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A.  C  K  Anna  C.  Paues»  Pb.D.  ^ 

Lecturer  in  Germanic _,  — _p^  

Fellow  01  Newnham  G>U^;e.   Author  of  A  Fourkenth  (^ntury 

A.  C  8.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  /B^Mmunit  mmA  TkMtA 

See  biographical  article :  Swinbornb,  Ai^brnon  C  I  « wwi^. 

A.  F.  P.  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.SOc.  f  ,^, 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.    Fdtpw  of  All  Souls'  J  BUIMITM; 

Barnek,  Robert; 
Bilney. 

A.  Go.*  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  J  r». 

Lecturer  on  Cfiurch  History  in  the  University  oi  Manchester.  I 

A.  G.  G*  Sir  Altreo  George  Greenhill,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ordaaoct  CoHegv,  Woolwich.    Authpr  J  tt*i|is^« 
of  Differential  and  Integral  Catctdus  tifitk  ApptiaUions;  Mydrostatiax  Notes  on]  "•""••^ 
Dynamiai&c*  I 

Studcn^n  "tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.   Author  of  A  Hanibeeh  of  Bwepean  J  AnitrtopHuaitiy:  History  (in 
History;  The  Balance  of  Power;  &c    Eflitor  of  the  3rd  edition  of  T.  U.  Dyer's  (      ^0< 
History  of  Modem  Europe,  v 

A.  H.  K»  Albert  Henry  Newuan.  IX.D..  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Baylor  University,  Texas.    ProfeiBsor  at  McMaster  J  b«.|i.«..   j^.,^^,,^ 
University.  Toronto.  1881-1901.    Author  of  The  Baptist  Churches  «p  the  Umtsd\  »»P«*»«  Amenam, 
States;  Manual  of  Church  History i  A  Century  of  Baptist  AdueMtntnL  I 

A.  O-S.  Snt  A.  HouTTm-ScmNDLER,  CJ.E.  f  AnrUUJin;  Bakhttari; 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.  Author  of  Battens  PerfiaM  InK  \  Bander  AUMel;  Barfomak* 

A.  H.  8.  Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce,  D.Litt.,  IXJ>.  f  ^^^f^}  ^*^'J«^  •^ 

See  the  biographical  artideTSAYCB,  A.  a  1     Assyria;  Bettbasar; 

I     Berotsos. 
A. i. L»  Andrew  Jackson  Lamoureux.  ^  r _^,.     .,_^ 

Librarian.  College  of  Agricuttore,  Cornell  Uoiveraity.    Edhor  of  the  Ki«  Newsi  Baftia:  StaU;. 
(Rio  de  Janeiro),  i879-i90i«  t  BahtaU  City, 

A.L.  Andrew  Lano.  f^MiH^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lang,  AndisWk  -^»»uwi»« 

A.  H.  Alfred  Newton,  F.R,S.  /  bi,*.  ^t  o.«.iiu* 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newton,  ALFRBOr  \  *"■»  "  onom. 

A.  P.H*  Alfred  Peter  Hiluer,  M.D.,  M.P.  f 

PrcaidMt^th  AfricanMedical  O^^  BaeOfelgaSt  History  (*»  pafii; 

&c.   Served  m  Kaffir  War,  i878-'lB79.    Partner  wkh  Dr  L.  S  Jameson  la  madkal  •  wu^t,..^Z^^^y»  t:^  ZJa  *^    * 
pnicticein  South  Africa  tiHi«96.  Member  of  Reform  Committee.  Jol»nn«rt)uu.  end     Becnuanalawi  (m  ^irfl. 
Political  Prisoner  at  Pretoria,  1895-1896.  M.P.  lor  Hitchin  division  of  Herts,  1910. 

A.  8p.  AiCRiBAiD  Sharp.  f  tMim^u 

Coaaultlpg  Engineer  and  Chartered  Patent  Agent.  -^  0107910. 

A.8tH.O.       Alfred  St  Hill  Gibbons.  f  «„  ^    -^    ^  ^  ^, 

Major,  East  Yorkshire  Regiment.    Explorer  in  South  Central  Africa.    Atuhor  of -^  B»0(se»  BMDtielMia» 
Afrioafrom  South  to  North  throu^  Marotseland,  i. 

A.  W.*  AsiBUR  WaLEY,  F.R.S..  D.Sc.  f 

Director  of  Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon.  \ 


{Aastrla-Hqofaiy:  Histtfy  (fm 
part); 
Bavaria:  History  (iii  parC^, 
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Chaucor, 
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Artist,  art  critic,  designer  and  gofdsfnfth.    Contributor  to  the  Paris  FtMro,  the  J  D..^ir;.i.^ 
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CbASLES  A'PTHIIK  CoNANT.  f 

Member  of  Commission  on  International  Exchange  of  U.S.,  190^    Treasurer,)  Buikl  and  Buikinf : 
Morton  Trust  Ca,  New  York,  1902-1906.    Author  of  History  tf  Modem  Banks]      American, 
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B»Iim;  BteB. 


Bible :  New  ^  estomem 
Ckronology. 


Charixs  Fkanos  Atkinson.  r  Aottrlaii  SuecMSlOB  War: 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.   Captain.  1st  City  d(  London,  (Royal  i      uilUn^ 
Fusiliers).  A^hor  dtTh4  WiUemess and  Oil4 Harbour,  I     ^*^*'<^' 

Chables  FftANOS  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  J  nimAtAiifem 
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CvtHBBET  Hamilton  Tuines,  M.A.  , 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford;  Fellow  of  the  Bmish  Academy.  Speaker's 
Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  1906*1909.  First  Editor 
of  the  Journal  rf  Tkeologwair  Studies,  1890^1903.  Author  of  "  Chronok^  of  the 
New  Tesument,  and  '^Greek  Patristic.  Commenuries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  " 
in  Hastiugs'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Ac 

Riv.  Claude  Heuhann  Waltee  Johns,  M.A.,  Lrt.D. 

Cambridge.    Lecturer  in  Assyriology,  Queens' 
Lradon.    Author  of  Assyrian  Deeds  and 
Code  of  Laws;  Babylonuin  and  Assyrian 
Laws;  Contracts  and  Letters;  &c. 

Snt  Cbablei  James  Lyall,  K.C.S.Iv  CJ.E.,  LL.D.  (EdinJ. 

Secretary,  Judidal  and   Public   Department,   India  Ofhce.     Fellow 
College,  London.    Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department 
X894.     Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898 
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Cbedomills  Mijatovicb. 


Babylomni  Law. 


>w  of  King's  f 
rtment,  i889--{ 
.    Aittbor  of  I 


BOlilTUL 


Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-J  wtaMmmmAm 
potentiary  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  Jameirs,  1895-1900, mad  1903-I  '"V""** 
1903.  L 


Kev.  Crasles  Plummes,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1901. 4 
Author  of  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  tke  Great ;  &c  { 

Cbaxles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Fortaeriy  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  • 
Lothian  priaeman  (Oxford),  1880.    Lowdl  Lectured,  Boston,  1908.    Author  of 
Henry  tke  Nangator;  Tke  Dawn  of  Modem  Geograpky;  &c 

Snt  Cbailee  Wuuam  Wnsoii,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (18^6-1907). 

Major>General,  Royal  EnnMers.    Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission,  1858-1863.    British  Commissioner         •-.•--  - 


Bade. 


Beatu; 


on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 


mission.   Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.    Director-General ' 

,  1895-1898.    Author  ol  ffom  KoeH  to  Kkartoum;  Ltfe  ef 


of  MHiUry  Education, 
Lord  Clioe;  &c. 

Duncan  Black  Macdonalo,  D.D. 

Professor  ol  Semitic  Languages,  Hartfoid  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A. 

Dbmbtsius  Chaklbs  Bouloek. 


B«lnit(w^frO. 
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HBTSIUa  CHAELB8  BOULOEK.  f 

Author  of  Bngjland  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia;  History  ef  Ckina;  Life  of  GordonU 
India  in  tke  t^tk  Centitry;  Hietory  of  Belgium;  Belgian  Life  m  Town  and  Country;  &c.  [ 


Balram. 


Belgtam:  Geograpky  atid 

Stalisiics. 


Donald  Fkancd  ToveY.  i  -.    ^  . 

Balliol  Cottege,  Oxford.  Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis— compnting  Tke]  Baell,J.84 
Classical  Concerto,  Tke  Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyaes  of  many  other  classical  |  BeetlraveiL 
worksw 

Bavid  Geoige  Hooaktb,  M.A.  /  Baalbtk; 

Keeper  "of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.    Fdlow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Barea* 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888:  Naukiatis,  1899  and  .  ' 


IM3:  Ephosus,  1904-1905:  Assiut,  1906-1907.    Director,  British  School  at  Athens, 
1897-1900:  Director,  Oetan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcekma.   Autlior  of  Skort  Hietory  ef  Royal  Navy, 
tiMT-iOSS;  Life  of  EmUio  Castdar;  &c  ^  j     ^       7*, 


Balnil  (m  part)\ 


Austrian  Snooasslon  War: 

Naval;  

Avilte;  Balnbridga,  UnOiaa; 
Barbaqr  Pirates. 
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A.  Ha.  lUv,  DiKMLD  Macfadyen,  M.A.  f 

Minister  oC  South  Grove  Congregational  Church.  Highgate.   Director  of  the  London  i  Berry,  CharlN  Albert 
Mistiooary  Society.  "  I 

D.  8.  ■•*  David  Samuel  Masgououth,  M.A.,  D.Lirr;  r 

Laudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford;  Fellow  of  New  College.    Author  of  AraMc]  «»««> 
Pa^  of  the  BodUian  Library;  Mokammti  andlk$Biu9i  iSam;  Cnro,  JtrusoUm  1  'u"™* 

OMa  DtMtUUCUS.  I 

D.  &A  David  Sbth-Siuth,  F.Z.S.  f 

Curator  of  Bircfa  to  the  Zoological  Sodety  of  Loadon.    Formerly  President  of  the  J  a«|m. 
Aricuftnral  Sodety.    Audwr  of  FarrUMis,  •  Fractud  Uwihfok  to  ikom  Sp$ci€s  |  *""*• 
ktpi  im  Captivity,  I 

S.  B.  Edward  Bseck,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Forrign  Correspondent  of  the  iV«v  York  Herald  and  the  Jfew  York  Tim$s. 
Author  of  Wil£arM$ss  Fits, 


S.  Ir.  Eakcst  Bakkes 


•{■ 

EST  Bakkes,  M.A.  I  SAMwIn  I.  An  IV   ti 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  Coflege,  Oxford.    Formerly  Fe&ow  and  Tutor i  ^^"'■7_     *'•  ^ 
of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar  (Oxford).  i8os  I     ^*niiaMI. 


of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar  (Oxford),  i89S> 

S.  CI  EOWAIU)  Clodd.  f 

V^President  of  the  FollyLore  Sodety.     Author  of^  Story  ^  Prioutito  Man'A  BMf. 


Frimor  of  EooltUion;  Tom  Tit  Tot;  Amimtsmi  Fiotmn  of  EootuHom 

■>  C  B*  RiGKt  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  DXitt.  (DabL). 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 


Betflh^  MoBki; 

Benedlet  of  Niirda; 

BeneiiietiBet; 

St  BenaidlB  of  Siena. 


B.F.8.  Edward  Fairbrother  Stramob. 

Assistant^Keepen  Victoria  am 
Coundl.  Japan  aodeiy.  Autli 
Of  BeH's"  Cathedral'*^ Series.  -         -  ^ 


Assisunt^Keeper.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Renaingtoo.    Member  of  I  b-_^  .  .    .  ^_.__  «,«^.« 
CpundL  Jajpan  Sodeipr.    Author  of  numerous  works  oo  art  subjecu;  Joint-editor -(  "••nwey,  AUtny  Vliweill. 


BamfleM; 

Beamiif  nt,  Sir  Jokn; 
Belghui:  Likratmr, 
Blosrayly. 


B.  O.  EoMUiiD  GossE,  LL.T>. 

See  the  biographkal  article:  Goses,  Edmumik 

B.  G.  B»  Edward  Granville  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.CS..  M.R.A.S. 

Sir  Thomas  Adams's  Profnsor  of  Arabic  ana  Fellow  oi  Pen^rokt  CoQcae.  Cam- 
bridge.   Fdlow  of  the  British  Academy.     Autlior  of  A    TravtUer's  Narratim,- 
written  tolUustraU  the  Episode  of  the  Bdb;  Tk*  Now  History  of  Mind  AH  Mukammed 
the  Bdb;  literary  History  of  Persia;  Ac. 

B.  H.  ■•  Elus  Hovell  Minns,  M.A.  f 

Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian,  and  formerly  FeUow  of  Pembroke  College,  •{  ButarOMi, 
Cambridge.    University  Lecturer  in  Palaeography.  \ 

Bl  ■.  Eduaio  Meyer,  D.Litt.  (Oion.),  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  fBeeMa;  B^MS; 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  GesckickU  des  \  Bahfim;  Beluh; 
AUerthums;Ctsckiditedesalto»'AgyptensiDi$JsraelitemwidikroNackbarstdmme;&c.  [BeUston. 

BLMil  Edward  Manson.  r 

Barrister<at-LaW.    Joint-editor  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Legi^attoHt  Author  of  <  |t^»ffUiiM|  C&mPafMt  Lkw 
Short  View  of  the  Law  ^  Bankruptcy;  &c  y  ^^  '^ 

BL  K.  T.  Sir  Edward  Madndb  TromMOm,  G.CB.,  D.CX.,  LL.D.,  Lm.D. 


Director  and  Prfndpal  Librarian,  British  Museum.  1888- 1909.  FeRow  of  the  British 
A6ademy.  Corresponding;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal, 
Prusuan  Academy  of  Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Creek  and  Latin  Paiaeo-' 
trafky.  Editor  of  the  Ckronieon  AngHae,  Ac.  Joint-editor  of  Putlieations  of  the 
Paiaeograpkical  Society, 

B.B.  8.  £.  N.  Stoocley.  f 

Captain,  Royal  Engineers.  Instructor  in  Constroction  at  the  School  of  Military  J 
Engineering.  Chatham.  For  some  time  in  charge  of  the  Barracks  Dedgn  Branch  of  | 
the  War  Office.  «• 


Aiitesn|fes» 


B.  Pr.  Edgar  Pre9tage.  f 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  Universttv  of  Manchester.    Com-  J 
mendador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago*   Corrts|»ondiQg  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal  1  BarNe» 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Lisbon  (^eo|[raphical  Society.  ^ 

B.  Til  Rsv.  Ethelred  I^eonard  Taunton  (d  1907)-  /  «a>fttiiw. 

Author  of  Tke  English  Black  Monks  of  St  Benodia ;  History  of  Ike  Jesuits  im  Enifand,  \  '^"""^ 

B.  ▼.  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (1819-1895).  f  «-.m*«  n,.  m^m^ 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.   Author  of  Episcopal  Palaces  of  England,  \  »•»««•  v«i  pm). 

P.  C.  B.  ntANcn  Crawford  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D. , 

Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Part-editor   of    The    Four   Qospds   in    Syriac    transcribed    from    the    Sinaitic- 
PalimpSist.    Author  of  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Tramsmisefon;  Early  Eastern 
Christianity;  &c 

F.  CL  CI  Frederiol  Cornwauis  Conybeake,  M.A.,  D.Tb.  (OletMn). 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Fellow  of  UniveraitY  CoOcge,  Oirford 
Author  of  Tke  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  ofAridotle;  Mytk,  Mapc  and  Morals;  Ac 


WMk  New  r«ilf  flimf,  ff  %lif 
Criticism. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

FkEDEKICK  GUEENWOOD.  /a^         -jj    *^  ^, 

See  the  biographical  artide:  Gbbsnwood,  Frbdbrioc  \'"™'  ""'"■■^  •■»  "^ 

Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  fD^^ui. 

Fdlow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  College  Cambridge.  -j^BwniCtt, 

FitANCaS  l4.EWEt,YN  GRIFFITH,  M^,  PR.D.,  F.S.A.  f 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  Ardtaeelogical  Survey  and  ArekaeO' J^^^^ 
logical  RtporU  of  the  Egypt  Eiq>locaUoa  Fund,  Fellow  oi  the  Imperial  German  |  "^* 
ArchaeokqS^cal  Institute.  L 

Lady  Lucard.  /BaaehL 

Sec  the  biographical  article  :LuoARD,  Sit  P.  J.- D.  ^-— -«• 

FftANK  PODIIORE,  M.A.  (d.  lOIo).  f .    ^  ,. „ 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Author  cC  Studks  in  Psyckical  Re$earck;  i/Mier fi  1  Aotomatte  WitttOf. 

SpMlualismiduu  I 

_         -    -  f  Batotoliiid  (im  port) ; 

FRANK  K.  Cana.  J  Bahr-aM3hanI  (in  ^orA  ± 

Author  id  S<mth  Africa  from  t1i»Crtat7>ek  to  lUUmom^  iKhuSihlli  (^*^. 

FRANas  Richard  Maunsell.  C.M.G«  f^  .^ 

Ucut.-CQl.,  Royal  Artillery.    Military  Vtce-Consul,  Sivas,-.Trebiaond,  Van  (Kurd- J  BaUrait; 
istan),  1807-1898.   Military  Attach6»  British  £mbawy.  ConitantiDOple.  1901-1905.  1  Baihlflli, 
Author  of  Central  ^urUstan;  Ac  V. 

Frederick  Wiuiam  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  rAfenUiriiid* 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902.  -{ Bm*.!  ' 

President  of  the  GeologisU'AModatlaa,  1887-1869.  l"**''* 

George  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S..  D.Sc,  Ph.D.  fAxolotl* 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptile^  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British  i  n^tJLhift 
Museum.   Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Sodety  of  London.  |^B»llt«IU». 

Gborge  Abraham  Griersok,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.  D.Lrrr.  (DabUn). 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1S73-1903,  In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey  of 
India,  1898-1902.  Gold  Medallist.  Asiatic  Society.  1009.  Vice4>tesident  of  the 
Royal  Asuttc  Society.  Formeriy  Fellow  of  Calcutu  University.  Author  of  The 
Lamipages  of  India;  &c 

Gerard  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  Fine  ArU.  University  of  Edinburgh.    Pvmeriy  F«lk>«  of  Bcaaenose  i  BasUle*  {in  part). 
College,  Oxford.   Autltuxr  (A  From  Sckela  to  CatkedraliJlie  Fine  Arts;  Sic.  I 

Oborge  BrcHANAN  Gray,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Lm;  (Oxon.)  fBIble:   Old  Testament, 

Profe^or  of  Hebrew. and  Old  Tcstairient  Eingesis.  Mansfield  College.  Oxford.  J      Textual  CrUicism,  Uld^ 
Examiner  ta  Hebrew,  Univernty  of  Wales.    Author  of  Tke  JHoine  Discipline  0/ |     Bigjher  Criticism! 

0.  B.  Rev.  George  Edkundson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  f 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College.  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909.  J  BalgiUi:  Histon. 
Hon.,  Member  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foretga  Member,  Netherlands  Assoda-  |      " 
tion  of  Literature.  I 

Q.F.Z.  G.  F.  ZiifHER,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  /bi.^«i* 

Author  of  Mechanical  Handling  of  UaleriaL  ^WMUIL 

G.  G.  8.  George  Gregory  Sioth,  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  English  Literature.  Queen*s  University.  Belfast.    Author  of  Tke  Days  \  BtrtMltf,  Johtt* 
of  James  IV.;  The  TransUion  Period;  Specimens  ofMiddU  ScoU ;  Ac.  I 

OL  H.  C»  Gmrgb  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sc  f 


irUi 

ro. 

F.G.H.B. 

r.LLG. 

F.L.L. 

F.P. 

F.R.C. 

• 

F*  R«  B« 

F.W.R.* 

* 

G.A.B. 

G.A.Gr« 

G.B.a 

d.  b.  o.» 

G.8S. 


Bengali; 
Bihiri. 


Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Dublin.  President  of  theJnM. 
AsMdation  of  Economic  BidOgp^  MenOier  of  the  R^al  Irish  Academy.  Author  I  ^^ 
of  Insects:  Ikeir  Sinutme  and  IJ(fe;  &c.  I 

Gbqrois  Edward  Bateman  Saintsbdry,  LL.D.,  D.Liu.  f «  ..^     »  ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saintssury.  G.  E.  B.  "jBtBtC,  H.  M. 


G.  W.  T.  Rev.  Griffithes  Wheeler  Thatcher.  H.A-  B.D» 

College,  Oxford. 


Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney.  K.3.W.'  Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebraw  and  Old 
Tcsumeqt  History  at  Mansfidd  Colli       '"  '    ' 


Avempaeer  Aftrroat; 
Avfcenna;  BUdfti^; 
BalidhttiT;  Bahl  ad-DIki; 
BaUL  nA-DQi  Zubalr; 
BirdiL 


H.  Br*  Henry  Bkaoley.  M.A..  Ph.D. 

Joint-editor  of  the  Ni 
Author  of  The  Story 

H.  Ch.  Rock  CmsHOUf,  M.A. 


FRY  ISRADLEY.  A».A..  Vn.U.  ( 

Joint-editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford).   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  ■!  BaownK. 
Author  iA  The  Story  of  the  CoUu;  The  Mah^g  cf  English;  Sk,  "w  ««a«ny.  |»aowillI, 

K  CmsHOLK,  M.A.  r 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chrfsri  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  llth  edition  of  \  Baltonr.  A.  i. 

the  Encydcpaedta  Britannica,    Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition.  t 

H.  0.  Rv    '      Sir  Henry  Creswicee  Rawunson,  Bart.,  K.CB.  f •  «j  a  ^t^ 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Rawlinson,  Sir  H.  C  -J^Baiaafl:  Ctftf. 


H*f)t>  HeKRI  FftAMTE.  fBarva* 

An  Critic,  Casett$d$$Baasuc  Arte  (JPM^  iSSdiy,T7."X 

H.  ?•  0*  Hans  Friedrich  Gadow,  F.R.S.,  Ph J>.  r 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zooloftr  In  the  tJnIvertfty  of  Cambridge.  •(  Blltf. 
A»thpr  of "  AmpfaibU  and  Repcilea  "  in  the  C^m^ge  Natural  mstory.  ^  I, 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


it 


H.B.B.* 


H.H.I. 

B*  H*  Ri^ 

air.o. 

E.W.8. 
LA. 

ILAl. 


ILA.H. 


X.B.B. 


i.D.B. 


I.P^K. 


J.P.8t 

I.B.B. 
J.H1.B. 

J.a8e. 
XP.& 


Bible,  KagBili:  Refised  Ve^ 

9WH. 


J  BftBtn  LuifM(is« 


{ 


Ban:  House  BcU. 


HsRBKKi  Hbnbley  Henson.  MA.,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Westminster  Abbev  and  Rector  of  St  Manaret's,  Westminster.  Proctor 
in  Convocation  since  1902.  Formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College.  Oxford.  Select 
Preacher  (Oxford).  1895-1896:  (Cambridge).  lOOi.  Author  of  ApoOoUc  ChristumUy, 
Moral  Discipline  inthe  Christian  Church\Tht  National  Church;  Christandthe  Nation; 
&c. 

SiE  Harry  Haiqiton  Johnston,  t>.Sc.,  G.C.M.G.,  R.C.B. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Johnstoh,  Sit  H.  H. 

HCGB  MuNio  Ross. 

Pormerty  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College.  Oxford.  Editor  of  The  Times  Btipneering 
Supplement,   Author  of  British  Railxoays. 

H.  Marshall  Ward,  MA..  F.ILS»  D.Sc,  (d.  1005),  f  «-,»«*rf-i«--,  /^  j,^\. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Botany.  C^bridgc.    PreSdcnt  of  the  British  Mycological  J  S*?I?t~*2„^** /*^' • 
Society.    Author  of  Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases;  The  Oah;  Sack's  Lectures  on  1  Beroley,  Miles  Joseffe. 
the  Physiotoiy  of  Plants;  Grasses;  Disease  in  Plants;  &c  ^ 

Henry  Newton  Dickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G^.  fa-nt 

Pcofetaor  of  Geography,  University  College,   Reading.    Author  of  Etementaryi  BaRie  SMU 
Meteorology;  Papers  on  Oceanography;  &c  L 

HcNRY  William  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  BalHol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  Alt  Souls*,  Oxford.  1895-  i  b^-^i.*-.  kKk^m 
1903.   Author  of  Charlemagne ;  Engfand  under  the  Normans  and  A  ngevinSt  twthiiji.  \  ■•"•■■*■•  *■■■■• 

H.  W.c«u«  St™.  (*^'°*^  ^^  * 

I^BertaoL 


,  fBeelwt; 


Correspondent  of  Th*  Times  at  Rome  (1897-1902)  and  Vieftoa. 


Author  of  A  Skmi  History  <^ Jewish  iMerth  |  *W*. 


sitAEL  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Tahnadic  and  Rabbinic  Literat\n«,  University  of  Cambridge. 

Jewish  Historical  Society  of  EnghuKl.^  A"       '  "  "^    '  "' '^- 

ture;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Agi$s;  &c 

08SPB  AVPftSSON,  LL.D. 

Keeper  of  the  NadoMt  Museum  of  AittI<|nitke,EdiflfeanK  and  Aasbtatt  Secretary     ^ 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquariet  of  ScMlaiid.    Hooomry  PIralaBSor  of  Anti<|uitiet  to-  BtHOW/ 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.    Author  ^^Scoliatid  m  Early  Chrisiiam  and  Fa^an 
Times.  ^  ^  T 


^onr  Allen  Howe,  B.Sa 

Owator  and  Librarian  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Londos. 


OHN  Bagnell  Bury,  LL.D.,  Lirr.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Bury,J.  B. 


AMES 


Afoitfaii;  BMn; 
Barton  Beds; 
Bathonlan  Series; 
.  Bed:  Geology^ 

r  Baldwin  L  and  IL: 

J     of  Romania; 

1  Basa  L  and  It:  Emperorti 

iBeUsarins. 


£S  David  BouncRiEt^  M.A^  F.R.G.S.  f 

King's  C^lleg&  (Tambndge.   Correspondent  of  The  Times  In  South-Eaitem  EufiQpe.  J  puffcun  PeniliOla. 

Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Moi.tenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of  | 

Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  l 

AMES  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  r  *  '   ■ 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Uterature,  Uverpool  Uafversity.  I  AvaU  v  ffArMm* 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer.  Cambridge  Uaivenity.  FeMdw. of  tike  British  Academy.  1  2Sr  '  *»•"»«»» 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Hispanic  Society  01  America.    Knight  Commander  of     "^"^^ 
the  Order  of  AlphonsoXII.  Author  61 A  History  pf  Spanish  Likratune.  ^ 

bHN_FRED£RiciC  Stenniho,  M.A._  f  Blbls:  Old  Testameia:  Tttis 

yniversity  Lecturer  In  Aramaic  i     and  Versions, 

r  Baron;  Baronet; 

OHN  Horace  Round,  M.A.^  LL.D.  (Edin.). 

Author  of  Feudal  Emgfand;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  Hiskry;  'Peerage  and' 
Pedigrui  &c. 


Dean  and  Fellow  of  Wadham  Cotleee.  Oxford. 
Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Wa<niam  CoU^;e« 


OHN  Holland  Rose,  M.A.^  Litt.D. 
Christ's  College,  Cambndge.     L^ 


Battle  Abbey  BoD; 
Bajreux  Tapestry; 
Beaoehainp. 


Univcraty  Local  Lectures 
Studies;  The  Development  oj 


OBN  Malcolm  IdncHCLL. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen  _  _ 
College  (University  ofLondon) 

AMES  George  Joseph  PENDBaEL-BsoonvRsr. 
Editor  id  the  Guardian  (London). 


Jee.    I^ecturer  on  Modem  History  'to  the  Cambridge  J  Barras; 

>  syndicate.    Author  of  Life  cf  Napoleon  /.;  Napol^m$c\  Beauhamals*  Bvtae  de* 

}f  the  European  Nations;  The  LtferfPiUiac  {  . 

's  College,  Oxford.    Lecturer  In  daasica,  Beat  London  \  iHSj'^^StJi^t^s 
Ion).   Joint  editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  [  Berlwley,  qeOTge  {m  pct$K 


{Bed:  Pmnitwt; 
B6raltt.' 


Sir  James  George  Scott,  K.C.I.E.  r 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer.  Southern  Shan  States*    Author  of  Burma,  a  J  Bhamo. 
Handbook;  The  Upper  Burma  Gautteer,  &c  "  { 

Jean  Pavl  Hippoltte  Emmanttel  Adh£mar'  Esmein. 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.    Officer  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour. 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Author  of  Cours  eUmintaire  ^histoira  dn  dtoU ' 
franfttis;  &c. 


Ballltf :  Bam; 


X  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

J.  P.  Flk  Rev.  John  Punnett  Pbtess,  Pr.D.,  D.D.  ^ 

Canoa  Reaidentiary.  Cathedral  oi  New  York.    Formerly  Profeasor  of  Hebrew,     Bagdad:  VUayet; 
UniverMty  of  PennArlvaida.  'In  chaise  of  Eiq)cdition  of  Umversity  of  Pennsylvania  J  Bagdad:  CUf  * 
conducting  excavations  9t  Nif>par,  188^1895.    Author  of  Scriptures,  Hebrew  end  \  nl». 
Christia»i  Nippur,  or  Explcrakons  and  AdvaUures  on  tke  Bupkrates;  &c  I  imu«. 

1.S.F*  Sn  John  Rabere  Paget,  Bakt.,  K.C.  f  Banks  and  Bankiiw 

Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.   Formerly  Gflbart  Lecturer  on  Banking.   Author  of  •{  "•^r^  irVr 
The  Lam  of  Banking;  Sk.  i     English  La^ 

d  shrh,  C.B.  r 

Formerly  Inspector-General  in  Companiea*  Liquidation,  1890-1904,  and  Inspector-  \  Bankniptqr* 
General  in  Bankruptcy.  L 

J.  8.  F*  John  Smith  Flbtt,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  f ».   ■* 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.   Fonnerfy  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in  E(fin-  J  Banlt; 
burgh  University.    NelU  MedalUn  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuq^    Bigsby  1  Batliottte. 
Medadist  of  the  Geological  Society  ol  London.  L 

J.T.Ba.  John  T.  Bbalby.  /BaOcal; 

Jnnt  author  of  Stanford's  Emropo,    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  CeograMeal  i  Baawmbla  (in  ^art) 
J/diiasHM.   Translator  ol  Sven  Hedin'e  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tiba,  &c  ^  v     r^  /• 

Jambs  Vbknon  Bastlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  (St  Andrews).  f  -. .  . 

Profeseor  of  Chureh  History,  Mansfieki  College.  Oxford.   Author  of  Db  Xpoitafsc  1  «ntt"M*. 
Ate:  Ac  v 


h  SB.*  John  Smith,  C.B. 

Formerly  Inspc 

General  in  Bankruptcy. 


J.  Vn,  JuuEN  Vinson.  ^  , «  ,,        ^ 

Formerlv  Professor  of  Hindustani  and  Tamil  at  the  ficole  dea  Langues  Orientales.  \  BasqUM  (in  pari). 
Paria.  Author  d  Lo  Basque  oi  les  langiues  mexicaines;  Sac 


I..  A* 


J.  W.  Ha*        James  Wycuffe  Headlam,  M.A. 

Sta£F  InM>ector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formerly 
Fellow  01  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Professor  of  Greek  and  Andeot  History  at ' 
Queen's  CoUqE*,  London.    Author  of  Bismarch  and  the  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire;  &c  ** 


Aottria-Huiigarf:  History  i 
Bamberger;  Bebel; 
Benadattt;  Beast 


K.Li  Rev.  Kntsopp  Lake.  M.A.  fBlble:  ffe»  Testament:  UtH 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  Eaily  Christian  Lfterature  and  New  Testa-  J      and  Versions  and   Texinal 
ment  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Leiden.  Author  of  The  Text  cfthe  New  Testament ;  ]      rw/«v.**«« 
The  Historical  Eeidenee  far  the  Resurreetiounf  Jesus  Christ;  as,  I     crtAOMl. 

Bagpipe;  Banjo; 

K*8l  Kathleen  Scblesingek. 

Author  of  The  Jnstrumenis  «f  (he  Orchestra. 


Barblton;  Baml-orgaii; 
Bass  Glariiiet;  Basiet  Vom; 
Bassooa;  Balyphons. 


LtMAN  Abbott,  D.D.  /Beeehef,  Heniy  Waid. 

See  the  bioi^phical  article:  Abbott,  L.  I 

L.D.*  Louis  Makie  Olivier  Duchesne.  •fBenadlet  (I^Z.) 

See  the'biographkal  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O.  I 


L.  1.  8l  Lkonaxd  JAMES  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Asnstanti'Departnient  of  Mineralogy,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
Formeriy  Scholar  of  Sdney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Schcrfar. 
Editor  (mT  the  Mineralogical  liageaine. 


Babylonia  andAsafifa: 
Chronology, 


Antonlte;  Ailnito; 
Anrlte;  Barytas; 
Baiytoealeite;  Baoilte; 
Blottle. 

L.  v.*  luiGi  ViLLARL  r  Aiegllo;  Bandieia.  A.  and  K.; 

Italian  Foreign  Oflke  (Endgratton  Dept.).    Formerly  Newapaper  Correspondent  J  bbui   Hm. 
in  East  of  Europe.   h>Xihai  ol  IkOianYJie  in  Town  and  Country,  ^c.  1  BenSioSo!  GIOfannL 

L.W.K.  Leonard  WiLUAM  KiN0,M.A.,F.S.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities*  British  Museum. 
Lecturer  in  Assyrian  at  King's  College.  London.  Conducted  Excavations  at 
Kuyunjik  (Nineveh)  for  Brituh  Museum.  Author  of  Assyrian  Chreslomalhy: 
Annals  of  the  Kings  ef  Assyria;  Studies  in  Eastern  History;  Babylonian  Magic  and 
Sortery;  qk» 

■•  A*  CL  Maurice  A.  Cannet.  M.A.  r 

Asnstant  Lecturer  In  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Manchester;  Formerly  J  ^^ 
Exhibitioner  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar  1  BaOT. 
(Oxford),  189a;  Kennkott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1895;  Houghton  Syriac  Priae,  X896*      1. 

KBr.  Margaret  Bryant.  f  Beaomont  and  Flitohar: 

i     Appendix. 
■•  D-  Oh.         Sir  Mackenzie  Dalzell  Chalmers,  K.C.B.,  CSX,  M.A.  Z. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at'Law.    Foihoieriy  Pomaaent  Under-Seeictary  I  Bm  of  Kxahaacn. 
of  Sttte  for  Home  Pfoartment.  Author  oiVig^^  the  Law  iff  Bills  qfExchants;ac.\  ^"wr- 

WL  CL  Moses  Gaster,  Ph.D.  CLdpt^. 

Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  England.  Vice-President,  Zkmiat 
Congress,  1898,  1899.  190a  Ilchester  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  By« 
santtne  Literature,  1886  and  1891.  Author  of  A  New  HArew  F^apnent  of  Ben-Sira; 
The  Hebrew  Version  of  the  Secretum  Secretorum  ef  Aristotle. 

■»  B>  CL  Montague  Hughes  Crackanthorpb,  E.C,  D.CX. 

Honorary  Fellow,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.   Bencberof  Lincoln's  Inn.    President 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society*    Formeriy  Member  of  the  General  Council ' 
of  the  Bar  and  of  th^  OMtncU  of  Legal  Education,  and  Standing  Counsel  to  the 
Ualveral^  cf  Oxford. 
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itotm  tuiftow,  FbJ>. 

■mtani  Id  ShMc  Li 
^OiBaijltiilaiuBmi. 

UoH  jACOun  Hunt  Pmrar. 
■Aiuiliuy  tl  Ibc  Inatifutt  o<  I 
Aulbor  c4  L'Indiuirii  itmin 


PmldMt  g(  tiR  baadoB  [adiu  Soc^.     Aulb« 

/■din;  Ac 

■.■.II. 

%  M.               NoiKitM  McLuit,  MJL  f 

"-" —  ' riiad  LlhmiucilCblit'iCoIkfcCuibtMfe.    Unlvcaltjr Lactum  J 


O.Br. 
F.*. 
F.A,A. 

r.A-K. 
P.  CM. 


F.C.T.  

MagiUa  Colkn,  0: 

P.  fit  F>naGun,HA,lnt.O.,IX.D.  __  f 

Ftllaw  and  Hi^iil  Lkwrt  dI  Eaouud  CotttiB.  CiiBlir)d|c.  UHvenicrJ  < 
RtaikciBCanwuatinPMIgtaiF:  FoinBrivSKtMuygftteCubKkcPliiloliitlcd V 
Sodcly.   Aulbor  ol  ifanHlTQiapuaUM  PUMiit);  Ac  I 

P.  I.  PmuF  ScHmowm,  Pb.D.,  F.C^ 

"sobei'  at  CauDdl,  InoluiM  <i  Bnwiaa;  MnlMr  ol  Onwnitttc  si  Sodtty  of. 
Aulbor  of  BHiiicniui  uticfa  en  the  OwmiMiy  aod  Tccbiuugy 


J  iBdUDV.     . 

iug.  DiMilliai 


RoHn  Adaudh,  M.A,,  LL,D. 


R,  A.  ■■  >.  ROBKXT  AUXAMDU  SlZWAIT  If  kCAtlfm,  U.A.,  F.SX 

Sc  Jolin't  Collae.  Cuabridn.    Dinctor  of  CmviCkm  it 

lieaFaod.  Jafti  amhOf  dTEaiamHimi  io  ftltiWar,  itftigee. 

B.  a  J.  fti  Krww  CuTBtBonsE  JE»,  LLJ).,  D.CX.,  LuiD. 

So  tbc  U(«nplikal  ankk:  Jul,  Su  RicauD  C 

B.  Oa.  att  ROBEXt  OtrriN,  F.R.S. 

S«  tbt  biopapliical  ailklc:  GirPW,  Sll  R. 

&.  K  GL  B>v.  RoMn  Hnnv  Qublcs,  UX,  D.D.,  LtrrJ).  (Oten.). 

CrintwM  Lmanr  and  Lfctunr  Ii  mbliul  Stndka,  Oxford.    FtdlBw  of  th> 

Acwlcmy.    Facmcfly  Senkir  Mockntor  o<  Trinity  CoUeae.  DaUin.    Author  and 
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B.  &  L  P*       Sot  BosBKT.  Hauly  Incus  Palqiavb,  P.ILS.  _  f  ^^.    ^  . 

Director  of  Barclay  &  Co.»  Lt<L,  Baokera.     fidStor  of  the  ^ciMJIrfff.  1871-1I83.  J  MBIi  MM 
Author  of  AM»  «l  BdwMi^  Ai  (^r»A<  Brteni  omd  Jrdmi,  Smtitm,  Dmmmk  Qmi\     CtiuraL 

U»J»M»  KoNAtD  John  Mc^eol, M^  ^^  f 

Christ  Chiirch.  Oxford.    Barrirtc^tt-Uw.    FSrncriy  Editor  of  the  5)r  J^/mfs-i  Bmthli,  Mi^ 
Cutm  (London).  I 

S^L>  RicBAio  Ltdbkxek,  F.1LS.,  F.G.S.,  PXS.  _  f  Afahl;  A|*-i^ 

Trinity  Colcffe,  Cambridge.  Member  of  the  Staif  df  the  Geological  Sunrey  of  India.  J  BftMffim:' 
1874-1888.   Autliar  of  (Malpnm  vf  PassU  Mammals^  RtpUks  a^d  Birds  m  BfiHsi  |  a>w>^^.  Mmam 
Museum;  The  Detr  ^ aU  Lands;  Sk.  i. "■■"'"'  "^■"» 

ILIteS.  RoBUT  Lodis  S1BVEN8ON.  liNialliilk 

See  the  biogiiphical  artide:  StbvbnsoN,  R.  l»  E  *        "  ' 

B.  ■.*  RoBEKT  MuzE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Ediiu).  fBirtiritlnp:  PalkttUakM 

ProfcMor  of  Pathology.  Univeajty  of  Gla«dw.    ProfesMr  of  rkt&olocy  at  Stl  TTSJ^'  mmontp^ 
Andrews,  1898-18^^.  Author  of  lliimM/VAiclenol0fy;&c./  t     '"T'^r 

Bikte;  BalMia;'BiBiy; 
Bai^  ConMttttiM  «l; 
iMMi;  Bnll; 
BitlMiy;  Battkimr; 
Btia  UI,  aaA  I?.;  Bmi; 
Btdtliy;  Btrnrtaff ; 


Bb  l»  Bt-  BOBKST  NiSBVT  Bain  (d.  1900). 

Anifltant  Librarian,  British  Muaeute,  1883-1909.    Author  of  Seemdinairia:  tk* 


PeliHad  Hi£»ry  pf  bwmark^  ^^H^^X  V^  ^f"^  'f'J'.'^op;  TkeJPka  Romancn, . 


i6jj~j72s;  Slamnic  Bmope:  tkt  PtlitUal  History.  M  Pdamd  und  Russia  frvrn  1469 
h  17901  Charles  Xli.  and  the  CeUapu  ef  the  SMish  Bmpini  Cnslattu  UL  and 


to  tTpo;  Charles  XJl.  and  the  CeUapu 
kis  Conitmporariesi  The  PupSs^  Peter 


w^^^f   ^^»  ^W^W  9   ^WW^S 


» 


Director  of  British  School  ol  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Formerly  Sch<^r  oi  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fdlow  (Oxford).  Conenonding  Member  of  the  Imperial 
German  AlchaeolQgicallBStitota.  Author  of  the  aastienfTepepatky  eS  thi  Rmnan 
Campagmi&c 


8.  A*  0.  Stanuey  Astbus  C^c,  M.A.  r 

Editor  fbr  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Lecturer  and  formeriy  FeOoir,  Goavnie  J  Baal: 
aikl  Caius  Collegew   Author  of  Ghssary.ef  Aramaic  Inseriptians;  The  Lams  tf  Moses  1 
and  Code  of  Hammurabi;  Critical  Notion  Old  Testament  History;  Ac.  [ 

8.  d.  Sidney  Colvdt,  M.A.,  Im.D.  J  BaUoftaMttt; 

See  the  biographical  article :  Colydt,  Sionbt.  1  BtDlBl. 

8.B^llL  Samuel  Rqli.ss  Dkives,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  /BMk  OU  ^WmmnI;  C^ntm 

See  the  biographical  article;  DtiVBi,  S.  R. )  \     uA  Chfwtlou 

T.  A.  h  TioMAB  Araoc  Joyce,  M.A.  f 

Asststant  in  D»artment  of  Ethnography,  British  Museum.''  Hon.  Sec',  Royal  i  Beehoaoa. 
Anthropological  Institute.  I 

T.  Af.  TB0MA8  Ashby,  M.A.,  D.Utt.  (Oxon.),  F.S.A.  f  Awdmnm;  AHDa; 

' "         -  AftUIno;  kmrnu;  Balat; 

Barl;  BaiMta;  Bamitg 
BtOimo;  BaMVMlo; 
Bergamo;  BtrttMi*, 

fi  A.  L  TbOicas  Allan  Ingiam,  MA,  LLX|t  fBttttti  BO  (tar); 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I BIQ  Ot  Sain* 

T.  Ba.  SiK  TteicAi  BABCunrt  M J*.  f 

Member  ctf  the  Institute  of  lotematioiial  L«#.  Memberof  die  Supreme  Coupdl  of  J  naHUMMM 
the  Congo  Free  State.   Oflker  of  the  LegiM  ef  Honour.    Author  of  Problems  of\  "•-»^'— »• 
IntemaHoml  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  Ac.   M.P.  for  Blackburn,  191a  I 

T.  B»  H.  TwoMJm  Eudnb  Holland,  JLC,  D.CX.,  LL.D. 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Cbllege.  Oxford.    Formeriy 

Professor  of  Intenwtlonal  Law  iu  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford.    BcAcfaer  of  Lincoln's .  BnnlfceM    l^niT^ 

Inn.    Author  of  6HMes  im  JntemaHomt  Lam;  The  BUmonts  ei  Jnrispmdence:  ^  ^  vw«h#»; 

AlbericiC«nliUsdejurtbelU;TheLms^WaromLand;NentrnllhiiesinnMari^ 
Hme  War;  Ac.  ^ 

I 

T.  0.  Oi  Tbommm  G.  Carvei,  M.A^  K.C  (d.  1906).  ( 

Formeriy  Schobu*  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.   8th  Wftngfef,  1871.  Author  of  }  ammm.. 
OntheimBelalingtotheQtrria^^Coodsloisu,  ^^      '      "»««^ « |  AITfMft* 

T.  H.  IL  Rsv.  Thomas  Hesbest  Dablow,  M.A.  r 

Litenry  Superintendent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  ^Be^ety.  Sometime  J  *im.  c^i.^«^ 
SJKdar  of  Oare  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Author  of  Hisiorical  Catalogue  <^  Prin»ed\  """•  »•«"»•• 
£dlM0fm/irary5cr<^tefV«(voLLintbH.G.Moule);Ac.  ''-^^     ^  ^ 

T*  H.  B.  TkoiiAS  Henby  Huxley,  F.R.S.  J  ttxtAi^m^  r<?«  a-^\ 

See  the  biographical  article:  HuxLBY,  Thomas  H.  l  ■"'•fy  ^»»  r^>* 

f^  H.  H.*         Sot  Tbomas  Hungebtobd  Holoicb,  K.aM.G.,  K.CXE.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  i^hmi..  fai^.>4«. 

Colond  in  the  Royal  Engineers.    Superintendent,  Frontier  Surveys,  India.  1802-  T-n-n, 

1808.   Gold  Medallist,  RG3.  (London).  1887.   H. M. Cbmmissioner fortbe Pma- 
Bduch  Boundary,  i89(6w   Author  of  ris/iiiiMBofrferfemf;  71s  Gstei^/fi^;  Ac. 

l^LiP*  Rbv.  Thomas  Leslie  Papillon,  M.A. 

Hon.  Canon  of  St  Albans.    Formeriy  Fellow,  Dean  and  Tutor  of  New  CoUne.  • 
Oxford.  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Author  of  J/ojuM/^C^^orafiivPJUM^nL 

TtOl  Thomas  Okey.  i 

Examiner  in  Basket  Work  for  the  Cty  of  London  Guilds  and  lastitutB.  i 


Bda;Bkattt. 
BsH 
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T.  W.  R.  Ol      T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  M. A.,  LL.D..  Pb.D. 

VnUmor  of  Comparative  ReU^on  in  the  Uofvtntty  of  Manchester.     Fonncrly 
Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature,  University  College.  London.    FcUowof^  Bhtflliaf. 
the  British  Academy.    Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1885- 
1903.   Author  oi  Sarly  Buddhism i  BuddkiU  India;  ^, 

V.H.B.  Vernon  Herbert  Blackman,  M.A.,  D.£c.  f.    .      . 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  ci  Leeds.    Fonnerly  Fellov  of  St  John's-^  BaetorloltKy:  BOaiif, 
College,  Cambridge.  L 

W.  A.  B.  C       Rev.  Wiluam  Augustus  Brevoort  Cooudce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  f  5??f!ilf^^^^i 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  English  History.  St  David's. 
College,  Lampeter,  1880-1&1.   Author  of  Gtiide  td  SwUzeriand;  Tht  Alps  in  Nature 
and  M  History  i  Ac.   Editor  of  the  Alpiw  Journal,  1880-1881S. 


BartoloiflMtIa;  Baiel; 
Bttiet  Aipcs;  B«uill«g 
BaUloaoiUM  Iwii; 


W.  A.  0.  Walter  Armstrong  Graham. 

His  Siamese  Majesty's  Resident  Commissioner  for  the  Siamese  Malay  StAt*  of 
KelantM.  Cominander,  Order  of  the  Whit«  Elephant.  Member  o£  the  Bnrma 
Civfl  Service,  iteo-ioox.  Author  of  Th€  ftfmck  Mmam  Catholic  Mission  ntjSiam; 
Kslantan,  a  Handbooh;  &c. 


W«  A.  P,  WAnzft  Aua9N  Pbxuip9>  MA 

Formerly  Ethibitioner  of  Morton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  CoUege, ' 
Oxford.   Author  of  Modem  Europe;  The  War  of  Creeh  Independenu;  &c 


AosWa-Hiuiftiy:  History 

{in  part); 
Babeof;  Baltnoe  of  Pow«r; 
Bwon;  Bates; 

Bafarla:  History;  B^coIiim; 
Berlin:  Congress  and  Treaty  of; 
Bernard,  St;  BiiettiL 


W.  Bo.  WiLREIJf  BOUSSET,  D.Th. 

Professor  of  New  Tesument  Exegesis  in  the  Univerrity  of  Gflttingen.    Author  of  •{  BatflWei. 
Das  Wesen  der  Religion;  The  An^hrist  Ufimd;  &c  ' 


{ 

'W.  B.  Ca.         W.  Brougbton  Carr.  f  •^,  n^t^A.-^. 

Formeriy  Editor  of  the  BrUish  Bee  Journal  and  the  Bee-Keepers'  Record,  \  "^*  ^^^^P*H- 


W.  C  P.  WnUAM  CBARtES  POPPLEWELL,  M.Sc.,  A.M.l.C.E. 

Lecturer  in  Eqgineerii^  in  Manchester  School  of  1 

cheater).   ^ihottA  Compressed  Air;  Meal  EnfiMes;  Sic. 


Lecturer  in  Engineering  in  Manchester  School  of  Technology  (University  of  Man-  \  BeOowsaDdBtowiBfJbMUllBQL 


-{' 


W.  B.  D.  WxLUAM  Ernest  Dalby,  M.A.,  M.In9T.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  f 

Brofessor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds,of  London  I 
Institute  Central  Technical  Cgll^.  South  Kenan^ton.    Associate  Member  of  the  •{  Biaringi. 
Institute  01  Naval  Architects.     Author  of  The  Bdlancing  of  Engines;  Valves  and  I     ' 
Valve  Gear  Mechanisms ;  &c  t 

W.  B.  0.  Sir  William  Edmund  Garstin,  G.C.M.G.  f 

Governing  Director,  Suez  Canal  Co.    Formerly  Inspector>General  of  Irrigation,  <  Balir-el-€i1iafal  (In  poH^^ 
Egypt.    Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  ip  Egypt»  1904-1908.  { 

W.  H.  Be.         Wiluam  Henry  Bennett,  M.A^  D.D.,  DXitt.  (Ckntab.).  f 

Professor  of  ()ld  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges.  London.!  Balaam; 
Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  Coflege,  Cambridge.    Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth  |  iWiirnhnh 
College,  Sheflteld.   Author  oi  Religiom  of  the  Fost^&nlic  Prophets;  &c  L 

W.  H.  Ha.        Wiluam  Henry  Haoow,  M.A.,  If u8.Doa  f 

Priocipnl.  Armstrong  CoDeee.  NewcasftleHm'Tyne.  Formeriy  PcUow  and  Tlrtor  of  J  i^^ti  V  P  V. 
Woroestcr  Coliege.  Oxford.  Member  of  Council.  Royal  College  of  Music  Editor  |  *^°»  *^  '^^  ^ 
Oxford  History  of  Music,  Author  ol  Studies  in  Modetn  Music  ;&c  I 


Oxford  History  of  Music,  Author  of  Studies  in  Modern  Music ;  • 

W.  J.  H.*         William  Jambs  Huchan. 

Past  Senior  Ctand  Deacon  of  Freemasons  of  Ei^gland,  1874.    Hon.  Senior  Warden  <{  BankeTrHarki. 
of  Grand  Lodges  of  Egypt,  Quebec  and  lona,  &c 

"W.  L»  Dl  William  Lssue  Davidson,  LL.D. 


xiAM  LssuE  Davidson,  LL.D.  f 

ProfcsMf  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Aberdeen  University.    Author  of  The  Lopoof<  Baln» 
Definition;  Christian  Ethics;  &c.   Editor  of  Alexander  Bain'a  Autobioyaphy.  I 

W.  ■•  8.  William  Milugan  Sloane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  ^  r 

.  Professor  of  History,  C^umbia  University.  New  York.     Secretory  to  George  J  BMiAMfL  fiaortf*. 

Bancroft  while  Amencan  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  rt72-i875.      Author  of  Life  of]  »«»^«H  wwirg^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  {. 

W.  P.  C.  WauAM  Prideaux  Courtney.  J  B«tli,  WilllAm  WtHmmfp 

See  the  article:  Courtney,  L.  H.,  Baron.  V     Marqoess  of. 

W.  P.  J.  William  Price  Tames.  f 

University  College.  Oxford.     Barrister-atLaw,    High  Bailiff  of  County  Courts, <  Banle,  J.  H. 
Cardiff.    Author  of  Romantic  Professions;  &c    '  i 

W.  P.  R«  Hon.  Wiluam  Pember  Reeves.  f 

.Director  of  London  School  of  Economics.  Asent-General  and  High  Commisnoner  j  n^n^niia.  Jokn. 
for  New  Zealand,  1896-1909.  Minister  of  Education,  Labour  and  Justice.  New  |  ■"■■^"™i  ••■•m 
Zealand,  1891-1896.  Author  of  The  Long  WhiU  Cloud,  a  History  of  New  Zealand ;  &c.  I 


W.  R.  Lethaby,  F.S.A.  f 

Principal  of  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  under  the  London  C^nty  Council.  \  BapUsteiy. 
Author  of  Architecture,  Mysticism  and  Myth;  &c  L 


W*Bm  Wiluam  Sanday,  D.D.,  LLJ).,  Lttt.D. 

Lady  Marearet  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    CThap- 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  Hb  Majesty  the  King.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford. ' 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  Inspiration  (Bampton  Lecture,  1893); 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  &c 


Bible:  Nem  Testament:  Canon* 


W.T.Cft. 
W.T.T.-D, 


W.W. 

W.Wt. 

W.Wr. 

W.R.8. 
W.W.IU* 
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WnxzAic  Tbomas  Calman,  D.Sc,  VZS.  f 

AnisUnt  in  chaige  of  Cnisucea,  Natural  Ifittary  Muaeniii,  South  KenMogton.  <  Banaols. 
Anthor  of  *'  Crustacea  "  in  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zoplogy.  L 

Sxi  WntZAic  TuBium  TniSELToif-DyEH,  FJLS^  K.C3i.G.,  CLE.,  D5c  LL.D., 
Ph.D.,  FX.S. 

Bunthim,  G«oig», 


r  Averroes; 
lAvloaiiiia. 

BMqm  PfOTiBoet; 


WlUIAlC  WiaLACB,  M.A. 

Soe  the  btographical  article:  Wallacb,  Wu4Jam  (1644-1897). 

Rev.  WsNTWOftTH  Webster  (d.  1906). 
Author  of  Basque  Legends;  &c 

WiLUSTON  Walker,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f 

Profenor  of  Church  History,  Yale  University.    Author  of  History  of  the  Comtr^  •(  BMPII*  LSOOird. 
gational  Ckurckes  im  tko  Unstei  Stales;  The  R^ormaHom;  Jokm  CaMn;  Ac.  t 

W.  Robertson  Smith.  LL.D. 

See  the  biofraphicai  article:  Smith,  William  Robertson. 

WiLUAM  Walker  Rockwell,  Lic.Thbol. 


{ 


{ 


UAM  Walker  Rockwell,  Lic.Theol.  f  _^  ..      . 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Umon  Theological  Seminary.  New  Yorlcl  lMtAietXI.»XlL,XIIL,W;  ' 
Author  of  Die  Doppeleke  des  Landirafen  PIniipp  won  Hessen.  [ 


PRINCIPAL  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


Aio  CompooBdi. 

Bamei,  WflUain. 

Belfort:  Town. 

Bermudas. 

^ff^fiffii^ 

Barometer. 

BeH  Sir  Charles. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah. 

Atom 

Barrister. 

Beliadoni. 

BemoQitt. 

BMder»P.  X. 

Barrow,  Isaac. 

BeUamdne. 

Berthelet 

Bftber. 

Bastlat,  F. 

Bdhuy. 

Berwick  (Duke  of). 

Balqr-Ftemiiic. 

Bastnie. 

Belle-Isle,  G.  L.  A.  F.,  Due  de. 

Berwickshire. 

Bachelor. 

Baths. 

Benares. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

BaekKammon. 

Battery. 

Benedek. 

Beryllium. 

Baden;  Grand  Ducky. 

Baudelaire. 

Benediction. 

Besancon. 

Badftt. 

Baatien. 

Benefice. 

Bessemer,  Sir  Heniy. 

Badmlntoi. 

Baxter,  Richard. 

Benevolenoe. 

Bet  and  Betting. 

Bagatelle. 

Bayard,  P.  T. 

l^tifiil, 

BetrothaL 

Basalne* 

BenfeL 

Beyle. 

Balaklava. 

Bean. 

Benin. 

Bteique. 

Bale,  John. 

Bear. 

BenJanUn  (Judah  PhlUp). 

Bha^por. 

BaUoL 

Bear-Bittinf   and   BoB- 

Benson  ( Arebblsboy  of  Canter- 

BiUe ChristUns. 

Ballet 

Balttng. 

bury). 

Bichromates  and  ChromalM. 

BaUot 

Beaton. 

Bentley,  Blobaid. 

Bidder. 

Balneotheiafenttei. 

Beaufort:  Family. 

Benton. 

Bigamy* 

Bamboo. 

Beaufort^  Hemy.' 

BemaMehyde. 

BIJapur. 

Ban. 

Beaufnarchalf. 

Bensene. 

Bikanlr. 

Bftftunftt 

Beaumont:  FamUy, 

Benzoic  Add. 

Bilaspur. 

Bank-notei.  ■ 

Becher. 

Berar. 

BUbao. 

Barbadof. 

Beddoes,  nomai  LoteD. 

Berbers. 

BUUards. 

Barbarooa. 

Bedford,  Barb  and  DuKSI  of. 

Berengarlus. 

Binomial. 

Barbed  Wlrew 

Bedfordshire. 

Beresf ord.  Lord  Chailes. 

Birch. 

Bareelona. 

Bedouins. 

Beresford,  Viscount 

Birkenhead. 

Barelaf«  Alenndir* 

Beecber,  I^rnuuu 

Bergen. 

Birmingham. 

Barire  de  Ylentae. 

Behar. 

Beri-BerL 

Bimey,  Jamee  G. 

Bariam. 

Beheading. 

Berkshire. 

Biron,  Armand  de  Qontgni 

Barlaam  and  JMaytaat 

MJart. 

Berlloi. 

Birth. 

Bartaf. 

Bettait:  ttdatid. 

Betmondny* 

Biiagr  (Vttcaja). 
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AUtTBIA.  lAWra  (Ger.  NUitrMmnch  or  Oskneich  unkr 
der  EnH$,  **  AosUia  bdour  the  Dver  Enns  "),  an  aichdudiy  and 
crownkod  of  Aostria,  bounded  £.  by  HiuDg&iy,  N.  by  Bohemk 
and  Monvia»  W.  by  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria,  and  S.  by 
Styria.  It  hat  an  area  of  7654  sq.  m.  and  i>  dividied  into  two 
parts  by  the  Danube,  which  enteis  at  its  most  westerly  point, 
and  leaves  it  at  its  eastern  extremity,  near  Pressbur^  North 
of  this  line  is  the  low  hilly  country,  known  as  the  WaUnerttl, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  and  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  plateau.  Towards  the  W.  it  attains  in  the  Weins- 
^aga  Wald,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  the  Peilstein,  an  altitude 
o<  3478  ft.,  and  descends  towards  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
through  the  Gfdhlec  Wald  (s368  fu)  afid  the  Manhartagebirge 
(1758  ft).  Its  moat  south-easterly  offihoots  are  formed  by  the 
Basambeig  (i  180  ft.),  qcar  Vieana,  just  opposite  the  Kahlenberg. 
The  southern  divisioa  of  the  province  js,  in  the  main,  mountainous 
and  hilly>  and  is  occunied  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Alps  and  their 
offoboots.  The  principal  groups  are:  the  Voralpe  (5802  ft.),  the 
DArrenstein  (6156  ft.),  the  Oticher  (6205  ft.),  the  Raxalpe 
(6589  ft.)  and  the  Schneebeig  (6806  It.),  which  is  the  highest 
sumnut  in  the  whole  province  To  the  E.  of  the  famous  ridge 
of  Semmeiing  are  the  groups  of  the  Wechsel  (5700  fu)  and  the 
teithaffebkge  (1674  ft.).  The  offshoots  of  the  Alpine  group 
are  formed  by  the  Wiener  Wald,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
1929  ft.  In  the  Schflpfl  and  ends  N.W.  of  Vienna  in  the  Kahlen- 
bug  (1404  ft.)  and  Leopoldsberg  (1380  ft). 

Lower  Austria  belongs  to  the  watershed  of  th^  Danube,  which 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lainsitj(,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
lloldau,  receives  all  the  Other  riven  of  the  province.  Its  principal 
aflluenu  on  the  right  are:  the  Emu,  Ybbs,  Erlauf,  Pielach, 
Traiscn,  Wien,  Schwechat  Fischa  and  Ldtha;  on  the  left  the 
Isper,  Krems,  Kamp,  G^ivau  and  the  March.    Besides  the 


Danube,  only  the  Enns  and  the  March  are  navigable  rivtn. 
Amongst  the  small  Alpine  lakes,  the  Eilaufsee  and  the  Lunter 
See  are  worth  mentioning.  Of  its  mineral  springs,  the  best 
known  are  the  sulphur  springi  of  Baden,  the  iodine  q>rings  of 
Deutsch-Altenburg,  the  iron  springs  of  Pyrawarth,  and  the 
thermal  springs  of  VfisUu.  In  general  the  climate,  which  varies 
with  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  is  moderate  and  healthy, 
although  subject  to  rapid  changes  dt  temperature.  Although 
43*4  %  of  the  total  area  is  arable  land,  the  soil  is  only  of  moderate 
fertility  and  does  not  satisfy  the  warns  of  this  thickly^populat^ 
province.  Woods  occui^  34*>%»  gardens  and  meadows  13*1  % 
and  pastures  3*3%*  VInegraxds  Occupy  2%  of  the  total  area 
and  produce  a  good  wine,  specially  those  on  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  Wiener  Wald.  Cattle-rearing  is  not  well  developed,  but 
game  and  fish  are  plentiful  Mining  is  only  of  slight  importance, 
sm^  quantities  of  coal  and  iron*ore  befaig  extracted  In  the 
Alpine  foothill  region;  graphite  b  found  near  Miihldocf.  From 
an  Industrial  point  of  vkw.  Lower  Austria  stands,  together  with 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  In  the  front  rank  amongst  the  Austrian 
provinces.  The  centre  of  its  great  industrial  activity  is  the 
capital,  Vienna  ff.t.);  but  In  the  region  of  the  Wiener  Wald 
up  to  the  Semmering,  owing  to  its  many  waters,  which  can  be 
transformed  into  motive  power,  many  factories  are  spread.  The 
prtedpal  industries  are;  the  metallurgic  and  textile  industries  in 
all  their  branches,  milling,  brewing  and  chemicals;  paper, 
leather  and  silk;  cloth,  objiu  dt  lmx€  and  millinery;  physical 
and  musical  instruments;  sugar,  tobacco  factories  and  food- 
stuffs. The  very  extensive  commerce  of  the  province  has  also 
its  ceatre  in  Vienna.  The  jxipulation  of  Lower  Austria  in  1900 
was  3.100,493,  which  corresponds  to  403  inhabiunts  per  sq.  m. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  most  densely  populated  province  of  Austria^ 
According  to  the  language  in  oomanon  use,  95%  of  the  populatioii 
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was  Gennaii,  4*66  %  was  Cs«ch,  and  the  remainder  was  composed 
o(  Poles,  Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Croatians  and  Italians.  According 
to  religion  92*47  %  of  the  inhabitants  were  Roman  Catholics; 
5*07  %  were  Jews;  a*  11%  were  Protestants  and  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  Greek  church.  In  the  matter  of  education. 
Lower  Austria  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  provinces  of  Austria^ 
and  99*8  %  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  attended  school 
regularly  in  1900.  The  local  diet  is  composed  of  78  members, 
of  which  the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  the  bishop  of  St  P5lten  and 
the  rector  of  the  Vienna  University  are  members  ex  officio. 
Lower  Austria  sends  64  members  to  the  Imperial  Reichsrat  at 
Vienna.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  province  is  divided 
into  33  districts  and  three  towns  with  autonomous  munici- 
palities: Vienna  (1,662,269),  the  capital  (since  1905  including 
Floridsdorf,  36,599),  Wiener-Neustadt  (38,438)  and  Waidhofen 
on  the  Ybbs  (4447) .  Other  principal  towns  are:  Baden( 1 3.447), 
Bruck  on  the  Leitha  (5134),  Schwechat  (8241),  Korneuburg 
(8298),  Stokerau  (10,313),  Krems  (12,657),  Mddling  (15.304)1 
Reichenau  (7457),  Neunkirchen  (10,831),  St  PSlten  (i4i5io) 
and  Klostemeuburg  (11,595). 

The  original  archduchy,  which  included  Upper  Ailistria,  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  oldest  possession  of 
the  house  of  Habsbuig  in  its  present  dominions. 

See  F.  Umlauft.  Das  Enheno^tum  Ostene^h  unttr  4er  Enns, 
vol.  i.  of  the  collection  Die  Ldnder  Osterreick-  Ungams  in  Wort  una 
Bild  (Vienna.  1881-1889.  15  vols.);  Die  dsterreichisch-ungariscke 
Monarckie  in  Woti  wnS  Bitd,  vgl,  d  (Vienna.  1886*1902,  24  vols.);' 
M.  Vansca.  Cesck4  l9ie4er-  u,  Qbef-Qsterreidu  (if&  Heerea's  StaaUtir 
iesch.,  Gotha,  1905)' 

AUSTRIA.  ^PPER  {Get.  Oberdstcrreick  or  Osterreick  ob  der 
EnnSf  *'  Austna  above  the  river  Enns  ")>  t^  archduchy  and 
crown-land  of  Austria,  bounded  N.  by  Bohemia,  W.  by  Bavaria, 
S.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria,  and  E.  by  Lower  Austria.  It  has  an 
area  of  4631  sq.  m.  Upper  Austria  is  divided  by  the  Danube 
into  two  unequal  parts.  Its  snudler  northern  part  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  southern  angle  of  the  Bohemian  forest  and  contains 
as  culminating  points  the  Pl5cklstein  (4510  ft)  and  theSternstein 
(3690  ft.).  The  southern  part  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Eastern  Alps,  containing  the  Salzkammergutand  Upper  Austrian 
Alps,  which  are  foimd  principally  in  the  district  of  Salzkammergut 
(q.v.).  To  the  north  of  these  mountains,  stretching  towards  the 
Danube,  is  the  Alpine  foothill  region,  composed  partly  of  terraces 
and  partly  of  swelling  un<lulations,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  HausrackwaML  This  is  a  wooded  chain  of  mountains, 
with  many  branches,  rich  in  brown  ooal  and  culminating  in  the 
(Sdblberg  (3950  ft.).  Upper  Austria  belongs  to  the  watershed 
of  the  Danube,  which  flows  through  it  from  west  to  east,  and 
receives  here  on  the  right  the  Inn  with  the  Salzach,  the  Traun, 
the  Enns  with  the  Steyr  and  on  its  left  the  Great  and  Little  Mahl 
rivers.  The  Schwansenbeig  canal  between  the  Gmt  MllU  and 
the  Moldau  establishes  a  direct  navigable  route  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Elbe.  The  climate  of  Upper  Austria,  which 
varies  according  to  the  altitude,  is  on  the  whole  moderate;  it  is 
somewhat  severe  in  the  north,  but  is  mild  in  Salzkammergut. 
The  population  of  the  duchy  in  1900  was  809,918,  which  u 
equiv^nt  to  174*8  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  It  has  the  greatest 
density  of  population  of  any  of  the  A^ne  provinces.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  of  German  stock  and  Roman 
Catholics.  For  administrative  purposes.  Upper  Austria  is 
divided  Into  tWo  autonottMus  municipalities,  Lmz  (58,778)  the 
capital,  and  Steyr  (17,593)  and  12  districts.  Other  principal 
towns  are  Wels  (12,187),  Ischi  (9646)  and  Gmunden  (7126).  The 
local  diet,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Lins  Is  a  member  ex  offici^^  Is 
composed  of  50  members  and  the  duchy  sends  23  members  to 
the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  is  fertile^  indeed  35*08  %  of  the  whole 
atea  b  arable.  Agricultuf^  is  well  developed  and  relatively 
large  quantities  of  the  principal  cereals  are  im>duced.  Upper 
Austria  has  the  largest  proportion  of  meadows  in  all  Austria, 
s^*S4%>  'while  3*49%  is  lowland  and  Alpine  pasturage.  Of  the 
remainder,  woods  occupy  34*03  %,  gardens  i  '99  %  and  4*93  %  is 
unproductive.  Cattle-breeding  is  also  in  a  veiy  advanced  stage 
and  together  with  the  timbec-tnde  forms  acoo^derabteiesooroe 


of  the  province.  The  principal  mineral'wealth  of  Upper  Austria 
is  salt,  of  which  it  extracts  nearly  50%  of  the  toul  Austrian 
production.  Other  important  products  are  lignite,  gypsum  and 
a  variety  of  valuable  stones  and  clays.  There  are  about  thirty 
mineral  springs,  the  best  known  being  the  salt  baths  of  Ischl 
and  the  iodine  waters  at  Halt  The  principal  industries  are  the 
iron  and  metal  manufactures,  chiefly  centred  at  Steyr.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  machine,  linen,  cotton  and  paper  manu- 
factures, the  milling,  brewing  and  distilling  industries  and 
shipbuilding.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  salt,  stone, 
timber,  live>stock,  woollen  and  iron  wares  and  paper. 

See  Edibacher.  Landeskunde  von  Oberisierreick  (Linz,  snd  ed., 
i883>:  Vansca.  op.  cii.  in  the  preceding  article. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  or  the  Austro-HuncaUan  Monakchv 
CGer.  Oslerreickisck-ungariscke  Monarckie  or  Osterreickisck- 
ungarisckes  Reick),  the  official  name  of  a  country  situated  in 
central  Europe,  bounded  E.  by  Russia  and  Rumania,  S.  by 
Rumania,  Servia,  Turkey  and  Montenegro,  W.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein,  and  the  German  Empire, 
and  N.  by  the  German  Empire  and  Russia.  It  occupies  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  Europe,  with  an  area  (1905) 
of  339,977  sq.  m.  The  monarchy  consists  of  two  independent 
states:  the  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  in  the  council  of 
the  empire  {ReicksraO,  unofficially  called  Austria  (q.v.)  or 
Cisleithania;  and  the  "lands  of  St  Stephen's  Crown,"  un- 
oflldally  caUed  Hungary  {q.%)  «r  Tfaasl|Mihaaia.  It  received 
its  actual  name  by  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 
of  the  14th  of  November  1868,  replacing  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  under  which  the  dominions  under  his  sceptre  were 
formeriy  known.  The  Aiistro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  very 
often  called  unofficially  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  had  in  1901  a 
population  of  45,405,267  inhabitants,  comprising  therefore 
within  its  borders,  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of 
Europe.  By  the  Beriin  Treaty  of  1878  the  principalities  of 
B9snia  and  Herzegovina  with  an  area  of  19,702  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  (1895)  of  1,591,036  inhabitants,  owning  Turkey  as 
suzerain,  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  their  annexation  in  1908  was  recognized  by  the 
Powers  in  1909,  so  that  they  became  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  monarchy. 

(^owiwmml.-'ThepresentcoastltutionoftheAustro-H'uiigarfen 
monarchy  (see  Austria)  is  based  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  first  promulgated  on  the  19th  of  April 
i7i3i  whereby  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  settled  in  the 
dynasty  of  Habeburg-Lorraine,  descending  by  right  4>f  primo* 
geniture  and  Uneal  succes^n  to  male  hefrs,  and,  in  case  <^  thefr 
extinction,  to  the  female  line,  and  whereby  the  indissolubility 
and  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy  are  determined;  is  baked, 
further,  on  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  of  the 
2oth  of  October  i860,  whereby  the  constitutional  form  of 
government  is  introduced;  and,  lastly,  on  the  so-called  Aus^ekk 
or  "Compromise,"  concluded  on  the  8th  of  February  1867, 
whereby  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Hangar)^  were 
regulated. 

The  two  separate  states-^Austria  and  Hungary^^re  com^ 
pletely  Independent  of  each  other,  and  each  has  its  own  parlia* 
ment  and  its  own  government.  The  unity  of  the  monarchy  is 
expressed  in  the  common  head  of  the  state,  who  boars  the  titie 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  and  In  the 
common  administration  of  a  series  of  affairs,  which  affect  both 
halves  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  These  are:  (i)  foreign  affairs, 
induding  diplomatic  and  consular  representation  abroad; 
(3)  the  army,  induding  the  navy,  but  exduding  the  annual- 
voting  of  recruits,  and  the  special  army  of  each  state;  (3)  finance 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  joint  expenditure. 

For  the  administration  of  these  common  affairs  there  are 
three  joint  ministries:  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  atid  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  house,  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  mfnistty 
of  finance.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  authority  of  the  joint 
ministers  is  rotrictcd  to  common  affairs,  and  that  they  are 
notallowedtodirectorexerdseanyinfluenctfon  affairs  of  ^vem-* 
mcnt  affecting  separately  one  of  the  halves  of  the  monarchy. 
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The  minister  of  fore^  affaits  conducts  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  can  conclude  international 
treaties.  But  commerdal  treaU^  and  such  state  treaties  as 
impose  burdens  on  the  state,  or  parts  of  the  state,  or  involve 
a  change  of  territoiy,  require  the  pailianientaiy  assent  of  both 
autes.  The  minister  of  war  is  the  head  for  the  administiation  of 
all  militaiy  affairs,  except  those  of  the  Austrian  Landwekr  and  of 
the  Hungarian  Honuds,  which  are  committed  to  the  ministries 
for  national  defence  of  the  two  respective  states.  But  the 
supreme  conunand  of  the  army  is  vested  in  the  monarch,  who 
In^  the  power  to  take  all  measures  tegardfng  the  vhole  army. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  total  armed  power  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  forms  a  whole  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
sovereign.  The  minister  of  finance  has  charge  of  the  finances  of 
common  affairs,  prepares  the  joint  budget,  and  administers  the 
joint  state  debt.  (Tiff  1909  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina Were  also  administered  by  the  joint  minister  of  finance, 
excepting  matters  exclusively  dependent  on  the  minister  of  war.) 
For  the  control  of  the  common  finances,  there  is  appointed  a 
joint  supreme  court  of  accounts,  which  audits  the  accounts  of 
the  joint  ministries. 

BfitfK<.->Side  by  tide  with  the  budget  of  each  state  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  there  is  a  common  budcet.  which  comprises  the  expendi- 
tnre  necessary  for  the  common  affairs,  namely  lor  the  conduct  of 
fofdgn  affairs,  for  the  army,  and  for  the  minifttry  of  finance.  The 
revenues  of  the  joint  budget  coniist  of  the  revenues  of  the  joint 
ministrws,  the  net  proceecls  of  the  customs,  and  the  quota,  or  the 
proportional  contributions  of  the  two  stares.  This  quota  is  fixed 
lor  a  period  of  years,  and  generally  coincides  with  the  duration  of 
the  customs  and  commercial  treaty.  'Until  1897  Austria  contri- 
buted 70%, and  Hungary  30%  of  the  joint  expenditure,  remaining 
after  deduction  of  the  common  revenue,  it  was  then  decided  that 
from  1897  to  July  1907  the  quou  should  be  661$  for  Austria,  and 
33A  for  Hunrary.  In  1907  Hungary's  contribution  was  raised  to 
36*4 %.  Of  the  total  chaiges  2  ^  is  first  of  all  debited  to  Hungary 
on  account  of  the  incorporation  with  this  state  of  the  former  military 
frontier. 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  common  administration  were  as 
foHowsin  i905>-« 


Revenue-^ 
MtnUtry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Ministry  of  War 
Ministry  of  Finance    .       ^ 
Board  of  Control 
The  Customs 
Proportional  contributions. 


•a 


Total  • 
Bxpendituri-^ 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs       •       «      ^      . 
Ministry  of  War: — 
Army  .       •*«<»« 

Navy ;.....,»»      .^ 
Ministry  of  Finance    •       .       «       «      «       ^^ 
Board  of  Control        ..,,., 
Extraordinary  Military  Expenditure 
Extraordinary  Military  Expenditure  in  Bosnia 

Total  . 

The  foUowlM;  table  gives  in  thousands  sterling 
1875-1905:— 


for  Che  years 


£31,167 
305.907 
4.870 
18 
4.780,000 
15.650448 

£30,762.410 

£485480 

13.679.160 

a.306.100 

177.000 

13.250 

4.785.500, 

315.920 

£20,762410 

the  joint  budget 


0«M.~Be8ides  the  debts  of  each  state  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
there  is  a  general  debt,  whidi  u  borne  jointly  by  Austria  atul  Hun- 
gary. The  following  table  gives  in  millions  stming  the  amount  oi 
the  general  debt  for  the  years  1875-1905  >— 


1875. 

1885. 

1895. 

1900. 

1905. 

232-4I 

231 KW 

a29.67 

226-81 

224.31 

Expenditurt. 


1875- 

1885. 

J895. 

190a 

1905. 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Miaiatry   of   War   (Army  and 
Navy)       ....... 

Ministry  of  Finance     .     .     . 
Svprcme  Court  of  Accounts    « 

Total 

396 

9005-4 

154-2 

10-5 

368-7 

10.085 
167-2 
10-6 

333 

w.53» 
170-4 
10-7 

433-4 

13.887-5 
"75 
125 

493-8 

18.067-7 

177-1 

13-3 

9566-1 

10^631-5 

13.0531 

M.508-4 

20430.3 

KttttlMt* 


For  the  above  Departments 

Customs. 

Pn^xMtional  Contributions 

Total 

432 

W7-4 
8136-7 

258-2 
403-3 

997  M 

260-7 
8316-4 

360-3 
5303-JJ 
9045-8 

33 » -9 

47997 

15.650-4 

9566-1 

10.631-5 

13.053-1 

14.508-4 

30.430-3 

DeUgaiions. — ^The  constitutional  right  of  voting  mon^ 
applicable  to  the  common  affairs  and  of  its  pditical  control 
is  exercised  by  the  Delegations,  which  consist  each  of  sixty 
members,  chosen  for  one  year,  one-third  of  them  by  the  Austrian 
Herrenhaus  (Upper  House)  and  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Magnates 
(Upper  House),  and  two-thirds  of  them  by  the  Austrian  and  the 
Hungarian  Houses  of  Representatives.  The  delegations  are 
annually  summoned  by  the  monarch  alternately  to  Vienna  and 
to  Budapest  Each  delegation  has  its  separate  uttings,  both 
alike  public.  Their  decisions  are  reciprocally  communicated 
in  writing,  and,  in  case  of  non-agreement,  their  deliberations 
are  renewed.  Should  three  such  interchanges  be  made  without 
agreement,  a  common  plenary  sitting  is  held  of  an  equal  number 
of  both  delegations;  and  these  collectively,  without  discussion, 
decide  the  question  by  common  vote.  The  common  decisions 
of  both  houses  require  for  their  validity  the  sanction  of  the 
monarch.  Each  delegation  has  the  right  to  formulate  resolutions 
independently,  and  to  cal  to  account  and  arraign  the  common 
ministees.  In  the  exercise  of  their  ofike  the  members  of  both 
delegations  are  irresponsible,  enjoying  c<mstitutional  immunity. 

Army. — ^The  military  system  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  is  similar  In  both  states,  and  rests  since  1868  upon  the 
principle  of  the  universal  and  personal  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  bear  arms.  Its  military  force  is  composed  of  the  common 
army  (K.  und  K,);  the  speckl  armies,  namely  the  Austrian 
{K.K.)  Landwekr f  a'nd  the  Hungarian  HowiedSt  which  are 
separate  national  institutions,  and  the  LandsHtrm  or  levy-in- 
mass.  As  stated  above,  the  common  army  stands  under  the 
adnunistration  of  the  joint  minister  of  war,  while  the  special 
armies  are  under  the  administration  of  the  respective  ministries 
of  national  defence.  The  yearly  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
army  is  fixed  by  the  military  bills  voted  by  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  parliaments,  and  is  generally  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  population,  according  to  the  last  census  returns. 
It  amounted  In  1905  to  103.100  men,  of  which  Austria  furnished 
59,211  men,  and  Hungary  43.889.  Besides  xo,ooo  men  arc 
annually  allotted  to  the  Austrian  Landwehr,  and  12,500  to  the 
Hungarian  Honveds.  The  term  of  bervlce  is  9  years  (3  years  in 
the  cavalry)  with  the  colours,  7  or  8  In  the  reserve  and  2  in  the 
Landwehr;  in  the  case  of  men  not  drafted  to  the  active  army 
the  same  total  period  of.  service  isl  spent  in  various  spedal 
reserves. 

for  the  military  and  administrattve  service  of  the  army  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  divided  into  16  military  territorial  districts  (15  of  which 
correspond  to  the  15  army  corps)  and  loft  ■upfderoentary  districts 
(105  for  the  army,  and  3  for  the  navy).  In  190a.  since  which  year  no 
material  change  was  made  in  the  formal  organization  of  the  army, 

there  were  ^  cavalry  divisions  and  31  in- 
fantiy  divisions,  formed  in  15  army  corps, 
which  are  located  as  follows:— I.  Cracow.  11. 
Vienna.  HI.  Craz,  IV.  Budapest.  V.  Press- 
burg,  VI.  Kaachau.  VII.  Temesvitr.  VI IJ. 
Prague.  IX.  Josefstadt,  X.  PrzemysU  XI. 
Lemberg,  XII.  Herrmanitttadt,  XI li.  Agram. 
XIV.  Innsbruck.  XV.  Serajewo.  In  addition 
there  is  the  military  district  of  Zara.  The 
usual  strength  of  the  corps  is.  2  infantry  divi- 
sions (4  bngades,  8  or  ^  regiments,  3a  or  36 
battalions),  1  cavalry  brigade  (18  squadrons)^ 
and  1  artillery  brigade  ^16*18  batteries  or 
128-144  field-guns) j  besides  technical  and 
defartmental  units  and  in  some  cases  fort  less 
artilksy  regiments.  The  infantry  is  organlked 
into  Knc  regiments,  ]jkgef  and  Tirokse  regi- 
ments, the  cavalry  into  dragoonsj  lancers. 
Uhlans  and  hussars,  the  artiOery  mte  regi- 
mentt.  Tha  Austrian  Landwehr  (which  re- 
tains the  old  designation   iCJC*  forroetly 
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n  Botaa  and  Heracgovina  in 


The  peace  Mnn«h'ol  tin  nctivn  army  tn  cianhatanta  ii  tliui  about 
MOjOoo  offinrt  ano  men,  induvve  of  the  two  l^ndwehm  and  of  (he 
AiHlriin  "  K.K."  guanlfc  the  Hungarian  crown  gua^d^  the  gen- 

* --      '^onumbeiaolllieLindailiraaDd  IhewarHrenBth 

>d  (met*  ire  not  publiahcd.     It  ii  eatimated  ihit 


fiRuretciveanappniKiAale  total  tireneth  of  i)i47.Poo,  r 
of  LandktumL 

FtrlifialieiH.^'nt  principal  (ottificationa  in  Auiti 
an:  Ciacow  and  Prrerayil  in  Galicia:  Komiiom,  (h-  - 
inland  ronlScaiioni,  NteiviradTo-And  and  Temciv; 
Seraiewo,  Mouar  and  Bilek  In  Boania-Hcnegovina 
liimlien,  npscUlly  thoie  in  Tirol,  have  aumemui 
vboae  centre  it  fomaad  by  Trent  utd  Fanicnkfeate 
Biilitary  toada  kadiai  into  Carinthla  have  beca  provii 
de<en>ivewar1a,aaatMilbDrEeth.PrB]11PaH,&c.  Tl 

Vienna  and  Budaoeit,  are  not  (ortllied.    On  the  Adtiati . 

'iW  la  atroKlyleTtiiiad  with  a«  aad  land  delcno 
;e.  Md  levefal  plao     ■    "  ■  .  . .    - 


fleetanatPola. 


at  of  thn  miniatiy  of  war 

nunibvciuirptdo boati.    The headqnattan of r    ' 
which  ia  ttw  pitacipal  naval  artcnal  and  harlxH 
another  gnat  naval  Mallon  iaTrkate. 

rnidt.— On  (he  ban  of  the  c 
betvaen  Auuiia  and  Hungafy, 
every  »n  yeara.  the  faHowing  i 
allain  of  tM  monanhy.  are  in  b 
lame  principlea: — Cemneic^i  al 
letiilatian  on  the  dulbi  doady  o 


Hunnrian  Bank: 
(he  Silereata  of  be 

comiDerciftl  com  pi 


Iva  of  Boenia  ani 


each  army  coipa  except  in  the  caK  o[  the  Vienna  <ona.  »hKh  has 

Vm,. 

Iminta. 

E.p™ 

1^ 

8tjoo.<m> 

9j,soo,ooo 

tm/^U. 

Officin. 

Men. 

Horaeu 

Cum 

Article*. 

Value  in  HiUk™  Sterling.  ■    1 

Infanliy— 

AutriaDLaidwehr  ! 
Huniarian  Honvcdi 
Caval(5- 

AuKri!>nu'nciWir  '. 
Hungarian  Honvedi 

ToUl    .    ,     . 

"Sou,:  : 

Hungarian  Honvedl 

3 

170 

■f 

tl 

l,]5> 

IS 

liiB 

1900. 

1901. 

1901. 

■903- 

1904. 

aUd^ndtingpradum)* 
Manula^un^l  goodt.      .      . 

4IJ 

19s 

ii^fi 

S'-9 

£.pw.. 

ARklea. 

Value  ID  MiUiDbaScerling. 

1900. 

190.. 

190.. 

igoj. 

1904. 

».5«4 
■5.S6J 

S:!3 

JjMiB 

643»7 

l<H« 

fo^a 

ssSSaPi-; 

Jj:j 

if:! 

37" 

AS.r.sssrt; 

% 

id  leitjcr  gooda. 
Tlu  Ataln-Hnuriati 

monanrhyjithe-'Aimrc 


ft  waa  l£l!l^*a  1816. 
ank  until  ifiTg,  when  it 
lowbnnkitatxiteoCthe 

DC  coWicd  to  the  extenl 

[  to  bark  uHge.  Tbe 
mof  theclcarpnifitiof 


m  B  footinf  it  MKaiky.  bo 

Theaccountaoltbebanli 
Ital,  £8.750,000;  n 


ISO: 'note  circnbiion.  f&i.iji.ooo;  eaah.  <(s(i.7M,aoa.  In 
the  leierve  fund  waa  £Hfl.o4i ;  note  cimlaiSi.  ^«Di,oa«: 
£60x136.6:!.  The  charter  of  the  bank,  whiclmpbidla  1897. 
incwcd  until  (he  end  of  tot"     '-  ■■-  " ' i.i..-!.i 

SrtTdcma'nSt^'  iUmS  i'h  mt! 


below 


luoinliindenn  (an  Ul^ry, 
to.  Bk.)' 


I.  Tht  WhJ^  Uonartky. 
The  empire  of  Auilrit.  »  the  ofGdil  dt^gnation  of  Iht 
lertiloiiea  ruled  by  the  Hababutg  monarcby,  data  back  only  la 
]gD4,  wlKn  Fnndi  II,.  (he  latt  of  the  Holy  Rotnan  jiank 
emperon,  protliimed  hiinidf  emptrot  of  Auttria  ai  -^^mm 
Francis  I.  Hij  tnolive  In  doing  go  wai  to  jtuanl  ^  . .  .. 
agiinu  the  jrol  hotise  of  Habiburg  being  relegaled  ■'" 

(o  a  position  inletior  to  the  fireeiitu  Bompartes,  u     ' 
*"■    '     'colIapMof  the  Hob' Ronan  Empire,  (irerl 


of  Napi 


tvlalion  of  Uk  Habsborg  s 


title,  which  lepmenttd  bvl  ill  tbe  1 
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Magyam  aod  SUvs  tievtr  «ill!ligly  ioC6Kiiiz«d  a  style  which 
•gnortd  their  oatloiuil  rights  and  impUed  the  superiorily  oC  the 
German  elements  of  the  otonarchy;  to  the  Ocrmans  it  was  a 
poor  sabstitute  for  a  title  which  had  represented  the  political 
unity  of  Uie  Gennan  race  under  the  Hoty  Empire.  For  long 
after  the  Vienoa  Coogress  of  1814-1815  the  '*  Kaiser  "as  such 
exetdsed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  invagination/  of  the 
Gennan  people  outside  the  Habsbutg  dominions;  but  this  was 
l>ecause  the  title  was  still  surrounded  with  its  andent  halo  and 
jthe  essential  change  was  not  at  oaoe  recognized.  The  outcooieof 
the  long  struggle  with  Priosia,  which  in  1866  findly  broke  the 
9pell.  and  the  pn>clamatioA  of  the  Gennan  empire  ib  1871  left 
Ihe  title  ol  crapetor  of  Austria  stripped  of  everything  but  a 
purely  territorial  significance.  It  had,  moreover,  by  the  compact 
with  Hungary  of  1867,  ceased  even  fully  to  represent  the  relation 
of  the  emperor  to  aU  his  dominions;  and  the  title  which  had 
been  devised  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  Habdmrg  monarchy 
sank  into  the  official  style  of  the  sovereign  of  but  a  half;  while 
even  within  the  Austrian  empire  proper  it  Is  resented  by  those 
peoples  which,  like  the  Bohemians,  wish  to  obtain  the  same 
recognition  of  their  national  independende  as  was  conceded  to 
Hungary.  In  placing  tht  account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Habsbuig  monarchy  under  this  heading,  it  is  merely  for 
the  take  of  convenience. 

The  first  nucleus  tound  which  the  present  domintons  of  the 
house  of  Aostria  gradually  accumtilated  was  the  nark  which  lay 
along  the  south  hank  of  the  Danube,  tast  of  the  river 
Oi^aoi  Cnns,  founded  about  a.d.  8bo  as  a  defence  for  the 
FrM\fciBh  kingdom  against  the  Slavs.  Although,  its 
total  length  from  east  to  west  was  only  about  60  m., 
it  was  associated  to  the  popular  mind  wkh  a  targe  and  alnMMt 
vnbroken  tract  of  land  in  the  east  of  Europe.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  pQsilioB  of  the  mark  with  regard  to  Gemiiny  ingeneral 
and  to  Bavaria  in  partienlar,  accounts  for  the  name  Ost^rrtick 
(Austria).  i.0>  east  «mpire  or  realm,  a  wonl  first  used  in  a  charter 
of  906,  where  the  phcase  nt  retp^ne  wulgari  wmtne  Qaarriehi 
occurs.  The  devek>pm*nt  of  tli^  small  tfiark  into  the  Austro* 
Hungarian  monarchy  was  a  slow  and  grsdual  process,  and  falls 
into  two  main  divisions,  which  almost  coincide  with  the  periods 
during  which  the  dynasties  of  Babenberg  and  Hafasburg  have 
respectively  ruled  the  land.  The  energiesof  the  houe^  of  Baben« 
berg  were  chiefly  spent  in  enlarging  the  area  and  Stflengtheniag 
the  position  of  the  mack  itself,  and  when  this  was  done  the  house 
•f  Habsbucg  set  itself  with  remaritaUe  petseverance  and  anar* 
velkNts  success  to  extend  its  rule  over  neighbouring  territories^ 
The  many  vicissitudes  which  have  attnnded  this  developmenC 
have  not,  however,  alCfered  the  European  position  of  Awtria, 
which  has  remained  the  same  for  over  a  thousand  years.  Stand* 
ii^  sentibcl  over  th»  v^Uey  of  the  middle  I>attiibe,  and  barring 
Ihe  advance  of  the  Slavs  on  Germany,  Austria,  whethei'mark^ 
ducliy  or  empire*  has  abrays  been  themeeting-plact  of  the 
Teuton  «dd  tho  Slav.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  it  a  tmik|ue 
interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  which 
unites  the  ideas  of  the  OernMOtt  to-day  wkh  those  of  Charlemagne 
and  Otto  the  Great, 

.  Tbe  southern  part  of  the  cougtry  nowcaUed  Austria  was 
iahabiled  before  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  by  theTaurisci, 
A  Celtic  tribOk  who  were  subsequently  called  the  Norid, 
and  who  were  conquered  by  the  RonUBS  about  14  v^ 
Their  land  was  afterwards  indudedin  the  provjnccsof 
Paanonia  and  Noricum,  and  under  Roman  rule,  Vindobona, 
(he  Biodem  Vienna,  became  a  place  of  some  impprtanoe.  The 
part  of  the  country  north  of  Uie  Danube  was  poopted  by  the 
Maroomanni  and  the  Quadi,  and  both  of  these  tribes  were  fre- 
quently at  war  witbthe  RonanSk  espedaUy  during  the^eign  ti 
thecttperoi  Marcus  AursHus,  whoxlied  at  Vindobona  in  A4>4  x8o 
when  campaigning  against  them.  Christianity  and  dvilisation 
obtained  entrance  into  the  Und,  but  the  increasing  weakness  of 
the  Roman  emph^  opened  ^  country  to  the  inroads  of  the 
ba^barisns^  and  during -the  period  of  the  great  migrations  it  was 
1  m  qukk  sMMeiBtjon-by  a  numberof  these  tribes, prominent 
whom  were  thf  Huna.    The  lands  on  both  banks  of  the 


river  shared  the  sane  fate,  due  probably  to  the  fact  to  whidi 
Gibbon  has  dmwn  attentloni  that  at  this  period  the  Danube 
was  frequently  frozen  over.  About  590  the  cUstrict  was  settled 
by  the  Shyvenes,  or  Conitancs,  a  Slavonic  people,  who  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samo,  and  were  afterwards  induded  in 
the  extensive  Ungdom  of  the  Avars.  The  Franks  daiaed  some 
authority  over  this  people,  and  probably  some  of  the  princes 
of  the  Slovenes  had  recognized  this  dalm,  but  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  serious  wMIe  the  Avars  were  in  possession  of  the 
Umd.  In  7QI  CHaHemagne,  after  he  had  cstiiblished  his  authority 
over  the  Bajwarii  or  Batairians,  crossed  the  river  Enns,  and 
moved  against  the  Avafs.  This  attack  was  followed  by 
campaigns  on  the  part  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  80s  the  Avars 
were  finally  subdued,  and  thdr  land  Incorporated  with  the 
Franklsh  empire.  This  step  brought  the  later  Austria  definitdy 
under  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  and  dtiring  the  struggle  egf^^ggf^ 
Charlemagne  erected  a  mark,  called  the  East  Mark,  mtatof 
todefcodthe-eastem  border  of  his  empire.  A  series  of  tt^Bst 
margraves  ruled  this  small  district  from  799  to  907,  ^^''^ 
but  as  the  Frankisb  empire  grew  weaker,  the  mark  suffered 
more  and  more  from  the  ravages  of  its  eastern  ndghbours. 
During  the  9th  century  the  Frankish  supremacy  vanished,  and 
the  mark  was  overrun  by  the  Moravians,  and  then  by  the 
Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  who  destroyed  the  few  remaining  traces 
of  Frankish  influence; 

A  new  era  dawned  after  Otto  the  Great  was  dected  German 
king  in  036,  atid  It  is  Otto  rather  than  Chariemagne  who  must 

be  rcf^ded  as  the  real  founder  of  Austria.    In  August  

9$  5  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Magyars  on  the  JJjjVjV 
Lechfeld,  freed  Bavaria  from  their  presence,  and  re-  i^tp 
founded  the  East  Mark  for  the  defence  of  hit  kingdom. 
In  976  his  son,  the  emperor  Otto  II.,  entrusted  the  govermnent 
ef  this  mark,  soon  to  be  known  as  Austria,  to  Leopold,  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Babenberg  (f  .r),  and  its  admimstrathm  was 
dmdactcd  with  vigour  and  success.  Leopold  and  his  descendants 
ruled  Austria  until  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1 246,  and  by 
thdr  sidll  and  foresight  railed  the  mark  to  an  important  place 
among  the  German  states.  Thdr  first  care  was  to  push  its 
eastern  frontier  down  the  Danube  valley,  by  cokmaing  the  bnds 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  the  success  of  this  work  may  be 
seen  in  the  removal  of  thdr  capital  from  PtteUam  to  Mdk,  then 
to  TuUn,  and  finally  abont  1140  to  Vienna.  The  country  as  far 
as  the  Ldtha  was  suboequentif  iaoorporated  with  Austria,  and 
in  the  other  dfreetion  the  district  between  the  Eons  and  the  Inn 
was  added  to  the  marii  in  r  156,  an  important  date  in  p^^^g^  ^ 
Austrian  history.  Ankioustorsstorf  peaoetoOermany  Amiria 
in  this  year,  the  new  king,  Frederidc  I.,  raised  Austria  <>««<•« 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  conferred  upon  it  e»*  ^^^ 
efeptional  privileges.  Tkm  investituse  was  bestowed  not  only 
upon  Duke  Henry  but  upon  his  second  wife,  Theodora;  in  case 
of  a  failure  of  nude  heiia  the  duchy  was  to  dcscood  to  females; 
^nd'  if  the  duke  had  no  children  he  coald  womlnate  his  successor. 
Controlling  all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land,  the  duke's  only 
ditieo  tbsnirds  the  Empire  weie  to  appear  at  any  diet  bdd  in 
Ba/varia,  and  to  senda  tenCingewt  to  the  imperial  amy  tor  any 
campaigns  in  the  countries  bordering  opOD  Austria.  In  it86 
Duki  Leopold  L  made  a  treaty  with  Ottakar  IV.,  duke  of  Styria* 
an  arraniDBinent  whi£h  brought  Styria  and  upper  Austria  to  the 
Babenbetgs  in  1192,  and  in  1^9  Duke  Leopold  IL  purchased 
soiae  lands  from  the  bishop  of  Fteis&ig,  and  took  the  title  of 
lordofCartfiola.  Whdn  tlie  house  of  Babenberg  becaawexttnct 
in  tS46,  Austria,  stretddng  from  Passau  ahnost  to  Pressbnrg* 
had  the  froitticfs  which  it  retains  to^y,  and  this  increase  o£ 
territory  had  beeli  aooolnpanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  ia 
wealtfi  and  general  prosperity.  Tlie  chief  reason  for  this  ptot* 
parity  was  thef  growth  of  trade  along  the  Danube,  whidi  stiuMi' 
lalcd  the  foutidation,  or  the  growth,  of  towns,  and  brought 
oonsideaable  dchaa  to  the  ruler.  Under  the  later  Babeabergt 
Vienna  was  regarded  aa  one  of  the'moat  important  of  German 
dike,  and  it  was  computed  that  the  duke  was  as  rich  as  the 
archbishop  of  Cokgne,  or  the  masgrave  of  Brsadniburg,  and 
was  auipaMod  ia  tl^  respdU  by  only  one  Gennan  prince^  kfai 
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Ung  of  Bohemit.  The  interetU  of  the  Auttrian  mtcgmves  and 
dukes  were  Dot  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  either  in 
land  or  chattels.  Vienna  became  a  centre  of  culture  and  learning, 
and  many  religious  houses  were  founded  and  endowed.  The 
acme  of  the  early  prosperity  of  Austria  was  reached 
under  Duke  Leopold  II.,  sumamed  the  Glorious,  who 
reigned  from  1 194  to  1 230.  He  gave  a  code  of  municipal 
law  to  Vienna,  and  rights  to  other  towns,  welcomed  the  Minne- 
singers to  his  brilliant  court,  and  left  to  his  subjects  an  enduring 
memory  of  valour  and  wisdom.  Leopold  and  his  predecessors 
were  enabled,  owing  to  the  special  position  of  Austria,  to  act 
practically  as  independent  rulers.  Cherishing  the  privilege  of 
XI 56,  they  made  treaties  with  foreign  kings,  and  arranged 
marriages  with  the  great  families  of  Europe.  With  full  control  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  no  great  bishopric  nor  imperial 
city  impeded  the  course  of  Uieir  authority,  and  the  emperor 
interfered  only  to  settle  boundary  disputes. 

The  main  lines  of  Austrian  policy  under  the  Babenbecgs  were 
warfare  with  the  Hungarians  and  other  eastern  neighbours,  and 
a  general  attitude  of  loyalty  towards  the  emperors.  The  story 
of  the  Hungarian  wars  is  a  monotonous  record  of  fcways,  c^ 
assistance  given  at  times  to  the  Babenbeigs  by  the  forces  of 
the  Empire,  and  ending  in  the  gradual  eastward  advance  of 
Austria.  The  traditional  loyalty  to  the  empetois,  which  was 
cemented  by  several  marriages  between  the  imperial  house  and 
the  Babenbcrgs,  was,  however,  departed  from  by  the  margrave 
Leopold  II.,  and  by  Duke  Frederick  IL  During  the  investiture 
struggle  Leopold  deserted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  deprived 
him  of  Austria  and  conferred  it  upon  Vratislav  II.,  duke  of  the 
Bohemians.  Unable  to  maintain  his  position,  Vratblav  was  soon 
driven  out,  and  in  1083  Leopold  again  obtained  posaesskxi  of 
the  mark,  and  was  soon  reconciled  with  Henry.  Very  similar 
was  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  and  Duke  Frederick  II.  Ignoring  the 
privilege  of  xis6,  the  emperor  claimed  ceruin  rights 
in  Austria,  and  summoned  the  duke  to  his  Italian  diets. 
Frederick,  who  was  called  the  Quarrelsome,  had  irri- 
tated both  his  neighbours  and  his  subjects,  and  complaints  of  his 
exactions  and  confiscations  reached -the  ears  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  duke  had  three  times  refused  to  appear  before  the 
princes,  Frederick  placed  him  under  the  ban,  declared  the  duchies 
of  Austria  and  Styria  to  be  vacant,  aod,  aided  by  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  other  princes,  invaded  the 
country  in  1236,  He  met  with  very  slight  opposftion,  declared 
the  duchies  to  be  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Empire, 
made  Vienna  an  imperial  city,  and  imposed  other  changes  upon 
Ba4ottb9  ^^^  constitution  of  Austria.  After  his  departure, 
koa$»9i  however,  the  duke  returned,  and  in  1239  was  in 
B9h$m»  possession  of  his  former  power,  while  the  changes  made 
^"^  .  by  the  emperor  were  ignored.  Continuing  his  career  of 
violence  and  oppression,  Duke  Frederick  was  killed  in  battle  by 
the  Hungarians  in  June  1346,  when  the  ^unily  of  Babenberg 
became  extinct. 

The  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  were  now  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  IL  as  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  and  their 
government  was  entrusted  to  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria. 
Frederick,  however,  who  was  in  Italy,  harassed  and 
afflicted,could  do  linle  to  assert  the  imperial  authority, 
and  his  enemy,  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  bestowed  the  two 
duchies  upon  Hermann  VI.,  margrave  of  Baden, 
whose  wife,  Gertrude,  was  a  niece  of  the  last  of  the  Babenbergs. 
Hermann  was  invested  1^  the  German  king,  William,  count  of 
Holland,  but  he  was  unable  to  establish  kli  position,  and  law 
and  order  were  quickly  dis^pearing  from  the  duchies.  The 
deaths  of  Hermann  and  of  the  emperor  in  1350,  however,  paved 
the  way  for  a  settlement.  Weary  of  struggle  and  disorder,  and 
de^Miring  of  any  help  from  the  centiml  authority,  the  esutes 
of  Austria  met  at  TrObensee  in  issi,  and  chose  Ottakar,  son  of 
Wenceslaus  L,  Ung  of  Bohemia,  as  their  duke.  This  step  was 
favoured  by  the  pope,  and  Ottakar,  eagerly  accepting  the  offer, 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Margaret^  a  sister  of 
Duke  Fkedflfkk  IL,  and  in  return  for  hit  iavacitait  pranised 
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his  assbtance  to  William  of  Holland.  Styria  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  shared  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  it  was  dahned 
by  Bela  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  who  conquered,  the 
land,  aod  made  a  treaty  with  Ottakar  In  1254  which  Sjjjjjji' 
confirmed  him  in  its  possession.  The  Hungarian  SuSk** 
rule  was  soon  resented  by  the  Styrians,  and  OUakar, 
who  ha9  become  king  of  Bohemia  in  1233,  took  advantage  of 
this  resentment,  and  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  duchy.  A 
war  with  Hungary  was  the  result,  but  on  this  occfslon  victoiy 
rested  with  Otukar,  and  by  a  treaty  made  with  Bda,  in  March 
1261,  he  was  recognized  as  dnkc  of  Styria.  In  1269  Ottakar 
inherited  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  on  the  death  of  Duke  UMch  HI., 
and,  his  power  having  now  become  very  great,  he  began  to 
aspire  to  the  German  throne.  He  did  something  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  duchies  by  restoring  order,  introducing 
German  colonists  into  the  eastern  districts,  and  seeking  to 
benefit  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 

In  1373  Rudolph,  oo\int  of  Habsburg,  became  German  king, 
and  his  attention  soon  turned  to  Ottakar,  whose  power  taenaoed 
the  occupant  of  the  German  throne.  Finding  s<mie 
support  in  Austria,  Rud<^h  questioned  the  title  of 
the  Bohemian  king  to  the  three  duchies,  and  sought 
to  recover  the  imperial  lands  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Ottakar  was  summoned 
twice  before  the  diet,  the  imperial  court  declared  against  lum, 
and  in  July  1275  he  was  placed  under  the  ban.  War  was  the 
result,  and  in  November  1276  Ottakar  submitted  to  Rudolph* 
and  renoimced  the  duchies  of  Austria,  Styria  tatd  Carinthia. 
For  some  time  the  three  duchks  were  administered  by  Rudolph 
in  ha  capacity  as  head  of  the  Empire,  of  which  they  formed  part. 
Not  content  with  this  tie,  however,  whldi  was  peisonal  to 
himself  alone,  the  king  planned  to  m^c  them  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  has  family,  and  to  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the 
Habsbutgs  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Some  opposition 
was  offeied  to  this  scheme;  but  the  perseverance  of  the  king 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  one  of  the  most  important  events  m 
European  history  took  place  on  the  27th  of  December  _.  ^  . 
1282,  when  Rudolph  invested  his  sons,  Rudolph  and  tmwt^ 
Albert,  with  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria.  He  MttS- 
retained  Carinthia  in  his  own  hands  until  1086,  when,  '^^^'f* 
in  return  for  valuable  services,  he  bestowed  St  upon  jJJuf^ 
Meinhard  IV.,  count  of  Tirol  The  younger  Rudolph 
took  no  part  in  the  government  of  Austria  and  Styria,  which  wan 
undertaken  fay  Albert,  until  his  election  as  German  king  in  1 298. 
Albert  appears  to  have  been  rather  an  arbitrary  ruler.  In  1 2S8 
he  suppnMsed  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  he  made  the 
fullest  use  of  the  ducal  power  in  asserting  hb  real  or  supposed 
rights.  At  this  time  the  principle  of  primogeniture  was  unknown 
in  the  house  of  Habsbuig,  and  for  many  yean  the  duchies  weie 
■ruled  in  common  by  two,  or  even  three,  members  of  the  family. 
After  Albert  became  German  king,  his  two  elder  sons,  Rudolf^ 
and  Frederick,  were  successively  associated  with  him  in  the 
government,  and  after  his  death  in  1308,  his  four  younger  sons 
shared  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  administration  of  AuMtih 
and  Styria.  In  1314  Albert's  son,  Frederick,  was  chosen  German 
king  in  opposition  to  Louis  IV.,  duke  of  Upper  Bavaiia,  afur* 
wards  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  and  Austria  was  weakened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Hab^urgs  to  sustain  Frederick  in  his  contest  with 
Louis,  and  also  by  the  struggle  carried  on  between  another 
brother,  Leopold,  and  the  Swiss.  A  series  of  deaths  among  the 
Habsburgs  during  the  first  half  of  the  t4th  century  left  Dolce 
Albert  II.  and  his  four  sons  as  the  only  represenutives  of  the 
family.  Albert  ruled  the  duchies  alone  from  1344  to  1356,  and 
after  this  date  his  sons  began  to  ukt  part  in  the  government. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Duke  Rudolph  IV., 
a  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  showed 
his  interest  in  learning  by  founding  the  university  of  /y. 
Vienna  in  1365.  Rudolph's  chief  aim  was  to  make 
Austria  into  an  independent  state,  and  he  forged  a  series  Of 
privileges  the  purport  of  which  was  to  free  the  duchy  from  a& 
iu  duties  towards  the  Empite.  A  sharp  contest  with  the  emperor 
fallowed  this  proceeding,  nnd  the  Austrian  duke,  annoyed  tiM 
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Avstris  was  &ot  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  electorate  by  the 
OoldenBull  of  1356,  did  not  shrink  from  a  contest  with  Charles. 
In  iz^lr  however,  he  abandoned  his  pretensions,  but  claimed 
the  title  of  archduke  (q.v.)  and  in  1304  declared  tiuit  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Habsburgs  were  indivisible.  Meanwhile  the  acquisi- 
tion of  neighbouring  territories  had  been  steadily  pressed  on. 
In  1335  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Carniola,  were 
inherited  by  Dukes  Albert  II.  and  Otto,  and  in  1363  Rudolph  IV. 
obtained  the  county  of  Urol.  In  1364  Camiola  was  made  into 
an  hereditary  duchy;  in  1374  part  of  Istria  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Habsburgs;  in  13S2  Trieste  submitted  volunurily 
to  Austria,  and  at  various  times  during  the  century,  other 
smaller  districts  were  added  to  the  lands  of  the  Habsburgs. 

Rudolph  IV.  died  childless  In  1365.  and  in  1379  his  two 
remainit^  brothers,  Leopold  HI.  and  Albert'  III.,  made  a 
division  of  their  lands,  by  which  Albert  retained  Austria  proper 
and  Camiola,  and  Leopold  got  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol. 
Leopold  was  killed  in  1386  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  and  Albert 
became  guardian  ibr  hh  four  nephews,  who  subsequently  ruled 
their  lands  in  common.  The  senior  line  which  ruled  in  Austria 
was  represented  after  the  death  of  Duke  Albert  III.  in  1395  by 
his  son,  Duke  Albert  IV.,  and  then  by  his  grandson,  Duke 
Albort  v.,  who  became  German  king  as  Alt>en  II.  in  1438. 
Albert  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father*in-law 
assumed  these  two  crowns.  He  died  in  r439,  and  just  after  his 
death  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  who  was  called  Ladislaus 
Postbumi»,  and  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Aiatria  and 
to  th«  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia.  William 
and  Leopold,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Duke  Leopold  III^, 
and,  with  their  younger  brothers  Emcst  and  Frederick,  the 
joint  rulers  of  S^rria,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  died  eariy  in  the 
15th  centniy,  and  in  1406  Ernest  and  Frederick  made  a  divisioa^ 
of  their  lands.  Ernest  became  duke  of  St3rria  and  Carinthia, 
and  Frederick,  count  <d  Tirol.  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  1424 
by  his  sons,  Frederick  and  Albert,  and  Frederick  in  1439  by  his 
son,  Sigismund,  and  these  three  princes  were  reigning  ^en 
King  Albert  II.  died  in  1439.  Frederick,  who  succeeded  Albert 
as  German  king,  and  was  soon  crowned  emperor  as*  Frederick  III., 
acted  as  guardian  for  Sigismund  of  Tirol,  who  ^^tis  a  minor,  and 
also  became  regent  of  Austria  in  consequence  Of  the 
infancy  of  Ladislaus.  Ifis  rale  was  a  period  of  struggle 
and  disorder,  owing  partly  to  the  feebleness  of  his  own 
character,  partly  to  the  wfSh  of  his  brother,  Albert,  to 
""  share  his  dignities.    The  Ttrolese  soon  grew  weary  of 

his  government,  and,  in  1446,  Sigismund  was  declared  of  age. 
The  estates  of  Austria  were  equally  discontented  and  headed  an 
open  revolt,  the  objiect  of  which  was  to  remove  Ladislaus  from 
Frederick's  charge  and  deprive  the  latter  of  the  regency.  The 
leading  sfHrit  in  this  mov^nent  was  Ulrich  Eiczing 
(Eitzing  or  von  Eiczinger,  d,  before  1463),  a  low-bom 
adventurer,  ennobled  by  Albert  n..  in  whose  service 
he  had  acaunulated  vast  wealth  and  power.  In  1451 
he  organized  an  armed  league,  and  in  December,  with 
the  aid  of  the  populace,  made  himself  master  of  Vienna^ 
whither  he  had  summoned  the  estates.  In  March  1453 
be  was  joined  by  Count  Ulrich  of  Cilli,  while  the  Hungarians  and 
the  powerful  party  of  the  great  house  of  Rosenberg  in  Bohemia 
attached  themselves  to  the  league.  Frederick,  who  had  hurried 
back  from  Italy,  was  besieged  in  August  in  the  Vienna  Neustadt, 
aad  was  forced  to  deliver  Ladislaus  to  Count  Ulrich,  whose 
!ifluence  had  meanwhile  eclipsed  that  of  Eiczing.  Ladislaus 
BOW  ruled  nominally  himself,  imder  the  tutelage  of  Count  Ulrich. 
The  country  was,  however,  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the 
party  of  the  high  aristocracy,  which  recognized  the  count  of 
Cilli  as  its  chief,  and  that  of  the  lesser  nobles,  citizens  and 
popuhtie,  who  foUowed  Eiczing.  In  September  2453  the  latter, 
by  a  successful  tmeuU,  succeeded  in  ousting  Count  Ulrich,  and 
remained  in  power  till  JFebruary  1455,  when  the  count  once 
more  entered  Vienna  in  triumph.  Ulrich  of  Glli  was  killed 
before  Belgrade  in  November  1456;  a  jrear  later  Ladislaus 
(November  1457)*    Meanwhile  StyriA  and  CarintUa 
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were  equally  unfortunate  under  the  rale  of  Frederick  and 
Albert;  and  the  death  of  Ladislaus  led  to  still  further  compHca* 
tions.    Austria,  which  had  been  solemnly  created  an     jiattHa 
archduchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  in  1453,  ^'^^     a9stH 
claimed  by  the  three  remaining  Habsburg  princes*  and     «a  wca* 
k)wer  Austria  was  secured  by  Frederick,  while  Albert     *"^« 
obtained  upper  Austria.    Bot6  princes  were  unpopular,  and  in 
1462  Frederick  was  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  lower  Austria  to  Albert,  whose  spchd^ 
thrift  habits  soon  made  his  rale  disliked.    A  further  struggle 
between  the  brothers  was  prevented  by  Albert's  death  in  1463, 
when  the  estates  did  homage  to  Frederick.    The  emperor  was 
soon  again  at  issue  with  the  Austrian  nobles,  and  was 
attacked  by  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  222?* 
who  drove  him  from  Vienna  in  1485.    Although  ham-  ^H/ZutHm. 
pcred  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  Matthias  pressed 
On,  and  by  1487  was  firmly  in  possession  of  Austria,  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  which  seemed  quite  lost  to  the  Habsburgs. 

The  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  however,  was 
to  be  arrested  by  Frederick's  son,  Maxhnih'an,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who  was  the  second  founder  j^ 
of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Like  his  tmpnot 
ancestor,  Rudolph,  he  had  to  conquer  the  lands  over  Maxh 
which  his  descendants  were  destined  to  rale,  and  by  «"'■■«* 
arranging  a  treaty  of  succession  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  he  pointed  the  way  to  power  and  empire  in 
eastern  Europe.  Soon  after  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans 
in  i486,  Maximilian  attacked  the  Hungarians,  and  in  1490  be 
had  driven  them  from  Austria,  and  recovered  his  hereditary  lands. 
In  the  same  year  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  kinsman, 
Sigismund  of  Tirol,  by  which  he  brought  this  county  under  his 
rale,  and  when  the  emperor  Frederick  died  in  1493,  Maximilian 
united  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  lands  under  his  sway»  Continu- 
ing his  acquisitions  of  territory,  he  inherited  the  possession?  of 
the  counts  of  Gdrz  fn  1500,  added  some  districts  to  Tirol  by 
intervening  in  a  succession  war  in  Bavaria,  and  acquired  Gradisca 
in  I  SI  2  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  with  Venice.  He  did  much  for 
the  better  government  of  the  Austrian  duchies.  Bodies  were 
established  for  executive,  financial  and  judicial  purposes,'  the 
Aastrian  lands  constituted  one  of  the^  imperial  circles  which 
were  esublished  in  1512,  and  in  1518  representatives  of  the 
various  diets  (Landtage)  met  at  Innsbruck,  a  proceeding  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  organic  unity  in  the  Austrian  lands.' 
In  these  ways  Maximilian  proved  himself  a  capable  and  energctie 
Vuler,  although  his  plans  for  making  Austria  into  a  kingdom,  or 
an  electorate,  were  abortive. 

At  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  the  area  of  Austria  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  50,000  sq.  m.,  but  its  internal  condition  does 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  proportion  to  this   ^^-rtWtoai 
increase  in  size.    The  ralers  of  Austria  lacked  the    imc/^m 
prestige  which  atuched  to  the  electoral  ofiice,  and,   •/<*• 
although  five  of  them  had  held  the  position  of  German    ■*** 
king,  the  four  who  preceded  Maximilian  had  added   ^'**'  • 
little  or  nothing  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  this  position.    The 
ecclesiastical  organisation  of  Austria  was  imperfect,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  archbishopric  within  its  borders,  and  its  clergy 
owed  allegiance  to  foreign  prelates.    The  work  of  unification 
which  was  so  jHiccetsfulty  accomplished  by  Maximilian  was 
aided  by  two  events,  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  south-eastern 
Euro|k,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the  Habsburg  possessions  on  the 
Rhine.    The  first  tended  to  draw  the  separate  states  together 
for  purposes  of  defence,  and  the  second  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Habsburgs  to  the  possibilities  of  expansion  iti  eastern 
Europe.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  1519 
the  Habsburg  dominions  in  eastern  Germany  included  the 
duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  ^^^^ 
Camiola  and  the  county  of  Tirol.    Maximilian  was  aadtor 
succeeded  as  archduke  of  Austria  as  well  as  emperor  by  anrt$»  ^, 
his  grandson  Charles  of  Spain,  known  In  history  as  the  I^^S*'^ 
emperor  ChariesV.  To  his  brother  Ferdinand  Charles  ^"^ 
resigned  all  his  Austrian  lands,  andudihg  his  daims  on  Bohemia 
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^ad  Hungary.  Austiia  and  Spain  were  thus  divided,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  War,  were  never  again  united,  for  at  the  battle  of 
^^g^  Moh&cs,  on  the  aSth  of  August  1526,  Suleiman  the 
^^  fgg  Magnificent  defeated  and  killed  Louis,  king  of  Bohemia 
tMmUt,  and  of  Hungary,  whose  sister  Anne  had  married 
Ferdinand.  By  this  victory  the  TUrks  conquered  and 
retained,  till  the  peace  of  Rarlowitz  in  1609,  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary.  During  most  of  his  life  Ferdinand  was  engaged  in 
combating  the  Tunes  and  in  attempting  to  secure  Hungary.  In 
John  Z&polya,  who  was  supported  by  Suleiman,  Ferdinand 
found  an  active  rival  The  Turks  besieged  Vienna  in  1530  and 
made  several  invasions  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  At  length 
Ferdinand  agreed  to  pay  Suleiman  an  annual  tribute  (or  the 
small  portion— about  19,228  sq.  m.-*-«f  Hungary  whidi  he  held. 
During  Charles  V.'s  struggles  with  the  German  Pirotestants, 
Ferdinand  preserved  a  neutral  attitude,  which  contributed  to 
gain  Germany  a  short  period  of  internal  peace.  Though  Fc»ii- 
nand  himself  did  not  take  a  leading  part  in  German  religious  or 
foreign  politics,  the  period  was  one  of  intense  interest  to  Austria. 
Throughout  the  years  from  1 519  to  1648  there  are,  said  Stubbs. 
two  distinct  ideas  inprogress  which  "  may  be  regarded  as  giving 
a  unity  to  the  whole  period.  . .  .  The  Reformation  is  one,  iii 
claims  of  the  House  of  Austria  b  the  other."  Austria  did  not 
benefit  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  The  emperor  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  his  vast  dominions, 
notably  those  of  the  Empire,  rent  in  two  by  rdigious 
differences  and  the  secular  ambitions  for  which  those 
were  the  exciise,  to  give  any  effective  attention  to  its 
needs.  The  peace  of  Augsburg,  1  $$5*  which  recognised  a  dualbm 
within  the  Empire  in  religion  as  in  politics,  marked  the  failure  of 
his  plan  of  union  (see  CHAkLEs  V.;  Geriiany;  Maituce  op 
Saxony);  and  meanwhile  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
to  rescue  Hungary  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  was  left  for  his 
brother  Feitiinand,  a  ruler  of  consummate  wisdom  (1556-1564) 
"  to  establish  the  modem  Habsburg-Austrian  empire  with  its 
exclusive  territorial  interests,  its  administrative  experiments, 
its  intricacies  of  religion  and  of  race.'' 

Before  his  death  Ferdinand  divided  the  inheritance  of  the 
German  Habsburgs  between  his  three  sons.  Austria  proper  was 
Ttr/tfTtr  '^^t  ^^  ^^  eldest  son  Maximilian,  Tirol  to  this  ardiduke 
^tPtMh  Ferdinand;  and  Styria  with  Carinthia  and  CamioU 
MAtfMtf  to  the  archduke  Charles.  Under  the  emperor  Maxi- 
mmatt.  ^^^^^  ^^'  (1 564-1 576).  who  was  also  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  a  liberal  poUcy  preserved  peace,  but 
he  was  unable  to  free  his  govemm^it  from  its  humiliatihg 
position  of  a  tributary  to  the  Turk,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
to  found  religious  liberty  within  his  dominions  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  whole  of  Austria  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Styria 
were  mainly  Lutheran;  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia, 
various  forms  of  Christian  belief  struggled  for  mastery;  and 
CathoUcism  was  almost  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Tirol. 
j^  The  accession  of  Rudolph  II.'  (1576-1612),  a  fanatical 

m^^t  Spanish  Catholic,  changed  the  situation  entirely 
Rtidoipk  Under  him  the  Jesuits  were  encouraged  to  press  on 
^  the  counter-Refonnation.    In  the  early  part  of  his 

reign  there  was  hardly  any  government  at  all.  In  Bohemia  a 
state  of  semi-independence  existed,  while  Hungary  preferred 
the  Turk  to  the  emperor.  In  both  kingdoms  Rudolph  had 
failed  to  assert  his  sovereign  power  except  in  fitful  attempts  to 
extirpate  heresy.  With  anarchy  prevalent  within  the  Austrian 
dominions  some  action  became  necessary.  Accordingly  in  1606 
n»  the  archdukes  made  a  compact  agreeing  to  adknowlcdge 

iaadir  the  archduke  Matthias  as  head  of  the  family.  This 
arrangement  proved  far  from  successful.  Matthias, 
who  was  emperor  from  161 2  to  1619,  proved  unable 
to  restore  order,  and  when  he  died  Bohemia  was  practically 
independent.  His  successor  Ferdinahd  IL  (161^1637)  was 
strong  of  will;  and  resolved  to  win  back  Germany  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  As  archduke  of  Styria  he  had  crushed  out  Protestantism 
in  that  duchy,  and  Juving  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1618 
'  Rudolph  V.  as  archduke  of  Austria,  IL  as  emperos. 


was  resolved  to  esubltsh  there  the  nde  of  the  Jesuits.    Hb 
attempt  to  do  so  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  thirty  Ycnrs'  Wat 
(see  Bohemia;  TknaTv  Yeass'  War).    Till  1630  the 
fortunes  of  Austria  brightened  under  the  active  rule  ^J^Jr^ 
of  Ferdinand,  who  was  assisted  by  Maximilian  of  ir«v 
Bavaria  and  the  Cath<^  League,  and  by  Wallenstcin, 
The  Palatinate  was  conquered,  the  Danish  king  was  overthrown, 
and  it  seemed  that  Austria  would  establish  its  predominance 
over  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  that  the  Baltic  wouki  become 
an  Austrian  lake.  The  fortunes  of  Austria  never  seemed  brighter 
than  in  1628  when  Wallcnstein  began  the  siege  of  Stralsund, 
His  failure,  f<^owed  by  the  arrival  of  GuMavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany  in  1630,  proved  the  death  blow  of  Austrian,  hopes. 
In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed,  in  1634  Wallenstein  was 
assassinated,  and  in  1635  France  entered  into  the  war.    The 
Thirty  Years'  War  now  ceased  to  be  a  reUgious  strug^  j^ 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism;  it  resolved  jii»#>i 
itself  into  a  return  to  the  old  political  strife  between  «>tfFi«M* 
France  and  the  Habsburgs.    TiU  1648  the  Bourbon  ^^IJ]^ 
and  Habri>urg  powers  continued  the  war,  and  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  Austria  suffered  severe  losses.    Ferdinand 
III.  (1637-1657)  was  forced  to  yield  Alsace  to  France,  to  grant 
territorial  supremacy,  including  the  right  of  making  th»pM» 
alliances,  to  the  states  of  the  Empire,  and  to  acknow-  •/h«m«« 
ledge  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  J^J^ 
chamber  and  the  Aulic  council.    The  disintegration 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  now  practically  aax>mpUshcd, 
and  thoui^  the  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  continued  to 
give  the  rulers  of  Austria  prestige,  the  Habsburgs  henceforward 
dproted  themselves  to  their  Austrian  interests  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  Empire. 

In  1657  Leopold  I.,  who  had  aUready  ruled  the  Austrian 
dominions  for  two  years,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  and 
was  crowned  emperor  in  the  fdlowing  year.  His  long  ^j^^^f, 
reign  of  48  years  was  of  great  importance  for  Austria, 
as  determining  both  the  internal  character  and  the  external  policy 
.  of  the  monarchy.  The  long  struggle  with  France  to  which  the 
ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  rise,  and  which  culminated  in  thi 
War  of  Spanish*  Succession.  bek>ngs  less  to  the  histoiy  of  Austria, 
proper  than  to  that  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  Of  more 
importance  to  Austria  itself  %vns  the  war  with  Sweden  (1657-60) 
which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Oliva,  by  wUch  the  independence 
of  Poland  was  secured  and  the  frontier  of  Hungary  safeguarded, 
and  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  (1662-64  and  1663^-99), 
by  which  the  Ottoman  power  was  driven  from  Hungary,  ana 
the  Austrian  attitude  towards  Turkey  and  the  Slav  peoples  of 
the  Balkans  determined  for  a  centuiy  to  come.  The  first  war, 
due  to  Ottoman  aggression  in  Transylvania,  ended  _  ^^ 
vrith  Montecuculi's  victory  over  the  grand  visier  at  fv^^. 
St  Gothard  on  the  Raab  on  the  ist  of  August  1664. 
The  general  political  situation  prevented  Leopoki  from  taking 
full  advantage  of  this,  and  the  peace  of  Vasv&r  (August  10) 
left  the  Turks  in  possession  of  Nagyvarad  (Groaswarddn)  and 
the  fortress  of  Ersekujv&r  (NeuhXusel),  Transylvania  being 
recognized  as  an  indq>endent  principality.  The  next  Tuikisb 
war  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Leopold's  policy  in  Hungary, 
where  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  and  the  suppresiiott 
of  the  constitution  in  1658,  led  to.  a  widespread  conspiracy^ 
This  was  mercilessly  suppressed;  and  though  after  a  period 
of  arbitrary  government  (1672-1679),  the  palatinate  and  the 
constitution,  with  certain  ooncessiens  to  the  Protestanu,  were 
restored,  the  discontent  continued.  In  1683,  invited  by  Hun- 
garian naalcontcnts  and  spurred  on  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  Turks 
burst  into  Hungary,  overran  the  country  and  appesred  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  victory  of  the  12th  of  September, 
gained  over  the  Turks  by  John  Sobieski  (see  John  III.  Sobiesxi, 
King  Or  Poland)  not  only  saved  the  Austrian  capital,  but  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  successes  which  drove  the  Turks  perman^ 
cntly  beyond  the  Danube,  and  established  the  power  of  Austria 
in  the  East  The  victories  of  Charies  of  Lorraine  at  P&rkiny 
(1683)  and  Esstergom  (Gran)  (1685)  were  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Budapest  (1686)  and  the  defeat  of  the  Otiomana  it 
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•MohAcs  <i68^.  hi  i68*  the'etertor  u>ok'  Bdgnde;  tn  1691 
Louis  WiUtam  L  of  Badea  «od  the  battle  of  Slaiikaikien,  and 
•o  Ihe  t  itb  of  September  1697  Prince  Eugene  gained  tbe  crowning 
victory  of  Zenta.  Thto  wad  followed,  on  the  36th  of  January 
j699j  by  tbe  peace  of  Karlowitz,  by  which  Stovonia,  Transylvania 
and  all  Hungary,  except  tbe  tmnat  of  Temesvir,  were  ceded  to 
f^  Austrian  crown.  Leopold  had  wisely  decided  to  initiate  a 
conciliatory  policy  in  Hungary.  At  the  diet  of  Pressburg 
(i687-i688>  the  Hungarian  crown  bftd  been  made  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  the  crown  prince  Joseph  had 
been  crowned  hereditary  king  of  Hungary  (^.t.)-  In  1697 
TransylMank  was  united  to  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  A 
fuAher  fact  of  great  prospective  importance  was  the  im- 
migtatioa,  after  an  abortive  rising  against  the  Turks,  of  some 
30,000  Slav  and  Albanian  fanuUes  into  Slavonia  and  southern 
Hungary,  where  they  were  granted  by  the  emperor  Leopold 
a  certain  Mitonoaiy  and  the  recognition  of  the  Orthodox 
fnigion. 

By  the  conquest  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  Leopold 
coo^leted  tbe  edifice  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  of  which  the 
fcranidationa  had  been  laid  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1526.  He  had* 
»lao  done  much  for  its  internal  consolidation.  By  the  death  of 
the  archduke  Sigismund  in  t66s  he  not  only  gained  Tirol,  but 
a  considecable  sum  of  tooney,  which  he  used  to  buy  back  the 
SSesiaa  prindpalitiea  of  Oppeln  and  Ratibor.  pledged  by 
Ferdinand  III.  to  the  Poles.  In  tbe  administration  of  his 
doniafons,  too,  Leopold  succeieded  In  strengthening  the  authority 
•f  Ibe  oenttal  government.  The  old  estates,  indeed,  survived; 
but  the  emperor  kept  tbe  effective  power  in  his  own  hands,  and 
to  his  reign  are  traocaUe  the  fint  beginnings  of  that  system  of 
osacralixed  bureaucracy  which  was  established  onder  Maria 
Theresa  and  survived,  for  better  or  for  worse,  till  the  revolution 
of  1848.  it  was  under  Leopold,  also,  that  the  Austrian  standing 
may  was astablished  in  ^>fte  of  mtich  opposition;  the  regiments 
raised  In  'I679  were  sever  disbanded.  For  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  country  Leopold  did  mvch.  In  spite  of  his  Intolerant 
attitode  towarda  religious  dissent,  he  proved  himself  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  learning.  He  helpMl  in  the  establishment 
oC  the  aniveraities  of  Innsbruck  and  OlmOts;  and  under  his 
aaipitta»  after  the  defeat  of  the  TUrks  in  1683,  Vienna  began  to 
dnvalop  from  a  mere  frontier  fortress  into  one  of  the  most 
bffiUiaat  capitals  of  Europe.    (Sbe  Leopold  I.) 

Leopold  died  In  1705  during  the  war  of  Spanish  Succession 
(tTOs-ij),  which  heleft  as  ai»evil  inheritance  to  his  sons  Joseph  I. 
(d.  1711)  and  Charies  VL  The  result  of  the  war  was 
a  further  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austriat 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  had  been  hoped.  Apart 
fiott  the  fact  that  British  and  Austrian  troops  had  been 
nnabk  to  deprive  Philip  V.  of  his  throne,  it  was  from  the  point 
af  viaw  of  Burope-at  Iwge  by  no  meaaa  desirable  that  Charles  VI. 
ilwBld  saooecd  in  laviving  the  empire  of  Charles  V.  By  the 
iscaty  of  Utfecht,  accordingly,  Spain  was  left  to  the  House  of 
Bouibon,  while  that  of  Anatiia  received  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Safdioiaaad  Naples. 

The  treaty  ol  Karlowita,  and  the  settlement  of  I7i3*i7*4> 
■affcad  a  new  starting-point  in  the  history  of  Austria.  The 
^^^  efforta  of  Turkey  to  regain  her  ascendancy  in  eastern 
iHlH^iriS  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  Habsburgs  had  ended 
asjrm  in  failure,  and  liencefbrward  Turkish  efforts  were 
oonfioed  to  lesiMing  the  steady  development  of  Austria 
m  tbe  directioi^  of  Constantinople.  Tbe  treaties  of  Utrecht^ 
Bastadt  and  Baden  had  also  re-established  and  strengthened 
tbe  pesitioa  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  western  Europe. 
Tbedaysof  French  invasions  of  Germany  had  for  the  time  ceased, 
and  revenge  for  the  attacks  made  by  Louis  XIV.  was  found  in 
the  estabUdunent  of  Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy  and  in  the 
aabstittttioo  of  Austrian  for  Spanish  domination  in  the  Nether^ 
lands. 

Tbe  sitaation,  though  apparently  favourable,  was  full  of 
diffiailty,  and  anly  a  statesman  ol  uncommon  dexterity  could 
have  guided  Austria  with  success  through  the  ensuing  years. 
n<nna<iaail  iif  i  inhiiitfa  of  aationaiiiiss  which  inciadffd  CaachiL 


Magyars,  Ruthenes,  Rumai^ans,  Cermans,  ttafians,  Flemings 
and  other  races,  and  with  territories  separated  by  many  miles, 
the  Habsburg  dominions  required  from  their  ruler  patience; 
tolerance,  aoministrative  skill  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
currents  of  European  diplomacy.  Charies  VI.  possessed  none 
of  these  qualities;  and  when  he  died  in  1740,  the  weakness 
of  the  scattered  Habsburg  empire  rendered  it  an  object  of  the 
cupidity  of  the  continental  powers.  Yet,  though  the  War  of 
Spanish  Succession  had  proved  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  crown,  Charles  VI. 
bad  done  much  to  compensate  for  this  by  the  successes  of  his 
arms  in  eastern  Europe.  In  17 16,  in  alliance  with  Venice,  he 
declared  war  on  the  Turks;  Eugene's  victory  at  Peterwardein 
involved  the  cmiquest  of  the  banat  of  Temesv&r,  and  was  followed 
in  1717  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade.  By  the  treaty  signed  at 
Passarowitx  on  the  21st  of  July  1718,  the  banat,  which  rounded 
off  Hungary  and  Belgrade,  with  the  northern  districts  of  Servia, 
were  annexed  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy. 

Important  as  these  gains  were,  the  treaty  none  the  less  once 
more  illustrated  the  perpetual  sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  its 
European  entanglements.  Had  the  war  continued,  Austria 
would  undoubtedly  have  extended  her  conquests  down  the 
Danube  But  Charles  was  anxious  about  Italy,  then  in  danger 
from  Spain,  which  under  Alberoni's  guidance  had  occupied 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  On  the  and  of  August  171S,  accordingly, 
Charles  joined  the  Triple  Alliance,  henceforth  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  The  coercion  of  Spain  resulted  in  a  peace  by  which 
Charles  obtained  Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  The  shifting 
of  the  balance  of  power  that  followed  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Europe  (q.p.) ;  for  Austria  the  only  important  outcome  was  that 
in  1731  Charles  found  himself  isolated.  Being  without  a  son,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  sechre  the  throne  for  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  in  accordance  with  the  Pragmatic  ^L^gng 
Sanction  of  the  loth  of  April  17 13,  in  which  he  had  Ssacti^m, 
pronotuiced  the  indivisibility  of  the  monarchy,  and 
Ittd  settled  the  succession  on  his  daughter,  in  default  of  a  male 
heir.  It  now  became  his  object  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
powers  to  this  instrument.  In  1731  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
agreed  to  respect  it,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Parma,  Piacenza 
and  GuastaHa  to  Eton  Carlos;  but  the  hostility  of  the  Bourbon 
powers  continued,  resulting  in  1733  in  tbe  War  of  Polish  Succes- 
sion, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine  by 
France,  and  of  Naples,  Sicily  and  the  Tuscan  ports  by  Don 
Carina,  while  the  power  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  in  northern 
Italy  was  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Parma,  Piacenza 
and  Guastalla.  At  the  same  time  Spain  and  Sardinia  adhered 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Frauds,  the  dispossessed  duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  to  be  compensated  with  Tuscany.  On  the  12th 
of  February  1736  he  was  nurried  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  on  the  nth  of  May  following  he  signed  the  formal 
act  Ceding  Lorraine  to  France. 

The  last  years  of  Charles  VI.  were  embittered  by  the  disastrous 
outcome  of  the  war  with  Ttirkey  (1738-1739).  on  which  he  had 
felt  compelled  to  embark  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia  signed  in  1726.  JUff^ 
After  a  campaign  of  varying  fortunes  the  Turks  beat  irM. 
the  imperial  troops  at  Krouka  on  the  23rd  of  July 
1 739  and  bid  siege  to  Belgrade,  where  on  the  ist  of  September 
a  treaty  was  signed,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  banat, 
surrendered  everything  that  Austria  had  gained  by  the  treaty 
of  Passarowitx.  On  the  20th  of  October  1740,  Charles  died, 
leaving  his  dominions  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  powers,  which,  in  spite  of  having  adhered  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  now  sought  to  profit  from  their  weakness.  Vet  for 
their  internal  development  Charles  had  done  much.  His  reUgious 
attitude  was  moderate  and  tolerant,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pro- 
mote the  enlightenment  of  his  subjccu.  He  was  xeaknis,  too, 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  industry,  and,  besides  tbe  East 
India  Company  which  he  established  at  Ostend,  he  encouraged 
the  development  of  Trieste  and  Flume  as  sea-ports  and  centres 
of  trade  with  the  Levam. 
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The  Accessioa  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  the  Habebuigs 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Austria.  For  a 
while,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  monarchy  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution.  To  the  diplomacy  of  the 
i8th  century  the  breach  of  a  solemn  compact  was  but 
lightly  regarded;  and  Charles  VI.  had  neglected  the  advice  of 
Prince  Eugene  to  leave  an  effective  army  of  200,000  men  as  a 
more  solid  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  than  the  signa- 
tures of  the  powers.  As  it  was,  the  Austrian  forces,  disoiganiaed 
in  the  long  confusion  of  the  Turkish  wars,  were  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  Frederick  the  Great,  when  in  1740,  at  the  head  of 
the  splendid  army  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  be  invaded 
Silesia  (see  Austkian  Succession,  Wak  or)  The  Prussian 
victory  at  MoUwitz  (April  10, 1741)  brought  into  the  field  against 
Austria  all  the  powers  which  were  ambitious  of  expansion  at 
her  expense*  France,  Bavaria,  Spain,  Saxony  and  Sardinia. 
Nor  was  the  peril  wholly  external.  Apart  from  the  perennial 
discontents  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  the  confusion  and  corruption 
of  the  administration,  and  the  misery  caused  by  the  ruin  of  the 
finances,  had  made  the  Habsburg  dynasty  unpopular  even  in  its 
German  states,  and  in  Vienna  itself  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion  was  loudly  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Giarles  of  Bavaria. 
Vet  the  war,  if  it  revealed  tlie  weakness  of  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
revealed  also  unexpected  sources  of  strength  Not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa  herself,  who  to  the 
fascination  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  added  a  very 
masculine  resolution  and  judgment.  In  response  to  her  personal 
appeal,  and  also  to  her  wise  and  timely  concessions,  the  Hun- 
garians had  rallied  to  her  support,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
awoke  not  only  to  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  a  Habsbuig 
monarch,  but  also  to  the  realization  that  their  true  interests 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  Austria  (see  Hungary.  HiUory). 
Although,  then,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  Silesia  was  by  the 
treaty  of  Dresden  transferred  from  Austria  to  Prussia,  while  in 
Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  cessions  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  the  Spanish 
Don  Philip  and  to  Sardinia,  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  whole 
had  displayed  a  vitality  that  had  astonished  the  world,  and  was 
in  some  respects  stronger  than  at  the  j>eginning  of  the  struggle, 
notably  in  the  great  improvement  in  the  army  and  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  generals  schooled  by  the  experience  of  active  service. 

The  period  from  1747  to  1756,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  determination  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
lost  provinces.  To  give  any  chance  of  success,  it  was  recognized 
that  a  twofold  change  of  system  was  necessary:  in  internal  and 
in  external  affairs.  To  strengthen  the  state  internally  a  complete 
revolution  of  its  administration  was  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  Count  F.  W.  Haugwiu  (1700-1765);  the  motley  system  which 
had  survived  from  the  middle  ages  was  gradually  replaced  by 
an  administrative  machinery  uniformly  organized  and  central- 
ized; and  the  army  especially,  hitherto  patched  together  from 
the  quotas  raised  and  maintained  by  the  various  diets  and 
provincial  estates,  was  withdrawn  from  their  interference. 
These  reforms  were  practically  confined  to  the  central  provinces 
^  the  monarchy;  for  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  in  the  outlying 
territories  of  Lombardy  and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  conservative  temper  of  the  peoples  made  any  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  traditional  system  inadvisable. 

Meanwhile,  in  foreign  affairs,  it  had  become  clear  that  for 
Austria  the  enemy  to  be  dreaded  was  no  longer  France,  but 
Prussia,  and  Kaunitz  prepared  the  way  for  a  diplomatic 
revolution,  which  took  effect  when,  on  the  xst  of  May 
1756,  Austria  and  France  concluded  the  first  treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  long  rivalry  between  Bourbons  and 
Habsburgs  was  thus  ended,  and  F^^nce  and  Austria 
remained  in  alliance  or  at  peace  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  So  far  as  Austria  was  concerned,  the 
Seven  Years*  War  (q.9.)  in  which  France  and  Austria  were  ranged 
against  Prussia  and  Great  BriUin,  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  Silesia.  It  faOed;  and  the  peace  of 
Huberts'burg,  signed  on  the  isth  of  February  1764,  left  Germany 
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divided  between  Austria  aad  PrttMia,  whose  ifvalry  for  tlw 
hegemony  was  to  last  until  the  victory  of  KdniggrKtz  (1S66)  de- 
finitely decided  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  UohenaoUem  mooarchyv 

The  lots  of  Silesia  led  Austria  to  look  for  "  coapensatioa  ** 
elsewfaoe.  The  most  obvious  direction  in  which  this  could  be 
sought  was  in  Bavaria,  ruled  by  the  decadent  house, 
of  Wittelsbach,  the  secidar  rival  of  the  bouse  of 
Habsburg  in  southern  Germany.  The  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Bavaria  by  conquest  or  exchange  had 
occupied  the  minds  of  Austrian  statesmen  thcmi^ibat  the 
century:  it  would  not  only  have  removed  a  perpetual  menaoe 
to  the  peace  of  Austria,  but  would  have  given  to  the  Habsbuig 
monarchy  an  overwhelming  strength  in  South  Ge«nany.  The 
matter  came  to  an  issue  in  1777,  on  the  death  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  111.  The  heir  was  the  elector  palatine  CharicB 
Theodore,  but  Joseph  II.,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  in  176^ 
in  succession  to  his  father,  and  appointed  conegent  with  fail 
mother — claimed  tRe  inheritance,  and  prepared  to  assert  his 
claims  by  force.  The  result  was  the  so-called  WaroC  Bavarian 
Succession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  though  the  aanies 
under  Frederick  and  Joseph  were  face  to  face  in  the  fidd,  the 
affair  was  settled  without  actual  fighting;  Maria  Thesesa,  fearing 
the  chances  of  another  struggle  with  Prussia,  overruled  her  son 
at  the  last  moment,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Teschen  agreied  to  be 
content  with  the  cession  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Inn  (InsvierteQ 
and  some  other  districts. 

Meanwhile  the  ambition  of  Catherine  of  Ruaaia,  and  the  war 
with  Turkey  by  which  the  empire  of  the  tsars  was  advanced  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  threatened  to  establisk  itself  south 
of  the  Danube,  were  productive  of  conseqiienccs  of 
enormous  importance  to  Austria  in  the  EasC  Russian 
control  of  the  Danube  was  a  far  more  serious  menace 
to  Austria  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  decadent 
Ottoman  power;  and  for  a  while  the  policy  of  Avstria  towarda 
the  Porte  underwent  a  change  that  foreslmdowed  her  attitndt 
towards  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  19th  century.  In  apite  el 
the  reluctance  of  Maria  Theresa,  Kaunitz,  in  July  J77i,coinGhlde4 
a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Forte.  He  would  have  exchanged 
this  for  an  active  co-operation  with  Turkey,  could  Frederick 
the  Great  have  been  persuaded  to  promise  at  least  neatrality 
in  the  event  of  a  Russo-Austrian  War.  But  Frederick  was  an* 
willing  to  break  with  Russia,  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  the 
partition  of  Poland;  Austria  in  these  circumstances  daitd  not 
take  the  offensive;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  compelled  to  pnr- 
chase  the  modification  of  the  extreme  claims  of  Russia  in  Tviktsf 
by  agreeing  to,  and  sharing  in,  the  spoliation  of  Poland.  Her 
own  share  of  the  spoils  was  the  acquisition,  by  the 
first  treaty  of  partition  (August  5,  1773),  of  Galida 
and  Lodomeria.  Turkey  was  left  in  the  lurch;  and 
Austrian  troops  even  ocoipied  portions  of  Moldavia,  in  order 
to  secure  the  communicatioa  between  the  new  Polish  pro/viBces 
and  Transylvania.  At  CoastanUnc^e,  too,  Austria  once  aion 
supported  Russian  poUcy,  and  was  rewarded,  in  1777*  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bukovina  from  Turkey.  In  Italy  the  infiuenoe  of 
the  House  of  Austria  had  been  strengthened  by  the  maidage 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  with  the  heiress  of  the  d'Eates  of 
Modena,  and  the  esublishment  of  the  archduke  Leopold  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 

In  intenial  affairs  Maria  Theresa  may  be  regarded  as  tha 
practical  founder  of  the  unified  Austrian  state.  The  new  system 
of  centraliaation  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  only 
remains  to  add  that,  in  carrying  out  this  system,  Maria 
Theresa  was  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  errors  afterwards 
made  by  her  yn  and  successor.  She  was  no  doctrin- 
aire, and  consistently  acted  on  the  prindple  once  laid 
down  by  Machiavelli,  that  while  changing  the  substance,  the 
prince  should  be  careful  to  preserve  the  f6rm  of  old  institutions* 
Alongside  the  new  bureaucracy,  the  old  estates  survived  in 
somnolent  inactivity,  and  even  in  Hungary,  though  the  ancient 
constitution  was  left  untouched,  the  diet  was  only  summoned 
four  times  during  the  reign,  and  retorms  were  carried  out,  without 
protest,  by  foy^  ordinance.    It  was  nadcr  Maria  Thiiiiv  toc^ 
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llifti  the  attempt  was  fint  made  to  make  Oennan  the  oflSdsl- 
lanpiage  of  the  whole  monarchy;  an  attempt  wMcb  was  partly 
ma^wtfahik  emem  in  Hmigary.  especially  to  ^  as  the  army  was 
OQiMenied.  though  Latin  remaiiKd  the  official  tongue  of  the  diet, 
t^  cooBty-aescmblies  and  the  courts. 

The  sodal,  religious  and  educational  reforms  of  Maria  Theresa 
also  mark  her  reign  as  the  tme  epoch  of  transition  from  medieval 
to  modem  conditions  in  Austria.  In  religious  matters  the 
empress*  though  a  devout  CathoUc  and  herself  devoted  to  the 
Holy  See,  was  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  reaction,  in  which 
her  ministers  shared,  against  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 
The  anti-papal  tendency ^  known  as  Febronianism  (q.9.),  had  made 
immeBSe  headway^  not  only  among  the  Udty  but  among  the 
deigy  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  By  a  new  law,  papal  bulb 
could  not  be  published  without  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and 
the  direct  intercourse  of  the  bishops  with  Rome  was  forbidden; 
the  privileges  of  the  religious  orders  were  curluled;  and  the 
education  of  the  dergy  was  brou^^t  under  state  control.  It  was, 
however,  on^  with  reluctance  that  Idaria  Theresa  agreed  to 
oarry  out  the  papal  bull  suppressing  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and. 
while  dedarint  hersdf  against  persecution,  she  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  views  of  Kaunitz  and  Joseph  in  favour 
qf  toleratJon.  Parallel  with  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
atate  as  against  the  (^urch,  was  the  revolution  effected  in  the 
educational  ^tem  of  the  monarchy.  This,  too,  was  taken  from 
the  control  of  the  church;  the  universities  were  remodeHed  and 
Bodemised  by  the  introduction  of  new  faculties,  the  study  of 
ecclesiastical  law  being  transferred  from  that  of  theology  to  that 
of  jurisprudence,  and  the  elaborate  system  ol  dementary  and 
secondary  education  was  estahfished,  which  survived  with  slight 
■odificationtill  1869. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780  left  Joseph  IT.  free  to 
attempt  the  drastic  revohition  irom  above,  wl^ch  had  been 
Aiijitr  restrained  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  his  mother. 
a»tf  He  was  himself  a  Strang  incarnation  at  once  of 

^^'^f'  doctrinaire  hbemlism  and  the  old  If absbui^  autocracy. 
Of  the  essential  conditions  of  his  empire  he  was  con- 
•tittttiooally  unable  to  form  a  conception.  He  was  a  disdple, 
not  of  Machiavelli,  but  of  Rousseau;  and  his  scattered 
dominions,  ^Uvided  by  imuimerable  divergences  of  racial  and 
ctoas  prejudice,  and  encumbered  with  traditional  institutions 
to  which  the  people  dung  with  passionate  conservatism,  be 
ftgarded  as  so  mu^  vacant  territory  on  which  to  build  up  his 
ideal  state.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Revolutionist  who  happened  also 
to  be  an  emperor.  "  Reason  "  and  '*  enlightenment  "  were  his 
watchwords;  opposttion  to  his  wise  measures  he  regarded  as 
dncurantist  and  unreasonable,  and  unreason,  if  it  proved 
stubborn,  as  a  vice  to  be  corrected  with  whips.  In  this  spirit 
be  at  once  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  the  state,  on  lines  that 
itnogdy  anildpated  the  prindples  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1789.  He  refused  to  be  crowned  or  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
local  constitutions,  and  divided  the  whole  monarchy  into  thirteen 
def^artments,  to  be  governed  under  a  uniform  system.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  his  policy  was  also  that  of  '*  reform  from 
above,*'  the^mplete  subordination  of  the  dergy  to  the  state, 
and  the  severance  of  all  effective  ties  with  Rome,  This  treatment 
of  the  "  Fakirs  and  Ulemas  "  (as  he  called  them  in  bis  letters). 
who  formed  the  most  powerful  dement  in  the  monarchy,  would 
alone  have  ensured  the  failure  of  his  plans,  but  failure  was  made 
certain  by  the  introduction  of  the  conscription,  which  turned 
even  the  peasants,  whom  he  had  done  much  to  emancipate. 
against  him.  The  threatened  revolt  of  Hungary,  and  the  actual 
rmit  of  Tirol  and  of  the  Netherlands  (see  Belcivm:  History) 
together  with  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  forced  him, 
before  he  died,  to  the  formal  reversal  of  the  whole  policy  of 
reform. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Joseph  II  had  been  scarcely  less  unhappy. 
In  1784  he  had  resumed  his  plan  of  acquiring  Bavaria  for  Austria 
by  negoUating  with  the  dector  Charles  Theodore  its  exchange 
for  the  Netherlands,  which  were  to  be  erected  for  his  benefit 
into  a  "  Kingdom  of  Burgundy."  The  elector  was  not  unwilling. 
bat  the  sdione  was  wrecked  by  the  cpfiosition  of  the  heir  fo 
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the  Bavarian  throne,  the  duke  of  Zweibrdcken,  in  response  to 
whose  appeal  Frederick  the  Great  formed,  on  the  33rd  of  July 
1785,  a  confedwation  of  German  princes  (PUrstenbttnd)  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  threatened  preponderance  of  Austria. 
Prussia  was  thus  for  the  first  time  formally  recognized  as  the 
protector  of  the  German  states  against  Austrian  ambition,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  become  the  centre  of  an  anti-Austrian 
alUance,  which  embraced  Sweden,  Poland  and  Che  maritime 
powers.  In  these  circumstances  the  war  wiih  Turkey,  on  which 
Joseph  embarked,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  in  1788,  would  hardly 
have  been  justified  by  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  first 
campaign,  however,  which  he  conducted  in  person  was  a  dismal 
failure;  the  Turks  followed  the  Austrian  army,  disorganized 
by  disease,  across  the  Danube,  and  though  the  transference  of 
the  command  to  the  veteran  marshal  Loudon  somewhat  retrieved 
the  mitial  disasters,  his  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  alliance,  concluded  on  the  31st  of  January  1790,  between 
Prussia  and  Turkey.  Three  weeks  later,  on  the  30th  of  February 
1790,  Joseph  died  broken-hearted. 

The  situation  needed  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  new  ruler, 
Leopold  II.  This  was  less  obvious  In  his  domestic  than  in  his 
fordgn  policy,  thou^  perhaps  equally  present.  As 
grand-dukeof  Tuscany  Leopold  Wd  won  the  reputation 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  ruler;  but  meanwhile 
"  Josephinism  "  had  not  been  justified  by  its  results,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France  was  beginning  to  scare  even 
enlightened  princes  into  reaction.  Leopold,  then,  reverted  to 
the  tradttioaal  Habsburg  methods;  the  old  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  regarded  as  the  one  effective  bond  of  empire,  was 
restored;  and  the  Emkeitsstaot  was  once  more  resolved  into  iti 
dements,  with  the  old  machinery  of  diets  and  estates,  and  the 
old  abuses.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  policy  of  '*  subility  '* 
associated  later  with  Metternich,  which  was  to  last  till  the 
cataclysm  of  1848.  For  the  time,  the  policy  was  justified  by 
its  results.  The  spirit  of  revolutionary  France  had  not  yet 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Habsburg  empire,  and  national  rivalries 
were  expressed,  not  so  much  in  expansive  ambitions,  as  in  a 
somnolent  dinging  to  traditional  privileges.  Leopold,  therefore, 
who  made  his  d^but  on  the  European  stage  as  the  executor  of 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  against  the  insurgent  Uigeois,  was  free  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  order  against  the  Revolution,  without 
needing  to  fear  the  resentment  of  his  subjects.  He  played  this 
r6le  with  consummate  skill  in  the  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the 
treaty  of  Rekhenbach  (August  15,  1790),  which  ended  the 
quarrel  with  Prussia  and  paved  the  way  to  the  armistice  of 
Giurgevo  with  Turkey  (September  10).  Leopold  was  now  free 
to  deal  with  the  Low  (Touotries,  which  were  reduced  to  order 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  4th  of  August  1791,  was 
signed  at  Sistova  the  definitive  peace  with  Turkey,  which 
practically  established  the  stalus  quo. 

On  the  6ih  of  October  1790,  Leopold  had  been  crowned  Roman 
emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  it  was  as  emperor,  not  as  Habsburg, 
that  he  first  found  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Amttria 
France  of  the  Revolution.  The  fact  that  Leopold's  madtht 
sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI  Pnock 
had  done  little  to  cement  the  Franco- Austrian  alUance, 
which  since  1763  had  been  practically  non-existent; 
nor  was  it  now  the  mainspring  of  his  attitude  towards  revolu- 
tionary France.  But  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  August,  which 
in  the  general  abolition  of  feudal  rights  involved  the  possessions 
of  many  German  princes  enclavts  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  made  the  first  move  in  the  war 
against  the  established  European  system.  Leopold  protested 
as  sovereign  of  Germany;  and  the  protest  was  soon  enlarged 
into  one  made  in  the  name  of  Europe.  The  circular  letter  of 
Count  Kauniu,  dated  the  6th  of  July  1791,  calling  on  the 
sovereigns  to  unite  against  the  Revolution,  was  at  once  the 
beginning  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  and  in  a  sense  the  last 
manifesto  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  "  the  centre  of  political 
unity  "  But  the  common  policy  proclaimed  in  the  famous 
declaration  of  Pillnitz  (August  27),  was  soon  wrecked  upon  the 
particular  interests  of  the  powers.    Both  Austria  and  Prussia 
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were  much  occupied  with  iht  Polish  question,  and  to  have 
plunged  into  a  crusade  against  France  would  have  been  to  have 
left  P<rfand,  where  the  new  constitution  had  been  proclaimed 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  to  the  mercy  of  Russia.  Towards  the  further 
development  of  events  in  France,  therefore,  Leopold  assumed 
at  first  a  studiously  moderate  attitude;  but  his  refusal  to 
respond  to  the  demand  of  the  French  government  for  the  dis- 
persal of  the  corps  of  Smigris  assembled  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  princes  on  the  frontier  of  France,  and  the  insistence, 
on  the  rights  of  princes  dispossessed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
precipitated  the  crisis.  On  the  asth  of  January  179a  the  French 
Assembly  adopted  the  decree  declaring  that,  in  the  event  of  no 
satisfactory  reply  having  been  received  from  the  emperor  by  the 
ist  of  March,  war  should  be  declared.  On  the  7th  of  February 
Austria  and  Prussia  signed  at  Beriin  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treaty  of  alliance.  Thus  was  ushered  in  the  series  of  stupendous 
events  which  were  to  change  the  face  of  Eun^  and  profoundly 
to  affect  the  destinies  of  Austria.  Leopold  himself  dui  not  live 
to  see  the  beginning  of  the  struggle;  he  died  on  the  ist  of  March 
1792.  the  day  fixed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  that  on  which 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  lo  be  decided. 

The  events  of  the  period  that  followed,  in  which  Austria 
necessarily  played  a  conspicuous  part,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 
Bfffffffff  (see  Europe,  French  REvoLunoNAJtY  Wars, 
tfRvrok  Napoleon,  Napoleonic  Campaigns).  Here  it  will 
m$fmiur  only  be  necessary  to  mention  those  whidi  form  per- 
^*'*'  manent  landmarks  in  the  progressive  conformation  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Such  was  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  Qanuary  23,  1793),  which  eliminated  the  "  buffer 
state  "  on  which  Austrian  statesmanship  had  hitherto  laid  such 
importance,  and  brought  the  Austrian  and  Russian  frontiers  into 
contact.  Such,  too,  was  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October  1 7 , 
1797)  which  ended  the  first  revolutionary  war.  By  this  treaty 
the  toss  of  the  Belgian  provinces  was  confirmed,  and  though 
Austria  gained  Venice,  the  establishment  of  French  preponder- 
ance in  the  rest  of  Italy  made  a  breach  in  the  tradition  of  Habs- 
tmrg  supremacy  in  the  peninsula,  which  was  to  have  its  full 
effect  only  in  the  struggles  of  the  next  century.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  masterful  interference  in  Germany,  produced 
a  complete  and  permanent  revolution  in  the  relations  ol  Austria 
to  the  German  states.  The  campaigns  which  issued  in  the  treaty 
of  Luniviile  (February  9, 1801)  practically  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
old  Empire.  Even  were  the  venerable  name  to  survive,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  pass,by  the  election  of  the  princes  now  tributary 
to  France,  from  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  that  of  Bonaparte 
Fraads  U.  determined  to  forestall  the  possible  indignity  of  the 
n0  subordination  of  his  family  to  an  upstart  dynasty. 

"Bmpm  On  the  14th  of  May  1804,  Napoleon  was  prodaimed 
J'^,,  emperor  of  the  French;  on  the  nth  of  August 
£Mo/<a«  Francis  IL  assumed  the  style  of  Francis  1.,  hereditary 
i$9ly  emperor  of  Austria.  Two  years  later,  when  the  defeat 
J2"J*      of  Austerlitz  had  led  to  the  treaty  of  Pressburg 

'  (January  i,  1806),  by  which  Austria  lost  Venice  and 

Tirol,  and  Napoleon's  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  broken 
the  unify  of  Germany,  Frands  formally  abdicates)  the  title  and 
functions  of  Holy  Roman  emperor  (August  6,  1806). 

Austria  had  tp  undergo  further  losses  and  hunuliations, 
notably  by  the  treaty  ol  Vienna  (1809),  before  the  outcome  of 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  in  1812  gave  her  the  opportunity 
for  recuperation  and  revenge.  The  skilful  diplomacy  of  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  government, 
enabled  Austria  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  disaster  to  Napoleon's  arms.  His  object  was  to  recover 
Austria's  lost  possessions  and  if  possible  to  add  to  them,  a  policy 
which  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
French  emperor.  Austria,  therefore,  refused  to  join  the  alliance 
between  Russia  and  Prussia  signed  on  the  i7th  of  March  1813, 
but  pressed  on  her  armaments  so  as  to  be  ready  in  any  event. 
Her  opportunity  came  after  the  defeaU  of  the  Allies  at  LQtsen 
and  Bautzen  and  the  condusion  of  an  amustice  at  Pleswitz. 
Between  200^000  and  300.000  Austrian  troops  were  massed  in 
Bohemia;  i^d  Austria  took  up  the  r61e  o(  mediator*  prepared 


tio  throw  the  weight  of  her  support  into  the  scale  of  whichever 
side  should  prove  most  amenable  to  her  daims.  The  news  of 
the  battk  of  Vittoria,  following  on  the  reluctance  of  Napoleon 
to  Usten  to  demands  involving  the  ovothrow  of  the  whole 
of  his  political  system  in  centnl  Europe,  dedded  Austria  ki 
favour  of  the  Allies.  By  this  fateful  deciskm  Napoleon's  fall 
was  assured.  By  the  treaty  of  Trachenberg  (July  12,  1813) 
the  Grand  AUiajice  was  completed;  on  the  16th,  17th  and 
i8lh  of  October  the  battle  of  Leipsig  was  fouglK;  and  the 
victorious  advance  into  France  was  begun,  which  issued, 
on  the  nth  of  April  18 14,  in  Napoleon's  abdicatioii.  (See' 
Napoleon,  Napoleonic  Campaigns,  Europe.) 

It  was  a  recognition  of  the  decisive  part  |4ayed  by  Austria 
in  these  great  events  that  Vienna  was  duMen  as  the  scene  of  tbt 
great  international  congress  summoned  (Septoober  ^^^ 
1814)  for  the  purpose  of  le-establisUng  the  balance  JJJJJJj^ 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  Napoleon's  conquests  had 
upset.  An  account  of  the  congress  is  given  elsewhere  (see 
Vienna.  Congress  ot).  The  result  for  Austria  was  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  Metternich's  diplonwcy.  He  had,  it  is  ttiKt  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  retention  of  the  grand^ucfay  of  Warsaw 
by  Alexander  of  Russia;  but  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  (secret  treaty  of  January  3,  1815)  he  had  fmstrated- 
the  efforts  of  Prussia  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Saxony,  Bavaria 
was  forced  to  disgorge  the  territories  gained  for  her  by  Napoleon 
at  Austria's  expense,  Ilfyria  and  D^matia  were  regaiaed,  and 
Lombardy  was  added  to  Venetia  to  constitute  a  kingdom  uadet 
the  Habsburg  crown;  while  in  the  whole  ItaUaa  peninsula 
French  was  replaced  by  Austrian  influence.  In  Germany  the 
settlement  was  evm  more  fateful  for  Austria's  future.  The 
Holy  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Holy  See,  was  not 
restored,  Austria  preferring  the  loose  ccmfederttioa  of  sovereign 
stktc^  {Siaalenbund)  actually  constituted  undor  her  prestdency. 
Such  a  body,  Mettemich  held,  "  powerful  for  defence,  powerless 
for  o&nce,"  would  form  a  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  central 
Ettrope~and  of  the  preponderance  of  Austria;  and  in  Its  coundb' 
Austrian  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  weight  of  the  Habsburg 
power  beyond  the  Orders  of  Germany,  would  exerdae  a  greater 
influence  than  any  possible  prestige  derived  from  a  venerable 
title  that  had  become  a  by-word  lor  the  union  of  unttmlted 
pretensions  with  practical  impotcode.  Moreover,  to  the  idFoMi 
to  revive  the  Empire-^which  shattered  so  many  patrtotk  hopes 
in  Germany— Austria  added  another  decision  yet  more  fatefoL 
By  relinquishing  her  claim  to  the  Bel^an  |Movinces  and  othct 
outlying  territories  in  western  Germany,  and  by  acquiesdng  in' 
the  esublikhment  of  Prussia  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  she  abdicated 
to  Prussia  her  position  as  the  bulwark  of  (Germany  against  France,  • 
and  hastened  the  process  of  her  own  gravitation  towards  the 
Slavonic  East  to  wfiicfa  the  final  impetus  was  giveil  in  1866. 

In  ofder  to  understand  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  insepar^ 
ably  associated  with  the  name  of  Mettemich.  during  the  period 
from  the  dose  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  out- 
break of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  it4s  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  internal  conditions  of  the  monarchy  ^^ 
before  and  during  this  time.  In  1792  Leopold  IL  had  l^^^  n, 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II.  His  popular  ««« 
designation  of "  our  good  Kaiser  Frans  "  this  monarch 
owed  to  a  certain  simplidty  of  address  and  lHmhom$4 
which  pleased  the  Viennese,  certainly  not  to  his  serious  qualitiea^ 
as  a  ruler.  He  shared  to  the  full  the  autocratic  tempet  of  the 
Habsburgs,  thdr  narrow-mindedness  and  their  religious  and 
intellectual  obscurantism;  and  the  qualities  ^i^'ch  would  have 
made  him  a  kindly,  if  somewhat  tyrannical,  father  of  a  family, 
and  an  excellent  head  derk,  were  hwdly  those  required  by  the 
conditions  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  during  a  sli^ulariy  critical 
period  of  its  history. 

The  personal  character  of  the  emperor,  moreover,  gained  a 
special  importance  owing  to  the  modifications  that  were  made 
in  the  administrative  system  of  the  empire.  This  had  been  origin- 
ally organised  in  a  series  of  departments:  Aulic  chanceries  for 
Austria,  for  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  a  general  AuUc  chamber 
for  fioance,  domains,  aHiies,  trade,  post,  &c.,  an  Aulic  oouncfl 
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of  wftr,  a  general  directory  of  atcotznts.  tnd  a  chancery  of  the 
hooaehold,  court  and  state.  The  headi  of  all  these  departments 
had  tlie  rank  of  secretaries  of  state  and  met  in  council  under 
the  loyal  presidency.  In  course  of  time,  however,  this  body 
became  too  anwieidy  for  an  effective  cabinet,  and  liuiM.  Theresa 
established  the  councO  of  state.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
rdgn  of  Francis,  the  emperor  kept  hiicoelf  in  touch  with  the 
various  departments  by  maans  of  a  cabmet  minister;  but  he 
had  a  passion  for  detail,  and  after  1805  he  himself  undertook 
the  function  of  keeping  the  administration  together.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  no  personal  contact  with  ministers,  who  might 
communicate  with  him  only  in  writing,  and  for  months  together 
never  met  for  the  d»cussk>n  of  business.  The  council  of  state 
was,  moreover,  itself  soon  enlarged  and  subdivided;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  emperor  alone  represented  any  synthesis  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  adminbtration.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  heads  of  departments,  moreover,  was  stricUy  defined, 
andall  that  lay  outside  this  was  reserved  for  the  Imperii  decision. 
Whatever  was  covered  by  established  precedent  could  be  settled 
by  the  department  at  once;  but  matters  falling  outside  such 
pieoKlent,  however  insignificant,  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
throne.*  A  system  so  inelastic,  and  so  deadening  to  all  initiative, 
could  have  but  one  restdt.  GraduaDy  the  officials,  high  and  low, 
subjected  to  an  elaborate  system  of  diecks,  refused  to  take 
any  responsibility  whatever;  and  the  minutest  administrative 
questions  were  handed  up,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy,  to  be  shelved  and  forgotten  in  the  imperial 
cabinet.  For  Francis  could  not  possibly  himself  deal  with  all 
the  questions  of  detail  arising  in  his  vast  empire,  even  had  he 
desired  to  do  so.  In  fact,  his  attitude  towards  all  trpublesome 
problems  was  summed  up  in  hh  favourite  phrase,  **  Let  tis  sleep 
upon  it  **:  questions  unanswered  would  answer  themselves. 

The  result  was  thf  gradual  atrophy  of  the  whole  administrative 
machine.  The  Austrian  government  was  not  consciously 
tyranm'cal,  even  in  Italy;  and  Francis  himself,  though  deter- 
mined to  be  absolute,  intended,  also  to  be  paternal.  Nor  would 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  bolder  spirits  who  dared  to  preach 
reform,  which  made  the  Austrian  government  a  by-word  among 
the  nations,  alone  have  excited  the  passionate  spirit  of  revolt 
which  carried  all  before  It  in  1848.  The  cause  ol  this  Ss  to  be 
sought  rather  In  the  daily  friction  of  a  system  which  had  ceased 
to  be  efficient  and  only  succeeded  in  irritating  the  public  opinion 
it  ms  poweriess  to  curb. 

Metteniidi  himself  was  fully  conscious  of  the  evil.  He 
reomited  that  the  fault  of  the  government  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  dM  not  govern,  and  he  deplored  that  his  own  function,  in  a 
decadent  age,  was  but  "  to  prop  up  mouldering  {nstitutions.* 
He  was  not  constitutionally  averse  from  change;  and  he  was 
too  dear-^hted  not  to  see  that,  sooner  or  later,  change  was 
inevitable.  But  his  interest  was  in  the  fascinating  game  of  diplo- 
macy; he  was  ambitious  of  paying  the  leading  part  oh  the  great 
stage  of  international  politics;  and  he  was  too  consummate 
a  courtier  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  imperial  favour  by  any  insistence 
on  unpalatable  reforms,  which,  after  all,  would  perhaps  only 
reveal  the  necessity  for  the  complete  revolution  which  he  feared. 

The  alternative  was  to  use  the  whole  force  of  the  government 
to  keep  things  as  they  were.  The  disintegrating  force  of  the 
ever-simmering  racial  rivalries  could  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
army  ;  Hungarian  regiments  garrisoned  Italy,  Italian  regiments 
guarded  Galida,  Poles  occupied  Austria,  and  Austrians  Hungary: 
The  peril  from  the  infiltration  ol  "  revolutionary  "  ideas  from 
without  was  met  by  the  erection  round  the  Austrian  dominions 
of  a  Chinese  wall  of  tariffs  and  censors,  which  had,  however,  no 
more  success  than  is  usual  with  such  expedients.*  Hie  peril 
from  the  independent  growth  of  Liberalism  within  was  guarded 
against  by  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  press  and  the  re-establbh- 
vasnt  of  Clerical  control  over  education.  .Music  alone  flourished, 

^  Thus,  while  the  number  of  recndts,  though  varying  from  year 
to  year,  could  be  settled  by  the  war  department,  the  question  of' 
the  cblm  of  a  tingle  conscript  for  exemption,  on  grounds  not  lecog- 
tuttd  bv  precedent,  couki  only  be  aettlcd  by  imperial  decree. 

'  Forbidden  books  were  the  only  ones  rnd.  and  forbidden  newt- 
papers  the  only  ones 'believed. 


free  from  government  iaterferenoe;  but,  curiously  enough, 
the  movements,  in  Bohemia,  Croatia  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
revival  of  the  national  literatures  and  languages— which  were 
to  issue  in  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment at  the  inning  of  the  10th  century — were  encouraged  in 
exalted  circles,  as  tending  to  divert  attention  from  political 
to  purely  scientific  interests.  Meanwhile  the  old  system  of 
provincial  diets  and  estates  was  continued  or  revived  (m  1816  in 
Tirol  and  Vorarlberg,  181 7  in  Galida,  1818  in  Camiola,  1828  in 
the  drde  of  Sabburg),  but  they  were  in  no  sense  representative, 
clergy  and  nobles  alone  being  eli^le,  with  a  few  delegates  from 
the  towns,  and  they  had  practically  no  functions  beyond  reg^ter- 
ing  the  imperial  decrees,  relative  to  recruiting  or  taxation,  and 
dealing  with  matters  of  local  police.*  Even  the  ancient  right  of 
petition  was  seldom  exercised,  and  then  only  to  meet  with  the 
imperial  disfavour.  And  thb  stagnation  of  the  adminbtration 
was  accompanied,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  economic 
stagnation.  Agriculture  languished,  hampered,  as  In  France 
before  the  Revolution,  by  the  feudal  privileges  of  a  noble  caste 
which  no  longer  gave  any  equivalent  service  to  the  state;  trade 
was  strangled  by  the  system  of  high  tariffs  at  Uie  frontier  and 
internal  octrois;  and  finally  public  credit  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  lavish  issues  of  paper  money  and  the  n^lect  tc^ 
publish  the  budget. 

The  maintenance  within  the  empire  of  a  system  so  artifidal 
and  so  unsound,  involved  in  foreign  affairs  the  policy  of  pre« 
venting  the  success  of  any  movements  by  which  it  ntntr 
might  be  threatened.  The  triumph  of  Libert  prindples  itic*'« 
or  of  national  aspirations  in  Germany,  or  elsewhere  JJJSj^ 
in  Europe,  might  easily,  as  the  events  of  1848  proved,  •"**^ 
shatter  die  whole  rotten  structure  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy, 
which  survived  only  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  popula- 
tions  it  oppressed.  Thb,  then,  b  the  explanation  of  the 
system  of  "  stability  "  which  Mettemich  succeeded  in  imposing 
for  thirty  years  upon  Europe.  If  he  persuaded  Frederick 
Wniiam  in.  that  the  grant  of  a  popular  constitution  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  thb  was  through  no  love  of 
Prussia;  the  Carbbad  Decrees  and  the  Vienna  Final  Act  were 
designed  to  keep  Germany  quiet,  lest  the  sleep  of  Austria  should 
be  disturbed;  the  lofty  daims  of  the  Tropi^u  Protocol  were  but 
to  cover  an  Austrian  aggression  directed  to  purely  Austrian  ends* 
and  in  the  Eastern  Question,  the  moral  support  given  to  the 
"  legitimate  "  authority  of  the  sultan  over  the  "  rebd  **  Greeks 
was  dictated  solely  by  t^e  interest  of  Austria  in  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  Turkey.  (See  Eukopc:  History;  Germany: 
History;  ALEXANDER  I.  of  Russia;  McTTERNicn,  &c.> 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  its  own  aims  Mettemich's  dipkMnacy 
was,  on  the  whole,  completely  successful.  For  fifteen  years 
after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  spite  of  frequent  alarms,  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  not  seriously  disturbed;  and  even  in  1830, 
the  revolution  at  Paris  found  no  echo  in  the  great  body  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  Isolated  revolts  fak  Italy  were  easily 
suppressed;  and  the  insurrection  of  Poland,  though  it  provoked 
the  lively  sympathy  of  the  Magyars  and  Czechs,  le^  to  no  actual 
movement  in  the  Habsburg  states.  For  a  moment,  indeed, 
Mettemich  had  meditated  taking  advantage  of  the  popular 
feeling  to  throw  the  wei^t  of  Austria  Into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  Poles,  and  thus,  by  re-establbhing  a  Polish  kingdom  under 
Austrian  influence,  to  restore  the  barrier  between  the  two 
empires  which  the  partition  of  Poland  had  destroyed.  But 
cautious  counsds  prevailed,  and  by  the  victory  of  the  Russian 
arms  the  slatus  quo  was  restored  (see  Poland). 

The  years  that  foQowed  were  not  wanting  in  signs  of  the  coming 
storm.    On  the  2nd  of  March  1835  Frands  I.  <fied,  and  was 
succeeded  by  hb  son  Ferdinand  I.    The  new  emperor      f^,^ 
was  personally  amiable,  but  so  enfeebled  by  epilepsy      mWA, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  ruling;  a  veiled  regency  had  to      gj^ 
be  constituted  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  the      ^^ 
vicea  of  t!ht  administration  were  further  accentuated  by  weakness 
and  divided  counsds  at  the  centre.    Under  these  circumstances 

*  In  Hungary  the  diet  wat  not  summoned  at  all  between  l8lt 
and  ttej.  nor  in  Transylvania  between  1811  and  1^. 
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popular disoonUMina4«  rapid  beadwsf.  TlM«arliMt  symptoms 
of  political  agitation  were  in  Hungary,  where  the  diet  began  to 
show  signs  of  vigorous  life,  and  the  growing  Slav  separatist 
movements,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  were  rousing 
Ute  old  spirit  of  Magyar  ascendancy  (see  HtmcARV:  History). 
For  everywhere  the  Slav  p<^>ulatiooft  were  growing  restive  under 
the  German-Magyar  domlnatioo.  In  Bohemia  the  Cxech  literary 
movement  had  developed  into  an  organized  resistance  to  thr 
established  order,  which  was  attacked  under  the  diiguiir  of  a 
criticism  of  the  English  administration  in  Ireland.  "  Repeal  " 
became  the  watchword  of  Bohemian,  at  of  Irish,  nationalists 
(see  Bohemia).  Among  the  southern  Slavs  the  "Illyrian'* 
movement,  voiced  from  1836  onward  in  the  lUyritm  National 
Gazette  of  Ljudevit  Gaj,  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
somewhat  shadowy  Pan-Slav  union,  which,  on  the  interference 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  1844,  wa»exchanged  for  the  more 
definite  object  of  a  revival  of  "  the  Triune  Kingdom  "  (Croatia, 
Slavonia,,  Dalmatia)  independent  of  the  Hungarian  crown  (see 
Croatia,  &c).  In  the  German  provinces  also,  in  spite  of 
Mettemich's  censors  and  police,  the  national  movemenu  in 
Germany  had  gained  an  entrance,  and,  as  the  revolution  of  1848 
in  Vienna  was  to  show,  the  most  advanced  revolutionary  views 
were  making  headway. 

The  most  imporunt  of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
cataclysm  was,  however,  the  growing  unrest  among  the  peasants. 
As  had  been  proved  in  France  in  1789,  and  was  again 
to  be  shown  in  Russia  in  1906,  the  success  of  any 
uet,  political  revolution  depended  ultimately  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  peasant  class.  In  this  hes  the  main 
significance  of  the  rising  in  Galicia.  in  1846.  This  was  in  its  origin 
a  Polish  nationalist  movement,  hatched  in  the  little  independent 
republic  of  Cracow.  As  such  it  had  little  importance;  though, 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the  Austrian  commander,  the 
Poles  gained  some  initial  successes.  More  fateful  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Rutbenian  peasantry,  who  were  divided 
from  their  Catholic  Polish  over-lords  by  centuries  of  religious 
and  feudal  oppression.  The  Poles  had  sought,  by  lavish  promises, 
to  draw  them  into  their  ranks;  their  reply  was  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  Austrian  government.  In  tl>e  fight  at  Gdow  (February  26ih), 
where  Benedek  laid  the  foundations  of  the  military  reputation 
that  #as  to  end  so  tragically  at  KOniggriu,  flail  and  scythe 
wrought  more  havoc  in  the  rebel  ranks  than  the  Austrian  mus- 
ketry. Since,  in  spite  of  this  object-lesson,  the  Polish  nobles 
still  continued  their  offers,  the  peasants  consulted  the  local 
Austrian  authorities  as  to  what  course  they  should  uke;  and 
the  local  authorities,  unaccustomed  to  arriving  at  any  decision 
without  consulting  Vienna,  practically  gave  them  carte  Uauche 
to  do  as  they  liked.  A  hideous  jceqnerU  followed  for  three  Or 
four  days;  during  which  cartloads  of  dead  were  carried  into 
Tamow,  where  the  peasants  received  a  reward  for  every  *'  rebel " 
brought  in. 

This  affair  wu  not  only  a  scandal  for  which  the  Austrian 
government,  through  its  agents,  was  responsible;  but  it  placed 
the  authorities  at  Vienna  in  a  serious  dilemma.  For  the 
Ruthem'ans,  elated  by  their  victory,  refused  to  return  to  work, 
and  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  obligations  as  the  reward 
of  their  loyalty.  To  refuse  this  claim  would  have  meant  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  crisis;  to  concede  it  would  have 
been  to  invite  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  empire  to  put  forth 
similar  demands  on  pain  of  a  general  rising.  On  the  xjU^  of 
April  1846  an  imperial  decree  abolished  some  of  the  more 
burdensome  feudal  obligations;  but  this  concession  was  greeted 
with  so  fiocs  an  outcry,  "as  an  authoritative  endorMment  of  the 
atrocities,  that  it  was  again  revoked,  and  Count  Frans  von  Stadton 
was  sent  to  restore  order  in  Galida.  The  result  was,  that  the 
peasants  saw  that  though  their  wrongs  were  admitted,  their  sole 
hope  of  redress  lay  in  a  change  of  government,  and  added  the 
dead  weight  o(  their  resentment  to  the  forces  making  for  revolu- 
lioiL  It  was  the  union  of  the  agrarian  with  the  nationalist 
movements  that  made  the  downfall  of  the  Austrian  system 
inevitable. 

The  material  (or  the  conffagration  in  Austria  was  thus  aU 


pcepaicd  when  in  February  tt^  the  laU  of  Louis  Philippe 
fanned  into  a  blase  the  smouldering  fires  of  revolution  throughout 
Europe.  On  the  jrd  of  March,  Kossuth,  in  the  diet 
at  Pressburg,  delivered  the  famous  speech  which  wu 
thi  declaration  o(  war  of  Hungarian  Liberalism  against 
the  Ausuian  system.  "  From  the  charnel-house  of 
the  Vienna  cabinet,"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  pestilential  air  breathes 
on  us,  which  duUs  our  nerves  and  paralyses  the  flight  of  our 
spirit."  Hungary  liberated  was  to  become  the  centre  of  freedom 
for  lU  the  races  under  the  Austrian  crown,  and  the  outcome  was 
to  be  a  new  "  fratenuxation  of  the  Austrian  peoples."  In  the' 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  the  crucial  question  of  the  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  conflicting  nationalities  in  this"  fraternal 
union  "  was  overlooked.  Germanism  had  so  far  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  Austrian  system,  not  as  a  national  ideal,  but  because 
"  it  formed  a  sort  of  unnalional  mediating,  and  conunon  element 
among  the  contradictory  and  chunorous  racial  tendencies." 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  German  unity,  Germanism 
had  established  a  new  ideal,  of  which  the  centre  lay  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  which  was  bound  to 
be  antagonistic  to  the  aspirations  of  other  races.  The  new 
doctrine  of  the  fraternixation  of  the  Austrian  races  would 
inevitably  soon  come  into  conflict  with  the  traditional  German 
ascendancy  strengthened  by  the  new  sentiment  of  a  united 
Germany.  It  was  on  this  rock  that,  both  in  Austria  and  in 
Germany,  the  revolution  suffered  shipwreck. 

Meanwhile  events  progressed  rapidly.  On  the  nth  of  March 
a  meeting  of  "  young  Cxechs  "  at  Prague  drew  up  a  petition 
embodying  nationalist  and  liberal  demands;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria  petitioned  tlie  crown  to  summon 
a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  diets  to  set  the  Austrian  finances' 
in  order.  To  this  last  proposal  the  government,  next  day,  gave 
iu  consent.  But  in  the  actual  temper  of  the  Viennese  the 
slightest  concession  was  dangerous.  The  hall  of  the  diet  was 
invaded  by  a  mob  of  students  and  workmen,  Kossuth's  speech 
was  read  and  its  proposals  adopted  as  the  popular  programme, 
and  the  members  of  the  diet  were  forced  to  lead  a  tumultuous 
procession  to  the  Hofburg,  to  force  the  assent  of  the  government 
to  a  petition  based  on  the  catch-words  of  the  Revolution.  The 
authorities,  taken  by  surprise,  were  forced  to  temporixe  and  agreed 
to  lay  the  petition  before  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  paMot 
round  the  hall  of  the  diet  a  riot  had  broken  out;  the  Mttor* 
soldiers  intervened  and  blood  was  shed.  The  middle 
classes  now  joined  the  rebels;  and  the  riots  had  become 
a  revolution.  Threatened  by  the  violence  of  the  mob, 
Mettemich,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  March,  escaped  from 
the  Hofburg  and  passed  into  exile  in  England. 

The  fall  of  Mettcrnich  was  the  signal  for  the  outbunt  of  the 
storm,  not  in  Austria  only,  but  throughout  central  Europe. 
In  Hungary,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  government  was  forced 
to  consent  to  a  new  constitution  which  virtually  erected  Himgary 
into  an  independent  sute.  On  the  8th  of  April  a  separate 
constitution  was  promised  to  Bohemia;  and  if  the  petition  of 
the  Croats  for  a  similar  concession  was  rejected,  this  was  due 
to  the  armed  mob  of  Vienna,  which  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Kossuth  and  the  Magyars.  The  impotence  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  this  crisis  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  keepinc 
the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  where  the  news  01 
Mettemich's  fall  had  also  led  to  a  concerted  rising  against  the 
Habsburg  rule  (see  Italy).  Upon  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the 
peninsula  depended  the  ultimau  issue  of  the  rtvolutiont  so  far 
as  Austria  was  concerned. 

The  army  and  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  tradition  ^ere^  fn 
fact,  the  two  sheet-ancborvthat  enabled  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
to  weather  the  storm.  For  the  time  the  latter  was  the  only  one 
available;  but  it  proved  invaluable,  especially  in  Germany, 
in  preventing  any  settlement,  untU  Radeuky's  victory  of 
Novara  had  set  free  the  army,  and  thus  once  more  enabled  Austria 
to  back  her  policy  by  force.  The  Austrian  government,  in  no 
position  to  refuse,  had  consented  to  send  delegates  from  itt 
German  provinces  to  the  parliament  of  united  Germany,  which 
met  at  Frankfort  on  the  i8th  of  May  1848.    The  question  at 
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•nee  MOM  of  llie  pltee  of  U|t  Amtijaii  monarcby  in  united 
Gennafly.  Wese  on(y  its  Gef man  provinces  to  be  included  ? 
OrwttittobelAOMpontedwkoIe?  As  to  the  fiesta  tbe  Austrian 
fovemment  would  not  listen  to  tlie  sugststion  of »  flettlement 
wliidi  wouU  kave  split  tlw  moDarcfay  in  hall  and  subjected  it 
loadoubleaUefiaikct.  AstotbeseoQad,Genna0Minotscould 
lot  Btoina^  the  anctaaion  in  Certtaiiy  of  a  vast  non>Gennan 
popuhtioii.  The  dilemma  «aa  from  the  first  ao  obvious  that 
the  parliament  ivould  have  done  weU  to  have  lecc^nised  at  once 
that  the  a^  possible  sokition  .was  that  arrived  at,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  dekgates,  by  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
altogether  and  the  offer  of  the  crowa  of  Germany  to  Frederick 
William  of  Pmssia.  But  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
immemoriaUy  assedated  with  the  house  of  Habsburg^  still 
darkened  Out  counsels  of  Gecmaa  statesmen.  The  Austrian 
archduke  John  had  been  appointed  rfgent,  pending  the  election 
of  an  emperor;  and  the  political  leaden  couM  neither  break 
loose  from  the  tradition  of  Austrian  hegemony*  nor  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  a  mutilated  Germany,  till  it  was  too 
late,  and  Austria  was  once  more  in  a  position  to  le-establish  the 
system  devised  by  her  diplomacy  at  the  congiesa  of  Vienna. 
(See  Gumany:  History.) 

This  fatal  protfastination  was  perhaps  not  without  excuse, 
in  view  of  the  critical  satuation  of  the  Austrian  monanchy  during 
184S.  For  months  after  the  fall  of  Mettemich  Austria  was 
ptactically  without  a  central  fovetmment  Vienna  itself,  where 
00  the  14th  of  March  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard 
was  authorised  by  the  emperor,  was  ruled  by  a  committee  of 
students  and  dtixens,  who  anogated  to  thetnsdves  a  voice  in 
imperial  affairs,  and  imposed  their  will  on  the  distrsctsd  ministry. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  government  proposed  to  summon  a 
oentral  committee  of  local  dkts;  but  tUs  was  far  from  satisfying 
pubUc  opinion,  and  on  the  asth  of  April  a  constitution  was 
proclaimed,  including  the  whole  monarchy  with  the  eiception 
of  Hungary  and  Lombardo-Venetia.  This  was,  however,  met 
by  vigorous  protests  from  Czechstand  Poles,  while  its  provisions 
for  a  partly  nominated  senate,  and  the  indirect  dection  of 
deputies,  exdted  the  wiath  of  radical  Vienna.  Committees  of 
atudmits  and  narional  guards  were  formed;  on  the  13th  of  May 
a  Central  Committee  was  established;  and  on  the  tsth  a  fresh 
insurrectioa  broke  out,  as  a  lesnlt  of  which  the  government 
once  more  yielded,  reco^^using  the  Central  Committre,  admitting 
the  right  of  Uie  National  Guard  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  promising  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  On  the 
17th  the  emperor  left  Vienna  for  Innsbruck  "  for  llie  benefit  of 
his  health,"  and  thence,  on  the  aoth,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  cast  himself  on  the  loyaky  of  his  faithAul  provinces, 
and,  while  confirming  the  conocsdons  of  March,  ignoied  those 
of  the  15th  of  May.  The  fli^t  of  the  emperor  had  Jed  to  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  Vienna;  but  the  issue  of  the  prodanmtion 
and  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  dispene  the  students  by 
dosiiig  the  university,  led  to  a  fresh  outbreak  on  the  s6th.  Once 
mere  the  ministry  conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  Co  hand  over  the  puUic  treasury  and 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  order  to  a  newly  tionstituted 
Coromiuee  of  Public  Safety. 

The  tide  was  now,  however,  on  the  tuni.  The  Jacobinism 
of  the  Vienna  democracy  was  not  really  representative  of  any 
widespread  opinion  even  in  the  German  parts  of 
Austria,  while  its  loud*volced  Germanism  ezdtcd 
the  livdy  oppodtioti  ol  the  other  races.  Each  of 
these  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Mardi  troubles  to 
press  its  daims,  and  everywhere  the  government  had  shown 
the  same  yielding  spirit  In  Bohemia,  where  the  attempt  to 
hold  elections  for  the  Frankfort  pariiamcnt  had  broken  down 
on  the  optMdtion  of  the  Ciechs  and  the  conservative  German 
aristocracy,  a  separate  constitution  had  been  prodaimed  on  the 
ffth  of  April ;  00  March  the  23rd  the  election  by  the  diet  of  Agram 
of  Baron  Joseph  Jellachich  as  ban  of  Croatia  was  confirmed, 
as  a  concession  to  the  agitation  among  th^  southern  Slavs;  on 
Ihc  tSth  of  Match  Canat  Stadioo  had  piodaimcd  a  ntw  caa- 
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stitution  for  Galida.  Even  wher^,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Serba 
and  Ramans,  the  government  had  given  no  formal  sanction 
to  the  national  claims,  the  emperor  was  rqsarded  as  the  ultimate 
guarantee  of  their  success;  and  deputations  from  the  varioua 
provinces  poured  into  Innsbruck  protesting  their  loyalty. 

To  say  that  the  government  deliberately  adopted  the  Machia* 
vellian  policy  of  mastering  the  revolution  by  setting  race  against 
race  would  be  to  pay  too  high  a  eompliment  to  its  capadty. 
The  policy  was  forced  upon  it;  and  was  only  pursued  consciously 
when  it  became  obvious.  Count  Stadion  began  it  in  Galicia> 
where,  before  bombarding  insurgent  Cracow  into  submission 
(April  36),  he  had  won  over  the  Ruthenian  peasants  by  the 
abolition  of  feudal  dues  and  by  forwarding  a  petition  to  the 
emperor  for  the  official  recognition  of  thdr  language  ^'^MMpi^lt 
Polish.  But  the  great  object  lesson  was  furnished  by  the  events 
in  Prague,  where  the  quarrel  between  Csechs  and  Germans^ 
radicals  and  conservatives,  issued  on  the  lath  of  June  in  a  rising 
of  the  Csech  students  and  populace.  The  suppression  of  this 
rising,  and  with  it  of  the  revolution  in  Bohemia,  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  by  Prince  Windischgrtta,  was  not  only  the  first  victory  of 
the  army,  but  was  the  signal  for  the  outbresJt  of  a  «nivetsal  race 
war,  in  which  the  idea  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  bitter  spirit  of  national  rivalry.  The  parliament  aA 
Flrankfort  hailed  Windischgriu  as  a  national  hero,  and  offered 
to  send  troops  to  his  aid;  the  German  revolutionists  in  Viennn 
welcomed  every  success  of  Radetsky's  arms  in  Italy  as  a  victory 
for  Ge/manism.  The  natural  result  was  to  drivo  thj|  Slav 
nationalities  to  the  dde  of  the  imperial  government,  since* 
whether  at  Vienna  or  at  Budapest,  the  radicals  were  their  worst 
enemies. 

The  16th  of  June  had  been  fatal  to  the  idea  of  an  Independent 
Bohemia,  fatal  also  to  Pan-SUvdreams.  To  the  Csechs  the  most 
immediate  peribnow  seemed  that  from  the  German  parliament^ 
and  in  the  interests  of  thdr  nationality  they  were  willing  to 
join  the  Austrian  government  in  the  struggle  against  German 
liberalism.  The  Bohemian  diet,  summoned  for  the  igth,  never 
met.  Writs  were  issued  in  Bohemia  for  the  election  to  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath;  and  when,  on  the  loth  of  July,  this 
assembled,  the  Slav  deputitt  wera  lound  to  be  in  a  majority* 
This  fact,  which  was  to  lead  to  violent  trouble  bter,  was  at  firs! 
subocdinate  to  other  issues,  of  which  the  most  im|)ortant  was 
the  question  of  the  emandpation  of  the  peasants.  After  loaf 
debates  the  law  abolishing  feudal  services— the  sole  permanent 
outcome  of  the  revolution — was  carried  on  the  31st  of  August, 
and  on  the  7th  of  September  recdved  the  imperial  consent 
The  peasants  thus  recdved  all  that  they  desired,  and  thdr  vast 
weight  was  henceforth  thrown  Into  the  sode  of  the  govtmmeni 
against  the  revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  alliance  between  the  Slav  nationaHties  and  the 
conservative  elemenu  within  the  empire  had  found  a  poweHul 
representative  in  Jellachich,  the  ban  of  Croatia.  At  jMMift* 
first,  indeed,  his  activity  had  been  looked  at  askance  mad 
at  Innsbruck,  as  but  another  force  making  for  dis*  !|^|^ 
integration.  He  had  apparently  identified  himself 
with  the  **  Illyrian  "  party,  had  broken  off  all  communications 
with  the  Hungarian  government,  and,  in  spite  of  an  imperial 
edict  issued  in  response  to  the  urgency  of  Batthyini,  had 
summoned  a  diet  to  Agram,  which  on  the  9th  of  June  decreed 
the  separation  of  the  "  Triune  Kingdom  "  from  Hungary.  Thn 
imperial  government,  which  still  hoped  for  Magyar  aid  against 
the  Viennese  revolutionists,  repudiated  the  action  of  the  ban^ 
accused  him  of  disobedience  and  treason,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  military  rank.  But  his  true  motives  were  soon  apparMit, 
his  object  was  to  play  off  the  nationalism  of  the  "  Hlyrians  ^ 
againat  the  radicalism  of  Magyars  and  Geimans,.  afid  thus  tv 
preserve  his  province  for  the  monarchy;  and  the  Hungarian 
radicals  pbyed  into  his  hands.  The  fate  of  the  Habsburg  empiro 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaighin  Italy,  whi^  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Magyar  and  Cfoataan 
regiments;  and  the  Hungarian  governntent  chose  this  critical 
moment  to  tamper  with  the  relatlonr -of  the  army  to  tho 
monardqr.   £b  May  a  Natfonal  Guard  had  been  estaUitfhedi 
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and  the  soldiMs  of  the  line  were  fitvited  to  join  this,  with  the 
IHromise  of  higher  pay;  on  the  ist  of  June  the  garrison  of  Pest 
took  the  oath  to  the  Constitution.  On  the  loth  JeUachich  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  Croatian  re^ments  in  Italy,  bidding  them 
remain  and  fight  for  the  emperor  and  the  common  Fatherland. 
His  loyalty  to  the  tradition  of  the  imperial  army  was  thus 
announced,  and  the  alliance  was  cemented  between  the  army 
and  the  southern  Slavs. 

JeUachich,  who  had  gone  to  Innsbruck  to  lay  the  Slav  view 
before  the  emperor,  was  allowed  to  return  to  Agram,  though  not 
as  yet  formally  rrinstated.  Here  the  diet  passed  a  resolution 
denouncing  the  dual  system  and  demanding  the  restoration  of 
the  union  of  the  empire.  Thus  was  proclaimed  the  identity  of 
the  Slav  and  the  consenrative  points  of  view;  the  radical 
"lUyritLn  "  assembly  had  done  its  work,  and  on  the  9th  of  July 
JeUachich,  while  declaring  it  "permanent,"  prorogued  it 
indefinitely  "with  a  paternal  greeting,"  on  the  ground  that  the 
safety  of  the  Fatherland  depended  now  "  more  upon  physical 
than  upon  moral  force."  llie  diet  thus  prorogued  never  met 
again.  Absolute  master  of  the  forces  of  the  banat,  JeUachich 
BOW  waited  until  the  intracUble  poUtidans  of  Pest  should  give 
him  the  occasion  and  the  excuse  for  setting  the  imperial  army 
in  motion  against  them. 

The  occasion  was  not  to  be  long  postponed  Every  day  the 
ftft  between  the  dominant  radical  element  in  the  Hungarian 
Haaaarv  I^''^*^'"^'^^  ^^  imperial  court  was  widened.  Kossuth 
"^**^'  and  his  followers  were  evidently  aiming  at  the  complete 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria;  they  were  in  sympathy, 
ff  not  in  alliance,  with  the  German  radicals  in  Vienna  and 
Frankfort;  they  were  less  than  half-hearted  in  their  support 
of  the  imperial  arms  in  Itafy.  The  imperial  government,  pressed 
by  the  Magyar  nationaliMs  to  renounce  JeUachich  and  aU  his 
works,  equivocated  and  procrastinated,  wlule  within  its  councils 
the  idea  of  a  centralized  state,  to  replace  the  loose  federalism 
of  the  old  empire,  slowly  took  shape  under  the  pressure  of  the 
aoilitary  party.  It  waa  encouraged  by  the  news  from  Italy, 
where,  on  the  asth  of  July,  Radetxky  had  won  the  battle  of 
Custozsa,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the  Austrian  sundard  once 
more  floated  over  the  towers  of  Milan.  At  Custoaza  Magyar 
hussars,  Croats  from  the  MiUury  Frontier,  and  Tirolese  sharp- 
diooters  had  fought  side  by  side.  The  possibility  was  obvious  of 
combating  the  radical  and  nationalist  revolution  by  means  of 
the  army,  with  its  spirit  of  comradeship  in  arms  and  its  imperiaUst 
tradition. 

So  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  Austrian  ofiicers,  with  the 
permission  of  the  mister  of  war,  had  joined  the  Serb  insurgents 
who,  under  Stratemirovif,  were  defying  the  Magyar  power  in  the 
banat.  By  the  end  of  August  the  breach  between  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  governments  was  Open  and  complete;  on  the 
4th  of  September  JeUachich  was  rdnsuted  ad^  his  honours,  and 
on  the  nth  he  crossed  the  Drave  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
The  die  was  thus  cast;  and,  though  efforts  continued  to  be 
made  to  arrange  matters,  the  time  for  moderate  counsels  was 
passed.  The  conservative  leaders  of  the  Hungarian  nationalists, 
E6tvd6  and  Deik,  retired  from  public  Ufa;  and,  though  Batthy&ni 
consented  to  remain  in  office,  the  slender  hope  that  this  gave 
of  peace  was  ruined  by  the  flight  of  the  palatine  (September  34) 
and  the  murder  of  Count  Lamberg,  the  newly  appointed  conn> 
missioner  and  commander*in*chief  in  Hungary,  by  the  mob  at 
Fest  (September  27).  The  appeal  was  now  to  arms;  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  were  bound  up  with  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  Hungary  (see  Humgaky:  HitUry). 

MeanwhUe,  renewed  trouble  had  broken  out  in  Vienna,  where 
the  radical  popubce  was  in  conflict  alike  with  the  government 
and  with  the  Slav  majority  of  the  Rdchsnth.  llie  German 
democrats  applied  for  aid  to  the  Hungarian  government;  but 
the  Magyar  passion  for  constitutional  l^aUty  led  to  delay,  and 
before  the  Hungarian  advance  could  be  nwde  effective,  it  was  too 
kte.  On  the  7th  of  October  the  emperor  Ferdinand  had  fled 
from  Schfinbrunn  to  Olmttta,  a  Slav  district,  whence  he  issued 
a  proeUmation  inviting  whoever  loved  "Austria  and  freedom" 
CO  raUyrouadthe  throne.  OatheiithWindlscbgriliB  piodaiaed 


his  intention  of  matching  against  rebelHoiti  Vtonna,  and  on  tho 
16th  an  imperial  rescript  appointed  him  a  Aeld-manhal  and 
commander-irt*€hief  of  iiU  the  Austrian  amries  except  that  of 
Italy.  Meanwhile,  of  the  Relchsrath,  the  members  of  the  Right 
and  the  Slav  majority  had  left  Vienna  and  announced  a  meeting 
of  the  diet  at  BrUnn  for  the  soth  of  October;  aU  that  remained 
in  the  capiul  was  a  rump  of  German  radicals,  impotent  in  the 
hands  of  the  proleuriat  and  the  students.  The  defence  of  the 
city  was  hastUy  organised  under  Bern;  an  ex*oAoer  of  Napoleoni 
but  in  the  absence  of  help  from  Hungary  It  was  futile*  On  t&e 
tSih  of  October  WindtschgrftU  began  his  attack;  on  the  isC 
of  November  he  was  master  of  the  city. 

The  faU  of  revolutionary  Vienna  practicaUy  Involved  that  of 
the  revohition  in  Frankfort  and  In  Pest.  From  Italy  the  con- 
gratulations of  Radetaky's  victorious  army  came  to  Windiscb* 
griltz,  from  Russia  the  even  more  significant  commendations 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  The  moral  crif  the  victory  was  painted 
for  aU  the  worid  by  the  mUitary  execution  of  Robert  Blum, 
whose  person,  as  a  deputy  of  the  German  parliament,  should 
have  been  sacrosanct.  The  time  had.  Indeed,  not  yet  come  to 
attempt  any  conspicuous  bitach  with  the  constltutSonal  principle; 
but  the  new  ministry  was  such  as  the  imperial  sentim^t  would 
approve,  biimlcal  to  the  German  ideals  of  Frankfort,  devoted 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy.  At  its  head  waa 
Prince  FeUx  Schwanenbe^  (f.v.),  the  "  army-diplomat,"  a 
statesman  at  once  strong  and  unscrupulous.  On  the  a7th  oC 
November  a  proclamation  announced  that  the  continuation  of 
Austria  as  a  united  sute  was'  necessary  both  for  Germany  and 
for  Europe.  On  the  and  of  December  the  emperor  Ferdinand^ 
bound  by  too  many  personal  obUgations  to  the  revohittooary 
parties  to  serve  as  a  useful  instrument  for  the  new  Aecttthu 
policy,  abdicated,  and  his  nephew  Prands  Joseph  ♦fftMiii 
ascended  the  throne.  The  proclamation  of  the  new  Jjy*» 
emperor  was  a  gageof  defiance  thrown  down  to  Magyars 
and  German  unionisu  alike:  "  Firmly  determined  to  present 
undimmed  the  lustre  of  our  crown,"  it  ran,  "  but  prepared  to 
share  our  righu  with  the  represcnuiives  of  our  peoples,  we  tcusc 
that  with  God's  aid  and  in  common  with  our  peoples  we  shall 
succeed  in  uniting  aU  the  countries  and  races  of  the  monarchy 
in  one  great  body  politic." 

While  the  Reichsrath,  transferred  to  Rfemsier,  was  discussing 
"  fundamental  rights "  and  the  difficult  question  of  how  to 
recondle  the  theoretical  unity  with  the  actual  dualism  of  the 
empire,  the  knot  was  being  cut  by  the  sword  on  the  plains  of 
Hungary.  The  Hungarian  retreat  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
Kapolna  (February  26^27, 1849)  was  foUowed  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Kremsier  assembly,  and  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
emperor  announced  his  intention  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
the  whole  monarchy  "  one  and  indivisible."  On  the  4th  of 
March  the  constitution  was  published;  but  it  proved  all  but  a» 
distasteful  to  Caechs  and  Croats  as  to  the  Magyars,  and  the 
speedy  successes  of  the  Hungarian  arms  made  it,  for  the  while, 
a  dead  ktter.  It  needed  the  intervention  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  before  even 
an  experimental  unity  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  could  be 
established  (see  Hunqirv:  HisUry). 

The  capitulation  of  Vil&gos,  which  ended  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  gave  Schwancnberg  a  free  hand  for  completing 
the  work  of  restoring  the  stains  quo  anU  and  the  influence  of 
Austria  in  Germany.  The  account  of  the  process  by  which  this 
was  accompUshed  belongs  to  the  history  of  Germany  (f.».). 
Here  it  wiU  suffice  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of 
Olmilti  (November  29,  1850)  seemed  at  the  time  a  complete 
triumph  for  Austria  over  Prussia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  convention  was,  in  the  words  of  Count  Beust, "  not  a  Prussian 
humiliation,  but  an  Austrian  weakness."  It  was  an  the  power 
of  Austria  to  crush  Prussia  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dual  influenoe 
in  the  Confederation  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  unwoih* 
able;  she  preferred  to  re-establish  a  discredited  system,  and  t<» 
leave  to  Prussia  time  and  opportunity  to  gather  strength  for  the 
ineviuble  conflict. 

la  i8$i   Austria  had  apparently  tihimpbed  over  aU  iu 
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4UicttHiea.  The  x«volittb)nary  myvtitients  had  been  sufK 
prataed,  the  tUempt  of  Pnu^  to  assume  the  leadership 
^.  in  GemMtny  defeated,  the  old  Federal  Diet  of  i8is 

iiAa£L»  ^^  ^'^^  fcstoied.  Vienna  again  became  the  centre 
of  a  despotic  govetsment  the  objects  of  which  were  to 
Gcnnamze  the  Magyais  and  Slavs,  to  check  aU  agitation  fm  a 
CuiBtitutioD,  and  to  suppsess  all  attempts  to  secure  a  free  press. 
For  some  ten  years  ^le  Austrian  dominion  groaned  under  one  of 
the  worst  posstUe  lotms  of  ftutocnitic  government.  The  failure 
of  the  Habsburg  ewperor  to  perpetuate  this  despotic  regime  was 
due  (i)  to  the  Crimean  War,  (3)  to  the  establishment  of  Italian 
itnity,  and  ( j)  to  the  successful  assertioa  by  Prusna  of  its  daim 
to  the  leadership  in  Germany*  The  disputes  which  resulted  in 
Ihe  Crimean  War  revealed  the  fact  that  **  gratitude  "  plays  but 
a  small  part  in  intoniationaL  afiairs.  In  the  minds  of  Austrian 
statesmen  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
whidi  would  have  been  imperilled  by  a  Russian  occupation  of 
the  Principalities,  outweighed  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Russia, 
on  which  the  emperor  Nicholas  had  rashly  relied.  That  Austria 
1^  first  took  no  active  part  in  the  war  was  due,  not  to  any  senti- 
mental weakness,  but  to  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to  go  along  with 
lier  and  to  the  fear  of  a  Sarcfinian  attack  on  her  Italian  provinces. 
But,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  forces  from  the  Prind- 
|»alities,  these  were  occupied  by  Austrian  troops,  and  on  the 
and  of  December  1854,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  at  Vienna, 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  France,  by  which  Austria 
tmdertook  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Walacphia  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  war  and  "  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  said 
prindpaHdes  against  any  return  of  the  Russian  forces."  By 
Article  III.,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  the 
alliance  both  offensive  and  defensive  was  to  be  made  effective 
(Hertslet,  No,  353).  With  the  progressive  disasters  of  the 
Russian  arms,  however,  Austria  grew  bolder,  and  it  was  the 
ultimatum  delivered  by  her  to  the  emperor  Alexander  II.  in 
December  1855,  that  forced  Russia  to  come  to  terms  (Treaty 
of  Paris,  March  30, 1856). 

Though,  however,  Austria  by  her  diplomatic  attitude  had 
secured,  without  striking  a  blow,  the  settlement  in  her  sense 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  she  emerged  from  the  contest  without 
•lUes  and  without  friends*  The  "  Holy  Alliance  "  of  the  three 
autocratic  northern  powers,  rccemented  at  MUnchengrftta  in 
1833,  which  had  gained  for  Austria  the  decisive  intervention 
of  the  tsar  in  1849,  had  been  hopelessly  shattered  by  her  attitude 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Russia,  justly  offended,  drew  doser 
her  ties  with  Prussia,  where  Bismarck  was  already  hatching 
tiie  plans  which  were  to  mature  in  1866;  and,  if  the  attitude 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Polish  question  prevented  any  revival  of 
the  aUia&ce  of  Tikit,  the  gix>dwiU  of  Russia  was  assured  for 
France  in  tLo  coming  struggle  with  Austria  in  Italy.  Already 
the  isolation  of  Austria  had  been  conspicuous  in  Uie  congress 
of  Paris,  where  Cavour,  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiary,  laid  bare 
before  aasembled  Europe  the  scandal  of  her  rule  in  Italy.  It 
was  emplnsiced  during  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  Sardinia, 
in  alliance  with  France,  laid  the  foundations  of  united  Italy. 
The  threat  of  Prussian  intervention,  which  determined  the  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice  of  Villafranca,  was  due,  not  to  love  of 
Austria,  but  to  fear  of  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  France. 
The  campaign  of  1859,  and  the  diplomatic  events  that  led  up 
to  it,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Italy,  Italian  Wais, 
Napolbon  ni.,  Cavous)  .  The  results  to  Austria  were  two-fold. 
Externally,  she  lost  all  her  Italian  possessions  except  Venice; 
internally,  her  failure  led  to  the  necessity  of  ccmdliating  public 
<^inion  by  constitutional  concessions. 

The  proclamation  on  the  36th  of  February  x86x  of  the  new 
constitution  for  the  whole  monarchy,  daborated  by  Anton  von 
Schmerling,  though  far  from  satisfying  Uie  nationd  aspirations 
of  the  races  within  the  empire,  at  least  gave  Austria  a  temporary 
popularity  in  Germany;  the  liberalism  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  "  reactionary  "  policy  of 
Prusda,  where  Bismarck  was  defying  the  majority  of  the  diet 
in  his  determination  to  build  up  the  military  power  of  Prussia. 
Hke  meeting  of  the  princes  summoned  to  Fhmkfort  by  the 
m  1* 


emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  1863,  revealed  the  ascendancy 
of  Austria  among  the  smaller  states  of  the  Confederation;  but 
it  revealed  also  the  impossibility  of  any  consolidation  of  the 
Confederation  without  the  co-operation  of  Prussia,  which  stood 
outside.  Bismarck  had  long  since  decided  that  th<i  matter  could 
only  be  settled  by  the  exclusion  of  Austria  alt<^ther,  and 
that  the  means  to  this  end  were  not  discussion,  but  "  Blood  and 
Iron,"  The  issue  was  forced  by  the  developments  of  the  tangled 
Schleswig-Holstein  (^estion  (9.V.),  which  led  to  the  de&iitive 
breadi  between  the  two  great  Gcnnnan  powers,  to  the  campaiga 
of  1866,  and  the  collapse  of  Austria  on  the  field  of  KAniggraU 
(July  3.    See  Seven  Weeks'  Was).  (W.  A.  P.;  A-  Hl.) 

The  war  of  1866  began  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague  (August  33, 1866)  the  emperor 
suirendered  the  position  in  Gennany  which  his  ancestors  had  held 
for  so  many  centuries;  Austria  and  Tirol,  Bohemia  and  Sald>urg, 
ceased  to  be  German,  and  eight  minion  Germans  were  cut  off 
from  all  political  union  with  their  fellow-countrymen.  At  the 
same  time  the  surrender  of  Venetia  completed  the  work  of  1859, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  old-established  Habsburg  domination 
in  Italy  ceased.  The  war  was  immediatdy  followed  by  a  re- 
organization of  the  government  The  Magyar  nation,  aiskmb* 
as  well  as  the  Czechs,  had  refused  to  recognize  the  mmmtot 
validity  of  the  constitution  of  x86i  which  had  estab-  *^*^i 
lished  a  common  parliament  for  the  whole  empire;  "'^'^''^'^^ 
they  demanded  that  the  independence  of  t)w  kingdom  of 
Hungary  should  be  restored.  Even  before  the  war  the  necessity 
bf  coming  to  terms  with  the  Hungarians  had  been  recognised* 
In  June  1865  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  visited  Pest  and 
replaced  the  chancellors  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  Counts 
Frands  Zidiy  and  Nad&sdy,  supporters  of  the  February  con* 
stitution,  by  Count  Majl&th,  a  leader  of  the  old  conservative 
magnates.  ..This  was  at  once  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Schmeziing,  who  was  succeeded  by  Coimt  Richard  BelcredL 
On  the  3oth  of  September  the  Reichsrath  was  prorogued,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  suspension  of  the  constitution;  and  in 
December  the  emperor  opened  the  Hungarian  diet  in  person, 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne  that  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
laws  of  1848.  Before  any  definite  arrangement  as  to  their 
re-introduction  could  be  made,  however,  the  war  broke  out; 
and  after  the  defeats  on  the  field  of  battle  the  Hungarian  diet 
was  able  to  mdK  its  own  terms.  They  recognized  no  union 
between  their  country  and  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy 
except  that  which  was  based  on  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.^  AU 
recent  innovations,  all  attempts  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years  to  absorb  Hungary  in  a  greater  Austria^  were  revoked. 
An  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  be  crowned 
at  Pest  and  take  the  andent  oath  to  the  Golden  Bull;  Hungary 
(including  Transylvania  and  Croatia)  was  to  Iwve  ks  own 
parliament  and  its  own  ministry;  Magyar  was  to  be  the  official 
language;  the  emperor  was  to  rule  as  king;  there  was  to  be  oon^ 
plcte  separation  of  the  finances;  not  even  a  common  nationality 
was  recognized  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  other  subjects 
of  the  emperor;  a  Hungarian  was  to  be  a  foreigner  in  Vienna, 
an  Austrian  a  foreigner  in  Budapest.  A  large  party  wished 
indeed  that  nothing  should  be  left  but  a  purely  personal  union 
similar  to  that  between  England  and  Hanover.  De&k  and  the 
majority  agreed,  however,  that  there  should  be  certain  institu- 
tions common  to  Himgary  and  the  rest  of  the  monarchy;  these 
were — (i)  foreign  affairs,  induding  the  difdomatic  and  consular 
service;  (3)  the  army  and  navy;  (3)  the  control  of  the  expehsea 
required  for  these  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Recogn£ring  in  a  declaratory  act  the  legal  existence  of  these 
common  institutions,  they  also  determined  the  method  by  which 
they  should  be  administered.  In  doing  so  they  earned  out  with 
great  exactitude  the  principle  of  dualism,  establishing  la  form 
a  complete  parity  between  Hungary  on  one  side  and  the  other 
territories  of  the  king  on  the  other.    They  made  it  a  oondittoa 

*  For  the  separate  political  histories  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
sec  the  section  on  fl.  Austria  Proper,  bdow,  and  Hungary; 
the  present  section  dads  with  the  history  of  the  whole  monarchy 
assoch. 


thai  theic  ihoald  b«  conititutloHal  govtismcnt  Id  the  lat  of  the 
noiurdir  u  well  ai  in  Hungary,  and  ■  pHrJismciit  la  which 
■B  ihc  o'bsr  ictriioriei  should  be  repr«Mni(d.  From  boUi  the 
HuDfuiAU  and  (he  Austrian  puliiment  there  wa»  (o  be  ekcLed 
^^  ■  DtUtalin,  coniiiting  ol  jixly  memben;  to  these 
•^^  Delcgattoni  the  common  ministen  wen  to  be  re- 
spouible,  and  la  them  Ihe  estinules  [or  the  joinl 
•erricet  were  to  be  submitted.  The  innul  meeting  nere  to 
be  beld  ilienuKl)'  in  Vienna  and  in  Pejt,  They  wen  very  care- 
Inl  that  tbcie  Delecatioiuihould  not  ovenhadow  the  parliamenu 
by  which  diey  were  (ppoioted.  The  Delegations  were  not  la 
ait  tofielher;  eadi  was  to  meet  Bepanlcty;  they  were  to  cora- 
monicste  by  wiiling,  every  documeit  being  accompanied 
by  ■  tnnilalian  in  Magyar  or  German,  at  Ihe  case  might  be; 
only  il  alter  thi«c  tinea  eichanging  notes  Ihey  failed  to  agree 
WM  there  to  be  a  common  leuion;  in  that  case  there  would  be 

■u  nffidenL  There  were  to  be  three  minrslers  for  common 
puipoaei— (0  for  foreign  affairs;  (i)  for  war;  (])  for  finanw; 
these  ministers  were  tegpoosible  to  the  Delegaliont,  but  the 
Delegattooi  were  really  given  no  legislative  power.    The  miniilei 

ing  Ibe  method  by  which  the  army  was  to  be  recruited  had  to 
be  voted  sepaiatdy  in  each  of  the  parliaments.  The  minister 
of  finance  had  to  lay  before  them  the  common  budget,  but  ifaey 
could  not  raise  money  or  vole  taies;  after  they  had  passed  the 
budget  the  money  required  had  lo  be  provided  by  the  separate 
pahiamenls.  Even  the  dctetininailDn  of  the  prapoition  which 
each  half  of  the  monan^hy  was  to  coniribuie  waa  not  left  to  Ihe 
Delegalions.  It  was  to  be  &ied  once  every  ten  yean  by  separate 
committees  cfaOKO  for  Ihal  purpose  from  Che  Austrian  Reichsrath 
arHl  the  Hungaiiui  parliament,  the  so-called  Qttala-Dfpuiatiom^ 
In  addition  lo  these  "  common  aBairs  "  the  Hungarians,  indeed, 
recogniaed  that  there  were  certain  other  mailers  which  il  w^ 
desirable  should  be  managed  on  identical  prindplei  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  monarchy— namdy,  cnsloms  and  eidse  currency; 
the  army  and  common  railwayt.  For  these,  however,  no  common 
Institutions  were  created;  they  must  be  arranged  by  agreemeat; 

Hungarian  and  the  Austrian  parliaments. 

The  maid  principles  of  tliis  agreement  were  dedded  during 
the  spring  of  1S67;  bul  during  this  per 

not  really  consulted  at  all.    Tt 
^!S^    of  the  court  of  Viennc  were  enlniated  to  Beuil,  whom 
■HI.         the  emperor  appointed  cbancellDi  of  the  empireud 

also  minister-ptikidcDt  of  Austria.  He  had  no  previous 
eiperiencc  of  AusIrilD  affairs,  and  was  only  aniiaua  al  once  to 
bring  about  a  settlemeal  whldi  would  enable  the  empire  to  take 

1867,  however  (the  Austrian  Reicbsnlh  hanng  met],  the  two 
parliaments  each  elected  a  deputation  of  fifteen  members  lo 
arrange  the  financial  selllemenl.  Tie  first  matter  was  the  debt, 
Bmounting  loover  ^ooomillionguLden,inaddiiionCo  the  floating 
debt,  which  had  been  contracted  during  recent  yean.  The 
Hungarians  laid  down  the  principle  that  they  were  in  no  wi.y 
responsible  for  debts  coDtiacted  during  a  time  when  they  had 
been  depiivcd  of  their  constitutional  Lbcrtics;  they  omientcd, 
however,  to  pay  each  year  iq(  million  gulden  towards  the  inleteit. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of 
Ihe  interest.a  maun  ting  annually  lo  over  a  hundred  oiUion  gulden, 
and  the  management  of  Ihe  debt,  wa*  left  to  the  Auslrians. 
The  Hungarians  wished  that  a  convderable  pert  of  it  should  be 
repudiated.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  two  states  should  form 
a  Customs  Union  for  the  next  ten  yeiis;  the  customa  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  common  GxcbequeT;  all  sums  required  Id  addition 
to  this  la  meet  the  eipenies  were  lo  be  provided  as  to  ia%  by 
Hungary  lad  as  10  70  %  by  Austria,  t' — """  '" 
hod  been  ihaa  tettled,  the  whole 
were  then,  on  Ihe  irst  and  the  14th  olDeumbcr  1867,  enacted 
by  the  two  p^tiamenls,  and  Ibe  system  of  dualism  wai  eslab- 
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Tba  BcU  were  accepted  ii 


It  of  nMsnily;  but  no 


re  really  talitfed.    The  Cetmana.  who  accrued  th« 

principle  of  dualism,  were  iadigaant  at  the  financial  atrange- 
menia;  for  Hungary,  while  gaining  more  than  an  equal  shara 
of  power,  paid  less  than  one-ibird  of  Ihe  comnian  expensei. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  British  ideas  of  taaable  capacity, 
Hungary  paid,  sod  slill  pays,  more  than  her  share.  The  Ger- 
aians,bo>ievu,oa<iklatlc*tthapelltatinthefuiureihe  finandil 
Btrangements  might  be  revised;  the  complainta  of  the  SlaT 
races  wen  poUtkal,  and  aiibin  llw  cmttiUition  there  wia  no 
means  ol  icmedy.  (or,  while  theaetllemenl  gav*  to  Ifae  H  ungariaia 
all  that  they  demanded.  It  deprived  Ihe  Bohemians  or  Calldans 
of  any  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  umiiarmdeperut 
ence.  Polilically,  the  principle  underlying  the  agrcemenc  wat 
that  the  empite  dioold  be  divided  Into  iwo  ponians;  in  oae  ol 
these  the  Magyars  were  to  rale,  in  die  other  the  Germans;  in 
eiUiersectioniheSlavrux*— theSerbsai]dCraatians,theCEecba, 
Folei  and  Slovenes — were  to  be  placed  in  a  porilioa  ol  political 
inferiorily.^ 

Tbe  logteal  eouiiteney  whh  wUeh  the  principle  of  Daalisn  waa 


oained  part  of  the  fundamcalal  conatitu-     _^ 
monarchy;  (2)  the  periodical  finandal     tfj^g* 

Quota-Deputa  lions  and  latifiod 


raent.  detetmining 
ues  as  arranged  by 
It  parilaments;  <])  th 


between  the  two  govcraaenls  and  pailiamcnis.  Tbe  hitDoiy 
of  the  commoa  oSaiis  which  fall  under  the  management  ol  thi 
comnun  ministries  is.  then,  the  history  of  tiie  foreign  poU^ 
of  the  enpln  and  of  the  army.  Il  Is  niih  this  and  thisoloce  that 
(he  Delegalions  are  occupied,  and  it  is  lo  tliis  that  we  must  now 
turn.  The  annual  meetings  call  (or  little  noiice;  they  hava 
generally  been  Ihe  oixasioo  on  which  the  foreign  minislei  hai 
explained  and  justified  bis  policy;  according  lo  the  En^Ui 
custom,  red  boolu.  somedmcs  containing  important  deipatdiM, 
have  been  laid  before  them;  but  the  debates  have  caused  kaa 
embarrassment  to  tbe  gavemraent  (han  is  generally  the  caae 
in  pariiamcntary  assemblies,  and  (he  army  budget  hat  generally 
been  passed  with  few  and  unimportant  allcinliona. 

For  the  firat  four  years,  while  Beusl  was  dianedlor.  the 
foreign  policy  was  still  influenced  by  the  feelings  Left  by  the  war 
of  1S66.  Wa  do  Bol  know  how  far  there  waa  t  real  -_,,_ 
inlinlioo  to  revenge  KBniggilu  and  recover  the  iS^T 
position  lost  in  Germany,  lliis  arould  be  at  leaat  a 
poaaible  policy,  and  one  to  which  Beusl  by  his  previona  history 
would  be  indined.    There  were  sharp  passages  of  arms  with  the 

'  Bsron  H.  de  Worms,  Tin  AiaUe-Hiuiiafia*  Saihin  (Loidsa. 
l8l«).aadBauat'air»ws.  *^ 
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Pnaaiao  govenuBeiit  rcftfdiag  the  fkMitloD  of  thtt  S(mth  G«rm^ 
states;  a  dose  friendBfafp  was  maintained  vitli  France;  tbere 
were  meetings  of  the  empeior  and  of  Napoleon  at  Salzburg  in 
1868,  and  the  next  year  at  Paris;  the  death  of  Maximilian  in 
Mexico  cast  a  shadow  over  the  frielKlshq>,  but  did  not  destroy 
it.  The  opposition  of  the  Hungariaos  and  financial  difficulties 
probably  prevented  a  warlike  policy.  In  1870  there  were  dis- 
cusaimis  preparatory  to  a  fomud  alliance  with  France  against 
the  North  German  Confederation,  but  nothing  was  signed.^  The 
war  ol  1870  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  this  kind;  the  German, 
successes  were  so  rapid  that  Austria  was  not  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  intervaiing*  a  temptation  that  rauld  hardly  have 
been  resisted  had  the  result  been  doubtful  or  the  straggle  pro- 
longed. The  absorption  of  South  Germany  in  the  German 
empire  took  away  the  chief  cause  bx  friction;  and  from  that 
time  warm  friendship,  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  estab> 
lishfid  order,  has  existed  between  the  two  empires.  Austria 
gave  up  all  hope  of  regaining  her  position  in  Germany;  Germany 
disclaimed  all  intenticA  of  acquiring  the  German  provinces  of 
^stria.  Beust's  retirement  in  187 1  put  the  finishing  touch  on 
the  new  relations.  His  successor,  Count  Andr&ssy,  a  Hungarian, 
established' a  good  understanding  with  Bismarck;  and  in  1872 
the  visit  of  the  emperor  Fronds  Joseph,  accompanied  by  his 
floinister,  to  Bnlin,  was  the  final  sign  of  the  reconciliation  with 
his  unde.  The  tsar  was  abo  present  on  that  occasion,  and  for 
the  next  six  years  the  dose  friendship  between  the  three  empires 
removed  aU  danger  of  war.  Three  years  later  the  full  rcconcdia- 
tion  with  Italy  followed,  when  Frauds  Joseph  consented  to  visit 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  Venice. 

The  outbreak  of  disturbance  in  the  Balkans  ended  this  period 
of  calm.  The  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herxegovina  immedi- 
atdy  affected  Austria;  refugees  in  large  numbers 
crossed  the  frontier  and  had  to  be  maintained  by 
the  government.  The  political  problem  presented  was 
a  very  difficult  one.  The  sympathy  of  the  Slav 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  made  it  impossible  for  the  government 
of  Vienaa  to  regard  with  indiffeivnce  the  sufiierings  of  Christians 
in  Tux|»y.  Active  support  was  impossible,  because  the  Hun- 
garians, among  whom  the  events  of  1848  had  obliterated  the 
remembrance  of  die  earlier  days  of  Turkish  conquest,  were  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  Turks.  It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of 
Austrian  poficy  that  she  could  not  allow  the  ere^on  of  new 
Slavstatcson  her  southern  frontier.  Moreover,  thedistiabances 
were  fomented  by  Russian  agents,  and  any  increase  of  Russian 
influence  (for  which  the  Pan-Slav  party  was  working)  was  full 
of  danger  to  Austria.  For  a  time'the  mediation  of  Germany 
preseivcd  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  eastern 
empires.  In  1875  Andrfis^  drafted  a  note,  i^ch  was  accepted 
by  the  powers,  requiting  Turk^  to  institute  the  reforms  neceaary 
for  the  good  government  of  the  provinces.  Tiirkey  agreed  to 
do  Chs,  but  the  insurgents  required  a  guarantee  from  the  Powers 
that  Turkey  would  keep  her  engagements.  Tliis  could  not  be 
^ven,  and  the  rbbdlion  continued  and  spread  to  Bulgaria.  The 
lead  then  passed  to  Russia,  and  Austria,  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,. did  not  oppose  Russian  measures.  At  the  beginning  of 
1877  a  secret  understanding  had  been  made  between  the  two 
powers,  by  which  Russia  undertook  not  to  annex  any  territory, 
and  in  other  ways  not  to  take  steps  which  would  be  injurious 
to  Austria.  The  advance  of  the  Russian  army  on  Constantinople, 
however,  was  a  serious  menace  to  Austrian  influence;  Andrftssy 
therefore  demanded  that  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  submitted 
to  a  European  conference,  which  he  suggested  should  meet  at 
Vienna.  The  peace  of  San  Stefano  violated  the  engagements 
made  by  Russia,  and  Andr&ssy  was  therefore  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  credit  of  60  mQHon  gulden  and  to  mobilise  a  small  portion 
of  the  army;  the  money  was  granted  imanimously  in  the 
Hungarian  Delegation,  though  the  Magyars  disliked  a  poUcy 
the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be  not  the  defence  of  Turkey 
apinst  Russia,  but  an  agreement  with  Russia  which  would 
Snre  Austria  compensation  at  the  expense  of  Turkey;    in 

■  See  General  Le  Brun,  Stnaenin  mSilairts  (1866-1870,  Paris, 
98tS)!  i^bob  Baron  de  Worms,  «p.  cii.,  and  the  artideon  Bbust.  _. 


tSie  Austrian  DepvtatioB  it  was  voted  only  1^  a  m^ority 
of  39  to  20,  for  the  Germans  were  alarmed  at  the  repwt  that 
it  would  be  used  for  an  occupation  of  part  of  the  Turkish 
territory. 

The  active  share  taken  by  Great  Britain,  however,  relieved 
Austria  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  further  measures. 
By  an  arrangement  made  beforehand,  Austria  was 
requested  at  the  congress  of  Bcrtin  to  undertake  the 
occupation  and  administnition  of  BesBk  and  Hetie*  _y|-. 
govina— an  honourable  but  arduous  task.  The  ''^^'''' 
provinces  could  not  be  left  to  the  Turks;  Austria  could  not 
allow  them  to  fall  under  Russian  influence.  The  occupation 
was  immediate^  begun,  and  60,000  Austrian  troops,  under  the 
command  of  (general  PhiUppovich,*  crossed  the  frontier  on  the 
39th  of  July.  The  work  was,  however,  more  difficult  than  had 
been  antidpated;  the  Mahommedans  offered  a  strenuous 
resistance;  militaiy  <^>erations  were  attended  with  cpreat  diflkutty 
in  the  mountainous  country;  200,000  men  were  required,  and 
they  did  not  succeed  in  crinhing  the  resistance  till  after  some 
months  of  obstinate  fighting.  The  losses  on  dther  side  were 
very  heavy;  even  after  the  capture  of  Serajevo  in  August,  the 
resistance  was  continued;  and  besides  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  were  put  to  death  under 
military  law.  The  opposition  in  the  Delegations,  which  met  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  so  strong  that  the  government  had  to 
be  content  with  a  credit  to  cover  the  expenses  for  1879  of  I^^ 
than  half  what  they  had  originally  asked,  and  the  supplementary 
estimate  of  40,000,000  gulden  for  1878  was  not  voted  till  the 
next  year.  In  1879  the  Forte,  after  long  delay,  recogniked  the 
occupation  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  soverdgnty 
of  the  sultan  was  acknowledged.  A  dvfl  administration  was 
then  established,  the  provinces  not  being  attached  to  dther 
half  of  the  empire,  but  placed  under  the  contrd  of  the  joint 
minister  of  finance.  The  government  during  the  first  two  years 
was  not  very  successful;  the  Christian  pc^nilation  irere  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  they  still  had,  as  in  the  old  days,  to 
pay  rent  to  the  Mahommedan  begs.  There  were  difficulties 
also  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  In  i88x  disturbances  in  Dalmatia  sprdid  over 
the  frontier  into  Hnzegovina,  and  another  expeditibn  had  to 
be  sent  to  restore  orders  When  this  was  done  Benjamin  de 
Kallay  was  appointed  minister,  and  under  his  judidous  govern- 
ment order  and  prosperity  were  established  hi  the  provinces. 
In  accordance  with  another  dause  of  the  treaty  ci  Berlin,  Austria 
was  permitted  to  place  troe^  in  the  sanjak  of  Nbvi-Basar,  a 
district  of  great  strategic  importance,  which  separated  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  and  through  which  the  communication  between 
Bosnia  and  Salonica  passed.  This  was  done  in  September  1879, 
an  agreement  with  Turkey  having  specified  the  numbers  and 
position  ol  the  garrison.  Another  slight  alteration  of  the  frontier 
was  made  in  the  same  year,  when,  during  the  delimitation  of 
the  new  frontier  of  Montenegro,  the  district  of  Spisza  was 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia. 

The  congress  of  Berlhi  indirectly  caused  some  difficulties  with 
Italy.  In 'that  country  was  a  large  party  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Irredentists,'^  demanded  Uiat  those  -j^.  ^ 
Italian^peaking  districts.  South  Tirol,  Istria  and  J^i!!^ 
Trieste,  which  were  under  Austrian  rule,  should  be  ^tmtt$t9, 
jomed  to  Italy;  there  were  pubKc  meetings  and  riots 
in  Italy;  the  Austrian  flag  was  torn  down  from  the  consulate  in 
Venice  and  the  embassy  at  Rome  insulted.  The  exdtement  spread 
across  the  frontier;  there  were  riots  in  Trieste,  and  in  Tirol  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  slight  n^ovement  of  troops  as  a 
sign  that  the  Austrian  government  was  determined  not  to 
surrendtf  any  territory.  For  a  short  time  there  was  appre- 
henuon  that  the  Italian  government  might  not  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  movement,  and  might  even  attempt  to  realize  these 
wishes  by  means  of  an  alfiance  with  Rusaa;  but  the  danger 
quickly  passed  away. 

In  the  year  1879  the  European  position  of  the  monarchy  was 

*  Josef.   Ffdherr  Philippovic   von    Philippsberg    (1818-1889), 
belonged  to  an  oU  Christian  noble  family  of  Bosnia. 
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lilaced  on  a  more  secute  footing  by  Uie  condiuion  of  a  formal 
aUiimce  with  Germany.     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Bismarck 

visited  Vienna  and  arranged  with  Andr&asy  a  treaty 
^JJJ"*  by  which  Germany  bound  herself  to  support  Austria 
BtimMvy.  against  an  attack  from    Russia,  Austria-Hungary 

pledging  herself  to  help  Germany  against  a  combined 
attack  of  France  and  Russia;  the  result  of  this  treaty,  of  which 
the  tsar  was  informed,  was  to  remove,  at  least  for  the  time, 
the  danger  of  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  It 
was  the  last  achievement  of  Andrfissy,  who  had  already  resigned, 
but  it  was  maintained  by  his  successor,  Baron  Hajrmerle,  and 
after  his  death  in  1 88 1  by  Count  Kaln6ky.  It  was  strengthened 
iu  1S82  by  the  adhesion  of  Italy,  for  after  z88i  the  Italians  re- 
quired support,  owing  to  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  and 
after  five  years  it  was  renewed.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the 
^undation  on  which  the  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  basdepended, 
and  it  has  survived  all  dangers  arising  either  from  commercial 
differences  (as  between  z88o  and  1890)  or  national  discord. 
The  alliance  was  naturally  very  popular  among  the  German 
Austrians;  some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  use  it  to 
influence  internal  policy,  and  suggested  that  fidelity  to  this 
alliance  required  that  there  should  be  a  ministry  at  Vienna 
which  supported  the  Germans  in  their  internal  struggle  with 
the  Slavs;  they  represented  it  as  a  national  alliance  of  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  there  weoe  some  Germans  in  the  empire  who 
supported  them  in  this  view.  The  governments  on  both  sides 
could  of  course  give  no  countenance  to  this  theory;  Bismarck 
espedaUy  was  very  careful  never  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  he 
desired  to  ezerdse  influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  his  ally. 
Had  he  dome  so,  the  strong  imti-German  passions  of  the  Czechs 
and  Poles,  always  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  France,  would  have 
been  aroused,  and  no  government  could  have  maintained  the 
alliance.  After  1880,  the  exertions  of  Count  Kaln6ky  again 
established  a  fairly  good  understanding  with  Russia,  as  was 
shown  by  the  meetings  of  Frauds  Joseph  with  the  tsar  in  1884 
and  1885,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  Bulgarian  question  in  1885 
again  brought  into  prominence  the  opposed  interests  of  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  December  of  this  year  Austria- 
Hungary  indeed  decisively  interfered  in  the  war  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  for  at  this  time  Austrian  influence  predominated 
in  Servia,  and  after  the  battlo  of  Slivnitza  the  Austro-Hungarian 
minister  warned  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  that  if  he  advanced 
farther  be  would  be  met  by  Austro-Hungarian  as  well  as  Servian 
troops.  But  after  the  abdication  of  Alexander,  Count  Kaln^y 
stated  in  the  Delegations  that  Austria-Hungary  would  not  permit 
Russia  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  Bulgaria..  This 
decided  step  was  required  by  Hungarian  feeling,  but  it  was  a 
policy  in  wMch  Austria-Hungary  could  not  depend  on  the  support 
of  Germany,  for— as  Bismarck  stated— Buli^iria  was  not  worth 
the  bones  of  a  single  Pomeranian  grenadier.  Austria-Hungary 
also  differed  from  Russia  as  to  the  position  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria,  and  during  1886-1887  much  alarm  was  caused  by 
the  massing  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Galician  frontier.  Councils 
of  war  were  sun^ moncd  to  consider  how  this  exposed  and  distant 
province  was  to  be  defended,  and  for  some  months  war  was 
considered  inevitable;  but  the  danger  was  averted  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  other  decisive  steps  taken 
at  this  time  by  the  German  government  (see  Gesmany).* 

Since  this  time  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
been  peaceful  and  unambitious;  the  close  connexion  with 
(krmany  has  so  far  been  maintained,  though  during  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  violent 
passions  engendered  by  national  enmity  at  home  from  reacting 
on  the  foreign  policy  o!  the  monarchy;  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  do  so,  were  it  not  that  discussions  on  forci^a  poUcy 
take  place  not  in  the  parliaments  but  in  the  Delegations  where 
the  numbers  are  fewer  and  the  passions  cooler.  In  May  1895 
Count  Kaln6ky  had  to  retire,  owing  to  a  difference  with  B4nffy, 
the  Hungarian  premier,  arising  out  o!  the  struggle  with  Rome. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Count  Goluchowskl,  the  son  of  a  well- 

*  Sir  Charles  DUke,  The  Present  Position  of  European  Polities 
(London,  1887). 


known  Poloh  statesman.  In  1898  the  expulsion  of  Auatifan 
subjects  from  Prussia,  in  connexion  with  the  Anti-Polish  pdicy 
of  the  Prussian  government,  caused  a  passing  irritation,  to  which 
Count  Thun,  the  Austrian  premier,  gave  expression.  The  chi<^ 
objects  of  the  government  in  recent  years  have  been  to  maintain 
Austro-Hungarian  trade  and  influence  in  the  Balkan  states  by  the 
building  of  railways,  by  the  opening  of  the  Danube  for  navigation, 
and  by  commercial  treaties  with  Rumania,  SovSa  and  Bulgaria; 
since  the  abdicarion  of  King  Milan  especially,  die  affairs  of  Servia 
and  the  growth  of  Russian  influence  in  that  country  have  caused 
serious  anxiety. 

The  disturbed  state  of  European  pditlcs  and  the  great  increase 
in  the  military  establishments  of  other  countries  made  it  dcMndMe 
for  Austria  aJso  to  strengthen  her  military  resouices.  ^^  ^„^^^ 
The  bad  condition  of  the  finances  rendered  it,  however, 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  very  great  measures.  In  1868  there 
had  been  introduced  compulsory  military  service  in  both  Austria 
and  Hungary;  the  total  of  the  army  avail^e  in  war  had  been 
fixed  at  800,000  men.  Besides^  this  joint  army  placed  under  th» 
joint  ministry  of  war,  there  was  in  each  part  of  the  monarchy 
a  separate  militia  and  a  separate  minister  for  national  defence. 
In  Hungary  this  national  force  or  konUd  was  kept  quite  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  army;  in  Austria,  however  (except  in  Dalmatia 
and  Tirol,  where  there  was  a  separate  local  militia), the  LandwekTf 
as  it  was  called,  was  practically  organized  as  part  of  the  standing 
army.  At  the  renewal  of  the  periodical  financial  and  economic 
settlement  (AussMeM)  in  1877  no  important  change  was  made, 
but  in  X882  the  system  of  compulsory  service  was  extended  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  a  reorganization  was  carried  out, 
including  the  introduction  of  army  corps  and  local  organization 
on  the  Prussian  plan.  This  was  useful  for  the  purposes  of  sptedy 
mobilization,  though  there  was  some  danger  that  the  local  and 
national  ^irit  might  penetrate  into  Uie  army.  In  1886  a  law 
was  carried  in  either  parliament  creating  a  Landsturm,  and 
providing  fOf  the  arming  and  organization  of  the  whole  male 
population  up  to  the  age  of  forty-two  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  in  1889  a  small  increase  was  made  in  the  annual  number 
of  recruits.  A  further  increase  was  made  in  1892-1895.  In 
contrast,  however,  with  Uie  military  history  of  oihac  cantinental 
powers,  that  of  Austria-Hungary  shows  a  small  increase  in  the 
army  establishment  Of  recent  years  there  have  been  signs  of  an 
attempt  to  tamper  with  the  use  of  German  as  the  common 
language  lor  the  whole  army.  .  This,  which  is  now  the  {modpal 
remnant  of  the  old  ascendancy  of  German,  and  the  one  point  of 
unity  for  the  whole  monarchy,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  govern- 
ment  and  the  monarch  allow  no  concession,  but  in  the  HnngariaQ 
parliament  protests  against  it  have  been  raised,  and  in  t89i>and 
1900  it  was  necessary  to  punish  recruits  from  Bohemia,  ytrbo 
answered  the  roll  call  in  the  Czechish  zd«  instead  of  the 
German  hier. 

In  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  periodical  and  terminable 
agreement,  the  most  important  is  the  Custom^  Union^  whkh 
was  establislKd  in  1867,  dnd  it  is  convenient  to  treat 
separately  the  commetdel  policy  of  the  dual  state.*  Zrtomg 
At  first  the  customs  tariff  in  Austria-Hungary,  as  in  uatti, 
most  other  countries,  was  based  on  a  number  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,. 
&c.,  each  of  which  specified  the  maximum  duties  that  could  be 
levied  on  certain  articles,  and  all  of  which  contained  a  "  most 
favoured  nation  "  clause.  The  practical  result  was  a  system 
very  nearly  approaching  to  the  absence  of  any  customs  duties* 
and  for  the  period  for  which  these  treaties  lasted  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  could  not  be  carried  out  by  means  of  legislatkai.  After 
the  year  1873,  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of  protective  duties 
made  itself  felt  among  the  Austrian  manufacturers-  who  were 
affected  by  the  competition  of  German,  English  and  Bdgian 
goods,  and  Austria  was  influenced  by  the  general  movement  in 

economic  thought  which  about  this  time  caused  the  reaction 

0 

*  Matlekovits.  Die  ZoUpolitik  der  dsUrreuhish-Hngarischen 
Monarchie  (Leipzig,  1891),  gives  the  Hungarian  point  of  view; 
Bazant.  Die  HanddspUUik  CsUrreiek-Uniams  (i875^'899>  Leiprig, 
i894)> 
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on  leitiie  goods  a»  well  ai  on  com,  and  the  eiciae  on  sugar  and 
brandy  was  railed.  All  duties,  moreover,  were  to  be  paid  in 
fold— this  St  once  involving  >  considerable 
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com  arul  the  impedidientt  to  the  importation  or  cauie  recently 
introduced  into  Gcrminy,  withdrew  her  opposition  to  pnteciive 
dutia;  the  ttrifl  wai  completely  icviied,  protective  duties  were 
introduced  on  all  arttdn  ol  borne  production,  and  high  finance 
duties  on  athtc  articles  such  as  cofiee  and  petroleum.  At  the 
aaOR  time  special  prtvikgea  wen  gmnted  to  articles  imported  by 
sn,  w  at  to  hialet  the  trade  of  Tricile  and  Fiume:  IS  in  Germany 
a  snbvEatloii  was  gimaltd  to  Ibe  gitat  sluniing  companlei, 
the  Atutilaa  Lloyd  and  Adria:  the  area  of  tbt  Cuatoms  Union 
«u  eolaigail  to  as  to  include  Triate,  Isttia  and  Dalmatia,  as 
well  as  Bosnia  and  Beriegovhui.  In  iSg;  a  further  increase 
of  dutia  waa  laid  ca  com  (ihii  was  at  the  deiin  a(  Hungary  as 
■gainM  Rumaiiia.  for  a  vigoioiB  customs  war  wis  being  canied 
on  at  (fail  dnw)  and  on  woollen  and  iiitile  goods.  Austria, 
thnefine,  during  these  yean  completely  gave  up  the  piiodple 
of  liee  trade,  and  adopted  ■  natiooaliat  policy  similar  Co  that 
iriikfa  pnvalled  in  Cemany.     A  peculiar  icature  of  these 

IB  addilbul  duty  (Riloriimsall)  oo  gotdt  imported  from 
cwiuitiiea  in  whidi  AuaCik-Bungary  tecdved  naCavourable 
tieBlimt.  In  igSi  this  was  find  at  le  %  (s  %  tax  some 
arlkki},bntia  1887  ic  waa  raised  to  30  and  ij%  respecthrely. 
la  iSfxAHEtiia-Hungair  foiaed  wicb  Geitnany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
aad  E^uadaodin  comiMJKial  CRaCttsto  lasl  lor  twdve  yein, 
the  object  bdng  to  secutt  U  the  states  oF  central  Europe  ■  stable 
aad  nUndad  naikct;  for  the  introducttoB  of  high  taiiSs  la 
Riaak  and  America  had  crippled  Industry.  Two  yean  laCec 
AaMria-Huiigaiy  alao  ananged  wllb  Russia  a  treaty  similar 
la  that  abeady  snda  halwten  RuNia  and  Cerminy:  the 
rodadiooa  in  the  taritiecaied  Id  these  treaties  were  applicable 
also  to  Gnat  Britain,  with  vhidi  there  still  WIS  a  most  favoured 
natioa  tsea^.  The  rr%>aa  tbni  intiodaoed  gave  commercial 
security  tfl)  I' 
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ai  those  for  one  gulden.  It  paid  the  en,  however,  not  in  gold,  but  in 
utvFT  (one.kranepiecnand  Rulden]  and  In  bank  notes,  the  cdns  and 
dolnbciiig  prnvidedby  [bebanfc.  and  in  exchange  Ibe  newly<oiDed 


aitd  Hungaiy  to  pay  off  about  80  million  of  exebequer  bills  which  had 
been  isbied  on  the  security  of  the  Bovernmenc  sali-worla,  am]  vert 
iheiefofe  alM  "  aalinenichehie."^  In  1899  the  remainder  o(  the 
Sualneiai  (til  nilliea  guldea)  vcee  itdeened  In  a  similar  laannar. 
The  badk  bad  fai  this  way  acquued  a  laige  reserve  of  gold,  aad  ia  the 
new  charter  which  was  (after  kHV  delay)  paaed  in  1899,  a  claiue 
WAS  introduced  requiring  the  resumption  of  ash  payments,  chough 
this  waa  not  to  come  lato  operalioa  immedlalely.  Than  from 
1st  January  1900  the  old  reekoBiog  by  gulden  was  aupencded,  that 
by  fcrone  being  introduced  In  all  Eovamment  accounts,  the  new  diver 
being  madealcgil  tender  only  for  a  limited  amount.  For  the  lime 
untiftbe  1st  otTuXy  1908,  however,  the  old  gulden  were  left  In  dr- 
culation,  payment*  made  in  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  kronen  to  one 
gulden,  bong  legal  up  to  any  amaunc. 
This  important  reft>rm  bis  thereby  been  brought  to  a  latitlaclory 
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Each  ol  the  fiDindil  and  ecotwrnk  lefotnu  described  above 
was,  of  course,  tbe  subject  ol  a  acpaiale  law,  but,  so  lai  aa  they 
are  determiaed  it  tbe  genenl  aeltkment  which  latea  nt 
place  between  Austria  and  Hungary  every  ten  yeus.  .iiijaa* 
they  are  compriaed  under  the  eqnession  "  Ausgleich  "  ^^^ 
(compact  or  compromise),  which  includes  eipecitliy  ""I"''- 
the  determinition  ^  the  Quota,  and  to  thii  extent  they  are  all 
dealt  with  together  as  part  ol  a  general  settlement  aad  baigaiih 
In  this  aelllement  a  concession  on  cominenii]  policy  would  be 
set  oB  against  a  gain  on  the  financial  agreenient;  i.f.  in  iS); 
Austria  gave  Hungary  a  share  In  tbe  management  ol  the  bank, 
wlule  the  arrangement  for  paying  the  bonus  cm  exported  sugar 
was  IsvaunUe  to  Austciai  on  tbe  other  hand,  since  the  increased 
duty  on  coffee  and  petroleum  would  fall  more  heavily  on  Austria, 
the  Austifanj  wished  to  petiutde  the  Hungarians  to  pay  a  larger 
cpiou  of  the  commoa  eigienses.  and  Ibete  ms  also  a  dispute 
whether  Hungary  waa  partly  ceipoDsibk  lor  a  debt  ol  So  H. 
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cenpriting  4  joint  Avstro^unfAriia  Uriff  at  a  Wsis  for  the 

segotiatioD  d  new  commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  Italy 
and  other  states.  This  arrangement,  which  for  the  sake  oif 
brevity  will  henceforth  beref erred  to  as  the  Ss411-K5rber  Compact, 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
next  few  yean,  though  it  was  never  fuUy  ratified  by  either 
parliament  and  was  idtimately  discarded.  Its  conclusion  was 
prematurely  greeted  as  the  end  of  a  period  of  economic  strife 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  and  as  a  pledse  of  a 
decade  of  peaceful  development  Events  were  soon  to  demon- 
strate the  baselessness  of  these  hopes. 

In  the  autumn  of  zgos  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian 
governments,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  and  in  agreement 
with  the  joint  minister  for  war  and  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  ministers  for  national  defence,  laid  before 
their  respective  parliaments  bills  providing  for  an 
incicase  of  si,ooo  men  in  the  annual  fontingenfs  of  recruits. 
16^700  men  were  needed  for  the  joint  army,  and  the  remainder 
for  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  national  defence  troops  (Land- 
wehr  and  bonvM).  The  total  contribution  of  Hungaiy  would 
have  been  some  6500  and  of  Austria  some  14,500  men.  The 
military  authorities  made,  however,  the  mistake  of  detaining 
in  banadEs  several  thousand  supernumerary  recruits  (t.e. 
ncruits  liable  to  military  service  but  in  excess  of  the  annual 
103,000  enrollable  by  law)  pending  the  adoption  of  the  Army 
bOk  by  the  two  parliaments.  The  object  of  this  apparently 
high-handed  step  was  to  avoid  the  expense  and  delay  of  summon- 
ing the  supernumeraries  again  to  the  colours  when  the  bills 
should  have  leceived  pariiamentary  sanction;  but  it  was  not 
unnaturally  resented  by  the  Hungarian  Chamber,  which  has 
ever  possessed  a  lively  sense  of  its  prerogatives.  The  Opposition, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  indq>endence  party  led  by  Francis 
Kossuth  (eldest  son  of  Louis  Kossuth),  inade  capital  out  of  the 
grievance  and  decided  to  obstruct  ministerial  measures  until 
the  supernumeraries  should  be  discharged.  The  estimates 
could  not  be  sanctioned,  and  though  Kossuth  granted  the  S£6U> 
cabinet  a  vote  on  account  for  the  first  four  months  of  1903,  the 
Government  found  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Opposition.  At 
the  end  of  L903  the  supernumeraries  were  discharged~-too  late 
to  calm  the  ardour  of  the  Opposition,  which  proceeded  to  demand 
that  the  Army  bills  sliould  be  entirely  withdrawn  or  that,  if 
adopted,  they  should  be  counterbaUnced  by  concessions  to 
Magyar  nationalist  feding  calculated  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
Magyar  language  in  the  Hungarian  part  of  the  army  and  to 
Mnder  the  Hungarian  regiments,  few  of  which  are  purely  Magyar, 
more  and  more  Magyar  in  character.  Sz^,  who  vainly  advised 
the  cnmn  and  the  military  authorities  to  make  timely  conces- 
sions, was  obliged  to  reject  these  demands  which  enjoyed  the 
secret  support  of  Count  Albot  Apponyi,  the  Liberal  president 
of  the  rhsmbfr  and  of  his  adherents.  The  obstruction  of  the 
estimates  continued.  On  the  zst  of  May  the  Sz^  cabinet  found 
itself  without  supply  and  governed  for  a  time  "  tx4ex  ";  Szdl, 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  (June  s6)  by  Count  Khuen-Hederviry,  previously 
ban,  or  governor,  of  Croatia.  Before  taking  office  Khuen- 
fiedervixy  negotiated  with  Kossuth  and  other  Qpp(^'Uon 
leader^  who  undertook  that  obstruction  should  cease  if  the 
Army  bills  were  withdrawn.  Despi,te  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
Army  bill  had  been  voted  by  the  Reichsrath  (February  19), 
the  crown  consented  to  withdraw  the  bills  and  thus  compelled 
the  Austrian  parliament  to  repeal,  at  the  dicution  of  the  Hun- 
garian obstnictionisU,  what  it  regarded  as  a  patrioUc  measure. 
Austrian  feeling  became  embittered  towards  Hungary  and  the 
action  of  the  crown  was  openly  criticized. 

Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  Opposition  broke  its  engagement. 
Obstruction  was  continued  by  a  section  of  the  independence 
flip  party;  and  Kossuth,  seeing  his  authority  Ignored, 

resigned  the  l^ulership.  The  obstructionists  now 
'•^  raised  the  cry  that  the  German  words  of  command 
in  the  joint  army  must  be  replaced  by  Magyar  words 
in  the  regiments  recruited  from  Hungary— i^  demand  which, 
$$ut  hom  its  disintegrating  influence  on  the  army,  the  crown 
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considered  to  be  an  encfoachment  upon  the  toyat  military 
prerogatives  as  defined  by  the  Hungarian  Fundamental  Law 
XIL  of  1867.  Clause  iz  of  the  law  runs:-*-"  In  pursuance  of 
the  constitutional  military  prerogatives  of  His  Majesty,  every- 
thing relating  to  the  unitary  dkection,  leadership  snd  inner 
organization  of  the  whole  army,  and  thus  also  of  the  Hungarian 
army  as  a  complementary  part  of  the  whole  army,  is  recognised 
as  subject  to  His  Majesty's  disposal."  The  cry  for  the  Magyar 
words  of  command  on  which  the  subsequent  constitutional 
crisis  turned,  was  tantamount  to  a  demand  that  the  monarch 
should  diffetenriate  the  Hungarian  from  the  Austrian  part  of 
the  joint  army,  and  should  render  it  impossible  iot  any  but 
Magyar  officers  to  command  Hungarian  regiments,  less  than 
half  of  which  have  a  majority  of  Ma^rar  recruits.  Tl^  partisans 
of  the  Magyar  words  of  command  based  their  daim  upon  clause 
12  of  the  Fundamentid  Law  XlL  of  1867 — ^whicb  runs: — 
"  Nevertheless  the  country  reserves  its  right  periodically  to 
complete  the  Hungarian  army  and  the  right  of  granting  recruits, 
the  fixing  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  recruits  ere  panted,  the 
fixing  of  the  term  of  service  and  all  the  dispositions  concerning 
the  stationing  and  the  supplies  of  the  troops  according  to  existing 
law  both  as  regards  legislation  and  administration."  Since 
Hungary  reserved  her  right  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which 
recruits  should  be  granted,  the  partisans  of  the  Magyar  words 
of  command  argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  German  words 
of  command  in  the  Hungarian  regiments  might  be  made  such 
a  condition,  despite  the  enimieratlon  in  the  preceding  clause  11, 
of  everything  appertaining  to  the  unitary  leadership  and  inner 
organization  of  the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  army  as  belong- 
ing to  the  constitutional  military  prerogatives  of  the  crowiv 
Practically,  the  dispute  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  Magyar 
nationalist  feding  and  the  crown.  Austrian  feding  strongly 
supported  the  monarch  in  his  determination  to  ddend  the  unity 
of  the  army,  and  the  conflict  gradually  acquired  an  intensity 
that  appeared  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  dusi  system. 

When  Count  Khuen-Hedcrv&ry  took  office  and  Kossuth 
relinquished  the  leadership  of  the  independence  party,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  crisis  could  not  be  foreseen.  A  few  extreme 
nationalists  continued  to  obstruct  the  estimates,  and  it  i^peared 
as  though  their  energy  would  soon  flsg.  An  attempt  to  quicken 
this  process  by  bribeiy  provoked,  however,  an  outburst  of  feeling 
against  Khucn-Hederv&ry  who,  though  personally  innocent, 
found  his  position  shaken.  Shortly  afterwards  Magyar  resent- 
ment of  an  army  order  issued  from  the  cavalry  manoeuvres  at 
Chlopy  in  Galida — ^in  which  the  monarch  declared  that  he  would 
"  hold  fast  to  the  existing  and  well-tried  organization  of  the 
army "  and  would  never  "  relinquish  the  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  its  highest  war-lord";  and  of  a  provocative 
utterance  of  the  Austrian  premier  Kdrbcr  in  the  Reichsrath 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Khuen-Hederv&iy  cabinet  (September 
30)  by  an  immense  majority.  The  cabinet  fell  on  a  motion  ot 
censure  brought  forward  by  Kossuth,  who  had  profited  by  the 
bribery  incident  to  resume  the  leadership  of  his  pajty. 

An  interval  of  negotiation  between  the  crown  and  many 
leading  Magyar  Liberals  followed,  until  at  the  end  of  October  1903 
Count  Stephen  Tisza,  son  of  Koloman  Tisza,  accepted 
a  mission  to  form  a  cabinet  after  all  others  had  declined.  j|^^  * 
As  programme  Tisza  brought  with  him  a  number 
Of  concessions  from  the  crown  to  Magyar  nationalist  feding 
in  regard  to  military  matters,  particularly  in  regard  to  militaiy 
badges,  penal  procedure,  the  transfer  of  officers  of  Hungarian 
origin  from  Austrian  to  Hiwgarian  regiments,  the  establishment 
of  military  scholarships  for  Magyar  youths  and  the  introduction 
of  the  two  years*  service  system.  In  regard  to  the  military 
language,  the  Tisza  programme— which,  having  been  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  nine  members,  is  known  as  the  "programme 
of  the  nine  " — declared  that  the  responsibility  of  the  cabinet 
extends  to  the  military  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  that 
"  the  legal  influence  of  parliament  exists  in  this  respect  as  in 
respect  of  every  constitutional  right."  The  programme,  however, 
expressly  excluded  for  "  wdghty  political  reasons  affecting 
great  interests  of  the  nation"  the  question  of  the  military 
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Co  fie^  tiade  ia  togar  to  be  practically  aboUabed.  (7)  Hu^gaiy 
to  be  entitled  to  retkem  ber  abazc  of  tba  old  Austrian  debt 
(originally  bearing  interest  at  5  and  now  at  4'*%)  l^t  tbo 
mte  -of  4*325  %  ^thin  the  next  ten  yean;  if  not  redeemed 
«it|iin  ten  yean  the  rate  of  capiteUwt^on  to  decnase  annually 
by  1^%  until  it  reaches  4*2%.  This  arrangement  repreaeota  a 
potential  economy  o(  some  £2,000,000  capita^  for  Hungary  as 
compared  with  the  original  Austrian  demand  that  the  Hungarian 
oootfibution  to  the  service  of  the  old  Austrian  debt  be  capluliied 
at  4*2  %.  (S)  The  securities  of  the  two  govemmenta  to  rank 
as  investmenta  for  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
aimilax  institutions  in  both  countries,  but  not  as  trust  fund 
investments.  (9)  Comraerdal  t«catiar  with  foreign  countxiea 
to  be  negotiated,  not,  as  hitherto,  by  the  joint  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  alone,  but  also  by  a  nominee  of  each  govenimenL 
(10)  The  <iuota  of  Austrian  and  Hungarian  contaflMition  to 
joint  expenditure  to  be  63*6  and  36*4  reapectively^--an  increase 
of  2  %  in  the  Hungarian  ^ota,  equal  to  some  £200,000  a  year. 

The  economic  di^Mite  between  Hungary  and  Austria  was  thus 
aettledl  for  ten  years  after  negotiations  lasting  more  than  twelve, 
years.  One  important  question,  however,  that  of  the  future  of 
the  joint  State  Bank,  was  left  over  for  subsequent  decision. 
During  the  negotiations  for  the  customs  and  oonunercial  treaty, 
the  Austrian  government  attempted  to*  conclude  for  a.  longer 
period  than  ten  yean,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  Hungarian 
ratistaqce.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  19x7,  th6  commerd^ 
ticnties  with  Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries,  and  the  Austro- 
Hnngsrian  customs  and  commercial  treaty,  would  all  lapse. 
Ten  yean  of  economic  unity  remained  during  whidi  the  Dual 
Monarchy  might  grow  together  or  grow  asunder,  increasing 
accordingly  in  strength  or  in  weakness.  (H.  W.  S.)    - 

Daring  this  period  of  internal  crisis  the  international  position 
of  tbe  Sua]  Monarchy  was  threatened  by  two  external  dangers. 
He  vnrpst  in  Macedonia  threatened  to  reopen  the  Ea^em 
Qoettion  in  an  acute  form;  with  Ita^  the  irredentist  attitude 
cC  the  Zanardelli  cabinet  led  in  I9o»-X903  to  such  stnined 
relations  that  war  seened  imminent  The  southern,  Tirol,  the 
chkf  passes  into  Italy,  strategic  points  on*  the  Istrian  and 
Dalmatian  coasts,  were  strongly  fortified,  while  in  the  interior 
the  Tauem,  Karawanken  and  Wochein  railways  were  constructed, 
partly  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  towards  the 
ItaHaa  border.  The  tension  was  relaxed  with  the  fall  of  the 
Zanardelli  government,  and  compamtive^  cordial  relations 
were  gradually  re-established. 

In  the  affain  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a  teoipoTiry  agreement 
with  Rossia  was  readied  in  1903  by  the  so-called  "  Febniary 
Piogmmae,'^  supplemented  in  the  following  October 
by  the  ''MOizsteg  Programme"  (see  Macxdomu; 
TuMBtYiEvBomiHisimy).  The  terms  of  theMttmt^ 
piogimmme  were  observed  by  Count  Goluchowski,  in  spite  of 
the  ruin  of  Russian  prestige  in  the  war  with  Japan,  so  long  as 
be  remained  in  office.  In  October  1906,  however,  he  retired, 
tmd  it  was  soon  clear  that  his  socoeesor.  Baron  von  Aerenthal,* 
was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  changed  Europebn 
aitiiatico  to  take  up  once  more  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Babsburg  monarchy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Bt  gradually 
depMted  from  the  Mdrssteg  basis,  and  in  January  1908 
ddibeiatety  undermined  Che  Austro-Russian  agreement  by 
obtaining  from  the  sultan  a  concession  for  a  railway  from  the 
Qoaniaa  frontier  through  the  sanjak  of  Novibaxar  to  the  Turkish 
terminus  at  MitroWtsa.  This  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  the 
eapreseed  wish  of  Russia;  it  roused  the  helpless  resentment 
of  Servia,  iriioae  economic  dq>esdence  upon  the  Dual  Monarchy 
mm  enphasiaed  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  of  tariffs  into  whidi 
she  had  pkmged  in  tigo6,  and  who  saw  in  this  scheme  another 
Ihik  IB  the  chaia  foiged  for  her  by  the  Habsbuig  empire;  it 

^  Alois,  Count  Lexa  von  Aerentbal.  was  bom  on  the  aTth  of 
September  1854  at  Groa»-Skal  in  Bohemtai  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Prague.  wa»attach6  at  Paris  (1877)  and  afterwards  at  St  Petersburg. 
envoy  extraordinary  at  Bucharest  (1895)  and  ambassador  at  St 
PsaeiabuiT  (1896).  He  was  created  a  count  on  the  emperor's  79th 
birthday  m  1909. 


offended  several  ef  the  great  powers,  wUb  seemed  to  tee  in  thit 
raflifay  concession  the  .price  of  the  abandonment  by  Austila- 
Hungary  of  her  interest  in  Macedonian  ireforms.  Tliat  BaroD 
von  Aerenthal  was  able  to  pursue  a  policy  apparently  so  rash, 
was  dne  to  the  £act  that  he  could  reckoQ  en  the  support  oi 
Germany.  The  intimate  relatione  between  the  two  powers 
had  bear'  revealed  during  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Germany  about  Morocco;  in  the  critical  diviuon  of  the  3^ 
of  March  1906  at  the  Algedras  Conference  Austii^-Qungary, 
alone  of  all  the  powers,  had  sided  witl^  Germany,  and  it  was  a 
propbeal  of  the  Aostro-Hungarian  plenipotentiary  Uwt  formed 
the  basis  of  the  ultimate  settlement  between  Germany  and 
France  (see  Mosocco:  mstory).  The  cordial  relations  thus 
emphaaixed  encouraged  Baron  Aerenthal>  in  the  autunm  of 

1908,  to  pursue  a  stUI  bolder  pdicy.  The  revolution  in  Tuxkey 
had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Question;  the 
problem  of  Macedonian  reform  was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the 
reform  of  the .  Ottoman  empire  generally,'  there  was  even  a 
danger^  that  a  rejuvenated  Turkey  might  in  time  lay  ckim  to 
the  provinces  occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  under  the  tieaty 
of  Berlin;  in  any  case,  the  position  of  these  proviucesr  governed 
antocraticaUy  from  Vienna,  between  a  constitutional  Tkirkey 
and  a  constitutional  Austriia-Hungary,  wonld  have  been  h%hly 
anomalous.  In  the  drcnmstances  Baron  Aerenthal  determined 
on  a  bold  policy.  Without  consulting  the  co-signatoiy  poweiv 
of  the  tiea^  of  BetUn,  and  in  ddibente  viohtion  of  its  provisions, 
the  king-emperor  issued,  on  the  13th  of  October,  a'  decree 
annexing  Bosi^  and  Herzegovina  to  the  Habsburg  Monardi^, 
and  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  withdrawal'of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  from  the  sanjak  of  Novibarar. .  (See  Eitxofe: 
History.) 

Meanwhile  the  rdaticns  between  the  two  halves  of  the  Dtuil 
Monarchy  had  again  become  critical.  The  agreement  of  1907 
had  been  but  a  truce  in  the  battle  between  two 
irreconcilable  principles:  between  Magyar  nationalism, 
determined  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  in  an  inde- 
pendent Hungary,  and  Habsbuig  imperialism,  equally 
determined  to  preserve  the  economic  and  mflitaiy  unity  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  In  this  conflict  the  tactical  advantage  lay 
with  the  monarchy;  for  the  Magyan  were  in  a  minonty  in 
Hungary,  their  ascendancy  was  based  on  a  narrow  and  artifida! 
'frsttchialB,  andit  was  open  to  the  king-emperor  to  hold  in  lerrorem 
over  them  an  appeal  to  the  disfranchised  majority.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  a  Univtoal  Suffrage  Bill  by  Mr  Joseph  ]Crist6ffy, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  '^  unconsdtutiopal  **  cabinet  of 
Baron  Fejfev&ry,  which  brought  the  Opposition  leaden  in  the 
Hungarian  parliament  to  terms  and  made  possible  the  agreement 
of  1907.  But  the  Wekerle  ministry  which  succeeded  that  of 
Fej^rv&ry  on  the  9th  of  April  1906  contained  elements  which 
made  any  lasting  compromise  inqxMsible.  The  burning  question 
of*  the  "  Mag3rar  word  of  command  "  remained  imsettled,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  fixed  determination  oi  the  king-enq>eror  had 
settled  it;  the  equally  important  question  of  tiie  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State  Bank  had  also 
formed  no  part  of  the  agreement  of  1907.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Wekecfe  ministry  was  {hedged  to  a  measure  of  franddae 
reform,  a  pledge  which  th^  showed  no  eagerness  to  redeem, 
though  the  granting  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  Monarchy  had  n^de  such  a  change  inevitable.  In  March 
1908  Mr  Hallo  laid  before  the  Hungarian  parliament  a  formal 
proposal  that  the  charter  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  which 
was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1910,  should  not  be  renewed;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  nqp>tiate  a  convention  between 
the  banks  oi  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  separate  Hungarian  Bank 
should  be  estiiblished.  This  question,  obscured  during  the  winter 
by  the  Balkan  crisis,  once  more  became  acute  in  the  ^ring  of 

1 909.  In  the  Coalition  cabinet  itsdf  opinion  was  sharply  divided, 
but  UK  the  end  the  views  of  the  independence  party  prevailed, 
and  Dr  Wekerie  hdd  the  proposal  for  a  separate  Hungarian 
Bank  before  the  king-emperor  and  the  Austrian  government. 
Its  reception  was  s^s^ific^uit  The  emperor  Frauds  Joseph 
pointed  out  that  the  question  of  a  sepamte  Bank  for  Hungary 
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Tb«  Fcta  of  GaUcU  Mood  apul  from  tht  othcir  Sit  not, 
■'._■"  very  a     ■ 

t  (Adkh,  nUny  acrv 
"  ■_  :  ••«%)oI 
a  mch  ■atoBomy  u  they  coald  far  tbrir 
own  fnpnuJt,  dbc  uay  hkd  no  intMMt  In  eppaAg  the  cmml- 
buka  «t  olW  putt;  thty  *nn  MtUed  if  AuUta  muld 
taimtder  lbs  RnlheM*  to  than.  "Ittty  wen  little  htAniced 
by  .flH  pu-Sbv  e^lldn;  It  me  derinUe  for  Ibem  tli*t 
AiMria,  wUch  gave  tbem  fiacdom  mod  power,  ihoold  cantlnDe 
Miong  ud  DnlUd.  tMr  ml  lalcteMi  were  oolsde  the 
BOBucfey,  UMt  tbey  did  Mt  ttue  to  look  (orwud  to  ■  RiWntion 
of  Ut*  Pgliab  Uogdimi.  Tk  gnat  duger  wM  thit  they  night 
cntutle  Auftib  In  ■  mi'  with  RuhIl 

The  Kmthetn  Shvi  had  BdthB  the  unity,  DOT  tte  oripninthni, 
DOT  the  hbtoikml  truUliaya  of  the  Cuchs  and  FoIm;  but  the 
Skxraei.  who  lotined  ■  luve  mijority  of  the  popqbtioD  in 
Carnlok,  ud  &  comldenble  mtoortty  in  the  adfaWng  tcnltofy 
o(  <^Tbithla  uid  the  loBtli  of  Stjuii,  demuided  lb*t  thdt 
langotge  ibDOld  be  ilwd  for  p«ip<ae»  of  gtwtnunent  «nd  educa- 

.,  _     — ,_ J ^Tn"Uiigdoni,iadodln 

le  cout  dbtrtct,  and 
tt  hid  beoi  itartad  to  totiblidi  ■ 
•n-oBed  IByiiia  bniusge,  whidi  ikoidd  be  icccpted  by  both 
Craui  tad  Bio  null  I  Thsra  wm,  bowercr,  eiKitlMr  elemeot  In 
dM  notbtm  dlitilcti,  *b.  the  Swbi,  *dM,  though  of  the  lUne 
nu  and  language  la  Uw  Ctoata,  were  tepaiated  bom  them  by 
nllgloa  BtkmginglotkeOitbodai  Church  they  wcnaltncted 
by  RuMia.  Tbqr  wnc  In  conatant  commanicaliDB  with  Servia 
aad  Uoattaetm;  and  dtcjr  phhaBta  hope,  the  creatlaii  of  a 
gnat  Servian  kingdom,  wai  Icm  eaay  to  nconcOe  with  loyalty 
to  Anatiia.  Of  late  yean  attempt!  have  been  made  to  turn  the 
Slovenian  natioaal  movement  Into  thli  dimtion,  and  to  attract 
the  Sovenea  alio  towaidi  the  Oilhodoi  non-Austrian  Slava. 


Iidr  nHtaace;  eul  bv  an  unemoftt  nude  at  KnAlac 
f  1869,  Rodk^  who  had  taken  commaAd,  gnntcd  the 
ill  they  atlnd  aad  a  complete  anneety.    After  the  con- 


El^ 


made  to  enforce  ir 


did  not  fat 

I  lent  undtrCenera]  Baron  Stephan 

, , .; /warennned  franeea  by  the 

r,  and  avcatnaDy  the  mbelllan  *aa  crnlied.  An  aamaty  was 
blned.  but  the  greater  number  of  tbe  iniuigenta  ani^  "iogf 
-  ubmil  to  miKtaiy  aervlce. 

The  Iialiana  of  Tiieite  aikd  Iitria  wen  the  only  people  of  the 
cmiare  who  really  detired  aepantion  from  Auilriai  anneutian 
to  Italy  was  the  aim  of  the  IlaHaaiitimi,  u  Ibey  wen  called. 
ThafecUogwaalesBitnngto'nnil,  where,  except  in  tb:  city  of 
Trent,  th^  Bccm  cUeBy  to  have  wlilied  for  aeparale  local 
faatilBtiniia.  as  that  they  abooU  no  longer  be  govenml  Itom 
lunbnck.  The  llaBan-apeaUng  pi^DUtioa  00  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  aoly  aiked  that  the  goremmeni  should  uphold  them 
afainat  the  praanrt  of  tbe  Slav  ram  la  tfae-Jnterlor,  and  for  tUi 
(cnam  were  leady  to  aupport  the  German  conititutionallita. 

Tl«  pwtr  vi  ootnliatloB  waa  tbca  the  iibeial  Oimaa 


party,  ai^poited  by  a  few'ItaSana  and  tt 
yean  went  by  It  was  to  become  the  Natioaal  Cerman  p 
lliey  hoped  by  a  common  paiiiiment  to  create  the  av«aa 
feelkg  of  a  common  Austrian  nationality,  by  Germaii  g>iiiw 
KhoolB  to  qinad  the  use  of  the  German  language,  ?^^ 
Every  grant  of  lelf-govtramint  to  the  tertttoiies  *"** 
moat  dtm&ilA  tha  IndaAc*  id  the  Cermana,  and  bring  about  * 
rcatiictlMi  in  tbe  tM  fli  the  Cerman  language;  motaovet,  in 
eountrin  ancfa  at  fi^Kmia,  toll  aelr-gavtmment  would  ahnoat 
etrtainly  Bteen  that  Uw  Germans  would  become  the  sub^  nee. 
Thn waaaiesaltwUcb they otdd not acopt.  ItwM  latoleiahle 
to  them  that  jiM  at  the  tinu  when  the  nathmal  power  of  the 
non-AuitrlanGennasiwuaogrtstlyincTeand.aBdtheGermaDB 
were  becoming  the  int  rate  b  Eon^,  they  themadvu  ihonld 
iHDgn  tbe  poriliOB  a*  mien  which  they  had  won  during  the  laat 
three  bmdred  years.  Tbey  maintained,  moreover,  that  Iha 
ascendangr  of  tha  Ccnmni  waa  theody  meanaof  i^eaerving  Ike 
uidty  of  the  motMrchy;  German  was  the  only  langiia^  hi  which 
the  diOerent  ncca  could  commuidcate  with  one  another ;  It  muit 
be  tUe  huiguage  (4  flie  army,  the  dvHaerrice  and  the  paihament. 
lltey  laid  modi  atioa  on  the  Ustoilc  task  of  Austria  in  bringing 
German  culture  to  the  haK-dviUied  racea  of  the  east.  Tliey 
demanded,  theryoie,  that  all  higher  adiooli  and  tlnivitaitioa 
AouM  remain  German,  and  that  so  br  ai  poasible  tbeclenwntaiy 
schools  shotdd  be  Getmaain^.  Ihey  looked  on  Hie  Gomaa 
schootanastet  as  the  apostle  (d  German  cultste,  and  Ibey  looked 
forward  to  the  tfane  when  tbe  feeling  of  a  common  Austrian 
nalioaallty  should  ebacnre  the  national  feeding  of  the  Slavs,  and 
the  SlavonicidiMna  ahODld  Murive  merely  as  tbe  lo<3]  dlalecls  of 
tbe  peaasntiy,  the  territories  becoming  merely  the  provinMs 
<rf  a  united  and  centialiied  state.  The  lol^  German  populatka 
was  not  quite  a  tUrd  of  the  wbde.  Tbe  amlntenance  of  their 
rule  waa,  therefore,  only  possible  by  the  enrdse  of  great  political 
abBlty,  the  more  »,  ure,  as  we  have  seen,  they  wue  sot  united 
among  themselves,  the  clergy  and  Feudi)  party  bdug  opposed 
to  tbe  liberals.  Thur  watchword  was  tbe  constilntioB  oi  1B61, 
which  bad  been  drawn  up  by  theiT  leaden;  they  dcmandM 
that  it  riiDuld  be  restored,  and  with  it  pariiamentaiy  government. 
Tbey  called  tbemsdves,  tbenfore.  the  Conitilutlonal  party. 
But  tbe  Introduction  of  parGimentBry  govenunent  ntaHy  added 
greatly  to  tbe  difficulty  of  tbe  task  before  them.  In  tbeold  daya 
German  ascendancy  lud  been  iccured  by  the  common  amy,  the 
civil  service  and  the  court.  As  aoOn.  bowerer,  as  pamii  wn 
Innsferred  Id  a  patHamenl,  the  Germans  must  inevltaUy  be  in 
a  minority,  un^'  the  method  of  dectioD  wis  deUbcratel^ 
arranged  so  as  to  give  them  a  majorlly.    ParUamentaiy  discoa- 

wbieh  It  was  desirable  should  be  forgotten,  and  tbe  election* 
isrried  into  every  part  ol  the  empire  a  poWlcal  agitation  which 
waa  very  harmful  when  each  party  represented  aditletinl  race. 


Tbe  T 


changes  of  policy  so  chaiacterislic  of  modem  Austrian  history. 
The  decision  of  the  gOvemmnit  on  the  constitutional  question 
was  really  determined  by  immediate  practical  necessity.  The 
Hungarians  teqnhed  that  the  aelllenicnt  should  be  ratified  by  a 
parliament,  therefore  a  parliament  must  be  procured  which  wouU 
do  this.  '  It  niTBt  be  a  parliament  in  which  tbe  Germans  had'  a 
majority,  for  tbe  system  of  duaHsm  was  (firectly  opposed  to  the 
ambitions  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Federalists.  Belcredl,  wlpo  had 
come  into  power  in  1S65  as  a  FedcndisI,  and  had  suspended 
tbe  tonstHulion  of  1861  on  the  lod  of  January  '1S67,  oidered 
new  elections  for  the  diets;  which  were  then  to  elect  deputies  to 
an  eitraordinsTyRetcbarath  which  should  consider  tbe  Ansgfeict, 
or  compact  with  Hungary.  The  wording  of  the  decree  implied 
that  the  February  constitution  did  not  eiiit  ss  of  hw;  tbb 
Germans  and  Liberals,  strenuously  objecting  to  a  "feudal- 
federal  '*  constitution  which  wonid  give  the  Slavs  a  piepondeii 
ance  in  the  empire,  maintained  that  the  February  consif-  ^^ 
Inlion  was  still  in  force,  and  tbat  diingcs  could  only  be  jjff 
ibtrod  uced  bya  regular  Refchsratb  summonedinaccord- 
ance  with  it,  protested  against  (he  decree,  and,  in  some  ooe^ 
threatened  not  lo-take  part  in  tbe  dectiona.    Ai  tha  Fedeialitft 
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were  al)  4>piMMed  to  the  Ag^Ieic^,'it  was  clesr  tKat  a  Reicharath 
chosen  in  these  drcnmstances  would  refuse  to  ratify  it,  and  this 
was  probably  Belcredi's  intoition.  As  the  existence  of  the  empire 
would  thereby  be  endangered,  Beust  interfered;  Bekredi  was 
dismissed,  B^t  himself  became  minister-president  on  the  7th 
of  February  1867,  and  a  neW  edict  was  issued  from  Vienna 
ordering  the  diets  to  elect  a  Reichsrath,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  now  said  to  be  completely  valid.  Of  course, 
however,  those  diets  in  which  there  was  a  Federalist  majority, 
viz.  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Carinthia  and  Tirol,  which  were 
already  pledged  to  support  the  January  policy  of  the  government, 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  February  policy;  and  they  refused  to 
elect  except  on  terms  which  the  govbmment  could  not  accept 
The  first  three  were  immediately  dissolved.  In  the  elections 
which  fi^wed  in  Bohemia  the  influence  of  the  government  was 
sufficient  to  secure  a  German  majority  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors; the  Czechs,  who  were  therefore  in  a  minority,  declared 
the  elections  invalid,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  electing  deputies 
for  the  Reichsrath,  and  seceded  altogether  from  the  diet  The 
result  was  that  Bohemia  now  sent  a  large  German  majority  to 
Vienna,  and  the  few  Czechs  who  were  chosen  refused  to  take  Uieir 
seat  in  the  parliament  Had  the  example  of  the  Czechs  been 
followed  by  the  other  Slav  races  it  would  still  have  been  difficult 
Bmmem  ^  ^^^  together  a  Reichsrath  to  pass  the  Ausglcich. 
roMjitrf  It  was,  however,  easier  to  deal  with  the  Poles  of  Galicia, 
wHbtk*  for  they  had  no  historical  rights  to  defend;  and  by 
''^*''  sending  delegates  to  Vienna  they  would  not  sacrifice 
any  prindi^e  or  prejudice  any  legal  claim;  they  had  only  to 
consider  how  they  could  make  the  best  bargain.  Their  position 
was  a  strong  one;  their  votes  were  essential  to  the  government, 
and  the  government  could  be  useful  to  them;  it  could  give  them 
the  complete  control  over  the  Ruthenes.  A  compact  then  was 
easily  arranged. 

Beust  promised  theitl  that  there  should  be  a  special  minister 
for  Galicia,  a  separate  board  for  Galician  education,  that  Polish 
should  be  the  language  of  instruction  in  all  secondary  schools, 
that  Polish  instead  of  German  should  be  the  official  language  in 
the  law  courts  and  imblic  offices,  Ruthenian  being  only  used 
in  the  elementary  schools  under  strict  Umitation&  On  these 
terms  the  Polish  deputies,  led  by  Ziemialkowski,  a^eed  to  go  to 
Vienna  and  vote  for  the  Ausgleich. 

When  the  Reichsrath  met,  the  government  had  a  large 
majority  ;  and  in  the  House,  in  which  all  the  races  except  the 
Csedis  were  represented,  the  Ausgleich  was  ratified 
TS^S^  almost  unanimously.  This  having  been  done,  it  was 
•/iMf.  possible  to  proceed  to  special  legislation  for  the 
territories,  which  were  henceforward  officially  known 
as  "  the  kingdoms  and  lands  represented  in  the  Reichsrath." 
A  series  of  fundamental  laws  were  carried,  which  formally 
established  parliamentary  government,  with  responsibility  of 
ministers,  asid  complete  control  over  the  budget,  and  there  were 
included  a  number  of  clauses  guaranteeing  personal  rights  and 
liberties  in  the  way  common  to  all  modern  constitutions.  The 
Influence  of  the  Poles  was  still  sufficient  to  secure  considerable 
concessions  to  the  wishes  of  the  Federalists,  since  if  they  did  not 
get  what  they  wished  they  would  leave  the  House,  and  the 
Slovenes,  Dalmatians  and  Ilrolese  would  certainly  follow  them. 
Hence  the  German  Liberals  were  prevented  from  introducing 
direct  elections  to  the  Reichsrath,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Reichsrath  Were  sh'ghtly  less  extensive  than  they  had  hitherto 
been.  Moreover,  the  Delegation  was  to  be  chosen  not  by  the 
ilouse  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  representatives  of  the  separate 
territories.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  comparative  weakness 
of  Austria  as  compared  with  Hungary,  where  the  Delegation  is 
^cted  by  each  House  as  a  whole;  the  Bohemian  representatives, 
«.£.,  meet  and  choose  10  delegates,  the  Galidans  7,  those  from 
Trieste  z;  the  Delegation,  is,  therefore,  not  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  groups  which  may  be  opposing  the  government 
there,  and  they  can  carry  on  their  opposition  even  in  the  Dekga- 
don.  So  it  came  about  in  1869,  that  on  the  first  occaaioB  when 
there  was  a  joint  sitting  of  the  DdciEfttidtls  to  settk  a  point  in  the 


budget,  whidi  Htagaiy  had  accepted  and  Austria  rejcoted,  the 
Poles  and  Tirolese  voted  in  favour  of  the  Hungarian  proposaL 

As  soon  as  these  laws  had  been  carried  (December  1867), 
Beust  retired  from  the  post  of  minister-president;'  and^  In 
accordance  with  constitutional  practice  a  parliament- 
ary ministry  was  ^pointed  entirely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Liberal  majority;  a  ministry  generally  known 
as  the  "  BOrger  Mimsterium  "  ia  which  Giskra  and 
Herbst — ^the  leaders  of  the  German  party  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia — were  the  most  importaiit  membem.  Austria  now 
b^an  its  new  life  as  a  modem  constitutional  state.  From  this 
time  the  maintenance  of  the  revised  constituticm  of  1867  has 
been  the  watchword  of  what  is  called  the  Constitutional  party. 
The  first  use  wbiich  the  new  government  made  of  their  power 
was  to  settle  the  finances,  and  in  this  their  best  work  was  done. 
Among  them  were  nearly  all  the  representatives  of  trade  and 
industry,  of  commercial  enterprise  and  financial  speculation; 
they  were  the  men  who  h(^>ed  to  malcfe  Austria  a  great  industrial 
state,  and  at  this  time  they  were  much  occupied  with  imlway 
enterprise.  Convinced  free-traders,  they  hoped  by  private 
energy  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  pariismentaty 
government — which  meant  for  them  the  rule  oi  the  educated 
and  well-to-do  middle  class— being  one  of  the  means  to  thb  end. 
They  accepted  the  great  burden  of  debt  which  the  action  of 
Hungary  imposed  upon  the  country,  and  rejected  the  proposals 
for  repudiaticm,  but  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  foreign 
bondholders  they  imposed  a  tax  of  16  %  <mi  all  interest  on  ^ 
debt.  They  carried  out  an  extension  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  by  which  a  further  advance  "was  Doade  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade. 

Of  equal  importance  was  their  work  in  freeing  Austria  from 
the  control  of  the  Church,  which  checked  the  intellectual  Ule 
of  the  people.  The  concordat  of  1855  had  given  the  f^ 
Church  complete  freedom  in  the  management  of  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs;  there  was  full  liberty  of  inter* 
course  with  Rome,  the  state  gave  up  all  control  over 
the  appointment  of  the  clergy,  andin-mattersof  diurchdiscii^liie 
the  civil  courts  had  no  voice — the  clergy  being  absolutely  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  who  could  impose  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  penalties.  The  state  had  even  resigned  to  the  Church 
all  authority  over  some  departments  of  civil  life,  and  restored 
the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  This  was  the  case  as  regards 
marriage;  all  disputes  were  to  be  tried  before  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  marriage  registers  were  kept  by  the  priests. 
AU  the  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  Church;  the  Inshops 
could  forbid  the  use  of  books  prejudicial  to  religion;  in  ele- 
mentary schools  alt  teachers  were  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Church,  and  in  higher  schools  only  Roman  Catholics  could 
be  appointed.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  whole  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth,  in  all  sdbools,  private  as  well  as 
public,  shotdd  be  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  authority  of  the  Church  extended  ev6n 
to  the  universities.  Some  change  in  this  system  waa  essential^ 
the  Liberal  party  demanded  that  the  government  dioold  simply 
state  that  the  concordat  had  ceased  to  exist  To  this,  however, 
the  emperor  would  not  assent,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in  over- 
throwing an  act  which  took  the  form  of  a  treaty.  The  goveni- 
meht  wished  to  come  to  some  agreement  by  friendly  discnssioo 
with  Rome,  but  Pius  IX.  was  not  willing  to  abate  anything  of 
hb  full  daims.  The  ministry,  therefore,  proceeded  by  internal 
legislation,  and  in  1868  introduced  three  laws :  (i)  a  marriage  law 
transferred  the  decisions  on  all  questions  of  marriage  from  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  dvil  courts,  aboEshed  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law,  and  introduced  civil  marriage  in  those  cases  where 
the  clergy  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony^  (a)  tha  controi  of 
secular  education  was  taken  from  the  Chuicb,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  transfeired  to  lodU  authorities  wUcb  «tm  to 
be  created  by  the  diets;  <j)  complete  dvil  equality  bttweeb 
Catholics  and  non-CathoUcs  was  esublished.  Tbcat  laws  were 
earned  through  both  Houses  in  May  amid  ahBoat  unpettllaM 
exdtcment,  and  at  once  received  the  imperial  sanction*  sotwitl»> 
•ta9dii«  the  protest  of  all  the  bisbopSk  led  by  Joaaph  Oifaautf 
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v«n  Rauscfaer  (1797^1875),  ainiinft!  «rdibbfaci|>  of  VienM,  irbo 
bad  earned  his  red  hat  by  the  shajpe  he  had  taken  in  arcanging  the 
concordat  of  i8$s,  •Ad  now  attempted  to  use  his  great  petfaonal 
unfluence  with  the  emperor  (his  former  pupil)  to  defeat  the  bilL 

The  ministry  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  German 
popuktk)!^  in  the  towns.  They  were  tiio  supported  by  the 
teaching  profession,  which  desired  emancipation  from  ecclesi- 
astical control,  and  hoped  that  German  Khools  and  German 
railways  were  to  complete  the  work  whidi  Joseph  U.  had  begun. 
But  the  hostility  of  the  Church  was  dangerous.  The  pope,  in  an 
aUocQtion  of  9tmi  June  x8^  dedarcd  that  these  "  damnabte 
and  abominable  bws  "  which  were  **  contraiy  to  the  concordat, 
to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  to  the  principles  ol  Christianity," 
were  "  absolutely  and  for  ever  null  and  void."  The  natural 
result  was  tliat  when  they  were  carried  into  effect  the  bishops 
in  many  cases  refused  to  obey.  They  claimed  that  the  laws  were 
inconsistent  with  the  concordat,  that  the  concordat  still  was 
in  force,  and  that  the  laws  were  consequently  invalid.  The 
argument  was  forcible,  but  the  courts  decided  against  them. 
Rudigier,  bishop  of  Linz,  was  summoned  to  a  criminal  court  for 
disturl^g  the  public  peace;  he  refused  to  appear,  for  by  the 
concordat  bishops  were  not  subject  to  temporal  jurisdiction; 
nod  when  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  the  emperor  at 
once  telegraphed  bis  full  pardon.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
deigy  had  much  influence;  they  were  supported  by  the  peasants, 
and  the  diet*  of  Tirol  and  Vorarlbeig,  where  there  was  a  clerical 
mtiotiiy,  sefuBed  to  cany  out  the  school  law. 

On  the  pit>cIanMt3on  of  papal  infalHbiUty  In  1870.  the  government 
took  the  opportunitv  of  decbring  that  the  concordat  had  lapatd, 
00  the  ground  that  there  was  a  fundamental  change  in  the  chaiacier 
of  the  papacy.  Nearly  all  the  Austrian  prelates  had  been  opposed 
to  the  new  doctrine;  many  of  them  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
council  and  voted  against  it,  and  they  only  declared  their  submiMion 
with  great  rductance.  ^  The  Old  Catholic  nsovement,  however,  never 
made  much  progress  in  Austria.  Laws  regulating  the  position  of 
the  Church  were  carried  in  1874.  (For  the  concoidat  see  Laveleye. 
Lc  Prusse  et  VAutriche,  Paris,  1870.) 

During  z868  the  con^tution  then  was  open  to  attacLon  two 
sides,  for  the  nationalist  movement  was  gaining  ground  in 
f^glgif^  Bohemia  and  Galida.  la  GaKda  the  extreme  party, 
ttmimo^  headed  by  Smolka,  had  always  desired  to  imitate  the 
Caechs  and  not  attend  at  Vienna;  they  were  outvoted, 
but  all  parties  agreed  on  a  declaration  in  which  the 
final  demands  of  the  Poles  were  drawn  up;*  they  asked  that 
the  powers  <tf  the  Galipian  diot  should  be  much  increased,  and 
that  the  members  from  Galicia  should  cease  to  attend  the 
Rddisrath  on  the  discusaiqn  of  those  matters  with  which  the 
Cslfrian  diet  should  be  qualified  to  deaL  If  these  demands 
were  not  granted  they  wotld  leave  the  Reichsrath.  In  Bohemia 
the  Caechs  were  veiy  active;  while  the  Poles  were  parading  their 
hostility  to  Russia  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  cause  the  emperor 
to  avoid  visiting  Galicia,  some  of  the  Czech  leaders  attended  a 
Slav  demonstration  at  Moscow,  and  in  1868  they  drew  up  and 
presented  to  the  diet  at  Pragud  a  "  declaration  "  which  has  since 
been  regarded  as  the  Official  statement  of  their  claims.  They 
asked  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom;  they 
contended  that  no  foreign  assembly  was  qualified  to  impose 
taxes  in  Bohemia;  that  the  diet  was  not  qualified  to  elect 
representatives  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  that  a  separate  settlement 
must  be  made  with  Bohemia  simiUr  to  that  with  Hungary. 
This  declaration  was  signed  by  eighty-one  members,  including 
many  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  bish<^>s.'  The  ^r^rm^p.  majority 
declared  that  they  had  forfeited  their  seats,  and  ordered  new 
elections.  The  agitation  spread  over  the  country,  serious  riots 
took  place,  and  with  a  view  to  keeping  order  the  government 
decreed  exceptional  laws.  Similar  events  happened  in  Moravia» 
and  in  Dalmatia  the  revolt  broke  out  among  the  BocchesL 

Before  the  combination  of  Clericals  and  Federalists  the 
ministry  broke  down;  they  were  divided .  among  themselves; 
Counts  Taaffe  and  Alfred  Potocki,  the  minister  oi  agriculture, 
wished  to  conciliate  the  Slav  races — a  policy  reconmiended 

'  The  documents  are  printed  in  Baron  de  Worms,  op.  fit. 
•  It  is  prhited  in  the  Europdiscker  Cisckkktskaltndir  (1868). 


by  Benst,  probaUy  widi  the  sympatfty  of  the  emperor;  the 
others  determined  to  cripple  the  opposition  by  taking  away 
the  elections  for  the  Reichsrath  from  the  diets,  pgfn^ 
Taaffie  and  his  friends  resigned  in  January  1870,  Init  — is»y 
the  majority  did  not  long  survive.  In  Matth,  after  JJJJ^^ 
long  dday,  the  new  Galidan  demands  were  definitely  ^^^*^ 
rejnrted;  the  whole  of  the  Polish  chib,  followed  by  the  Tlrokse 
and  Slovenes,  left  the  House,  which  consequently  consisted  of 
1x0  members— the  Germans  and  German  representatives  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  It  was  clearly  imposdble  to  govern  with 
such  a  parliament.  Not  four  yean  had  gone  by,  and  the  new 
constitution  seemed  to  have  foiled  Iflce  the  old  one.  The  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  Slavs.  The 
ministry  resigned,  and  Potocki  and  Tkafie  formed  a  government 
with  this  ob^rt.  Potocki,  qow  minJster-piresident,  then  entered 
on  aegottations,  hoping  to  pasnade  the  Cxecha  to  accept  tte 
constitution.  Rieger  and  Thun  were  summoned  toViexma; 
he  himself  went  to  Prague,  but  after  two  days  he  had  to  give 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Fcudals  and  C^hs  all  supported 
the  declaration  of  x868,  and  would  accept  no  compromise,  and 
he  retnmed  to  Vienna  after  wliat  was  ^  greatest  di9appoint- 
ment  of  his  life.  Government,  however,  had  to  be  carried  0^ 
the  war  between  Gemmny  and  France  broke  out  in  July,  and 
Austria  mi|^  be  drawn  into  it;  the  emperor  could  iK>t  at  such 
a  crisis  alienate  dther  the  Germans  or  the  Sbvs.  The  Rdchsratk 
and  all  the  diets  were  dissolved.  This  time  in  Bohemia  the 
Czechs,  supported  l^  the  Fendals  and  the  Clericals,  gained  a 
large  majority;  they  took  their  seats  in  the  diet  only  to  declare 
that  they  did  not  regard  it  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Bdiemiaa  kingdmn,  but  mertly  an  informal  assembljr,  and 
refused  to  elect  delegates  for  the  Relchsnth.  The  German* 
in  their  turn  now  left  the  diet,  and  the  Cxechs  voted  an  address 
to  the  cnttm,  drawn  up  by  Count  Thun,  demanding  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom*  When  the  Reichshith  met 
there  were  present  only  130  out  ot  soj  members^  for  the  whole 
<B<4iemfaa  contingent  was  absent;  the  government  then,  wider 
a  law  of  1868,  ordered  that  as  tfas  Bohemian  diet  had  sent  no 
delegates,  thcgr  were  to  be  chosen  directly  from  the  people. 
Twenty-four  Constitntiooalists  and  thirty  DedaroMUn  were 
chosen;  the  latter,  of  course,  did  not  go  to  Vienna,  but  the 
additional  twenty-four  made  a  working  majority  by  'vHuch  tin 
yovemment  was  carried  on  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

But  Potocki'sinflaenoe  was  gone,  and  as  soon  as  the  Europeatt 
crisis  was  otver,  in  February  1871,  the  emperor  appointed  a 
ministry  chosen  not  from  the  Liberals  but  from  the  71^ 
FederaUsts  and  Clericals,  led  by  Count  .Hohenwart  mi 
and  A.  £.  F.  ScfaUffle,  a  professor  at  the  oniverBtty  of 
Vieniw,  chiefly  known  for  his  writings  on  pdltical 
economy.  The^  attempted  to  solve  the  ptobiem  by  granting 
to  the  FederalistsaO  their  demands^  So  king  as  parliament  was 
sitting  they  were  kept  in  chedb;  as  sosta  as  it  had  voted  Bup|4iet 
and  the  Delegations  had  separated,  thej  ofdeicd  new  electloM 
in  all  those  diets  where  there  was  a  libeial  majority.  By  tki« 
help  of  the  Clericals  they  won  enough  seats  to  put  the  liberals 
in  a  mmority  in  the  Reicfasmth,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  revise 
the  constitution  if  the  Ciecfas  consented  to  come.  They  wouhi 
only  attend,  however,  on  their  own  terms,  which  were  a  cooit 
plete  recognition  by  the'gDvemBSent  of  the  daisksmade  in  the 
Dedasation.  This  wa»agreedto;and  on  the  lath  of  September 
at  the  opening  of  the  di^  the  govemor  rtad  a  royal  message 
recognising  the  separate  eastenoe  of  the  Bohemian  kfngdom; 
and  promising  that  the  ea^eror  should  be  crowned  as  king  at 
Prague.  It  was  received  with  delight  throughout  BohgrnjUj 
and  the  CzedM  drew  a ^Iraft  constitution  of  fundament  right% 
On  this  the  Germany  now  that  they  were  in  a  minofity*  left  th# 
diet,  and  began  preptntions  for  rcafstance.  In  Upper  Austiini 
Moravia  and  (^rinthk,  where  they  were  outvoted  by  thf 
Clericals,  they  seceded,  and  the  whole  work  of  1867  was  on  the 
point  of  being  ovmthnwn.  Were  the  movement  not  .stcf)ped 
the  constitution  would  be  superseded,  and  the  union  with 
Hungary  endangered  Beust and  Aadrlssy  warned  theenv«or 
of  the  danger,  and  the  crown  prince  of  SMony  wa4  summoned 
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by  Beiitt  to  ranoottnte  with  him.  A  grett  coiudl  was  called 
K  Vienna  (October  20),  at  which  the  emperor  gave  hit  decision 
that  the  Bohemian  demands  could  not  be  accepted.  The  Czechs 
must  come  to  Vienna,  and  consider  a  revisiQo  of  the  constitution 
in  a  constitutional  manner.  Hohenwart  resigned,  but  at  the 
same  time  Beust  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  chosen 
once  more  from  among  the  German  Liberals,  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Adi>lf  Atter^>exg,  whose  brother  Carlos  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  members  in  the  BQiger  Mlnbtexium.  For  the  second 
time  in  four  years  the  policy  of  the  government  had  completely 
changed  within  a  few  months.  On  isth  September  the  decree 
had  been  published  accepting  the  Bohemian  claims;  before  the 
end  of  the  year  copies-of  it  were  seised  l^  the  police,  and  men 
were  thrown  into  prison  for  circulating  it. ' 

Auerspeig's  ministxy  held  office  Ibr  eight  years.  They  began 
as  had  the  Bdiger  Ministerium.  with  a  vigorous  Liberal  centcal- 
ixing  policy.  In\Bohemia  they  succeeded  at  first  in- 
almost  crushing  the  opposition.  *  In  187a  the  diet  was 
^ssolved;  and  the  wbdc  influence  of  the  ^vi^mment 
was  used  to  procure  a  German  majority.  KoUer,  the 
governor,  acted  with  .great  vigour.  Oppqsitioa  news- 
paper were  suiq>ressed;  cases  in  which  Czech  journalists  'wert 
concerned  were  transferred  to  the  German  districts,  so  that  they 
were  tried  by  a  hostile  German  jury.  Caech  manlfcstpes  were 
confiscated^  and  meetings  stopped  at  the  sfightcst  appearance 
«if  disorder;  and  the  riots  were  punished  by  quartering  soldiers 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  decision  between  the  two>  races 
turned  on  the  vote  oi  the  feudal  proprietors,  and  in  order  to  win 
this  a  society  was  formed  among  the  German  c^talists  of 
Vienna  (to  which  the  name  of  'Cfu^brut  was  popularly  given) 
to  acquire  by  real  or  fictitious  purdiSse  portions  oif  those  estates 
to  which  a  vote  was  attached.  These  measures  were  soocessful; 
a  large  German  majority  was  secured;  Jews  from  Vienna  sat 
in  the  place  of  the  Thuns  and  the  SchwaMenbergs;  and  as  for 
many  years  the  Czechs  refused  to  sit  in  the  diet,  the  government 
could  be  carried  on  without  difficulty.'  A  still  greater  blow  to 
the  Federalists  was  the  passing  of  a  new  electoral  bw  in  1873. 
The  measure  transferred  the  ri^t  of  electing  members  of  the 
Reichsrath  from  the  diets  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  pcopl^  the 
fosult  being  to  deprive  the  Federalists  of  their  chief  weapon; 
it  was  no  longer  possfl^  to  take  a  formal  vote  d  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives in  any  territory  refnsiBg  to  appoint  deputies,  and 
if  a  Czech  or  Slovene  member  did  not  take  his  seat  the  only 
result  was  that  a  single  constituenqr  was  unrepresented,  and 
the  opposition  weakened.  The  measure  was  strongly 'opposed. 
A  petition  with  asoyooo  names  was  presented  from  Bohemia; 
and  the  Poles  withdrew  from  the  Reichsrath  when  the  law  was 
introduced.  But  enough  members  remained  to  give  the  legal 
quorum,  and  it  was  carried  by  ISO  tot  votes.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  members  was  increased  to  353,  but  the  proportion 
of  representatives  from  tlie  difbitnt  territories  was  maintained 
and  the  system  of  electioD  was  not  altered.  The  proportion  of 
members  assigned  to  the  towns  was  increased,  the  spedal 
representatives  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  of  the  landed 
proprietors  wero  retained,  and  the  suffrage  was  not  extctided. 
The  artificial  system  which  gave  to  the  Germans  a  parliamentary 
majority  conthiued. 

At  this  time  the  Czechs  were  mnch  weakened  by  quarrels 
among  themselves.-  Anew  party  had  arisen,  calling  tliemselves 
Radicals,  but  generally  known  as  the  Young  Caechs. 
''*'  They  disliked  the  aUiaaoe  with  the  aristocracy  and  the 
deigy;  they  wished  for  uniViiisalsuftage,  and  recalled 
the  Hui^te  traditions.  They  destied  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
diet,  and  to  join  with  the  Germans  in  political  reform.  They 
violently  atucked  Rieger,  the  lender  of  the  Old  Caechs,  who 
maintahied  the  allianoe  with  the  FMdaliats  and  the  policy  of 
passive  opposition.  Tweaty-sevsn  members  of  the  diet  led  by 
Giegr  and  Stadkowiky,  being  outvoted  hi  the  Czedi  Qub, 
re^ed  their  seats.  They  were  completely  defeated  in  the 
dectioAs  which  foUowed,  but  for  the  next  four  years  the  two 
parties  aiAong  the  Caechs  were  as  much  occupied  in  opposing  one 
•MtberaskioppMhigtheGeraansk   These  evenu  might  haye 


secured  the  predominance  of  tike  Ubcftls  fbr  many  ysats.'  Tha 
dection  after  the  reform  bill  gave  them  an  incrwsed  asajority 
in  the  Reichsrath.  Forty-two  Czechs  who  had  won  seats  dU 
not  attend;  forty-three  Poles  stood  aloof  from  all  party  com* 
bination,  giving  their  votes  on  each  occasion  as  the  interest 
of  their  country  seemed  to  require;  the  teal  <^)poiition  w«s 
limited  to  forty  Clericals  and  representatives  of  the  other 
Slav  races,  who  were  collected  on  the  Right  under  the  leadetshlp 
of  Hohenwart.  Against  them  were  337  Constitutionalists,  and 
it  seemed  to  matter  little  that  they  were  divided  into  three 
groups;  there  were  105  in  the  Liberal  Chib  imder  the  leadership 
of  Herbst,  57  Constitutionalists,  elected  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  a  third  body  of  Radicals,  some  of  whom  were  more 
democratic  than  the  old  (Constitutional  party,  while  others  laid 
more  stress  on  nationality.  They  used  their  majority  to  cany  m 
number  of  important  kws  reganUng  eccieiiistical  afEslrs.  Yet 
within  four  years  the  government  was  obliged  to  turn  for  support 
to  the  FederalisU  and  Clericals,  and  the  rale  of  the  German 
Liberals  was  overthrown.  Their  influence  was  in-  »m«^ 
directly  affected  by  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1873.  a*b  e# 
For  some  years  there  had  been  active  speculations  on  mta  ' 
the  Stock  Exchange;  a  great  number  of  companies, 
chiefly  banks  and  building  societies,  had  been  founded  on  a  veqr 
insecure  basis.  The  inevitable  crisis  began  in  x87a(  it  was 
postponed  for  a  short  time,  and  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
Exhit>itioo,  fixed  for  1873,  would  bring  fresh  prosperity;  the 
hope  was  not,  however,  fiilfilled,  and  the  final  cmsh,  wfaidi 
ocparred  hi  .May,  brought  with  it  the  cdlapse  of  hundreds«of 
underUUngs.  The  loss  fell  almost  entirely  on  those  wlio  had 
attempted  to  increase  their  wealth  by  speculative  investment. 
Sound  industrial  concerns  were  little  toudied  by  it,  but  specula* 
tion  had  become  so  general  that  every  class  of  society  mas  affected* 
and  in  the  mvestigation  which  followed  it  became  apparent  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  governing  Liberal 
party,  including  at  least  two  members  of  the  government,  were 
among  those  who  had  profited,  by  the  unsound  finance.  It 
appeared  also  that  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Vlennaa 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  was  supported,  hsid  received  money 
from  financiers.  For  the  next  two  years  political  interest  was 
transferred  from  parliament  to  the  law  courts,  in  which  financial 
scandals  were  exposed,  and  the  reputations  of  some  of  the  leading 
politicians  were  destroyed.* 

This  was  to  bring  about  a  reaction  against  die  economic 
doctrines  which  had  held  the  field  for  neariy  twenty  years;  but 
the  full  effect  of  the  change  was  not  seen  for  some  ^^ 
time.  What  ruined  the  government  was  the  want  of  ^amvI 
unity  in  the  party,  and  their  neglect  to  support  a  aisiiifx.- 
ministry  which  had  been  taken  from  their  own  ranks. 
In  a  country  like  Austria,  in  which  a  misUken  foreign  policy  or 
a  serious  quarrel  with  Hungary  might  bring  about  the  disruptioa 
of  the  monarchy,  parliamenUry  government  was  impossible 
unless  the  party  which  the  government  helped  in  internal 
matters  were  prepared  to  support  it  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
commercial  policy  bound  up  with  the  settlement  with  Hungary. 
This  the  constitutional  parties  did  not  do.  During  discussions 
on  the  economic  arrangement  with  Hungary  in  1877  a  krge 
number  voted  against  tbe  duties  on  coffee  and  petrdeum,  which 
were  an  essential  part  of  the  agreement;  they  demanded, 
moreover,  that  the  treaty  of  Beriin  should  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  112  members,  led  by  Herbst,  gave  a  vote  hostile  to 
some  of  its  provisions,  and  in  the  Delegation  refused  the  supplioi 
necessary  for  the  occupation  of  Bosnia.  They  doubttess  wero 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  but  the  situation  was 
such  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  their  wishes; 
the  only  result  was  that  the  Austrian  ministers  and  Andr&s^ 
had  to  turn  for  help  to  the  Poles,  who  began  to  acquire  the 
position  of  a  government  party,  which  they  have' kept  since  then. 
At  the  beginning  of  1879  Auersperg's  resignation,  which  had  long 
been  offered,  was  accepted.    The  constitutionalists  remahied 

>  See  Wirth.  Gesckichk  der  Handdskrisen  (Frankfort.  1885):  and 
an  interesting  article  by  Schilfile  in  the  Zeusekriftf,  Slaalimum' 
kk^t  (Stuttgart,  1874). 
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in  powtr;  bot  ia  the  raooitftnicted  ctbiaet,  though  Stftmayr 
was  pmUcnt,  Count  Taaile»  at  miniiter  of  the  interior^  vas  the 
moat  important'  member. 

ParKament  was  diaiolved  in  the  tammer»  and  Tiiafle,  bjr 
private  negotiations,  first  of  aU  persoaded  the  Bohemian  lendaL 
proprietors  to  give  the  Feudalists,  wlm  had  long  been  eidnded, 
•  certain  number  of  seats;  second^,  be  succeeded  wh«ie  Fotodd 
had  failed,  and  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  CsKhs;  thejr 
had  already,  in  1878,  taken  their  seats  in  the  diet  at  Prague,  and 
now  gave  up  the  policy  of  "  paaaive  resistance,"  and  conaented 
IP  take  their  teats  also  in  the  parliament  at  Vienna. 

On  entering  the  House  th^  took  the  oath  without  reiervatioo, 
but  in  the  speech- from  the  thvene  the  emperor  himself  stated 
that  they  had  entered  without  prejudice  to  their 
convictions,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  Rieger 
read  a  formal  reservation  of  right.  The  Liberals  had 
ijso  lost  many  seats,  so  that  the  House  now  had  a  completely 
different  aq>ect;  the  constitutionalists  were  reduced  to  91 
libtfals  and  54  Radicals;  but  the  Right,  under  Hbhcnwart, 
had  increased  to  57,  and  there  were  si  Poles  and  54  Csecbs. 
A  combination  of  these  three  parties  might  govern  against  the 
constitutionalists.  Taaffe,  who  now  became  fimt  minister,  tried 
fimt  of  all  to  govern  by  the  help  of  the  modemtea  of  all  parties, 
and  be  iaduded  representatives  of  nearly  every  party  in  his 
cabinet.  But  the  liberals  again  voted  against  the  government 
on  an  impwtant  military  bill,  an  offence  almost  as  uiq»rdonable 
in  Austria  as  in  Germany,  and  a  great  meeting  of  the  party 
decided  that  they  would  not  support  the  govemmenL  Taaffe, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  turn  for  support  to  the  Right.  The 
German  members  of  the  government  resigned,  their  place  was 
taken  by  Clericals,  Poles  and  Ceechs,  Smolka  was  elected 
president  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Rdchsrath,  and  the  German 
liberals  found  themselves  in  a  minority  opposed  by.the  "  iron 
ling  **  of  these  three  parties,  and  hdplaa  in  the  pariiament  of 
their  own  creation.  For  fourteen  years  Taaffe  succeeded  in 
maintainiDg  the  position  he  had  thus  secured.  He  was  not 
himself  a  party  man;  he  had  sat  in  a  Liberal  government;  he 
had  never  assented  to  the  principles  of  the  Federalists,  nor  was 
he  an  adherent  of  the  Clerical  party.  He  continued  to  rule 
according  to  the  constitution;  his  watchword  was  "  unpoUUcal 
polkics,"  and  he  brought  in  little  contentious  kgisUtion.  Th^ 
peat  source  of  his  strength  was  that  he  stood  between  the  Right 
and  a  Liberal  government.  There  was  a  large  minority  of 
constitutionalists;  they  might  easily  become  a  majority,  and 
the  Right  were  therefore  obliged  to  support  Taaffe  in  order  to 
avert  this.  They  continued  to  support  him,  even  if  they  did 
net  get  from  him  all  that  they  could  have  wished,  and  the 
Csecbs  acquiesced  in  a  foreign  policy  with  which  they  had  little 
Qfmpatby.  Something,  however,  had  to  be  done  for  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  ooncessiona  had  to  be  made  to  the  Clericab 
and  the  Federalists. 

The  real  desire  of  the  Clericals  was  an  alteration  of  the  school 
law,  by  which  the  control  of  the  schools  should  be  restored  to 
the  Church  and  the  period  of  compulsory  education 
reduced.  In  this,  however,  the  government  did  not 
meet  them,  and  in  i88s  the  Dericals,  under  Prince 
Alfred  V.  Liechtenstein,  separated  from  Hohenwart's  party  and 
fennded  their  own  club,  so  that  they  coidd  act  more  freely.  Both 
the  new  Clerical  Club  and  the  remainder  of  the  Conservatives 
were  mudi  affected  by  the  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of 
economic  Liberalism.  They  began  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Christian  Socialism  expounded  by  Rudolf  Mayer  and  Baron  yon 
Vogelliang,  and  the  economic  revolt  against  the  influence  of 
capital  was  with  them  joined  to  a  half-religious  attack  upon  the 
Jews.  They  represented  that  Austria  was  being  governed  by  a 
dose  ring  of  pohtical  financiers,  many  <^  whom  were  Jews  or  in 
the  pay  of  the  Jews,  who  used  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
tinder  which  there  was  no  representation  of  the  working  classes, 
to  exploit  the  labour  of  the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  they 
mined  the  people  by  alienating  them  from  Christianity  in  "god- 
leas  schoob."  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  foundation  for 
tlw  democmtic  clericalism  of  the  future  was  laid.    The  chief 


political  leader  in  thisnew  tendency  was  Prince  Aloys  v.LleehteB- 
stein,  who  comphdned  of  the  political  influence  eterdaed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  deatantfed  the  orgaalmtien  of 
WQcfcingmenfaigBds.  It  was  l^y  thsfr  influence  that  a  law  was 
intwduced  UmltEig  the  rate  of  interaat,  and  they  co-operated 
with  tkt  fovemmcat  in  legislation  for  improving  the  material 
conditleB  of  the  people,  which  had  been  neglected  during  thg 
period  of  Liberal  goveinment,  and  which  was  partly  simiUr  to 
the  fews  introduoed  at  the  same  time  In  Germany. 

M.  AflnA  flBSflBft  Afi  '^iDttflft  ■fllMT  wDft  AflAflflrBAn  Aa  wfllfl^  WlflVltHBCR  fltt  niMfl 
^  a^^w*  ^^p^pvaasv  av^p  ^^^^bv^w  «aavv  ^lasv^  ^M^B^anB«^^raa  %^m  %a^v  w^av^annnvsa  aan  %a*v 

factoriea  of  Moravia  and  the  oH-minea  of  GaHda  was  pecaUarijr 
unfortonate;  the  houm  of  work  were  very  long,  the 
conditions  were  very  faijurioos  to  health,  and  there  f^lSS 
wen  no  precautiona  against  accidents.  Therepoitef  ib«. 
a  parliamentarjrinqidiy,  catted  for  by  the  Christhui 
Socialists,  showed  the  necessity  lor  interference.  In  1883  a  law 
was  carried,  introducing  factory  inspection,  extending  to  mines 
and  all  industrial  undertakings.  The  measure  aeeoia  to  have 
been  sncceaaful,  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the- 
inspectors  have  done  their  work  with  skiU  and  courage.  In 
1884  and  1885  important  laws  were  passed  regiilarihg  the  work 
in  ndnes  and  factmies,  and  introducing  a  maviminn  working  day 
of  eleven  hours  in  factories,  and  ten  hours  in  mines.  Simday 
labour  was  forbidden,  and  the  hows  during  wUdi  women  and 
children  could  be  employed  were  limited.  Great  power  was 
given'  to  the  adminbtrative  authorities  to  relax  the  application 
of  these  laws  in  special  cases  and  qiecial  trades.  TUs  power 
was  at  first  freely  used,  but  it  was  dosdy  restricted  by  a  further 
law  of  1893.  In  i887-'i888  laws,  modelled  on  the  new  German' 
lawa,  introduced  compuhory  insurance  against  accidents  and 
sickness.  These  measures,  though  severely  criticised  by  the 
Opposition,  were  introduced  to  remedy  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  terrible  social  evils.  Other  laws  to  restore  gilds  among 
working  men  had  a  asore  direct  political  object.  Another  form 
of  state  socialism  was  the  acquisition  of  railways  by  the  state. 
Originally  railways  had  been  buHt  by  private  enterprise,  sup- 
ported in  some  cases  by  a  state  guarantee;  a  law  of  1877  per^ 
mitted  the  acquisition  of  private  lines;  when  Taaffe  retired  the 
state  possessed  nenriy  $000  m.  of  railway,  not  including  those 
which  belonged  to  Austria  and  Hungary  conjointly.  In  1899 
a  minister  of  railways  was  appointed.  In  thfe  policy  military 
considerations  as  well  as  economic  were  of  influence.  In  every 
department  we  find  the  same  reaction  against  the  doctrines  ot 
laisschfain.  In  1889  for  the  first  time  the  Austrian  budget 
showed  a  surplus,  partly  the  result  of  the  new  import  dntiesy 
partly  due  to  a  reform  of  taxation. 

For  a  iuller  description  <^  these  social  refMms,  see  the  Jakrbmh 
far  Cesetsgebunz  (Leiptig.  1886.  1888  and  1894);  el^  the  annual 
summary  of  new  laws  In  the  ZeitukriflfOr  SUuUswissenschap  (Stutt- 
eart).  For  the  Christian  Socialists,  see  Nitti,  Catholie  Socialism 
(London,  1895). 

Meanwhile  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  do  some* 
thing  for  the  Czechs  and  the  other  9avs,  on  whose  support 
they  depended  for  their  majority.  The  influence  of 
the  government  became  aaore  favourable  to  them  in 
the  matter  of  language,  and  this  caused  the  struggle 
of  nationalities  to  assume  the  first  place  in  Austrian 
public  life— a  place  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  The 
question  of  lai^iuage  becomes  a  political  one,  so  far  as  it  concema 
the  use  of  different  languages  in  the  public  offices  and  hw  coorte, 
and  in  the  sdiools.  There  itever  was  any  general  faiw  faiying 
down  clear  and  universal  rules,  but  since  the  Ume  of  Joseph  IL 
German  had  been  the  ordinary  hmguage  of  the  governments 
All  laws  were  published  in  German;  German  was  the  sole 
language  used  in  the  central  public  offices  in  Vienna,  and  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  army;  moreover,  in  alasost 
every  part  of  the  monarehy  it  had  become  the  language  of  what 
is  called  the  httemal  seme*  in  the  public  offices  and  faiw  courts; 
all  books  and  correspondence  were  kept  in  German,  not  only  la 
the  German  districts,  but  also  in  countries  such  as  Bohemia  and 
Galida.  The  bureaucracy  and  the  faiw  courts  had  therefore  be* 
come  a  network  of  Oerma»«peaking'  officialism  extending  over 
the  whole  country;  no  nne  had  any  share  in  thei 
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HBlMi  bt  could  Bpt§k  and  write  Gennaii.  Use  oofy  eibip- 
tiOB  WM  in  the  Italian  districto;  not  only  In  Italy  itafelf  (in 
Lombardyi  and  alterwatds  in  Venetia),  but  in  South  Tirol, 
Trieste,  .Istria.  and  Daliaatia,  Italian  has  always  been  uaed, 
even  for  the  internal  service  of  the  goveramcnt  offices,  and 
though  the  actual  words  of  command  are  now  given  in  Oerman 
and  the  officers  are  obliged'to  know  Serbo*Croatian  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  language  of  the  Austrian  navy.  Ally  interference 
with  the  use  of  German  would  be  a  serious  Uow  to  the  cause  of 
tiiQse  who  hoped  to  Germanise  the  whole  em|>iie.  Since  1867  the 
eJd  rules  have  been  maintained  absolutely  as  regards  the  army, 
and  German  has  also,  as  required  i>y  the  military  authorities, 
fcecozpe  the  Isngimgr  of  the  ndtway  admin tstration.  It  remains 
the  lapguage  of  the  central  offices  in  Vienna,  and  is  the  usual, 
thouii^  not  the  only,  language  uaed  in  the  Reichsntth.  In 
1S60  a  great  innovation  was  made,  when  Polish- was  introduced 
throughout  the  whole  of  Galida  as  the  normal  language  of 
government;  and  since  that  time  the  use  of  German  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  in  that  territory,  ^milar  innovations  have 
also  begun,  as  we  shall  see,  in  other  parts. 

Different  from  this  is  what  is  called  the  external  tenUe,  Even 
in  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  use  the  language  of  the 
district  in  communication  between  the  government  offices  and 
private  individuals,  and  evidence  could  be  given  in  the  law 
oourU  in  the  language  generally  spoken  This  was  not  the  result 
of  any  law,  but  depended  on  administrative  regulations  of  the 
govemnMnt  service;  it  was  practically  necessary  in  remote 
districta,  such  as  Galida  and  Bukovina,  where  few  of  the  popu- 
lation understood  German.  In  some  places  a  Slav-^xaking 
individual  would  himself  have  to  provide  the  inteipreter,  and 
approach  the  government  in  German.  Local  authorities,  e.g. 
town  councils  and  the  diets,  were  free  to  use  what  language 
tjbey  wished,  and  in  this  matter  the  Austrian  government  has 
shown  great  UbeiaHty.  The  constitution  of  1867  hdd  down  a 
principle  of  much  importance,  by  which  previous  custom  became 
established  as  a  rii^t  Article  19  runs:  "AU  races  of  the 
empire  have  equal  rights,  and  every  race  has  an  inviolable  right 
la  the  preservation  vtA  use  of  ita  own  nationality  and  language. 
The  equality  of  all  customary  {IcndesUblkh)  knguages  In  school, 
office  and  public  life,  is  recognised  by  the  state.  In  those 
territories  in  which  several  races  dwell,  the  puUicand  educational 
institutkms  are  to  be  so  arranged  that,  without  apptying  com- 
pplsion  to  learn  a  second  Landessprachet  eadi  of  the  races  re- 
ceives the  necessary  means  of  education  in  ito  own  language." 
The  application  of  this  law  gives  great  power  to  the  government, 
for  everything  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  landesUhUckj  and 
it  tests  with  them  to  determine  when  a  language  is  customary. 
The  Germans  demand  the  recognition  of  German  as  a  customary 
language  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  so  that  a  German  may 
claim  to  have  his  business  attended  to  in  his  own  language,  even 
in  Dahnatia  and  Galida.  In  Bohemia  the  Ceechscbim  that  their 
language  shall  be  recognized  as  customary,  even  in  those  distrkta 
such  as  Reichenberg,  iriikh  are  almost  completely  German; 
the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  daim  that  the  Czech  language 
shall  only  be  recognized  in  those  towns  and  districta  where 
there  is  a  considerable  Czech  population.  Wliat  Taaffe's 
Administration  did  was  to  intopret  this  law  in  a  sense  more 
favoumUe  to  the  Slavs  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Peculiar  Importance  ia  attached  to  the  question  of  education. 
The  bw  of  1867  required  that  the  education  in  the  elementary 
adiools  in  the  Slav  districta  should  be  given  in  Czech  or  Slovenian, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  Slavs,  however,  required  that,  even 
when  a  small  minority  of  Shv  race  settled  in  any  town,  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  German  sdKX>k,  but 
should  have  their  own  school  provided  for  them;  and  this 
demand  was  granted  by  Prazak,  minister  of  education  under 
Count  Taaffe.  The  Germans  had  always  hoped  that  the  people 
m  they  became  educated  would  cease  to  use  thdr  eWn  particular 
bngiMigr  Owing  to  economic  causes  the  Slavs,  who  increase 
■ore  rspfaily  than  the  Germans,  tend  to  move  westwards,  and 
laife  numbers  settle  in  the  towns  and  manufiactttring  diMriots. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  then  oeaie  t*  uae 


thdr  own  bnguage  and  beoome  Gennaniaed;  but,  on  the  con^ 
txary,  the  movement  of  popuktkn  is  spreading  thdr  UwgMfgfr 
and  they  claim  that  special  schools  should  be  provided  for  them* 
and  that  men  of  their  own  nationality  should  be  appdnted  to 
government  offices  to  deal  with  their  business.  TUs  has  liap- 
pened  not  only  in  many  places  in  Bohemia,  but  in  Styrfa,  and 
even  In  Vienna,  where  there  has  been  a  great  hicfease  in  the 
Czech  popuktian  and  a  Czech  school  has  been  founded.  The 
Introduction  of  Slavonic  Into  the  middle  and  higber  schools  hat 
a£Eected  the  Germans  in  their  most  sensitive  point.  They  have 
always  insisted  that  German  is  the  Kfdhtrsprache.  On  one 
occaskm  Count  A.  Auerq>erg  (Anastasius  GrOn)  entered  the 
diet  of  Camiola  carrying  the  whole  of  the  Slovenian  Uteratuve 
under  his  arm ,  as  evidence  tha  t  the  Slovenian  language  could  not 
wen  be  substituted  for  German  as  a  medium  of  higher  education* 

The  first  important  regulations  which  were  issued  under  the 
law  of  2867  applied  to  Dalmatia,  and  for  that  country  between 
1872  and  1876  a  series  of  laws  and  edicta  were  issued  determining 
to  what  extent  the  Slavonic  idioms  were  to  be  lecogniaed* 
Hitherto  all  business  had  been  done  In  Italiah,  the  language  of' 
a  small  minority  living  in  the  seaport  towns,  llie  effect  of  thcne 
laws  has  been  to  raise  Croatian  to  equality  with  Italian.  It 
has  been  introduced  in  all  schools,  so  that  neariy  all  educe* 
tion  is  given  in  Croatian,  even  though  a  knowledge  of  Italtan 
Is  quite  essential  for  the  maritime  population;  and  it  is  only 
in  one  or  two  towns,  such  as  Zam,  the  andent  capital  ef  the 
country,  that  Italian  is  able  to  maintain  itself.  Since  i88a* 
there  haJs  been  a  Skv  majority  in  the  diet,  and  Italian  has  been 
disused  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  In  this  case  the  con* 
cessions  to  the  Servo-Croatians  had  been  made  by  the  Liberal 
ministry;  they  required  the  parliamentary  support  of  the 
Dalmatian  representatives,  who  were  more  numerous  than  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  cultivate  the  loyalty  of  the 
Slav  races  in  this  pan  so  as  to  gain  a  support  for  Austria  againat 
the  Russian  party,  which  was  very  active  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
It  was  better  to  sacrifice  the  Italians  of  Dalmatia  than  Ike 
Germans  of  Carinthia.* 

It  was  not  till  1879  that  the  Slovenes  lecirived  the  support 
of  the  government.  In  Camiob  they  succeeded,  in  1889,  in 
winning  a  majority  in  the  diet,  and  from  this  time,  whfle  the  diet 
of  Styria  is  the  centra  of  the  German,  that  of  Caniola  is  the 
chief  suppon  of  the  Slovene  agitation.  In  the  same  year  they 
won  the  majority  in  the  town  council  of  Laibacfa,  which  had 
hitherto  been  German.  They  were  able,  therefore,  to  introduce 
lUyrian  as  the  official  language,  and  cause  the  names  of  the  streeta 
to  be  written  up  in  Uyrian.  This  question  of  street  names  is, 
as  it  were,  a  sign  of  victoiy.  Serious  riota  broke  out  in  some- 
of  the  towns  of  Istria  when,  for  the  first  time,  Illyrian  was  used 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  Italian.  In  Prague  the  victory  of  the 
Czechs  has  been  ifaaiked  by  the  removal  of  all  German  street 
names,  and  the  Czech  town  council  even  passed  a  by-law 
forbidding  private  individuals  to  have  taUeta  put  up  with  the 
name  of  the  street  In  German.  In  consequence  of  a  motion  by 
the  Sovene  members  of  the  Rdchsrath  and  a  resolution  of  the 
diet  of  Camida,  the  government  also  dedared  Slovenian  to  be  a 
recognized  language  for  the  whole  of  Camiola,  for  the  district 
of  CilK  in  Styria,  and  for  the  Slovene  and  mixed  districta  in  the 
south  of  Carinthia,  and  determined  that  In  Laibach  a  Slorene' 
gynmasium  should  be  maintained  as  well  as  the  German  one. 

The  Germans  complain  that  in  many  cases  the  government  acted' 
very  unfairly  to  them.    They  constantly  refer  to  the  case  of  Klagen- 
furt.    This  town  in  Carinthia  had  a  population  of  16,491  German- 
speaking  Austrians;  the  Slovenian-speaking  population  numbeied' 
568,  of  whom  180  were  inhabitants  of  the  gaol  or  the  hospital.    The 

i government,  however,  in  1880  declared  Slovenian  a  customary 
anguage,  so  that  provision  had  to  be  made  in  public  offices  and  law 
courts  for  dealing  with  business  in  Slovenian.  It  must  be  remero* 
bcred.  however,  that  even  thou|h  the  town  was  German,  the  rural 
population  of  the  surrounding  villages  was  chiefly  Slovene. 

It  was  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  that  the  contest  was  fought, 
out  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  The  two  races  were  nearly 
equal,  and  the  vicloiy  of  Czech  would  mean  that  nearly  two 

*  For  Dalmatia,  see  T.  G.  Jackson,  DaimatU,  90e.  (Oxford,  tS8){K 
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Bullkm  Cermins  wotdd  be  placed  in  a  poaiUon  of  subofidinatkn; 
but  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  a  constant  encroach- 
ment by  Czech  on  German.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  government.  An  ordinance  of  1880  determined 
that  henceforward  all  business  which  had  been  brought  before 
any  government  office  or  law  court  should  be  dealt  with,  within 
the  office,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  introduced;  this 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  meant  that 
Czech  would  henceforward  have  a  position  within  the  government 
service.  It  was  another  step  in  the  same  direction  when,  in 
1886,  it  was  ordered  that  "to  avoid  frequent  translations" 
business  introduced  in  Czech  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
language  in  the  high  courts  of  Prague  and  BrQnn.  Then  not 
only  were  a  large  number  of  Czech  elementary  schools  founded, 
but  also  -nany  middle  schoob  were  given  to  the  Czechs,  and 
Czech  classes  introduced  in  German  schools,  and,  what  affected 
the  Germans  most,  in  1882  classes  in  Czech  were  started  in  the 
university  of  Prague — a  desecration,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  oldest 
German  university. 

The  growth  of  the  Slav  races  was,  however,  not  merely  the 
result  of  government  assistance ,  it  had  begun  long  before  Taaffe 
assumed  office ;  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  census  returns  and  in  the 
results  of  elections.  Prague  was  no  longer  the  German  city  it 
had  been  fifty  years  before';  the  census  of  1880  showed  36,000 
Germans  to  120,000  Czechs.  It  was  the  same  in  Pilsen.  In 
186 1  the  Germans  had  a  majority  hi  this  town;  in  1880  they  were 
not  a  quarter  of  the  pq)uIation.  This  same  phenomenon,  which 
occurs  elsewhere,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  laxity  of  the 
Germans.  The  generation  which  was  so  vigorously  demanding 
national  rights  had  themselves  all  been  brought  up  under  the 
old  system  in  German  schools,  but  this  had  not  implanted  in 
them  a  desire  to  become  German.  It  was  partly  due  to  economic 
causes— the  greater  increase  among  the  Czechs,  and  the  greater 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns;  partly  the  result 
of  the  romantic  and  nationalist  movement  which  had  arisen 
about  1830,  and  partly  the  result  of  establishing  popular  educa- 
tion and  parliamentary  government  at  the  same  time.  As  soon 
as  these  races  which  had  so  long  been  ruled  by  the  Germans 
received  political  liberty  and  the  means  of  educati(»,  they 
naturally  used  both  to  reassert  their  national  individually. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  resistance  to  the  German  language 
is  to  some  extent  a  result  of  the  increased  national  feeling  among 
the  Germans  themsdves.  They  have  made  it  a  matter  of  principle. 
Itt  the  old  days  it  was  common  for  the  children  of  German  parents 
M  Bohemia  to  learn  Czech;  siiioe  1867  this  has  ceased  to  be  the 
case.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  they  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  do  so.  A  result  of  this  is  that,  as  educated  Czechs  are  gener- 
atty  iNHngual,  it  b  easier  for  them  to  obtain  appointments  in  dbtricts 
wnera  a  knowledge  of  Caech  is  required,  and  the  Germans,  therefore, 
ngud  every  order  requiring  the  use  of  Czech  as  an  order  which 
excludes  Germans  from  a  certain  number  of  posts.  This  attitude  of 
bostuity  and  contempt  is  strongest  amons  the  educated  middle 
class;  It  is  not  shown  to  the  same  extent  oy  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles. 

The  influence,  of  the  Churdi  is  also  CavoaraUe  to  the  Slav  races, 
not  so  much  from  principle  as  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  aupply 
more  candidates  for  ordination  than  the  Germans.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  tendencV  among  Germans  has  been  to 
•xak  the  prindple  of  nationality  above  rengion,  and  to  give  it  an 
absolute  authority  in  whkh  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cannot 
acquiesce. .  In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  the  Germans  in  Austria  have 
been  much  influenced  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  German  empire. 
Thb  hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  German  nationalist  movement 
led  in  1898  to  an  agiutkm  against  the  Roman  Catholk:  Church,  and 
among  the  Germansof  Styria  and  other  territories  larn  numbers  Idft 
the  Church, gdngover  either  to  Protestantism  or  to  Old  Catholicism. 
This  *'  Lob  von  Rom  **  movement,  which  was  caused  by  the  con- 
tinued alliance  of  the  Clerical  party  with  the  Slav  parties,  is  more 
oC  the  oaturt  of  a.politkal  demonstration  than  of  a  rdiglons  move- 
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The  Germtiis,  so  long  accustomed  to  rale,  now  saw  their  old 
•scendancy  threatetaedt  and  they  defended  ft  with  an  energy 
that  increased  with  each  defeat  In  1880  they  founded  a 
great  sodety.the  DeUtscker  Stktilverem,  to  establish  and 
assist  German  schools.  It  ^read  over  the  whole  of  the 
empire;  in  a  few  years  it  numbered  xoo,ooo  members,  and  had  an 
bcMD*  d  neariy  300,^00  gulden ;  no  piivite  tod/txy  in  Austxia 


had  ever  attained  so  great  a  success.  In  the  Rcichatath  a  motion 
was  introduced,  supported  by  all  the  German  Liberal  parties, 
demanding  that  German  should  be  declared  the  language  of  state 
and  regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the  other  idioms 
could  be  reco^ized ;  it  was  refened  to  a  committee  from  which 
it  never  emerged,  and  a  bill  to  the  same  effect,  introduced  in 
1886,  met  a  similar  fate.  In  Bohemia  they  demanded,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  themselves  against  the  effect  of  the  language 
(Mrdinances,  that  the  country  should  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
in  one  Geitnan  was  to  be  the  sole  language,  in  the  other  Czech 
was  to  be  recognized.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  was  uitroduced 
by  them  in  the  diet  at  the  end  of  1886,  but  since  1882  the  Germans 
had  been  in  a  minority.  The  Czechs,  of  couise,  refused  even  to 
consider  it;  it  would  have  cut  away  the  ground  on  which  their 
whole  policy  was  built  up,  namely,  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the 
Bohemian  kingdom,  in  which  German  and  Czech  should  through- 
out be  recognized  as  equal  and  parallel  languages.  It  was 
rejected  on  a  motion  of  Prince  Kari  Schwarzenberg  without 
discussion,  and  on  this  all  the  Germans  rose  and  left  the  diet, 
thereby  imitating  the  action  of  the  Czechs  in  old  days  when  they 
had  the  majority. 

These  events  produced  a  great  change  on  the  character  of  the 
German  (^position.  It  became  more  and  more  avowedly 
racial;  the  defence  of  German  nationality  was  put 
in  the  f ron  t  of  their  programme.  The  growing  national 
animosity  added  bitterness  to  political  life,  and  de- 
stroyed the  possibility  of  a  strong  homogeneous  party 
on  which  a  government  might  depend.  The  beginning  of  this 
movement  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1870.  About  that  time 
a  party  of  young  Germans  had  arisen  who  profeteed  to  care  little 
for  constitutionalism  and  other  "  legal  mummies,"  but  made 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  own  nationality  their 
sole  object.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  Austria,  the  movement 
began  in  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  a  Leseverein  (reading 
club)  of  German  students  was  formed  as  a  point  of  cohewm  for 
Germans,  which  had  eventually  to  be  suppressed.  The  first 
representative  of  the  movement  in  parliament  was  Herr  von 
SchOnerer,  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  tjie  Germans 
looked  forward  to  union  with  the  German  empire.  They  were 
strongly  influenced  by  men  outside  Austria.  Bismarck  was  their 
nationxd  hero,  the  anniversary  of  Sedan  their  p<^tical  festival, 
and  approximati(m  to  Germany  was  dearer  to  them  than  the 
maintenance  of  Austria.  After  1878  a  heightening  of  radal 
feeling  began  among  the  Radicals,  and  in  1881  all  the  German 
parties  in  opposition  joined  together  in  a  club  call^  the  United 
Left,  and  in  their  programme  put  in  a  prominent  place  the  defence 
of  the  position  of  the  Germans  as  the  condition  for  the  existence 
of  the  state,  and  demanded  that  German  should  be  e^ressly 
recognized  as  the  official  Utnguage.  The  younger  and  more 
ardent  spirits,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  older  constitutional  leaders..  They  complained  that 
the  party  leaders  were  not  sufficiently  decisive  in  the  measures 
for  self-defence.  In  1885  great  festivities  in  honour  of  Bismarck's 
eightieth  birthday,  which  had  been  arranged  in  Grax,  were 
forbidden  by  the  government,  and  the  Germans  of  Styria  were 
very  indignant  that  the  party  did  not  take  up  the  matter  with 
sufficient  energy.  After  the  elections  of  1885  the  Left,  therefore, 
broke  up  again  into  two  dubs,  the  "  German  Austrian,"  which 
included  the  more  moderate,  and  the  '*  German,"  which  wished 
to  use  sharper  language.  The  German  Qub,  e.g.,  congratulated 
Bismarck  on  his  measiires  against  the  Poles;  the  German 
Austrians  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  events  outside  Austria 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.  Even  the  German  Club  was 
not  sufficiently  dedded  for  Herr  von  SchOnerer  and  his  frieiKis, 
who  broke  off  from  it  and  founded  a  *'  National  German  Unicm.** 
They  spoke  much  of  Cermanenlum  and  UnverJdlsekUs  Deulsch- 
turn,  and  they  advocated  k  political  union  with  the  German 
empire,  and  were  strongly  anti-Hungarian  and  wished  to  resign 
an  control  over  Galida,  if  by  a  closer  vaaatk  with  Germany 
they  could  secure  German  supremacy  in  Bohemia  and.  the 
south  Slav  countries.  They  pky  the  same  part  in  Austria  as  does 
the  **  pan-Germanic  ^nion  "  in  Germany.    When  In  1888  the 
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Mttkd^pufiamcBtwMdlMolved.  TIk  result  of  the  eltctloot  of 
1897  was  tlie  return.of  a  House  so  consjdtatcd  as  to  make  any 
strong  foyeAmebt  impoeaible.  On  both  rides  the  and-Semitic 
perties  itpCTsrnting  the  extreme  demagogic  etements  were  present 
in  consadeiaUe  numbecs.  The  United  German  Left  had  afanost 
disappeated;  it  was  represented  only  by  a  few  memben  chooeft 
by  the  great  pooprietots;  in  its  place  there  were  the  three  parties 
--the  Gennan  Popular  party,  the  German  Nationalists,  and  the 
Ggman  Radirals— ^wbo  all  put  questions  of  nationality  first  and 
had  desertdd  the  old  standpoint  of  the  constitutioiL  Then  there 
were  the  fourteen  Social  Democrats  who  had  won  their  seats  under 
the  hew  irandiise.  The  old  party  of  the  Kight  was,,  however, 
alao  bcoken  up;  side  by  side  with  forty-one  Clericals  there  were 
twenty-ei^  Oirutian  SodalisCs  led  by  Dr  Lueger,  a  nuUk  of 
great  oratorical  power,  who  had  won  a  predominant  influence  in 
Vienna,  so  long  the  centre  of  Liberalism,  and  had  quite  edipsed 
the  more  modest  efforts  of  Prince  Liechtenstein.  As  among 
the  German  National  party,  there  were  strong  nationalist  ele- 
ments in  his  programme,  but  they  were  chiefly  directed  against 
Jews  and  Hungarians;  Lueger  had  already  distingvdshed. 
himself  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Hungary,  which  had  caused 
•ome  embarrassment  to  the  government  at  a  time  when  the 
BCfotiationsfor  the  yinrfiacA  were  in  progress.  Lake  anti-Semites 
dsewfaere,  the  Chrutian  Sodalistsrwere  reckless  and  irresponsible, 
appealing  directly  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  most 
ignorant  There  were  altogether  900  Gennan  members  of  the 
Reichsrath,  but  they  were  divided  into  ei^t  parties,  and  nowhere 
did  there  seem  to  be  the  elements  on  wUch  a  government  could 
bebuflt  up. 

The  parliamentary  sitnation  is  best  ex|daiaed  by  the  following 
Cable  sbowinc  the  parties: — 
German  Lioerals — 
Coastittttkmal  Landed  Proprfetori 
Gennan  Radicals 
German  Popular  Patty 
Schoenerer  Group 
Krona  wetter 


Stcial  Democrats 
German  Conservataet — 
German  Clericals 
Catholic  Popular  Party 
Christian  Socialists     . 

Federalist  Great  Proprielan 


Young  Csechs 
Radical  Young  Csecha 
Clecical  Cnchs    , 
Agrarian  Czechs  . 


Polish  Qub         .       . 
Stoyalovsld  Croup 
Popular  Polish  Party  . 


Clerical  Slovenes 
Radical 


Italians-^ 
Uberal  Italians 
Clerical       ,. 


Croatians  . 
Serbs         .       . 
Rmihenes— 

Rutheoes 

Young  Rutbenes 


Rumanians   . 
Young  Rumanians 


Total 


T 

1901 

38 

. 

49 

41 

4a 

51. 

5 

31 

I 
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I 

•  • 

— 
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m^ 

141 
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30{ 

37 

^3 
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60 
16 

60 

S3 

1 

4 

I 

3 

1 

6 

— 

63 

— 
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59 

60 

6 

»  • 

3 

II 

66 

•~ 

71 

11 

5 

16 

— 

16 

14 

5 

— 

19 
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19 

11 

9 

a 

3 

6 

5 

— 

II 

— " 

11 

5 

1 

— 

6 

— 

5 

4*5 
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The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  elections  was  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Liberals  in  Vienna.  In  1879,  out  of  57  membeiB 
returned  im  Lower  Austria,  33  were  Liberab,  but  now  they  were 


repkeed  to  a  telle  etteat  ^  Ae  SocfadMi.  It  ivi^laipiMnilt 
to  maintain  a  strong  party  of  modemte  eoastlttttienaSsts,  on 
whom  the  gofmuiieitt  oouldilepend,  vailees  there  was  » laige 
nndeusfrom  Lower  Austria.  TheinflueneeofLMiCef  was  very 
embanasdng;  he  had  now  a  imjority  of  two-thirds  in  the  tswn 
ooaiicil»  tad  had  been  elected  bugomaster.  The  empertw  had 
refused  to  oooflrin  the  election;,  he  had  been  rejected,  and 
then  the  emperor,  in  a  personal  interview,  appealed  to  him  to 
withdraw.  He  oonseated  ter  do  so;  bot»  after  the  election  of 
1 897  had  given  him  so  many  followers  in  the  Refchsntii,  BadenI 
advised  that  his  election  as  burgomaster  should  be  confirmed. 
Then  was  violent  antipathy  between  the  Christian  Sodallsta 
and  the-'German  "Nationalists,  and  the  tnhsference  of  Chdr 
quarrels  from  the  Vjennese  Councfl  Chamberto  the  ReichsraHi 
was  very  dietximental  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  debate. 

The  limited  suftage  had  hitherto  prevented  socialism  from 
becoming  a  political  force  In  Austria  as  k  had  in  Gennany,  and 
the  national  tUvisions  have  always  impeded  the  ^p^,j,„, 
•creatiott  of  a  oentialised  sodiKst  party.  The  first 
object  of  the  working  dasse*  necessarily  was  the  attalninent 
of  poUdcal  power;  in  1667  there  had  heen  ma&s  demonstrations 
and  petitions  to  the  government  for  universKl  suffrage.  During 
the  next  years  there  was  fhe  be^miing  of  a  real  sodaUst  move- 
ment in  Vienna  and  in  Stjrria,  where  there  is  a  conslderablo 
industrial  population;  after  1879,  however,  thto  growth  of  -the 
party  was  interrupted  by  theintroductioa  of  anarcUcal  doctrines. 
Most's  paper,  the  PreiMt,  was  introduced  through  Switrerland, 
andhadalargedrculatkm.  The  anarchists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peukert,  seem  to  have  attained  considerable  numbers.  In 
1883-1884  there  were  s  number  of  serious  strikes,  collisions 
between  the  police  and  the  workmen,  followed  by  asaasshiations; 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  Austiten  anarchists  that  in  some  cases 
they  united  robbe^f  to  murder.  The  government,  whidi  was 
seriously  alarmed,  introduced  severe  repressive  measures;  the 
leading  anarchists  were  expelled  or  fled  the  country.  In  1887, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Adler,  the  sodsBst  party  began  to 
revive  (the  party  of  violence  having  died  away),  and  ^ce  then 
it  has  steadily  gained  in  numbers;  fo  the  foreffont  of  thepoUtJcal 
programme  is  put  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage.  In  no 
country  Is  the  tst  of  May,  ts  the  festival  of  Labour;  cdebrated 
so  generally. 

Badeni  after  the  dectioQ  sent  in  his  restgnatlon,  but  the 
emperor  refused  to  accept  it,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  do  the  best 
he  could  and  turn  for  support  to  the  other  nationalitfe&  The 
strongest  of  them  were  the  fifty-nine  Poles  and  sixty  Young 
Csechs;  he  therefore  attempted,  as  Tsaffe  had  done,  to  come 
to  some  agreement  with  them.  The  Poles  were  always  ready 
to  support  the  government;  among  the  Young  Ceedis  the  more 
modemte  had  already  attempted  to  restrain  the  wilder  spirits 
of  the  party,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions. They  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  now 
was  open  to  them  of  winning  influence  over  the  administration. 
What  they  required  was  further  concession  as  to  the  language 
in  Bohemia.  In  May  1897  Badeni,  therefore,  published  his 
celebrated  ordinances.  They  determined  (i)  that  all  corre- 
spondence and  documents  regarding  every  matter  n0 
brought  before  the  government  offidals  should  heiemgmege 
conducted  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  intro-  JJJjJJ.**** 
duced.  This  applied  to  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  and  •"•''• 
meant  the  introduction  of  Czech  into  the  government  oflBces 
throtighout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom;  (3)  after  1903  no 
one  was  to  be  appointed  to  a  post  under  the  government  in 
Bohemia  until  he  had  passed  an  examination  in  Czech.  These 
ordinances  fulfilled  the  worst  fears  of  the  Germans.  The  German 
Nationalists  and  Radicals  declared  that  no  business  should  be 
done  till  they  were  repealed  and  Badeni  dismissed.  They 
resorted  to  ot»truction.  They  brought  in  repeated  raotioiis  to" 
impeach  the  ministers,  and  parliament  had  to  be  prorogued  in 
June,  although  no  business  of  any  Idnd  had  been  transacted. 
Badoii  had  not  anticipated  the  effect  his  ordinances  would  have; 
as  a  Pole  he  had  little  experience  in  the  western  part  of  the 
empire.    During  the  recess  he  tried  to  open  negotiations,  but 
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tl»  GwmAiii  teloed  «ven  to  enter  into  A  discBsioii  iitttil.the 
Ofdiiuuioeth*d  been  withdrawn.  ^Tbe  Agitation  •preadthrougE- 
oat  the  oouBtiy;  greet  meetingt  were  hdd  at  £cer  and  Amog, 
whicfa  were  attended  by  Germans  Irom  aaoae  theirantier,  and 
led  to  aerioiu  diatarbanoet;  the  oormflewery  whicfa  had  become 
the  symbol  of  German  nationality  and  union  with  Germany,  was 
freely  wonl,  and  tholanguage  used  was  in  many  cases  treasonable. 
The  emperor  insisted  that  the  Reichsnth  should  again  be 
snmmooed  to  pass  the  necessary  measures  for  the  agreement 
with  Hungary;  scenes  then  took  fdaoe-wluch  have  no  paiallel 
in  parliamentary  history.    To  meet  the  obstruction  it  was 
determined  to  sit  at  ni|^  but  this  was  unsuccessful    On  one 
occasion  Dr  Lecher,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Moravia,  ipoke 
for  twelve  hours,  from  9'  p.m.  till  9  ajl^  against  the  Auigkich. 
The  opposition  was  not  always  liinited  to  feats  of  endurance  of 
this  kind.    On  the  3rd  of  November  there  was  a  free  fight  in  the 
House;  it  arose  from  m  quarrel  between  I^  Lueger  and  the 
Christian  Socialists  on  the  one  skle  (for  the  Christian  Socialists 
had  supported  the  government  since  the  confirmatioo  of  Lueger 
as  burgomaster)  and  the  German  Nationalists  under  Herr  Wolf, 
a  German  from  Bohemia,  the  violence  of  whose  hinguage  had 
already  caused  Badeni  to  challenge  him  to  a  dueL    The  Nation- 
alists refused  to  allow  Lueger  to  4>eak,  clapping  their  desks, 
hissing  and  making  other  noises,  till  at  kst  the  Young  Czechs 
attempted  to  prevent  the  disorder  by  violence.    On  the  S4th  of 
November  the  scenes  of  disturbance  were  renewed.    The  pre- 
sident, Herr  v.  Abrahamovitch,  an  Armenian  from  Galkia, 
refused  to  call  on  Schdnerer  to  spnk.   The  Nationalists  therefore 
stormed  the  platform,  and  the  president  and  ministers  had  to 
4y  into  their  private  rooms  to  escape  personal  violence,  until 
the  Czechs  came  to  their  rescue*  and  by  superiority  in  numbers 
V^d  physical  strength  severeKy  punished  Herr  Wolf  and  his 
friends.    The  rules  of  the  House  giving  the  president  no  authority 
for  rqi^inraining  order,  he  determined,  with  the  assent  of  the 
ministen^  to  propose  alterations  in  procedure.    The  next  day, 
when  the  sitting  began,  one  of  the  ministers,  Count  Falkenhayn, 
a  Clerical  who  was  very  unpopular,  moved  "  That  any  member 
who  continued  to  disturb  a  sitting  after  being  twice  called  to 
order  could  bosu^ended — ^for  three  days  by  the  president,  and 
for  diirty  days  by  the  House."    The  din  and  uproar  was  such 
that  not  a  word  could  be  heard,  but  at  a  pre-arranged  signal 
from  the  president  all  the  Right  rose,  and  he  then  declared  that 
the  new  order  had  been  carrkd,  although  the  procedure  of  the 
House  required  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee. 
13ie  next  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  the  Socialists 
rushed  on  the  platform,  tore  up  and  destroyed  all  the  papers 
lying  there,  seixed  the  president,  and  held  him  against  the  wall. 
After  he  had  escaped,  eighty  police  were  introduced  into  the 
House  and  carried  out  the  fourteen  Socialists.    The  next  day 
Herr  Wolf  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.    The  excitement 
spread  to  the  street.    Serious  disorders  took  place  in  Vienna  and 
in  Graz;  the  German  opposition  had  the  support  of  the  pec^le, 
and  Lueger  warned  the  ministers  that  as  burgomaster  be  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  order  in   Vienna;  even   the  Clerical 
Germans  showed  signs  of  deserting  the  government.    The 
emperor,   hastily   summoned    to   Vienna,   accepted 
Badeni's  re^gnation,  the  Germans  having  thus  by 
obstruction  attained  part  of  their  wishes.    The  new 
minister,  Gautsch,  a  man  popular  with  all  parties,  held  office  for 
three  months;  he  procUimed  the  budget  and  the  Ausgleich, 
and  in  February  replaced  the  langusge  ordinances  by  others, 
under  which  Bohemia  was  to  be  divided  into  three  districts—* 
one  Czech,  one  German  and  one  mixed.    The  Germans,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  this;  they  demanded  absolute  repeal 
The  Czechs  also  were  offended;  they  arranged  riots  at  Prague; 
the  professors  in  the  univerBty  refused  to  lecture  unless  the 
German    students   were   defended   from    violence;   GautKh 
resigned,  and  Thun,  who  had  been  governor  of  Bohemia,  was 
appointed  minister.    Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Bohemia, 
and  strictly  enforced.    Thun  then  arranged  with  the  Hungarian 
ministers  a  compromise  about  the  Aus^eich. 
The  Reichsrath  was  again  summoned,  and  the  meetings  weie 
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less  distttrbed  than  In  the  former  year,  but  the  Germans  still 
prevented  any  business  from  being  done.    The  Germaiu  now  had 
a  new  cause  .of  complaint.    Parsgraph  14  of  the     _^ 
Constitutional  law  of  1867  provided  thst,  in  cases  of    eoBOa 
preesing  necessity,  orders  for  which  the  assent  (rf  the- 
Reichsrath  was  required  might,  if  the  Reichsrath  were 
not  in  session,  be  proclaimed  fatjr  the  emperor;  they  bed 
to  be  signed  by  the  whole  ministfy,  and  if  they  were 
not  laid  before  the  Rekhscath  witldn  four  months  of  its  meeting, 
or  if  th^  did  not  receive  the  approval  oi,  both  Houses,  they 
ceased  to  be  valid.    The  Germans  contended  that  the  application 
of  this  clause  to  the  Ausgleich  was  invalid,  and  demsinded  that 
it  diould  be  rq>ealed.    Thun  had  in  consequence  to  retire,  in 
September  1899.    His  successor.  Count  Gary,  began  by  with- 
drawing the  ordinances  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  mnch 
trouble,  but  it  was  bow  too  late  to  restore  peace.    TheGemans 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  and  united  to  keep  in  power  a 
minister  who  had  brou^  them  the  relief  for  which  they  had 
been  damouring  for  two  years.    The  Caechs,  of  course,  went 
into  opposition^  and  used  obstruction*    The  extreme  German 
party,  however,  took  the  occasion  to  demand  that  paragnph 
14  should  be  repealed.    Oaiy  explained  that  this  was  inqxMsitde, 
but  he  gave  a  formal  [^edge  that  he  would  not  use  it.    The 
Caechs,  however,  prevented  him  passing  a  law  on  excise  which 
was  a  necessary  part  of  dw  agreements  with  Hungary;  it  was, 
'theref(»«,  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
breaking  his  w<Mrd;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
resign,  after  holding  office  for  less  than  three  months.    The 
emperor  then  app<Hnted  a  ministry  of  officials,  who  were  not 
bound  by  his  pledge,  and  used  paragraph  14  for  the  necessary 
purposes  of  state.    They  then  made  way  for  a  ministry  under 
Herr  v.  K5rber.    During  the  eariy  months  of  1900  matters  were 
more  peaceful,  and  K5rber  hoped  to  be  aide  to  arrange  a  com- 
promise; but  the  Czechs  now  demanded  the  restoration  <A  their 
language  in  the  internal  service  of  Bohemia,  and  on  8th  June, 
by  noise  and  disturbance,  obliged  the  president  to  suspend  the 
sitting.    The  Reichsrath  was  immediately  dissolved,  the  emperor 
having  determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  get  together  a 
parliament  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  govern.    The 
new  elections  on  which  so  much  was  to  dq>end  did  not  take 
place  till  January  xgoi.    They  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of 
the  extreme  German  Nationalist  parties.    Schdnerer  and  the 
German  Radicals — the  fanatical  German  party  who  in  their 
new  programme  advocated  unicm  of  German  Austria  «ith  the 
German  empire — ^now  numbered  twenty-one,  who  chie^  came 
from  Bohemia.    They  were  aide  for  the  first  time  to  procure  the 
election  of  one  of  thdr  party  in  the  Austrian  Delegation,  and 
threatened  to  introduce  into  the  Assembly  scenes  of  disorder 
similar  to  those  which  they  had  made  common  in  the  Reichsrath. 
All  those  parties  which  did  not  primarily  appeal  to  national 
feeling  suffered  loss;  espedally  was  this  the  case  with  the  two 
sections  of  the  Clericals,  the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  Ultra- 
montahes;  and  the  increasing  enmity  between  the  German 
Nationalists  (who  refused  even  the  name  German  to  a  Roman 
Catholic)  and  the  Church  became  one  of  the  most  con^icuous 
features  in  the  political  situation.    The  loss  of  seats  by  the 
Socialists  showed  that  even  among  the  working  men  the  national 
agitation  was  gaining  ground;  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
anti-Semites  was  the  most  encouraging  sign. 

NotwithsUnding  the  result  of  the  elections,  the  first  months 
of  the  new  parliament  passed  in  comparative  peace.  There  was 
a  truce  between  the  nationalities.  The  Germans  were  more 
occupied  with  their  opposition  to  the  Clericals  than  with  their 
feud  with  the  Slavs.  The  Czechs  refrained  from  obstruction, 
for  they  did  not  wish  to  forfeit  the  alliance  with  the  Poles 
and  Conservatives,  on  which  their  parhamentary  strength 
depended,  and  the  Germans  used  the  opportunity  to  pass 
measures  for  promoting  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
especially  for  an  important  system  of  canals  whkh  would 
bring  additional  prosperity  to  the  coal-fields  and  manufacture* 
of  Bohemia.  (J.W.  He) 

The  history  of  Austria  since  the  i^eral  electkm  of  1901  is  thr 
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history  of  fraprhise  refcnii  as  a  crowning  attempt  to  rettore 
parliament  to  normal  working  conditions.  The  premier,  Dr 
von  Kdrber,  who  had  undertaken  to  overcome  obstruct 
tion  and  who  hoped  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
Germans  and  Czechs,  induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction 
the  estimates,  the  contingent  of  recruits  and  other 
"  necessities  of  :itate  "  for  xqox  and  1902,  by  promising  to  under- 
take large  pubh'c  works  in  which  Czechs  and  Germans  were  alike 
interested.  These  public  works  were  chiefly  a  canal  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Oder;  a  skip  canal  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Moldau  near  Budweis,  and  the  canalization  of  the  Moldau  from 
Budwcb  to  Prague;  a  ship  canal  running  from  the  projected 
Danube-Oder  canal  near  Prerau  to  the  Elbe  near  Pardubitz, 
and  the  canalization  of  the  Elbe  from  Pardubitz  to  Mclnik;  a 
navigable  connexion  between  the  Danube-Oder  Canal  and  the 
Vistula  and  the  Dniester.  It  was  estimated  that  the  construction 
of  these  four  canals  would  require  twenty  years,  the  funds  being 
furnished  by  a  4%  loan  amortizable  in  mncty  years.  In  addition 
to  the  canals,  the  cabinet  proposed  and  the  Chamber  sanctioned 
the  construction  of  a  **  second  railway  route  to  Trieste  "  de- 
s^ned  to  shorten  the  distance  between  South  Germany,  Salzburg 
and  the  Adriatic,  by  means  of  a  line  passing  under  the  Alpine 
ranges  of  central  and  southern  Austria.  The  principal  sections 
of  this  line  were  named  after  the  ranges  they  pierced,  the  chief 
tunnels  being  bored  through  the  Tauem,  Karawanken  and 
Wochcin  hills.  Sections  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  traffic  as 
soon  as  completed  and  the  whole  work  to  be  ended  during  1909. 
The  line  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  railway  routes  in 
Europe.  The  cost,  however,  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate 
sanctioned  by  parliament;  and  the  contention  that  the  parlia- 
mentary adoption  of  the  Budget  in  1901-1902  cost  the  state 
£100,000,000  for  public  works,  is  not  entirely  unfounded.  True, 
these  works  were  in  most  cases  desinible  and  in  some  cases 
necessary,  but  they  were  hastily  promised,  and  often  hastily 
begun  under  pressure  of  political  expediency.  The  Kdrber 
administration  was  for  this  reason  subsequently  exposed  to 
severe  censure. 

Despite  these  public  works  Dr  von  Kdrber  found  himself 
unable  to  induce  parliament  to  vote  the  Budgets  for  1903, 
X904  or  1905,  and  was  obliged  to  revert  to  the  expedient 
employed  by  his  predecessors  of  sanctioning  the  esti- 
imutMfr  mates  by  imperial  ordinance  under  paragraph  14  of 
the  constitutiom  His  attempts  in  December  1902 
and  Tanuary  1903  to  promote  a  compromise  between 
Czechs  and  Germans  proved  equally  futile.  K5rber  proposed 
that  Bohemia  be  divided  into  xo  districts,  of  which  5  would  be 
Czech,  3  German  and  2  mixed.  Of  the  334  district  tribunals, 
133  were  to  be  Czech,  94  German  and  7  mixed.  The  Czechs 
demanded  on  the  contrary  that  both  their  language  and  German 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  throughout  Bohemia,  and 
be  used  for  all  official  purposes  in  the  same  way.  As  this  demand 
involved  the  recognition  of  Czech  as  a  language  of  interxxal 
service  in  Bohemia  it  was  refused  by  the  Germans.  Thence- 
forward, until  his  fall  on  the  31st  of  December  1904,  K5rber 
governed  practically  without  parliament.  The  Chamber  was 
summoned  at  intervals  rather  as  a  pretext  for  the  subsequent 
employment  of  paragraph  14  than  in  the  hope  of  securing  its 
assent  to  legidative  measures.  The  Czechs  blocked  business  by 
a  pile  of  *'  urgency  motions  *'  and  occasionally  indulged  in  noisy 
ot»tniction.  On  one  occasion  a  sitting  lasted  57  hours  without 
intermption.  Jn  coivsequenc^  of  Czech  aggressiveness,  the 
German  parties  (the  German  Progressists,  the  German  Populists, 
the  Constitutional  Landed  Proprietors  and  theChristian  Socialists) 
created  a  joint  executive  committee  and  a  supreme  committee  of 
four  members  to  watch  over  German  racial  interests. 

By  the  end  of  1904  it  had  become  dear  that  the  system  of 

government  by  paragraph  14,  which  Dr  von  K5rber  had  perfected 

was  not  effective  in  the  long  run.    Loans  were  needed 

for  military  and  other  purposes,  and  paragraph  14 

0tmmhr.     itself  declares  that  it  cannot  be  employed  for  the 

contraction  of  any  lasting  burden  upon  the  exchequer, 

nor  for  any  sale  of  sta  te  patrimony.    As  the  person  of  the  premier 


had  becomr  so  obnoxious  to  the  Csechs  that  his  removal  would 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  concession*  his  resignation  was  suddenly 
accepted  by  the  emperor,  and,  4»k  the  xst  of  January  x90Ss 
a  former  premier,  Baron  von  Gaiftsch,  was  appointed  in  hl» 
stead.  Parliamentary  activity  was  at  once  resuined;  the  Austro* 
Hungarian  tariff  contained  in  the  Sz^ll-Kdrber  compact  was 
adopted,  the  estimates  were  discussed  and  the  oonunerdal 
treaty  with  Germany  ratified.  In  the  eariy  autunm,  however, 
a  radical  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Austrian  politics.  For 
nearly  three  years  Austria  had  been  watching  with  bitterness 
and  depression  the  course  of  the  crisis  in  Hungary.  Parliament 
had  repeatedly  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  Magyar  demands 
uix>n  the  crown,  but  had  succeeded  only  in  demonstrating  its 
own  impotence.  The  feeling  that  Austria  could  be  compelled  by 
imperial  ordinance  under  paragraph  14  to  acquiesce  in  whatever 
concessions  the  crown  might. make  to  Hungary  galled  Austrian 
public  opinion  and  prepared  it  for  coming  changes.  In  August 
X905  the  crown  took  into  consideration  and  in  Sq>tember 
sanctioned  the  proposal  that  universal  suffrage  be  introduced 
into  the  official  programme  of  the  Fej^rv&ry  cabinet  then  engaged 
in  combating  the  Coalition  in  Hungary.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  king  of  Hungary  assented  to  this  programme  without 
reflecting  that  what  he  sought  to  further  in  Hungary,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him,  as  emperor  of  Austria,  to  o(^)ose  in 
Cislcithania.  His  subsequent  action  justifies,  indeed,  the  belief 
that,  when  sanctioning  the  Fejerv&ry  programme,  the  monarcn 
had  already  decided  that  universal  suffrage  should  be  introduced 
in  Austria;  but  even  he  can  scarcely  have  been  prqiored  for  the. 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement  in  Austria  gained  ground  and 
accomplished  its  object 

On  the  xsth  of  September  X905  a  huge  SbdaUst  and  working- 
class  demonstration  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  took  place 
before  the  parliament  at  Budapest.  The  Austrian 
Socialist  party,  encouraged  by  this  manifestation  and 
influenced  by  the  revolutionary  naov<me|it  in  Russia, 
resolved  to  press  for  franchise  reform  in  Austria  also.  An  initiaJ 
demonstration,  resulting  in  some  bloodshed,  was  organized  in 
Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  November.  At  Prague,  Graz  and 
jothcT  towns,  demonstrations  and  collisions  with  the  police  were 
frequent.  The  premier,  Baron  Gautsch,  who  had  previously 
discounteiumocd  universal  suffrage  while  admitting  the  desira- 
bility of  a  restricted  reform,  then  changed  attitude  and  per- 
mitted an  enormous  Socialist  demonstraticm.  In  support  of 
universal  suffrage,  to  take  place  (November  2&)  in  the  Vienna 
Ringstrasse.  Traffic  was  suspended  for  five  hours  while  an  orderly 
processSon  of  workmen,  ten  abreast,  mardied  sOently  along  the 
Ringstrasse  past  the  houses  of  parliament.'  The  demonstration 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  public  opinion.  On  the  same  day 
the  premier  promised  to  introduce  by  Februaiy  a  large  measure 
of  franchise  reform  so  framed  as  to  protect  racial  minorities 
from  being  overwhelmed  at  the  polls  by  majorities  of  other  races. 
On  the  23rd  of  February  1906  he  indeed  brought  in  a  series  of 
franchise  reform  measures.  Their  main  principles  were  the 
abolition  of  the  curia  or  electoral  class  S3rstem  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  franchise  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage;  and  the 
division  of  Austria  electorally  into  racial  compartments  within 
which  each  race  would  be  assured  against  molestation  from  other 
races.  The  Gautsch  redistribution  bill  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  constituencies  from  425  to  455,  to  allot  a  fixed  number 
of  constituencies  to  each  province  and,  within  each  province,  to 
each  race  according  to  its  numbers  and  tax-paying  capacity. 
The  reform  bill  proper  proposed  to  enfranchise  every  male 
citizen  above  24  years  of  age  with  one  year's  residential 
qualificatioiL 

At  first  the  chances  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  seemed 
smaU.  It  was  warmly  supported  from  outside  by  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  held  only  11  seats  in  the  House;  inside,  the 
Chiistian  Socialists  or  Lueger  pSrty  were  favourable  on  the 
whole  as  they  hoped  to  gain  seats  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Progressives  and  German  Populists  and  to  extend  their  own 
organization  throughout  the  empire.  The  Young  Czechs,  too, 
were  favourable,  while  the  Poles  reserved  their  attitude.    Hostile 
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hk  principle  and  by  instinct,  they  waited  to  ascertain  the  mind  of 
the  emperor,  before  actively  opposing  the  reform.  With  the 
eiception  of  the  German  Populists  who  felt  that  a  German 
**  Liberal  **  party  could  not  wtll  oppose  an  extension  of  popular 
rights,  an  the  German  Liberals  were  antagonistic,  some  bitterly, 
to  the  measure.  The  Constitutional  Landed  Proprietors  who 
had  played  so  large  a  part  in  Atistrian  politics  since  the  'sixties, 
and  had  for  a  generation  held  the  leadership  of  the  German  element 
in  parliament  and  in  the  country,  saw  themselves  doomed  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Germans  given  to  the  Christian  Socialists. 
None  of  the  representatives  of  the  curia  system  fought  so 
tenaciously  for  their  privileges  as  did  the  German  nominees  of 
the  curia  of  large  landed  proprietors.  Their  opposition  proved ' 
unavailing.  The  emperor  frowned  repeatedly  upon  their  efforts. 
Baron  Gautsch  fell  in  Aprfl  over  a  difference  with  the  Poles,  and 
his.  successor.  Prince  Ronrad  zu  Hohenlohe-Scbillingsftirst, 
who  had  taken,  over  the  reform  bills,  resigned  also, 
six  weeks  later,  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
gnmhr.  crown  in  consenting  to  the  enactment  of  a  customs 
tariff  in  Hungary  distinct  from,  though  identical  with, 
the  joint  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  comprised  in  the  Sz^-K6rber 
compact  and  enacted  as  a  joint  tariff  by  the  Reichsrath.  A  new 
cabinet  was  formed  (Jane  3)  by  Baron  yon  Beck,  permanent 
Under  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  for  agriculture,  an 
official  of  considerable  ability  who  had  first  acquired  prominence 
as  an  instructor  of  the  heir  apparent.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand , 
in  constitutional  and  adminbtrative  law.  By  dint  of  skilful 
negotiation  with  the  various  parties  and  races,  and  steadily 
supported  by  the  emperor  who,  on  one  occasion,  summoned 
the  recalcitrant  partv  leaders  to  the  Hofburg  ad  audiendum 
terbum  and  told  them  the  reform  *'  must  be  accomplished," 
Baron  Beck  succeeded,  in  October  1906,  in  Attaining  a  final 
agreement,  and  on  the  xst  of  December  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  the  reform.  During  the  negotiations  the  number  of  con- 
stituencies was  raised  to  516,  divided,  according  to  provinces,  as 
follows:— 

Bohemia  ..>....  130  previously  1 10 

Galicia     ...."...  106  „  78 

Lower  Austria       .....  64  „  46 

Moravia 49  „  43 

Styria      .      , 30  •.  a? 

Urol        .......  as  M  ai 

Upper  Austria       ,       ,      i      ,       .  22  „  20 


Austrian  Silesia IS 

Bukovnia              14 

Camiola         .      ^      .       .      «      .  la 
Dalmatia.       .       *      .       .       .       .11 

Carinthia 10 

Salzburg  .       . ' 7 

Istria       . 6 

GOca  and  Gradtsca       ....  6 

Trieste  and  territory     ....  5 

Vorarlberg  4 


I* 


*• 


13 
II 
II 
II 

10 

7 
5 
5 

5 

4 


In  the  allotment  of  the  constituencies  to  the  various  races  their 
tax-paying  capacity  was  taken  into  consideration.  In  mixed 
districts  separate  constituencies  and  registers  were  established 
for  tlue  electors  of  each  race,  who  could  only  vote  on  their  own 
register  for  a  candidate  of  their  own  race.  '  Thus  Germans  were 
obliged  to  vote  for  Germans  and  Czechs  for  Czechs;  an4,  though 
there  might  be  victories  of  Clerical  over  Liberal  Gennans  or  of 
Czech  Radicals  over  Young  Czechs,  there  could  be  no  victories 
of  Czechs  over  Germans,  Poles  over  Ruthenes,  or  Slovenes  over 
Italians.  The  constituencies  were  divided  according  to  race  as 
follows  ^— 

Germans  of  all  parties         .       .      .  333  previously  205 

Czechs  of  all  parties     ....  108  „  81 

Poles 3o  „  71 

S>uthem   Slavs    (Sk>ve0es,    Croats, 

Serbs) 37  m  a7 

Ruthenes..     ......  34  m  " 

Italians 19  „  |8 

Rumanians     ......  S  *•  S 

These  allotments  were  slightly  modified  at  the  polls  by  the 
victory  of  ^me  Social  Democratic  candidates  not  susceptible 
of  strict  radal  classification.  The  chief  feature  of  the  allotment 
was,  however,  the  formal  overthrow  of  the  fiction  that  Austria 


is  preponderatingly  a  German  country  and  not  a  country  pre« 
ponderatin^y  Slav  with  a  German  dynasty  and  a  German 
facade.  The  German  constituencies,  though  allotted  in  a 
proportion  unduly  favourable,  left  the  Germans,  with  2^^  seats, 
in  a  permanent  minority  as  compared  with  the  259  Slav  seats. 
Even  with  the  addition  of  the  "  Latin  "  (Rumanian  and  Italian) 
scats  the  **  German-Latin  block  "  amounted  only  to  257.  This 
"  block  "  no  longer  exists  in  practice,  as  the  It^ians  now  tend 
to  co-operate  rather  with  the  Slavs  than  with  the  Germans. 
The  greatest  gainers  by  the  redistribution  were  the  Ruthenes, 
whose  representation  was  trebled,  though  it  is  still  Kar  from 
being  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  This  and  other  anomalies 
will  doubtless  be  corrected  m  future  revisions  of  the  allotment, 
although  the  German  parties,  foreseeing  that  any  reyision  must 
work  out  to  their  disadvantage,  stipulated  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  should  be  necessary  for  any  alteration  of  the  law. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  by  tl^  Upper  House  to  introduce 
plural  voting,  the  bill  became  law  in  January  1907,  the  peers 
inststhig  only  upon  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
maximum  nimiber  or  nutiurus  daufus^  of  non-heredi- 
tary peers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  resistance  of  the  Upper  fjf^r* 
Chamber  from  being  overwhelmed  at  any  critical 
moment  by  an  influx  of  crown  nominees  appointed  ad  hoc.  The 
general  election  which  took  place  amid  considerable  enthusiasm 
on  the  X4th  of  May  resulted  in  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Social 
Democrats  whose  number  rose  from  11  to  87;  in  a  less  complete 
triumph  for  the  Christian  Socialists  who  increased  from  27  to  67; 
and  in  the  success  of  the  extremer  over  the  conservative  elements 
in  all  races.  A  classification  of  the  groups  in  the  new  Chamber 
presents  nuuiy  difllculties,  but  the  following  statement  is  approxi- 
mately accurate.  It  must  be  premised  that,  in  order  to  render 
the  Christian  Socialist  or  Lueger  party  the  strongest  group  in 
parliament,  an  amalgamation  was  effected  between  them  and 
the  conservative  Catholic  party .-^ 

Ccfman  Conservatives—'  Total* 

Christian  Socialists 96 

German  Agrarians 19 

Ctrtnan  Liberals-^ 

Progressives 15 

Populists 29 

Pan-German  radicals  (Wolf  group)      .       .  13 

Unattached  Pan-Ccrmans     ....  3 

„        ProgrcHivet  «       ....  2 

Cutki—  —       177 

C<ech  Agrarians      .•••..  28 

Young  Czechs 18 

Cxcch  Clericals 17 

Old  Czechs 7 

Czech  National  Soci^lista      •      •      •      •  9 

Realists '.       .       .  -a 

Unattached  Czech i 

Social  Democrats^^  —         8a 

Of  all  races 87         87 

rotes--  ^ 

Democrats       ..••••.  26 

Conservatives  ..•••.«.  I5 

Populists  ....••*..  18 
Centra       ....••..12 

Independent  Socialise i 

Ruthenes-r-  —          73 
National  Democrats              ;.      .       •       .35 

Old  or  Rusaophil  Ruthenes   .       .       •       •  •  5 
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fftrcbed  by  I^t|  and  Teat^ch  (Dentach)  Brod  on  Kattenbeig, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cbotusitz  or 
Czaslau,  in  which  after  a  severe  ^tniggle  the  king  was  victorious'. 
His  cavalry  on  this  occasion  retrieved  its  previous  faflure,  and 
its  conduct  gave  an  earnest  of  its  future  glory  not  only  by  its 
charges  on  the  batdcfield,  but  its  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
Austrians.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Broglie  fell  upon  a  part  of 
the  Austrians  left  on  the  Moldau  and  won  a  small,  but  morally 
and  politically  important,  success  in  the  action  of  Sahay,  near 
Budweis  (May  34, 1742).  Frederick  did  not  propose  another 
combined  movement.  His  victory  and  that  of  Broglie  dis- 
posed &Iaria  Theresa  to  cede  Silesia  in  order  to  ibake  good 
her  position  elsewhere,  and  the  separate  peace  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  signed  at  Breslau  on  the  xith  of  June,  closed 
the  First  Silesian  War.  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
continued. 

5.  The  French  at  Prague.-— The  return  of  Prince  Charles, 
released  by  the  peace  of  Breslau,  put  an  end  to  BrogUe's  offensive. 
The  prince  pushed  back  the  French  posts  everywhere,  and  his 
army  converged  upon  Prague,  where,  towards  the  end  of  June 
1742,  the  French  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  surroimded, 
Broglie  had  made  the  best  resistance  possible  with  his  inferior 
forces,  and  still  displayed  great  activity,  but  his  position  was  one 
of  great  periL  The  French  government  realized  at  last  that 
it  had  given  its  general  fnadpquate  forces.  The  French  army 
on  the  lower  Rhine,  hitherto  in  observation  of  Hanover  and  other 
possibly  hostile  states,  was  hurried  into  Franconia.  Prince 
Charles  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  Prague  (September  14), 
called  lip  Khevenhdller  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  Danube,  and  marched  towards  Amberg  to  meet  the 
new  opponent.  Marshal  Maillebois  (168 2-x 762) ,  its  commander, 
then  manoeuvred  from  Amberg  towards  the  Eger  valley,  to  gain 
touch  with  Broglie.  Marshal  Belleisle,  the  political  head  of 
French  affairs  in  Germany  and  a  very  capable  general,  had^ 
accompanied  Broglie  throughout,  and  it  seems  that  Belleisle 
and  Broglie  believed  that  Maillebois'  mission  was  to  regain  a 
permanent  foothold  for  the  army  in  Bohemia;  Maillebois, 
on  the  contrary,  conceived  that  his  work  was  simply  to  disengage 
the  army  of  Broglie  from  its  dangerous  position,  and  to  cover 
its  retreat.  His  operations  were  no  more  than  a  demonstration, 
and  had  so  little  cffcctithat  Broglie  was  sent  for  in  haste  to 
take  over  the  command  from  him,  Belleisle  at  the  same  time 
taking  over  charge  of  the  army  at  Prague.  Broglie's  command 
was  now  on  the  Danube,  east  of  Regensburg,  ami  the  imperial 
(chiefly  Bavarian)  army  of  Charles  \TL  under  Seckendori  aided 
lum  to  dear  Bavaria  of  the  Austrians.  This  was  effected  with 
case,  for  Khevenhtlller  and  most  of  his  troops  had  gone  to 
Bohemia.  Prince  Charles  and*Khcvenhttller  now  tooJL  post 
between  Linz  and  Passau,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  deal  with 
Belleisle  in  Prague.  This,  under  Prince  Lobkowitz,  was  little 
superior  in  numbers  or  quality  to  the  troops  imder  Belleisle, 
imder  whom  served  Saze  and  the  best  of  the  younger  French 
l^crals,  but  its  light  cavalry  swept  the  country  dear  of  pro- 
visions. The  French,  were  quickly  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
winter  had  come,  and  the  marshal  resolved  to  retreat  On  the 
night  of  the  i6th  of  December  1742,  the  army  left  Prague  to 
be  defended  by  a  small  garrison  imder  Chevert,  and  took  the 
route  of  Egcr.  The  retreat  (December  16-26)  was  accoimted 
a  triumph  of  generalship,  but  the  weather  made  it  painful  and 
costly.  The  brave  Chevert  displayed  such  confidence  that 
the  Austrians  were  glad  to  allow  him  freedom  to  join  the  main 
army.  The  cause  of  the  new  emperor  was  now  sustained  only 
in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  wlibre  Broglie  and  Seckendorf 
<7poscd  Prince  Charles  and  Khevenhtiller,  who  were  soon  joined 
l^  the  force  latdy  opposing  Belleisle. 

In  Italy,  Traun  held  his  own  with  ease  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Neapolitans.  Naples  was  forced  by  a  British  squadron  to 
withdraw  her  troops  for  home  defence,  and  Spain,  now  too  weak 
to  advance  In  the  Po  valley,  sent  a  second  army  to  Italy  via 
France.  Sardinia  had  allied  herself  with  Austria,  and  at  the  same 
time  neither  state  was  at  war  with  France,  and  this  led  to  curious 
complications,  combats  being  fought  in  the  Is^re  valley  between 


the  troops  of  Si^nlinia  and  of  Spain,  in  which  the  French  took 
no  part 

6.  The  Campaign  of  1743  opened  disastrously  for  the  empevor. 
The  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were  not  working  wdl  to« 
gether,  and  Broglie  and  Seckendorf  had  actually  ^quarrelled.^ 
No  connected  resistance  Was  offered  to  the  tonverging  march 
of  Prince  Charles's  army  along  the  Danube,  KhcvenhOUer  frona 
Salzburg  towards  southern  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Lobkowitz 
(1685-1755)  &om  Bohemia  towards  the  Naab.  The  Bavariant 
suffered  a  severe  reverse  near  Braunau  (May  9, 1743),  and  now> 
an  Anglo-allied  army  commanded  by  King  George  II.,  whick 
had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Rhhie  on  the  withdrawal  o( 
'Mailleboia,  was  advancing  southward  to  the  Main  and  Neckar 
country.  A  French  army,  under  Marshal  Noaines,4was  betnfr 
collected  on  the  middle  B^hine  to  deal  with  this  new  force.  But 
Broglie  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  the  strong  places -of  Bavaria 
surrendered  one  after  the  other  to  Prince  Charles.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  had  been  driven  almost  to  the  Rhine  wlien 
Noailles  and  the  king  came  to  battle.  George, '  compktdyi 
outmanoeuvred  by  his  veteran  .antagonist,  was  in  a  position  ol 
the  greatest  danger,  between  Aschaffenburg  and  Hanau  in  the 
defile  formed  by  the  Spessart  Hills  and  the  river  Main.  Noaillea 
blocked  the  outlet  and  had  posts  all  around,  but  the  allic4 
troops  forced  their  wiy  through  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  oa 
the  French,  and  the  battle  of  Dettingen  is  justly  reckoned  a$ 
a  notable  victory  of  the  British  arms  (June  27).  Both  Broglie^ 
wh6,  worn  out  by  age  and  ezerrions,  was  soon  replaced  by 
Marshal  Coigny  (1670-1759),  and  N6ailles  were  now  on  the  strici 
defensive  behind  the  Rhine.  Not  a  single  French  soldier  re* 
mained  in  Germany,  and  Prince  Charles  prepared  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  great  river  in  the  Breisgaa  while  the  king  of 
F.ngland  moved  forward  via  Mainz  to  co-operate  by  drawing 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  both  the.  French  marshals.  The 
Anglo-allied  army  took  Worms,  but  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cross.  Prince  Charles  went  into  winter  quarters* 
The  king  followed  his  example,  drawing  in  his  troops  to  the  north* 
ward,  to  deal,  if  necessary,  with  the  army  which  the  French 
were  collecting  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  Austria,  England, 
Holland  and  Sardinia  were  now  allied.  ^  Saxony  changed  sides, 
and  Sweden  and  Russia  neutralized  each  other  (peace  of  Abo» 
August  X743).  Frederick  was  still  quiescent;  France^  Spain 
and  Bavaria  alon^  continued  actively  the  struggle  against  Maria 
Theresa. 

In  Italy,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Panaro  had  achieved  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  over  Traim  at  Campo  Santo  (February  8, 1743),  but  the 
next  six  months  were  wasted  in  inaction,  and  Lol^owita,  joining 
Traun  with  reinforcements  from  Germany,  4rove  back  the 
enemy  to  RiminL  The  Spanish-Piedmontese  war  in  the  Alps 
continued  without  ihuch  result,  the  only  inddent  of  note  being 
a  combat  at  Castddelfino  won  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  person. 

7.  Campaign  of  1744. — ^With  1744  began  the  Second  Silesian 
War.  Frederick,  (i^uieted  by  the  universal  success  of  the. 
Austrian  cause,  secretly  conduded  a  fresh  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
France  had  posed  hitherto  as  an  auxiliary,  her  officers  in  Germany' 
had  worn  the  Bavarian  cockade,  and  only  with  England  was  she 
officially  at  war.  She  now  declared  war  direct  upon  Austria 
and  Sardinia  (April  1744).  A  corps  was  assembled  at  Dtmkirk 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  in  Great  Britain,  and  Louis 
in  person,  with  90,000  men,  prepared  to  Invade  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and,  took  Menin  and  Ypres.  His  presumed 
opponent  was  the  allied  army  previously  under  King  George  and 
now  composed  of  English,  Dutch,  Germans  and  Austrians.  On 
the  Rhine,  Coigny  was  to  make  head  against  Prince  Charles, 
and  a  fre^  army  under  the  prince  de  Conti  was  to  assist  tht 
Spaniards  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.^  This  plan  was,  however, 
at  once  dislocated  by  the  advance  of  Charles,  who,  assisted  by 
the  veteran  Traun,  skilfully  manoeuvred  his  army  over  the  Rhine 
near  Philipsburg  (July  i),  captured  the  lines  of  Weissenburg, 
and  cut  off  the  French  marshal  from  Alsace.  Coigny,  however, 
cut  his  way  throu^  the  enem^  at  Wdssenburg  and  posted  him* 
self  near  Strassburg.  Louis  XV.  now  abandoned  the  invasion 
of  Flanders,  and  his  army  moved  down  to  take  a  decisive  part 
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btlcT  mi  pranptly  ud  hcavitjr  idnlMced,  and  «II  lb*!  the 
Spaniuds  could  do  mi  to  cnticsdi  thtawdvet  at  Piicena; 

to  h^  «id.  Tlw  FRadi,  •Ulfully  oooducled  tiul  Duidmig 
npidi^,  julned  iottx*  once  mon,  but  tlwii  lituMloD  mi  cricial, 
lot  oily  two  Buniiet  beUad  Ihem  the  umy  of 'HLt  king  of 
Sirdink  mi  If  punuic,  tad  befon  tben  lay  tli«  piiiid|Ml  mtmy 
of  Ibe  AiBtcbB*.  TIk  pitdied  battla  of  PiMOiM  (Jiuw  ifi)  »u 
bud  [au^,iiidM*ilkt»ii  bad  nculyiAwved*  victory  wbcn 
ecdtn  from  tbe  lobot  onapdlHlluD  to  tctin.  .Tbit  tbeumy 
«Kipcd  It  all  wa*  in  tbc  b^kcM  dcgrat  CndiuUe  to  HuUcbiHs 
and  to  bb  •»  and  duel  of  aWtf,  irnda  vhow  IcuUnliip  it 
duded  both  the  Amtriuw  and  the  Sardiniui,  defeated  an 
Awtriao  tarpt  in  the  battle  of  Rotlofreddo  (Augnit  it),  and 
nadcfloodititetieatoaGeooL  ltmi>bowev(r,aiiieieniimaiir 
ot  tba  allied  amy  which  retuned,  asd  the  AuRiiuia  weie  uoa 
naateriof  Di>thItaIy,liicladiogC'*>oa(5e[itembei).  But  they 
net  iiitli  BO  ncRM  in  Iheii  lomyi  towirdi  the  AIjb,  Sooa 
CoKM  KTotled  from  the  of^naNvs  rate  of  the  vjcton,  rose  and 
dioveoot  the  AtMtiiam  (December  i-ii),ii>d  the  French,  nov 
tonmanded  by  Btileiile.  took  the  ofiewivt  (1747)'  Ccaoa 
bdd  out  aplmt  ■  Koond  Auitiiui  iit(e,  tad  olteir  the  plan  of 
canniaign  had  ai  mual  been  Ttland  to  Piili  and  Madiid,  it 
wai  rcfitred,  thougji  a  picked  onpi  of  the  Fiotch  aimy  under 
t^  chevalieT  d«  BtUeble,  brother  of  tho  auafaal,  was  defeated 
in  the  abuK  hnpoHible  attempt  (Jaly  19)  t»  itoim  the  en- 
tnnched  paM  of  Eiilei  (Col  di  Anietta} ,  the  tJwKller,  and  with 
Um  thefUtof  the  FroBd  nobility,  beins  killeaat  the  Unicado. 
ficforo  the  iteady  advance  of  Manhal  BeUeide  the  Auiuiani 
ictirtd  fait^  lombaidy,  and  a  duultoiy  T«"'r*''g"  *■*  wa^ed 

In  Nwth  Amnio  "Uie  mott  mnaikable  Inddent  ot  what 
hai  been  called  "  Kin(  Geoi^i  War  "  wu  the  ciptuie  of  the 
Frendi  f*-"- **'**'  fortrcaa  of  Louiibuig  by  a  Bziliab  c3q>edition 
(April  ao-Jnno  16,  1745).  of  which  the  miUtaiy  ponioowu 
famished  by  the  colonial  militia  uideT  Co^^ael  (afterwards 
Ueutenanl-Ceneral  Sir  William)  FeppereU .  (it^d-i  750)  of 
BCiioc-  Loniibnrff  waa  then  npided  merely  as  a  neat  of  priva- 
teen,  and  at  the  peace  it  wu  (iven  up.  but  in  the  Seven  Yean' 
War  it  came  witliin  the  domain  of  grand  strategy,  and  fta  second 
captae  wu  the  preliinlnsry  ilep  to  tba  British  oooqoeA  of 
Canada.    For  the  war  in  India,  mc  Imtu:  BUIary. 

10.  LaUf  Camptiiiu. — Tbt  list  three  campalpii  of  tbe  war 
fn  tbe  NMhulaDdi  were  iUuslrated  by  the  now  tally  developed 
geniiisirfHanfailSaie.  After  FootoMy  the  French  canied  all 
before  them.  Tie  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  En^b-to  aid  in 
nippresslng  the  'Forty-Five  rebeUioD  at  home  left  their  atlita  in 
1  belplai  poiltiDn.  la  1 746  the  Dutch  and  the  Austrians  were 
driven  ba^  (owanls  the  line  ol  the  Meuse,  and  most  of  the 
inpoitsnt  roitrcsses  were  taken  by  tbe  French.  The  battle  of 
K<raconx  (or  lUucouit)  near  Litge,  lougbt  on  the  T I  th  of  October 
between  the  allies  nnder  Piinn  Charles  oi  Lonune  and  the 
French  onder  Saie,  icmltcd  in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  Holland 
itaelt  was  now  in  danger,  and  wben  in  April  1747  Sale's  irmy, 
which  had  now  conquered  the  Austriao  Netheilsnds  np  to  the 
Ueuse,  turned  its  att«ntioa  to  tbe  United  Piovincn,  the  old 
fbrtrcssei  on  the  frontier  offered  but  tKght  resistance,  tlie 
prince  of  Onngi  and  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland  underwent  sievtn 
It  Ijufldd  (Lawfeld,  &c 


July  1 


imptiy  ai 


Tetly 


dnpatcbeda  corjB  under  {Marshal)  LJSweiidah]  10  besiege  Bergen- 
op-Zoora.  On  tbe  iBlb  of  Seplember  Bergen -op- &wni  was 
itormed  by  tbe  French,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  Usesiricbl, 
attacked  by  the  entire  forces  of  Sau  and  LV^weodahl, surrendered 
on  the  7ih  of  May  1748.  A  large  Russian  army  arrived  on  tbe 
Meuse  to  join  (he  alliti.  but  tPO  late  10  be  of  use.  Tbe  quarrel 
of  Bossia  and  Sweden  had  been  settled  by  the  peace  of  Abo  in 
I743.andin  T746RuttiahadaUiedbenelf  withAustrii.  Eventu- 


vhkh  was  not  withont  alEtary  dgnfficaBC^  f^  In  -a  ■^itt"^ 
preluded  tbe  great  invastoos  of  1513-1814  and  1S15.  The 
general  peace  of  Aii-la-Cbapelle  (Aadicn)  was  signed  on  the 
iStb  of  October  174S. 

1 1.  CnnnJ  CioTdfUr  «/ lilalriir.— Little  need  be  said  of  the 
military  featuiet  o(  the  war.  '  The  ialerventim  of  Pruuia  as  a 
military  power  was  indeed  a  striking  phenomenon,  but  her 
tiiojnph  wu  in  a  great  measure  due  to  her  fuller  applicalioD  ol 
principles  ol  ticlicsaiid  disaplioe  universally  tcco^iized  Ibou^ 
less  univetsally  enforced.  The  other  powers  reorganiud  thot 
forces  after  tbe  war,  notjo  much  on  the  Prussian  model  as  on  the 
basis  of  a  suictcr  a^jiicatioo  of  known  general  prindplea. 
Prussia,  moreover,  was  fu  ahead  'of  all  the  other  continental 
powers  in  administration,  and  over  Austria,  fn  particular,  her 
advantage  in  this  Diattei  waa  almost  decisive  of  the  struggle. 
Added  to  this  was  the  personiJ  ascendaihCy  of  Frederick,  Dot  yet 
t  energetic  and  resolute,  and,  further,  opposed 
no  were  responiible  for  their  men  to  their  individual 
These  advantagea  have  been  decisive  in  many  wars, 
almost  in  ail.  The  special  feature  of  Ihc  war  of  1740  In  174), 
and  ol  other  wars  oi  the  time,  is  the  cxtraortiinary  disparity 
between  the  endand  the  means.  The  political  scbemes  to  be 
executed  by  (be  French  and  olbcr  armies  were  as  grandiose  is 

of  time  and  space,  invanably  fell  abort  of  opectition,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  proves,  is  that  of  tbe  Seven  Yesn'  Wu  was 
to  prove,  that  (be  small  standing  army  o(  the  iSth  century 
could  conquer  by  drgreu,  but  coulddot  deliver  a  decisive  blow. 
Frederick  alone,  with  ■  definite  end  and  proportiooate  meana 
wherewith  to  achieve  it,  succeeded  comidetely.  The  French, 
spite  ol  their  Utei  victories,  obtained  so  little  of  what  they 


could  so  fail  of  their  gofite,  even  less  wv  to  be  cspected  when 
tbe  armiei  were  composed  of  alhed  oontingents,  sent  to  tl4  war 
each  for  a  diffeteat  oblect.  Theallied  BstionalanDicadf  iSij 
co-opetated  loyally,  [or  they  had  mucha^stakemd  worked  lor 
i..conuDaB  object;  those  of  174I  icpiaenled  .the.  divagent 
private  intcnsts  of  the*evenl  dynMlJe*,  and  adifevcd  noIUiVk 


Itatci-Opir'atiMt: 
Tbe  naval  operations  of  this  war  were  languid  and  cnnfncd. 
They  an  oomplicattd  by  the  lact  that  they  were  entangled  iri>b 
tbe  Spanish  war,  whi A  br^M  out  in  1 7J0  in  ows^Q^inrr  of  the 
long  disputes  between  England  and  Spain  over  thcii  conffictiig 
claims  in  America.  Until  the  ckaiDt  yean  tbcy  wei«  coDdacted 
with  tmall  intelligence  or  spirit,  llie  Spanish  faveramenl  wu 
nerveless,  and  sacrificed  iti  true  inteiBt  to  the  fami^  amhilien 
of  the  king  Philip  V,,  who  wished  to  efliUiih  hif  youBger  lOPS 
as  mbng  princes  it  Italy,  Freadi  idminisliatica  was  cotnipt, 
and  ibegoveninent  was  chiefly  concerned  in  its  poUtialinxnMs 
taCenBaay.    Tlnnilllili  111  j In  I iiiliii  iitiiinj 
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and  efficiency  after  the  longadmihlstration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Therefore,  dthouj^  the  war  contained  passages  of  vigour,  it 
was  neither  interesting  nor  decisive  on  the  sea. 

War  on  Spain  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  on  the  33rd  of 
October  1739.  It  was  universally  believed  that  the  Spanish 
colonia  would  fall  at  once  before  attack.  A  plan  was  laid  for 
combined  operations  against  them  from  east  and  west  One 
force,  military  and  naval,  was  to  assault  them  from  the  West 
bdies  under  Admiral  Edward  Vernon.  Another,  to  becommanded 
by  Commodore  George  Anson,  afterwards  Lord  Anson,  was  to 
round  Cape  Horn  and  to  fall  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Delays, 
bad  preparations,  dockyard  corruption,  and  the  unpatriotic 
squabbles  of  the  naval  and  militaiy  officers  concerned  caused 
the  failure  of  a  hopeftil  scheme.  On  the  sxst  of  November  1739 
Admiral  Vernon  did  inde^  succeed  in  capturing  the  ill-defended 
Spanish  hubour  of  Porto  Bello  (in  the  present  republic  of 
I^inama) — a  trifling  success  to  boast  of.  But  he  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  convoys  from  reacMng  Europe.  The  Spanish 
privateers  cruised  with  destructive  effect  against  British  trade, 
^  both  hi  the  West  Indies  and  in  European  waters.  When  Vernon 
had  been  jcnned  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  with  naval  reinforcements 
and  a  strong  body  of  troops,  an  attack  was  made  on  Cartagena 
in  ifrhat  is  now  Colomtrfa  (March  9-April  14,  X74r)>  The 
delay  had  given  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Bias  de  Leso,  time 
.Co  prepare,  and  the  siege  fafled  with  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the 
assailants.  Want  of  success  was  largely  due  to  the  incompetence 
of  the  military  officer^  and  the  brutal  insolence  of  the  admiral. 
The  war  in  the  West  Ibdies,  after  two  other  unsuccessful  attacks 
had  been  made  on  Spani^  territory,  died  down  and  did  not 
sevive  till  X748:  The  expedition  under  Anson  sailed  late,  was 
very  ill  provided;  and  less  strong  than  had  been  intended.  It 
coxisisled  of  six  ships  and  left  En^^d  on  the  18th  of  September 
.Z74a  Anson  returned  alone  with  his  flagship  the  **  Centurion  ** 
on  the  15th  of  June  1744.  The  other  vessels  had  either  failed 
to  round  the  Horn  or  hadbeen  lost  But  Ansonhad  harried  the 
coast*  of  Chile  and  Peru  and  had  captured  a  Spanish  galleon  of 
imnense  value  near  the  Philippines.  Hb  cruise  waa  a  great 
feat  c^  resolution  and  endurance. 

WhiQe  Anson  was  pursuing  his  voyage  round  the  worid,  Spain 
4(rBS  mainly  intent  on  the  Itidian  policy  of  the  king.  A  squadron 
was  fitted  ovt  at  C^adis  to  convey  troops  to  Italy.  It  was  watched 
by  the  British  admiral  Nicholas  Haddock.  When  the  blockading 
squadron  was  forced  off  by  want  of  provisions,  the  Spanish 
admiral  Don  Joa/$  Navarro  put  to  &ea.  He  was  followed,  but 
when  the  British  force  came  in  sight  of  him  Navarro  had  been 
jdned  by  a  FrendisquadronunderM.de  Court  (December  1741). 
The  French  admiral  announced  that  he  would  support  the 
Spaniards  if  th^  were  attacked  and  Hiddock  retired.  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  not  yet  openly  at  war,  but  both  were 
engagai  in  the  struggle  in  Germany— Great  Britain  as  the  ally 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Theresa;  France  as  the  supporter 
ol  thrtB  Bavarian  claimant  of  the  empire.  Navarro  and  M.  de 
Cdur.X  went  on  to  Toulon,  where  they  remained  till  February 
1744.  A  British  fleet  watched  them,  under  the  command  o£ 
admiral  Ridiard  Lestock,  tiU  Sir  Thomas  Mathews  was  sent 
out  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Turin. 
Partial  manifestations  of  hostility  between  the  French^  and 
British  took  {dace  in  different  seas,  but  avowed  war  did  not 
begin  tiff  the  French  government  issued  Its  declaration  of  the 
30th  of  March,  to  whic]^  Great  Britain  ^replied  on  the  3  ist.  This 
formality  had  been  preceded  1^  Frendi  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  En^and,  and  by  a  ooDision  between  the  allies  and 
Mathews  in  the  Mediterranean  (see  tovum,  Battix  op).  On 
the  X  f  th  of  February  a  most  confused  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  van  and  centre  of  the  British  fleet  was  engaged  with  the  rear 
and  centre  of  the  aUies.  Lestock,  who  was  on  the  worst  possible 
terms  with  Us  superior,  took  no  part  in  the  action.  He  en* 
deavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  the  orders  of 
Mathews  were  contradictory.  Mathews,  a  puzzle-headed  and 
hot-tempered  man,  fought  with  qnrit  but  in  a  ditorderiy  way, 
breaking  Uie  formarion  of  his  fleet,  aiui  showing  ito  power  of 
Ibe  niBfliaaagenent  of  the  British  fleetln  the  haute, 


by  arottsbg  deep  anger  among  the  peopto,  led  to  4  dnttie  lefofm 
of  the  British  navy  which  bore  its  first  fruits  before  the  warended. 

The  French  invasion  scheme  was  arranged  in  combination  with 
the  Jacobite  leaders,  and  soldiers  were  to  be  tran^torted  from 
Dunkirk.  But  though  the  British  -government  ^owed  itseU 
wholly  wanting  in  foresight,  the  plan  broke  down.  In  February 
X744,  a  Frendi  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  entered  the  Channel 
under  Jacques  Aymar,  comte  de  RoquefeuU,  before  the  British 
force  under  admiral  Jdm  Norris  was  ready  to  oppose  him. 
But  the  French  force  was  ill  equipped,  the  admiral  was  nervous* 
his  mind  dwelt  on  aU  the  misfortunes  which  might  possibly 
happen^  and  the  weather  was  bad.  M.  de  Roquiefeuil  came 
up  almost  as  far  as  the  Downs,  where  he  learnt  that  Sir  John 
Norris  was  at  hand  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  thereupon 
precipitately  retreated.  The  military  expedition  prepared  at 
Dunkirk  to  cross  under  cover  of  Romiefeuil's  fleet  nat^rsUy 
did  not  start  The  utter  weakness  of  the  French  at  sea,  due  to 
long  neglect  of  the  fleet  and  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  treasury, 
was  shown  during  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  when  France  made 
no  attempt  to  profit  by  the  distress  of  the  British  gov^ament 
Tlie  Dutch  having  by  this  time  Joined  Great  Britain^  made  a 
serious  addition  to  the  naval  power  opposed  to  France,  tboogh 
Holland  was  compiled  by  the  necessity  fot  maintaining  an  army 
in  Flanders  to  plky  a  very  subordinate  part  at  sea.  Not  being 
stimulated  by  formidable  attack,  and  having  immediate  interests 
both  at  home  and  in  Germany,  the  British  government  waa  stow 
to  make  use  of  its  latest  nav^  strength.  Spain,  whidi  oould  do 
nothing  oi  an  <^ensive  character,  was  almost  ne^ected.  During 
X745  the  New  England  expedition  which  took  Louisburg  (April 
30- June  x6)  was  covered  by  a  British  naval  force,  but  the  opera* 
tions  were  hi  a  general  way  sporadic,  subordinated  to  the  supply 
<A  convoy,  or  to  Unimportant  particular  ends.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Mah6  de  la  Bourdonnais  made  a  vigorous  use  of  a  small 
squadron  to  which  no  effectual  resistance  was  offered  by  the 
British  naval  forces.  He  captured  Madras  (July  24'September 
9, 1746),  a  set-off  for  Louisburg,  for  which  it  was  exchanged  at 
the  dose  of  the  war.  In  the  same  year  a  British  combined  naval 
and  military  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Franoe^the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  sunilar  ventures  which  in  the  end  weie  derided  as 
"  breaking  windows  with  guineas  " — was  carried  out  during 
August  and  October.  The  aim  was  the  capture  of  the  F^rendx 
East  India  company's  dockyard  at  L'Orient,  but  it  was  not 
attained 

From  1747  till  the  dose  of  the  war  in  October  1748  the  naval 
policy  of  the  British  govemmeiLt,  without  rraching  a  high  level, 
was  yet  more  ^lergetio  and  coherent.  A  doser  watch  was  kept 
on  the  French  coast,  and  effectual  means  were  taken  to  intercept 
communication  between  France  and  her  Amnlcan  possessions. 
In  the  spring  information  was  obtained  that  an  important  convoy 
for  the  East  and  West  Indies  was  to  sail  from  L'Orient  In 
the  previous  year  the  British  government  had  allowed  a  French 
•expedition  under  M.  d'Anville  to  (ail  mainly  by  its  own  weakness. 
In  X747  a  more  creditable  line  was  taken.  An  overwhelming 
force  was  employed  under  the  command  of  Anson  to  iatercq[kt 
the  <:onvoy  in  the  Channel  It  was  met,  crushed  and  captured, 
or  driven  back,  on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  the  X4th  of  October 
another  French  convoy,  protected  by  a  strong  squadron,  was 
intercq>ted  by  a  well-appointed  and  well-directed  squadron  of 
superior  numbers— the  squadrons  were  respectivdy  eight  French 
and  fourteen  British-^n  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  French 
admiral  Desherbien  de  r£tendudre  made  a  very  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  the  fine  quality  of  his  ships  eiubled  him  to  counteract 
to  some  extent  the  superior  numbers  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
the  British  admiral.  While  the  war-ships  were  engaged,  the 
merchant  vessels,  with  the  small  protection  which  De&ert>iers 
could  spare  them,  continued  on  their  way  to  the  West  Indies. 
Most  of  them  were,  however,  intercepted  and  captured  in  those 
waters.  This  disaster  convinced  the  French  government  of 
its  hdplessness  at  sea,  and  it  made  no  further  effort  - 

The  last  naval  operations  took  place  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  Spamards,  who  had  for  a  time  been  treated  as  a  negli«> 
fOile  quantity,  were  attacked  OB  the  ooett«f  Cnba  by  a  Briti^ 
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•quftdfon  under  Sir  Charies  Knowles.  lley  liad  a  nsval  force 
under  Admiral  Regio  at  Havana.  Each  ride  was  at  once 
amdous  to  cover  its  own  trade,  and  to  intercept  that  of  the  other. 
Capture  was  rendered  particularly  desirable  to  the  British  by 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  homeward-bound  convoy  would  be 
laden  with  the  bullion  sent  from  the  American  mines/  In  the 
tourse  of  the  movement  of  each  to  protect  its  trade,  the  two 
squadrons  met  on  the  zst  of  October  1748  in  the  Bahama  Channel. 
Tlie  action  was  indecisive  when  compared  with  the  successes 
of  British  fleets  in  later  days,  but  the  advantage  lay  with  Sir 
Charles  Rnowles.  He  was  prevented  from  following  it  up  by  the 
Q)eedy  receipt  of  the  news  that  peace  had  been  made  in  Europe 
l^  the  powers,  who  were  all  in  various  degrees  eidiausted.  That 
it  was  arranged  on  the  terms  of  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests 
shows  that  none  of  the  combatants  could  claim  to  have  estab- 
£sbed  a  final  superiority.  The  omquests  of  the  French  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  military  successes  in  Flanders,  enabled 
thm  to  treat  on  equal  terms,  and  nothing  had  been  taken  from 
Spain. 

The  war  was  remarkaUe  for  the  i»ominence  of  privateering 
on  both  sides.  It  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  with  great  success, -and  actively  at  home.  The  French 
were  no  less  active  in  all  seas.  Mah6  de  la  Bourdonnais's 
attack  on  Madras  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  privateering 
wenture.  The  British  retaliated  with  vigour.  The  total  number 
of  captures  by  French  and  Spanish  corsairs  was  in  all  probability 
larger  than  the  list  of  British — partly  for  the  reason  given  l^ 
Voltaire,  namely,  that  more  British  merchants  were  taken  because 
there  were  many  more  British  merchant  ships  to  take,  but  partly 
also  because  the  British  government  had  not  yet  b^un  to  enforce 
the  use  of  convoy  so  sUktly  as  it  did  in  later  times. 

See  Beat9on*8  Naval  and  MUiiary  Memoirs  <London,  1804);' 
La  Marine  mUUaire  de  la  France  sous  le  rhgne  de  Louis  XV.  by 
G.  Lacour-Gayet  (Parisr  1903);   The  Royal  Nan,  by  Sir  W.  L. 
Clowes  and  others  (London,  1891,  &c).,  (D.  U.) 

AUTHENTIC   (from   Gr.   eABhnit,  one  who  does  a  Hung 
liimselO,  genuine,  as  opposed  to  cotinterfeiti  true  or  <^ginal. 
In  muric  it  is  one  of  the  terms  used  ior  the  eoleslastical  modes.  • 
The  title  of  A  utheniics  was  also  used  for  Justinian's  Notells, . 

AintMSPHALOUS  (from  Gr.  aMs,  self,  and  «c^X^;  head), 
bC  independent  headship,  a  term  used  of  certain  ecdesiastieal 
functionaries  and  organizations. 

AIJTOCHTBONES  {Qt.  oMs,  and  x^^,  tBi^4.e,  people  fipntng 
from  earth  itself;  Lat.  krrigfiiMe;  see  also  under  ABoa90iHE8)> 
the  original  inhabitants  of  a  oonntxy  as  opposed  to  settlen,  and 
those  of  their  descendants  who- kept  themselves  free  from  an' 
admixture  of  foreign  peoples.  The  -practice  in  ancient  Greece . 
of  describing  legendary  heroes  and  men' of  ancient  Bneage  as 
"  earthbom  "  greatly  strengthened  the  doctrine  of  autocHthony; 
for  instance,  1^  AUienians  wore  golden  grasshoppers  in  thdr 
Ittir  in  token  that  tiiey  were  bomi  from  the  sofl  and  had  always 
lived  in  Attica  (Thucydides  L  6;  Plato,  J/mmmaux,  945).  In 
Theb<s,  the  race  of  Sparti  were  believed  to  have  sprung  fiom 
a  field  sown  with  dragons'  teeth.  Th^  Phrygian  Corybontes 
bad  been  forced  out  of  the  UQ-side  like  trees  by  Rhea,  the  great . 
mother,  and  hence  were  caHled  ttpdpo^vA,  It  is  dear  from 
A»chylus  {Prometheus,  447)  that  primitive  men  were  supposed 
to  have  at  first  lived  like  anhnals  in  ^aves  and  woods>  tiU  by 
the  help  of  the  gods  and  hexoes  they  were  laised  to  a  stage 
of  civilization. 

AinroCLAVE,  a  strong  dosed  ressel  of  metal  iii-in4ifdi  Hquids 
can  be  heated  above  their  boiling  points  uinder  pfessure. .  £ty- 
inologicaIlythewordindicate8aself-cIo8fngveaKl(a^r6t,s^,  and 
davist  key,  or  doious,  nail),  in  which  the  tightness  of  the  joints 
fe  maintained  by  the  intemal^pressure)  bat  this  characteristic 
Is  frequently  wanting  in  the  actual  apparatus  to  whlcfa-  th#aame 
fa  applied.  The  prototype  of  the  autodave  was  the  digester  of 
Denis  Papin,  invented  in  x68z,  which  is  still  used  in  cooking, 
but  the  appliance  finds  a  mudi  wider  range  of  employment  in 
chemical  industry,  where  it  is  utilized  in  various  forms  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  coal-tar  colours,  fte;  Frequently  an 
agitator,  passing  through  a  stuffiog-bos,  is  fitted  s6  that  the 


contents  may  be  stimd,  and  renewable  Biifaigs  are  provided  in 
cases  where  the  substances  under  treatment  exert  a  corroaivo 
action  on  metal. 

AUTOCRACT  (Gr.  ofrroicpdrcw,  absolute  power),  a  term 
applied  to  that  form  of  government  whidi  is  absolute  or  irre* 
sponsible,  and  vested  in  one  single  person.  It  fe  a  type  of 
government  usually  found  amongst  eastern  peoples;  amongst 
more  dviCzed  nations  the  only  ecami^e  is  that  of  Russia,  where 
the  sovereign  assumes  as  a  title  **  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russtas." 

Aim>-DA*Fi.  mora  correctly  AtmH>B-i£  (act  of  faith),  the 
name  of  the  ceremony  during  the  course  of  whidi  die  sentences 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  were  read  and  executed.  The  auto- 
da-f  6  was  afanost  idientical  with  the  sermo  gpteraHs  of  the  medieval 
inquisition.  It  never  took  place  on  a  feast  day  of  the  diurch, 
but  on  some  famous  anniversary:  the  accessum  of  a  Spanisli 
moniurdi,  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  an  infant,  ftc.  It  was  public: 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  grand  councils  of  die  kingdom, 
the  court  and  the  people  being  present.  The  ceremony  comprised 
a  procession  in  \i^ch  the  members  of  the  Holy  Office,  with  its 
familiars  and  agents,  the  condemned  persons  and  the  penitents 
took  part;  a  sdemn  mass;  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  inquid- 
tion,  taken  by  the  king  and  aH  the  lay  functionaries;  a  sermon 
by  the  Grand  Inquisitor;  and  the  reading  of  the  sentences, 
dther  of  condemnation  or  acquittal,  deUvered  by  the  Holy 
Ofike.  The  handing^over  of  impenitent  persons,  and  those  who 
had  relapsed,  to  the  secular  power,  and  their  punishment,  did 
not  usually  take  place  on  the  occadon  of  an  auto-da-f6,  property 
so  caHed.  Sometimes  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  flames 
were  burned  on  the  night  following  the  ceremony.  The  first 
great  auto^'^is  were  celebrated  when  Thomas  de  Tbrquemada 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  (Seville  X482,  Toledo 
i486,  &c.).  The.  last,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Charies  HI., 
were  hdd  in  secret;  moreover,  they  dealt  v^th  only  a  very  small 
number  of  sentences,  of  which  hardly  any  were  capital.  The 
isolated  cases  of  the  torturing  of  a  revdutionary  priest  in  Mexico 
in  x8|6,  and  of  a  fdapsed  Jew  and  of  a  Quaker  in  ^sain  during 
i8a(ycannot  really  be  considered  as  auto-da:-f&.  (P.  A.) 

AuTOOAMY  (from  Gr.  aMr,  sdf,  and  7a/i(a,  marriage), 
a  botanical  term  for  self-fertilization*    (See  Akoxospehms.) 

AUTOQENY,  AUTOAENOQS  (Gr.  a^ivyer^),  spontaneous 
generation,  self-produced.  Baedcd  distinguished  autogeny  and 
plasmogot¥^iL'P^\yin%  the  former  term  when  the  formative  fluid 
ih  which  the  first  living  matter  was  supposed  to  arise  was  in- 
organic and  the  latter  when  it  was  organic,  •'.«.  contained  the 
requisite  fundamental  substances  dissolved'  in  the  form  of 
complicated  and  fluid  combinations  of  carbon.  In  **  autogenous 
soldering  "  two  pieces  of  metal  are  united  by  the  melting  of  the 
opposing  surfaces,  without  the  use  of  a  separate  fudble  alloy 
or  solder  ^  a  cementing  material 

ATJTOCniAFHS.  Autograph  (Gr.  oMt,  self,  7pd^,  to 
write)  is  a.  term  applied  by  common  usage  either  to  a  document 
signed  by  the  person  from  whom  it  emanates,  or  to  one  written 
entirdy  by  the  hand  of  sach  person  (whi^,  however,  is  also 
more  tedmically  described  as  hohgrafh,  from  6\9S,  entire, 
ypii^€tp,  to  write),  or  simply  to- an  independent  dgnature. 

The  existence  of  autographs  most  necessarily  have  bec^ 
coeval  with  the  invention  of  letters.  Documents  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  their  composers  may  possibly  exist  am<mg  the' early 
papyri  of  Egypt  and  the  day  Ubiets  of  Babykmia  and  Assyria, 
andamong  the  early  examines  of  writing  in  the  East  But  the 
oriental  practice  of  empkrying  professional  scribes  In  writing 
the  body  of  documents  and  of  using  seals  for  the  purpose  of 
**  sTgnlng  '*  (the  ^  dgnum  "  or^ally  meanhig  the  hnpression 
of  theseal)almo8tpredudesthe.idea;  When wearetold  (i  Kings 
vd,  8)  that  Jesebd  wrote  letters  bi  Ahab's  name  and  sealed 
them  with  his  seal,  wa  an,  of  course^  to  understand  that  the 
letters  Were  written  by  die  profesdonal  scribes  and  thit 
the  impression  of  the  king's  seal  was  the  authentication, 
equivalent  to  the  dgnatare  of. western  nations;  and  a^iln, 
when  King  Dados  "  signed  "  the  writing  and  ths  decree  (Dttt 
vi9>,^didsowithhisaealr  TofioddMiitt^Miwycikwe€a%* 


♦« 
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noocnbt  «if]i  ccrtointsr  to  be  antograplii^  ive  must  ^ttfCtafi 
to  the  Ptolemaic  end  Roman  period*  of  ^yptian  Iiistoiy»  whidi 
are  represented  by  an  abundance  of  papyrus  documents  of  all 
kinds,-  cfaie^  in  Greek.  Among  thm  are  not  a  few  original 
letteo  and  personal  documents,  in  which  we  may  see  the  hand- 
writing of  many  lettered  and  unlettered  individuals  who  lived 
during  the  3rd  century  B.C.  and  in  succeeding  times,  and  which 
prove  how  very  widespread  was  the  practice  of  writing  in  those 
days.  We  owe  it  to  the  dry  and  even  atmosphere  of  Egypt  that 
these  written  documents  have  been  preserved  in  such  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Italy  and  Greece  andeitt  writings  have 
perished,  save  the  few  chaned  papyrus  rolls  and  waien  tablets 
which  have  be^  recovered  f^m  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
PompeiL  These  tablets,  however,  have  a  spedal  value,  for  many 
of  them  contain  autograph  signatures  of  principals  and  witnesses 
to  legal  deeds  to  which  they  were  attached,  togeth^  with  im- 
pressions of  seals,  in  compliance  with  the  Roman  law  which 
required  the  actual  subsoiptionBy  or  Attested  marka^  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

But,  when  we  now  speak  «f  autographs  and  autograph  ooUec- 
tioQs,  we  use  such  terms  in  a  restricted  sense  toH  imp^  documents 
or  signatures  written  by  persons  of  some  degree  of  eminence  or 
notoriety  in  the  various  ranks  and  piofessions  of  life;,  and 
naturally  the  only  eariy  autographs  in. this  sense  which  could 
be  expected  to  survive  are  the  suliscriptions  and  sigifttures  of 
royal  personages  and  great  officials  attached  to  important  public 
deeds,  which  from  tiidr  nature  have  been  note  jealousty  caied 
lor  than  mete  private  documents. 

Following  the  Roman  ]practice»  subso^ptioQi  ehd  signatures 
were  required  in  leg4  documents  in  the  ea^  centuries  of  our 
eta.  Hence  we  find  them  in  the  lew  Latin  deeds  on  pspyrus 
which  have  coayt  to  Mght  in  ]^3rpt;;We  find  thc^  on  the  well- 
known  Dadan  waxen  tablets  ol  the  and  century;  and  we  find 
them  in  t^e  series  of  papyrus  deeds  ton  Ravenna  and  other 
places  in  Italy  between  the  5th  and  roth  centuries.  The  same 
practice  obtained  in  the  F^rankish  empire.  The  Merovingian 
kingBi,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  knew  how  to  write,  sub- 
scribed their*diplomas  and  great  charters  with  their  own  hands; 
and  their  great  offioen.of  sts^  chancellors  and  others,  counter- 
signed in  autograph.  The  unlettered  Merovingian  kings  made 
use  of  monogEams  composed  of  the  letters  of  their  names;,  and, 
curiously,  the  Uliteiate  monogrsm  was  destined  to  supersede 
the  literate  subscriptioni.  For  the  monogram  was  adopted  by 
.  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  as  a  rftoognired  symbol  of  theSr 
subscription.  It  waa  their  siptmrn  mamiuiJt,  their  sign  manusL 
In  courtly  imitation  of  the  royal  practice,  mpiVigranw  and  other 
marks  were  adopted  by  efikial  perMuages,  even  though  they 
oouVl  write.  The  notarial  markaof  modem  times  are  asiirvival 
^  the  practice.-  By  the  illiterate  other  signs,  besides  the  mono- 
gram, came  to  be  employed,  such  as  the  cross,  &c,  as  signs 
maiMial.  Tlie  monogram  waa  used  by  French  menarcfas  from 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  that  ol  Philip  the  Fair,  who.  died  in 
tSt4*  liis  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  any  instance  this 
$ign  manual  was  actually  traoed  b^  the  monarch's  own  hand. 
At  the  most,  the  earlier  sovereigns,  appear  to  have  drawn  one 
or  two  str<^ws  in  their  monograms,  whidi,  so  far,  may  be  called 
their  autograpbi..  But  in  the  later  period  not  even  this  waa 
done;  the  monogram  waa  entirely  the  work  of  the  tciibe. 
(See  DiFLOKATic.) 

The  employment  of  marks.or  signs  manna!  went  out  of  general 
use  after  the  isth  century,  in  the  course  of.  which  the  affixing 
or  appttdingof  seals  became  the  common  method  of  executing 
deeds.  But,  as  education  became  more  general  and  the  practice 
of  writing  mote  wid^y  diffused,  the  usage  grew  up  in  the  course 
of  the  i4tli  century  ol  signing  the  name-signature  as  well  m  of 
affixing  the  teal;  and  by  the  istl^  century  It  had  become  esub- 
lished,  and  it  remains  to  the  present  time.  Tlius  the  sipmrn 
eiawtia/e.iiad  disappeared,  except  among  notaries;  but  the  term 
ttirvived,  and  by  a  natural  process  it  was  transferred  to  the 
•^nature.  In  the  present  day  it  is  itsed  to  designate  the  "  sign 
aaanval  **  or  autogmph  signature  of  the  sovereign.' 

The  An^SiMOo  kiogi  of  Engleod  <Ud  not  ii0i  thdr  diartcciy 


thek  names  beiof  invaiiatt^  written  1^  the  offidal  scribe 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  sign  manual,  usually  a  cros^ 
which  sometimes  accompanied- the  name  of  the  sovereign,' may 
in  some  instances  be  autograph;  but  no  royal  signature  is  te  be 
found  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Of  the  signatures 
of  this  king  there  are  two  examples,  of  the  years  1386  and  1389^ 
in  the  Public  Record  Office;  and  there  is  one,  of  1397,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  there  is  in  the 
Record  Office  a  motto*sKgnature,  De  par  Hotnant  (high  courage), 
lek  dm$t  subscribed  to  a  writ  of  privy  seal  of  X370.  The  k&gs 
ol  the  Lancastrian  line  were  apparently  ready  writers.  Of  the 
lumdwritingof  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  there  are  specimens 
both  in  the  Record  Office  and  in  the  British  Museum.  But  by 
their  time  writing  had  become  an  ordinary  accomplishment. 

Apart  from  the  .autographs  of  sovereigns,  those  of  famoue 
men  of  the  early  middle  ages  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  or,  if  they 
do  exist,  they  are  difficult  to  identify.  .For  example,  there  is 
a  charter  at  Canterbury  bearing  the  statement  that  it  was  written 
by  Dunstan;  but,  as  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  British  Museum 
with  the  same  statement,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  copies.  The  autograph  MSS.  of  the  chronicles  of 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  of  Robert  de  Monte,  and  of  Sigebert  ol 
Gembloux  are  in  existence;  and  among  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
there  are  undoubtedly- autograph  writings  of.  Matthew  of  Paris, 
the  English  chronicler  of  Henry  ni.'s  reign.  There  are  certain 
documents  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham;  and  among  French  archives  there  are  autograpb 
writings  of  the  historian  JoinvOle.  These  are  a  few  instances. 
When,  we  come  to  such  a  collection  as  the  famous  Paston  Letters, 
the  correspondence  of  the  Norfolk  family  of.  Paston  of  the  15th 
century,  we  find  therein  numerous  autographa  of  historical 
personages  of  the  time. 

From  the  x6th  century  onward,  we  enter  the  period  of  modem 
history,  and  autograph  documents  of  all  kinds  become  plentiful 
And  yH  in  the  midst  of  this  plenty,  by  a  perverse  fate,  there  is 
in  certain  instances  a  remarkable  dearth.  The  instance  of 
Shakeapeare  is  the  most  famous.  But  for  three  signatures  to 
the  three  sheets  of  his  will,  and  two  signatured  to  the  conveyances 
of  property  in  Blackfriaxs,  we  should  be  without  a  vestige  of 
Ms  handwriting.  For  certain  other  signatures,  professing  to 
be  his,,  inscribed  in  booki^  may  be  dismissed  aa  imitations. 
Such  forgeries  come  up  from  time  to  timet  as  might  be  e^cpected, 
and  are  placed  upon  the  market  The  Shakespearean  f  orgeries^ 
however,  of  W.  H.  Ireland  were  perpetrated  rather  with  • 
literary  intent  than  aa  an  autographic  venture. 

Had  autograph  collecting  been  the  fashion  in  Shakespeare'i 
days,  we  ahould  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  and  of 
other  great  writers^  autographs.  But  the  taste  had  not  then 
come  into  vogue,  at  least  not  in  England.  The  series  of  auto* 
graph  docum^ts  which  were  gathered  in  such  a  library  as  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  found  their 
way  thither  on  account  of  their  literary  or  historic  interest,  and 
not  merely  aa  q>ecimens  of  the  handwriting  of  distinguished 
men.  Such  a  series  also  as  that  formed  by  Philippe  de  Bcthune, 
ComtedeSellesetCharost,andhisson,inthereignof  Louis  XIV., 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  original  letters  and  papen,  no^ 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  mi^  have  been  regarded  as  the 
resvte  of 'autograph  collecting  did  we  not  know  that  it  wa$ 
bioi^t  together  for  historical  purposes.  It  was  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  that  the  practice  appears  to  have  orig^r 
nated,  chiefiy  among  students  and  otlMr  members  of  the 
universities,  of  collecting  autograph  inscriptions  and  signatures 
of  one's  friends  in  albums,  aXba  amicorum,  little  oblong  pocket 
volumes  ol  which,  a  considerable  number  have  survived,  a  very 
foir  collection  being  in  the  British  Museum.  The  eariiest 
album  in  the  latter  series  is  the  Egerton  MS.  1x78,  beginning 
with  an  entry  of  the  year  x 554.  Once  the  taste  was  esUblished, 
the  collecting  of  autographs  of  living  persons  was  naturally 
extended  to  those  of  former  times;  and  many  collections^ 
famous  in  their  day,  have  been  formedi  but  in  most  instancee 
only  to  be  dispersed  agein  as  the  owners  tired  of  their  fancy  or 
at  their  heiia  failed  to  inherit  their  testis  along  with  their 
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tlut  of  tha  liU  Ml  AUred  Menjun,  wUeh  Mill 

lUn,  tsd  wUdi  li  wdl  ki»«n  by  meaui  of  th« 

'  >giu^  witb  in  nuiy  fafilmflw,  <«i4>ll((l  by 

IV  tlmlqr  c<  otfloctoa  wd  tba  U^  prioN  vUdmw  er 
UwKnita  uiiactaplB  niliia  hurcMtmiUy  giiMaocaantaiMat 
ta  iha  totsm.  Fiba  kticn  ol  popular  btfw*  lod  of  ooodbr 
■otlMi,  <f  NdMU,  of  Bbui*)  «i  IlMCkci^,  ud 

vpou  fro™  •'nw  to  *'""'"  '■" ■"""    '" 

dnttimltiUou,  bat  _  ... 

decdr*  asy  boa  with  «:gcrienw.    Ub  the ,^_^ 

loitcdia  of  Iidaiid,  niemd  to  abovcv  ^  faiSKki«f  Chattanm 

W(«  fltetuy  Iinr«DtlaM;  Md  botb  wot  p ' 

Om  of  lb*  <fav«n«t  tewU  «( tbi*  BBtan  In 


AnTDLTSns,  In  Gcedt  mfthologr.  tba  loii  of  Hemes  imd 
btbn  o[  Anlideia,  motha  of  Odyucui.  He  lived  al  the  foot 
of  Mount  Painassia,  lad  wu  lamoui  u  a  ihlel  and  twlndlor.  On 
one  oqcaaloa  he  met  bli  match.  Siiyphiu,  iilu>  bad  loat  toma 
cattle,  iuqwcted  Aut(il>'cui  of  bdos  the  thief,  but  waa  umble 
In  bring  It  home  to  him,  ^tice  he  posieaaed  the  pover  of  ^-KffipTH 
evciyiliiiigthatTraitoudiedbrhishuidi.  Si^huaaccofdio^ 
burnt  b&  name  Into  the  hoob  oj  hia  cattle,  and,  din^  a  vUt 
to  Aatoljrcm,  tfcognJMd  hia  property.  It  b  laid  that  on  tUa 
ocnilbn  Sliyphua  aeduced  Auto^coa'a  daughter  Antkya,  and 
that  Odyneui  irat  teatly  the  aon  td  Slayphua,  not  of  lUrtca, 
vbom  ibitlcleia  attenmdf  maiilad.  11m  object  of  the  atory 
ia  to  estaUiih  tbe  dote  conaeikin  betwNU  Hernte*,  the  fod  of 
theft  and  cunning,  and  the  thne  pciaont —  Siorphni.  Odynana, 
Autolycua— who  an  the  locaniate  nprUentatioDa  ^  tbeae 


endiiio 


951  Ovid,  JftlBiii.  d.  313;  ApoOo- 


Iliad,  1. 167:  Oiylirj,  ilx, 
donui.9;  Hyginiu.fai.iDi. 

AOTOLTCUI  OF  PITAHB,  Greek  mathenutldu  and  actro- 
Mmet,  probably  flamished  ih  the  aeecnid  half  <rf  the  4th  centmy 
■X.,  aince  he  la  aaid  to  Lave  inttiucted  Amdbm.  His  eilant 
wtirka  toBDil  of  two  tmtiia;  the  one,  Ov'  onvjilntt  ir^d^icit, 
tontaina  aome  smple  pmpoailions  on  the  motion  of  die  apbere, 
the  olhei,  IIvl  tnra>3i'  nul  tbatair,  In  two  boob,  discioKi 
the  lisiDg  and  aetting  of  the  fixed  atan.  Tie  (ontiei  treatbe  I* 
lutoilcally  inteicating  for  the  Ughl  il  Ihiom  on  the  development 
adiich  the  geometry  of  the  aphne  tad  already  nached  even 
More  Auti^cua  and  CucIId  (>ee  TntODOslDS  01  TuFOUs). 

Thenan  •evetal  Laclo  venkHU  e(  AutdyoM,  a  FtcDcb  tnnalitien 
by  Forcadd  dni).  and  an  adndaUe  edHioo  of  the  Ciaektat  wHk 
1^  oanalation  &  F.  HullKb  (Ldpdg.  iWs).^ 

ADIOKATIC  WRirmO,  the  nana  tfven  by  atudenta  of 
|»y^lcaJ  Rseatch  to  -writing  performed  vitboot  the  volition 
«f  tba  agent.    The  wiiliug  may  alio  tak*  place  wltbont  any 


■ware  «( tbe  woM  «hleh  Ibay  art  aconlly  wifttaft  and  perbapa 
ottwoectbraaMMdaoaatibar  Ma,  tbai|b  Itm  ia  ni^  any 
cIcarpeToaptloDoflbemeanhigofthawbole.  Autonaliewiftjiv 
may  take  place  when  tba  agMlt  b  hi  aatala  of  tiaacs,  apoQtaneonv 
—  •-•--•  •-  ■ " oAet  mdrMd  autea;  or  In  • 


Mttbb  *te  Andiaw  J.  Dni*'*  Owtf  HviMKia.  Cbada  Ltaten^ 
n*  BuBnf  if  Om  NtHciu,  and  J.  Hvmj  ^eai^  Utaatu 
fitm  At  SflrU  I^a. 


irilb''lnv&BtlDnal'*wilting,— Psfat/lltafarwdM^Ae.  Hm 
n«at  MlaUa  icriea  of  EbtfUi  aMomatk  wiitinB  aictba  J*Mi 
rntcMwoftbaRw.W.StalntaiHaaal.  Tbapbei>omaion,ol 
Mum,  leDdaltldt  (o  dseepfloD,  but  then  seema  do  rtaaeo  tv 
dead*  that  in  aa  pert  malBdtyaffflacaiM  molded  the  wilting 
waa  in  taaUty  pndnced-tFtthoiit  Afiboate  v<)Iliie«,    In  tba 

aaiBei  yns  <rf  the  qMtaaliit  mov "  "-•  -  -'■ —  "  - 

BItIa  heart«haped  boaid  Tunp&ig  «• 
bdUtate  the  pracem  ot  writing 

Of  lata  yean,  whOtt  tbe  tbeoiy  of  eMttmt  fnqdntlin  w  tbe 
OMMe  «<  Ae  pheoMDom  bae  bees  gensaOy  diicRdllad,  uto- 
matic  wthing  ha*  baen  latgely  ami^^ed  aa  a  aietbad  of  axpoii' 
ttdaaPy  tomttgi'  Ingwbcroadona  mental  pwctaata.  Knowfcdge 

fM*al«d  by  Obneeat;  14.  MifDtla  ftapDiMt  of  poetry  or 


dtolUi^roi 


.1  leproddctlott  of  ftufotten  kundadga  wi 
ZdmtmdGnney.  HitilnwedtbUtafoimatisncommmkatBd 
to  a  subject  In  the  lypnotic  trance  could  M  aubMciueDtly 
Rprodttced  tbrati^  tbe  handwdting,  wtflst  the  attaitlDn  of  tM 
•abject  yni  folly  employed  In  cosVctalBg  or  nading  iknidi  or 
an  Brithmetica]  pro^m  which  had  beei  art  during  the  ttanee 
Goold  be  lAzked  nit  nnda  rimOat  CMiditioiM  MtboMt  tbeappaieot 
coMdooniaas  of  the  tobject 

.   Aiitotna(icwiffie8f(nlbaaiottput,DodMbt,briifflot^ 
ntiface  only  the  ^biis  of  lapacd  memories  and  half-fonaed 

—^htatdt  that  dnatais  ait  made  ot.    But  there  an  iadkalion* 


exMUia  cbanctailnlca  wutedly  diveqent  ftooi  tboae  of  ilui 
nonnal  CDudaaaMM.  Inthewdt-kDowicaacieocededbyTb. 
FfcumayU>n/ada-d&;<a*i(tiran|(beunoaiBtirtpcodiKed 
'  character,  whiiih  pi 


the  bandwiitingaf  other  penaaa,livnig  or  dead.  NoiutfnqDailly 
tbe  writing  Ja  nverted.  to  that  it  tan  be  md  on^  in  a  lookfugi' 
glaaa  iSfitphtiBriflit  the  aldity  to  piadnce  inb  writing  it 
ollen anociated  with  the  liability  to aponlanrouiaoniiaTnbtiliaTfc 
The  hand  and  arm  are  often  inseniiUe  in  tbe  act  of  writing. 
Then  an  sonic  caaeionitcordin  iriiich  »»"—»•»— iij'fc—  ■■—■■it 
to  guide  hi)  band  not  by  ei^t,  but  by  aoibe  tpedal  eataatfoa  ot 
the  mUKular  aecae  (earpcnter,  XbiUI  njnahOi  I  '^i  *- 
Jamea,  frtcailmg'  Awmbm  S^.IL  p.  fsil. 

Automatic  wri^  betpieslly  aAfUta  indicatlowot  telepafly. 
The  Doat  remarkable  leria  of  antomatic  wiitinp  recoided  in  llna 
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vhich  ogoy  a  mtasure  of  seU^vcnunent  in  certain  specified 
respects. 

Id  philosophy,  the  term  (with  its  antithesis  "  heteronomy  ") 
was  applied  by  Kant  to  that  aspect  of  the  rational  will  in  wUch, 
jua  rational,  it  is  a  law  to  itself,  independently  alike  of  any 
external  authority,  of  the  results  of  experience  and  of  the  im« 
pulses  of  (Measure  and  pain.  In  the  q>liere  of  florals,  the  ultimate 
and  only  authority  which  the  mind  can  recognize  is  the  law 
which  emerges  from  the  pure  moral  consciousness.  This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  moral  freedom  can  be  understood.  (See 
Ethics;  Kant.)  Though  the  term  ''autonomy"  in  its  fullest 
sense  implies  entire  freedom  from  causal  necessity,  it  can  also 
be  used  even  in  determinist  theories  for  relative  indq)endence 
of  particular  conditions,  theological  or  ocmvtntional. 

AUTOPSY  (Gr.  aMs,  self,  and  tf^f,  sight,  investigation), 
a  personal  examination,  specifically  a  post-mortem  ("after 
death  ")  examination  of  a  dead  txxfy,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death,  &c.  The  term  "  necropsy "  (Gr.  'rtxp6tt  coipse)  is 
sometimes  used  In  this  sense.    (See  Coeonse  and  Medical 

JtntlSPRUDENCE.) 

AUTRAM,  JOSEPH  (18x3-2877),  French  poet,  was  bora  at 
Marseilla  on  the  20th  of  June  1813.  In  1833  be  addressed  an 
ode  to  Lamartine,  who  was  then  at  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  the 
East.  The  elder  poet  persuaded  the  young  man's  father  to 
allow  hfm  to  follow  his  poetic  bent,  and  Autran  remained  from 
that  time  a  faithful  disdple  of  Lamartine.  His  best  known 
work  is  La  Mer  (1835),  remodelled  in  1852  as  Les  Pohmes  de  ^ 
mer.  Ludibria  wenHs  (1838)  followed,,  and  the  success  of  these 
two  volumes  gained  for  Autian  the  librarianship  x>f  his  native 
town.  His  other  most  important  work  is  his  Vie  rwaU  (1856), 
a  series  of  pictures  of  peasant  life.  The  Algerian  campaigns 
inspired  him  with  verses  in  honour  of  the  common  soldier. 
MUianah  (1842)  describes  the  heroic  defence  of  that  town,  and 
in  the  same  vein  is  his  Labottreurs  et  sokUUs  (1854).  Among  his 
other  works  aro  the  PwoUs  de  Salomon  (1868),  EpUres  rustiques 
(1861),  Sonnets  eapricieux,  and  a  tragedy  played  with  great 
success  at  the  Odton  in  1848,  La  FUle  d^Esckyle.  A  definitive 
edition  of  his  works  was  brought  out  between  1875  and  z88i. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1868,  and  died 
at  Marseilles  on  the  6th  of  March  1877. 

AUTUN,  a  town  of  east-central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 

ment  in  the  department  of  SaAne-et-Loire,  62  m.  S.W.  of  Dijon 

on  the  Fari8-Ly6n  railway  to  Nevers.    Pop.  (1906)  11,937. 

Aututt  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 

which  runs  the  Arroux.    Its  former  greatness  &  attested  by 

many  Roman  remains^  the  chief  of  which  are  two  wdl-preserved 

stone  gateways,  the  Porte  d'  Arroux  and  the  Porte  St  Andr£, 

both  pierced  with  four  archways  and  surmounted  by  arcades. 

There  are  also  remains  of  the  old  ramparts  and  aqueducts,  of  a 

square  tower  called  the  Temple  <^  Janus,  of  a  theatre  and  of  an 

amphitheatre.    A  pyramid  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 

Couhard  waa  probably  a  sepulchral  monument.    The  chapel 

ti  St  Nicolas-  (i3th  century)  contains  mai^  of  the  remains 

dncovered  at  Auton.    The  cathedral  of  St  Laaare,  once  the 

chapel  attached  to  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  b 

in  the  hlghest.part  of  the  town.    Itbelongsmainly  to  the  xsth 

oentuiy,  but  the  Gothic  central,  tower  and  the  chapels  were 

added  hi  the  rsth  century  by.  Nicolas  Rolin,  chancellor  of 

Burgundy,  bom  aC  Autun.   The  chief  artistic  features  of  the 

chnrch  are  the  group  of  the  Last  Judgment  sculptured  on  the 

tynqMumm  above  the  west  door,  and  the  painting  by  Ini^es 

re[»rcaentlng  the  martjfidom  of  St  Symphorien,  which  took 

place  at  Auton  In  179.    In  the  cathedral  square  stands  the 

fountain  of  St  Laaaie,  a  work  of. the  Renaissance.    The  h6tel 

Rolin,  a  house  of  the  i$th  oentury,  contains  the  collections  of 

the  *'  Aeduan  literary  and  scientific  society.*'    The  h6tel  de 

▼me,  containing  a  museum  of  paintings,  the  law-court  and  the 

theatre  are  modem  bufldln^k    Autun  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 

of  tribunals  of  first  iastmire  andol  commerce,  and  has  an 

ecclesiastical  seminary,  a-communal  college  and  a  cavalry  school. 

Among  the  industries  of  the  town,  axe  the  extraction  of  oil  from 

the  Utummoua  schist  obtalied  fa  the  neighboishoodi  leather 
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manufacture,  metal-founding,  marUe-working,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  and  furniture.  Autun  is  the  commercial 
centre  for  a  large  part  of  the  Morvan,  and  has  considerable 
trade  in  timber  and  cattle. 

Autun  {AugtistodunMm)  succeeded  Bibracte  as  capital  of  the 
Aedui  when  Gaul  wss  reorganized  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  flourishing  town,  covering  double  its  present 
extent  and  renowned  for  its  schools  of  rhetoric  In  the  succeed- 
ing centuries  its  prosperity  drew  upon  it  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians,  the  Saracens  and  the  Nortaans.  The  counts  of 
Autun  in  880  became  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  the  to^n  was 
the  residence  Of  the  latter  till  1276.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
English  in  1379,  and,  in  1591,  owing  to  its  support  of  the  L^igue, 
had  to  siistain  a  siege  conducted  by  Maxshal  Jean  d'Aumont, 
general  of  Heniy  IV. 

See  H.  de  Fontenay,  Autun  et  ses  monuments  (Autun,  1899). 

AUTUNITB,  or  Calco-uranite,  a  mineral  which  is  one  of  the 
"  uranium  micas,"  differing  from  the  more  commonly  occurring 
torbemite  (q.v.)  or  cupro-uranite  in  contaiu'ng  calcium  in  place  (rf 
copper.  It  is  a  hydrous  uranium  and  calcium  phosphate, 
Ca  (UO0s(PO4)t+8(or  12)HiO.  Though  closely  resembling  the 
tetragonal  torbemite  in  form,  it  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic 
system  and  is  optically  biaxial.  The  crystals  have  the  shape 
of  thin  plates  with  very  nearly  square  outline  (89^  17'  instead 
of  90°).  An  important  character  is  the  perfect  micaceous 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  on  which  plane  the  lustre 
is  pearly.  The  colour  is  suIphur-yellow,  and  this  enables  the 
mineral  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the  emerald-green 
torbemite.  Hardness  2-2|;  specific  gravity  3*o5-3' 19.  Autunit^ 
is  usually  found  with  pitchblende  and  other  uranium  minerals, 
or  with  ores  of  silver,  tin  and  iron;  it  sometimes  coats 
joint-planes  in  gneiss  and  pegmatite.  Falkenstein  in  Sax<Miy, 
St  Symphorien  near  Autun  (hence  the  name  of  the  spedes), 
and  St  Day  in  Comwall  are  well-known  localities  for  this 
mineral.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AUVBRGNB,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  corresponding 
to  the  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de-D6me,  with  the 
anrondissement  of  Brioude  in  Haute-Loire.  It  contains  many 
mountains  volcanic  in  origin  (Plomb  du  Cantal,  Puy  de  Ddme, 
Mont  Dore),  fertile  valleys  such  as  that  of  Limagne,  vast  pasture- 
lands,  and  numerous  medicinal  springs.  Up  to  the  present 
day  the  population  retains  strongly-marked  Cdtic  characteristics^ 
In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  Arvemi  were  a  powerful  confederation, 
the  Arvemian  Verdngetorix  being  the  most  famous  of  the  Gallit 
chieftains  who  fought  against  the  Romans.  Under  the  empire 
Anemia  formed  part  of  Prima  Aquitania,  and  the  district  sbiued 
in  the  fortunes  of  Aquitaine  during  the  Merovingian  and  Caro- 
lingian  periods.  Auvergne  was  the  seat  of  a  separate  countshqy 
before  the  end  of  the  8th  century;  the  first  hereditary  count 
was  William  the  Pious  (886).  By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  ol 
Aquitaine  with  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  countship  passed  undef 
the  suzerainty  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
.  was  divided,  William  VIL,  called  the  Young  (x  14S-X 168),  having 
been  despoiled  of  a  portion  of  his  domain  by  his  uncle  William 
Vin.,called  the  01d,who  was  supported  by  Henry  II.  of  England^ 
so  that  he  only  retained  the  region  bounded  by  the  Allier  and  the 
Couz»  It  is  this  district  that  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
was  called  the  Dauphini  d'Autergne.  This  family- quarrel 
occasioned  the  intervention  of  Phih'p  Augustus^  king  of  France 
who  succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  alarge  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  aimexed  to  the  royal  domains  under  the  mme  of 
Terre  d*Au9ergne.  As  the  price  <^  his  concurrence  with  the  king 
in  this  matter,  the  bishop  of  Qermont,  Robert  I.  (ii9S'X227), 
was  granted  the  lordship  of  the  town  of  Clermont,  which  subse? 
quently  becama  a  countship.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  four 
great  historic  lordships  of  Auvergne.  The  Terre^  d^ Auvergne 
was  first  an  appanage  of  Count  Alphonse  of  Poitiers  (1341-1271), 
and  in  1:360  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France 
(duch6-pairie)  by  King  John  H.  in  favour  of  his  son  Johiii  through 
whose  daughter  the  new  title  passed  In  Z416  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  last  duke,  the  celebrated  constable  Charles  of 
BovboB,  united  the  domains  of  the  Daupkini  to  those  of  the 
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duchy,  but  all  were  confiscated  by  the  crown  in  consequence 
of  the  sentence  which  punished  the  constable's  treason  in  1537. 
The  countship,  however,  had  passed  in  1422  to  the  house  of 
La  Tour,  and  was  not  annexed  to  the  domain  until  161 5.  The 
administration  of  the  royal  province  of  Auvcrgne  was  organized 
under  Louis  XTV.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  it  formed  what 
was  called  a  "government,"  with  two  divisions:  Upper  Auvergne 
(Aurillac),  and  Lower  Auvenme  (Qermont). 

Bibliography. — Baluse,  Histoire  ^iniaiog^u4  dt  la  maison 
d" Auvergne  (1708) ;  Andr6  Imberdis,  Htstoire  ghUraU  de  I'Auoergne 
(1867);  J.  B.  M.  Bielawski,  Histoire  de  la  comU  d' Auvergne  et  de 
sa  capitale  Vic-te-Comle  (1868):  B.  Gonot,  Catalogue  des  ouvrages 
imprtmh  et  manuscrils  toncernant  I'Autergne  (1849).  See  further 
Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources  hisL,  Topwibliographiet  8. v. 

AUZANOHETBR  (Gr.  ah^jkm^,  to  increase,  itirpop,  measure), 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  increase  or  rate  of  growth  in  plants. 

AUZENTIUS  (fl.  c.  370),  of  Cappadoda,  an  Arian  theologian 

of  some  eminence  (see  Arius).    When  Constantine  deposed  the 

orthodox  bishops  who  resisted,  Auzentius  was  installed  into 

the  seat  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  came  to  be  regarded 

as  the  great  opponent  of  the  Niccne  doctrine  in  the  West    So 

prominent  did  he  become,  that  he  was  specially  mentioned  by 

name  in  the  condemnatory  decree  of  the  synod  which  Damasus, 

bishop  df  Rome,  urged  by  Athanasius^  convened  in  defence 

of  the  Nicene  doctrine  (a.d.  369).    When  the  orthodox  emperor 

Valentinian  ascended  the  throne,  Auxentius  was  left  undisturbed 

in  his  diocese,  but  his  theological  doctrines  were  publicly  attacked 

by  Hilary  of  Poitiers. 

The  chief  sounx  of  Information  about  him  is  the  Liber  conira 
Auxentium  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Hilary. 

AUXERRE,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Yonne,  38  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sens  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway, 
between  Laroche  and  Nevers.  Pop.  (1906)  16,97 1.^  It  is  situated 
on  the  slopes  and  the  summit  of  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yonne,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  leading  to  suburbs 
on  the  right  bank.  The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  its  streets 
are  steep  and  narrow,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  wide  tree-lined 
boulevards,  which  have  replaced  the  aAcicnt  fortifications,  and 
has  some'^ne  churches^  That  of  St  £tienne,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  is  a  majestic  Gothic  building  of  the  13 th  to  the  16th 
centuries.  It  is  entered  by  three  richly  sculptured  portals, 
over  the  middle  and  largest  of  which  is  a  ros6  window;  over  the 
north  portal  rises- a  niassive  tower,  but  that  which  should  sur- 
mount the  south  portal  is  unfini^ed.  The  lateral  entrances 
are  sheltered  by  tympana  and  arches  profusely  decorated  with 
statuettes.  Tl^  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles  and  lateral 
chapels,  transept  and  choir,  with  a  deambolatory  at  a  slightly 
lower  levd.  Beneath  the  their,  which  is  a  fine  elami^e  of  early 
Gothic  architecture,  extends  a  crypt  of  the  xxth  century  with 
mural  paintings  of  the  X2th  century.  The  church  has  some  fine 
stained  glass  and  maily  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
andent  episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  prefecture,  stands  behind 
the  cathedral;  it  preserves  a  Romanesque  gallery  of  the  12th 
century.  The  church  of  St  Eusdbe  belongs  to  the  1 2th,  Z3th  and 
x6th  centuries.  Of  the  abbey  church  of  St  Germain,  buOt  in 
the  X3th  and  .X4th  centuries,  most  of  the  nave  has  disappeared, 
so  that  its  imposing  Romanesque  tower  stands  apart  from  it; 
crypts  of  the  9U1  century  contain  the  tombs  of  bishops  of  Awnrre. 
The  abbey  was  once  fortified  and  a  high  wall  and  cylindrical 
tower  remain.  The  buildings  (i8th  century)  are.partly  occupied 
by  a  hospital  and  a  training-college.  The  cfaurdi  of  St  Pierre, 
in  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  is  con- 
^>icu<Ais  for  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  its  west  facade. 
The  old  ]aw<^x>urt  contdns  the  museum,  with  a  collection  of 
antiquitfa  and  paintings,  and  a  library.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  dating  from  the  xsth 
century,  Auxerre-has  statues  of  Marshal  Davout,  J.B.J.  Fourier 
and  Paul  Bert,  the  two  latter  natives  of  the  town.  The  town 
b  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  and  a  brandi  of  the  Bank  of  France.  A  lyc^e 
for  girls,  a  communal  college  and  trainmg  colleges  are  among  its 
educational  establishments.  Manufacturcsofochre,  of  which  there 
are  quarries  in  the  Yloinity,  and  of  iron  goods  are  carried  o&r  The 


canal  of  Nivemais  reaches  as  far  as  Auxerre,  whidi  has  a  busy 
port  and  carries  on  boat-building.  Trade  is  principally  in  the 
choice  wine  of  the  surrounding  vineyards,  and  in  timber  and 
coal. 

Auxerre  (Autessiodurum)  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a 
civitas  in  the  3rd  century.  Under  the  Merovingian  kings  the 
abbey  of  St  Germain,  named  after  the  6th  bishop,  was  founded, 
and  in  the  9th  century  its  schools  had  made  the  town  a  scat  of 
learning.    The  bishopric  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

The  coimtship  of  Auxerre  was  granted  by  King  Robert  L 
to  his  son-in-law  Renaud,  count  of  Nevers.  It  remained  in  the 
house  of  Nevers  until  1 184,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  that  of 
Courtenay.  Other  alliances  transferred  it  successively  to  the 
families  of  Donzy,  Ch&tillon,  Bourbon  and  Burgundy.  Alice 
of  Burgundy,  countess  of  Auxerre,  married  John  of  Ch&Ions 
(d.  X309),  and  several  counts  of  Auxerre  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Chftlons  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  against  the 
English  during  the  Z4th  century.  John  II.,  count  of  Auxerre, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cr^cy  (1346),  and  his  grandson,  John 
IV.,  sold  his  countship  to  King  Charles  V.  in  1370. 

AUXILIARY  (from  Lat  auxUium,  help),  that  which  gives  aid 
or  support;  the  term  is  used  in  grammar  of  a  verb  which 
completes  the  tense,  mood  or  voice  of  another  verb;  in  engineer- 
ing, e.g.  of  the  low  steam  power  used  to  supplement  the  sail- 
power  in  sailing  ships,  still  occasionally  used  in  yachts,  sealers 
or  whalers;  and  in  military  use,  of  foreign  or  allied  troops, 
more  properly  of  any  troops  not  permanently  maintained 
under  arms.  In  the  British  army  the  term  "  Auxiliary  Forces  ** 
was  employed  formerly  to  include  the  Militia,  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  and  the  Volunteers. 

AUXIMUH  (mod.  Osimo),  an  ancient  town  in  Picenum,  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  8  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  road  from 
Ancona  to  Nuceria.  It  was  selected  by  the  Romans  as  a  fortress 
to  protect  their  settlements  in  northern  Picenum,  and  strongly 
fortified  in  X74  B.C.  The  walls  erected  at  that  period,  of  large 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  still  exist  in  great  part.  Auximum 
became  a  colony  at  latest  in  157  B.C.  It  often  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars,  owing  to  its  strong  position.  Pompey 
was  its  patron,  and  intended  that  Caesar  should  find  resistance 
here  in  49  B.C.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  imperial  times,  as  inscriptions  and  the  monuments 
of  its  fonmi  (the  present  piazza)  show.  In  the  6th  century  it  is 
called  by  Procopius  the  chief  town  oi  Picenum,  Ancona  being 
spoken  of  as  its  harbour.  ,  (T.  As.) 

AUXONNB,  a  town  of  eastern  Fk-ance,  in  the  department 
of  C6te  d'Or,  ig  m.  E.S.E.  of  Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon  rail- 
way to  Belfort.  Pop.  (X906)  2766  (town);  6307  (commune). 
Auxonne  is  a  quiet  town  situated  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sa6ne.  It  preserves  remains  of  ramparts,  a  stronghold  of 
the  x6th  centuiy  flanked  by  C3dindrical  towers,  and  a  sculptured 
gateway  of  the  xsth  century.  Vauban  restored  these  works  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  X7th  century,  and  buHt  the  arsenal  now  used 
as  a  market.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  dates  from  the  X4th 
century.  Of  the  two  towers  surmounting  its  triple  porch  only 
that  to  the  south  is  fini^ed.  A  lofty  sph-e  rises  above  a  third 
tower  over  the  crossing.  The  hfttel  de  ville  (15th  century)  and 
some  houses  of  the  Renaissance  period  are  also  of  architectural 
interest  A  statue  of  Napoleon  I,  as  a  «ub-lieutenant  com- 
memorates his sojoxims  in  thetownfrom  1788  to  X79X.  Auxonne 
has  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and  a  communal  college.  Its: 
industries  are  unimportant,  but  it  ha»  a  large  trade  in  the  vege- 
tables produced  by  the  numerous  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity* 

Auxonne,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  its  position  on 
the  Sa6ne.  (ad  Sonam),  was  in  the  middle  ages  chief  place  of  a 
countship,  whidi  in  the  first  half  of  the  13^1  centuiy  passed  to 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  The  town  received  a  charter  in  1229 
and  derived  some  importance  from  the  xHint  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  fotinded  in  it.  It  was  invested  by  the  allies  in  x^i4,: 
and  surrendered  to  an  Austrian  force  in  the  following  year. 

AVA,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bunnan  empire,  now  a 
subdivision  of  the  Sagaiiig  district  in  theSagaing  division  of 
Upper  Banna.    It  is  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  opposite 
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btnk  to  Sagiing,  with  wUdi  it  wHa  aaalgamatad  in  1889. 
Axnarapura,  another  ancient  capital,  lies  ^  m.  to  the  north-east 
of  Ava,  and  Mandalay^  the  present  capital,  ^  m.  to  the  north. 
The  classical  name  of  Ava  is  Yadanapura,  '*  the  dty  of  precious 
gems."  It  Was  founded  by  Thadomin  Fayft  in  a.d.  1364  as 
successor  to  Pag&n,  and  the  religious  buildings  of  Pagin  were  to 
a  certain  extent  reproduced  here,  Although  on  nothing  like  the 
same  scale  as  regards  either  size  or  Q>lcndou£.  It  remained  the 
seat  of  government  for  about  four  centuries  with  a  succession  Of 
thirty  kings.  In  X783  a  new  capital,  Am&rapura,  was  founded 
by  Bodaw  PayS,  but  was  desated  again  in  favourol  Ava  by  King 
Baggidaw  in  1823.  On  his  dqx)sition  by  King  Tharawaddi 
in  1837,  the  capital  reverted  to  Amarapura;  but  finally  in  i860 
the  last  capital  of  Mandalay  was  occupied  by  King  Mindfin. 
For  pictunsque  beauty  Ava  »  unequalled  in  Bunna,  but  it  is 
now  more  like  a  parl^  than  the  site  of  an  old  capital  Traces  of 
the  great  council  chamber  and  van'ous  portions  of  the  ro3ral  palace 
are  still  visible,  but  otherwise  the  secular  buildings  are  completely 
destroyed ;  and  most  of  the  religious  edifices  are  also  dilapidated: 

AVADANA*  the  name  given  to  a  type  of  Buddhist  romance 
literature  represented  by  a  Iai;ge  number  of  Sanskrit  (Nepalese) 
collections,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Avadftnasataka  (Century 
of  Legends),  and  the  Divyftvadana  (The  Heavenly  Legend). 
Though  of  later  date  than  most  of  the  canonical  Buddhist  books, 
they  arc  held  in  veneration  by  the  orthodox,  and  occupy  much 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  Buddhism  that  the  Pxirlnas 
do  towards  Bcahminism. 

AVAHI,  the  native  name  of  a  Malagasy  lemur  {Avakis  laniger) 
nearly  allied  to  the  indri  (;.o.),  and  the  smallest  representative 
of  the  subfamily  Indrisinae,  characterized  by  its  wooUy  coat,  and 
measuring  about  38  in.  in  length,  of  which  rather  more  than  half 
b  accounted  for  by  the  tail.  Unlike  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  the  avahi  is  nocturnal,  and  docs  not  associate  in  small 
troops,  but  is  met  with  either  alone  or  in  pairs.  Very  slow  in 
its  movements,  it  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  but,  when  it  does, 
walks  upright  like  the  other  members  of  the  group.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  forests  which  clothe  the  mountains  en  the  east 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  also  in  a  limited  district  on  the  north- 
west coast,  the  specimens  from  the  latter  locality  being  of  smaller 
size  and  rather  different  in  colour.  The  eastern  phase  is  generally 
rusty  red  above,  with  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs  white;  while 
the  predominant  hue  in  the  western  form  is  usually  yellowish 
brown.     (See  Psimates.)  (R.  L.*) 

AVALANCHE  (adopted  from  a  French  dialectic  form,  avdanu; 
descent),  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice  mingled  with  earth  and  stones, 
which  nishes  down  a  mountain  side,  carrying  everything  before 
it,  and  producing  a  strong  wind  which  uproots  trees  on  each  side 
of  its  coiurse.  Where  the  supply  of  snow  exceeds  the  loss  by 
evaporation  the  surplus  descends  the  mountain  sides,  slowly 
in  the  form  of  glaciers,  or  suddenly  in  icc-falls  or  in  avalanches. 
A  mass  of  snow  may  accumulate  upon  a  steep  slope  and  become 
compacted  into  ice  by  pressure,  or  remain  loosely  aggregated. 
^lien  the  foundation  gives  way,  owing  to  the  loosening  effect 
of  spring  rains  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  whole  mass  slides 
downward.  A  very  small  cause  will  sometimes  set  a  mass  of 
overloaded  snow  in  motion.  Thunder  or  even  a  loud  shout  is 
said  to  produce  this  effect  when  the  mass  is  just  poised,  and 
Swiss  guides  often  enjoin  absolute  silence  when  crossing  dan^»ous 
spots. 

AVALU)N,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondiss&- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Aiuerre  on  a 
branch  of  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  5x97.  The 
town,  with  wide  streets  and  picturesque  promenades,  is  finely 
situated  on  a  promontory,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  on  the 
south  by  the  Cousin,  on  the  east  and  west  by  small  streams. 
Its  chief  building,  the  church  of  St  Lazare,  dates  from  the  X2th 
century.  The  two  western  portals  are  adorned  with  sculpture 
in  the  ornate  Romanesque  style;  the  tower  on  the  left  of  the 
facade  was  rebuilt  in  the  17  th  century.  The  Tour  de  L'Uorloge, 
pierced  by  a  gateway  through  which  passes  the  Grande  Rue,  is 
a  15th  century  structure  containing  a  museum  on  its  second 
floor.    Remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  including  seven  of 


the  flanking  towers,  are  ttiU  to  be  seen.  Avallon  has  a  statue  cl 
Vauban,  the  militaiy  engineer.  The  public  institutions  include 
the  subpiefecture,  a  tribunal  of.  first  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  The  manufacture  of  biscuits  and  gingerbread,  and  of 
leather  and  faun  implements  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  consider* 
able  traffic  in  wood,  wine,  and  the  live-stock  and  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Avallon  {AbaUo)  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  seat  of  a  viscoun^ 
dqpendent  on  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  on  the  death  ol 
Charles  the  Bold  passed  under  the  royal  authority. 

AVALON  (also  writteii  Avallon,  Avollon,  Avilion  and 
Avelion),  in  Welsh  mythology  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  after- 
wards an  earthly  paradise  in  the  western  seas,  and  finally,  in  the 
Arthurian  romances,  the  abode  of  heroes  to  which  King  Arthur 
was  conveyed  after  his  last  battle.  In  Welsh  the  name  is  Ynys 
yr  Afallon,  usually  interpreted  **  Isle  of  Apples,"  but  possibly 
connected  with  the  Celtic  tradition  of  a  king  over  the  dead  nam^ 
Avalloc  (in  Welsh  Afallach).  If  the  traditional  derivation  is 
correct,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  afal,  an  apple,  and, 
as  no  other  large  fruit  was  well  known  to  the  races  of  northern 
Europe,  is  probably  intended  to  symbolize  the  feasting  and 
enjoyments  of  elysium.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Ynysvitrin 
and  Ynysgutrin,  "  Isle  of  Glass  " — which  appear  to  be  identical 
with  Glasberg,  the  Teutonic  kingdom  of  the  dead.  Perhaps 
owing  to  a  confusion  between  Glasberg  or  Ynysvitrin  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Clacstinga-burh,  Glastonbury,  the  name  "  Isle  of 
Avalon  "  was  given  to  the  low  ridge  in  central  Somersetshire 
which  culminates  in  Glastonbury  Tor,  while  Glastonbury  itself 
came  to  be  called  Avalon.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
identify  Avalon  with  other  places  in  England  and  Wales. 

See  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend,  by  J.  Rhys  (Oxford,  1891); 
also  Arthur  (King)  ;  Atlantis. 

AVARAY,  a  French  territorial  title  belonging  to  a  family 
some  of  whose  members  have  been  conspicuous  in  history.  The 
B^maise  family  named  B6siade  moved  into  the  province  of 
Orl^nais  in  the  x  7  th  centiuy,  and  there  acquired  the  estate  of 
Avaray.  In  X667  Th^ophile  de  B^siade,  marquis  d'Avaray, 
obtained  the  office  of  grand  bailiff  of  Orleans,  which  was  held  by 
several  of  his  descendants  after  him.  Claude  Antoine  de  Bdsiade^ 
marquis  d'Avaray,  was  deputy  for  the  baiUiage  of  Orleans  in 
the  states-general  of  X789,  and  proposed  a  Dularatum  oj  the 
Duties  of  Man  as  a  pendant  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man;  hi  subsequently  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  x8x4, 
a  peer  of  Franco  in  X815,  and  due  d'Avaray  in  1818.  Antoine 
Loub  Francois,  comte  d'Avaray,  son  of  the  above,  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Revolution  by  his  devotion  to  the  comte  de 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  emigration  he 
assisted.  Having  nominally  become  king  in  X799,  that  prince 
created  the  estate  of  Ile-Jourdain  a  duchy,  under  the  tide  of 
Avaray,  in  favour  of  the  comte  d'Avaray,  whom  he  termed  his 
"  Uberator."  (M.  P.*) 

AVARS,  or  Avasi,  an  East  Caucasian  people,  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Lesghian  tribes,  inhabiting  central  Daghestan  (see 
Lesgbians).  They  are  the  only  L^hiah  tribe  who  possess  a 
written  language,  for  which  they  make  use  of  the  Arabic  char- 
acters. They  are  often  confused  with  the  Avars  whose  empire 
on  the  Danube  was  broken  by  Charlemagne;  but  Komarov 
asserts  that  they  are  of  more  recent  origin  as  a  tribe,  their  name 
being  Lowlaiui  Turki  for  "  vagrant "  or  "  refugee." 

AVATAR*  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  "descent,"  specially 
used  in  Hindu  mythology  (and  so  in  English)  to  ejq>rMS  the 
incarnation  of  a  deity  visiting  the  earth  for  any  purpose.  The 
ten  Avatars  of  Vishnu  are  the  most  famous.  The  Hindus 
believe  he  has  appeared  (i)  as  a  fish,  (2)  as  a  tortoise,  (3)  as  a 
hog,  (4)  as  a  monster,  half  man  half  lion,  to  destroy  the  giant 
Iranian,  (5)  as  a  dwarf,  (6)  as  R&ma,  (7)  again  as  RAma  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  thousand-armed  giant  Cartasuciriarguimn, 
(8)  as  Krishna,  (9)  as  Buddha.  They  allege  that  the  tenth 
Avatar  has  yet  to  occur  and  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  white-winged 
horse  (Kalki)  who  will  destroy  the  earth. 

AVEBURY,  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  xsx  Baron  (1834-  )• 
English  banker,  politician  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  Lond^ 
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on  the  30th  of  April  1834,  the  son  of  Sir  John  WiUfam  Lubbock, 
3rd  baronet,  himself  a  highly  distinguished  man  of  science. 
John  Lubbock  was  sent  to  Eton  in  1845;  ^t  three  years  later 
was  taken  into  his  father's  bank,  and  became  a  partner  at 
twenty-two.  In  1865  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  His  love 
of  science  kept  pace  with  his  increasing  participation  in  public 
a£fairs.  He  served  on  commissions  upon  coinage  and  other 
financial  questions;  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  president 
of  the  Entomological  Society  and  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute.  Early  in  his  career  several  banking  reforms  of  great 
importance  were  due  to  his  initiative,  while  such  works  as 
Prehistoric  Times  (1865)  and  The  Origin  of  CivUisation  (1870) 
were  proceeding  from  his  pen.  In  1870,  and  again  in  1874,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Maidstone.  He  lost  the 
seat  at  the  election  of  x88o;  but  was  at  once  elected  member 
for  London  University,  of  which  he  had  been  vice-chancellor 
since  1872.  He  carried  numerous  enactments  in  parliament, 
including  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  1871,  and  biDs  dealing  with 
absconding  debtors,  shop  hours  regulations,  public  libraries, 
open  spaces,  and  the  preservation  of  andent  monimients,  and 
he  proved  himself  an  indefatigable  and  influential  member  of 
the  Unionist  party.  A  prominent  supporter  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  he  took  an  active  part  in  criticizing  the  encroachment 
of  municipal  trading  and  the  increase  of  the  municipal  debt. 
He  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in 
1879;  in  1881  he  was  president  of  the  British  Association,  and 
from  1881  to  x886  president  of  the  Linnaean  Sodety.  He 
received  honorary  degrees  from  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  (where  he  was  Rede  lecturer  in  1886),  Edinburgh, 
Dublin  and  WQrzburg;  and  in  1878  was  appointed  a  trustee 
<^  the  British  Museum.  From  x888  to  1892  he  was  president 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce;  from  1889  to  1890  vice- 
chairman  and  from  1890  to  1892  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council.  During  the  same  period  he  served  on  royal  commissions 
on  education  and  on  gold  and  silver.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
a  privy  councillor;  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
design  on  the- new  coinage  in  1891.  In  1900  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Avebury,  and  he  continued 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  pubUc  life,  not  onty  by  the  weight  of 
his  authority  on  many  subjects,  but  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  lent  his  support  to  movements  for  the  public  benefit.  Among 
other  matters  he  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  proportional 
representation.  As  an  original  author  and  a  thoughtful 
popularizer  of  natural  history  and  philosophy  he  had  few  rivals 
in  his  day,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  editions  issued  of 
many  of  his  writings,  among  which  the  most  widely-read  have 
been:  The  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  (1873),  British 
Wild  Flowers  (1875),  ^«^.  ^ces  and  Wasps  (1882),  Flowers, 
Fruit  and  Leaves  (1886),  The  Pleasures  of  Life  (1887),  The  Senses, 
Instincts  and  Intelligence  of  Animals  (1888),  The  Beauties  of 
Nature  (1892),  The  Use  of  Life  (1894). 

AVBBURT,  a  village  in  the  Devizes  parliamentary  division 
of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  river  Rennet,  8  m.  by  road  from 
Marlborough.  The  fine  church  of  St  James  contains  an  early 
font  with  Norman  carving,  a  rich  Norman  doorway,  a  pabted 
reredos,  and  a  beautiful  old  roodstone  in  good  preservation. 
Avebury  House  is  Elizabethan,  with  a  curious  stone  dovecot. 
The  village  has  encroached  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  stone 
drde  (not  quite  circular),  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart 
of  earth,  and  once  approached  by  two  avenues  <A  monoliths. 
Within  the  larger  drde  were  two  smaller  ones,  placed  not  in  the 
axis  of  the  great  one  but  on  its  north-eastern  side,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  a  double  concentric  ring  of  stones;  the  centre  being 
in  one  case  a  menhir  or  pillar,  in  the  other  a  dolmen  or  tablestone 
resting  on  two  uprights.  Few  traces  remain,  as  the  monoliths 
have  been  largely  broken  up  for  building  purposes.  The  drde 
is  the  largest  ^>ecimen  of  primitive  stone  monuments  in  Britain, 
measuring  on  the  average  1200  ft.  in  diameter.  The  stones  are 
all  the  native  Sarsens  which  occur  everywhere  in  the  district, 
and  show  no  evidence  of  having  been  hewn.  Those  still  re- 
maining vary  In  size  from  5  to  20  ft.  in  height  above  ground, 
•nd  from  3  to  13  ft.  in  breadth.    As  in  the  cate  of  Stonehenge, 


the  purpose  for  whidi  the  Avebury  monument  was  erected 
has  been  the  source  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  anti- 
quaries, Dr  Stukdy  {StoneJtenge  a  Temple  restored  to  the  British 
Druids,  1740)  regarding  it  as  a  Druidical  temple,  while  Fergusson 
{Rude  Stone  Monuments,  1872)  believed  that  it,  as  well  as  Silbury 
Hilt,  marks  the  site  of  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  in  the  la^ 
Arthurian  battle  at  Badon  Httl  (aj>.  520).  The  majority  of  anti- 
quaries, however,  see  no  reason  for  dissociating  its  dironological 
horizon  from  that  of  the  numerous  other  analogous  monuments 
found  in  Great  Britain,  many  of  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
burial  places  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Excavations  were  carried  out 
here  in  1908,  but  without  throwing  any  important  new  light  on 
the  monument. 

Tliere  are  many  barrows  on  the  neighbouruig  downs,  besides 
traces  of  a  double  oval  of.  monoliths  on  Hackpen  hill,  and  the 
huge  mound  of  Silbury  Hill.  Waden  Hill,  to  the  south,  has  been, 
like  Badbury,  identified  with  Badon  Hill,  which  Weis  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  the  twelfth  and  last  great  battle  of  King  Arthur 
in  520.  Tlie  Roman  road  from  Winchester  to  Bath  skhrts  the 
south  side  of  Silbury  HilL 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  church  of  Avebury 
(Avreberie,  Abury),  with  two  hides  attached,  was  hdd  in  chief 
by  Rainbold,  a  priest,  and  was  bestowed  by  Henry  HI.  on  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Cirencester,  who  continued  to  hold  it  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  manor  of  Avebury  was  granted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St  George 
of  BoucherViUe  in  Normandy,  and  a  ceU  from  that  abbey  was 
subsequently  established  here.  In  consequence  of  the  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  this  manor  was  annexed 
by  the  crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  newly  founded  college 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  together  with  all  the  possessions, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  priory. 

AVBIA,  an  andent  town  of  the  Vestini,  on  the  Via  Claudia 
Nova,  6  m.  S^E.  of  Aquik,  N.E.  of  the  modem  village  of  Fossa. 
Some  remains  of  andent  buildings  still  exist,  and  the  name 
Avda  still  clings  to  the  place.  The  identification  was  first 
made  by  V.  M.  Giovenazri,  Delia  Cittd  di  Avda  ne*  Vestini 
(Rome,  1773).  Paintings  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Cryptas, 
of  the  X2th  to  X5th  centuries,  are  important  in  the  history  of  art. 
An  inscription  of  a  stationarius  of  the  3rd  centuty,  sent  here  on 
special  duty  (no  doubt  for  the  suppression  of  brigandage) ,  was 
found  here  in  1902  (A.  von  Donuuzewski,  Rdm.  Mitt.,  X902, 330). 

AVEIRO,  a  seaport,  episcopal  sec,  and  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district,  formeriy  induded  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
Portugal;  on  the  river  Vouga,  and  the  Lisbon-Oporto  railway. 
Pop.  (X900)  9979.  Aveiro  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  a 
marshy  lagoon,  containing  many  small  islands,  and  measuring 
about  X5  m.  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  X  m.  The  Barra  Nova,  an  artificial  canal  about  33  ft. 
deep,  was  constructed  between  1801  and  1808,  and  gives  access  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  local  industries  include  the  preparation 
of  sea-salt,  the  catching  and  curing  of  fish,  especially  sardines 
and  oysters,  and  the  gathering  of  aquatic  plants  (moHQo) .  There 
is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  wine,  oil  and  fruit;  while  the  Aveiro 
district  contains  copper  and  lead  mines,  besides  much  good 
pasture-land. 

Aveiro  is  probably  the  Roman  Talabriga.  In  the  1 6th  century 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  JoSo  Affonso,  one  of  the  first  navigators 
to  visit  the  fishing-grounds  of  Newfoundland;  and  it  soon 
became  famous  for  its  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  vessels,  which 
sailed  yearly  to  that  country,  and  returned  laden  with  dried 
codfish.  During  the  same  century  the  cathedral  was  built,  and 
the  dty  was  made  a  duchy.  The  title  "  duke  of  Aveiro  "  became 
extinct  when  its  last  holder,  Dom  Jos£  Mascarenhas  e  Lancaster, 
was  burned  alivfe  for  high  treason,  in  1759.  The  administrative 
district  of  Avdro  coinddes  with  the  north-western  part  of  the 
province  of  Beira;  pop.  (1900)  303,169;  area,  1065  sq.  m. 

AVELLA  (anc.  Abella),  a  city  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  AveUino,  23  m.  N.E.  of  Naples  by  rail.  Pop.  (190X) 
4x07.  It  is  finely  situated  in  fertile  territory  and  its  nuts  (nuces 
Abdlanae)  and  fruit  were  renowned  in  Roman  days.  About  2  m. 
to  the  north-east  Kes  Avella  Vecchia,  the  andent  Abella.  regarded 
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by  the  ancients  as  a  Chalcidian  colony.    An  important  Oscan 

{nscription  relates  to  a  treaty  with  Nola,  regarding  a  joint  temple 

of  Hercules,  attributable  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.    Under  the 

early  empire  it  had  already  become  a  colony  and  had  perhaps 

been  one  since  the  time  of  Suite.    It  has  remains  of  the  walls  of 

the  dtadd  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  tey  on  the  road  from 

Note  to  Abellinmn,  which  was  here  periiaps  joined  by  a  branch 

from  Suessute. 

See  J.  Beloch,  CampanicH  (and  ed.,  Bresteu,  1890),  411  seq. 

(T.  As.) 

AVBLUNO,  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  Campante,  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  A  vellino,  1 1 50  f  t  above  sea-level,  7$  m. 
direct  and  59  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Vergine.  Pop.  (1901)  23,760.  There  «re  ruins  of  the  castle 
constructed  in  the  9th  or  xoth  century,  in  which  the  antlpope 
Anacletus  II.  crowned  Coimt  Roger  IL  Idng  of  Sicily  and  Apulia. 
Avellino  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Benevento  and  Rocdietta  S. 
Antonio.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Abellinum,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  2\  m.  north-east,  dose  to  the  village  of  Atri- 
palda,  and  consist  of  remains  of  dty  waHs  and  an  amphitheatre  in 
opus  retUvhtum,  i.e.  of  the  early  imperial  period,  when  Abellinum 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  ptece  of  a  tribe,  to  which  bdonged 
also  the  independent  communities  of  the  A  beUinates  cogttomne 
Protropi  among  the  Hirpini,  and  the  AbeUinates  eognominali 
Marsi  among  the  Apulians  (Nissen,  Italiseke  LawUskunde,  ii.82 a). 
It  tey  on  the  boundary  of  Campante  and  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Note  (and  perhaps 
also  from  Suessute)  and  Salemum  to  Beneventunu 

The  Monte  Vergine  (4165  ft)  lies  4  m.  to  the  N.W.  of  Avellino; 
upon  the  summit  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  11x9, 
which  contains  a  miraculous  picture  attributed  to  S.  Luke 
(the  greatest  festival  Is  on  the  8th  of  September).  The  present 
church  te  baroque  in  style,  but  contains  some  wwks  of  art  of 
earlier  periods.  The  important  archives  have  been  transported 
to  Naples.  (T.  As.) 

AVEH PACE  (Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  Yabya,  known  as 

Ibn  Bftjja  or  Ibn  §A'igh,  i.e.  son  of  the  goldsmith,  the  name 

bdng  corrupted  by  the  Latins  into  Avempace,  Avenpace  or 

Aben  Pace],  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 

the  Arab  philosophers  of  Spain.    Little  b  known  <A  the  detaib 

of  his  life.    He  was  bom  probably  at  Saragossa  towards  the  dose 

of  the  1 1  th  century.    According  to  Ibn  KhaqSn,  a  contemporary 

writer,  he  became  a  student  of  the  exact  sdences  and  was  also  a 

musician  and  a  poet    But  he  was  a  philosopher  as  well,  and 

apparently  a  sceptic    He  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  Koran,  to 

have  denied  the  return  to  Oxl,  and  to  have  regarded  death  as  the 

Old  of  existence.    But  even  in  that  orthodox  age  he  became 

vizier  to  the  amir  of  Murda.    Afterwards  he  went  to  Valencte, 

then  to  Saragossa.    After  the  fall  of  Saragossa  (11x9)  he  went  to 

Seville,  then  to  Xativa,  where  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Istem 

to  save  hte  life.    Finally  he  retired  to  the  Almoravid  court  at 

Fez,  where  he  was  poisoned  in  1138.  Ibn  *Usaibi  *  a  gives  a  list 

of  twenty-five  of  his  works,  but  few  of  these  remain.    He  had 

a  dbtinct  influence  upon  Averroes  (see  Arabian  Philosophy). 

For  hb  life  see  M'G.  de  Stene's  trans,  of  Ibn  Khamkdn's  Bio- 
t^tkkal  Dictionary  (Paris  and  London,  1843),  vol.  ili.  pp.  130  ff., 
and  Ibn  'Usaibi'a's  biosraphy  transteted  In  P.  de  Gayango*'  edition 
of  the  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  by  al-Maqqari 
(London,  1840;,  vol.  ii.,  appendix,  p.  xiL  List  of  extant  works  in 
C.  Brockdmann's  Geschichle  der  arabiuhen  Lilteratur,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
For  hi*  phikMophy  cf.  T.  J.  de  Boer's  Tke  History  of  Philosophy  in 
JsUm  (London,  1903).  ch.  vi.  (G.  W.  T.) 

AVENARIUS.  RICHARD  REINRICH  LDDWIG  (1843-1896), 
(German  phitesopher,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  November 
1843.  Hb  education,  begun  in  ZUrich  and  Berlin,  was  completed 
at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  he  graduated  in  X876.  In 
1877  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  ZQrich,  where  he 
died  on  the  x8th  of  August  1896.  At  Li^>zig  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  AkademiKh-pkilosopkische  Verein^  and  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Vierleljakrsschrift  fUr  wissenschajtlidu  PlnUh 
sopkie.  In  1868  he  pubUshed  an  essay  on  the  Pantheism  of 
Spinoza.  His  chief  works  are  Pkilasopkie  als  Denken  der  Welt 
temdsi  dem  Primip  des  hMmsIm  Kraftmattes  (1876)  and  the 


KriHk  dor  rehten  Btfahntng  (1888-1890).    In  these  works  he 

made  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  thought  and  action.     Like 

Mach,  he  started  from  the  prindple  of  economy  of  thinking,  and 

in  the  Kritik  endeavoured  to  ezptein  pure  experience  in  relation 

to  knoidedge  and  environment.    He  discovers  that  statements 

dependent  upon  environment  constitute  pure  experience.    This 

philosophy,  called  Empirio-critidsm,  b  not,  however,  a  realbtic 

but  an  idealbtic  dualism,  nor  can  it  be  called  materialbm. 

See  Wnndt,  PkUos.  Stud.  ziii.  (1807);  Carstanjen  and  Willy 
in  Ztitsch,  /.  wiss,  Philos,  xx.  (1896),  361  ff.;  xx.  57  ff.;  xxii. 
53  ff.;  J.  PetsoldC's  Einfikrung  t»  d,  Pkihs.  d,  reinen  Btfakrung 
(1900). 

AVENGER  OF  BLOOD,  the  person,  usually  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  hb 
death  by  lulUng  the  murderer.  In  primitive  sodcties,  biefore 
the  evolution  of  settled  government,  or  the  uprise  of  a 
systematized  criminal  tew,  crimes  of  violence  were  r^arded  as 
injuries  of  a  personal  character  to  be  punbhed  by  the  sufferer  or 
hb  kinsfolk.  Thb  riglit  of  vengeance  was  conmion  to  naoat 
countries,  and  in  many  was  the  subject  of  strict  regutetions  and 
limitations.  It  was  prevented  from  running  into  excesses  by 
the  tew  of  sanctuary  (q.v.)  and  in  many  tends  the  institution  oif 
blood-money,  and  the  wergild  offered  the  wrong-doer  a  mode  of 
escaping  from  hb  enemies'  revenge.  The  Mosaic  tew  recognized 
the  right  of  vengeance,  but  not  the  money-compensation.  The 
Kwan,  on  the  omtcaiy,  Triiile  sanctioning  the  vengeance,  also 
permits  pecuniary  commutation  for  murder. 

AVENGERS,  or  Venoicatori,  a  secret  sodety  formed  about 
1186  in  Sicily  to  avenge  popular  wrongs.  The  society  was 
finally  suppressed  by  King  William  II.,  the  Norman,  who  hanged 
the  grand  master  and  branded  the  members  with  hot  irons, 

AVENTAIL,  or  Avantaille  (0.  Fr.  Mven/aii,  presumably  from 
a  Latin  word  txvenlaadnm^  air-hole),  the  mouthpiece  of  an  old- 
fashioned  helmet,  movable  to  admit  the  air. 

AVENTINUS  (x477-i534)»  the  name  taken  by  Johann  Tur- 
IIAIR,  author  of  the  Annolfs  Boiorum^  or  Ann(Us  oj  Bavaria, 
from  Aventinum,  the  Latin  name  of  the  town  of  Abensbecg, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  July  1477.  Having  studied  at 
Ingobtadt,  Vienna,  Cracow  and  Parb,  he  returned  to  Ingobtadt 
in  1507,  and  in  1509  was  appointed  tutor  to  Loub  and  Ernest, 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Albert  the  Wise,  the  tete  duke  of  Bavaria^ 
Munich.  He  retsuned  thb  position  until  1517,  wrote  a  Latin 
grammar,  and  other  manuals  for  the  use  of  his  pupib,  and  in 
1 5x5  travdied  in  Italy  with  Ernest  Encouraged  by  William  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  he  began  to  write  the  Antiales  Boiorum,  about 
15x7,  and  finishing  this  book  in  1521,  undertook  a  (krman 
version  of  it,  entitled  Bayerscke  Chronik,  which  he  completed 
some  years  later.  He  assisted  to  found  the  Sodaiiias  lilteraria 
Aniilosladensis,  under  the  auspices  of  which  several  old  manu- 
scripts were  brought  to  light  Although  Aventinus  did  not 
definitely  adopt  the  reformed  faith,  he  sympathized  with  the 
reformers  and  their  teaching,  and  diowed  a  stroijg  dislike  for 
the  monks.  On  thb  account  he  was  imprisoned  in  1533,  but  his 
friends  soon  effected  his  release.  The  remainder  of  hb  life  was 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  he  died  at  Regensburg  on  the  9th  of 
January  1534.  The  AnnaUs^  which  arc  in  seven  books,  deal 
with  the  history  of  Bavaria  in  conjunction  with  general  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1460,  and  the  author  shows  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  Empire  in  its  struggle  with  the  Papacy.  He 
took  immense  pains  with  his  work,  and  to  some  degree  anticipated 
the  modem  scientific  method  of  writing  history.  The  AnnaUt 
were  first  publbhed  in  x  554,  but  many  important  passages  were 
omitted  in  thb  edition,  as  they  reflected  on  the  Roman  Catholic^. 
A  more  complete  edition  was  published  at  Basel  in  1580  by 
Nicholas  Cbner.  Aventinus,  who  has  been  called  the  "  Bavarian 
Herodotus,"  wrote  other  books  of  minor  importance,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  hb  works  was  publbhed  at  Munich  (1S81* 
1886).    More  recently  a  new  edition  (six  vob.)  has  appeared. 

See  T.  Wiedemann,  Johann  Tmrmair  gen.  Aventinus  (FreiBing, 
1858);  W.  Dittmar,  Aventin  (N5rdlingen,  1862);  J.  von  Dfillinger. 
Aventtn  und  seine  Zeit  (Munich.  1 877):  S.  Riczler,  Zum  Schutte  der 
neuesten  Edition  von  Aventins  Annaten  (Munich,  1886);  F.  X.  von 
Wecslei,  Avtmtin  (Bamberg,  1890). 
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AVENTURINE— AVERAGE 


AVBHTURIVB;  or  Avamtubine,  a  variety  of  quarts  containtng 
spangles  of  mica  or  scales  of  iron-ozide,  which  confer  brilliancy 
on  the  stone  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
is  cut  for  ornamental  purposes  at  Ekaterinburg.  Some  of  the 
Siberian  aventurine,  like  that  of  the  vase  given  by  Nicholas  L 
to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  1843,  is  a  micaceous  iron-stained  quartz, 
of  but  little  beauty.  Most  aventurine  is  of  reddbh  brown  or 
yellow  colour,  but  a  green  variety,  containing  scales  of  fuchsite  or 
chrome-mica,  is  also  known.  This  green  aventurine,  highly  valued 
by  the  Chinese,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Bellaiy  district  in  India. 

Aventurine  felspar,  known  also  as  Sun-stone  (q.t.)  is  found 
principally  at  Tvedestrand  in  south  Norway,  and  is  a  variety 
of  oligodase  enclosing  micaceous  scales  of  haematite.  Other 
kinds  of  felspar,  even  orthoclase,  may  however  also  show  the 
aventurine  appearance.  Both  plagiodastic  and  orthodastic 
aventurine  occur  at  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 
.  The  mineral  aventurine  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known 
aventurine-^ass  of  Venice.  This  is  a  reddi^  brown  glass 
with  gold-like  spangles,  more  brilliant  than  most  of  the 
natural  stone.  The  story  runs  that  this  kind  of  glass  was 
originally  made  accidentally  at  Murano  by  a  workman,  who 
let  some  o^per  filings  fall  into  the  molten  **  metal,"  whence 
the  product  was  called  awvetUurino,  From  the  Murano  glass 
the  name  passed  to  the  mhteral,  which  displayed  a  rather 
similar  appearance.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

AVBNUB  (the  past  participle  feminine  of  Fr.  avenir,  to  come 
to),  a  way  of  approach;  more  particularly,  the  chief  entrance* 
road  to  a  country  house,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side;  the 
trees  themselves  are  said  to  form  the  avenue.  In  modem  times 
the  word  has  been  much  used  as  a  name  for  streets  in  towns, 
whether  with  or  without  trees,  such  as  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
or  Shaftesbury  Avenue  in  London. 

AVBNZOAR,  or  Abuiceron  [Aba  Merwln  'Abdal-Malik  ibn 
Zuhr),  Arabian  physician,  «^o  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 2th  century,  was  bom  at  Seville,  where  he  exercised  his  pro- 
fession with  great  reputation.  His  ancestors  had  been  celebrated 
as  pl^dans  for  several  generations,  and  his  son  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  Arabians  to  be  even  more  eminent  in  his  profession 
than  Avenzoar  himsdf.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Averroes, 
who,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  his  lectures,  and  learned 
physic  of  him.  He  belonged,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Dog- 
matists  or  Rational  School,  rather  than  to  the  EtnpMcs.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Galen;  and  in  his  writings  he  protests 
emphatically  against  quackery  and  the  superstitious  remedies 
of  the  astrologers.  He  shows  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of 
an&tomy  in  his  remarkable  description  of  indammation  and 
abscess  of  the  mediastinum  in  his  own  person,  and  its  diagnosis 
from  common  pleuritb  as  well  as  from  abscess  and  dropsy  of 
the  pericardium.  In  cases  of  obstraction  or  of  paby  of  the  gullet, 
his  three  modes  of  treatment  are  ingenious.  He  proposes  to 
support  the  strength  by  pladng  the  patient  in  a  tepid  bath  of 
nutritious  liquids,  that  might  enter  by  cutaneous  imbibition, 
but  does  not  recommend  this.  He  speaks  more  favourably  of  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  by  a  silver  tube;  and 
he  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata.  From 
his  writings  it  would  appear  that  the  offices  of  physician,  surgeon 
and  apothecary  were  already  considered  as  distinct  professions. 
He  wrote  a  book  entitled  The  Method  of  Preparing  Medicines 
and  Dietf  which  was  translated  into  Hebrew  in  the  year  1280, 
and  thence  into  Latin  by  Paravidus,  whose  version,  first  printed 
at  Venice,  1490,  has  passed  through  several  editions.' 

AVBRAOB,  a  term  found  in  two  main^  senses,  (i)  The  first, 
which  occurs  in  old  law,  is  from  a  Law-Latin  averagium,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Domesday  Book  avera,  the  "day's  work 
which  the  king's  tenants  gave  to  the  sheriff  ";  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  form  of  the  O.  Fr.  ovr*  (atfvre),  work,  aJffected  by  aver, 
the  O.  Eng.  word  for  cattle  or  property,  but  the  etymology  is 
uncertain.  As  meaning  some  form  of  feudal  service  rendered 
by  tenants  to  thdr  superiors,  it  survived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
Scottish  phrase  "  arriage  and  carriage,"  this  form  of  the  word 
being  due  to  a  contraction  into  "  arage."  (2)  The  second  word, 
whi<^  represents  the  modern  usages,,  is  abo.  uncertain  in  .its 


derivation,  but  corresponded  with  die  Fr.  atarie,  and  was  eariy 
spelt  "  averays,"  recurring  also  as  "  avaria,"  "  averia,"  and 
meaning  a  certain  tax  on  goo^,  and  then  more  precisdy  in  mari-> 
time  law  any  charge  additional  to  "  freight  "  (see  Af  freight^ 
ment),  payable  by  the  owner  of  goods  sent  by  ship.  Hence  the 
modem  employment  of  the  term  for  patticular  and  general 
average  (see  below)  in  marine  insurance.  The  essential  of 
equitable  distribution,  involved  in  this  sense,  was  transferred 
to  give  the  word  "  average  "  its  more  colloquial  meaning  of  an 
equalization  of  amount,  or  medium  among  various  quantities, 
or  nearest  common  rate  or  figure.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  ety- 
mology, see  the  New  English  Dictionary ^  especially  the  conduding 
note  with  reference  to  authorities.) 

In  Shipping. — Average,  in  modem  law,  is  the  term  used  in 
maritime  commerce  to  signify  damages  or  expenses  resulting 
from  the  accidents  of  navigation.  Average  is  either  general  or 
particular.  General  average  arises  when  sacrifices  have  been 
made,  or  expenditures  incurred,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship, 
cargo  and  freight,  from  some  peril  of  the  sea  or  from  its  effects. 
It  implies  a  subsequent  contribution,  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned,  rateably  to  the  values  of  thdr  respective  interests,  to 
make  good  the  loss  thus  occasioned.  Particular  average  signifies 
the  damage  or  partial  loss  happening  to  the  ship,  goods,  or 
freight  by  some  fortuitous  or  unavoidable  acddent.  It  is  borne 
by  the  parties  to  whose  property  the  misfortime  happens  Gt 
by  their  insurers.  The  term  average  originally  meant  what  is 
now  distinguished  as  general  average;  and  the  expression 
"  particular  average,"  although  not  strictly  accurate,  came  to 
be  afterwards  used  for  the  convenience  of  distinguishing  those 
damages  or  partial  losses  for  which  no  general  contribution  could 
be  claimed. 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than- the  fundamental 
principle  of  general  average,  that  a  loss  incurred  for  the  advantage 
of  all  the  coad venturers  should  be  made  good  by  them  all  in 
equitable  proportion  to  their  stakes  in  the  adventure,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  the  varied  and  complicated  cases  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  maritime  commerce  has  given  rise  to  many 
diversities  of  usage  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries. 
It  b  soon  discovered  that  the  principle  cannot  be  applied  in  any 
settled  or  consbtent  manner  unless  by  the  aid  of  rules  of  a 
technical  and  sometimes  of  a  seemingly  arbitrary  character. 
The  difliculty,  which  at  one  time  seemed  nearly  insuperable, 
of  bringing  together  the  rules  in  force  in  the  several  maritime 
countries,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overcome — not  by  legislation 
but  by  framing  a  set  of  rales  covering  the  principal  points  of 
difference  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satbfy,  on  the  whole,  those 
who  are  practically  concerned,  and  to  lead  them  to  adopt  these 
rules  in  their  contracts  of  affreightment  and  contracts  of  insur- 
ance (see  Insurance:  Marine).  The  honour  of  th^  achievement 
bdongs  to  a  small  number  of  men  who  recognized  the  /fM«y  «f 
need  of  uniformity.  The  work  began  in  May  i860  at  t*«Korfc- 
a  congress  held  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  ^Jj^"*^ 
Lord  Brougham,  assbted  by  Lord  Neaves.  Further 
congresses  were  held  in  London  (1862),  and  at  York  (1864), 
when  a  body  of  rales  known  as  the  "  York  Rules  "  was  agreed 
to.  There  the  matter  stood,  until  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
*'  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations"  at  conferences  held  at  the  Hague  (1875),  Bremen 
(1876)  and  Antwerp  (1877).  Some  changes  were  made  in 
the  "  York  Rules ";  and  so  altered,  the  body  of  rales  was 
adopted  at  the  last-named  conference,  and  was  styled  the 
"  York  and  Antwerp  (or  York-Antwerp)  Rules."  The  value 
of  these  rules  was  quickly  percdved,  and  practical  use  of  them 
followed.  But  they  proved  to  be  insufikient,  or  unsatisfactory, 
on  some  points;  and  again,  in  the  autunm  of  1890,  a  conference 
on  the  subject  was  hdd,  thb  time  at  Liverpool,  by  the  same 
Association,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr  F.  Sieveking, 
president  of  the  Hanseatic  High  Court  of  Appeal  at  Hamburg. 
Important  changes  were  then  made,  carrying  further  certain 
departures  from!  Englbh  bw,  already  apparent  in  the  earlier 
rales,  in  favour  of  views  prevailing  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
ind  in  the  United  Sutes.    The  new  rules  were  styled  the  Y«rk* 
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Antwerp  Rules  1890.  In  practice  tliey  quicUy  displaced  those 
ot  1877;  and  in  1S92,  at  a  confer^ce  of  the  same  Association 
held  at  Genoa,  it  was  formally  declared  that  theonlyintemational 
rules  of  general  average  having  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
association  were  the  York-Antwerp  Rules  as  revised  in  1890, 
and  that  the  original  rules  were  rescinded.  It  is  this  later 
body  of  rules  which  is  now  known  as  the  York-Antwerp  Rules. 
Reference  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  English  contracts  of  carriage 
and  contracts  of  insurance,  to  these  rules,  as  intended  to  govern 
the  adjustment  of  G.A.  between  the  parties;  with  the  result  that 
(so  far  as  the  rules  cover  the  ground)  adjustments  do  not  depend 
opon  the  law  of  the  place  of  destination,  and  so  do  not  vary 
according  to  the  destination,  or  the  place  at  which  the  voyage 
may  happen  to  be  broken  up,  as  used  formerly  to  be  the  case. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: — 

Rule  I.—Jbttison  of  Deck  Caeco 

No  jettison  of  deck  car^o  shall  be  made  good  as  G.A. 
Every  stnictare  not  buUt  in  with  the  frame  of  the  vessel  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Rule  IT.— Damage  by  Jettison  and  Sacrifice  foe  the 

Common  Safety 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  by  or  in 
consequence  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  common  safety,  and  by 
water  which  goes  down  a  ship's  hatches  opened,  or  other  openhig 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common  safety, 
•hall  be  made  good  as  G  JV. 

Rule  III.— EzTuicvisniNG  Fire  on  Shifboard 
Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  dther  of  them,  by  water  or 
otherwise,  including  damage  by  oeaching  or  scuttling  a  burning 
ship,  in  extinguishing  a  fire  on  board  the  ship,  shall  be  made  good 
as  G.A.;  except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  for  damage 
to  such  portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo,  or  to  such  separate 
packages  of  cargo,  as  have  been  on  fire. 

Rule  IV.— Cuttino  away  Wreck 
Lose  or  damage  caused  by  cutting  away  the  wreck  or  remaina  of 
■pars,  or  of  other  thiittB  which  have  previously  been  carried  away 
1^  aea-peril,  shall  not  be  made  good  as  G  A 

Rule  V.— Voluntary  Strandino 

When  a  shl^  is  Intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  if  that  course  were  not  adopted  she  would  inevitably 
sfaik,  or  drive  on  shore  or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to 
the  ship,  carffo  and  freieht,  or  any  of  them,  by  such  intentional 
running  on  snore,  shall  be  made  good  as  G.A  But  in  all  other 
cases  where  a  ship  is  intentionally  run  on  shore  for  the  common 
nfety,  the  consequent  loss  or  damage  shall  be  allowed  as  G.A. 

Rule  VI.— Carrying  Press  of  Sail— Damage  to  or  Loss 

of  Sails 

Danu^  to  or  fcsa  of  saib  and  spars,  or  either  of  them,  caused  by 
forang  a  ship  off  the  ground  or  by  driving  her  hiriier  up  the  ground, 
for  the  common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as  G A. ;  but  where  a 
■hip  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship,  cargo  aad  freight, 
or  any  of  them,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good  as 
GA 

RuLS  VII.— Damage  to  Engines  in  Reploatino  a  Ship 
Damage  caused  to  machineiy  and  boilers  of  a  ship  which  Is 
ashore  and  in  a  position  of  peril,  in  endeavouring  to  refloat,  shall 
be  allowed  in  GJV.,  when  shown  to  have  arisen  from  an  actual 
intention  to  float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety  at  the  risk  of 
such  damage. 

Rule  VII I.— Expenses  of  Lichtenino  a  Ship  when  Ashore, 

AND  Consequent  Damage 

Wbea  a  ehip  it  ashore,  aad,  in  order  to  float  her,  caiigo,  bunker 

ooab  aad  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  tbem,  are  dischaiyed,  the  extm 

cost  of  Kgbtening,  lighter  hire,  and  reshipfung  (if  mairred),  and 

the  loss  or  damage  sustained  thereby,  shall  oe  admitted  as  G.A. 

Rule  IX.— Cargo,  Ship's  Materials,  and  Stores  Burnt 

FOR  Fuel 

Carvp,  ship's  materials  and  stores,  or  any  of  them,  necessarily 
bnmt  Tor  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at  a  rime  of  peril,  shall  be 
admitted  as  G.A.,  when  and  only  when  an  ample  supply  c4  fuel 
had  been  provided ;  but  the  estinuited  quantity  of  coals  that  would 
have  been  consumed,  calculated  at  the  price  current  at  the  ship's 
bst  port  of  departure  at  the  date  of  her  leaving,  shall  be  charged 
to  the  shipowner  and  credited  to  the  G  J^. 

Rule  X.— Expenses  at  Port  op  Refuge,  &c 

(a)  When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place  of  refuge,  or 
shall  have  returned  to  her  port  or  place  of  kwding,  in  consequence 
of  accident,  sacrifice,  or  other  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
render  that  necessary  for  the  common  safety,  the  expenses  ci 
cateriag  Mick  port  or  place  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.;  aad  when 


she  shall  have  sailed  thence  With  her  original  caigo.  or  a  part  of  it, 
the  corresponding  expenses  of  leaving  such  port  or  place,  consequent 
upon  such  entry  or  return,  shall  likewise  be  admitted  as  G.A. 

{b)  The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship,  whether  at  a  port 
or  place  of  loading,  call  or  r^uge,  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.,  when 
the  discharge  was  necessary  for  the  common  safety  or  to  enable 
damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by  sacrifice  or  accident  during  the  voyage, 
to  be  repaired,  if  the  repairs  were  necessary  for  the  safe  prosecution 
of  the  \'oyage. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  discharfting  cargo  from  a  ship  is  ad- 
missible as  G.A.,  the  cost  of  reloading  and  storing  such  cargo  on 
board  the  said  ship,  together  with  all  storage  chaives  on  such  cargo, 
shall  likewise  be  so  admitted.  But  when  the  ship  is  condemMd 
or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original  voyage,  no  storage  expenses 
incurred  after  the  date  of  the  ships  condemnation  or  of  the  abandon* 
ment  of  the  voyage  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A. 

id)  If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at  whkh  it  is 
practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  whole 
cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save  expenses,  either  she  is  towed  thence 
to  some  other  port  or  ^lace  of  repair  or  to  her  destination,  or  the 
cargo  or  a  portion  of  it  is  transhipped  by  another  ship,  or  otherwise 
forwarded,  then  the  extra  cost  ot  such  towage,  transhipment  and 
forwarding,  or  any  of  them  (up  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  expense 
saved),  shall  be  payable  by  the  several  parties  to  the  adventure  in 
proportion  to  the  extraordinary  expense  saved. 

Rule  XI.— Wages  and  Maintenance  of  Crew  in  Port  of 

Refuge,  &c. 

When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  shall  have  been  detained  in  any 
port  or  pkice  tinder  the  ciroimstances.  or  for  the  purposes  of  the 
rraairs,  mendoned  in  Rule  X.,  the  wages  payable  to  the  master, 
officers  and  crew,  tocher  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  same, 
during  the  extra  penod  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place  until  the 
ship  shall  or  should  have  been  made  ready  to  procMd  upon  her 
voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as  G.A.  But  when  this  ship  is  condemned 
or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original  voyage,  the  wages  and  mainten- 
ance  of  the  master,  officers  and  crew,  incurred  after  the  date  o(  the 
diip's  condemnarion  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  voyage,  shall  not 
be  admitted  as  G.A. 

Rule  XII.— Damage  to  Cargo  in  Discharging.  8k, 
Damage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused  in  the  act  of 
discharging,  storing,  reloading  and  stowing  shall  be  made  good  as 
G  JV.  when  and  only  when  the  cost  of  thoee  measures  respectively 
is  admitted  as  G.A. 

Rule  XIII.— Deductions  from  Cost  of  Repairs 
In  adjusting  claims  for  GA^  repairs  to  be  albwed  in  G.A.  shall 
be  subject  to.the  following  deductions  in  n$ptet  of  "  new  for  old," 
viz.: — 

In  the  case  of  Itm  »  tted  skips,  from  date  of  original  register  to 
the  date  of  accident  ^— 


Uph 
I  year  old 

WO 


1  aiMi  X  ytars' 


xandSyearS' 

6  and  loyears- 
iP.) 

Between 


An  repairs  to  be  atk>wed  in  full,  except  painting 
or  coating  of  bottom,  from  which  one-third  is  to  be 
dfdiictfd. 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  repairs  to  and  re- 
newal of  woodwork  of  hull,  masts  and  spars,  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  crockery,  metal  and  glassware,  also 
sails,  ngging.  ropes,  sheets  and  hawsers  (other  than 
wire  ana  chain),  awninss,  covers  and  painting. 

One-sucth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging,  wire 
ropes  and  wire  hawsers,  chain  cables  and  diaiiis, 
donkey  engines,  steam  winches  and  connexions, 
■team  cranes  and  connexions;  other  repairs  in  full. 

Deductions  as  above  under  clause  B,  except  that 
one-sixth  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of  masts  and 
spars,  and  machinery  inclusive  of  boilers  and  thdr 
^  mountings). 

Deductions  as  above  under  clause  C,  except  that 

one-third  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of  masts  and 

spars,  repairs  to  and  renewal  of  all  machinery  (in- 

elusive  of  boilers  and  their  mountings),  and  all 

.  hawsers,  ropes,  sheets  and  rigging. 

^     One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and  re- 


lo^t^ytan\  oewals,  except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cementing  and 
(£.)       1  chain  cables,  from  which  one-«ixth  to  be  deducted. 

I  Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  f  uU. 
^'"^    '    f     One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and  re- 
'53Jfo'^»     I  ncwals.    Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full.    One-sixth 
K'"')        \  to  be  deducted  off  chain  cables. 

The  deductkma  (except  as  to  provisions  and  stores, 
machinery  and  boilers)  to  be  rmilated  by  the  age  of 
the  ship,  and  not  the  age  of  the  particuUr  part  of 
CeneraUy  her  to  whk:h  they  apply.  No  painting  bottom  to  be 
((r.)  ")  allowed  if  the  bottom  has  not  been  painted  within  six 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is 
repaired  without  being  replaced  by  new.  and  pro- 
vitions  and  store*  which  have  not  been  in  use. 


sghl  ol  mcuf  iheath- 


i  COM  of  skips  tenfnUr:-^ 

tht  CAM  of  all  mhipL  ine  oupuiK  of  (rrniahlenirf  bopt  Iron 

rork.  includJnD  bbour  of  Idkiog  out  ana  replacirB  it.  ahal 


_._  , cached.  i£  ih , . 

phyrical  nicer.    Tbe  luluqiHiiI  upendiiun  in  the  port  ii  ukl  not 
to  Bow  fnun  Uut  tacri&«,  bul  fram  Ibo  necmity  of  rainplctiiii  Ihs 


legally  tuppofted.    Moieovw,  cxpendituic  in  (he  port  which  i<  in< 


rt  of  refiy^,  p 


y  lor  the  coirr 


Rule  XIV.— Trmpoiuhk  RHruls 

temporary  icpain  of  damage  allowable  at  G.A. 
RiriB  XV.— Loss  or  Fkeicht 
Lou  of  freight  anting  from  danuge  to  ot  kia  of  cargo  (ball  be 


the  cargo  (o  enable  damage  Lo  the  ihlp  to  be  repaired,  whether 
CauKd  by  sacrifice  or  by  accldenl  dLring  the  voya  je,  ii  lo  be  allowed 


DUHGKD  Bl  5/ 

The  anuHint  to  be  made  good  a>  G.A.  for  damage  or  loM  ol  joodi 
■arriliced  ahall  be  (he  loaa  which  the  owner  □!  the  goods  has  auiraioed 
thereby,  based  on  the  marlret  values  a(  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 

Rule  XVIt.— Conikibuiobv  V«luei 
The  contributton  to  a  GrA.  ahah  be  made  upon  Ihe  actual  valua 

be  added  the  amount  made  good  as  G-A,  for  pcDpeny  aacn6ced ; 
dcdiiclioa  being  made  from  the  shipowrKr'a  fiCLglit  and  passage. 
money  a(  rt«k.  of  luch  port  charges  and  crew'a  wages  as  would  not 
have  teen  Incurred  hadlhe  ship  and  cargo  been  tolally  lost  at  Ihc 
date  of  the  G.A.  act  or  aacrllice.  and  have  not  been  allowed  ai  G.A.  J 


lently  t( 


le  G.A.  a 


ti,  not  shipped  under  bill 

RuiB  XVJII.— ArjiwTiiEMr 
Except  at  i:irovided  in  the  foregoing  rulei.  the  adjuatmenC  ihaTI 

have  goverrwd  the  adjustmenr  had  the  contract  of  affreighlmeDi 
Dot  contained  a  clauaa  to  pay  G-A.  according  to  tbeie  rules. 

The  above  rules  diSer  iD  aoBie  impoctint  respects  from 
English  common  law,  and  from  formet  English  ptHctice.  They 
lollow  ideas  upon  Ihe  subject  of  G.A.  which  have  prevailed  in 
praclice  in  foreign  countries  {though  often  in  apparent  opposition 
to  the  language  ol  the  codes),  in  preference  to  the  mole  slricl 
principle  of  the  common  law  applied  by  Engltih  courta.  That 
principle  requires  Ihal,  in  order  to  have  the  character  of  G.A, 
a  ucrifice  or  expenditure  must  be  made  lor  the  common  lafely 
of  the  several  intercsu  In  the  adventure  and  under  the  presaure 
of  a  common  risk.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sacri£ce  or  eipsndi- 
lure  Is  prudent,  or  even  necessary  to  enable  the  common  adven- 
ture 10  be  completed.  G.A.,  on  the  English  view,  only  arises 
where  the  io/rty  of  ilie  several  inteiests  i>  at  stake.  "  Tie  idea 
ol  a  common  commercial  adventure,  as  distinguished  from  the 
common  safety  (torn  the  sea,"  ia  not  rccogruwd.  It  is  not 
suflirient  "  that  an  npenditUR  should  have  been  made  to 
benefit  both  cargo  owner  and  shipowner."' 

Thus  eipenses  incurred  after  ship  and  cargo  are  in  efety,  my  ai 
a  port  of  rcfuee.  are  nor  generally,  by  Engusb  law,  to  be  treated 
D„Mi,i  a*  G.A,;  altbt^gh  tlie  putting  into  port  may  have 
rwi.  .1-  t™"  '«  "''">'■  "^  therefore  a  G.A.  act.  If  the  put- 
pgg^g^       linif  Into  port  has  been  necessiiaied  by  a  G.A-  sacrifice. 

^1. _ ^L — ipenscs  oi  repairing  the  G.A.  danu^ge,  and 


tbt 


"'S"*' 


But  where  I) 


cr  Bowen.  U].,  in  An«I«  v.  W<iUaa.HAi.  ijQ.B.D.  .1 


eiira  fodder  consumed  by  the  cattle  during 
port,  made  ai  good  as  G.A.  under  Rule*  Xf 
«  &c  Aifntj  V.  n-ptrky  ShippiMt  C^ 

amount  to  G.A 
e  York-Antwerp 

McriBces,  as  diatingu 
Rules  do-not  much 
Er,  make  definite    «_ 

.■.■i».,.T  = 

ithed 

e  jetliHn  is  not  allowed  as  G.A-  even  inougn 
iB  deck  in  accordance  with  an  eslablished 


11  by  a  public  authvity 


nited  Stales  decided  against  the  allowa 


„  , dfby  the  pon  authority,  ailing  upon  their 

ownjudginenl.hul  with  the  assent  of  the  master.  It  was  held  that 
the  damage  niifertd  \r/  ship  and  carao  ought  not  to  be  made  good 
by  G.A.  contributions;  for  Ihe  sacrifice  had  not  been  made  "by 
spKiiHy  charged  with  the  ojntrol  and  safety  of  that  ad- 


had  Ken  dc 


v^ether,  and  under  wl 


Rule  V.  deals  with  the  que«i 

ditiona,  a  voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship  is  a 
which  wHI  probably  be  held  to  eiprets  Ihe  I 
[he  matter  comes  up  (or  dcciHOn. 

Rules  VI.  and  Vfl.  deal  with  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ihn>, 
or  her  appliances.  In  efforts  (o  force  her  nS  ihe  ground  when  the 

Ihe^S"  lr?^ai°a"i  of'mn'i^™'  The"K|^"The  Boiu."'  189s 
the  point.'  The  court  of  appeal  held  Ih.i  both  ihe  damage  auauiaed 
by  th>  engines  white  worked  lo  get  Ibe  ship  bK,_  aitd  the  coal  ud 


cut  ol  each  to  iiioTm™~t"riierebyH«J,'  WhidToTthoe  two 
viewi  thould  b«  adopted  in  any  caic  aeons  to  depend  upon  Ihr 
DotivH  »i(h  iirKich  the  earlier  <^xrationt  fiiauBlly  tne  diichaq^c  of 
thecar^o)  were  praumabiy  undertalieiL    It  may,  however,  happed 

KraDdedBhipcarTyin^abuTliy  careaol  hemp  aorf  grain,  but  catiyinft 
abo  »me  bullion.     Supp«e  this  TaBI  to  be  rescued  and  taken  to  a 

my  wdl  be  that  that  openlion  must  be  reganled  aa  done  in  the 
blterecF  aimpty  of  the  bullion  itself,  but  that  the  aulnequent  opera- 
lion*  of  tlKhtenine  (he  Ehip  and  floatinj^  her  can  only  be  properly 

Ihote  jateroperaliona  tfy  those  utterolB.  But  tbe  bullion  will  not  coD- 
Iribuie;  it  will  merely  bear  theeipeitie  of  Iti  own  ntcuc  (Buyal  Mail 
S.P.  Ca.  V.  En^k  Bant  tf  HiB  di  Jantirs.  1W7.  lgQ.B.D.  itii). 

Hie  Yorli-Anlwerp  Rokt  have  sot  only  had  the  valuable  retult 
ef  introdvciag  unifoniilly  when  Ihere  had  htm  |rtal  vaiiMy,  and 

Hpofi  m  adjuiliDg  tny  G,A.  kn,  hut  auo  Bhey  have  introduced 
Reater  rlearncb  and  dcfinlteneta  on  points  whm  there  had  been 
i  want  of  deftniiion.    Thu*  Rule  XIIlThai  [aid  down  a  canCul  and 

ct  1^  "  DCV  for  oM,"  In  plaa  of 
■     ":hvaried(    — ' 


whifc'arthrL 


itdiig  to  theplwof  adjuetment; 
e  onwrtmilty  hai  been  taken  of  adapting 
ntxlern  conditnoi  of  BhtpbaDdifig^    And 
valua  in  place  nl  Ihc 

HI  lantraaa,  30s)- 


all  contribute  (cf-  Cow 


■hip  ai^  fnigi 

It  may  be  of  interst  to  refer  briefly  lo  one  or  two  main 
principled  which  govern  the  ailjuilinail  (f.r.)  dI  gencRj  average, 
u,  tlie  calculation  of  (lie  amouali  to  be  made  good  and  paid 
by  the  leveill  iotetesU,  which  is  a  complicated  matter.    The 

conliibulc  io  proportion  la  the  benefits  tbey  have  severally 
mdved  by  the  comiJetian  et  the  adventnte.    Contributions 

uciifice  was  nude,  but  in  proportion  to  the  results  when  the 
adventure  has  come  to  an  end.  An  interest  which  Las  become 
Loci  after  the  sacrifice,  dining  the  subsequcDt  course  o!  the 
voyage,  will  pay  nothing^  an  interest  which  ha^  become  de- 
preciated will  pay  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  value.  The 
liability  to  contribute  is  inchoate  only  when  the  sacrifice  ha^  been 
made.  It  becomes  complete  when  the  adventure  baa  come  to 
an  end,  either  by  arrival  at  the  deatinalion,  or  by  having  been 
hnthen  up  at  seme  interatediaie  point,  while  the  Interest  in 
question  still  survives.  To  this  there  ii  one  eictption,  in  the 
cue  of  C.A.  aptmiilure.  When  such  eipenditure  has  be^cn 
iftcurred  by  the  owner  of  one  interest,  generally  by  the  ship- 
ovnei.  Ihe  repayment  to  him  by  the  other' interests  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  subsequent  safety  of  those 
Interests  at  Ihc  ultimate  destination.    If  those  other  intereita  or 


port,  the  rule  (as  in  li 


<  ol  G.A.  sacrifice*) 
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is  that  tlie  contributions  are  lo  be  in  proportion  to  the  arrived 
or  naliied  values.  But  if  all  arc  lost  the  burden  of  the  expendi- 
ture ought  not  to  remain  upon  the  interest  which  at  first  bore  ii; 
and  the  proper  rule  seems  lo  be  that  contributions  must  be  made 

proportion  lo  their  dun  valuer, 

Again,  the  object  of  tlie  lav  of  G.A.  is  to  put  one  whose 
property  Is  sacrificed  upon  an  equal  fooling  with  Ihe  lest.  not 
upon  a  belter  looting.  Thus,  if  goods  to  the  value  of  £100  have 
been  thrown  overboard  for  the  general  safety,  Ihe  owner  of 
those  goods  must  not  receive  the  full  £100  in  contribution.  He 
himself  must  bear  a  part  of  it,  for  those  goods  formed  part  of  the 

awing  to  the  partial  safety  of  the  adventure  Ihal  anycontribudon 
al  all  is  received  by  hint.  He,  therefore,  is  made  to  conlribule 
with  the  other  saved  Interests  towards  his  own  loss,  in  respect 
of  the  amount  "  made  good  "  to  him  lot  that.  The  full  £100 
is  treated  as  the  amount  to  be  made  good,  but  Ihe  ownei  of  Ihe 
goixis  is  made  to  conlribule  towaids  that  upon  Ihe  sum  of  £100 

The  same  principle  has  a  further  consequence.  The  amount 
to  be  made  good  will  not  necessaiily  be  the  value  of  the  gooda 
or  other  properly  in  their  coadilion  at  the  lime  they  were 
sacrificed;  so  to  calculate  it  would  in  effect  be  to  withdraw 
1  the  subsequent  risks  of  the  voyage,  and  Ihus 


It  them 


■I  posilii 


the  value  of  the  goods  or  property  sacrificed  must  be  estimated 
HI  an  arrisal,  with  reference  to  the  condition  in  which  they  would 
probably  have  arrived  bad  Ihey  remained  On  board  throughout 
Ihe  voyage. 

The  liability  to  pay  G.A.  contributions  falls  primarily  upon 
the  owner  of  Ihe  coottibuting  inieiebt,  ship,  goods  01  freight. 
Bui  in  practice  the  contributions  are  paid  by  the  insurers  of  Uw 
several  interests.  Merchants  seldom  have  to  concern  IhemEelvcs 
with  the  subject.  And  yet  in  an  ordinary  policy  of  insurance 
there  is  no  erprcss  provision  requiring  the  underwriter  to  in- 
demnify theasauredagainst  this  liability.  The  policy  commonty 
contains  clauses  which  recogniae  such  an  obligation,  e.g.  a 
warranty  against  average  "  unless  general,"  or  an  agreement 
that  G.A.  shall  be  payable  "  as  pet  lotdgn  statement,"  or 
"  according  to  York-Antwerp  Rules  ";  but  il  does  not  directly 
stale  the  obligation.  Ii  assumes  that.  The  ciplai^thm  seems 
to  be  that  the  practice  of  the  underwriter  to  pay  the  contribution 
has  been  so  uniform,  and  his  liahililyhas  been  so  fully  recognixed, 
that  express  provisions  were  needless.  Biit  one  result  has  been 
that  very  difiering  views  of  the  ground  of  the  obligation  have 
been  held.  One  view  has  been  that  it  Is  covered  by  the  sue  and 
labour  clause  of  an  ordinary  policy,  by  which  the  insurer  agrees 
lo  bear  his  proponion  of  expenses  volun  la  rily  incurred  "  In  and 
about  the  defence,  safeguard  and  recovery"  of  the  insured 
subject.  But  that  has  been  held  lo  be  mistaken  by  the  House  of 
Lorda(j4ifcAJigiiv.£[>ilre,  1879,4  A.C.;s;),  Another  view  is  that 
the  underwritet  irai^icdly  undertakes  to  repay  sums  which  ihe 
law  may  requite  the  aasuted  10  pay  towards  averting  losses  which 
wouJd,  by  the  contracl,  fall  upon  the  underwriter.  Expenses 
vduBlatilyincutredhy  the  assured  with  that  object  nxe  expressly 
made  repayable  by  the  sue  and  labour  clause  of  the  policy.  It 
might  well  he  implied  that  payments  compulsorily  required 
from  the  assured  by  law  for  contributions  to  G.A.,  ot  as  salvage 
for  services  by  salvors,  will  be  undettakcn  or  repaid  by  the 
underwriter,  the  service  being  for  his  boDEfit.  But  the  dcdsion 
in  Ailchiim  v.  Lolm  negatives  this  ground  also.  The  claim  waa 
fhich  had  been  so  damaged  that 


St  ol  repairs  had  exceeded  her  in 
lio's  contribution  lo  certain  saivagi 
icuired,  0  vet  and  above  th 


ind  C.A.  Dipensa 

disallowed.  The  view  teems  lo  have  beep  thai  the  Insurer  is 
liable  (or  aalvage  and  G.A.  paymenla  ai  loages  of  Ibe  subject 
insured,  and  therefore  included  In  Ihe  sum  insured,  not  as 
coUaletal  payments  made  en  his  behalf.  This  bases  the  dain 
against  the  insuiei  upon  >  fiction,  foi  there  has  been  no  loss  ol 
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the  subject  iosuied;  in  fact,  the  payment  has  been  for  averting 
such  a  loss.  And  it  siiggests  that  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for 
salvage  where  the  policy  is  free  of  particular  average,  which 
does  not  accord  with  practice. 

An  important  question  as  to  an  insurer's  liability  for  G.A. 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Brigella  (1893,  P.  189),  where  a  shipowner 
had  incurred  ejq>enses  which  woidd  have  been  the  subject  of 
G.A.  contributions,  but  that  he  alone  was  interested  in  the 
voyage.  There  were  no  contributories.  He  claimed  from  the 
insurers  of  the  ship  what  would  have  been  the  ship's  G.A. 
contribution  had  there  been  other  persons  to  contribute  in  respect 
of  freight  or  cargo.  The  claim  was  disallowed  on  the  ground 
that  there  could  be  no  G.A.  in  such  drcumstances,  and  therefore 
no  basis  for  a  claim  against  the  insurer.  The  liability  of  the 
insurer  was  thus  made  to  depend,  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
loss,  but  upon  the  fact  or  possibility  of  contribution.  But  this 
was  not  followed  in  Montgomery  v.  Indemnity  Mutual  M.  L  Co. 
(1901,  X  K.B.  Z47).  There  ship,  freight  and  cargo  all  belonged 
to  the  same  person.  He  had  insured  the  cargo  but  not  the  ship. 
The  cargo  underwriters  were  held  liable  to  pay  a  contribution 
to  damage  done  to  the  ship  by  cutting  away  masts  for  the 
general  safety.  The  loss  was  in  theory  spread  over  all  the 
interests  at  risk,  and  they  had  undertabsn  to  bear  the  cargo's 
share  of  such  leases.  Their  liability  did  not  depend  upon  the 
accident  of  whether  the  interests  all  belonged  to  one  person  or 
not.    This  agrees  with  the  view  taken  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  Particular  Average^  see  under  Insukance:  Marine, 

Authorities. — Lowndes  on  General  Average  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1888);  Abbott's  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen  (14th  cd.,  London, 
IQOI);  Amould's  Marine  Insurance  (7th  ed.,  London,  iQOi); 
Carvier't  Carriage  by  Sea  (4th  ed.,  London,  1905).  (T.  G.  C.) 

AVERNUS,  a  lake  of  Campania,  Italy,  about  1}  m.  N.  of 
Baiae.  It  is  an  dd  vdcanic  crater,  nearly  2  m.  in  drcumf »%nce, 
now,  as  in  Roman  tunes,  filled  with  water.  Its  depth  is  2x3  ft., 
and  its  height  above  8ea4evel  3}  ft;  it  has  no  natural  outlet. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  surrounded  by  dense  forests,  and  was  the 
centre  of  many  legends.  It  was  represented  as  the  entrance 
by  which  both  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  descended  to  the  infernal 
r^ons,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Cimmerii.  Its  Greek  name, 
"AopuDs,  was  explained  to  mean  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  iL 
Hannibal  made  a  pilgrimage  to  it  in  314  B.C  Agrippa  in  37  B.a 
converted  it. into  a  naval  harbour,  the  Fortus  lulius;  joining 
it  to  the  Lacus  Lucxinus  by  a  canal,  and  connecting  the  latter 
with  the  sea,  he  reduced  the  dbtance  to  Cumae  by  boring  a  tunnel 
over  }  m.  in  length,  now  called  Grotta  della  Pace,  thrcmgh  the  hill 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Lake  Avemus.  Af  tef  Sextus  Pompeius 
had  been  subdued,  the  chief  naval  harbour  was  transferred  to 
Misenum.  Nero's  works  for  his  pn^>osed  canal  from  Baiae  to 
the  Tiber  (aj>.  64)  seem  to  have  begun  near  Lake  Avemus; 
indeed,  according  to  one  theory,  the  Grotta  della  Pace  would 
be  a  portion  of  this  canal.  CM  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are 
remains  of  baths,  including  a  great  octagonal  hall  known  as  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  built  of  brickwork,  and  belonging  to  the 
ist  century.  The  so^aUed  Grotto  of  the  Cumacan  Sibyl,  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  rock-cut  passage,  ventilated  by  vertical 
apertures,  possibly  a  part  of  the  works  connected  with  the  naval 
harbour.  To  the  south-east  of  the  lake  is  the  Honte  Nuovo,  a 
volcanic  hill  upheaved  in  1538,  with  a  deep  extinct  crater  in  the 
centre.    To  the  south  is  the  Lacus  Lucrinus. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Campanien  (2nd  ed.,  Brealau,  1890),  pp.  168 
aeq.  (T.  As.) 

AVERROES  [AbQl-Walld  Mubammad  ibn-Al^nad  Ibn- 
Muhammad  ibn-Rushd]  (11 86-1x98),  Arabian  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Cordova.  His  early  life  was  occupied  in  mastering  the 
curriculum  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  medicine 
and  philosophy,  under  the  approved  teachers  of  the  time.  The 
years  of  his  prime  fell  during  the  last  poiod  of  Mahommedan 
rule  in  Spain  under  the  Almohades  (9.V.).  It  was  Ibn^Tufail 
(Abubacer),  the  phOosophic  vizier  of  Yusef,  who  introduced 
Averroes  to  that  prince,  and  Avenzoar  (Ibn-Zuhr),  the  greatest 
of  Moslem  phjrsicians,  was  his  friend.  Averroes,  who  was 
versed  in  the  Malekite  system  of  law,  was  made  cadi  of  Seville 
(X169),  and  In  similar  appointments^the  next  twenty-'five  yean 


of  his  life  wexe  passed.  We  find  him  at  different  periods  in 
Seville,  Cordova  and  Morocco,  probably  as  physician  to  Yusef 
al-Mansur,  who  took  pleasure  in  engaging  him  in  discussions  on 
the  theories  of  philosophy  and  their  bearings  on  the  faith  of 
Islam.  But  science  and  free  thought  then,  as  now,  in  Islam, 
depended  almost  solely  on  the  tastes  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
favdur  of  the  monarch.  The  ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  multitude 
viewed  ^>eculative  studies  with  deep  dislike  and  distrust,  and 
deemed  any  one  a  Zendik  (infidel)  who  did  not  rest  content  with 
the  natural  science  of  the  Koran.  These  smouldering  hatreds 
burst  into  open  flame  about  the  year  1x95.  Averroes  was 
accused  of  heretical  opinions  and  pursuits,  stripped  of  his 
honours,  and  banished  to  a  place  near  Cordova,  where  his 
actions  were  dosely  watched.  At  the  same  time  efforts  were 
made  to  stamp  out  all  liberal  culture  in  Andalusia,  so  far  as 
it  went  beyond  the  little  medicine,  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
required  for  practical  life.  But  the  storm  soon  passed.  Averroes 
was  recalled  to  Moxocco  when  the  transient  passion  of  the 
people  had  been  satisfied,  and  for  a  brief  period  survived  his 
restoration  to  honour.  He  died  in  the  year  before  his  patron, 
al-Mansur,  with  whom  (in  X199)  the  poUtical  power  of  the 
Moslems  came  to  an  end,  as  did  the  culture  of  Ubeial  science 
with  Averroes.  The  philosopher  left  several  sons,  some  of  whom 
became  jurists  like  his  own  grandfather.  One  of  them  has  left 
an  essay,  expounding  his  father's  theory  of  the  intellect  The 
personal  charact^  of  Averroes  is  known  to  us  only  in  a  general 
way,  and  as  we  can  gather  it  from  his  writings.  His  dear, 
exhaustive  and  dignified  style  of  treatment  evidences  the 
rectitude  and  nobility  of  the  man.  In  the  histories  of  his  own 
nation  he  has  little  place;  the  renown  which  ^read  in  his 
lifetime  to  the  East  ceased  with  his  death,  and  he  left  no  school. 
Yet,  from  a  note  in  a  manuscript,  we  know  that  he  had  intelligent 
readers  in  Spain  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  His  historic 
fame  came  from  the  CSu'istian  Schoolmen,  whom  he  almost 
initiated  into  the  system  of  Aristotle,  and  who,  but  vaguely 
discerning  the  expositors  who  preceded,  admired  in  his  commen- 
taries the  accumulated  results  of  two  centuries  of  labours. 

The  literary  works  of  Averroes  include  treatises  on  juris- 
prudence, grammar,  astronomy,  medldne  and  philosophy. 
In  1859  a  work  of  Averroes  was  for  the  first  time  pubhshed 
in  Arabic  by  the  Bavarian  Academy,  and  a  Cyerman  translation 
appeared  in  1875  by  the  editor,  J.  Moller.  It  is  a  treatise  en- 
titled Philosophy  and  Theology,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
German  version  of  the  essay  on  the  conjunction  of  the  intellect 
with  man,  is  the  first  translation  which  enables  the  non-Semitic 
scholar  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  Averroes.  The  Latin 
translations  of  most  of  his  works  are  barbarous  and  obscure. 
A  great  part  of  his  writings,  particularly  on  jurisprudence  and 
astHMiamy,  as  well  as  essays  on  special  logical  subjects,  prolego- 
mena to  philosophy,  criticisms  on  Avicenna  and  Alfarabius 
(Firfibi),remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Escorial  and  other  libraries. 
The  Latin  editions  of  his  medical  worics  indude  the  Colliget  (i.e» 
Kulliyyat,.  or  summary),  .a  risunU  of  medical  sdence,  and  a 
commentary  on  Avicenna's  poem  on  medidne;  but  Averroes, 
in  medical  renown,  always  stood  far  bdow  Avicenna.  TIm 
Latin  editions  of  his  philosophical  works  comprise  the  Comment 
taries  on  Aristotle,  the  Destruaio  Destructumis  (against  Ghaz&li), 
the  Dt  Substantia  Orhis  and  a  double  treatise  De  Auimae  BeaU^ 
tudine.  The  0>mmentaries  <^  Averroes  fall  under  three  heads  ^— 
the  larger  commentaries,  in  which  a  paragraph  is  quoted  at  large, 
and  its  clauses  expounded  one  by  one;  the  medium  commentaries, 
which  dte  only  the  first  words  of  a  section;  and  the  paraphrases 
or  analyses,  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  Aristotelian  books. 
The  larger  ccMnmentary  was  an  innovation  of  Averroes;  for 
Aviceniui,  copied  by  Albertus  Magnus,  gave  under  the  rubrics 
furnished  by  Aristotle  works  in  which,  thoQgh  the  matcrlala 
were  borrowed,  the  grouping  was  his  own.  The  great  com- 
mentaries exist  only  for  the  Posterior  Analytics,  Physics,  De 
Caelo,  De  Anima  and  Metaphysics.  On  the  History  of  Animals 
00  commentary  at  all  exists,  and  Plato's  Republic  is  substituted 
for  the  then  inaccessible  Politics.  The  Latin  editions  of  these 
works  between  X480  and  1580  numbor  about  100.    The  fixtt 
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appeared  at  Padxia  (1472) ;  about  fifty  were  ptibBshed  at  Venice, 
the  best-known  being  that  by  the  Juntas  (x5Sa-xSS3)  ^  ten 
volumes  foliQ. 

See  E.  Renan.  Atcrrd^  tt  rAverrdUm^  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1861) ; 
S.  Monk,  MHanies,  41^-458;  G.  StOckl,  Phil.  d.  Mittetatters,  U.  67. 
1^4:  Avenoes  (Voter  und  Sohn\  Drei  Abhandl.  Hber  d.  Conjuncium 
4,  s$paraie»  InttUects  mil  d.  Menscken,  trans,  into  Gennan  from  Um 

T 
A. 

fH0f|fti    %y^^^jVM^4MV    wr    vr i#v s^vvw «v    *^np«r*s*— r     \wt^siski>|     '^p'/t     *^^«« 

pp.  461  f.    See  alK>  Ababian  Phuxwopbt.    (W.  W.;G.  W.T.) 

AVERRUNCATOR,  a  form  of  tong  shears  used  in  arboriculture 
for  "avemincating  "  or  pruning  off  the  higher  branches  of  trees, 
ftc  The  word  **  avcrruncate  "  (from  Lat.  <nerruncart,  to  ward 
off,  lemove  mischieO  g^ded  into  meaning  to  "  weed  the  ground," 
"  prune  vines,"  &c.,  by  a  supposed  derivation  from  the  Lat. 
cbt  off,  and  enmcaret  to  weed  out,  and  it  was  spelt  **  aberuncate  " 
to  suit  this ;  but  the  New  English  DiOknary  regards  such  a 
derivation  as  impossible. 

AVER8A,  a  town  and  episcopal  dee  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Caserta,  isi  m.  S.S.W.  by  rail  from  Caserta,  and 
1 2)  m.  N.  by  rail  from  Naples,  from  which  there  is  also  an  electric 
tramway.  Pop.  (xgoi)  33,477<  Aversa  was  the  first  place  in 
which  the  Normans  settled,  it  being  granted  to  them  in  1027 
lor  the  help  which  they  had  given  to  Duke  Sergius  of  Naples 
against  Pandulf  IV.  of  Capua.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  S. 
Lorenzo  preserves  a  portal  of  the  nth  century.  There  is  also 
a  large  lunatic  asylum,  founded  by  Joachim  Murat  in  1815. 

AVESREBt  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondlsse- 
ment  in  the  dq>artmait  of  Nord,  on  the  Helpe,  28  m.  S.B.  of 
Valenciennes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  5076.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  a  communal  college.  Its  churdi  of  St  Nidiolas 
(i6th  century)  has  a  tower  300  ft.  high,  with  a  fine  chime  of  bells. 
The  chief  industry  of  the  town  is  wool-qrinning,  and  there  is  ttade 
in  wood.  Avcsnes  was  founded  in  the  z  xth  century,  and  fomwd 
a  countship  which  in  the  15th  century  passed  to  the  house  of 
Burgundy  and  afterwards' to  that  of  I^bsborg.  In  1477  It  was 
destroyed  by  Louis  XI.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659) 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  was  fortified  by 
Vauban.    It  was  captured  by  the  Prussians  in  18 15. 

AVETRON,  a  dcpartmoit  of  southern  France,  bounded  N. 
by  Cental,  £.  by  Loz^re  and  Card,  S.W.  by  Tam  and  W.  by 
Tam-et-Garonne  and  Lot.  Area,  3386  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906) 
377,399.  It  corresponds  neariy  to  the  old  district  of  Rouergue, 
wUch  gave  its  name  to  a  countship  established  early  in  the  9th 
century,  and  united  with  that  of  Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  die 
X I  th  century.  The  earliest  known  natives  of  this  region  were  the 
Cdtic  Ruthcnl,  to  whom  the  numerous  megalithic  monuments 
found  in  the  department  are  attributed.  Aveyron  lies  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  central  plateau  of  France.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Lot  in  the  north,  the  Aveyron  in  the  centre  and  the 
Tam  in  the  south,  all  tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  They  flow 
from  east  to  west,  following  the  general  slope  of  the  department, 
and  divide  it  into  four  eones.  In  the  north-east,  between  the 
Lot  and  its  tributary  the  Truy^e,  lies  the  lonely  pastoral  plateau 
of  the  Viaddne,  dominated  by  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Aubrac, 
wluch  form  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  department  and  indude 
its  highest  sonunit  (4760  ft.).  Entraygues,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lot  and  the  Truydre,  is  one  of  the  many  picturesque 
towns  of  the  department  Between  the  Lot  and  the  Aveyron 
b  a  belt  of  causses  or  monotonous  limestone  table-lands,  broken 
here  and  there  by  profound  and  beautiful  gorges — a  type  of 
scenery  characteristic  of  Aveyron.  This  zone  is  also  watered 
1^  the  Dourdou  du  Nord,  a  tributary  of  the  Lot.  The  salient 
feature  of  the  region  between  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveyron  is  the 
plateau  of  the  Sigala,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of 
L^czou  and  Palanges  and  traversed  from  cast  to  west  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Viaur,  a  tributary  of  the  Aveyron.  The  country 
south  of  the  Tam  is  occupied  in  great  part  by  the  huge  plateau  of 
Larzac,  which  lies  between  the  Causse  Noir  and  the  Causae  St 
Affriquc,  the  three  forming  the  south-western  termination  ol  the 


C^vennes.  On  the  Causse  Noir  is  found  the  fantastic  chaos  of 
rocks  and  precipices  known  as  Montpellierrle-Vieuz,  resembling 
the  ruins  <rf  a  huge  dty.  The  dimate  of  Aveyron  varies  from 
extreme  rigour  in  the  mountains  to  mildness  in  the  shdtered 
valleys  ;  the  south  wind  is  sometimes  of  great  violence.  Wheat, 
rye  and  oats  are  the  chief  cereals  cultivated,  the  soil  of  Aveyron 
being  naturally  poor.  Other  crops  are  potatoes,  colza,  hemp 
and  flax.  The  mainstay  of  the  agriculture  of  the  department 
is  the  raising  of  live-stock,  especially  of  cattle  of  the  Aubrac 
breed,  for  which  Laguiole  ia  an  important  market  The  wines 
of  Entraygues,  St  Georges,  Bouillac  and  Najac  have  some 
reputation;  in  the  S6gala  chestnuts  form  an  important  element 
in  the  food  of  the  peasants,  and  the  walnut,  dder-apple,  mulberry 
(for  the  silk-worm  industry),  and  plum  are  among  the  fruit 
trees  grown.  The  production  of  Roquefort  cheeses  is  prominent 
among  the  agricultural  industries.  They  are  made  from  the  milk 
of  the  large  flocks  of  the  plateau  of  Larzac,  and  the  choicest 
are  ripened  in  the  even  temperature  of  the  caves  in  the  cliff 
which  overhangs  Roquefort.  The  minerals  found  in  the  depart- 
ment indude  the  coal  of  the  basins  of  Aubin  and  Rodez  as  well 
as  iron,  zinc  and  lead.  Quarries  of  various  kinds  of  stone  are  also 
worked.  The  chief  industrial  centres  are  Decazeville,  which  has 
metallurgies  works,  and  Millau,  where  leather-dressing  and  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  have  attained  considerable  importance. 
Wool-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  machinery, 
chemicals  and  bricks  are  among  the  other  industries. 

There  are  five  arrondissements,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are 
Rodez,  capita!  of  the  department,  Espalion,  Millau,  St  Affrique 
and  Vnicfranche,  with  43  cantons  and  304  communes.  Rodez 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of  which  comprises  the  de- 
partment. Aveyron  belongs  to  the  i6lh  military  region,  and  to 
the  acadimte  or  educational  circumscription  of  Toulouse.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Montpellier.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  the  lines  both  of  the  (>rl6ans  and  Southern  railways.  The 
more  important  towns  are  Rodez,  Millau,  St  Affrique,  Ville- 
franche-de-Rouergue  and  Decazeville.  The  following  are  also 
of  interest : — ^Sauveterrc,  founded  in  1381,  a  striking  example  of 
the  bastide  (q.v.)  of  that  period;  Conqucs,  which  has  a  remark- 
able abbey  diurdi  of  the  x  ith  century  like  St  Semin  of  Toulouse 
in  plan  and  possessing  a  rich  treasury  of  reliquaries,  &c. ;  Espalion, 
where  amongst  other  old  buildings  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
feudal  stron^old  and  a  church  of  the  Romanesque  period ;  Najac, 
which  has  the  mins  of  a  magnificent  chftteau  of  the  13th  century; 
and  Sylvands,  with  a  church  of  the  X3th  century,  once  atuched 
to  a  Osterdan  abbey. 

AVEZZANO,  a  town  of  the  Abruzzf,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Aquila,  67  m.  E.  of  Rome  by  rail  and  38  m.  S.  of  Aquila  by  road. 
Pop.  (1901)  9443.  It  has  a  fine  and  well-preserved  castle,  built  in 
1490  by  Gentile  Virginio  Orsini;  it  is  square,  with  round  towers 
at  the  angles.  Avezzano  is  00  the  main  line  from  Rome  to 
Castellammare  Adriatico;  a  branch  railway  diverges  to  Rocca> 
secca,  on  the  line  from  Naples  to  Rome.  The  Lago  Fudno  lies 
i|  m.  to  the  east 

AVIANVS,  a  Latin  writer  of  fables,  placed  by  some  critics  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  by  others  as  late  as  the  6th  century  a.d. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  and  to  have  been  a  heathen. 
The  43  fables  which  bear  his  name  are  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Theodosius,  whose  learning  is  spoken  of  in  most  flattering  terms. 
He  may  possibly  be  Macrobius  Theodosius,  the  author  of  the 
Satumatia ;  some  think  he  may  be  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
Neariy  all  the  fables  are  to  be  found  in  Babrius,  who  was  probably 
^Avianus's  source  of  inspiration,  but  as  Babrius  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  Avianus  ^>eaks  of  having  made  an  elegiac  version  from  a 
rough  Latin  copy,  probably  a  prose  paraphrase,  he  was  not 
indebted  to  the  original.  The  language  and  metre  are  on  the 
whole  correct,  in  spite  of  deviations  from  dassical  usage, 
chiefly  in  the  management  of  the  pentameter.  The  fables  soon 
became  popular  as  a  school-book.  Promythia  and  epimythia 
(introductions  and  morals)  and  paraphrases,  and  imitations  were 
frequent,  such  as  the  Novus  Avianus  of  Alexander  Neckam 
(X3th  centtiry). 

•Bditiohs.— CianAegieter  (1731).  Lachmaon  C1845).  FrOhner  (1862). 
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Bahrens  in  Poetae  latini  Minores,  Elli$  (1887).  See  Mailer,  Dt 
Phaedri  et  Aviani  Fahulis  (1875):  Unrein.  De  Avtani  AetaU  (1885); 
Hervicux,  Les  FabulisUs  latins  (1894);  The  PabUs  of  Avian  tram*- 
latcd  into  Englysht .  ,  .by  WiUiam  CaxUm  at  WeUmyustrt  (1483). 

AVIARY  (from  Lat.  avis,  a  bifd),  called  by  older  wnters 
*'  volary/'  a  structure  in  which  birds  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
captivity.  While  the  habit  of  keeping  birds  in  cages  dates  from 
a  very  remote  period,  it  is  probable  that  stnictores  worthy  of 
being  termed  aviaries  were  first  used  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
chiefly  for  the  process  of  fattening  birds  for  the  table.  In 
Varro's  time,  116-127  B.C.,  aviaries  or  "  omithones  "  (from  Gr. 
Spvis  6pyt$o5,  bird)  were  common.  These  consisted  of  two 
kinds,  those  constructed  for  pleasure,  in  which  were  kept  nightin- 
gales and  other  song-birds,  and  those  used  entirely  for  keeping 
and  fattening  birds  for  market  or  for  the  tables  of  their  owners. 
Varro  himself  had  an  aviary  for  song-birds  exclusively,  while 
Lucullus  combined  the  two  classes,  keeping  birds  both  for 
pleasure  and  as  delicacies  for  his  table.  The  keeping  of  birds 
for  pleasure,  however,  was  very  rarely  indulged  in,  while  it  was 
a  common  practice  with  poulterers  and  others  to  have  large 
omithones  either  in  the  city  or  at  Sabinum  for  the  fattening  of 
thrushes  and  other  birds  for  food. 

Omithones  consisted  merely  of  four  high  walls  and  a  roof,  and 
were  lighted  with  a  few  very  small  windows,  as  the  birds  were 
considered  to  pine  less  if  they  could  not  see  their  free  companions 
outside.  Water  was  introduced  by  means  of  pipes,  and  conducted 
in  narrow  channels,  and  the  birds  were  fed  chiefly  upon  dried  figs, 
carefully  peeled,  and  chewed  into  a  pulp  by  persons  hired  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Turtle-doves  were  fattened  in  large  numbers  for  the  market 
on  wheat  and  millet,  the  latter  being  moistened  with  sweet  wine; 
but  thrushes  were  chiefly  in  request,,  and  Varro  mentions  one 
omithon  from  which  no  less  than  five  thousand  of  these  birds 
were  sold  for  the  table  in  one  season. 

The  habit  of  keeping  birds  in  aviaries,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  they  afford  their  owners  and 
for  studying  their  habits  is,  however,  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  beginning  of  geographical  research  in  the  xsth 
century  brought  with  it  the  desire  to  keq>  and  study  at  home 
some  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  bird-life  which  the  explorers 
came  across,  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  to  erect  aviaries 
for  the  reception  of  these  creatures.  In  the  i6th  century,  in  the 
early  part  of  which  the  canary-bird  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
aviaries  were  not  uncommon  features  of  the  gardess  of  the 
wealthy,  and  Bacon  refers  to  them  in  his  essay  on  gardening 
(1597).  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  when  a  child,  had  an  outdoor  aviary  at  O)ombe  Abbey 
near  Coventry,  the  back  and  roof  of  which  were  formed  of 
natural  rock,  in  which  were  kept  birds  of  many  species  from 
many  countries. 

Within  recent  ye&rs  the  metliod  of  keeping  birds  in  large 
aviaries  has  received  considerable  attention,  and  it  is  fully 
recognized  that  by  so  doing,  not  only  do  we  derive  great  pleasure, 
but  our  knowledge  of  avian  habits  and  mode  of  living  can 
thereby  be  very  considerably  increased. 

An  aviary  may  be  of  almost  any  size,  from  the  large  cage 
known,  on  account  of  its  shape,  as  the  "  Crystal  Palace  aviary," 
to  a  structure  as  large  as  a  church;  and  the  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  room  of  a  house  with  the  windows  covered  with 
u  ire-netting;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  used  for  outdoor  structures, 
composed  principally  of  wire-netting  supported  on  a  framework 
of  cither  iron  or  woodwork.  For  quite  hardy  birds  little  nrare 
than  this  is  necessary,  providing  that  protection  is  given  in  the 
form  of  growing  trees  and  shrubs,  rodi-work  or  rough  wooden 
shelters.  For  many  of  the  delicate  species,  however,  which  hail 
from  tropical  countries,  warmth  must  be  provided  during  the 
inclement  months  of  the  year,  and  thus  a  part  at  least  of  an 
aviary  designed  for  these  birds  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
wooden  or  brick  house  which  can  be  shut  up  in  cold  weatber 
and  artificially  wanned. 

The  ideal  aviary,  probably,  is  that  which  is  constructed  io 
two  parts,  via^  a  well-built  house  for  the  winter,  opeoing  <mt 


into  a  large  wire  enclosure  for  use  in  the  summer  months.  Tilt 
doors  between  the  two  portions  may  be  of  wood  or  glazed.  The 
part  intended  as  the  winter  home  of  the  birds  is  best  built  in 
brick  or  stone,  as  these  materials  are  practically  vermin-proof 
and  the  temperature  in  such  a  building  is  less  variable  than  that 
ip  a  thin  wooden  structure.  The  floor  should  be  of  concrete  or 
brick,  and  the  house  should  be  fitted  with  an  efficient  heating 
apparatus  from  which  the  heat  is  distributed  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  Any  arrangement  which  would  permit  the  escape 
into  the  aviary  of  smoke  or  noxbus  fumes  is  to  be  strongly 
condenued.  Such  a  house  must  be  well  lighted,  preferably  by 
means  of  skylights;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  whole  roof 
gUzed,  at  least  half  of  it  should  be  of  wood,  covered  with  slates 
or  tiles.  Perches  consisting  of  branches  6f  trees  with  the  bark 
adhering  should  be  fixed  up,  and,  if  small  birds  are  to  be  kept, 
bundles  of  bushy  twigs  should  be  securely  fixed  up  in  comers 
under  the  roofs. 

The  outer  part,  which  will  principally  be  used  during  the 
summer,  though  it  will  do  most  birds  good  to  be  let  out  for  a 
few  hours  on  mild  winto*  days  also,  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  constructed  entirely  of  wire-netting  stretched  on  a  frame- 
work of  wood  or  iron.  If  the  latter  material  is  selected,  stout 
gas-piping  is  both  stronger  and  more  easily  fitted  together  than 
soUd  iron  rods. 

If  the  frameworic  be  of  wood,  this  should  be  creosoted,  prefer- 
ably under  pressure,  or  painted  with  three  coats  of  good  lead 
paint,  the  latter  preservative  also  being  used  if  iron  is  the 
material  selected. 

The  wire-netting  used  may  be  of  alnwst  any  sized  mesh, 
according  to  the  sized  birds  to  be  kept,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
smallest  mesh,  such  as  half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  should  be 
used,  as  it  is  practically  vermin-proof,  and  allows  of  birds  of 
any  size  being  kq>t.  Wire-netting  for  aviaries  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  well  galvanized.  The  new  interlinked  type 
is  less  durable  than  the  old  me^  type,  though  perhaps  it  looks 
somewhat  neater  when  fixed. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  such 
vermin  as  rats,  stoats  and  weasels,'  which,  if  they  were  to 
gain  access,  would  commit  great  havoc 
amongst  the  birds.  The  simplest  and 
most  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  sinking  the  wire-netting  some  3  ft. 
into  the  ground  all  round  the  aviary, 
and  then  turning  it  outwards  for  a  'wflXi^^Mt 
distance  of  another  foot  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut  (fig.  i). 

The  outer  part  of  the  aviary  should 
be  turfed  and  planted  with  evergreen 
and  deciduous  ^rubs,  and  be  provided 
with  some  means  of  supplying  an  abun-  ^^^'  '* 

dance  of  pure  water  for  the  birds  to  drink  and  bathe  in .   and 
a  gravel  path  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  type  of  aviary  is  that  built  as  above 
described,  but  with  several  compartments,  and  a  passage  at 
the  back  by  which  any  compartment  may  be  visited  without 
the  necessity  of  passing  through  and  disturbing  the  birds  in  other 
compartments.  Fig.  2  represents  a  ground  plan  of  an  aviary 
of  this  type  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  with  an  inner 
house  10  ft.  square,  and  an  outer  flight  of  double  that  area. 
The  outer  flints  are  intended  to  be  turfed,  and  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  the  gravel  path  has  a  glazed  roof  above  it  by  which 
it  is  kept  dry  in  wet  weather.  Shallow  water-basins  are  shown, 
which  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  an  underground  pipe  and 
a  cock  which  can  be  turned  on  from  outside  the  aviary;  and  they 
must  be  connected  with  a  properly  laid  drain  by  means  of  a 
waste  plug  and  an  overflow  pipe. 

An  aviary  should  alwajrs  be  built  with  a  southern  or  south- 
eastern  aspect,  and,  where  possible,  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
north,  north-east  and  north-west  by  a  belt  of  fir-trees,  high  wall 
or  bank,  to  protect  the  birds  from  the  biting  winds  from  these 
quarters. 

When  parrots  of  any  kind  are  to  be  kept  it  is  uielesB  to  try 
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to  grow  any  Idad  of  ttseCatkMi  eicept  gtMi,  tad  even  thit  win 
be  demolished  unless  the  aviary  is  of  considerable  size.  The 
larger  parroto  will,  in  fact,  bite  to  pieces  not  only  living  trees 
but  also  the  woodwork  of  their  abode,  and  the  only  really  suitable 
materials  for  the  construction  of  an  aviary  for  these  birds  are 
brick  or  stone  and  iron;  and  the  wire-netting  used  must  be  of 
the  stoutest  gauge  or  it  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  strong 
bills. 

The  feeding  of  birds  in  aviaries  is,  obviously,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and,  in  order  that  they  may  have  what 
is  most  suitable,  the  aviculturist  should  find  out  as  mudi  as 
possible  of  the  wild  life  of  the  spedes  he  wishes  to  keep,  or  if  little 
or  nothing  is  known  about  theirmodeof  living,  as  is  oftite  the  case 
with  rare  forms,  of  nearly  related  spedes  whose  habits  and  food 
are  probably  much  the  same,  and  he  should  endeavour  to  provide 
food  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  that  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  birds  when  wikL  It  is  often,  however,  impossible  to 
supply  precisely  the  same  food  as  woukl  be  obtained  by  the  birds 
had  they  their  liberty,  but  a  substitute  which  suits  them  well  can 
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Fic  a. — Plan  ci  4-oonipartm^  Aviary  for  Foreign  Birds, 
generally  be  obtained.  The  maJMity  of  the  parrot  tribe  subsist 
principiJly  upcA  various  nuts,  seed  and  fruit,  while  some  of  the 
smaller  parrakeets  or  paroquets  appear  to  feed  afanoet  exdusively 
upon  the  seeds  of  various  grasses.  Almost  all  of  these  are  com- 
pacattvdy  easy  to  treat  in  captivity,  the  larger  ones  being  fed 
<m  maise,  sunflower-seed,  hemp,  dari,  oats,  canary-seed,  nuts 
and  various  ripe  fruits,  vt^iile  the  gra8Si>arrakeets  thrive  re- 
markably well  on  little  besides  canary-seed  and  green  food,  the 
most  suitaUe  of  whidi  is  grass  in  flower,  chidiweed,  groundsel 
and  various  seed-bearing  weeds.  But  there  is  another  large  group 
of  parrots,  the  Loriidae  or  brush-tongued  parrots,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  brightly  coloured  of  the  tribe,  which,  when 
w3d,  subsist  princqally  upon  the  pollen  and  nectar  of  flowers, 
notably  the  various  spedes  of  Eucalyptus,  the  filamented  tongues 
of  thoe  parrots  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  obtaining  this. 
In  captivity  these  bkds  have  been  found  to  live  well  upon 
sweetened  milk-sop,  which  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  milk  upon 
crumbled  bread  or  biscuit.  They  frequently  learn  to  eat  seed 
Iflce  other  parrots,,  but,  if  fed  ezdusivdy  upon  this,  are  apt, 
especially  if  dqnived  of  abundance  6f  ezerdse,  to  suffer  from 
fits  which  are  usually  fatal  Frujt  is  also  readily  eaten  by  the 
lories  and  lorikeets,  and  should  always  be  supplied. 

The  foreign  doves  and  pigeons  form  a  numerous  and  beautiful 
grwsp  whidh  are  mostly  hardy  and  easily  kept  and  bred  in 
captivity.  Tbey  are  for  the  most  part  grain-feeders  and  require 
only  small  com  and  seeds,  though  a  certain  group,  known  as 
the  fruit-pigeons,  are  fed  in  captivity  upon  soft  fruits,  berries, 
boiled  potato  and  soaked  grain. 

The  various  finches  and  finch-Hke  birds  form  an  exceedingly 
laige  group  And  oqmpriae  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  foreign 


aviary,  birds.  The  weaver-birds  of  Africa  are  mostly  qinte 
hardy  and  very  easily  kept,  their  food  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  canary-seed.  The  males  of  these  birds  are,  as  a  rule, 
gorgeously  attired  io  brilliant  colours,  some  having  long  flowing 
tail-feathers  during  the  nuptial  season,  wbile  in  the  winter  their 
showy  dress  is  refdaced  by  one  of  ^>arrow-like  sombreness. 
The  grass-finches  of  Australasia  contain  some  of  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  birds,  the  beautiful  grass-finch  (PoBphila 
mrabUis)  being  req>lendent  in  crimscm,  green,  mauve,  blue  and 
jrellow.  Most  of  these  birds  build  their  nests,  and  many  rear 
their  young,  successfully  in  outdoor  aviaries,  their  food  consisting 
of  canary  and  millet  seeds,  while  flowering  grasses  provide 
them  with  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  and  wholesome  food. 
The  same  treatment  suits  the  African  waxbills,  many  of  which 
are  extremely  beautiful,  the  crimson-eared  waxbill  or  "  cordon- 
bleu  **  being  one  of  the  inost  lovdy  and  frequently  imported. 
These  little  birds  are  somewhat  delicate,  e^>ccially  when  first 
imported,  and  during  the  winter  months  require  artificial 
warmth. 

There  is  a  very  large  group  of  insectivorous  and  fruit-eating 
birds  very  suitable  for  aviculture,  but  their  mode  of  living 
necessarily  involves  considerable  care  on  the  part  of  the  avicul- 
turist in  the  preparation  of  their  food.  Many  birds  are  partially 
insectivorous,  feeding  upon  insects  when  these  are  ^entiful, 
and  upon  various  seeds  at  other  times.  Nimibers  of  q>ecies  again 
which,  when  adult,  feed  almost  entirely  upon  grain,  feed  their 
young,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
upcm  insects;  while  others  are  exdusively  insect-eaters  at  all 
times  of  their  lives.  All  of  these  points  must  be  considered  by 
those  who  would  succeed  in  keeping  and  breeding  birds  in 
aviaries'. 

It  would  be  ahnost  an  impossibility  to  keep  the  purdy  insecti- 
vorous species,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  they  can  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  feed  on  What  is  known  as  "  insectivorous  "  or 
"insectile**  food,  a  composition  of  which  the  principal  in- 
gredients generally  consist  of  dried  ants'  cocoons,  dried  flies, 
dried  powdered  meat,  preserved  yolk  of  egg,*  and  crumb  of 
bread  or  biscuit.  This  is  moistened  with  water  or  mixed  with 
mashed  boiled  potato,  and  forms  a  diet  upoh  which  most  of  the 
insectivorous  birds  thrive.  The  various  ingredients,  or  the 
food  ready  made,  can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  bird-fander*s 
shop.  Although  it  is  a  good  staple  diet  for  these  birds,  the 
addition  of  mialworms,  caterpillars,  grubs,  spiders  and  so  forth 
is  often  a  necessity,  e^>edal]y  for  purdy  insectivorous  ^)edes. 

The  fruit-eating  species,  such  as  the  tanagers  and  sugar-bfa-ds 
of  the  New  Worid,  require  ripe  fruit  in  abundance  in  addition 
to  a  staple  diet  such  as  that  above  described,  while  for  such 
birds  as  feed  largely  upon  earth-worms,  shredded  raw  meat  is 
added  with  advantage. 

Many  of  the  wadera  make  very  interesting  aviary  birds,  and 
require  a  diet  similar  to  that  above  recommended,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  chopped  raw  meat,  mealworms  and  any  insects  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Birds  of  prey  naturally  require  a  meat  diet,  which  is  best  given 
in  the  form  of  small,  freshly  killed  mammals  and  birds,  the  fur 
(Or  feathere  of  which  should  not  be  removed,  as  they  aid  digestion. 
The  majority  of  wild  birds,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  come,  will  breed  successfully  in  suitable  aviaries 
providing  proper  nesting  sites  are  available.  Large  bundles 
of  brushwood,  fixed  up  in  sheltered  spots,  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  many  kinds  of  birds,  whfle  some  will  readily  build 
in  evergreen  shrubs  if  these  are  grown  in  thdr  endosure.  Small 
boxes  and  baskets,  securdy  fastened  to  the  wall  or  roof  of  the 

*  It  has  recently  been  stated  by  certain  medical  men  that  epg- 
food  in  any  form  is  an  undeeirable  diet  for  birds,  owing  to  its  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  muhipjication  of  the  bacillus  of  septic- 
aemia, a  dbease  which  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  many^  newly 
imported  birds.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  insectivorous 
spedes,  which  are  those  prindpally  fed  upon  this  substance,  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  to  this  disease  as  seed-eating  birds  which  rarely 
taste  es-g;  and  in  spite  of  what  has  been  written  concerning  its 
harmfulness,  the  large  majority  of  aviculturists  use  it,  in  both  the 
fresh  and  the  pres^ved  sute,  with  00  apparent  ill  effects,  but 
rather  the  revcraa 
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didtered  part  of  an  aviary,  win  be  appropriated  by  such  species 
as  naturally  .build  in  holes  and  crevices.  Parrots,  when  wild, 
lay  their  eggs.ln  hollow  trees,  and  occasionally  in  holes  in  rocks, 
making  no  nest,*  but  merely  scraping  out  a  slight  hollow  in  which 
to  deposit  the  eggs.  For  these  birds  hollow  logs,  with  small 
entrance  holes  near  the  top,  oc  boxes,  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  size  of  the  parrots  which  they  are  intended  fen:,  should 
be  supplied.  In.  providing  nesting  accommodation  for  his 
birds  the  aviculturist  must  endeavour  to  imitate  their  natural 
surroundings  and  supply  sites  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to 
those  which  the  birds,  to  whatever  order  they  may  belong^ 
would  naturally  select 

Aviculture  is  a  delightful  pastime,  but  it  is  also  far  more  than 
this;  it  is  of  considerable  scientific  importance,  for  it  admits  of 
the  living  birds  being  studied  in  a  way  that  would  be  quite 
impossible  otherwise.  There  are  hundieds  of  spedes  of  birds, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  habits  of  which  are  almost  un- 
known, but  which  may  be  kept  without  difficulty  in  suitable 
aviaries.  Many  of  these  birds  cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily 
in  a  wild  state  by  reason  of  their  shy  nature  and  retiring  habits, 
not  to  mention  Uieir  rarity  and  the  imposubility,  so  far  as  most 
people  are  concerned,  of  visiting  their  native  haunts.  In  suitable 
large  aviaries,  however,  their  nesting  habits,  courtship,  display, 
incubation,  moult  and  so  forth  can  be.  accurately  obeoved  and 
recorded.  The  keeping  of  birds  in  aviaries  is  therefore  a  practice 
worthy  of  every  encouragement,  so  long  as  the  aviaries  are  of 
sufficient  size  and  suitable  design  to  allow  of  the  birds  exhibiting 
their  natural  habits;  for  in  a  large  aviary  they  will  reveal  the 
secrets  of  their  nature  as  they  neyer  would  do  in  a  cage  or  small 
aviary.  (D.S.-S.) 

AVICENNA  (Aba  *AII  al-Husain  ibn  *AbdaU&h  ibn  Sin&] 
(980-1037),  Arabian  philosopher,  was  born  at  Afshena  in  the 
district  of  Bokhara.  His  mother  was  a  nathre  of  the  place;  his 
father,  a  Persian  from  Balkh,  filled  the  post  of  tax-collector  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Harmaitin,  under  Ntlh  IL  ibn  Mansur, 
the  Samanid  amir  of  Bokhara.  On  the  birth  of  Avicenna's 
younger  brother  the  family  migrated  to  Bokhara,  then  one  of 
the  chief  dties  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  famous  for  a  culture 
which  was  older  than  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens.  Avicenna 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  tutor,  and  his  precodty  soon  made  him 
the  marvel  of  his  neighbours, — as  a  boy  of  ten  who  knew  by  rote 
the  Koran  and  much  Arabic  poetry  besides.  From  a  green- 
grocer he  learnt  arithmetic;  and  higher  branches  were  begun 
under  one  of  those  wandering  scholars  who  gained  a  livelihood 
by  cures  for  the  sick  and  lessons  for  the  young.  Under  him 
Avicenna  read  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  the  first  propositions 
of  Euclid.  But  the  pupil  soon  found  his  teacher  to  be  but  a 
charlatan,  and  betook  himself,  aided  by  commentaries,  to  master 
logic,  geometry  and  the  Almagest.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he 
not  merely  knew  medical  theory,  but  by  gratuitous  attendance 
on  the  sick  had,  according  to  Us  own  account,  discovered  new 
methods  of  treatment  For  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  worked 
at  the  higher  philosophy,  in  which  he  encountered  greater 
obstacles.  In  such  moments  of  baffled  inquiry  he  would  leave 
his  books,  perform  the  requisite  ablutions,  then  hie  to  the 
mosque,  and  continue  in  prayer  till  h'ght  broke  on  his  difficulties. 
Deep  into  the  night  he  would  continue  his  studies,  stimulating 
his  senses  by  occasional  cups  of  wine,  and  even  in  his  dreams 
problems  would  pursue  him  and  work  out  their  solution.  Forty 
times,  it  is  said,  he  read  through  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
till  the  words  were  imprinted  on  his  memory;  but  their  meaning 
was  hopelessly  obscure,  until  one  day  they  found  illumination 
from  the  little  commentary  by  FUrfibi  {q.v.),  which  he  bought 
at  a  bookstall  for  the  small  sum  of  three  dirhcms.  So  great  was 
his  joy  at  the  discovery,  thus  mildc  by  help  of  a  work  from  which 
he  had  expected  only  mystery,  that  he  hastened  to  return  thanks 
to  God,  and  bestowed  an  alms  upon  the  poor.  Ilius,  by  the 
end  of  his  seventeenth  year  his  apprenticeship  of  study  was 

*  There  is,  however,  one  true  ncst-building  wirrot,'  the  grey- 
brcastcd  parrakcet  {MyopsiUacus  monachus),  which  constructs  a. 
huge  neat  of  twigs.    The  true  lovc-bird»  {Agapornis)  may  also  be 
Said  to  build  nests,  for  they  line  their  nest-hole  with  strips  of  pliant , 
bark. 


concluded,  and  he  went  forth  to  find  a  market  for  his  acoomplisli* 

ments. 

His  first  appointment  wa^  that  of  physician  to  the  ainir, 
who  owed  him  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  (997). 
Avicenna's  chief  reward  for  this  service  was  access  to  the  royal 
library  of  the  Samanids  {q.v.),  well-known  patrons  of  scholarship 
and  scholars.  When  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  not  long 
after,  the  enemies  of  Avicenna  accused  him  of  burning  it,  in 
order  for  ever  to  conceal  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  Mean- 
while, he  assisted  his  father  in  his  financial  labours,  but  still 
found  time  to  write  some  of  his  earliest  works. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Avicenna  lost  his  father.  The 
Samanid  d}masty  came  to  its  end  in  Deconber  1004.  Avicenna 
seems  to  have  declined  the  offers  of  MahmQd  the  Ghaznevid, 
and  proceeded  westwards  to  Urjensh  in  the  modem  Khiva, 
where  the  vizier,  regarded  tA  a  friend  of  scholars,  gave  him  a 
small  monthly  stipend.  But  the  pay  was  small,  and  Avicenna 
wandered  from  place  to  place  through  the  districts  of  Nishapur 
and  Merv  to  the  borders  of  Khorasan,  seeking  an  opening  for 
his  talents,  ^luuns  al-Ma*fllI  QftbOs,  the  generous  ruler  of 
Dailam,  himself  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  with  whom  he  h)Eid 
expected  to  find  an  asyfauB,  was  about  that  date  (10x2)  starvect 
to  death  by  his  own  revolted  soldiery.  Avicenna  himself  was 
at  this  season  stricken  down  by  a  severe  illness.  Finally,  at 
Jorj&n,  near  the  Caspian,  he  met  with  a  friend,  who  bought  near 
his  own  house  a  dwelling  in  which  .Avicenna  lectiu-ed  on  logic 
and  astronomy.  For  this  patron  several  of  his  treatises  were 
written;  and  the  commencement  of  his  Canon  oj  Medicine  also 
dates  from  his  stay  in  Hyrcania. 

He  subsequently  settled  at  Rai,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
Teheran,  where  a  son  of  the  last  amir,  Majd  Addaula,  was 
nominal  ruler,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  At  Rai  about 
thirty  of  his  shorter  works  are  said  to  have  been  composed.  But 
the  constant  feuds  which  raged  between  the  regent  and  her 
second  son.  Shams  Addaula,  con^pelled  the  scholar  to  quit  the 
place,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Kazwin,  he  passed  southwards 
to  Hamad&n,  where  that  prince  had  established  himself.  At 
first  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  high-bom  lady;  but  ere 
long  the  amir,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  called  him  in  as  medical 
attendant,  and  sent  him  back  with  presents  to  his  dwelling. 
Avicenna  was  even  raised  to  the  office  0^  vizier;  but  the  turbulent 
soldiery,  composed  of  Kurds  and  Turks,  muthiied  against  their 
nominal  sovereign,  and  demanded  that  the  new  vizier  should  be 
put  to  death.  Shams  Addaula  consented  that  he  should  be 
banished  from  the  country.  Avicenna,  however,  remained 
hidden  for  forty  days  in  a  sheik's  house,  till  a  fresh  attack  of 
ilhiess  induced  the  amir  to  restore  him  to  his  post.  Even  during 
this  perturbed  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  and  teaching. 
Every  evening  extracts  from  his  great  works,  the  Canon  and  the 
Sanaiio^  were  dictated  and  explained  to  his  pupils;  among 
.  whom,  when  the  lesson  was  over,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  festive  enjoyment  with  a  band  of  singers  and  players.  On  the 
death  of  the  amir  Avicenna  ceased  to  be  vizier,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  house  of  an  apothecary,  where,  with  intense  assiduity,  he 
continued  the  composition  of  bis  works.  Meanwhile,  he  bad 
written  to  Abu  Ya'faz^  the  prefect  of  Isfahan,  offering  his 
services;  but  the  new  amir  of  Hamad&n  getting  to  hear  of  this 
correspondence,  and  discovering  the  place  of  Avicenna's  con- 
cealment, incarcerated  him  in  a  fortress.  War  meanwhile  am- 
tinued  between  the  rulers  of  Isfahan  and  HamadSn;  in  1024 
the  former  captured  HamadAn  and  its  towns,  and  expelled  the 
Turkish  mercenaries.  When  the  storm  had  passed  Avicenna 
returned  with  the  amir  to  Hamadftn,  and  carried  on  his  literary 
labours;  but  at  length,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  a  favourite 
pupil,  and  two  slaves,  .made  hb  escape  out  of  the  dty  in  the 
dress  of  a  Sufite  ascetic  After  a  perilous  journey  they  reached 
Isfahan,  and  received  an  honourable  welcome  from  the  prince. 
The  remaining  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Avicenna's  life  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  Abu  Ya'far  'Alft  Addaula,  whom  he  accompanied 
as  physician  and  general  Oterary  and  scientific  adviser,  even  in 
his  numerous  campaigns^  During  these  years  he  began  to  study 
litcxary  matters  and  philologyi  instigated,  it  is  -asaertedi  by 
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oltldnB  ea  b!>  itrl^   But  tmld  ik  reultm  rtndy  Avteeuu 

nmr  (oiBot  hii  love  of  tDJoytnciit.    tlauiual  boiQy  vjgoui 
eujkblcd  him  to  combine  severe  devotioD  to  work  with  lodJf 
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a/bia  mi  more  intellectual  dtuacter 
of  pleasure  ^nduolly  wealteoed  hia  constitution;  b  severe  colic, 
vhich  fieiied  him  on  the  m&rch  of  the  army  o^lnaC  HjrnfiHfln^ 
riolent  thil  AvictnM  could  xsicely 


.    On   I 


1   the  il 


difficulty  he  reached  FTam^HJn^  frheie,  finHiwj  tbe  diseiue 
gaining  ground,  be  lefuied  to  keep  up  the  regimen  imposed, 

•eiud  him;  he  bestowed  his  goods  on  the  poor,  restored  uojuit 
gains,  freed  his  slaves,  ind  every  third  day  till  his  death  litlened 
to  the  reading  of  the  Eooo.    He  died  in  June  1037,  in  his  £fty- 

1(  vi3  mainly  accident  which  determined  that  tiom  the 
to  the  17th  cectuiy  Aviceima  should  be  the  guide  of  medical 
•tiidy  in  European  univenities,  and  eclipse  the  names  of  Rhaiea, 
Ali  ibn  tJ-Abbas  and  Avenzoar.  His  work  is  Dot  essentially 
difieiGUt  fiDin  that  of  his  predecesson  Rbjues  and  Ali;  all 
ptcseot  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  and  through  Galen  the  doctric 
at  Hippocntes,  modiSed  by  the  ayiicm  of  Aristotle.  But  tl 
Cnm  of  Aviccima  is  distinguisbcd  from  the  Al-Hawi  (Qwlinciu) 
or  SwiMHry  of  Rhazis  by  its  greater  aethad,  due  petbiqM 
the  logical  studies  of  the  former,  and  entitling  him  to  fais  BUmar_. 
of  Prince  of  the  Physician).  The  Hork  has  been  variously 
»CT'«iaied  in  subsequent  ages>  some  regarding  it  u  s  treasury 
of  wisdom,  and  others,  like  Aveoioar,  holding  il  useful  only  as 
waste  paper.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  more  critidied  than 
keuL  The  vice  of  the  book  is  eiocsiive  dasaificaiion  of  bodily 
Ucullics,  a&d  over4ubtlety  la  tlie  discriminatiou  of  diseases. 
It  iodudes  five  books;  of  which  the  first  and  aecond  treat  of 
[AyiiolDgy,  pathology  and  hygiene,  the  third  and  fourth  deal 
with  the  methods  of  treating  disease,  and  the  fifth  describes 
(be  campocition  and  prqiaration  of  laoedies.  This  last  part 
contains  seme  contingent  of  personal  obaervation.  He  is,  like 
•11  his  countrymen,  ample  in  the  enumeration  of  vmptams,and 
it  nid  to  be  inferior  to  Ali  b  praoicaf  medlcdne  aiuf  aargery. 
He  introduced  into  medical  theory  the  four  causes  of  the  f>ri- 
paletic  system.  Of  natural  history  and  botany  he  pretendi 
lo  no  ifiecial  knowledge.  Up  to  the  year  iGjo,  or  Iheieabouts, 
the  Canon  was  stiU  used  as  a  lot-book  in  the  universities  of 
Lonvain  and  UontpcUier. 

About  100  neatiees  are  ascribed  to  Avicenna.    Some  of  them 
«re  tracts  of  a  few  pages,  others  are  works  eitendina  through 
vevcral  volumes.    The  best-known  amongst  them,  and  that  to 
which  Avicenna  owed  his  European  reputation,  is  the  Canen 
af  Uedicini;  an  Arabic  edition  of  it  ^ipeaied  at  Kome  in  150J, 
uid  a  Hebrew  veislon  at  Naples  in  i4gi.    Of  the  Latin  version 
there  were  about  thirty  editions,  founded  on  the  original  trans, 
lallon  by  Gerard  of  Cremona,    The  15th  century  has  >be  honour 
dI  composing  the  great  commentary  on  the  teit  of  the  Cg 
grouping  around  it  all  that  theory  had  iraagiDed,  and  all 
practice  had  observed.    Other  medical  works  translated 
Latin  are  the  MtdkojnaU*  CordioSia,  Cantimm  it  Utdu 
TracliUia  dt  Synfo  Aateia.    Scarcely  any  member  of 
Arabian  drcle  of  the  sdences,  including  theology,  philology, 
malhematica,   astronomy,   physics  and   music,  was  1 
toccbed  by  the  treatises  of  Avicenna,  many  of  which  probably 
varied  little,  except  in  being  oammiBslODed  by  a  diSereot  patron 
and  having  a  diSennt  form  oc  eitent.    He  wrote  at  leas 
treatise  oa  alchemy,  but  several  othen  have  been  falsely 
buted  to  him.    His  book  on  animals  was  translated  by  SfLCbael 
Scot.    His  Lepc.  Meiafhyski,  Phyiicj,  Dt  Cado.  are  treatises 
giving  a  synoptic  view  of  Anttotelian  doctrine.    The  Lopt 
md  MtUitkyiia  have  been  printed  more  than  orux,  the  ' 
<.(.,  at  Venice  in  r49].  1405  and  iU6.    Someof  htitbailec< 
OD  medicine,  loffic.  SiC,  take  a  poetical  fona  (the  poem  on  logic 
'    '  '      "  '        "  1  iSjft).    T«g  euychiiiaedic 


tresliHt,  dealing  irith  pUloaophy,  are  often  mentiDDed.  Tbo 
larger,  AlSkifS  {Sanatia),  exists  nearly  complete  in  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  library  and  elsewhere;  part  of  it  on  the  Dt 
Anima  appeared  at  Pavia  (1490)  as  the  Libtr  Seata  Naturaliam, 
and  the  long  account  of  Avicenna's  philosophy  given  by  Shab- 
rastani  seems  to  be  mainly  an  analysis,  and  in  many  places  a 
reproduction,  of  the  M-Shi/i'.  A  shorter  form  of  the  work  b 
known  as  the  An-najil  {Ul-cralio).  The  Latin  editions  of  part 
of  these  works  have  been  modified  by  the  corrections  which  the 
monkish  editors  conieis  that  tliey  spiled.  There  is  alio  a 
Fkilosopliia  OriaMii,  mentioned  by  Roger  Dacon,  and  now 


of  Vulsinil  in  Etruria,  who  nourished  during  the  second  half  ol 
the  4lh  century  aji.  He  was  probably  proconsul  of  Africa  (jM) 
and  of  Achaia  (J71).  Avicnus  was  a  pagan  and  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  old  religion.  He  translated  the  iaaiiitn  of 
Aiaius  and  patapbrssed  the  nEpi^yi)iTii  of  Dlonysius  under 
the  title  of  Dacriplit  Orbit  Tararum,  both  in  hexamelcrs. 
He  also  compiled  a  description,  in  Iambic  trimeters,  of  the  coasta 
of  the  Meditcnaoean.  Caspian  and  Block  Seas  in  several  books, 
of  which  only  a  fragment  of  the  first  is  eitont.  He  also  epitomized 
Livy  and  Viigll's  Atntid  in  the  same  metre,  but  these  works  an 
poems  are  found  utider  his  name  in  an  thologjes. 


IS  for: 


leinal  purposes, 
AVIOUANii,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Turin,  14  m.  W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Turin.  Fop.  (i^i) 
4629.  It  has  medieval  buildings  of  some  interest,  but  Is  mainly 
remarkable  ior  its  largi  dynamite  factory,  employing  over 
JO  workman. 

AVIOHON.  a  dty  of  lauth-easten  Fiance,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  r43  m,  S,  of  Lyons  on  the  railway 
'  etween  that  dty  and  Marseilles,  Pop,  (1906)35,350.  Avignon, 

jnfiuence  with  the  Durance,  occupies  a  large  oval-shaped  area 
ot  fully  populated,  and  covered  in  great  part  by  parks  and 
srdens.  A  suspension  bridge  leads  over  the  river  lo  Villeneuve- 
fl-Avignon  (f-tr-),  and  a  little  higher  up,  a  picluresque  ruined 

le  stream.  Only  four  of  the  eighteen  piles  are  left;  on  one  of 
them  stands  the  ehapel  of  Saint.Biniset,  a  small  Romancsqus 
bul|[llng.  Avignon  is  still  enciccled  by  the  lampirts  built  by 
'  I  tlie  itth  century,  which  oBcr  one  of  the  finest 

great  strength,  arc  surmounted  by  machicolated 
Banked  at  intervals  by  thirty.nine  massive  towcri 
and  pierced  by  several  gateways,  three  of  which  date  from  the 
Utb  century.  The  whole  Is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  pleasaat 
boulevards.  The  life  of  the  town  is  almost  confined  to  the 
de  I'Hfttel  de  ViUe  and  the  Cours  de  la  RfpubHque,  which 
outof  itand^endsto  theramparts.  Elsewhere  the  streets 
STTOW,  quiet,  and,  for  the  most  part,  badly  paved.  At 
ibe  northern  eiUemjty  of  the  town  a  precipitous  rock,  the  Rocher 
des  Doms,  rises  from  die  river's  edge  and  forms  a  plateau  sutlch- 
wards  nearly  to  the  Place  de  rHAtcl  de  Ville.  Its 
occupied  by  a  public  garden  and,  lo  the  south  ol  this, 
by  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  des  Doms  and  the  Palace  of 
the  Popes.  The  cathedral  is  a  Romanesque  building,  mainly 
(d  the  nth  century,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  Lbs 
gilded  status  of  the  Virgin  which  surmounts  the  western  lower. 
Among  the  many  works  of  art  in  Ihelnlerior,  tlie  most  bcauliful 
■   tmolPopeJohnXXJI„amasieipicceo(Colh>e 
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carving  of  the  14th  century.  The  cathedral  is  almost  dwarfed 
by  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  a  sombre  assemblage  of  bulTdings, 
which  rises  at  its  side  and  covers  a  space  of  more  than  li  acres. 
Begxm  in  1316  by  John  XXII.,  it  was  continued  by  succeeding 
popes  until  1370,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style;  in  its  construction 
everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  strength,  and  though  the  effect 
is  imposing,  the  place  has  the  aspect  rather  of  a  fortress  than 
of  a  palace.  It  was  for  long  used  as  a  barracks  and  prison, 
to  the  exigencies  of  which  the  fine  apartments  were  ruthlessly 
adapted,  but  it  is  now  municipal  property.  Among  the  minor 
churches  of  the  town  are  St  Pierre,  which  has  a  graceful  facade 
and  richly  carved  doors,  St  Didfer  and  St  Agricol,  all  three  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  most  notable  q(  the  dvil  buildings  are 
the  &6tel  de  ville,  a  modem  building  with  a  belfry  of  the  14th 
century,  and  the  old  H6tel  des  Monnaies,  the  papal  mint  which 
was  built  in  x6zo  and  is  now  used  as  a  music-schod.  The  Calvet 
Museum,  so  named  after  F.  Calvet,  physician,  who  in  z8io  left 
his  collections  to  the  town,  is  rich  in  inscriptions,  bronzes,  glass 
and  other  antiquities,  and  in  sculptures  and  paintings.  The 
library  has  over  140,000  volumes.  The  town  has  a  statue  of 
a  Persian,  Jean  Althen,  who  in  1765  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  madder  plant,  which  long  formed  the  staple  and  is  still  an 
important  branch  of  local  trade.  In  1873  John  Stuart  Mill  died  at 
Avignon,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery.  For  the  connexion  of 
Petrarch  with  the  town  see  Petrarch. 

Avignon  is  subject  to  violent  winds,  of  which  the  most  dis- 
astrous is  the  mistral.  The  popular  proverb  Is,  however,  some- 
what exaggerated,  Avenio  vetUosa^  sine  venic  venenosa^  cum  vento 
fastliiosa  (windy  Avignon,  pest-ridden  whoi  there  is  no  wind, 
wind-pestered  when  there  is). 

Avignon  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  council  of  trade-arbitrators,  a  lycCe, 
and  trainitig  college,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  in 
the  products  of  which  it  has  a  large  trade,  and  has  fiour-mills, 
distilleries,  oil-works  and  leather-works,  manufactures  soap, 
chemicals  and  liquorice,  and  is  well  known  for  its  sarsanet  and 
other  fabrics. 

Avignon  (Avenio)  was  an  important  town  of  the  Gallic  tribe 
of  the  Cavares,  and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  leading  cities 
of  Gallia  Narbonensb.  -Severely  harassed  during  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  by  the  Saracens,  it  was,  in  later  dmes,  attached 
successively  to  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  of  Aries  and  to 
the  domains  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and  of  Toulouse  and  of 
Forcalquicr.  At  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  it  became  a  republic, 
but  in  1226  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Louis  VIII.  as  punish- 
ment for  its  support  of  the  Albigenses,  and  in  1251  was  forced 
to  submit  to  the  counts  of  Todouse  and  Provence.  In  1309 
the  dty  was  chosen  by  Clement  V.  as  his  residence,  and  from 
that  time  till  1377  was  the  papal  seat.  In  1348  the  dty  was  sold 
by  Joanna,  countess  of  Provence,  to  Clement  VI.  After  Gregory 
XI.  had  migrated  to  Rome,  two  antipopes,  Qement  VII.  and 
Benedict  xfil.,  resided  at  Avignon,  from  which  the  latter  was 
expelled  in  1408.  The  town  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
popes,  who  governed  it  by  means  of  legates,  till  its  annexation 
by  the  National  Assembly  jn  1791,  though  during  this  interval 
several  kings  of  France  made  efforts  to  unite  it  with  their 
dominions.  In  1791  conflicts  between  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  Republicans  led  to  much  bloodshed.  In  181 5 
Marshal  Brune  was  assassinated  In  the  town  by  the  adherents 
of  the  royalist  party.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  the  3Td  century, 
became  an  archbishopric  in  147^. 

See  Fantoni  Castrucd.  Istoria  ddh  cUA  d^Avignont  $  del  Contado 
Venesino  (Venice,  1678);  J.  B.  Joudou,  Histcire  des  sotnerains 
ponUfes  qui  ont  siigS  d  Avipum  (Avignon,  1855) ;  A.  Canron,  Guide 
de  Vhranter  dans  m  ville  d  Avignon  et  ses  environs  (Avignon.  1858}; 
J.  F.  Andrf,  Hisloire  de  la  PapautS  d  Avignon  (Avignon,  1887). 

AVILA,  OIL  09NZALBZ  DE  (c.  1 577-1658),  Spanish  bio- 
grapher and  antiquary,  was  bom  and  died  at  Avila.  He  was 
made  historiographer  of  Castile  in  1612,  and  of  the  Indies  in 
1641.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most  valuable  are  his  Teatro 
de  las  Grandaas  des  Madrid  (Madrid,  1623,  sqq.),  and  his  Teotro 
Bd€riaslico»  descriptive  ol  the  metvopolitan  cburchM  aad 


cathedrals  of  Castile,  with  Uves  of  the  prelates  (Madrid,  1645* 
i6<3,  4  vols.  4to). 

AVILA,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  one.of  the  modem  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Valladolid, 
£.  by  Segovia  and  Madrid,  S.  by  Toledo  and  C&ceres,  ftnd  W. 
by  Sakmanca,  Pop.  (1900)  200,457;  area,  2570  sq.  m.  Avila 
is  naturally  divided  into  two  sections,  differing  completely  in 
soil,  climate,  productions  and  social  economy.  The  northern 
portion  is  generally  levd;  the  soU  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
strong  and  marlv  in  a  few  places,  but  rocky  in  all  the  valleys  of 
the  Sierra  de  Avila;  and  the  dimate  alternates  from  severe 
cold  in  winter  to  extreme  heat  in  summer.  The  population 
of  this  part  is  mainly  agricultural.  The  southern  divisi<»i  is  one 
mass  of  rugged  granitic  sierras,  interspersed,  however,  with 
sheltered  and  well-watered  valleys,  abounding  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion. The  winter  here,  especially  In  the  devated  region  of  the 
Paramera  and  the  waste  lands  of  Avila,  is  long  and  severe,  but 
the  climate  is  not  unhealthy.  In  this  region  stock-breeding 
is  an  important  industry.  The  prindpal  mountain  chains  are 
the  Guadarrama,  separating  this  province  from  Madrid;  the 
Paramera  and  Sierra  de  Avila,  west  t>f  the  Guadarrama;  and 
the  vast  wall  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos  along  the  southern  frontier, 
where  its  outstanding  peaks  rise  to  6000  or  even  8000  ft.  The 
ridges  which  ramify  from  the  Paramera  are  covered  with  valuable 
forests  of  beeches,  oaks  and  firs,  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
to  .the  bare  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos.  The  prindpal  Hvers 
are  the  Alberche  and  Tietar,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  T6rmes,  Trab&ncos  and  Adaja,  belonging  to  that  of  the 
Douro.  The  mountains  contain  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
coal,  but  t^dr  mineral  wealth  has  been  exaggerated,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  mining  had  practically  been 
abandoned.  Quarries  of  fine  marble  and  jasper  exist  in  the 
district  of  Arenas.  The  province  dedined  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion during  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  a  result  due  less  to  the 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  than  to  the 
oppressive  manorial  and  feudal  rights  and  the  strict  laws  <^ 
entail  and  mortmain,  which  acted  as  barriers  to  progress. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  many  improvements  were 
introduced,  although  the  -want  of  irrigation  is  still  keenly  felt. 
Wide  tracts  of  waste  land  were  planted  with  plnewoods  by  the 
ducal  house  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  main  roads  are  fairiy  good; 
and  Avila,  the  capital,  is  connected  by  rail  with  Salamanca. 
Valladolid  and  Madrid;  but  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
the  means  of  communication  are  defective.  Except  Avila  there 
are  no  important  towns.  The  prindpal  production  is  the  wool 
of  the  merino  sheep,  which  at  one  time  yielded  an  immense 
revenue.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish, 
spedally  trout  OKves,  chestnuts  and  grapes  ate  grown,  and 
silk-worms  are  kept.  There  is  little  trade,  and  the  manufactures 
are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper  utensils,  lime,  soap,  cloth, 
paper  and  combs.  The  state  of  elementary  education  is  com* 
parativdy  good,  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  ratio  of  crime  is  proportion- 
ately low. 

AviLA  {jmcAbula  or  Avda),  the  capital  of  the  province 
described  above;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adaja,  54  m. 
"W.  by  N.  of  Madrid,  by  the  Madrid-Valladolid  railway.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,885.  The  city  is  built  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  rocky 
hill,  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable  wilderness; 
a  brown>  arid,  treeless  Uble-land,  strewn  with  immense  grey 
1>oulders,  and  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains.  The  andent  walls 
of  Avila,  constructed  of  brown  granite,  and  surmounted  by  a 
breastwork,  with  dghtyrsix  towers  and  nine  gateways,  are  still 
in  excellent  repair;  but  *  large  part  of  the  dty  lies  beyond 
thdr  drcuit  Avila  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  several 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  high  interest  The  Gothic  cathedral, 
said  by  tradition  to  date  from  1107,  but  probably  of  13th  or 
X4th  century  workmanship,  has  the  appearance  of  a  fortress, 
with  embattled  waUs  and  two  solid  towers.  It  contains  many 
interesting  sculptures  and  paintings^  besides  one  espedally  fine 
silver  pyx,  the  work  of  Juan  de  Arphe,  dating  from  1571.  The 
diurcfaet  of  San  ViceBte^  San  Pedro.  Santo  Tom&s  and  San 
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Ssgondo  are,  in  their  main  features,  Romanesque  of  iht  xsth 
century,  although  parts  of  the  beautiful  San  Vicente,  and  of 
San  Pedro,  may  be  as  old  as  the  X3th  century.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  marble  monument  in  Santo  Tomfis,  carved  t^ 
the  i5th-centary  Florentine  sculptor  Domenico  Fancelli,  over 
the  tomb  of  Prince  John  (d.  1497),  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabdia.  The  convent  and  church  of  Santa  Teresa  mark 
the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  saint  whose  name  they  bear 
(«.  I5i5-i58>).  Avita  also  possesses  an  old  Moorish  cattle 
(aieizar)  used  as  barracks,  a  foundling  hospital,  infirmary, 
military  academy,  and  training  schools  for  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  From  14S2  to  1807  it  was  also  the  seat  of  a  univer^ty. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products,  leather, 
pottery,  hats,  linen  and  cotton  goods. 

For  the  local  history  see  V.  F^catoste.  TradUionts  de  Avita 
(Madrid.  1888);  and  L.  Ariz,  Htstorux  de  las  irandtzas  de  .  .  .  Avila 
(Alcal4  de  Henares.  1607). 

AVILA  Y  ZUNIGA,  LUIt  DB  (C.1490-C.  1560).  Spanish 
historian,  was  bom  at  Placentia.  He  was  probably  of  low 
origin,  but  married  a  wealthy  heiress  of  the  family  of  Zuniga, 
whose  name  he  added  to  his  own.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  served  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and 
was  made  grand  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Alcantara.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Africa  in  1541, 
and  having  served  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden, 
wrote  a  history  of  this  war  entitled  Cammentariot  de  la  guerra 
de  AittMka,  imka  de  Carlos  V  enetaAo  de  '5^7 '547-  This 
was  first  printed  in  1548,  and  becoming  very  popiilar  was 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  Genhan,  Italian  and  Latin. 
As  may  be  expected  from  the  author's  intimacy  with  Charles, 
the  book  is  very  partial  to  the  emperor,  and  its  misrepresenutions 
have  been  severely  criticised. 

AVIlJS,  PBDEO  HBNilfDBZ  DB  (1519-1574),  Spanish 
seaman,  fotmder  of  St  Augustine,  Florida,  was  bom  at  Avil^s 
in  Asturias  on  the  15th  of  February  1519.  His  family  were 
gentry,  and  he  was  one  of  nineteen  brothers  and  sisters.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  was  engaged  till  he 
was  thirty  in  a  life  of  adventure  as  a  corsair.  In  1549  during 
peace  between  France  and  Spain  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  to  clear  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
Canaries  of  French  pirates.  In  1 554  he  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  "  flola  "  or  convoy  which  carried  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  America.  The  appointment  was  made  by  the  emperor 
over  the  head  and  against  the  wilt  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion, 
or  governing  board  of  the  American  trade.  In  this  year,  and 
before  he  sailed  to  America,  AviMs  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Spain,  afterwards  I^ilip  II.,  to  Enghnd.  where  he  had  gone  to 
marry  Qveen  Mary.  As  commander  of  the  flota  he  displayed  a 
diUgence,  and  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in  bringing  back 
treasure,  which  earned  him  the  hearty  approval  of  the  emperor. 
But  his  devotion  to  the  imperial  service,  and  his  steady  refusal 
to  receive  bribes  as  the  reward  for  permitting  breaches  ot  the 
regulations,  made  him  impopular  with  the  merchants,  while 
his  high-handed  ways  offended  the  Casa  de  Contratacion.  Re- 
appointed commandBr  in  1557,  and  knowing  the  hostility  of  the 
Csioa,  he  applied  for  service  elsewhere.  The  war  with  France  in 
which  Spun  and  England  were  allies  was  then  in  progress,  and 
until  the  close  of  1559  ample  occupation  was  found  for  Avil^  in 
bringing  money  and  recruiu  from  Spain  to  Flanders.  When  peace 
was  restored  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  brought  Philip  11. 
back  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Spain.  In  1560  he  was  again 
appointed  to  OMunand  the  flota,  and  he  made  a  most  successful 
voyage  to  America  and  back,  in  that  and  the  following  ]rear. 
His  relatioas  with  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  were,  however, 
as  strained  as  ever.  On  his  return  from  another  voyage  in 
1563  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Casa,  and  was  detained  in 
prison  ior  twenty  iBoaths.  What  the  charges  brought  against 
him  were  is  not  known.  Avilfo  in  a  letter  to  the  king  avows 
his  hinoceoce,  and  he  was  finally  discharged  by  the  judges, 
but  not  until  they  had  received  two  peremptory  orders  from  thie 
king  to  come  to  a.  decision. 

Oil  Ma  release  he  prepared  to  sail  to  the  Bermudas  to  seek  for 


his  son  Juan,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  previottt  ymt. 
At  that  time  the  French  Huguenots  were  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  plant  a  colony  in  Fk>rid^  As  the  country  had  been 
exi^red  by  the  Spaniards  they  claimed  it  as  theirs,  and  its 
position  on  the  track  of  the  home-coming  trade  of  Mexico  rendered 
its  possession  by  any  other  power  highly  dangerous.  Philip  U. 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  peril  by  making  an  *'  asiento  "  or  contract 
with  Avilte,  by  which  he  advanced  15,000  ducats  to  the  seaman, 
and  constituted  him  proprietor  of  ^ny  colony  which  he  could 
establish  in  Florida,  on  condition  that  the  money  was  repaid. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  the  20th  of  March  1565.  AviMs 
sailed  on  the  aSth  of  July  of  the  same  year  with  one  v^sel  o(poo 
tons,  ten  sloops  and  1 500  men.  On  the  28th  of  August  he  entered 
and  named  the  Bay  of  St  Augtistme,  and  began  a  fort  there. 
He  took  the  French  post  of  Fort  Caroline  on  the  20th  of 
September  1565,  and  in  October  exterminated  a  body  of  Frencb- 
men  who,  under  the  Huguenot  Jean  Ribauh,  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  to  relieve  their  colony.  The  Spanish  commander, 
after  slaying  nearly  all  his  prisoners,  hung  their  bodies  on  trees, 
with  the  inscription,  ^  Not  as  Frenchmen  but  aa  Lutherans."  A 
French  sea-captain  named  Dominique  de  Gonrgues  revenged  the 
massaare  by  capturing  in  1568  Fort  San  Mateo  (as  the  Spanish 
had  renamed  Fort  (Proline),  and  hanging  the  garrison,  with 
the  inscription,  "Not  as  Spaniards  but  as  murderers."  TIB 
1567  Avilfe  remained  in  Rorida,  busy  with  his  colony.  la 
that  year  he  returned  to  Spain.  He  made  one  more  voyage  lo 
Florida,  and  died  on  the  1 7th  of  September  1 574.  Avfl&i  married 
Maria  de  Solis,  when  very  young,  and  left  three  da&ghters.  His 
letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  pious  and  high-minded  oflker, 
who  never  imagined  that  he  could  be  supposed  by  any  honest 
man  to  have  gone  too  far  in  massacring  the  Frenchmei^  whoa  he 
regarded  as  pirates  and  heretics. 

See  Tke  Spanish  SeUlemenis  wUkin  Ike  Present  lAmiU  ef  the 
United  States,  Florida,  1562-1574,  by  Woodbury  Loweiy  (New 
York.  1905).  (D.IL) 

AVILfe,  or  San  NicolAs  de  Avnis  (the  Roman  FUnUmsria), 
a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Oviedo;  on  the 
Bay  of  Avilfe,  a  winding  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Bisay,  24  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Gij6n.  Pop.  (1900)  11,763.  AiKl^  is  a  (ricturesque  and 
old-fashioned  town,  containing  several  ancient  palaces  and 
Gothic  churches.  The  bay,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  at 
its  narrow  landward  extremity,  is  the  headquarters  of  a  fiddng 
fket,  and  a  port  of  call  for  many  coasting  vessels.  Coal  from  the 
Oviedo  mines  is  exported  coastwise,  and  in  1904  the  shipments 
from  Avil€s  for  the  first  time  exceeded  those  from  Oijdn,  readiing 
a  total  of  more  than  290,000  tons.  Glass  and  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured;  and  there  are  valuable  stone 
quarries  in  the  netghbourhood. 

AVIZANDUlf  (from  Late  Lat  nizatrtt  to  consider),  a  Scots 
law  term;  the  judge  "  makes  avizandum  with  a  cause,"  i.e.  ta|es 
time  to  consider  his  judgment. 

AViOVA  (anc.  Anton;  Itat  Vtiona;  Alb.  Vliona),  a  town 
and  seaport  of  Albania,  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina.  Pop. 
(1900)  about  6000.  Aviona  occupies  an  eminence  near  the  Gtilf 
of  Aviona,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  almost  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  nearest 
to  Italy.  It  is  protected  by  the  island  of  Saseno,  the  ancient 
Saso,  and  by  Cape  Glossa,  the  northernmost  headland  6f  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains.  It  fs  regularly  visited  by  steamers 
from  Trieste,  Flume,  Brindlsi,  and  other  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Italian  ports,  as  well  as  by  many  small  Greek  and  Turki^ 
coasters.  The  cable  and  telegraph  fine  from  Otranto,  in  Italy, 
to  Constantinople,  has  an  imporunt  station  hero.  The  town  is 
about  x)  m.  from  the  sea,  and  has  rather  a  pleasant  appearance 
with  its  mfaiarets  and  its  paUce,  sunotmded  with  gardens  and 
olivo-groves.  Valonia,  a  material  largely  used  by  tanners,  Is 
the  pericarp  of  an  aoora  obtained  in  the  neighbourhig  oak- 
woods,  and  derives  its  name  from  Vakma.  The  surrounding 
district  is  mainly  agricultural  and  pastoral,  producing  oats,  maixe, 
cotton,  olive  oil,  cattle,  sheep,  skins,  hides  and  butter.  All 
these  commodities  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  besides 
bitumen,  which  is  obtained  from  a  jakut  worked  by  a  French 
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CMBfMBy.  The  impcvtf  an  wooDen  ind  ooltoQ  piece-too^ 
■leUls  and  petroleum. 

Avlona  pUyed  ao  important  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
Normans  and  the  Byzantines,  during  the  i  ith  and  1 2th  centuries. 
In  1464  it  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans;  and  after  being  in 
Venetian  possession  in  1690^  was  restored  to  Uiem  in  1691.  In 
1851  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthqualce. 

AVOCA*  or  OvocA,  VALE  OF*  a  mountain  glen  of  county 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  small  rivers  Avonmore  and  Avon- 
beg,  which,  rising  in  the  central  highlands  of  the  county,  form 
with  their  united  waters  the  Ovoca  river,  flowing  south  and 
south-east  to  the  Irish  Sea  at  Arfclow.  The  vale  wodd  doubtless 
rank  ooJy  as  one  among  the  many  beautiful  glens  of  the  district, 
but  that  it  has  obtained  a  lasting  celebrity  through  one  of  the 
Irish  Mdodies  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  in  which  its  praises 
are  8ung«  It  is  through  this  song  that  the  form  "  Avoca  "  is 
most  familiar,  although  the  name  is  locally  spelt  "Ovoca." 
The  glen  is  narrow  and  densely  wooded.  Its  beauty  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  presence  of  iead  and  copper  mines,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Dublin  &  South  Eastern  railway,  on  which 
Ovoca  station,  midway  in  the  vale,  is  42}  m.  south  of  DubUn. 
Of  the  two  '/  meetings  of  the  waters  "  (the  uppor,  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  Avonbeg,  and  the  lower,  of  the  Aughrim  with  the 
Ovoca)  the  upper,  near  the  fine  seat  of  Castle  Howard,  is 
thai  which  inspired  the  poet  At  Avondale,  above  the  upper 
"  meeting,"  by  the  Avonmore,  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  was 
bom. 

AVOCADO  PBAR,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Patea  graiissima, 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  dsewbere^  the  flesh  is  of  a 
soft  and  buttery  covsistency  and  highly  esteemed.  The  name 
tnocadOf  the  Spanish  for  "  advocate,"  is  a  sound-substitute  for 
the  Aztec  ^uacail;  it  is  also  corrupted  intq. "  alligator-pear." 
Atocatc,  ampxio,  abbcgada  are  variants. 

AVOGADRO*  AMBDBO,  Conte  Di  Quarecna  (1776^1856), 
Italian  physicist,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  9th  of  June  17761  jind 
died  there  on  the  9th  of  July  1856.  He  was  for  many  years 
professor  of  higher  physics  in  Turin  University.  He  published 
many  physical  memoirs  on  electricity,  the  dilatation  of  liquids 
by  heat,  specific  heats,  capillary  attraction,  atomic  volumes  &c. 
as  well  as  a  treatise  in  4  volumes  on  Fisica  di  carpi  pcnderabili 
(1837-1841).  But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  "  Essai  d'une 
manidre  de  determiner  les  masses  relatives  des  mol^ules  tiimen- 
taires  des  corps,  et  les  proportions  selon  lesquelles  elles  enUent 
dans  les  corobinaisons"  (Journ.  de  Pkys,,  181 1),  in  which  he 
enunciated  the  hypothesis  known  by  his  name  (Avogadro's 
rule)  that  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of  smallest 
particles  or  molecules,  whether  those  particles  consist  of  single 
atoms  or  are  composed  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  or 
different  kinds. 

AVOIDAlICB<from  "  avoid,"  properly  to  make  empty  or  void, 
in  current  usage,  to  keep  away  from,  to  ^un;  the  woid  "  avoid  " 
is  adapted  from  the  O.  Fr.  gsvuidier  or  ipider,  to  empty  out, 
toidt,  modem  nde,  empty,  connected  with  Lat  vacuus),  the 
action  of  making  empty,  void  or  null,  hence,  in  law,  invalidation, 
annulment  (see  Confession  ind  AvomANCE);  also  the  becoming 
void  or  vacant,  hence  in  ecclesiastical  law  a  term  signifying  the 
vacancy  of  a  benefice — that  it  issottf  of  an  incumbent.  In  general 
use,  the  word  means  the  action  of  keeping  away  from  anything, 
shunning  or  avoiding. 

AVOIROUPOUL  or  AvSBOUFOid  (from  the  French  tvoirdt  pois^ 
goods  of  weight),  the  name  (rf  a  system  of  weights  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  (or  all  commodities  except  the  predoos 
metals,  gems  and  medicines.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is 
the  grain*  A  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  25 2*458  grains.  Of  this 
grain  7000  now  (see  Weights  and  Measures)  make  a  pound 
avoirdupois.  This  pound  is  divided  into  16  os.,  and  these 
ounces  into  16  drachms. 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  England  and  elgewhace. 
The  word  is  Celtic,  appearing  in  Welsh  (very  frequently)  as  tf^M^ 
in  Manx  as  aoN,  and  in  Gaelic  as  akkuinn  (pronounced  «vafM)^ 
and  is  radically  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  ap,  water,  and  the  Lkt. 
aqua  and  amnis.  The  root  appears  more  or  less  disguised  ia  a 
vast  number  of  river  names  sil  over  the  Celtic  area  in  Europe. 
Thus,  besides  such  forms  as  Evan,  A  une,  Anne,  Ive,  A  uttey,  Imuyp 
&c.,  in  the  British  Islands,  Aff,  Aven,  Alton,  Aunt  appear  In 
Brittany  and  elsewhere  in  France,  Avctna  and  Avens  in  Italy, 
Avia  in  Portugal,  and  Avono  in  Spain;  while  the  terminal 
syllable  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  llatinized  names  of  French 
rivers,  such  as  the  Sequana,  the  Matrona  and  the  Garumna^ 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same  word.  The  namea 
Punjab,  Doj6,  &c.,  show  the  root  in  a  clearer  shape. 

In  England  the  following  are  the  prindpal  rivers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  East  or  Hampshire  Avon  rises  in  Wtlishire  south  of 
Marlborough,  and  watering  the  Vale  of  Pewsey  coNects  feeders 
from  the  high  downs  between  Mariborough  and  Devises.-  Bttach- 
ing  the  high  ground  of  Salisbury  Plain,  it  passes  Araesbury,  and 
following  a  very  sinnous  courw  reaches  Salisbury.  Hotf  it 
receives  on  the  east'bank  the  waters  of  the  Bourne,  and  on  the 
west  those  of  the  Wylye.  With  a  more  direct  coacse,  and  in  « 
widening,  fertile  vidley  it  continues  past  Dowaton,  Fording* 
bridge  and  Ringwood,  skirting  the  New  Forest  00  the  west,  tp 
Christchurch,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  from  the  west,  and  a|  «u 
lower  enters  the  English  Channel  through  the  broad  but  nasraiH 
mouthed  Christchurch  harbour.  The  length,  eiduiting  ktfM 
sinuosities,  is  about  60  nu,  Salisbury  being  35  n.  above  the 
mouth.  The  total  fall  is  rather  over  500  ft.,  and  that  from 
Salisbury  about  140  ft  The  river  is  of  no  commercial  value  for 
navigation.  It  abounds  in  loach,  and  there  are  valuable sahnoa 
fisheries.    The  drainage  area  is  1132  sq.  m. 

2.  The  Lower  or  Bristol  Avon  rises  on  the  eastern  sk|«  of 
the  Cotteswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  collecting  the  watoaoC 
several  streams  south  of  Telbury  and  east  of  Malmesbury*  It 
flows  east  and  south  in  a  wide  curve,  through  a  broad  upper 
valley  past  Chippenham  and  Melksham,  after  which  it  turns 
abruptly  west  to  Bradford -on- Avon,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Frome  from  the  south,  and  enters  the  beautiful  narrow  valley  ia 
which  Ue  Bath  and  Bristol.  Below  Bristol  the  valley  beoomes 
the  Clifton  Gorge,  famous  for  its  wooded  cliffs  and  for  the 
Clifton  (9.*.)  suspension  bridge  which  bestrides  it.  The  cliffs 
and  woods  have  been  so  far  disfigured  by  quarries  that  public 
feeling  was  aroused,  and  in  1904  an  "  Avon  Gorge  Committee  " 
was  appointed  to  report  to  the  corporation  of  Bristol  on  the 
possibility  of  preserving  the  beauties  of  the  locality.  The  Avon 
finally  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  Avonmouth,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  asa  tributary  of  that  river.  From  BrMlo| 
downward  the  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
waterways  in  England,  as  giving  access  to  that  great  port. 
The  Kcnnet  and  Avon  Canal,  between  Reading  and  the  Avon, 
follows  the  river  closely  from  Bradford  down  to  Bath,  where  it 
enters  it  by  a  descent  of  seven  locks.  The  length  of  the  river, 
excluding  minor  shiuosities,  is  about  75  m.,  the  distance  from 
Bmdford  to  Bath  being  10  m.,  thence  to  Bristol  12  m.,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  8  m.  The  total  fall  is  between  soo  and  600  f t«,  but 
it  is  only  23$  ft.  from  Malmesbury.  The  dminage  area  Is  891 
sq.  miles. 

3.  The  Upper  Avon,  also  called  the  Warwickshire,  and  somtf? 
times  the  *'  Shakespeare  "  Avon  fcom  its  associations  with  the 
poet's  town  of  Stratford  on  its  banks,  is  aa  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Severn.  It  rises  near  Naseby  in  Northaaftptondiire,  aad, 
with  a  course  of  about  too  m,  joins  the  Severn  immediateljr 
below  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestecshire.  Its  early  cowse  is  soatk> 
wcsuriy  to  Rugby,  thereafter  it  runs  west  and  south-west  to 
Warwick,  receiving  the  Leam  on  the  east.  Its  genenl  direction 
thereafter  remains  souih-westeriy,  and  it  flows  past  Stratibiid- 
on-Avon,  receives  the  Stour  on  the  south  and  the  Arrow  on  the 
north  and  thence  past  Evesham  and  Pershore  to  TewkcsbxiryL 
The  valley  is  always  broad,  and  espedaUy  from  Wirwick  down- 
ward, through  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  the  scenery  is  very  beauttful, 
the  rich  valley  being  flanked  by  the  bold  Cotteswold  Hills  on 
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ihe  sotttli  and  1>y  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Arden  district  of 
Warwickshire  on  the  north.  The  view  of  Warwick  Castle,  rising 
from  the  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  fs  unsurpassed,  and  the 
positions  of  Stratford  and  Evesham  are  admirable.  The  river 
is  locked,  and  carries  a  small  trade  up  to  Evesham,  28  m.  from 
Tewkesbury;  the  locks  from  Evesham  upward  to  Stratford 
(17  m.)  are  decayed,  but  the  weirs,  and  mill-dams  still  higher, 
afford  many  navigable  reaches  to  pleasure  boats.  The  total 
fall  of  ^e  river  is  about  500  ft.;  from  Rugby  about  230  ft.,  and 
from  Warwick  1 20  ft.    The  river  abounds  in  coarse  fish. 

Among  other  occurrences  of  the  name  of  Avon  in  Great  Britain 
there  may  be  noted — in  England,  a  stream  flowing  south-east 
from  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire  to  the  English  Channel;  in 
South  Wales,  the  stream  which  has  Its  mouth  at  Aberavon  in 
Glamorganshire;  in  Scotland,  tributaries  of  the  Clyde,  the  Spey 
and  the  Forth. 

AVONIAN,  in  geology,  the  name  proposed  by  Dr  A.  Vaughan 
fa  *90S  iQJ'G^.  vol.  Ixi.  p.  264)  lor  the  rocks  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age  in  the  Avon  gorge  at  Bristol.  The  Avonian 
stage  appears  to  embrace  precisely  the  same  rocks  and  fossil- 
zones  as  the  earlier  designation  "  Dinantien  "  (see  Cardoni- 
TEROtis  System);  but  its  substagcs,  being  founded  upon  different 
local  conditions  and  a  different  interpretation  of  the  zonal  fossils, 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
geologists. 

,  Substagcs.  ZoKEs.  Substagcs. 

IKidwclliaa  {  ^J^'JJJJJ^''*""! , 
Clevcdoaianl  Zaphrentts 
ICteistopcra 

The  upper  Avonian  (KidwcUian) 
KJdwelly  in  Carmarthenshire.  The  lower  substage  (Clcvedonian) 
tt  well  displayed  near  Gevedon  in  Somerset. 

See  A.  Vaughan. "  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  Scries  (Avonian) 
of  the  Avon  Goi^e,"  Proc.  Bristol  NaturalisU*  Soc.,  4th  scries, 
voL  i.  pt.  2,  1906,  pp.  74-168  fmany_  plates):  and  T.  F.  Sibley,  " On 
the  Carboniferous  Limeetoiie  (Avonian)  of  the  M,cndip  aeea  (Sooicr- 
Mt)."  QJ.C,S.  vol,  but.,  1906,  pp.  334*380  (platw).    (J.  A.  U.) 

AVONVOItB.  BARRY  TBLVBRTbN,  isr  Viscount  (tj^S- 
1805),  Irish  judge,  was  born  in  1736.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Frank  Yelverton  of  Blackwater,  Co.  Cork.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  was  for  some  years  an  assistant  master  under 
Andrew  Buck  in  the  Hibernian  Academy.  In  1761  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Nugent,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  and  was  then  enabled 
to  read  for  the  bar.  He  was  called  in  1 764,  his  success  was  rapid, 
and  he  took  silk  eight  years  afterwards.  He  sat  in  the  Irish 
t>ariiamcnt  as  member  successively  for  the  boroughs  of  Donegal 
and  Carrickfergus,  becoming  attorney -general  in  1782,  but  was 
elevated  to  the  bench  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1783. 
He  was  created  (Irish)  Baron  Avonmore  in  1795,  and  in  1800 
(Irish)  viscount.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the  Irish  barVelvcr* 
ton  was  a  popular  and  charming  companion.  Of  irtsignificant 
appearance,  he  owed  his  early  successes  to  his  remarkable 
eloquence,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his  contemporaries; 
-as  a  judge,  he  was  inclined  to  take  the  view  of  the  advocate 
rather  than  thai  of  the  impartial  bwycr.  He  gave  his  support 
to  Grattan  and  the  Whigs  during  the  greater  port  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  but  in  his  latter  days  became  identified  with  the 
court  party  and  voted  for  the  union,  for  which  his  viscounty  was 
a  reward.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  the  title 
bas  descended  in  the  family. 

AVRANCHBS,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondisscment  in  the  department  of  Manche,  87  m.  S.  of  Cher- 
bourg on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (i  906)  7 1 86.  It  stands  on 
•  wooded  hill,  its  botanical  gardens  commanding  a  fine  view 
westward  of  the  bay  and  rock  of  St  Michel.  At  the  fool  of  the 
bill  flows  the  river  S6e,  which  at  high  tide  is  navigable  from  the 
sea.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  avenues,  which  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ramparts,  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
north  side.  Avranches  was  from  5 11  to  1790  a  bishop's  see.  held 
at  the  end  of  the  1 7tb  pc&toiy  by  the  scholar  Daniel  Huet ,  and  its 


cathedra],  destroyed  as  fnsecvre  in  die  time  of  tlie  ftist  Fipeacfa 
Revolution,  was  the  finest  in  Normandy.  Its  site  is  now  oc^pitd 
by  an  open  square,  one  stone  remaining  to  mark  the  q;>ot  where 
Henry  II.  of  England  received  absolution  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Becket.  The  churclics  of  Notre-Dame  dcs  Champs  and 
St  Satumin  are  modem  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
ancient  episcopal  palace  is  now  used  as  a  court  of  justice;  ft 
public  library  is  kept  in  the  M^tel  de  ville.  In  the  public  gardens 
there  is  a  statue  of  General  Jean  Marie  Valhubert,  kHled  at 
Austeriits.  Avranches  is  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college.  Leather^ressiag  is 
the  chief  industry;  steam-sawfng,  brewing  and  dyeing  are  also 
carried  on,  and  horticulture  flourishes  in  the  enWrons.  Trade 
is  in  cider,  cattle,  butter,  flowers  and  fniit,  and  tliere  are  salmoD 
and  other  fisheries. 

Avranches,  an  important  inilitary  station  of  the  Romans, 
was  in  the  nUddle  ages  chief  place  of  a  connty  of  the  dtKhy  of 
Normandy.  It  sustained  several  sieges,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which,  in  1591,  was  the  result  of  Its  opposition  to  Henry  IV. 
In  1639  Avranches  was  the  focus  of  the  peasant  revolt  against 
the  salt-tax,  known  as  the- revolt  of  the  Nu-pieds. 

AWADIA  and  FADNIA,  two  small  nomad  tribes  of  pure  Arab 
blood  living  in  the  Bayuda  desert,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
between  the  wells  of  Jakdul  and  Metemma.  They  are  often 
incorrectly  classed  as  Ja'alin.  They  own  numben  of  horses  and 
cattle,  the  former  of  the  black  Dongota  breed.  At  the  battle 
of  Abu  Klea  (i 7th  of  January  1885)  they  were  conspicnous  for 
their  courage  in  riding  against  the  British  square. 

See  Auffo-Btyptian  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Glekhea  (London, 
1905)- 

AWAJI,  an  ishind  belonging  to  Japan,  situated  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Inland  Sea,  having  a  length  of  52  m.,  an  extreme 
breadth  61  16  m.,  and  an  area  of  2x8  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  about  190,000.  It  is  separated  on  the  south  from  the  island 
of  Shikoku  by  the  Naruto  channel,  through  which,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  tide,  a  remarkable  torrendal  current  is  set  np. 
The  island  Is  celebrated  for  its  exquisite  scenery,  and  also  for 
the  lact  that  it  is  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  Japanese  islands  created  by  the  deities  Isanagi  and 
Izanami.  The  loftiest  peak  is  Yuruuba-yama  ( 1 998  ft.) ,  the  most 
picturesque  Sen-san  (r5i9  ft.).  Awaji  is  note^  for  a  peculiar 
manufacture  of  pottery. 

AWARD  (from  O.  Pr.  ewarf,  or  espunf,  cf.  ^  reward  "),  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator.    (See  Akbttratidn.) 

AWE.  LOCH,  the  longest  freshwater  lake  In  Scotland,  situated 
in  mid-Ar^llshire,  xi6  ft.  above  the  sea,  With  an  area  of  neatty 
1 6  sq.  m.  It  has  a  N.E.  to  S. W.  direction  and  is  fully  2$  m.  long 
from  Kilchum  Castle  to  Ford,  its  breadth  varying  from  f  of  a 
mile  to  3  m.  at  its  upper  end,  where  it  takes  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  one  arm  of  which  runs  towards  Glen  Orchy,  the  other 
to  the  point  where  the  river  Awe  leaves  the  lake.  The  two  ends 
of  the  loch  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  character,  the  scenery  of  the 
upper  extrenuly  being  majestic,  while  that  of  the  lower  half 
is  pastoral  and  tame.  Of  Its  numerous  Islands  the  best-knoim 
is  Inishail,  containing  ruins  of  a  church  and  convent,  which  was 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  At  the  extreme  north-eastern 
end  of  the  lake,  on  an  islet  which,  when  the  water  is  low, 
becomes  part  of  the  mabiland,  stand  the  imposing  ruins  of  Kil- 
chum Castle.  Its  romantic  surroundings  have  made  this  castle 
a  favourite  subject  of  the  landscape  painter.  Dalmally,  about 
2  m.  from  the  loch,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  in  the  High- 
lands and  has  a  great  vogue  fa  midsummer.  The  river  Awe, 
issumg  from  the  north-western  horn  of  the  loch,  affords  excellent 
trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

AWL  (O.  Eng.  (ul;  at  one  time  spdt  nawt  by  a  conf^on 
Avith  the  indefinite  article  before  it),  a  small  hand-tool  for  piercing 
holes. 

AXB  (O.  Eng.  aex;  a  word  common,  fn  different  forms, 
ih  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  akin  to  the  Greek  &^;  the 
Nair  Eagtisk  Dictionary  prefers  the  spelling  **  ax  **),  a  tool  or 
weapon,  taking  various  shapes,  but,  when  not  compounded  wlHi 
some  distinguishing  word  (e.g.  in  "  pick-axs  "),  generally  formed 
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by  an  edsed  bead  fixed  upon  a  handle  for  slrUdng.  A  "  hatobel  " 
is  a  small  sort  of  axe. 

AZHOLMB»  an  island  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
Enfl^d,  lying  between  jlhe  rivers  Trent,  Idle  and  Don,  and 
isolated  by  drainage  channels  connected  with  these  rivers. 
It  consists,  mainly  of  a  plateau  of  slight  elevation,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding loo  ft.,  and  comprises  the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton, 
Epworth,  Haxey,  Luddington,  Owston  and  Crowle;  the  total 
area  being  about  47,000  acres.  At  a  very  early  period  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  covered  with  forest;  but  this  having  been 
in  great  measure  destroyed,  it  becanae  in  great  part  a  swamp. 
In  i6a7  King  Charles  I.,  who  was  lord  of  the  island,  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman,  for 
reclaiming  the  meres  and  marshes,  and  rendering  them  fit  for 
tillage.  This  undertaking  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  Flemish  workmen,  who  settled  in  the  district,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  violent  measures  adopted  by  the  Ens^h  peasantry 
to  expel  them,  retained  their  ground  in  sufiicient  numbers  to 
affect  the  physical  appearance  iad  the  accent  of  the  inhabitants 
to  this  day.  The  principal  towns  in  the  isle  are  Crowle  (pop. 
2769)  and  Epworth.  The  Axholme  joint  light  railway  runs  north 
and  south  through  the  isle,  connecting  Goole  with  Haxey 
junction;  and  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern  and  Great 
Central  lines  also  afford  communications.  The  land  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  name,  properiy  Axeyholm  (cf.  Haxey),  is  hybrid, 
Ax  being  the  Celtic  msg,  water;  ey  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  island; 
and  kolm  the  Norse  word  with  the  same  signification. 

AXILB,  or  Axial,  a  term  ("related  to  the  axis)  used  technic- 
ally in  science;  in  botany  an  embryo  is  called  axile  when  it  has 
the  same  direction  as  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

AXINIT^  a  mineral  consisting  of  a  complex  aluminium  and 
calcium  boro-silicate  with  a  small  amount  of  basic  hydrogen; 
the  calcium  is  partly  replaced  in  varying  amounts  by  ferrous 
iron  and  manganese,  and  the  alumimum  by  ferric  iron:  the 
formula  is  HCasBAltvSiOOi.  The  mineral  was  named  (from 
4Eiin|,  an  axe)  by  R.  J.  HaQy  in  1799,  on  account  of  the  char- 
acteristic thin  wedge-like  form  of  its 
anorthic  crystals.  The  colour  is  usually 
dove-brown,  but  rarely  it  has  a  violet 
tinge  (on  this  account  the  mineral  was 
named  yanolite,  meaning  violet  stone,  by 
J.  C.  Delam^therie  in  1792).  The  best 
Specimens  are  afforded  by  the  beautifully 
developed  transparent  glassy  crystals, 
found  with  albite,  prehnite  and  quartz, 
in  a  xone  of  amphiboUte  and  chlorile-schists  at  Le  Bourg 
d'Oisans  in  Dai4>bin&  It  is  found  in  the  greenstone  and  horn- 
blende-schists of  Batallack  Head  near  St  Just  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  diabase  in  the  Harz;  and  small  ones  in  Maine  and  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  Large  crystals  have 
also  been  found  in  Japan.  In  its  occurrence  in  basic  rather  than 
in  acid  eruptive  rocks,  axinite  differs  from  the  boro-silicate 
tourmaline,  which  is  usually  found  in  granite.  The  specific 
gravity  is  3*28.  The  hardness  of  6i-7,  combined  with  the  colour 
and  transparency,  renders  axinite  applicable  for  use  as  a  gem- 
stone,  the  Dauphin£  crystals  being  occa«onally  cut  for  this 
purpose.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AXIOM  (Gr.  A^tu),  a  general  proposition  or  principle 
accepted  as  self-evident,  either  absolutely  or  within  a  particular 
sphere  of  thought.  Each  special  science  has  its  own  axioms 
(cf.  the  Aristotelian  Apxo^  "  first  principles*')  which,  however, 
are  sometimes  susceptible  of  proof  in  another  wider  saence. 
The  Greek  word  was  probably  confined  by  Plato  to  mathematical 
axioms,  but  Aristotle  {Anal,  Post.  i.  2)  gave  it  also  the  wider 
significance  of  the  ultimate  princifdes  of  thought  which  are 
behind  all  special  sciences  (e^.  I  be  principle  of  contradiction). 
These  are  apprehended  solely  by  the  mind,  which  may,  however, 
be  led  to  them  by  an  inductive  process.  After  Aristotle,  the 
term  was  used  by  the  Stoics  and  the  school  of  Ramus  for  a 
pn^x>sition  simply,  and  Bacon  {Nov.  Organ.  I  7)  used  it  of  any 
general  proposition.  Tlte  word  was  reintroduced  in '  modem 
philosophy  probably  by  Rcn^  Descartes  (or  by  his  followers) 


who,  in  the  search  for  a  definite  self-evident  principle  as  the  basia 
of  a  new  philosophy,  naturally  turned  to  the  familiar  science  of 
mathematics.  The  axiom  df  Cartesianism  b,  therefore,  the 
Cogilo  ergo  sum.  Kant  still  further  narrowed  the  meaning  to 
include  only  self-evident  (intuitive)  synthetic  propositions, 
i.e.  of  space  and  time.  The  nature  of  axiomatic  certainty  it 
part  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  all  non-empirical  knowledge 
naturally  hold  that  every  axiom  is  ultimately  based  on  observa* 
tion.  For  the  Euclidian  axioms  see  Geouetsy. 

AXIS  (Lat.  for  "  axle  "),  a  word  having  the  same  meaning 
as  axle,  and  also  used  with  many  extensions  of  this  primary 
meaning.  It  denotes  the  imaginary  line  about  which  a  body 
or  system  of  bodies  rotates,  or  a  line  about  which  a  body  oc 
action  is  symmetrically  di^)oscd.  In  geometry,  and  in  geo- 
metrical crystallography,  the  term  denotes  a  line  which  serves 
to  aid  the  orientatun  of  a  figure.  In  anatomy,  it  is,  among 
other  uses,  applied  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and  in 
botany  it  means  the  stem. 

AXLE  (in  Mid.  Eng.  axel-tre,  from  O.  Norweg.  dxuU-lre, 
cognate  with  the  0.  Eng.  axe  or  eaxe,  and  connected  with  Sansk. 
dksha^  Gr.  &|aiy,  and  LaL  axis),  the  pin  or  spindle  on  which 
a  wheel  turns.  In  carriages  the  axle-tree  is  the  bar  on  which 
the  wheels  are  mounted,  the  axles  being  strictly  its  thinner 
rounded  prolongations  on  which  they  actually  turn.  The  pins 
which  pass  tlirough  the  ends  of  the  axles  and  keep  the  wheels 
from  slipping  off  are  known  as  axle-pins  or  "  linch-pins," 
"  linch  "  being  a  corruption,  due  to  confusion  with  "  link/' 
of  the  Old  English  word  for  "  axle,"  /ytir,  cf.  Ger.  iMnse. 

AX  -  LES  •  THERMBS,  a  watering  place  of  south-western 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ari^,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Aridge  with  three  tributaries,  26  m.  S.S.E.  of  Foix  by  laiL 
Pop.  (1906)  1 179.  Ax  (Aquae),  situated  at  a  height  of  2300  ft.* 
is  well  known  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs  (77^-172^  F.),  of 
which  there  are  about  sixty.  The  waters,  whicb  were  used  by 
the  Romans,  are  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  rheianiatism, 
skin  diseases  and  other  maladies. 

AXMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  the  Honlton  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  river  Axe,  27  n.  E.  by 
N.  of  Exeter  by  the  London  &  South-Westcm  railiray.  Pop. 
(1901)  2906.  The  minster,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  the  Virgin, 
illustrates  every  style  of  architecture  from  Norman  to  Perpen* 
dicular.  There  are  in  the  chancel  two  freestone  effigies,  perhaps 
of  the  14th  century,  besides  three  sedilia,  and  a  piscina  under 
arches.  Axminster  was  k>ng  celebrated  for  the  admirable 
quality  of  its  carpets,  which  were  woven  by  hand,  like  tapestry. 
Their  manufacture  was  established  in  1755.  Their  name  is 
preserved,  but  since  the  seat  of  this  industry  was  removed  to 
Wilton  near  Salisbury,  the  inhabitants  of  Axminster  have  found 
employment  in  brush  factories,  com  mills,  timber  yards  and  an 
iron  foundry.  Cloth,  drugget,  cotton,  leather,  gloves  and 
tapes  are  also  made.  O>axdon  House,  the  birthplace  in  1602 
of  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  the  Puritan  historian,  is  about  2  m. 
distant,  and  was  formerly  known  as  St  Calyst. 

Axminster  (Axemystre)  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Axe  and 
from  the  old  abbcychurch  or  rainstcr  said  to  have  been  built  by. 
King  iCthcIstan.  The  situatiqn  of  Axminster  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  great  ancient  roads.  Iknield  Strvet  and  the  Fosse  Way,  and 
also  the  numerous  earthworks  and  hill-fortresses  in  the  ncigfabouiv 
hood  indicate  a  very  early  settlement.  There  is  a  tradirion  that 
the  battle  of  Brunanburh  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  ana 
that  the  bodies  of  the  Danish  princes  who  perished  in  action  were 
buried  in  Axminster  church.  According  to  Domesday,  Axminster 
was  held  by  the  king.  1  n  1246  Reginald  de  Mohun.  then  lord  of  the 
manor,  founded  a  (Tisterctan  abbey  at  Newenham  within  the  parish 
of  Axminster,  granting  it  a  Saturday  market  and  a  fair  on  Mid- 
summer day,  and  the  next  year  made  over  to  the  monks  from 
Beaulieu  the  manor  and  hundred  of  Axminster.  The  abbey  was 
dissolved  in  109  The  midsummer  fsir  established  by  Reginald  da 
Mohun  is  stillheld. 

See  Victoria  County  Historjt—Daomt  James  Davidson,  British 
and  Roman  Remains  in  the  Vicinity  of  Axminster  (London,  1833). 

AXOLOTL,  the  Mexican  name  given  to  larvae  salamanders  of 
the  genus  Amblystoma.  It  required  the  extraordinary  acumen 
of  the  great,  Cuvier  at  once  to  recognize,  when  the  first  specimens 
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of  tin  Gyrinm  eitdk  or  >f«afotf  of  Meadow  were  btouc^t  to  him 
by  Humboldt  in  the  beginning  of  the  tpth  century,  that  these 
BatrachJanB  were^not  really  related  to  the  Perennibranchiates, 
such  as  Svt«n  and  PfPttus,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
but  represented  the  larval  form  of  some  air-breathing  salamander. 
Little  heed  was  paid  to  his  opinion  by  most  systematists;  and 
when,  more  than  half  a  century  kter,  the  axoloti  was.  found  to 
breed  in  its  bmnchiferous  con<Ution,  the  question  seemed  to  be 
aettled  once  for  all  agaii^t.him,  and  the  genus  SindoHf  as  it  was 
called  by  J.  Wagler,  was  unanimously  maintained  and  placed 
mmong  the  permanent  gill-brcathers.  \ 

It  seemed  impossible  to  admit  that  an  ai^mal  which  lives  for 
years  without  losing  its  gills,  and  ia  able  to  (Mopagate  in  that 
state,  could  be  anjrthing  Irat  a  perfect  form.  And  yet  subsequent 
discoveries,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession,  have  established 
that  SiredoH  is  but  the  larval  form  <^  the  saiamander  Ambfy- 
ttoma,  a  genus  long  known  from  vanous  partaof  North  America; 
and  Cuvier's  conclusions  now  read  much  better  than  they  did 
half  a  century  after  they  were  published  Before  reviewing  the 
history  of  tlu»e  discoveries,  it  is  desirable  to  say  afew  words  of 
the  characteis  of  the  axofeU  (larval  form)  and  of  the  AwMystoma 
(perfect  or  imago  form). 

The  axoiotl  has  been  known  to  the  Mexicans  faom  the  remotest 
times,  as  an  article  of  food  regularly  brought  from  neighbouring 
lakes  to  the  Mexico  market,  its  flesh  being  agreeable  and  iriiole- 
some.  Frandsoo  Ifomaadea  (1514-1578)  has  alluded  to  it  as 
Cyrinus  edvHs  or  aUlocoH,  and  as  lusus  apiarum,  piscis  ludtcruSt 
or  oxoloU,  which  latter  name  has  remained  in  use,  in  Mexico  and 
ebewheie,  to  the  present  day.  But  for  its  bige  aiae-~it  grows 
to  a  length  of  eleven  inche8--it  is  a  nearly  exact  image  ol  the 
Bnkish  newt  larvae.  It  has  the  same  moderately  long,  plump 
body,  with  a  low  dorsal  crest,  the  continuation  of  the  membrane 
bordering  the  strongly  compressed  tail;  a  large  thick  head  with 
tmaU  eyes  without  lids  and  with  a  large  pendent  upper  lip;  two 
pairs  of-weU-devtloped  Umbs,  with  free  digits;  and  above  all, 
as  the  most  chacacteristic  feature,  three  large  appendages  on 
each  side  of  the  back  of  the  head,  fringed  with  fiUmenta  which, 
in  their  fullestdevelopnent,  remind  one  of  black  ostrich  feathers. 
These  are  the  external  gills,  through  which  the  animal  breathes 
the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  jaws  are  provided  with 
small  teeth  in  several  rows,  and  there  is  an  elongate  patch  of 
further  teeth  on  each  skle  of  the  front  of  the  palate  (inserted  on 
the  vomerine  and  palatine  bones).  The  colour  is  blackish,  or  of 
a  dark  olive-grey  or  brownish  grey  with  round  black  spots  or  dots. 

The  genus  AmNysUma  was  established  by  J.  J  Tschudi  in 
1838  for  various  sals  menders  from  North  America^  which  had 
previously  been  described  as  Lactrta  or  SaUtmandra,  and  which, 
so  far  as  general  i^ipearance  is  concerned,  differ  little  from  the 
European  salamanders.  The  body  is  smooth  and  shiny,  with 
vertical  grooves  on  the  sides,  the  tail  is  but  feebly  compressed, 
the  eye  is  moderately  large  and  provided  with  movable  lids, 
and  the  upper  lip  is  nearly  straight  But  the  dentiu'on  of  the 
palate  is  very  dUTerent;  the  small  teeth,  which  are  in  a  single  row, 
as  in  the  jaws,  form  a  long  transverse,  continuous  or  interrupted 
series  behind  the  inner  narcs  or  choanae.  The  animal  leaves  the 
water  after  completing  its  metamoiphosis,  the  last  stage  <rf  which 
is  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  gills.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  distributed  species  of  this  genus,  which  includes  about 
twenty,  is  the  AmUysiamo  tig^mtm,  an  inhabitant  of  both  the 
cast  anid  west  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  Mexico.  It  varies  much  in  colour,  but  it 
may  be  described  as  usually  brown  or  blackish,  with  more  or  less 
numerous  yellow  spots,  sometimes  arranged  in  transverse  bands. 
It  rarely  exceeds  a  length  of  nine  inches.  This  is  the  A  mUysloma 
into  which  the  axoiotl  has  been  ascertained  to  transform.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  axolotls  which  were  kept  alive  in 
Europe  and  wore  particularly  abundant  between  1870  and  1880. 
are  all  the  descendants  of  a  stock  bred  in  Paris  and  distributed 
chiefly  by  dealers,  originally,  we  believe,  by  the  late  P.  Car- 
bonnier.  Oose  i^-breeding  without  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  their  numbers  at  the 
present  day,  ^)edmens  being  more  difficult  to  procure  and 


fetching  much  higher  prices  than  th«/  did  formeriy,  at  least  in 
England  and  in  France. 

The  original  axolotls,  from  the  vidnity  of  Mexico  City,  it  is 
believed,  arrived  at  the  Jardin  d'Acdimatation,  Paris,  late  in 
i86^.  They  were  thirty-four  in  number,  among  which  was  an 
albino,  and  had  been  sent  to  that  institution,  together  with  a  few 
Other  animals,  by  order  of  Marshal  Forey,  who  was  appointed 
comroander-in-chief-of  the  French  expeditionary  force  to  Mexico 
after  the  defeat  of  General  Lorencex  at  Puebia  (May  5th,  1862), 
and  returned  to  France  at  the  end  of  1863,  after  having  handed 
over  the  command  to  Marshal  (then  General)  Baxame.  Six 
specimens  (five  males  and  one  female)  were  given  by  the  Sod£t£ 
d'Accliraatation  to  Professor  A.  Dnm^,  the  administrator  of  the 
reptile  collection  of  the  Jardin  des  Phmtes,  the  liWng  specimens 
of  which  were  at  that  time  housed  in  a  very  miserable  structure, 
situated  at  a  sbcMt  distance  from  the  comparatively  sumptuous 
building  which  was  erected  some  years  later  and  opened  to  the 
publicin  1874.  Soon  after  thdr  arrival  at  the  Jardin  d'AcdimaU- 
tion,  some  of  the  axolotls  spawned,  but  the  eggs,  not  having  been 
removed  from  the  aquarium,  were  devoured  by  its  occupants. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  single  female 
axoloti  also  spawned,  twice  in  succession,  and  a  large  number  of 
young  were  successfully  reared.  Thb,  it  then  seemed,  solved 
the  often-discussed  question  of  the  perennibranchtate  nature  of 
these  Batradiianft.  But  a  year  later,  the  second  generatitm 
having  reached  sexual  maturity,  new  broods  were  produced, 
and  out  of  these  sonoe  individuals  lost  their  giUs  and  dorsal 
crest,  devekped  movable  eyelids,  changed  their  dentition,  and 
assumed  ydiow  spot8,r-in  faa,  took. on  all  the  characters  of 
A  mblystoma  tigrmmm*  However,  these  transformed  salamanders, 
of  wUch  twenty-nine  were  obtained  from  1865  to  1870,  did  not 
breed,  although  their  branchiate  brethren  continued  to  do  so 
very  freely.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  axoiotl  in  its  Ambly^ 
stoma  state,  offspring  of  several  generationa  <^  perennibran- 
duates,  was  first  obsorved  to  spawn,  and  this  again  took  place 
in  the  reptile  house  of  the  Jaidin  des  Plantes,  as  reported  by 
Professor  £..Blanchard. 

The  original  six  q>edmens  recdved  in  1864  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  which  had  been  carefully  kq>t  apart  from  their  progeny, 
remained  in  the  brandnate  condition,  and  bred  eleven  times 
from  1865  to  1868,  and,  after  a  period  of  two  years*  rest,  again 
in  1870,  According  to  the  report  of  Aug.  Dum£ril,  they  and 
their  ofiispring  gave  Inrth  to  9000  or  10^000  larvae  during  that 
period.  So  numerous  were  the  axolotls  that  the  Paris  Museum 
was  able  to  dbtribute  to  other  institutions,  as  well  as  to  dealers 
and  private  individuals,  over  a  thousand  examples,  which  found 
their  way  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  numberiess  specimens  have 
been  kept  in  England  from  x866  to  the  present  day.  The  first 
spedmens  exhibited  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  in  August 
1864,  were  probably  part  of  the  original  stock  recdved  from 
Mexico  by  the  Sod£t£  d'Acdimatation,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  bred. 

"  Whi^  "  axolotls,  albinos  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  with  beautiful 
red  gills,  have  also  been  kept  in  great  numbers  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  They  are  said  to  be  all  descendants  of  one 
albino  male  specimen  recdved  in  the  Paris  Musetmi  menagerie 
in  1866,  which,  paired  with  nonmd  spedmens  in  1867  and  1868, 
produced  numerous  white  offqmng,  which  by  sdection  have 
been  fixed  as  a  permanent  race,  without,  according  to  L.  Vaillant, 
showing  any  tendency  to  reversion.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
but  two  of  these  albinos  having  ever  turned  into  the  perfect 
Amblysioma  form,  as  happened  in  Paris  In  1870,  the  albinism 
bdng  retained. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  our  aquariums  most  of  the  axolotls  remain 
In  the  branchiate  condition,  transformed  individuals  being  on 
the  whole  very  exceptional.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the 
lakes  near  Mexico  City,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  the  axoloti 
never  transform^  into  an  Amblysioma.  This  the  present  writer 
is  inclined  to  doubt,  considering  that  he  has  recdved  examples 
of  the  normal  AmUy stoma  Ugrinum  from  various  parts  of 
Mexico,  and  that  Alfred  Dugds  has  described  an  AmUystoma 
from  mountains  near  Mexico  City;  at  the  same  time  he  feels  very 
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iiii|iidoiu  of  tfae  vBTicHu  itBtementfl  to  llut  effoct  ffatdi  havft 
ippcarcd  in  so  many  works,  ud  nlhci  duposcd  to  mAke  Usht 
o[  the  ingenious  Ibtorics  lannchcc)  b;  fainloglul  qMcuUton  who 
have  never  set  root  in  Mnlco,  e]|>ec!>]Iy  Weumum's  picluic 
of  the  disQiBl  condition  o[  the  ull-incruslcd  simDundings  which 
were  supposed  to  have  heoiDifd  in  the  uoloi] — the  btaduifa  Lago 
de  Teicoco,  the  Iiikbi  of  the  Ukei  ncu  Meaca,  being  evidmtly 
in  the  pliiloaopher's  mind. 

Thinks  to  the  entkusiaim  o{  U.  Cidow  duiint  Ua  visit  (o 
Mciico  In  the  summet  of  ifot,  we  ut  now  better  iolinned 
on  the  conditions  under  i^di  theuoIotlllvtmeu-UeiicaCity. 
First,  he  iscertiincd  lh«t  there  ue  no  uaioll)  nl  ail  in  (he  Lago 
deTeia>co»  thus  diipo^ng  &t  onu  of  the  Weiiznumiui  orpiani- 
tion ;  secondly,  he  confirnxd  A.  Dugb's  statement  tliat  there  is 
a  second  species  o(  A  mblyriama,  'Mcb  is  noitnal  in  its  meta- 
morphodB.  near  llaiat  but  it  a  higher  altitude,  wUch  may 
explain  VdaACo's  observation  that  regulariy  Imn^iniing 
^(HMyiAnuicKcuioeirthaldlyiandthudly,  he  niadea  care- 
ful eianunation  of  the  two  lakes.  Outkn  and  Xodiimilco,  where 
the  axolotb  occur  in  abundance  and  aie  procurtid  for  the  naiket. 
lie  iolJowi^  Li  an  abstract  olGadow's  very  intenstidgaccnunt. 
"  Lakes  Chilco  and  Xodiimilco  *it  *  paradiae,  vtnated 
0  ft.  higher  than  the  T< 
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it  of  fertile  puEuiea. 
little  itreams,  here  and  there  with  roib  and  tiviaea.  In  lad. 
there  are  thousands  of  inviting  opportunitiei  for  newts  to  [eave 
the  lake  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  Lake  Xochimilca  contains 
powerful  springs,  but  away  Irom  Ihem  the  water  appeui  dart 
and  muddy,  full  of  Auspended  fieah  and  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  teeming  with  hsh,  larvae  of  insects,  DafAttiat,  worms 
and  Biololl.  Hiese  breed  in  the  beginm'ng  ol  February.  He 
native  fishermen  know  all  about  them;  bow  the  eggs  are  faslcntd 
(o  the  water  plants,  how  soon  after  the  little  larvae  swarm  about 
in  llwus9nds,howfast  they  grow,  until  by  the  month  □(  June  Ihey 
are  al]  grovra  into  big,  fat  creatures  r^dy  for  the  market;  later 
in  the  summer  the  axolotis  are  uid  to  lake  to  (be  rahia.  In  the 
autumn  Ihey  become  scarce,  but  nnno  bave  ever  been  known 
10  leave  the  water  or  to  metamorphose,  nor  an  any  perfect 
AmUyilemai  found  in  the  vidnity  of  the  two  lakes." 

In  Cadow's  opinion,  the  leasm  why  there  art  only  perennl- 
branchiiie  aiotolls  uj  these  takes  is  obvious.  He  constant 
abundance  ol  food,  stable  amount  o[  water,  innumerable  biding' 
places  in  the  mud,  under  the  banks,  snwogst  the  reeds  and  roots 
of  the  floating  islands  which  arc  scattered  all  over  diem, — all 


[n  in  their  paradise 
(hose  larval  features  which  are  c 
■emal  maturity.    There 


these  points  ate  indncemenu  or  attractions  so  great  thst  the 
i  consequently  retain  all 
directly  connected  with 
„  hatever  to  prevent  tbcm 
irom  leaving  these  lakes,  but  there  Is  also  nothing  to  Induce 
them  to  do  so.  The  same  applies  occasionally  to  European 
larvae,  as  in  the  ax  observed  in  the  Italian  Alps  by  F.  de 
Filippi.  Nevertheless,  in  the  uolotl  the  latent  tendacy  can 
still  be  revived,  is  we  have  seen  above  and  as  is  proved  by  Iho 
experiments  of  Miiie  von  Chauvin.  When  oooe  sexually  ripe 
the  axolntl  are  apparently  incapable  of  changing,  hut  their 


AVM,  or  Axitni,  an  ancient  dty  In  the  province  of  Tigrf, 
Abyssinia  [14°  f  S»"  N.,  )8°  jr'  10"  E,;  altitude,  jai*  ft.),  11  m, 
W.  by  S.  of  Adowa.  Many  European  traveUers  hive  given 
descriptions  of  its  monuments,  though  none  of  them  has  stayed 
there  more  than  a  few  days.  The  name,  written  Aksm  and 
Aksum  in  the  ^binn  ud  £lhk^c  insci^^ticna  Iq  tki  pl*^ 


is  hnnd  fn  dsnical  wd  eaily  □nistkD  wiflers  In  the  (omM  at 

Auxome,  Arumis.  Axume.  ftc.,  the  first  mention  being  in  tkc 
PcriflM]  itvit  Erylkrtii  (c.  A.D.  67),  where  it  Is  slid  lo  be  the 
seat  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  emporium  lor  the  ivory  biou^l  from 
the  west.  For  the  history  ti  this  kingdom  see  ETmcRa.  J.  T. 
Bent  000 jectured  that  the  seat  of  government  was  trsnrfcrred  ti> 
Aium  from  Jeha,  which  he  identified  with  the  tndent  Ava; 
and  according  to  a  document  quoted  by  Achille  Raff  ray  the  third 
Christian  monardi  transferred  It  from  Aium  to  Lalihela.  This 
•econd  transference  probably  took  place  very  mudi  latere  in 
spite  of  it,  the  custom  of  oowninc  Abysabilia  kincs  at  Aium 
continued,  and  King  Jobn  was  crowned  these  a*  late  *s  it?!  or 

iSjJ.    A.  B.  Wylde  conjech        "" 

for  a  toyal  teat  by  having  tc  . 

and  thus  affording  sanctuary  to  ctfmlnab  and  poUdcal  oflem 

within  the  diief  churdi  sod  a  coilBderBi>le  area  round  it.  wl 

their  are  various  bouses  fn  wUdi  Mdi  Dtnotii  a    ■    ■   •     - 

entertained.    TUiu 

for  gtKxiB  of  all  sorts  i 

houses,  is  supposed  to  occupy  oidy  a  nnaH  porthm  at  the  area 
covered  by  the  andent  dtyi  it  lies  in  a  kloof  or  valley,  but  the 
old  (own  must  have  beco  built  en  the  western  ridge  Blbcr  than 
ia  -the  nlley,  as  the  ti 

Uostof  th 

about  fifty  an  RIU  itaBdlng.  lAile  many  mora  ue  faUia.  T1i«r 
fom  a  conseculiva  aeriea  fimn  lude  imbewa  stons  to  Ugbly 
finished  obellsta,  ol  lAlcfa  the  tallest  itlU  eicct  is  60  ft  hi  iKight, 
with  S  ft.  7  In.  extreme  fimt  wMtfa;  olbet*  that  art  tallas  may 
have  bees  taller.  TheUgUyinlshedmonoUthlaraallrepTeseBU- 
tlona  of  a  many-stcreyed  cutle,  with  an  altar  at  the  base  of  each. 
Hisy  appaai  to  be  connected  with  Sendlic  aun-wotakip,  and  are 
Igrwd  by  Sent  to  the  same  period  as  the  toiple  at  Bsalbdi, 


mndd  place  tb 


castle  In  a  single  <1 

rdatioo  to  the  idea  worked  out  in  Ihe  nwnelllh  tfaorcbet  of 

Lalibela  described  by  flaB ray.  'DicfaUof  manyof  themonnmeDts, 

according  to  Bent,  was  caused  by  the  wuhing  away  of  tha 

idations  by  the  stream  called  Mai  Shum,  and  Indeed  the  natjv 


ai  ittiyiKiail 

V  T.iwt,  /,(.( 

sl  IkWe  %r^' 

il  (D.  S,  M.') 

_jT , ^ ^_  ^_..d  pronaunccd 

u  in  "day";  (Muwcted  with  Gr,  W,  slway),  and  Lai.  amm, 
an  Bgc),  is  often  spdt  "ay,"  and  "the  F^etp  Engtiik  Didlonery 
prefen  this.  "  Aye."  meaning  Ya  (and  pronounced  almost  like 
Ihe  word  "  eye  "],  though  sometimes  Identified  with  "  yea,"  li 
probably  the  tame  word  etymologically,  though  diflettnilated 
by  usage;  the  form  "  ay  "  for  this  is  also  common,  but  Incon- 
venient; at  one  time  it  was  sptlt  ^mply  I  (e.[.  hi  MIdiael 
Draylon's/rfoi,  sj;published  hi  tsw). 

AYACDCHO,  a  dty  and  department  of  centrsl  Peru,  formerly 
known  ss  Gusmanga  or  Huamanga,  renamed  from  the  small 
plain  of  Ayacucho  (^I'chia.  "  comer  of  death  ").  This  ties 
near  the  village  of  Quinua,  in  an  elevated  valley  11,600  IL 
above  sea-levd,  where  a  dedstve  battle  wis  fought  between 
Cenersl  Sucrf  end  the  Spanish  viceroy  La  Sena  in  xtu.  whldi 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latlei  and  the  independence  o(  Pent 
The  dty  of  Ayicucboj  capital  o^  Ibe  dcpaitmcM  U  tb«t  um* 
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ftnd  of  t&e  prottoe«  of  Gfiamsnga,  is  sftnated  on  an  elevated 
plateau,  8911  ft.  above  sea-level,  between  tbe  western  and  central 
Cordilleras,  and  on  the  main  road  between  Lima  and  Cnsco,  394 
m.  from  tlie  former  by  way  of  Jauja.  Pop.  {1896)  m,ooo.  It 
ku  an  agreeable,  temperate  dimate,  is  regtilariy  built,  and  has 
conriderable  commercial  Importance.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
and  of  a  superior  court  of  justice.  It  is  distinguished  for  the 
number  of  its  churches  and  conventual  establishments,  although 
the  laitCT  have  been  closed.  The  dty  was  founded  by  Pitarre 
in  1539  and  was  known  as  Guamanga  down  to  1825.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Peiti. 

Tbe  department  of  Ayacucho  extends  across  the  great  plateau 
of  central  Peru,  between  the  departments  of  Huancavdka  and 
Apurfmac,  with  Cusco  on  the  E.  and  lea  on  the  W.  Area, 
18,185  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1S9S)  302,469.  It  is  divided  into  six 
provinces,  and  covers  a  broken,  mountainous  region,  partially 
barren  in  its  higher  elevations  but  traversed  by  deep,  warm, 
fertile  valkys.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  original  home  of  the  Incas 
and  once  sustained  a  large  population.  It  produces  Indian  com 
and  other  cereals  and  potatoes  in  the  colder  regions,  and  tropical 
fruits,  sweet  potatoes  and  mandioca  {Jatropka  mattikoi,  L.)  in 
the  km  tropical  valleys.  It  is  also  an  important  mining  r^on, 
having  a  large  number  of  silver  mines  in  operation.  Its  name 
was  changed  from  Guamanga  to  Ayacucho  by  a  decree  of  1825. 

AT  AH,  a  Spanish  word  (ayo)  for  children's  nurse  or  maid, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  into  India  and  adopted  by  the 
English  to  denote  their  native  nurses. 

ATALA,  DON  PBDRO  LOPEZ  DB  (1332-^407),  Spanish  states- 
man, historian  lind  jj^t,  was  bom  at  Vittoria  in  1332.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  at  the  court  of  Peter  the  Crael,  whose 
cause  he  finally  deserted;  he  greatly  dbtinguidied  himself  in 
subsequent  campaigns,  during  whidi  he  was  twice  made  prisoner, 
by  the  BladL  Prince  at  Nijera  (1367)  and  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Aljubarrots  (1385).  A  hivourite  of  Henry  II.  and  John  I. 
of  Castile,  he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  realm  by  Henry 
in.  In  1398.  A  brave  officer  and  an  able  diplomat,  Ayala  was 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  Spaniards  of  his  time,  at  once  historian, 
translator  and  poet.  Of  his  many  works  the  most  important 
are  his  chronicles  of  the  four  kings  of  Castile  dming  whose 
reigns  he  lived;  they  give  a  generally  accurate  account  of  scenes 
and  events,  most  of  which  he  had  witnessed;  he  also  wrote  a 
long  satirical  and  didactic  poem,  interesting  as  a  picture  of  his 
pe»onaI  experiences  and  of  contemporary  morality.  The  first 
part  of  his  chronicle,  covering  oidy  tiie  reign  of  Peter  the  Crael, 
was  printed  at  Seville  in  1495;  Jhe  first  complete  edition  was 
printed  in  1779-1780  in  the  collection  of  Cr6nkas  EspitHotas^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  IBstory. 
Ayala  died  at  Calahorra  in  1407. 

See  Rafael  Floranei^  "  Vida  litemria  de  Pedro  Lopes  do  Ayala." 
in  the  Dtaonentos  uMUos  pan  la  kistoria  de  EspaBa,  vols.  xix.  and 
XX.;  F.  W.  Schimnachcr.  ^  Cber  die  GlaubwQrdigkeit  dcr  Chronik 
Ayalas,"  in  CeschichU  von  Spanien  (Berlin.  1902;,  vol.  v.  pp.  510- 

^ATAIA  T  RBRRERA,  ADBLAI^DO  LOPEZ  DB  (1828-1879), 
Spanish  writer  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Guadalcanal  on  the 
1st  of  May  1828,  and  at  a  very  early  age  began  writing  for  the 
theatre  of  his  native  town.  The  titles  of  these  juvenile  per- 
formances, which  were  played  by  amateurs,  were  Saiga  por 
donde  stdkre,  Me  vdy  6  Stvilla  and  La  Corona  y  d  Putiai.  As 
travelling  companies  never  visited  Guadalcanal,  and  as  ladies 
look  no  part  hi  the  representations,  these  three  plays  were 
written  for  men  only.  Ayala  persuaded  his  sister  to  appear  as 
the  heroine  of  his  comedy.  La  primera  Dama,  and  the  innovation, 
if  it  scandalized  some  of  his  townsmen,  permitted  him  to  develop 
his  talent  more  freely.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  matriculated 
at  the  university  of  Seville,  but  his  career  as  a  student  was 
undistinguished.  In  Seville  he  made  acquaintance  \rith  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  who  is  reported  to  have  encouraged  his  dramatic 
ambitions  and  to  have  given  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
as  a  playwright  Early  in  1850  Ayala  removed  his  name  from 
tbe  university  books,  and  settled  in  Madrid  with  the  purpose 
ai  becoming  a  professional  dramatist.  Though  he  had  no 
(riendt  and  no  influence,  he  speedily  found  an  opening.   A  four- 


act  play  in  verse,  Un  Hombre  de  Bstado,  was  accepted  by  the 
managers  of  the  Teatro  Espafiol,  was  given  on  the  25th  of 
January  1851,  and  proved  a  remarkable  success.  Henceforward 
Ayala's  position  and  popularity  were  secure.  Within  a  twelve- 
month he  became  more  widely  known  by  his  Castigo  y  Perddn, 
and  by  a  more  humorous  effort,  Los  dos  Cuzmanes;  and 
shortly  af  towards  he  was  appointed  by  the  Moderado  govern- 
ment to  a  post  in  the  home  office,  which  he  lost  in  1854  on  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  1854  he  produced 
Riojat  perhaps  the  most  admired  and  Uie  most  admirable  of  all 
his  works,  and  from  1854  to  1856  he  took  an  acrive  part  in  the 
political  campaign  carried  on  in  the  journal  Bl  Padre  Cobos.  A 
MonueUit  entitled  Gmerto  a  muerte,  for  which  Emilio  Arrieta 
composed  the  music,  belonj^  to  1855,  and  to  the  same  collabora- 
tion is  due  £/  Aiente  de  Matrimonios.  At  about  this  date  Ayala 
passed  X>ver  from  the  Moderates  to  the  Progressives,  and  this 
political  manoeuvre  had  its  effect  upon  the  fate  of  his  plays. 
The  performances  of  Las  Comuneros  were  attended  by  members 
of  the  different  parties;  the  utterances  of  the  different  characters 
were  taken  to  represent  the  author's  personal  opinions,  and 
every  speech  which  could  be  brought  into  connexion  with 
current  politics  was  applauded  by  one  half  of  the  house  and 
derided  by  the  other  half.  A  tanuda^  named  El  Conde  de 
Castraila,  was  given  amid  much  uproar  on  the  20th  of  February 
1856,  and,  as  the  piece  seemed  likely  to  cause  serious  disorder 
in  the  theatre,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  government  after  the 
third  performance.  Ayala's  rapture  with  the  Moderates  was 
now  complete,  and  in  7857,  through  the  interest  of  01)onnell, 
he  was  elected  as  Liberal  deputy  for  Badajoz.  Hb  political 
changes  are'difficult  to  follow,  or  to  explain,  and  they  have  been 
unsparingly  censured.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  Ayala  had  no 
strong  political  views,  and  drifted  with  the  current  of  the  moment 
He  took  part  in  the  revohition  of  1868,  wrote  the  "  Manifesto 
of  Cadiz,"  took  office  as  colonial  minister,  favoured  the  candida- 
ture of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  resigned  in  1871,  returned  to  his 
early  Conservative  principles,  and  was  a  member  of  Alfonso 
XII.'s  first  cabinet.  Meanwhile,  however  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  his  political  conduct,  his  countrymen  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  admiring  his  dramatic  work;  and  his  reputation,  if 
it  gained  little  by  El  Nuevo  Don  Juan^  was  greatly  increased  by 
El  Tanto  por  Cienh  and  El  Tejado  de  Vidrio.  His  last  play, 
Consuelo,  was  given  on  the  30th  of  March  1878.  Ayala  was 
nominated  to  the  post  of  president  of  congress  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  unexpectedly  on  the  30th  of  January 
1879.  TTie  best  of  his  lyrical  work,  excellent  for  finish  and 
intense  sincerity,  is  his  EpUtohi  to  Emilio  Arrieta,  and  had  he 
chosen  to  dedicate  himself  to  lyric  poetry,  he  might  possibly 
have  ranked  with  the  best  of  Spain's  modem  singers;  as  it  is, 
he  is  a  very  considerable  poet  who  affects  the  dramatic  form. 
In  his  later  writings  he  deals  with  modem  society,  its  vices, 
ideals  and  perils;  yet  in  many  essentials  he  is  a  manifest 
disciple  of  Caldcron.  He  has  the  familiar  Caldcronian  limitations; 
the  substitution  of  types  for  characters,  of  eloquence  for  vital 
dialogue.  Nor  can  he  equal  the  sublime  lyrisra  of  his  model; 
but  he  is  little  inferior  in  poetic  conception,  in  dignified  idealiza- 
tion, and  in  picturesque  imagery.  And  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
for  him  that  in  El  Tyado  de  Vidrio  and  Bl  Tanto  por  Cienlo  he 
displays  a  very  exceptional  combination  of  satiric  intention  with 
romantic  inspiration.  By  these  plays  and  by  Rioja  and  Consuelo 
he  is  entitled  to  be  judged.  They  will  at  least  ensure  for  him 
an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  the  modem  Spanish  theatre. 
A  complete  edition  of  hit  dramatic  works,  edited  by  his  friend  and 
rival  Tamayo  y  Bans,  has  been  published  in  seven  volumes  (Madrid. 
1881-1885).  a.  F.-K.) 

ATB-ATB,  a  word  of  uncertain  signification  (perhaps  only  an 
exclamation),  but  universally  accepted  as  the  designation  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  aberrant  of  all  the  Mabgasy  lemurs  (see 
Primates).  The  aye-aye,  Ckiromys  (or  Daubentonia)  madagas- 
carieusisr  is  an  am'mal  with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  long- 
haired and  dusky-coloured  cat  with  unusually  large  eyes.  It 
has  a  broad  rounded  head,  short  face,  large  naked  eyes,  large 
hands,  and  long  thin  fingers  with  pointed  claws,  of  which  the 
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third  it  remarkable  for  its  extreme  slendemesa.  The  foot 
resembles  that  of  the  other  lemurs  in  its  large  opposable  great 
toe  with  a  flat  nail;  but  all  the  other  toes  have  pointed  com- 
pressed daws.  TaU  long  and  bushy.  General  colour  dark 
brown,  the  outer  fur  being  long  and  rather  loose,  with  a  woolly 
under<coat.  Teats  two,  inguinal  in  position.  'The  aye-aye 
was  discovered  by  Pierre  Sonnerat  in  1780,  the  specimen 
brought  to  Paris  by  that  traveller  being  the  only  one  known 
until  i860.  Since  then  many  others  have  been  obtained,  and 
one  lived  for  several  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  2^1ogical  Society 
of  London.  Like  so  many  lemurs,  it  is  completely  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,.liVing  either  alone  or  in  pairs,  chiefly  in  the  bamboo 
forests.  Observations  upon  captive  spedmens  havf  led  to  the 
condusion  that  it  feeds  prindpally  on  juices,  especiaUy  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  it  obtains  by  tearing  open  the  hard  woody 
drcumference  of  the  stalk  with  its  strong  indsor  teeth;  but  it 
is  said  also  to  devour  certain  spedes  of  wood-boring  caterpillars, 
which  it  obtains  by  first  cutting  down  with  its  teeth  upon  their 
burrows,  and  then  picking  them  out  of  their  retreat  with  the 
daw  of  its  attenuated  middle  finger.  It  constructs  large  ball-like 
nests  of  dried  leaves,  lodged  in  a  fork  of  the  branches  of  a  large 
tree,  and  with  the  opening  on  one  side. 

Till  recently  the  aye-aye  was  regarded  as  representing  a 
family  by  itself— the  Cbiramyidae',  but  the  discovery  that  it 
resembles  the  other  lemurs  of  Madagascar  in  the  structure  of 
the  inner  ear,  and  thus  differs  from  all  other  ;nembers  of  the 
group,  has  lod  to  ^  condusion  that  it  is  best  classed  as  a 
subfamily  {Ckiromymae)  of  the  Lemuridae.  (R.  L.*) 

AYLESBURY,  a  market-town  in  the  Aylesbury  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  38  m.  N.  W.  by 
W.  of  London;  served  by  the  Great  Central,  Metropolitan 
and  Great  Western  railways  (which  use  a  common  station) 
and  by  a  bmnch  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway*  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901)  9343.  It  has  connexion  by  a  branch 
with  the  Grand  Junction  canaL  It  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  in 
a  fertile  tract  called  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  extends  north- 
ward from  Uie  foot  of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  Its  streets  are  mostly 
harrow  and  irregular,  but  picturesque.  The  church  of  St  Mary, 
a  large  crudform  building,  is  primarily  Early  English,  but  has 
numerous  additions  of  later  dates.  The  font  b  transitional 
Norman,  a  good  example;  and  a  small  pre-Norman  crypt  remains 
beneath  part  of  the  church.  There  are  some  Decorated  canopied 
tombs,  and  the  chancd  stalls  are  of  the  xsth  century.  The 
central  tower  is  surmounted  by  an  ornate  dock-turret  dating 
from  the'secMid  half  of  the  X7th  century.  The  county-hall  and 
town-hall,  overlooking  a  broad  market-place,  are  the  prindpal 
public  buildings.  The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  161 1. 
Aylesbury  is  the  assize  town  for  the  county,  though  Buckingham 
is  the  county  town.  There  is  a  krge  agricultural  trade,  the 
locality  being  especially  noted  for  the  rearing  of  ducks;  straw- 
plaiting  and  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  printing  works.  The  Jacobean  mansion  of  Hart- 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  was  the  residence  of  the 
French  king  Louis  XVUI.  during  his  exile  (1810-1814). 

Aylesbury  (vEylesburee,  Eilcsberia,  Aillcsbir)  was  famous  in  Saxon 
times  as  the  supposed  burial-place  of  St  Osith.  In  a.d.  $71  it  was 
one  of  the  towns  captured  by  Cuthwulf,  brother  of  Ceawhn,  king  of 
the  Saxons.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  king  owned 
the  manor.  In  1554*  by  a  charter  from  Queen  Mary,  bestowed  as  a 
reward  for  fidelity  during  the  rebellion  oT  the  duke  <n  Northumber> 
land,  Aylesbury  was  constituted  a  free  ^borough  corporate,  with 
a  common  council  consisting  of  a  bailiff,  10  aldermen  and  1 2 
chief  burgesses.  The  borouch  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  this  date  until  the  Redistribution  Act  of  188^,  but  the  other 

Privileges  appear  to  have  lapsed  in  the  reign  ol  Elizabeth.   Ayles- 
ury  evidently  had  a  considerable  nfarket  from  very  early  times, 


the 'tolls  being  assessed  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  12$ 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  at  £ia  In  1 259  Henry  fl  f 
made  a.  grant  to  John,  son  of  Geoffrey  FitsPeter  of  an  annual  fair  at 


the  feast  of  St  Osith  Oune  Ard),  which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VI. 
In  IA40.  Queen  Mary's  charter  instituted  a  Wednesday  market 
and  lairs  at  the  feasts  of  the  Annunciatwn  and  the  Invention  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  In  1579  John  Pakington  obtained  a  grant  of  two 
annual  fairs  to  be  h«d  on  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday  and  on  the 
feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Crosa,  and  a  Monday  market  for 
the  sale  of  horses  and  other  animals,  grain  and  merchandise. 
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and  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  istearl  ol  Nottingham,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  h* 
matriculated  on  the  i8th  of  November  1664.  In  1673  he  becamn 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple;  king's  counsel  and  bencher 
in  167 7;  and  in  1679,  during  the  chancellorship  of  his  fathet, 
was  app<Hnted  soUdtor-general,  bdng  returned  to  parliament 
for  0]dord  University,  and  in  1685  for  Guildford.  In  x68a  he 
represented  the  crown  in  the  attack  upon  the  corporation  of 
London,  and  next  year  In  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Russell,  when, 
according  to  Burnet,  "  and  in  several  other  trials  afterwards,  ho 
showed  more  of  a  vidous  eloquence  in  turning  matters  with 
some  subtlety  against  the  prisoners  than  of  strict  or  sincere 
reasoning."  >  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  exceeded 
the  duties  of  prosecutor  for  the  aown  as  they  were  then  tmder- 
stood.  In  1684,  in  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  argued  that 
the  unpublished  treatise  of  the  accused  was  an  overt  act,  and 
supported  the  (pinion  of  Jeffreys  that  scribere  esi  ag^€.*  The 
same  year  he  was  counsel  for  James  in  his  successful  action  against 
Titus  Gates  for  libel,  and  in  1685  prosecuted  Gates  for  the  crowil 
for  perjury.  Finch,  however,  though  a  Tory  and  a  crown  lawyer, 
was  a  staunch  churchman,  and  on  his  refusal  in  x686  to  defend 
the  royal  dispensing  power  he  was  summarily  dismissed  by  James. 
He  was  the  leading  counsd  in  June  1688  for  the  seven  bishops, 
when  he  "  strangely  exposed  and  very  boldly  ran  down  "*  Uie 
dispensing  power,  but  his  mistaken  tactics  were  nearly  the  cause  of 
his  clients  losing  thdr  case.*  He  sat  again  for  Oxford  University 
in  the  convention  parliament,  which  .constituency  he  rcpmeated 
in  all  the  following  assemblies  except  that.of  1698,  till  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  He  was,  however,  no  supporter  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  advocated  a  regency  in  James's  name,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  in  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  the  famous  vote 
that  James  had  broken  the  contract  between  king  and  people 
and  left  the  throne  vacant.  He  held  no  office  during  William's 
reign,  and  is  described  by  Macky  as  "  always  a  great  opposer  '* 
of  the  administration.  In  1689  he  joined  in  voting  for  the 
reversal  of  Lord  Russell's  attainder,  and  endeavoured  to  defend 
his  conduct  in  the  trial,  but  was  refused  a  hearing  by  the  House. 
He  opposed  the  Triennial  Bill  of  1692,  but  in  1696  spoke  against 
the  bill  of  association  and  test,  which  was  voted  for  the  king's 
protection^  on  the  ground  that  though  William  was  to  be  obeyed 
as  sovereign  he  could  not  be  acknowledged  '*  rightful  and  lawful 
king."  In  1694  he  argued  against  the  crown  in  the  bankers* 
case.  In  1703  he  was  created  baron  of  Guernsey  and  a  privy 
coundllor,  and  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  on  the  X9th  of 
October  17 14,  earl  of  Aylesford,  being  reappointed  a  privy  coun* 
dUor  and  made  chancdlor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  whidi  o$ce 
he  retained  till  February  17x6.  He  died  on  the  aand  of  July 
1 7 19.  According  to  John  Macky  {UemoirSt  p.  71;  published  by 
Roxburghe  Club,  1895)  he  was  accounted  "  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  in  England  and  a  good  common  lawyer;  a  firm  assertcr 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church; 
a  tall,  thin,  bbick  man,  splenatick."  He  married  EUsabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Banks  of  Aylcsford,  by  whom, 
besides  six  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  ddest, 
Heneage,  succeeded  him  as  and  earl  of  Aylesford.  The  and 
earl  died  in  1757,  and  since  this  date  the  earldom  has  been  held 
by  his  direct  descendants,  six  of  whom  in  succession  have  borne 
the  Christian  name  of  Heneage. 

Many  of  his  legal  arguments  are  printed  in  State  Trials  (see  esp. 
viii.  694. 1087,  ix.  625, 880,  ^  X.  126, 319.  405.  » >99.  xii-  183*  353. 
365).  Wood  attributes  to  mm  on  the  faith  of  common  rumour  the 
authorship  oi  An  Antidote  against  Pdison  .  .  .Remarks  upon  a  Paper 
printed  by  Lady  (Racket)  Russel  (1683),  ascribed  in  StaSe  Trials  (ix. 
710)  to  Sir  Barthokxnew  Shower;  but  see  the  latter's allusioa  to  it 
on  p.  753-  

»  nisL  of  His  Own  Times,  1 556.  Swift  has  appended  a  aOte,"  an 
arrant  rascal,"  but  Finch's  great  offence  with  the  dean  was  probably 
his  advancement  by  George  I.  rather  than  bis  conduct  of  sute  trials 
as  here  described. 

•  Ibid.  572,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note 

*  N.  Luttrvir*  Reitation,  1 447. 
«  Slate  Trials,  xii.  393. 
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ATLEiFOfU).  ft  town  fn  the  Medway  parliamentary  division 
of  Kent,  England,  3)  m  NW  of  Maidstone  on  the  South 
Astern  k  Quttham  railway  Pop.  (1901)  2678  It  stands  at 
the  base^  of  a  hill  on  thcT  right  bank  of  the  Medway  The 
andent  chtirch  of  St  Peter  (restored  in  1878)  is  prindpally 
Perpendicular,  but  contains  some  Norman  and  Decorat^ 
portions  It  has  interesting  brasses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies and  an  early  embattled  tower.  At  a  short  distance 
west,  a  residence  occupying  part  of  the  site,  are  remains  of  a 
Carmelite  friary,  founded  here  in  1240.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
foundation  (but  not  with  certainty)  that  it  was  the  first  house 
of  CarmdHtes  established  in  England,  and  the  first  general 
chapter  of  the  order  was  held  here  in  1245.  Several  remains  of 
antiquity  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  them  a  cromlech 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  about  a  mile  north-east  from  the  village. 
(See  Stone  Monuments,  Plate,  fig.  2.)  In  accordance  with 
tradition  this  has  been  thought  to  mark  the  burial-place  of 
Catigem,  who  was  slain  here  in  a  battle  between  the  Britons  and 
Saxons  in  aj>.  455;  the  name  has  also  been  derived  from  Celtic 
Ked-eoUy  that  is,  the  tomb  in  the  wood.  The  name  of  the  larger 
group  of  monuments  dose  by,  called  the  Countless  Stones,  is  due 
to  tlw  popular  bdief,  whidi  occtus  elsewhere,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  counted.  Large  numbers  of  British  coins  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  supposed  tomb  of  Horsa,  who  fell 
in  the  same  battle,  is  situated  at  Horsted,  about  2  m.  to  the 
north. 

ATLUm,  L0GA8  V/ttQUEZ  DB  (c.  147S-1526),  Spanish 
adventurer  and  coloniMr  in  America,  waa  bom  probably  in 
Toledo,  Spain,  about  1475.  He  accompanied  ^^c9la^  Ovando 
to  Hispaniola  (Santo  Domingo)  in  1502,  and  there  became  a 
magistrate  of  La  Concepdon  and  other  towns,  and  a  member 
of  the  superior  court  <k  Hispaniola.  He  engaged  with  great 
profit  in  various  commerdal  enterprises,  became  interested  in  a 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the  North 
American  mainland,  and  in  1521  sent  Francisco  GordiUo  on  an 
exploring  expedition  wl^ch  touched  on  the  coast  of  the  Florida 
peninsula  and  coasted  for  some  distance  northward.  Gordillo's 
report  of  the  region  was  so  favourable  that  Ayllon  in  1523 
obtained  from  Charles  V.  a  rather  indefinite  charter  giving 
him  the  right  to  plant  o^nies.  He  sent  another  xeconnoitring 
expedition  in  1525,  and  early  in  1526  he  himself  set  out  with  500 
cotonists  and  about  100  African  slaves.  He  touched  at  several 
places  along  the  coast,  at  one  time  stopping  long  enough  to 
replace  a  wrecked  ship  with  a  new  one,  this  being  considered 
the  first  instance  of  shipbuilding  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent Sailing  northward  to  about  latitude  33*  40',  he  began 
the  construction  of  a  town  which  he  called  San  MigueL  The 
exact  location  of  this  town  is  in  disrate,  some  writers  holding 
that  it  was  on  the  exact  spot  upon  which  Jamestown,  Va., 
was  later  tmilt;  more  probably,  however,  as  Lowery  contends, 
it  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedee  river.  The  employment  of 
negro  slaves  here  was  undoubtedly  the  first  instance  of  the  sort 
in  what  later  became  the  United  Sutes.  The  spot  was  unhealthy 
and  fever  carried  off  many  of  the  colonists,  induding  A^on 
himsdf,  who  died  on  the  i8th  of  October  1526.  After  the  death 
of  their  leader  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  colonists,  some 
of  the  ilaves  rebdled  and  escaped  into  tlie  forest,  and  in  December 
the  town  was  abandoned  and  the  remnant  of  the  colonists 
embarked  for  Hispaniola,  less  than  150  arriving  in  safety. 
'  See  Woodbury  Lowery,  Spanish  SettiemerUs  tritkin  the  Present 
Umiis  <tf  the  Umied  States  (a  vols.,  New  York,  1903-1905)* 

ATLMBll,  JOHN  (1521-1594),  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1521  at  Ayhner  Hall,  Tivetshall  St  Mary,  Norfolk. 
Whik  still  a  boy,  his  precodty  was  noticed  by  Henry  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  sent  him  to 
Cambrid^i  where  be  seems  to  have  become  a  fdlow  of  Queens' 
College.  Abdut  1541  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  duke,  and 
tutor  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  His  first  preferment 
was  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  but 
his  opporition  in  convocation  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia> 
tion  led  to  his  deprivation  and  to  his  flight  into  Switaerland. 
While  then  he  wrote  a  reply  to  John  Knox's  famous  BUut 


against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  under  the  title  of 
An  Harbor  owe  for  PaUhfvtt  and  Trewe  Subjects  ,^c ,  and  assisted 
John  Foxe  in  translating  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  into  Latin. 
On  the  acces^on  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England.  In  1559 
he  resumed  the  Stow  archdeaconry,  and  in  1562  he  obtained 
that  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  convocation 
of  1562,  which  reformed  and  settled  the  doctrine  and  disdplinc 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  1576  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  London,  and  ndiile  in  that  position  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  harsh  treatment  of  all  who  differed  from  him  on  ecdesi- 
astical  questions,  whether  Puritan  or  Papbt  Various  efforts 
were  made  to  remove  him  to  another  see.  He  b  frequently 
assailed  in  the  famous  Marprelate  Tracts,  and  is  characterized  as 
"  Morrell,"  the  bad  shepherd,  in  Spenser's  Shepheard's  Calendar 
(July).  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  hardly  balances  his  inade- 
quacy as  a  bishop  in  the  transition  time  in  which  he  lived.  He 
died  in  June  1594.  His  Life  was  wait  ten  by  John  Strype 
(1701). 

ATM ARA  (anc.  Cotta),  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  country  around  Lake  Titicaca  and  the 
ndghbouring  valleys  of  the  Andes.  They  form  now  the  chief 
ethnical  element  in  Bolivia,  but  are  of  very  mixed  blood.  In 
eariy  days  the  home  of  the  Aymaras  by  Lake  Titicaca  was  a 
"  holy  land  "  for  the  Incas  themsdves,  whose  national  legends 
attributed  the  origin  of  all  Quichua  (Inca)  dvilization  to  that 
region.  The  Aymaras,  indeed,  seem  to  have  possessed  a  very 
considerable  culture  before  their  conquest  by  the  Incas  in  the 
13th  and  X4th  centuries,  evidence  of  which  remains  in  the 
mcgalithic  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived 
the  Aymaras  had  been  long  under  the  Inca  domination,  and 
were  in  a  decadent  state.  They,  however,  retained  certain 
privileges,  such  as  the  use  of  their  own  language;  and  their 
treatment  by  their  conquerors  generally  suggested  that  the  latter 
believed  themsdves  of  Aymara  blood.  Physically,  the  pure 
Aymara  is  short  and  thick-set,  with  a  great  chest  development, 
and  with  the  same  reddish  complexion,  broad  face,  black  eyes 
and  rounded  forehead  which  distinguish  the  (^ichuas.  Like 
the  latter,  too,  the  Aymaras  are  sullen  and  apathetic  in  disposi- 
tion.   They  number  now,  induding  half-br^ds,  about  half  a 

million  in  Bolivia.    Some  few  are  also  found  in  southern  Peru. 

See  Journal  Elhnol,  Society  (1870).  "The  Aymara  Indians  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru." 

AYHBR.  pr  iETHELMAK,  OF  VALBNCB  (d.  1260),  bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  a  half-brother  of  Henry  II L  His  mother  was 
Isabelle  of  AngoulSme,  the  second  wife  of  King  John,  his  father 
was  Hugo  of  Lusignan,  the  count  of  La  Marche,  whom  Isabelle 
married  in  1 2  20.  The  children  of  this  marriage  came  to  England 
in  1247  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  court  preferment  In  1250 
the  king,  by  putting  strong  pressure  upon  the  dectors,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  see  of  Winchester  for  Aymer.  The  appointment 
was  in  every  way  unsuitable.  Aymer  was  illiterate,  ignorant  of 
the  English  language,  and  wholly  secular  in  his  mode  of  life. 
Upon  his  head  was  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  foreign  favourites;  and  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  this  unenviable  distinction.  At  the  parliament  of 
Oxford  (1258)  he  and  hb  brothers  repudiated  the  new  constitu- 
tion prepared  by  the  barons.  He  was  pursued  to  Winchester, 
besieged  in  Wolvesey  castle,  and  finally  compelled  to  surrender 
and  leave  the  kingdom.  He  had  never  been  consecrated; 
accordingly  in  1259  the  chapter  of  Winchester  proceeded  to 
a  new  dection.  Aymer,  however,  gamed  the  support  of  the 
pope;  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  fatal  illness  at  Paris. 

See  W.  Stubbs'  ConstUutional  History,  vol.  iL  (1896);  G.  W. 
Prothero's  Simon  de  Montfort  (1877);  W  H  Blaauw  s  Barons'  War 
(1871). 

ATMBSTRT  UHESTONB,  An  inconstant  limestone  which 
occurs  locally  in  the  Ludlow  series  of  Silurian  rocks,  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow  shales.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Aymestry  in  Herefordshire,  where  it  may  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Lugg.  It  is  weO  devdoped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludlow  (it  is  sometimes  called  the  Ludlow  limestone)  and 
occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  Ludlow  shales  at  WooUiope^ 
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the  Abberley  HOU,  May  Hill  and  the  Malvern  HOIs.  In  Utho- 
bgical  character  it  varies  greatly,  in  one  {dace  it  is  a  dark  grey, 
somewhat  crystalltnc  limestone,  elsewhere  it  passes  into  a  flaggy, 
earthy  or  ahaly  condition,  or  even  into  a  mere  layer  of  nodules. 
When  well  developed  it  may  reach  50  ft.  in  thickness  in  beds 
of  from  I  to  5  ft;  in  this  condition  it  naturally  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape  because  it  stands  out  by  its 
superior  hardness  from  the  soft  shales  above  and  ttelow. 

The  most  common  fossil  is  Penlamerus  Knightii,  which  is 
extremely  abundant  in  places.  Other  brachiopods,  corals  and 
trilobites  are  present,  and  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
Wenlock  limestone.    (See  Silujuan.) 

AYRt  a  royal,  munidpal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport,  and 
county  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ayr,  41  im.  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1891)  24,944t  (iQOi)  39,101.  It  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  and  its  beautiful  sands  attract  thousands 
of  summer  visitors.  Ayr  proper  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  besides  the  railway 
viaduct— the  Victoria  Bridge  (erected  in  1898)  and  the  famous 
*'  Twa  Brigs  "  of  Bums.  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (d.  1286).  The  New  Brig  was  built 
in  1788,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Provost  BaUantyne. 
The  prophecy  which  Burns  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
structure  came  true  in  1877,  when  the  newer  bridge  yielded 
to  floods  and  had  to  be  rcbuUt  (1879);  and  the  older  structure 
itself  was  closed  for  public  safety  in  1904.  The  town  has  extended 
greatly  on  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  where,  m  the  direction 
of  the  racecourse,  there  are  now  numerous  fine  villas.  The 
county  buildings,  designed  after  the  temple  of  Isis  in  Rome, 
accommodate  the  circuit  and  provincial  courts  and  various  local 
authorities.  The  handsome  town  buildings,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  spire  226  ft  high,  contain  assembly  and  reading  rooms. 
Of  the  schools  the  most  notable  is  the  Academy  (rebuilt  in  18S0), 
which  in  1764  superseded  the  grammar  school  of  the  burgh, 
which  existed  in  the  13th  century.  The  Gothic  Wallace  Tower 
in  High  Street  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  building  of  the 
same  name  taken  down  in  1835,  from  which  were  transferred 
the  ck>ck  and  bells  of  the  Dungeon  steeple.  A  niche  in  front 
b  filled  by  a  sutue  of  the  Scottish  hero  by  James  Thorn  (1802- 
1850),  a  self-taught  sculptor.  There  are  statues  of  Bums,  the 
13th  eari  of  EgUnion,  General  Smith  Neill  and  Sir  William 
Wallace.  The  Camcgie  free  library  was  established  in  1893. 
The  charitable  institutions  include  the  county  hospital,  district 
asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  home,  the  Kyle  combination  poor- 
bouse,  St  Jbhn's  refuge  and  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  Ayr  Advertiser  first  appeared  on  5th  of  August  1803, 
and  was  the  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Ayrshire.  In  the 
suburbs  is  a  racecourse  where  the  Western  Meeting  is  held  in 
September  of  every  year.  The  principal  manufactures  include 
leather,  carpets,  woollen  goods,  flannels,  bkinkets,  lace,  boots  and 
shoes;  and  fisheries  and  shipbuilding  are  also  carried  on.  There 
are  several  foundries,  engineering  establishments  and  saw  mills. 
Large  quantities  of  timber  arc  imported  from  Canada  and 
Norway;  coal,  Iron,  manufactured  goods  and  agrioiltural 
produce  are  the  chief  exports.  The  harbour,  with  wet  and  slip 
dock,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  New  Bridge  to 
the  sea,  and  is  protected  on  the  south  by  a  pier  projecting  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a  breakwater  with 
a  commodious  dry  dock.  There  are  esplanades  to  the  south  and 
north  of  the  harbour.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost  and 
council,  and  unites  with  Irvine,  Inveraray,  Campbeltown  and 
Oban  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

In  1873  the  municipal  boundary  was  extended  northwards 
beyond  the  river  so  as  to  include  Newtonupon- Ayr  and  Wallace 
Town,  formcriy  separate.  Newton  is  a  burgh  or  barony  of  very 
ancient  creation,  the  charter  of  which  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  Robert  Bruce  in  favour  of  forty-eight 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Bannock* 
burn.  The  suburb  is  now  alnKMt  wholly  occupied  with  manu- 
factures, the  chief  of  which  are  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes, 
carpets  and  lace.    It  is  on  the  Glasgow  k  South- Western 


railway,  and  has  a  harbour  and  dock  from  which  coal  and  foods 

are  the  main  exports.  About  3  ro  north  of  Ayr  is  Prestwick, 
a  popular  watering-place  and  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  golf  clubs  in  Scotland.  The  outstanding 
attraction  of  Ayr,  however,  is  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Alloway, 
3|  m.  to  the  south,  with  which  there  is  frequent  commonicatioa 
by  electric  cars.  The  "auld  day  biggin"  in  which  Robert 
Bums  was  bora  on  the  25th  of  January  1759,  has  been  com* 
pletely  repaired  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Ayr  Burns'a 
Monument  trustees.  In  the  kitchen  is  the  box  bed  in  which 
the  poet  was  bora,  and  many  of  the  articles  of  furaiture  belonged 
to  his  family.  Adjoining  the  cottage  is  a  museum  of  Burnsiana. 
The  "auld  haunted  kirk,"  thou^  roofless,  is  otherwise  in  a 
fair  state  ol  preservation,  despite  rdic-hunters  who  have  removed 
all  the  woodwork.  In  the  diurcl^yard  is  the  grave  of  William 
Burness,  the  poet's  father.  Not  far  distant,  on  a  conspicuous 
position  dose  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  stands  the  Grecian 
monument  to  Burns,  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  the  grotto  coo* 
taining  Thorn's  figures  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnnie. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Ayr  till  the  dose  of  the  1 2tli 
century,  when  it  was  made  a  royal  residence,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  royal  burgh,  by  William  the  lion.  During  Che  wars  of  Scottish 
independence  the  possession  of  Ayr  and  its  castle  was  an  object 
of  importance  to  both  the  contending  parties,  and  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  WaUace's  exploits.  In  151s  the  Scottish 
parliament  met  in  the  church  of  St  John  to  confirm  the  succession 
ol  Edward  Bruce  to  the  throne.  Eariy  in  the  x6th  century  H  was 
a  pUce  of  considerable  influence  and  trade.  The  liberality  ol 
William  the  Lion  had  bestowed  upon  the  corporation  an  extensive 
grant  of  lands;  while  in  addition  to  the  well-endowed  church  ol 
St  John,  it  had  two  monasteries,  each  possessed  of  a  fair  revenue. 
When  Scotland  was  overrun  by  Cromwell,  Ayr  was  sdected  as 
the  site  of  one  of  the  forts  which  he  built  to  oommand  the  country. 
This  fortification,  termed  the  dtadel,  enclosed  an  area  of  ten 
or  Iwdve  acres,  and  induded  within  its  limits  the  church  of  St 
John,  which  was  converted  into  a  storehouse,  the  Protector  partly 
indenuifying  the  inhabitants  by  contributing  £150  towards  the 
erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship,  now  known  as  the  Old  Church. 
A  portion  of  the  tower  of  St  John's  church  remains,  but  hat 
been  completdy  moderoiscd.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  now  nearly 
covered  with  houses,  the  barracks  being  in  Fort  Green. 

ATRER,  JAKOB  (N1605),  German  dramatist,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known.  He  seems  to  have  come  to  Nuremberg  as  a  boy 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  imperial  notary.  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  on  the  26th  of  March  1605.  Besides  a 
rhymed  Ckronik  der  Stadl  Bamberi  (edited  by  J.  HeUer,  Bamberg, 
1838),  and  an  unpublished  translation  of  the  Psalms,  Ayrer  has 
lefta  large  number  of  dramas  which  were  printed  at  Nuremberg 
under  the  title  Opus  Tkealricum  in  161 8.  This  ooUeclion  contains 
thirty  tragedies  and  comedies  and  thirty-six  FastnackUspieU 
(Shrovetide  plays)  and  Singspiele.  As  a  dramatist,  Ayrer  is 
virtually  the  successor  of  Haas  Sachs  (f.e.),  but  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  so-called  Emglisdu  Komodianien,  that  is, 
troupes  of  English  actors,  who,  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century 
and  during  the  17  th,  repeatedly  visited  the  continent,  bringing 
with  them  the  repertory  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  From  those 
actors  Ayrer  learned  how  to  enliven  his  dramas  with  sensational 
incidents  and  spectacular  effects,  and  from  them  he  borrowed 
the  character  of  the  clown.  His  plays,  however,  are  in  ^ite  of 
his  foreign  models,  hardly  more  dramatic,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  than  those  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  they  are  inferior  to  the  latter 
in  poeUc  qualities.  The  plots  of  two  of  hia  comedies,  Von 
der  sckdncn  Phoenicia  and  Von  dcr  sekdnen  Sidea,  were  evidentJIy 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  Shakespeare's  MtKk 
Ado  about  Notkini  and  Tempest 

Ayrers  Drmmen,  edited  by  A.  von  Keller,  have  been  published  by 
the  Stuttgart  Lit  Vcretn  (1864-1865).  See  alto  L.  Tieck.  Deuisches 
Theater  (1817).  A.  Cohn,  Shakespeare  in  Germany  (1885).  which 
contains  a  translation  of  the  two  plays  mentioned  above;  J  Titt« 
mann,  Schampiele  des  suhaehnten  Jahrhunderts  (1888) 

AYR8H1RB,  a  south-westero  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
by  Renfrewshire,  £.  by  Lanark^re  and  Dumfriesshiret  S.£.  by 


KMcodbtltbttUR,  9.  by  Wljtowwliire  ind  W  by  the  Firth  of 
Oydc  II  iDdii4«a  ofl  [u  coisl  the  coniplcuDua  tock  d(  Ailu 
Cmig,  lo  m.  W  of  Girwin,  Ledy  liUod,  j  n  S.W  of  Trooo, 
and  Hone  Iihnd,  o9  Ardniaita,  lu  era  [•  714, jij  ic: 
ii4Jiq.Bi.,iUtDul-!inebeing7oni  long.  In  tonucr  tin. 
thlrawu  divided  inio  Oi«diBlrirtB  of  Cunnlnghame  (K  ol  the 
IrviM),  Kyle  {between  the  Irvint  imj  the  Doon),  ud  C»nic» 
<a  of  the  Dam),  ind  tboe  lenu  are  stlU  otculoislly  tiaed 
Kyle  wu  futher  divided  by  the  Ayr  ioio  King')  Kyle  on  the 
mcUi  lad  Kyle  Strmrt  Robert  Bruce  wu  ml  o(  Cirrick, 
■  title  DOW  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wiles.  The  carnnty  ti  potiilc- 
■Uy  divided  Into  North  tnd  South  Ayrahite,  the  fonner  comptii- 
ing Ciinninghnne uid the Ititer Kyle toi Cerrick. '  Theiurface 
to  geoenlly  UDduhtlng  with  1  iraiU  nountainooi  Inct  in  the 
Iiorth»nd«Urgeropebthe»nth«iid»uth<>si,  Theprindpel 
Ulbire  Bhck  Cnig  (119S 'I  ],  S  m.  Huih-eul  oi  New  Cunmodt ; 
Eaoch  (1B6;  It.),  s  m.  cut  of  DultDeUington ,  Polouddie  (1750 
(t.)  >  m.  nnlh-eeit  of  Bur^  Slake  on  the  contnei  ol  A]aihire 
and  Renfrewihin,  ud  Conencone  (1547  fl),  j  n.  norlli-eul 
ol  New  Comoock.  None  ol  the  riven  ii  nivlgible.  bnt  tlidr 
varied  and  tianquil  beauty  hu  loide  them  belter  known  ihau 
many  more  Important  itreams.  The  lix  moat  notcd'an  (be 
Stijicbir  (t  aoh),  Girvsn.  Doon,  Ayr,  Irvine  and  Gimock 
Of  then  the  Ayr  ii  the  bugest  It  rim  al  Glenbnck,  on  the 
border  of  Lanaiiihln,  and  alter  a  courae  of  lome  jt  m.  falli  into 
Ibt  Firth  of  Qyde  at  the  county  town  which,  with  the  county,  ii 
naned  from  It.  Tbt  acenery  along  ita  bsnki  from  Som  down- 
wards— passing  Catrine,  Ballocluayle,  Banklinnung,  Sundmm, 
Anchencnilve  and  Ciaigle^ii  remarkably  plctur(s(]ue  Tie 
leHB  ilreami  ate  numeiouB,  but  Buma'a  vene  hu  given  pre- 
naiaenm  to  the  Alton,  tb«  Cenoock  and  the  Lugar  Tbsra  are 
many  locha,  the  largeat  ol  whicb  ia  Loch  Doon,  s)  m.  long,  the 
lonire  ol  the  river  ol  the  same  name.  Fram  Locb  Finlas,  about 
»  m.  MUth-eut  ol  Ayr.  the  town  derivea  in  waier-inpply 
The  Nith  ritei  [n  Ayrahire  aud  a  lew  miles  ol  iu  eariy  course 
belong  to  the  county. 
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inually  faulted  aiBlast  t) 


TbeSilurti^ 
•"   '  '  ■  bet  ihales, 


lid  F^d^"nd>^» 


■Uck  tliales,  CGOIuibog  m 
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Dairy,  Rilblnie,  Dreghorn,  Rilmroock,  Galslon,  HurUord, 
Muiriiirk,  Cumnock  and  New  Cnranodi.  Ironstone  occurs 
chiefly  at  Patna,  Coylton,  Dairy,  Kilbimle,  Dreghom  and 
Cumnock,  and  there  are  blast  furnaces  at  most  of  these  towns. 
A  valuable  whetstone  is  quarried  at  Bridge  of  Stair  on  the  Ayr 
—the  Water-of-Ayr  stooe.  The  leading  manufactures  are  im- 
portant. At  Catrine  are  cotton  factories  and  bleachfields,  and 
at  Ayr  and  Kilmarnock  extensive  engineering  works,  and 
carpet,  blanket  and  woollens,  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Cotton, 
woollens,  and  other  fabrics  and  hosiery  are  also  manufactured 
at  Dairy,  RUbirnie,  Kilmaurs,  Beith  and  Stewarton.  An 
extensive  trade  in  diemicals  is  carried  on  at  Irvine.  Near 
Stevenston  works  have  been  erected  in  the  sandhills  for  the 
making  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives.  There  are  large 
hce  curtain  factories  at  Galston,  Newmilns  and  Darvel,  and  at 
Beith  cabinet -ma  king  is  a  considerable  industry.  Shipbuilding 
is  conducted  at  Troon,  Ayr,  Irvine  and  Fairlle,  which  is  famous 
for  its  yadits.  The  leading  ports  are  Ardrossan,  Ayr,  Girvan, 
Irvine  and  Troon.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  harbours  and 
creeks,  which  are  divided  between  the  fishery  districts  of  Greenock 
and  Ballantrae. 

Communications —The  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway 
owns  most  of  the  lines  within  the  shire,  its  system  serving  all 
the  industrial  towns,  ports  and  seaside  resorts.  Its  trunk  line 
via  Girvan  to  Stranraer  commends  the  shortest  sea  passage  to 
Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  its  main  Une  via  Kilmarnock 
communicates  with  Dumfries  and  Carlisle  and  so  with  England 
The  Lanarkshire  &  Ayrshire  branch  of  the  Caledonian  railway 
company  also  serves  a  part  of  the  county.  For  passenger 
steamer  traffic  Ardrossan  is  the  principal  port,  there  being 
services  to  Arran  and  Belfast  and,  during  the  season,  to  Douglas 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Millport,  on  Great  Cumbrae,  is  reached  by 
steamer  from  Fairlie. 

PopulaiioH  and  Admtnistratum.-^Tht  population  of  Ayrshire 
in  1891  was  226,386,  and  in  igpi,  254.468,  or  223  to  the  sq.  m. 
In  1901  the  number  of  persons  ^)eaking  Gaelic  only  was  17 
The  chief  towns,  with  populations  in  1901  are.  Ardrossan 
(6077),  Auchinleck  (2168),  Ayr  (29,101),  Beith  (4963)*  Cumnock 
(30S8),  Dairy  (5316),  Darvel  (3070),  Galston  (4876),  Girvan 
(4024),  Huriford  (4601),  Irvine  (9618),  Kilbimie  (457  0,  Kil- 
marnock (35,091),  Kilwinning  (4440),  Largs  (3246),  Maybole 
(5892),  Muirkirk  (3892),  Newmilns  (4467),  SallcoaU  (8120), 
Stevenston  (6554),  Stewarton  (2858),  Troon  (4764).  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  represent 
North  and  South  Ayrshire  respectively.  Ayr  (the  county  town) 
and  Irvine  are  royal  burghs  and  belong  to  the  Ayr  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs,  and  Kilmarnock  is  a  parliamentary 
burgh  of  the  Kilmarnock  group.  Under  the  county  council 
fecial  water  districts,  drainage  districts,  and  lighting  and 
scavenging  districts  have  been  formed.  The  county  forms  a 
sheriffdom,  and  there  are  resident  sherifTs-substitule  at  Ayr 
and  Kilmarnock,  who  sit  also  at  Irvine,  Beith,  Cumnock  and 
Girvan.  The  shire  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction,  but  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  voluntary  schools,  besides  secondary 
schools  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  Kilmamock  and  Beith,  while  Kilmarnock 
Daily  School  is  a  part  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College  established  in  1899.  In  addition  to  grants  earned  by 
the  schools,  the  county  and  borough  councils  expend  a  good 
deal  of  money  upon  secondary  and  technical  educaticHi,  towards 
which  contributions  are  also  made  1^  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College  and  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School. 
The  technical  classes,  subsidized  at  various  local  centres,  em- 
brace instruction  in  agriculture,  mining,  en^eering,  plumbing, 
gardening,  and  various  science  and  art  subjects. 

History, — Traces  of  Roman  occupation  are  found  in  Ayrshire. 
At  the  time  of  Agricob's  campaigns  the  country  was  held  by 
the  Damnonii,  and  their  town  of  Vandogara  has  been  identified 
with  a  site  at  Loudoun  Hill  near  Darvel,where  a  serious  encounter 
with  the  Scots  todc  place.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
Ayrshire  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  and  ulti- 
mately paased  onder  the  sway  of. the  Northumbrian  kings. 
Save  for  occasional  intertribal  troubles,  as  that  in  which  the 


Scottish  Uog  Alplo  wu  ilais  at  Ptlimntngtoo  is  iIm  ptk 
century,  the  annals  are  silent  untfl  the  battle  oif  Laigs  In  ta6$, 
when  the  pretensions  of  Haakon  of  Norway  to  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  Isles  were  crushed  by  the  Scots  under  Alexander  III 
A  generation  later  William  Wallace  conducted  a  vigorout 
campaign  in  the  shire.  He  surprised  the  English  garrison  at 
Ardrossan,  and  burned  the  bams  of  Ayr  in  which  the  forces  of 
Edward  I.  were  lodged.  Robert  Bruce  is  alleged  to  have  been 
bom  at  Tumberry  Castle,  some  12  m.  S.W.  of  Ayr.  In  1307 
he  defeated  the  English  at  Loudoun  HUL  Cromwell  paid  the 
county  a  hurried  visit,  during  which  he  demolished  the  castle 
of  Ardrossan  and  is  said  to  have  utilized  the  stones  in  rearing 
a  fort  at  Ayr.  Between  1660  and  16S8  the  sympathies  of  the 
county  were  almost  wholly  with  the  Covenanters,  who  suffered 
one  of  their  heaviest  reverses  at  Airds  Moss— a  morass  between 
the  Ayr  and  Lugar, — their  leader,  Richard  Cameron,  being 
killed  (20th  of  July  1680).  The  county  was  dragooned  and  the 
Highland  host  ravaged  wherever  it  went  The  Hanoverian 
succession  excited  no  active  hostility  if  it  evoked  no  enthusiasm. 
Antiquarian  remains  include  cairns  in  Galston,  Sora  and  other 
localities,  a  road  supposed  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  which 
extended  from  Ayr,  through  Dalrymple  and  DalmelUngton, 
towards  the  Solway;  camps  attributed  to  the  Norwegians  or 
Danes  on  the  hills  of  Knockgeorgan  and  Dundonald;  and  the 
castles  of  Loch  Doon,  Tumberry,  Dundonald,  Portcncross, 
Ardrossan  and  Dunure.  There  are  ruins  of  celebrated  abbeys 
at  Kilwinning  and  Crossraguel,  and  of  Alloway*s  haunted  churdi, 
famous  from  their  associations. 

See  James  Pateraon,  "  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr  *'  Trams' 
actions  of  Ayrshire  and  Calloway  Archaeological  Associations, 
Edinburgh.  1879-1000;  John  Smith,  Prehistoric  Man  in  Ayrskir$ 
(London,  1895) .  William  Robertson,  History  ^  Ayrshiro  (Edinburgli. 
1894):  Arch&ald  Sturrock.  "On  the  Agriculture  of  Ayrshire,** 
Transactions  of  Hithland  and  Agricidtural  Society;  D.  Lands* 
borough.  Contributions  to  Local  History  (Kilmarnock,  1878). 

ATRTON,  WILUAM  EDWARD  (1847-1908),  English  physi- 
cist, was  bora  in  London  on  the  14th  of  September  1847.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and  in  1868  went 
out  to  Bengal  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government  Tel^raph 
department  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  <^  |4iysic$ 
and  telegraphy  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokio. 
On  his  return  to  London  six  years  later  he  became  professor  of 
applied  physics  at  the  Finsbuiy  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Technical  Institute,  and  in  1884  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the.  Central  Technical 
College,  South  Kensington.  He  published,  both  alone  and 
jointly  with  others,  a  large  number  of  papers  on  physical,  and 
in  partioilar  electrical,  subjects,  and  his  name  was  especially 
'associated,  together  with  that  of  Professor  John  Perry,  with  the 
invention  of  a  long  series  of  electrical  measuring  instruments. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  November  1908.  His  wife, 
Mrs  Hertha  Ayrton,  whom  he  married  in  1885,  assisted  him  in 
his  researches,  and  became  known  for  her  scientific  work  on  the 
electric  arc  and  other  subjects.  The  Royal  Society  awarded  her 
one  of  its  Royal  medals  in  1906. 

AY8C0U0H,  SAMUEL  (1745-1804),  EngUsh  Kbrarian  and 
index-maker,  was  bora  at  Nottingham  in  1745.  His  father,  a 
printer  and  stationer,  having  ruined  himself  by  speculation, 
Samuel  Ayscough  left  Nottin^iam  for  Londoo^^idiere  he  obtained 
an  engagement  in  the  cauk>gufa)g  department  of  the  British 
Musctim.  In  1782  he  pubUdied  a  two-volume  catalogue  ot 
the  then  undescribed  manuscripts  in  the  museum.  About  1785 
he  was  appointed  assbtant  litwarian  at  the  museum,  and  soon 
afterwards  took  holy  orders.  In  1786  he  published  an  indet 
to  the  first  seventy  volumes  of  the  Monthly  i{m«w,  and  in  1796 
indexed  the  remaining  volumes.  Both  this  index  and  his 
catalogue  of  the  undescribed  manuscripts  in  the  museum  were 
private  ventures.  His  first  official  work  was  a  third  share  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue  of  1787,  and  he  subsequently  cata- 
logued the  ancient  rolls  and  charters,  16,000  in  all.  In  1789  he 
produced  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  index  to  the  Ccmtlem<m*s 

1Magatim,tLnd  in  1790  the  first  index-conconknce  to  Sbake^penre. 
He  was  8  Fellow  of  iJie  Society  of  Antiquaries^  and  has  been  c»lkd 
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**  Hie  Prince  of  iBdetti^**  Hb  died  tt  tbe  Bfitkli  Museum  en 
the  30th  of  October  1804. 

AY8CUB  (erroneously  Askew  or  Ayscougr),  SIR  OBORGB 
(d.  X671),  British  admhral,  came  of  an  old  Lincolnshire  family. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  knitted  by  Qiarles  I.,  nothing 
is  known  of  his  career  until  in  1646  he  received  a  naval  command. 
Through  the  latter  years  of  the  first  civil  war,  Ayscue  seems  to 
have  kcted  as  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  fleet.  In  1648, 
when  Sir  William  Batten  went  over  to  Holland  with  a  portion 
of  his  squadron,  Ayscue's  influence  kept  a  large  part  of  the  6eet 
loyal  to  the  Parlfament,  and  in  reward  for  this  service  he  was 
appointed  the  following  year  admiral  of  the  Jrish  Seas.  For  his 
conduct  at  the  relief  of  Dublin  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1651  he  was  employed  under  Bhike  in  the  operations 
for  the  reductbn  of  Scilly.  He  was  next  sent  tp  the  West  Indies 
in  duirge  of  a  squadron  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Barbadoes 
and  the  other  islands  still  under  royalist  control.  This  task 
successfully  accomplished,  he  returned  to  take  part  in-  the  first 
Dutch  War.  In  this  he  played  a  prominent  part,  but  the  in- 
decisive battle  off  Plymouth  (August  x6th,  1652)  cost  him  his 
command,  though  an  annuity  was  assigned  him.  For  some 
years  Sir  George  Ayscue  lived  in  retirement,  but  the  later  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  spent  in  Sweden,  Cromwell  having 
despatched  him  thither  as  naval  adviser.  At  the  Restoration 
he  returned,  and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Dutch  War  in  1664  he  once 
more  hoisted  his  flag  as  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Lowestoft  (June  3rd,  1665).  In  the  great  Four 
Days'  Battle  (June  xith-X4th,  1666)  he  served  with  Moni^  as 
admiral  of  the  White.  His  flagship',  the  "  Prince  Royal,"  was 
taken  on  the  third  day,  and  he  himself  remained  a  prisoner  in 
Holland  till  the  peace.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever  again 
flew  his  flag  at  sea,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  supposed' to  be 
167 1.  Lely*s  portrait  of  Sir  George  Ayscue  is  in  the  Painted 
Han  at  Greenwich. 

ATTOUN,  or  AvTOir,  SIR  ROBERT  (x  570-1658),  Scottish 
poet,  son  of  Andrew  Aytoun  of  Kinaldie,  Fifeshire,  was  bom  in 
1570.  He  was  educateid  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  where 
he  was  incorporated  as  a  student  of  St  Leonard's  College  in  X584 
and  graduated  M.  A.  in  1 588.  He  lived  for  some  years  hi  France, 
and  on  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne  he  wrote 
in  Paris  a  Latin  panegyric,  which  brought  him  into  immediate 
favour  at  court.  He  was  knighted  in  x6x3.  He  held  various 
lucrative  oflices,  and  was  private  secretary  to  the  queens  of 
James  I.  and  Charies  I.  He  died  in  London  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  28th  of  February  1638.  His 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries  was  high,  both  personally 
and  as  a  writer,  though  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  known  as  the 
btter. 

Aytoun's  remahis  are  in  Latin  and  English.  In  respect  of  the 
latter  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  Scots  to  use  the  southern  standard 
as  a  literary  medium.  Tlie  Latin  poems  include  the  panegyric 
already  referred  to,  an  ^picedium  in  ohitum  Thome  Rkodi;  Basia, 
she  Strata  ad  Jacdbvm  Hayum;  Lessvs  in  funert  Rapkadis 
Tkorei]  Carina  Caro]  and  minor  pieces,  occasional  and  epitaphic. 
Hb  first  English  poem  was  Diophantus  and  Charidora  (to  which 
he  refers  In  his  Latin  panegyric  to  James).  He  has  left  a  number 
<tf  pieces  on  amatory  subjects,  induding  songs  and  sonnets. 

Aytoun's  Latin  poems  are  printed  in  Delitiae  Poetarum  SaOpmrn 
(Araakerdam,  i^7)>  i*  PP>  40-75.  His  Endish  poems  are  preserved 
m  a  MS.  in  the  British  Muteum  (Add.  USS.  10,308),  which  waspre- 
pared  hy  his  nephew.  Sir  John  Aytoun.  Both  were  collected  by 
Charles  Rogers  in  T^  Poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  (London,  privately 
printed.  i87i)-  This  edition  is  unsatisfactory,  thoush  it  is  better 
than  the  firat  issue  by  the  same  editor  in  1844,  Adoitlonal  poems 
are  inchided  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Aytoun,  and  which  in  some 
cases  have  been  ideatified  as  the  work  of  others.  The  poem  "  I 
do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair  "  may  be  suspected,  and  the  old 
version  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  **  Sweet  Empress "  arc  cer- 
tainly not  Aytoun's.  Some  of  the  English  poems  are  printed  in 
Watson's  CoUoetion  (i7o6>x7ii)  and  in  the  Bamutyno  MieeeUony, 
i,  p.  399  (1837).  There  is  a  memoir  of  Aytoun  In  Rogers's  editkm, 
aiia  another  by  Groiart  in  the  Diet,  0/  Nat.  Biot.  Particulars  of  his 
pub&c  career  will  be  found  in  the  printed  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
•ad  Register,  of  the  PrioyComtcUtdtiAptriod* 


AWmtl,  WILLIAM  BUHOimoUWR  (x8x^i865).  Scottish 
poet,  huinorist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  sxst  of  June  1813.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Roger  Aytoun, 
a  writer  to  the  signet,  and  the  family  was  of  the  same  stock  as 
Sir  Robert  Aytoun  noticed  above.  From  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  marked  originality  of  character  and  considerable  culture, 
he  derfved  bis  distinctive  qualities,  his  eariy  Ustcs  in  literature, 
and  his  political  sympathies,  his  love  for  ballad  poetiy,  and  his 
admiration  for  the  Stuarts.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to 
the  Edinburgh  Academy,  passing  in  due  time  to  the  imiversity. 
In  1833  he  spent  a  few  months  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  hw;  but  hi  September  of  that  year  he  went  to  study 
German  at  Aschaffenburg,  where  he  remained  till  April  1834. 
He  then  resumed  his  k^l  pursuits  in  his  father's  chambers, 
was  admitted  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  X835,  and  five  years  fatter 
was  called  to  the  Scottidi  bar.  But,  by  his  own  confession, 
though  he  **  fbUowed  the  law,  he  never  could  overtake  it."  His 
first  publication— a  volume  entitled  PoUmd^  Homer ^  and"  other 
Poems,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  eager  interest  in  the 
stale  of  Poland— had  appeared  in  1832.  While  in  Germany  he 
made  a  translation  in  bkmk  verse  of  the  first  part  of  Pausti 
but,  forestalled  by  other  transUtions,  it  was  never  published. 
In  1836  he  made  his  earliest  contributions  to  Blaekwood*s 
Maga»ne,  in  translations  from  Uhland;  and  from  1839  tiU 
his  death  he  remained  on  the  staff  of  Blackwood.  About  1841 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theodore  Martin, 
and  in  association  with  him  wrote  a  series  of  li^t  humorous 
papers  on  the  'tastes  and  follies  of  the  day,  in  which  were  inter- 
spersed the  verses  which  afterwards  became  popukir  as  the 
Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (1855).  The  wcdc  00  which  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  chiefly  rests  is  the-tays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  (1848; 
29th  ed.  1883).  In  1845  he  was  ai^>olnted  professor^  rhietoric 
and  belles  UUres  at  Edinburgh  University.  His  lectures  were 
very  attractive,  and  the  number  of  students  increased  correspond- 
ingty.  His  services  in  support  of  the  Toiy  party,  especially 
during  the  Anti-Com-Law  struggle,  received  official  recognition 
in  his  ai^Mintment  (1853)  as  sheriff  of  Orkney  and  ^tland. 
In  1854  appeared  FirmUiofti  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  in  which  be 
attacked  and  parodied  the  writings  of  Phttip  James  Bailey^ 
Sydney  Dobell  and  Alexander  Smith;  and  two  yt»x%  later  he 
published  hb  Bothwell,  a  Poem*  Among  his  other  literary  works 
are  a  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland  (1858),  a  translatioii 
of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe,  executed  in  coHiperatioa 
with  his  friend  Theodore  Martb  (1858),  a  smaU  volume  on  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Richard  J.  (1840),  written  for  the  Family 
Library,  and  a  novel  entitled  Norman  Sinclair  (f86i),  many  of 
the  details  in  which  are  taken  from  hiddents  in  his  owneq>erience. 
In  x86o  Aytoun  was  elected  honoraxy  president  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  Edinburgh  Univerrity.  In  1859  he  lost  his  first, 
wife,  a  daughter  of  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1849,  and  this  was  a  great  blow  to  hhn.  Hit 
mother  died  m  November  x86x,  and  his  own  health  began  to  fail. 
In  December  1863  ^^  nuuried  Miss  Kinnear.  He  died  at  Bbick« 
hills,  near  Elgin,  on  the  4th  of  August  1865. 

See  Memoir  Of  W.  B.  Aytoun  (1867),  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  with 
an  appendix  containing  some  of  his  prose  essays. 

AYUB  KHAN  (1855-  ),  Af^an  prince,  son  of  Shere  All 
(formerly  amir  of  Afg^ianistan),  and  cousin  of  the  amir  Abdur 
Rahman,  was  bom  about  X855.  During  hb  father's  reign  Httle  ^ 
recorded  of  him,  but  after  Shere  Ali's  expulsion  from  Kabul  by  thl> 
English,  and  bis  death  in  January  1879,  Ayub  took  possession  of 
Herat,  and  maintained  himself  there  until  June  t88x,  vi^en  ha 
invaded  Afghanistan  with  the  view  of  asserting  his  daims  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  in  particular  <^  gaining  possession  of  Kanda<^ 
bar,  st^  in  the  occupation  of  the  British.  He  encountoed  the 
British  force  commanded  by  General  Burrows  at  Maiwand  on 
the  37th  of  July,  and  was  able  to  gain  one  of  the  very  lew  pitdied 
battles  that  have  been  won  by  Asiatic  leaders  over  an  amy 
under  European  direction.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short* 
lived;  while  he  hesitated  to  assault  Kandahar  he  was  attacked 
by  Sb  Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Roberts,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Matter's  memorable  match  from  Kabul,  and  utterly  discomfited^ 
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9odi  of  September  1880.  Hemde  hit  way  back  to  Herat,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time  unmolested.  In  the  summer  of 
1 88 1  he  again  invaded  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Maiwand  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Abdur 
Rahman's  lieutenants,  mainly  through  the  defection  of  a  Durani 
regiment  Kandahar  fell  into  hb  hands,  but  Abdur  Rahman 
now  took  the  field  in  person,  totally  defeated  A)rub,  and  expelled 
him  from  Herat.  He  took  refuge  in  Persia,  and  for  some  time 
lived  quietly  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. In  1887  internal  troubles  in  Afighanistan  tempted  him  to 
make  another  endeavour  to  seize  the  throne.  Defeated  and 
driven  into  exile,  he  wandered  for  some  time  about  Persia,  and 
in  November  gave  himself  up  to  the  British  agent  at  Meshed. 
He  was  sent  to  India  to  live  as  a  state  prisoner. 

AYUNTAMIENTO,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  district  over 
which  a  town  council  has  administrative  authority;  it  is  used 
also  for  a  town  coundl,  and  for  the  lOwn-halL  The  word  b  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  adjuniere,  and  originally  meant "  meeting." 
In  some  parts  of  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America  the  town  council 
was  called  the  cabiido  or  chapter,  from  the  Latin  capUulum. 
The  ayuntamiento  consisted  of  the  official  members,  and  of 
repdores  or  regulators,  who  were  chosen  in  varying  proportions 
from  the  '*  hidalgos  "  or  nobles  {hijos  de  algo^  sons  of  somebody) 
and  the  "pechcros,"  oc  comnMoers,  who  paid  the  p€chOt  or 
personal  tar;  pecfao  (Lat.  pectus)  is  in  Spaaish  the  breast,  and 
then  by  extension  the  peraon.  The  rei^ores  of  ihe  ayunla- 
mientos,  or  lay  cabildos,  were  checked  by  the  royal  judge  or 
corrcpdor^  who  was  in  fact  the  permanent  chairman  or  president 
The  distinction  between  hidalgo  and  pechero  has  been  atx^isbed 
in  modem  Spain,  but  the  powers  and  the  c<Mistitutioa  of  ayun- 
tamientos  have  been  subject  to  many  modifications. 

AYUTHI A,  a  city  of  Siam,  now  known  to  the  Siamese  as  Kmng 
Kao  or  "  the  Old  Capital,",  situated  in  loo*  32'  E.,  14**  at'  N, 
Pop.  about  1  o,ooow  The  river  Me  Nam,  broken  up  into  a  network 
of  creeks,  here  surrounds  a  large  island  upon  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  city  which  was  for  more  than  four  centuries 
the  capita]  of  Stam.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the 
Boating  houses  characteristic  of  lower  Siam,  using  as  thorough- 
fares the  creeks  to  the  edges  of  which  the  houses  are  nKX>red. 
The  ruins  of  the  okt  city  are  of  great  archaeological  interest,  as 
are  the  relics,  of  which  a  large  collection  is  housed  in  the  local 
museum.  Outside  the  town  is  an  andent  masonry  enclosure 
for  the  capture  of  elephants,  which  is  stiH  periodically  used. 
Ayuthia  is  on  the  northern  main  line  of  the  state  raflways,  42  m. 
from  Bangkok.  Great  quantities  of  paddi  are  annually  sent  by 
river  and  rail  ta  Bangkok,  in  return  for  which  cloth  and  other 
goods  are  imported  to  supi^y  the  wants  of  the  agriciUturist 
peasantry.  There  b  no  other  trade.  Ayuthia  b  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  provincial  divisions  <^  Siam  and 
b  the  headquarters  <^  a  lugh  commissioner.  The  government 
offices  occupy  qiadous  buildings,  once  a  nqral  summer  retreat; 
the  government  u  that  of  an  ordinary  provincial  division 
{MoMion). 

Hbtorically  Ayuthia  u  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Siam. 
Among  the  innumerable  ruins  may  be  seen  those  of  palaces, 
pagodas,  churches  and  fortifications,  the  departed  glories  of 
which  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  early  European  travellers 
who  first  brought  Siam  within  the  knowledge  of  the  West,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  foreign  intercourse  and  trade. 
The  town  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Burmese,  once  in  1555 
and  again  in  1767,  and  from  the  date  of  the  second  destruction 
It  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country. 

AZAlS.  PiraRB  HYACINTHE  (i7i56-i84S)>  French  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Sor^  and  died  at  Paris.  He  spent  hb 
•ariy  years  as  a  teacher  and  a  villags  organbt.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  Yiewed  it  with  favour,  but  was  soon 
dbgusted  at  the  violence  of  its  methods.  A  critical  pamphlet 
drew  upon  him  -the  hatred  of  the  revolutlonbta,  and  it  was 
not  until  1806  that  he  was  able  to  settle  in  Paris.  In  1809  he 
published  hb  great  work,  Des  CompensoiwHs  dam  Us  destinies 
immamts  (5th  ed.  1846),  which  pleased  Napoleon  so  much  that 
|m  ottde  its  awtbor  proftfstor  at  St  Cyr.   In  iSii  hs  became. 


inspector  of  the  pabUt  Iftraiy  at  Avfgpott,  aod  from  t8ia  lo 
1815  he  held  the  same  position  at  Nancy.  The  Restoration 
government  at  first  su^>ected  hun  as  a  Bonapartist,  but  at 
length  granted  him  a  -pension.  From  that  time  he  occupied 
himself  in  lecturing  and  the  publication  of  philosophical  works. 
In  the  Compensations  he  sought  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole, 
happiness  and  misery  are  equally  balanced,  and  therefore  that 
men  should  accept  the  government  which  b  given  them  rather 
than  risk  the  horrors  of  rev(^ution.  "  Le  principcdel'inigaliL^ 
naturelle-et  esaenticlle  dons  les  destinies  humaines  conduit 
in6vitablement  au  fanatisme  rdvohitionnaire  ou  au  fanatisme 
religieux."  The  principles  of  compensation  and  equilibrium 
are  found  aisp  in  the  physical  universe,  the  product  of  matter 
and  force,  whose  cause  b  God.  Force,  naturally  expansive  and 
operating  on  the  homogeneous  atoms  which  constitute  elemental 
matter,  b  subject  to  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or  equivalence  of 
action  and  reaction.  The  development  of  phenomena  under 
thb  law  may  be  divided  into  three  stages— the  physical,  the 
physiological,  the  intellectual  and  moral.  The  immaterial  in 
man  b  the  expansive  Usrce  inherent  in  him.  Moral  and  political 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  opposing  forces  of  progress  and 
preservation,  and  their  perfection  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  equilibrium  or  universal  harmony.  Thb  may  be  achieved 
in  seven  thousand  years,  when  man  will  vanish  from  the  world. 
In  an  additional  five  thousand,  a  similar  equilibrium  will  obtain 
in  the  physical  sphere,  which  will  then  itself  pass  away.  In 
addition  to  hb  philosophical  work,  Azals  studied  music  under 
his  father,  Pierre  Hyacinthe  Azals  (1745-1796),  professor  of 
music  at  Sor^  and  Toukmse,  and  composer  of  sacred  music 
in  the  style  of  Gossec.  He  wrote  for  the  Revue  muskale  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  Aantstique  fondameniale,  (1831),  containing 
an  ingenious,  but  now  exploded,  theory  of  the  vibration  of  the 
air.  Hb  other  works  are:  Systhne  uunersel  (8  vols.^  1812); 
Du  Sort  de  Vkomme  (3  Vob.,  1820);  Coursde  pkUosopkie  (8  voh., 
1824),  reproduced  as  Explication  unrverselie  (3  vob.,  1826-1828); 
JeunessCy  maturiti,  religion^  pkilosophie  (1837) i  De  la  pkriMoUgie, 
du  magnitismt,  et  de  la  folie  (1843). 

AZALEA,  a  genus  of  popular  hardy  or  greenhouse  plants, 
belonging  to  the  heath  order  (Ericaceae),  and  scarcely  separable 
botanically  trom  Rhododendron.  The.  beautiful  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  have  been  bred  from  a  few  originab,  natives  of 
the  hilly  regions  of  China  and  Js4>an,  Asb  Minor,  and  the 
United  States.  They  arc  perhapsunequalled  as  indoor  decorative 
plants.  They  are  usually  increased  by  grafting  the  half-np^ned 
shoots  on  the  stronger-growing  kinds,  the  shoots  of  the  stock 
and  the  grafts  being  in  a  similarly  half-ripened  condition,  and 
the  plants  being  placed  in  a  mobt  heat  of  65^  Large  plants  of 
inferior  kinds,  if  healthy,  may  be  grafted  all  over  with  the 
choicer  sorts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  large  specimen  in  a  short  time. 
They  require  a  rich  and  fibrous  peat  soU,  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
to  prevent  its  getting  water-logged.  The  best  time  lo  pot  azaleas 
b  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  blooming  b  over.  The  soU 
should  be  made  quite  solid  to  prevent  its  retaining  too  much 
water.  To  produce  handsome  plants,  they  must  while  young 
be  stopped  as  required.  Specimens  that  have  got  leggy  may  be 
cut  back  just  before  growth  commences.  The  lowest  ten4>erature 
for  them  diiring  the  winter  b  about  35**,  and  during  their  season 
of  growth  from  55*  to  65'  at  night,  and  75"  by  day,  the  atmo- 
sphere being  at  the  same  time  wdl  charged  with  moisture.  .They 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips'and  red  ^ider,  which  do  great 
mischief  if  not  promptly  destroyed. 

The  following  are  some  well-known  q?ecie8>-i4.  arborescent 
(Pennsylvania),  a  deciduous  shrub  10-20  ft.  high;  A .  caletidulacea 
(Carolina  to  Pennsylvania),  a  beautiful  deciduous  shrub  3-^  ft 
high,  with  yellow,  red,  orange  and  copper-coloured  flowera; 
A.  kispida,  a  North  American  atorob,  10-15  ft  high,  floWers 
white  edged  with  red;  A.  indica  (China),  the  so-called  Indian, 
azalea,  a  shrub  3-6  ft  or  more  high,  the  original  of  numerous 
single  and  double  varieties,  many  of  the  more  vigorous  of  which 
are  hardy  in  southern  England  and  Irelind;  A.  nudijUra,  a 
North  American  shrub,  3-4  ft  high,  which  hjrbridizes  freely  with 
A.  talendulacea,  A.  ponUfa  and  pthen,  to  produce  sing}«ao4 
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doable  fonm  of  t.  grett  vtifety  of  shidttf  A,  prnitia  (Levant, 
QiucasiB,  &c),  4-^  ft  higb,  wHh  miinerout  varieties  differing 
In  tbecoloiirof  tbe  floivera  and  the  t^  of  the  leaves;  A.  sinensis 
(CUna  and  Japan),  a  beautiful  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  with  orange* 
i«d  or  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers,  hardy  hi  the  southern  half  of 
Bni^d,  large  numbers  of  varieties  being  in  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  Japanese  azaleas. 

AZMfOARH,  or  AzmOAKR,  a  dty  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Oorakhpur  dlvislCQ  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  river  Tons,  and  has  a  railway  station.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  about  1665  by  a  powerful  landholder 
named  Aziro  Khan,  who  owned  large  estates  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    Pop.  (xgoi)  18,835. 

The  area  of  the  district  is  iao?  s().  m.  It  Is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  river  Gogra,  separating  it  from  Gorakhpur  district; 
on  the  £.  by  Ghazipur  district  and  the  river  Ganges;  on  the  S. 
by  the  districts  of  Jaunpur  and  Ghazipur;  and  on  the  W.  by 
Jaunpur  and  Fyzabad.  The  portion  of  the  district  lying  along 
the  banks  of  the  Gogra  is  a  low-lying  tract,  varying  considerably 
in  width;  south  of  this,  however,  the  ground  takes  a  slight  rise. 
The  slope  of  the  land  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but  the 
general  drainage  is  very  inadequate.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
<Bstrict  consbts  of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  whose  summits  are 
depressed  Into  beds  or  hollows,  alcmg  which  the  rivers  flow; 
wlUle  between  the  ridges  are  low-lying  rice  lands,  interspersed 
with  jiumerous  natural  reservoirs.  The  soO  is  fertile,  and  very 
highly  cultivated,  bearing  magnificent  crops  of  rice,  sugar-cane 
and  indigo.  There  are  several  IndigO  factories.  A  <brandi  of 
the  Bengal  &  North-Westem  railway  to  Azamgarh  town  was 
opened  In  1898.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,529,785,  showing 
a  decrease  of  sx  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  was  ceded  to  the 
Company  in  x8oi  by  the  wazirs  of  Lucknow.  In  1857  It  became 
a  centre  of  mutiny.  On  the  3rd  of  June  1857  the  17th  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantry  mutim'ed  at  Azamgarh,  murdered  some  of 
their  ofiicers,  and  carried  off  the  government  treasure  to  Fyzabad. 
The  district  became  a  centre  of  the  fighting  between  the  Gurkhas 
and  the  rebels,  and  was  not  finally  dearsd  until  October  1858  by 
Colonel  Kelly. 

A^H  (Arabic  for  **  announcement  ")i  the  call  or  summons 
to  public  prayers  proclaimed  by  the  Muezzin  (crier)  from  the 
mosque  twice  daily  In  all  Mahommedan  countries.  In  small 
mosques  the  Muezzin  at  A^ln  stands  at  the  door  or  at  the  side 
of  the  b«dlding;  In  large  ones  he  takes  up  his  position  in  the 
minartt.  The  call  translated  runs:  "  (}od  is  most  great!'* 
(four  times),  ^I  tintify  there  Is  no  God  but  Godl'*  (twice), 
"  I  testify  that  Mahomet  Is  the  apostle  of  God  I"  (twice), "  0>me 
to  praycrl"  (twice),  **0>me  to  salvation!''  (twice),  "(Sod  is 
most  great!"  (twice),  "There  is  no  (k)d  but  (5od!"  To  the 
morning  AzSn  are  added  the  words,  "  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep!''  (twice).  The  devout  Moslem  has  to  inake  a  set  response 
to  each  phrase  of  the  Muezzin.  At  first  these  are  mere  repetitions 
of  A^n,  but  to  the  cry  "Come  to  prayer!**  the  listener  must 
answer,  "  I  have  no  power  nor  strength  but  from  God  the  most 
High  and  Great.**  To  that  of  "  Come  to  salvation!  **  the  formal 
response  is,  "  What  God  wiDcth  will  be:  what  He  wiHeth  not 
will  not  be."  The  recital  of  iht  Ajto  must  be  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  reverence.  The  passers  In  the  streets  must  stand 
still,  all  those  at  work  must  cease  from  their  hibours,and  those 
in  bed  must  sit  up. 

The  Muezzin,  who  is  a  psid  servant  of  the  mosque,  must  stand 
with  his  face  towards  Mecca  and  with  the  points  of  his  forefingers 
in  his  cars  while  redtlng  A?ftn.  He  is  specially  chosen  for  good 
character,  and  A^n  must  not  be  recited  by  any  one  unclean, 
by  a  drunkard,  by  the  insane,  or  by  a  woman.  The  summons 
to  prayers  was  at  first  simply  "  Come  to  prayer!**  Mahomet, 
anxious  to  invest  the  call  with  the  dignity  of  a  ceremony,  took 
counsel  of  his  followers.  Some  suggested  the  Jewish  trumpet, 
others  the  Christian  bell,  but  according  to  legend  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  a  dream.*—"  While  the  matter  was  under 
dkcnssion,  Abdallah,  a  Khazmjite,  dreamed  that  he  met  a  man 
dad  in  green  raiment,  carrying  a  bell.  Abda]lah  sought  to  buy  it, 
saylxig  that  It  would  do  well  for  bringing  together  the  assembly 


of  the  faithful.  '  I  wQ]  show  thee  a  better  way,'  replied  the 
stranger; '  let  a  crier  cry  aloud  "  God  Is  most  great,  &c."  '  -On 
awakhig,  Abdallah  went  to  Mahomet  and  itAd  \Am  his  dream/' 
and  A^n  was  thereupon  instituted. 

AZARA,  DON  J05B  NICHOLAS  DB  (t73i-x8o4),  Spanish 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1731  at  Barbunales,  Aragon,  and  was 
appointed  In  1765  Spanish  agent  and  procurator-general,  and  In 
1785  ambassador  at  Rome.  During  his  long  residence  (here  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  collector  of  Italian  antiquities  and  as 
a  patron  of  art.  He  was  also  an  able  and  active  diplomatist, 
took  a  leading  share  in  the  dl£Bcult  and  hazardous  task  of  the 
expulsion  of  Uie  Jesuits  from  Spain,  and  was  Instrumental  In 
securing  the  election  of  Piis  VI*  He  withdrew  to  Florence  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  Rome  In  1798,  but  acted  on  behalf 
of  the  pope  during  his  exile  and  after  hb  death  at  Valence 
in  1799.  He  was  afterwards  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris.  In 
that  post  It  was  his  mlsfo^une  to  be  forced  by  his  government 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  by  which  Spain  was  wholly  subjected  to  Napoleon.  Azara 
was  friendly  to  a  French  alliance,  but  his  experience  showed  him 
that  his  country  was  being  sacrificed  to  Napoleon.  The  First 
Consul  liked  him  personaUy,  and  found  him  easy  to  Influence. 
Azara  died,  worn  out,  in  Paris  in  1804.  His  end  was  undoubtedly 
embittered  by  his  discovery  of  the  ilk  which  the  French  alliance 
must  produce  for  Spain. 

Several  sympathetic  notices  of  Azara  will  be  fbund  in  Thiers, 
C0Hsitiat  et  Empire,  See  also  Reinado  ie  CoHcs  /K,  bv  Gen.  J. 
Gomez  de  Artecne.  in  the  nisloria  General  de  Espafia,  published  by 
the  R.  Acad,  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  1892,  &c.  There  is  a  NoiUe 
hutorique  sur  le  Chevalier  d'Avara  by  Bourgoing  (1804). 

His  younger  brother,  Don  Feux  de  Azaxa  (1746-1811), 
spent  twenty  yeara  in  South  America  as  a  commissioner  for 
deh'miting  the  botmdary  between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
territories.  He  made  many  observations  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  country,  which,  together  with  an  accoimt  of  the  discovery 
and  history  of  Paraguay  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  were  incorporated 
in  his  principal  work,  Voyage  dans  VAmiriqtte  miridi'onale  depuis 
1781  jusqu*en  1801,  published  at  Paris  in  1809  in  French  from 
his  MS.  by  C.  A.  Wakkenacr. 

AZARIAH*  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  (i)  One  of  Solomon's  "  princes,"  son  of  Zadok 
the  priest  (x  Kings  iv.  2),  was  one  of  several  Azariahs  among  the 
descendants  of  Levi  (i  Chron.  vi.  9, 10, 13, 36;  3  Chron.  xxvi.  17). 

(3)  The  son  of  Nathan,  a  high  official  under  King  Solomon 
(i  Kings  Iv.  5).  (3)  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Amaziah  by  his  wife 
Jecholiah  (a  Kings  xv.  i,  2),  also  called  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  1). 

(4)  Son  of  Ethan  and  great-grandson  of  Judah  (r  Chr^n.  il.  8). 

(5)  Son  of  Jehu,  of  the  posterity  of  Judah  (i  Chron.  ii.  38).  (6) 
A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chrcm.  xv.  x). 

(7)  Two  sons  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxl.  2). 

(8)  King  of  Judah,  also  called  Ahaziah  and  Jehoahaz,  son  of 
Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxl.  17;  xxii.  x,  6).  (9)  The  son  of  Jeroham, 
and  (xo)  the  son  of  Obed,  were  made  "  captains  of  hundreds  " 
by  Jehoiada  the  priest  (2  Chron.  xxiti.  i).  (11)  Son  of  Hilkiah 
and  grandfather  of  Ezra  the  Scribe  (Ezra  vO.  x ;  Neh.  vil.  7,  viii. 
7,  X.  2).  (x2)  Son  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  those  who  under  the 
commission  of  Artaxerxes  restored  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
23).  (1 3)  Son  of  Hoshaiah,  an  opponent  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jcr.  xliii.  2).  (14)  6ne  of  the  companions  in  captivity  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,  called  Abednego  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  by  whom 
with  two  companions  he  was  cast  iftto  a  "  burning  fiery  furnace  ** 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  by  that  monarch- 
(Dan.  i.  6,  iii.  8-30). 

AZAT-LB-RIDEAU,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  Indre,  16  m»  S.W.  of  Tours  by 
ran.  Pop.  (X906)  X453. .  The  town  has  a  fine  Renaissance 
ch&teau,  well  restored  in  modem  times,  with  good  collections  of 
furniture  and  pictures. 

AZBGUO.  MASSIMO  TAPARXLU.  Mavquts  l/ (i  t^S-iSM). 
Italian  statesman  and  author,  was  bom  at  Turin  In  October  179S, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  Picdmontese  faiHfly. 
its  father,  Cesare  d'AzegKo,  was  an  officer  in  the  Pledmontese 
army  and  hdd  a  high  position  at  tourt;  dn  the  Tetvra  of  Pope 
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Pius  Vn*  to  Rome  titer  tke  UU  of  Napoleoi,  Cesare  d'Azeglio 
was  sent  as  qpedal- envoy  to  the  Vatican,  ^d  he  took  his  son, 
then  sixteen  yean  of  age,  with  him  as  an  extra  attach^.  Young 
Massimo  was  given  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  which 
he  soon  relinquished  on  account  of  his  health.  During  his 
residence  in  Rome  be  had  acquired  a  love  for  art  and  music, 
and  he  now  determined  to  bec<aie  a  paintM*,  to  the  horror  of 
his  family,,  who  belonged  to  the  stiff  and  narrow  Piedmontese 
aristocracy.  His  father  reluctantly  consented,  and  Massimo 
settled  in  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  art.  He  led  an  abstemious 
life,  maintaining  himself  by  his  painting  for  several  years.  But 
be  was  constantly  meditating  on  \he  political  slate  of  Italy. 
In  1S30  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  after  Ids  father's  death  in  X83X 
removed  to  Milan.  There  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  moving 
in  the  Uterary  and  artistic  circles  of  the  city.  He  became  the 
intimate  of  Alessandro  Manaoni  the  novelbt,  whose  daughter 
be  married;  thenceforth  literature  became  his  chief  occupation 
instead  of  art,  and  he  produced  two  historical  novels,  Niccold 
dei  Lapi  and  JSiuore  PUramoscOf  in  imitation  of  Manzoni,  and  with 
pronounced  political  tendencies,  his  object  being  to  point  out 
the  evils  of  foreign  domination  in  Italy  and  to  reawaken  national 
feeling.  In  1 845  he  visited  Romagna  as  an  unauthorized  political 
envoy,  to  report  on  its  conditions  and  the  troubles  which  he 
foresaw  would  break  out  on  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
The  following  year  he  published  his  famous  pamphlet  Degli 
idtimi  cast  di  Romagna  at  Florence,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  expelled  from  Tuscany.  He  spent  the  next  few  months 
in  Rome,  sharing  the  general  enthusiasm  over  the  supposed 
liberalism  of  the"  new  pope,  Pius  IX^;  like  V.  Gioberti  and  Balbo 
he  believed  in  an  Itah'an  confederation  under  papal  auspices, 
iMid  was  apposed  to  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  His 
political  activity  increased,  and  he  wrote  various  other  pamphlets, 
among  which  was  IluUidiLombardia  (1848). 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war  of  independence,  d'Azeglio 
donned  the  papal  uniform  and  took  part  under  General  Durando 
in  the  defence  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
retired  to  Florence  to  recover,  but  as  he  opposed  the  democrats 
who  ruled  in  Tuscany,  he  was  expelled  from  that  country  for  the 
second  time.  He  was  now  a  famous  man,  and  early  in  1849 
Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  invited  him  to  form  a  cabinet. 
But  realizing  how  impossible  it  was  to  renew  the  campaign,  and 
"  not  having  the  heart  to  sign,  in  such  wretched  internal  and 
external  conditions,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  "  {Cone- 
spondance  poiitiquey  by  £.  Rendu),  he  refused.  After  the  defeat 
of  Novara(33rd  of  March  i849),Chailcs  Albert  abdickted  and  was 
succeeded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  D'Azeglio  was  again  called 
00  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  this  time,  although  the  situation  was 
even  more  difficult,  he  accepted,  concluded  a.  treaty  of  peace, 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  ratify  it 
The  treaty  was  acc^ted,  and  d'Azeglio  continued  in  office  for 
the  next  three  years.  While  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  a  prey  to 
de^x>tism,  in  Piedmont  the  lung  maintained  the  constitution 
intact  in  the  face  of  the  general  wave  of  reaction.  D'Azeglio 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  tact  and  ability,* 
improving  its  diplomatic  relations,  and  opposing  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Curia.  He  invited  Count  Cavour,  then  a  rising  young 
poUtician«  to  enter  the  ministry  in  1850.  Cavour  and  Farini, 
also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  made  certahi  declarations  in  the 
Chamber  (May  1852)  which  led  the  ministry  in  the  direction  of 
sn  alliance  with  Rattazai  and  the  Left.  Of  this  d'Azeglio  dis- 
approved, and  therefore  resigned  office,  but  on  the  king's  request 
be  formed  a  new  ministry,  excluding  both  Cavour  and  Farini. 
In  October,  however,  owing  to  ill-health  and  dissatisfaction  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  as  woU  as  for  other  reasons  not  quite  clear, 
he  resigned  once  more  and  retired  into  private  life,  suggesting 
Cavour  to  the  king  as  his  successor. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  lived  modestly  at  Turin,  devoting 
hinSttlf  ooce  more  to  art,  althou^  he  also  continued  to  take 
an  active  interstt  In  politics,  Cavour  always  consulting  him  on 
matters  of  moment.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Turin  art  gallery.  In  x  859  he  was  given  various  political  missions, 
including  one  to  Paris  and  London  to  prepare  the  basis  for  a 


general  congress  of  the  poii«ft  on  the  Italian  quettlon.  When 
war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  appeared  inevitable  he  re- 
turned  to  Italy,  and  was  sent  as  royal  commissioner  by  Cavour 
to  Romagna.  whence  the  papal  troops  had  been  expelled.  After 
the  peace  of  ViUafranca,  d'Azeglio  was  recalled  with  orders  to 
withdraw  the  Piedmontese  garrisons;  but  he  saw  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  papal  troops  to  reoccupy  the  province,  and  after 
a  aevere  inner  struggle  left  Bok>gna  without  the  troops,  and 
interviewed  the  king.  The  latter  approved  of  his  action,  and 
said  that  his  orders  had  not  been  accurately  expressed;  thus 
Romagna  was  saved.  That  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  French  entitled  De  Uk  PolUique  H  du  droit  chriiien  au  point 
devue  de  la  question  ilaHenne^  with  the  object  of  inducing 
Napoleon  III.  to  continue  his  pro-Italian  policy.  Eariy  in  i860 
Cavour  appointed  him  governor  of  Milan,  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  a  position  which  he  hekl 
with  great  ability.  But,  disapproving  of  the  government's 
policy  with  regaixl  to  Garibakii's  Sidlian  expedition  and  the 
occupation  by  Piedmont  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  Inoppor* 
tune,  be  resigned  office. 

The  death  of  his  two  brothers  in  1862  and  of  Cavour  In  x86t 
caused  Massimo  great  grief,  and  he  subsequently  led  a  com« 
paratively  retired  life.  But  he  took  part  in  politics,  both  as  a 
deputy  and  a  writer,  his  two  chief  subjects  of  interest  being 
the  R<Mnan  question  and  the  relations  of  Piedmont  (now  the 
kingdom  of  Italy)  with  Mazzini  and  the  other  revolutionists. 
In  his  opinion  Italy  must  be  unified  by  means  of  the  Franco- 
Piednx>ntese  army  alone,  all  connexk>n  with  the  conspirators 
being  eschewed,  while  the  pope  should  enjoy  nominal  sovereignty 
over  Rome,  with  full  spiritual  independence,  the  capital  of  Italy 
being  established  elsewhere,  but  the  Romans  being  Italian  citizens 
(see  his  letters  to  £.  Reiidu  and  his  pamphlet  J>  guestioni 
urgently.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  convention  of  1864 
between  the  Italian  government  and  the  pope.  The  last  few  years 
of  d'Azeglio's  life  were  spent  chieffy  at  his  villa  of  Onnero,  where 
he  set  to  work  to  write  hb  own  memoirs.  He  died  of  fever  on 
the  xsth  of  January  x866. 

Massimo  d'Azeglio  was  a  very  attractive  personality,  as  well 
as  an  absolutely  honest  patriot,  and  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  best  type  of  Piedmontese  aristocrat.  He  was  cautious 
and  conservative;  in  his  general  ideas  on  the  liberation  of  Italy 
he  was  wrong,  and  to  some  extent  he  was  an  amateur  lb  politics, 
but  of  b's  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt.  As  an  author  his  political 
writings  are  trenchant  and  clear,  but  his  novels  are  somewhat 
heavy  and  old-fashioned,  and  are  interesting  only  if  one  reads 
the  political  allusions  between  the  lines. 

Besides  a  variety  of  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets,  d'Aznlio's 
chief  works  are  the  two  novels  tdtore  Fieramosca{\  83>^)aDd  Siccolo  dei 
La^'('84i),  and  a  volume  of  autobiographical  memoirs  entitled  /^t'ei 
Ricordi,  a  most  charming  work  published  after  his  death,  in  1866,  but 
unfortunately  incomplete.  See  in  addition  to  the  Ricordi,  L.  Carpi's 
II Risorgimenio  Jtalianoi^oX,  i.  pp.  288  sq.  and  the  Sowenin  kistoriques 
of  Constance  d'Azeglio,  Massimo's  niece  (Turin,  1884).      (L.  V.*) 

AZERBAIJAN  (also  spelt  Adekbijan;  the  Aznhddegdn  of 
medieval  wnitvStihc  AlkropaiakanaLX\4  Atropateneoi  theandents), 
the  north-western  and  most  important  province  of  Persia.  It  is 
separated  from  Russian  territory  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Aras 
(Araxes),  while  it  has  the  Caspian  Sea,  Gilan  and  Khamseh 
(2^njin)  on  the  £.,  Kurdistan  on  the  S.,  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
on  the  W.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  3  2,000  sq.  m. ;  its  population 
at  1 1^  to  2  millions,  comprising  various  races,  as  Persians  proper, 
Turks,  Km-ds,  Syrians,  Armenians,  &c.  The  country  is  superior 
in  fertility  to  most  provinces  of  Persia,  and  consists  of  ^  regular 
succession  of  undulating  eminences,  partially  cultivated  and 
opening  mto  extensive  plains.  Near  the  centre  of  the  province 
the  mountains  of  Sahand  rise  in  an  accumulated  mass  to  the  height 
cf  1 2,000  f  t above  the  sea. .  The  highest  mountain  of  the  province 
is  in  its  eastern  part.  Mount  Savekm,  with  an  elevation  of  15,7^ 
ft'.,  and  the  Talish  Mountains,  which  run  from  north  to  south, 
parallel  to  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Caspian,  have  an 
altitude  of  9000  ft.,  llie  principal  rivers  are  the  Aras  and  Rizil 
Uzain,  both  receiving  numerous  tributaries  and  flowing  into  the 
(Caspian,  and  the  Ja^tu,  Tatava,  Murdi,  Aji  and  others,  which 
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drain  into  the  Urmia  lake.  The  country  to  the  west  of  the  lake, 
«fth  the  districts  of  Setmas  and  Urmia,  is  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  Aaerhiljin,  3ret  even  here  the  intelligent  traveller  laments 
the  want  of  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants.  AxerbAIjftn  is  one 
•f  the  most  productive  provinces  of  Persia.  The  orchards  and 
gardens  In  which  many  viUages  are  embosomed  yiekl  delicious 
fruits  of  almost  every  description,  and  great  quantities,  dried, 
are  exported,  principally  to  Russia.  Provisions  arc  dieap  and 
abundant,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  forests  and  timber  trees.  Lead, 
oopper,  sulphur,  orpimcnt,  also  lignite,  have  been  found  within 
the  confines  of  the  province;  also  a  kind  of  beautiful,  variegated, 
translucent  marble,  which  takes  a  high  polbh,  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  palatial  buildings,  tanks,  baths,  &c.,  and  b  known 
as  Maragha,  or  Tabriz  marble.  The  climate  is  healthy,  not  hot 
in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  The  cold  sometimes  is  severely 
felt  by  the  poor  classes  owing  to  want  of  proper  fuel,  for  which  a 
great  part  of  the  population  has  no  substitute  except  dried  cow- 
dung.  Snow  lies  on  the  mountains  for  about  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  water  is  everywhere  abundant.  The  best  soils  when 
abundanlly  irrigated  yield  from  50-  to  60-fold,  and  the  water 
for  this  purpose  is  supplied  by  the  innumerable  streams  which 
Intersect  the  province.  The  natives  of  Azerbiljin  make  excellent 
soldiers,  and  about  a  third  of  the  Persian  army  is  composed  of 
them.  The  province  is  divided  into  a  number  of  administra- 
tive sub-provinces  or  districts,  each  with  a  kdkim,  governor 
or  sub-governor,  under  the  governor-general,  who  under  the 
Kajar  dynasty  has  always  been  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  assisted  by  a  responsible  minister  appointed  by  the 
shah.  The  administrative  divisions  are  as  follows: — ^Tabriz 
and  environs;  Uskuh;  Dch-Rharegan;  Maragha;  Miandoab; 
SaQjbulagh;  Sulduz;  Urmia;  Sdmas;  Khoi;  Maku;  Gerger; 
Merend;  Karadagh;  Arvanek;  Talish;  Ardebil;  Mtshkin; 
Khalkhll;  Hashtrud;  Garmrud;  Afshar;  Sain  Kaleh;  Ujan; 
Sarab.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  £200,000  per  annum  in 
cash  and  kind,  and  neariy  all  of  it  is  expended  in  the  province 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  court  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  salaries 
and  pay  to  government  officials,  troops,  pensions,  &c.  (A.H.-S.) 

AZIMUTH  (from  the  Arabic),  in  astronomy,  the  angular 
distance  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  foot 
of  the  vertical  circle  through  a  heavenly  body.  In  the  case  of  a 
horizontal  line  the  azimuth  is  its  deviation  from  the  north  or 
aovth  directfon. 

kXO  («.  iiso-iajo),  Italian  Jurist.  Thb  Azo,  whose  name  is 
sometimea  written  Azzo  and  Azaolenus,  and  who  is  occasionally 
described  as  Azo  Soldanus,  from  the  surname  of  his  father,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  two  other  famous  Italians  of  the  same 
name,  vis.  Azo  Lambertacdus,  a  canonist  of  the  13th  century, 
professor  of  canon  law  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  author  of 
Questiffnes  in  jus  canonicHm,  and  Azo  de  Rameng^is,  a  canonist  of 
the  14th  century,  also  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  Bok>gna,  and 
author  of  lUp^tUmts  super  libro  Decrctarum.  Few  particulars 
are  known  as  to  the  life  of  Azo,  further  than  that  he  was  bom 
at  Bologna  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Joannes  Bassianus,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  civil  law  in  tha  university  of  his  native  town.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  municipal  life,  Bologna,  with  the  other 
Lombard  republics,  having  gained  its  municipal  independence. 
Aao  occupied  a  very  important  position  amongst  the  glossators, 
and  hia  Readings  mb  the  Code^  which  were  collected  by  his  pupil, 
Akasandro  de  Santo  Aegidio,  and  completed  by  the  additions 
of  HugoUnus  and  Odofredus,  form  a  methodical  exposition  of 
Roman  law,  and  were  of  such  weight  before  the  tribunals  that  it 
used  to  be  said,  "  Chi  non  ha  Azzo,  non  vada  a  palazzo."  Azo 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  professor,  and  numbered  amongst 
his  pupils  Accursius  and  Jacobus  Balduinus.    He  died  about  1 230. 

AZO  COMPOUNDS,  organic  substances  of  the  type  RN:NR' 
(where  R  ■■  an  aryl  radical  and  R'  ->  a  substituted  alkyl,  or 
aryl  radical).  They  may  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  nitro 
compounds  in  alkaUnrsolution  (using  zinc  dust  and  alkali,  or  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  stannite  as  a  reducing  agent);  by  oxida- 
tion of  hydraao  compounds;  or  by  the  coupling  of  a  diazotised 
amine  ai^  any  compound  of  a  phcnoKc  or  aminic  type,  provided 
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that  there  is  a  free  para  position  in  the  anine  or  pbenoL  Th^ 
nuy  also  be  obtained  by  the  molecular  rearrangement  of  the 
diazoamines,  when  these  are  warmed  with  the  parent  base  and 
its  hydrodUoride.  This  latter  method  of  formation  has  been 
studied  by  H.  Goldschmidt  and  R.  U.  Reinders  {Btr^  1896,  29, 
P*  1369)1  vho  found  that  the  reaction  is  monomolecular,  and 
that  the  velocity  constant  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  hydn>chk>ride  of  the  base  present  and  also  to 
the  temperature,  but  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of 
the  dian>amine.  The  azo  compounds  are  intensely  coloured, 
but  are  not  capable  of  being  used  as  dyestufls  unless  they 
contain  salt-forming,  add  or  basic  groups  (see  Dyeing).  By 
oxidizing  agents  they  hxt  converted  into  aao^  compounds,  and 
by  redudng  agents  into  hydrazo  compounds  or  amines. 

Ato-btmene^  C«H»N:NC«H»,  discovered  by  E.  Mitscherlich 
in  1834,  may  be  prepared  by  redudng  nitrobenzene  in  alcoholic 
solution  with  zinc  dust  and  caustic  soda;  by  the  condensation 
of  nitrosobenzene  with  aniline  in  hot  glacial  acetic  add  solution; 
or  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  witli  sodium  hypobromite.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  orange  red  plates  which  melt  at 
68^  C.  and  boil  at  293**  C  It  does  not  react  with  adds  or  alkalis, 
but  on  reduction  with  zinc  dust  in  acetic  add  solution  yields 
aniline. 

Amn(hcso  Compounds  may  be  prepared  as  shown  above. 
They  are  ustuUy  3rellowish  brown  or  red  In  colour,  the  presence 
of  more  amino  groups  leading  to  browner  shades,  whilst  the 
introduction  of  alkylated  amino  groups  gives  redder  shades. 
They  usually  crystallize  well  and  are  readily  reduced.  When 
heated  with  aniUne  and  aniline  hydrochloride  they  yield  indu- 
lines  ig.v.).  Amino-aao-benzene,  CtHfNrCtHtNHa,  crystallizes 
in  yellow  plates  or  needles  and  mdts  at  126**  C.  Its  constitu- 
tion Is  determined  by  the  facts  that  it  may  be  prepared  by 
redudng  nitro-azo-bc^izene  by  ammonium  sulphide  and  that 
by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  it  yields  aniline,  and 
meta-phenylene  diamine.  Diamino-azo-benzene  (chrysoidine), 
C»Hs-NsC»H3(NHi)ff,  first  prepared  by  O.  Witt  {Bcr.,  1877, 
10,  p.  656),  is  obtained  by  coufding  phenyl  diazonium  dUoride 
with  meta-phenyJene  diamine.  It  crystallizes  in  red  octa- 
hedra  and  dyes  silk  and  wool  ydlow.  Triamino-azo-benzene 
(meta-aminobenzene-azo-mcta-phenylene  diamine  or  Bismarck 
brown,  phenylene  brown,  vesuvine,  Manchester  brown), 
NHs*C«H«-NfC»H9(NHs)t,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
add  on  meta-phenylene  diamine.  It  forms  brown  crystals 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  it  dyes  mordanted 
cotton  a  dark  brown.  On  the  composition  of  the  commercial 
Bismarck  brown  see  E.  T&uber  and  F.  Walder  (Ber.,  1897,  30, 
pp.  2XXI,  S899;  1900, 33,p.  2116).  Alkylated amino-azo-benzenes 
are  also  known,  and  are  formed  by  the  coupling  of  diazonium 
salts  with  alkylated  amines,  provided  they  contain  a  free  para 
position  with  respect  to  the  amino  group.  In  these  cases  it  has 
been  shown  by  H.  Goklschmidt  and  A.  Mens  (5rr.,  1897,  30, 
p.  670)  that  the  velodty  of  formation  of  the  amino^azo  compound 
depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  reagents  and  not  on  the  con- 
centration, and  that  in  coupling  the  hydrochk>ride  of  a  tertiary 
amine  with  diazobenzene  siUphMiic  add  the  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  add  and  the  base  set  free  by  the  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion of  its  salt,  for  the  formation  of  the  amino-azo  compound, 
when  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  diflfereot  adds,  takes  placo 
most  rapidly  with  the  weakest  acid  (H.  Goldschmidt  and  F.  Buss* 
Ber.,  1897.  30,  p.  207s). 

Methyl  orange  (hdianthin,  gold  orange.  Mandarin  orange), 
(CH>).NCJI«NrCJI«SQ>Na,  Is  the  sodium  salt  of  para- 
dimethylaminobenzene-aao-bcaizene  sulphonic  acid.  It  is  an 
orange  crystalline  powder  which  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a 
ydlow  sdution.  The  free  add  is  intensdy  red  in  colour.  Me^yl 
orange  is  used  largely  as'an  indicator.  The  constitution  of  methyl 
orange  follows  from  the  fact  that  on  reduction  by  stanooua 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  add  solution  it  yidds  sulphanilic  add 
and  para-aminodimethyl  aniline. 

OxyoMO  Compounds^-^Tht  ozyazo  compounds  are  prepared  b> 
adding  a  solution  of  a  diazonium  salt  to  a  cold  slightly  alkaline 
•oltttioAofapbeooL    The  diaaogfoup  takes  up  the  para  position 
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With  regard  to  the  hydroxyl  group,  aad  if  this  be  prevented  it 
then  goes  into  the  ortho  position.  It  never  goes  directly  into  the 
meta  position. 

The  constitution  of  the  oxyaxo  compounds  has  attracted  much 
attention,  some  chemists  heading  tliat  they  are  true  asoplienols 
of  the  type  R*NrRfOH,  while  others  look  upon  them  as  having 
A  quinonoid  structure,  i.t.  as  being  quinone  hydrazones,  type 
R-NHN:Rr.O.  The  first  to  attack  the  purely  chemical  side 
were  Th.  Zincke  (Ber.,  1883,16,  p.  2929;  1884, 17,  p.  3026;  1887, 

20,  p.  3171)  and  R.  Meldola  {Jour.  Ckem.  Soc.,  1889,  55,  pp.  ii4» 
605).  Th.  Zincke  found  that  the  products  obtained  by  coupling 
a  diasonium  salt  with  a-naphthol,  and  by  condensing  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  a-naphthoquinone,  were  identical;  whilst 
Meldola  acetyUted  the  acophcnols,  and  split  the  acetyl  pro- 
ducts by  reduction  in  acid  solution,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory 
results.  K.  Auwers  {Zeit.f.  pkys,  Chem.^  1896,  ax,  p.  3551  Bcr., 
1900, 33,  p.  X3oi)examined  thequestionfromthephysico-chnniai 
standpoint  by  determining  the  freezing-point  depressions,  the 
result  being  that  the  para-oxyazo  owipouads  give  abnormal 
depressions  and  the  ortho-oxyaso  compounds  give  normal 
depressions;  Auwers  then  concluded  that  the  para  compounds 
are  phenolic  and  the  ortho  compounds  are  quinone  hydraxones 
or  act  as  such.  A.  Hantzsch  (B«r.,  1899, 32,  pp.  590, 3089)  con- 
siders that  the  oxyazo  compounds  are  to  be  classed  as  pseudo- 
acids,  possessing  in  the  free  omditlon  the  configuraticmof  quinone 
hydrasones,  their  salts,  however,  being  of  the  normal  phenolic 
type.  J.  T.  Hewitt  {Jdur.  Chem.  Soc.,  1900,  77,  pp.  99  et  seq.) 
nitrated  para-oxyaxobenzene  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  fotmd 
that  it  gave  a  benzene-azo-brtho-nitrophenol,  whereas  quinones 
are  not  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  add.  Hewitt  has  also  attacked 
the  problem  by  brominating  the  oxyaxobenzencs,  and  has  shown 
that  when  the  hydrobromic  acid  produced  in  the  reaction  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  system,  a  brombenzene-azo-pdienol  is 
formed,  whikt  if  it  be  removed  (by  the  addition  of  sodium 
acetate)  bromination  takes  place  In  the  phenolic  nucleus;  con- 
sequently the  presence  of  the  mineral  acid  gives  the  azo  compound 
a  pseudo-quinonoid  character,  which  it  does  not  possess  if  the 
mineral  acid  be  removed  from  the  ^here  of  the  reaction. 

Para-oxyazobenzene  (benzene-azo^henol),  CiH»N:  N(i)'C»H4* 
0H(4),  is  prepared  by  coupling  diazotized  aniline  with  phenol 
in  alkaline  solution.  It  b  an  orange-red  crystalline  compound 
which  melts  at  1 54®  C.  Ortho-oxyazobcnzenc,  QHfcN:  N(i)QHi- 
OH(2),  was  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  E.  Bamberger 
(Ber.,  rooo,  33,  p.  3189)  simultaneously  with  the  paia  com- 
pound, from  which  It  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  the  ortho  compound  passing  over  with  the 
steam.  It  crystallizes  in  orange-red  needles  which  mdt  at 
82*5-83*  C.  On  reduction  with  zinc  dust  in  dilute  sal- 
ammoniac  solution,  it  yields  ortho-aminophenol  and  aniline. 
Meta-oxyazobenzcne,  CeHiN:  N(i)C«H«-0H(3),  was  obtained  in 
1903  by  P.  Jacobson  (Ber.,  1903,  36,  p.  4093)  by  condensing 
ortho-anisidine  with  diazo  benzene,  the  resulting  compound 
being  then  diazotized  and  reduced  by  alcohol  to  benzene-azo- 
mcta-anisole,  from  which  meta-oxyazobenzene  was  obtained 
by  hydrolysis  with  aluminium  chloride.  It  melts  at  1 1 2-1 14*  C. 
and  is  easily  reduced  to  the  corresponding  hydrazo  compound. 

DiazO'Amines. — ^The  diazo-amines,  R-N  :  N-NHR|,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  primary  amines  on  diazonium  salts; 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  free  primary  amine,  an  iso- 
diazohydroxide  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  which 
then  condenses  with  the  amine;  and  by  the  action  of  nitros- 
amines  on  primary  amines.  They  are  crystalline  solids,  usually 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which  do  not  unite  with  adds;  they  .are 
readily  converted  Into  amino-azo  compounds  (see  above)  and  are 
decomposed  by  the  concentrated  halogep  adds,  yielding  haloid 
benzenes,  nitrogen  and  an  amine.  Add  anhydrides  ref^Uue  the 
imino-hydrogen  atom  by  addyl  radicals,  and  boiling  with  water 
converts  them  into  phenols.  They  combine  with  phenyl  iso- 
cyanate  to  form  urea  derivatives  (H.  Goldschroidt,  Btr.,  1888, 

21,  p.  2578),  and  on  reduction  with  zinc  dust  (preferably  in  alco- 
holic acetic  add  solution)  they  yield  usually  a  hydrazine  and  an 
amine.    Dfaioamrao  benzene,  QHs-N :  N-NHC»H|,  wm  first 


obtained  by  P.  Griaa  CA^iw.,  1862,  tn,p.  fs$).  It  erysUtlises  in 
ydlow  larainae,«fakh  andt  at  96*  C.  and  ez^ode  at  slightly  hi^r 
temperatures.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethec  and  benzene. 

Diazoimino  bentene,  CtHtNj,  is  also  known.  It  may  be  pre^ 
pared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  diazobenzene  pcrbromide; 
by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  a  diazoniun  sulphate  (K. 
Heumann  and  L.  Oeconomides,  Ber.,  1887,  20^  p.  372);  and  by 
the  acticm  of  phenylhjrdrazine  on  a  diaaonuun  sulphate.  It  is 
a  yellow  oil  which  boils  at  59*  C.  (12  mm.),  and  possesses  a 
stupefying  odour.  It  explodes  when  heated.  Hydrochloric 
add  converts  it  into  chloraniline,  nitrogen  being  eliminated; 
whilst  boiling  sulphuric  add  converts  it  into  aminophenoL 
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Azoxy  Compounds,  R'NONR',  are  usually  yellow  or  red 

crystalline  solids  which  result  from  the  reduction  of  nitro  or 
nitroso  compoxmds  by  heating  them  with  alcoholic  potash 
(preferably  using  methyl  alcohol).  They  may  also  be  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  azo  compounds.  When  reduced  (in  acid 
solution)  they  yield  amines;  distillation  with  reduced  iron 
gives  azo  compounds,  and  warming  with  ammonium  sulphide 
gives  hydrazo  compounds.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  converts 
azoxybenzenc  into  oxyazobenzene  (0.  Wallach,  Ber.,  1880,  13, 
P*  525).  Azoxybenzenc,  (QHftN)30,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  36**  C.  On  distillation,  it  yields 
aniline  and  azobenzene.  Azoxybenzenc  is  also  found  among 
the  electro-reduction  products  of  nitrobenzene,  when  the  reduc- 
tion is  carried  out  in  alcoholic-alkaline  solution. 

The  mixed  azo  compounds  are  those  in  which  the  azo  group 
•N:  N*  is  united  with  an  aromatic  radical  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  a  radical  of  the  aliphatic  series  on  the  other.  The  most  easily 
obtained  mixed  azo  compounds  are  those  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  diazonium  salt  with  the  potasdum  or  sodium  salt  of  a 
nitroparaffin  (V.  Meyer,  Ber,,  1876, 9,  p.  384): 

CH»NrNO,+CH,CH(NO0K-KNO,+C.H»NrCH(NO,)CH^ 

Benzcne-azo-nitro-ethane. 

Those  not  containing  a  nitro  group  may  be  prepared  by  the 

oxidation  of  the  corresponding  mixed  hydrazo  compounds  with 

mercuric  oxide.    E.  Bamberger  {Ber.,  1 898, 31,  p.  455)  has  shown 

that  the  nitro-alkyi  derivatives  behave  as  though  they  possess 

the  constitution  of  hydrazones,  for  on  heating  with  dilute 

alkaUes  they  split  more  or  less  readily  into  an  alkaline  nitrite 

and  an  acid  hydrazide: 

CH.NHN :  C(NO,)CH,-i-NaOH-NaNO,+C.H»NH-NHCOCH^ 
Benzene-azo-methane,  CeHfNfCHs,  is  a  ydlow  oil  which 
boils  at  150*  C.  and  is  readily  volatile  in  steam.  Benzene-azo' 
ethane,  CgHs-Ns-CiHi,  is  a  yellow  oil  which  boils  at  about  180* 
C.  with  more  or  less  decomposition.  On  standing  with  60  % 
sulphuric  add  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
acetaldehyde-phenylhydrazone.QHiKH'N:  CH>CHa(B)cr.,  1896, 

»9,  p.  794). 

The  diazo  cyanides,  CcHiNfCN,  and  caibozylic  adds,  C«H^* 
NfCOOH,  may  ahto  be  considered  as  mixed  azo  derivatives; 
Diazobenzenecyanide,  CgHtNf  CN,  is  an  ortsuble  oil,  formed 
when  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  diazonium 
salt.  Phenyl-azo-carboxylic  add,  CiH.-NrCOOH,  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  its  potassium  salt  when  phenylsemicarbazide  is 
oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  in  alkaline  soludott 
(J.  Thiele,  Ber.,  1895,  28,  p.  2600).  It  crystallizes  in  orange-red 
needles  and  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  corresponding  amide, 
phenyl-azo-carbonamide,  CtH|NrCONH^  also  resnlu  from  tha 
oxidation  of  phcnylseraicarbazide  (Thide,  U>c.  cit.),  and  forms 
reddish-ydk>w  needles  whldi  melt  at  114**  C.  When  heated 
with  benzaldehyde  to  120*  C.  it  yickb  diphenybxytrisMfo, 
(C,H»),CN,C(OH). 

AZOIMIDB,  or  Hyokazoic  Acid,  NaH,  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  first  isokted  in  1890  by  Th.  Curtius  {Berkki^t 
1890,  23,  p.  3023).  It  is  the  hydrogen  compound  corresponding 
to  P.  Gretss'  diazoimino  benzene,  CtHiNa,  which  is  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  amnfionia  to  diazobenzene  perbromide. 

Curtius  found  that  benzoyl  glycdlic  add  ga vcbenzoyi  hydrazine 

with  hydrazine  hydrate: 

CH»0CO-CHiC00H+3NtH«Hia-H/)4-C,H,CONHNH,+ 

NHrNHClia-COOH. 
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(BUiyl  bcnsoate  mtor  be  trnjAoytA  imtMd  of  hem/oyii  glycoUk 

add  for  this  reaclioo.)  This  compound  gave  a  nitxaso  conpouod 

with  nitrous  acid,  which  changed  spoofaneously.  into  bcnsoyl- 

awimide  by  loss  of  water: 

QHXO  NH  NH,+HONO-H,0+C«H,CO  N(NO)  NH.. 
Cai»CO  N(NO)  NH,-H,0+C,H,CO  N,. 

The  iciuking  benzoylazdmide  is  easily  hydrolysed  by  boifing 
with  alcoholic  aohitions  of  cawtic  alkalis,  a  benxoate  of  the 
alJcali  metal  and  an  alkali  salt  of  the  new  acid  being  obtained; 
the  latter  is  precipitated  in  crystalline  condition  on  standing. 

An  unproved  method  of  preparation  was  found  in  the  use  of 
hii^uric  acid,  which  reacts  with  hydrazine  hydrate  to  form 
htppuryl  hydnuinc,  C(H»CONHCH,CONHNHt,  and  thissub- 
stance  is  converted  by  nitrous  add  into  diazo-hippuramide, 
CtH«C0NHCH,CONH*N.*0]i,  which  is  hydrolysed  by  the 
action  of  Caustic  alkalis  with  the  production  of  salts  of  hydrasoic 
add.  To  obtain  the  free  add  it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  dia2»- 
hippuf&mide  In  dilute  soda,  warm  the  solution  to  ensure  the 
ionnition.of  the  sodium  salt,  and  distil  the  resulting  li<|uid 
with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  pure  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  fractional  distillation  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  very  unpleasant 
smell,  boiling  at  30**  C,  and  extremely  explosive.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  dissolves  many  metals  (zinc,  iron,  &c.> 
with  Ubeeation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  salts  (azoimKles, 
asides  or  hydnozoatcs).  All  the  sahs  are  explosive  and  readily 
interact  with  the  alkyl  iodides.  In  its  properties  it  shows 
some  analogy  to  the  halogen  ackls,  since  it  forms  difficultly 
soluble  lead,  silver  and  mercurous  salts.  The  metallic  sahs  ail 
oystallitt  in  the  anhydrous  condition  and  decompose  on  heating, 
leaving  A  residue  of  the  pure  metal.  The  add  is  a  "  weak  "  add, 
being  ioniaiKi  oaly  to  a  very  dight  extent  in  dilute  aqueous 
scdutioa. 

E.  Noting  and  E.  Grandmoagin  (Berickie,  1891,  24,  p.  3546) 
obtained  azotmide  from  dbiitraniline,  C«H3(NOt)rNH7,  by 
diazotization  and  conversion  of  the  diazo  compound  into  the 
petbvomide,  (NO^tC«HrNf  Bri.  This  Compound  is  then  decom- 
posed by-  ammonia,  dinitrophenyBiydrazoafe  bdng  formed, 
which  on  hydrolysis  witli  alcoholic  potash  gives '  potassium 
hydrasDOto  (azide)  and  dinilrof^enol.  The  solution  is  then 
acidified  and  distilled,  when  azotmide  passes  over.  Somewhat 
later,  they  found  that  it  could  be  prepared  from  diazobenzene 
iaiide,  provided  a  nitro  group  were  present  in  the  ortho  or  para 
position  to  the  diazo  group.  The  para-nitro  compoimd  is  dropped 
ilowly  Into  a  cold  solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  potash  in  ten 
parts  of  absalute  alcohol;  the  solution  becomes  dark  red  in 
cokwr  and  is  then  wormed  for  two  days  on  the  water  bath.  After 
the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  has  distilled  off,  the  solution 
b  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  azoimide  distilled  over.^ 
The  yield  obtained  is  only  about  40%  of  that  requh-ed  by 
theory,  on  account  of  secoiMlary  reactions  taking  place.  Ortho- 
altro-diazebenzene  imfde  only  yields  30%. 

W.  WisHcenus  (BerkkU,  1892,  25,  p.  2084)  has  prepared  the 
sodium  salt  by  passing  nitrous  oxide  over  sodamide  at  high 
temperatures.  The  add  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  add  on  hydrazine  sulphate;  by  the  oxidation  oP 
hydrazine  by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  sulphuric  add  (A.  W. 
Browne,  /.  Amer.  Chein-  Soe.y  1905,  25,  p.  251),  or  by 
ammonium  metavanadate  (A.  W.  Browne  and  F.  F.  Shetlerly, 
Aba,  J.CS.t  1907,  li.  p.  863). 

Ammonium  asoimide,  Ns-NH^,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
diazohippuramide  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  until  no  more 
ammonia  escapes,  the  following  reaction  taking  place: 

OHtCONHCHjCONH  N,OH+2NHi-N,  NH«+H,0+ 

C.H»CO  NHCHfCONH,. 

The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and  the 
dear  alcoholic  solution  is  decanted  from  the  predpiuted  bip- 
puramide.  To  the  alcoholic  solution,  four  times  its  volume  of 
ether  is  added,  when  the  ammonium  salt  is  precipitated.  It  is 
then  filtered,  washed  with  ether,  and  air-dried.  The  salt  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  is  only  feebly  alkaline.  It  is  cx- 
tfemely  expk>sive.  Hydrazine  otoimidt,  NjH*,  is  also  known. 
Ckoroatoimide,  C1N«,  the  chloride  corresponding  to  azoimide. 


was  obtdo^  by  F.  lUscUg  (B«r.,  1908^  41,  p.  4194)  as  a 
highly  explosive  cohMtrlesa  ga*  on  addifying  a  mixture  of 
sodium  azide  and  hypochlorite  with  acetic  or  bork  add. 

AZORES  {A^nt),  or  Wsstbrm  Islands,  an  acchipdago  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Pop. 
(1900)  256,291;  frea,  92a  aq.  m.  The  Azores  extend  in  an 
oblique  line  from  }^.W.  to  SE.,  between  36^  s^  and  39*  $€  N., 
and  between  25*"  and  31**  16'  W.  They  are  divided  into  three 
widdy  severed  groups,  rising  from  a  dq>th  of  more  than  2I  m. 
The  south-eastern  group  consists  of  St  Michad's*(SSo  Migud) 
and  St  Mary  (Santa  Maria),  with  Formigas;  the  central,  of 


Fayal  (Faial),  Pico,  St  George  (Sfto  Jorge),  Terceira  and  Gradosa; 
the  north-western^  of  Flores  and  Corvo. 

The  nearest  continental  land  is  Cape  da  Roca  on  the  Portuguese 
coast,  which  lies  830  m.  E.  of  St  MichaePs;  while  Cape  OuDtln, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  African  mainland,  is  more  than  900  m. 
distant,  and  Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland,  the  nearest  American 
headland,  is  more  than  xooo  m.  Thtis  the  Azores  are  the 
farthest  from  any  continent  of  all  the  island  groups  hi  the 
Atlantic;  but  they  are  usually  regarded  as  belonging  to  Europe, 
as  their  dimate  and  flora  are  European  in  character. 

Physical  Description. — ^The  aspect  of  all  the  islands  is  very 
similar  in  general  characteristics,  presenthig  an  devated  and 
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andalating  outline,  with  little  or  ho  taUeUnd,  And  rising  into 
peaks,  of  which  the  lowest,  that  of  Coifvo,  is  350  ft,  and  the 
highest  that  of  Pico,  761a  ft.  above  tea-levd.  *I^e  lines  of  sea- 
coast  are,  with  few  exceptions,  high  and  precipitous,  with  bases 
of  accumulated  masses  of  hdlen  rock,  in  which  open  bays,  or 
scarcely  more  endosed  inlets,  form  the  harbours  of  the  trading 
towns.  The  volcanic  character  of  the  whole  archipelago  is 
obvious,  and  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  numerous 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  which  have  taken  place  since  its 
discovery.  Bksalt  and  scoria  are  the  chief  erupted  materials. 
Hitherto  Flores,  Corvo  and  Gradosa  have  been  quite  exempt, 
and  Fayal  has  only  suffered-  from  one  eruption  (1679).  The 
centre  of  activity  has  for  the  most  part  been  St  Michael's,  while 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St  Mary  has  altogether  escaped.  In 
1444-1445  there  was  a  great  eruption  at  St  Michael's,  of  which, 
however,  the  accounts  Uiat  have  been  preserved  exaggerate  the 
importance.  In  152a  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  at  that  time  the 
capital  of  the  island,  was  buried,  with  all  its  6000  inhabitants, 
during  a  violent  convulsion.  In  1572  an  eruption  took  place  in 
Pico;  in  1580  St  George  was  the  scene  of  nxmierous  outbursts; 
ajid  in  1 6 14  a  little  town  in  Terceira  was  destroyed.  In  1630, 
1652,  1656,  X75S,  1S52,  &c.,  St  Michael's  was  visited  with 
successive  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  several  of  them  of  great 
violence.  On  various  occasions,  as  in  1638, 1720, 1811  and  1867, 
subterranean  eruptions  have  taken  place,  which  have  sometimes 
been  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  temporary  islands.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  thrown  up  in  June  181 1,  about 
half  a  league  from  the  western  extremity  of  St  Michad's.  It 
was  called  Sabrina  by  the  commander  of  the  British  man-of-war 
of  that  name,  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon. 

CHmate. — The  climate  is  particularly  temperate,  but  the  ex* 
trcmes  of  sensible  heat  and  cold  are  increased  by  the  humidity. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  4  5*  Fahr.,  the  lowest  known 
extreme,  or  48',  the  ordinary  lowest  extreme  of  January,  to  82*, 
the  ordinary,  or  86^,  the  highest  known  extreme  of  July,  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  these  two  points  (both  taken  in 
the  shade)  there  is  from  month  to  month  a  pretty  regular  grada- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease,  amounting  to  somewhat  less  than 
four  degrees.  In  winter  the  prevailing  iiinds  are  from  the  north- 
west, west  and  south;  in  summer  the  most  frequent  are  the 
north,  north-east  and  east  The  weather  is  often  extremely 
stormy,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and  south-west  render  the 
navigation  of  the  coasts  very  dangerous. 

Fauna. — ^The  manunalia  of  the  Azores  are  limited  to  the  rabbit, 
weasd,  ferret,  rat  (brown  and  black),  mouse  and  bat,  in  addition 
to  domestic  animals.  The  game  includes  the  woodcock,  red 
partridge  (introduced  in  the  i6th  century),  quail  and  snipe. 
Owing  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  crops  by  Uie  multitude  of 
blackbirds,  bullfinches,  chaffinches  and  green  canaries,  a  reward 
was  formerly  paid  for  the  destruction  of  birds  in  St  Michael's, 
and  it  is  said  that  over  400,000  were  destroyed  in  several  succes- 
sive years  between  1875  and  1885.  There  are  valualde  fisheries 
of  tunny,  mullet  and  bonito.  The  porpoise,  dolphin  and  whale 
are  also  common.  Whale-fishing  is  a  profitable  industry,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Fayal,  whence  the  sperm-oil  is  exported. 
Eels  are  found  in  the  rivers.  The  only  indigenous  reptile  is  the 
lizard.  Fresh-water  molluscs  are  unknown,  and  near  the  coast 
the  marine  fauna  is  not  rich;  but  terrestrisl  molluscs  abound, 
several  spedes  bdng  peculiar  to  the  Azores. 

Flora. — ^The  general  diaracter  of  the  flora  is  deddedly 
European,  no  fewer  than  400  out  of  the  478  spedes  generally 
considered  as  indigenous  belonging  likewise  to  that  continent, 
while  only  four  are  found  in  America,  and  forty  are  peculiar  to 
the  archipelago.  Vegetation  in  most  of  the  islands  is  remarkably 
rich,  especially  in  grasses,  mosses,  and  ferns,  heath,  juniper,  and 
a  variety  of  shrubs.  Of  tall-growing  trees  there  was,  till  the 
19th  oenluiy,  an  almost  total  lack;  but  the  Bordeaux  pine, 
European  poplar,  African  palm-tree,  Australian  eucalyptus, 
chestnut,  tulip-tree,  ehn,  oak,  and  many  others,  were  then 
successfully  introduced.  The  orange,  apricot,  banana,  lemon, 
ottion,  Japanese  medlar,  and  pomegranate  are  the  common 
fruits,  and  various  other  varieties  are  more  or  less  cultivated. 


At  one  time  mvdi  attention  was  given  to  thegwwing  of  sugar* 
cane,  bat  it  has  now  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  indigo,  introduced  in  the  i6th  century,  also  belongs  to 
the  past  A  kind  of  fern  (Dicksonia  cuicita),  called  by  the  natives 
caheUinko,  furnishes  a  silky  material  for  the  stuffing  of  mat« 
tresses  and  is  exported  to  Brazil  and  Portugal. 

P0pulaHon.—T\xt  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  mostly  of 
Portuguese  origin,  with  a  well-marked  strain  of  Moorish  and 
Flemish  blood.  There  is  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  low  average 
of  infant  mortality.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  poorer  dasses, 
especially  among  the  older  men  and  women,  are  totally  illiterate, 
but  education  tends  to  spread  more  rapidly  than  in  Portugal 
itself,  owing  to  the  custom  of  sending  children  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  taught  in  the  state  schools.  Negroes, 
mulattoes,  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  immigrants  are  present 
in  considerable  numbers,  espedally  in  Fayal  and  St  Michael's. 
The  total  number  of  resident  fordgncrs  in  1900  was  1490. 

CoHmment. — The  Azores  arc  subdivided  into  three  aifaninis* 
trative  districts  named  after  their  chief  towns,  t.e.  Ponta 
Delgada,  the  capital  of  St  Michael's;  Angra,  or  Angra  do 
Herobmo,  the  capital  of  Tercdra;  and  Horta,  the  ca^tal  of 
FayaL  St  Michael's  and  St  Mary  are  induded  in  the  district 
of  Ponta  Delgada;  Terceira,  St  George  and  Gradosa,  in  that 
of  Angra;  Pico,  Fayal,  Florcs  and  Corvo,  in  that  of  Hortik 
Four  members  are  returned  by  Ponta  Delgada  to  the  parliament 
in  Lisbon,  vdu'Ie  each  of  the  other  districts  returns  two  members. 
Roman  Catholidsm  is  the  creed  of  the  majority,  and  Angra  is 
an  episcopal  sec  For  purposes  of  military  administration  the 
islands  form  two  commands,  with  their  req)ective  headquartem 
at  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada.  Besides  the  frequent  and  regular 
services  of  mails  which  connect  the  Azores  with  Portugal  and 
other  countries,  there  is  a  cable  from  Lisbon  to  Villa  Franca  do 
Campo,  in  St  Michael's;  and  thence  to  Pico,  Fayal,  St  George 
and  Gradosa.  Fayal  is  connected  with  WaterviUe,  in  Ireland^ 
by  a  cable  iaid  in  1 901.  At  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada  there  are 
meteorological  stations.  The  principal  seaports  are  Angra 
(pop.  1900,  10,788).  Ponta  Delgada  (17,620),  and  Horta  (6574). 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  Azores,  long  a  Portuguese  monopoly, 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
(Germany,  and  is  chiefly  carried  in  British  vessels.  Textiles  are 
imported  from  Portugal;  coal  frcnn  Great  Britain;  sugar  from 
Germany,  Madeira  and  the  United  States;  stationery,  hardware, 
chemicals,  paints,  oib,  &c.,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  fruit,  wine,  natural 
mineral  waters  and  provisions.  The  trade  in  [Mneapples  is 
espedally  important  No  fewer  than  940,000  pineapples  were 
exported  in  1902  and  1903,  going  in  almost  equal  quantities  to 
London  and  Hamburg.  The  fruit  is  raised  under  glass.  Pottery, 
cotton  fabrics,  i^'rits,  straw  hats  and  tea  are  produced  in  the 
district  of  Ponta  Delgada;  Unen  and  woollen  goods,  cheese, 
butter,  soap,  bricks  and  tiles,  in  that  of  Angra;  baskets,  mats^ 
and  various  ornamental  articles  made  from  straw,  osier,  and  the 
pith  of  dried  fig-wood,  in  that  of  Horta. 

The  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Azores  is  St  Michael's^ 
which  has  an  area  of  297  sq.  m.,  and  in  1900  had  121,340  inhabit*^ 
ants.  Gradosa  (pop.  8385;  area,  17  sq.  m.)  and  St  Gcokge 
(16,177;  40  sq.  m.)  form  part  of  the  central  group.  Gradosft 
is  noteworthy  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Santa  Cruz  de  Gradosa  (2185)  and  Guadalupe  O?!?)*  Tbtfchiel. 
towns  of  St  Geofge  are  Ribdra  Seca  (2817)  and  Velas  (soog). 

History. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  the  andeat  Greeks  and 
Romans  ^lad  any  knowledge  of  the  Aaores,  but  from  the  number 
of  Carthaginian  coins  discovered  in  Corvo  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  islands  must  have  been  visited  by  that  adventurous 
people.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Edrisi  in  the  12th  century^ 
and  Ibn-al-Wardi  in  thus  X4th.  describe,  after  the  Canaries,  nine 
other  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  which  are  in  all  probsbility 
the  Azores.  This  identification  is  supported  by  vlurious  con- 
siderations. The  number  of  islands  is  the  same;  the  climate 
under  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Arabians  makes  them  north 
of  the  Canaries;  and  spedal  mention  is  made  of  the  hawks  or 
buzzards,  which  were  sufiidently  numerous  at  a  later  period  to 
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«iiten  rcpRafiDt  tbem  as  having  beoi  populous,  and  as  having 
contained  cities  of  some  magnitude;  but  they  state  that  the 
inhabitants  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  intestine  warfare.  The 
Asores  are  first  found  distinctly  marked  in  a  map  of  i3$i»  the 
southern  group  being  named  the  Goat  Isbnds  (Ctbnras);  the 
middle  group»  the  Wind  or  Dove  Islands  {De  Vmhtra  tvwt  de 
Cdumlris);  and  the  western,  the  Brazil  Island  (De  Branhtht 
word  Bca^  at  that*  time  bdng  employed  for  any  red  dye^tuff. 
In  a  Catalan  map  of  the  year  1375  Corvois  found  »A.Ccrvi  Marhd, 
and  Florcs  as  Li  Conigi;  while  St  George  is  already  designated 
Sau  Zone,  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  discoveren  were 
Genoese,  but  of  this  there  iraoi  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  so^alled  Flemish  discovery  by  van  der  Berg 
b  <mly  worthy  of  the  name  in  a  v«y  secondary  sense.  Aco»dlng 
to  the  usual  account,  he  was  driven  on  the  islands  in  1433,  and 
the  news  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
The  navigator,  Gonzalo  Velho  Cabral— not  to  be  confounded 
with  Us  greater  namesake,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral — was  sent  to 
prosecute  thjc  discovery.  Another  version  relates  that  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal  had  in  his  possession  a  map  in 
whidi  the  islands  were  laid  down,  and  that  he  sent  out  Cabral 
through  confidence  in  itsaccuracy.  The  map  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  who  had  travelled  as  far  as 
Babylon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Cabral  reached  the  island,  which 
he  named  Santa  Maria,  in  1432,  and  in  1444  took  possession  of 
St  Michael's.  The  other  islands  were  all  discovered  by  1457. 
Colonic tion  had  meanwhile  been  going  on  prosperously;  and 
in  1466  Fayal  was  i»csented  by  Alphonao  V.  to  his  aunt,  I»beUa, 
the  dudiess  of  Burgundy.  An  influx  of  Flemish  settlers  followed, 
and  the  islands  beamie  known  for  a  time  as  the  Flemish  Islands. 
From  X580  to  1640  they  were  subject,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Portuguese  kingdom,  to  Spain.  At  that  time  the  Azores  were 
the  grand  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  on  their  voyage  home  from 
the  Indies;  and  hence  they  became  a  theatre  of  that  maritime 
warfare  which  was  carried  on  by  the  English  under  Queen 
EKzabeth  against  the  Peninsular  powers.  One  such  expedition, 
which  took  place  in  1591,  led  to  the  famous  sea-fight  off  Florcs, 
between  the  En^ish  ship  "  Revenge,"  commanded  by  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  and  a  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  vessels.  Under  the 
active  administration  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal  (1699-1782),  con- 
siderable efforts  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Azores, 
but  the  stupid  and  bigoted  government  which  followed  rather 
tended  to  destroy  these  benefits.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  possession  of  the  islands,  was  contested  by 
the  claimants  for  the  crown  of  Portugal.  The  adherents  of  the 
ccmstitution,  who  supported  against  Miguel  the  rights  of  Maria 
(n.)  da  Gloria,  obtained  possession  of  Terceira  in  1829,  where 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves,  and  after  various 
strug^es.  Queen  Maria's  authority  was  estabKshed  over  all  the 
islands.    She  resided  at  Angra  from  1830  to  1833. 

For  a  general  account  of  the  islands,  see  The  AMores,  by  W.  F. 
Walker  (London,  1886),  and  Madeira  ami  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
ike  Aaares,  by  A.  S.  Brown  (London,  iQOi).  On  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  islands,  the  folbwing  bool»  by  H.  Drouet  are  useful: — 
EUmenls  de  la  faune  aforienne  (Paris,  1861);  MoUusques  marins 
des  Ves  A  fores  (1856),  Lettres  acoriennes  (1862),  and  Catalogue  de  la 
fiare  des  Ues  Aeores,  prieidi  ae  ritiniraire  d'une  9oyate  dans  eet 
arckipel  (1866).  The  profress  of  Azorian  commerce  is  best  shown 
in  the  British  and  American  consular  reports.  For  history,  sec 
La  Conquista  de  las  Azores  en  1383,  by  C.  Fernandez  Duro  (Madrid, 
1886).  and  Histoire  de  la  diconverte  des  ties  Azores  et  de  I'origine  de 
km  dlmamiiiation  d'Ues /Uunatides,  by  J.  Mees  (Ghent,  1901). 

KimB,  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  mercury,  and 
by  Paracelsus  to  his  universal  remedy. 

AZOTOt»  the  name  given  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
Ashdod,  an  ancient  dty  of  Pal^ne.  now  represented  by  a  few 
remains  in  the  Httle  village  of  *Bsdud,  in  the  governmental 
district  of  Acre.  It  was  situated  about  3  m.  inland  from  the- 
Mediterranean,  on  the  famous  military  route  between  Syria  and 
Bgypt,  about  equidistant  (x8  m.)  from  Joppa  and  Gaza.  As 
one  of  the  five  chief  dties  of  the  Philistines  and  the  seat  of  the 
wonhipof  Dagon  (i  Sam.  v.;  cf.  i  Mace.  x.  83),  it  maintained, 
dowo  even  to  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  a  vigorous  though 


soteenAwt  intermittcat  lodcpeadaict  afdast  the  power  of  the 
Israelites,  by  whom  it  was  nominally  sssignwi  to  the  territory  of 
Judah.  In  71 X  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xx.  ^ ), 
but  soon  regained  its  power,  and  was  strong  enough  in  the 
next  century  to  resist  the  assaults  of  Psammeticfaus,  king  of 
Egypt,  for  twenty>nine  yean  (Herod.  iL  157).  Restored  by  the 
Roman  Gabinius  from  the  ruins  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Jewish  wars  (x  Mace  v.  68,  x.  77,  xvL  xo),  it  was  presented 
by  Augtistus  to  Salome,  the  sister  of  Ilerod.  The  only  New 
Testament  reference  is  in  Acts  viii.  40.  Ashdod  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  early  in  the  Christian  era,  but  seems  never  to 
have  attained  any  importance  as  a  town.  The  Mount  Azotus 
of  I  Mace  ix.  X5,  where  Judas  Maccabeus  fell,  is  possibly  the 
rising  groimd  on  which  the  village  stands.  A  fine  Saracenic 
khftn  is  the  principal  relic  of  antiquity  at  *£sdud. 

AZOV,  or  Asov  (in  Turkish,  Asak),  a  toiivn  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  southern 
arm  of  the  Don,  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  ancient 
Tanais  lay  some  xo  m.  to  the  north.  In  the  13th  century  the 
Genoese  bad  a  factory  here  which  they  called  Tana.  Azov  was 
long  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial  importance. 
Peter  the  Great  obtained  possession  of  it  after  a  protracted 
siege  in  1696,  but  in  171  x  restored  it  to  the  Turks;  in  X739  it 
was  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Since  then  it  has 
greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  its  harbour  and  the 
competition  of  Taganrog.  Its  population,  principally  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  numbered  2S,X24  in  X900. 

AZOV,  8BA  OF,  an  inland  sea  of  southern  Europe,  communi- 
cating with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Ycnikale,  or  Kerch, 
the  ancient  Bosporus  Cimmeriui,  To  the  Romans  it  was  known 
as  the  Palus  Maeolis,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
who  called  it  in  their  native  language  Temarei^,  or  Mother  of 
Waters.  It  was  long  supposed  to  possess  direct  communication 
with  the  Northern  Ocean.  In  prehistoric  times  a  connexion  with 
the  Caspian  Sea  existed;  but  since  the  earliest  historical  times 
no  great  change  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  character  or 
relations  of  Uie  Sea  of  Azov.  It  lies  between  45*  20'  and  47*  x8' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  35^  and  39^  E.  long.,  its  length  from  south- 
west  to  north-east  befaig  230  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  no. 
The  area  runs  to  X4,sxs  sq.  m.  It  generally  freezes  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  Don  b  its  largest  and, 
indeed.  Its  only  very  important  afiRuent.  Near  the  mouth  of 
that  river  the  depth  of  the  sea  varies  from  3  to  xo  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  45  ft.  Of  recent  years,  too,  the 
level  has  been  constantly  dropping,  for  the  surface  lies  4 1  ft. 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  Fierce  and  continuous 
winds  from  the  east  prevail  during  July  and  August,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  those  from  the  north-east  and  south-east 
are  not  unusual;  a  great  variety  of  currents  is  thus  produced. 
The  water  is  for  the  most  part  comparatively  fresh,  but  differs 
considerably  in  this  respect  according  to  locality  and  current 
Fish  are  so  abundant  that  the  Turks  describe  it  as  Baluk-dentM, 
or  Fish  Sea.  To  the  west,  separated  from  the  main  basin  by  the 
long  narrow  sand-spit  of  Arabat,  lie  the  remarkable  lagoons  and 
marshes  known  as  the  Sivash,  or  Putrid  Sea;  here  the  water 
is  intensely  salt  The  Sea  of  Azov  is  of  great  importance 
to  Russian  commerce;  along  its  shores  stand  the  dties  of 
Taganrog,  Berdyansk,  Mariupol  and  Yenikale. 

AZOXimS  (furo  [a.b.]  diazoles),  a  class  of  organic  compounds 

which  contain  the  ring  system  ^4  ZcH^^*  '^^y  &uiy  be 
prepared  by  converting  m'triles  into  amidoximes  by  the  action 
of  hydroxylamine,  the  amidoximes  so  formed  being  theaacylated 
by  add  chlorides  or  anhydrides.  From  these  acyl  derivatives 
the  elements  of  water  are  removed,  either  by  simple  heating 
or  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solution;  this  elimination  is  acoom* 
panied  by  the  formation  of  the  aaoxime  ring.    Thus 

NH/)H  ^^j  ^„         boil  with 

\NH,    propionk:  anhydride 
rc,H,C<53jJ'^^»"*]  -^QH.C^^CCH,. 
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Axoxiina  tan  '«ibo  be  produced  from  a-boizil  dioxirae  1^  the 
**  Beckmann  "  change.  Most  of  the  axoxiines  are  very  volatile 
substances,  sublime  readily,  aad  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  benseoe. 

For  detailed  deflcriptions.  see  F.  Tiemann .  (B^.,  1885,  i8, 
P'  1059).  O.  Schuiz  (Ber.,  1885,  18,  pp.  1084.  2459).  and  G.  MQllec 
(Bgf.,  1886, 19,  p.  1492) ;  also  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chemical  Society). 

AZTECS  (from  the  Nahuatl  word  aztlan,  "place  of  the 
Heron,"  or  "  Heron  "  people),  the  native  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  tableland  of  Mexico  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America.  It  has  been  very  frequently  employed 
as  equivalent  to  the  collective  national  title  of  Nahuatlecas  or 
Mexicans.  The  Aztecs  came,  according  to  native  tradition, 
from  a  country  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Aztlan,  usually 
supposed  to  lie  towards  the  north-west,  but  the  satisfactory 
localiza^on  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Mexican 
history^  The  date  of  the  exodus  from  Aztlan  is  equally  un- 
determined, being  fixed  by  various  authorities  in  the  nth  and 
by  others  in  the  12th  century.  One  Mexican  manuscript  gives 
a  date  equivalent  to  a.d.  1164.  They  gradually  increased  their 
influence  among  other  tribes,  until,  by  union  with  the  Toltecs, 
who  occupied  the  tableland  "before  them,  they  extended  their 
empire  to  an  area  of  from  18,000  to  20,00c  square  leagues. 
The  researches  of  Humboldt  gave  the  first  clear  insight  into  the 
early  periods  of  their  history.  See  Mexico;  Nahuatlan  Stock. 

AZUAGA,  a  to«7i  of  western  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz, 
on  the  Belmez-Fuente  del  Arco  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  14,192. 
Azuaga  is  the  central  market  for  the  live-stock  of  the  broad  up- 
land pastures  watered  by  the  Matachel,  a  left-hand  tributary 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  by  the  Bemb^zar,  a  ri^t-hand  tributary 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Coarse  woollen  goods  and  pottery  arc 
manufactured  in  the  town. 

AZUA7  (sometimes  written  Asguay),  a  province  of  Ecuador, 
bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Cafiar,  E.  by  Oricnte,  S.  by  Loja, 
and  W.  by  El  Oro.  It  was  formerly  called  Cuenca,  and  formed 
part  of  the  department  of  Azuay,  which  also  included  the  province 
of  Loja.  Azuay  is  an  elevated  mountainous  district  with  a  great 
variety  of  climates  and  products;  among  the  latter  are  sUver, 
quicksilver,  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley,  cattle,  wool,  dnchona 
and  straw  hats.  The  capital  is  Cuenca. 

AZUNI,  DOMENICO  ALBERTO  (1749-1827),  Italian  judst,' 
was  bom  at  Sassar,  in  Sardinia,  in  1749.  He  studied  law  at 
Sassari  and  Turin,  and  in  1782  was  made  judge  of  the  consulate 
at  Nice.  In  1786^1788  he  published  his  DiiUonario  Universale 
Ragionato  dclla  Ciurisprudenza  MercaniUe,  In  1795  appeared 
his  systematic  work  on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  Sislema 
Universale  dei  Principii  del  DiriUo  Marilimo  dell'  Europa,  which 
he  afterwards  recast  and  translated  into  French*  In  1806  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  French  commission  engaged  in  drawing 
up  a  general  code  of  commercial  law,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  to  Genoa  as  president  of  the  court  of  appeal.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Azuni  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement 
a^  Genoa,  till  he  was  invited  to  Sardinia  by  Victor  Emmanuel  I., 
and  appointed  judge  of  the  consulate  at  Cagliari,  and  director 
of  the  university  library.  He  died  at  Cagliari  in  1827.  Azuni 
also  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  and  minor  works,  chiefly  on 
maritime  law,  an  important  treatise  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  maritime  law  (Paris,  1810),  and  an  historical,  geographical 
and  political  account  of  Sardinia  (1799,  enlarged  1802). 

AZURARA,  GOMES  EANNES  DE  (?-i474)i  the  second 
notable  Portuguese  chronicler  in  order  of  date.  He  adopted  the 
tarecr  of  letters  in  middle  life.  He  probably  entered  the  royal 
library  as  assistant  to  Femfto  Lopes  (q.v.)  during  the  reign  of 
King  Duarte  (1433-1438),  and  he  had  sole  charge  of  it  in  1452. 
His  Chronicle  of  the  Siege  and  Capture  of  Ceuta,  a  supplement  to 
the  Ckronicle  of  King  John  /.,  by  Lopes,  dates  from  1450,  and 
three  years  later  he  completed  the  first  draft  of  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea,  our  authority  for  the  early 
Portuguese  voyages  of  discovery  down  the  African  coast  and 
in  the  ocean,  more  especially  for  those  undertaken  imder  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.  It  contains  some 
account  of  the  life  work  of  that  prince,  and  has  a  biographical  as 
weU  as  a  geographical  interest.  On  the  6th  of  June  1454  Asurara 


became  chief  keeper  of  dte  uMtt$  and  ttyal  chwifclef  te 

succession  to  Femio  Lopes.  In  1456  King  /dfdionio  V.  com- 
missioned him  to  write  the  history  of  Ceuta,  "  the  land-gate  of 
the  East,"  under  the  governorship  of  D.  Pedno  de  Meneses,  Itom 
its  capture  in  1415  until  I437>  and  he  had  it  ready  in  1463.  A 
year  afterwards  the  king  charged  him  with  a  history  of  the  deeds 
of  D.  Duarte  de  Moieses,  captain  of  Alcacer,  and,  proceedbig  t^ 
Africa,  he  spont  a  twelvemonth  in  the  town  collecting  raateriali 
and  studying  tbe  scenes  of  the  events  he  waiis  to  describe,  and  in 
1468  he  completed  the  chronicle.  Alphonso  corresponded  with 
Azurara  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy,  ^d  no  less  than  three 
commetidas  of  -the  order  of  Christ  rewarded  his  literary  services. 
He  has  little  of  the  picturesque  ingenuousness  of  Lopes,  and 
loved  to  display  his  erudition  by  quotations  and  philosophical 
reflections,  showing  that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
Renaissance.  Nearly  all  the  leading  dasslcal,  early  Christian 
and  medieval  writers  figure  fn  his  pages,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  notable  chronicles  and  romances  of  Europe  and  had 
studied  the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  authors.  In  addition,  he 
had  mastered  the  geographical  system  of  the  ancients  and  their 
astrology.  As  an  historian  be  is  laborious,  accurate  and  con- 
sdentious,  though  his  position  did  not  aUow  him  to  tell  the 
whole  troth  about  his  hero.  Prince  Henry. 

Hb  works  inclade:  (i)  Chronica  del  Ret  D.  Joam  T.  Terceira 
parte  em  que  se  eantem  a  tomada  de  Ceuta  (Llabon,  1644)',  (2)  Chronica 
do  Descohriment*  •  Conptista  de  Guini  (Paris,  1841 ;  fing.  vecsioii 


D.  Duarte  de  Afenetes,  printed  in  the  Jneditos^  vd.  iii.  (Ltrixm,  1793). 
The  preface  to  the  English  version  of  the  Chrmtkle  ofCuineacontutu 
a  full  account  of  the  life  aad  writings  of  Azuraca  and  dtet  all  the 
authorities.  (£.  Pa.) 

AZURE  (derived,  through  the  Romance  languages,  from  the 
Arabic  al-laxward,  for  the  precious  stone  lapis  lazuli,  the  initial 
/  having  dropped),  the  lapis  lazuli;  and  so  its  colour,  blue. 

AZURITE,  or  Chessyute,  a  mineral  which  is  a  basic  copper 
carbonate,  2CuC03-  Cu(OH)}.  In  its  vivid  blue  colour  it  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  emerald-green  malachite,  also  a  basic  copper 
carbonate,  but  containing  rather  more  water  and  less  carbon 
dioxide.  It  was  known  to  Pliny 
under  the  name  caeruleum^  and 
the  modem  name  azurite  (given 
by  F.  S.  Beudant  in  1824)  also 
has  reference  to  the  azurc*blue 
colour;  the  name  chessylite,  also 
in  common  use,  is  of  later  date 
(1S52),  and  is  from  the  locality, 
Chessy  near  Lyons,  which  has  supplied  the  best  crystallized 
specimens  of  the  mineraL  CrystaJs  of  azurite  bel6ng  to  the 
monodinic  system;  they  have  a  vitreous  lustre  and  are  tran*. 
lucent.  The  streak  is  blue,  but  h'ghter  than  tiie  colour  of  the 
mineral  in  mass.  Hardness  3^4;  sp.  gr.  3*8. 

Azurite  occurs  with  malachite  in  the  upper  portions  of  def)0sitA 
of  copper  ore,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  alteration  of  the  sulphide 
or  of  native  copper  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  a  common  mineral  in  all  copper  mines,  and 
sometimes  ocous  in  large  masses,  as  in  Arizona  and  in  South 
Australia,  where  it  has  been  worked  as  an  ore  of  copper,  of 
which  element  it  contains  55%.  Being  les9  hydra  ted  than 
malachite  it  is  itself  liable  to  alteration  into  this  mineral,  and 
pseudomorphs  .of  malachite  after  azurite  are  not  uncommon* 
Occasionally  the  massive  material  is  cut  and  polished  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  though  the  application  in  this  direction  is  far  less 
extensive  than  that  of  malachite.  (L.  J.  S.) 

AZYMITES  (Gr.  i^,  without;  f^i},  leaven),  a  name  given 
by  the  Orthodox  Eastern  to  the  Western  <x  Latin  Church, 
because  of  the  latter's  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharbt, 
a  practice  which  arose  in  the  9th  century  and  is  also  observed 
by  Armenians  and  Maronites  following  the  Jewish  passovef 
custom.  The  Orthodox  Church  strenuously  maintains  ita 
point,  arguing  that  the  very  name  bread,  the  holiness  of  the 
mystery,  and  the  example  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church  alike, 
testify  against  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  this  connexion. 


B— BAADER 
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BThls  letter  oorrespoDcb  to  tBe  second  symbol  in  the 
Phoenician  alphabist,  and  appears  in  the  same  position 
in  all  the  European  alphabets,  except  those  derived,  like 
the  Russian,  from  medieval  Greek,  in  which  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  symbol  had  changed  from  bio  v.  A  new  form  had 
therefore  to  be  Invented  for  the  genuine  b  in  Slavonic,  to  which 
there  was,  at  the  period  when  the  alphabet  was  adopted,  no  cor- 
cesponding  sound  in  Greek.  The  new  symbol,  which  occupies  the 
second  po&ition,  was  made  by  rennoving  the  upper  loop  of  B, 
thus  pn>ducing  a  symbol  somewhat  resembling  an  ordinary  lower- 
case b.  The  old  B  retained  the  numerical  value  of  the  Greek  0 
as  3,  and  no  numerical  value  was  given  to  the  new  symbol.  In 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  the  earliest  forms  are  ^  ^  or  more 
founded  9*  1^  rounded  form  appeals  also  in  the  earliest 
Aramaic  (see  Alphabet).  Like  some  other  alphabetic  symbols 
it  was  not  borrowed  by  Greek  in  its  original  form.  In  the  very 
early  rock  inscriptions  of  Them  (700-600  b.c),  written  from 
right  to  left,  it  appears  in  a  form  resembUng  the  ordinary  Greek 
X;  this  form  apparently  arose  from  writing  ihe  Semitic  symbol 
upside  down.  '  Its  form  in  inscriptions  of  Mdot,  Selinus,  Syracuse 
and  elsewhere  in  the  6tfa  and  5th  centuries  suggests  the  influence 
of  Aramaic  forms  in  whkh  the  head  of  the  letter  is  opened.  W. 
The  Corinthian  flJ*  Ul  and  Ti  (^90  &t  Corcyra)  and  the  P  /^ 
of  Byzantine  coins  are  other  adaptations  of  the  same  symboL 
The  form  C  which  it  takes  in  the  alphabets  of  Naxos,  Delos  and 
other  Ionic  islands  at  the  same  period  is  difAcult  to  explain. 
Otherwise  its  only  variation  is  between  pointed  and  rounded 
loops  (^  and  B)>  The  sound  which  the  symbol  represents  is 
the  voiced  stop  made  by  closing  the  lips  and  vibrating  the  vocal 
chords  (see  PHONEncs).  It  differs  from  p  by  the  presence  of 
vibratioa  of  the  vocal  chords  and  from  m  because  the  nasal 
passage  as  well  as  the  lips  is  dosed.  When  an  audible  emission 
of  breath  attends  its  production  the  a^>imte  bk  is  formed.  This 
sound  was  frequent  in  the  pro-ethnic  period  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  and  survived  into  the  Indo-Aryan  languages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  phonetic  chan^  generally  known  as 
**  Grimm's  law,"  an  original  b  appears  in  En^sh  as  ^,  an  ori^nal 
ihoAb.  An  original  medial  p  preceding  the  chief  accent  of  the 
word  also  appears  as  ( in  English  and  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  £n£^ish  word  is  descended 
from  an  original  word  beginning  with  (,  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that  peg  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Latin  baculum 
and  the  Greek  fiixrpw.  When  the  lips'  are  not  tightly  dosed 
the  sound  produced  is  not  a  stop,  but  a  spirant  like  the  English 
V.  In  Late  Latin  there  was  a  tendency  to  this  q>iFant  pro- 
ounciation  which  appears  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2nd. 
century  a.i>.;  by  the  3rd  centuiy  b  and  consonantal  u  are  in-* 
cxtricably  confused.  When  this  consonantal  u  (English  w  as  seen 
in  words  borrowed  very  early  from  Latin  like  waU  and  vine) 
passed  into  the  sound  of  £ngli^«  (labio-dental)  is  not  certain, 
but  Germanic  words  borrowed  into  Latin  in  the  5th  centuiy  A.D. 
have  in  their  Latin  representation  gu-  for  Germanic  v-,  giUsa 
corresponding  to  Engli^  wise  and  reborrowed  indirectly  as  guise. 
The  eariiest  form  of  the  name  of  the  symbol  whidi  we  can 
reach  is  the  Hebrew  belh^  to  which  the  Phoenician  must  have 
been  dosdy  akin,  as  is  shown  by  the  Greek  /3$ra,  which  is 
borrowed  from  it  with  a  vowel  affixed.  (P.  Gi^) 

BAADER,  FRANZ  XAVER  VON  (1765-1841),  German 
philosopher  and  theologian^  bom  on  the  27th  of  March  1765  at 
Munich,  was  the  third  son  of  F.  P.  Baader,  court  physician  to  the 
elector  of  Bdvaiia.  His  brothers  were  both  distinguished — the 
elder,  Clemens,  as  an  author;  the  second,  Joseph  (I763-X835),  as 
an  engineer.  Franx  studied  medidne  at  fngolstadt  and  Vienna, 
and  for  a  short  time  assisted  his  father  in  his  practice.  This  life 
iw  soOB  found  vncongenial,  and  dedded  on  becoming  a  mining 
engineer.  He  stvdied  under  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner  at 
Freiberg,  travdled  through  several  of  the  mining  districts  in 
Dorth  Germany,  and  for  four  years,  1792-1796,  nsided  ia 


England.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Jakob 
Boehme,  and  with  the  ideas  of  Hume,  Hartley  and  Godwin, 
which  were  extremdy  distasteful  to  him.  The  mystical  specula- 
tions of  Meister  Eckhart,  Saint  Martin,  and  above  all  those  of 
Boehme,  were  more  in  harmony  with  his  mode  of  thought  In 
1796  he  returned  from  En^and,  and  in  Hamburg  became 
acquainted  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  with  whom  he  was  -for  years  on 
terms  of  friendship.  He  now  learned  something  of  Schelling,  and 
the  worlcs  he  published  during  this  period  were  manifestly 
influenced  by  that  philosopher.  Yet  B4ader  is  no  disciple  of 
Schelling,  and  probably  gave  out  more  than  he  recdved.  Tbdr 
friendsh^  continued  till  about  the  year  1822,  when  Baader's 
denundation  of  modem  philosophy  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  entirdy  alienated  Schelling. 

All  this  time  Baader  continued  to  app^  himsdf  to  his  pro- 
fession of  engineer.  He  gained  a  prize  of  12,000  gulden  (about 
£1000)  for  his  new  method  of  employing  Glauber's  salts  instead 
of  potash  in  the  making  of  glass.  From  181 7  to  1820  he  hdd  the 
post  of  scqperintendent  of  mines,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
nobility  for  his  services.  He  retired  in  1820,  and  soon  after 
published  one  of  the  best  of  his  works,  Fermenia  Cognilionis, 
6  parts,  1822-1825,  in  which  he  combats  modem  philosophy 
and  recommends  the  study  of  Bodrnie.  In  1826,  when  the  new 
university  was  opened  at  Munich,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  speculative  theology.  Some  of  the  lectures 
delivered  there  he  published  under  the  title,  Sptktilatioe  Dogmatik, 
4  parts,  1827-1836.^  In  1838  he  opposed  the  interference  in  dvil 
matters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  vtdch  he  belonged, 
and  in  consequence  was,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
interdicted  from  lecturing  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  May  184 1. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  Baader's  philofiophy,  for  he  himself. 
generally  gave  expression  to  his  deepest  thoughts  in  <^Cure 
aphorisms,  or  mystical  svmbols  and  analogies  (see  Ed.  Zeller's 
Gcs.  d.  dead.  Phil.  732.  7^6).  Further,  he  has  no  systematic  works; 
his  doctrines  exist  tor  the  most  part  in  short  detached  essays,  in 
commcnu  on  the  writings  of  Boehme  and  Saint  Martin,  or  m  tidb 
extensive  correspondence  and  journals.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  aalient  points  which  mark  the  outline  of  his  thought.  Baader 
starts  froMn  the  position  that  human  reason  by  itself  can  never  reach 
the  end  it  aims  at,  and  maintains  that  we  cannot  throw  aside  the 
presuppositions  of  faith,  church  and  tradition.  His  point  of  view 
mav  be  described  as  Scholasticism;  for,  like  the  scholastic  doctors, 
he  believes  that  theology  and  philosophy  are  not  opposed  sdences, 
but  that  reason  has  to  make  dear  the  truths  given  by  authority  and 
revelatKHi.  But  in  his  attempt  to  draw  stiU  closer  the  cealms  of 
faith  and  knowledee  he  apwoaches  more  nearly  to  the  mystidsm 
of  Eckhart,  Paracelsus  and  Boehme.  Our  existence  depends  on  the 
fact  that  _we  are  cognized  by  God  (cogttor  ergo  cogito  et  sum).  All 
self-consciousness  is  at  the  same  time  God-consciousness;  our  know- 
ledge b  never  mere  scientia,  it  is  invariably  con-scientia—M  knowing 
with,  consciousness  of.  or  participation  in  God.  Baader's  philosophy 
is  thus  essentially  a  theosophy.  God  is  not  to  be  concdved  as  mere 
abstract  Being  {substantia),  but  as  everlasting  process,  activity 
{actus)..  Of  this  process,  this  self-generation  olGod.  we  may  dis- 
tinguish two  aspects — the  immanent  or  esoteric,  and  the  emanent 
or  exoteric.  God  has  reality^  only  in  so  far  as  He  is  absolute  spirit, 
and  only  in  so  far  as  the  primitive  wiM  is  conscious  of  itsdf  can  it 
become  spirit  at  all.  But  m  this  very  cognition  of  self  is  involved  the 
distinction  of  knower  and  known,  from  which  proceeds  the  power 
to  become  spirit.  This  immanent  process  of^  self-consciousness, 
wherdn  indeed  a  trinity  of  persons  is  not  given  but  only  rendered 
possible,  is  mirrored  in.  and  takes  place  through,  the  eternal  and 
impersonal  idea  or  wisdom  of  God.  which  exists  beside,  though  not 
distinct  from,  the  primitive  will.  Concrete  reality  or  personality 
is  given  to  this  divine  Temar,  as  Baader  calls  it,  through  nature,  the 
pnndple  of  self-hood,  of  individual  bdng.  which  is  eternally  and 
necnsarilyproduccd  by  God.  Only  in  nature  is  the  trinity  of  persons 
attained.  These  processes,  it  must  be  noticed,  arc  not  to  be  conceived 
as  successive,  or  as  taking  place  in  time;  they  are  to  be  looked  at 
sub  specie  aetermtatis,  as  the  necessary  elements  or  moments  in  the 
self -evolution  of  the  divine  Being.  Nor  is  nature  to  be  confounded 
with  created  subsUnce,  or  with  matter  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time; 
it  is  pare  non-bdns.  the  mere  otherness  {alterHes)  of  God — his  shadow, 
desire,  want,  or  desiderinm  sui,  as  it  is  csHed  by  mystical  writers. 
Creation,  itself  a  frsc  and  non-temporal  act  of  God's  love  and  wilt, 
cannot  be  qpeculativdy  deduced,  but  must  be  accepted  as  an  historif 


M)  wu  ttsiiied  U  «(iulvil«it  to  Bui;  cl.  i1k  th*  mhM 
e'Aliih,  "  Yahvch  u  baai  oi  Lord."  which  flurvivn  in  i  Chmn, 
i.  5.  However,  when  the  nitne  Bui  ru  eiduuvclyippropTl- 
ed  U>  idolAtroui  worthij)  (cf.  Hos.  JL  id  vq.),  abborreDce  for 
«  unholy  word  wis  marked  by  writing  Uikelli  (ihu»fiil 
ilog)  foe  Aoo'  in  cODipoulid  proper  niimei,  uid  thui  we  get  the 
iuid  fortoA  Uibosheth,  Mephiboiheth. 
The  great  difficulty  which  hu  txta  fell  by  isvegtigaton  In 
itennioiiig  the  dumctu  and  attribuiu  of  ibe  jod  Bail  mainly 
iies  intm  the  ariginal  ippellative  sense  of  the  watd,  and 
any  obiciir«  points  become  clear  IE  we  remember  that  vhta  i 
'St  b«om«a  a  proper  name  il  may  be  appropriated  by  different 
spies  to  quite  diitincl  ddlles.  Bui  being  originally  a  title, 
id  not  a  pioper  mime,  tlu  ionutDerable  bailt  could  be  distin- 
lUhed  by  the  addition  of  the  name  of  a  place  oi  of  some  tpecia! 
tribute,*  Accordin^y,  the  baals  are  not  lo  be  regarded 
icesurily  as  local  variations  of  one  and  the  same  god,  hke  the 
any  Viiglna  or  Hidatinu  of  CathoUc  lands,  but  ai  distinct 
imina.    Each  community  could  ^>ealL  of  ita  own  tAal,  atthougli 

id  naluially,  (ince  the  oltributcs  aacribed  <o  the  individual 
lala  were  very  similar,  subsequent  ayndetisra  wu  facilitated^ 
Hie  Baal,  as  the  head  of  each  worshipping  group,  is-thc  source 
lU  the  gifts  oi  niiure  (d.  Hoe,  ii,  S  seq.,  Eiek.  ivl,  ig);  as 
e  god  of  fertility  all  the  produce  ol  the  soil  is  hi),  ind  hi* 
Ihetents  bring  to  him  their  tribute  of  first-fruits.  He  Is  tb* 
Ltron  oi  all  growth  and  fertility,  and,  by  the  "  unconlnlled 
«  of  iBilogy  characteristic  of  oiity  tliought,"  the  Bui  ii  the 
id  of  the  productive  element  In  it*  widest  sense.  Orfglaaling 
obatJy,  in  the  observation  of  the  fertilizing  effect  of  nins 
id  streams  upon  the  receptive  Had  repryiuctive  aoil,  bulisin^ 
comes  idenliol  with  the  giossesl  nature-worihlp.  Joined  nllb 
«  baik  there  are  naturally  found  correaponding  female  Ggunt 
w«ti  as  AshllrOth,  embodiments  of  AihtOrcth  (see  Aiuan; 
inu).  In  accordance  with  primitive  mlions  of  ■nalogy,' 
hich  uiuBK  Ihat  it  it  pouihie  to  control  or  lid  the  pawen  oI 
itureby  the  practice  of  ^' sympathetic  magic  "  (see  Macic),  the 
Jt  of  (he  lulls  and  AshtAiCOi  wis  chanctofzed  by  groia 
nsualily  and  iicenliouuicu.  Tlie  fnginentaty  allusions  lo 
«  cult  of  Bail  Peor  (Num.  izv..  Hoi.  ii,  10,  Ps.  cvi.  >S  seq,) 
emplify  the  typical  species  of  Dionysiae  orgifs  tKal  pteviiled,* 
a  the  aummiliof  hills  and  mountains  flourished  (he  cult  of  the 
versof  Increaae,  and  "under  every  green  tree"  wis  practised 
le  licentiousneia  which  in  priiaitive  thought  wu  held  Id  securt 
tundance  «f  cropa  (see  Frazer.  Gjfrfoi  ^Hf  A,  vnd  ed,  vol-il,  pp, 
I*  sqq).  Human  sacrifice  Qer.  lit  5),  the  burning  of  incenM 
et.  vii,  g),  violent  and  ecsCilic  exercises,  ceremonial  acta  of 
■wing  and  Idssing,  the  preparing  of  sacred  mystic  caires,  ippcal 
nong  the  offences  denounced  by  the  Isndite  prophets,  and 
lOW  that  the  cull  of  Bisl  (and  Aslanc]  included  the  character- 
dc  features  of  healhen  worship  which  recur  in  various  parts 
the  Semitic  world,  although  allached  lo. other  names.* 
By  an  easy  transition  the  local  gods  of  the  streams  and  spring* 
hkh  fertlUzcd  the  increase  of  the  fields  became  Identified  with 
'Comppuiids  with  geograpliical  Icrms  ftowns,  mountaiiilO.  *.|. 
lal  of  Tyie,  of  Lebanon,  ftc,  ire  tirquenl;  see  G.  B.  Gtay.  HO. 

XHamm.  fp.  114-116.    Bul-benth  or  El-lnriih  tl  SKedieffl 
il.  ^4«)  IS  UHially  iattipreted  to  be  the  Bui  or  Gsd  of  Ibe 

venanl  eoncluded  at  Sbechem  is  diipui«|.  The  Bakuiuxui  (ni^ar 
EJrut)  apparefitLy  pmldcd  over  dancing:  another  compound  (in 
ypius)  BceiBS  to  Rpment  ft  Baal  of  holing.    On  the  "  Baal  of 


'  The  general  loalofly  shows  itself  further  in  the  idea  of  the  deity 
.the  husband  (ba'of^  of  his  worahippera  or  oi  the  land  in  which  they 
rII.     The  Aitirte  rt  Cabal  (Ryblin)  wu  regulSdT  Imown  u  the 
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oauld  be  idciilj£ed  with  ■ome  lupreme  poiro- of  dpIur,  rf.  the 
huveni.  Ihc  lua,  Ihcvnthci  <a  ««me  plinel.  The  particular 
knf  of  d^ciopmeul  would  vary  iD  different  placo,  but  the  change 
from  an  aiudation  ol  the  Baal  with  earthly  oh'yecU  to  bcavenly 
li  cbaracteiiilic  of  a  higher  type  of  belief  and  appeal)  to  be 
relatively  lata.  The  idea  which  hai  kng  prevailed  that  Baal 
wai  properly  a  ahy-god  atforda  do  explanation  of  tbc  local 
character  of  the  many  baak;  oo  the  otbrr  hand,  on  the  theory 
of  a  higher  developmeol  where  the  goda  become  heavenly  or 
aatral  bdng»,  the  fact  that  ruder  conceptions  of  nature  were 
aiill  retained  (often  in  the  unofficial  bu<  mon  poptilic  forou  of 
cult)  it  Bion  intelligible. 

A  apecific  Baal  of  tbe  heaveoi  appean  to  have  been  known 
among  tbe  ETittitei  In  the  time  of  Ramexi  II.,  and  ouuideiably 
later,  «t  the  beginning  of  the  7lh  century,  it  was  the  title  of  one 
of  the  gods  of  Phoenicia.  In  Babylonia,  from  a  very  early 
period,  Baal  betame a  definite  individual  deity,  and  was  idenlified 
with  the  plane!  Jupiter.  Thia  development  isa  nurk  of  superior 
cullureand  may  have  been  spread  through  Babylouion  influence- 
Both  Baal  and  Astirte  were  venented  in  Egypt  at  Theba  and 
Uemphit  ia  the  XlXlh  Dynasty,  and  Ibe  former,  through  the 
iaBuence  of  tbe  Aramaeans  who  borrowed  the  Babylonian 
apelling  Bel.  uliimaicly  became  knawn  a*  the  Gteek  Biloi  who 
was  idcDtiGod  with  Zeui. 

Of  the  wonhip  nl  the  Tyrcin  Baal,  who  ii  a1»  called  Melkxrr 
(kulg  oi  tbe  city),  and  u  oCua  klcniiBed  with  the  Crtell  Kmclei. 

iil"a«lml^en!  Irmn  HeJiSSi!  downmfdj.  1l  ijt 

ficeni  temple  in  imuTar  Tyre,  founded  by  Hiram.  't* 

•rreamed  Irom  all  countriea,  especially  at  (he  gn  he 

aolar  cbamder  ol  thia  deity  apprarft  eapecolly  in  1  ist 

I.  18).*  Ai  Tm,  Bs'^among'rte  Hcbrewi.'&!iriu<  al 

pillan.  one  04  gold  and  one  of  amaragduBj  which,  yy 

phantafy  to  tbe  farthest  wnt.  bit  atillCeaiiUar  to  us  of 

henulea.    The  wonhip  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  wsi  a  he 

Phocnkian  colonia.'    Hi.  oaiae  axiin  u  an  elen  *, 

ginian  proKr  nimei  (Minni&if.  Haidiutof,  &c.).an  id 

ptieala  of  the  temple  ol  Baal  lor  cflerlng  lacriSco. 

The  history  of  Bailiim  amoug  the  Hebrews  Is  obscured  by  the ' 
difficulty  ol  determining  whether  the  false  worship  which  the 
pmphelfi  stigmatize  is  the  heathen  worship  of  Yahweh  under  a 
conception,  and  ollen  with  tiles,  which  treated  him  as  a  local 
nature  god;  or  whether  Baalism  was  consdously  recogniaed 
to  be  dbtioct  from  Yibwism  from  the  first.  Later  religious 
practice  was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  that  of  earlier  times,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  correct  namiiva  conialning  views 
which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  tha  true  worship 
of  Yah  web.  Tlie  Old  TesUmenI  depcts  the  history  of  the  people 
as  a  series  of  acts  of  aposigsy  alteroaling  with  subsequent 
penitence  and  return  til  Yahweh,  and  the  quntion  whether  this 
gives  effect  to  actual  conditions  depends  upon  the  precise 
character  of  the  elementi  of  Yahweh  worship  brought  by  the 
Isnelita  into  Palestine.  This  it  siin  under  dispute.  There  Is 
strong  evidence  at  all  events  that  many  of  the  conccptiqns  are 
contrary  to  hiilorical  fact,  and  the  points  of  similarity  betwe«i 
native  Caoaanite  cult  and  Israelite  worship  are  u>  striking  that 
only  the  peisisleiil  traditions  of  Israel')  origin  and  of  tbe  work  of 
Moses  compel  the  conclusion  that  the  germs  of  specific  Yahweh 
worship  edsled  Irom  his  day.  The  earliest  certain  reaction 
■gainst  Baalism  it  atcnbed  to  the  reign  of  Ahab,  whose  mutitge 
with  JentA  gave  tbe  impulse  to  the  introduction  of  a  particular 
form  of  the  cult.  In  honour  of  his  wile's  god,  tbc  king,  following 
the  eumple  of  Solomon,  erected  ■  temple  lo  Ihe  Tyrian  Baal 
(see  above).  Thia,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  Irom  remaining 
a  follower  of  Yahweh,  whose  prophets  be  stUl  consulted,  and 
ar  Antioch  wai  pmperfy 


nd  at  Amaihut  L^piter  Hospet  takes  the 
s.  in  which  the  Tyrian  Mefkart  is  to  be 
Kit.  Stm.  and  ed.  pp.  178,  376).    See 


"  y.  i)  high  '■). 
"am  in  gencia], 

lit  by  Ok  limr 
!d.  and  the  use 


Ahaoah  and  Jehonm  ("  Yahlwehj  botds," 

The  antagonism  of  Elijah  waa  1  '       ~ 

but  agniiDt  the  blroduclion  of  1 

of  Hoses  (iL  16  teq.J  a  further  aavanca  waa  mar« 

of  the  term  "  Baal "  waa  felt  to  be  dangerous  te 

Thus  there  gradually  grew  up  a  tendeocy  to  avoia  tne  term, 

and  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  Ex.  xxiiL  13,  it  was  rq>laced 

by  the  conlemptuoui  biiMOt,  "  shame  "  [see  above).    However, 

the  book)  of  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah  (d.  also  Zeph.  i.  4) 

afiord  complete  testimony  for  the  prevalence  of  Baalism  as  late 

as  the  exile,  but  prove  that  the  clearest  dutinction  was  then 

dnwn  between  the  pure  worship  of  Yahweh  the  god  oi  Israel 

and  the  Inveterate  and  debased  cults  oftbe  gods  of  the  land. 

(3a  further  Hebuw  Reugion;  Piofhit.) 

K<  %-^)-  'fhiIk n>dii« 


» leq..  4IJ:  other  cufiel- 

nee).    On  iuf-SlSxM 
|nph  lEpktnurii,  L  74> 


So  -uk.  pp.  17'3>1  also  the 

an  l>ii'k«i,aHlC.F.  Mooi* 

IK  'mTi^FiS.  Vir^k. 

W  from  an  old  Celtic  toot 

meaning  snmlng,  ta.)  (W.  R.  S.  1 5.  A.  C.) 

BAALBEK  (anc.  ffefif^ii),  a  lown  or  tbe  Buka'a  (Coelesyria), 
altitude  ]8jo  ft,  situated  E.  ol  tbe  Uunl  and  oeti  the  parting 
between  Iti  waters  and  those  of  the  Asl.  Pop,  about  5000, 
including  3000  Metawali  and  1000  Christiana  (Maronite  and 
Oithodoi).  Since  1501  Baalbek  hat  been  connected  by  railway 
with  Rayah  (Rcjak)  on  the  Beimt'Damascua  line,  and  since  1407 
with  Aleiqn,    It  is  famout  for  it)  temple  ruini  of  the  Roman 

Baal  was  an  element.  It  bat  been  luggested.  but  without  good 
reason,  that  thit  name  wax  the  Baalgad  of  Joth.  iL  17. 

Heliopolla  waa  made  a  aionia  probably  by  Octavian  (coins  of 
lit  century  Ln,),  and  there  must  have  been  ■  Baal  temple  there 
In  which  Trajan  consulled  the  cade.    Tbe  foundation  of  tht 

dedication  from  Septimius  Severus,  wbose  coins  £nt  show  tbe 
two  temples.  Tbe  great  courts  of  aM)tooch  were  not  finished 
before  the  rdgnaof  CaiBCalla  and  Philip.  In  commemoration,  no 
doubt, of  Ihe  dedication  of  the  new  saqctuariet,  Severus  conferred 
Ibe;iii  llalkum  on  the  dty.  The  greater  of  the  two  temples  w9> 
sacred  to  lupiter  (Baal),  identified  ^ith  the  Sun.  with  whom 
were  astodaied  Venu*  and  Mercury  at  <rti>.fiujjoi  Stal.  The 
lesser  temple  waa  buDt  In  honour  of  Bacchus  Cnot  tlie  Sun,  u 
tonoerly  believed),  Jupiter-Baal  was  represented  loolly  as  ■ 
beardlesi  god  in  long  scaly  drapery,  holding  a  whip  in  his  right 
hand  and  li^tnlng  and  ears  of  com  In  his  left.  Two  bulb 
supported  him.  In  this  guise  he  puwd  into  Europoin  woiship 
in  tbe  jrd  and  4th  centuries  A.t>.  Tbe  extreme  licence  of  tlu 
Heliopolitan  worship  Is  often  animadverted  upon  by  early 
Christiaii  writer),  and  Coottantbie,  making  an  effort  to  curb  tbi 
Venua  cull,  built  a  basilica.  Theodocius  erected  another,  with 
western  apse,  in  the  main  eoart  of  the  Jupiter  temple. 

When  Abu  Ubaida  (or  Obilda)  atlacked  the  place  after  the 
Moalem  capture  of  Daraucua  («J>.  S35),  It  was  siOl  an  opulent 
dty  and  yielded  a  lidi  booty.  It  became  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  various  Syrian  dynasties  and  the  caliphs  Gni  of 
Damascus,  then  of  Egypt,  aiul  in  748  wat  ncked  with  great 
^ughter.  Is  logo  it  pused  to  the  Sdjuka,  and  In  1134  to 
Jen^iixKhan;  hut  after  1145  it  remained  attached  to  Damascus 
and  was  captured  by  Saladm  In  ii;j.  The  Crusaders  raided  lU 
valley  more  than  once,  but  never  took  the  dly.  Three  time) 
shaken  by  earthquake  In  Ihe  i3th  century.  It  waa  dismantled  by 
Hukgu  in  iite.  But  it  revived,  and  most  of  its  fine  Moden 
■osqae  and  lotlnn  aieUttctun,  llUl  otant,  bdonp  u  iIm 


qo 
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in  (i  iSi)  mnd  ibr  uccccdinK  cntnry,  dui 
ivniCD  ADuileaa  describes  it  as  t  very  strong  pl£c«.    Id  i 
TimuipQliged  it,  and  in  IS17  it  puscd,  vlih  Ibe  rest  ol  Syrii. 
[he  Ottoman  daminion.    But  Ollomsn  juTisdiclkin  <ru  merely 
nominal  in  the  Lebanon  district,  and  Bulbek  ms  nally  in 
the  bands  of  ihe  Metiwsli  (see  Lisanoh},  who  ntejned  ' 
a{piinsl  Alher  Lebanon  tribes,  until  "  Jmv  "  Pasha,  the  reb 
govemor  ol  llie  Acre  province,  broke  Iheir  pawet  in  the  last  hi 
o(  the  iSth  century.    The  anarchy  which  sucneded  hig  death 
i&a4  was  only  ended  by  Ibe  Egyptian  occupation  (1831).    With 
the  treaty  ot  London  (iS^o)  Baalbek  bMatne  really  Otlooiai 
fince  Ihe  sctllcmenl  ol  the  Lebanon  (1864)  has  atlraeted 


Tbe  ruins  weie  brought  to  Euicfieaii  notice  by  Pierre  Bclon  In 
i$SS-  though  previoua^  visited,  ia  1507,  by  Martin  von  Baiun- 
gartea.  Muchdiniagedbythcaithquake<if t;;9>t)ieTrenained 
■  wildemcaa  of  [alien  bkicka  till  1901 ,  when  thdr  ckaianca  was 
vndcftakcn  by  the  German  Archaeological  InaUluta  and  cntmsted 
lo  Ibe  dii«Iion  of  Prof.  O,  Puchsicin.  They  tie  mainly  on  the 
indcDi  Acropolis,  which  has  been  shond  up  with  hqgs  mils  to 
fom  a  tnracc  raised  on  viulia  and  roeasuting  about  iioo  ft. 
from  E.  to  W.  The  Prttpylan  lie  at  the  E.  end,  and  wen 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  now  quarried  away-  Thoe 
pmpylaea  fonned  a  covered  hall,  or  vestibule,  about  3;  Ft,  deep, 
flanked  with  lowen  richly  deenraud  within  and  without  (much 
damaged  by  Arab  reconstruction).  Columns  stood  In  front, 
whose  bases  (till  exiit  and  bear  the  names  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Julia  Domna  Hence,  through  a  triple  gateway  In  a  richly 
ornamented  screen,  sccaa  Is  pined  In  the  first  or  Heiagonil 
Court,  which  inesaures  about  >;□  li,  from  angle  to  angle.  It  is 
BOW  raied  almost  to  foundarion  level;  but  It  tan  be  seen  that  it 
«u  Oadted  with  baits  each  having  low  colmuis  in  Iroat.    A 


pond  OB  the  W.,  50  ft-  wtde,  SaA^d  hf  kMer  one*  10  ft.  wHa 
{[baton  tbe  N.  is  alone  preserved),  admitted  Co  the  Haln  Court, 
in  whose  centre  was  the  High  Aliar  of  Btrtnl  Sacrifice.  This 
■Itarandagreal  tank  00  ibe  IV,  were  covered  by  Ihe  toundallons 
ol  Theodoalus'  basilica  and  not  seea  lUI  the  recent  Getnan 
clearance  The  Main  Court  measures  about  440  It.  from  E.  10  W, 
and]7oft.fnrnN.  to  S.,lhuscoveriDg about  3)  acres.  It  bad  a 
continuous  fringe  ot  covered  halls  of  various  dimensions  and 
shapes,  once  richly  adorned  with  statues  and  columnar  screens. 
Some  ol  these  halls  are  in  fair  preservation.  Stairs  on  the  W.  led 
up  to  the  temple  of  Juplier-Bail,  now  much  ruined,  having  only 
6  o(  tbe  S4  ciJumns  of  its  peristyle  erect.  Three  (ell  In  tha 
earthquake  ol  1759-  Those  still  standing  areNos.  it  to  iG  in  the 
southern  nnli.  Tbeir  base*  and  shafts  are  not  finished,  though 
Ihecapitalsandrichenublatureseemcompletelyworked.  They 
hive  a  height  of  60  It.  and  diameter  of  7)  ft.,  and  are  noit^ 
lormed  of  three  blocks.  The  archilrave  is  tfareclold  and  beus  • 
frieze  wilb  lion-headi,  on  which  rest  a  moulding  and  cornice. 

The  temple  ol  Bacchus  stood  on  a  platform  ol  its  own  formed 
by  a  soulhem  projection  of  the  AcropoUs.  It  was  much  sniitet 
than  the  Jupiter  temple,  but  la  better  preserved.  The  steps  ol 
the  E.  approach  were  intact  up  to  1688.  The  lenple  was 
peripteral  with  16  cohimns  in  its  peristyle.  Tliese  were  over 
ji  ft.  in  height  and  cf  the  Corinthian  order,  and  supported  an 
entablature  7  ft.  high  with  double  [rise,  connected  with  tbe 
celta  walls  by  a  coffered  ceiling,  ^Icb  contained  slabs  with  heads 
ol  gods  and  emperon.  Ricliatd  Burton,  when  eoasul-generai  at 
-'--'"'■  -en  ootof  the  yeMibale, 
ly  leading  into  the  ctUi 
can  now  ue  neu  seen,  un  eitner  sat  tn  it  staircases  constructed 
wjibin  columns  lead  10  the  roof.  The  cracked  door-linld,  which 
abows  an  eagle  on  Lhe  soffit,  was  propped  up  fint  by  Burton,  aDd 
lately,  more  secuirly,  by  the  Germans.  Tbe  cella,  now  tuinool, 
had  inner  wall-relieh  and  engaged  cdumns,  which  >u|q)octeit 
rich  enlablatutea. 

The  vaults  below  the  Great  Court  of  the  Jupllci  Ten^d^ 
together  with  tbe  supporting  walls  of  the  tetract,  are  noticeable. 
In  the  W,  wall  of  the  latter  occur  the  three  famous  megalith*, 
which  gave  the  name  Triliilum  lo  the  Jupiter  temple  in  Bytanlino 
times.  These  measure  from  Sj  10  fi4  It.  In  kaglh  and  IJ  It.  In 
height  and  bieadih,  and  have  been  ra^ed  »  ft.  above  the  ground. 
They  iR  the  largest  blocks  known  to  have  been  used  In  actual 

nsimctioa,  but  are  eicelled  by  another  block  still  attached  to 

bedinihequanieshalfamileS.W.  TTiis  is 68  It  long  by  14 ft. 
high  and  weighs  about  ijoo  tons.    For  long  these  blocks  were 

ipposed,  even  by  European  visitoi),  lo  be  relics  o(  a  primeval 


o,  cleaved  an  Arab  sc 


In  the 


own,  below  the  Acropolis,  ontheS.E.  b  a  (oiall  templs 
r  imperial  age,  consisting  ol  a  semidrculat  ceDa  with  a 
3f  eight  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  projecliiig 
re.  The  cella  is  decorated  without  with  a  frieze,  and 
h  pilhus  and  arcading.  This  temple  owes  its  prcserva- 
^  use  as  a  church  ol  St  Barbara,  a  local  martyr,  also 
\y  the  Egyptian  Hellopolis.  Hence  the  building  1ft 
Bsrbarat  al-atika.    Considerable  n      ■        '  ■•     " 


BJURH,  a  sman  town  in  the  provinc 

ra.  by  nn  E.  of  Hilversum,  at  the  June 

Utrecht.    Like  Hilversum  it  is  situated 

1  and  wooded  surroundings,  and  is 

>r people  from  Anuierdim.    Tbe  Baatiiache  Bosch, 

tlieldit*  uuthwud  to  Soestdyh,  ii4iereUiertii>iayil< 
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Mftt,  origioally  ftcqdfed  by  the  state  in  1795.  LoubBonafAtte, 
king  of  Holtand,  who  was  very  fond  of  Uie  spot,  formed  a  aoo- 
la^cal  ooUedion  here  which  waa  removed  to  iiljnsterdam  in  X809. 
In  x8i6  the  estate  was  presented  by  the  nation  to  the  ponce  of 
Orange  (afterwards  King  William  IL)  in  recognition  of  his 
services  at  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras.  Since  then  the  palace  and 
grounds  have  been  considtia^  eidarged  and  beautified.  Qoee 
to  BaaoB  in  the  south-west  were  former  situated  the  ancient 
castks  ol  Dratenbwrg  and  Drakenstein,  and  at  Vuursche  there 
b  a  remarkable  dofanea. 

BABADAO,  or  Babajtao,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Tulcea, 
Rumania;  situated  on  a  small  bike  formed  by  the  river  Taitza 
among  the  densely  wooded  highlands  of  the  northern  Dobrudja. 
Pop.  (i90o>  about  5SOO.  The  Taitaa  lake  b  divided  only  by  a 
strip  oi  mardibnd  from  Lake  Ream,  a  broad  landlocked  Actt 
W  water  whkh  opens  on  the  Bbck  Sea.  Babadag  b  a  market 
for  the  wool  and  mutton  of  the  Dobrodja.  It  was  founded  by 
Bajresid  L,  sultan  of  the  Tbrka  from  1389  to  1405.  It  occasion- 
ally served  as  the  winter  headquarters  of  the  T^ks  in  their  wars 
with  Russia,  and  was  bombarded  by  the  Russians  in  1854. 

BABBA6B,  CHARU8  (1793-1871),  English  mathematician 
and  mefhanifian,  was  born  on  the  a6th  of  December  1792  at 
Tcignmouth  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  sdiool, 
and  afterwards  entered  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1814.  Though  he  did  not  compete  in  the  mathe- 
matical tripos,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  the  university 
In  the  years  1815*1817  he  contributed  three  papers  on  the 
**  Calculus  of  Functions  "  to  the  PkUosaphUol  Trttnsactions,  and 
in  1816  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  Along  with 
Sir  John  Hencbel  and  Oeorge  Peacock  be  laboured  to  raise  the 
standard  of  mathematical  instruction  in  Engbnd,  and  e^Mcially 
endeavoured  to  supersede  the  Newtonian  by  Uie  Ldbnitsian 
notation  in  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Babbage^  attention 
seems  to  have  been  very  early  drawn  to  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  errors  introduced  into  astronomical  and  other 
cakubtums  through  inaccuracies  in  the  computation  of  tables. 
He  contributed  to  the  R(^  Society  some  nodces  on  the  rebtioD 
between  notation  and  mechanism;  and  in  1832,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  calcubtlon 
and  printing  of  mathematical  tables,  he  discussed  the  principles 
of  a  calculating  engine,  to  the  construction  of  which  he  devoted 
many  years  of  hb  life;  Government  was  induced  to  grant  its 
aid,  and  the  inventor  himself  spent  a  portion  of  hb  private  fortune 
In  the  'prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  He  travelled  through 
fevnal  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  examining  different  systems 
of  madiinery;  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  were 
pttblt^ied  in  the  admiraUe  littb  woric,  Economy  of  Machines 
end  Mana^achires  (1834).  The  great  calcubting  engine  was 
never  completed;  the  constructor  i4^>arently  desired  to  adopt 
a  new  prindpie  when  tiie  first  specimen  was  nearly  complete, 
to  make  it  not  a  difference  but  an  analjrtical  engine,  and  the 
government  declined  to  accept  the  further  risk  (see  Calculating 
MACBnfSs).  From  1828  to  1839 Babbage  was  Lucasmn  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge.  He  contributed  bigely  to  several 
scientific  periodicab,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Astronomical  (1820)  and  Statbtical  (1834)  Societies.  He  only 
once  endeavoured  to  enter  public  life,  when,  in  183  a,  he  stood 
vnsoccenfulty  for  the  borough  of  Finsbury.  During  the  later 
years  of  hb  hie  he  resided  in  London,  devoting  hinnelf  to  the 
construction  of  madunes  capabk  of  pcrformmg  arithmetical 
and  even  dgebraical  calcubdons.  He  died  at  London  on  the 
i8th  of  October  X871.  He  gives  a  few  biographical  detaih  in 
bb  Passages  from  the  Ikfr  of  a  Pkiiosopher  (1864).  a  work  which 
throws  connderable  light  upon  hb  somtwhat  pccuibr  character. 
Hb  works,  pamphlets  and  papers  were  very  numerous;  in  the 
Passages  he  enumerates  eighty  separate  wiltings.  Of  these  the 
most  important,  besides  the  few  already  mentioned,  are  Tables  of 
LogarUkms  (1826);  Comparative  View  of  the  Various  Instiluiions 
for  the  Assurance  of  Lives  (1826);  Decline  of  Science  in  England 
(1830);  Ninth  Bridgewafer  Treatise  (1837);  The  Exposition  of 
tSst  (1851). 

^etUonlUyIiolicttkRo9^'A$ttonomiealSotkty,ytL^ 


BABBU  the.native  name  of  the  dty  called  Babylon  (f.v.)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  modem  If  tUoA.  It  means  "gate  of  the  god,*' not"gate 
of  the  gods,"  €orre^)onding  to  the  Assyrian  Bdb-UL  According 
to  Gen.  xi.  1-9  (J),  mankind,  after  the  deluge,  travelled  from  the 
mountain  of  the  East,  where  the  ark  had  rested,  and  settled  in 
Shinar.  Here  they  attempted  to  build  a  dty  and  a  tower  whoae 
top  mi^t  reach  unto  heaven,  but  were  miracutousiy  prevented 
by  their  language  being  confounded.  In  thb  way  the  diveraty 
<^  human  qieech  and  ^  disperBtoo  of  mankind  were  acoMmted 
for;  and  in  Gen.  xi.  9  (J)  an  etymology  was  found  for  the  nsaat 
of  Babylon  in  the  Hebrew  verb  bdlal, "  to  confuse  or  confound," 
Babdbdng  regarded  as  a  contraction  of  Balbel.  inGen.x.xoit 
b  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  kingdomd  Niimod. 

The  origin  of  the  story  has  not  been  found  in  Babylonia.  Tho 
tower  was  no  doubt  suggerted  by  one  of  the  temple  towers  of 
Babybn.  W.  A.  Bennet  (Genais,  p.  169;  d.  Hommel  in  Hastings* 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible)  suggests  £-Saggib,  the  great  tempb 
of  Merodach  (Marduk).  The  variety  of  baguages  and  the  dis< 
persion  of  mankind  were  regarded  as  a  curse,  and  it  b  probable 
that,  as  Prof.  Cheyne  (Encyclopaedia  BibUcOi  eoL  411)  says,  there 
was  an  andent  North  Semitic  myth  to  explain  it  The  event 
was  afterwards  localized  in  Bahykm.  The  myth,  as  k  appears 
in  Genesis,  b  quite  polytheistic  and  anthropomorphic  Aocordiag 
to  Cornelius  Alexander  (frag.  10)  aadAbydema  (frags,  sand^ 
the  towor  was  overthrown  by  the  winds;  according  to  Yaqnt 
(i.  448  f.)  and  the  Lisan  d-*Araib  (xHi.  72)  mankind  were  swept 
together  by  winds  into  the  plain  afterwards  called  "  Babilr" 
and  were  scattered  again  in  the  same  way  (see  further  D.  B« 
Macdonald  in  the  Jeirish  Encyclopaedia),  A  tradition  ^wSiKr 
to  that  Of  the  towerof  Babel  b  found  in  Central  America.  Xdhua, 
one  of  the  seven  giants  rescued  from  the  dduge,  htuHx  the  great 
pyramid  of  Chohib  in  order  to  storm  heaven.  The  gods,  how* 
ever,  destroyed  it  with  fire  and  confoimd^  Ae  bnguage  of  the 
builders.  Traces  of  a  sotnewhat  simlbr  story  have  sJso  been 
met  with  among  the  Mongolian  Tharus  in  northern  Indb 
(Report  of  the  Census  of  Bengal^  1872,  p.  160),  and,  according 
to  Dr  Livingstone,  among  the  Africans  of  Lake  Ngami.  Thd 
Esthonian  myth  of "  the  Cooking  of  Languages  "  (Kohl,  Reisem 
in  die  Ostseeprovimen^  ii.  251-255)  may  also  be  compared,  as 
well  as  the  Australbn  bgend  of  the  origin  of  the  diversity  oi 
speech  (Geistlcker,  Retsen^  vtA,  iv.  pp.  381  scq.). 

BAB-BL-M  ANDBB  (Arab,  for  *"  The  Gate  of  Tears  '^^  the  strait 
between  Arabb  and  Africa  which  connects  the  Red  Sea  (^.t.) 
with  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dangers 
attending  its  navigation,  or,  according  to  an  Arabic  l^endj 
from  the  numbers  who  were  drowned  by  the  earthquake  which 
separated  Asia  and  Africa.  The  dbtance  across  b  about  20  m. 
from  Ras  Menheli  on  the  Arabbn  coast  to  Ras  Siyan  on  the 
African.  The  island  of  Periro  (q.v.),  a  British  possession,  divides 
the  strait  into  two  channcb,  of  which  the  eastern,  known  as  the 
Bablskender  (Abxander's  Strait),  is  2  m.  wide  and  16  fathoms 
deep,  whilethe  western,  or  Dact-el-Mayun,  has  a  width  of  about 
16  m.  and  a  depth  of  170  fathoms.  Near  the  African  coast  Kef 
a  group  of  smaller  isbnds  known  as  the  "  Seven  Brothers.*^ 
There  is  a  surface  current  inwards  in  the  eastern  channel,  but  a 
strong  under-current  outwards  in  the  western  channel. 

BABBNBERG,  the  name  of  a  Franconbn  family  which  held 
the  duchy  of  Austria  before  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
Its  eariiest  known  ancestor  was  one  Poppo,  who  early  tn  the 
9th  century  was  count  in  Gmpfeld.  One  of  hb  sons,  Henry, 
called  margrave  and  dnke  in  Francohia,  fell  fighting  agi^st  tho 
Normans  in  886;  another,  Poppo,  was  margrave  in  Thuringi^ 
from  880  to  893,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  German  Ung  Amolf . 
The  family  had  been  favoured  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat, 
but  Amulf  reversed  this  poUcy  in  favour  of  the  rival  family  ol 
the  Conradines.  The  leaders  of  the  Babenbergs  were  the  tht«e 
sons  of  Duke  Henry,  who  called  themsdves  after  their  castle  of 
Babenberg  on  the  upper  Main,  round  which  their  possessions 
centred.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  families  was  intensified 
by  their  efforU  to  extend  their  authority  in  the  region  of  the 
middle  Main,  and  this  qusrrel,  known  as  the  "  Babenberg  feud/' 
came  to  a  head  at  the  bcginnhag  of  the  loth  century  during  the 
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troubled  reign  of  the  German  king,  Loois  the  Child.  Two  of 
ihe  Babenbeif  brothers  were  killed,  and  the  survivor  Adalbert 
was  summoned  before  the  imperial  court  by  the  regent  Hatto  I., 
ardibishop  of  Mains,  a  partisan  of  the  Conradines.  He  refused 
to  appear,  held  his  own  for  a  time  in  his  castle  at  Theras 
against  the  king's  forces,  but  surrendered  in  906,  and  in  ^ite  of 
a  promise  of  safe^onduct  was  beheaded.  From  this  time  the 
Babenbergs  lost  their  influence  in  Franconia;  but  in  976  Leopold, 
a  member  of  the  family  who  was  a  count  in  the  Donnegau,  is 
described  as  margrave  of  the  ^East  Mark,  a  district  not  more 
than  60  m.  in  breadth  on.the  eastern  frontier  of  Bavaria  which 
grew  into  the  duchy  of  Austria.  Leopold,  who  probably  received 
the  mark  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  Otto  II. 
during  the  Bavarian  ruing  in  976,  extoided  its  area  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hungarians,  and  was  succeeded  in  994  by  his  son 
Henry  L  Henry,  who  continued  his  father's  policy,  was  followed 
In  1018  by  his  brother  Adalbert  and  in  2055  by  his  nephew 
Ernest,  whose  marked  loyalty  to  the  emperors  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.  was  rewarded  by  many  tokens  of  favour.  The 
succeeding  margrave,  Leopold  II.,  quarrelled  with  Henry  IV., 
who  was  unable  to  oust  him  from  the  mark  or  to  prevent  the 
succession  of  his  son  Leopold  III*  In  1096.  Leopold  supported 
Henry,  s<m  of  Henry  IV.,  in  his  rising  against  his  father,  but  was 
soon  drawn  over  to  the  emperor's  side,  and  in  1 106  married  his 
daughter  Agnes,  widow  of  Frederick  I.,  duke  of  Swabia.  He 
declined  the  imperial  crown  in  1125.  His  seal  in  founding 
monasteries  earned  for  him  hb  surname  "  the  Pious,"  and 
canonization  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  patron  saint  of  Austria.  One  of  Leopold's  sons  was  Otto, 
bishop  of  Freising  (q.9.).  His  eldest  son,  Leopold  IV.,  became 
margrave  in  1136,  and  in  1139  received  from  the  German  king 
Conrad  III.  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
Duke  Henry  the  Proud.  Leopold's  brother  Henry  (sumamed 
Jasomirgott  from  his  favourite  oath,  "  So  help  me  Godl")  was 
made  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  11 40,  and  became  margrave 
of  Austria  on  Leopold's  death  in  1 14 1.  Having  nuurried  Gertrude, 
the  widow  of  Henry  the  Proud,  he  was  invested  in  1 143  with  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  resigned  his  office  as  count  palatine.  In 
ti47  he  went  on  crusade,  and  after  his  return  renounced  Bavaria 
at  the  instance  of  the  new  king  Frederick  L  As  compensation 
for  thb,  Austria,  the  capital  of  which  had  been  tranaferred  to 
Vienna  in  1146,  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  The  secoad  duke  wtas 
Henry's  son  Leopold  I.,  who  succeed«l  him  in  1177  and  took 
part  in  the  crusadesof  1282  and  1x90.  In  Palestine  he  quarrelled 
Irith  Richard  I.,  king  of  England^  captured  him  on  his  home- 
ward journey  and  handed  him  over  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
Leopold  increased  the  territories  of  the  Babenbergs  by  acquiring 
Styria  in  119a  under  the  will  of  his  kinsman  Duke  Ottakar  IV. 
He  dttd  in  1194,  and  Austria  fell  to  one  son,  Frederick,  and 
Styria  to  another,  Leopold;  but  on  Frederick's  death  in  1x98 
they  were  again  united  by  Duke  Leopold  II.,  sumamed  "  the 
Glorious."  Hie  new  duke  fought  against  the  infidel  in  Spain, 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  but  is  more  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  a 
patron  of  letters  and  a  founder  of  towns.  Under  him  Vienna 
became  the  centra  of  culture  in  Germany  and  the  great  school 
of  Minnesingers  (f.v.).  .His  later  years  were  spent  in  strife 
with  hb  son  Frederick,  and  he  died  in  X330  at  San  Germano, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  arrange  the  peace  between  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  altd  Pope  Gregory  IX.  His  son  Frederick  II. 
foUowed  as  duke,  and  earned  the  name  of  "  Quarrelsome  "  by 
constant  struggles  with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
and  with  the  emperor.  He  deprived  his  mother  and  sisters 
of  their  possessions,  was  hated  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his 
oppressions,  and  in  1336  was  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  and 
driven  from  Austria.  Restored  when  the  emperor  was  excom- 
municated, he  treated  in  vain  with  Frederick  for  the  erection  of 
Austria  into  a  kingdom.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  x  246,  when 
the  male  line  of  the  Babenbergs  became  extinct.  The  dty  of 
Bamberg  grew  up  around  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  family. 

Sec  G.  Jurittch.  Geschichte  der  Babenberi^  und  Hurtr  Ldndir 
(IntMbnick.  1894):  M.  Schmits,  OesUmUhs  Sctuytm-WiUdtkacktr 
eAar  dtf  Dyimtitdtr  JMenbtr^r  (Munich.  tUo)» 


BABIR*  or  Babas  (r4S3-'X53o),  a  famous  conqueror  of  India 
and  founder  of  the  so-called  Mogul  dynasty.  His  name  was 
Zahir  ud-din-Mahomet,  and  he  was  given  the  surname  of  Baber, 
meaning  the  tiger.  Bom  on  the  X4th  of  February  X483,  he  was 
a  descendant  of  Timor,  and  his  father,  Omar  Sheik,  was  king  of 
Ferghana,  a  district  of  what  is  now  Russian  Turkestan.  Omar 
died  in  1495,  and  Baber,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  An  attempt  made  by  his  undes  to 
didodge  him  proved  unsuccessful,  and  no  sooner  was  the  young 
sovereign  firmly  settled  than  he  began  to  meditate  an  extension 
of  his  own  dominions.  In  X497  he  attacked  and  gained  possession 
of  Samarkand,  to  which  he  always  seems  to  have  thought  he 
had  a  natural  and  hereditary  right.  A  rebellion  among  bis 
nobles  robbed  him  of  his  native  kingdom,  and  while  marching 
to  recover  it  his  troops  deserted  him,  and  he  lost  Samarkand 
also.  After  some  reverses  he  regained  both  these  places,  but  ia 
1 501  his  most  fonnidaUe  enemy,  Shafbani  (Sheibani)  Khan, 
ruler  of  the  Uzbegs,  defeated  him  in  a  great  engagement  and 
drove  him  from  Samarkand.  For  three  years  he  wandered  about 
trying  in  vain  to  recover  his  k)st  possessions;  at  last,  in  1504, 
he  gathered  some  troops,  and  crossing  the  snowy  Hindu  Kush 
besieged  and  captured  the  strong  dty  of  KabuL  By  this 
dexterous  stroke  he  gained  a  new  and  wttlthy  kingdom,  and 
completdy  re-established  his  fortunes.  In  the  following  year 
he  united  with  Hussain  Mirsa  of  Herat  against  Shaibani.  The 
death  of  Hussain  put  a  stop  to  this  expedition,  Init  Baber  spent 
a  year  at  Herat,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  that  capitaL  He 
returned  to  Kabul  in  time  to  qudl  a  formidable  rebellion,  but 
two  years  later  a  revolt  among  some  of  the  leading  Moguls 
drove  him  from  his  dty.  He  was  compelled  to  take  to  fHght 
with  very  few  oompaiuons,  but  his  great  personal  courage  and 
daring  struck  the  army  of  his  opponents  with  such  dismay  that 
they  again  retunted  to  thdr  allegiance  and  Baber  regained  his 
kingdom.  Once  again,  in  15 10,  after  the  death  of  SlMJfaaai,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  his  native  ooontiy.  He 
received  considerable  aid  from  Shah  Ismad  of  Persia,  and  in 
X5XX  made-a  triiunphal  entry  into  Samarkand.  But  in  1514  fatf 
was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Usbegs  and  WHh  difficulty  reached 
Kabul.  He  seems  now  to  have  resigned  all  hopes  of  recovering 
Ferghana,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  dreaded  an  invasion  of 
the  Usbegs  from  the  west,  his  attention  was  more  and  more 
drawn  towards  India.  Several  preliminary  incursions  had  been 
already  made,  when  in  x  591  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
a  more  extended  expedition.  Ibrahim,  emperor  of  Delhi,  had 
made  himself  detested,  even  by  his  Afghan  xiobles,  several  of 
whom  called  upon  Baber  for  assistance.  He  at  once  assembled 
his  forces,  xa,ooo  strong,  with  some  pieces  of  artillery  and 
marched  into  India.  Ibrahim,  with  xoo,ooo  soldiers  and  numerv 
ous  dcphants,  advanced  agahist  him.  The  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Panipat  on  the  aist  of  April  1526,  when  Ibrahim 
was  slain  and  his  army  routed.  Baber  at  once  took  possession 
of  Agra.  A  still  more  fomudable  enemy  awaited  him;  the 
Rana  Sanga  of  Mewar  collected  the  enoraious  force  of  210,000 
men,  with  which  he  moved  against  the  invaders.  On  all  sides 
there  was  danger  and  revolt,  even  Saber's  own  soldiers,  worn 
out  with  the  heat  of  this  new  climate,  longed  for  Kabul.  By 
vigorous  measures  and  inspiriting  speeches  he  restored  thdr 
courage,  though  his  own  heart  was  nearly  failing  him,  and  in  his 
distress  he  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  had  been  addicted* 
At  Kanwaha,  on  the  xoth  of  March  X537,  be  won  a  great  victory 
and  made  himself  absolute  m^bter  of  northern  India.  The 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  arranging  the  affairs  and 
revenues  of  his  new  empire  and  in  improving  his  capital,  Agra^ 
He  died  on  the  a6th  of  December  X530  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 
Baber  was  above  the  middle  height,  of  great  strength  and  an  ad* 
mirable  archer  and  swordsman,  ffis  mind  was  as  well  cultivated 
as  his  bodily  powers;  he  wrote  well,  and  his  observations  an 
generally  acute  and  accurate ;  he  was  brave,  kindly  and  generoiitt. 

Full  materials  for  his  life  are  found  in  hit  Memoirs,  written  by 
himself  (translated  into  English  by  Leyden  and  Erskinc  (Londoa. 
i8i62:  abridged  in  Caldecott.  Lift  of^  Baber  (London,  1844).    See 
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.  BABBUP.  FBAX^OIt  KOBL  (i  760-t  797)*  knomi  m  CiAOOivt 
Babeup,  French  political  agitator  and  journalist,  was  bom  at 
Saint  Qucntin  on  the  33rd  of  Koveraber  1 760.  His  father,  Claude 
Babeuf,  had  deserted  the  French  array  in  1738  and  taken  service 
under  Maria  Theresa,  rising,  it  is  said,  to  the  rank  of  major. 
Amnestied  in  1755  he  returned  to  France,  but  soon  sank  into 
dire  poverty,  being  forced  to  earn  a  pittance  for  his  wife  and 
fomily  as  a  day  hbourer.  The  hardships  endured  by  Babeuf 
during  early  years  do  much  to  explain  his  later  opinions.  He 
bad  received  from  his  father  the  smatterings  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  domestic 
servant,  and  from  1785  occupied  the  invidious  oflke  of  com- 
missaire  d  terrier,  his  function  being  to  assist  the  nobles  and 
priests  in  the  assertion  of  their  feudal  rights  as  against  the 
unfortunate  peasants.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  Babeuf 
was  in  the  employ  of  a  land  surveyor  at  Roye.  His  father  had 
died  in  1780,  and  he  was  now  the  sole  support,  not  only  of  his 
wife  and  two  children,  but  of  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  the  life  and 
•oul  of  the  malcontents  of  the  place.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
writer,  and  the  first  germ  of  his  future  socialism  is  contained  in 
a  letter  of  the  axst  of  March  1787,  one  of  a  scries — mainly  on 
literature— addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Arras. 
In  1789  he  drew  up  the  first  article  of  the  cckier  of  the  electors 
of  the  haUliagt  of  Roye,  demanding  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights.  Then,  from  July  to  Cktobcr,  he  was  in  Paris  super- 
intending  the  puUication  of  bis  first  work:  Cadastre  perpituel, 
dUU  d  PassembUe  nationale,  Van  ij8q  et  le  premier  de  la  liberU 
froMfaise,  which  was  written  in  1787  and  issued  in  1790.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  against  feudal  aids  and  the 
goMle,  for  which  he  was  denounced  and  arrested,  but  provision- 
ally released.  In  October,  on  his  return  to  Roye,  he  founded 
the  Correspondant  picard,  the  violent  character  of  which  cost  him 
another  arrest.  In  November  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
municipality  of  Roye,  but  was  expelled.  In  March  1791  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  report  on  the  national  property 
{Hens  nationanx)  in  the  town,  and  in  September  1792  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Somme. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  violence  of  his  attitude  nude  his 
position  intolerable  to  himself  and  others,  and  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  post  of  administrator  of  the  district  of 
Montdidier.  Here  he  was  accused  of  fraud  for  having  sub- 
stituted one  name  for  another  in  a  deed  of  transfer  of  national 
lands.  It  is  probable  that  his  fault  was  one  of  negligence  only; 
but,  distrusting  the  impartiality  of  the  judges  of  the  Somme, 
he  fled  to  Paris,  and  on  the  33rd  <^  August  1793  was  condemned 
in  contumaciam  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  Meanwhile 
he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  relief  committee  (comiti 
4es  subsistances)  of  the  commune  of  Paris.  The  judges  of  Amiens, 
however,  pursued  him  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  which 
took  pUce  in  Brumaire  of  the  year  II.  (1794).  The  court  of 
cassation  quashed  the  sentence,  through  defect  of  form,  but 
sent  Babeuf  for  a  new  trial  before  the  Aisne  tribunal,  by  which 
be  was  acquitted  on  the  i8th  of  July. 

Babeuf  now  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1794  published  the  first  number  of  his  Journai  de  la  liberU  de  la 
presUf  the  title  of  which  was  altered  on  the  5th  of  October  to 
Le  Tribun  du  peuple.  The  execution  of  Robespierre  on  the  38th 
of  July  had  ended  the  Terror,  and  Babeuf— now  self-styled 
"  Gracchus  "  Babeuf —defended  the  men  of  Thermidor  and 
attacked  the  fallen  terrorists  with  his  usual  violence.  But  he 
also  attacked,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  socialistic 
theories,  the  economic  outcome  of  the  Revolution.-  This  was 
an  attitude  which  had  few  supporters,  even  in  the  Jacobin  club, 
and  in  October  Babeuf  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  at  Arras. 
Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  certain  terrorist  prisoners, 
notably  of  Lebois,  editor  of  the  Journal  de  VigaliUf  afterwards 
of  the  Ami  du  peuple,  papers  which  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
Marat  He  emerged  from  prison  a  confirmed  terrorist  and  con- 
vinced that  his  Utopia,  fully  proclaimed  to  the  world  in  No.  33  of 
his  Tribun,  could  only  be  realized  through  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  1793.    He  was  now  in  open  conflict  with  the 


whole  trend  of  public  opiaioa.  In  Filbruaiy  179s  he  was  again 
arrested,  and  the  Tribuu  du  peupU  was  solemnly  burnt  in 
the  Thtttre  des  Bergdres  by  the  jeunesu  dorie,  the  young 
men  whose  mission  it  was  to  blud^n  Jacobinism  out  of  the 
streets  and  caf^  But  for  the  ai^alling  economic  conditions 
produced  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  asrignais,  Babeuf  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  other  agitators  who  were  whipped  into 
obscurity. 

It  was  the  attempts  of  the  Directory  to  deal  with  this  ecanomic 
crisb  that  gave  Babeuf  his  real  hbtoric  importance,  flic  new 
government  was  pledged  to  aboUsh  the  vidous  system  by  which 
Paris  was  fed  at  the  expense  of  all  France,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  distribution  of  bread  and  meat  at  nominal  prices  was  fixed 
for  the  aoth  of  February  1796.  The  announcement  caused  the 
most  wide-spread  consternation.  Not  only  the  workmen  and 
the  Urge  class  of  idlers  attracted  to  Paris  by  the  system,  but 
rentiers  and  government  officials,  whose  incomes  were  paid  in 
assignats  on  a  scale  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  government,  saw 
themselves  threatened  with  actual  starvaticm.  The  government 
yielded  to  the  ouury  that  arose;  but  the  expedients  by  whidi 
it  sought  to  mitigate  the  evil,  notably  the  division  of  those 
entitled  to  relief  into  classes,  only  incrnsed  the  slarm  and  the 
discontent.  The  uaiversal  misery  gave  point  to  the  virulent 
attacks  of  Babeuf  on  the  existing  order,  and  at  last  gained 
him  a  hearing.  He  gathered  round  him  a  small  circle  of  his  im- 
mediate followers  known  as  the  SodHi  dos  Bgaux,  soon  merged 
wkh  the  rump  of  the  Jacobins,  who  met  at  the  Panthron; 
and  in  November  179s  he  was  reported  by  the  police  to  be 
openly  preaching  "insurrection,  revolt  and  the  constitution 

of  1793.'* 

For  a  time  the  government,  while  keeping  itself  informed  of  his 
activities,  left  him  alone;  for  it  suited  the  Directory  to  let  the 
socialist  agitation  continue,  in  order  to  frighten  the  people  from 
joining  in  any  royalist  movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  regime.  Moreover  the  mass  of  the  otariers,  even  of 
extreme  views,  were  repelled  by  Babeuf s  blood  thirstiness; 
and  the  police  agents  reported  that  his  agitation  was  making 
nuny  converts— for  the  government  The  Jacobin  club  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  refused  to  admit  Babeuf  and  Lebois,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "  igorgeurs."  With  the  development 
of  the  economic  crisis,  however,  Babeuf's  influence  increased. 
After  the  club  of  the  Pantheon  was  closed  by  Bonaparte,  on  the 
a7th  of  February  1796.  his  aggressive  activity  redoubled.  In 
Vent6se  and  Germinal  he  published,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  LaJande,  soldat  de  la  4>atrie,"  a  new  paper,  the  £daircur  du 
peuple,  on  le  difenseur  de  ving^cinq  millions  d'opprinUs,  which 
was  hawked  clandestinely  from  groxip  to  group  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  At  the  same  time  No.  40  of  the  Tribun  excited  an  Immense 
sensation.  In  this  he  praised  the  authors  of  the  September 
massacres  as  "  deserving  well  of  their  country,"  and  declared 
that  a  more  complete  "  September  and  "  was  needed  to  annihilate 
the  actual  government,  which  consisted  of  "starvers,  blood* 
suckers,  tyrants,  hangmen,  rogues  and  mountebanks."  The 
distress  among  all  classes  continued  to  be  appalling;  and  in 
March  the  attempt  of  the  Directory  to  replace  the  assignats 
{q.v,)  by  a  new  issue  of  mandats  created  fresh  dissatisfaction 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  hopes  first  raised.  A  cry  went  up 
that  national  bankruptcy  had  bc«n  declared,  and  thousands  of  the 
lower  dassof  ouvrier hcgfin  to  rally  to  Babeufs  flag.  On  the  4th 
of  April  it  ^-as  reported  to  the  government  that  500,000  people 
in  Paris  were  in  need  of  relief.  From  the  nth  Paris  was  pla- 
carded with  posters  headed  Analyse  de  la  doctrine  de  Babentf  (sic), 
tribun  du  peuple,  of  which  the  opening  sentence  ran:  "  Nature 
has  given  to  every,  man  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
share  in  all  property,"  and  which  ended  with  a  call  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  1 793.  Babeuf's  song  Mouranl  dejaim,  mourani 
de  froid  (Dying  of  hunger,  dying  of  cdd),  set  to  a  popular  air. 
began, to  be  sung  in  the  caf£s,  with  immense  applause;  and 
reports  were  current  that  the  disaffected  troops  in  the  camp  of 
Grencllc  were  ready  to  join  an  imeute  against  the  government. 
The  Directory  thought  it  time  to  act ;  the  bureau  central  had 
accumulated  through  iu  agents,  notably  the  ex-captain  Georgss 
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Grisel,  who  had  been  initiated  into  Babeufa  aodety,  complete 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  for  an  armed  rising  fixed  for  Flor€al  sa, 
year  IV.  (nth  of  May  1796),  in  which  Jaoobins  and  socialists 
were  combined.  On  the  lolh  of  May  Babeuf  was  arrested 
with  many  of  his  associates,  among  whom  were  A.  Darth^  and 
P.  M.  Buonarroti,  the  ex-members  of  the  Convention,  Robert 
Lindct,  J.  A.  B.  Anur,  M.  G.  A.  Vadier  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Drouet,  famous  as  the  postmaster  of  Saint-Menehould  who 
had  arrested  Louis  XVI.,  and  now  a  member  of  the  CouAcU 
of  Five  Hundred. 

The  c»up  was  perfectly  successful.  The  last  number  of  the 
Tribun  appeared  on  the  14th  of  April,  but  Lebois  in  the  Amidu 
peuple  tried  to  incite  the  96ldiers  to  revolt,  and  for  a  wlule  there 
were  rumours  of  a  military  rising.  The  trial  of  Babeuf  and  his 
accomplices  was  fixed  to  take  pbure  before  the  newly  constituted 
high  court  of  justice  at  Veod^me.  On  Fructldor  10  and  1 1  (27th 
and  28th  of  August),  when  the  prisoners  were  removed  from 
Paris,  there  were  tentative  efforts  at  a  riot  with  a  view  to  rescue, 
but  these  were  easily  suppressed.  The  attempt  of  five  or  six 
hundred  Jacobins  <7th  of  September)  to  rouse  the  soldiers  at 
Crenelle  met  with  no  better  success.  The  trial  of  Babeuf  and 
the  others,  begiu  at  VendAme  on  the  30th  of  February  1797, 
lasted  two  months.  The  government  for  reasons  of  their  own 
made  the  socialist  Babeuf  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  though 
more  important  people  than  he  were  impUcated;  and  his  own 
vanity  played  admirably  into  their  hands.  On  Pnirial  7  (a<Hh 
of  April  1797)  Babeuf  and  Darth^  were  condemned  to  death; 
some  of  the  prisoners,  including  Buonarroti,  were  exiled;  the 
rest,  including  Vadier  and  hn  fdlow-conventionab,  were 
acquitted.  Drouet  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  according 
to  Barras,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Directory.  Babeuf  and 
Darth^  were  executed  at  Venddme  on  Prairial  8  (1797). 

Babeuf's  character  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated 

above.    He  was  a  type  of  the  French  revolutionists,  exdtaUe, 

warm-hearted,  half-educated,  who  lost  their  mental  and  moral 

balance  in  the  chaos  of  the  revolutionary  period.    Historically, 

hb  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  propound 

socialism  as  a  practical  policy,  and  the  father  of  the  movements 

which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  1848 

and  187 1. 

See  V.  Advielle.  Hist,  de  Cnuchus  BtAenfa  it  Bahoumsme  (a  vols., 
Paris.  1884);  P.^  M.  Buonarroti,  Cmsptratum  pom  Cigaaf,  iiU 


w&hrend  der  RevolutumsteU  von  1780-1800  ^ena,  1874).  French 
trans,  by  P.  Viollct,  Paris  pendant  la  RholuttoH  d^aprh  t$s  rapports 
de  la  poliu  secth;  1789-1800  (4  vols..  i88o-i8<)4);  A.  Schmidt. 
TabUaux  de  la  Rivolution  franfaue,  6fc*  (Leipzig,  1867-1870).  a 
conoction  of  reports  of  the  secret  police  on  which  the  above  work 
Is  based.  A  full  report  of  the  trial  at  Venddme  was  published  in 
four  volumes  at  Pans  in  1797,  Dibats  du  prods,  6rc.    (W.  A.  R) 

BAfiflSlf.  the  religion  founded  in  Persia  in  a.d.  1844-1845 
by  M(rz&  'AH  Muhammad  of  Shfriz,  a  young  Sayyid  who  was 
at  that  time  not  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Before  his  ''manifesta- 
tion "  (MukOr),  of  which  he  gives  in  the  Persian  Baydn  a  date 
corresponding  to  23rd  May  1844,  he  was  a  disdplc  of  Sayyid 
K&aim  of  Rasht,  the  leader  of  the  Shaykhfs,  a  sect  of  extreme 
Shfites  characterized  by  the  doctrine  (called  by  them  Ruht^' 
rdbT,  **  the  fourth  support  **)  that  at  all  times  Uiere  must  exist 
an  intermediary  between  the  twelfth  Im&m  and  his  faithful 
folldwers.  This  intermediary  they  called  **  the  perfect  Sfaf "ite," 
and  hh  prototype  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  four  successive  Bdbs  or 
"  gates  "  throu^  whom  alone  the  twelfth  Imim,  duriiig  the 
period  of  his  "  minor  occultation  "  {GhaybaS-isit^fAt  aj>.  874- 
940),  held  communication  with  his  partisans.  It  was  in  this 
sense,  and  not,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  in  the  sense  of  "  Gate  of 
God  '*  or  "  Gate  of  Reh'gion,"  that  the  title  Btf  ft  was  understood 
and  assumed  by  Mfrz&'AU  Mxihammad;  but,though  still  generaUy 
tfausstyled  by  non-B&bfs,  he  soon  assumed  the  higher  title  of  Nuqta 
("  Point  "),  and  the  title  Bdb,  thus  left  vacant,  was  conferred  on 
his  ardent  disciple,  Mulli  Husayn  of  Bushrawayh. 

The  history  of  the  B&bfs,  though  covering  a  comparatively 
short  period,  is  so  full  of  incident  and  the  particulars  now  available 


are  so  numefoos,  that  the  foOowfng  accovnt  ptuports  to  be'ooly 
the  briefest  sketch.  The  B&b'himself  was  in  captiNdty'  first  at 
Shf  lis,  then  at  M&kfi,  and  lastly  at  Chihrfq,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  six  years  (May  1844  until  July  1850)  of  his  brief 
CAtter,  but  an  active  propaganda  was  carried  on  by  his  disciples, 
which  resulted  in  several  serious  revolts  against  the  government, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Sh&h  in  September  1848. 
Of  these  risings  the  firat  (December  1848-July  1849)  took  place 
in  Mizandarin,  at  the  ruinM  shrine  of  Shaykh  TabarsI,  near 
Birfuiiish,  where  the  B&bfs,  led  by  Mulli  Muhammad  'All  of 
B&rfui6sh  and  Mulli  Husayn  of  Bu^rawayh  ("  the  first  who 
believed  "),  defied  the  shah's  troops  for  seven  months  before 
they  were  finally  subdued  and  put  to  death.  The  revolt  tti 
Zanj&n  in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  headed  by  Mulli  Muhammad 
*A1I  Zanjinf,  also  lasted  seven  or  eight  months  (May-December 
1850),  while  a  serious  but  leas  protracted  struggle  was  waged 
against  the  government  at  Nfrfz  in  Firs  by  Agi  Sayyid  Yaby& 
of  Nfrfz.  Both  revolts  were  in  progress  when  the  Bib,  with  one 
of  his  devoted  disciples,  was  brought  from  his  prison  at  Chihrfq  to 
Tabriz  and  publicly  shot  in  front  of  the  arg  or  citadel.  The 
body,  after  being  exposed  for  some  days,  was  recovered  by  the 
Bil^  and  conveyed  to  a  shrine  near  Tehrin,  whence  it  was 
ultimately  remo^  to  Acre  in  Syria,  where  it  is  now  buried. 
For  the  next  two  years  comparatively  little  was  heard  of  the 
Bibis,  but  on  the  tsth  of  August  1852  three  of  them,  acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  attempted  to  assassinate  Nisiru'd-Dfn  Shih 
as  he  was  returning  from  the  chase  to  his  palace  at  Nlyivarin. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh  )>ersecution, 
and  on  the  31st  of  August  1852  some  thirty  BiMs,  including 
the  beautiful  and  talented  poetess  Qurratul-'Ayn,  were  put  to 
death  in  Tehrin  with  atrocious  cruelty.  Another  of  the  victims 
of  that  day  was  Hijji  Mfrzi  JinI  of  Rishin,  the  author  of  the 
oldest  history  of  the  movement  from  the  BibI  point  of  view. 
Only  one  complete  MS.  of  his  invaluable  work  (obtained  by 
Cotmt  Gobineau  in  Persia)  exists  In  any  public  Ubrary,  the 
pibtiothlque  Nationale  at  Paris.  The  so-called  "  New  History  " 
(of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1893  by  £.  G.  Browne)  is  based  on  Mfrzi  Jinf's  work,  but 
many  important  passages  which  did  not  accord  with  later  BibI 
doctrine  or  policy  have  been  suppressed  or  modified,  while  soma 
additions  have  been  made.  The  Bib  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  MIrzi  Vahyi  of  Nfir  (at  that  time  only  about  twenty 
yeara  of  age),  who  escaped  to  Bagdad,  and,  under  the  title  of 
Subki'Exel  ("  the  Morning  of  Eternity  "),  became  the  pontiff  of 
the  sect.  He  lived,  however,  in  great  seclusion,  leaving  the  direc* 
tion  of  affairs  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  elder  half'' 
brother  (born  12th  November  181 7),  Mfrzi  Husayn  '^,  entitltfl 
Bahd*u*Udh  ("the  Splendour  of  God"),  who  thus  gradually 
became  the  most  Conspicuous  and  most  influential  member  of 
the  sect,  though  in  the  Iqdn,  one  of  the  most  Important  polemical 
works  of  the  Bibfs,  composed  in  1858-1859,  he  still  implicitly 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  Subk-i-Ead.  In  1863,  however: 
Bahi  declared  himself  to  be  "  He  whom  God  shall  manifest  ** 
(J^oii  Yia-kiruhu*Udh,  with  prophecies  of  whose  advent  the 
works  of  the  Bib  are  filled),  and  called  on  all  the  Bibls  to  recog- 
nize his  daioL  The  majority  responded,  but  Subk-i-Etel  and 
some  of  his  faithful  adherents  refused.  After  that  date  the 
Bibfs  divided  into  two  sects,'  Ezelfs  and  Bahi'fs,  of  which  the 
former  steadily  lost  and  the  latter  gained  ground,  so  that  in  ^908 
there  were  probably  from  half  a  milk'on  to  a  million  of  the  latter, 
and  at  most  only  a  himdred  or  two  of  the  former.  In  1863  the 
Bibfs  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  Persian  government,  removed 
from  Bagdad  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  Adrianople.  In  x868  Bahi  and  his 
followers  were  exiled  to  Acre  in  Syria,  and  Subk-4-Esd  with  his 
few  adherents  to  Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  where  he  was  still  living 
In  1908.  BabiVUih  died  at  Acre  on  the  x6th  of  May  1892. 
His  son  *Abbis  Efendf  (also  called  *Abdu'l-Bahi,  "  the  servant 
of  Bahi  ")  was  generally  recognized  as  his  successor,  but  another 
of  his  four  sons,  Muhammad  *Alf,  put  forward  a  rival  claim. 
This  caused  a  fresh  and  bitter  schism,  but  *Abb&s  Efendl  steadily 
I  gained  ground,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  his  eventual 
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iddffn  IB  flbundinl,  not  oDly  in  Peraun,bu(  m  Engftib,  foriuicc 
i«»  nany  Anmicuu  hive  idoplcd  the  nligioii  nt  BiM.  The 
•liliiiil  (poMie  of  Atoeric*  mi  Ibrthln  Ce«sc  Khiynillih, 
vbo  began  ba  pnfH^nda  tt  Ihe  Chiogo  Eibibtilon  ud  liter 
■uppotltd  Ihe  cLiima  oE  Mubammu]  'AH.  SevenI  Pcjuin 
mMMnines.indudiDt  the  lied  and  Icuned  Uhii  Abul-Ful  d( 
GalpiyiEin,  «trt  thcmpon  de^Mlchcd  U>  Amelia  by  'AbUi 
EfcRdi,  *ho  «■!  gFRfnlly  iFcepKd  by  the  Amirticin  Bahi'ii  is 
"theMajtcr."    The  Ar      '  "         ' 
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lubJKt,  by  Sloyan  KretofI  Valriljky  of  Boslon,  Mass.,  enlilleil 
"  Mohsmmedno  CBMiIcuni  in  Amenta,"  appnred  in  tht 
Amtriicn  Journal  of  riuJojy  for  January  igoi,  pp.  SJ-;8. 

A  correct  urdersliiding  of  the  doctrines  ol  the  cariy  Bftbl: 
(now  r^reieiTteil  by  the  Eeclisl  i>  hardly  possible  uve  to  one  wh{ 
Is  conversant  ritb  the  iheo^Dgy  of  IsUm  and  itt  developments, 
and  especially  the  lenels  of  the  ShI'a.  The  B&bfs  are  Muham' 
madans  only  in  the  sense  thai  the  Muhammadans  are  Chrislimi 
or  the  Chrisliins  Jen:  Ihit  is  (o  say.  (hey  recognise  Muhammad 
(Mahomet)  iij>  true  prophet  and  the  Qur'ln  (Koran)  is  a  r*. 
velation,  bat  deny  iheir  finality.    Revelation,  according  to  Iheii 

niiuUe  to  the  age,  are  vouchsafed.  The  Divine  Unity  It  incom. 
prehensihle,  and  can  be  known  only  through  its  Minifeitations 
'  le  the  Hanifettition  ol  the  cycle  in  which  he  Uves  i! 


.     Owing 
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Biiiyilcnutic  cbancter  ol  the  Bibt  sctiptuics,  and  the  absence 
di  inylhlng  nsembling  church  councils,  the  doctrine  on  many 
important  points  (such  as  the  future  life)  is  undelennined  -and 
viguc.  The  rwureclion  oi  the  body  is  denied,  but  snne  form 
of  personal  imnwrtalily  is  generally,  though  not  nDiverally, 
accepted.  Cieatimporlancewaiatt^iilied  to  Ihe  mystical  value* 
«i  lettcra  and  oumbets,  etpedally  the  numbers  iS  and  19  ("  the 
Dumber  of  Ihe  unity  ")  and  ig'  -  }6i  ("  Ihe  number  ol  all 
things").  In  gccnal,  the  Bib's  doclrlnesmoslcloielyRlemblcd 
those  of  Hie  luna'fUs  and  Huidfls.  In  the  hands  oi  BahL  the 
aims  of  the  sect  became  much  more  practical  and  ethical,  and 
the  wilder  pantheistic  lendendes  and  niEiaphyiicalhair-spiiitiags 
d  Ihe  early  Bibls  limoit  dliappcaied.  The  in  telligence,  integrity 
ud  mocaliiy  of  the  Bibfs  are  high,  but  their  efforta  to  improve 
tbe  social  position  of  woman  b*ve  been  much  caaggerated. 
Tlley  were  10  no  way  concerned  (as  Kosat  the  lime  Eabely  alleged) 
in  the  assassination  of  Nisiru'd-Ofn  Shih  in  May  1S96.  01 
recent  pertecuitoni  of  (he  sccl  Ihe  two  mosl  nolable  loot  pbce 
■I  Viaj,  ooe  In  May  1841,  and  another  of  greater  fccodiy  in 
June  19C13-  Some  account  of  the  latier  ia  given  by  Napiec 
Malcolm  in  hit  book  f  II*  f  «rf  in  a  J'triiOK  Twn  (LondDn,ioo5), 
pp.  SjSg  and  tS6.  In  (he  constiiutional  movement  in  Persia 
(i«o;}  the  Bibfs,  though  their  sympathies  are  undoubtedly 
with  (he  leformeTB,  wisely  refrained  (mm  outwardly  identifying 
(hemselves  with  (hat  party,  to  whom  their  open  support,  by 
alienating  the  oitbodoi  mt^la/iitl} md  miiiUi.  would  have  proved 
filaL  Hera,  at  in  all  Ihclr  action^  they  clearly  obeyed  orders 
inued  fiou  bcadquartetv 
LiiBiiAToai.— The  iiientum  ol  tlw  sect  ia  veiy  volumiiHos.  but 


itcmponry,  Nijli  MIril  JinI  o(  Klih&n. 


Ubliognpby  up  (0  iMo, 

*erk  ^composed  by  " 
and  annotated  by  E. 


Wi:aLl;"li86).pp,"l-Sli  v^.  vi.  (Iiil),>p:  lil-lij;'''^ar2^Hi; 
Babyi  ";  Bod  Dtlicr  important  anidea  m  HiHaan  Ijy  (he  same 
■JiaUr;  and  by  Captain  A.  C  Teununaky  in  the  Zafiiki  vnlKhmaa 
lUjUniya  InpaiUvitfn  SusiloBi  Arciailiipckalma  Otiitiiitai 


and  entitled  Da  rtpu  it  Ditu  «  it  rApuam,  cenu  mile  ami  it 
Bakymu.  (E.  G.  B.) 

BABIHOTQII.  AUTROITT  ditj-siiB).  English  conspirator, 
son  ol  Henry  Bablngton  of  DeLhick  in  Derbyshire,  and  ol  Mary, 
daughter  ol  George,  Lord  Darcy,  wnsborn  in  October  i;6i,and 
wasbroughtupsecreiJya  Roman  Catholic,  AtayouOi  heserved 
at  Sheffield  as  page  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  for  whom  he  early 
felt  an  ardent  devotion.  In  ijSo  he  came  to  London,  attended 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  joined  the  secret  society  formed  (hat 
year  supporting  the  Jesuit  mitsionariei.  In  ijSi  alter  (he 
eiecution  nt  Father  Campion  he  wllhdre*  to  Dethick,  aiMl 
attaining  his  nujority  occupied  himself  for  a  short  time  vith  the 
managemeot  of  his  estates.  Later  he  went  abroad  and  became 
associated  at  Paris  with  Mary's  tuppoiten  who  were  planning 
her  releise  with  the  help  ol  Spain,  and  on  hit  return  be  wai 
entrusted  with  letters  lor  her.  tn  April  isi6  he  became,  with 
the  priest  John  Ballard,  leader  of  a  plo[  to  murder  Eliiabelh  and 
her  ministers,  and  organize  a  general  Roman  Catholic  rising  In 
England  and  libeiate  Mary.  The  conspiracy  vat  regarded  by 
Mendoit,  (he  Spanish  ambassador,  one  of  its  thief  Intiigatort, 
and  also  by  Walsinghara,  as  the  most  dangerous  of  recent  yeara; 
it  Included,  in  its  general  purpose  of  destroying  the  government, 
a  targe  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  ramifications  aD 
over  the  country.  Philip  TT.  of  Spain,  who  ardcjilly  desired  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  "  so  ChriaLian,  just  and  advantageous 
to  iheholy  Catholic  faith," '  promised  to  assist  withan  expedition 
directly  the  assassination  of  the  queen  was  effected.  Babinglon'l 
conductwat  marked  by  open  lolly  and  vanity.  Desirous  ol  lome 
token  ol  appreciation  from  Maiy  forhisietvices,  he  entered  into 
a  long  corre^iondence  with  her,  vihich  was  intercepted  by  the 
spies  of  Walsingham.  On  the  tth  ol  August  Ballard  was  seized 
and  betrayed  hij  comnides,  probably  under  torture.  Bablngton 
then  applied  for  a  pisiporl  abroad,  for  the  ostensible  purpote  of 
spying  upon  the  refugees,  but  in  reality  to  organise  (he  foreign 
eipeditlon  and  secure  his  own  safety.  The  passport  being 
debyed,  he  offered  to  reveal  to  Walsingham  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy, but  the  btter  sent  no  reply,  and  meanwhile  the  pom 
were  closed  and  none  allowed  (0  leave  the  kingdom  for  tome  dayi. 
He  was  still  allowed  his  liberty,  but  one  ni^t  whDe  supping 

minlller-s  concerning  himself,  fled  to  St  John's  Wood,  where  he 
was  ioined  by  some  ol  his  companions,  and  after  disguiaing 
reaching  Harrow,  where  he  was  sheltered 
o  Romanism.  Towards  the  end  ol  August 
d  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.     On  the  ijth 


himself  succeeded  i 
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BABINGTON— BABRIUS 


n'lInnriddB.  TbedctHtlon 
haod  tbit  ihc  had  kDowlcd(c 


rspondcnn  wKh  Btblngion, 
wnable  doubi. 
1 1-1  sap),    English    ctuslol 
It  RocchBa,  in  Leicatereliin, 
bisfilhertillhc 


wilb  the  utiud  barbiritta  In  Un 
of  \he  plot  led  lo  Muy'i  own  dr 
dorumcDUTy  proof  in  Mary'ao^ 
of  ihc  iDicnded  loauinition  oi  1 

place  htr  coRipficity  beyond  nW  cutn 
BABIHGTON,   CHURCHILL    (iS: 

on  the  iithof  March  iSii.    He  wai 

Wydi Re  Goodwin,  IheorienlilUtandaichuologist,  HcenUnd 
St  John'i  College,  Cambridge,  in  iBjg,  ud  gndualed  B.A.  fn 
1S4],  being  Hvenlh  [n  the  Hnt  cIbb  d[  the  dauieil  tripos  and  a 
senior  optime-  Id  1&4S  he  obtained  the  Hulsean  Prize  for  hb 
CSHy  rfe  Inflvncc  0/  Chvlianily  in  ptomilvii  lit  AMUhn  1/ 
Slatcry  ia  Enrcft.  In  1S16  he  wu  elected  to  a  (tllemhip  and 
took  Olden.  He  pnceeded  to  the  degm  of  M.A.  In  1S4A  and 
D,D.ini87g.  From  1848101861  he  was  vicaioEHomingjea.near 
Cambridge,  and  from  1866  to  his  death  on  the  iith  ol  January 
1889,  vicar  of  CockReld  in  SuFTolk.  Ftom  i86j  id  i8Sa  he  beld 
archaeology  at  Cambridge,    la  his 


lecl 


riled  !roI 


colleclio 


lolco 


he  dealt  chiefly  with  Greek  and  Roman  pottery  an 


-sided  m 


ot  subjecu.   Hit  early  fa  .  .         _ 

lasle  for  natural  history,  especially  botany  and  omithology. 
He  ms  also  an  authority  on  conchology.  He  was  the  author  of 
ibe  appendices  on  botany  (in  pari)  and  ornithology  in  Potter's 
HiVery  dnJ  Anliquilia  oj  Chstsleaai  Faral  (1841)1  Vr 
Hacaulay's  Cknriulcr  tj  Iht  Cltra  .  .  .  cmUerai  i'S^g),  X 
defence  of  the  clergy  o(  the  jyih  century,  which  leceived  the 
approval  of  Mr  Gladstone,  against  the  Pictures  of  Mscaulay. 
He  also  bioughl  out  the  tdilio  pisHctps  of  the  speeches  of 
Hypertides  Ataitisl  DamnllKiia  U3so),On  Behall  aj  Lycoflusti 
a«d  EMTToippta  (iKsi),  and  his  Funrral  Orulicn  (1858).  It  wu 
by  his  ediUon  of  these  speeches  from  the  papyri  discovered  at 
Thebes  [Egypt]  in  1S47  and  iS;6  that  Babinglon's  fame  u  a 
Greek  scholar  was  made.  In  1855  he  published  an  edition 
of  Bemfile  ddia  Male  dj  Criifg,  ■  remarkable  book  of  the 

edition  was  a  facsimile  of  the  ediiio  princtpi  published  at  Venice 
in  IJ43,  with  Introduction  and  French  and  English  veisioDS. 
He  also  edited  the  first  two  volumes  of  Higden'a  Palyclinmicoii 
(1858)  and  Bishop  Pecock'a  Rtfrissor  e/Ottrmuch  Blamini  oJlMi 
Cletiy  (iSfio),  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Master  of  tbe 
Rolls;  lulndtulsry  Liclvi  m  Mdiaaioty  (1865)1  Sin^H 
AnIiqKaia  /uunrf  a;  Rautkam  [1871);  Caiafoiue  ef  Birds  tj 
Siiffi>li  (1S84-1886);  Flora  afSuJM  (with  W.  M.  Hind,  1S89), 
and  (1855,  186;]  some  inscriptions  found  in  Crete  by  T.  A.  B. 
Spratt.  the  eiploicr  of  the  island.  In  addition  to  contiibutini 
10  various  classical  and  scit  " 

dassical  MSS.  In  the  Univc 
English  coins  In  the  Fitzwilliam  museum. 

BABIRUSA  ("  pig-deer  "),  the  Malay  name  o[  the  wild  swim 
of  Celebes  and  Burn,  which  h»  been  adopted  in  loology  as  Ihi 
scienllflc  designation  of  ihli  remarkable  animal  (the  only  reprc 
lentarive  of  its  genus),  in  the  form  of  BMrusa  alfarm.  Thi 
skin  is  nearly  naked,  and  very  rough  and  rugged.  The  tola 
number  of  lecth  ii  34.  "nth  the  (otmula >.}.  c.\.  pi.  M.f-  Thi 
molan,  and  more  especially  the  tail.  arHmallei  and  simfJei  thai 
in  Ihe  pigs  of  the  genus  Sia,  but  the  peculiarity  of  this  get 


lordim 


eelhai 


of  the  1 
er-growing,  lo 


of  ll 


theei 

and  withou: 


but  piette  the  skin  of  the  face,  thus  resembli 
leethi  they  curve  backwards,  downward' 
forwards  again,  almost  or  Quite  touching  thr 
Wallace  remarks  that  "  It  it  difficult  10  und 
the  use  of  these  hom-l  Ike  teeth.  Some  of  the 
that  they  lerved  ai  hooki  by  which  the  0 


.uiks,  of  the 


nd  on  a  hnnch.  But  the  way  in  which  (hey  uiuaDy  dhrergc 
lit  over  and  in  front  ol  the  eye  has  suggested  the  more  pnibaUt 
ea,  that  they  aerve  io  guard  these  organa  from  Ihomt  and 
linci  while  hunting  for  fallen  fruits  among  Ihe  langled  ihlcketi 
'  nttaai  and  other  qiiny  plants.  Even  Ibis,  however,  is  not 
itisfacloiy,  for  the  female,  who  must  seek  her  food  In  Ibe  lame 
ay.  does  not  poistu  them.  1  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
rather  that  IheM  tutks  were  once  useful,  and  were  tben  wom 


Old  Male  Babir 
•s  fait  as  they  grew,  b 

:rouifonn,justasthein> 
glowing  if  the  opposite  I 
old  animata  they  reach  an  ■ 
bioken  off  aa  if  by  fighting." 
the  tusks  of  the  male  habirusa 
ment,  analogous  to  Ihat  of  thr 


■e  generally 


OnthisI  .     „ 

as  eiamplei  of  redundant  devclop- 
:  single  pair  of  lower  teeth  In  tome 
:  ordinary  wild  piga,  the  bahirusa 
produces  unllDimly  coloured  young.  (See  Swine.)      (R.  L.*) 

BABOON  (from  Ihe  Fr.  bettm,  which  is  itself  derived 
from  Batim,  the  Egyptian  deity  to  whom  it  was  sacred),  pnperiy 
the  designation  of  the  long-miiEeled,  medium-tailed  Egyptian 
monkey,  scientifically  known  at  Papio  anvil'];  in  a  wider  sense 
applied  to  all  the  membeis  of  the  genus  fapie  (formerly  known 
Cyntaphatia)  now  confined  to  Africa  and  Arabia,  although 


sending  In 


-e  for  Ihe  n: 


with  short  or  medhim-uied  Uils, 
and  long  naked  dog-like  miiules,  in  the  truncated  eitrtmity  of 
which  an  pierced  the  nostriti.  As  a  rule,  they  frequent  barren 
rocky  districts  in  large  droves,  and  art  exceedingly  fierce  and 
dangerous  to  approach.  They  have  large  rheck-poucliea,  large 
naked  callotllla,  often  brightly  coloured,  on  the  buttocks,  and 
short  thick  Umbi,  adapted  rather  lo  walking  than  to  dimbing. 
Their  diet  indudea  practically  everything  eatable  they  can 
capture  ot  kill.  The  typical  reprtsentative  of  the  genus  Is  the 
yellow  baboott  (P.  eynoctphalui,  or  bo^ifi),  distinguished  by 
its  smaU  size  and  grooved  muule,  and  ranging  from  Abysunia 
to  the  Zambezi.  Theabovc-mentioncdanubis^boon,  P.etnitii 
(with  the  subspecies  neknonm',  pruiifaml,  kmiUni  and  ieimray, 
ranging  ftom  Egypt  all  throat  Uopical  Africa,  (ogeUier  with 
P.  If *i«,  P.  sJJKUcM,  the  Abyssinian  P.  lyiekim,  and  the 
chacma,  P.  ftrcarim  of  the  Cape,  represent  the  tubgeous 
ChacrepilliaMt.  The  named  Arabian  baboon,  P.  hatwdryas  of 
Korlh  Africa  and  Arabia,  dedicated  by  the  andent  Egyptitni 
to  the  god  Tholh,  and  the  South  Arabian  P.  araMcni,  typify 
Hamodryai;  while  the  drill  and  mandrill  ol  the  west  coast, 
P.  lemnpliaiia  and  P.  nwitKm,  consUtute  the  subgenus  if  simwi. 
The  anubia  haboont.  as  shown  by  the  freacoca,  were  tamed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  tiained  to  pluck  sycamore-figs  [rom 
the  trees.  (See  PxiMATU;  CBaaiA;  Dull;  Ceuda  and 
M^HnRiLL).  (R.  L.*} 

BABRIUS,  author  of  a  coDection  of  fables  written  iu  Greek. 
Practically  nothing  is  known  of  him.  He  is  suppoaed  to  have 
been  a  Roman,  whose  gentile  name  was  posiJbty  Valeriua 
living  in  the  East,  probably  In  Syria,  where  the  fables  lecni  fini 


(o  htm  fiiocd  populirily.  Tbc  Mdrea 
Aleundcr  "  has  CAUsed  mftch  ^KCuUtlcoi,  witn  mo  miit  Ulit 
dita  vmiying  bclmen  Ihe  jid  centuiy  B.c^  snd  the  jtd  ccntuc; 
AJJ.  have  been  uai^ed  to  dbriuL  The  Akundcr  referred  to 
Bujr  luve  been  Akunder  Sevenu  (kh.  iii-iJi),  irbo  wu  (ond 
of  havini  tilency  men  of  nil  kinds  about  his  court.  "  The  urn  of 
AJenmder  "  has  further  been  identified  with  a  rertaia  Branchua 
mentioned  in  the  fablei,  and  it  ia  iugicaled  that  Babriui  may 
have  b«n  ha  tutor;  pmhably,  however,  Bnnchus  ii  a  pureb' 
fictitiodl  name.  There  Ii  do  mention  of  Bafarlui  in  ancient 
wrften  before  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  AJ>.,  and  his 
Tankage  and  style  seem  to  sboK  thul  be  belonged  10  that  period. 
The  first  critic  who  made  Babtiut  more  than  a  mere  name  was 
Richard  Bentley,  [n  hii  Diiinlatim  m  lit  Fahia  0/  Aaep.  In 
■  careliil  enmtnatioD  of  these  prose  Aesopian  bble),  which 
had  bcto  handed  down  in  various  collections  from  the  time  ol 
Maiimus  Fianudes,  Benlley  discovered  traces  of  venificallon, 
■nd  was  able  to  eilnct  a  number  at  verse)  which  he  u^gned  10 
Babrius,  Tyrwhilt  {Dt  Babiiii,  ij;6)  followed  up  the  researches 
olBenlley,  and  for  some  time  the  cBorts  of  schoiais  werr  directed 
towards  reconsTrucrlng  the  merrical  original  of  the  prose  fables. 
In  i«4i  M.  HbiBa,a  Greek,  Ihediscovcrerof  the  /■MrnifftnMms 
of  HIppolylus,  came  upon  a  MS.  of  Babrius  in  Ihe  convent  of  SC 
Laura  on  Mount  Alhos.  now  hi  Ihe  British  Uoteum.  This  MS. 
contained  123  fables  out  of  the  supposed  origmat  number,  160. 
They  are  atraiiged  alphabetioilly,  but  break  off  at  Ihe  [tiler  O. 
The  fables  are  wrillen  in  cboliambic,  i.e.  Umping  or  imperfect 
Iambic  verse,  having  a  spondee  ss  the  last  fool,  a  melre  originally 
appropriated  to  ulire.  The  style  is  eilremely  good,  theeiprea- 
sion  being  terse  and  pointed,  the  versifici ([on  correct  and  elegant, 
■nd  the  construclioa  o(  the  sloriea  b  fully  equal  to  thai  ia  Ibe 
prose  venbns.  The  gmulneness  of  Ihis  collectioo  of  the  fables 
was  generally  admitted  by  scholars,  tn  1857  Minas  professed  to 
have  discovered  at  Mount  Alhog  another  MS.  conuining  Q4 
(■blet  and  a  preface.  As  lllc  monks  refused  to  sell  this  MS.,  he 
made  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
was  published  hi  iSsq  by  Sir  C.  Comewoll  Lewis.  Ttia,  however, 
was  soon  proved  10  be  a  forgery.  Sis  more  fables  were  brought 
to  light  by  P.  KnSD  from  a  Vatican  MS.  (edited  by  A.  Ebcihard, 
AnaUcIa  Babria 

Eortuma.— Bi  ler 

(II31):  Eberhar  1)1 

Fmillet   (iBoo);  Kt 

(1892):  CnSus  B. 

(iS4ot:  Crutlus.  lU 


BABU— BABY-FARMING 

if  King 


by  Lev^ue  (1S90),  and  in  1 
BABU,  1  native  Indian 
respect  attached  to  a  pro 
and  Babu-ji  is  still  used  la 
but  without  the  si 


it 


tmptuously  as  s 


lueaoing"(ir"; 
generally  used 
Datfvc,  with  a 


BABV-FAimiHa.'  a  term  meaning  generally  the  taking  in  ol 
Infants  to  nurse  for  payment,  but  usually  wilh  an  luiplicatiou 
of  improper  tirjitment.  Previous  to  Ihe  year  1671  the  abuse 
of  Ihe  practice  of  baby-fanning  in  England  had  grown  to  an 
alarming  eiteot,  while  the  trials  of  Margaret  Waters  and  Mary 
HbH  called  altenllon  to  the  infamous  relations  between  the 
lylng-ln  houses  and  the  baby-farming  houses  of  London.  The 
evil  was.  no  doubt,  bigety  connected  with  Ihe  question  ol 
illegitinucy,  for  Iheie  was  a  wide-qiretd  edslenct  of  biby- 
hrm»  where  children  were  received  without  quesilon  on  payment 

hi  these  esses  It  was  to  the  pccunhiry  advantage  of  Ihe  buby- 
firmer  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  child.  It  had  become  also 
the  practice  for  factory  operatives  and  mill.handa  to  place  out 

fn  poetry  or  icripEural  language.  "  Babe  "  is  protably  a  form  of 
tki  aafliir  M».  a  RdnpUcauS  (em  of  the  iafant  eoutid  ta. 


were  hicied  upon  as  a  burden  and  a  drain  on  their  patents' 

mode  in  which  the  children  were  cared  for.  The  form  was  gons 
through  loo  of  paying  a  ridiculously  insufhdent  sum  for  the 
maintenaBce  of  the  child.  In  1S71  the  House  of  Commons 
feaind  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  select  committee  "  10  Inquire  as 
to  the  best  means  of  pieventini;  the  destiuction  of  the  lives  ol 
infants  put  out  to  nurse  for  hire  by  Ihdr  parent*."  "  Improper 
and  Inmffirient  food,"  said  the  committee,  "opiates,  drugs, 
crowded  rooms,  bad  air,  want  of  ckanKness,  and  wilful  neglect 
are  sure  to  be  followed  in  a  few  monlhi  by  dianhoca,  convulsion* 
and  wasting  away."  These  unfortunate  chUdicn  were  nearly 
all  iDegilinute,  and  the  mere  fact  ol  thetr  being  hand-nursed, 
and  not  breast -nursed,  goes  some  way  (according  to  the  eiperi- 
ence  of  the  Foundling  bo^ital  and  the  Magdalene  home)  to 
eiplain  the  great  morlilily  among  them.  Such  chOdren,  when 
nursed  by  their  mothers  in  the  workhouse,  generally  live.  Tli* 
practical  result  of  the  committee  of  1871  was  the  act  of  1871, 
which  provided  foe  the  compulsory  registraticm  of  all  hovica 
in  which  more  than  one  child  under  Ihe  age  of  one  ymr 
were  received  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours.  No 
licence  was  granted  by  the  jusliccs  ol  the  peace,  unlesa  the  bouK 
was  suitaUe  for  the  purpose,  and  its  owner  a  person  of  good 
character  and  able  to  maintain  the  children.  Offences  againit 
iheaci,  including  wilful  neglect  of  the  children  evoi  tn  a  soitabi* 
house,  were  punidiable  by  a  fine  of  £j  or  sii  toonths'  treprisoB- 
ment  with  or  without  hard  labour.  In  1S96  a  select  commiltea 
of  Ihe  House  of  Lords  sat  and  reported  00  (he  W(»king  of  thi* 
act-  In  consequence  of  this  report  tlie  act  of  1871  was  rq>ealcd 
and  superseded  by  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  i8e7,  whidi 
did  away  with  the  system  of  re^tratko  and  nbttlnited  lor  it 
^     "       By  theact  sllperiooa 


age  of  fiti  had 
Inspectors,  and 


re  than  1 


The  lo 


to  arrange  for  the  periodltal  Ingpectio 
rhUe  Ihey  could  also  fia  the  number  ol 
infants  which  might  be  retained.  By  a  special  clause  any  person 
receiving  an  infant  under  the  age  o(  two  ytus  for  a  sun  of 
money  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  had  to  give  notice  of  tha 
fact  to  the  local  authority.  Ilany  inbnti  were  Impniperty  kept, 
the  Inspector  might  obtain  an  order  for  thelrTemoval  to  a  work- 
house or  place  of  safety  until  restored  to  their  parents  or  gaardiant, 
or  otherwise  legally  disposed  of.  The  act  oi  181)7  *as  repealed 
■nd  amended  by  the  Children  Act  tgoS,  which  codifed  the  law 
relating  to  children,  and  added  many  new  provisions.  This  ad 
is  dealt  wilh  in  Ihe  article  CinuiREN,  L*w  reuttmo  to. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  Is  noticeiUy  strict  la  meal 
states.  In  Massachusetts,  a  law  of  i3qi  directs  that  "eveiT 
person  who  receives  for  board,  or  for  Ihe  purpose  of  prorarin( 
adoption,  an  bfsnt  under  the  age  ol  three  years  shall  use  dillgenca 
to  ascertain  whciher  or  not  tuch  Infant  it  illttitinwie,  and  if  ba 
knows  or  has  reason  lo  believe  It  to  be  lllegttimata  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  State  Board  of  Charity  ol  Ihe  fact  of  <uch  teceptloui 
■     '  ■ '       '  and  its  ofBctrs  or  agenia  may  enter  and  bispcci 


ly  bulldinf 


illrgiiimale  infant  is  boarded,  and  teatove  such  ii 
when,  in  tfadr  judgment,  tuch  removal  la  necessary  by  rtaaon 
of  neglect,  abuse  or  other  causes,  in  order  to  preserve  tha 
infant's  life,  and  such  inlant  so  RiDOved  shall  be  In  the  custody 
ol  said  Board  of  Charity,  which  shall  make  pimrnkn  therefor 
iccordiog  to  law."  The  penal  code  of  the  state  of  New  York 
reriuires  a  licence  for  baby-farming  to  be  issued  by  the  board  of 
health  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  childrenara  boarded  01 
kept,  and  "every  person  soliftnud  must  keep  a  register  wherein 
he  shall  enter  the  name*  and  ages  ol  all  such  children,  and  of  all 
id  the  01 


discharge  of  such  chDdren,  and  the  reaaoog 
correct  register  of  every  child  aoder  five 
(ivoi  o«t,  adoptetl  lakes  awar.  or  iadsnti 


the  time  of  rcoiptioa  and  I 
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to  or  by  any  ooe,  together  with  the  name  and  lesideoce  of  the 
person  so  adopting  "  (Pen.  Code,  (  288,  subsec.  4). 

Poisons  neglecting  children  may  be  prosecuted  under  (  289 
of  the  N.Y.  penal  code,  which  provides  that  any  person  who 
"  wilfully  causes  or  permits  the  life  or  limb  of  any  child,  actually 
or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  to  be  endangered, 
or  its  health  to  be  injured,  or  its  morals  to  become  depraved 
...  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour." 

In  Australia  particular  care  has  been  taken  by  most  of  the 
states  to  prevent  the  evils  of  baby-farming.  In  South  Australia 
there  is  a  State  Children'*  Council,  which,  under  the  State 
Children  Act  of  1895,  has  large  powers  with  respect  to  the 
oversight  of  infants  under  two  years  boarded  out  by  their 
mother.  "  Foster-mothers,"  as  the  women  who  take  in  infants 
as  boarders  are  called,  must  be  licensed,  while  the  number  of 
children  authorized  to  be  kept  by  the  foster-mother  is  fixed  by 
licence;  every  licensed  foster-mother  must  keep  a  register 
containing  the  name,  age  and  ptace  of  birth  of  every  child 
received  by  her,  the  names,  addresses  and  description  of  the 
parents,  or  of  any  person  other  than  the  parents  from  or  to 
whom  the  child  was  received  or  delivered  over,  the  date  of 
leceipt  or  delivery  over,  particulars  of  any  accident  to  or  illness 
of  the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  medicd  practitioner  (if  any) 
by  whom  attended.  In  New  South  Wales  the  Children's  Protec- 
tion Aa  of  1892,  with  the  amendments  of  1902,  requires  the 
same  state  supervision  over  the  homes  in  which  children  are 
boarded  out,  with  licensing  of  foster-mothers.  In  Victoria  an 
act  was  passed  in  1890  for  "  making  better  provision  for  the 
protection  of  infant  life."  In  New  Zealand,  there  is  legislation 
to  the  same  effect  by  the  "  Adoption  of  Children  Act  1895  " 
and  the  "Infant  Life  Protection  Aa  1896." 

BABTLOM  (mod.  HiUch),  an  ancient  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  about  70  m.  S.  of  Bagdad.  "  Babylon  "  is  the 
Greek  form  of  Babel  or  Bab-ili,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  "  (some- 
times incorrectly  written  "  of  the  gods  "),  which  again  is  the 
Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Sumerian  name  Ka-dimirra. 
The  god  was  probably  Merpdach  or  Marduk  (9«v.)>  the  divine 
patron  of  the  dty.  In  an  inscription  of  the  Kassite  conqueror 
Gaddas  the  name  appears  as  Ba-ba-lam,  as  if  from  the  Assyrian 
hahdluy  "  to  bring";  another  foreign  VdksetywuiogU  is  found  in 
Genesis  xi.  9,  from  hcihd,  "  to  confound."'  A  second  name  of 
the  dty,  which  perhaps  originally  denoted  a  separate  village  or 
quarter,  was  Su-anna,  and  in  later  inscriptions  it  is  often  rq>re- 
sented  ideographically  by  E-ki,  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  which  are  uncertain.  One  of  its  oldest  names,  however,  was 
Din-tir,  of  which  the  poets  were  especially  fond;  Din-tir  signifies 
in  Sumerian  "  the  life  of  the  forMt,"  though  a  native  lexicon 
translates  it  "  seat  of  life."  Uru-azagga,  "  the  holy  dty,"  was 
also  a  title  sometimes  applied  to  Babylon  as  to  other  dries  in 
Babylonia.  Ka-dimirra,  the  Semitic  Bab-ili,  probably  denoted 
at  first  E-Saggila,  "  the  hoose  of  the  lofty  head,"  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Bel-Merodach,  along  with  its  immediate  surround- 
ings. Like  the  other  great  sanctuaries  of  Babylonia  the  temple 
had  been  founded  in  pre-Semi tic- times,  and  the  future  Babylon 
grew  up  around  it.  Since  Merodach  was  the  son  of  Ea,  the 
culture  god  of  Eridu  near  Ur  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  possible 
that  Babylon  was  a  c6k>ny  of  Eridu.  Adjoining  Babylon  was  a 
town  called  Borsippa  (^ .v.). 

The  earliest  mention  of  Babylon  is  in  a  dated  tablet  of  the 
reign  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  (3800  B.C.),  who  is  stated  to  have  built 
sanctuaries  there  to  Anunit  and  Ae  (or  Ea),  and  H.  Winckler 
may  be  right  in  restoring  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  annals  of 
this  king  so  as  to  make  it  mean  that  Babylon  owed  its  name  to 
Sargon,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  If  so,  it  fell  back 
afterwards  into  the  position  of  a  mere  provincial  town  and  re- 
mained so  for  centuries,  until  it  became  the  capital  of "  the  first 
djmasty  of  Babylon  "  and  then  of  Kbammurabi's  empire  (2250 
B.c)  From  this  time  onward  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Babylonia  and  the  holy  dty  of  western  Asia.  The  claim  to 
topramacy  in  Asia,  however  real  in  fact,  was  not  admitted 
ie  jw€  untU  the  claimant  had  *'  taken  the  hands  "  of  Bel- 
lierodkch  at  fialqrioo,  and  thereby  been  accepted  as  his  adopted 


son  and  the  inheritor  of  the  old  Babylonian  empire.  It  was  this 
which  made  Tiglalh-pileser  III.  and  other  Assyrian  kings  so 
anxious  to  possess  tbemsdvcs  of  Babylon  and  so  to  legitimize 
their  power.  Seniuicherib  alone  seems  to  have  failed  in  securing 
the  support  of  the  Babylonian  priesthood;  at  all  events  be  never 
underwent  the  ceremony,  and  Babylonia  throughout  his  reign 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  revolt  which  was  finally  suppressed 
only  by  the  complete  destrucUon  of  the  capital.  In  689  b.c.  its 
walls,  temples  and  palaces  were  razed  to  the  ground  and  the 
rubbish  thrown  into  the  Arakhtu,  the  canal  which  bordered 
the  earlier  Babylon  on  the  south.  The  act  shocked  the  religious 
consdence  of  western  Asia;  the  subsequent  murder  of  Sennap 
cherib  was  hdd  to  be  an  expiation  of  it,  and  his  successor  Esar- 
haddon  hastened  to  rebuild  the  old  city,  to  receive  there  his 
crown,  and  make  it  his  residence  during  part  of  the  year.  On 
his  death  Babylonia  was  left  to  his  dder  son  Samas-sum-yukin, 
who  eventually  headed  a  revolt  against  his  brother  Assur-bani-pal 
of  Assyria.  ()nce  more  Babylon  was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians 
and  starved  into  surrender.  Assur-bani-pal  purified  the  dty 
and  cdebrated  a  "  service  of  recondliation,"  but  did  not  venture 
to  "  take  the  hands  "  of  Bel.  In  the  subsequent  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  the  Babylonians  saw  another  example  of 
divine  vengeance. 

With  the  recovery  of  Babylonian  independence  under  Nabo- 
polassar  a  new  era  of  architectural  activity  set  in,  and  his  son 
Nebuchadrezzar  made  Babylon  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  andent 
world.  It  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  Cyrus,  but  two 
sieges  in  the  rdgn  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  one  in  the  rdgn  of 
Xerxes,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  defences,  while  the 
monotheistic  rule  of  Persia  allowed  the  temples  to  fall  into  decay. 
Indeed  ))art  of  the  temple  of  E-Saggila,  which  like  other  andent 
temples  served  as  a  fortress,  was  intentionally  pulled  down  by 
Xerxes  after  his  capture  of  the  dty.  Alexander  was  murdered 
in  the  palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  which  must  therefore  have  been 
still  standing,  and  cuneiform  texts  show  that,  even  under  the 
Sdeudds,  E-Saggila  was  not  wholly  a  ruin.  The  foundation  of 
Sdeuda  in  its  neighbourhood,  however,  drew  away  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  dty  and  hastened  its  material  decay.  A  tablet 
dated  275  B.C.  states  that  on  the  12th  of  Nisan  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  were  transported  to  the  new  town,  where  a  palace  was 
built  as  well  as  a  temple  to  which  the  andent  name  of  E-Saggila 
was  given.  With  this  event  the  history  of  Babylon  comes 
practically  to  an  end,  though  more  than  a  century  later  we  find 
sacrifices  bdng  still  performed  in  its  old  sanctuary. 

Our  knowledge  of  its  topography  is  derived  from  the  dassical 
writers,  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  the  excavations 
of  the  Deutsche  OrientgeseUsckcft,  which  were  begun  In  1899. 
The  topography  is  necessarily  that  of  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar; the  older  Babylon  which  was  destroyed  by  Sennacherib 
having  left  few,  if  any,  traces  behind.  Most  of  the  existing 
remains  lie  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  prindpal  being 
three  vast  mounds,  the  Babil  to  the  north,  the  Qasr  or  **  Palace  ** 
(also  known  as  the  Mujelliha)  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ishin 
'Amrftn  ibn  *Ali,  with  the*  outlying  spur  of  the  Jumjuma,  to 
the  south.  Eastward  of  these  come  the  IshAn  el-Aswad  of 
"  Black  Mound  "  and  three  lines  of  rampart,  one  of  which  en* 
closes  the  Bahil  mound  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  while  a  third 
forms  a  triangle  with  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  other  two.  W.  of  the 
Euphrates  are  other  ramparts  and  the  remains  of  the  andent 
Borsippa. 

We  learn  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  that  the  dty  was  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  enclosed 
within  a  double  row  of  lofty  walls  to  which  Ctesias  adds  a  third. 
Ctesias  makes  the  outermost  wall  360  stades  (42  m.)  in  drcum- 
ference,  while  according  to  Herodotus  it  measured  480  stades 
(56  m.),  which  would  include  an  area  of  about  200  sq.  m.  Tho 
estimate  of  Ctesias  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  I.  26),  368  stades,  and  Cliurchus  {ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  365 
stades;  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  5)  makes  It  385  stades.  But  even  tha 
esUmate  of  Ctesias,  assuming  the  stade  to  be  its  usual  length, 
would  imply  an  area  of  about  too  sq.  m.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  heiglit  of  the  walls  was  about  335  ft  and  tbdr  width  8s  U.; 
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of  the  Euphrates  and  the  quays  vitfa  which  It  wu  tlDed, 
cadi  nsuining  >;  gain  which  aiuwend  to  ihe  mimber  of 
llieeu  Ihty  led  into.'  Feny-boati  plied  between  the  landing- 
l^aces  ol  the  gates,  and  a  movable  drawbridge  (]o  ft.  bnwl), 
(upportcd  on  Hone  pien,  joined  the  two  paruol  Ibcdty  logrthet. 
TheaccDunl  thus  given  of  (he  walla mul  be gmsly  exaggerated 
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two-walb—IniEUi-B(1,IbemneiwiJI,  am)  Nimitti-Bel,  the  outer 
^whkh  enclo^  the  dly  proper  an  the  site  of  the  oldpr  Babyfon 
have  been  confused  with  the  outer  ramparti  (encloolng  the  whole 

meed  to  the  eait  According  to  Kebuchtdreizgt,  fmgnc-Bel 
wu  huitt  in  the  form  of  a  iquire,  each  fide  of  which  ffleaaured 
"  30  arfv  by  the  great  cubit  ";  thia  would  be  equivalenC,  If 
Professor  F.  Bommel  is  tight,  to  1400  metrea.  Four  thounnd 
coblts  to  the  east  the  great  iiiiipart  w»  built  "moontabi  bigb," 
which  surrounded  l»lh  the  old  and  the  new  town;  it  was  pro- 
vided with  I  moat,  and  a  reservar  wai  excavated  in  the  triin|^e 
on  the  ionei  tide  of  iu  south-eaat  comer,  the  wcslem  wall  of 
whkh  li  siill  visible.  The  Imgui-Bri  of  Saigon's  thne  hu  been 
(fiscovcred  by  the  German  e:icavators  running  louchof  theQdJ^ 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Gate  of  Ishtar. 

The  Gennin  eicavitions  have  shown  that  the  Qasr  mound 
iTpre»eni»  both  the  old  palace  of  Nabopoluaar,  and  the  new 
palacv  adjoining  it  built  by  Nebuchadreuar,  the  wall  of  which 
be  boatlB  ol  having  completed  in  15  days.  They  have  also  laid 
bare  the  Hleol  Ihe  "  Gate  of  Ishtar  "  on  iheeait  aide  of  the  niound 
ud  tbe  [ilUe  Umplc  of  Nin-Mikh  (Beltie)  beyond  I(,  as  well  ai 
tbe  lai^  roid  for  solemn  processions  (A-ibur-iabu)  which  ted 
fioffl  the  Gate  of  f  shUr  to  E-Saggila  and  skirted  the  east  side  of 
the  pahicc.  The  raid  was  paved  with  slant  and  its  wills  on 
either  side  lined  with  enamelled  tiles,  on  which  a  procession  of 
lioBs  is  represented.  North  of  the  mound  was  a  canal,  which 
Kems  to  have  been  the  LibUldiegil  of  the  inscnptioni,  while 
on  the  south  side  was  the'  Arakhtu.  "  the  liver  ol  Babylon," 
tbe  brick  quays  of  which  were  built  by  Nabopolasaar. 

Tbe  Hte  of  £-Saggila  is  still  uncertain.  The  German  ex- 
t«»alot»  airign  it  to  the  'AmrSii  mound,  its  tower  having 
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ll  sauth  of  the  Qasr;  but  E.  Undl  and  F.  Hommel  bai  . 
forward  strong  teajons  for  considering  It  to  have  been  north  Oh 
tbe  latter,  on  a  part  of  the  site  which  has  not  yet  been  explored. 
A  tablet  copied  hy  George  Smith  gives  us  interesting  details  as 
(0  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  this  famous  temple  ol  Bel:  a 
plan  based  on  these  will  be  found  in  Hommel's  Gmmiriii  ier 
Capaphit  mi  GciikiiUi  des  oUm  OritnU,  p.  311.    There  wete 
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of  which  was  the  lower  of  seven  stages  (known  as  Ihe  House 
of  Ihe  Foundilion  of  Heaven  and  Earth),  90  metres  high 
■crarding  to  Hommel's  calculation  of  tbe  measurements  tn 
the  tablet;  while  on  the  west  side  was  tbe  temple  propel 
of  Mcrodach  and  bis  ulfe  Sarpinlt  or  Zupanii,  as  well  as 
diapeb  of  Anu,  Ea  and  Bel  on  either  side  ol  il.  A  winding 
ascent  led  to  the  lummitof  the  tower,  where  there  was  a  chapel, 
"      "o  Herodotufit  '      ' "      "  ' ' 
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high,  stood  in  Ibe  temple  below,  In  th< 
i^hiuot"  House  of  the  Oracle,"  logciher  with  a  laoie.  a  mercy- 
teat  and  an  altar — all  of  gold-  The  deities  whose  cbapels  were 
erected  within  the  prccin£ls  of  Ihe  temple  ertclosure  were  te- 
Itideil  U  fanning  bis  court.    Fifty-five  of  these  chapels  eiitud 


allogether  In  Babylon,  but  M 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

There  are  nomemu  (lUa  hi  the  wbIIb  both  at  KSaggOa 
and  of  the  dty,  the  namo  of  nuty  of  whieb  aic  bow  known. 
Nebuchadrsar  sayi  that  he  covered  the  walla  of  aofne'  of 
them  with  bhie  enameUcd  tlka  "  on  which  bulla  and  dngmts 
were  poattmycd,"  and  that  be  tet  up  large  bulb  ud  utpcnls 
of  bnmie  on  theft  thresholds. 

Tba  SaMf  mound  piubably  rqweaintl  the  she  of  a  palace  bollt 
by  NebudiadiBMr  at  Ihe  northern  otRraity  of  the  dly  walls 
■nd  attadied  to  a  defoi*!**  outwoik  tte  cnMu  In  length.  Sine* 
H.  Raiian  found  lemahis  of  irrigation  works  here  it  nl^t  well 
be  tht  sita  of  the  Hanging  Gardens.  These  conslsud,  we  are 
told,  of  a  garden  ol  trees  and  Doven,  built  on  the  to|»aoU  of  a 
series  of  arches  (ome  75  ft.  high,  and  in  the  form  of  a  aquare, 
eacb  tide  of  which  oieaaured  400  Greek  ft.  Water  was  raised 
from  the  Euphrates  by  means  of  a  screw  (Sttabo  ni.  I.  t: 
Diod.  IL  10.  t).  In  Iba  Jumjumi  mouitd  «1 
iremiiy  of  tbe  ol 
of  the  Egibl  firm 
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■ABTLOHU  AMD  AIITRIA.  1.  Gufni^y.— Gcognphit- 
ally  as  well  as  etbnologically  and  hEstorically,  the  whole  djslllct 
enclosed  between  Ihe  two  great  rivers  of  western  Asia,  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  forms  but  one  country.  The  writers  of  antiquity 
dearly  recognised  this  fact,  speaking  of  Ihe  whole  under  Ih* 
general  name  of  Assyria,  though  Babylonia,  as  will  be  Men, 
would  have  been  a  more  Bcennte  designitkm.  It  naturally  falls 
into  two  divisions,  the  northern  being  more  or  less  mountaitwus, 
whne  the  loulhem  is  Sat  and  marshy;  the  near  approach  of  the 
two  rivers  to  one  another,  at  a  ipot  where  the  undulating  plateau 
of  the  north  sinks  suddenly  into  the  Babylonian  alluvium,  tends 
to  aepatate  them  still  more  compktdy.  In  the  earliest  limes  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  northern  portitm  was  included  in 
Mesopotamia;  it  was  definitely  marked  oO  u  Asiyiia  only  after 
the  rise  of  Ibe  Assyrian  monarchy.  With  the  exception  of  Assur, 
the  original  capital,  Ihe  chief  dtiea  of  the  country,  Nineveh, 
Calih  and  Arbda,  were  all  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Hgris.  The 
reason  of  this  preference  for  the  eastern  bank  of  Ibe  Tigris  was 
due  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  whereas  ihe  great  Mao- 
potamian  plain  on  the  western  side  had  to  depend  upon  the 
streams  which  Bowed  into  the  Euphrates.  This  vest  flat,  the 
modem  Ei-Jeiireh,  is  about  950  mSes  In  length,  intermpied 
only  hyi  single  limestone  tange,  rising  abrupily  out  of  the  plain, 
and  brandling  od  from  the  Zagros  mountains  under  the  names 

habitations  show  how  thickly  thb  levd  tract  must  once  have 
been  peopled,  Ihou^  now  for  tbe  most  part  a  wilderness.  North 
of  the  plateau  rises  a  well- watered  and  undulating  belt  of  county, 
into  which  tun  low  nngei  of  limestone  hObi,  sometimes  arid, 
sometime*  covered  with  dwaif-oak,  and  ollen  shutting  In, 
between  their  northern  and  north-esstera  Sank  and  the  mala 
niountaln-iine  from  which  they  detach  themsdves,  rich  [riaini 
and  fcrlUe  valleys.  Behind  them  tower  the  massive  ridges  of  thi 
Niphatcs  and  Zagros  ranges,  where  Ihe  Tigris  and  Euphrate!  taks 
their  rise,  and  whichcutofiAsiyiis  from  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 

The  name  Assyria  lodf  was  derived  from  Ihat  of  the  dty  of 
Assur  (ft.)  or  Asur,  now  Qal'at  Shcrqal  (iUleb  Shergat),  whick 
stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigrlt,  midway  between  tbs 
Greater  and  the  Lessilt  Zisb,  It  remained  the  capital  long  after 
the  Assyrian!  had  become  the  dominant  power  in  wealem  Asia, 
but  was  iinBlly  supplanted  hy  Calah  (/fimr*l),  Nineveh  [.ItM 
Faoiu  and  Kxyinjiit), and  Dur-Sir^iia(K*«rfal«fl, some  AoB. 
farther  notlh  (see  NiNlviH). 

Is  coatrati  with  Um  arid  pUtwi  orMMoiMtMdiB.)MtAid  th* 
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ricfa  alluvial  pttiA  ol  Chtldaeft,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  tbt  two 
great  rivers  by  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  soil  was  extremely 
fertile,  and  teemed  with  an  industrious  population.  Eastward 
rose  the  mountains  of  Elam,  southward  were  the  sea-marshes  and 
the  KakU  or  Chaldaeans  and  other  Aramaic  tribes,  while  on  the 
west  the  civilization  of  Babylonia  encroached  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  upon  the  territory  of  the  Semitic  nomads  (or 
Suti).  Here  stood  Ur  {Mugheir,  more  correctly  Muqayyar)  the 
earliest  capital  of  the  country;  and  Babylon,  with  its  suburb, 
Boisippa  {Birs  NimrSd)^  as  well  as  the  two  Sipparas  (the 
Sepharvaim  of  Scripture,  now  Abu  HoMa),  occupied  both  the 
Arabian  and  Chaldaean  sides  of  the  river  (see  Babylon).  The 
Arakhtu,  or  "  river  of  Babylon,"  flowed  past  the  southern  side 
of  the  city,  and  to  the  south-west  of  it  on  the  Arabian  bank  lay 
the  great  inland  freshwater  sea  fA  NejeJ,  surrounded  by  red 
sandstone  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  40  m.  in  length  and  35  in 
breadth  in  the  widest  part.  Above  and  below  this  sea,  from 
Borsippa  to  Kufa,  extend  the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes,  where 
Alexander  was  nnriy  lost  (Arrian,  Exp.  At.  vU.  22;  Strab.  xvi. 
I,  S  la);  but  these  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  Hindiya  canal, 
disappearing  altogether  when  it  is  closed. 

Eastward  of  the  Euphrates  and  southwatd  of  Sippara,  Kutha 
and  Babylon  were  Kis  {Ukaimir,  9  m.  E.  of  HiUok),  Nippur 
(i^</f<r)— where  stood  the  great  sanctuary  of  El-lil,  the  older 
Bel— Uruk  or  Erech  {Warka)  and  Larsa  (Senkera)  with  its  temple 
of  the  sun-god,  while  eastward  of  the  Shatt  el-Hai,  probably  the 
ancient  channel  of  the  Tigris,  was  Lagash  (TeUo),  which  played 
an  important  part  in  cariy  Babylonian  history.  The  primitive 
seaport  of  the  country,  Eridu,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Ea  the 
culture-god,  was  a  little  south  of  Ur  (at  A  bu  Shakrain  or  Nowdwis 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates).  It  is  now  about  130  m. 
distant  from  the  sea;  as  about  46  m.  of  land  have  been  f<»mcd 
by  the  silting  up  of  the  shore  since  the  foundation  of  Spasinus 
Charax  (Mukamrah)  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  some 
1 15  ft.  a  year,  the  dty  would  have  been  in  existence  at  least  6000 
years  ago.  The  marshes  in  the  south  like  the  adjoining  desert 
were  frequented  by  Aramaic  tribes;  of  these  the  most  famous 
were  the  Kald&  or  Chaldaeans  who  under  Merodach-baladan 
made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon  and  gave  their  name  in 
later  days  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  The  combined 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  it  flowed  through  the 
marshes  was  known  to  the  Bab^onians  as  the  nOr  marraii, "  the 
salt  river"  (cp.  Jer.  L  ai),  a  name  originally  applied  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  alluvial  plain  of  Babylonia  was  called  Edin,  the  Eden  of 
Gen.  &.,  though  the  name  was  properly  restricted  to  "  the  plain  " 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  where  the  Bedouins  pastured 
the  flocks  of  their  Babylom'an  masters.  This  "  bank  "  or  kisad, 
together  with  the  corresponding  western  bank  of  the  Tigris 
(according  to  Honunel  the  modem  Shatt  el-Hai),  gave  its  name 
to  the  land  of  Chesed,  whence  the  Kasdim  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  eariy  inscriptions  of  Lagash  the  whde  district  is  kxw>wn  as 
Gu-Edinna,  the  Sumerian  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  Kisad  Edini. 
The  coast-land  was  similarly  known  as  Gu-fibba  (Semitic  Kisad 
tanUim) ,  the  "  bank  of  the  sea."  A  more  comprehensive  name  ol 
southern  Babylonia  was  Kengi, "  the  land,"  or  Kengi  Svmcr, "  the 
land  of  Sumcr,"  for  which  Sumer  alone  came  afterwards  to  be 
used.  Sumer  has  been  supposed  to  be-the  orij^nal  of  the  Biblical 
Shinar;  but  Shinar  represented  northern  ndier  than  southern 
Babylonia,  and  was  probably  the  Sankhar  of  the  T^  el-Amarna 
tablets  <but  see  Sumer).  Opposed  to  Kengi  and  Sumer  were 
Um  (Uri)  and  Akkad  or  northern  Babylonia^  The  original 
meaning  of  Una  was  perhaps  "  clayey  soil,"  but  it  came  to 
signify  "  the  upper  country  "  or  "  hi^ilands,"  kengi  being  "  the 
lowlands."  In  Semitic  times  Una  was  prcmounced  Uri  and 
confounded  with  tm,  "dty";  as  a  geographical  term,  however, 
it  wu  replaced  by  Akkadu  (Akkad),  the  Semitic  form  of  Agade— 
written  Akkattim  in  the  Elamite  inscriptions—the  name  of  the 
elder  Sargon'i^  capital,  which  must  have  stood  dose  to  Sippara, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  Sippara  itself.  The  rise  of 
Sargon's  -empire  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  extension  <rf 
the  name  ol  Akkad;  from  henceforward,  in  the  imperial  titk. 


"  Sumer  and  Akkad  "  denoted  the  idiole  of  Babylooia.  Af  ttr 
the  Kassite  conquest  of  the  country,  northern  Babylonia  came  to 
be  known  as  Kar-Duniyas, "  the  wall  of  the  god  Duniyas,"  from 
a  line  of  fortification  similar  to  that  built  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
between  Sippara  and  Opis,  so  as  to  defend  his  kingdom  from 
attacks  from  the  north.  As  this  last  was  "  the  Wall  of  Semiramis  " 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  14.  8),  Kar-Duniyas  may  have  repre* 
sen  ted  the  Median  Wall  of  Xenophon  {And),  ii.  4.  1 3),  traces  of 
which  were  found  by  F.  R.  Chcsiiey  extending  from  Falvga  to 
Jibbar. 

The  country  was  thickly  studded  with  towns,  the  sites  of  whidi 
are  still  represented  by  mounds,  though  the  identification  of  roost 
of  them  is  still  doubtful.  The  latest  to  be  identified  are  Bismya, 
between  Nii^ur  and  Erech,  which  recent  American  excavations 
have  proved  to  be  the  site  of  Udab  (also  called  Adab  and  Usab) 
and  the  neighbouring  F&ra,  the  site  of  the  andent  Klsurra.  The 
dense  population  was  due  to  the  elaborate  irrigation  of  the 
Babylonian  plain  which  had  originally  reclaimed  it  from  a 
pestiferous  and  uninhabitable  swamp  and  had  made  it  the 
most  fertile  country  in  the  world.  The  sdence  of  irrigation  and 
engineering  seems  to  have  been  fint  (treated  in  Babylonia,  which 
was  covered  by  a  network  of  canals,  all  skilfully  planned  and 
regulated.  The  three  chief  of  them  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,— Hhe  Zabzallat  canal 
(or  Nakr  Sarsar)  running  from  Faluja  to  Ctesiphon,  the  Kutha 
canal  from  Sippara  to  Madain,  passing  Tell  IbraJiim  or  Kutha  on 
the  way,  and  the  King's  canal  or  Ar-Malcha  between  the  other 
two.  This  last,  which  perhaps  owed  its  name  to  Khammunbi, 
was  conducted  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Upi  or  Opis,  w^ich 
has  been  shown  by  H.  Winckler  (AlU»'icitlalisck€  Porsdtungen,  ii. 
pp.  509  seq.)  to  have  been  close  to  Sdeucia  on  the  western  dde 
of  the  Tigris.  The  Pallacopas,  called  Pallukkatu  in  the  Neo- 
Babylonian  texts,  started  from  Pallukkatu  or  Faluja,  and  running 
pariJlel  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Iddaratu 
or  Teredon  (?)  watered  an  immense  tract  of  land  and  supplied  1^ 
large  lake  near  Borsippa.  B.  Meissner  may  be  right  in  identifying 
it  with  "  the  Canal  of  the  Sun-god  "  of  the  early  texts.  Thanks 
to  this  system  of  irrigation  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  highly 
advanced  in  Babylonia.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  193)  wheat 
commonly  returned  two  hundred-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasion- 
ally  three  hundred-fold.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  17)  states  that  it 
was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep  for  sheep,  and 
Berossus  remarked  that  wheat,  sesame,  barley,  ochrys,  palms, 
api^  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit  grew  iHdld,  as  wheat  still 
does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anah.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated 
the  360  uses  of  the  palm  (Strabo  xvi.  x.  14),  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3)  says  that  from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous  forest 
of  verdure. 

II.  Classical. Avlkoriiies. — ^Such  a  country  was  naturally  fitted 
to  be  a  pioneer  of  dvilization.  Before  the  dedpherment  of  the 
cuneiform  texts  our  knowledge  oi  its  history,  however,  was 
scanty  and  questionable.  Had  the  native  history  of  Berossus 
siurvived,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case;  all  that  is  known 
oi  the  Chaldaean  historian's  work,  however,  is  derived  from 
quotations  in  Josephus,  Ptolemy,  Eusebius  and  the  Synccllus. 
The  authenddty  of  his  list  of  xo  antediluvian  kings  who  reigned 
for  x2o.fart'or  433,000  yean,  has  been  partially  confirmed  by  the 
inscriptions;  but  his  8  postdiluvian  dynasties  are  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  monuments,  and  the  numben  attached  to 
them  are  probably  corrupt  It  is  different  with  the  7th  and  8th 
d3mastics  as  given  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Alntagfist,  which  prove  to 
have  been  faithfully  reo^ded.*— 

I.  Nabonanar  (747  B.c.) 14  yqan 

a.  Nadios 2    „ 

3.  Khinziros  and  Poros  (Pul) 5    ., 

4.  Ilulaeos s    „ 

?.  Mardokempados  (Merodach-Baladan)  .  la    „ 

.  Arkeanos  (Sargon) 5    „ 

7.  Interregnum  a    « 

8.  Hagiaa .       .       .  x  month 

9.  B«ubo«  (70a  B.C) •       •  3  y^^ 

la  AMaranadioa  CAsMir*nadiii-sum)   .      •      •      .  o   « 
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"•PMMoi',  . xyw 

12.  MeaSdmordakos 4  years 

13.  Interregnum      ...       ^       ....  e    ., 

14.  Aaaridinos  (Esar-haddon) 15    it 

15.  Saoadukhinos  (Savul-sum-yukin)  .       .       .       .  ao    „ 

16.  Sinf  ladanos  (Assur-bani-pal) 22    ^ 

The  account  of  Babylon  given  by  Herodotus  is  not  that  of  an 
eye-witness,  and  his  historical  notices  are  meagre  and  untrust- 
worthy. He  was  controverted  by  Ctesias,  who,  however,  has 
mistaken  mythology  for  history,  and  Greek  romance  owed  to 
him  its  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  its  Ninyas  and  Sardanapaius.  The 
only  ancient  authority  of  value  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
history  b  the  Old  Testament. 

IIL  Modem  Discovery. —  The  excavations  of  P.  £.  Botta  and 
A.  H.  Layard  at  Nineveh  opened  up  a  new  world,  coinciding 
as  they  did  with  the  successful  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing.  Layard's  discovery  of  llie  library  of  Assur- 
kmi-pal  put  the  materials  for  reconstructing  the  andcnt  life 
and  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  into  the  hands  of  scholars. 
He  also  was  the  first  to  excavate  in  Babylonia,  where  C.  J.  Rich 
had  already  done  useful  topographical  work.  Layard's  excava- 
tions in  this  latter  country  were  continued  by  W.  K.  Loftus,  who 
also  opened  trenches  at  Susa,  as  wcU  as  by  J.  Oppert  on  behalf 
of  the  French  government.  But  it  was  only  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century  that  anything  like  systematic  exploration 
was  attempted.  After  the  death  of  George  Smith  at  AI^po  in 
1876,  an  expedition  was  sent  by  the  Britbh  Museum  (1877- 
1879),  under  the  conduct  of  Hormuzd  Rassam,  to  continue  his 
work  at  Nineveh  and  its  neighbourhood.  Excavations  in  the 
mounds  of  Balawlt,  called  Imgur-Bel  by  the  Assyrians,  15  m. 
east  of  Mosul,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  of  dreams  by  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  (883  B.C.), 
containing  a  stone  coffer  or  ark  in  which  were  two  inscribed  tables 
of  alabaster  of  rectangular  shape,  as  well  as  of  a  palace  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  but  restored  by  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (858  B.C.).  From  the  latter  came  the  bronze  gates 
with  hammercxl  reliefs,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  remains  of  a  palace  of  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  at  Nimrdd 
(Calah)  were  also  excavated,  and  hundreds  of  enamelled  tiles 
were  disinterred.  Two  years  later  (1880-1881)  Rassam  was  sent 
to  Babylonia,  where  he  discovered  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
sun-god  of  Sippara  at  Abu-Habba,  and  so  fixed  the  position  of 
the  two  Sipparas  or  Scpharvaim.  Abu-IIabba  lies  south-west  of 
Bagdad,  midway  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  canal,  which  may  once  have  represented  the  main 
stream  of  the  Euphrates,  Sippara  of  the  goddess  Aniuut,  now 
Dir,  being  on  its  opposite  bank. 

Meanwhile  (1877- 1881)  the  French  consul,  dc  Sarzec,  had  been 
excavating  at  Tello,  the  ancient  Lagash,  and  bringing  to  light 
monuments  of  the  pre-Semitic  age,  which  included  the  diorite 
statues  of  Gudea  now  in  the  Louvre,  the  stone  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions  upon  them,  had  been  brought  from 
Magan,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The  subsequent  excavations  of  de 
Sarzec  in  Tello  and  its  neighbourhood  carried  the  history  of  the 
city  back  to  at  least  4000  b.c,  and  a  collection  of  more  than 
30,000  tablets  has  been  found,  which  were  arranged  on  shelves  in 
the  time  of  Gudea  (c.2700  B.C.).  In  1886-1887  a  German  expedi- 
tion under  Dr  Koldewey  explored  the  cemetery  of  El  Hibba 
(immediately  to  the  south  of  Tello),  and  for  the  first  time  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  burial  customs  of  ancicn^  Babylonia. 
Another  German  expedition,  on  a  large  scale,  was  despatched 
by  the  OrientgeseUschaJt  in  1899  with  the  object  of  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Babylon;  the  palace  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  the 
great  processional  road. were  laid  bare,  and  Dr  W.  Andrae 
subsequently  conducted  excavations  at  Qal'at  Sherqat,  the  site 
of  Assur.  Even  the  Turkish  government  has  not  held  aloof 
from  the  work  of  exploration,  and  the  Museum  at  Constantinople 
«3  filled  with  the  tablets  discovered  by  Dr  V.  Scheil  in  1897  on 
the  site  of  Sippara.  J.  de  Morgan's  exceptionally  important 
work  at  Susa  lies  outside  the  limits  of  Babylonia;  not  so, 
however,  the  American  excavations  (1903-1904)  under  E.  J.  Banks 
at  Bismya  (Udab),  and  those  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Niffer  (see  Nippur)  first  begun  in  1889,  where  Mr  J.H.  Haynes 


has  systematically  and  patiently  unoovered  the  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  £l-lil,  removing  layer  after  layer  of  d£bris  and 
cutting  sections  in  the  ruins  down  to  the  virgin  soil.  Midway  in 
the  mound  is  a  platform  of  large  bricks  stamped  with  the  names 
of  Sargon  of  Akkad  and  his  son  Naram-Sin  (3800  B.C.);  as  the 
debris  above  them  is  34  ft.  thick,  the  topmost  stratum  being  not 
later  than  the  Parthian  era  (H.  V.  Hilprecht,  The  Babytman 
Expedition,  i.  2,  p.  33),  it  b  calculated  that  the  debris  underneath 
the  pavement,  30  ft.  thick,  must  represent  a  period  of  about 
3000  years,  more  especially  as  older  constructions  had  to  be 
levelled  before  the  pavement  was  laid.  In  the  deepest  part  of 
the  excavations,  however,  inscribed  clay  tablets  and  fragments 
of  stone  vases  are  still  found,  though  the  cuneiform  characters 
upon  them  are  of  a  very  archaic  type,  and  sometimes  even 
retain  their  primitive  pictorial  forms. 

IV.  Ckronohgy.* — The  later  chronology  of  Assyria  has  long 
been  fixed,  thanks  to  the  Ibts  of  Hmmi,.  or  ardums,  who  gave 
their  names  in  succession  to  their  years  of  office.  Several  copies 
of  these  Ibts  from  the  library  of  Nineveh  are  in  exbtence,  the 
earliest  of  which  goes  back  to  911  B.C.,  while  the  latest  comes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-paL  The  beginning 
oi  a  king's  reign  b  noted  in  the  Ibts,  and  in  some  o(  them  the 
chief  events  of  the  year  are  added  to  the  name  of  its  archon. 
Assyrian  chronology  b,  therefore,  certain  from  911  BwC.  to  666» 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  b  stated  to  have  been  visible 
in  the  month  Sivan,  763  B.a,  b  one  that  has  been  calculated  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  xsth  of  June  of  that  year.  The  system 
df  reckoning  time  by  limmi  was  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  recent 
discoveries  have  made  it  clear  that  it  went  back  to  the  first 
days  of  the  monarchy.  Even  in  the  dbtant  cok>i^  at  Kara 
Euyuk  near  Kaisariyeh  (Caesarea)  in  Cappadoda  cuneiform 
tablets  show  that  the  Assyrian  settlers  used  it  in  the  15th 
century  B.C.  In  Babylonia  a  different  system  was  adopted. 
Here  the  years  were  dated  by  the  chief  events  that  distingubhed 
them,  as  was  also  the  case  in  Egypt  in  the  epoch  of  the  Old 
Empire.  What  the  event  should  be  was  determined  by  the 
government  and  notified  to  all  its  officiab;  one  of  these  notices, 
sent  to  the  Babylonian  officials  in  Canaan  in  the  reign  of  Samsu- 
iluna,  the  son  of  Khammurabi,  has  been  found  in  the  Lebanon. 
A  careful  register  of  the  dates  was  kept,  divided  into  reigns, 
from  which  dynastic  Ibts  were  afterwards  compiled,  giving  the 
duration  of  each  king's  reign  as  well  as  that  of  the  several 
dynasties.  Two  of  these  dynastic  compilations  have  been 
dbcovered,  unfortunately  in  an  imperfect  state.*  In  addition 
to  the  chronological  tables,  works  of  a  more  ambitious  and 
literary  character  were  also  attempted  of  the  nature  of  chronicles. 
One  of  these  b  the  so-called  "  Synchronous  History  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,"  consbting  of  brief  notices,  written  by  an 
Assyrian,  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  kings  of  the  two  countries 
had  entered  into  relation,  hostile  or  otherwise,  with  one  another; 
a  second  b  the  Babyloniau  Chronicle  discovered  by  Dr  Th.  G. 
Pinches,  which  gave  a  synopsb  of  Babylonian  history  from  a 
Babylonian  point  of  view,  and  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Darius.  It  b  interesting  to  note  that  its  author  says  of  the 
battle  of  Khalul6,  which  we  know  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  taken  i^ce  in  691  or  690  B.C.,  that  he  does  "  not  know 
the  year  "  when  it  was  fought:  the  records  of  Assyria  had  been 
already  lost,  even  in  Babylonia.  The  eariy  exbtence  of  an 
accurate  system  of  dating  b  not  surprising;  it  was  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  Babylonia  was  a  great  trading  community,  in 
which  it  was  not  only  needful  that  commercial  and  legal  docu- 
ments should  be  dated,  but  also  that  it  should  be  possible  to  refer 
easily  to  the  dates  of  former  business  transactions.  The  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  kings  had  consequently  no  difficulty  in 

*  For  a  survey  of  the  chronolo^ica]  systems  adopted  by  different 
modem  acholars,  see  below,  section  vitl.  "  Chronologkal  SysTtms." 

'  The  comiMler  of  the  more  complete  one  soems  to  have  allowed 
himself  liberties.  At  all  events  he  gives  30  years  of  rdgn  to  Sin- 
muballidh  instead  of  the  20  assigned  to  him  in-a  list  of  dates  drawn 
up  at  the  time  of  Ammi-zadok's  accessbn,  55  years  to  Khammurabi 
instead  of  43,  and  35  years  to  Samsa-Uunainstead  of  ^,  while  he 
omits  altogether  the  seven  years*  reign  of  the  As^rian  lung  Tukalti- 
In-aristi  at  Babylon. 
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dctemining  the  age  of  thetr  predecestora  or  of  past  events. 
Nabonidus  (Nabunaid),  who  was  more  of  an  antiquarian  than  a 
politician,  and  spent  his  time  in  excavating  the  older  temples 
of  his  country  and  ascertaining  the  pames  of  their  builders, 
tdls  us  that  Naram-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon  of  Akkad,  lived  3200 
years  before  himself  (i.e.  3750  B.C.),  and  Sagarakti-suryas  800 
years;  and  we  learn  from  Sennacherib  that  Shalmaneser  I. 
reigned  600  years  earlier,  and  that  TIglath-pileser  I.  fought 
with  Merodach-nadin-akhi  (Marduk-nadin-akhe)  of  Babylon 
418  years  before  the  campaign  of  689  B.C.;  while,  according  to 
TIglath-pileser  I.,  the  high  priest  Samas-Hadad,  son  of  Ismc- 
Dagon,  built  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Hadad  at  Assur  701  years 
before  his  own  time.  Shalmaneser  I.  in  his  turn  states  that  the 
high-priest  Samas-Hadad,  the  son  of  Bel-kabl,  governed  Assur 
580  years  previously,  'and  that  159  years  before  this  the  high- 
priest  Erisnm  was  reigning  there.  The  raid  of  the  Elamite  king 
Kutur-Nakhkhunte  is  placed  by  Assur-bani-pal  1635  years  before 
his  own  conquest  of  Susa,  and  Khammurabi  is  said  by  Nabonidus 
to  have  preceded  Burna-buryas  by  700  years. 

V.  History. — In  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
Imowledge  Babylonia  was  divided  into  several  independent 
^^  states,  the  limits  of  which  were  defined  by  canals  and 
Sam^Haa  ^*"^dary  stones.  Its  culture  may  be  traced  back  to 
ptfiod.  two  main  Centres,  Eridu  In  the  south  and  Nippur 
in  the  north.  But  the  streams  of  civilization  which 
flowed  from  them  were  in  strong  contrast.  El-Iil,  around  whose 
sanctuary  Nippur  had  grown  up,  was  lord  of  the  ghost-land,  and 
his  gifts  to  mankind  were  the  spells  and  incantations  which  the 
spirits  of  good  or  evil  were  compelled  to  obey.  The  worid  which 
he  governed  was  a  mountain;  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made 
lived  underground,  Eridu,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  home  of 
the  culture-god  Ea,  the  god  of  light  and  beneficence,  who 
employed  his  divine  wisdom  in  healing  the  sick  and  restoring 
the  dead  to  life.  Rising  each  morning  from  hb  palace  in  the 
deep,  he  had  given  man  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  industries 
and  manners  of  civilization.  To  him  was  due  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  the  first  law-book  was  his  creation.  Eridu  had 
once  been  a  seaport,  and  it  was  doubtless  Its  foreign  trade  and 
intercourse  with  other  lands  which  inflxrenced  the  development 
of  its  culture.  '  Its  cosmology  was  the  result  of  its  geographical 
position:  the  earth,  it  was  believed,  had  grown  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  deep,  like  the  ever-widening  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates.  Long  before  history  begins,  however,  the 
cultures  of  Eridu  and  Nippur  had  coalesced.  While  Babylon 
seems  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Eridu,  Ur,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  Eridu,  must  have  been  colonized  from  Nippur,  since  its 
moon-god  was  the  son  of  El-lil  of  Nippur.  But  in  the  admixture 
of  the  two  cultures  the  influence  of  Eridu  was  predominant. 

We  may  call  the  early  civilization  of  Babylonia  Sumerian. 
The  race  who  first  developed  it  spoke  an  agglutinative  language, 
and  to  them  was  due  the  invention  of  the  pictorial  hieroglyphs 
which  became  the  running-hand  or  cuneiform  characters  of  later 
days,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  chief  dties  of  the  country 
and  the  elements  of  its  civilization.  The  great  engineering  works 
by  means  of  which  the  marshes  were  drained  and  the  overflow 
of  the  rivers  regulated  by  canals  went  back  to  Sumerian  times, 
like  a  considerable  part  of  later  Babylonian  religion  and  the 
beginnings  of  Babylonian  law.  Indeed  Sumerian  continued  to 
be  the  language  of  religion  and  law  long  after  the  Semites  had 
become  the  ruling  race. 

Arrival  of  the  Semites. — ^When  the  Semites  first  entered  the 
Edin  or  plain  of  Babylonia  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
Sa  Ut  *^  *  remote  period.  The  cuneiform  system  of  writing 
lutLtae^,  ^^^  ^^''^  ^^  process  of  growth  when  it  was  borrowed 
and  adapted  by  the  new  comers,  and  the  Semitic 
Babylonian  language  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  older 
language  of  the  country,  borrowing  its  words  and  even  its 
grammatical  usages.  Sumerian  in  its  turn  borrowed  from 
Semitic  Babylonian,  and  traces  of  Semitic  influence  in  some  of 
the  earliest  Sumerian  texts  indicate  that  th^  Semite  was  already 
on  the  Babylonian  border.  His  native  home  was  probably 
ArabU;  hence  Eridu  ("  the  good  dty  ")  and  Ur  ("  the  dty  ") 


would  have  be^  built  in  Semitic  territory,  and  their  population 
may  have  included  Semitic  elements  from  the  first.  It  was  in 
the  north,  however,  that  the  Semites  first  appear  on  the  monu* 
ments.  Here  in  Akkad  the  first  Semitic  empire  was  founded, 
Semitic  conquerors  or  settlers  spread  from  Sippara  to  Susa» 
Khana  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  was  occupied  by  "  West  Semitic  " 
tribes,  and  "  out  of  "  Babylonia  "  went  forth  the  Assyrian." 
As  in  Assyria,  so  too  in  the  states  of  Babylonia  the  palest  or 
high-priest  of  the  god  preceded  the  king.  The  state  had  grown 
up  around  a  sanctuary,  the  god  of  which  was  nominally  its  rtiler, 
the  human  potest  being  his  viccregent.  In  course  of  time  many 
of  the  high-priests  assumed  the  functions  and  title  of  king; 
while  retaining  thdr  priestly  office  they  daimed  at  the  same  time 
to  be  supreme  in  the  state  in  all  secular  concerns.  The  god 
remained  nominally  at  its  bead;  but  even  this  position  was  lost 
to  him  when  Babylonia  was  unified  under  Semitic  princes,  and 
the  earthly  king  became  an  incarnate  god.  A  recollection  of  his 
former  power  survived,  however,  at  Babylon,  where  Bel-Merodacb 
adopted  the  king  before  his  right  to  rule  was  allowed. 

Early  Princes. — ^The  eariicst  monuments  that  can  be  approxi- 
mately dated  come  from  Lagash  (Tcllo).  Here  we  bear  of  a 
"  king  of  Kengi,"  as  well  as  of  a  certain  Me-silim,  king  g^^^x 
of  Kis,  who  had  dealings  with  Lugal-sugguf,  hig^-  diraMttr* 
priest  of  Lagash,  and  the  high-priest  of  a  neighbouring 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  provisionally  transcribed  Gis-nkh 
(formerly  written  Gis-ban  and  confounded  with  the  name  of 
Opis).  According  to  Scheil,  Gis-ukh  is  represented  by  Jokha, 
south  of  Fira  and  west  of  the  Shatt  el-Hal,  and  since  two  of  its 
rulers  are  called  kings  of  T£  on  a  seal-cylinder,  this  may  have  been 
the  pronundation  of  the  name.*  At  a  later  date  the  high-priests 
of  Lagash  made  themselves  kings,  and  a  dynasty  was  founded 
there  by  Ur-Nin&.  In  the  ruins  of  a  building,  attached  by  him 
to  the  temple  of  Ninft,  tcrra-cotta  bas-reliefs  of  the  king  and 
his  sons  have  been  found,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  lions  in  onyx, 
which  remind  us  of  Egyptian  work  and  onyx  plates.  Hiese 
were  "  booty "  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Bau.  E-anna-du,  the 
grandson  of  Ur-NinS,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
southern  Babylonia,  including  "  the  district  of  Sumer  "  together 
with  the  dties  of  Ercch,  Ur  and  Larsa  (?).  He  also  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Kis,  which,  however,  recovered  its  independence 
after  his  death.  Gis-ukh  was  made  tributary,  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  bdng  levied  upon  each  person  in  it,  which  had  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  goddess  Nin&  and  the  god  Ingxirisa. 
The  so-called  "  Stele  of  the  Vultures,"  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
erected  as  a  monument  of  the  victory.  On  this  various  inddents 
in  the  war  are  represented.  In  one  scene  the  king  stands  in  his 
chariot  with  a  curved  weapon  in  his  right  hand  formed  of  three 
bars  of  metal  bound  together  by  rings  (similar,  as  M.  L.  Heuzey 
has  pointed  out,  to  one  carried  by  the  chief  of  an  Asiatic  tribe  in 
a  tomb  of  the  12th  dynasty  at  Beni-Hasan  in  Eg>'pt),  while  his 
kilted  followers  with  helmets  on  thdr  heads  and  hinces  in  their 
hands  march  behind  him.  In  another  a  flock  of  vultures  is 
feeding  on  the.bodies  of  the  fallen  enemy;  in  a  third  a  tumulus 
is  being  heaped  up  over  those  who  had  been  slain  on  the  side  of 
Lagash.  Elsewhere  we  see  the  victorious  prince  beating  down 
a  vanquished  enemy,  and.  superintending  the  execution  of  other 
prisoners  who  are  bdng  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  while  in  one  curious 
scene  he  is  striking  with  his  mace  a  sort  of  wicker-work  cage 
filled  with  naked  men.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  crest  of  Lagash 
and  its  god— a  lion-headed  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  sup- 
ported by  two  lions  which  are  set  heraldically  back  to  back. 
The  sculptures  belong  to  a  primitive  period  of  arL 

E-anna-du's  campaigns  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  Baby- 
Ionia.  He  overran  a  part  of  Elam  and  took  the  dty  of  Az  on  the 
Persian' Gulf.  Temples  and  palaces  were  repaired  or  erected  at 
Lagash  and  elsewhere,  the  town  of  Nind— which  probably  gave 

■  Thty  are  also  called  high-priests  of  GunammidS  and  a  contract- 
tablet  speaks  of  "  Tt  in  Babylon/'  but  this  was  probably  not  the 
Ti  of  the  seal.  It  must  be  rcmemt>ered  that  the  reading  of  most  of 
the  eariy  Sumerian  proper  names  is  merely  provisional,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  the  ideographs  of  which  th(^  are  composed  were  pro* 
nounced  in  dther  Sumerian  or  Assyrian. 
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lu  name  to  the  later  Kin2  or  Nineveh— was  rebuilt,  and  canals 
and  reservoirs  were  excavated.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
En-anna-tum  I.,  under  whom  Gis-ukh  once  more  became  the 
dominant  power.  As  En-anna-tum  has  the  title  only  of  hlgh- 
pricst,  it  is  probable  that  he  ackndwiedgcd  Ur-lurama  of  Gis-ukh 
as  his  suzerain.  His  son  and  successor  Entemena  restored  the 
prestige  of  Lagash.  Gis-ukh  was  subdued  and  a  priest  named 
nii  was  made  its  governor.  A  tripod  of  silver  dedicated  by 
Entemena  to  his  ^d  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  A  frieze  of  lions 
devouring  ibcns  and  deer,  and  incised  with  great  artistic  skill, 
runs  round  the  neck,  while  the  eagle  crest  of  Lagash  adorns  the 
globular  part.  Hie  vase  is  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  the  goldsmith's  art  had  already  attained.  A  vase  of 
caldte,  also  dedicated  by  Entemena,  has  been  found  at  Nippur. 
The  eighth  successor  of  Ur-Nina  was  Uru-duggina,  who  was 
overthrown  and  his  city  captured  by  Lugal-zaggisi,  the  high- 
priest  of  Gis-ukh.  Lugal-zaggisi  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
empire  in  Asia  of  which  we  know.  He  made  Erech  his  capital 
and  calls  himself  king  of  Kengi.  In  a  long  inscription  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  hundreds  of  stone  vases  dedicated  to 
El-in  of  Nippur,  he  declares  that  his  kingdom  extended  '*  from 
the  Lower  Sea  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  or  Persian  Gulf,  to 
"  the  Upper  Sea  "  or  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Erech  received  the  name  of  "  the  City,"  which  it  continued  to 
bear  when  written  ideographicaUy. 

Semitic  Empire  ofSargon  of  Akkad. — ^The  next  empire  founded 
in  western  Asia  was  Semitic.  Semitic  princes  had  already 
established  themselves  at  Kis,  and  a  long  inscription 
has  been  discovered  at  Susa  by  J.  de  Morgan,  belonging 
to  one  of  them,  Manistusu,  who  like  Liigal-zaggisi  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Uru-duggina.  Another  Semitic  ruler  of  Kis  of  the 
same  period  was  Alusarsid  (or  Urumus)  who  "  subdued  Elam  and 
BarahsS."  But  the  fame  of  these  early  establishcrs  of  Semitic 
supremacy  was  far  eclipsed  by  that  of  Sargon  of  Akkad  and  his 
son,  Naram-Sin.  The  date  of  Sargon  is  placed  by  Nabonidus  at 
3800  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Itti-Bel,  and  a  legend  related  how 
he  had  been  bom  in  concealment  and  sent  adrift  in  an  ark  of 
bulrushes  on  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  he  had  been 
rescued  and  brought  up  by  "  Akki  the  husbandman  ";  but  the  day 
arrived  at  length  when  his  true  origin  became  known,  the  crown 
of  Babylonia  was  set  upon  his  head  and  he  entered  upon  a  career 
of  foreign  conquest.  Four  times  he  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  spent  three  years  in  thoroughly  subduing  the  countries  of 
**  the  west,"  and  in  uniting  them  with  Babylonia  "  into  a  single 
empire.'*  Images  of  himself  were  erected  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  token  of  his  victories,  and  dtic^  and  palaces 
were  built  at  home  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  lands. 
Elam  and  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  were  also  subjugated, 
and  rebellions  were  put  down  both  in  RazaHa  and  in  Babylonia 
Itself.  Contract  tablets  have  been  found  dated  in  the  years  of 
the  campaigns  against  Palestine  and  Sarlak,  king  of  Gutium  or 
Kurdistan,  and  copper  is  mentioned  as  being  brou^t  from  Magan 
or  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 

Sargon's  son  and  successor,  Naram-Sin,  followed  up  the 
successes  of  his  father  by  marching  into  Magan,  whose  king  he 
fj^^  took  captive.  He  assumed  the  imperial  title  of  "  king 
^j^  '  of  the  four  zones,"  and,  like  his  father,  was  addressed 
as  a  god.  He  is  even  called  "  the  god  of  Agade  " 
(Akkad),  reminding  us  of  the  divine  honours  claimed  by  the 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  whose  territory  now  adjoined  that  of  Baby- 
Ionia.  A  finely  executed  bas-relief,  representing  Naram-Sin, 
and  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  early  Egyptian  art  in  many 
of  its  features,  has  been  found  at  Diarbekr.  Babylonian  art, 
however,  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence;  two 
seal  cylinders  of  the  time  of  Sargpn  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
spedmens  of  the  gem-cutter's  art  ever  discovered.  The  empire 
was  bound  together  by  roads,  along  which  there  was  a  regular 
postal  service;  and  clay  seals,  which  took  the  place  of  stamps,  are 
now  in  the  Louvre  bearing  the  names  of  Sargon  and  hb  son.  A 
cadastral  survey  seems  also  to  have  been  instituted,  and  one  of 
the  documents  rdating  to  it  states  that  a  certain  Uru-Malik, 
Whose  name  appears  to  indicate  his  Canaanitish  origin,  was 
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governor  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  as  Syria  and  Palestine  were 

called  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  collection 
of  astronomical  observations  and  terrestrial  omens  was  made  for 
a  library  established  by  Sargon. 

Bingani-sar-ali  was  the  son  of  Naram-Sin,  but  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  he  followed  his  father  on  the  throne.  Another  son 
was  high-priest  of  the  dty  of  Tutu,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  daughter,  Lipus-Eaum,  a  priestess  of  Sin,  some 
scholars  have  seen  that  of  the  Hebrew  deity  Yahweh. 
The  Babylonian  god  Ea,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  meant. 
The  fall  of  Sargon's  empire  seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  as  its 
rise.  The  seat  of  supreme  power  in  Babylonia  was  shifted 
southwards  to  Isin  and  Ur.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  two 
dynasties  reigned  at  Ur  and  claimed  suzerainty  over  the  other 
Babylonian  states,  though  there  is  as  yet  no  dear  proof  that 
there  was  more  than  one.  It  was  probably  Gungunu  who 
succeeded  in  transferring  the  capital  of  Babylonia  from  Isin  to 
Ur,  but  his  place  in  the  dynasty  (or  dynasties)  b  still  uncertain. 
One  of  his  successors  was  Ur-Gur,  a  great  builder,  who  biu'lt  or 
restored  the  temples  of  the  Moon-god  at  Ur,  of  the  Sun-god  at 
Larsa,  of  Ishtor  at  Erech  and  of  Bd  at  Nippur.  His  son  and 
successor  was  Dungi,  whose  reign  lasted  more  than  51  years,  and 
among  whose  vas^ds  was  Gudca,  the  patcsi  or  high-priest  of 
Lagash.  Gudea  was  also  a  great  builder,  and  the  materials  for 
his  buildings  and  statues  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  western 
Asia,  cedar  wood  from  the  Amanus  Qfiountains,  quarried  stones 
from  Lebanon,  copper  from  northern  Arabia,  gold  and  predous 
stones  from  the  desert  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  dolerite  from 
Magan  (the  Sinaitic  peninsula)  and  timber  from  Dilmun  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  his  statues,  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  carved 
out  of  Sinaitic  dolerite,  and  on  the  lap  of  one  of  them  (statue  £) 
is  the  plan  of  his  palace,  with  the  scale  of  measurement  attached. 
Six  of  the  statues  bore  special  names,  and  offerings  were  made  to 
them  as  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Gudea  daims  to  have  con- 
quered Anshan  in  Elam.and  was  succeeded  by  his  sonUr-Ningirsu. 
His  date  may  be  provisionally  fixed  at  2700  B.C. 

This  dynasty  of  Ur  was  Semitic,  not  Sumcrian,  notwithstanding 
the  name  of  DungL  Dungi  was  followed  by  Bur-Sin,  Gimil-Sin, 
and  Ibi-Sin.  Their  power  extended  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
we  possess  a  large  number  of  contemporaneous  monuments  in 
the  shape  of  contracts  and  similar  business  documents,  as  well  as 
chronological  tables,  which  belong  to  thdr  reigns. 

After  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  Babylonia  passed  under  foreign 
influence.  Sumuabi  CShem  is  my  father"),  from  southern 
Arabia  (or  perhaps  Canaan),  made  himself  master  of  northern 
Babylonia,  while  Elamitc  invaders  occupied  the  south.  After  a 
rdgn  of  14  years  Sumuabi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sumu-la-ilu,  ia 
the  fifth  year  of  whose  reign  the  fortress  of  Babylon  was  built,  and 
the  dty  became  for  the  first  time  a  capital.  Rival  kings,  Pungun- 
ilaand  Immerum,are  mentioned  in  the  contract  tablets  as  reigning 
at  the  same  time  as  Sumu-la-ilu  (or  Samu-la-ilu);  and  under 
Sin-muballidh,  the  great-grandson  of  Sumu-la-ilu,  the  Elamites 
laid  the  whole  of  the  country  under  tribute,  and  made  Eri-Aku 
or  Arioch,  called  Rirn-Sin  by  his  Semitic  subjects,  king  of  Larsa. 
Eri-Aku  was  the  son  of  Kudur-Mabug,  who  was  prince  of 
Yamutbal,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Babylonia,  and  also  "  governor 
of  Syria."  The  Elamite  supremacy  was  at  last  shaken  off  by 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sin-muballidh,  Khammurabi, 
whose  name  is  also  written  Ammurapi  and  Kham-  muSk 
muram,  and  who  was  the  Amfaphcl  of  Gen.  xiv.  x. 
The  Elamites,  under  their  king  Kudur-Lagamar  or  Chedor- 
laomer,  seem  to  have  taken  Babylon  and  destroyed  the  temple  of 
Bel-Merodach;  but  Khammurabi  retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign  (in  2340  B.C.)  he  overthrew  the 
Elamite  forces  in  a  decisive  battle  and  drove  them  out  of  Baby- 
Ionia.  The  next  two  years  were  occupied  in  adding  Larsa  and 
Yamutbal  to  his  domim'on,  and  in  formjng  Babylonia  into  a 
single  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  was  Babylon.  A  great 
literary  revival  followed  the  recovery  of  Babylonian  independ- 
ence, and  the  rule  of  Babylon  was  obeyed  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Vast  numbers  of  contract  tablets,  dated  in 
the  rqgns  of  Khammurabi  and  other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  havt 
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been  discovered,  as  well  as  autograph  letters  of  the  kings  them- 
selves, more  especially  of  KhammurabL  Among  the  latter  is  one 
ordering  the  deq>atch  of  240  soldiers  from  Assyria  and  SituHuni, 
a  proof  that  Assyria  was  at  the  time  a  Babylonian  dq>endency. 
Constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  Babylonia  and  the 
west,  Babylonian  offidals  and  troops  pas»ng  to  Syria  and 
Canaan,  while  "  Amorite  "  colonists  were  established  in  Baby- 
lonia for  the  purposes  of  trade.  One  of  these  Amorites,  Abi-ramu 
or  Abram  by  name,  is  the  fother  of  a  witness  to  a  deed  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Khammurabi's  grandfather.  Ammi-ditana,  the 
great-grandson  of  Khammurabi,  still  entitles  himself  "  king  of 
the  land  of  the  Amorites,'*  and  both  his  father  and  son  bear  the 
Canaanitish  (and  south  Arabian)  names  of  AbSsukh  or  Abishua 
and  Ammi-zadok. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  of  this  "  First  Dynasty  of 
Babylon,"  as  it  was  called  by  the  native  historians,  was  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  (see  Babylonian  Law).  This  was 
made  by  order  of  Khammurabi  after  the  expuldon  of  the  Elamites 
and  the  settlement  of  his  kingdom.  A  copy  of  the  Code  has  been 
found  at  Susa  by  J.  de  Morgan  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The 
last  king  of  the  dynasty  was  Samsu-ditana  the  son  of  Ammi- 
zadok.  He  was' followed  by  a  dynasty  of  ix  Sumerian  kings, 
who  are  said  to  have  reigned  for  368  years,  a  number  which  must 
be  much  exaggeratnL  As  yet  the  name  of  only  one  of  them  has 
been  found  in  a  contemporaneous  document.  They  were  over- 
thrown and  Bab>donia  was  conquered  by  Kassites  or  Kossaeans 
from  the  mountains  of  Elam,  with  whom  Samsu-iluna  had  already 
come  into  conflict  in  his  9th  year.  The  Kassite  dynasty  was 
founded  by  Kandis,  Gandis  or  Gaddas  (about  1780  B.C.),  and 
lasted  for  576}  years.  Under  this  foreign  dominion,  which  offers 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  contemporary  rule  of  the  Hyksos  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia  lost  its  empire  over  western  Asia,  Syria  and 
Palestine  became  independent, -and  the  high-priests  of  Assur 
made  themselves  kings  of  Assyria.  The  divine  attributes  with 
which  the  Semitic  kings  of  Babylonia  had  been  invested  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time;  the  title  of  "  god  "  is  never  given  to 
a  Kassite  sovereign.  Babylon,  however,  remained  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  and'  the  holy  dty  of  western  Asia,  where  the 
priests  were  all-powerful,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
dd  Babylonian  empire  could  alone  be  conferred. 

Rise  of  Assyria. — Under  Khammurabi  a  Samsi-Hadad  (or 
Samsi-Raman)  seems  to  have  been  vassal-prince  at  Assur,  and 
the  names  of  several  of  the  high-priests  of  Assur  who  succeeded 
him  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  recent  German  excava- 
tions. The  foundation  of  the  monarchy  was  ascribed  to  Zulilu, 
who  is  described  asIivingafterBql-kapkapi  or  Belkabi  (1900  B.C.), 
the  ancestor  of  Shalmaneser  I.  Assyria  grew  in  [>ower  at  the 
eq>ense  of  Babylonia,  and  a  time  came  when  the  Kassite  king  of 
Babylonia  was  glad  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Assur-yuballidh  of 
Assyria,  whose  letters  to  Amenophis  (Amon-hotep)  IV.  of  Egypt 
have  b^  found  at  Tell  el-Amama.  The  marriage,  however,  led 
to  disastrous  results,  as  the  Kas^te  faction  at  court  murdered 
the  king  and  placed  a  pretender  on  the  throne.  Assur-yuballidh 
prompUy  marched  into  Babylonia  and  avenged  his  son-in-law, 
making  Buma-buryas  of  the  royal  line  king  in  his  stead.  Buma- 
buryas,  who  reigned  22  years,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
An>enophis  IV.  of  EgypL  After  his  death,  the  Assyrians,  who 
were  still  nominally  the  vassals  of  Babylonia,  threw  off 
all  disguise,  and  Shalmaneser  I.  (1300  B.C.),  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  AssurTyuballidh,  q)enly  claimed  the 
supremacy  in  western  Asia.  Shalmaneser  was  the  founder  of 
Calah,  and  his  annals,  which  have  recently  been  discovered  at 
Assur,  show  how  widely  extended  the  As^rrian  empire  already 
was.  Campaign  after  campaign  was  carried  on  against  the 
Hittites  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north-west,  and  As^rian 
colonists  were  settled  in  Cappadoda.  His  son  Tukulti-In-aristi 
conquered  Babylon,  putting  its  king  Bitilyasu  to  death,  and 
thereby  made  As^a  the  mistress  of  the  oriental  world.  As^ria 
had  taken  the  place  of  Babylonia. 

For  7  years  THikulti-In-aristi  ruled  at  Babylon  with  the 
oM  imperial  title  of  "  king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad."  Then  the 
Babylonians  revolted.  The  Ai^rian  king  was  murdered  by  his 
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son,  Assur-naair-pal  L,  and  Hadad-nadin-akhi  made  king  of 
Babylonia.  But  it  was  not  until  several  years  later,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Tukulti-Assur,  that  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  two  rival  kingdoms.  The  next  Ass>Tlan 
monarch,  Bel-kudur-uzur,  was  the  last  of  the  old  royal  line.  He 
seems  to  have  been  slain  fighting  against  the  Babylonians,  who 
were  still  under  the  rule  of  Hadad-nadin-akhi,  and  a  new  dynasty 
was  established  at  Assur  by  In-aristi-pilcser,  who  claimed  to  be 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  prince  Erba-Raman.  His 
fourth  successor  was  Tiglath-pUcser  I.,  one  of  the  great  gZ»l 
conquerors  of  Assyria,  who  carried  his  arms  towards 
Armenia  on  the  north  and  Cappadoda  on  the  west;  he  hunted 
wild  bulls  in  the  Lebanon  and  was  presented  with  a  crocodile 
by  the  Egyptian  king.  In  1107  B.C.,  however,  he  sustained  a 
temporary  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Merodach-nadin-akhi  (Marduk- 
nadin-akhS)  of  Babylonia,  where  the  Kassite  dynasty  had  finally 
succumbed  to  Elamite  attacks  and  a  new  line  of  kings  was  on  the 
throne. 

Of  the  immediate  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  we  know 
little,  and  it  is  with  Assur-nazir-pal  III.  (883-858  B.C.)  that  our 
knowledge  of  Assyrian  history  begins  once  more  to 
be  fairly  full  The  empire  of  Assyria  was  again  ex- 
tended in  all  directions,  and  the  palaces,  temples  «nd  ^  to, 
other  buildings  raised  by  him  bear  witness  to  a  con- 
siderable development  of  wealth  and  art.  Calah  became  the 
favourite  residence  of  a  monarch  who  was  distinguished  even 
among  Assyrian  conquerors  for  hb  revolting  cruelties.  His 
son  Shalmaneser  II.  had  a  long  reign  of  35  years, 
during  which  the  Assyrian  capital  was  converted  into 
a  sort  of  armed  camp.  Each  year  the  Assyrian  armies 
marched  ou  t  of  it  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Babylon  was  occupied 
and  the  country  reduced  to  vassalage.  In  the  west  the  con- 
federacy of  Syrian  princes  headed  by  Benhadad  of  Damascus  and 
including  Ahab  of  Israel  (see  Jews,  ( 10)  was  shattered  in  853  B.C., 
and  twelve  years  later  the  forces  of  Hazacl  were  annihilated  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Jehu  of  Samaria  brought  tribute  to  **  the 
great  king.*'  The  last  few  years  of  his  life,  however,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  which  wdl-nlgh  proved 
fatal.  Assur,  Arbela  and  other  places  joined  the  pretender,  and 
the  revolt  was  with  difficulty  put  down  by  Samsi-Raman  (or 
Sam^-Hadad),  Shalmaneser's  second  son,  who  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  him  (824  B.C.).  In  804  B.C.  Damascus  was  captured 
by  his  successor  Hadad-nirari  IV..  to  whom  tribute  was  paid  by 
Samaria. 

With  Nabu-nazir,  the  Nabonassar  of  classical  writers,  the  so- 
called  Canon  of  Ptolemy  begins.  When  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon  in  747  B.C.  Assyria  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
revolution.  Civil  war  and  pestilence  were  dcvastat* 
ing  the  country,  and  its  northern  provinces  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  Ararat  In  746  B.C.  Calah  joined  the  rebels, 
and  on  the  X3lh  of  lyyar  in  the  following  year,  Pulu  or  Pul,  who 
took  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  seized  the  crow^  and 
inaugurated  a  new  and  vigorous  [>olicy. 

Second  Assyrian  Empire. — Under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  arose  the 
second  Assyrian  empire,  which  differed  from  the  first  in  its  greater 
consolidation.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  idea  -^^j. 
of  centralization  was  introduced  into  politics;  the  ]Skirr'm 
conquered  provinces  were  organized  under  an  elaborate 
bureaucracy  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  king,  each  district 
paying  a  fixed  tribute  and  providing  a  military  contingent.  The 
Assyrian  forces  became  a  standing  army,  which,  by  succes^v^ 
improvements  an'd  careful  discipline,  was  moulded  into  an 
irresistible  fighting  machine,  and  As^rian  policy  was  directed 
towards  the  definite  object  of  reducing  the  whole  civilized  world 
into  a  single  empire  and  thereby  throwing  its  trade  and  wealth 
into  Assyrian  hands;  With  this  object,  after  terroriring  Armenia 
and  the  Medes  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  Hittites,  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  secured  the  high-roads  of  commerce  to  the  Medi- 
terranean together  with  the  Phoenidan  seaports  and  then  made 
himself  master  of  Babylonia.  In  739  B.C.  the  summit  of  his 
ambition  was  attained,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia  in  the  holy  dty  of  Babylon.   Two  years  later,  in  Tebet 
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737  B.C.,  be  died,  but  his  successor  Ululfl,  who  took  the  name  of 
Shalmaneser  IV.,  continued  the  policy  he  had  begun.  Shahna- 
ncser  died  suddenly  in  Tebet  732  B.C.,  while  pressing  the  siege 
of  Samaria,  and  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  another  general, 
Sargon,  on  the  X2th  of  the  nonih,  gave'  the  Babylonians  an 
opportunity  to  revolt.  In  Nisan  the  Kald&  prince, 
Mcrodach  (Marduk)-baladan,  entered  Babylon  and 
was  there  crowned  legitimate  king.  For  twelve  years 
be  successfully  resisted  the  A^yrians;  but  the  failure  of  his 
allies  in  the  west  to  act  in  concert  vdth  him,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Elamites,  eventually  compelled  him  to  fly  to  his  ancestral 
domains  in  the  marshes  of  southern  Babylonia.  Sargon,  who 
meanwhile  had  crushed  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  nations, 
had  taken  (717  B.C.)  the  Hittite  stronghold  of  Carchemish  and 
had  annexed  the  future  kingdom  of  Ecbatana,  was  now  accepted 
as  king  by  the  Babylonian  priests  and  his  claim  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sargon  of  Akkad  acknowledged  up  to  the  time  of  his 
murder  in  705  b.c  His  son  Sennacherib,  who  succeeded 
2|J^  him  on  the  X2th  of  Ab,  did  not  possess  the  military  or 
administrative  abilities  of  his  ^ther,  and  the  success 
of  his  reign  was  not  commensurate  with  the  vanity  of  the  ruler. 
He  was  never  crowned  at  Babylon,  which  was  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  revolt  until,  in  691  B.C.,  he  shocked  the  religious  and 
political  conscience  of  Asia  by  razing  the  holy  dty  of  Babylon  to 
the  ground.  His  campaign  against. Hezekiah  of  Judah  was  as 
much  a  failure  as  his  policy  in  Babylonia,  and  in  his  murder  by 
his  sons  on  the  20th  of  Tebet  681  B.C.  both  Babylonians  and  Jews 
saw  the  judgment  of  heaven. 

£sar-haddon,  who  succeeded  him,  was  of  different  calibre  from 
his  father.  He  was  commanding  the  army  in  a  campaign  against 
Ararat  at  the  time  of  the  murder;  forty- two  days 
later  the  murderers  fled  from  Nineveh  and  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Ararat.  But  the  Armenian  army  was 
utterly  defeated  near  MaJatia  on  the  i  ath  of  lyyar,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  Esar-haddon  was  saluted  by  his  soldiers  as  king.  He 
thereupon  returned  to  Nineveh  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan  formally 
ascended  the  throne. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  Babylon,  to  send  back  the 
image  of  Bel-Merodach  (Bel-Marduk)  to  its  old  home,  and  to 
re-people  the  city  with  such  of  the  priests  and  the  former  popula- 
tion as  had  survived  massacre.  Then  he  was  solemnly  declared 
king  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  which  had  again  risen  from 
its  rains,  and  Babylon  became  the  second  capital  of  the  empire. 
Esar-haddon's  poUcy  was  succe^ful  and  Babylonia  remained 
contentedly  quiet  throughout  his  reign.  In  February  (674  B.C.) 
the  Assyrians  entered  upon  their  invasion  of  Egypt  (see  also 
Egypt:  History)^  and  in  Nisan  (or  March)  670  b.c.  an  expedition 
<m  an  unusually  large  scale  set  out  from  Nineveh.  The  Egyptian 
frontier  was  crossed  on  the  3rd  of  Tammuz  (June),  and  Tirhaka, 
at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  was  driven  to  Memphis  after 
fifteen  days  of  continuous  fighting,  during  which  the  Egyptians 
were  thrice  d^eated  with  heavy  loss  and  Tirhaka  himself  was 
wounded.  On  the  2  and  of  the  month  Memphis  was  entered  by 
the  victorious  army  and  Tirhaka  fled  to  the  south.  A  stele, 
oommemorating  the  victory  and  representing  Tirhaka  with  the 
features  of  a  negro,  was  set  up  at  Sinjirll  (north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Antioch)  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Two  years  later 
(668  B.C.)  Egypt  revolted,  and  while  on  the  march  to  reduce  it, 
£sar-haddon  fell  Ul  and  died  (on  the  loth  of  Marchesvan  or 
October).  A^ur-bani-pal  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Assyria  and  its  empire,  while  his  brother,  Samas-sum- 
yukin,  was  made  viceroy  of  Babylonia.  The  arrange- 
ment was  evidently  intended  to  flatter  the  Babylonians  by  giving 
them  once  more  the  semblance  of  independence.  But  it  fai]e<i  to 
work.  Samas-sum-yukin  became  more  Babylonian  than  his 
subjects;  the  viceroy  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  the  monarchs 
whose  empire  had  once  stretdied  to  the  Mediterranean;  even 
the  Sumerian  language  was  revived  as  the  official  tongue,  and  a 
revolt  broke  out  which  shook  the  Assyrian  empire  to  its  founda- 
tions. After  several  years  of  struggle,  during  which  Egypt  re- 
covered its  independence,  Babylon  was  starved  into  surrender, 
and  the  rebel  viceroy  and  hi*  supporters  were  put  to  death. 


Egypt  had  already  recovered  its  independence  (660  B.C.)  wHh 
the  help  of  mercenaries  sent  by  Gyges  of  Lydia,  who  had  vainly 
solicited  aid  from  Assyria  against  his  Cimmerian  enemies.  Next 
followed  the  contest  with  Elam,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  to  ward  it  off.  Assyria,  however,  was  aided  by  civil 
war  in  Elam  itself;  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  its  capital  Susa  or  Shushan  levelled  with  the  ground.  But 
the  long  struggle  left  Assyria-  maimed  and  exhausted.  It  had 
been  drained  of  both  wealth  and  fighting  population;  the 
devastated  provinces  of  Elam  and  Babylonia  could  yield  nothing 
vKth  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  imperial  enhequer,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  sufficient  troops  even  to  garrison  the 
conquered  populations.  Assyria,  therefore,  was  HI  prepared  to 
face  the  hordes  of  Scythians — or  Manda,  a&  they  were  called  by 
the  Babylonians — who  now  began  to  huass  the  fionUers.  A 
Scythian  power  had  grown  up  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Ellip.  to 
the  east  of  Assyria,  where  Ecbatana  was  built  by  a"  Manda  ** 
prince;  Asia  Minor  was  infested  by  the  Scythian  tribe  of  Cim-. 
merians,  and  the  death  of  the  Scythian  leader  DugdammC  (the 
LygdanUs  of  Strabo  L  3.  x6)  was  regarded  by  Assur-bani-pal  as 
a  special  mark  of  divine  favour. 

Wh^n  Assur-bani-pal  -died,  his  empire  was  fast  breaking  up. 
Under  his  successor,  Assur-etil-iUni,  the  Scythians  penetrated 
into  Assyria  and  made  their  way  ai  far  as  the  borders  o^^^^^^ 
of  Egypt.  Calah  was  burned,  though  the  strong  walls  SJiirrT-iT 
of  Nineveh  protected  the  relics  of  the  Assyrian  army 
which  had  taken  refuge  behind  them;  and  when  the  raiders 
had  passed  on  to  other  fields  of  booty,  a  new  palace  was  erected 
among  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  dty.  But  Its  architectural 
poverty  and  small  size  show  that  the  resources  of  Assyria  were 
at  a  k>w  ebb.  A  contract  has  been  found  at  ^ppara,  dated  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Assur-etil-ilani,  though  it  Is  possible  that  his 
rule  in  Babylonia  was  disputed  by  his  Rab-shakeh  (vizier), 
Assur-sum-lisir,  whose  accession  year  as  king  of  Assyria  occurs 
on  a  contract  from  Nippur  (Niffer).  The  last  king  of  Assyria 
was  probably  the  brother  of  Assur-etil-ilani,  Sin-sar-iskun 
(Sin-sarra-uzur),  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Siuakos  (Saracus) 
of  Berossus.  He  was  still  reigning  in  Babylonia  in  his  seventh 
year,  as  a  contract  dated  in  that  year  has  been  discovered 
at  Erech,  and  an  inscription  of  his,  in  which  he  speaks  of  restor- 
ing the  ruined  temples  and  their  priests,  couples  Merodach 
of  Babylon  with  Assur  of  Nineveh.  Babylonia,  however,  was 
again  restless.  After  the  over  throw  of  Samas-sum-yukin, 
Kandalanu,  the  Chineladanos  of  Ptolemy's  canon,  had 
been  appointed  viceroy.  His  successor  was  Nabopo- 
lassar,  between  whom  and  the  last  king  of  Assyria  war 
broke  out.  The  Scythian  king  of  Ecbatana,  the  Cyaxares  of  the 
Greeks,  came  to  the  help  of  the  Babylonians.  Nineveh  viras 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Scythian  army,  Along  with  those 
dties  of  northern  Babylonia  which  had  sided  with  Babylonia, 
and  the  Assyrian  empire  was  at  an  end. 

The  seat  of  empire  was  now  transferred  to  Babylonia.  Nabopo- 
lassar  was  followed  by  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  U.,  whose  reign 
of  43  years  made  Babylon  once  more  the  mistress  of. 
the  dvilized  worid.  Otiiy  a  small  fragment  of  his 
annals  has  been  discovered  relating  to  his  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  567  B.C.,  and  referring  to  "  Phut  of  the  lonians."  Of 
the  rdgn  of  the  last  Babylonian  king,  Nabonidus,  however,  and 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus,  we  now  have  a  fair  amount 
of  information.*  This  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  chronological 
tablet  containing  the  annals  of  Nabonidus,  which  is  supplemented 
by  an  inscription  of  Nabonidus,  in  which  he  recounts  his  restore* 
tion  of  the  temple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Harran,  as  well  as  by  a 
proclamation  of  Cyrus  i^ued  shortly  after  his  formal  recognition 
as  king  of  Babylonia.  It  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidus 
(S49  B.C.) — or  perhaps  in  553-- that  Cyrus,  "  king  of  Anshan  " 
in  Elam,  revolted  against  his  suzerain  Astyages,  king  of  "  the 
Manda"  or  Scythians,  at  Ecbatana.  The  army  of  Astyages 
betrayed  him  to  his  enemy,  and  Cyrus  {q.v.)  established  himself 
at  Ecbatana,  thus  patting  ftn  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Scythians, 

*  For  the  events  leading  up  to  the  conquests  of  Cynis»  see  Pbrsia: 
Ancient  History,  f  v.    The  chronology  is  not  absolutely  certain. 
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wUch  the  Greek  vriten  called  diat  of  the  Medes,  through  a 
confusion  of  Madft  or  "  Medes  "  with  Minda.  Three  years  later 
we  find  that  Cyrus  has  become  king  of  Persia  and  is  engaged  in 
ft  campaign  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia.  Meanwhile  Nabonidus 
has  established  a  camp  at  Sippara,  near  the  northern  frontier 
btvmmtom  ^^  ^  kingdom,  his  son — probably  the  Belshazzar  of 
£'*Crm  0^®'  inscriptions — ^being  in  command  of  the  army. 
In  SJS  B.C.  Cyrus  invaded  Babylonia.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Opis  In  the  month  of  June,  in  which  the  Babylonians 
were  defeated,  and  immediately  afterwards  Sippara  surrendered 
to  the  invader.  Nabonidus  fled  to  Babylon,  whither  he  was 
pursued  by  Gobryas,  the  governor  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  the 
x6th  of  T&mmuz,  two  days  after  the  capture  of  Sippara,.  '*  the 
koldiers  of  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  without  fighting."  Nabonidus 
was  dragged  out  of  his  hiding'place,  and  Kurdish  guards  were 
placed  at  the  gates  of  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  where  the  services 
continued  without  intermission.  Cyrus  did  not  arrive  till  the 
3rd  of  Marchesvan  (October),  Gobryas  having  acted  for  him  in 
his  absence.  Gobryas  was  now  made  governor  of  the  province 
of  Babylon,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  son  of  Nabonidus, 
according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  died.  A  public  mourning 
followed,  which  lasted  six  days,  and  Cambyses  accompanied  the 
corpse  to  the  tomb.  Cyrus  now  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 
sticcessor  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  kings  and  the  avenger  of 
Bel-Merodach,  who  was  wrathful  at  the  impiety  of  Nabonidus  in 
removing  the  images  of  the  local  gods  from  their  ancestral  shrines 
to  his  capital  Babylon.  Nabonidus,  in  fact,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  himself  by  attempting  to  centralize  the  reb'gidn 
of  Babylonia  fn  the  temple  of  Merodach  (Marduk)  at  Babylon, 
and  while  he  had  thus  alienated  the  local  priesthoods  the  military 
party  despised  him  on  accoimt  of  his  antiqxiarian  tastes.  He 
seems  to  have  left  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  to  others,  occupying 
himself  with  the  more  congenial  work  of  excavating  the  founda- 
tion records  of  the  temples  and  determining  the  dates  of  their 
builders.  The  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  was  doubtless 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  disaffected  party  in  the  state, 
as  weQ  as  by  the  presence  of  foreign  exiles  like  the  Jews,  who  had 

>  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  later  dynasties  and  kings  of  Baby- 
k>nia  and  Assyna  so  far  as  they  are  known  at  present.  For  the 
views  of  other  writers  on  the  chronology,  see  (  viii..  Chronologiccl 
Systtms. 

The  Bobyiwiam  Dynasties  from  eir.  2500  B.C. 


Dynasty  of  Ur, 

Gungunu,  dr.  2500  b.c. 

Ur-our. 

Dunei,  more  than  51  years. 

Bur-bin.  more  than  I3  years. 

Gimii-^n,  more  than  9  years. 

Ibi-Sin. 

Idin*Dagan. 

^mu-ilu. 

First  Dynasty  of  Babylon.  2350  B.C. 

Sumu-abi.  14  years. 
Sumu-la-ihi,  36  years. 
Zabium,  14  years. 
Abil-Sin,  18  years. 
Stn-muballidn.  20  years. 
Khammurabi.  43  years. 
Samsu-iluna,  38  yean. 
Abesukh.  25  years. 
AmnU-ditana,  35  years. 
Ammi-sadoq,  3i  years. 
Sarosu-ditana,  31  years. 

Dynasty  efSisku  (7)  for  368  years, 
ai6oBX. 

Anman,  60  years. 
Ki-Ni^S;  56  years. 
Daroki-ilisu,  26  years* 
Iski^l,  15  years. 
Sussi,  27  years. 
GuHti[«rI.  ssyeAn. 
Kireal-daramas.  50  year*. 
A-dara-kalama,  28  year^ 
Akur-duana.  26  years. 
Mdamma'kurkura,  8  years. 
Ea-ga(mil),  9  years. 


KassiU  Dynasty  of  36  lAnis  for 

576  ysars  9  months.    1 780  B.C. 
Gandb,  16  years. 
Agum-sipak,  22  years. 
Bttilyasu  I.,  22  years. 
Ussi  (?),  9  years. 
Adu.metas. 
Taszi-gurumas. 
Agum-kakrime. 

•  •  « 

Kara-Indas. 
^Kadasman-Bd,   his  son;  corre- 
sponded    with     Amoo-hotep 
(Aroenophis)    III.  jof   ^gypt, 
1400  D.C. 

Kun-galzu  II. 

Buma-buryas,  his  son,  a2  years. 

Kuri-ffalxu  III,,  his  son,  a6  years. 

Nazi-Maruttas,  his  son,  17  years. 

Kadasman-Turgu,  bis  son,  13 
years. 

Kudur-bet,  6  years. 

Sagarakti-suryas,  his  aoo,  13 
years. 

Bitilyasu  II.,  8  years. 

Tukulti-In-aristi  of  Assyria  (1272 
B.C.)  for  7  years,  native  vassat 
longs  being*— 

Bel-sum*iddin.  1 1  years. 

Kadasman-Bcl  II.,  li  yean. 

Hadad-sum-iddin,  6  years. 

Hadad-sum-untr,  30  years. 

Meli-sipak.  IS  yean. 

Merodach'baudan  I.,  his  son*  13 
years. 

Zaraama-sam-iddin,  x  year. 

Bel^um-iddin,  3  years. 


been  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  actt 
of  Cyrus  accordingly  was  to  allow  these  exiles  to  return  to  their 
own  homes,  carrying  with  them  the  images  of  their  gods  and  their 
sacred  vessels.  The  permission  to  do  so  was  embodied  in  a 
proclamation,  in  which  the  conqueror  endeavoured  to  justify 
his  claim  to  the  Babylonian  throne.  The  feeling  was  still  strong 
that  none  had  a  right  to  rule  over  western  Asia  until  he  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  ofiJce  by  Bel  and  his  priests;  and  from 
henceforth,  accordingly,  Cyrus  assumed  the  imperial  title  of 
"  king  of  Babylon."  A  year  before  his  death,  in  529  B.C.,  he 
associated  his  son  Cambyses  (q.v.)  in  the  government,  making 
him  king  of  Babylon,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  the  fuller 
title  of  "  king  of  the  (other)  provinces  "  of  the  empire.  It  was 
only  when  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  representative  of  the  Aryan 
race  and  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  had  re-conquered  the  empire 
of  Cyrus,  that  the  old  tradition  was  broken  and  the  claim  qC 
Babylon  to  confer  legitimacy  on  the  rulers  of  western  Asi^ 
ceased  to  be  acknowledged  (see  Darius).  Darius,  in  iact« 
entered  Babylon  as  a  conqueror;  after  the  murder  of  the 
Magiah  it  had  recovered  its  independence  under  Nidinta-Bel, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  III.,  and  reigned  from 
October  521  B.C.  to  August  520  B.C.,  when  the  Persians  took  it 
by  stonn.  A  few  years  later,  probably  514  B.C.,  Babylon  again 
revolted  under  the  Armenian  Arakha;  on  this  occasion,  after 
its  capture  by  the  Persians,  the  walls  were  partly  destroyed. 
E-Saggila,  the  great  temple  of  Bel,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  kept  fn  repair  and  to  be  a  centre  of  Babylonian  patriotism, 
until  at  last  the  foundation  of  Seleuda  diverted  the  population 
to  the  new  capital  of  Babylonia  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty 
became  a  quarry  for  the  builders  of  the  new  seat  of  government.^ 
VI.  Assyria  and  Babylonia  contrasted. — The  sister-stages 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  differed  essentially  In  character. 
Babylonia  was  a  land  of  merchants  and  agriculturists;  Assyria 
was  an  organized  camp.    The  Assyrian  dynasties  were  founded 


Dynasty  of  Isin  of  1 1  hints  for 
132}  y*ors*    1203  B.C. 
Merodach x8  yeark 

■  •  #  • 

Kebucfiadrezxar  I. 
Bd-nadin-pal. 

Merodach-nadln-akhi,  22  yean. 
Merodach-  .....  l)  years. 
Hadad-baladan.  an  usmper, 
Merodach -sapik-xer-mati,     12 

>*cars. 
Nabu-nadia,  8  years. 

Dynasty  of  the  Sea-coaa.  1070  B.C* 

Simbar-sipak,  18  yean. 
Ea-mukin-zeri,  5  months. 
Kaasu-nadin-akhi,  3  years. 

Dynasty  of  Bit-Bati.  1050  B.C. 
C-Ulmaa-saldn-sumi,  17  years. 
Nini|>kudur'Uzur  I.,  3  yeary. 
Silanim-Suqamuna,  3  months. 

Dynasty  of  Elam.    1030  B.C 
An  Elanute,  6  years. 

Second  Dynasty  of  Babylon, 
102$  B.C. 

Nebo>kin-abli.  36  years. 
Ninip-kudur-uxur  II.  (?).  8 

months  12  days. 
Probably  5  names  missing.  B.C. 
SamasHnwdanunki  .  cir.  920 
Nebo-sum-iskun  v  cir.  900 
Nebo-baladan  .  .  cir.  880 
Mcrodach-tudin-suml  cir.  860 
Merodach-baladhsu-iqbt  cir.  830 
Bau-akhi-iddin  .  .«  or.  810 
Probably  two  names  missing. 
Nebo-sum-iskun,    son    m 

Dakuri  .     .       cir.  760 

Nabonassar.  14  yean    ,  .      747 
Nebo-nadtn-suma,  his  son* 

a  yean  ..  733 

Nebo-sum-yukin.  his  son. 

I  month  12  days   .       .      731 

End  of "  the  22nd  dynasty." 


Dynasty  of  Sape, 

Yukin-zera  or  Chinxiros,  3  B.C. 

yean    ....  730 
Pulu  (Pul  or  Poros).  called 

Tiglath-pileser     III.     in 

Assyria.  2  \'can     .'        .  7*7 
Ululs,  called  Shalmaneser 

IV.  in  Assyria                .  '725 
Merodach-baladan  IL  the 

Chaldaean    .^        .         *  721 

Sargon  of  Assyria     .         .  709 

Sennacherib,  his  son         '.  705 
Merodach-sakir-sumi,       I 

month                            «  709 
Merodach-baladan  IIL,  6 

months                   .         .  702 

Bel-ebtts  of  Babylon          .  70a 
Assur-nadin-sumi,    ton    <^ 

Sennacherib          .        ;  706 

Nergal-yusczib          .         •  094 

Musezib- Merodach   .         .  693. 
Sennacherib  destroys 

Babylon               *.         •  689. 

Esar-haddon,  his  son         •  681 

Samas-sum-yukin.  his^on  668 

Kandalanu  (Kineladanos)  ,  648 

Nabopolassar  .                  .•  626 
Nabu-kudur-usur*  (Nebu^. 

•    chadrezzar  II.)                .  605 
Amil- Marduk.  (Evil-Mcro* 

dach),  his  son                 .  5^ 
Nergal  •  sarra  •  uziir    (Ner> 

gal-sharezer)          .         .  560 
Labasi-Marduk,  his -son,  3 

months                   .         .  556 

Nabu-nahid  (Nabonidus)   .  556 

Cyms  conquen  Babylon   .  338 

Cambyses.  his  son     ,         .  529, 
Gomates.    the   Magian,   7 

months         .         .         .  S^I 
Nebuchadrezzar  11 L,    na- 

th-e  king                          .  521 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  .  520 
Nebuchadrezzar  iVn  xebel 

king     ....  514 

Darius  restored        .        .  513 
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by  successful  generals;  in  Bal^Ionla  it  was  the  priests  wilom 
a  revolution  raised  to  the  throne.  The  Babylonian  king  renuined 
a  priest  to  the  last,  under  the  control  of  a  poweriul  hierarchy; 
the  Assyrian  kin^  was  the  autocratic  general  of  an  army,  at 
whose  side  stood  in  early  days  a  feudal  nobility,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  in.  onwards  an  elaborate  bureaucracy. 
His  palace  was  more  sumptuous  than  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
from  which  it  was  quite  sqwrate.  The  people  were  soldiers 
and  little  else;  even  the  sailor  belonged  to  Babylonia.  Hence 
the  sudden  collapse  of  Assyria  when  drained  of  its  fighting 
population  in  the  age  of  Assur-bani-paL 

VII.  Assyro- Babylonian  CMAwr«.-<~AssyTian  culture  came  from 
Babylonia,  but  even  here  there  was  a  diff^ence  between  the 
two  countries.  There  was  little  in  Assyrian  literature  that  was 
original,  and  education,  which  was  general  in  Babylonia,  was  in 
the  norUiem  kingdom  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  sin|^  class. 
In  Babylonia  it  was  of  very  old  standing.  There  were  ltt>rBries 
in  most  of  the  towns  and  tem|des;  an  old  Sumerian  ptoveth 
averred  that  **  he  who  would  excel  in  the  scho<^  of  the  scribes 
must  rise  with  the  dawn."  Women  as  well  as  men  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  Semitic  times  this  involved  a  knowledge 
of  the  extinct  Sumerian  as  well  as  of  a  most  complicated  and 
extensive  syllabary.  A  considerable  amount  of  Semitic  Baby- 
lonian literature  was  translated  from  Sumerian  (mginals,  and 
the  language  of  religion  and  law  long  continued  to  be  the  old 
agglutinative  language  of  Chaldaea.  Vocabularies,  grammars 
and  interlinear  translations  were  compiled  for  the  use  of  students 
as  well  as  commentaries  <m  the  older  texts  and  explanations  of 
obscure  words  and  phrases.  The  characters  of  the  syllabary 
were  all  arranged  and  named,  and  elaborate  lists  of  them  were 
drawn  up.  The  literature  was  for  the  most  part  inscribed  with 
a  metal  stylus  on  tablets  of  clay,  called  lalcrculae  cocUies  by 
Pliny;  the  papyrus  which  seems  to  have  been  also  employed 
has  perished.  Under  the  second  Assyrian  empire,  when  Nineveh 
had  become  a  great  centre  of  trade,  Aramaic — the  language  of 
commerce  and  diplomacy — was  added  to  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  educated  class  was  required  to  learn.  Under  the 
Seleudds  Greek  was  introduced  into  Babylon,  and  fragments 
of  tablets  have  been  found  with  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  (i.«. 
Semitic  Babylonian)  words  transcribed  in  Greek  letters. 

Babylonian  Literature  and  Science. — There  were  many  literary 
works  the  titles  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.    One  of  the 


Zufiltt  "founder  of  the  mon- 
archy." 


Kin^s  ef  Assyria. 


Assur-rabL 
Assur-nirari;  his  son. 
Assar-rim-nisesu,  bis  800. 

Erba<Hadad, 

Assur*nadin-akhi  I.,  his  son. 
Assur-yuballidh  I.,  his  son. 

B.C. 

Asiur-bil-nisi-«u            ctr.  1450 

Buzur>As8ur  .  1440 

Aasur-nadin-akhi  II.         .  1410 

Assur-yuballidh.  his  son  .  1390 

Bel-nirari,  his  son   .         .  1370 

Arik-den-ilu,  his  son        %  1350 

Hadad-oirari  I.,  his  son   .  1330 
Shalmancser   I.,   his   son 

(built  Calah)  1310 

Tiglath-In-arisd  I.,  his  son.  laSo 

conquers  Babylon      cir  1270 

AsBur-nazir-pal  I.,  his  son  1260 

Assur-narara  and  his  son 

Nebo-dan  1350 
Assur-sum-Usir  1235 
In-aristi>takulti-As8ur  1225 
Bd-lnidur-usur  1215 
In-ansti-pileser,  descend- 
ant of  trba-Hadad  1200 
Assur-dan  I.,  his  son  1185 
Mutag^l-Nebo,  his  son  1160 
As8ur-ns-isi.  his  son  1140 
Tiglath-pilescf  I.^  his  son  11 30 
Aasur-bil-kala,  his  eon  1090 


Samsi-Hadad  I.,  his 

brother 
Assur-nazir-pal  11^  his  son 
Assur-irbi 

Hadad-ntrari  II.  dr. 

Tiglath-pileser  II.,  his  son 
ASsur-dan  II.,  his  scy 
Hadad-nirari  III.,  his  son 
Tukulti-In-aristi,  his  son 
Assur-narir-pal    III.,    his 

son  .... 
Shaknaneser  II.,  his  son  . 
Assur-dahin-pal  (Sardanao 

pallos),  rebel'  king 
Samsf-Hadad    II..    his 

brother 
Hadad-nirari  IV..  his  son  . 
Shalmancser  III.     . 
Assur-dan  III. 
Assur-nirari 
PuUi.  usurper,  takes  the 

name  of  Tiglath-pileser 

III. 
UluU.  usurper,  takes  the 

name  of  Sbalmaneeer  IV 
Sargon,  usurper 
Sennacherib,  hb  son 
Esar-haddon,  bis  son 
Assur-bani-pal,  his  son 
Assur-etil-tlani-yukin,  his 

son 
As8ur-sum-Ii»r 
Sin-sarra-uzur  ^rakos)  . 
Destruction  of  Nineveh  . 


B.C. 

1070 
1060 

960 
950 
930 

889 

885 
B58 

825 

«23 
Bio 

78J 

771 

753 


745 

727 
722 
705 
681 
668 

? 

? 
606 


most  famous  of  these  was  the  Epic  ofGUgamesk,  in  twelve  books, 
composed  by' a  certain  Sin-liqi-unninni,  and  arranged  upon  an 
astronomical  principle.  Each  division  contains  the  story  of  a 
single  adventure  in  the  car^r  of  Gilgamesh.  The  whole  story  is 
a  composite  product,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  tbe  stories 
are  artificially  attached  to  the  central  figure.  (See  Gilgaiiesb, 
Epic  or.) 

Another  epic  was  that  of  the  Creation,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  glorify  Bel-Merodach  by  describing  his  contest  with  Tiamat,. 
the  dragon  of  chaos.  In  the  first  book  an  account  is  given  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  the  primeval  deep  and  the  birth 
of.  the  gods  of  light.  Then  comes  the  story  pf  the  struggle 
between  the  gods  of  light  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  tlie 
final  victory  of  Merodach,  who  clove  Tiamai  asunder,  forming  the 
heaven  out  of  one  half  of  her  body  and  the  earth  out  of  the  oth^. 
Merodach  next  arranged  the  stars  in  order,  along  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  gave  them  laws  which  they  were  nevtf  to  tcans- 
gress.  After  this  the  plants  and  animals  were  created,  and 
finally  man.  Merodach  here  takes  the  place  of  £a,  who  appeals 
as  the  creator  in  the  older  legends,  and  is  said  to  have  fashioned 
man  out  of  the  day. 

The  legend  of  Adapa,  the  first  man,  a  portion  of  whicb  was 
found  in  the  record-office  of  the  EgypUan  king  Amenqphis  IV. 
(Akhenaton)  at  Tell-el-Amama,  explains  the  origin  of  death. 
Adapa  while  fishing  had  broken  the  wings  of  the  south  wind, 
and  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  tribunal  <rf  Anu  in 
heaven.  £a  counselled  him  not  to  eat  or  drink  there.  He 
followed  the  advice,  and  thus  refused  the  food  which  would  haye 
made  him  and  his  descendants  immortal. 

Among  the  other  legends  of  Babyk>nia  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Namtar,  the  plague-demon,  of  Urra,  the  pestikace, 
of  Etanna  and  of  Zu.  Hades,  the  abode  of  Nii^-erisgal  or  AUat, 
had  been  entered  by  Nergal,  who,  angered  by  a  message  sei^  to 
her  by  the  gods  of  the  upper  world,  ordered. Namtar  to  strilse 
off  her  head.  She,  however,  declared  that  she  would  submit 
to  any  conditions  imposed  on  her  and  would  give  Nergal  the 
sovereignty  of  the  earth.  Nergal  accordingly  relented,  and  Allatu 
became  the  queen  of  the  infernal  wodd.  Etanna  conspired  with 
the  eagle  to  fly  to  the  highest  heaven.  The  first  gate,  that  of 
Anu,  was  successfully  reached;  but  in  ascending  still  farther 
to  the  gate  of  Ishtar  the  strength  of  the  eagle  gave  way,  and 
Etanna  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  As  for  the  storm-god  Zu, 
we  are  told  that  he  stofe  the  tablets  of  destiny,  and  therewith 
the  prerogatives  of  BeL  God  after  god  was  ordered  to  pursue 
him  and  recover  them,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  only  by  a 
stratagem  that  they  were  finally  regained* 

Besides  the  purely  literary  works  there  were  others  of  the 
most  varied  nature,  including  collections  of  letters,  partly  official^ 
partly  private.  Among  them  the  most  interesting  arc  the  ktttes 
of  Rhammurabi,  which  have  been  edited  by  X.  W.  King. 
Astronomy  and  astrology,  moreover,  occupy  a  conspicuous  place. 
Astronomy  was  of  old  standing  in  Babylonia,  and  the  stahdard 
work  on  the  subject,  written  from  an>astr(dogical  poilt  of  ^4e«, 
which  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Berossus,  was  beKeved  to 
go  back  to  the  age  of  Sargon  of  Akkad.  The  zodiac  was  a 
Babylonian  invention  of  great  antiquity;  and  eclipses  of  the. 
sun  as  well  as  of  the  moon  could  be  foretold^  Observatories 
were  attached  to  the  temples,  and  reports  .were  regulariy  seat 
by  the  astronomers  to  the  king.  The  stars  had  been  numbered 
and  named  at  an  early  date,  and  we  possess  tables  of  Imar 
longitudes  and  observations  of  the  phases  of  Venus.  In  Sdeudd 
and  Parthian  times  the  ast»>nomical  reports  were  of  a  thorougUy 
scientific  character;  how  far  the  advan<^  knowledge  and  method 
they  display  may  reach  back  we  do  not  yet  know.  Great  atten- 
tion was  naturally  paid  to  the  calendar,  and  we  find  a  week  of 
seven  and  another  of  five  days  in  use.  The  development  of 
astronomy  implies  o>nsiderabIe  progress  in  mathematics;  ft 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Babylonians  ahould  lwv« 
invented  an  extremely  simple  method  of  ciphering  or  have 
discovered  the  convenience  of  tlie  duodecimal  syMeiB.  The 
ner  of  600  and  the  sar  of  3600  were  formed  from  the  sns  «r  nalt 
of  60,  which  corresponded  with  a  degree  of  the  equatim  l^aUsts 
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ol  iquuH  ukI  cubM,  calculited  fram  i  to  60,  hivr  been  found 
It  Scnken,  uid  «  people  who  wtre  acqminted  •nth  the  >iin-di»l, 
the  depeydri,  the  lever  tod  the  pulley,  muii  h»«  had  no  meon 
knowledge  ol  mctbanlci.  A  erystkl  lens,  tuned  on  the  liihe, 
mi  diKoveted  by  L»x»nl  »t  Nimnid  ilong  wiih  ^au  vises 
beating  the  name  of  Satgon;  this  will  eipliio  the  ucosivc 
minuIcDCSS  of  some  ol  Ihe  writing  on  the  Aisyiun  tablets,  and 
A  lens  may  also  have  been  used  in  the  observation  of  the  hetvens. 

Art  and  AnJnUtture.—Tbe  cuilun  ol  ftayrUi, 
ol  Babylonia,  wa«  eaacntlaily  lilcnry;  we  miss  in 
spirit  or  Egypt  «  Creice.  In  Babykmii.  the  •umuunu  ui 
day  and  want  of  stone  led  to  the  employment  of  brick;  the 
Babylonian  temples  are  massive  but  ihapeless  slmelura  ol 
crude  brick,  supported  by  bultreses,  the  nin  bebig  carried  off 
by  dnint,  one  of  which  it  Ur  wag  of  lead.  The  use  of  brick 
led  to  the  early  development  of  Ihe  pilaster  and  column,  as  well 
as  of  ftescoe*  and  enamelled  tiles.  The  wills  wetT  brillUntly 
coloured,  and  sometimes  plated  with  broHK  or  gold  as  welt  as 
with  tiles.  Fainted  tcm-colta  cooes  were  also  embedded  in 
the  plaater.  Assytia  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  servile 
pupil  ol  Babylonia,  built  its  palaces  and  temples  ol  brick,  though 


It  the  I 


lural  buildini 


of  tl 


preserving  the  brick  platfonn,  so 
of  Babyl^ia,  but  little  needed  in  the  north.  A: 
however,  the  later  Assyrian  architect  began  t<: 
tne  from  Babylonian  inHuences  and  to  employ  . 
brick.  The  walls  ol  the  Auyrian  palaces  were  lined  with 
acoiptUTed  aud  coknred  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  painted 
as  in  Chaldaca.  We  can  Imce  three  periods  in  the  art  of  these 
bai-nlief<i  it  ii  vjgotiws  but  simple  uoder  Assui-nuir-pal  III., 
cartful  and  realistic  under  Sargon,  reSned  but  wanting  in  bold- 
ness under  Assur-bani-pal.  In  Babylonia,  in  place  of  the  bas- 
relief  we  have  the  figure  in  the  round,  the  eirliest  eiampln 

dunay.  The  want  of  stone  in  Babylonia  made  every  pebble 
predous  and  led  to  a  high  perfection  in  Ihe  art  of  gera-cutiing. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  two  seU-cj^nders  thit  have  come 
doWB  to  us  from  the  age  of  Sargon  ol  Akkad.  No  remarkable 
fpedncDt  of  the  metiUurgic  art  of  an  early  period  have  been 
found,  apart  perhapa  from  the  stiver  vase  of  Enteinena,  but  at 
a  later  epoch  great  cicdlence  wis  attained  in  the  manufacture 
ol  such  jewellery  as  ear-rings  and  hraceleu  of  gtJd.  Copper,  too, 
wn  worked  with  skOl;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  Bibylonia 
was  Ihe  ortginal  home  o<  coppet-woridng,  which  spread  westward 
with  Iki  dvilUatioD  to  which  It  belonged.    At  any  rale  the 


and  rugs.  The  ceramic  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has 
unfortunately  not  yet  been  Irand;  at  Susa  alone  has  the  can 
demanded  by  the  modem  methods  of  anhaeology  been  as  yet 
expended  on  eJtanUiiiQg  and  separating  the  pottery  found  in  the 

Ihe  dale  of  the  qilritcd  terra-cotla  reliefs  discovered  by  Loftus 
and  RawBnson.  The  fonns  of  Assyrian  potleiy,  however,  arc 
graceful;  the  porcelain,  like  the  glass  discovered  in  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  was  derived  from  E^tlao  oiiglimls.  Transparent 
■Ust  seems  to  have  been  first  intjoduced  Is  the  reign  of  Sargon, 
Stone  as  wril  as  day  and  glass  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
ol  vaiei,  and  vases  of  hard  stone  bare  been  disinterred  at  Tello 
similac  to  those  of  the  early  dj-nastlc  period  of  Egypt. 

Scd4l  Ufc— Castei  were  unknown  in  both  Babylonia  and 
AMytii.  but  the  pricsthoodofBahyloniafoiuidilscounierpBrtin 
the  mOitaiy  aristocracy  of  Asoyria.  The  priesthood  was  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  dauea,  among  which  thai  of  the  doctors 
may  be  reckoned.  The  army  was  raised,  at  all  events  in  part, 
by  conscripIiDn;  a  statiding  array  teems  to  have  been  Eisl 
organiied  hi  Assyria.  Sutnsaive  improvements  wen  introduced 
into  it  by  the  kings  of  Ihe  second  Asiyrian  erapire;  chariols 
were  superseded  by  cavalry;  TIglath-pilesM  III.  gave 
Tidets  saddles  and  high  boots,  and  Sennacherib  created  a  corps 
of  ilingBS.  Tents,  baggage-carts  and  baltering-iams  were 
earrted  on  ihe  march,  and  the  lanam  or  comoiander-in-chlef 
nnksd  ncit  to  the  king.    In  both  countite*  there  was  a-  large 


body  <rf  slaves;  above  them  came  the  agriculluristi  and  con- 
metda!  classes,  who  were,  however,  comparatively  Utile  numerous 
in  Assyria.  The  scribes,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  formed  a  more 
Important  dass  in  Assyria  than  in  Babylonia.  Both  countries 
lud  thdr  anisana,  money-lenders,  poets  and  mudcians. 

The  houses  ol  the  peofjc  contained  but  little  lumiluic;  chain, 
tables  and  couches,  however,  were  used,  and  Assur-bini.pal  ii 
represented  as  reclining  on  his  couch  at  a  meal  whUe  his  wife 
1  a  chair  beside  him.  Alter  death  Ihe  body  was  usually 
partially  ciemaled  along  with  Ihe  objects  that  had  been  hurled 
with  it.  The  cemelery  adjoined  the  city  of  the  living  and  was 
laid  ont  in  streela  through  which  ran'  rfvulels  of "  pure  "  water. 
Many  of  the  tombs,  which  were  built  of  etude  brick,  were  pro- 
vided with  gardens,  and  there  were  shelves  or  alUrs  on  which 
were  placed  the  offerings  to  the  dead.  As  the  older  tombs 
decayed  ■  fresh  city  of  tombs  arose  on  their  ruins.  It  is 
remarkable  that  thus  far  an  cemetery  oldei  than  the  Seleudd 


history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  has  frequently  caused  ao 
small  perplexity  to  leaders  who  have  no  special  kimwlcdge  at 
the  subject  In  this  section  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
briefly  the  causes  which  have  led  lo  so  great  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  to  describe  In  outline  the  principles  underlying 
jggcstcd;  a 


I  of  re 


lU  then  be 


idcf  tl 


I  of  the  L 


:h  they  affect  the 
I  to  begin  mth  the  liter 
Lr  inquiry  back  into  the 


dales  to  be  assigned  to  the  later  kings  who  ruled  in  Babylon  and 
in  Assyria.  The  Ptdemaic  Canon  (see  lecL  II.)  ^vet  a  list  of 
the  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Persian  kings  who  ruled  in 
Bihylon,  logether  with  the  number  of  years  each  of  them 


>l  Babylon  by  A! 


inder  the  G 


mjji  I 


and  by  the  principal  Babylonian  Chronide;  Ihe  latter,  like  Ihe 
Canon,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Nsbonasur,  who,  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  have  revised  the  calendar  and  have  inaugurated 
a  new  epoch  for  the  later  chronology.  The  Plolemiie  Canon  is 
lurtber  controlled  and  its  accuracy  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  Lists,  or  lists  of  (isiini  (see  sect.  II.),  by  means  of 
which  Assyrian  chronology  is  £icd  from  qii  B.C  to  6i6  B.C., 
the  sotor  eclipse  of  June  151b,  ;6j  B.C.,  which  is  recorded  in  ibe 
eponyniy  oI  Pur.Sigale,  plidng  the  dead  reckoning  for  these 
later  periods  upon  an  absolutely  certain  basis. 

Thus  all  historians  are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  Babylonian 
chronology  back  to  the  year  747  B.C.,  and  with  regard  to  thai  ol 
Assyria  back  to  the  year  flii  B.C.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  periods 
anterior  lo  these  two  dales  that  different  writers  have  propounded 
differing  systems  of  chronology,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  the 
earlier  the  period  we  eiaminc  the  greater  becomes  the  discrepaDer 
het««n  the  systems  proposed.  This  variety  of  opinion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  data  available  lor  settling  the  dironobgy  olton 
conflict  with  one  another,  or  are  capable  ol  more  than  sh 

Since  its  publication  in  1^84  the  Babylonian  List  of  Kings  bat 
furnished  the  framework  for  every  chronological  tyitcm  ihat  hll 


original  fonn  this  dKURienl  give  i  It 
:f  the  Btbyloniin  kingi,  from  tlw  Fli 
&WD  to  the  Neo-BabyLoiuan  period. 
ine  leil  were  complete  we  should  probably  be  in  poBsesd 
of  the  system  of  Babytonian  chronoloKy  nirreni  Id  the  N< 
Babykinian  period  from  which  our  principal  cUasiol  authorit 


been  propowd.     In  its 
Dynasty  oi  Babylon  d 
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Omitting  that  of  Oppert,  which 


I,  the  > 


lOg 

e  steni  slandt  in  a 
K  groups.    Tlie  6rst 


t.  II.)  A 


icipal  p. 


_  _H  in  the  teat,  concern  the  length  ol 
Dynasties  IV,  and  Vni.;  (or  the  reading  of  the  figure  giving 
the  lengtli  of  the  fonnei  is  disputed,  and  the  summai?  al  the 
close  of  the  latter  omits  to  stale  its  length.  Thia  omission  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  aince  Nabonassar  was  the  last  king  hut 

have  combined  the  infomitioil  on  the  eulier  periods  (umlshcd 
by  tbe  Kings'  List  with  the  evidence  of  tlw  Ptolemaic  Canou. 
To  addition  to  the  Kings'  List,  Ather  important  chrow^ogicBl 
data  consist  of  references  In  the  danicil  authoritiea  to  the 
chrgnologiod  syttem  of  Beroaiiis  (^.t.);  ehtonologlca!  references 

Nibonidus's  estimate  of  the  period  of  Khunmurabi  (or  Ham- 
uurfbi);  synrhnnilsms^  also  furnished  by  the  inAcrlptlou. 
between  kings  of  Babylon  and  of  Assyria;  and  tiK  eariy 
Babylonian  date-Hats. 


SaynllB99) 
Hogen  fiooo) 

Winckkr  (1S94)    ■     -  , 

(1891  -  . 

DeUuKh  (1907)    .     '.  '. 

M  ■"  o  ffiy  ■ 

■ -^ifn-Haup.  (iS99)  : 

„      -      ,^,<'>°3'  ■ 
j^rqiiart  (1895)   .     . 

"  "iiS  :  ■ : : 

rS  ■  :  ; 

Niebuhr  (1896)  .  , 
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Dy.ll. 


'■tTs'^ 


liin 


10S6-1680 

™9?J-.69I 
1051/0-1694/3 


«-l746 


impriting  the  second  to  tbe 
results  by  selecting  the  data  on  which  it  relies  and  ignoring 
othen.  The  second  group,  c«aipriaing  the  next  four  nama, 
attempts  to  recDpcite  the  conflicting  data  by  emending  the 
Aguies.  The  third  group,  consbtlng  ol  the  last  two  Danes,  ii 
differentiated  by  its  proposals  with  regard  to  Dynasty  II.  It 
will  he  noted  that  tbe  GtsI  group  haaobtajned  higher  dates  than 
the  second,  and  the  tecond  group  higher  dales  00  the  whole 
than  tbe  third. 

Oppert's  system'  represents  the  earikst  dates  that  have  been 
suggested.  He  accepted  the  figures  of  [he  Kings'  list  and 
claimed  that  he  reconciled  them  with  the  figures  of  Berossus, 
though  he  ignored  the  later  cluonnlDtpcsit  iwlicrv-    But  there 

system  depended,  and  thcte  b  Utile  doubt  that  the  begmning 
of  the  historical  period  of  Beroaaua  la  to  be  set.  not  in  JS06  B.C., 
but  in  »]]  B.F,  The  two  systems  ol  5ay«,'  that  ol  Rogera.' 
the  thnK  systems  of  Winckter,'  both  those  of  Delitisch,'  and 
tiiat  oi  Maspero,'  may  he  grouped  together,  for  they  are  based 
on  the  same  principle.  Having  first  fixed  the  date  of  tbe  close 
;  of  Dynasty  III.,  they  employed  Ibe  Bgutes  of  the  Kinp'  List 
unemcndcd  for  defining  the  earUer  peifods,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  reconcile  their  resvlts  wilh 
other  con  Sicting  data.  The  dificrcnce  of  eighteen 
years  In  Sayce's  two  dates  lor  Ibe  rise  of  Dynasty 
I.  was  due  to  his  employing  in  1901  the  figures 
assigned  to  the  Gist  seven  klnp  ol  the  dynasty 
upon  the  larger  of  the  two  contemporary  date-lists, 
which  had  meanwhile  been  published,  Ja  piUoc 
of  those  given  by  the  List  of  Kings.  It  should  he 
noted  that  Whickler  (tgos)  and  Delitasch  (1907) 
gives  the  dates  only  in  round  numbers, 

A  second  group  ol  systems  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist   of    those    propcHed    by    Lehmann-Haupl, 


iS?»-it»o 


by  emending  some  of  the  fignrea 
Inscriptions.  In  iSqi.  wilh  the 
the  total  duration  oi  the  dynast 
the  chranolDgical  lystem  ol  Be 


:  of  Nab 


In  view  t>f  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  length  of  Dynasties 
IV.  and  VIII.  ol  the  KJngs'  List,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
tMcnaln  the  dates  of  the  earlier  dynasties  by  independent 
means.  The  majority  of  writers,  alter  filing  the  date  at  which 
Dynasty  Uf.  closed  by  means  of  the  synchronisms  and  cetUin 
ol  the  later  chronological  references,  have  accepted  the  figures 
ol  the  Kinp'  Hat  for  the  esriier  dynasties,  ignoring  their  apparent 
inconsistencies  with  the  system  olBetosus  and  with  the  chrono- 
logy of  Nabonldus.    Others  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the 

devices.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that  while  the  difference 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  dales  suggested  for  the  close  of 
Dynasty  III.  is  only  144  years,  the  difference  between  the 
es  suggested  for  the  beginning  of  Dynasty 


n  612  yeai 


ncip.1 


were  published,  while  the  remaining  columns  give  tbe  dates 
they  have  suggested  for  Dynasties  I.,  II.  and  III  of  the  Kings' 
Lfal.'  The  ^stenu  wilh  the  highest  dates  are  placed  first  in  the 
list;  where  a  writer  has  produced  more  than  one  system,  these 
are  grouped  together,  the  highest  dales  proposed  l^  blm  deter- 
mining his  pliM  in  the  soiea. 
/_Tliese  three^naitlesBitnBiany  known  as  the  Flrat  OyniM 


Te  dynasties  are  niuany  known  as 
be  Dynasty  of  Sisku  or  Uniku,  and  th 


Dynasty    III.  by  i 

reduction  in  the  date 
Rest  followed  up  Pel 
further. 


urnishcd  by  the 
bjccl  of  getting 
3  to  agree  with 

crniUig  Kham- 


01  "9  soss  and  36  years,"  which 
be  suggested  was  a  scribal  error 
':  he  thus  reduced  Ibe  length  of 
nd    effected  a  corresponding 
Dynasties  1.  and  II.'    In  1847 
suggestion  by  reducing  the  ligure '   '" 


year 


>nal  reduction  by  emending  5ennacherib'a  date  For  Mardttk- 
nadin-akhe's  defeat  ol  Tigbith-pUeser  I.  as  engraved  on  the  rock 
at  Bavian,  holding  that  the  figure  "<!a,"  as  engraved  upon  tbe 
rocL,  was  a  mistake  for"  178,"  ■  Leh ma nn-Haupt's first  syiten 
(iSoJ)  resembled  those  of  Oppert,  Soyce,  Rogers,  WincUer, 
Delitisch  and  MtKpero  in  that  he  accepted  tbe  figures  of  the 
Kings'  List,  and  did  not  attempt  to  emend  them.  But  be 
obtained  his  low  date  for  ths  dose  of  Dynasty  III.  by  emcitding 


«  (18M). 

•  See  Peiser.  ZcfU. /dr  ^  inr.  vL  pp.  iSa  <l. 

•  See  Rost,  UimiL  if  wriiru,  ^tOiOufl  (l*fr}.  L 


no 


ScnMcbuib'i  tgan  in  tha  BavUn  iiucilptloni  Ihii  be  nducfd 
by  a  huDdttd  yean,'  iiutoid  o(  tncnuiiig  it  by  liity  u  Real  had 
ftugE^lcd.  Lehman D'Haupt'i  Lnflucncc  Lb  visibit  in  Marqiurt^» 
lyslem,  pkibliihrd  in  the  (oUamng  )>i»i^<  it  may  be  noted  that 
lul  lUghlly  reduced  Cigtirc  for  the  beginning  of  Dynaily  L  *ai 
arrived  at  by  incorporaUng  the  new  infomution  supplied  by 
Ihc  6ca  dale-lilt  to  bg  published.  Wheo  nviwng  hit  Kheme 
ol  chiDiwlggy  in  191X1,  Rosi  ibandODnl  hii  cu^getted  emcDda- 
lion  of  Sciuacherih'a  figufe,  but  by  deoraAing  kis  reducLioQ  of 
the  length  of  Dynasty  III.,  he  (aly  altered  hit  date  for  ibe  be- 
gjnbing  of  Dynitty  1,  by  one  year.'  In  his  tevbed  scheme  of 
chronofogy,  publiahed  in  igoj/  Lehmann-Haupt  retained  his 
emendalioDt^  Sennacherib's  ^gure.  and  was  in  fais  turn  iDfluenced 
by  Marquatt's  method  of  reconciling  the  dyusitlcs  ol  Bemius 
with  Ihe  Kings'  LLsL  He  continued  to  accept  the  figure  of  the 
Kings'  List  for  Dynasty  III.,  but  he  reduced  the  lenglli  of 
Dynasty  II.  by  fifty  yenn,  arguing  that  the  bguics  assigned 
to  some  of  tile  reigns  wen  improbably  bigiL  His  slight  reduc  lion 
in  Ihc  length  of  Dynasty  1.  wii  ^tiliKd  htna  the  tnxatly 
published  date-Uata,  th^ugb  his  pnpoted  reduction  of  Ammi- 
laduga's  reign  to  ten  ye^rs  has  since  been  disproved, 

A  third  group  of  systems  comprises  tfu«  proposed  hy 
Hommel  and  Niebuhr,  for  thcii  reductions  in  the  date  assigned 
to  Dynasty  !,  were  eOeiled  chiefly  by  iheir  tieatmenl  of  Dynasty 
II.  In  his  first  system,  published  in  L&S6,'  Ilommel,  mainly  with 


jS^),'  and  in  his  second  altemativB  sche 
be  abandoned  this  pri^ioaaJ  and  sdt^ted  a  auggeslion  of  Hal^vy 
that  Dynasty  111.  followed  immediaLely  after  Dynasty  I.; 
Dynasty  II..  he  suggnted,  had  either  syncJuaniMd  with  Dynasty 
I.,  or  was  mainly  apocryphal  |niu  ipHlcrt  GackUktskiitul/iaiion), 

for,  instead  of  entirely  ignoring  Dynasty  11.,  he  reduced  lis 
independent  eiiateoce  lo  14J  years,  maJungiloverlap  Dynasty  I- 
by  ssj  years.'  Tlie  e^tiemfly  low  dates  proposed  by  IIoiDind 
in  1S98  were  due  to  his  adoption  of  Feiser's  emendation  for  the 
length  of  Dynasty  IIL,  in  addilioi 
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he  sborei  of  the  Persiaa  Gulfi  llitt  iu  kiags  mE 

the  earlier  kings  of  Dynasty  III.  of  the  Kings'  List:  thai  in  the 
leign  of  Sauuudilana,  the  last  lung  of  Dynasty  I.,  Hillitci  troni 
Cappadocia  raided  and  captured  Babylon,  which  in  her  weakened 

on  southern  Habylonia,  liil  ihen  hdd  hy  Dynasty  II.  of  the  Kings' 
List,  was  in  its  turn  captured  by  the  Kassites,  who  f  10m  that  lime 
onward  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Bobykmian  plain.  The  same 
cbiooidt  Informs  iit  that  Du-shami,  an  early  Aisyrian  patesi. 
uas  tlie  eonlenqwrary  of  Su^abu,  the  founder  of  Dynasty  1.  of 
the  Kings'  List,  ihus  enabling  us  to  trace  the  history  of  Assyria 
back  beyond  the  rise  of  Uabylon. 
Witiwut  going  into  details,  tlie  more  important  remits  of 

Dynasty  U.  from  the  throne  of  OBhylon  poiol 


Shalmaneser  I.;  Nabonidus' 
murabi,  so  Ear  from  bebig  ce 
been  eEaggemled,  as  the  con 
suggests;  and  finally  the  be 


c,  tor 

li  Ihe  cl 


ll-. 


It  of  Ihc  passage  in  his  inscriptioD 
aning  of  the  historical  period  of 
'    '  ■  "^        -    '  jf  theKui^' 


Ihe  dther  greal  dlies  c 


H  had  an  fusloric 


wilh  so 


Dyoa 


r  U. 


>i  HoiD 


liband 


i  suggested  two  aJtcmative  schemes.'  Ace 
Uicse  be  attempted  to  reconcile  BetoeHil  with 
by  M«igning  to  Dynasty  IL  an  independent  e 
ijt  years,  while  as  a  possible  alternative  he  put  f 
practically  bis  theory  of  iHql- 

Such  are  the  piindples  underiying  tlie  varit 
schemes  which  had,  1     " 


possibly  have  had  its  caplla!  in  one  of 
ibylonia  (such  as  the  Dynasty  of  liin). 

new  lUla  rmve  a]»  Deen  discovered  bearing  upon  the  period 
before  the  rise  of  Bibykn.  A  fragment  of  an  early  dynastic 
chronidefrom  Mippur^givcaalist  ol  the  kings  of  the  dynasties 
of  Ur  and  Isin,  From  ihl)  ttit  we  Icirn  Ihat  Ihe  Dynasty  ol 
Ur  consisted  of  five  kings  and  lasted  for  117  yean,  and  wi» 
succeeded  by  the  Dynasty  of  Isin.  which  consisted  of  ^teen 
kings  and  lasted  lor  115)  yean.  Now  the  capture  of  the  dty 
of  Isin  by  Rlm-Sin,  which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  ytit 
of  Sin-miiballll.  Ihe  (ether  of  Khammurabi,  formed  an  epoch 
for  dating  lablcts  in  certain  parts  of  Babylonia."  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  identify  the  fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  Isin  with  this 
capture  of  the  city.  In  thai  case  the  later  rulers  of  the  Dynasty 
of  Isin  would  have  lieen  conlenij»ran«ou>  with  the  earlier  rulera 
of  Dynasty  1.  til  the  Kings' List,  and  we  obiain  for  Ihe  rise  of  tho 
Dynasty  of  Ur  a  date  not  much  earlier  than  ijoo  t.c. 

'niese  eoniiderable  reductions  in  Ihe  dates  of  Ihe  earliet 
dynasties  of  Babylonia  necessarilyrcaci  upon  our  estimate  of  Ihtt 
age  of  Babykmiwi  civitiialion.  The  very  high  dales  of  5000  or 
6000  BE.,  formerly  assigned  by  many  writers  to  the  earliest 


voided  en 


natctial  in  r«o«  and  if 


jifsv. 


irof  Ihose 
sol  the  Eg 


nionthesi 


id  the  Babylonia 


1  group  of  theoi 


and  10  recondle  or  explain  the  apporenlly  canflitting  data. 

From  a  Babyloniui  chronicle  in  the  British  Museum*  we  now 
know  llial  Dynasty  II.  of  Ibe  Kings'  List  never  occupied  tht 
throne  of  Babylon,  but  ruled  only  in  the  extreme  fotitli  ol 


.     •epiratedhl: 

•  of  Agade;  for  to  Sargon.  on  Ibis  statement  alone,  a  date 
Soo  B.C.  h*>  usually  been  assigned.  But  even  by  poitulali 
le  highest  possible  dates  lor  the  Dynasties  of  Babylon  and  1 
Qurmous  gaps  occurred  in  the  scheme  of  chronology,  whi 
'ere  unrcprescnled  by  any  royal  name  or  record.  Inhis  valis 
ilE^mpl  to  fill  these  gaps  Radau  was  obliged  lo  invent  kings  a 
vendynasties,"lheexistenceof  which  is  now defiiiitelydisprovi 
lie  sUlement  of  Nabonidus  has  not,  however,  been  universa 
ccepied.  LchiDann-KaupI  suggested  an  etnendaiioo  of  i 
:it,  redudng  the  number  by  a  thousand  years^ '*  while  Winck 
has  regarded  Ihc  slatcment  of  Nabonidus  as  an  uncritii 


iw6.  bublJsJiK]  1907).  pp.  4&  tf- 
"  See  L.  W.  King.  IfOei  inJ  A 


niiical.  Meiro- 
■■•iniN.  vol  fit. 


"  C(.,  l-l:  Hilpiecht.  OW  Bab-ylanian  Imtripliml,  pi.   it  p.  14. 

"See  Lehminn-Haupl,  imi  IlauUprailtnit.  pp.  171  H. 

"See  Winckler  in  Schrader's  KiHinictfijuii  kwf  dm  Alu-TiHa 
miHl  (lid  ed.).  L  pp.  17  f..  and  cf.  UiluO.  ia  »iilr'<u.  CcitOKliiJ 
(1906),  i.  p.  11,  kI 
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and  another  reason  for  their  calculations  resulting  in  so  hig^  a 
figure  is  suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries:  they  may  in  all 
good  faith  have  reckoned  as  consecutive  a  number  of  early 
dynasties  which  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  contemporaneous.  But, 
though  we  may  refuse  to  accept  the  accuracy  of  this  figure  of 
Nabonidus,  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  fix  a  definite  date  for 
the  early  kings  of  Agade.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  both 
archaeological  and  epigraphic  evidence  indicates  that  no  very 
long  interval  separated  the  empire  of  the  Semitic  kings  of  Agade 
from  that  of  the  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  whose  rule  was 
inaugurated  by  the  founding  of  the  Dynasty  of  Ur.* 

To  use  caution  in  accepting  the  chronological  notices  of  the 
later  kings  is  very  far  removed  from  suggesting  emendations  of 
their  figures.  The  emenders  postulate  mechanical  errors  in  the 
writing  of  the  figures,  but,  equally  with  those  who  accept  them, 
regard  the  calculations  of  the  native  scribes  as  above  reproach. 
But  that  scribes  could  make  mistakes  in  their  reckoning  is 
definitely  proved  by  the  discovery  at  Shergflt  of  two  totally 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  age  and  history  of  the  great  temple  of 
Assur.'  This  discovery  in  itself  suggests  that  all  chronological 
data  are  not  to  be  treated  as  of  equal  value  and  arranged 
nv^chanically  like  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle;  and  further, 
that  no  more  than  a  provisional  acceptance  should  be  accorded 
any  statement  of  the  later  native  chronologists,  until  confirmed 
by  contemporary  records.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-blow 
has  been  given  to  the  principle  of  emendation  of  the  figures, 
which  for  so  long  has  fotmd  fovour  among  a  considerable  body  of 
German  writers.  (L.  W.  K.) 

IX.  Proper  Names. — In  the  early  days  of  the  decipherment  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  reading  of  the  proper  names  borne 
by*6abylonians  and  Assyrians  occasioned  great  difficulties;  and 
though  most  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  there 
is  general  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  principles  under- 
lying both  the  formation  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  thousands 
of  names  that  we  encounter  in  historical  records,  business 
documents,  votive  inscriptions  and  literary  productions,  differ* 
ences,  though  mostly  of  a  minor  character,  still  remain.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  absolute  imiformity  in  the  transliteration 
of  these  proper  names  is  to  be  expected;  and  since  different 
scholars  still  adopt  varying  spellihgs  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
proper  names,  it  has  been  considered  undesirable  in  this  work  to 
ignore  the  fact  in  individual  articles  contributed  by  them.  The 
bettct  course  seems  to  be  to  ei^lain  here  the  nature  of  these 
variations. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  reading  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
proper  names  arises  from  the  preference  given  to  the  "  ideo- 
graphic  "  method  of  writing  them.  According  to  the  developed 
cuneiform  system  of  writing,  words  may  be  written  by  means  of 
a  sign  (or  combination  of  signs)  expressive  of  the  entire  word, 
or  they  may  be  spelled  out  phonetically  in  sylkbles.  So,  for 
example,  the  word  for  "  name  "  may  be  written  by  a  sign  MU,  or 
it  may  be  written  out  by  two  signs  sku-mu,  the  one  sign  MU 
representing  the  "  Sumerian  "  word  for  "  name,"  which,  however, 
in  the  case  Of  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  text  must  be  read  as 
shumu — the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Suitoerian  MU.  Similarly 
the  word  for  *  clothing  "  may  be  written  SIG-BA,  which  repre- 
sents again  the  "  Sumerian  "  word,  whereas,  the  Babylonian- 
Assyrian  equivalent  being  lubushtu  it  is  so  to  be  read  in  Semitic 
texts,  and  may  therefore  be  also  phonetically  written  lu-bu-ush-tu. 
This  doubte  method  of  writing  words  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cuneiform  syllabary  is  of  non-Semitic  origin,  the  system 
being  derived  from  the  non-Semitic  settlers  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  commonly  termed  Sumerians  (or  Sumero-Akkadians),  to 
whom,  as  the  earlier  settlers,  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  script  is 
due.  This  script,  together  with  the  general  Sumerian  culture, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Babylonians  upon  their  settlement  in  the 
Euphrates  valley  and  adapted  to  their  language,  which  belonged 
to  the  Semitic  group.  In  this  transfer  the  Sumerian  words— 
largely  monosyllabic— were  reproduced,  but  read  as  Semitic,  and 

*  Cf.  L.  W.  King,  Chronicles,  I  pp.  15  ff.,  61  f. 
'See  Milteilungen  der  deulschen  OrientgeselUchafl,  No*.  21  and 
33.  and  cf.  L.  W.  King,  Chronicles,  L  pp.  114  n. 


at  the  same  time  the  advance  step  was  taken  of  utilizing  the 
Sumerian  words  as  means  of  writing  the  Babylonian  words 
phonetically.  In  this  case  the  signs  represen  ting  Sumerian  words 
were  treated  merely  as  syllables,  and,  without  reference  to  their 
meaning,  utilized  for  spelling  Babylonian  words.  The  Baby- 
lonian syllabary  which  thus  arose,  and  which,  as  the  culture 
passed  on  to  the  north— known  as  Assyria— became  the  Baby- 
lonian Assyrian  syllabary,'  was  enlarged  and  modified  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  Semitic  equivalents  for  many  of  the  signs 
being  distorted  or  abbreviated  to  form  the  basis  of  new  "phonetic" 
values  that  were  thus  of  "  Semitic  "  origin;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  "  non-Semitic  *'  character  of  the  signs  used  as  syllables  in  the 
phonetic  method  of  writing  Semitic  words  was  preserved;  and, 
furthermore,  down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  empires  the  mixed  method  of  writing  continued,  though 
there  were  periods  when  "  purism  "  was  the  fashion,  and  there 
was  a  more  marked  tendency  to  sptM  out  the  words  laboriously 
in  preference  to  using  signs  with  a  phonetic  complement  as  an  aid 
in  suggesting  the  reading  desired  in  any  given  instance.  Yet, 
even  in  those  days,  the  Babylonian  syllabary  continued  to  be 
a  mixture  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  writing.  Besides  the 
conventional  use  of  certain  signs  as  the  indications  of  names  of 
gods,  countries,  cities,  vessels,  birds,  trees,  &c.,  which,  known  as 
"  determinants,"  are  the  Sumerian  signs  of  the  terms  hi  question 
and  were  added  as  a  guide  for  the  reader,  proper  names  more 
particularly  continued  to  be  written  to  a  large  extent  in  purely 
"  ideographic  "  fashion.  The  conservatism  which  is  a  feature  of 
prq>er  names  everywhere,  in  consequence  of  which  the  archaic 
traits  of  a  language  are  frequently  preserved  in  them,  just  as  they 
are  preserved  in  terms  used  in  the  ritual  and  in  poetic  diction,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Semitic 
settlers  of  the  Euphrates  valley  in  handing  down  their  names 
from  one  generation  to  another  retained  the  custom  of  writing 
them  in  "  Sumerian  "  fashion,  or,  as  we  mi^t  also  put  it,  in 
"  ideographic"  form.  Thus  the  name  of  the  deity,  which  enters 
as  an  element  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  proper  names,*  was 
almost  invariably  written  with  the  sign  or  signs  representing  this 
deity,  and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the  name  is  spelled 
phonetically.  Thus  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  Marduk,  is  written  by  two  signs  to  be  pnmounced 
AMAR-UD,  which  describe  the  god  as  the  "young  bullock  of  the 
day  " — an  allusion  to  the  solar  character  of  the  god  in  question. 
The  moon-god  Sin  is  written  by  a  sign  which  has  the  force  of 
"  thirty,"  and  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  monthly  course  of 
the  planet;  or  the  name  is  written  by  two  signs  to  be  pronounced 
EN-ZU,  which  describe  the  god  as  the  "  lord  of  wisdom."  The 
god  Nebo  appears  as  PA— the  sign  of  the  stylus,  which  is 
associated  with  this  deity  as  the  originator  and  patron  of  writing 
and  of  knowledge  in  general,— or  it  is  written  with  a  sign  AK, 
which  describes  the  god  as  a  "  creator." 

Unt0,  therefore,  through  parallel  passages  or  through  explana- 
tory lists  prepared  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  scribes  hi 
large  numbers  as  an  aid  for  the  study  of  the  language,^  the  exact 
phonetic  reading  of  these  divine  names  was  determined,  scholars 
remained  in  doubt  or  had  recourse  to  conjectural  or  provisional 
readings.  Even  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  names  of 
deities,  as,  e.g.  Ninib,  the  phonetic  reading  of  which  is  still 
unknown  or  uncertain.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  belong  to 
the  category  of  minor  deities  or  represent  old  local  gods  assimi- 
lated to  some  more  powerful  god,  who  absorbed,  as  it  were,  the 
attributes  and  prerogatives  of  these  minor  ones.  In  many  cases 
they  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  descriptive- epithets  of  gods 

'The  Assyrian  language  it  practically  identical  with  the  Baby^ 
Ionian,  just  as  the  Assyrians  are  the  same  people  as  the  Babylooians 
with  some  foreign  admixtures. 

*  In  many  names  the  divine  element  is  lopped  off,  but  was  origin- 
allv  present. 

'Aramaic  endorsements  on  business  documents  repeating  in 
Aramaic  transliteration  the  naonrs  of  parties  mentioned  in  the  texts 
have  also  been  of  service  in  fixing  the  phonetic  readings  of  names. 
Sec  «.f.  Clay's  valuable  article,  "  Aramaic  Endorsements  on  the 
Documents  of  Murasba  Sons  "  (Pernan  period)  in  OU  Testament 
end  Semitic  Studies  iu  Memory  0/  WUHam  Rmuiey  Harper  <ChkMDk 
1908,  voU  i.).  pp.  285-333. 
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tlready  known  rather  than  genuine  proper  names.  A  peculiar 
difficulty  arises  in  the  case  o(  the  god  of  storms,  who,  written 
IM,  was  generally  known  in  Babyl<uua  as  Ramman,  "  the 
thunderer,"  whereas  in  Assyria  he  also  had  the  designation 
Adad.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  we  may  be  in  doubt  how  the 
sign  IM  is  to  be  read,  more  particularly  since  this  same  god 
appears  to  have  had  other  designations  besides  Ramman  and 
Adad. 

Besides  the  divine  element,  proper  names  as  a  rule  in  the 
Babylonian-Assyrian  periods  had  a  verbal  form  attached  and  a 
third  element  representing  an  object.  Even  when  the  sign 
indicative  of  the  verb  is  clearly  recognised  there  still  remains  to 
be  determined  the  form  of  the  verb  intended.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  sign  KUR,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  luzfdm,  "  protect," 
there  b  the  possibility  of  reading  it  as  the  active  participle  ndfir, 
or  as  an  imperative  nffur,  or  even  the  third  person  perfect  ii^ur. 
Similarly  In  the  case  of  Uie  sign  MU,  which,  besides  signifying 
**  name  "  as  above  pointed  out,  is  also  the  Sumerian  word  for 
"give,"  and  therefore  may  be  read  iddtH,  "he  gave,"  from 
uadOmu,  or  may  be  read  nOdin,  "  giver  ";  and  when,  as  actually 
happens,  a  name  occurs  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  name  of 
a  deity  followed  by  MU-MU,  a  n<;w  element  of  doubt  is  introduced 
through  the  uncertainty  whether  the  first  MU  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  form  of  the  verb  naddau  and  the  second  as  the  noun  skumu, 
*'  name,"  or  vice  versa. 

Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  names  occurring 
on  business  documents  as  the  interested  parties  or  as  scribes  or 
as  witnesses— and  it  is  through  these  documents  that  we  obtain 
the  majority  of  the  Babylonian-As^rian  proper  names — we 
have  Variant  readings,  the  same  name  being  written  phonetically 
in  whole  or  part  in  one  instance  and  ideographically  in  another. 
Certain  da^es  of  names  being  ezi^ained  in  this  way,  legitimate 
and  fairly  reliable  condusions  can  be  drawn  for  many  others 
belonging  to  the  same  class  or  group.  The  proper  names  of  the 
numerous  business  documents  of  the  Khammurabi  period,  when 
phonetic  writing  was  the  fashion,  have  been  of  ^>ecial  value  in 
resolving  doubts  as  to  the  correct  reading  of  names  written 
ideographically.  Thus  names  like  Sin-na-di-itt'sku-tni  and 
Bel^a-4i-im-sku-^i,  m.  "  Sin  is  the  giver  of  a  name  "  {i.e. 
offering),  and  "  Bd  is  the  giver  of  a  name,"  form  the  modd  for 
names  with  deities  as  the  first  element  followed  by  MU-MU, 
even  though  the  modd  may  not  be  OAsistently  followed  in  all 
cases.  In  historical  texts  also  variant  readings  occur  in  consider- 
able number.  Thus,  to  take  a  classic  example,  the  name  of  the 
famous  king  Nebuchadrezzar  occurs  written  in  the  following 
different  manners: — (a)  Na-bi-um-ku-du-itr'n^'pi-urXb) AK^rDV 
M^pt-ur,  (c)  AK-AiMfMr-ri-SHES,  and  (d)  PA-GAR-DU-SHES, 
from  which  we  are  permitte4  to  condude  that  TA.  or  AK  (with 
the  determinative  tot  ddty  AN) »  Na-bi-um  or  Nebo,  that 
GAR-DU  or  DU  alone  «*  kudurri,  and  that  SHES  « u$iur.  The 
second  dement  signifies  "  boundary  "  or  "  territory  ";  the  third 
clement  &  the  imperative  of  nasdru,  "  protect ";  so  that  the 
whole  name  signifies,  "  O,  Nebol  protect  my  boundary  "  (or 
"  my  territory  "). 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of.  this  note  to  set  forth  the  principles 
underlying  the  formation  of  proper  names  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  that  by 
the  side  of  such  fuU  names,  containing  three  elements  (or  even 
more),  we  have  already  at  an  early  period  the  reduction  of  these 
elements  to  two  through  the  combination  of  the  name  of  a  deity 
with  a  verbal  form  merely,  or  through  the  omission  of  the  name 
of  the  ddty.  From  such  names  it  is  only  a  step  to  names  of  one 
element,  a  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  the  frequent  addition 
of  an  ending  -turn  (feminine),  Oh,  A,  um,  atum,  atija,  ska,  &c, 
most  of  thtte  being  "  bypocoristic  affixes,"  corrc^xMiding  in  a 
measure  to  modem  pet-^ames. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  genuine  or  pseudo-Sumerian  names.  In 
the  case  of  texts  from  the  oldest  historical  periods  we  encounter 
hundreds  of  names  that  are  genuindy  Sumerian,  and  here  in.  view 
of  the  mult^lidty  of  the  phonetic  values  attaching  to  the  signs 
used  it  is  frequently  difficult  dcfinitdy  to  detenidne  the  reading 
•ftbenameL    Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Sumeilan  Inguige 


is  stiU  quite  imperfect,  de^ite  the  considerable  progress  made, 
more  particularly  during  recent  years.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  scholars  should  differ  considerably  in  the  reading 
of  Sumerian  names,  where  we  have  not  helps  at  our  command 
as  for  Bjibylonian  and  Assyrian  names.  Changes  in  the  manner 
of  reading  the  Sumerian  names  are  frequent.  Thus  the  name 
of  a  king  of  Ur,  generally  read  Ur-Bau  until  quite  recently,  is 
now  read  Ur-Engur;  for  Lugal-zaggisi,  a  king  of  Erech,  some 
scholars  still  prefer  to  read  Ungal-zaggisi;  the  name  of  a  famous 
political  and  rdigious  centre  generally  read  Shir-pur-Ia  is  more 
probably  to  be  read  Shir-gul-la;  and  so  forth.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  bcUcve  that  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  many  of 
these  names  will  eventually  be  resolved  into  reasonable  certainty. 
A  doubt  also  stiQ  exists  in  regard  to  a  number  of  names  of  the 
older  period  because  of  the  uncertainty  whether  their  bearers 
were  Sumerians  or  Semites.  If  the  former,  then  their  names 
are  surely  to  be  read  as  Sumerian,  whQe,  if  they  were  Semites, 
the  signs  with  which  the  names  are  written  are  probably  to  be 
read  according  to  their  Semitic  equivalents,  though  wc  may  also 
expect  to  encounter  Semites  bearing  genuine  Sumerian  names. 
At  times  too  a  doubt  may  exist  in  regard  to  a  name  whose  bearer 
was  a  Semite,  whether  the  signs  composing  his  name  represent 
a  phonetic  reading  or  an  ideographic  compound. .  Thus,  e.g. 
when  inscriptions  of  a  Semitic  ruler  of  Kish,  whose  name  was 
written  Uru-mu-ush,  were  first  deciphered,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  regard  this  as  an  ideographic  form  and  to  read  phonetically 
Alu-usharshid  ("  he  founded  a  dty,"  with  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  the  deity),  but  scholarly  opinion  finally  accepted  Uru- 
mu-ush  (Urumu^)  as  the  correct  designation. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  formation  of  Sumerian  and 
Babylonian-Assyrian  proper  names,  as  wdl  as  for  an  indication  of 
the  problems  invdved  and  the  difficulties  still  existing,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Sumerian  names,^  see  the  three  excellent  works  now  at 
our  disposal  for  the  Sumerian,  the  old  Babylonian,  and  the  neo- 
Babylonian  period  respectively,  by  Hubcr,  Die  Personennamen  in 
den  KeUuhnfturkunden  aus  der  Zeit  der  Kdnite  von  Ur  und  Nisiu 
(Ldpcij;,  1907);  Ranke.  Eariy  Bahyhnittn  Proper  Names  (Phil- 
adelphia, 190s);  and  Tallqvist,  Neu-B^yUrnxkes  Namembnck 
(Hehingfors,  1905).  (M.  Ja.) 

BABYLONIAN  AND  ASSYRIAN  REUGION.  The  dcvdop- 
ment  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia,  so  far  as.  it  can  be  traced 
with  the  material  at  hand,  follows  dosdy  along  the  lines  of  the 
periods  to  be  distinguished  in  the  history  <^  the  Euphrates  valley. 
Leaving  aside  the  primitive  phases  of  the  religion  as  lying  beyond 
the  ken  of  historical  investigation,  we  may  note  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  pre-Khammurabic  age  and  the 
post-Khammurabic  age.  While  the  political  movement  repre- 
sented by  Khammurabi  may  have  betn  proceeding  for  somo 
time  pric^  to  the  i^jpearance  of  the  neat  conqueror,  the  period 
of  c.  2250  B.C.,  when  the  union  of  Uie  Euphratean  stales  was 
effected  by  Khammurabi,  marics  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  the  rdigion  as  well  as  in  the  political  history  of  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Corresponding  to  the  states  into  which  we  find  the 
country  divided  before  2250  B.C.,  we  have  a  various  number  of 
religious  centres  such  as  Nippur,  Erech,  Kutha  (Cuthah),  Ur, 
Sippara  (Sippar),  Shirgulla  (Lagash),  Eridu  and  Agade,  in  each 
of  which  some  god  was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ddty  around 
whom  there  were  gathered  a  number  of  minor  ddties  and  with 
whom  there  was  invariably  associated  a  female  consent.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  chid  god  was,  however,  limited  to  the  political 
extent  or  control  of  the  district  in  which  the  main  seat  of  the 
cult  of  the  deity  in  question  lay.  Mikl  attempts,  to  be  sure,  to 
group  the  chief  ddties  associated  with  the  most  important 
rdigious  and  political  centres  into  a  regular  pantheon  were  made 
— notably  in  Nippur  and  Uiter  in  Ur— but  such  attempts  lacked 
the  enduring  quality  which  attadies  to  Khammurabi's  avowed 
policy  to  raise  Marduk — the  patron  deity  of  the  future  capital, 
Babylon — to  the  head  of  the  entire  Babylonian  pantheon,  as 

*  Even  in  the  case  of  the  "  Semitic  "  name  of  the  famous  Sari^on  I. 
(q.v.),  whose  full  name  is  generally  read  Sharru-kinu-shaMt,  and 
interpreted  as  "  the  legitimate  king  of  the  city,"  the  question  has 
recently  been  raised  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  "  Sharru-khtn- 
skar-ri  "  and  interpret  as  "  the  legitimate  king  rules  " — an  illus- 
tFStKMi  of  the  vacillation  still  prevailing  in  this  difficult  domain  of 
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Babyton  itself  came  to  be  reoognued  at  the  leal  centre  of  the 
entiie  Euphrates  valley. 

Associated  with  Marduk  was  his  consort  Sarpanit,  and  grouped 
around  the  pair  as  princes  around  a  throne  were  the  chief  deities 
of  the  older  centres,  like  Ea  And  Damkina  of  Eridu^  Nebo  and 
Tashmit  of  Borsippa,  Nergal  and  Allatu  of  Kutha,  Shamash 
and; A  of  Sippar,  Sin  and  Ningal  of  Ur,  as  well  as  pairs  like 
Ramman  (or  Adad)  and  Shala  whose  central  seat  is  unknown 
to  us.  In  this  process  of  accommodating  ancient  prerogatives 
to  new  conditions,  it  was  inevitable  that  attributes  belonging 
q>ecifically  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  gods  should  have 
been  transferred  to  Marduk,  who  thus  from  being,  originally, 
a  solar  deity  becomes  an  eclectic  power,  taking  on  the  traits  of 
Bel,  Ea,  Shamash,  Nergal,  Adad  and  even  Sin  (the  moon-god) — 
a  kind  of  composite  residuum  of  all  the  chict  gods. 

In  the  religious  literature  this  process  can  be  traced  with 
perfect  definiteness.  The  older  incantations,  associated  with 
Ea,  were  re-edited  so  as  to  give  to  Marduk  the  supreme  power 
over  demons,  witches  and  sorcerers;  the  hymns  and  bmenta- 
tions  composed  for  the  cult  of  Bel,  Shamash  and  of  Adad  were 
transformed  into  paeans  and  appeals  to  Marduk,  while  the 
ancient  myths  arising  in  the  various  rcli^ous  and  political 
centres  underwent  a  similar  process  of  adaptation  to  changed 
a>nditions,  and  as  a  consequence  their  original  meaning  was 
obscured  by  the  endeavour  to  assign  all  mighty  deeds  and  acts, 
originally  symbolical  of  the  change  of  seasons  or  of  occurrences 
in  nature,  to  the  patron  deity  of  Babylon — the  supreme  head 
of  the  entire  Babylonian  pantheon.  Besides  the  chief  deities 
and  their  consorts,  various  minor  ones,  representing  likewise 
patron  gods  of  less  important  localities  and  in  most  cases  of  a 
solar  character  were  added  at  one  time  or  the  other  to  the  court 
of  Marduk,  though  there  is  also  to  be  noted  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  solar  deity,  Shamash  of  Sippara,  and  for  the 
chief  moon-god  to  absorb  the  solar  and  lunar  deities  of  less 
important  sites,  leading  in  the  case  of  the  solar  gods  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  functions  of  Shamash  during  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  and  the  various  times  of  the  day  among 
these  minor  deities.  In  this  way  Ninib,  whose  chief  seat  appears 
to  have  been  at  Shirgulla  (Lagash),  became  the  sun-god  of  the 
springtime  and  of  the  morning,  bringing  joy  and  new  life  to  the 
earth,  while  Nergal  of  Kutha  was  regarded  as  the  sun  of  the 
summer  sobtice  and  of  the  noonday  heat^the  harbinger  of 
suffering  and  death. 

There  were,  however,  two  deities  who  appear  to  have  retained 
an  ^dependent  existence — Anu  (q.v.),  the  god  of  heaven,  and 
Ishtar  iq.v.),  the  great  mother-goddess,  who  symbolized  fertility 
and  vitality  in  general.  There  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  oldest  seat,  and  possibly  tl^e  original  seat,  of  the  Anu 
cult  was  in  Erech,  as  it  is  there  where  the  Ishtar  cult  that  subse- 
quently spread  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria  took  its  rise. 
While  Anu,  with  whom  there  was  associated  as  a  pale  relation 
a  consort  Antum,  assigned  to  him  under  the  influence  of  the 
widely  prevalent  view  among  the  early  Semites  which  conceived 
of  gods  always  in  pairs,  remained  more  or  less  of  an  abstraction 
during  the  various  periods  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion 
and  tsJung  little  part  in  the  active  cult  of  the  temples,  his  unique 
position  as  the  chief  god  of  the  highest  heavens  was  always 
recognized  in  the  theological  S3rstem  developed  by  the  priests, 
whidi  found  an  expression  in  making  him  the  first  figure  of  a 
triad,  consisting  of  Anu,  Bel  and  Ea,  among  whom  the  priests 
divided  the  time  divisions  of  the  universe,  the  heavens,  the 
earth  with  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  the  watery  expanse 
respectively. 

Postponing  the  discussion  of  this  triad,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  systemajtjzation  of  the  pantheon  after  the  days  of  Kham- 
murabi  did  Hot  seriously  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
goddess  Ishtar.  While  frequently  associated  with  Marduk,  and 
still  more  dosdy  with  the  chief  god  of  Assyria,  the  god  Assur 
(idio  occupies  in  the  north  the  position  accorded  to  Marduk  in 
the  south),  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Assur's 
consort— the  lady  or  Belit  par  exceUenci^i\it  beUef  that  as  the 
•oorce  of  all  life  she  stands  apart  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
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people  and  foond  an  expres^n  also  in  the  system  devised  by 
the  priesu.  By  the  side  of  the  first  triad,  consisting  of  Ann, 
Bel  and  Ea — discoimected  in  this  form  entirely  from  aU  local 
associations— we  encounter  a  second  triad  competed  of  Shainash, 
Sin  and  Ishtar.  As  the  first  triad  S3rmbolized  the  three  divisions 
of  the  universe — the  heavens,  earth  and  the  watery  element— so 
the  second  represented  the  three  great  forces  of  nature— the  sun, 
the  moon  and  the  life-giving  power.  According  as  the  one  or 
the  other  aspect  of  such  a  power  is  brought  into  the  foreground, 
Ishtar  becomes  the  mother  of  mankind,  the  fertile  earth,  the 
goddess  of  sexual  love,  and  the  creative  force  among  animals, 
while  at  times  she  appears  in  hymns  and  myths  as  the  general 
personification  of  nature. 

We  thus  find  in  the  post-Khammurabic  period  the  pantheon 
assuming  distinct  shapes.  The  strong  tendency  towards  con- 
centrating in  one  deity— Marduk— the  attributes  of  all  others 
was  offset  by  the  natural  desire  to  make  the  position  of  Marduk 
accord  with  the  rank  acquired  by  the  secular  rulers.  As  these 
emphasized  their  supremacy  by  grouping  around  them  a  court  of 
loyal  attendants  dependent  in  rank  and  ready  to  do  their  master's 
bidding,  so  the  gods  of  the  chief  centres  and  those  of  the  minor 
local  cults  formed  a  groi^)  around  Marduk;  and  the  larger  the 
group  the  greater  was  the  reflected  glory  of  the  chief  figure. 
Hence  throughout  the  subsequent  periods  of  Babylonian  history, 
and  despite  a  decided  progress  towards  a  monotheistic  conception 
of  divine  government  of  the  universe,  the  recognition  of  a  large 
number  of  gods  and  their  consorts  by  the  side  of  Marduk  remaineid 
a  firmly  embedded  doctrine  in  the  Babylonian  religion  as  it  did 
in  the  Assyrian  religion,  with  the  important  variation,  however, 
of  transfcning  the  r61e  of  the  head  of  the  pantheon  from  Marduk 
to  Assur.  Originally  the  patron  god  of  the  dty  of  Assur  (q.v.), 
when  this  dty  became  the  centre  of  a  growing  and  independent 
district,  Assur- was  naturally  advanced  to  the  same  position  in 
the  north  that  Marduk  occupied  in  the  south.  The  reh'gious 
predominance  of  the  dty  of  Babylon  served  to  maintain  for 
Marduk  recognition  even  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  rulers,  who, 
on  the  political  side  likewise,  conceded  to  Babylonia  the  form 
at  least  of  an  independent  district  even  when,  as  kings  of  Assyria, 
they  exerdsed  al^lute  control  over  it.  They  appointed  thdr 
sons  or  brothers  governors  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  long  amy 
of  titles  that  the  kings  gave  theinsdves,  a  spedal  phrase  was 
always  set  aside  to  indicate  thdr  mastery  over  Babylonia.  "  To 
take  the  hand  of  Bel- Marduk  **  was  the  ceremony  of  installation 
which  Assyrian  rulers  recognized  equally  with  Babylonians  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  exercising  authority  in  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Marduk  and  Assur  became  rivals  only  when  Babylonia 
gave  the  Assyrians  trouble;  and  when  in  689  B.C.  Seimacherib, 
whose  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  maintaining  peace  in  the  south,  actually  besieged 
and  destroyed  the  dty  of  Babylon,  he  removed  the  statue  of 
Marduk  to  Nineveh  as  a  symbol  that  the  god's  rule  had  come 
to  an  end.  His  grandson  Assur-bani-pal,  with  ja  view  of  re- 
establishing amicable  relations,  restored  the  statue  to  the  temple 
£-Saggila  in  Babylon  and  performed  the  time-honoured  ceremony 
of  "  taking  the  hand  of  Bel "  as  a  symbol  of  his  homage  to  the 
andent  head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 

But  for  the  substitution  of  Assur  for  Marduk,  the  Assyrian 
pantheon  was  the  same  as  that  set  up  in  the  south,  though  some 
of  the  gods  were  endowed  with  attributes  which  differ  slightly 
from  those  which  mark  the  same  gods  in  the  south.  The  warlike 
nature  of  th^  Assyrians  was  reflected  in  their  conceptions  of  the 
gods,  who  thus  became  little  Assurs  by  the  side  of  the  great 
protector  of  arms,  the  big  Assur.  The  cult  and  ritual  in  the  north 
likewise  followed  the  models  set  up  in- the  south.  The  hymns 
composed  for  the  temples  of  Babylonia  were  transferred  to  Assur, 
Calah,  Harran,  Arbela  and  Nineveh  in  the  north;  and  the 
myths  and  legends  also  wandered  to  Assyria,  where,  to  be  sure, 
they  underwent  certain  modifications.  To  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  religion  of  Assyria  was  identical  with  that  practised 
in  the  south. 

We  thus  obtain  four  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
Babylonian- Assyrian    religion:    (i)   the  oldest  period  from 
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c.  3S0O  B.C.  to  the  time  of  Khammurabi  {c.  2250  B.C.);  (2)  the 
post-Khammurabic  period  in  Babylonia;  (3)  the  Assyrian 
period  (c.  2000  B.C.)  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  606  B.C.; 
(4)  the  neo-Babylonian  period  beginning  with  Nabopolassar 
(625>6o4  B.C.),  the  first  independent  ruler  under  whom  Babylonia 
inaugurates  a  new  though  short-lived  era  of  power  and  prosperity, 
which  ends  with  Cyrus's  conquest  of  Babylon  and  Babylonia  in 
539  B.C.,  though  since  the  religion  proceeds  on  its  undisturbed 
course  for  several  centuries  after  the  end  of  the  poUtical  inde- 
pendence, we  might  legitimately  carry  this  period  to  the  Greek 
conquest  of  the  Euphrates  valley  (331  B.C.),  when  new  influences 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  which  gradually  led  to  the 
extinction  of  the  old  cults. 

In  this  long  period  of  c.  3500  to  c.  300  B.C.,  the  changes  intro- 
duced after  the  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  produced  by 
Khammurabi's  union  of  the  Euphratean  states  are  of  a  minor 
character.  As  already  indicated,  the  local  cults  in  the  im- 
portant centres  of  the  south  and  north  maintained  themselves 
despite  the  tendency  towards  centralization,  and  while  the  cults 
themselves  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  gods 
worshipped  in  each  centre,  the  general  principles  were  the  same 
and  the  rites  differed  in  minor  details  rather  than  in  essential 
variations.  An  important  factor  which  thus  served  to  maintain 
the  rites  in  a  more  or  less  stable  condition  was  the  predominance 
of  what  may  be  called  the  astral  theology  as  the  theoretical 
substratum  of  the  Babylonian  religion,  and  which  is  equally 
pronounced  in  the  reh'gious  system  of  Assyria.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  astral  theology  is  the  assumption  of  a  dose  h'nk 
between  the  movements  going  on  in  the  heavens  and  occurrences 
on  earth,  which  led  to  identifying  the  gods  and  goddesses  with 
heavenly  bodies — ^planets  and  stars,  besides  sun  and  moon — 
and  to  assigning  the  seats  of  all  the  deities  in  the  heavens.  The 
personification  of  the  two  great  luminaries — the  sun  and  the 
moon — was  the  first  step  in  the  unfolding  of  this  system,  and  this 
was  followed  by  placing  the  other  deities  where  Shamash  and 
Sin  had  their  seats.  This  process,  which  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  post-Khammurabic  period,  led  to  identifying  the  planet 
Jupiter  with  Marduk,  Venus  with  Ishtar,  Mars  with  Nergal, 
Mercury  with  Nebo,  and  Saturn  with  Ninib.  The  system  repre- 
sents a  harmonious  combination  of  two  factors,  one  of  popular 
origin,  the  other  the  outcome  of  speculation  in  the  schools  attached 
to  the  temples  of  Babylonia.  The  popular  factor  is  the  belief 
in  the  influence  exerted  by  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  on  occurrences  on  earth — a  belief  naturally  suggested 
by  the  dependence  of  life,  vegetation  and  guidance  upon  the  two 
great  luminaries.  Starting  with  this  belief  the  priests  built  up 
the  theory  of  the  close  correspondence  between  occurrences  on 
earth  and  phenomena  in  the  heavens.  The  heavens  presenting 
a  constant  change  even  to  the  superficial  observer,  the  conclusion 
was  drawn  of  a  connexion  between  the  changes  and  the  ever- 
changing  movement  in  the  fate  of  individuals  and  of  nature 
as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  nature. 

To  read  thb  signs  of  the  heavens  was  therefore  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  occurrences  on  earth,  and  with  this  accomplished 
it  was  also  possible  to  foretell  what  events  were  portended  by 
the  position  and  relationship  to  one  another  of  sun,  moon,  planets 
and  certain  stars.  Myths  that  symbolized  changes  in  season 
or  occurrences  in  nature  were  projected  on  the  heavens,  which 
were  mapped  out  to  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  earth. 
All  the  gods,  great  and  small,  had  their  places  assigned  to  them 
in  the  heavens,  and  facts,  including  such  as  fell  within  the  domain 
of  political  history^  were  Interpreted  in  terms  of  astral  theology. 
So  completely  did  this  system  in  the  course  of  timp  sway  men's 
minds  that  the  cult,  from  being  an  expression  of  animistic  beliefs, 
took  on  the  colour  derived  from  the  "  astral "  interpretation  of 
occurrences  and  doctrines.  It  left  its  trace  in  incantations, 
omens  and  hymns,  and  it  gave  birth  to  astronomy,  which  was 
assiduously  cultivated  because  a  knowledge  of  Uie  heavens 
was  the  very  foundation  of  the  system  of  belief  unfolded  by 
the  priests  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  "  Chaldaean  wisdom  " 
became  in  the  classical  world  the  synonym  of  this  science,  which 
in  its  character  was  so  essentially  religious.    The  persistent 


prominence  which  attrolo^  (9.9.)  coatinued  to  enjoy  down  to 
the  border-line  of  the  scientific  movement  of  our  own  dayt, 
and  which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  divination  methods  per> 
fected  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  is  a  tribute  to  the  scope  and 
influence  attained  by  the  astral  theology  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  priests. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
religion  were  made  to  conform  to  the  all-pervading  astral  theory, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  modification  undergone  in  this 
process  of  the  view  developed  in  a  very  early  period  which  appor- 
tioned  the  control  of  the  imiverse  among  the  three  gods  Anu, 
Bel  and  Ea.  Disassodating  these  gods  from  all  local  connexions, 
Anu  became  the  power  presiding  over  the  heavens,  to  Bel  was 
assigned  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  it, 
while  Ea  ruled  over  the  deep.  With  the  transfer  of  all  the  gods 
to  the  heavens,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Anu,  Bel 
and  Ea  became  the  three  "  ways  "  (as  they  are  called)  on  the 
heavens.  The  "  ways  "  appear  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
the  designation  of  the  ecliptic  cirde,  which  was  divided  into  three 
sections  or  zones — ^a  northern,  a  middle  and  a  southern  zone, 
Anu  being  assigned  to  the  first,  Bel  to  the  second,  and  Ea  to  the 
third  zone.  IHie  astral  theology  of  the  Babylonian-Assyrian 
reh'gion,  while  thus  bearing  the  ear-marks  of  a  system  devised 
by  the  priests,  succeeded  in  assimilating  the  beliefs  which  repre- 
sented the  earlier  attempts  to  systematize  the  more  popular 
aspects  of  the  religion,  and  in  this  way  a  imification  of  diverse 
elements  was  secured  that  led  to  interpreting  the  contents  and 
the  form  of  the  religion  in  terms  of  the  astral  theological  system. 

The  most  noteworthy  outcome  of  this  system  in  the  realm  of 
rdigious  practice  was,  as  already  intimated,  the  growth  of  an 
elaborate  and  complicated  method  of  divining  the  future  by  the 
observation  of  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens.    It  is  significant 
that  in  the  royal  collection  of  cuneiform  literature  made  by 
King  Assur-bani-pal  of  Assyria  (668-626  B.C.)  and  deposited 
in  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  the  omen  collections  connected  with 
the  astral  theology  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  form  the  largest 
da3S.    There  are  also  indications  that  the  extensive  texts  dealing 
with  divination  through  the  h'ver  of  sacrifidal  animals,  which 
represents  a  more  popular  origin  than  divination  through  the 
observations  of  the  heavens,  based  as  it  is  on  the  primitive  view 
which  regarded  the  Uver  as  the  seat  of  life  and  of  the  soul,  were 
brought  into  connexion  with  astral  divination.    Less  influenced 
by  the  astral-theological  system  are  the  old  incantation  texts 
which  were  gathered  together  into  series.    In  these  series  we 
can.  trace  the  attempt  to  gather  the  incantation  formulae  and 
prayers  produced  in  different  centres,  and  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  tendency  to  centralize  the  cult  in  the  worship  of 
Marduk  and  his  consort  in  the  south,  and  of  Assur  and  Ishtar 
in  the  north.    Incantations  originally  addressed  to  Ea  of  Eridu, 
as  the  god  of  the  watery  element,  and  to  Nusku,  as  the  god  of 
fire,  were  transferred  to  Marduk.    This  was  done  by  making 
Ea  confer  on  Marduk  as  his  son  the  powers  of  the  father,  and 
by  making  Nusku  a  messenger  between  Ea  and  Marduk.    At 
the  same  time,  since  the  invoking  of  the  divine  powers  was  the 
essential  dement  in  the  incantations,  in  order  to  make  the  magic 
formulae  as  effective  as  possible,  a  large  number  of  the  old  local 
deities  are  introduced  to  add  their  power  to  the  chief  ones;  and 
it  is  here  that  the  astral  system  comes  into  play  through  the 
in^oduction  of  names  of  stars^  as  well  as  through  assigning  attri- 
butes to  the  gods  which  dearly  reflect  the  conception  that  they 
have  thdr  seats  in  the  heavens.    The  incantations  pass  over 
naturally  into  hymns  and  prayers.    The  connexion  between  the 
two  is  illustrated  by  the  application  of  the  term  shiptu,  "  in- 
cantation," to  the  direct  appeals  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  by  the 
introduction,  on  the  one  hand,  of  genuine  prayers  into  the 
incantations  and  by  the  addition,  on  the  other  hand,  of  incanta- 
tions to  pra3rers  and  hymns,  pure  and  simple.    In  another  division 
of  the  religious  literature  of  Babylonia  Which  is  largely  represented 
in  Assur-banl-pars  collection — the  myths  and  legends — tales 
which  originally  symbolized  the  change  of  seasons,  or  in  which 
historical  occurrences  are  overcast  with  more  or  less  copious 
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ceremoDiea  pTcscribcd  for  the  occA^ona  vhen  the  gods  were 
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which  in  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion,  as  b  all  ic 
is  older  than  any  theolo^  and  survives  the  changes-  wb 
Iheoretical  substratum  of  the  religion  undergoes. 
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ol  humility,  tod  above  ill  the  need  ol  confessing  one's 

and  sins  without  any  [cserve — all  this  bears  lestlmony  t< 

itiengib  which  the  ethical  lactor  acquired  in  the  domain  of  ihc 

This  factor  appears  to  less  advantage  In  Ihe  unfolding  ol  Ihe    , 
riewj  concerning  life  alter  death,    lliroi^ghoul  all  periods  i ' 
BabyloDiaD-Assyiian    history,  the  ronception  prevailed  ol 
hige  dark  cavern  below  the  earth,  not  lar  from  the  Apsu— th 
ocean  cDdrdiog  and  flowing  underneath  the  earth— In  whic 
all  the  dead  weie  gathered  and  where  they  led  a  miserable  eibt- 
mcc  of  inactivity  amid   gloom    and  dust.      Occasionally    i 
favoured  individual  was  permitted  to  escape  from  this  general    ' 
tale  and  placed  in  a  pleasant  island.    It  would  appear  also  thai    1 
th«  mlers  were  alnayi  singled  out  for  divine  grace,  and  in  the    1 
earlier  perioda  ol  the  histoiy,  omng  to  the  prevailing  view  that    I 
theiulersatoodnearef  to  the  gods  than  other  mortals,  the  khigs    1 
wen  deified  after  death,  and  In  some  instances  di' ' 
■ete  paid  lo  them  even  during  llieli  Uleilme. 

Tie  influence  exerted  hy  the  Babylon  ion- Assyriai 
particularly  profound  on  the  Semites,  while  the  astral  theology  I 
affected  (he  ancient  world  In  general.  Including  the  Greeks  ar  * 
Roman*.  Ihe  impetus  to  Ihe  purification  ol  the  old  Semi 
tiligioa  to  which  liie  Hebrewa  lor  a  long  lime  dung  in  commt 
with  their  fellowo — the  various  brandies  of  nomadic  Arabs — vt 
higely  lumiahed  by  the  remarkable  civilization  unfolded  In  tl 
Enphntes  vaJle>  and  In  many  of  tl 

log  from  Babylonia  may  be  discerned,  while  the  indirect  infiuences  1 
in  Ihe  domain  ol  the  prophetical  books,  aa  also  in  the  Psalma  anc 
in  the  to-called  "  Wisdom  Lilenture."  art  even  more  note 
worthy.  Even  when  we  reach  the  New  Teatament  period,  wi 
have  Dot  paased  entirely  beyond  the  qihere  of  Babylonian 
Assyrian  Influence).    In  nch  ■  movement  aa  early  Chiiillan 

traniformed-i-are   largely   present,   while   the   growth   of  an 
apocalyptic  literature  ia  ascribed  with  appatent  ]usiiee  b 
kMm*  to  the  mnAleiccDcc  ol  vlewi  the  ultimate  k 
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"  the  Code  '0  ham,  however,  made  a  more  systematic  study 
possible  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  classification  and 
interpretation  of  the  other  material.  Some  fragments  of  a  later 
code  exist  and  have  been  published;  but  there  still  remain  many 
points  upon  which  we  have  no  evidence. 

This  material  dates  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  'The  evidence  upon  a  particular 
point  may  be  very  full  at  one  period  and  almost  entirely  lacking 
at  another.  The  G>de  forms  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  sketch 
which  is  here  reconstructed.  The  fragments  of  it  which  have 
b^n  recovered  from  Assur-bani-pal's  library  at  Nineveh  and  later 
Babylonian  copies  show  that  it  was  studied,  divided  into  chapters 
entitled  Ninu  ilu  prum  from  its  opening  words,  and  recopied  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  or  more.  The  greater  part  of  it  remained 
in  force,  even  through  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Parthian  conquests, 
which  affected  private  h'fe  in  Babylonia  very  little,  and  it  survived 
to  influence  Syro-Roman  and  later  Mahommedan  law  in  Meso- 
potamia. The  law  and  custom  which  preceded  the  Code  we  shall 
call  "  early,"  that  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire  (as  well  as  the 
Persian,  Greek,  &c.)  "  late.  "  The  law  in  Assyria  was  derived 
from  Babylonia  but  conserved  eariy  features  long  after  they  had 
disappeared  elsewhere. 

When  the  Semitic  tribes  settled  in  the  cities  of  Babylonia, 
their  tribal  custom  passed  over  into  city  law.  The  early  history 
of  the  country  is  the  story  of  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the  cities.  A  metropolis  demanded  tribute  and  military  support 
from  its  subject  cities  but  left  their  local  cults  and  customs 
unaffected.  The  city  rights  and  usages  were  respected  by  kings 
and  conquerors  alike. 

As  late  as  the  accession  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  Samas-sum-yukin 
we  find  the  Babylonians  appealing  to  their  city  laws  that  groups 
of  aliens  to  the  number  of  twenty  at  a  time  were  free  to  enter  the 
city,  that  foreign  women  once  married  to  Babylonian  husbands 
could  not  be  enslaved  and  that  not  even  a  dog  that  entered  the 
city  could  be  put  to  death  untried. 

The  population  of  Babylonia  was  of  many  races  from  early 
times  and  intercommunication  between  the  cities  was  incessant. 
Every  city  had  a  large  number  of  resident  aliens.  This  freedom 
of  intercourse  must  have  tended  to  assimilate  custom.  It  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Khammurabi  to  make 
Babylon  his  metropolis  and  weld  together  his  vast  empire  by  a 
uniform  system  of  law. 

Almost  all  trace  of  tribal  custom  has  already  disappeared 
from  the  law  of  the  Code.  It  is  state-law ;  alike  self-help, 
blood-feud,  marriage  by  capture,  are  absent ;  though 
^'•^  •^  family  solidarity,  district  responsibility,  ordeal,  the  Ux 
talumis,  are  primitive  features  that  remain.  The  king 
is  a  benevolent  autocrat,  easily  accessible  to  all  his 
subjects,  both  able  and  willing  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
highest-plac^  oppressor  The  royal  power,  however,  can  only 
pardon  when  private  resentment  is  appeased.  The  judges  are 
strictly  supervised  and  appeal  is  allowed.  The  ^ole  land  b 
covernl  with  feudal  holdings,  masters  of  the  levy,  poUce,  &c. 
There  is  a  regular  postal  system.  The  pax  Babylonica  is  so 
assured  that  private  individuals  do  not  hesitate  to  ride  in  their 
carriage  from  Babylon  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
position  of  women  is  free  and  dignified. 

The  Code  did  not  merely  embody  contemporary  custom  or 
conserve  ancient  law.  It  is  true  that  centuries  of  law-abiding 
and  litigious  habitude  had  accumulated  in  the  temple  archives  of 
each  dty  vast  stores  of  precedent  in  ancient  deeds  and  the  records 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  that  intcrcomie  had  assimilated  dty 
custooL  The  universal  habit  of  writing  and  perpetual  recourse 
to  written  contract  even  more  DK>difi^  primitive  custom  and 
andent  precedent  Provided  the  parties  could  agree,  the  Code 
left  them  free  to  contract  as  a  rule.  Thdr  deed  of  agreement  was 
drawn  up  in  the  temple  by  a  notary  public,  and  confirmed  by  an 
oath  **  by  god.  and  the  king."  It  was  publidy  sealed  and 
witnessed  by  professional  witnesses,  as  wdl  as  by  cdlaterally 
interested  parties.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  thus  executed 
may  have  been  sufficient  security  that  its  stipulations  were  not 
impious  or  illegal.    Custom  or  public  opinion  doubtlett  secured 
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that  the  parties  would  not  agree  to  wrong.  In  case  of  dispute 
the  judges  dealt  first  with  the  contract,  'fhty  might  not  sustain 
it,  but  if  the  parties  did  not  dispute  it,  they  were  free  to  observe 
it.  The  judges'  dedsion  might,  however,  be  appealed  against. 
Many  contracts  contain  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  future  dispute 
the  parties  would  abide  by  "  the  decision  of  the  king."  The 
"OAt  made  known,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  what  that  dedsion 
would  be,  and  many  cases  of  appeal  to  the  king  were  sent  back 
to  the  judges  with  orders  to  dedde  in  accordance  with  it.  The 
Code  itsdf  was  carefully  and  logically  arranged  and  the  order  of 
its  sections  was  conditioned  by  their  subject-matter.  Neverthe- 
less the  order  is  not  that  of  modem  sdentific  treatises,  and  a 
somewhat  different  order  from  both  is  most  convenient  for  our 
purpose. 

The  Code  contemplates  the  whole  population  as  falling  into 
three  classes,  the  amtlUf  the  muskinu  and  the  ardu.    The  amelu 
was  a  patrician,  the  man  of  family,  whose  birth,  marriage  and 
death  were  registered,  of  ancestral  estates  and  full  dvil  rights. 
He  had  aristocratic  privileges  and  responsibilities,  the  right  to 
exact  retaliation  for  corporal  injuries,  and  liability  to  heavier 
punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  higher  fees  and 
fines  to  pay.    To  this  class  bdonged  the  king  and  court,  the 
higher  offidals,  the  professions  and  craftsmen.    The  term  became 
in  time  a  mere  courtesy  title  but  originally  carried  with  it  stand- 
ing.   Already  in  the  Code,  when  status  is  not  concerned,  it  is 
used  to  denote  "  any  one."    There  was  no  property  qualification 
nor  does  the  term  appear  to  be  raciaL    It  is  most  difficult  to 
characterize  the  muskinu  exactly.    The  term  came  in  time  to 
mean  "  a  beggar  "  and  with  that  meaning  has  passed  through 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  into  many  modem  languages ;  but  though 
the  Code  does  not  regard  him  as  necessarily  poor,  be  may  have 
been  landless.    He  was  free,  but  had  to  accept  monetary  com- 
pensation for  corporal  injuries,  paid  smaller  fees  and  fines,  even 
paid  less  offerings  to  the  gods.    He  inhabited  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  dty.    There  is  no  reason  to  regard  him  as  spedally  con- 
nected with  the  court,  as  a  royal  pensioner,  nor  as  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  population.    The  rarity  of  any  reference  to  him  in 
contemporary  documents  makes  further  spedfication  con  jecturaL 
The  ardu  was  a  slave,  his  master's  chattel,  and  formed  a  very 
numerous  class.    He  could  acquire  property  and  even  hold  other 
slaves,    ilis  master  clothed  and  fed  him,  paid  his  doctor's  fees, 
but  took  all  compensation  paid  for  injury  done  to  him.    Jfia 
master  usually  found  him  a  slave-giri  as  wife  (the  diildren  were 
then  bom  slaves),  often  set  him  up  in  a  house  (with  farm*  or 
business)  and  simply  took  an  annual  rent'  of  him.    Otherwise  he 
might  marry  a  freewoman  (the  children  were  then  free),  "who 
might  bring  him  a  dower  which  his  master  could  not  toud),  and 
at  his  death  one-half  of  his  property  passed  to  his  master  as 
his  heir.     He  could  acquire  his  freedom  by  purchase  from  his 
master,  or  might  be  freed  and  dedicated  to  a  temple,  or  even 
adopted,  when  he  became  an  amdu  and  not  a  muskinu.    Slaves 
were  recruited  by  purchase  abroad,  from  captives  taken  in  war 
and  by  freemen  degraded  for  debt  or  crime.    A  slave  often  ran 
away ;  if  caught,  the  captor  was  bound  to  restore  him  to  his 
master,  and  the  Code  fixes  a  reward  of  two  shekels  which  the 
owner  must  pay  the  captor.    It  was  about  one-tenth  of  the 
average  value.    To  detain,  harbour,  &c.,  a  slave  was  punished 
by  death.    So  was  an  attempt  to  get  him  to  leave  the  dty.    A 
slave  bore  an  identification  mark,  which  could  only  be  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation  and  which  later  consisted  of  his  owner's 
name  tattocd  or  branded  on  the  arm.    On  the  great  estates  in 
Assyria  and  its  subject  provinces  were  many  serfs,  mostly 
of  subject  race,  settled  captives,  or  quondam  slaves,  tied  to 
the  sou  they  cultivated  and  sold  with  the  estate  but  capable 
of  possessing  land  and  property  of  thdr  own.    There  is  little 
trace  of  scris  in  Babylonia,  unless  the  muskinu  be  really 
a  serf. 

The  god  of  a  dty  was  originally  owner  Of  Its  land,  whicli 
endrded  it  with  an  inner  ring  of  irrigable  arable  land  and  an 
outer  fringe  of  pasture,  and  the  dti^ns  were  his  tenants.  The 
god  and  his  viceregent,  the  king,  had  long  ceased  to  disturb 
tenancy,  and  were  content  with  fixed  dues  in  iui/tira/»a,*stoc)c. 
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tooney  or  iervice.  One  of  the  etrliest  aKmumcnts  tecords 
the  purchase  by  a  king  of  a  large  estate  for  his  son,  paying  a 
fair  market  price  and  adding  a  handsome  honorarium  to  the 
many  owners  in  costly  garments,  plate,  and  precious  articles  of 
furniture.  The  Code  recognizes  complete  private  ownership  in 
land,  but  apparently  extends  the  right  to  hold  land  to  votaries, 
merchants  (and  resident  aliens  ?).  But  idl  land  was  sold  subject 
to  its  .fixed  charges.  The  king,  however,  could  free  land  from 
these  charges  by  charter,  which  was  a  frequent  way  of  rewarding 
those  who  deserved  well  of  the  state.  It  is  from  these  charters 
that  we  learn  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  obligations  that  lay 
upon  land.  The  state  demanded  men  lot  the  army  and  the 
corv£e  as  well  as  dues  Si  kind.  A  definite  area  was  bound  to 
find  a  bowman  together  with  his  linked  pikeman  (who  bore  the 
shield  for  both)  and  to  furnish  them  with  supplies  for  the  cam- 
paign. This  area  was  termed  "  a  bow  "  as  early  as  the  8th 
century  b.c,  but  the  usage  was  much  earlier.  Later,  a  horseman 
was  due  from  certain  areas.  A  man  was  only  bound  to  serve 
so  many  (six?)  times,  but  the  land  had  to  find'a  man  annually. 
The  service  was  usually  discharged  by  slaves  and  serfs,  but  the 
cmelu  (and  perhaps  the  muskinu)  went  to  war.  The  "  bows  " 
were  grouped,  in  tens  and  hundreds.  The  corvee  was  less  regular. 
The  letters  of  Khammurabi  often  deal  with  claims  to  exemption. 
Reb'gions  offidab  and  shepherds  in  charge  of  flocks  were  exempt. 
Special  liabilities  lay  upon  riparian  owners  to  repair  canals, 
bridges,  quays,  &c  The  state  claimed  certain  proportions  of 
an  crops,  stock,  &c  The  king's  messengers  could  commandeer 
any  subject's  property,  giving  a  receipt.  Further,  every  dty 
had  its  own  octroi  duties,  customs,  ferry  dues,  highway  and 
water  rates.  The  king  had  long  ceased  to  be,  if  he  ever  was, 
owner  of  the  land.  He  had  his  own  royal  estates,  his  private 
property  and  dues  from  all  his  subjects.  The  higher  officials 
had  endowments  and  oflkial  residences.  The  G>de  regulates 
the  feudal  position  of  certain  classes.  Ihey  hdd  an  estate  from 
tbe  king  consisting  of  house,  garden,  fidd,  stock  and  a  salary, 
on  condition  of  personal  service  on  the  king's  errand.  They 
could  not  delegate  the  service  on  pain  of  death.  When  ordered 
abroad  they  could  nominate  a  son,  if  capable,  to  hold  the  benefice 
and  carry  on  the  duty.  If  there  was  no  son  capable,  the  state 
put  in  a  locum  tenens,  but  granted  one>third  to  the  wife  to  main- 
tain herself  and  children.  The  benefice  was  inalienable,  could 
not  be  sold,  pledged,  exchanged,  sublet,  devised  or  diminished. 
Other  land  was  hdd  of  the  state  for  renL  Ancestral  estate  was 
atrictly  tied  to  the  family.  If  a  holder  would  sell,  the  family 
had  the  right  of  redemption  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
time-limit  to  its  exercise. 

The  temple  occupied  a  most  important  portion.  It  received 
^m  its  estates,  from  tithes  and  other  fixed  dues,  as  well  as  from 
the  sacrifices  (a  customary  share)  and  other  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  vast  amounts  of  all  sorts  of  naturalia;  besides  money 
and  permanent  gifts.  The  larger  temples  had  many  officials 
and  servants.  Originally,  perhaps,  each  town  dustered  round 
•one  temple,  and  each  hoid  of  a  family  had  a  right  to  minister 
there  and  share  its  recdpts.  As  the  dty  grew,  the  right  to  so 
many  days  a  year  at  one  or  other  shrine  (or  its  "  gate  ")  descended 
in  certain  families  and  became  a  spedes  of  property  which  could 
ht  pledged,  rented  or  shared  within  the  family,  but  not  alienated. 
In  ^te  of  all  these  demands,  however,  the  temples  became  great 
granaries  and  store-houses;  as  they  alK>  were  the  dty  archives. 
The  temple  had  its  responsibilities.  If  a  dtizen  was  captured  by 
the  enemy  and  could  not  ransom  himself  the  temple  of  his  dty 
•nust  do  so.  To  the  temple  came  the  poor  farmer  to  borrow 
seed  com  or  supplies  for  harvesters,  &c. — advances  which  he 
repaid  without  interest  The  king's  power  over  the  temple  was 
aot  proprietary  but  administrative.  He  might  borrow  from  it 
Iwt  repaid  like  other  borrowers.  The  tithe  seems  to  have  been 
the  composition  for  the  rent  due  to  the  god  for  his  land.  It  is 
not  dear  that  all  lands  paid  tithe,  perhaps  only  such  as  once 
had  a  special  connexion  with  the  temple. 

Tbe  Code  deals  with  a  dass  of  persons  devoted  to  the  service 
<f  a  god,  as  vestals  or  hierodules.  The  vestals  were  vowed  to 
diastity,  lived  together  in  a  great  nunnery,  were  forbidden  to. 


open  or  enter  a  tavemi  tnd  together  with  other  votaries  had 
many  privileges. 

The  Code  recognizes  many  ways  of  disposing  of  property — sale, 
lease,  barter,  gift,  dedication,  deposit,  loan,  pledge,  all  of  which 
were  matters  of  contract.  Sale  was  the  ddivery  of  the  purchase 
(in  the  case  of  real  estate  symbolized  by  a  staff,  a  key,  or  deed 
of  conveyance)  in  return  for  the  purchase  money,  recdpts  being 
given  for  both.  Credit,  if  given,  was  treated  as  a  debt,  and 
secured  as  a  loan  by  the  seller  to  be  repaid  by  the  buyer,  for  which 
he  gave  a  bond^  The  Code  admits  no  claim  unsubstantiated 
by  documents  or  the  oath  of  witnesses.  A  buyer  had  to  convince 
himself  of  the  seller's  title.  If  he  bought  (or  received  on  deposit) 
from  a  minor  or  a  slave  without  power  of  attorney,  he  would  be 
executed  as  a  thief.  If  the  goods  were  stolen  and  the  rightful 
owner  reclaimed  them,  he  had  to  prove  his  purchase  by  produdng 
the  seller  and  the  deed  of  sale  or  witnesses  to  it.  Otherwise  he 
would  be  adjudged  a  thid  and  die.  If  he  proved  his  purchase, 
he  had  to  give  up  the  property  but  had  his  remedy  against  the 
seller  or,  if  he  had  died,  could  reclaim  five-fold  from  hb  estate. 
A  man  who  bought  a  dave  abroad,  might  find  that  he  had  been 
stolen  or  captured  from  Babylonia,  and  he  had  to  restore  him 
to  his  former  owner  without  profit.  If  he  bought  property 
bdonging  to  a  feudal  holding,  or  to  a  ward  in  chancery,  he  bad 
to  return  it  and  forfeit  what  he  gave  for  it  as  weU.  He  could 
repudiate  the  purchase  of  a  slave  attacked  by  the  bennu  sickness 
within  the  month  (later,  a  hundred  days),  and  had  a  female  slave 
three  days  on  approval.  A  defect  of  title  or  undisdosed  liability 
would  invalidate  the  sale  at  any  time. 

Landowners  frequently  cultivated  their  land  themsdves  but 
might  employ  a  husbandman  or  let  it  The  husbandman  was 
bound  to  carry  out  the  proper  cultivation,  raise  an  average 
crop  and  leave  the  fidd  in  good  tilth.  In  case  the  crop  failed 
the  Code  fixed  a  statutory  return.  Land  might  be  let  at  a  fixed 
rent  when  the  Code  enacted  that  acddental  loss  fell  on  the  tenant 
If  let  on  share-profit,  the  landlord  and  tenant  shared  the  loss 
proportionately  to  their  stipulated  share  of  profit.  If  the  tenant 
paid  his  rent  and  Idt  the  land  in  good  tilth,  the  landlord  could  not 
interfere  nor  forbid  subletting.  Waste  land  was  let  to  reclaim, 
the  tenant  bdng  rent-free  for  three  years  and  paying  a  stipulated 
rent  in  the  fourth  year.  If  the  tenant  neglected  to  reclaim  the 
land  the  Code  enacted  that  he  must  hand  it  over  in  good  tilth 
and  fixed  a  statutory  rent  Gardens  or  plantations  were  let  in 
the  same  ways  and  imder  the  same  conditions;  but  for  date- 
groves  four  years'  free  tenure  was  allowed.  The  metayer  system 
was  in  vogue,  espedally  on  temple  lands.  The  landlord  found 
land,  labour,  oxen  for  ploughing  and  working  the  watering- 
machines,  carting,  threshing  or  other  implements,  seed  corn, 
rations  for  the  workmen  and  fodder  for  the  cattle.  The  tenant, 
or  steward,  usually  had  other  land  of  his  own.  If  he  stole  the 
seed,  rations  or  fodder,  the  Code  enacted  that  his  fingers  should 
be  cut  off.  If  he  appropriated  or  sold  the  implements,  im- 
poverished or  sublet  the  cattle,  he  was  heavily  fined  and  in 
default  of  payment  might  be  condemned  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  catUe  on  the  fidd.    Rent  was  ks  contracted. 

Irrigation  was  indispensable.  If  the  irrigator  neglected  to 
repair  his  dyke,  or  left  his  nmnd  open  and  caused  a  flood,  he 
had  to  make  good  the  damage  done  to  his  neighbours'  crops,  or 
be  sold  with  his  family  to  pay  the  cost  The  theft  of  a  watering- 
machine,  water-bucket  or  other  agricultural  implement  was 
heavily  fined. 

Houses  were  let  usually  for  the  year,  but  aiso  for  longer  terms, 
rent  being  paid  in  advance,  half-yearly.  The  contract  generally 
specified  that  the  house  was  in  good  repair,  and  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  keep  it  so.  The  woodwork,  including  doors  and  door 
frames,  was  removable,  and  the  tenant  might  bring  and  take  away 
his  own.  The  Code  enacted  that  if  the  landlord  would  re-enter 
before  the  term  was  up,  he  must  remit  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rent 
Land  was  leased  for  houses  or  other  buildings  to  be  built  upon  it, 
the  tenant  bdng  rent-free  for  eight  or  ten  years;  after  which  the 
building  came  into  the  landlord's  possession. 

Despite  the  multitude  of  slaves,  hired  labour  was  often  needed, 
espedally  at  harvest. .  This  was  matter  of  contract,  and  the  hirer. 
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who  U9iiall3r  paid  in  advtnce,  might  demand  a  guarantee  to  fulfil 
the  engagement.  Cattle  were  hired  for  ploughing,  working  the 
watering-machines,  carting,  threshing,  etc  The  Code  fixed  a 
statutory  wage  for  sowers,  ox-drivers,  field-labourers,  and  hire  for 
oxen,  asses,  &c. 

There  were  many  herds  and  flodcs.  The  flocks  were  com- 
mitted  to  a  shepherd  who  gave  receipt  for  them  and  took  them 
ou  t  to  pasture.  The  Code  fixed  him  a  wage.  He  was  responsible 
for  all  care,  must  restore  ox  for  ox,  sheep  for  sheep,  must  breed 
them  satisfactorily  Any  dishonest  use  of  the  flock  had  to  be  re- 
paid ten-fold,  but  loss  by  disease  or  wild  beasts  fell  on  the  owner. 
The  shepherd  made  good  all  loss  due  to  his  neglect.  If  he  let  the 
flock  feed  on  a  field  of  com  he  had  to  pay  damages  four-fold;  if 
he  turned  them  into  standing  com  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
folded  he  paid  twelve-fold. 

In  commercial  matters,  payment  in  kind  was  still  common, 
though  the  contracts  usually  stipulate  for  cash,  nambg  the 
standard  expected,  that  of  Babylon,  Larsa,  Assyria,  Carchemish, 
&c.  The  Code  enacted,  however,  that  a  debtor  must  be  allowed 
to  pay  in  produce  according  to  statutory  scale.  If  a  debtor  had 
neither  money  nor  crop,  the  creditor  must  not  refuse  goods. 

Debt  was  secured  on  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Distraint  on  a 
debtor's  com  was  forbidden  by  the  Code;  not  only  must  the 
creditor  give  it  back,  but  his  illegal  action  forfeited  his  daim 
altogether.  An  unwarranted  seizure  for  debt  was  fined,  as  was 
the  distraint  of  a  working  ox.  The  debtor  being  seized  for  debt 
could  nominate  as  mancipium  or  hostage  to  wodc  off  the  debt, 
his  wife,  a  child,  Or  slave.  The  creditor  could  only  hold  a  wife 
or  child  three  years  as  manc^ium.  If  the  mancq;>ium  died  a 
natural  death  while  in  the  creditor's  possession  no  claim  could 
lie  against  the  latter;  but  if  he  was  the  cause  of  death  by 
cruelty,  he  had  to  give  son  for  son,  or  pay  for  a  slave.  He 
could  sell  a  slave-hostage,  unless  ^e  were  a  slave-girl  who 
had  borne  her  master  children  She  had  to  be  redeemed  by 
her  owner. 

The  debtor  could  also  pledge  his  pn^rty,  and  in  contracts 
often  pledged  a  field,  house  or  crop.  The  Code  enacted,  ho^-ever, 
that  the  debtor  should  always  take  the  cn^  himself  and  pay  the 
creditor  from  it.  If  the  crop  failed,  payment  was  deferred  and 
no  interest  could  be  charged  for  that  year.  If  the  debtor  did  not 
cultivate  the  field  himself  he  had  to  pay  for  the  cultivation,  but 
if  the  cultivation  was  already  finished  he  must  harvest  it  himself 
and  pay  his  debt  from  the  crop.  If  the  cultivator  did  not  get  a 
crc^  this  would  not  cancel  his  contract.  Pledges  were  often  made 
where  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  article  was  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt;  but  antichretic  pledge  was  more  common, 
where  the  profit  of  the  pledge  was  a  set-off  against  the  interest  of 
the  debt  The  whole  property  of  the  debtor  might  be  pledged  as 
security  for  the  pajrment  of  the  debt,  without  any  of  it  coming 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  creditor.  Personal  guarantees  were 
often  given  that  the  debtor  would  repay  or  the  guarantor  become 
fiable  himself. 

Trade  was  very  extensive.  A  common  way  of  doing  business 
was  for  a  merchant  to  entrust  goods  or  money  to  a  travelling 
agent,  who  sought  a  market  for  his  goods.  The  caravans 
traveUcd  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  Code  insisted 
that  the  agent  should  inventory  and  give  a  recent  for  all  that  he 
received.  No  claim  could  be  made  for  anything  not  so  entered. 
Even  if  the  agent  made  no  profit  he  was  bound  to  return  double 
what  he  had  received,  if  he  made  poor  profit  he  had  to  make  up 
the  deficiency;  but  he  was  not  responsible  for  loss  by  robbery  or 
extortion  on  his  travels.  On  his  return,  the  principal  must  give 
a  receipt  for  what  was  handed  over  to  him.  Any  fahe  entry 
or  claim  on  the  agent's  part  was  penalised  three-fold,  on  the 
principal's  part  six-fold.  In  normal  cases  profits  were  divided 
according  to  contract,  usually  equally. 

A  considerable  amount  of  forwarding  was  done  by  the  caravans. 
The  carrier  gave  a  receipt  for  the  consignment,  took  all  responsi- 
bility and  exacted  a  receipt  on  deliveiy.  If  he  defaulted  he  paid 
five-fold.  He  was  usually  paid  in  advance.  Deposit,  especially 
warehousing  of  grain,  was  charged  for  at  one-sixtieth.  The 
warehouseman  took  all  risks,  paid  double  for  all  shortage,  but  no 


daim  could  be  made  unless  he  had  given  a  properly  witnessed 
receipt.  Water  traflic  on  the  Euphrates  and  canab  was  eariy 
very  considerable.  Ships,  whose  tonnage  was  estimated  at  the 
amount  of  grain  they  could  cany,  were  continually  hired  for  the 
transport  of  aU  kinds  of  goods.  The  Code  fixes  the  price  for 
building  and  insists  on  the  builder's  giving  a  year's  guarantee  of 
seaworthiness.  It  fixes  the  hire  of  ship  and  of  crew.  The  captain 
xns  responsible  for  the  freight  and  the  ^p;  he  had  to  replace 
all  loss.  Even  if  he  refloated  the  ship  be  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  half 
its  value  for  sinking  it  In  the  case  of  collision  the  boat  under 
way  was  re^Kmsible  for  damages  to  the  boat  at  andior.  The 
Code  also  regulated  the  liquor  traffic,  fixing  a  fair  price  for  beer 
and  forbidding  the  connivance  of  the  tavern-keeper  (a  female!) 
at  disorderly  conduct  or  treasonable  assembly,  tmder  pain  <rf 
death.  She  was  to  hale  the  offenders  to  the  palace,  which  In^h'ed 
an  efficient  and  accessible  police  ^stem. 

Payment  through  a  banker  or  by  written  draft  against  deposit 
was  frequent.  Bonds  to  pay  were  treated  as  negotiable.  Interest 
was  rarely  charged  on  advances  by  the  temple  or  wealthy  land- 
owners for  pressing  needs,  "but  this  may  have  been  part  of  the 
metayer  system.  The  borrowers  may  have  been  tenants. 
Interest  was  charged  at  veiy  high  rates  for  overdue  loans  of  this 
kind.  Merchants  (and  even  temples  in  some  cases)  made  ordinaiy 
business  loans,  charging  from  20  to  30%. 

Marriage  retained  the  form  of  purchase,  but  was  essentially 
a  contract  to  be  man  and  wife  together.  The  marriage  of  young 
people  was  usually  arranged  between  the  relatives,  the  bride- 
groom's father  providing  the  bride-price,  which  with  other 
presents  the  suitor  ceremonially  presented  to  the  bride's  ftither. 
Thb  bride-price  was  usually  handed  over  by  her  father  to  the 
bride  on  her  marriage,  and  so  came  back  Into  the  brMegroom'a 
possesion,  along  with  her  dowiy,  which  was  her  portion  as  a 
daughter.  The  bride-price  varied  much,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  parties,  but  was  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  a  slave.  The 
Code  enacted  that  if  the  father  does  not,  after  accepting  a  man's 
presents,  give  him  his  daughter,  he  must  retum  the  presents 
doubled.  Even  if  his  decision  was  brought  about  by  libel  on  the 
part  of  the  suitor's  friend  this  was  done,  and  the  Code  enacted 
that  the  faithless  friend  should  not  marry  the  girL  If  a  suitor 
changed  his  mind,  he  foridted  the  presents.  ']^  dowry  ml^t 
Include  real  estate,  but  generally  consisted  of  personal  effects 
and  household  furniture.  It  remained  the  wife's  for  fife,  descend- 
ing to  her  children,  if  any;  otherwise  returning  to  her  fami^, 
when  the  husband  could  dieduct  the  bride-price  if  it  had  not  been 
given  to  her,  or  retum  it,  If  It  had.  The  marriage  ceremony  in- 
cluded jmning  of  hands  and  the  utterance  of  some  formula  of 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  as  "  I  am  the  son  of 
nobles,  silver  and  gold  shall  fiU  thy  lap,  thou  shalt  be  my  wife,  I 
will  be  thy  husband.  Like  the  fruit  of  a  garden  I  will  ^ve  thee 
offspring."    It  must  be  performed  by  a  freeman. 

The  marriage  contract,  without  which  the  Code  ruled  that  the 
woman  was  no  wife,  usually  stated  the  consequences  to  whldi 
each  party  was  liable  for  rq[>udiating  the  other.  These  by  no 
means  necessarily  agree  with  the  Code.  Many  conations  ndgfat 
be  inserted:  as  that  the  wife  should  act  as  maidservant  to  her 
mother-in-law,  or  to  a  first  wife.  The  mairied  couple  formed  a 
unit  as  to  external  req>onslbility,  especially  for  debt.  The  man 
was  reqxmsible  for  debts  contracted  by  his  wife,  even  before  her 
marriage,  as  well  as  for  hb  own;  but  be  could  use  her  as  a  man- 
dpium.  Hence  the  Code  aBowed  a  proviso  to  be  Inserted  in  the 
marriage  contract,  that  the  wife  should  not  be  seized  for  her 
husband's  pre-nuptial  debts;  but  enacted'  that  then  he  was  not 
responsible  for  her  pre-nuptlal  debts,  and,  in  any  case,  that  both 
together  were  responsible  for  all  debts  contracted  after  marriage. 
A  man  volf^t  make  hb  wife  a  settlement  by  deed  of  gift,  ^idi 
gave  her  a  life  Interest  in  part  of  hb  property,  and  he  mig^t 
reserve  to  her  the  right  to  bequeath  it  to  a  favourite  diHd,  but 
she  could  in  no  case  leave  it  to  her  family.  Althou^  married 
she  always  remained  a  member  of  her  Cither's  honse~*she  Is 
rarely  named  wife  of  A,  usually  daughter  of  B,  or  mother  of  C 

Divorce  was  optional  with  the  man,  but  he  had  to  restore  die 
dowry  and,  if  the  wife  had  borne  hhn  children,  she  had  the 
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custody  of  them.  He  bi^  then  to  assign  ber  the  income  o{  field, 
or  garden,  as  well  as  goods,  to  maintain  herself  and  children  until 
they  grew  up.  She  then  ^jiared  equally  with  them  in  the  allow- 
ance (and  apparently  in  his  esute  at  his  death)  and  was  free  to 
many  again.  If  she  had  no  children,  he  returned  her  the  dowiy 
and  paid  her  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  bride-price,  or  a  mina  of 
^ver,  if  there  had  been  none.  The  latter  is  the  forfeit  usually 
named  in  the  contract  for  his  repudiation  of  her. 

If  she  had  been  a  bad  wife,  the  Code  allowed  him  to  send  her 
away,  while  he  kept  the  children  and  her  dowry;  or  he  could 
degrade  her  to  the  position  of  a  slave  in  his  own  house,  where 
she  would  have  food  and  clothing.  She  might  bring  an  action 
against  him  for  cruelty  and  neglect  and,  if  she  proved  her  case, 
obtain  a  judicial  separation,  taking  with  her  her  dowry.  No 
other  ptmishment  f^  on  the  man.  If  she  did  not  prove  her  case, 
but  was  proved  to  be  a  bad  wife,  she  was  drowned.  If  she 
were  left  without  maintenance  during  her  husband's  involtmtary 
absence,  she  could  cohabit  with  another  man,  but  must  return 
to  her  husband  if  he  came  back,  the  children  of  the  second  union 
remaining  with  their  own  father.  If  she  had  maintenance,  a 
breach  of  the  marriage  tie  was  adultery.  Wilful  desertion  by, 
or  exile  of,  the  husband  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  if  he  came 
bade  he  had  no  claim  on  her  property;  possibly  not  on  his 
own. 

As  a  widow,  the  wife  took  her  husband's  place  in  the  family, 
living  on  in  his  house  and  bringing  up  the  duldren.  She  could 
only  remarry  with  judicial  consent,  when  the  judge  was  bound 
to  inventory  the  deceased's  estate  and  hand  it  over'  to  her  and 
her  new  husband  in  trust  for  the  children.  They  could  not 
alienate  a  single  utensiL  If  she  did  not  remarry,  she  lived  on  in 
her  husband's  house  and  took  a  child's  share  on  the  division  of 
his  estate,  when  the  duldren  had  grown  up.  She  still  retained 
her  dowry  and  any  settlement  deeded  to  her  by  her  husband. 
This  property  came  to  her  children.  If  she  had  remarried,  all 
her  children  shared  equally  in  her  dowry,  but  the  first  husband's 
gift  feu  to  lus  children  or  to  her  selection  among  them,  if  so 
empowered. 

Monogamy  was  the  rule,  and  a  childless  wife  might  give  her 
husband  a  maid  (who  was  no  wife)  to  bear  him  children,  who 
were  reckoned  hers.  She  remained  mistress  of  her  maid  and 
night  degrade  her  to  slavery  again  for  insolence,  but  could  not 
sell  her  if  she  had  borne  her  husband  chUdreh.  If  the  wife  did 
this,  the  Code  did  not  allow  the  husband  to  take  a  concubine. 
If  she  would  not,  he  could  do  so.  The  concubine  was  a  wife, 
though  not  of  the  same  rank;  the  first  wife  had  no  power  over  her. 
A  concubine  was  a  free  woman,  was  often  dowered  for  marriage 
and  her  children  were  legitimate.  She  could  only  be  divorced  on 
the  same  conditions  as  a  wife.  If  a  wife  became  a  chronic  invalid, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  maintain  her  in  the  home  they  had 
made  together,  unless  she  preferred  to  take  her  dowry  and  go 
back  to  her  father's  house;  but  he  was  free  to  remarry.  In  all 
these  cases  the  children  were  legitimate  and  legal  heirs. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  hindrance  to  a  man  having  children  by 
a  slave  girl.  These  children  were  free,  in  any  case,  and  their 
mother  could  not  be  sold,  though  she  might  be  pledged,  arid  she 
was  free  on  her  master's  death.  These  children  could  be  legiti- 
mized by  their  father's  acknowledgment  before  witnesses,  and 
were  often  adopted.  They  then  ranked  equally  in  sharing  their 
father's  estate,  but  if  not  adopted,  the  wife's  children  divided 
and  took  first  choice. 

Vestal  virgins  were  not  supposed  to  have  children,  yet  tney 
could  axxd  often  did  marry.  'The  Code  contemplated  that  such  a 
wife  would  give  a  husband  a  maid  as  above.  Free  women  might 
roariy  slaves  and  be  dowered  for  the  marriage.  The  children 
were  free,  and  at  the  slave's  death  the  wife  took  her  dowry  and 
half  what  she  and  her  husband  had  acquired  in  wedlock  for  self 
and  children;  the  master  taking  the  other  half  as  his  slave's  heir. 

A  father  had  control  over  his  children  till  their  marriage.  He 
had  a  right  to  their  labour  in  return  for  their  keep.  He  might 
hire  them  out  and  receive  their  wages,  pledge  them  for  debt,  even 
seU  them  outright  Mothers  had  the  same  rights  in  the  absence 
of  the  father;  even  elder  brothers  when  both  parents  were  dead. 


A  father  had  no  dalm,  on  his  married  childm  for  support,  but 
they  retained  a  right  to  inherit  on  his  death. 

The  daughter  was  not  only  in  her  father's  power  to  be  given  in 
marriage,  but  he  might  dedicate  her  to  the  service  of  some  god  as 
a  vestal  or  a  hierodule;  or  give  her  as  a  concubine.  She  had  no 
choice  in  these  matters,  which  were  often  decided  in  her  childhood. 
A  grown-up  daughter  might  wish  to  become  a  votary,  perhaps  in 
preference  to  an  uncongenial  marriage,  and  it  seems  that  her 
father  could- not  refuse  her  wish.  In  all  these  cases  the  father 
might  dower  her.  If  he  did  not,  on  his  death  the  brothers  were 
bound  to  do  so,  giving  htr  a  full  child's  share  if  a  wife,  a  con- 
cubine or  a  vestal,  but  one-third  of  a  child's  share  if  she  were  a 
hierodule  or  a  Marduk  priestess.  The  latter  had  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  state  dues  and  absolute  disposal  of  her  property. 
All  oUier  daughters  had  only  a  life  interest  in  their  dowry,  whidi 
reverted  to  their  family,  if  childless,  or  went  to  their  children  if 
they  had  any.  A  father  might,  however,  execute  a  deed  granting 
a  daughter  power  to  leave  her  property  to  a  favourite  brother  or 
sister.  A  daughter's  estate  was  usually  managed  for  her  by  her 
brothers,  but  if  th^  did  not  satisfy  her,  she  could  appoint  a 
steward.    If  she  married,  her  husband  managed  it. 

The  son  also  appears  to  have  received  his  share  on  marriage, 
but  did  not  always  then  leave  his  father's  house;  he  mig^t  bring 
his  wife  there.    This  was  usual  in  child  marriages. 

Adoption  was  very  common,  especially  where  the  father  (or 
mother)  was  childless  or  had  seen  all  his  children  grow  up  and 
marry  away.  The  child  was  then  adopted  to  care  for  the  parents* 
old  age.  This  was  done  by  contract,  which  usually  spedficd 
what  the  pafent  had  to  leave  and  what  maintenance  was  expected. 
The  real  children,  if  any,  were  usually  consenting  parties  to  an 
arrangement  which  cut  off  their  expectations.  They  even,  in 
some  cases,  found  the  estate  for  the  adopted  child  who  was  to 
relieve  them  of  a  care.  If  the  adopted  child  failed  to  carry  out 
the  filial  duty  the  contract  was  annulled  in  the  law  courts. 
Slaves  were  often  adopted  and  if  they  proved  imfilial  were 
reduced  to  slavery  again. 

A  craftsman  often  adopted  a  son  to  learn  the  craft  He 
profited  by  the  son's  labour.  If  he  failed  to  teach  his  son  the 
craft,  that  son  could  prosecute  him  and  get  the  contract  armulled. 
This  was  a  form  of  apprenticeship,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
apprentice  had  any  filial  relation. 

A  man  who  adopted  a  son,  and  afterwards  married  and  had  a 
family  of  his  own,  could  dissolve  the  contract  but  must  give  the 
adopted  child  one-third  of  a  child's  share  in  goods,  but  no  real 
estate.  That  could  only  descend  in  the  family  to  which  he  had 
ceased  to  belong.  Vestals  frequently  adopted  daughters,  t^sually 
other  vestals,  to  care  for  their  old  age. 

Adoption  had  to  be  with  consent  of  the  real  parents,  who 
usually  executed  a  deed  making  over  the  child,  who  thus  ceased  to 
have  any  claim  upon  them.  But  vestals,  hierodules,  certain  palace 
officials  and  slaves  had  no  rights  over  their  children  and  could  raise 
no  obstade.  Foimdlings  and  illegitimate  children  had  no  parents 
to  object.  If  the  adopted  child  discovered  his  true  parents  and 
wanted  to  return  to  them,  his  eye  or  tongue  was  torn  out.  An 
adopted  child  was  a  full  heir,  the  contract  might  even  assign  him 
the  position  of  eldest  son.    Usually  he  was  residuary  legatee. 

All  legitimate  children  shared  equally  in  the  father's  estate  at 
his  death,  reservation  being  made  of  a  bride-price  for  an  un- 
married son,  dower  for  a  daughter  or  property  deeded  to  favourite 
children  by  the  father.  There  was  no  birthright  attaching  to  the 
position  of  eldest  son,  but  he  usually  acted  as  executor  and  after 
considering  what  each  had  already  received  equalized  the  shares. 
He  even  made  grants  in  excess  to  the  others  from  his  own  share. 
When  there  were  two  mothers,  the  two  families  shared  equally  in 
the  father's  estate  until  later  times  when  the  first  family  took  two- 
thirds.  Daughters,  in  the  absence  of  sons,  had  sons'  rights. 
Children  also  shared  their  own  mother's  property,  but  had  no 
share  in  that  of  a  stepmother. 

A  father  could  disinherit  a  son  in  early  times  without  restric- 
tion, but  the  Code  insisted  upon  judicial  consent  and  that  only  for 
repeated  unfilial  conduct.  In  early  times  the  son  who  denied  his 
father  had  his  front  hair  shorn,  a  slave-mark  put  on  him,  and 
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could  be  sold  as  a  slave;  while  if  he  denied  his  mother  he  had  his 
front  hair  shorn,  was  driven  round  the  dty  as  an  example  and 
expelled  his  home,  but  not  degraded  to  slavery. 

Adultery  was  punished  with  the  death  of  both  parties  by 
drowning,  but  if  the  husband  was  willing  to  pardon  his  wife, 
the  king  might  intervene  to  pardon  the  paramour.  For  incest 
with  his  own  mother,  both  were  burned  to  death;  with  a 
stepmother,  the  man  was  disinherited;  with  a  daughter,  the 
man  was  exiled;  with  a  daughter-in-law,  he  was  drowned;  with 
a  son's  betrothed,  he  was  fined.  A  wife  who  for  her  lover's 
sake  procured  her  husband's  death  was  gibbeted.  A  betrothed 
girl,  seduced  by  her  prospective  father-in-law,  took  her  dowry  and 
returned  to  her  family,  and  was  free  to  marry  as  she  chose. 

In  the  criminal  law  the  ruling  principle  was  the  Ux  taiionis. 
Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  limb  for  limb  was  the  penalty  for 
assault  upon  an  anulu,  A  sort  of  ^rmbolic  retaliation  was  the 
punishment  of  the  offending  member,  seen  in  the  cutting  off  the 
hand  that  struck  a  father  or  stole  a  trust;  in  cutting  off  the 
breast  of  a  wet-nurse  who  substituted  a  changeling  for  the  child 
entrusted  to  her;  in  the  loss  of  the  tongue  that  denied  father  or 
mother  (in  the  Elamite  contracts  the  same  penalty  was  inflicted 
for  perjury) ;  in  the  loss  of  the  eye  that  pried  into  forbidden  secrets. 
The  loss  of  the  surgeon's  hand  that  caused  loss  of  life  or  limb;  or 
the  brander's  hand  that  obliterated  a  slave's  identification  mark, 
are  very  similar.  The  slave,  who  struck  a  freeman  or  denied  his 
master,  lost  ka  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing  and  symbol  of  obedience. 
To  bring  another  into  danger  of  death  by  false  accusation  was 
punished  by  death.  To  cause  loss  of  liberty  or  property  by  false 
witness  was  punished  by  the  penalty  the  perjurer  sought  to  bring 
upon  another. 

The  death  penalty  was  freely  awarded  for  theft  and  other 
crimes  regarded  as  coming  under  that  head;  for  theft  involving 
entrance  of  palace  or  temple  treasury,  for  illegal  purchase 
from  minor  or  slave,  for  selling  stolen  goods  or  receiving  the 
same,  for  common  theft  in  the  open  (in  default  of  multiple 
restoration)  or  receiving  the  same,  for  false  claim  to  goods, 
for  kidnapping,  for  assisting  or  harbouring  fugitive  daves, 
for  detaining  or  appropriating  same,  for  brigandage,  for 
fraudulent  sale  of  drink,  for  disorderly  conduct  of  tavern,  for 
delegation  of  personal  service,  for  misappropriating  the  levy, 
fw  oppression  of  feudal  holders,  for  causing  death  of  a  house- 
holder by  bad  building.  The  manner  of  death  is  not  specified  in 
these  cases.  This  death  penalty  was  also  fixed  for  such  conduct 
AS  placed  another  in  danger  of  death.  A  specified  form  of  death 
penalty  occurs  in  the  following  cases: — gibbeting  (on  the  spot 
where  crime  was  committed)  for  burglary,  later  also  for  encroach- 
ing on  the  king's  highway,  for  getting  a  slave-brand  obliterated, 
for  procuring  husband's  death;  burning  for  incest  with  own 
mother,  for  vestal  entering  or  opening  tavern,  for  theft  at  fire  (on 
the  spot);  drowning  for  adultery,  rape  of  betrothed  maiden, 
bigamy,  bad  conduct  as  wife,  seduction  of  daughter  -in-law. 

A  curious  extension  of  the  iatio  is  the  death  of  creditor's  son 
for  his  father's  having  caused  the  death  of  debtor's  son  as 
mancipium;  of  builder's  son  for  his  father's  causing  the  death 
of  house-owner's  son  by  building  the  house  badly;  the  death  of 
a  man's  daughter  because  her  father  caused  the  death  of  another 
man's  daughter. 

The  contracts  naturally  do  not  concern,  such  criminal  cases  as 
the  above,  as  a  rule,  but  marriage  contracts  do  specify  death  by 
strangling,  drowning,  precipitation  from  a  tower  or  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  or  by  the  iron  sword  for  a  wife's  repudiation  of  her 
husband.  We  are  quite  without  evidence  as  to  the  executive  in 
all  these  cases. 

Exile  was  inflicted  for  incest  with  a  daughter;  disinheritance 
for  incest  with  a  stepmother  or  for  repeated  unfilial  conduct. 
Sixty  strokes  of  an  ox-hide  scourge  were  awarded  for  a  brutal 
assault  on  a  superior,  both  being  amdu.  Branding  (perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  degradation  to  slavery)  was  the  penalty  for  slander 
of  a  married  woman  or  vestal.  Deprivation  of  office  in  per- 
petuity fell  upon  the  corrupt  judge.  Enslavement  befell  the 
extravagant  wife  and  unfilial  children.  Imprisonment  was 
comRK>n,  but  Is  not  recognized  by  the  Code. 


The  commonest  of  all  penalties  was  a  fine.  This  is  awarded  by ' 
the  Code  for  corporal  injuries  to  a  muskinu  or  slave  (paid  to  h^ 
master);  for  damages  done  to  property,  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  restoration  of  goods  appropriated,  illegally  bought  or 
damaged  by  neglect,  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  fine,  giving 
it  the  form  of  multiple  restoration.  This  might  be  double,  treble, 
fourfold,  fivefold,  sixfold,  tenfold,  twelvefold,  even  thlr^old, 
according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 

The  Code  recognized  the  importance  of  intention.  A  man 
who  killed  another  in  a  quarrel  must  swear  he  did  not  do  sa 
intentionally,  and  was  then  only  fined  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  .deceased.  The  Code  does  not  say  what  would  be  the 
penalty  of  murder,  but  death  is  so  often  awarded  where  death 
is  caused  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  murdcrec  was  put 
to  death.  If  the  assault  only  led  to  injury  and  wasunfaiteoCioBal, 
the  assailant  in  a  quarrel  had  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees.  A 
brander,  induced  to  remove  a  slave's  identification  mark,  could 
swear  to  his  ignorance  and  was  free.  The  owner  of  an  or  which" 
gored  a  man  on  the  street  was  only  responsible  for  damages  if 
the  ox  was  known  by  him  to  be  vicious,  even  if  it  caused  desth.- 
If  the  mancipium  died  a  natural  death  imder  the  creditor^ 
hand,  the  creditor  was  scot  free.  In  ordinary  cases  responsibility' 
was  not  demanded  for  accident  or  for  more  than  proper  care. 
Poverty  excused  bigamy  on  the  part  of  a  deserted  wife. 

On  the  other  hand  carelessness  and  neglect  were  sever^ 
punished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unskilful  physician,  if  it  led  to 
loss  of  life  or  limb  his  hands  were  cut  off,  a  slave  had  to  be  re> 
placed,  the  loss  of  his  eye  paid  for  to  half  his  value;  a  veterinary 
surgeon  who  caused  the  death  of  an  ox  or  ass  paid  quarter  value; 
a  builder,  whose  careless  workmanship  caused  death,  lost  his  life 
or  paid  for  it  by  the  death  of  his  child,  replaced  slave  or  goods, 
and  in  any  case  had  to  rebuild  the  house  or  make  good  any 
damages  due  to  defective  building  and  repair  the  defect  as  wdL 
The  boat-buUder  had  to  make  good  any  defect  of  coBStmctxni 
or  damage  due  to  it  for  a  year's  warranty. 

Throughout  the  Code  respect  is  paid  to  status. 

Suspicion  was  not  enough.  The  criminal  must  be  taken  it 
the  act,  e,g.  the  adulterer,  ravisher,  &c.  A  man  could  not  be 
convicted  of  theft  unless  the  goods  were  found  in  his  possessioit. 

In  the  case  of  a  lawsuit  the  plaintiff  preferred  his  own  piec 
There  is  no  trace  of  professional  advocates,  but  the  plea  had  to» 
be  in  writing  and  the  notary  doubtless  assisted  in  the  drafting 
of  it.  The  judge  saw  the  plea,  called  the  other  parties  before: 
him  and  sent  for  the  witnesses.  If  these  were  not  at  h^ad  he 
might  adjourn  the  case  for  their  production,  specifying  a  tine: 
up  to  six  months.  Guarantees  might  be  entered  into  to  prodttte 
the  witnesses  on  a  fixed  day.  The  more  important  cases,  e§-- 
pedally  those  involving  life  and  death,  were  tried  by  a  bendi  of 
judges.  With  the  judges  were  assodated  a  body  of  elders,  who 
shared  in  the  decision,  but  whose  exact  function  is  not  yet  dear. 
Agreements,  declarations  and  non-contentio\is  cases  are  usually 
witnessed  by  one  judge  and  twelve  elders. 

Parties  and  witnesses  were  put  on  oath.  The  penalty  for 
false  witness  was  usually  that  which  woxild  have  been  awarded 
the  convicted  criminal.  In  matters  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
men,  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  alleged  wizard  or  a  suspected 
wife,  the  ordeal  by  water  was  used.  The  accused  jumped  into 
the  sacred  river,  and  the  innocent  swam  while  the  guilty  drowned. 
The  accused  could  dear  himself  by  oath  where  his  own  know* 
ledge  was  alone  available.  The  plaintiff  could  swear  to  his  loss 
by  brigands,  as  to  goods  daimed,  the  price  paid  for  a  slave 
purduued  abroad  or  the  sum  due  to  him.  But  great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  production  of  written  evidence.  It  was  a  serious, 
thing  to  lose  a  document.  The  judges  might  be  satisfied  of  its- 
existence  and  terms  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  to  it,  and 
then  issue  an  order  that  whenever  found  it  should  be  given  up. 
Contracts  annulled  were  ordered  to  be  broken.  The  court  might 
go  a  journey  to  view  the  property  and  even  take  with  them  the 
sacred  symbols  on  which  oath  was  made. 

The  decbion  given  was  embodied  in  writing,  sealed  and 
witnessed  by  the  judges,  the  dders,  witnesses  and  a  scribe. 
Women  might  act  in  all  these  capadties.    The  parties  swore  so 
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and  •!¥  lott  il  both  sides  lose.  The  laws  of  twecant  arc  com- 
plicated and  no  one  code  is  accepted  u  auihoriialive,  the 
diSeient  clubs  making  Iheic  own  niles. 

S«  Badoureau,  Simli  malUmaliaic  nr  It  in  di  iaaatal  (Pstii. 
l8Sl)l  U  Billard,  B,hia<rnluiaiiiiraapi,im,tLil  IPitit.  iBSj). 

BACCHANALIA,  the  Ut  ninu  for  ihe  wild  and  mysiic 
festivals  oi  Bacchus  (Dionysus).  Tbey  vere  telroduccd  into 
Rome  from  lower  Italy  by  way  of  Etniria,  and  hdd  in  secret, 
attended  by  women  only,  on  three  days  in  the  year  in  the  grove 
of  Simila  <5/iiiiiJb,  Stxuli;  Ovid,  faHi,  vi.  50]),  near  the 
Avenline  hill.  Subsequently,  admission  to  the  riles  wcreetiended 
10  men  and  celebrations  took  place  live  times  a  month.  The 
evil  repuuiion  of  these  festivals,  at  which  the  grossest  ds- 
biucheries  took  place,  and  all  kinds  of  crimes  uid  political 
conspiracies  were  supposed  to  be  planned,  led  in  1S6  B.C.  to 
a  decree  oI  the  senate — the  so-callcil  Senalia  tmiuUiiM  it 
Bacckanalibus,  Inscriiied  on  a  btonzo  tablet  discovered  In 
Calabria  (1640),  now  at  Vienna— by  which  the  Bacchanalia 
were  prohibited  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  except  in  certain 
special  cases,  in  which  the  senate  reserved  the  right  of  allowing 

punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  found  to  be  implicated 
in  the  criminal  practices  disclosed  by  stau  invesligaiion,  the 
fiBCChanaUa  nrre  not  slitnpfd  out,  at  any  nte  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  fota  very  long  time  (Uvy  mil.  8-19,  41 ;  il.  19). 

BACCHYUDES.  Greek  lyiic  poci,  was  bom  at  lulls.  In  the 
blaod  ol  Ceos.    His  father's  name  was  probably  Mcldon;  hii 

Eusebius  says  that  Bacchylides  "  flourished "  (^(fiaffr)  in 
OL  t1>.  1  (487  B.C.).  As  the  lerm  ^imC"  refers  to  Ihe  physical 
prime,  and  was  commonly  placed  at  about  the  lortieth  year, 
we  may  suppose  that  Bicchyiides  was  bom  circg  50;  B.C.  Among 
his  Odes  Ibe  earliest  that  can  be  appioiiDiately  dated  Is  lii.,' 
which  nuy  belong  lo  481  or  479  i.e.:  the  Litest  is  vi.,  of  which 
the  date  is  fi«ed  by  the  recently  found  fragment  of  the  Olympic 
register  to  01.  S>.  i  (451  n.c.J-  He  would  thus  iiave  been  some 
forty-Tune  years  younger  than  his  undo  Simonidcs,  and  some 
fifteen  years  younger  than  I^ndar.  Elsewhere  Eusebius  slates 
that  Bacchylides  "  was  of  repute  "  (^luplfero]  in  01,  87.  > 
(4JI  B.C.);  and  Georgius  Syncellus,  uaing  the  same  word,  givea 
01.  8S  (418-41S  B.C.),  The  phrase  would  mean  that  he  was  then 
in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  fame.  There  il  nothing  Improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  he  survived  the  be^nning  of  the  Pdopon- 

Bsccfaylides.  tike  Sinwnides  ind  Pindar,  vldled  Ihe  oiuit  of 
Hiero  L  of  Syracuse  U78-l67).  In  hl»  fifth  Ode  (476  BX.),  the 
word  fim  (v.  11)  hat  been  taken  lo  mean  that  ho  had  alnady 
been  the  gueat  of  Ihe  prince;  and,  as  Simonides  wenl  to  Sicily 
in  or  about  477  B.C.,  thai  it  not  unlikely.  Ode  iiL  <4M  ».c.) 
was  poflaibly  written  at  Syracuse,  aa  veiscs  15  and  i4  suggest. 
He  then  pays  a  hl^  canplimcnt  to  Hiwo's  UtU  In  poetry 
(ver.  3  11.).  A  schollun  on  Pya.  iL  qo  (ifi6)  avers  thai  Hiero 
preferred  the  Odes  of  Baccbyhdes  to  tboee  of  Pindar.  Tlw 
Alexandrian  scholars  Interpreted  a  number  of  paisagea  in  Rndar 
asboalileallusionsloBacchylidesoTSimonlda.    If  the  scholiMU 

;  The  nfeienm  ire  given  according  to  the  numbertnf  in  Jebb'i 
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«re  right,  H  would  appear  that  Pindar  regarded  the  younger  of 
the  two  Cean  poets  as  a  jealous  rival,  who  disparaged  him  to 
their  common  patron  (schol.  Pytk.  ii.  52  (.).  and  as  one  whose 
poetical  skill  was  due  to  study  rather  than  to  genius  {01.  ii.  91- 
1 10).  In  (Hyrnp,  ii.  96  the  dual  yapbtrw^  if  it  does  not  refer 
to  the  uncle  and  nephew,  remains  mysterious;  nor  does  it  admit 
of  probable  emendation.'  One  would  gladly  reject  this  tradition, 
to  which  the  scholia  so  frequently  refer;  yet  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  it  rested  merely  on  siirmisc.  The  Alexandrians 
may  have  ix>ssessed  evidence  on  the  subject  which  is  now  lost. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  three  poets  were  visitors  at  Hiero's 
court  at  about  the  same  time:  Pindar  and  Bacchylidcs  wrote 
odes  of  the  same  kind  in  his  honour;  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that  he  preferred  the  younger  poet.  There  is  thus  no  intrinsic 
improbability  in  the  hypothesis  that  Pindar's  haughty  spirit 
had  suffered,  or  imagined,  some  mortification.  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  whereas  in  476  and  470  both  he  and  Bacchylidcs  celebrated 
Hiero's  victories,  in  468  (the  most  important  occasion  of  all) 
Bacchylidcs  alone  was  commissioned  to  do  so;  although  in  that 
year  Pindar  composed  an  ode  (Otymp.  vi.)  for  another  Syracusan 
victor  at  the  same  festival.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
despot  such  as  Hiero,  whose  constitutional  position  was  ill* 
defined,  and  who  was  perhaps  all  the  more  exigent  of  deference 
on  that  account,  may  have  foimd  the  genial  Ionian  a  more 
agreeable  courtier  than  Pindar,  an  aristocrat  of  the  Bocoto- 
AcoL'c  type,  not  unmindful  of  "  his  fathers  the  Aegidae,"  and 
rather  prone  to  link  the  praises  of  his  patron  with  a  lofty  intima* 
tion  of  his  own  claims  (see,  e.|.,  Olymp,  i.  ad  Jin.). '  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  true  bearing  of  Pindar's  occasional 
innuendoes,  it  is  at  any  rate  pleasant  to  find  that  in  the  exunt 
work  of  Bacchylidcs  there  is  not  the  faintest  semblance  of  hostile 
allusion  to  any  rivaL  Nay,  cme  might  almost  imagine  a  compli- 
ment to  Pindar,  when,  in  mentioning  Hcsiod,becalUhimBouiyr^ 

Plutarch  {de  ExUio,  p.  605  c)  names  Bacchylidcs  in  a  list  of 
writers,  who  after  they  had  been  banished  itom  their  native 
cities,  were  active  and  successful  in  literature.  It  was  Pelopon- 
nesus that  afforded  a  new  home  to  the  exiled  poet.  The  passage 
gives  no  due  to  date  or  circumstance;  but  it  implies  that 
Peloponnesus  was  the  region  where  the  poet's  genius  ripened 
and  where  be  did  the  work  which  established  his  fame.  This 
points  to  9l  residence  of  considerable  length;  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  some  of  the  poems  illustrate  their  author's  intimate  know- 
ledge of  Peloponnesus.  Thus  in  Ode  viiL,  for  Automedes  of  Phlius, 
he  draws  on  the  legends  connected  with  the  Phliasian  river 
Asopus.  In  Ode  x.,  starting  iiom.  the  Argive  legend  of  Proetus 
and  Acrisius,  he  tdls  how  the  Arcadian  cult  of  Artemis  *H/iVa  was 
founded.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs  (xix.)  he  treated  the  legend 
of  Idas  (a  Messenian  hero)  and  Marpcssa  in  the  form  ci  a 
hymenaeus  sung  by  maidens  of  Sparta. 

The  Alexandrian  schblars,  who  drew  up  select  lisU  of  the 
best  writers  in  each  kind,  included  Baccfaylides  in  their  "  canon  " 
of  the  nine  lyric  poets,  along  with  Alcman,  Sappho,  Alcaeus, 
Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Anacrcon,  Simonides  and  Pindar.  The 
Alexandrian  grammarian  Didymus  (circ,  30  bx.)  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  epinikian  odes  of  BaochyUdes.  Horace,  a  poet 
in  some  respects  of  kindred  genius,  was  a  student  of  his  works, 
and  imiuted  him  (according  to  Porphyrion)  in  Odes,  i.  15,  where 
Nereus  predicts  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Citations  from 
Bacchylidcs,  or  references  to  him,  occur  in  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Stobaeus,  Athenaeus,  Aulus  Gdlius, 
Zenobius,  Hophaestion,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  various 
grammarians  or  scholiasts.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxv.  4)  says 
that  the  emperor  Julian  enjoyed  reading  Bacch^des.  It  is  dear, 
then,  that  this  poet  continued  to  be  popular  diuring  at  least  the 
first  four  centuries  of  our  era.  No  inference  adverse  to  his  repute 
can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no  mention  of  him  occurs 
in  the  extant  work  of  any  Attic  writer.  The  only  definite  esti- 
mate of  him  by  an  andent  critic  occurs  inthe  treatise  n<pi*T^^roi« 
commonly  translated  "  On  the  Sublime,"  but  meaning  rather, 

*  For  other  explanations  suggested,  ice  Jebb's  editioo,  Introd. 
p.  It. 


"  On  the  Sources  of  Elevation  in  Style  *';  a  work  ambiguously 
ascribed  to  Cassius  Longinus  {circ.  a.d.  260),  but  more  probably 
due  to  some  writer  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  chapter 
xxxiii.  of  that  treatise,  the  author  asks  whether  we  ought  to 
prefer  "  greatness  "  in  literature,  with  some  attendant  faults, 
to  flawless  merit  on  a  lower  level,  and  of  course  replies  in  the 
affirmative.  In  tragedy,  he  asks,  who  would  be  Ion  of  Chios 
rather  than  Sophocles;  or  in  lyric  poetry,  Bacchylidcs  rather  than 
Pindar?  Yet  Bacchylidcs  and  Ion  are  "faultless,  with  a  style 
of  perfect  elegance  and  finish."  In  short,  the  essayist  regards 
Bacchylidcs  as  a  thoroughly  finished  poet  of  the  second  dass.  who 
never  commits  glaring  faults,  but  never  reaches  the  loftier  heights. 

The  first  and  most  general  quality  of  style  in  Bacchylidcs  is 
his  perfect  simplidty  and  clearness.  Where  the  text  is  not 
corrupt,  there  are  few  sentences  which  are  not  lucid  in  meaning 
and  simple  in  structure.  This  luddity  is  partly  due,  ik>  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  he  sddom  attempts  imagery  of  the  bolder  kind, 
and  never  has  thoughts  of  a  subtle  or  complex  order.  Yet  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  regard  such  deamess  as  merdy  a  com- 
pensatory merit  of  lyric  mediocrity,  or  to  ignore  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  man's  native  grace  of  mind,  with  the  artist's 
feeling  for  expression,  with  the  poet's  deh'cate  skill.  How  many 
readers,  who  could  enjoy  and  appredate  Pindar  if  he  were  less 
difficult,  are  stopped  on  the  threshdd  by  the  aspect  of  his  style, 
and  are  fain  to  save  their  self-esteem  by  concluding  that  he  is 
at  once  turgid  and  shallow!  A  pellucid  style  must  always  have 
been  a  source  of  wide,  though  modest,  popularity  for  Bacchylidcs. 
If  it  be  true  that  Hiero  preferred  him  to  Pindar,  and  that  he  was 
a  favourite  with  Julian,  those  instances  suggest  the  charm  which 
he  must  always  have  had  for  cultivated  readers  to  whom  affairs 
did  not  leave  much  leisure  for  study,  and  who  rejoiced  in  a  poet 
with  whom  they  could  live  on  such  easy  terms. 

Another  prominent  trait  in  the  style  of  Bacchylidcs  is  hi?  love 
of  picturesque  detalL  This  characteristic  marks  the  fragment  by 
which,  before  the  discovery  of  the  1896  MS.,  he  was  best  known 
— a  passage,  from  one  of  his  paeans,  on  the  blessings  of  peace 
(fr.  13,  Bergk,  3,  Jebb);  and  it  frequently  appears  in  the  Odes, 
especially  in  the  mythical  narratives.  Greater  poets  can  make 
an  image  flash  upon  the  mind,  as  Pindar  sometimes  does,  by 
a  magic  phrase,  or  by  throwing  one  or  two  satient  points  into 
strong  relief.  The  method  of  Bacchylides  is  usually  quieter; 
he  paints  caUnet  pictures.  Observation  and  degance  do  more 
for  him  than  grasp  or  pierdng  insight;  but  his  work  is  often  of 
very  high  exigence  in  its  own  kind.  His  treatment  of  simile 
is  only  a  special  phase  of  this  general  tendency.  It  is  exemplified 
by  the  touches  with  which  be  elaborates  the  simile  of  the  eagle 
in  Ode  v.,  and  that  of  the  storm-tossed  mariners  in  Ode  xii. 
This  full  development  of  simile  »  Homeric  in  manner,  but  not 
Homeric  in  motive:  Homer's  aim  is  vividness;  Bacchylidcs 
is  rather  intent  on  the  decorative  value  of  the  detaib  themselves. 
There  are  occasional  flashes  of  brilliancy  in  his  imagery,  when  it 
is  lit  up  by  his  keen  Sense  of  beauty  or  splmdour  in  external 
nature.  A  radiance,  **  as  of  fire,"  streams  from  the  forms  of  the 
Nereids  (xvL  103  ff.).  An  athlete  shines  out  among  his  fellows 
like  "  the  bright  moon  of  the  mid-month  night "  among  the  surs 
(viii.  27  ff.).  The  sudden  gleam  of  hope  which  comes  to  the 
Trojans  by  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  is  like  a  ray  of  sunsluoe 
"  from  beneath  the  edge  of  a  stonn^oud  "  (xfi.  105  ff.).  The 
shades  of  the  departed,  as  seen  by  Hcrades  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cocjrtus,  are  compared  to  the  countless  leaves  fluttering  in  the 
wind  on  "  the  gleaming  headlands  of  Ida  "  (v.  65  ff.)^an  image 
not  unworthy  of  Dante  or  of  MiJton. 

Among  the  minor  features  of  this  poet's  style  the  most 
remarkable  is  his  use  of  epithets.  A  god  or  goddess  nearly 
always  reodves  some  ornamental  epithet;  sometimes,  indeed, 
two  or  even  three  (e.g.  xoXvNcwrc^dMW  9*ft»at .  .  .  'ApnfJjios 
XcwcwX^Dv,  V.  98  f.).  Such  a  trait  is  In  unison  with  the  epic 
manner,  the  straightforward  narrative,  which  we  find  in  some 
of  the  larger  poems  (as  in  v.,  x.,  and  xvi.).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  copious  use  of  such  onuunent  has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
sometimes  gives  a  tinge  of  conventionality  to  his  work.  Tikis 
impreisien  is  somewhat  suengthened  by  the  fact  tliat  many 
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lb*  poem*  coRUined  In  tlia  MS.  of  B4Ccliy!Ida  found 
<aee  belo«)  In  iB^C  •»  ol  two  Otutt:  1.  Ola  ef  Vittary; 
II.  DMynmit.  Tfae  Ode  o(  Victory,  Inrlaiw  IjiOa)  oi 
tcinnt  (lfi<M)i  i>  ■  fonn  dtrtvKl  from  tbs  t/avi,  vhich  ns 
IRi^icrlv  1  mag  in  {miie  ot  &  ddty,  StoichOTui  (c.  fiio 
•.c)  n«mt  ta  have  been  (he  Gn(  i^  cotnpoacd  faTiniii  in 
boDour,  tw(  at  goda,  bat  ol  heroes;  the  next  >tep  wu  to  write 
liTinM  In  cekbnilon  of  victoria  by  living  men.  Thb  cialain 
■me  in  tfae  Kcond  half  of  tbe  Clb  century  B.C.,  the  age  in  vhich 
the  gunet  ai  the  four  gnat  Cnck  leilivgls  reached  the  fabiess 
of  tbeii  popniitiijr.  Sinonides  (b,  c.  si6  B.C.)  iru  the  nriiesl 
femded  writer  of  iflnllAi,  Hii  odei  of  this  class  in  now  icpre- 
•ntcd  only  by  B  tew  very  amall  (ragmenU,  aome  twenty  lines 
In  all  Two  of  these  fragments,  belonging  to  the  description 
of  a  chatlot-nn.  wamnt  the  belief  that  Slmonldes,  m  his 
epinikla,  difleicd  from  Pindar  In  dwelling  more  on  the  incidents 
of  tbe  particular  victoiy.  Tbe  nme  chirectcTiitic  is  found  in 
the  epinlkia  of  BacdiyEdea.  His  fifth  ode,  and  Pindar*!  fint 
Olyiw^ia",  aKke  celebrate  (he  victory  of  the  hone  Pherenicns; 
but,  while  Pindar's  reference  to  the  race  itself  is  slight  and 
gaiKml  (rr.  lo-ii),  Becchylides  describes  the  tunning  ol  the 
winner  much  more  Tividly  and  fully  (w,  37-49). 

Tbe  MS.  concalu  fourteen  eplniVii,  or  thirteen  if  G  bt 

to  nppodng  tbel  Odes  vi.  and  vii..  a>  nuinberRl  by  K<  he 

tjiiim  priueAt,  are  parts  ol  a  tiiigte  ode  (for  Laclion  vli  tir 

ior  aa  the  view  iaK  stated,  IhRC)  of  tbe  odea  nlate  to  i  an 

Btivlli  two  to  the  Pythian-  -■■ ■■-  — — ^— 


in  festival  caUed  thelli 


er  In  which  the  MS.  ar 


it^>~eHxpc  that  the  foui 


(1)  ehroDoiagica 

G)  rfauIhaSon  ., . 

nixcede  the  Pilraa.  The  first  ode.  celebrating  a  victory  of  (he  Ct 
Ai^rioi  at  tbe  lethmaa,  may  pouibly  have  been  placed  there  foi 
bK^raphkal  rason,  vie.  because  the  poet  treated  la  it  the  ea' 
iecoda  of  his  native  island. 

A  mythical  ntnative,  ODSccled  In  some  way  with  the  victor 
or  Ida  dty,  nanally  occiqriea  the  central  part  of  tbe  Pindaric  ode. 
It  term  to  lilt  Uw  poem  into  an  ideal  region,  and  to  Invest  it 
with  mon  thao  1  loot  or  tempotti;  rfgniftcance.  The  method 
of  Bacchylidet  Sn  tUi  departmoiE  o(  the  epinlkion  is  best  illos- 
miad  by  the  myth  of  Croesui  In  Ode  Hi.,  (hit  ol  Hendea  and 
Ueleager  in  Ode  v.,  and  that  of  the  Proetldei  In  Ode  i.  Pindar's 
baUt  Is  to  Miect  certain  momenta  or  acenes  ol  a  legend,  which 
be  depict*  with  great  force  and  vividnese.  Bacchylides,  on  the 
other  hJnd,  has  a  gentle  Bow  of  rimpTc  epic  narrative;  he  relics 
€n  tbe  interest  of  the  story  as  a  wh<de,  rather  than  on  his  power 
of  preaentini  aituallona  Another  element,  always  present  in 
tbe  kmgei  odes  ol  victory,  la  that  which  may  be  called  the 
"gnomic"  Here,  again,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  two 
poet*.  PlndAi  packs  hii  yi&iiMi,  hit  maiims  or  monl  scnti- 
Denti,  into  (ene  and  sometliDea  obscure  digrams;  he  utten 
tbem  la  1  didactic  tone,  u  of  one  iriw  can  if)^  with  the  com- 
Btaitding  mke  of  Delphic  wkdom.  Tlie  moialldng  ol  Bacchylides 
b  rather  ao  nttennce  of  qoiet  tnedllalion,  aometimes  tettUing 
die  fti^  ot  lonlia  gDomic  elegy. 

Tte  epiiAk  ol  BacdtyHdea  are  foOowed  hi  the  MS.  by  i3x 
conpodtioDa  which  the  Akiandiiao*  dassed  mider  the  general 
name  ol  Uigai^,  and  which  we,  too,  nnat  be  content 
ID  describe  collectively  aa  Dilkyremts.  The  detivatioii  of 
IftOfiaiA*  n  nncertain:  li  may  be  [he  root  seen  in  KU 
(rp.  AirA^),  and  tipaii&at  another  form  of  Bplntifiolt  a 
word  by  which  Cratlnni  (e.  448  ■-&)  denotes  some  kind  of  hymn 
(0  the  wine-god.  The  "  dithi™mh,"  first  mentioned  by  Atrhi- 
lodiai  (c.  <i^  B.C.),  lecdvad  a  finished  and  choral  form  from 
Aiion  of  Lnbos  (c,  too  i.e.).  His  dithyrambs,  produced  at 
Corinth,  belonged  to  tbe  cull  ol  IHonysns,  and  the  members  of 
bis  chons  (tpotucM  xeiiAi)  personated  satyrs.  Originally 
Kt  with  the  birth  of  the  god,  tbe  dithyramb  came  to  deal 


with  an  his  lortnna;  then  Its  scope  became  stQI  larger;  it  might 
celebrate,  not  Dionysus  alone,  but  any  god  or  hero.  This  last 
development  hod  taken  place  before  the  close  of  tfae  6th  century 
B.C  Simonides  wrote  a  dithyramb  on  MemnoD  and  Ti^nnus; 
Pindar,  on  Orion  and  on  Heiades.  Hence  the  Aleiandrian 
scholars  used  SLfibpaiiffefi  In  a  vide  sense,  aa  denoting  simply 
a  lyric  poem  occupied  nith  a  mythical  aarrativc.  Thus  Ode  ivii. 
of  Bacchylides  (reUtlng  the  voyage  ol  Theaeua  lo  Crete),  though 
il  was  clearly  a  riuiF  lor  the  Delian  Apollo,  was  classed  by  the 
ong  hi!  "  diihyiambs"— as 


■  MS.,  1 


mtbeal 


1  of  Servi 


).  The  ail  dithyrambs  ol  Bacchylides  ar 
in  (approximately)  alphabetical  order:  'AmitapUai,  'HpaiXiii, 
'EtBan  4  ei|7(^,  0111104,  'lu,  liot.  Tbe  principal  feature,  best 
eiemplifcdby  tbe  first  and  third,  itnecewirily  epic  narrative, — 
often  adorned  with  touches  of  picturesque  detail,  and  animated 
by  short  ^leeches  in  the  epic  manner. 

Severol  other  classes  of  composition  are  represented  by  thoae 
frigmenU  ol  Bacchylides,  preserved  in  ancient  literature,  which 
wore  known  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  MS.  (1)  D^m. 
Among  these  we  hear  ol  the  imTO/nrrwijI,  hymns  ol  pious  tare- 
well,  speeding  some  god  on  his  way  at  the  season  when  he  passed 
from  one  haunt  to  another.  (>)  niuei,  t^resenled  by  the 
well-knowD  fragment  on  the  btes^nga  of  peace,  fj)  rfoMia, 
chocalodessungdurtngprocessionstotemple!.  (4)  Imnimn, 
lively  dance-songs  for  religious  iestirals.  (j)  f^unid.  represented 
by  five  fragments  of  a  ctaia  akin  to   oiAXui,  drinking-to 


:  lively  and  hi 
"      ce  (Orfcj,  ui 


.  i]-!0).     It  mi 


n  the 


i^t  lancy  of  Bacchy- 
it  com  positions  ol  this 
e  represented  by  two 
ines,  in  the  Palatine 


lides  were  seen  lo  especial  advantage 
kind,  (6)  The  elegiBCS  of  Bacchy)! 
trifptiiiiat^  irafitUianUi,  each  of 
Anthology.    The  first  {Anik  vi.  j 

poem  written  hy  Bacchylides..  The  second  (Ami.  vi.  sj)  is  an 
inscriplion  for  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Zephyrus.  Ita  authenticity 
has  been  questioned,  but  not  disproved. 

The  papyrus  conlainina  the  odes  of  Bacchylides  was  found  In 
EDypt  by  nativta.  and  reached  the  British  .Mufcum  in  ihe  autumn 
of  1896.  It  was  then  In  about  200  ceeces.  ByrhealdilaDdindtittry 
of  MrF.G.  KenyDB.theeditoroftbelIl>lw«nl>ap](lS97],tbeMS■ 
wal  Rconsliucted  from  these  lacerated  membera.  Asnowamnged. 
the  MS.  coiuiits  of  three  ecctions.  (I)  The  first  Kciion  contains 
13  CDiuoiiis  of  writing.  It  breaks  olT  alter  the  ~ 
Ode  idi.  <i)  The  secood  eection  contains     ' 


ChrLstoph,  who 
ninneB.Johiiiin 
bIlJJ  disputed)  tz 
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InlHC  only  ob  the  letlcn.    The  MS.  hu 
■mall  tuppteinenu  from  at  kul  two  di'lTf 
thpm  (KenyoD'g  A')  wt-  —«—'«"'—.-'  ^  "- 
The  other  (A')  wu  « 
vhidi  mi^t  helofwto  ■ 

many  metikal  fault!  whicta  could  catily  have  been  removed-  They 
appar  to  have  compared  their  MS.  with  another,  or  othen;  but 
they  umetJmH  made  a  bid  uie  of  eucb  aid,  intniding  a  lalae  Tradinff 
where  their  ten  had  tin  true  ooe- 

Bnathingi  an  inrnilly  addrd.  e^wdiilly  fnc  he 

fonn  ii  unuTly  IqiUR,  but  IDmeluDn  partiaDy  I  III 

■IT  added,  not  ta  all  worda,  bin  onlv,  at  a  ml  ch 

msfat  cauie  doubt  or  dlfficahy 


in  pnctice,  accents  bcinc  leisanle 

lore  liberally  lued  when  tht  disleci 
"k  tMer  mtern,  the  icccn 


•ylbUe  of  a  mrd:  when  the  accent  (alli  Ibeic,  i> 

writtca  on  the  pncedioE  ayllable,  w  on  two  ■  .f. 

Aa  KenyonobHrveLnoMS-of  equal  antiquity  IB  »  well  *uppli«] 
with  accents.  The  MS.  which  comet  ncaml  la  it  in  this  raped  is 
the  AJcman  frafcment  in  the  Lo4vre»  which  is  of  similar  or  slightly 
hiaher  ue.  belonBing  pcrhapa  to  the  early  part  of  the  jet  century 
A.D.i  aiKl  in  that  lilS.  Ihc  comparatively  frequent  nccenls  were 
douNle«  deapied  la  aid  readers  onfainiliar  with  Alcman's  Lseonian 
Doric.  With  iTgard  to  Other  graiumatical  or  nietridlBi|ns(]rp«vAIai} 
used-ln  the  Baeeh]diilea  MS.,  there  li  not  Much  that  calls  for  special 
leaiark.  The  puKtuatlan,  whether  Ini  the  BerKie  or  by  cdhtckiis,' 
fi  very  aCAne.  and  certainly  cannot  anraya  be  reairded  as  auihori- 
latlve.  The  elrn  denoChs  the  end  of  a  atrophe  or  antirtropbc 
(jnmfnMiu),  a)  an  epode  (wrnuli  or  of  an  ode  (aiflriit),  are  often 

EuTIOHS. — F.  G.  Kenyan,  &j.  DrfnaU  (lao;):  F.  BUm,  Jid  ed. 
(1901):  H.  Jurerka  (189S);  \.  Festa.  ten.  translation  and  note* 
{18^.    [The  latest  edition  is  by  Sir  Ridiard  Jebb  (i»ii5),  with 

(i90«J.  See  al»  T.  Zinghied,  'siudi  »  BatciS^'  BiUiapa/^ 
iaahUiim,  im-'OOS  (^90S)^  (K-  C-S-) 

BA(»IO  D-AQNOLO  (c.  nitt-isis),  Florenlioe  wood-carver, 
sculptor  and  Btchjtecl,  had  the  family  name  ol  Baclioni,  but  was 
always  known  by  the  abbreviation  of  Bartolommeo  into  Gacdo 
and  the  use  of  d'Agnolo  as  meaning  the  son  of  Angclo,  his  f  Blhet'a 
nirne.  He  slatted  as  a  wood-catver,  and  between  1491  and  ijoi 
did  much  of  the  decorative  carving  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maiia 
Novella  and  the  Palaiio  Vecchio  in  Florence.  Having  made  his 
reputatioD  M  h  sculptor  fac  appean  to  have  turned  his  attention 
to  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  at  Ronie,  though  at  what 
precise  date  is  uncertain;  but  quite  at  the  beginning  ol  the  i6th 
rtnlury  he  was  engaged  with  Simon  Pollajuolo  in  restoring  Ihi 

the  drum  of  the  cupola  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiott.  The  Utter  work,  however,  was  inlerrupled  on 
account  of  adverse  criticisms  from  Micbelangelg,  and  it  remained 
uneiecuted.  Bacdo  d'  Agnolo  also  plaiuted  the  Villa  Bolghese 
and  the  Bartolinl  palace,  with  other  &ie  palaces  and  villas.'  Tlie 
Bartolini  palace  was  the  Arat  bouse  to  be  gii 


churches;  and  be  wu  ridiculed  by  the  Florentines  for  his 
InnovBtioo.  Another  mucta-admited  work  by  him  was  the 
campanile  of  the  churdi  of  Sanlo  Splrilo.  His  studio  wbs  the 
resort  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  day,  Michelangelo, 
Sansovino,  the  biollitn  Saogallo  and  the  young  Raphael.  He 
died  in  istj,  leavinc  tbrtc  soiu,  all  uchitccts,  the  btst-kaown 
bang  GiullalKi. 

BACH,  JOHAim  SEBAITIAII  (t6Sj-ijso),  Gennan  musical 
composer.  The  Bach  family  whs  of  importance  in  the  hiatoty  of 
music  tot  nearly  two  hunditd  years.  Four  brandies  of  it  were 
known  at  the  begbmfng  of  the  ifith  century,  and  In  1561  we 
hear  of  Hans  Bach  of  Wechmar  who  is  believed  In  be  the  father 
of  Vdt  Bach  (bom  about  t  jss).  The  family  genealogy,  drawn 
fi^j^  up  by  J.  Sebastian  Bach  himself  and  completed  by  bis 
son  Philipp  Enumuel.describes  Veit  Bach  as  the  founder 
of  the  family,  a  biket  and  a  miller,  "  whose  ilther  must  have 
sounded  very  pretty  among  the  dattering  ol  the  mill-wheels." 
His  son,  Hans  Bach,  "  dtr  Spirlmeini,"  is  the  £tst  pmfesdonal 
muiidan  of  the  family.  Of  Hans's  large  family  the  second  son, 
Chrisioph,  was  the  grandfather  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Another  Boa, 


t,  had  two  aoiii,  Johuu  Michad  and  JohukB 

among  the  greatest  of  j.  S.  Bach's  focc- 

istoph  being  now  soppoacd  (although  this  ia 

the  author  of  the  tplendid  motet,  let  laiK 

;  and  pray  "),  formerly  ascribed  to  SebaiUan 

Each.    Another  descendant  of  Veit  Bach,  Johano  Ludwij,  was 

admired  mora  tlian  any  other  ancestor  by  Sebastian,  who  copied 

twelve  of  his  church  cantatas  and  stnnetimes  adtled  wodt  ol  hii 


The  Bach  family  never  left  Thuiingia  unlH  the  sons  cf  Sebastian 
went  into  a  more  modem  world.  Through  all  the  misery  of  the 
pcasanuy  at  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War  this  dan 
maintained  it*  potilion  *Dd  produced  inutidaiis  who,  bowever 
local  their  fame,  were  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.  So 
numerous  and  so  eminent  wera  they  that  in  Erfurt  musidao* 
wen  Itnown  as  "  Bachs,"  even  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
membera  r>f  the  family  in  the  town.  Sebastian  Bach  thua 
inherited  the  artistic  tradition  of  a  united  family  whole  drcum- 
atancd  had  deprived  them  of  the  distractions  of  the  century  of 
musical  fermentation  which  in  the  rest  ol  £uroi>e  had  desttoyed 
polyphonic  music. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  baptized  at  Eisenach  on  the  ajrd 
ol  March  i63s.    Hiiparents  died  in  his  tenth  year,  and  his  elder 
broiher,  Johano  Christoph,  organist  at  Ohniruf,  toot 
charge  of  bim  and  Liughl  him  music.  The  elder  brother      Jj*- 
is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  Sebastian's  talent,  and  to 

Fioberger,  Builehudc  and  other  great  organists.  Evety  tdghl 
lor  sii  months  Sebastian  got  up,  put  his  hand  through  the  lattice 
of  the  bookcase,  and  copied  the  volume  out  by  moonlight,  to  the 
perms  nent  ruin  of  his  eyesight  (aa  is  shown  by  all  the  eilant 
portraits  of  him  at  a  later  age  and  by  the  blindnesa  of  his  last 
years].  When  he  had  finished,  bis  brother  discovered  the  copy 
and  took  It  away  from  him.  In  i^DiiSebastian,  now^tecn  a^ 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  went  to 
LBneburg,  where  his  bcautilul  soprano  voice  obtained  him  an 
appoiDtmenl  si  the  school  of  St  Michael  as  chorister.  He  seemi, 
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iteDiponry  composers,  such  as  Frescobddi  (e.  ij3;),  Caspar 
nerl  (i6i8-i6w),  Buitchude,  Froberget,  Muflat  the  ddet, 
Pachelbel  and  probably  Johann  Joseph  Fui  (1660-1741),  the 
author  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamanitm  on  which  ali  later  '■i*f»^'^| 
composers  were  trained.  A  ptellicr  and  no  less  authentic  stoiy 
than  that  of  his  hrother!s  fttrbidden  or^sn-volume  tdls  bow,  on 
bis  return  from  one  of  ihebiany  holiday  expeditions  which  Bach 
made  to  Hambuig  on  fool  to  hear  the  great  Dutch  organist 
Rcinken,  he  lat  outside  an  inn  kinging  for  the  dinner  be  could  not 
afiord,  when  two  herring-heads  were  Hung  out  ol  the  window,  and 
he  found  in  each  of  them  a  ducat  with  which  be  promptly  paid 
fait  way,  not  home,  hut  back  to  HaJuburg.  At  Hamburg,  also, 
KeiserwasLtying  the  fountialions  of  German  npeia  on  a  splendid 
scale  which  must  have  fired  Bach's  imagination  though  it  never 
directly  influenced  his  style.  On  the  other  hand  Keiscr's  church 
muuc  was  of  immense  importance  in  his  development.  In  Cello 
the  famous  Hajkapdlt  brought  the  influence  of  FieniJl  music  to 
bear  upon  Badi's  art,  an  Influence  which  in^>ired  nearly  all  bis 
works  in  luite-form  and  to  which  his  many  auttjgraph  copies  of 
Couperin'g  mu^c  bear  testimony.  Indeed,  there  is  00  branch 
of  music,  from  FalesCrina  onwinls,  conceivably  accotible  in 
Bach's  time,  of  which  we  do  not  find  qwdmens  carefully  copied 
handwriting.  On  the  oV      '       '      '       "     ' 
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babit  of  astonishing  tHe  congregation  by  the  way  he  harmonixed 
the  chorales  got  him  into  trouble.  But  he  was  ^ready  too  great 
an  ornament  to  be  lightly  dismissed;  and  thou^  his  answers  to 
the  complaints  of  the  authorities  (every  word  of  which  makes 
amusing  reading  in  the  archives  of  the  church)  were  ^irited 
rather  than  satisfactory,  and  the  cimsislorium  had  to  add  to  their 
€0|Bpl«ints  the  grave  scandal  of  his  allowing  a  "  strange  maiden  '* 
to  sing  in  the  church,*  Bach  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  at 
Amstadt  nntU  he  obtained  the  organbtship  of  St  Blasius  in 
Mfthlhauaen  in  1707.  Here  he  married  his  cousin,  easily  identified 
with  the  **  strange  maiden  **  of  Amstadt;  and  here  he  wrote  his 
first  great  church  cantatas,  Aus  der  Tieje^  Colt  ist  wtein  Kdnig 
and  GMes  ZeU. 

Bach's  mastery  of  the  keyboard  attracted  universal  attention, 
and  prevented  hb  ever  being  unemployed.  In  1708  he  went  to 
Weimar  where  his  successes  were  crowned  by  hb  appointment, 
in  17 14,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  as  Hojkoiaertmeister  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar.  Here  the  composition  of  sacred  music  was  one 
of  hb  most  congenial  duties,  and  the  great  cantata,  Ich  hatte  viel 
B4JtUmm«misSt  was  probably  the  first  work  of  hb  new  office.  In 
17 17  Bach  visited  Dresden  in  the  course  of  a  concert  tour,  and 
was  indnced  to  challenge  the  arrogant  French  organist,  J.  Loub 
BAarchand,  who  was  making  himself  thoroughly  dbliked  by  the 
German  musicians  who  could  not  deny  hb  powers.  Bach  was 
first  given  an  opportunity  of  Ibtening  secretly  to  Marchand's 
playing,  then  a  competition  on  the  organ  was  proposed,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  the  tournament  at  which  all  the  court  and  all 
the  musical  celebrities  of  the  town  were  to  be  present,  to  see 
nothing  less  than  the  issue  between  French  and  German  music. 
Marcfaand  took  up  the  challenge  contemptuously ;« but  it  would 
am>ear  that  he  also  was  allowed  to  listen  secretly  to  Bach's 
playing,  for  on  the  day  of  the  tournament  the  only  news  of  him 
was  tint  he  had  left  Dresden  by  the  earliest  coach. 

Thb  triumph  was  folbwcd  by  Bach's  appointment  as  Kapett' 
wuister  to  the  duke  of  Cdthen,  a  post  which  he  held  from  17 17  to 
1723.  The  COthen  period  b  that  of  Bach's  central  instrumental 
wofks,  such  as  the  first  book  of  the  WoUtemperirtei  Kiavier^ 
the  sc^  violin  and  violoncello  sonatas,  the  Brandenburg  con- 
certos, and  the  French  and  Englbh  suites. 

In  1723,  finding  hb  position  at  Cdthen  uninspiring  for  choral 
music,  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  cantor  of  the 
Hionusschule,  being  still  able  to  retain  his  post  as  vbiting  Kafdl- 
meisUr  at  COthen,  besides  a  similar  position  at  Weissenfeb.  Hb 
wife  had  died  in  1720,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  Frieder- 
mann  and  Philipp  Emanuel  had  a  great  future  before  them.  (For 
hb  sons  see  Bach,  K.  P.  E.,  below.)  In  December  1721  Bach 
married  again,  and  for  the  beautiful  soprano  voice  of  hb  second 
wife  he  wrote  many  of  hb  most  inspired  arias.  She  was  a  great 
help  to  him  with  all  his  work,  and  her  musical  handwriting  soon 
became  so  like  his  own  that  her  copies  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  his  autographs.  In  1729  Bach  heard  that  Handel  was  for 
a  second  time  vbiting  Hallc  on  hb  way  back  to  London  from 
Italy.  A  former  attempt  of  Bach's  to  meet  Handel  had  failed, 
and  now  he  was  too  01  to  travel,  so  he  sent  hb  son  to  Halle  to 
invite  Handel  to  Leipzig;  but  the  errand  was  not  successful, 
and  much  to  Bach's  disappointment  he  never  met  his  only  com- 
peer. Bach  so  admired  Handel  that  he  made  a  manuscript  copy 
of  hb  Passion  nock  Brockes.  Thb  work,  though  almost  unknown 
in  England  then  as  now,  was,  next  to  the  oratorios  of  Keiser,  in- 
comparably the  finest  Passion  then  accessible,  as  Graun's  beauti- 
ful masterpiece,  Der  Tod  Jesu,  was  not  composed  until  four  years 
after  Bach's  death.  The  disgusting  poem  of  Brockes  (which  was 
set  by  every  German  composer  of  the  time)  was  transformed  by 
Bach  with  real  literary  skill  as  the  groundwork  of  the  non- 
scriptural  numbers  in  hb  Passion  according  to  St  John. 

All  Bach's  roost  colossal  achievements,  such  as  the  Passion 
according  to  St  Matthew  and  the  B  Minor  Mass  (for  discussion  of 
which  see  Okatorio  and  Mass),  date  from  hb  cantorship  at 
Leipzig.  But,  important  and  omgenial  as  was  his  position  there, 
and  smooth  as  the  course  of  hb  life  seems  to  have  been  until 

*  Spitta  points  out  that  this  cannot  mean  singing  in  the  choir  at 
a  service.  tNit  making  music  in  church  privately. 
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hb  death  in  1750,  he  most  have  had  quite  as  much  experience  as 
can  have  been  good  for  him.  He  was  often  ruffled  by  the  town 
councillors  of  Leipzig,  who  (like  his  eariier  employers  at  Amstadt) 
were  shocked  by  the  **  unecclesiastlcal  style  "  of  his  composi- 
tions and  by  hb  independent  bearing.  But  he  had  more  serious 
troubles.  Of  hb  seven  children  by  hb  first  wife  only  three 
survived  him.  By  hb  second  wife  he  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  he  lost  four  of  the  six  sons.  For  the  head  of  so  large  a 
family  hb  post  was  dignified  rather  than  lucrative,  and  few 
documents  tell  a  prouder  tale  of  uncomplaining  thrift  than  the 
inventory  of  his  possessions  made  after  his  death.  Oi^  can  only 
be  thankful  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  anything  but  the  wonder- 
ful promise  of  hb  son  Friedermann,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  K.  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  was  more  nearly 
capable  of  replacing  hb  father  than  alt  the  rest  of  the  family 
together.  The  prospect  of  complete  loss  of  the  tradition  of  hb 
ovm  polyphonic  art  he  faced  with  equanimity,  saying  of  the  new 
style,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  own  son,  Philipp  Emanuel,  was 
soon  to  eclipse  it  for  the  next  hundred  years,  "The  art  has 
advanced  to  great  heights :  the  old  style  of  music  no  longer 
pleases  our  modem  ears."  But  It  would  have  broken  his  heart 
if  he  had  forseen  that  Friedermann  Bach  was  to  attain  a  dis- 
reputable old  age  after  a  dissolute  and  unproductive  life. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Philipp  Emanuel  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  court-composer  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  hence,  in  I747> 
to  Sebastian's  being  summoned  to  vbit  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Potsdam,  an  incident  which  Bach  always  regarded  as  the  cul- 
mination of  hb  career,  much  as  Dr  Johnson  regarded  hb  inter- 
view with  George  III.  Bach  had  to  play  on  the  numerous  newly 
invented  pianofortes  of  Silbermann  which  the  king  had  bought, 
and  also  to  try  the  organs  of  the  churches  of  Potsdam.  Frederick, 
whose  musiod  reputation  rested  on  a  genuine  if  narrow  basis, 
gave  him  a  ^lendid  theme  on  which  to  extemporize;  and  on  that 
theme  Bach  afterwards  wrote  Das  musikalische  Opjer.  Two  years 
after  this  event  hb  sight  began  to  fail,  and  before  long  he  shared 
the  fate  of  Handel  in  becoming  perfectly  blind.* 

Bach  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  28th  of  July  1750.  Hb  loss  was 
deplored  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  organists  and  clavier 
players  of  hb  time.  Of  hb  compositions  comparatively  little  was 
known.  At  his  death  hb  MS.  works  were  divided  amongst  hb 
sons,  and  many  of  them  have  been  lost;  only  a  small  fraction  of 
hb  greater  works  was  recovered  when,  after  the  lapse  of  neariy 
a  century,  the  verdict  of  his  neglectful  posterity  was  reversed 
by  the  modem  upholders  of  polyphonic  art.  Even  now  some 
important  works  are  still  apparently  irrecoverable. 

TYii  rediscovery  of  Bach  b  closely  connected  with  the  name 
of  Mendelssohn,  who  was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  by 
word  and  deed  the  powers  of  a  genius  too  gigantic  to 
be  grasped  by  three  generations.'  By  the  enthusiastic  iQOmmet. 
endeavours  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  others, 
and  in  England  still  earlier  by  the  performances  and  publica- 
tions of  Wesley  and  Crotch,  the  circle  of  Bach's  worshippers 
rapidly  increased.  In  1850,  a  century  after  hb  death,  a 
society  was  started  for  the  correct  publication  of  all  Bach's 
remaining  works.  Robert  Franz,  the  great  song-writer,  did  good 
service  in  arranging  some  of  Bach's  finest  works  for  modem 
performance,  until  the  experience  of  a  purer  scholarship  could 
prove  not  only  the  possibility  but  the  incomparably  greater 
beauty  of  a  strict  adherence  to  Bach's  own  scoring.  The  Porson 
of  Bach-scholarship,  however,  is  Wilhelm  Rust  (grandson  of  the 
interesting  composer  of  that  name  who  wrote  polyphonic  suites 
and  fantasias  early  in  the  zpth  century).  During  the  fourteen 
years  of  hb  editorship  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  he  displayed  a 
steadily  increasing  insight  into  Bach's  style  which  has  never  since 
been  rivalled.  In  nnore  than  one  case  he  has  restored  harmonies 
of  priceless  value  from  incomplete  texts,  by  means  of  research 
and  reasoning  which  he  sums  up  in  a  modest  footnote  that  reads 
as  something  self-evident.  Hb  prefaces  to  the  Back-Ceseilschaft 
volumes  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
criticbm  of  18th-century  musk  ever  written,  Spitta'a  great 
biography  not  excepted. 

*  The  same  surgeon  operated  ansuccesrfuUy  on  both  compoaen. 
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Bach's  importance  in  the  histoiy  of  Buuic  canoot  be  exaf- 
gerated.  His  art,  neglected  as  old  -fashioned  and  crabbed  by  his 
younger  contemporaries,  survived  only  in  certain  limited  aspects 
as  the  subject  of  a  desultory  and  unintelligent  academic  study, 
until  its  re-discovery  by  Mendelssohn.  And  yet,  whatever  dis- 
guise may  have  been  foisted  on  it  by  corrupt  traditions  and 
ignorance ^f  its  idioms,  whenever  any  fragment  of  it  gained  tJie 
inner  ear  of  a  true  composer  the  effect  on  the  history  of  music 
was  immediate  and  profound.  Indeed  his  influence  is  by  no  means 
chiefly  manifested  in  the  time  when  hb  work  became  known  in 
its  larger  aspects,  though  the  Bach-revival  is  very  obviously 
connected  with  certain  tendencies  in  the  "  Romantic  "  movement 
in  music  But,  however  clear  we  may  consider  Bach's  claim  to 
the  title  of  "  the  first  of  Romantidsts,"  the  full  influence  of  his 
whole  work  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  show  itself.  Schumann  died 
before  even  such  enUiusiasts  as  the  editors  of  the  Bach-Cesdl- 
sckajl  began  to  find  more  beauty  than  extravagance  in  Bach's 
ordinary  musical  Unguage  (see,  for  example,  Hauptmann's 
letters  passim,  The  Letters  of  a  Leipzig  Canta^,  trans,  by  A.  D. 
Coleridge,  London,  Novello,  Ewer,  i8q2),  or,  indeed,  to  grasp 
the  main  features  of  his  designs.^  The  labours  of  the  Back- 
CeseUschaJl  have  occupied  more  than  fifty  years,  during  which 
about  four-fifths  of  Bach's  choral  works  have  been  published  for 
the  first  time;  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  another  fifty  years 
sufiiced  to  make  these  adequately  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
tt  is  difficult  to  make  an  anthology  of  such  bulky  works  as  church- 
cantatas,  nor  docs  an  anthology  meet  the  purpose  where  the 
whole  work  so  constantly  attains  that  excellence  ^or  which  the 
anthologist  seeks.  Except  for  practical  difliculties  (as  when 
pach  writes  for  obsolete  instruments)  the  only  reason  why  some 
cantatas  are  better  known  than  others  is  that  a  beginning  must 
be  made  somewhere.  Indeed,  a  cantata  was  recently  selected, 
on  the  ground  of  its  popularity,  for  a  choral  competition  in  a 
small  English  country  town  the  year  before  it  was  performed 
as  a  novelty  in  Berlin  1 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  influence  of  Bach's  art  as  an  under- 
stood whole  is  still  undeveloped.  In  the  past  history  of  music 
his  part  was  hardly  suspected  except  by  the  great  composers 
themselves;  and,  to  any  one  contemplating  the  art  of  the  genera- 
tion after  him,  it  might  have  seemed  that  both  he  and  Handel  had 
worked  in  vain.  Yet  his  was  the  most  subtle  and  imiversal  force 
in  the  development  of  music,  even  when  his  musical  language 
seemed  hopelessly  forgotten. .  Mozart,  when  rapidly  advancing 
to  the  height  of  his  mastery,  had  but  to  read  the  Baron  von 
Swieten's  manuscript  copies  of  the  motets  and  of  the  Wohl- 
temperirtes  Kiavier,  and  his  style,  quite  apart  from  his  immediate 
essays  in  the  old  art-forms,  and  apart  also  from  the  influence  of 
his  study  of  Handel,  developed  a  new  polyphonic  richness  and 
depth  of  harmony  which  steadily  increased  until  his  untimely 
death.  Beethoven  studied  all  the  accessible  works  of  Bach  pro- 
foundly, and  frequently  quoted  them  in  his  sketch-books,  often 
with  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  works.  His  rendering  of  the 
Wohltemperirtts  Klavier  is  said  to  be  recorded  in  the  marks  of 
expression  and  tempo  given  in  Czemy's  edition;  and  if  that 
record  is  true,  Beethoven  roust  have  been  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  Bach's  meaning  in  many  important  respects;  but  art  is 
full  of  such  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  great  minds  influence 
each  other  in  spite  of  every  barrier  which  diversity  of  language 
and  time  can  set  Beethoven's  great  Thirty-three  Variations 
on  a  Waltz  by  Diabelli  were  actually  described  in  the  publisher's 
puff  as  worthy  of  their  kinship  with  the  "  Goldberg  Variations  " 
of  Bach;  and  that  kinship  is  revealed  in  its  truest  light  by  a 
comparison  between  Beethoven's  31st  variation  and  Bach's  2sth; 
for  here,  just  where  the  resemblance  is  most  obvious,  each  com- 
poser utters  his  most  intimate  ejqpression  of  feding. 

In  the  same  way,  Chq>in  is  nowhere  more  characteristic  than 
where  he  shows  his  love  of  the  WoUtemperirtes  Klavier  in  his 
£tudes  and  Preludes;  and  so  subtle  is  the  influence  of  poly- 

*  See  the  wild  conjectures  of  the  editor  of  the  Four  Short  Masses 
«•  to  the  "  displacing  "  of  structure  in  the  kyrit  of  the  G  minor  Mats 
{B.-C.,  Jahr.  viii.  preface,  with  Rust's  answer  in  the  preface  to  Jahr. 
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phonic  style  even  owr  a  writer  «•  little  apt  to  malM  dfrect  vm 
of  it  as  Chopin,  that  one  of  Schumann's  few  plagiarismB  occuis 
in  his  use  of  a  phrase  /rom  Chopin's  F  minor  EUtde  (written  for 
the  Mithode  des  milkodes)  as  the  subject  of  a  fugue  (Op.  71, 
No.  3).  And,  apart  from  fugues,  which  Schumann  cultivated 
assiduous^  at  a  late  stage  in  his  career,  the  influence  of  Bach 
pervades  the  texture  and  rhythm  of  his  work  in  more  ways  than 
can  easily  be  followed. 

In  a  more  exterruil,  but  not  less  significant  way,  the  Passion 
according  to  St  Matthew  made  its  mark  on  Mendelssohn  from 
the  time  when  he  discovered  it  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  suggested 
to  him  many  features  in  the  general  design  of  oratorios,  by  means 
of  which  he  rescued  that  branch  of  art  from  the  operatic  influences 
that  ruined  Beethoven's  Mount  0/  Olives.  Without  the  example 
of  Bach,  Wagner's  schemes  of  Leitmotif  would  never  in  bis 
lifetime  have  become  woven  into  that  close  polyphonic  textun 
which  secures  for  his  music  a  flow  as  continuous  as  that  of  drama 
itself: — ^and  intimately  coiuiected  with  this  is  the  whole  subject 
of  Wagner's  harmonization,  which  in  many  of  its  boldest  char- 
acteristics  was  foreshadowed  by  Bach.  A  close  study  of  the 
texture  of  Brahms's  work  shows  that  be  develops  Bach's  and 
Beethoven's  artistic  devices  pari  passu,  and  that  the  result  is  a 
connplete  unification  of  that  opposition  between  polyphony  and 
form  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  sonata  (as  in  every  transitional 
stage  in  musical  history)  threatened  to  wreck  the  art  as  a  false 
antithesis  wrecks  a  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  only  great  com- 
posers who  escaped  the  direct  influence  of  Bach  are  Gluck  and 
Berlioz.  Even  Gluck  reproduced  in  every  detail  of  harmony 
and  figure  the  first  twelve  bars  of  the  GtgMe  of  Bach's  B  flat 
Clavier-Partita  in  the  aria  "Je  t'implore  et  je  tremble"  in 
JphigBnie  en  Tauride.  But  plagiarism,  however-  unconscious, 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  profound  indebtedness  which 
makes  a  great  man  attain  his  truest  originality;  and  Gluck'a 
training  practically  deprived  him  of  Bach's  direct  influence, 
useful  as  that  would  have  been  to  the  attainment  of  his  aims  in 
harmonic  and  choral  ei7>ression.  The  indirect  influence  no  one 
could  escape,  for  whatever  in  inodem  music  is  not  traceable  to 
Sebastian  Bach  is  traceable  to  his  sons,  who  were  encouraged  by 
their  father  in  the  cultivation  of  those  infant  art-forms  which 
were  so  soon  to  dazzle  the  wcH-ld  into  the  belief  that  his  own  work 
was  obsolete. 

Bach's  place  in  music  is  thus  far  higher  than  that  of  a  reftHrmer, 
or  even  of  an  inventor  of  new  forms.  He  b  a  spectator  of  all 
musical  time  and  existence,  to  whom  it  is  not  of  the  smallrtt 
importance  whether  a  thing  be  new  or  old,  so  long  as  it  is  true. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  forms  nK>st  peculiar  to  him  (such 
as  the  arpeggio-prelude)  are  of  bis  invention.  Yet  he  left  no 
form  as  he  found  it, — not  even  that  most  conventional  of  all, 
the  Da  Capo  Aria,  which  he  did  not  outwardly  alter  in  the  least 
On  the  other  hand,  wiih  every  form  he  touched  he  said  the  last 
word.  All  the  material  that  could  be  assimilated  into  a  mature 
art  he  vitalized  in  his  own  way,  and  he  had  no  imitators.  The 
language  of  music  changed  at  his  death,  and  his  influence 
became  all-pervading  just  because  he  was  not  the  prq>het  of 
the  new  art,  but  an  unbiassed  seeker  of  truth.  Whether  so  great 
a  man  becomes  "  progressive  "  or  "  reactionary  "  depends  on 
the  artistic  resources  of  his  time.  He  will  always  woric  at  the 
kind  of  art  that  is  most  complete  dnd  consistent  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  same  spirit  of  truthfulness  that,  makes  Sebastian  Bach  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  progressive  art  which  he  encourages  in 
his  sons,  drives  Beethoven  to  invent  new  forms  and  new  means 
of  expression  with  every  work  he  writes.  Ghick  abolished  the 
Da  C^ipo  Aria,  because  it  was  unfit  for  dramatic  music  Bach 
did  not  abolish  it,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  write  dramatic 
music  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Mature  musical  art  in 
Bach's  time  could  not  be  dramatic,  except  in  the  loose  sense  in 
which  the  term  may  be  applied  to  an  epic  poem.  Dramatic 
expression,,  properly  so  called,  can  on^  be  attained  in  music 
by  the  full  devdopment  of  resources  that  do  not  blend  with 
those  of  Bach's  art  at  all.  Meanwhile  there  are  many  things 
unsuitable  for  the  stage  which  are  nevertheless  valuable  on 
purely  musical  grounds;  and  the  Da  Capo  Aria  was  one.    Bach 
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developed  it  in  a  greftt  variety  of  wayis,  while  retafaiing  even  the 
fflfawr  details  of  what  in  other  hands  had  long  before  become  its 
conventional  form;  but  the  one  thing  he  did  not  do  was  to  abuse 
it  according  to  time-honoured  custom  as  the  staple  form  for 
opera.  For  that  he  had  too  much  dranmtic  insight.  His  treat- 
saent  of  other  important  art-forms  is  illustrated  in  the  articles 
on  CoNfBAPUNTAT.  FoKMs;  CoNCEHTO  and  Instrumentation. 
Bere  we  may  attempt  to  iHustrate  his  methods  by  such 
fbrms  and  characteristics  as  cannot  be  classified  under  those 
headings. 

I.  The  toccatas  of  Bojttehude  and  his  predecessors  show  how 
an  effective  musical  scheme  may  be  suggested  by  running  over 
the  keyboard  of  an  organ  as  if  to  try  {toccare)  the 
•/  touch,  then  bursting  out  into  sustained  and  full 
*''  harmony,  and  at  last  settling  down  to  a  fugue.  But 
before  Bach  no  one  seemed  able  to  keep  the  fugue  in 
motion  long  enough  to  make  a  convincing  dimax.  Vety  soon  it 
coDapsed  and  the  process  of  quasi-extemporization  began  again, 
to  culminate  in  a  new  fugue  which  often  gave  the  whole  woHc 
a  happy  but  deceptive  suggestion  of  organic  unity  by  being 
founded  on  an  ingenious  variation  of  the  subject  of  the  first 
fugue.  But  in  Bach's  hands  the  toccata  becomes  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  plastic  of  forms.  The  introductory  runs  may 
be  disjointed  and  exaggerated  to  grotcsqueness,  until  the  gaps 
between  them  gradually  fill  out,  and  they  build  themselves  up 
into  grand  piles  of  musical  architecture,  as  in  the  organ  toccata 
in  C;  or  they  may  be  worked  out  on  an  enormous  scale  in  k>ng 
and  smooth  canonic  passages  with  a  definite  theme,  as  in  the 
greatest  of  all  toccatas,  that  in  F  for  organ,  which  is  most 
artistically  followed  by  a  fugue  unusually  quiet  for  its  size.  In 
one  instance,  the  toccata  at  the  beginning  of  the  E  minor  clavier- 
partita,  the  introductory  runs,  though  retaining  much  of  the 
extempore  character  from  which  the  form  derives  its  name, 
take  shape  in  a  hi^ly  organized  and  rounded-off  group  of 
cootrasted  themes.  The  fugue  follows  without  change  of  time, 
and  is  developed  in  so  Idsurely  a  manner  that  it  is  fnlfy  as 
long  as  a  normal  fugue  on  a  large  scale  by  the  time  It  reaches 
what  sounds  like  Its  central  episode.  At  this  point  some  of  the 
introductory  matter  quietly  enters,  and  leads  to  a  recapitulation 
of  the  whole  introduction  in  the  key  now  reached.  The  obvious 
sequel  would  be  a  counter-development  of  the  fugue,  at  least 
as  long  as  what  has  gone  before,  as  in  the  davier-toccata  in 
C  minor;  but  Bach  does  not  choose  to  weary  the  hearer  and 
weaken  the  impression  of  breadth  he  has  already  made  here. 
Instead,  he  expands  this  restatement  of  the  introduction,  and 
makes  its  harmonies  deliberately  return  to  the  fundamental 
key.  and  thus  in  an  astonishin^y  short  time  the  toccata  is 
brought  to  a  dose  with  the  utmost  effect  of  climax  and  finality. 
The  same  gra^  of  all  the  possible  meanings  of  an  artistic  device 
shows  itself  in  his  treatment  of  the  other  features  of  toccata 
form.  With  his  variety  of  proportion  and  flow  he  has  no  need 
to  break  off  the  fugue  like  earlier  composers:  but  all  the  old 
devices  by  which  the  division  into  sections  was  managed  are 
turned  to  account  by  him,  and  almost  every  toccata  has  its  own 
sdieme  of  contrasted  movements,  always  based  on  the  old 
natural  idea  of  the  growth  of  an  organized  music  from  a  chaos 
of  extemporization. 

If  this  is  Bach's  treatment  of  a  comparatively  small  and 
q>ecialized  art-form,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  reduce  the 
scantiest  account  of  the  rest  of  his  work  into  practical  limits 
here,  nor  is  there  as  yet  a  suffident  body  of  accepted  criticism 
of  Bach  for  such  an  account  to  carry  further  conviction  than  an 
expression  of  individual  opinion.  Fortunately,  however.  Bach 
was  constantly  re-arranging  his  ovm  compositions;  indeed  he 
evidently  regards  adaptability  to  fresh  environment  as  the  test 
of  his  finest  work:  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  review  the 
evidence  thus  given  to  us, — evidence  which  only  Beethoven's 
iketch-books  surpass  in  significance. 

3.  The  successful  transplanting  of  a  work  of  art  to  a  fresh 
environment  is  obviously  a  convindng  test  of  our  definitions 
of  the  art -forms  concerned,  if  only  we  take  care  to  distinguish 
between  the  alterations  produced  by  the  change  of  environment 
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and  those  that  imply  the  composer's  dissatisfaction  with  the 
original  version.  In  Bach's  case  this  seldom  causes  much 
difficulty;  his  methods  of  adaptation  are  so  logical  and  so 
varied  as  to  form  a  scheme  of  nnisical  morphology  with  all  the 
interest  and  none  of  the  imperfections  of  the  geological  record; 
and  the  few  cases  in  which  a  work  owes  its  changes  to  the  need 
for  improvement  as  well  as  adaptation  cause  no  confusion,  but 
rather  form  a  link  between  the  pure  adaptations  and  the  numerous 
revisions  <tf  his  favourite  works  without  diange  of  medium. 
There  is,  for  example,  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  clement  of 
corrective  critidsm  from  that  of  Uie  Impulse  to  give  an  already 
successful  composition  a  larger  or  more  permanent  form,  in  such 
cases  as  the  transformations  undergone  by  -the  movements  of 
the  birthday  cantata,  Was  mir  bekagf  ist  nur  die  ntuntre  Jafft, 
during  their  distribution  among  the  church  cantatas.  Also  hat 
OoU  die  We/I  geliebt  and  Man  singel  mil  Freuden  torn  Sieg.  The 
fine  bass  aria, "  Bin  FQtst  ist  seines  Landes  Pan,"  was  obviously 
ill-proportioned,  with  its  breakneck  return  to  the  tonic  and  its 
perfunctory  dose;  and  Bach's  chief  concern  in  adapting  it  for 
its  place  as  the  aria, "  Du  bist  gcboren  mhr  zu  Gutc/*  in  Also  hat 
GoU^  wad  to  remedy  this  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use 
of  the  delightful  ritornello  for  violoncello  from  the  little  aria, 
"Weil  die  wollenrdchen  Heerden,"  in  the  birthday  cantata, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  rejected  long  instrumental  Juptto 
that  was  to  follow,  were  obviously  brought  about  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  entirely  new  nuiterial  for  the  voice  in  the  famous  aria, 
"  Mein  ^Subiges  Herze."  And  when  the  last  chorus  of  19^05 
mir  behagl  became  the  firat  chorus  of  Man  singet  mil  Freuden^ 
it  was  expanded  to  the  proportions  necessary  for  a  triumphant 
opening  (as  distinguished  from  a  cheeriul  finale)  by  the  adroit 
insertion  of  new  material  between  every  joint  in  the  design. 
This  material,  being  new,  could  not  produce  the  effect  of  diffusc- 
ness  that  would  result  from  the  expansion  of  the  old  material 
already  complete  in  its  simplest  form,  and  thus  this  instance  does 
not  imply  critidsm. 

^hi^ly  interesting  example  of  pure  self-criticism  is  the  Passion 
according  toStJohn,which  was  twice  revised,  and  each  time  reduced 
to  a  smaller  scale  by  the  omission  of  some  of  its  finest  numbers. 
The  final  result  was  a  woric  of  perfect  proportions,  and  of  the 
rejected  numben  one  (a  magnificent  aria  with  chorale)  remained 
unused,  two  were  replaced  by  finer  substitutes,  others  took  shape 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  of  the  church 
cantatas,  Du  wahrer  Coti,  while  the  greatest  of  the  figured  chorales 
was  transferred  to  the  Passion  according  to  St  Matthew,  of  which 
it  now  crowns  the  first  part. 

3.  Such  instances  of  self-critidsm  might  be  paralleled  in  the 
works  of  other  compoters;  but  there  is  no  parallel  in  music  to 
Bach's  power  of  reproducing  already  perfect  works  io  different 
media.  Here  Bach  reveals  to  us  identities  in  difference  which 
we  should  otherwise  never  have  suspected.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  arrange  works  in  different  ways  without  illustrating 
any  profound  identities  at  aD.  Handed  for  instance,  collected 
several  of  his  favourite  choruses  in  an  enormous  instrumental 
concerto  (see  vol.  46  of  the  HUndd-Cesellschaft),  and  the  result 
in  the  case  of  a  chorus  like  **  Lift  up  your  Heads  "  was  ridiculous. 
Bach,  however,  does  not  arrange  old  work  merely  to  please  a 
court  where  it  was  already  admired.  He  never  leaves  it  in  a 
state  of  mere  make-shift,  though  he  cannot  always  attain  his 
evident  aim  of  a  new  ori^ality.  His  methods  of  orchestration 
and  the  profoundly  significant  identity  of  certain  forms  of  chorus 
with  certain  concerto  forms  may  better  be  described  under  their 
proper  headings  (see  articles  Insthumentation  and  Concerto). 
Here  we  will  attempt  first  to  show,  by  illustrations  of  Bach's 
power  of  adding  parts  to  already  complete  harmonic  and  con- 
trapuntal schemes,  what  was  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
an  art-form,  and  secondly,  by  means  of  a  short  analysis  of  cases 
in  which  he  adapts  the  same  music  to  different  words,  to  define 
his  range  of  expression. 

Bach  arranged  all  his  violin  concertos  for  clavier,  including 
two  that  are  lost  in  the  original  version.  Here  his  power  ol 
providing  new  and  apparently  necessary  material  for  the  left 
hand  of  the  cembalist  (or,  fai  the  double  concertos,  two  left 
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hands)  without  disturbing  the  already  comi^ete  score,  is  astonish- 
ing; and  it  fails  only  in  the  slow  movements,  which  he  prefers  to 
leave  obviously  in  the  condition  of  an  arrangement  rather  than 
to  spoil  their  broad  cantabile  style  by  a  too  polyphonic  bass. 

But  these  cases  are  insignificant  compared  with  such  trans- 
formations as  that  of  the  prelude  of  the  E  major  partita  for 
unaccompanied  violin  into  the  sinfonia  for  organ  obligato 
accoropam'ed  by  full  orchestra  (including  three  trumpets  and 
a  pair  of  drums)  at  the  beginning  of  the  church  cantata,  Wsr 
danken  dir,  Colt.  The  original  version  b  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  natural  of  the  violin  solos,  for  its  arpeggios  produce 
full  harmony  without  recourse  to  that  constant  attempt  to  play 
on  all  four  strings  aft  once,  which  makes  the  performance  of  the 
polyphonic  movements  a  tour  de  force  in  which  steady  rhythm 
is  nearly  impossible.  Yet  in  the  ^nfonla  its  proportions  seem  to 
reveal  themselves  for  the  first  time.  Not  a  bar  is  displaced  and 
not  a  note  of  the  new  accompaniment  is  unnecessary.  The  whole 
is  almost  entirely  without  themes;  for  even  this,  the  largest  of 
all  arpeggio-preludes,  consists  essentially  of  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  a  scheme  of  harmony  in  which  rhythmic  and  melodic 
organization  is  reduced  to  a  nunimum.  Only  in  the  first  tine 
does  the  incisive  initial  figure  persist  a  little  longer  in  the  new 
accompaniment  than  in  the  original  solo,  but  on  the  last  page 
it  reappears  and  pervades  the  whole  orchestra,  even  the  drums 
thundering  out  its  rhythm  at  the  climax  where  the  holding-notes 
of  the  trumpet  span  the  torrent  of  harmony  like  a  rainbow. 

Deeper  still  is  the  thought  that  underlies  the  transformation 
of  two  movements  of  the  great  violin-concerto  in  D  minor 
(unfortunately  lost  except  in  its  splendid  arrangement  for  clavier) 
into  parts  of  the  church  cantata,  Wir  mOssen  durck  vid  TrUbsal 
in  das  Reich  GoUes ,  eingeken.  In  both  movements  the  violin 
is  replaced  by  the  organ  an  octave  lower,  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment remaining  where  it  was.  This  treatment,  with  the 
addition  of  new  and  plaintive  parts  for  wind  instruments,  turns 
the  already  very  long  and  sombre  first  movement  into  an  im- 
pressive idealization  of  the  "  much  tribulation  "  that  lies  between 
us  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  slow  movement  is  still 
more  solemn,  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  regards  the 
instruments;  but  from  the  first  note  to  the  last  a  four-part 
chorus  sings,  to  the  words  of  the  title,  a  mass  of  quite  new 
material  (except  for  the  bass  and  for  numerous  imitations  of 
the  solo-part),  treated  with  every  variety  of  vocal  colouring  and 
a  grandeur  of  conception  which  is  not  dwarfed  even  by  the 
Passion  according  to  St  Matthew. 

4.  The  four  short  masses,  the  Christmas  oratorio  and  the 
B  minor  mass,  contain  every  variety  of  adapta^on  from  earlier 
work.  The  four  short  masses  are  indeed  obviously  compiled 
for  use  in  a  church  where  the  orchestra  was  small.  Only  four 
movements  in  the  whole  collection  are  not  traceable  to  other 
extant  works;  all  the  rest  comes  from  church  cantatas.  The 
adaptations  are  not  always  significant;  no  attempt,  for  example, 
is  made  in  the  G  minor  mass  to  conceal  bow  unfit  for  a  Kyrie 
deison  is  the  tremendous  denunciatory  chorus,  HerTf  deine  Augen 
sehen  nach  dem  Clauhen.  But  the  F  major  and  G  major  masses 
are  very  instructive;  and  the  A  major  mass,  except  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  instrumentation,  is  a  work  that  no  one 
would  conceive  to  be  not  original.  The  Kyrie  is  one  of  Bach's 
most  individual  utterances  and  could  surely  never  have  fitted 
any  other  text,  but  we  should  say  the  same  of  the  Gloria  if  we 
did  not  possess  the  church  cantata.  Halt  im  Gcddchiniss,  The 
Gloria  begins  with  a  triumphant  polyphonic  chorus  accompanied 
by  a  spirited  symphony  for  strings.  At  the  words  "  et  in  terra 
pax"  the  time  changes,  and  two  flutes  softly  accompany  a  single 
solemn  melody  in  the  altos.  At  the  "  laudamus  te  "  the  material 
of  the  beginning  returns,  and  is  interrupted  again  by  the  calm 
slow  movement,  this  time  in  another  key  and  for  another  voice, 
at  the  words  "adoramus  te."  Twice  the  "laudamus"  and 
"  adoramus  "  alternate  in  a  finely  proportioned  design;  at  last 
the  words  "  gratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam  gloria  m  tuam  " 
are  set  for  the  full  chorus  to  the  music  of  the  slow  movement, 
the  strings  join  with  the  flutes,  and  this  most  appropriate  setting 
ol  those  words  is  finished.    And  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  to 


regard  this  as  supeneding  the  last  chorus  of  Bolt  im  GeiaehhUn, 
Not  one  bar  or  harmony  of  the  framework  differs;  yet  the  two 
versions  are  two  independent  works  of  art  In  the  cantata  the 
beginning  is  for  instruments  only;  when  the  slow  movement 
(here  adequately  scored  for  a  flute  and  two  oboe  d*  amore)  begins, 
the  basses,  permanently  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  chorus, 
sing  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  The  other  voices  then  sing  the 
triumph  of  the  faithful  helped  by  the  Saviour  in  their  battle 
against  the  world.  The  slow  movement  is,  of  course,  set  for 
bass  alone  throughout,  and  at  the  last  recurrence  of  the  aUegro 
the  bass  continues  to  sing  "  Friede  sei  mit  euch "  throu|^  the 
rest  of  the  chorus,  as  if  leading  the  chopjs  of  humanity  through 
strife  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  then  the  single  voice  of 
peace  remains  to  the  end.  Hardly  a  bar  of  the  chorus-material 
is  on  the  same  themes  in  the  two  versions. 

The  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Christmas  oratorio  will  complete 
the  evidence  on  which  we  support  our  estimate  of  Bach*s  methods 
and  range  of  expression.  It  is  certain  that  the  occasional 
cantatas,  from  which  all  except  the  chorale-tune  numbers  and 
those  set  to  words  from  the  Bible  were  taken,  date  from  shortly 
before  the  oratorio;  and  that  Bach,  being  incapable  of  putting 
inferior  work  even  into  birthday  odes,  rescued  it  from  oblivion 
by  having  the  verses  for  the  oratorio  numbers  built  on  the  same 
rhythms  as  those  of  the  odes  in  order  that  he  might  use  those 
occasional  works  as  a  sketch  (see  B.-G.,  Jakr.  xxxiv.  preface). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  alterations  are  confined  to  details  even 
where  an  aria  is  transposed  a  fourth  or  fifth;  but  the  effect  of 
them  is  startling.  Pleasure  (Wollust)  sings  a  lovely  soprano 
aria  to  allure  Hercules  from  the  paths  of  Virtue,  to  which  Hercules 
replies  indignantly  with  an  aria  in  a  spirited  staccato  style.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  shock  to  our  feelings  to  find  that  Wollust's  aria 
became  the  Virgin's  cradle-song,  while  Hercules's  reply  became 
the  alto  aria  in  which  Zion  is  bidden  to  "  prepare  for  the  Bride- 
groom." But  it  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that  Bach's 
music  lacks  definite  characterization:  on  the  contrary,  these 
two  arias  are  the  best  demonstration  of  his  profound  insight 
into  the  possibilities  of  musical  expression  within  his  range. 
It  is  no  part  of  his  conception  of  art  that  Wollust  should  be 
represented  by  a  Wagnerian  Venusberg-music;  the  obvious  way 
to  represent  Pleasure  was  by  writing  pleasant  music,  and  with 
Bach's  ideas  of  pleasance  the  step  from  this  to  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  sacred  cradle-song  was  a  mere  matter  of  change  of  colour 
and  tempo.  The  key  is  lowered  from  B  flat  to  G,  the  strings 
are  veiled  with  the  tender  reed  tone  of  a  group  of  ohot  d*  amore, 
the  soprano  becomes  an  alto  whose  noftes  are,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rounded with  a  nimbus  by  being  doubled  in  the  upper  octave 
by  a  flute;  and  the  aria  becomes  worthy  of  its  new  purpose, 
not  by  losing  a  grossness  which  it  never  possessed,  but  by  gaining 
the  richness  which  distinguishes  the  perfect  work  from  the 
boldly  executed  draft 

As  to  the  aria  of  Hercules  the  change  is  in  manner,  while  the 
character,  in  the  human  sense  of  the  term,  is  quite  rightly  the 
same.  Both  Hercules  and  the  faithful  Christian  of  the  oratorio 
are  renouncing  pomps  and  vanities  for  the  claims  of  a  higher  life; 
in  the  one  case  indignantly,  in  the  other  case  inspired  "  mit  zllrt- 
lichem  Triebe."  A  change  to  a  legato  style,  the  substitution  of  « 
single  oboe  d'  amore  for  tuUi  violins,  the  addition  of  delicate 
ornaments  indicative  of  a  slower  pace,  and  the  noble  stream  of 
melody  preserve  its  identity  while  changing  its  aspect  Bach's 
larger  designs  react  on  their  changing  contents  as  a  cathedra) 
reacts  on  the  impressiveness  of  the  rites  performed  within  it,  or 
as  nature  reacts  on  a  poet's  thoughts;  and  in  the  same  way 
Bach's  melody  is  greater  than  any  possible  mood  of  the  moment, 
not  because  of  that  vague  and  negative  pseudo-classical  quality 
misnamed  "  reserve,"  but  because  of  its  vital  individuality.  In 
their  proper  directions  its  changes  are  limitless;  elsewhere  change 
in  inconceivable.  No  amount  of  "  Umarbeitung  "  could,  for 
instance,  turn  the  aria  of  Hercules  into  the  Virgin's  cradle-song, 
or  Wollust's  aria  into  the  exhortation  of  Zion  to  prepare  for  the 
Bridegroom.  In  short,  Bach's  melodies  are  characteristic,  not 
like  a  mask  with  a  set  expression,  but  like  a  living  face  that  is  the 
more  indivi  lual  for  the  mobility  of  its  features. 
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Witjbin  ^lese  liniits,  that  is,  short  of  diamatic  eipressioii  In 
Just  so  far  as  "  the  <fiid  of  drama  a  not  character  but  action," 
there  is  nothing  good  that  Bach's  art  does  not  express.  He  has 
plenty  of  humour,  if  the  term  may  be  applied  to  art  which  is,  so 
to  speak,  always  literal, — art  in  which  a  jest  is  a  jest  and  serious 
things  are  treated  with  familiar  directness,  and  all,  whether  in 
jest  or  earnest,  is  primarily  bcautifuL  In  Der  Streit  xmschen 
Pkothui  und  Pan  Bach  answers  the  critics  who  censured  him  for 
his  pedantry  and  provincial  ignorance  of  the  grand  Italian 
operatic  style,  by  making  effective  use  of  that  style  in  Pan's 
prize-aria  ("  Zum  Tattzc,  zum  Sprunge,  so  wack-ack-ack-ackelt 
das  Hefz  '0>  nobly  representing  bis  ovm  style  in  Phoebus's  aria, 
and  prcteptly  caricaturing  it  in  the  second  part  of  Pan.'s  ("  Wenn 
der  Ton  2u  mtUisam  klingt ").  Midas  votes  for  Pan — "  dcnn 
nach  meinen  bdden  Ohren  singt  er  u^vergleichlich  schOn."  At 
the  word  "  Ohren  "  the  violins  give  a  pianissimo  "  hee-haw  " 
which  is  fully  as  witty  in  its  musical  aptness  as  Mendelssohn's 
down- theme  in  the  Overture  to  the  Midsummer  NigWs  Dream; 
and  in  the  ensuing  dialogue  their  prophecy  is  verified.  As  with 
many  other  great  artists,  Bach's  playfulness  occasionally  showed 
itself  inconveniently  where  little  things  shock  little  minds.  The 
hilarious  aria,  "  Ermuntre  dich,"  in  the  church  cantatai  SchmUcke 
dichf  0  Hebe  Sede,  is  one  instance,  and  the  quaint  representation 
of  the  words  "  dimisit  inanes"  in  the  Magnificat  is  another.  This 
great  work,  one  of  the  most  terse  and  profound  things  Bach  ever 
wrote,  contains,  among  many  other  subtle  inspirations,  one 
conception  with  which  we  may  fitly  end  our  survey,  for  it  strongly 
suggests  Bach  himself  and  the  destiny  of  all  that  work  which  he 
finished  so  lovingly,  with  no  prospect  of  its  becoming  more  than 
a  family  heirloom  and  a  salutary  tradition  in  his  Ldpsig  choir- 
scbooL  In  the  Magnificat  he  sets  the  words  "  quia  respexit 
hiunilitatem  anciUae  suae  "  to  a  touchingly  appropriate  soprano 
solo  accompanied  by  his  favourite  oboe  d'amore.  With  the  next 
sentence  "  ecce  enim  beatam  me  dicent "  the  tone  brightens  to  a 
quiet  joy,  but  Bach  takes  advantage  of  the  syntax  of  the  Latin 
in  a  way  that  defies  translation,  and  the  sentence  is  finished  by 
the  chorus.  "  Omnes  generationes  "  seem  indeed  to  pass  before 
us  in  the  crowded  fugue  which  rises  in  perpetual  stretto,  the 
incessant  entries  of  its  subject  now  mounting  the  whole  scale, 
each  part  a  step  higher  than  the  last,  and  now  collecting  in 
unison  with  a  climax  of  closeness  and  volume  overwhelming  in 
its  impression  of  time  and  multitude. 

SUMMARY  OF  BACH'S  WORKS 

No  attempt  is  here  made  at  chronological  sequence.  The  changes 
in  Bach's  stjrle,  though  clear  and  important,  are  almost  impossible 
to  describe  m  untcchnical  language;  nor  are  they  of  such  general 
interest  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  expand  this  summary  by  an 
attempt  to  apportion  its  contents  among  the  Arnsta/dt-MQhIhausen 
period,  the  Weimar  period,  the  C6then  period  (chiefly  remarkable 
tor  instrumental  music  and  comparatively  uninteresting  in  its 
easy-going  choral  munc)raiid  the  last  period  (1733-1750)  in  whkh, 
whkle  the  choral  works  became  at  once  more  numerous  and  more 
terse  (e.g.  Jesn,  der  du  meine  Sede)  the  instrumental  music,  though 
never  diffuse,  shows  an  increasing  preference  for  desiens  on  a  large 
s»le.  (Compare,  for  example,  the  second  book  of  thaWokltemperirUs 
Klaviert  1744,  with  the  first.  1723.) 

Iw^Cburcb  Music 

A.  WUh  Orchestra 

190  diuirch  cantatas:  besides  several  which  are  only  known 
from  fragmentary  sets  of  parts.  Of  the  190, 40  are  for  solo  voices, 
about  60  (including  some  solo  cantatas)  are  more  or  less  founded 
on  chorales,  and  tne  rest,  though  almost  invariably  containing  a 
chorale  {for  congregational  singing),  are  practically  short  oratorios 
and  freouently  so  entitled  by  Sacb  himself. 

3  wedding  cantatas:  the  Easter  oratorio  (exactly  like  the  above- 
mentioned  oratorio-cantatas;  and  the  Christmas  oratorio  (six 
similar  cantatas  forming  a  connected  design  for  periormance  on  six 
separate  days). 

The  Passions  according  to  St  Matthew  and  St  John. 
Funeral  ode  for  the  Duchess  Eberhardine  (now  known  to  be 
arranged  from  portions  of  the  lost  Pasuon  according  to  St  Mark). 

4  snort  masses  (Le.  Kyrie  and  Gloria  only)  mainly  compiled  from 
thurch  cantatas. 

Mass  in  B  minor.  Magnificat  in  D.  A  few  other  ecclesiastical 
Latin  choruses. 
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B.  WWuMi(Mtes»» 

5  motets  o  capdU  (but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these,  excepC 
Komm  Jtsu  komm^  were  intended  to  be  partly  supported  by  tne 
organ).    A  sixth  motet  has  an  obligato  figured-bass  accompaniment. 

A  few  eariy  choruses,  mostly  turned  to  account  in  later  works. 

A  large  collection 'of  plain  chorales,  including  several  original 
melodies. 

n.— Secular  Vocal  Music 

Det  Streit  twischeu  Phoebus  und  Pan  and  Der  mfrieden  gesteUle 
Aeolus;  both  entitled  Dramma  per  MusicO,  but  showing  no  more 
essential  connexioh  with  the  stage  than  Handd's  Acts  cm  Galatea, 

7  solo  and  7  choral 'cantatas,  of  which  latter  three  were  almost 
entirdy  absorbed  into  the  Christmas  oratorio  and  the  B  minor  mass. 
(X  the  solo  cantatas  two  are  Italian  (one  of  these  bdng  Bach's  only 
developed  work  for  v<Mce  and  clavier)  and  two  are  burlesque. 

Several  tunes  with  clavier  bass,  almost  foreshadowing  the  modem 
song. 

III.— INSTRITUBNTAL  MuSIC 

A.  Orchestral 

7  clavier  concertos  arranged  from  violin  concertos  and  other 
sources. 

3  concertos  for  two  daviera  (two  being  arranged  from  concertos 
for  two  vidins). 

2  concertos  for  three  claviers. 

The  6  Brandenburg  concertos,  for  various  combinations. 

2  violin  concertos,  and  a  colossal  torso  of  a  concerted  violin- 
movement  forming  the  prelude  to  a  lost  churdi  cantata. 

I  concerto  for  two  violins. 

4  orchestral  suites.  (The  symphony  in  F  In  the  same  volume  of 
the  5.  (?.  is  only  an  earlier  version  of  the  first  Brandenburg  concerto.) 

B.  Chamber  Music 

3  sonatas  for  clavier  and  flute;  a  suite  and  6  sonatas  for  clavier 
and  violin,  3  for  clavier  and  viola  da  gamba;  a  trios  urith  figured 
bass;  2  flute-sonatas  and  a  violin  suite  with  figured  bass;  6  sonatas 
{i.e.  3  sonatas  and  3  partitas)  for  violin  alone ;  o  suites  for  violoncello 
alone. 

C.  Claeier  and  Organ  Music 

Bach's  own  collections  are^— 

1.  Das  wehltemperirte  Ktavier  for  davichoid:  two  books  each 
containing  24  preludes  and  fugues,  one  in  each  major  and  minor 
key :  with  the  object  of  sdmulating  tuning  by  *'  equal  .tempera- 
ment "  instead  of  sacrifidng  the  euphony  of  remoter  keys  to  that  of 
the  more  usual  ones. 

2.  Klavier-Obung  (diiefly  for  harpsichord)  in  four  books  com- 
prising:  (i)  15  two-part  inventions  and  15  three-part  symphonies, 
(ii.)  6  partitas.  (UL)  The  "  (^dberg  "  variations,  a  duets,  and  an 
important  collection  of  organ  choral-prdudcs,  with  tne  "  St  Anne  " 
prelude  and  fugue  in  E  flat,  (iv.)  The  Italian  concerto  and  French 
overture. 

^  The  6  "  French  "  and  6  "  English  "  suites. 

The  other  clavier  works  fill  two  Jahrgdnee  of  the  B.-G. 

Bach's  collections  of  organ  music  are  (besides  that  included  In 
thethird  part ot the Klarier-ubung): — (i)  bsonatas.  (2)  agroupsof 
6  organ  preludes  and  fugues.  (3)  Das  OrgdbUchlein^  a  collection  of 
short  choral-preludes  carefully  planned — all  the  blank  pages  of  the 
autograph  being  beaded  with  the  titles  of  the  chorales  intended  for 
them — but  not  half  executed.  (The  projected  whole  would  have 
been  a  larger  volume  than  the  Wokuemperirtes  Klaoie/).  (4)  rS 
larger  chorale-preludes,  including  Bach's  last  composition.  (5)  The 
6  •'^Schabler  "  chorales,  all  arranged  from  movements  of  cantatas. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  three  great  independent  toccatas  and 
the  Pa»acag1ia.  The  remaining  choral-preludes  fill  one  Jahrgang^ 
and  the  other  organ  works  two  more. 

D.  Undassified 

Two  important  instrumental  works  cannot  be  dasMfied.  vix. 
Das  musikaiische  Opfer,  the  volume  of  compositions  (two  great 
fugues,  various  puszfe-oinons,  and  a  splendid  trio  for  flute,  violin 
and  figured  bass)  on  the  theme  given  to  Bach  by  Frederick  the 
Great;  and  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge,  a  progressive  series  of  fugues  on 
one  and  the  same  subject,  written  in  open  score  as  if  entirely  at>stract 
studies,  but  all  (exccnt  the  extreme  contrapuntal  tours  ae  force)  in 
admirable  clavier  style  and  of  great  musical  value. 

IV.— Lost  Works 
A.  Choral 

J.  N.  Forkel's  statement  that  Bach  wrote  sJahrgdnge  of  church 
cantatas  (.ue.  enough  to  provide  one  for  each  Sunday  and  holy  day 
for  five  )^rs)  would  indicate  that  some  80  are  lost,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  great  exaggeration.  Not  more  than 
six  or  seven  cantatas  are  known  to  be  lost,  by  the  evidence  of 
fragments,  text-books,  &c.  , 

Forkel  also  says  that  Bach  wrote  five  Passions.  Besides  the  great 
Matthew  and  John  Passions  there  is  in  an  indisputable  Bach  auto- 
graph one  according  to  St  Luke;  but  it  is  so  worthless  that  the  best 
pka  for  its  authenticity  offered  by  responsible  critics  b  that  only 
a  personal  interest  could  have  induced  Bach  to  make  a  copy  of  it. 
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BACH.  KARL  PBtUPP  BMAHDBL  (i;i4'i]S8},  G«rtMn 
Diukiaii  aod  oompaiar,  the  third  M>u  of  JobannSebutiaD  Bach, 
was  bom  it  Wcjoui  on  Ilie  14th  of  March  1714.  When  be  wii 
ten  yttn  aid  he  enleted  the  Thomaaichule  at  Leipilg,  of  which 
in  I7i3bitfalliei  had  become  cutor,andcflnt<aiKd  hit  education 
ai  a  itudent  oF  jurisprudence  at  the  univeititiei  of  Leipzig  (1 73 1) 
and  of  Ftaakfott  on  the  Oder  (1735).  In  1738  he  looii  his  degree, 
but  at  OQce  abandoned  all  protpecta  of  a  legal  ^reer  and  deter- 
mined (o  devote  UmaeU  to  music.  A  few  months  latn  he 
oblained  an  appointment  in  the  setvke  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Piuisia,  on  whose  icccuion  in  1740  he  became  a  member  of  the 
royal  household.  He  was  by  Ihli  time  one  of  the  fiiit  daviei- 
playen  in  Europe,  and  hit  compeeillou,  which  dale  from  1731, 

favourite  instrumcDt.  His  leputation  was  established  by  the 
two  sets  of  loattu  nhidi  he  dedicated  respectively  to  Frederitk 
the  Great  (1741)  and  to  the  grand  duke  of  Wartiembett  {1744); 
in  1746  he  wta  promoted  to  Ibe  post  of  KammenKUiitui,  >nid  la 
twenty-two  years  shared  with  Karl  Heinricb,  Ctiun,  Johann 
Joachim,  Quaati  and  JobiOB  Coltlieb  Nnimano  Ibe  coniloued 
lavour  ol  the  king.  Duing  bit  residence  at  Berlin  be  nmte  ■  fine 
setting  of  the  Uatnifiail  (1744),  in  which  he  tbowt  more  ince* 
than  usual  of  his  falber't  influence,  an  Easter  cantata  (1756), 
several  symphonies  and  contorted  works,  at  least  three  volumes 
of  songs,— Ceii/Ziiia  Odat  utd  Litdtr,  to  wordi  by  (lellerl  ( 1 75S), 
0dm  Mil  Udaiien  (1761}  and  Smi-Odt*  (i;66)— and  a  few 

was  concentrated  on  the  clavier,  for  which  he  composed,  al  this 
tipe,  nearly  two  hundred  sonaLai  and  other  solos,  including  the 
let  mil  terandalin  lUpiisen  (1760-1768)  and  a  lew  of  those /Mr 
''■"'         "•         hileheplacedhimselfinlhefore- 
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Clanir  lu  ifieUn  (hist  part  17:3,  second,  with  the  first  reprinted, 
1761).  a  eystemllJc  and  masterly  treatise  which  by  i;Sa  had 
readied  its  third  edition,  and  which  laid  the  (oundatioti  tor  ihe 
methods  of  Clemend  and  Ciamer.  In  176S  Bach  Mcceedcd 
Ceorg  Philipp  Telemann  as  Kafdtmtiiltr  at  Hamburg,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  new  olTice  began  to  turn  his  attention  more 
lowatdi  church  music.  Ne»t  year  he  produced  his  oratorio  Dit 
IiraeliUn  in  da  WUtU,  a  composiiion  remarkabk  nt 
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'  The  object  of  the  Snu  BathteUllKian  it  10  render  the  con- 

pteint  reiulti  ol  the  fini  SaittcnMich:/)  generally  accessible. by 

edilioni.  The  activiiiei  of  this  sociely.  together  with  ihe  new 
movement  coretlore  Bach'i  vocal  mutic  to  it>  place  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  cannot  fail  10  have  a  talulary  effect  on  the  future  of  muiic. 
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wnd  Himmetfokrt  Jtiu  (1777),  ftfid  dome  seventy  cantatas, 
Htanies,  motets  and  other  Utuigical  pieces.  At  the  same  time  his 
gennis  for  instrumeotal  composition  was  further  stimulated  by 
tbe  career  of  Haydn,  to  whom  he  sent  a  letter  of  high  appreciation, 
and  the  climax  of  his  art  was  reached  in  the  six  volumes  of 
sonatas /0r  Kennerund  LUbhabert  to  which  he  devoted  the  best 
work  of  his  hist  ten  yeais.  He  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of 
December  1788. 

Throu^  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century  the  reputation  of 
K.  P.  £.  Bach  stood  very  high.  Mosart  said  of  him, "  He  is  the 
father,  we  are  the  children  ";  the  best  part  of  Haydn's  training 
was  derived  horn  a  study  of  his  work;  Beethoven  expressed  for 
his  genius  the  most  cordial  admiration  and  regard.  This  position 
he  owes  mainly  to  his  clavier  sonatas,  which  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  musical  form.  Ludd  in  style,  delicate 
and  tender  in  expression,  they  are  even  more  notable  for  the 
freedom  and  variety  of  their  structural  design;  they  break  away 
altogether  from  the  exact  formal  antithesis  which,  with  the 
composers  of  the  Italian  school,  had  hardened  into  a  convention, 
and  substitute  the  wider  and  more  flexible  outline  which  the 
great  Viennese  masters  showed  to  be  capable  of  almost  infinite 
development  The  content  <rf  his  work,  though  full  of  invention, 
lies  within  a  somewhat  narrow  emotional  range,  but  it  is  not  less 
sincere  in  thought  than  polished  and  felicitous  in  phrase.  Again 
be  wBSiMPobably  thefirst  composer  of  eminence  who  made  free  use 
of  harmonic  colour  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  movement  of 
contrapuntal  parts,  and  in  this  way  also  he  takes  rank  among  the 
most  important  pioneers  of  the  school  of  Vienna.  His  name  has 
now  fallen  into  undue  neglect,  but  no  student  of  music  can  afford 
to  disregard  his  SonaUn  far  JCemur  und  Liebttaber,  his  oratorio 
Die  IsradUtn  in  der  WHsUy  and  the  two  concertos  (in  G  major 
and  D  major)  which  have  been  republished  by  Dr  Hugo  Riemann. 

A  list  of  his  volumhious  compositions  may  be  found  in  Ettncr's 
(huUen  Ltxik9n,  and  a  critical  account  of  them  b  given  in  Bitter's 
C.  P.Kund  W,  F.  Back  und  derm  Bruder  (2  vols.,  Berlin.  1868).  a 
mine  tA  valuable  though  iU-arnmged  information. 

Four  laore  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  sons  grew  to  manhood 
and  became  musidans.  The  eldest  of  them,  Wilheui  Fkiedek- 
MANN  Bach  (17x0-1784)  was  by  common  repute  the  most  gifted; 
a  famous  organist^  a  famous  improvisor  and  a  complete  master 
of  counterpoint.  But,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  family,  be  was  a  man 
of  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  wfaoM  career  wits  Utde  more  than  a 
series  of  wasted  opportum'ties.  Educated  at  Leipaig,  be  was 
appointed  in  1733  organist  of  the  Sophienkirche  at  Dr^en,  and 
in  1 747  became  musical  director  of  the  I^ebf  ranenkirche  at  Halle. 
The  bitter  oMce  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1764.  and  thence- 
forward he  led  a  wandering  Hfe  until,  on  the  ist  of  July  1784, 
be  died  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin.  His  compositions,  very  few 
of  which  were  printed,  include  many  church  cantatas  and 
iBStrumental  works,  of  which  the  most  notable  are  the  fugues, 
polonaises  and  fantaaas  for  davier,  and  an  interesting  sestet  for 
strings,  clarinet  and  horns.  Several  of  his  manoBcripts  are 
preserved  in  the  Royal  library  at  Berlin;  and  a  complete  list  of 
bis  works,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  may  be  found  In  Eitner's 
Quetten  LexHton. 

The  fourth  son,  Jobann  Gottfued  Bekioiabd  Bach  (171$' 
1739)  was,  like  his  elder  l^others,  bom  at  Weimar  and  educated 
at  Leip^.  From  1735  to  1 738  be  held  successively  the  organist- 
sb%»9  at  Mflhihaosen  and  Sangecbausen;  in  1738  he  threw  op  his 
appointment  and  went  to  study  law  at  Jena;  in  1739  he  died, 
ag«l  34. 

Jobann  Crustopb  Fsuduch  Bach  <i73>-t795),  the  ninth 
SOB,  was  bom  at  Ldpa'g,  studied  at  the  Thomassdnile  and 
the  university,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  Kapdlmeisttr  at 
Bllckeburgr.  He  was  an  industrious  composer,  especially  of 
chnrdi-music  and  opera,  whose  work  reflects  no  discredit  on  the 
family  name. 

JooAMif  CBBXsnAR  Bacr  (173^x782),  the  eleventh  son,  was 
born  at  Le^sig,  Mid  on  the  death  iA  his  fother  in  1750  became 
the  pupil  of  his  brother  Emanuel  at  Berlin.  In  1754  he  went  to 
Italy  liriiere  he  studied  under  Padre  Martini,  and  fkom  1760  to 
171^  beki  the  post  of  organist  at  Mibut  cathedral,  for  which  he 


wrote  two  Masses,  a  Requiem,  a  Te  Deum  and  other  works. 
Having  also  gained  some  reputation  as  a  composer  of  opera,  he 
was  in  1762  invited  to  London  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the  most  popular  musician  in 
England,  his  dramatic  works,  produced  at  the  King's  theatre, 
were  recdved  with  great  cordiality,  he  was  appointed  music- 
master  to  the  queen,  and  his  concerts,  given  in  partnership  with 
Abel  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms,  soon  became  the  most 
fashionable  of  public  entertainments.  He  is  of  some  historical 
interest  as  the  first  composer  who  preferred  the  pianoforte  to  the 
older  keyed-instruments;  but  his  works,  though  elegant  and 
pleasing,  were  ephemeral  in  character  and  have  been  deservedly 
forgotten. 

A  full  account  of  J.  C.  Bach's  career  ts  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Barney's  History  of  Music,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
in  an  article  by  Max  Schwarz,  published  in  the  Sammdbdnde  of  the 
lulematioHoU  Musik-Ceselischajt,  Jhrg.  iL  p.  401.      (W.  H.  Ha.) 

BACHARACH,  TAIR  (1639-1702),  German  rabbi,  was  the 
author  of  ffawwoth  Yair  (a  collection  of  Responsa)  and  other 
wprks.  Bacharach  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  and  holds  an 
honourable  place  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Jewish  Re- 
naissance which  was  inaugurated  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century. 

BACHARACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  romantically  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
30  m.  above  Coblenz  on  the  railway  to  Mainz.  Pop.  3000. 
There  is  an  interesting  church,  a  basilica,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  13th  and  xsth  centuries.  The  ruined 
castle  of  Slahleck,  crowm'ng  the  heights  above  the  town, 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  tlie  scene  of  the  marriage  between 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  (shortly  before  the  latter's 
death  in  xiqs)  and  Agnes  of  Hohenstaufcn,  which  eiTected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  houses  of  Wclf  and  Hohen- 
staufcn. Other  ruined  castles  are  those  of  FUrstenberg  and 
Stahlberg.  All  three  belonged  to  the  counts  palatine.  The  wines 
of  Bacharach  were  once  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  Rhenish  wine  trade. 

BACHAUMONT,  LOUIS  PETIT  DE  (t690-X77x),  French 
litt^tcur,  was  of  noble  family  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  He  passed  his  whole  life  in  Parts  as  the  centre  of 
the  salon  of  Madame  Doublet  6e  Pcrsan  (1677-1771),  where 
criticism  of  art  and  literature  took  the  form  of  malicious  gossip. 
A  sort  of  register  of  news  was  kept  in  a  journal  of  the  saloHf 
which  dealt  largely  in  scandals  and  contained  accounts  of  books 
suppressed  by  the  censor.  Bachaumont's  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  first  volumes  of  this  register,  which  was 
published  anonymously  under  the  title  Mimoircs  secrets  pour 
servir  d  Vhistoirc  de  la  Ripubliquc  dcs  Lcltrcs,  but  his  euict  share 
in  the  authorship  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  was  continued  by 
Pidansat  de  Mairobert  (i  707-1 779)  and  others,  until  it  reached 
36  volumes  (1774-X779).  It  is  of  some  value  as  a  historical 
source,  especially  for  prohibited  literature.  Extracts  were 
published  by  P.  Lacroix  in  one  volume,  1859.  An  incomplete 
edition  (4  vols.)  was  undertaken  in  1830  by  Ravenal. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  especially  the  Corre- 
spondance  liUiraire  of  Grimm,  Diderot,  d'Alcmbcrt  and  others  (new 
ed.,  Paris,  1878,  17  vols.);  Ch.  Aubenin,  V Esprit  public  au  XVJII* 
sikle  (Paris.  1872). 

BACHB,  ALEXANDER  DALLAS  (X806-X867),  American 
physidst,  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  bora  at 
Phihidelphia  on  the  x^th  of  July  x8o6.  After  graduating  at  the 
United  Stetes  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1825,  he  acted 
as  assistant  professor  there  for  some  time,  and  as  a  Heuteiuint 
in  the  corps  of  engineers  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  or  two  in  tbe 
erection  (rf  coast  fortifications.  He  occupied  the  post  of  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  i828-x84t  and  in  x84^i843.  For  the  trustees 
of  what  in  X848  was  to  become  Girard  College,  but  had  not 
yet  been  opened,  he  spent  the  years  1836-X838  in  Europe, 
examining  European  systenu  of  education,  and  on  bis  return 
published  a  very  valuable  report.  In  X843,  on  the  death 
of  PDofessor  F.  R.  Hassler  (1770-1843),  he  was  appointed 
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superintendent  of  the  tJnlted  States  coast  survey.    He  succeeded 

in  impressing  Congress  with  a  sense  of  the  great  value  of  this 

work,  and  by  means  of  the  liberal  aid  it  granted,  he  carried  out 

a  singularly  comprehensive  plan  with  great  ability  and  most 

satisfactory  results.    By  a  skilful  division  of  labour,  and  by  the 

erection  of  numerous  observing  stations,  the  mapping  out  of  the 

whole  coast  proceeded  simultaneously  under  the  eye  of  the 

general  director,  and  in  addition  a  vast  mass  of  magnetic  and 

meteorological  observations  was  collected.    He  died  at  Newport, 

Rhode  Island,  on  the  ijih  of  February  1867. 

BACHB,  FRANCIS  EDWARD  (1833-1858),  English  musical 

composer,  was  bom  in  Birmingham  on  the  14th  of  September 

1833.    The  pupil  of  Alfred  McUon  for  violin  and  Stcrndale 

Bennett  for  composition,  he  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig  in  1853 

and  studied  with  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy.    Considering  the  early 

age  at  which  he  died,  his  compositions  are  fairly  numerous, 

and  the  best,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  is  still  held  in  high 

esteem.    TWo  operettas,  a  piano  ccmccrto  and  a  number  of 

published  pianoforte  pieces  and  songs  do  little  more  than  show 

how  great  was  his  promise.    He  died  at  Birmingham  of  con> 

sumption  on  the  24th  of  August  1858.    His  younger  brother, 

Walter  Bache  (1842-1888),  was  bom  in  Birmingham  on  the 

19th  of  June  i842,and  followed  him  to  theLeipzigConservatorium, 

where  he  became  an  excellent  pianist.    From  1862  to  1865  he 

studied  with  Liszt  in  Rome,  and  for  many  years  devoted  himself 

to  the  task  of  winning  popularity  for  his  master'sworks  in  England. 

At  his  annual  concerts  in  London  nearly  all  Liszt's  larger  works 

were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  on  the  occasion 

of  Liszt's  last  visit  to  England  in  i886>  he  was  entertained  by 

Bache  at  a  memorable  reception  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Walter  Bache  was  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Royal 

Academy  of  Music  for  som6  years  before  his  death,  and  the 

foundation  of  the  Liszt  scholar^ip  at  that  institution  was  mainly 

due  to  his  efforts.    He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  March  1888. 

An  interesting  memoir  of  the  two  brothers,  by  Miss  Constance 
Bache.  appeared  in  1901  under  the  title  Brothtr.  Musicians, 

BACHELOR  (from  Med.  Lat.  baccalarius,  with  its  late  and 
rare  variant .  baudaris — cf.  ItaL  haccalare — through  O.  Fr. 
bacfteler),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  young  man. 
The  word,  however,  as  it  possesses  several  widety  distinct  applica- 
tions, has  passed  through  many^meanings,  and  its  ultimate  origin 
is  still  involved  in  a  certain  amount  of  obscurity.  The  derivation 
from  Welsh  bach,  little,  is  mentioned  as*" possible"  by  Skeat 
(Etytfwiogical  Dictionary) ,  but  is  "definitely  discarded"  by  the  Nevf 
English  Dictionary,  and  that  given  here  is  suggested  as  probable. 
The  word  baccalarius  was  applied  to  the  tenant  of  a  baccal(via 
(from  baccalia,  a  herd  of  cows,  bacca  being  a  Low  Latin  variant 
of  vacca),  which  was  presumably  at  first  a  grazing  farm  and  was 
practically  the  same  as  a  vasellcria,  <>.  the  fief  of  a  sub-vassal. 
Just,  how^ever,  as  the  character  and  the  size  of  the  baccalaria 
varied  in  different  ages,  so  the  word  baccalarius  changed  its 
significance;  thus  in  the  8th  century  it  was  applied  to  the 
rustici,  whether  men  or  women  (baccalariae),  who  worked  for  the 
tenant  of  a  mansus.  Throughout  all  its  meanings  the  word  has 
retained  the  idea  of  subordination  suggested  in  this  origin.  Thus 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  various  categories  of  persons  as  follows. — 
(i)  Ecclesiastics  of  an  inferior  grade,  e.g.  young  monks  or  even 
recently  appointed  canons  (Severtius,  de  episcopis  Lugjiunen- 
•sibus,  p.  377,  in  du  C^ge).  (2)  Those  belonging  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  knigh  thood.  Knights  bachelors  were  either  poor  vassals 
who  could  not  afford  to  take  the  field  under  their  own  banner, 
or  knights  too  young  to  support  the  responsibility  and  dignity 
of  knights  bannerets  (see  Knighthood  and  Chivalsy).  (3) 
Those  holding  the  preUminary  degree  of  a  university,  enabling 
them  to  proceed  to  that  of  master  {magisUr)  which  alone  entitled 
them  to  teach.  In  this  sense  the  word  baccalarins  or  baccalomreus 
first  appears  at  the  university  of  Parb  in  the  13th  century,  in 
the  system  of  degrees  established  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  as  applied  to  scholars  still  in  statu  pupUlaru  Thus 
there  were  two  classes  of  baccalarii:  the  bcccalarii  cur  sons  ^Lc. 
theological  candidates  passed  for  admission  to  the  divinity 
course,  and  the  baccalarii  dispositi,  who,  having  completed  this 


course,  were  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees.  In  modern 
universities  the  significance  of  the  degree  of  baidielor,  in  relation 
to  the  others,  varies;  e.g.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  bachelor 
can  proceed  to  his  mastership  by  simply  retaining  his  name  on 
the  books  and  paying  certain  fees;  at  other  universities  a  further 
examination  is  still  necessary.  But  in  no  case  is  the  bachelor 
a  full  member  of  the  university.  The  degree  of  bachelor  (of  arts» 
&c.)  is  borne  by  women  also.  (4)  The  younger  or  inferior  members 
of  a  trade  gild  or  dty  company,  otherwise  known  as  "  yeomen  " 
(now  obsolete). .  (5)  Unmarried  men,  since  these  presumably 
have  their  fortunes  yet  to  make  and  are  not  full  citizens.  Tfa^ 
word  bachelor,  bow  confined  to  men  in  this  connotation,  was 
formerly  sometimes  used  of  women  also. 

Bachelors,  in  the  sense  of  unmarried  men,  have  in  many 
countries  been  subjected  to  penal  laws.  At  Sparta,  citizens  who 
remained  unmarried  after  a  certain  age  suffered  various  penalties. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  witness  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
maidens;  and  during  winter  they  were  compelled  to  march  naked 
round  the  market-place,  singing  a  song  composed  against  them- 
selves and  expressing  the  justice  of  their  punishment  The 
usual  respect  of  the^young  to  the  old  was  not  paid  to  bachelors 
(Plut  Lye.  15).  At  Athens  there  was  no  definite  legislation  on 
this  matter;  but  certain  minor  laws  are  evidently  dictated  by  a 
spirit  akin  to  the  Spartan  doctrine  (see  Sch5mann,  Gr.  Altertk. 
L  548).  At  Rome,  though  there  appear  traces  of  some  earlier 
legislation  in  the  matter,  the  first  doirly  known  law  is  that  called 
the  Lex  Julia,  passed  about  18  B.C.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  come  into  full  operation;  and  in  a.d.  9  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  Lex  Papia  et  Poppaea,  the  two  laws  being  frequently 
cited  as  one,  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  while  re 
stricting  marriages  between  the  several  classes  of  the  people,  laid 
heavy  penalties  on  unmarried  persons,  gave  certain  privileges  to 
those  citizens  who  had  several  children,  and  finally  imposed 
lighter  penalties  on  married  persons  who  were  childless. 
Isolated  instances  of  such  penalties  occur  during  the  middle, 
ages,  e.g.  by  a  charted  of  liberties  granted  by  Matilda  I., 
countess  of  Nevers,  to  Auxerre  in  1223,  an  annual  tax  of  five 
solidi  is  imposed  on  any  man  qui  non  habd  uxorem  et  est  bache- 
larius.  In  Britain  there  has  been  no  direct  legi^tion  bearing 
on  bachelors;  but,  occasionally,  taxes  have  be^  made  to  bear 
more  heavily  on  them  than  on  others.  Instances  of  this  are  the 
act  (6  and  7  Will.  III.)  passed  in  1695;  the  tax  on  servants, 
1785;  and  the  income  tax,  1798. 

BACHIAN  (Dutch  Batjan),  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  the 
residency  of  Temate,  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  in 
o'u'-o'ss'  S.  and  1 27*22'-! 28'E.  With  iu  subordinate  islands. 
Mandioli,  Tawali  and  others,  it  lies  west  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  the  island  of  Halmahera  or  Jilolo,  and  has  an  area  of  914 
sq.  m.  It  is  of  irreguhr  form,  consisting  of  two  distinct  moun- 
tainous parts,  united  by  a  low  isthmus,  which  a  slight  subsidence 
would  submerge.  The  island  is  in  part  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  the  existence  of  hot  brings  points  to  volcanic  activity. 
There  are,  however,  especially  in  the  southern  portion,  ancient 
and  non-volcanic  rocks.  The  highest  elevation  occurs  at  the 
south  of  the  island,  the  mountain  of  Labua  reaching  6950  ft. 
Coal  and  other  minerals  have  been  discovered. .  A  large  portion 
of  the  island  b  richly  wooded,  and  sago,  cocoa-nuts  and  cloves 
(which  are  indigenous)  are  abundantly  produced.  Bachian  b 
remarkable  as  the  most  eastern  point  on  the  globe  inhabiled  by 
any  of  the  Quadrumona,  a  black  ape  occurring  here  as  in  Celebes. 
The  island  is  very  rich  in  birds  and  insects.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  uninhabited  and  none  of  the  dweUers  on  the  coast  are 
indigenous.  They  consist  of  the  Sirani  or  Christian  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese,  of  Malays,  with  a  Papuan  element,  Galela 
men  from  the  north  of  Halmahera,  immigrants  from  Celebes, 
with  some  Chinese  and  Arabs.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  13,000.  The  chief  village,  called  Amasing  by  the  in* 
habitants,  but  also  called  Bachian,  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  isthmus.  Bachian  is  the  most  important  island  of  a  group 
formerly  governed  by  a  sultan,  but  since  1889  by  a  oommitiee 
of  chiefe  under  the  control  of  a  Dutc^  contrdleur.  From  188a 
onwards  a  Batjan  company  attempted  to  exploit  the  isUnd«  bUi 
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unsuccessfully,  owing  to  a  deficient  knowledge  of  the  toil  and  its 
capabilities  and  a  lack  of  labourers. 

BACK-BOND,  or  Back-Lettek,  in  Scots  law,  a  deed  qualify- 
ing the  terms  of  another  deed,  or  declaratory  of  the  purposes 
for  which  another  deed  has  been  granted.  Thus  an  ex  facie 
absolute  disposition,  qualified  by  a  back-bond  expressing  the 
limited  nature  of  the  right  actually  held  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  di^x^tion  is  made,  would  constitute  what  in  England,  is 
termed  a  deed  of  trust. 

BACK-CHOIR,  Retro-Cboik,  a  space  behind  the  high  altar 
in  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  there  is,  or  was,  a  small  altar 
atandingback  to  back  with  the  other. 

BACKBRGUNJE,  or  Bakasganj,  a  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Dacca  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  forms 
part  of  the  joint  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  and 
its  area  is  4542  sq.  m.  The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  that 
of  a  flat  even  country,  dotted  with  dusters  of  bamboos  and  betel- 
ant  trees,  and  intersected  by  a  perfect  network  of  darkrcoloured 
and  sluggish  streams.  There  is  not  a  hiQ  or  hillock  in  the  whole 
district,  but  it  derives  a  certain  picturesque  beauty  from  its  wjde 
expanses  of  ctdtivation,  and  the  greenness  and  freshness  of  the 
v^etation.  This  b  especially  conspicuous  in  the  rains,  but  at 
Dp  time  of  the  year  does  the  district  present  a  dried  or  bumt-up 
appearance.  The  villages,  which  are  always  walled  round  by 
groves  of  bamboos  and  betel-nut  palms,  have  often  a  very 
striking  appearance;  and  Backergtmje  has  many  beauties  of 
detail  which  strike  a  traveller  in  pas^ng  through  the  country. 
The  level  of  the  country  is  low,  forming  as  it  does  a  part  of  the 
great  Gangetic  delta;  and  the  rivers,  streams  and  water-courses 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  travel  except  by  boat 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Every  natural  hollow  b  full  of  water, 
around  the  margin  of  which  long  grasses,  reeds  and  other  aquatic 
plants  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  often  making  it  difficult 
to  say  irben  the  land  ends  and  the  water  begins.  Towards  the 
north-west  the  country  k  very  marshy  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
for  miles  but  tracts  of  unreclaimed  swamps  and  rice  lands,'  with 
a  few  huts  scattered  here  and  there  and  raised  on  mounds  of 
earth.  In  the  south  of  the  district,  along  thecoast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  lie  the  forest  tracts  of  the  Sundarbans,  the  habitation 
of  tigers,  leopards  and  other  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Meghna,  the  Arial 
JChan  and  the  Haringhata  or  Baleswar,  with  their  numerous  off- 
shoots. The  Mec^ma  represents  the  accimiulated  waters  of  the 
Brahmaputra  and  Ganges.  It  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  district  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  xoo  m.  till  it 
debouches  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  During  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  this  noble  river  expands  into  a  large  estuary  containing 
many  islands,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Dakshin  Sbahbaz- 
pur.  The  islands  on  the  sea-front  are  exposed  to  devastation 
by  cyclonic  storm-waves.  The  Arial  Khan,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  enters  the  district  from  the  north,  and  flows  generally 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Meghna.  The  main  channel  of  the  Arial  Khan  is  about  1700  yds. 
in  width  in  the  dry  season,  and  from  3000  to  3000  yds.  in  the  rains. 
It  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  sends  off  several  offshoots, 
and  is  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  native  cargo  boats  of  the 
kursest. ^^.  .The  Haringhata,  Baleswar,  Madhumati  and  Garai 
are  various  local  names  for  the  same  river  in  different  parts  of  its 
conxse  and  represent  another  great  offshoot  of  the  Ganges.  It 
enters  Backergunje  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  district, 
whence  it  forms  its  western  boundary,  and  nms  south,  but  with 
greit  windings  in  its  upper  reaches,  till  it  crosses  the  Sundarbans, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a  large  and  deep 
estuary,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  considerable  burden.  In 
the  whole  of  its  course  through  the  district  the  river  is  navigable 
by  native  boats  of  large  tonnage,  and  by  large  sea-going  ships  as 
high  up  as  Morrellganj,  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Jessore. 
Among  its  many  tributaries  in  Backergunje  the  most  important 
is  the  Kacha,  itself  a  considerable  stream  and  navigable  by  large' 
boats  all  the  year  round,  which  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  for 
90  m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  Baleswar.  Other  rivers  of  minor 
importance  are  the  Barisal*  Bisbkhali«  Nihalgasj*  Khairabad, 


Ghagar,  Kumar,  tic  All  the  rivers  in  the  district  are  subject 
to  tidal  action  from  the  M^hna  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  south,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  navigable  at 
high  tide  by  country  boats  of  all  sizes.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is 
very  considerable  in  the  estuary  of  the  Meghna,  and  many  of  the 
creeks  and  water-courses  in  the  island  of  Dakshin  Shahbazpur, 
which  are  almost  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contain  x8  or  19  f  L  of  water  at 
the  flood.  A  very  strong  "  bore  "  or  tidal  wave  runs  up  the 
estuary  of  tl|e  Meghna  at  spring  tides,  and  a  singular  sound 
like  thunder,  known  as  the  "  Baxisal  guns,"  is  often  heard  far 
out  at  sea  about  the  time  it  is  coming  in.  There  are  numerous 
marshes  in  the  district,  of  great  size  and  depth,  and  abounding  in 
fish. 

The  Mussulmans  of  Backergunje  are  among  the  worst  of  their 
creed,  steeped  in  ignorance'  and  prejudice,  easily  excited  to 
violence  and  murder,  very  litigious  and  grossly  immoral.  Chi 
account  of  an  epidemic  of  murders  disarmament  had  to  be  enforced 
in  the  district.  The  Faraizis  or  Puritan  sect  of  Mahommedans 
are  exceedingly  niunerous  in  the  district.  The  Buddhist  popular 
tion  consists  of  Maghs  or  the  people  of  Arakan,  who  first  settled 
in  Backergunje  about  x8oo,  and  have  made  themselves  very 
useful  in  the  clearing  of  the  Sundarbans.  A  gipsy-Hke  tribe 
called  the  Bebajias  are  rather  numerous  in  this  district.  They 
live  principally  in  boats,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  profess 
Mahommedanism,  and  gain  their  subsistence  by  wood-cutting 
in  the  Sundarbans,  fishing,  fortune-telling  and  trading  in  trinkets. 
In  190X  the  population  was  2,391,752,  showing  an  increase  of 
6  %  in  the  decade. 

A  number  of  small  trading  villages  exist  throughout  the 
district,  and  each  locality  has  its  periodical  fairs  for  purposes 
of  traffic.  The  material  condition  of  the  people  is  good.  Every 
inhabitant  is  a  small  landholder  and  cultivates  sufficient  rice 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  family.  Owing  to  this 
reason,  hired  labour  is  very  scarce.  Rice  is  the  great  crop  of  the 
district,  and  three  harvests  are  obtained  annually — the  aman, 
or  winter  rice;  aus,  or  autumn  crop;  and  borOf  or  spring  rice. 
The  climate  of  Backergunje  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  owing  to  the  strong  south-west  monsoon,  which  comes 
up  directly  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  keeps  the  atmosphere 
cool;  but  the  heavy  rainfall  and  consequent  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  combined  with  the  use  of  bad  water,  are  fruitful 
sources  of  disease.  The  average  annual  temperature  varies  from 
7a°  to  85**  F.    The  thermometer  ranges  from  62^  to  98^ 

Barisal,  the  headquarters  station,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Barisal  river,.'had  a  po^mlalion  in  1901  of  18,978.  The 
next  largest  town' is  Pirojpur  (14,1x9). 

BACKS  AMMOIf,  a  game  [^yed  with  draughtsmen  and  a  special 
board,  depending  on  the  throw  of  dice.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  loth  century  (Stnitt).  A  similar  game  (Ludut 
duodedm  scripUfrum,  the  "  twelve-line  game  ")  was  luiown  to  the 
Romans,  and  Plato  {Republic,  bk.  x.)  alludes  to  a  game  in  which 
dice  were  thrown  and  ipen  were  placed  after  due  consideration. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  "  backgammon  "  is  disputed;  it  is 
probably  Saxon— ftoec,  back,  gamen,  game;  i.e,  a  game  in  which 
the  players  are  liable  to  be  sent  bacL  Other  derivations  are, 
Dan. .^oJ^ifc^,  tray,  gammen,  game  (Wedgwood);  and  Welsh  back, 
little^  camffiottfi,  battle  (Henry).  Chaucer  alludes  to  a  game  of 
"  tables,"  played  with  three  dice,  in  which  "  men  "  were  moved 
from  the  opponent's  *'  tables,"  the  game  (ludus  Anglicorum) 
being  described  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  (1527).  The  French  name 
for  backgammon  is  trictrac,  imitative  of  the  rattle  of  the  dice. 

Backgammon  is  played  by  two  persons.  The  "  board  "  (see 
diagram)  is  divided  into  four  "  tables,"  each  table  being  marked 
with  six  "  points  "  coloured  differently.  The  inner  and  outer 
tables  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  projecting  bar.  The 
board  (in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  game)  is  furnished  with  fifteen 
white  and  fifteen  black  men, "  set "  or  arranged  as  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  inner  table  the  one  nearest  to  the  light. 
Two  dice-boxes  are  required,  one  for  each  player,  and  a  pair  of 
dice,  which  are  used  by  both  players. ,  The  dice  are  marked  with 
numbers  on  their  six  sides,  from  one  to  six,  number  one  being 
called* ''  ace  "i  two«  "  deuce  ";  three,  "  trey."    Forme^y  the 
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For  Um  right  to  sUrt  eacta  player  llirows  cue  ■ 
the  one  who  thrain  the  higher  number  haa  the  right  of  plAying 
finti  and  he  may  either  adopt  the  number*  thrown  or  he  may 
tbroir  again,  using  both  dice. 

The  men  are  moved  on  Irom  point  to  point,  according  to  the 
throHS  of  Ih*  dice  nude  by  the  playeis  alternately.  White 
move*  from  black's  inner  table  to  black^a  outer,  and  from  this 
to  nhite'a  outer  l&ble,  and  »  on  to  white's  inner  tnble;  and  all 
bUch^fl  move*  must  be  in  the  contrary  direction.  A  player  nay 
move  any  of  his  mm  a  numbrr  of  points  coittsponding  to  the 
numbers  thrown  by  him,  provided  Ihe  point  to  which  the  move 
Blacic  would  bring  him  is 
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Whenaplayci 

When  there  it  only  a  aingle  man  on  a  point,  it  !s  called  i 
When  a  blot  is  left,  the  man  there  may  be  taken  up  (tcchoicaHy 
the  blot  may  be  "  hit  ")  by  tiie  adversary  if  he  throws  ■  number 
which  will  enable  him  to  place  a  man  on  that  point.  He  mau 
hit  it  placed  on  the  bar,  and  haa  to  begin  again  by  entering  the 
tkdvenary^s  home  table  again  at  the  neit  thtow  should  ft  result 
ia  a^number  that  correaponda  to  an  unblocked  point.  The  points 
in  the  home  tablea  count  for  thi»  purpose  as  r,  i,  j,  *,  5,  6, 
beginning  from  the  ace-point  A  plsyef  ii  not  allowed  to  move 
■ay  other  man  while  be  haa  one  to  entrr.  It  ia.  therefore,  an 
advantage  to  have  made  all  the  point]  in  your  own  board,  so  that 
your  adversary,  if  you  take  a  man  up,  cannot  enter;  and  you  can 
then  contmue  thrOTring  untQ  a  point  ii  opened. 

71m  game  proceeds  until  one  of  the  ptayeis  gets  all  Ms  men  into 
bh  inner  table  or  htmi.  Then  he  begins  to  take  his  men  oB  the 
board, or  to  5«r  them,  fr  tonmorc  atnan  from  any  poinl  (hat 
It  in  number  with  hii  throw.  If  such  a  p<rint  is  vn- 
,  a  move  must  be  made,  if  there  is  room  (or  (t,  and  a 
lybe  takcD.lBstead  of  b(aring>niaii,atany  thoe;  but 
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[ames  Is  played,  Ihe  winner  of  a  hit  has  the  first  throw  in  the 
lucueding  game;  but  if  a  gammon  is  won,  (he  pbyeis  each 
iirow  a  single  die  to  determine  the  first  move  of  the  neil  game. 

a  well,  it  la  Becenary  to  know  bQ 
apply  then  in  varioui  ways.    The 
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uking  alt  the  conbinatlons  ol  these  thmwa  whid  tnlDde  itvca 
numbers,  it  is  easily  discovered  where  Uots  may  be  Mt  witi  the 
lean  pnAablllty  of  ^ng  hit.  Fa  eaample,  to  find  the  chance  of 
being  hit  where  a  blot  can  only  be  taken  up  by  an  aee,  the  adversary 
may  throw  two  aces,  or  ace  in  camhf  nation  with  any  other  number 
up  »  she,  and  he  may  throw  each  of  these  In  two  different  waya.  ao 
that  there  are  in  all  elevta  ways  Ln  which  an  ace  may  be  thiowa. 
This,  deducted  from  thirty-six  ((he  total  number  of  throws),  leave* 
twenly-five:  so  that  it  Is  is  10  11  soainsl  being  hit  on  an  ace.  It 
ii  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  (he  chance  of  being  hit  on  any 
number.    The  fdlowing  table  gives  (he  odds  against  beiog  hit  on 
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«» the  throws  tdmit,  you  wil  carry  the  men  to.youir  inoer  table  ia 
the  fewest  number  oiF  throw*. 

Avoid  carrying  many  men  upon  the  trey  or  deuce^point  in  jrour 
own  tables,  as  these  men  are  out  of  pUiy. 

Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adversary's  men.  and 
two  or  more  points  made  in  vour  inoer  table,  spread  your  other  men 
in  the  hope  of  making  another  point  in  your  tables,  and  of  hitting 
the  man  your  adversary  enters. 

Always  take  up  a  roan  if  the  blot  you  leave  In  making  the  move 
can  only  be  hit  with  double  dice,  but  if  you  already  have  two  of  your 
opponent's  men  in  your  tables  it  is  unwise  to  take  up  a  third. 

In  entering  a  man  which  it  is  to  your  adversary  s  advantage  to 
Int,  leave  the  blot  upon  the  lowest  point  you  can.  e.g.  acc>point  in 
preference  to  deace-potnt. 

^lien  your  adversary  b  bearing  hia  men.  and  you  have  two  men 
in  his  table,  say,  on  his  ace-point,  and  several  men  in  the  outer  table, 
it  i(  to  your  advantage  to  leave  one  man  on  the  ace-point,  because  it 
fMPevents  hb  bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  gives 
you  the  dmnce  of  hit  leaving  a  blot.  ^  But  if  you  And  that  you  can 
fNTobably  save  the  gammoa  by  bringin|;  both  your  men  out  of  his 
table,  do  not  wait  for  a  blot.    Ei^ht  points  is  the  average  throw. 

The  laws  of  backsammon  (as  given  by  Hoyle)  arc  as  follows : — 

I'.  When  a  man  is  touched  by  the  caster  it  must  be  played  K 
poaiibk;  if  impoesible  no  penalty,  a.  A  man  is  not  played  till  it 
■i  placed  upon  a  point  and  quitted.  3.  If  a  player  omtts  a  man 
from  the  board  there  is  no  penalty.  4.  If  he  bears  any  number  of 
men  before  he  has  entered  a  man  taken  up.  men  so  borne  must  be 
entered  again.  5.  If  he  has  mistaken  his  throw  and  played  it,  and 
hia  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  the  choice  01  either  oif  the 
playeri  to  alter  it,  unless  they  both  agree  to  do  so.  6.  If  one  or 
botn  dke  are  *'  cocked,"  i^.  do  not  lie  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
table,  a  fresh  throw  u  imperative. 

Russian  Backgantmon  varies  from  the  above  game  in  that  the 
men,  instead  of  being  set  as  in  the  diagram,  are  entered  in  the 
same  table  by  throws  of  the  dice,  and  both  players  move  in  the 
tame  directum  round  to  the  opposite  table..  There  are  various 
Tules  for  this  game.  By  some  a  player  is  not  obliged  to  enter  aU 
his  men  before  he  moves  any;  he  can  take  up  blots  at  any  time 
00  entering,  but  while  he  has  a  man  up,  he  must  enter  it  before 
entering  any  more  or  moving  any  of  those  already  en  tered.  Jf  be 
cannot  enter  the  man  that  is  up,  he  loses  the  benefit  of  the  throw. 

A  player  who  throws  doublets  must  play  or  enter  not  only  the 
number  thrown,  but  also  doublets  of  the  number  correq>onding 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice;  thus,  if  he  throws  sixes,  he  must 
first  enter  or  move  the  sizes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  aces, 
and  be  also  has  another  throw.  Some  rules  allow  him  to  plax 
cither  doublets  first,  but  he  roust  always  complete  one  set  before 
playing  the  other.  If  a  player  cannot  play  the  whole  of  his  throw, 
nis  adversary  is  sometimes  allowed  to  pUiy  the  unpUyed  portion, 
in  which  cases  the  caster  is  sometimes  sdlowed  to  come  in  and 
complete  his  moves,  if  he  can,  and  in  the  event  of  his  having 
thrown  deuce-ace  or  doublets  to  throw  again.  If  he  throws 
doublets  a  second  time,  he  moves  and  throws  again,  and  so 
oa.  The  privilege  is  sometimes  restricted  by  not  allowing  this 
advaatase  to  the  first  doublets  thrown  by  each  player.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  by  allowing  the  thrower  of  the  deuce-aoe  to 
choose  any  doublets  be  likes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dice, 
and  to  throw  again.  The  restriction  with  regard  to  the  first 
doublets  thrown  does  not  apply  to  deuce-ace,  nor  does  throfwing 
it  remove  the  restriction  with  regard  to  first  doublets.  A  player 
must  first  be  able  to  complete  the  doublets  thrown.  If  the 
player  cannot  move  the  whole  throw  he  cannot  take  the  corre- 
sponding doublets,  and  he  is  not  allowed  another  throw  if  he 
cannot  move  all  the  points  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

BACKHUYSBN.  or  Bakhitisen,  LUDOLF  (1631-1708),  Dotch 
painter,  was  bom  at  Emden,  in  Hanover.  He  was  brought  up  as 
a  nterchant  at  Amsterdam,  but  early  discovered  so  strong  a 
genius  for  painting  that  he  relinquished  business  and  devoted 
khnself  to  art.  He  studied  first  under  AUart  van  Everdingen  and 
then  under  Hendrik  Dubbels,  two  eminent  masters  of  the  time, 
and  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  sea-picccs.  He  was  an  ardcn  t 
student  of  nature,  and  frequently  exposed  himseU  on  the  sea  in 
an  open  boot  in  order  to  study  the  effects  of  tempests.  His 
compositions,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  neariy  all  variations 
of  one  subject,  and  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  marked  by 
intense  realism  or  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  In  his  later  years 
Backhuysen  employed  his  time  in  etching  and  calligraphy.  He 
died  in  Amsterdam  00  the  17th  of  November  1708. 


BACKMAm,  a  town  of  Geimaay,  in  tW  kingdom  of  Wart  tern- 
berg,  19  nu  by  rail  N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Pop.  (1900)  7650.  It 
has  an  interesting  church,  dating  from  the  12th  century,  and 
notable  tanneries  and  leather  factories,  woollen  and  cloth  mills. 
In  X325  Backnang  was  ceded  to  WUrttemberg  by  Baden.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Wilhelmsheim  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 

BACKSCRATCHBR,  a  long  slender  rod  of  wood,  whalebone, 
tortoiseahell,  horn  or  cane,  with  a  carved  human  hand,  usually 
of  ivory,  mounted  at  the  extremity.  Its  name  suggests  the 
primary  use  of  the  implement,  but  little  is  known  of  its  history, 
and  it  was  unquestionably  also  employed  as  a  kind  of  rake  to 
keep  in  order  the  huge  "  headi  "  of  powdered  hair  worn  by  ladies 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
xgth  centuries*  The  backscratcher  varies  in  length  from  1 3  to  20 
in.,  and  the  more  elaborate  examples,which  were  occasionally  hung 
from  the  waist,  are  silver-mounted,  and  in  rare  instances  the  ivory 
fingers  bear  carved  rings.  The  hand  is  sometimes  outstretched, 
and  sometimes  the  fingers  are  flexed;  the  modelling  is  frequently 
good,  the  fillers  delicately  formed  and  the  nails  well  defined. 
As  a  rule  the  rod  is  finished  off  with  a  knob.  The  hand  was  now 
and  again  replaced  by  a  rake  or  a  bird's  claw.  The  hand  was 
indifferently  dexter  or  sinister,  but  the  Chinese  variety  usually 
bears  a  right  hand.  Like  most  of  the  obsolete  appliances  of  dai^ 
life,  the  backscratcher,  or  scratch-back,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  become  scarce,  and  it  is  one  of  the  innumerable  objects  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  modem  collects. 

BACK'S  RIVER (rAAn;ecA<N/ydA, or  "Great  Fish"),  a  river  in 
Mackenzie  and  Keewatin  districts,  Canada,  rising  in  Sussex  bke, 
a  small  body  of  water  in  108°  20'  W.  and  64''  25'  N.,  and  flowing 
with  a  very  tortuous  course  N.E.  to  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
passing  through  several  large  lake-ex[>ansions— Pelly,  Carry, 
MacDougalland  Franklin.  Like  the  Coppermine,  the  only  other 
large  river  of  this  part  of  Canada,  it  is  rendered  unnavigable  by  a 
succession  of  rapids  and  rocks.  It  was  discovered  and  explored 
by  Sir  George  Back  in  1834.    Its  total  length  is  560  m. 

BACKWARDATION,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  called  for  brevity. 
Back,  a  technical  term  employed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
to  express  the  amount  charged  iot  the  loan  of  stock  from  one 
account  to  the  other,  and  paid  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller  on  a 
bear  account  (see  AccotJNT)  in  order  to  allow  the  seller  to  defer 
the  delivery  of  the  stock.  The  seller,  having  sold  for  delivery 
on  a  certain  date,  stocks  or  shares  which  probably  he  does  not 
possess,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able,  before  the  day  fixed 
for  delivery,  to  buy  them  at  a  cheaper  price  and  so  earn  a  profit, 
finds  on  settling-day  that  the  prices  have  not  gone  down  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation,  and  therefore  pays  the  purchaser  an  agreed 
amount  of  interest  {backwardcUum)  for  the  privilege  of  deferring 
the  deltveiy,  either  in  order  to  procure  the  stock,  or  else  in  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  price  which  will  enable 
him  to  gain  a  profit.    (See  also  Stock  Exchange). 

BACON,  FRANCIS  (Baron  Vesulav,  Viscotnrr  St  Albans) 
(1561-1626),  English  philosopher,  statesman  and  essayist,  was 
bom  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  London,  on  the  2  2nd  of  January 
1 560/1.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  {q.v.S. 
His  mother,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  formeriy  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  She  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  culture,  well  skilled  in  the  classical 
studies  of  the  period,  and  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Reformed  or 
Puritan  Church.  Very  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  early  life  and 
education.  His  health  being  then,  as  always,  extremely  delicate, 
he  probably  received  much  of  his  instruction  at  home.  In  April 
1573  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  for 
three  years  he  resided  with  his  brother  Anthony.  At  Cam- 
bridge he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  several  sciences  as 
then  taught,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  results  attamed  were  alike  erroneous.  Although 
he  preserved  a  reverence  for  Aristotle  (of  whom,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  known  but  little),  he  learned  to  despise 
the  current  Aristotelian  philosophy.  It  yielded  no  fmit,  was 
serviceable  only  for  disputation,  and  the  end  it  proposed  to  itself 
was  a  mistaken  one.  Philosophy  must  be  taught  its  tmc  purpose, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  new  mcUiod  must  be  devised.    With  the 
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univenity. 

Od  the  ijlh  of  Junf  ijtiS  Ik  >n<l  his  bntlwr  Anthony  wtre 
oileted  ii  SKitlali  magiilrorum  at  Cray's  Inn,  Bud  >  lew  months 
later  be  was  »Dt  abroad  witb  Sir  Amyas  Piulct,  lln  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  TTie  dialurbtd  slate  o(  goviniment  and 
society  in  Fnnce  at  that  time  aflorded  him  valuable  political 
insInictiOR.  I(  was  formerty  supposed  that  certain  Notts  on  !Ih 
Slalt  of  Ckniltjtdem,  usually  printed  in  his  woib,  contafn  the 
results  of  his  obMTvations,  but  Spedding  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  ascribing  Ihese  Notts  to  him,  and  that  they  may  be 
attributed  with  more  probability  to  one  of  his  brother  Anthony'a 
correspondent*. 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  Februtuy  ii;8A>  neces^tated 
Bacon's  leHim  to  England,  and  eierdMd  a  very  inlouj  influence 
on  his  fortunes,  A  considerable  uitn  of  money  had  been  laid  up 
by  Sir  Nicholas  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  for  his  youngest  »n, 
the  only  one  otherwise  unprovided  for.  Owing  to  his  sudden 
death,  this  intention  w^  not  carried  out,  and  a  fifth  only  of  the 
money  deswnded  to  Franda.  Thii  was  one  of  the  gravest  mir- 
fortunes  of  hJs  life;  he  sliu^ed  with  insufficient  means,  acquired 
a  habit  of  borrowing  and  waa  never  afterwards  out  of  debt.  As 
it  had  become  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  some  ptofoaon,  he 
•elected  that  of  law,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gny'i  Ion  in 
iSJO- 

In  the  fraEmenI  Z)e  Jofcrftrdofiinu  tfalnrat  PrBntmium 
(written  probably  about  1603)  Bacon  analysea  his  own  mental 
character  and  lays  before  us  the  objects  he  had  in  view  when  he 
entered  on  public  life.     If  his  openiug  sentence, "  Ego  cam  me  ad 

sell  bom  to  be  of  advantage  to  mankind  "),  seems  at  first  ^ght  a 
little  arrogant,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  arrogance  of 
Aristotle's  layaXi^intot,'  who  thinks  himself  worthy  of  great 
Ihingi,  and  ii  worthy.     The  ideal  of  production  of  good  to  the 

with  the  practical  dcsre  to  be  ol  service  to  hla  country.  He 
purposed,  therefore,  to  obtain,  if  posuble,  some  honouraUe  post 
in  the  state  which  would  give  him  the  means  of  realizing  these 
projects,  and  nould  enable  him  (0  do  somewhat  for  the  church, 
the  third  of  the  objects  whoso  good  be  had  at  heart.  The  constant 
striving  after  these  three  ends  is  the  key  to  Bacon's  life.     His 

Intellect  was  far-seeing  and  acute,  quick  and  yet  cautious,  medi- 
tative, methodical  and  free  from  prejudice.  If  we  add  to  this 
account  that  he  seems  to  have  been  of  an  unusually  amiable  dis- 
position  ve  ha  ve  a  fairly  compkte  picture  of  his  mental  chaiaclcr 
at  (his  critical  period  of  tus  hfe. 

In  I  jgo  he  appears  to  have  taken  the  first  step  in  hii  carter  by 
applying,  Ihiough  his unc!e,BHtghley,  the  lord  treasurer,  forsome 
His  suit,  though  weU  received  by  the  1 
6  paniculirs  are. totally  1    ' 


of  succets,    A  long  and  d«qnait  letter  to  Biu^iley*  fluovi 

additional  light  upon  his  character,  and  gives  a  Lint  ai  to  tlia 

Some  time  before  this,  perhaps  as  early  as  15SS,  Bacon  appcua 
<  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nri  of  Essei,  Eliiabeth*! 
vourite.  At  the  close  of  1591  he  was  acting  as  the  eail't 
infidential  adviser,  and  eitxted  himsdf,  together  vith  his 
vther  Anthony,  dlligsitly  in  Che  earl's  servio.  In  February 
;g3  parliament  was  called,  and  Bacon  look  his  seat  for  Middte- 
X.    Tbe-special  occasion  for  which  the  House  had  been  tuns- 

lat  distracted  EllEabcth'a  reign. 

As  Bacon's  conduct  in  this  emergency  aerlotisly  affected  hia 
Ttunes  and  has  been  mu(Ji  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  to 
ate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  whole  bets  of  the  case.  The 
ouse  havmg  hem  duly  informed  of  the  state  necessities,  assented 
I  a  double  subsidy  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
quiute  articles.  Before  this  was  completed,  a  message  arrived 
om  tile  House  of  Lords  reqUQting  a  conference,  which  wai 
granted.    The  committee  of  the  Commons  were  then  informed 
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his  advancement  at  the  bar  was  unusually  rapid,  his  uncle' 
influence  may  have  been  cicrted  in  his  behalf.  In  1589  he 
received  the  first  substantial  piece  of  patronage  from  his  power- 
ful kinsman,  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  oliice  was  worth  about  £t6oo  a  year;  but  it  did  not  become 
vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years.  A  conuderable  period  of  his  life 
thus  slipped  away,  and  his  affairs  had  not  prospered.  He  had 
writien  on  the  condition  of  parties  in  the  church;  he  had  set 
down  his  thoughts  on  pbifasapbical  reform  in  the  lost  tract, 
Trmfnis  Partus  ifjnnui;  but  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  (he 
position  which  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  condition 
■  See  Nil.  Elk.  Iv.  J.  3.  I  lijb. 


nanded  a  triple  subsidy  It 


lected  in 


Ike  Iiotds  could  nt 
that  they  desired  to  confer  on  the  matter.  Tliia 
proposal  of  the  Lords  to  discuss  sui^y  infringed  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons;  accordingly,  when  the  report  of 

the  propised  conference,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  a 
communiistion  from  the  Lonls  might  be  received,  but  that  tba 
actual  deliheiation  on  it  must  be  taken  by  thnnselves  ahme. 
His  motion,  after  some  ddsy.  was  carried  and  the  conference 
was  rejected.  The  Lords  upon  this  lowered  their  demands,  and 
desiredtnerelylo  make  a  communication,  which ,  bemg  legi  tf  mate, 
was  at  once  assented  to.  The  House  had  then  before  them  the 
proposal  for  a  triple  subsidy,  to  be  collected  in  three,  oc,  as  the 
motion  ultimately  was  shaped,  in  four  years,  instead  of  In  ahi, 
as  the  ordinary  custom  would  have  beoL  Baoon,  who  i^roved 
of  the  increased  subsidy,  was  oiq>ased  to  the  short  period  in 
sed  to  raise  it.  He  suggested  that  It  wouM 
.oasihle  for  the  people  to  meet  such  heavy 
.demands,  that  discontent  and  trouble  would  arise,  and  that  the 
better  method  of  procedure  was  to  raise  money  by  levy  or 
imposition.  His  motion  appears  to  have  received  no  support, 
and  the  four  years'  subsidy  was  passed  unanimously.  Bacon, 
as  it  turned  out,  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  increased  taxation,  and  his  conduct, 
though  prompted  by  a  pure  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  queen, 
gave  deep  and  well-nigh  ineradicable  offence.    He  was  accused 

'  "  I  wax  now  aomewhat  ancient ;  one-aod-thirty  yan  k  a  great 

middle  place  ilial  1  could  disduriej  to  serve  her  maieity;  notaaa 
man  born  under  Sd.  that  loveth  honour;  nor  under  Ji^jiier,  that 
loveth  ba^aen  (for  Uie  contemplative  planet  o<ri>'>>  •"  •"'■" 
anderaae — '■— - 
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oC  seding  popularity,  and  was  for  a  time  excluded  from  the  court. 
His  letter  to  Bur^ey,*  who  had  told  him  of  the  queen's 
displeasure  with  his  ^>eech,  offers  no  apology  for  what  he  had 
said,  but  expresses  regret  that  his  motives  should  have  been 
misunderstood.  He  soon  felt  that  the  queen's  anger  was  not  to 
be  appeased  by  such  a  justification.  The  attomey-generakhip 
had  fallen  vacant  and  Baoin  became  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
his  most  formidable  rival  being  his  life-long  antagonist,  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  then  solicitor.  Essex  warmly  espoused  Bacon's 
cause  ahd  earnestly  pressed  his  claims  upon  the  queen;  but 
his  impetuous,  pettish  pleading  tended  to  retard  the  cause. 
Burghley,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  way  promoted  his  nephew's 
interest;  he  would  recommend  him  for  the  soUcitorship,  but 
not  for  the  attorney-generalship;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  secretly  used  his  influence  against  his  cousin. 
The  queen  delayed  the  appointment,  and  Bacon's  fortunes, 
as  they  then  stood,  could  ill  brook  delay.  He  was  harassed  with 
debt  and  at  tiroes  so  disheartened  that  he  contemplated  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  In  March  1594  it  was  at  last  understood 
that  Coke  was  to  be  attorney-general.  Essex,  though  bitterly 
mortified,  at  once  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  endeavour  to 
procure  for  Bacon  the  solid torship;  but  in  this  case  also,  his 
method  of  dealing,  which  was  wholly  opposed  to  Bacon's  advice,' 
seemed  to  irritate  the  queen.  The  old  offence  was  not  yet  for- 
given, and  after  a  tedious  delay,  the  office  was  given,  in  October 
15^5*  to  Serjeant  Thomas  Fleming.  Burghley  and  Sir  John 
Puckering  seem  to  have  assisted  Bacon  honestly,  if  not  over- 
warmly,  in  this  second  application;  but  the  conduct  of  Cedl 
had  roused  suspicions  which  were  not  perhaps  without  foundation. 
Easex,  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  Bacon's  disappointment, 
insisted  on  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  land,  worth  about 
£x8oo,  and  situated  probably  near  Twickenham  Park.  Nor  did 
his  kindness  cease  there;  before  sailing  on  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  in  the  beginning  of  1596,  he  addressed  letters  to  Buck- 
httxst,  Fortescue  and  Egerton,  earnestly  requesting  them  to  use 
their  influence  towards  procuring  for  Bacon  the  vacant  office  of 
master  of  the  n^.  Before  anything  came  of  this  application, 
the  Cadis  expedition  had  resulted  in  a  brilliant  success,  and 
Eatez  became  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  people.  Bacon 
saw  clearly  that  such  a  reputation  would  assuredly  alienate  the 
affecticms  d  the  queen,  who  loved  not  to  have  a  subject  too 
powerful  or  too  popular.  He  therefore  addressed  an  eloquent 
and  imploring  letter  to  the  earl,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  his 
position  and  urging  upon  him  what  he  judged  to  be  the  only 
safe  coarse  of  action,  to  seek  and  secure  the  favour  of  the  queen 
alone;  above  all  things  dissuading  him  from  the  appearance 
of  mflitary  popularity.  His  advice,  however,  was  unpalatable 
and  proved  ineffectual.  The  earl  still  continued  his  usiud  course 
of  dealing  with  the  queen,  depending  solely  upon  her  supposed 
a£kction  for  him,  and  inwnely  jealous  of  any  other  whom  she 
might  seem  to  favour.  His  unskilful  and  unlucky  management 
of  the  sea  expedition  to  Ferrol  and  the  Azores  in  no' way  lowered 
Mt  popularity  with  the  people,  but  undoubtedly  weakened  his 
influence  with  the  queen. 

Bacon's  afitairs  in  the  meantime  had.  not  been  prospering.  He 
had  increased  his  reputation  by  the  publication  in  1597  of  his 
Essays,  along  with  which  were  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil 
and  the  MeditaHongs  Sacrae;  but  his  private  fortunes  were 
in  a  bad  condition.  No  public  office  apparently  could  be 
found  for  him;  a  scheme  for  retrieving  his  position  by  a  marriage 
with  the  wealthy  Widow,  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  failed,  and  in 
1598  he  was'  arrested  for  debt.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  growing  in  favour  with  the  queen.  Some  years  previously 
(perhaps  about  1594),  he  had  begun  to  be  employed  by  her  in 
crown  affairs,  and  he  gradually  acquired  the  standing  of  one  of 
the  learned  counsel,  though  he  had  no  commission  or  warrant, 
and  received  no  salary.    At  the  same  time  he  was  no  longer  on 
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having  sprung  up  between  them,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  earl's 
dislike  of  his  friend's  advice.  The  eari's  affairs  were  then  at  a 
somewhat  critical  stage,  and  as  our  judgment  upon  a  most 
important  q>iaode  in  Bacon's  life  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  events  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  will  be  requisite  to  enter 
somewhat  minutely  into  proceedings  with  which  Bacon  himself 
had  nothing  to  do. 

Ireland  was  then  in  a  rebellious  and  discontented  condition, 
and  it  was  difficult  for  the  Eni^ish  government  to  decide  either 
on  a  definite  course  of  policy  with  regard  to  it,  or  on  a  leader  by 
whom  that  policy  might  be  carried  out.  A  violent  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  queen  and  Essex,  who  for  t>ome  months  retired 
from  court  and  refused  to  be  reconciled.  At  last  he  came  forth 
from  his  seclusion,  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  he  was  in 
person  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland, 
with  a  larger  force  than  had  ever  before  been  sent  into  that 
country.  Into  the  obscure  details  of  this  unhappy  campaign  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter;  one  fact  stands  out  dearly,  that  Essex 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  a  treasonable  design^  His  jealousy  and 
iU-temper  had  been  so  roused  that  the  only  course  open  to  him 
seemed  to  be  the  obtaining  a  powerful  military  force,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  oompd  the  queen  to  reinstate  him  in  her 
favour.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  was  in  contemplation  before 
he  undertook  the  Irish  expedition  u  not  evident,  though  even 
outsiders  at  that  time  entertained  some  suspicions,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  treasonable  character  of  the  negotiations 
carried  on  in  Irdand.  His  plans,  probably  not  very  definite, 
were  disturbed  by  an  imperative  message  from  the  queen, 
ordering  him  not  to  return  to  En^nd  without  her  permission. 
He  at  once  set  off,  and,  trusting  apparently  to  her  affection  for 
him,  presented  liimself  suddenly  before  her.  He  was,  for  the 
moment,  received  kindly,  but  was  soon  afterwards  oidered  to 
keep  his  chamber,  and  was  then  given  into  the  custody  of  the 
lord  keeper  at  York  House,  where  he  remained  till  March  1600. 
His  great  popularity,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  reasons  for 
his  imprisonment,  stirred  up  a  strong  feeling  against  the  queen, 
who  was  reported  to  be  influenced  by  Bacon,  and  such  indignation 
was  raised  against  the  latter  that  his  friends  feared  his  life  would 
be  in  danger.  It  was  at  last  felt  necessary  that  the  queen  should 
in  some  way  vindicate  her  luroceedings,  and  this  she  at  first  did, 
contrary  to  Bacon's  advice,  by  a  declaration  from  the  Star 
Chamber.  This,  however,  gave  little  or  no  satisfaction,  and  it 
was  found  expedient  to  do  what  Bacon  had  always  recommended, 
to  have  a  fair  trial,  yet  not  one  in  which  the  sentence  must  needs 
be  danutging  to  the  earl.  The  trial  accordingly  took  place  before 
a  body  of  her  majesty's  councillors,  and  Bacon  had  a  subordinate 
and  unimportant  purt  in  the  accusation.  Essex  does  not  seem 
to  have  been*  at  all  hurt  by  his  action  in  this  matter,  and  shortly 
after  his  release  they  were  again  on  friendly  terms.  Bacon 
drawing  up  letters  as  if  to  or  from  the  earl  with  the  design  ot 
having  them  brought  before  the  queen.  But  Bacon  did  not  know 
the  true  character  of  the  transactions  in  which  Essex  ha4  been 
engaged.  The  latter  had  been  released  from  all  custody  in 
August,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  James  of  Scotland,  and  was 
counting  on  the  Irish  army  under  his  ally,  Charles  Blount,  Baron 
Mountjoy  (afterwards  earl  of  Devonshire),  the  new  deputy.  But 
Mountjoy  had  apparently  come  to  see  how  useless  the  attempt 
would  be  to  force  upon  the  queen  a  settlement  of  the  succession 
and  declined  to  go  farther  in  the  matter.  Essex  was  thi»  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  his  anger  against  the  queen  being 
roused  afresh  by  the  refusal  to  renew  his  jmonopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  he  formed  the  desperate  project  of  seizing  her  person  and 
compelling  her  to  dttmiss  from  her  council  his  enemies  Raleigh* 
CoUiam,  and  CedL  As  some  pretext,  he  intended  to  affirm  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  these  men,  who  were  in  league  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  plot  was  forced  on  prematurely  by  the  suspicions 
excited  at  court,  and  the  rash  attempt  to  rouse  the  city  of  London 
(8th  of  February  1601)  proved  a  complete  jwco.  The  loaders 
were  arrested  that  night  and  thrown  into  prison.  Although 
the  actual  rising  might  have  appeared  a  mere  outburst  of 
frantic  passion,  the  private  examinations  of  the  most  prominent 
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conspiratofB  fisdOsed  to  Uie  goVBrnneDt  a  plot  so  widely  spread, 
and  involving  so  many  of  the  highest  in  the  land,  that  it  would 
have  been  p^ons  to  have  pressed  home  accusations  agiinst  all 
who  might  be  implicated.    Essex  was  tried  along  with  the  young 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  Bacon,  as  one  o£  her  majesty's  counsel, 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  Coke,  who  was  principal  spokesman, 
managed  the  case  with  great  want  of  skill,  incessantly  allowing 
the  thread  of  the  evidence  to  escape,  and  giving  the  prisoners 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  irrelevant  justifications  and  protesta- 
tions which  were  not  ineffectual  in  distracting  attention  from  the 
real  question  at  issue.    On  the  first  opportunity  Bacon  rose  and 
briefly  pointed  out  that  the  eari's  plea  of  having  done  nothing 
save  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  his  Ufe  from  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  was  weak  and  worthless,  inasmuch 
aa  these  enemies  were  purely  imaginary;  and  he  compared  his 
ease  to  that  of  Peisistratus,  who  had  made'  use  of  a  stMnrvriiat 
similar  stratagem  to  ck>ak  his  real  designs  upon  the  dty  of  Athens. 
He-was  thereupon  interrupted  by  the  earl,  who  proceeded  to 
defend  himself,  by  declaring  tlut  in  one  of  the  letters  drawn  up 
by  Bacon,  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  eari  to  Anthony  Bacon, 
the  existence  of  these  rumours,  and  the  dangers  to  be  Appre- 
hended from  them,  had  been  admitted ;  and  he  continued,  "  If 
these  reasons  were  then  just  and  true,  not  counterfeit,  how  can 
it  -be  that  now  my  pretences  are  false  and  injurious?"    To  this 
Bacon  replied,  that  "  the  letters,  if  they  were  there,  would  not 
Mush  to  be  seen  for  anythfaig  contained  in  them,  and  that  he  had 
spent  more  time  in  vain  in  studying  how  to  make  the  eari  a  good 
servant  to  the  queen  than  he  had  done  in  anything  else."    It 
seems  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general  accounts  of  this  matter,  not 
jonly  that  Bacon's  letters  bear  out  what  he  said,  but  that  the 
earl's  excuses  were  false.    A  second  time  Bacon  was  compelled 
to  interfere  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  those  present  the  real  question  at  issue.    He  animadverted 
strongly  upon  the  puerile  nature  of  the  defence,  and  in  answer 
to  a  remark  by  Essex,  that  if  he  had  wished  to  stir  up  atebdlion 
he  would  have  had  a  larger  compahy  with  him*  pointed  out  that 
his  dependence  was  upon  the  peo{de  of  London,  and  compared 
his  attempt  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise  at  Paris.    To  this  the 
eari  made  little  or  no  reply.    Bacon's  use  of  thiar  illustration  and 
of  the  former  one  of  Peisistratus,  has  been  much  commented  on, 
and  in  general  it  seems  to  have  been  thouj^t  that  had  H  not  been 
lor  his  speeches  Essex  might  have  escaped,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been  afterwards  pardoned.    But  this  view  of  the  matter  dqiends 
on.  the  supposition  that  ISssex  was  guilty  only  of  a  rash 
outbreak.^    That  this  was  not  the  case  was  well  known  to  the 
queen  and  her  coundl.    Unfortunately,  prudential  motives 
hindered  the  publication  of  the  whole  evidence;  the  people, 
consequently,  were  still  ignorant  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime, 
and,  till  recently,  biographers  of  Bacon  have  been  ia  a  like 
ignorance.*    The  earl  hlmsdf,  before  execution,  confessed  his 
guilt  and  the  thorough  justice  of  his  sentence^whilOy  with  singular 
hick  of  magnanimity,  he  incriminated  several  against  whom 
accusations  had  not  been  brought,  among  Othns  his  sister  Lady 
Rich.    After  his  execution  it  was  thought  necessary  that  some 
account  of  the  facts  should  be  drawn  up  and  circulated,  in  order 
to  remove  the  prejudice  against  the  queen's  action  in  the  matter, 
lliis  was  entrusted  to  Bacon,  who  di^w  up  a  Dedaraiion  of  the 
Practices  and  treasons  attempted  and  tommitted  by  Robert,  late 
Earl  of  Essex,  his-  first  draft  being  extensively  altered  and 
corrected  by  the  queen  and  council.    Nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  of  the  reception  given  to  this  official  explanation,  but 
the  ill-fecUng  against  Bacon  was  not  wholly  removed,  and  some 
years  later,  in  1604,  he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mount  joy,  an  Apology  for  his  action  in  the  case.    This  Apology 
gives  a  most  fair  and  temperate  history  of  the  relations  between 
Bacon  and  ^sex,  shows  how  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  one  had 
been  rejected  by  the  other,  and  brings  out  very  clearly  what  we 
Conceive  to  be  the  true  exphination  of  the  matter.    Everything 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Bacon. 

'  The  whole  stoiy  of  Essex  is  given  in  Spedding's  Letters  and  Life, 
It  is  vigorously  told  by  J.  Bruce  in  the  introduction  to  his  Corre' 
tpondence  of  James  VL  wttk  Sv  Robert  Cecil  (Camden  Society.  1861). 


that  Bacon  could  do  was  done  by  Um,  trntH  the  real  nature  of 
Essex's  design  ^as  made  apparent,  and  then,  as  he  had  repeatedly 
told  the  eari,  his  devotion  and  respect  were  for  the  queen  and 
state,  not  for  any  subject;  friendship  cotdd  never  take  rank 
above  loyalty.  Tliose  who  blame  Bacon  must  acquit  Essex  of 
all  wrong-doing. 

Bacon's  private  fortunes,  during  the  period  after  the  death  of 
Essex,  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  £1200  from  the  fines  imposed  on  Catesby,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  but  his  debts  were  sufficient  to  swallow  up  this  and 
much  more.  And,  though  he  was  trusted  by  Elizabeth,  and  on 
good  terms  with  her,  he  seems  to  have  seen  tlMt  he  had  no  chance 
of  advancement.  But  her  death  in  1603,  followed  by  the  im- 
disputed  succession  of  James,  gave -him  new  hopes.  He  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  himself  under  James's  notice, 
writing. to  all  his  friends  at  the  Scottish  court  and  to  the  king 
himself.  He  managed  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the 
king,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mudi  satisfied  with  it.  In 
fact,  while  the  king  confirmed  in  their  situations  those  who  had 
held  crown  offices  under  Elizabeth,  Bacon,  not  holding  his  post 
by  warrant,  was  practically  omitted.  He  was,  however,  con- 
tinued, by  special  order  of  the  king,-  as  learned  counsel  extra- 
ordinary, but  little  or  no  law^  business  appears  to  liave  been 
entrusted  to  him.  He  procured,  thrbu^  his  cotiain  C^,  the 
dignity  of  knighthood,  which,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he 
received  along  with  about  300  others,  on  the  23rd  of  July  1603. 
Between  this  time  and  the  opening  of  James's  first  parliament  be 
was  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  sent  to  the  king  two  pamphlets 
— one  on  the  Union,  the  other  on  measures  for  the  pacification 
of  the  church.  Shortly  after  he  published  his  Apology,  In 
March  J604  pariiament  met,,  and  during  their  short  session 
Bacon's  hands  seem  to  have  been  full  of  work.  It  was  a  busy 
and  stirring  time,  and  events  occurred  during  it  which  carried 
within  them  the  seeds  of  much  future  dissension.  Prerogative 
and  privilege  came  more  than  once  into  collision,  the  abuses 
of  purveyance  and  wardship  were  made  matters  of  conference, 
though  the  thorough  discussion  of  them  was  defened  to  a  suc- 
ceeding session ;  while  James's  temper  was  irritated  by  the 
Objections  brought  against  his  favourite  scheme  of  the  Union, 
and  by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  House  with  regard  to 
religious  affairs.  The  records  are  barely  full  enough  to^eiMble  us 
to  judge  of  the  share  taken  by  Bacon  in  these  discussions;  Ms 
name  generally  appears  as  the  reporter  ci  the  committees  oq 
special  subjects.  We  can  occa^onally,  hiswever,  discern  traces 
of  his  tact  and  remarkable  prudence;  and,  on  the  whole,  his 
attitude,  particulariy  with  regard  to  the  Union  question,  recom- 
mended him  to  James.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  formdly 
installed  as  learned  cotmsel,  receiving  the  salary  of  £40,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  pension  of  £60  yearly.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  commission  to  treat  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
Union;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  whidi  the  dudes  of  that 
body  were  discharged  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  his  influence 
and  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject.  During  the  recess  he 
published  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  dedicated  to  the  king. 

He  was  now  brought  into  relations  with  James,  and  his 
prospects  begdn  to  improve.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know 
what  were  his  ideas  upon  government,  upon  parliaments,  pre- 
rogative, and  so  forth,  since  a  knowledge  of  this  will  clear  up 
much  that  woidd  seem  inexplicable  in  his  life.  It  seems  quite 
evident'  that  Bacon,  from  position,  eariy  training  and,  one 
might  almost  think,-  natural  inclination,  held  as  his  ideal  of 
government  the  l^zabethan  system.  The  king  was  th/t  supretnt 
power,  the  centre  of  law  and  justice,  and  his  prerogative  must  not 
be  infringed.  Pariiament  was  merely  a  body  called  to  consult 
with  the  king  on  emergencies  {circa  ardua  regni)  a)id  to  grant 
supplies.  King  and  parliament  together  make  up  the  statOi 
but  the  former  is  first  in  nature  and  importance*  The  duty 
of  a  statesman  was,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  royal  will  in  t» 
prudent  a  manner  as  possible ;  he  was  the  servant  of  the  king, 
and  stood  or  fell  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  was  not  singular 
in  his  opinions  and  he  was  tmdoubtedly  sincere;  and  it  is  only 
•  See  Letters  and  Life,  w,  177,  vi.  38*  viL  116, 117: 
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by  keeping  tbem  constantly  in  mind  that  we  can  unjfratand  his 
after  relations  with  the  luog. 

In  the  second  parliament  there  was  not  so  much  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  had  aroused  in  the 
Commons  warmer  feelings  towards  the  king;  they  passed  severe 
laws  against  recusants,  and  granted  a  triple  subsidy.  At  the  same 
tinae  they  continued  Uie  collection  of  the  grievances  concerning 
which  they  were  to  move.  In  the  course  of  this  session  Bacon 
married  Alice  Bamham  "  the  alderman's  daughter,  an  handsoow 
maiden,  to  my  liking,"  of  whom  he  had  written  some  years  before 
to  his  cousin  Cecil.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  married  life. 

7he  third  parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  commercial 
and  k^  questions  rising  out  of  the  proposed  Union,  in  particular, 
with  the  dispute  as  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Post  Noli,  Bacon 
argued  ably  in  favour  of  this  measure,  but  the  general  feeling 
was  against  it.  The'  House  would  only  pass  a  bill  abolishing 
liostile  laws  between  the  kingdoms;  but  the  case  of  the  Post 
Natit  being  brought  before  the  law  courts,  was  settled  as  the 
king  wished.  Bacon's  services  were  rewarded  in  June  1607  by 
the  o&ce  of  solicitor.^  Several  years  passed  before  he  gained 
another  step.  Meantime,  though  circumstances  had  thrown  him 
too  much  into  active  life,  he  had  not  forgotten  his  cherished 
project  of  reorganising  natural  science.  A  survey  of  the  ground 
had  been  made  in  the  Advancement^  and  some  short  pieces  not 
published  at  the  time  were  probably  written  in  the  subsequent 
two  or  three  years.  Towards  the  dose  of  1607  he  sent  to  his 
friends  a  small  tract,  entitled  Cogitata  et  Visa^  probably  the  first 
draft  of  what  we  have  under  that  title  In  1609  he  wrote  the 
Bobie  panegyric.  In  felicem  memoriam  Elizabetkae^  and  the 
curiously  learned  and  ingenious  work,  De  Sapicntia  Vtterum ,  and 
completed  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Redcrgntio  PkUotopki- 
arumt  or  treatise  on  the  "  idols  of  the  theatre  ** 

In  16x0  the  famous  fourth  parliament  of  James  met  Pre- 
ffogative,  de^ite  Bacon's  advice  and  efforts,  clashed  more  than 
once  with  liberty;  Salisbury's  bold  schemes  for  relieving  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  king 
proved  abortive,  and  the  House  was  dissolved  in  February  x6i  i 
Bacon  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  debates,  consistently 
ui^ield  the  prerogative,  and  seemed  yet  to  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Commons.  The  death  of  Salisbury,  occurring  soon  after, 
opened  a  position  in  which  Bacon  thought  his  great  political 
skin  and  sagacity  might  be  made  more  immediately  available 
for  the  king's  service.  How  far  he  directly  offered  himself  for 
the  post  of  secretary  is  uncertain,  but  we  know  that  his  hopes 
were  disappointed,  the  king  himself  undertaking  the  duties  of  the 
office.  About  the  same  time  he  made  two  ineffectual  applica- 
tions for  the  mastership  of  the  wards;  the  first,  on  Salisbury's 
death,  when  it  was  given  to  Sir  George  Carey;  the  second,  on 
the  death  of  Carey.  It  is  somewhat  hard  to  iinderstand  why  so 
little  favour  was  shown  by  the  king  to  one  who  had  proved 
himself  able  and  willing  to  do  good  service,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
his  disappointments,  still  contained  zealoudy  to  offer  advice  and 
assistance.  At  last  in  16x3,  a  fair  opportimity  for  promotion 
occurred.  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king's  bench,  and  Bacon,  after  some 
deliberation,  proposed  to  the  king  that  Coke  should  be  removed 
from  his  place  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  transferred  to 
the  king's  bench.  He  gives  several  reasons  for  this  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  but  in  all  probability  his  chief  nnotive  was  that 
pointed  out  by  Spedding,  that  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
there  would  be  kss  danger  of  Coke  coming  into  collision  with  the 
king  on  questions  of  prerogative,  in  handling  which  Bacon  was 
always  very  circumspect  and  tender.  The  vacancy  caused  by 
Coke's  promotion  was  then  filled  up  by  Hobart,  and  Bacon, 
finally,  stepped  into  the  place  of  attorney-general.  The  fact  of 
this  advice  being  offered  and  followed  in  all  essentials,  illustrates 
very  clearly  the  dose  relations  between  the  king  and  Baoon, 
who  had  become  a  confidential  adviser  on  most  occasions  of 
difiioilty.  That  bis  adherence  to  the  royal  party  was  already 
noticed  and  commented  on  appears  from  the  significant  remark 

>  In  Octobar  1608  he  became  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn.    The  ter- 
jeoteoary  was  celebrated  in  1908. 


of  Chamberlain,  who^  after  mentioaing  the  recent  changes  among 
the  law  officials,  says, "  There  is  a  strong  apprehension  that .  .  . 
Bacon  may  prove  a  dangerous  instrument" 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  Bacon!s  relations  with  James,  and 
upon  his  political  sympathies,  by  the  letter  to  the  king  advocating 
the  calling  of  a  parliament,'  and  by  the  two  papers  of  notes  on 
which  his  letter  was  founded.*  These  documents,  even  after 
due  weight  is  given  to  all  considerations  urged  in  their  favour,* 
seem  to  confirm  the  view  already  taken  of  Bacon's  theory  of 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  his  sympathies 
with  the  royal  party  tended  to  blind  him  to  the  true  character 
of  certain  courses  of  action,  which  can  only  be  justified  by  a 
straining  of  political  ethics.  The  advice  he  offered,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, was  most  prudent  and  sagadous,  and  might  have  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  a  man  of  Bacon's  tact  and  skill;  but 
it  was  intensely  one-sided,  and  exhibited  a  curious  want  of 
appreciation  of  what  was  even  then  b^'nning  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  true  relation  of  king,  pariiamcnt  and  people.  Unfortu- 
nately for  James,  he  could  neither  adopt  nor  carry  out  Bacon's 
policy.  The  parliament  which  met  in  April  1614,  in  which  Bacon 
sat  for  Cambridge  University,  and  was  dissolved  in  June,  after  a 
stormy  session,  was  by  no  means  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable  for 
the  king's  purposes.  The  House  was  enraged  at  the  sui4>05ed 
project  (then  much  misunderstood)  of  the  "  Undertakers "; 
objection  was  taken  to  Bacon  being  elected  or  serving  as  a  member 
while  hddixig  office  as  attorney-general;  and,  though  an  excep- 
tion was  made  in  his  favour,  it  was  resolved  that  no  attorney- 
general  should  in  future  be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  parliament 
No  supply  was  granted,  and  the  king's  necessities  were  increased 
instead  of  diminished.  The  emergency  suggested  to  some  of  the 
bishops  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  waa  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  noblemen  and  crown  officials.  The  scheme  was 
afterwards  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  kingdom,  but  lost 
something  of  its  voluntary  character,  and  the  means  taken  to 
raise  the  money,  which  were  not  what  Bacon  would  have  recom* 
mended,*  were  calculated  to  stir  up  discontent  The  general 
dissatisfaction  received  a  somewhat  unguarded  and  intemperate 
expression  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  justices  of  Marlborough  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Oliver  St  John,*  in 
which  he  denouiured  the  attempt  to  raise  funds  in  thL  way  as 
contrary  to  law,  reason  and  religion,  as  constituting  in  the  king 
personally  an  act  of  perjury,  involving  in  the  same  crime  those 
who  contributed,  and  thereby  subjecting  all  parties  to  the  curses 
levelled  by  the  church  at  such  offences. '  St  John  was  summoned 
before  the  Star  Chamber  for  slander  and  treasonable  language; 
and  Bacon,  ex  ojicioj  acted  as  public  prosecutor.  The  sentence 
pronounced  (a  fine  of  £5000  and  imprisonment  for  life)  was 
severe,  but  it  was  not  actually  inflicted,  and  probably  was  not 
intended  to  be  carried  out,  the  success  of  the  prosecution  being 
all  that  was  desired.  St  John  remained  a  short  time  in  prison, 
and  was  then  released,  after  making  a  full  apology  and  submission. 
The  fine  was  remitted.  It  seems  incredible  that  Bacon's  conduct 
on  this  occasion  should  have  been  censured  by  his  biographers. 
The  offence  was  dear;  the  law  was  undoubted;  no  particular 
sympathy  was  exdted  for  the  culprit;  the  sentence  was  iM>t 
carried  out;  and  Bacon  did  only  what  any  one  in  his  place 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  have  done.  The  nature  of  his 
office  involved  him  in  sevecal  trials  tcx  treason  occurring  about  the 
same  time,  and  <me  of  these  is  of  interest  sufficient  to  require 
a  somewhat  longer  ewmlnalion.    Edmund  Peacham '  had  been 

«  Letters  and  Liftf,  iv.  380.  •  Ibid,  Iv.  365-373. 

«  Ibid.  iv.  375-378.  .  •  Ibid.  v.  81-83. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  those  of  the  same  name  who 
held  the  title  of  Baroa  St  John  of  Bletsbo  (see  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. 
vol.  1.  p.  i^  ad  fin.). 

'  Circa  1554-1616;  educated  at  Cambridge;  ordained  priest  1581 ; 
vicar  of  Ridge,  Herts,  1581;  rector  of  HInton  St  Geofige,  Somerset. 
1587;  eventually  condemned  to  death  at  the  Taunton  Aariies  (7th 
Auffust  1615).  The  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  and  Peacham  is 
said  to  have  died  in  gaol  (March  1616).  See  Gardiner's  Hist.  0/ 
England,  ii.  272-283;  StaU  Trials.  W.  869:  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers 
(1603-1606);  Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.  i.  343;  T.  P.  Taswdl- 
Langm«ad(  Bn^isk  Constitutionai  History  (^tb  ed..  1896).  p.4^5- 
Nearly  all  works  on  constiluUooai  law  and  ht«tory  discuss  the  case. 
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oommitted  to  custody  for  a  libel  on  his  superior,  James  Montagu 
(1568^-1618),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  searching  his 
bouse  for  certain  papers,  the  officers  came  upon  some  loose  sheets 
stitched  together  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  the  contents  of  which 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  judged  right  to  lay  them  before 
the  coundL  As  it  was  at  first  suspected  that  the  writing  of 
this  book  had  been  prompted  by  some  disaffected  persons, 
Peacham  was  interrogated,  and  after  he  had  declined  to  give 
any  information,  was  subjected  to  torture.  Bacon,  as  one  of  the 
learned  counsel,  was  ordered  by  the  council  to  take  part  in  this 
examination,  which  was  imdoubtedly  warranted  by  precedent, 
whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  it  Nothing,  however,  was 
extracted  from  Peacham  in  this  way,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
proceed  against  him  for  treason.  Now,  in  the  excited  state  of 
popular  feeUng  at  that  period,  the  fabure  of  government  to 
substantiate  an  accusation  of  treason  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter.  The  king,  with  whom  the  council  agreed,  seeins  there- 
fore to  have  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  beforehand  the 
opinions  of  the  four  chief  judges  as  to  whether  the  alleged  offence 
amounted  to  treason.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unusual'  or 
illegal,  and  no  objection  would  at  that  time  have  been  made  to 
it,  but  James  introduced  a  certain  innovation;  he  proposed  that 
the  opinions  of  the  four  judges  should  be  given  separately  and  in 
private.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  his  motive  for  this 
was  the  suspicion,  or  it  may  be  the  knowledge,  that  Coke  did  not 
consider  the  matter  treasonable.  At  all  events  when  Coke,  who 
as  a  councillor  already  knew  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  consulted 
regarding  the  new  proposal  of  tne  king,  he  at  once  objected  to  it, 
saying  that  "  this  particular  and  auricular  taking  of  opinions  " 
was  "  new  and  dangerous,"  and  "  not  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  realm."  He  at  last  reluctantly  assented,  and  proposed 
that  Bacon  should  consult  with  him,  whOe  the  other  law  officers 
addressed  themselves  to  the  three  puisne  judges.  By  Bacon's 
directions  the  proposd  to  the  three  judges  to  give  their  opinions 
separately  was  made  suddenly  and  confidently,  and  any  scruples 
they  might  have  felt  were  easily  overcome.  The* first  step  was. 
thus  gained,  and  it  was  hoped  that  if  "infusion"  couId.be 
avoided,  if  the  papers  bearing  on  the  case  were  presented  to 
the  judges  quickly,  and  before  their  minds  could  be  swayed  by 
•xtraneous  influence,  their  decision  on  the  case  would  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  king.  It  is  clear  that  the  extraneous  influence 
to  be  feared  was  Coke,  who,  on  being  Addressed  by  Bacon, 
again  objected  to  giving  his  opinion  separately,  and  even  seemed 
to  hope  that  his  brother  judges  after  they  had  seen  the  papers 
would  withdraw  their  assent  to  (pving  their  decisions  privately. 
Even  after  the  discussion  of  the  case  with  Bacon,  he  would  not 
give  his  opinion  until  the  others  had  handed  in  theirs.  What 
the  other  judges  thought  is  not  definitely  known,  but  Bacon 
appears  to  have  been  unable  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  he  had 
devised  for  swaying  Coke's  judgment,*  or  if  he  did  attempt  it, 
he  was  unsuccessful,  for  Coke  finally  gave  an  opinion  consistent 
with  what  he  seems  to  have  held  at  first,  that  the  book  was  not 
treasonable,  as  it  did  not  disable  the  king's  title.  Although  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  were  not  made  pubh'c,  yet  as  we  learn, 
not  only  from  Bacon,  but  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Carleton's 
letters,*  a  rumour  bad  got  about  that  there  was  doubt  as  to 
the  book  being  treasonable.  Under  these  circumstances,  Bacon, 
who  feared  that  such  a  report  might  incite  other  peofde  to 
attempt  a  similar  offence,  proposed  to  the  king  that  a  second 
rumour  should  be  circulated  in  order  to  destroy  the  impression 
caused  by  the  first.  "  I  do  think  it  necessary,"  he  says,  "  that 
because  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  no  coimsel  is  kept,  and  that  it 
is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad  that  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench  do  doubt  of  the  case  that  it  should  not  be  treason,  l^iat  it 
be  given  out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  in  secret,  and  so  a 
fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  upon  the  publication,  in 
that  it  was  never  published.  For  that  (if  your  majesty  marketh 
it)  taketh  away  or  at  least  qualifieth  the  danger  of  the  examt>le; 
for  that  will  be  no  man's  case."*  Bacon's  conduct  in  this  matter 
has  been  curiously  misrepresented.  He  has  been  accused  of 
*  iMmt  amd  IMe^  v.  toi.  *  Ibid.  y.  lai. «. 

>  Ibid,  ▼.  124. 


torturing  the  prisoner,  and  of  tampering  with  the  judges*  by 
consulting  them  before  the  trial;  nay,  he  is  even  represent^ 
as  selecting  this  poor  clergyman  to  serve  for  an  example  to 
terrify  the  disaffected,  as  breaking  into  his  study  and  finding  thet^ 
a  sermon  never  intended  to  be  preached«  which  merely  en- 
couraged the  people  to  resist'  tyranny.*  All  this  lavish  con* 
demnation  rests  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  case.  If  any 
blame  attaches  to  him,  it  must  arise  either  from  his  endeavour 
to  force  Coke  to  a  favourable  decision,  in  which  he  was  in  aO 
probability  prompted  by  a  feeling,  not  uncommon  with  him, 
that  a  matter  of  state  policy  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
some  senseless  legal  quibble  or  precedent,  or  from  his  advice  to  the 
king  that  a  rumour  should  be  set  afloat  which  was  not  strictly 
true. 

Bacon's  share  in  another  great  trial  which  came  on  shortly 
afterwards,  the  Overbury  and  Somerset  case,  is  not  of  sudi  & 
nature  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  in  detaO.*  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  his  letters  about  this  time  show 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  king's  new  favourite, 
the  brilliant  Sir  George  VillierSj  and  that  he  stood  high  in  the 
king's  good  graces.  In  the  early  part  of  1616,  when  Thomas 
Egerton,  Baron  EOesmere  (c.  1540-1617),  the  lord  diancellor, 
was  dangerously  ill.  Bacon  wrote  a  long  and  careful  letter  to  the 
king,  proposing  himself  for  the  office,  idiotdd  it  fall  vacant,  and 
stating  as  frankly  as  possible  of  what  value  he  considered  his 
services  would  be.  In  answer,  he  appears  to  have  received  a 
dbtinet  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  office;  but,  as  EUesmere 
recovered,  the  matter  stood  over  for  a  time.  He  proposed, 
however,  that  he  shotdd  be  made  a  privy  councillor,  in  order  to 
^ve  him  more  weight  in  his  almost  recognized  position  of  adviser 
to  the  king,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1616  he  took  the  oaths  and 
his  seat  at  the  council  board. 

Meanwhile,  his  great  rival  Coke,  whose  constant  tendency  to 
limit  the  prerogative  by  law  and  precedent  had  made  him  an 
object  of  particular  dislike  to  James,  had  on  two  points  come 
into  open  collision  with  the  king's  rights.  The  first  case  was  an 
action  of  praemunire  against  the  court  of  diancery,  evidently 
instigated  by  him,  but  brought  at  the  instance  of  certain  parties 
whose  adversaries  had  obtained  redress  in  the  chancellor's  court 
after  the  cause  had  been  tried  in  the  coiut  of  king's  bench. 
With  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity  Coke  failed  in  inducing  or 
even  forcing  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  on  the  technical  point 
<^f  law  involved  he  was  wrong.  Although  his  motive  was,  In 
great  measure,  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  towards  EUesmere, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  restrict  in  every  possible  way  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which 
was  the  direct  exponent  of  the  king's  Irishes.  The  other  case, 
that  of  the  commendams,  was  more  important  in  itsdf  and  in  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  general  question  involved 
in  a  special  instance  was  whether  or  not  the  king's  prerogative 
included  the  right  of  granting  at  pleasure  livings  in  commendam, 
i.e.  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  who  was  not  the  incumbent  Bacon, 
as  attorney-general,  delivered  a  speech,  which  has  not  been 
reported;  but  the  king  was  informed  that  the  argimients  on  the 
other  side  had  not  been  limited  to  the  special  case,  but  bad 
directly  impugned  the  general  prerogative  right  of  granting 
livings.  It  was  necessary  for  James,  as  a  party  interested,  at 
once  to  take  measures  to  see  that  the  decision  of  the  judgea 
should  not  be  given  on  the  general  question  without  due  con- 
sultation. He  accordin^y  wrote  to  Bacon,  directing  him  to 
intimate  to  the  judges  his  pleasure  that  they  should  delay 
judgment  until  after  discussion  of  the  matter  with  himself. 
Bacon  commnnicafed  first  with  Coke,  who  in  reply  desired  that 
^milar  notice  should  be  given  to  the  other  judges.  This  was 
done  by  Bacon,  though  he  seems  to  hint  that  in  so  doing  he  waa 

*  Macaulay*8  Essay.  *  Campbdl,  Lives,  it.  34a. 

*  The  mysterious  crimes  supposed  to  be  concealed  umicr  the 
obscure  details  of  this  case  have  cast  a  shadow  of  vague  suspicion 
on  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  minute  examination  of  the 
facts  by  Spedding  {Letters  and  Life,  v.  208-3^7)  seems  tcxshow  that 
these  secret  crimes  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  heated  tmai^nationa  of 
romantic  biographers  and  hisforiana 
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goiiif  aHttlCbeywidhiifaittnictioas.  The  judges  took  no  notice 
o(  the  intimation^  proceeded  at  once  to  give  judgment,  and  sent 
a  lettet  in  their  united  names  to  the  king  announcing  what  they 
had  done,  and  declaring  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  and  to  their 
oath  for  them  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  request  that  their  decision 
should  be  delayed.  The  king  was  indignant  at  this  encroach- 
ment, and  acting  partly  on  the  advice  of  Bacon,  held  a  council 
on  the  6th  of  June  16x6,  at  which  the  judges  attended.  James 
then  entered  at  great  length  into  the  case,  censuring  the  judges 
for  the  offensive  form  of  their  letter,  and  for  not  having  delayed 
judgment  upon  hisdemand,  which  had  been  made  solely  because 
he  was  himself  a  party  concerned^  The  judges,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  felt  on  their  knees,  and  imptored  pardon  for  the 
manner  of  their  letter;  but  Coke  attempted  to  justify  the  matter 
contained  in  it,  saying  that  the  delay  required  by  his  majesty 
was  contrary  to  law.  The  point  of  law  was  argued  by  Bacon, 
and  decided  by  the  chanccUor  in  favour  of  the  king,  who  put  the 
question  to  the  judges  individually,  "  Whether,  if  at  any  time, 
in  a  case  .depending  before  the  judges,  which  his  majesty  con- 
ceived to  concern  him  either  .in  power  or  profit,  and  thereupon 
required  to  consult  .with  them,  and  that  they  ^ould  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  the  meantime,  they  ought  not  to  stay  accordingly?" 
To  this  all  gave  assent  except  Coke,  who  said  that  "  when  the 
case  should  be,  he  would  do  that  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do." 
No  notice  was  taken  by  the  king  of  this  famous,  though  somewhat 
evasive,  reply,  but  the  judges  were  again  asked  what  course  they 
would  take  in  the  spedsd  case  now  before  them.  They  all  declared 
that  they  would  not  decide  the  matter  upon  general  grounds 
affecting  the  prerogative,  but  upon  special  circumstances  incident 
to  the  case;  and  with  this  answer  they  were  dismissed.  Bacon's 
conduct  throughout  the  affair  has  been  blamed,  but  apparently 
on  wrong  grounds.  As  attorney  he  was  merely  f  ulfiUing  his  duty 
an  obeying  the  command  of  the  king;  and  in  laying  down  the  law 
on  the  disputed  point,  he  was,  we  may  be  sure,  speaking  his  own 
convictions.  Censure  might  more  reasonably  be  bestowed  on 
him  because  he  deliberately  advised  a  course  of  action  than 
which  nothing  can  be  concdved  better  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch.*  This  appeared  to  Bacon 
justifiable  and  right,  because  the  prerogative  would  be  defended 
and  preserved  intact.  Coke  certainly  stands  out  in  a  better 
light,  not  so  much  for  his  answer,  which  was  rather  indefinite, 
and  the  force  of  which  is  much  weakened  by  his  assent  to  the 
secxmd  question  of  the  king,  but  for  the  general  spirit  of  resistance 
to  encroachment  exhibited  by  him.  He  was  undeniably  trouble- 
some to  the  king,  and  it  is  rio  matter  for  wonder  that  James 
resdved  to  remove  him  from  a  position  where  he  could  do  so 
much  harm.  On  the  26th  June  he  was  called  before  the  council 
to  answer  certain  charges,  one  of  which  was  his  conduct  in  the 
praemunire  question.  He  acknowledged  his  error  on  that  head, 
and  made  little  defence.  On  the  30th  he  was  suspended  from 
council  and  bench,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  in  revising 
certain  obnoxious  opinions  in  his  reports.  He  did  not  perform 
the  task  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and  a  few  months  bter  he 
was  dismissed  from  office. 

Baccm's  services  to  the  king's  cause  had  been  most  important; 
and  as  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  great  favour  with 
Villiers,  his  prospects  looked  brighter  than  before.  According 
to  his  custom,  he  strove  earnestly  to  guide  by  his  advice  the 
conduct  of  the  young  favourite.  His  letters,  in  which  he  analyses 
the  various  relations  in  which  such  a  man  must  stand,  and  pre- 
scribes the  course  of  action  suitable  for  each,  are  valuable  and 
deserving  of  attention.'  Very  striking,  in  view  of  future  events, 
are  the  words'  in  which  he  gives  him  counsel  as  to  his  dealing 
with  judges:  "By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself  by  word  or  letter  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be 
depending,  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  man  to  do  it 
where  you  can  Under  it;  and  by  all  means  dissuade  the  king 
himself  from  it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any,  either  for  their 
friends  or  themselves.    If  it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice; 

>  A  somewhat  similar  case  Is  that  of  the  writ  Dt  Ret€  inconsuUo 
brought  forward  by  Bacon.    See  Lettfrs  and  Life,  v.  214-236. 
*Jpid.  vi.  6,  7,  13-26.  97-56.  «iMiLvi33. 


but  if  the  jiidge  be  so  just,  and  of  so  undaunted  a  courage  (as  he 
ought  to  be)  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  alwaysleavesa  taint 
of  suspicions  and  prejudice  behind  it."  It  is  probable  that  Villiers 
at  this  time  had  really  a  sense  of  the  duties  attaching  to  his  position* 
and  was  willing  to  be  guided  by  a  man  of  approved  wisdom.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  occurred  for  showing  his 
gratitude  and  favour.  Ellesraere  resigned  the  chancellorship  on 
the  5th  of  March  1616/7,  and  on  the  7th  the  great  seal  was 
bestowed  upon  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  Two  months 
later  he  took  his  seat  with  great  pomp  in  the  chancery  court,  and 
delivered  a  weighty  and  impressive  opening  discourse.  He 
entered  with  great  vigour  on  his  new  labours,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  he  was  able  to  report  to  Buckingham  that  he  had  cleared 
off  all  outstanding  chancery  cases.  He  seemed  now  to  have 
readied  the  height  of  his  ambition;  he  was  the  first  law  officer 
in  the  kingdom,  the  accredited  minister  x)f  his  sovereign,  and  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  king  and  his  favourite.  His  course 
seemed  perfectly  prosperous  and  secure,  when  a  slight  storm 
arising  opened  his  eyes  to  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  position. 

Coke  was  in  disgrace  but  not  in  despair;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
way  whereby  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  Buckingham,  through 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  had  an  ample  fortune,  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  brother  of  the  marquess,  who  was  pennUcss  or 
neariy  so.  The  match  was  distasteful  to  Lady  Hatton  and  to  her 
daughter;  a  violent  quarrel  was  the  consequence,  and  Bacon, 
who  thought  the  proposed  marriage  most  unsuitable,  took  Lady 
Hatton's  part.  His  reasons  for  disapproval  he  explained  to  the 
king  and  Buckingham,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  their  indig- 
nation was  strongly  roused  against  him.  He  received  from  both 
bitter  letters  of  reproof;  it  was  rumoured  that  he  would  be  dis- 
graced, and  Buckifigham  was  said  to  have  compared  his  present 
conduct  to  his  previous  unfaithfulness  to  Essex.  Bacon,  who 
seems  to  have  acted  from*  a  simple  desire  to  do  the  best  for 
Buckingham's  own  interests, at  once  changed  his  course,  advanced 
the  match  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  by  a  humble  apology 
appeased  the  indignation  that  had  been  exdtcd  against  him.  It 
had  been  a  sharp  lesson,  but  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly 
after  it,  and  Bacon's  affairs  prospered. 

On  the  4th  of  January  16 1 7/8  he  received  the  higher  title  of  lord 
chancellor;  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  Baron  Verulam 
and  in  January  1 620/1  he  was  created  Viscount  St  Albans.  His 
fame,  too,  had  been  increased  by  the  publication  in  1620  of  his 
most  celebrated  work,  the  Nomm  Organum.  He  seemed  at  Penglh 
to  have  made  satisfactory  progress  towards  the  realization  of  his 
cherished  aims;  the  method  essential  for  his  Instauration  was 
partially  completed;  and  he  had  attained  as  high  a  rank  in  the 
state  as  he  had  ever  contemplated.  But  his  actions  in  that 
position  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country. 

Connected  with  the  years  during  which  he  held  office' is  one 
of  the  weightiest  charges  against  his  character.  Buckingham, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  he  had  received  from  Bacoii  himself, 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  letters  to  him  recommending  the 
causr;S  of  suitors.  In  many  cases  these  seem  nothing  more  than 
letters  of  courtesy,  and,  from  the  general  tone,  it  might  fairly  be 
concluded  that  there  was  no  intention  to  sway  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  illegally,  and  that  Bacon  did  not  understand  the  letters  in 
that  sense.  This  view  is  supported  by  consideration  of  the  few 
answers  to  them  which  are  extant.*  One  outstanding  case,  how- 
ever, that  of  Dr  Steward,*  casts  some  suspidon  on  all  the  others. 
The  terms  of  Buckingham's  note^  concerning  it  might  easily  have 
aroused  doubts;  and  we  find  that  the  further  course  of  the  action 
was  to  all  appearances  exactly  accommodated  to  Dr  Steward,  who 

*  A  position  which  Bacon  in  some  respects  approved.  See  Essays, 
"  Of  Ambition."  "  It  b  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to 
have  favourites;  but  it  is  of  all  others  the  best  tcmcdy  against 
ambitious  great  ones;  for  when  tfie  way  o^ pleasuring  and  displeasur- 
ing iieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over 
great." 

*  Letters  and  Life,  vi.  278,  294-296,  313. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  579-5M.  analysis  of  the  case  by  D.  D.  Heath,  who  ex« 
presses  a  strong  opinion  against  Bacon's  action  in  the  matter. 

'  Ibid^  vL  444- 
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had  been  so  strongly  recommended.  It  is,  of  coarse,  dangerous  to 
form  an  extreme  judgment  on  an  isolated  and  partially  understood 
case,  of  which  also  we  have  no  explanation  from  Bacon  himself, 
but  if  the  interpretation  advanced  by  Heath  be  the  true  one, 
Bacon  certainly  suffered  his  first,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  just 
judgment  on  the  case  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  whole  matter  to  be 
reopened  in  obedience  to  a  request  from  Buckingham. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  understand  Bacon's  position  with 
regard  to  the  king  during  these  years.  He  was  the  first  officer  of 
the  crown,  the  most  able  man  in  the  kingdom,  prudent,  sagacious 
and.  devoted  to  the  royal  party.  Yet  his  advice  was  followed 
only  when  it  chimed  in  with  James's  own  will;  his  influence  was 
of  a  merely  secondary  kind;  and  his  great  practical  skill  was 
employed  simply  in  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  king  in 
the  best  mode  possible.  We  know  indeed  that  he  sympathized 
cordially  with  the  home  policy  of  the  government;  he  had  no 
objection  to  such  monopolies  or  patents  as  seemed  advantageous 
to  the  country,  and  for  this  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed.' 
The  opinion  was  common  at  the  time,  and  the  error  was  merely 
ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.  But  we 
know  also  that  the  patents  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  oppressive, 
and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring  that  Bacon  more  readily  saw 
the  advantages  to  the  government  than  the  disadvantages  to  the 
people.  In  November  1620,  when  a  new  parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  January  following,  he  earnestly  pressed  that 
the  most  obnoxious  patents,  those  of  alehouses  and  inns,  and  the 
monopoly  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  should  be  given  up,  and 
wrote  to  Buckingham,  whose  brothers  were  interested,  advising 
him  to  withdraw  them  from  the  impending  storm.  This  prudent 
advice  was  unfortunately  rejected.  But  while  he  went  cordially 
with  the  king  in  domestic  affairs,  he  was  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  him  on  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Not  only  was  lu: 
personally  in  favour  of  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate,  but  he  foresaw  in  such  a  course  of  action  the  means 
of  drawing  together  more  closely  the  king  and  his  parliament. 
He  believed  that  the  royal  difficulties  would  be  removed  if 
a  policy  were  adopted  with  which  the  people  could  heartily 
sympathize,  and  if  the  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
parliament  and  led  them  on.  But  his  advice  was  n<^erted  by 
the  vacillating  and  peace-loving  monarch,  his  proffered  pro- 
clamation was  put  aside,  and  a  weak,  featureless  production 
substituted  in  its  place.  Nevertheless  the  new  parliament 
seemed  at  first  more  responsive  than  might  have  been  looked  for. 
A  double  subsidy  was  granted,  which  was  expressly  stated  to  be 
"  not  on  any  .consideration  or  condition  for  or  concerning  the 
Palatinate."  The  session,  however,  was  not  far  advanced  when 
the  question  of  patents  was  brought  up;  a  determined  attack 
was  made  upon  the  very  ones  of  which  Bacon  had  been  in  dread, 
and  it  was  even  proposed  to  proceed  against  the  referees  (Bacon 
and  Montagu)  who  had  certified  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
them  in  point  of  law.  This  proposal,  though  pressed  by  Coke, 
was  allowed  to  drop;  while  the  king  and  Buckingham,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Williams,  afterwards  lord  keeper,  agreed 
to  give  up  the  monopolies.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a 
determined  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  Bacon,  and 
that  the  proceeding  against  the  referees  was  really  directed 
against  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  charge  was  dropped  because 
a  more  powerful  weapon  had  in  the  meantime  been  placed  in  his 
enemies'  hands.  This  was  the  accusation  of  bribery  and  corrupt 
dealings  in  chancery  suits,  an  accusation  apparently  wholly 
unexpected  by  Bacon,  and  the  possibility  of  which  beseems  never 
to  have  contemplated  until  it  was  actually  brought  against  him. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  committee  had  been  app>ointcd 
for  inquiring  into  abuses  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Some  illegal 
practices  of  certain  chancery  officials  had  been  detected  and 
punished  by  the  court  itself,  and  generally  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  overhaul  its  affairs,  while  Coke  and  Lionel  Cranfield, 
carl  of  Middlesex  (1575-1645)  directly  attacked  some  parts  of 
the  chancellor's  administration.    But  on  the  14th  of  March  one 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  Bacon's  connexion  with  the  monopolies, 
sec  Gardiner,  Prince  Charles,  &c  ii.  3^-i7^-  Por  his  opinion  of 
monopolies  in  general,  sec  Letters  and  Life,  vi.  49. 


Christopher  Aubrey  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  4nd  chirged 
Bacon  with  having  received  from  him  a  sum  of  money  while  his 
suit  was  going  on,  and  with  having  afterwards  decided  against  him. 
Bacon's  letter*  on  this  occasion  is  worthy  of  serious  attention; 
he  evidently  thou^t  the  diarge  was  but  part  of  the  deliberate 
scheme  to  ruin  him  which  had  already  been  in  progress.  A 
second  accusation  (Edward  Egerton's  case)  folloi^  immediately 
after,  and  was  investigated  by  the  House,  who,  satisfied  that 
they  had  just  matter  for  reprehension,  appointed  the  19th  for  a 
conference  wi  th  the  Lords.  On  that  day  Bacon,  as  he  had  feared, 
was  too  ill  to  attend.  He  wrote'  to  the  Lords  excusing  his 
absence,  requesting  them  to  ai^wint  a  convenient  time  for  his 
defence  and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  imploring  them 
not  to  allow  their  minds  to  be  prejudiced  against  him,  at  the 
same  lime  declaring  that  he  would  not  "  trick  up  an  innooency 
with  cavillations,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  declare  what  he 
knew  or  remembered."  The  charges  rapidly  accumulated,  but 
Bacon  still  looked  upon  them  as  party  D)oves,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  defending  himsdL'*  Nor  did  he  seem  to  have  lost  his  courage, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  common  reports  of  the  day,'  thoi^ 
certainly  they  do  not  appear  worthy  of  very  much  credit 

The  notes'  bearing  up<m  the  interview  which  he  obtained 
with  the  king  show  that  he  had  begun  to  see  more  dearly  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  offences  with  which  he  was  chained, 
that  he  now  felt  it  impossible  altogether  to  exculpate  himsdf,  and 
that  his  hopes  were  directed  towards  obtainmg  some  mitigation 
of  his  sentence.  The  long  roll  of  charges  made  iqx>n  the  zQthof 
April  finally  decided  him;  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  defence,  and 
wrote  to  the  king  begging  him  to  show  him  favour  in  this 
emergency.'  The  next  day  he  sent  in  a  general  confession  to  the 
Lords,'  trusting  that  this  would  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
Lords,  however,  decided  that  it  was  not  sufficient  m  a  ground  lor 
their  censure,  and  demanded  a  detailed  and  particular  confesMon. 
A  list  of  twenty-eight  charges  was  then  seat  him,  to  which  an 
answer  by  letter  was  required.  On  the  joth  of  April  his' "  con- 
fession and  humble  submission  *'*  was  handed  in.  In  it,  after 
going  over  the  several  instances,  he  says,  "  I  do  again  confess, 
that  on  the  points  charged  upon  me,  although  they  should  be 
taken  as  myself  have  declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  neglect;  for  which  I  am  heartily  and  penitently 
sorry,  and  submit  myseHf  to  the  judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  ^ 
the  court."  ^^  On  the  3rd  of  May,  after  considerable  discussion, 
the  Lords  decided  upon  the  sentence,  which  wasi"  That  he  should 
undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  £40,000;  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure;  that  he  should  be  lor 
ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place  or  employment  in  the  state 
or  commonwealth;  that  he  should  never  ut  in  pariiament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court.    This  heavy  sentence  was 

'  Letters  and  Life,  vii.  213:  "  t  know  I  have  clean  hands  and  a 
dean  heart,  and  1  hope  a  clean  house  for  friends  or  servants.  But 
Job  himsdf,  or  whosoever  was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunting 
for  matters  against  him  as  hath  been  used  against  roe,  may  for  a  time 
seem  foul,  specially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark  and  accusa- 
tion is  the  game."  '  Ibid.  vii.  215-216. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  225-226.  From  the  letter  to  the  king  fMarch  25,I02»)^ 
"  When  I  enter  into  mysdf,  I  find  not  the  materials  of  such  a  tem- 
pest as  is  comen  upon  me.  I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knowesh 
best)  never  author  of  an)r  immoderate  counsel,  but  always  desired  to 
have  thine^s  carried  suavibus  modis.  I  have  been  no  avaricious  op- 
pressor of  the  people.  I  have  been  no  haueh  ty  or  intolerable  or  hateful 
man  in  my  conversation  or  carriage.  1  have  inherited  no  hatred 
from  my  father,  but  am  a  good  patriot  boro.  Whence  should  this 
be?  For  these  are  the  thmgs  that  use  to  raise  dislikes  abroad. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when 
the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved  habit  oC 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justioe.  howsoever  I  may  be  fnul,  and 
partake  of  the  abuse  of  the  times. ' 

•  Ibid.  vH.  227.  and  Gardiner,  Prince  Charles,  &c.  I  450. 

•  LHIers  and  Life,  vii.  236,  238.  »  Ibid.  vii.  241. 

•  Ibid.  viL  242-244;  "  It  restcth  therefore  that,  without  fig-leavei, 
I  do  ingenuously  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the  House  but  enough 
to  inform  my  conacience  and  memory,  I  find  matter  sufficient 
and  full,  both  to  move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lorv1«hips  to  condemn  and  censure  me." 

•  Ibid.  viL  252-262.        ^Ibid.  vii.  261.        "Ibid,  vii  170. 
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«iily  partbUy  execuUd.  Tkt  Am  wm  in  effect  remitted  by  the 
king;  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  lasted  for  about  four  day*;  a 
general  pardon  (not  of  course  covering  the  parliamentary  censure) 
was  made  out,  and  tho«gh  delayed  at  the  seal  for  a  time  by  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  was  passed  probably  in  November  162 z.  The 
cause  of  the  delay  seems  to  have  lain  with  Buclungham,  whose 
friendship  had  cooled,  and  who  had  taken  offence  at  the  fallen 
chancellor's  unwillingness  to  part  with  York  House.  This  differ- 
ence was  finally  smoothed  over,  and  it  was  probably  throu^  his  in- 
fluence  that  Bacon  received  the  much-desired  permission  tc  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He  never  again  ^t  in  parliament 
So  ends  this  painful  episode,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
severe  condemnation  of  Bacon,  and  which  still  presents  great 
and  perhaps  insuperable  difficulties.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency 
of  the  most  recent  and  thorough  researches  has  been  towards 
the  opinion  that  Bacon's  own  account  of  the  matter  (from  which, 
indeed,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  chiefly  drawn)  is  substantially 
correcL  He  disting^shes  three  ways  in  which  bribes  may  be 
given,'  and  ingenuously  confesses  that  his  own  acts  amounted 
to  corruption  and  were  worthy  of  condemnation.  Now,  corrup- 
tion strictly  interpreted  would  imply  the  deliberate  sale  of 
justice,  and  this  Bacon  explicitly  denies,  affirming  that  he  never 
**  had  bribe  or  reward  in  his  eye  or  thought  when  he  pronounced 
any  sentence  or  order."  When  we  analyse  the  specific  charges 
against  him,  with  his  answers  to  them,  we  find  many  that  are 
really  of  little  weight.  The  twenty-eighth  and  last,  that  of 
negligence  in  looking  after  his  servants,  though  it  did  him  much 
harm,  may  fairly  be  said  to  imply  no  moral  blame.  The  majority 
of  the  others  are  instances  of  gratuities  given  after  the  decision, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  judgment  of  the  peers  gives  us 
DO  means  of  determining  how  such  gifts  were  looked  upon, 
whether  or  not  the  acceptance  of  them  was  regarded  as  a 
"corrupt"  practice.  In  four  cases  specifically,  and  in  some 
Others  by  implication.  Bacon  confesses  that  he  had  received 
bribes  from  suitors  pendente  lite.  Yet  he  affirms,  as  we  said 
before,  that  his  intention  was  never  swayed  by  a  bribe;  and 
so  far  as  any  of  these  cases  can  be  traced,  his  decisions,  often 
pven  in  conjunction  with  some  other  official,  are  to  all  ai^)earance 
thoroughly  just.  In  several  cases  his  judgment  appears  to  have 
been  given  against  the  party  bestowing  the  bribe,  and  in  at  least 
one  instance,  that  of  Lady  Whartoxi,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  must  have  known  when  accepting  the  present  that  his 
opinion  would  be  adverse  to  her  cause.  Although,  then,  he  felt 
that  these  practices  were  really  corrupt,  and  even  rejoiced  that 
his  own  fall  would  tend  to  purify  the  courts  from  them,*  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  guilty  of  perverting  justice  for  the  sake  of 
reward.  How  far,  then,  is  such  defence  or  explanation  admissible 
and  satisfactory?  It  is  clear  that  two  things  are  to  be  considered: 
the  one  the  guilt  of  taking  bribes  orpresents  on  any  consideration, 
the  other  the  moral  guilt  depending  upon  the  wilful  perversion 
of  justice.  The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  defend 
the  whole  of  Bacon's  conduct  on  the  ground  that  he  did  nothing 
that  was  not  done  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Bacon 
himself  disdaims  a  defence  of  this  nature,  and  we  really  have  no 
direct  evidence  which  shows  to  what  extent  the  offering  and 
receiving  of  such  bribes  then  prevailed.  That  the  practice  was 
common  is  indeed  implied  by  the  terms  in  which  Bacon  speaks 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fact  of  these  gifts  being 
taken  by  officials  was  a  thing  fairly  Well  known,  although' all 
were  aware  of  their  illegal  character,  and  it  was  plain  that  any 
public  «q)0suie  of  such  dealings  would  be  fatal  to  the  individual 
against  whom  the  charge  was  made  out*'    Bacon  knew  all  this; 

■  Letters  and  Life,  vii.  23^336:  "The  first,  of  bargain  and  contract 
for  reward  to  pervert  justice,  pendente  lite.  The  second,  where  the 
judge  conceives  the  cause  to  be  at  an  end.  by  the  information  of  the 
party  or  otherwise,  and  useth  not  such  diligence  as  he  ought  to  inquire 
of  it.  And  the  third,  where  the  cause  is  really  ended,  and  it  is  sine 
JnMde  without  relation  to  any  precedent  promise. . . .  For  the  first  of 
them  1  take  myself  to  be  as  innocent  as  any  bom  upon  St  Innocent's 
Day,  in  my  heart.  For  the  second.  I  doubt  on  some  particulars  I  may 
be  faulty.  And  for  the  last,  I  conceived  it  to  be  no  fault,  but  therein 
1  desire  to  be  better  informed,  that  I  may  be  twice  penitent,  once  for 
the  fact  a»d  again  for  the  error."  '  jUd,  vii.  34a. 

*  JM,  vtt.  244:^   "  Neither  will  your  kNdsbips  forget  th£t  there 


he  was  well  aware  that  the  practice  was  in  itself  indefensible,* 
and  that  his  conduct  was  diercfore  corrupt  and  deserving  of 
censure.  So  far,  then,  as  the  mere  taking  of  bribes  is  concerned, 
he  would  permit  no  defence,  and  his  own  confession  and  judgment 
on  his  action  contain  as  severe  a  condemnation  as  has  ever  been 
passed  upon  him.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  he. does  not  hesitate 
to  call  himself  **  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time";*  and  this  on 
the  plea  that  his  intentions  had  always  been  pure,  and  had  never 
been  affected  by  the  presents  he  received.  His  justification  has 
been  set  aside  by  modem  critics,  not  on  the  grotmd  that  the 
evidence  demonstrates  its  falsity,*  but  because  it  is  inconceivable 
or  unnatural  that  any  man  shotdd  receive  a  present  from  another, 
and  not  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  thereby.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  such  an  a  priori  conviction  is  not  a  sufficient  basis 
on  which  to  found  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  Bacon's  integrity 
as  an  administrator  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  possible  and  conceivable  that  a  present  should 
be  given  by  a  suitor  simply  as  seeking  favourable  consideration 
of  his  cause,  and  not  as  d^rous  of  obtaining  an  unjust  decree, 
and  should  be  accepted  by  the  judge  on  the  same  understanding, 
this  would  not  entitle  one  absolutely  to  accept  Bacon's  state- 
ment. Further  evidence  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  foundation 
to  a  defim'te  judgment  either  way;  and  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able, nay,  almost  impossible,  that  such  can  ever  be  produced. 
In  these  circumstances,  due  weight  should  be  given  to  Bacon's 
own  assertions  of  his  perfect  innocence  and  purity  of  Intention; 
they  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  court  unless  found  in  actual 
contradiction  to  the  facts,  and  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 'case, 
so  far  as  has  yet  appeared.' 

The  remaining  five  years  of  his  fife,  though  he  was  still  harassed 
by  want  of  means,  for  James  was  not  liberal,  were  spent  in  work 
far  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  anything  he  had  accomplished 
in  his  high  office.  In  March  1622  he  presented  to  Prince  Charles 
his  History  of  Henry  VIZ.;  and  immediately,  with  unwearied 
industry,  set  to  woric  to  complete  some  portions  of  his  great  work. 
In  November  1622  appeared  the  HistoriaVentorum',  in  January 
1622/3,  the  Hisloria  Vitae  et  Mortis;  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  De  Augmentis  Scientidrum^  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, with  many  additions,  of  the  Advancement.  Finally,  in 
December  1^24,  he  published  his  Apophthegms,  and  Transialions 
of  some  of  the  Pjo/m?,  dedicated  to  George  Herbert;  and,  in  1625, 
a  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Essays. 

Busily  occupied  with  these  labours,  his  life  now  drew  rapidly 
to  a  close.  In  March  1626  he  came  to  London,  and  when  driving 
one  day  near  Highgate,  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  discover 
whether  snow  would  act  as  an  antiseptic  He  stopped  his 
carriage,  got  out  at  a  Cottage,  purchased  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own 
hands  assisted  to  stuff  it  with  snow.  He  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
chill,  and  became  so  seriously  imwcll  that  he  had  to  be  conveyed 
to  Lord  Anmdd's  house,  which  was  near  at  hand.  Here  his 
illness  increased,  the  cold  and  chill  brought  on  bronchitis  and  he 
died,  after  a  few  days'  suffering,  on  the  9th  <^  April  1626. 

ate  vitia  temporis  as  well  as  vitia  hominis,  and  that  the  beginning  of 
reformations  hath  the  contrary  oower  to  the  pool  of  Betnesda,  for 
that  had  strength  to  core  only  him  that  was  first  cast  in.  and  this 
bath  commonly  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in." 

*  See,  among  nuny  other  passages,  Essays, "  Of  Great  Place  : "  For 
corruptbns  w>  not  only  oind  thine  own  hands  or  thy  servant's 
hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also  from  offering; 
for  int«grity  used  doth  the  one;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a 
■nanifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other;  and  avoid  not  cmly 
the  fault  but  the  suspicion." 

•  Cf.  LeUers  and  Life,  vii.  560!  '*  I  was  the  justest  judge  that  was 
In  England  these  fitty  years;  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in 
I^riiamettt  that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 

'Or  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  distinct  rule  forbidding 
chancellors  and  the  like  officials  to  take  presents.  This  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  case,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  Bacon  says 
LeUers  and  Life,  vii.  233. 

^  Not  only  do  the  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  support  Bacon's 
plea  of  innocence,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  at  a  reversal 
of  any  of  his  numerous  decrees  appears  to  have  been  succcssrul.  ^  Had 
his  decrees  been  wilful  perversions  of  justice,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  some  of  them  should  not  have  been  overtum*^!  S<^  fatten  and 
Life,  vii.  555-562. 
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Bacon's  Works  and  PkUcsopky. 

A  complete  survey  of  Bacon's  works  and  an  estimate  of  his 
place  in  literature  and  philosophy  are  matters  for  a  volume.  It 
is  here  proposed  meitly  to  classify  the  works,  to  indicate  their 
general  character  and  to  enter  somewhat  more  in  detail  upon 
what  he  himself  regarded  as  his  great  achievement, — the  re- 
organization of  the  sciences  and  the  exposition  of  a  new  method 
by  which  the  human  mind  might  proceed  with  security  and 
certainty  towards  the  true  end  of  all  human  thought  and  action. 

Putting  aside  the  letters  and  occasional  writings,  we  may  con- 
veniently distribute  the  other  works  into  three  classes,  Profes- 
sional, LiUrary,  Philosophical.  The  Professional  works  include 
the  Reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  Maxims  of  Law  and  the 
treatise  (possibly  spurious)  on  the  Use  of  the  Law.  "  I  am  in  good 
hope,"  said  Bacon  himself,  "that  when  Sir  Edward  Coke's  reports 
and  my  rules  and  decisions  shall  come  to  posterity,  there  will 
be  (whatsoever  is  now  thought)  question  who  was  the  greater 
lawyer." '  If  Coke's  reports  show  completer  mastery  of  technical 
details,  greater  knowledge  of  precedent,  and  more  of  the  dogged 
grasp  of  the  letter  than  do  Bacon's  legal  writings,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  that  the  latter  exhibit  an  infmitely  more  comprehensive 
intelligence  of  the  abstract  principles  of  jurisprudence,  with  a 
richness  and  ethical  fulness  that  more  than  compensate  for  their 
lack  of  dry  legal  detail.  Bacon  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a 
lawyer  of  the  first  order,  with  a  keen  scientific  insight  into  the 
bearings  of  isolated  facts  and  a  power  of  generalization  which 
admirably  fitted  him  for  thc^  self-imposed  task,  unfortunately 
never  completed,  of  digesting  or  codifying  the  chaotic  mass  of 
the  English  law. 

Among  the  literary  works  are  included  all  that  he  himself 
designated  moral  and  historical  pieces,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
some  theological  and  minor  writings,  such  as  the  Apophthegms. 
Of  the  moral  works  the  most  valuable  are  the  Essays,  which  have 
been  so  widely  read  and  universally  admired.  The  matter  is 
of  the  familiar,  practical  kind,  that  "comes  home  to  men's 
bosoms."  The  thoughts  arc  weighty,  and  even  when  not 
original  have  acquired  a  peculiar  and  unique  tone  or  cast  by 
passing  through  the  crucible  of  Bacon's  mind.  A  sentence  from 
the  Assays  can  rarely  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  any  other 
writer.  The  short,  pithy  .sayings  have  become  popular  mottoes 
and  household  words,  llie  style  is  quaint,  original,  abounding 
in  allusions  and  witticisms,  and  rich,  even  to  gorgcousncss,  with 
piled-up  analogies  and  metaphors.^  The  first  edition  contained 
only  ten  essays,  but  the  number  was  increased  in  i6i  2  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  in  1625  to  fifty-eight  The  short  tract.  Colours  of 
Good  and  Evil,  which  with  the  Meditationes  Sacrae  originally 
accompanied  the  Essays,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
De  Augmentis.  Along  with  these  works  may  be  classed  the 
curiously  learned  piece,  Dt  Sapienfia  Veterum,  in  which  he  works 
out  a  favourite  idea,  that  the  mythological  fables  of  the  Greeks 
were  allegorical  and  concealed  the  deepest  truths  of  their  philo- 
sophy. As  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  myths  the  theory  is  of 
no  value,  but  it  affords  fine  scope  for  the  exercise  of  Bacon's 
unrivalled  power  of  detecting  analogies  in  things  apparently  most 
dissimilar.  The  Apophthegms,  though  hardly  deserving  Mac- 
aulay's  praise  of  being  the  best  collection  of  jests  in  the  world, 
contain  a  number  of  those  significant  anecdotes  which  Bacon 
used  with  such  effeet,  in  his  other  writings.  Of  the  historical 
works,  besides  a  few  fragments  of  the  projected  history  of  Britain 
there  remains  the  Histcry  of  Heltry  VIL,  a  valuable  work,  giving 
a  dear  and  animated  narrative  ^  the  reign,  and  characterizing 
Henry  with  great  skiU.  The  style  is  in  harmony  with  the  matter, 
vigoroUis  and  flowing,  but  naturally  with  less  of  the  quaintness 
and  richness  suitable  to  more  though^ul  and  original  writings. 

» The  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  style  were  noticed  Very  eariy  by  his 
contemporaries.  (See  Utters  and  Life,  i.  268.)  Rakigh  and  Jonson 
have  both  recorded  their  optnioot  of  it,  but  no  one  has  characterized 
it  more  happily  than  his  frKPd.  Sir  Tobte  Matthews. "  A  man  so  rare 
in  knowledge,  of  so  many  several  kinds,  endued  with  the  facility 
and  felicity  of  expresung  it  all  in  so  elegant,  significant,  so  abundant, 
and  yet  so  choke  and  nvishing  a  way  01  words,  of  nietaphon,^  of 
aUu^cms,  as  perhaps  the  world  hath  not  seen  unce  it  was  «  worid." — 
"  AiUiess  to  Cl*  Reader"  prefix«l  to  Collection  ef  English  Letters  (1660) . 


The  series  of  the  literary  works  is  completed  by  the  minor 
treatises  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  questions.  Some  of  the 
latter,  included  among  the  occasional  works,  are  sagadous  and 
prudent  and  deserve  careful  study.  Of  the  former,  the  prindpal 
spedmens  are  the  Meditationes  Sacrae  and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  Paradoxes  (Characters  of  a  believing  Christian  in  paradoxes, 
and  seeming  contradictions), <  which  was  often, and  justly  sus- 
pected, has  been  condusively  proved  by  Grosart  to  be  the  woilt 
of  another  author. 

Philosophical  Works.— Tht  great  mass  of  Bacon's  writings 
consists  of  treatises  or  fragments,  which  dther  formed  integral 
parts  of  his  grand  comprehensive  scheme,  or  were  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  More  exactly  they  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads:  (A)  Writings  originally  intended  to  form  parts  of  the 
Inslauratio,  but  which  were  afterwards  superseded  or  thrown 
aside;  (B)  Works  connected  with  the  Instauratic,  but  not  directly 
induded  in  its  plan;  (C)  Writings  which  actually  formed  part  of 
the  Instauratio  Magna. 

(A)  This  class  contains  some  important  tracts,  which  certainly 
contain  little,  if  anything,  that  is  not  afterwards  taken  up  and 
expanded  in  the  more  elaborate  works,  but  are  not  tmdeserving 
of  attention,  from  the  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  method 
of  treatment.  The  most  valuable  of  them  are:  (i)  The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  of  which  no  detailed  account  need  be  given,  as 
it  is  completely  worked  up  into  the  De  Augmentis,  and  takes  its 
place  as  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio.  (2)  Valerius  Terminus, 
a  very  remarkable  piece,  composed  probably  about  1603,  though 
perhaps  retouched  at  a  later  period.  It  contains  a  brief  and 
somewhat  obscure  outline  of  the  first  two  parts  in  the  IfiStauratio, 
and  is  of  importance  as  affording  us  some  insight  into  the  gmdoal 
development  of  the  system  in  Bacon's  own  mind.  (3)  Temporis 
Partus  Masculus,  another  curious  fragment,  remaritable  not  only 
from  its  contents,  but  from  its  style,  which  is  arrogant  and  offen- 
sive, in  this  respect  unlike  any  other  writing  of  Bacon's.  The 
adjective  masculus  points  to  the  power  of  bringing  forth  fruit 
possessed  by  the  new  philosophy,  and  perhaps  indicates  that  all 
previous  births  of  time  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  feminine  or 
imperfect;  it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense  in  Letters  and 
Life,  vi.  183, "  In  verbis  masculis,  no  flourishing  or  painted  words, 
but  such  words  as  are  fit  to  go  before  deeds."  (4)  Redargutio 
Philosophiarum,  a  highly  finished  piece  in  the  form  of  an  oration, 
composed  probably  about  1608  or  1609,  and  containing  in  pretty 
full  detail  much  of  what  afterwards  appears  in  connexion  with 
the  Idola  Theatri  in  book  i.  of  the  Novum  Organum.  (5)  Cogitcia 
el  Visa,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  minor  philosophical 
writings,  dating  from  1607  (though  possibly  the  tract  in  its  present 
form  may  have  been  to  some  extent  altered),  and  containing  in 
weighty  and  sonorous  Latin  the  substance  of  the  first  book  of 
'Che  Organum.  (6)  The  Descriplio  Glohi  Intellectualis,  which  is  to 
some  extent  intermediate  between  the  Advancement  and  the  De 
Augmentis,  goes  over  in  detail  the  general  classification  of  the 
sdcnces,  and  enters  particularly  on  some  points  of  minor  interest 
(7)  The  brief  tract  De  Inierpretatione  Naturae  Sententiae  Duodecim 
is  evidently  a  first  sketch  of  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  in 
phraseology  is  almost  identical  with  it.  (8)  A  few  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  the  Inquisilio  de  Motu,  the  C4shr  et  Friges,  the  Historia 
Soni  el  Audilus  and  the  Phaenomena  Unfversi,  are  eariy 
spedmens  of  his  Natural  History,  and  exhibit  the  first  tentative 
applications  of  the  new  method. 

(B)  The  second  group  consists  of  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Instauratio,  but  not  forming  part  of  it.  The  most 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  is  the 
philosophic  romance,  the  New  Atlantis,  a  description  of  an  ideal 
state  in  which  the  prindples  of  the  new-  philosophy  are  carried 
out  by  political  machinery  and  under  state  guidance,  and  where 
many  of  the  results  contemplated  by  Bacon  are  in  imagination 
attained.  The  work  was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part;  treating  of  the  laws  of  a  model  commonwealth, 
which  was  never  written.  Another  important  tract  is  the  D* 
Principiis  atgue  Originibus  secundum  Fabulas  Cupidmis  et  Catii, 
where,  under  the  disguise  of  two  old  mythological  stories^  be  (ni 
the  manner  of  the  Sopientia  VeUrum)  finds  the  deepest  truths 
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CMKttiled  The  tnct  b  imittMlly  fataiettiag,  for  iii*it  he 
diKHMPt  at  some  length  the  limits  of  tdeace,  the  ori^D  of  things 
and  the  nature  of  primitive  matter,  giving  at  the  same  time  full 
notices  of  Demociitus  among  the  andent  philosophers  and  of 
Telesio  among  the  modem,  DcKrving  of  attention  are  also  the 
Cogitaticnes  d$  Natura  Rermm^  probably  written  early,  perhaps  in 
1605,  and  the  treatise  <hi  the  theory  of  the  tides,  De  Pluxu  d 
ReJluxH  MiariSf  written  probably  about  1616. 

(C)  The  philosophical  works  which  form  part  of  the  inslauraHo 
must  of  course  be  classed  according  to  the  positions  whidi  they 
respectively  hold  in  that  scheme  of  the  sdences. 

The  great  work,  the  reorganisation  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
restoration  of  man  to  that  oommand  over  nature*  which  he  had 
lost  by  the  fall,  consisted  in  its  final  form  of  six  divisions. 

L  Fartiiumes  ScietUiarum,  a  survey  of  the  sciences,  either  such 
as  then  existed  or  such  as  required  to  be  constructed  afresh— in 
fact,  an  inventory  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  human  mind.  The 
famous  classification*  on  which  this  survey  proceeds  b  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
lliis  division  is  represented  by  the  I>«  Augmentis  SciaUiarum. 

n.  ItUerpretaiio  Naturiu. — After  the  survey  of  all  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  discovery  or  invention,  Gomes  the  new 
method,  by  which  the  inind  of  man  is  to  be  trained  and  directed 
in  its  progress  towards  the  renovation  of  science.  This  diviaon 
is  represented,  though  only  imperfectly^  by  the  Namtm  Organum, 
particularly  book  ii. 

IIL  Hisloria  Natmrdis  H  Experimentalis.^-The  new  method 
is  valueless,  because  inapplicable,  unless  it  be  supplied  with 
materials  duly  collected  and  presented — in  fact,  unless  there  be 
formed  a  competent  natural  history  of  the  PkaeHomcna  Unnersi. 
A  short  introductory  sketch  of  the  requisites  of  such  a  natural 
history,  which,  according  to  Bacon,  is  essential,  necessary,  the 
basis  Mius  negolUt  is  given  in  the  tract  Parasceve,  appended  to 
the  Namtm  Organum.  The  principal  works  intended  to  form 
portions  of  the  history,  and  either  published  by  himself  or  left 
ID  manuscript,  are  Historia  Ventorum^  Historia  Viiae  et  Mortis, 
Hisioria  Densi  d  Rari,  and  the  extensive  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  entitled  5>/ta  Sylvarum, 

IV.  Scala  IntdUdus. — It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
new  philosophy  could  now  be  inaugurated.  Materials  had  been 
supplied,  along  with  a  new  method  by  which  they  were  to  he 
treated,  and  naturally  the  next  step  would  be  the  finished  result. 
But  for  practical  purposes  Bacon  interposed  two  divisions 
between  the  preliminaries  and  the  philosophy  itself.  The  first 
was  intended  to  consist  of  types  or  examples  of  investigations 
conducted  by  the<new  method,  serviceable  for  keeping  the  whole 
process  vividly  before  the  mind,  or,  as  the  title  indicates,  such 
that  the  mind  could  run  rapidly  up  and  down  the  several  steps 
or  grades  in  the  process.  Oi  this  division  there  seems  to  be  only 
one  small  fragment,  the  Filum  Labyrinthi^  consisting  of  but  two 
or  three  pages. 

V.  Prodromi,  forerunners  of  the  new  philosophy.  This  part, 
strictly  speaking,  is  quite  extraneous  to  the  general  design. 
According  to  the  Distribuiio  Operis,*  it  was  to  contain  certain 
speculations  of  Bacon's  own,  not  formed  by  the  new  method,  but 
fc^  the  unassisted  Use  of  his  understanding.  These,  therefore, 
form  temporary  or  uncertain  anticipations  of  the  new  philosophy. 
There  is  extant  a  short  preface  to  this  division  of  the.work,  and 
according  toSpedding,some  of  the  miscellaneous  treatises,  such  as 
De  Principiis,  De  Fluxu  d  Rejluxu,  CogUationes  de  Natura  Rerum, 
may  probably  have  been  intended  to  be  included  under  this  head. 
This  supposition  receives  some  support  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  fifth  part  is  spoken  of  in  the  Nofum  Organum,  i.  1 16. 

VI.  The  new  philosophy,  which  is  the  work  of  future  ages, 
and  the  result  of  the  new  method. 

Bacon's  grand  motive  in  his  attempt  to  found  the  sciences 
anew  was  the  intense  conviction  that  the  knowledge  man 

*  The  division  of  the  sciences  adopted  in  the  great  French  Eneytlo- 
pidie  was  founded  upon  this  classification  of  Boon's.  See  Diderot's 
Frospedus  ((Euvres,  in.)  and  d'Alembert's  Discours  (CEuoresX)  The 
•cheme  should  be  cornered  with  later  attempts  of  the  nme  nature 
by  Amp^.  Coumot,  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

*  See  abo  "  Letter  to  Fulgentio,"  Letters  and  Life,  vii.  S33- 


possessed  was  of  Uttle  service  to  him.  "  The  knowledge  whereof 
the  world  b  now  possessed,  especially  that  of  nature,  extendeth 
not  to  magnitude  and  certainty  of  works."  *  Man's  sovereignty 
over  nature,  which  b  founded  on  knowledge  alone,  had  been  lost, 
and  instead  of  the  free  rebtion  between  things  and  the  human 
mind,  there  was  nothing  but  vain  notions  and  blind  experiments. 
To  restore  the-  original  commerce  between  man  and  nature, 
and  to  recover  the  imperium  kominis,  b  the  grand  object  of  all 
science.  The  want  of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  had  beeta  due  to  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  apprecbtion  of  the  nature  of  philosophy 
and  its  real  aim.  Phik>sophy  is  not  the  science  of  things  divine 
and  human;  it  is  not  the  search  after  truth.  "  I  find  that  even 
'those  that  have  sought  knowledge  for  itself,  and  not  for  benefit 
or  ostentation,  or  any  practical  enablement  in  the  course  of 
their  life,  have  nevertheless  propounded  to  themselves  a  wrong 
mark,  namely,  satisfaction  (which  men  call  Truth)  and  not 
operation."  *  **  Is  there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's 
mind  to  be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things,  where  he  may 
have  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature  and  error  of  man  ?  But 
b  thb  a  view  of  delight  only  and  not  of  discovery  ?  of  content- 
ment and  not  of  benefit  ?  Shall  he  not  as  well  discern  the  riches 
of  nature's  warehouse  as  the  beauty  of  her  shop  ?  Is  truth  ever 
barren  ?  Shall  he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy 
effects,  and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  ?  "  * 
Philosophy  b  altogether  practical;  it  b  of  little  matter  to  the 
fortunes  of  humanity  what  abstract  notions  one  may  entertain 
concerning  the  nature  and  the  principles  of  things.*  This  truth, 
however,  has  never  yet  been  recognized;'  it  has  not  yet  been 
seen  that  the  true  aim  of  all  science  b  "  to  endow  the  condition 
and  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or  works,"  *  or  *'  to  extend 
more  widely  the  limits  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  man."* 
Nevertheless,  it  b  not  to  be  imagined  that  by  this  being  proposed 
as  the  great  object  of  search  there  b  thereby  excluded  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  higher  aims  of  human  life, 
such  as  the  contempbtion  of  truth.  Not  so,  but  by  following 
the  new  aim  we  shall  also  arrive  at  a  true  knowleidge  of  the 
universe  in  which  we  are,  for  without  knowledge  there  b  no 
power;  truth  and  utility  are  in  ultimate  aspect  the  same; 
"  works  themselves  are  of  greater  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
as  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  life."  **  Such  was  the  concep- 
tion of  philosophy  with  which  Bacon  started,  and  in  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  thoroughly  original.  As  hb  object  "was  new  and 
hitherto  unproposed,  so  the  method  he  intended  to  employ  was 
different  from  all  modes  of  investigation  hitherto  attempted. 
"  It  would  be,"  as  he  says,  "  an  unsound  fancy  and  self-con- 
tradictory,  to  expect  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been  done 
can  be  done  except  by  means  which  have  never  yet  been  tried."  " 
There  were  many  obstacles  in  hb  way,  and  he  seems  always  to 
have  felt  that  the  first  part  of  the  new  scheme  must  be  a  pars 
destruens,  a  destructive  criticism  of  all  other  methods.  Opposi- 
tion was  to  be  expected,  not  only  from  previous  philosophies, 
but  especially  from  the  human  mind  itself.  In  the  first  pbce. 
natural  antagonism  might  be  looked  for  from  the  two  opposed 
sects,  the  one  of  whom,  in  despair  of  knowledge,  maintained 
that  all  science  was  impossible;  while  the  other,  resting  on 
authority  and  on  the  learning  thai  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  Greeks,  declared  that  science  was  already  completely  known, 
and  consequently  devoted  their  energies  to  methodizing  and 
elaborating  it.  Secondly,  within  the  domain  of  science  itself, 
properly  so  called,  there  were  two  "  kind  of  rovers  "  who  roust 
be  dbmissed.  The  first  were  the  speculative  or  logical  philo- 
sophers, who  construe  the  universe  ex  analogia  kominis,  and  not 
ex  analogia  mundi,  who  fashion  nature  according  to  preconceived 
ideas,  and  who  employ  in  their  investigations  syllogism  and 
abstract  reasoning.  The  second  class,  who  were  equally  offensive, 
consbted  of  those  who  practised  blind  experience,  which  b  mere 

•  FU.  Lab. ;  Cog.  d  Visa,  i. ;  cf .  Prcf.  to  Ins.  Mag. 

•  Vol.  Ter.  232; cf.  N.  0.  i.  124.      » Letters,  I.  123.    •  N.O.I  1 16. 
»  FU.  Lab.  5:  cf.  N.  O.l^i',  Vol.  Ter.  {Works,  iii.  235);  Ad- 
vancement, bk.  i.  ( Works,  iii.  294). 

•  PiL  Lab.  5:  d.  AT.  O.  L  81 ;  Va/.  Ter.  {Works,  ui.  222 .33A):  Nem 
ittfaalu (IFori^. iii.  156).     '^.O.!.  116.    ^Ibid.llZA.    ^hidA,^ 
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groping  in  the  dark  {vaga  exptrientU  mtra  pdfalh  at),  who 
occasionally  hit  upon  ^kkI  worka  or  inventiona,  whidi,  like 
Atalanta's  apples,  distracted  them  from  further  steady  and 
gradual  progress  towards  universal  truth.  In  place  of  these 
straggling  efforts  of  the  unassisted  human  mind,  a  graduated 
system  of  helps  was  to  be  supplied,  by  the  use  of  which  the  mind, 
when  placed  on  the  right  road,  would  proceed  with  unerring 
and  mechanical  certainty  to  the  invention  of  new  arts  and 
sciences. 

Such  were  to  be  the  pe<niliar  functions  of  Uie  new  method, 
though  it  has  not  definitely  appeared  what  that  method  was, 
or  to  what  objects  it  could  be  applied.  But,  before  proceeding 
to  unfold  his  method.  Bacon  found  it  necessary  to  enter  in  con- 
siderable  .detail  upon  the  general  subject  of  Uie  obstacles  to' 
progress,  and  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Organum  to  the  examination  of  them.  This  disoission,  though 
strictly  speaking- extraneous  to  the  scheme,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  most  important  part  of  his  philosophy,  and 
his  name  is  perhaps  as  much  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
Idols  {Idda)  as  with  the  theory  of  induction  or  the  classification 
of  the  sciences. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kinds  of  fallacies  or  gieneral  classes  of 
errors  into  which  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  fall,  appears  in 
many  of  the  works  written  before  the  If  ovum  Organum,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  varies  in  some  reqtects.  The  classification 
in  the  Orgtmum,  however,  not  only  has  the  author's  sanction, 
but  has  received  the  stamp  of  historical  acceptation;  and  com- 
parison of  the  earlier  notices,  though  a  point  of  literary  interest, 
has  no  important  philo.sophic  bearing,  llie  Idola  {Nov.  Org.  i.  39)^ 
false  notionsof  things,or  erroneousways  of  looking  at  nature,arcof 
four  kinds:  the  first  two  innate,  pertaining  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind  and  not  to  be  eradicated;  the  third  creeping  insensibly 
into  men's  minds,  and  hence  in  a  sense  innate  and  inseparable; 
the  fourth  imposed  from  without  The  first  kmd  are  the  Idola 
TrHfus,  idols  of  the  tribe,  fallacies  incident  to  hunuinity  or  the 
race  in  general.  Of  the^e,  the  most  prominent  are — the  prone- 
ness  to  suppose  in  nature  greater  order  and  regularity  than  there 
actually  is;  the  tendency  to  sui^;>ort  a  preconceived  opinion  by 
affirmative  instances,  neglecting  all  negative  or  opposed  c^ses; 
and  the  tendency  to  generalise  from  few  observations,  or  to  give 
reality  to  mere  abstractions,  figments  of  the  mind.  Manifold 
errors  also  result  from  the  weakness  of  the  senses,  which  affords 
scope  for  mere  conjectui-e;  from  the  influence  exercised  over  the. 
understanding  by  the  will  and  passions;  from  the  restless  desire 
of  the  mind  to  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  principles  of  things; 
and  from  the  belief  that  "  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe," 
whereas,  in  truth,  tHe  world  is  received  by  us  in  a  distorted  and 
erroneous  manner.  The  second  kind  are  the  Idola  Specus,  idols 
of  the  cave,  or  errors  incident  to  the  peculiar  mental  or  bodily 
constitution- of  each  individual,  for  according  to  the  state  of  the 
individual's  mind  is  his  view  of  things.  Errors  of  this  class 
are  innumerable,  because  there  are  numberiess  varieties  of  dis- 
position; but  some  very  prominent  specimens  can  be  indicated. 
Such  are  the  tendency  to  make  all  things  subservient  to,  or  take 
the  colour  of  some  favourite  subject,  the  extreme  fondness  and 
reverence  either  for  what  b  ancient  or  for  what  is  modem,  and 
excess  in  noting  cither  differences  or  resemblances  amongst 
things.  A  practical  rule  for  avoiding  these  b  also  given:  "  In 
general  let  every  student  of  nature  take  this  as  a  rule,  that  what- 
ever his  mind  seizes  and  dwells  upon  with  particular  satisfaction 
b  to  be  held  in  suspicion."'  The  third  class  are  the  Idola  Ftri, 
idols  of  the  market-place,  errors  arising  from  die  influence 
exercised  over  the  mind  by  mere  words.    Thb,  according  to 

*  The  word  Idola  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  Plato.  It  b  used 
twice  in  connexion  with  the  IMatonic  Ideas  {N.  0.  i.  33,  134)  and  is 
contrasted  uith  them  as  the  false  appearance.  The  ^Su>Xow  with 
Plato  is  the  fleeting,  transient  image  of  the  real  thing,  and  thepassag:e 
evidently  referred  to  by  Bacon  is  that  in  the  Rep.  vii.  516  A,  koI 
wfiQtop  flip  rdt  ouis  if  fifvra  Koffopi^^,  ^ai  lurk  fovro  Ir  itHr  Cictvt  rd 
Tt  rOm  tjSpitwutf  k«U  rd  riif  .dXXwv  4SwXa.  tortpw  H  ctird.  It  is 
explained  well  in  the  Advancement,  bk.  i.  {Works,  iii.  287).  (For 
valuable  notes  on  the  Idola,  see  T.  Fowler's  Nov.  Org.  i.  38  notes; 
especially  for  a  comparison  of  the  Idola  with  Roger  Bacon's  Offen- 
■     •  .)  *N.O.l  5».  1 


Bacon,  is  the  moat  tnmbktbmt  fciAd  of  error,  and  has  beea 
especially  fatal  in  philosophy.  For  woids  introduce  a  fallacious 
mode  of  looking  at  things  in  two  ways:  first,  there  are  some 
words  that  are  really  merely  names  for  noo-existent  things, 
which  are  yet  wpposed  to  exbt  simfdy  becaine  they  have  re- 
ceived a  name;  secondly,  there  are  names  hastily  and  tinskilfully 
abstracted  from  a  few  objects  and  applied  recklessly  to  all  that 
has  the  faintest  analogy  with  these  objects,  thus  causing  the 
grossest  confusion.  The  fourth  and  last  class  are  the  Idola 
Tkeatri,  idob  of  the  theatre,  i.e.  fallacious  modes  of  thinking 
resulting  from  received  systems  of  philosophy  and  from  erroneous 
methods  of  demonstration.  The  criticism  of  the  demonstrations 
b  introduced  later  in  close  connexion  with  Bacon's  new  method; 
they  are  the  rival  naodes  of  procedure,  to  which  hb  own  b 
definitely  opposed.  The  phik)s6phics  which  are  "  redargued  " 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  s^hbtical,  of  which  the  best 
example  b  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Bacon,  forces  nattire 
into  hb  abstract  schemata  and  thinks  to  explain  by  definitioaa; 
the  empirical,  which  from  few  and  limited  experiments  leaps 
at  once  to  general  conclusions;  and  the  superstitious,  whidi 
corrupts  philosophy  by  the  introduction  olf  poetical  and 
theological  notions. 

Such  are  the  geneial  causies  of  the  errors  that  infest  the  human 
mind;  by  their  exposure  the  way  is  cleared  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  method.  The  nature  of  thb  method  cannot  be 
understood  tmtil  it  b  exactly  seen  to  what  it  b  to  be  applied. 
What  idea  had  Bacon  of  science,  and  how  b  hb  method  connected 
with  it?  Now,  the  science*  which  was  specially  and  invariably 
contemplated  by  him  was'natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  all  the  sciences;  it  was  to  him  the  type  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  its  method  was  the  method  of  all  true  science.  To  discover 
exactly  the  characteristics  and  the  object  of  natural  i^iilosc^y 
it  b  necessary  to  examine  the  place  it  holds  in  the  general 
scheme  furnished  in  the  Advancement  or  De  AugmenHs. '  All 
human  knowledge,  it  b  there  laid  down,  may  be  referred  to  man's 
memory  or  imagination  or  reason.  In  the  first,  the  bare  facts 
presented  to  sense  are  collected  and  stored  up;  the  exposition 
of  them  b  history,  which  b  either  natural  or  civil.  In  the  second, 
the  matcriab  of  sense  are  separated  or  divided  in  ways  not 
corresponding  to  nature  but  after  the  mind's  own  pleasure,  and 
the  result  b  poesy  or  feigned  history.  In  the  third,  the  materials 
are  worked  up  after  the  model  or  pattern  of  nature,  thou^  we 
are  f»'one  to  err  in  the  progress  from  sense  to  reason; .  the  result 
b  philosophy,  which  b  concerned  either  with  God,,  with  nature 
or  with  man,  the  second  being  the  most  important.  Natural 
philosophy  b  again  divided  into  ^leculative  or  theoretical  and 
operative  or  practical,  according  as  the  end  b  contemplation 
or  works.  Speculative  or  theoretical  natural  philosophy  has  to 
deal  with  natural  substances  and  qualities  and  b  subdivided 
into  physics  and  metaphysics.  Physics  inquires  into  the  efficient 
and  material  causes  of  things;  metaphysics,  into  the  formal  and 
final  causes.  The  principal  objects  of  physics  are  concrete 
substances,  or  abstract  though  physical  quaHties.  The  research 
into  abstract  qualities,  the  fundamental  problem  of  physics, 
comes  near  to  the  metaphysical  study  of  forms,  which  indeed 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  being  more  general,  and  in  having 
as  its  results  a  form  strictly  so  called,  t .«.  a  nattuv  or  quality 
which  b  a  limitation  or  specific  manifestation  of  some  higher 
and  better-known  genus.*  Natural  philosophy  b,  therefore, 
in  ultimate  resort  the  study  of  forms,  and,  consequently,  the 
ftmdamental  problem  of  philosophy  in  general  b  the  discovery 
of  these  forms. 

*'  On  a  given  body  to  nnprate  or  superinduce  a  new  nature  or 
natures,  is  the  work  ana  aim  of  human  power.  ...  Of  a  given 
nature  to  discover  the  form  or  true  specific  difference,  or  nature- 
cngenderinE  nature  {natura  naiurans)  or  source  of  emanation  (for 
these  are  the  terms  which  are  nearest  to  a  description  of  the  thing), 
b  the  work  and  aim  of  human  knowledge."' 

The  questions,  then,  whose  answers  give  the  key  to  the  whole 

Batonian  philosophy,    may  be  put   briefly  thus — What  are 

»  N.  0. 1  79,  80,  98. 108. 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  form  in  Bacon's  theory  tee  also 
Fowler's  N.  (7.  introd.  i  8.  ^N.O.iLi. 
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Corns?  aad  how  is  it  thot  knowM^B  of  tlMm  solves  both 
the  tbeoFetical  and  the  practical  problem  of  science  ?  Bacon 
himself,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passage  quoted  above,  finds 
great  difficulty  in  giving  an  adequate  and  exact  definition  of 
what  he  means  by  a  form.  As  a  general  description,  the  following 
passage  from  the  Novum  Organum,  ii.  4^  may  be  cited. — 

"  The  form  of  a  nature  is  such  that  ^iven  the  form  (be  nature 
infallibly  follows.  .  .  .  Again,  the  form  is  such  that  if  it  be  taken 
away  the  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  .  .  .  Lastly,  the  true  form  is 
Micfa  that  it  deduces  the  given  nature  from  some  source  of  being 
which  is  inherent  in  moie  natures,  and  which  is  better  known  in 
Che  natural  order  of  things  than  the  form  itself."* 

From  this  it  would  appear  that,  since  by  a  naiuri  is  meant 
some  sensible  quality,  superinduced  upon,  or- possessed  by,  a 
body,  so  by  a  form  we  are  to  understand  the  cause  of  that  nature, 
which  cause  is  itself  a  determinate  case  or  manifestation  of  some 
general  or  abstract  quality  inherent  in  a  greater  number  of  objects. 
But  all  these  are  mostly  marks  by  which  a  form  may  be  recognized, 
and  do  not  explain  what  the  form  really  is.  A  further  definition 
is  accordingly  attempted  in  Aph.  13  >~ 

"  The  form  of  a  thing  is  the  very  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  differs 
from  the  form  no  otherwise  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the 
real,  or  the  external  from  the  internal,  or  the  thing  in  reference  to 
the  man  from  -the  thing  in  reference  to  the  universe." 

This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  qoestk>n, -and  from  it  the 

inference  at  onoe  follows,  that  the  forms  are  the  permanent 

causes  or  substances  underlytngall  visible  phenomena,  which  are 

meieiy  manifestations  of  their  activity.    Are  the  forms,  then, 

locces  ^     At  times  it  seems  as  if  Bacon  bad  approodmated  to 

this  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  for  in  several  passages  he 

identifies  forms  with  laws  of  activity.    Thos,  he  says — 

'*  When  I  speak  of  forms  I  mean  nothing  more  than  those  bws 
and  determinations  of  absolute  actuality  which  govern  and  con- 
stitute any  simple  nature,  as  heat,  light,  weight,  in  every  kind  of 
matter  and  subject  that  is  susceptible  of  them.  Thus  the  form  of 
heat  or  the  form  of  light  is  the  same  thing  as  the  law  of  heat  or  the 
law  of  Kght."*  "Matter  rather  than  fonns  shoaU  be  the  object 
ol  our  attention,  its  configurations  and  changes  of  confignrauon, 
and  simple  action,  and  law  of  action  or  motion ;  for  forms  are  fig- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  unless  you  will  call  those  laws  of  action 
forms."  *  *'  Forms  or  true  differences  of  things,  which  are  in  fact 
laws  of  pure  act."  *  "  For  though  m  nature  aothina  really  exists 
besides  individual  bodies,  performing  pure  individual  acts  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  law,  yet  in  philosophy  this  very  law,  and  the  investi- 
gation, discovery  and  explanation  of  it,  is  the  foundation  as  well 
of  knowledge  as  of  operation.  And  it  is  this  law,  with  its  clauses, 
tbat  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  fonns."  * 

Sev^ml  important  condnsions  may  be  drawn  from  these 
passages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  Bacon,  like  the 
Atomicsl  school,  of  whom  he  highly  approved,  had  a  clear 
perception  and  a  firm  grasp  of  the  physical  character  of  natural 
prind^les;  his  forms  are  no  ideas  or  abstractions,  but  highly 
Kenefal  physical  properties.  Further,  it  is  hinted  that  these 
general  qualities  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  modes  of  action  of 
simpie  bodies.  This  fruitful  conception,  however,  Bacon  does 
not  work  out;  and  though  he  uses  the  word  cause,  and  identifies 
form  with  formal  cause,  yet  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
modern  notions  of  cause  as  djrnamical,  and  of  nature  as  in  a 
process  of  flow  or  development,  are  foreign  to  him,  and  that  in  his 
view  of  the  ultimate  problem  of  science,  cause  meant  causa 
immanens,  or  underlying  substance,  effects  were  not  consequents 
but  manifestationSk  and  nature  was  regarded  in  a  purely  statical 
aspect.  That  this  is  so  appears  even  more  clearly  when  we 
examine  his  general  conception  of  the  unity,  gradation  and 
function  of  the  sciences.  That  the  sciences  are  organically 
connected  is  a  thought  common  to  him  and  to  his  distinguished 
predecessor  Koger  Bacon.  "  i  that  hold  it  for  a  great  impedi- 
ment towards  the  advancement  and  further  invention  of 
knowledge,  that  partlcuhr  arts  and  sciences  have  been  dis- 
incorporated trom  general  knowledge,  do  not  understand  one 

■  This  better  knovm  in  the  order  of  nature  is  nowhere  satisfactorily 
explained,  by  Bacon.  Like  his  classification  of  causes,  and  in  some 
degree  bis  notion  of  form  itself,  it  comes  from  Aristotle.  See  An. 
Post.  71  b  33:  Topic,  141  b  5;  Etk.  Nic.  1095  a  y>.  It  should 
be  observed  that  many  writers  maintain  that  the  phrase  should  be 
uotiera  natnra;  others,  noliora  naturae.    See  Fowler's  N.  O.  p.  199 

•  N'  O.^U.  17.        •  !bid.  i.  51.        *  Ibid.  I  75.        » Ibid,  H.  a 


and  the  same  thmg  which  Cicero*s  discourse  and  the  note  and 
conceit  of  the  Grecians  in  their  word  circle' Uaming  do  intend. 
For  I  mean  not  that  use  which  one  science  hath  of  another  for 
ornament  or  help  in  practice;  but  I  mean  it  directly  of  that  use 
by  way  of  supply  of  light  and  information,  which  the  particulars 
and  instances  of  one  science  do  yield  and  present  for  the  framing 
or  correcting  of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  their  very  truth 
and  notion."  *  In  accordance  with  this,  Bacon  placed  at  the 
basis  of  the  particular  sciences  which  treat  of  God,  nature  and 
man,  one  fundamental  doctrine,  the  Prima  Pkilosopkia,  or  first 
philosophy,  the  function  of  which  was  to  display  the  um'ty  of 
nature  by  connecting  into  one  body  of  truth  such  of  the  highest 
axioms  of  the  subordinate  sciences  as  were  not  special  to  one 
science,  but  common  to  several.'  This  first  philosophy  had 
also  to  investigate  what  are  called  the  adventitious  or  tran- 
scendental conditions  of  essences,  such  as  Much,  Little,  Like, 
Unlike,  Possible,  Impossible,  Being,  Nothing,  the  logical  dis- 
cussion of  which  certainly  belonged  rather  to  the  laws  of 
reasoning  than  to  the  existence  of  things,  but  the  physical  or 
real  treatment  of  which  might  be  expected  to  yidd  answers 
to  such  questions  as,  why  certain  substances  are  numerous, 
others  scarce;  or  why,  if  like  attracts  like,  iron  does  not 
attract  iron.  Following  this  summary  philosophy  come  the 
sciences  proper,  rising  like  a  pyramid  in  successive  stages,  the 
lowest  floor  being  occupied  by  natural  history  or  experience,  the 
second  by  physics,  the  third,  which  is  next  the  peak  of  unity,  by 
metaph3rsics.*  The  knowledge  of  the  peak,  or  of  the  one  law 
which  binds  nature  together,  is  perhaps  denied  tO  man.  Of  the 
sciences,  physics,  as  has  been  already  seen,  deals  with  the  efficient 
and  material,  i.e.  with  the  variable  and  transient,  causes  of  things. 
But  its  inquiries  may  be  directed  either  towards  concrete  bodies 
or  towards  abstract  qualities.  The  first  kind  of  investigation 
rises  little  above  mere  natural  history;  but  the  other  is  more 
important  and  paves  the  way  for  metaphysics.  It  handles  the 
configurations  and  the  appetites  or  motions  of  matter.  The 
configurations,  or  inner  structure  of  bodies,  indude  dense,  rare, 
heavy,  light,  hot,  cold,  &c., — in  fact,  what  are  elsewhere  called 
simple  natures.  Motions*  are  dther  simple  or  compound,  the 
latter  being  the  sum  of  a  number  of  the  former.  In  physics, 
however,  these  matters  are  treated  only  as  regards  their  material 
or  effident  causes,  and  the  result  of  inquiry  into  any  one  case 
gives  no  general  rule,  but  only  facilitates  invention  in  some 
similar  instance.  Metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  of  the 
formal  or  final  cause ^^^  of  these  same  substances  and  qualities, 
and  results  in  a  general  rule.  With  regard  to  forms,  the  investiga- 
tion may  be  directed  dther  towards  concrete  bodies  or  towards 
qualities.  >  But  the  forms  of  substances  "  are  so  perplexed  and 
complicated,  that  it  is  either  vain  to  inquire  into  them  at  all,  or 
such  inquiry  as  is  possible  should  be  put  o£F  for  a  time,  and  not 
entered  upon  till  forms  of  a  more  simple  nature  have  been  right^ 
investigated  and  discussed.""  "  To  inquire  into  the  form  of  a 
lion,  of  an  oak,  or  gold,  nay,  even  of  water  or  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit; 
but  to  inquire  the  form  0/  dense,  rare,  hot,  cold,  &c.,  as  wdl 
configurations  as  motions,  which  in  treating  of  physic  I  have  in 

*  Valerius  Terminus,  iil.  M^3o. 

'  Cf.  N.  O.  ii.  27.  Bacon  nowhere  enters  upon  the  ouestioos  of 
fibw  such  a  science  is  to  be  constructed,  and  how  it  can  be  expected 
to  possess  an  independent  method  while  it  remains  the  mere  recep- 
tacle for  the  generalizations  of  the  several  sciences,  and  consequently 
has  a  content  which  varies  with  thdr  progress.  His  whole  conception 
of  Prima  Pkilosopkia  should  be  compared  with  such  a  modem  work 
as  the  First  Principles  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  scale  of  nature  corresponds  with  the 
scale  of  ascending  axioms. 

*  Cf.  also  for  motions,  N.  O.  if.  a8. 

**  The  knowledge  of  final  causes  does  not  lead  to  works,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  them  must  be  rigidly  excluded  from  physics.  Yet  there 
is  no  oppodtion  between  the  physical  and  final  causes;  in  ultimate 
resort  the  mind  is  compelled  to  think  the  universe  as  the  work  of 
reason,  to  refer  facts  to  God  and  Providence.  The  Idea  of  final  cause 
is  also  fruitful  in  sdences  which  have  to  do  with  human  actkm. 
(Cf.  D*Amg.  iii.  cc.  4,  5:  Noo.  Org.  i.  48.  ii.  s.) 

"  De  Aug,  iii.  4.  In  the  Advancement  {Works,  iii.  355)  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  that  they  are  not  to  be  inouired  into.^  One  can  hardly 
see  how  the  Bacooiao  method  couM  have  applied  to  concrete 
subslaacest 
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and  dcEna  thai  part  ol  metaphysic  of  which  wi 


Physio 


iLi^tions  Into  nlimiate  rfaliiy  or  reach  the  inor«  ^ncnl 
cauKs.  Wc  Ibui  at  Dnt  attain  a  dtfnite  CDnduiion  with  r^Eard 
to  [orms,  and  it  BppMri  c1«r  Ihal  in  Bacon's  helicf  lh»  true 
functioD  oEsdimce  wai  Ibt  search  For  akwfundamrnlalphyaicaJ 
qualities,  hJgUy  abattact  and  general,  Iha  combinattona  of  which 
give  viae  10  the  simple  natures  and  complei  phenomena  around 
ui.  Hi)  gene lal  uocept  ion  of  the  univetae  may  therefore  be  called 

poied  la  be  acluiUy  contained  in  the  ph( 


Lghl.  / 


eotlyac 


as  the  o 


pojsibility  of  superinducing  th£ 
matter,  and  u  is  less  reslrainei: 

Nature  thus  presented  itsei 
congeriei  of  phenomena,  the  mi 
primitive  qualities,  which  were 
of  Ihe  things  themselves.  The  t 


I  of  the  efficients."' 


Ibew: 


which* 


id  then. 


thread,  the^m /s^'iiAi,  is  the  new  I 
■>  has  been  freqaently  pointed  out,  the  new  method  could  not 
be  applied  until  facts  had  been  observed  and  coilecied.  This  ii 
an  indispensable  preliminary.  "  Man,  Ihe  servant  and  Inter- 
preter of  nature,  (sn  do  and  undet^tind  ■□  much,  and  so  rnucb 
only,  as  he  ha>  observed  in  fact  or  in  thought  of  the  course  of 
naiute;  beyond  lhi»  he  neither  knows  anything  nor  an  do 
anything."  The  proposition  Ihal  our  knowledge  of  nature 
neceasarfly  bejri"*  ""'h  Observation  and  eiperlence.  Is  common 
to  Bacon  and  many  contemporary  reformers  of  idenct,  but  he 
(aid  peculiar  stress  upon  il,  and  gave  it  a  new  meaning.  What 
he  r«lly  meant  by  observation  wu  a  competent  natural  history 
or  collection  of  facti.  "  The  fim  (ouodalions  of  a  purer  natural 

philosophy  are  laid  in  natural  history. Fiiat  of  all  we  must 

prepare  a  ttalural  ami  tzpcrimrr^al  kislary,  sufficient  and  good; 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  all.">    The  senses  and  the  memory, 

be. a  MtRufraJwn  of  the  senses  and  anolher  of  tbe  memory.  For 
not  only  are  tnslancei  required,  but  these  must  be  arranged  in 
luch  a  manner  as  not  to  distiact  or  confuse  the  mind,  i.(.  table) 

preliminary  colleclion  [he  grealesi  care  mutt  be  taken  Ihal  the 
mind  be  absolutely  free  from  preconceived  ideas;  nature  It  only 
to  be  conquered  by  obedience;  man  must  be  merely  receptive. 
"  All  depends  on  keeping  Ihe  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  facts  of 
Baturt,  and  so  receiving  Iheir  hnages  simply  as  they  are;  for 
Cod  forbid  Ihal  wc  should  give  out  a  dream  ol  our  own  Ima^na- 
tion  for  a  pattern  of  the  world;  rather  may  He  gndoutly  grant 
to  na  to  wiile  an  apocalypae  or  tme  vision  of  the  footsteps  of 
Ihe  Creator  imprinted  on  bis  oeahiro." '    Concealed  among  (he 

piece),  thai  we  sbaD  with  cerlainty  and  mechanical  ease  arrive 
■t  a  true  conclusion.    This  process,  which  forms  the  eaence  of 

reason,  be  called  a  logic;  but  It  diffen  widely  fn>m  the  ordinary 
or  school  logic  in  end,  method  and  form.    Ita  aim  is  to  acquire 


ihereas  Ihe  old  logic  strove  only  alter  dialectic  vici 
'  Thin  the  laat  step  in  the  theoretical  analysis  rivei  I 
ar  the  practical  uperation.    Cf.  AhMoIk.  Eik.  JVk. 


iiL  1.  jj,  rt 
f.  ilMa  Hh. 
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discovery  ol  new  atgamenti.    In  method  the  difference  to  ma 

more  fundamental.  Hitherto  the  mode  of  demonalntion  had 
been  by  the  lyUogisin;  but  the  aylloglsm  ii,  in  many  letpecu, 
an  Incompetent  weapon,  tl  is  compelled  to  accrpt  Iti  Hm 
principles  on  trust  from  the  idence  in  wtiich  it  is  employed;  It 
cannot  cope  with  the  aubtlcty  of  nature;  and  il  is  radically 
vitiated  by  being  founded  on  hastily  and  Inaccurately  abstrxcled 
notions  of  things.  For  a  sylkigism  conaisis  of  propoiilioni, 
propoaitiotis  of  words,  and  words  are  the  aymbola  01  noliona. 
Now  the  first  slep  in  accurate  progress  front  sense  to  reason,  or 
true  jriiilosopby,  is  to  frame  a  bima  nelie  or  accurate  conception 
of  tbe  thing;  but  the  received  logic  never  does  this.     It  flies  o9 

■        ids,  by  tl 


alily. 


nay  be  called  aMiapatio  m 
afiowea  to  prescribe  to  things),  and  is  opposed  to  Ihe  true 
method,  the  inletfreliilie  nalxriu,  in  which  reason  follows  and 
obeys  nature,  discovering  her  secrets  by  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  rule.  Lastly,  the  very  form  of  induction  that  has  been 
used  by  logicians  in  the  collection    •  ■    ■   ■ 


w  kiHWB  fact 


_.    Hi)  a 

makes  no  use  of  ncjustont  or  re|ections,  conclude*  pr 
and  is  always  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  a  negative  Instance.* 
In  radical  opposition  to  thit  method  the  Baconian  induction 
begins  by  supplying  help)  and  guldta  Id  tbe  teoaea,  whoae  uik- 
assiated  information  could  not  be  rehed  on.  Notiooa  were 
formed  carefully,  and  not  Ijltaftera  certain  process  ol  induction 
was  completed.'  The  formation  of  aiioms  wai  le  be  carried  on 
by  a  gradually  ascending  scale.  "  Then  and  only  then  rnay  we 
hope  well  of  Ike  idencea,  when  in  a  iust  scale  of  ascent.and  by 
successive  steps,  nol  inlerrvpted  or  broken,  we  rise  from  par- 
ticular! Id  lesser  aiionu;  and  tlien  to  middle  aiioms,  one  above 
the  other;  and  iut  of  all  to  the  mostgeneraL"*  Finally  Ihe 
very  lorm  of  Induction  itself  rnuat  be  new.  "  The  induction 
which  is  to  be  available  for  Ihe  discovery  and  demonstration  of 
sciences  and  arts  mual  analyse  nature  by  proper  rejeclion)  and 


schunn  it  desely  connected  w 


only  by  Plato.' 
tiona.""    Thisvlcwoflfaefun 


nsof^hese 


able.  -  In  the  whole  Ot  the  prOeesa 
Lnd  objects  to  ajrioms  and  cortciusioaa, 
.  iinr  ar^  deceptive  and  incompctenl. 
has  at  many  faulu.  In  the 
lucK  are  faulty,  foe  the  seme 
■..•■■,ortDDmiDgaare  lobe  supplied 
.  Secondly.  Dorions  are  all  drawn 
He.  and  are  indefinite  and  eoo> 
dcliniie'  and  diatinctly  bovnded. 
ich  infers  Ihe  priDcipIn  of  icience* 
lot,  at  it  oughl,  emiday  e^tuiioM 
nature.     Lastly,  that  melhed  tl 


lie  parent  of  erTtr  and  Ui 


rurteofaUad 


•/hd.  1, 104:  d.  i.  194c 

. .?h?llKOfy  of  iodoclioir"He™rlainly 

that  Plato  hai  uied  a  method  aomewhat  akin  to  hia  own: 

>u[  it  hai  frequently  been  contended  that  his  induction  it  nothing 
iiore  than  Ihe  i'^T^n  of  Ariilotle  (tee  Mmusat's  Batai.  Ifc..  pp. 
■  0-115,  aitdfcracriirclm,  Waddingtoa.  Euab  d>  £i>ti(M,' n.  I«|. 
qq.)    Thia  •ecms  a  misuke.     Bacon  did  not  undcntand  by  in- 


forlhecsi 


and  niectioB.  ,.  ,, _ — 

eucnce  gi  inuMciruiv.  id  this  process  he  waa  led  by  his  doctrine  ol 
forms,  of  which  ft  it  the  oeceaaary  consequence;  it  Is  the  infallible 
retull  ol  hIa  view  of  acJenee  and  ita  problem,  and  Dat  original  at  that 
it.  Whotwo-  ■omptt  Bacon'i  doctrine  of  <>«•  mutt  accept  at  ■■" 
ta.MIiiMbiatbceiyoCthawayinw^-'--'- v-£<^ 


;h  the  caase  nay  be  Bfled  ow 

'  H  that  the  SooUic  «»rcb 

• — an  lodaclioB  ending  in 

o  the  Baconian  iaductiv* 

••f«.0.i.ias. 
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and  is  in  tact  dependent  upon  tint  tlieory.  But  induction  is 
neither  the  whole  of  the  new  method,  nor  is  it  applicable  to  forms 
only.  There  are  two  other  grand  objects  of  inquiry:  the  one, 
the  transformation  <^  concrete  bodies;  the  other,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  latent  powers  and  the  latent  schematism  or  configura- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  first,  in  ultimate  result  it  depends  upon 
the  theory  of  forms;  for  whenever  the  compound  body  can  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  certain  simple  natures,  then  our  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  these  natures  gives  us  the  power  of  super- 
inducing a  new  nature  on  the  concrete  body.  As  regards  the 
latent  process  (latens  processus)  which  goes  on  in  all  cases  of 
generation  and  continuous  development  or  motion,  we  examine 
carefully,  and  by  quantitative  measurements,  the  gradual 
growth  and  change  from  the  first  elements  to  the  com^deted 
thing.  The  same  kind  of  investigation  may  be  extended  to  many 
cases  of  natural  motion,  such  as  voluntary  action  or  nutrition; 
and  though  inquiry  is  here  directed  towards  concrete  bodies,  and 
does  not  therefore  penetrate  so  deeply  into  reality  as  in  research 
for  forms,  yet  great  results  may  be  looked  for  with  more  con- 
Mtnct.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bacon  did  not  complete  this 
portion  of  his  work,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  approaches 
modem  conceptions  of  diange.  The  latent  configuration  {laiens 
sckemaHsmus)  or  inward  structure  of  the  parts  of  a  body  must  be 
known  before  we  can  hope  to  superinduce  a  new  nature  upon  it. 
This  can  only  be  discovered  by  analysis,  which  will  disclose  the 
vltinate  constituents  (natural  particles,  not  atoms)  of  bodies, 
and  lead  back  the  discussion  to  forms  or  simple  natures,  whereby 
alone  can  true  light  be  thrown  on  these  obscure  questions.  Thus, 
fai  all  cases,  scientific  explanation  depends  upon  knowledge  of 
forms;  all  i^ienomena  or  secondary  qualities  are  accounted  for 
by  being  referred  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter. 

The  several  steps  in  the  inductive  investigation  of  the  form  of 
any  nature  flow  readily  from  the  definition  of  the  form  itself. 
For  that  is  always  and  necessarily  present  when  the  nature  is 
present,  absent  when  it  is  absent,  decreases  and  increases  accord- 
ing as  the  nature  decreases  and  increases.  It  is  therefore  requisite 
lor  the  inquiry  to  have  before  us  instances  in  which  the  nature 
b  present.  The  list  of  these  is  called  the  table  of  Essence  and 
Presence  Secondly,  we  must  have  instances  in  which  the  nature 
b  absent;  only  as  such  cases  might  be  infinite,  attention  should 
be  limited  to  such  of  them  as  are  most  akin  to  the  instances  of 
presence.'  The  list  in  this  case  is  called  table  of  Absence  in 
Proximity.  Thirdly,  we  must  have  a  number  of  instances  in 
iHiich  the  nature  b  present  in  different  degrees,  either  increasing 
or  decreasing  in  the  same  subject,  or  variously  present  in  different 
subjects.  This  b  the  table  of  Degrees^  or  Comparison.  After 
the  formation  of  these  tables,  we  proceed  to  apply  what  b  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Baconian  method,  and  that  in  which 
the  antiior  took  most  pride,  the  process  of  exclusion  or  rejection. 
Thb  elimination  of  the  non-essential,  grounded  on  the  funda- 
nental  propositions  with  regard  to  forms^  b  the  most  important 
of  Bacon's  contributions  to  the  logic  of  induction,  and  that  in 
which,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  hb  method  differs  from  all  previous 
l^iilosophies.  It  b  evident  that  if  the  tables  were  complete, 
and  our  notions  of  the  respective  phenomena  dear,  the  process  of 
exclusion  would  be  a  merely  mechanical  counting  out^  and  would 
inJaUiHy  lad  to  the  detection  of  the  cause  or  form.  But  it  b 
just  as  evident  that  these  conditions  can  never  be  adequately 
fulfilled.  Bacon  saw  that  hb  method  was  impracticable  (though 
he  seems  to  have  thought  the  difiiculties  not  insuperable),  and 
therefore  set  to  work,  to  devise  new  helps,  adminiada.  These  he 
enumerates  fii  fl.,  Aph.  21: — Prerogative  Instances ^  Supports 
of  InductioUf  Rectification  of  Indudiont  Varying  the  Investsga- 
tion  according  io  the  Nature  of  the  Subject^  Prerogative  Natures  ^ 
Limits  of  Invesiigationy  Application  to  Practice^  Preparations  for 
InvestigatioHf  the  Ascending  and  Descending  Scale  of  Axioms. 
The  remainder  of  the  Organum  b  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  twenty-seven  classes  of  Prerogative  Instances,  and  though 
it  contains  much  that  b  both  luminous  and  helpful,  it  adds  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  Baconian  method. 

>  That  b  to  aay.  differing  io  nothing  save  the  obteaoe  of  the  nature 
aader  iavestigatioo. 


On  the  other  heacb  we  have  but  a  few  scattered  hints.  But 
although  the  rigorous  requirements  of  science  could  only  be 
fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  all  these  means,  yet  in  their 
absence  it  was  permissible  to  draw  from  the  tables  and  the 
exclusion  a  hypothetical  conclusion,  the  truth  of  which  might 
be  verified  by  the  use  of  the  otho"  processes;  such  an 
hypothesb  b  called  fantastically  the  First  Vintage  ( Vindemialio). 
llie  inductive  method,  so  far  as  exhibited  in  the  Organum,  b 
exemplified  by  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  heat. 

Such  was  the  method  devised  by  Bacon,  and  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  qualities  of  absdute  certainty  and  naechanical 
simplicity.  But  even  supposing  that  thb  method  were  accurate 
and  OHnpletdy  unfolded,  it  b  evident  that  it  could  only  be  made 
applicabte  and  produce  fruit  when  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
have  been  very  completdy  tabulated  and  arranged.  In  this 
demand  for  a  complete  natural  hbtory.  Bacon  also  fdt  that  he 
was  original,  and  he  was  deeply  impr^sed  with  the  necessity  for 
it;*  in  fac^  he  seems  occasionally  to  place  an  even  higher 
value  upon  it  than  upon  hb  Organum,  Thus,  in  the  preface  to 
hb  series  of  works  forming  the  thkd  part  of  the  InstauratiOf  he 
says:  "  It  comes,  therefore,  to  thb,  that  my  Or;afi«m,  even  if  it 
were  completed,  would  not  without  the  Natural  History  much 
advance  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  whereas  the  Natural 
History  without  the  Organum  would  advance  it  not  a  little."* 
But  a  complete  natural  hbtory  b  evidently  a  thing  impossible, 
and  in  fact  a  hbtory  can  only  be  collected  by  attending  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Organum.  Thb  was  seen  by  Bacon,  and 
what  may  be  regarded  as  hb  final  t^iuion  on  the  question  b 
given  in  the  important  letter  to  Jean  Antoine  Baranzano* 
("  Redemptus  ":  1590-1632): — "  With  regard  to  the  multitude 
of  instances  by  which  men  may  be  deterred  from  the  attempt, 
here  b  my  answer.  First,  what  need  to  dissemble  ?  Either 
store  of  instances  must  be  procured,  or  the  business  must  be 
given  up»  All  other  ways,  however  enticing,  are  impassable. 
Secondly,  the  prerogatives  of  instances,  and  the  mode  of  experi- 
menting upon  experiments  of  light  (which  I  shall  hereafter 
exjdain),  will  diminish  the  multitude  of  them  very  much. 
Thirdly,  what  matter,  I  ask,  if  the  description  of  the  instances 
should  fill  six  times  as  many  volumes  as  Pliny's  History  ?  .  .  . 
For  the  true  natural  hbtory  b  to  take  nothing  except  instances, 
connections,  olbervations  and  canons."*  The  Organum  and 
the  History  are  thus  correlative,  and  form  the  two  equally 
necessary  sides  of  a  true  philosophy;  by  their  union  the  new 
philosophy  b  produced. 

Summary. — ^Two  questions  may  be  put  to  any  doctrine  which 
professes'  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  philosophy  or  sdence.  Is 
it  original  ?  Is  it  valuable  ?  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  Bacon's  induction  or  inductive 
method  b  dbtinctiy  hb  own,  though  it  caimot  and  need  not  be 
maintained  that  the  general  spirit  of  hb  philosophy  was  entirdy 
new.* 

The  value  of  the  method  is  the  separate  and  more  difficult 
question  It  has  been  assailed  on  the  most  oj^xwite  grounds. 
Macaulay,  while  admitting  the  accurary  of  the  process,  denied  its 
effidcncy,  on  the  ground  that  an  operation  performed  naturally 
was  not  rendered  more  easy  or  efficadous  by  being  subjected 
to  analysb.^  Thb  objection  b  curious  when  confronted  with 
Bacon's  rdtcrated  assertion  that  the  natural  method  pursued 
by  the  unassbted  human  reason  b  dbtinctiy  opposed  to  hb; 
and  it  b  besides  an  argument  that  teUs  so  strongly  against  many 
sciences,  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless  when  ^>plied  to  any 
one.  There  are,  however,  more  formidable  objecti(»is  against 
the  method.    It  has  been  pointed  out,*  and  with  perfect  justice, 

"  Distrib.  Op,  {Works,  iv.  28) ;  Parascen  (ibid.  251,  252, 255-256); 
Descrip.  Glob.  Intel,  di.  3. 

*  Works,  iL  16:  rf.  N.  O.  i.  130. 

*  A  Barnabite  monk,  professor  of  mathematics  and  phlkMOphy  at 
Annecy. 

*  Ltiters  and  Life,  vii.  377. 

*  For  a  full  dlKussion  of  Bacon's  rdation  to  hb  predeoetsors  and 
contemporaries,  see  Fowler's  N.  O.  introd.  f  13. 

'  Cf.  wlttt  Bacon  says,  N.  O.  i.  130. 

*  Brewster,  L^e  of  Newton  (185^)  (see  particularly  vol.  ii.  403, 
405) ;  Lassoo,  Ober  Bacon  von  Vermims  msstnsckafHtdi*  Principim 
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luugiu  hu  DOl  fdUavnl  the  Baconiati  mctbed, 
Ihbt  no  ooe  discovery  cmn  be  pouted  to  whkh  can  be  definitely 
ucribcd  to  the  use  of  ha  rules,  uid  tlut  men  the  most  cdebnted 
for  their  AcJeDii£c  AcqulTcEDeDtB,  while  paying  homage  1o  the 
Dame  of  Bacon,  practically  set  at  nati^t  bis  moat  cheinhed 
piecepti.  The  iiason  of  this  is  nol  fac  to  ceek,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  by  logidaitf  of  the  most  diamelrioUly  opposed 
schools.  The  mechanical  chaiectei  both  of  the  latunl  hiilory 
and  of  the  logical  method  applied  lo  i(.  resulted  necoiailly  from 
Bacon's  ndically  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  oiuse  and  of 
the  causal  lelatlon.  The  ohole  logiial  or  scientific  problem  is 
treated  as  if  it  wen  one  of  co-eiiatenoe,  lo  which  in  truth  the 
method  of  cidmiDn  (t  scarcely  appHuble,  and  the  utumption 
it  Donatantly  made  that  each  phenomenon  has  one  and  only  one 
cauae.^  The  inductive  formatlan  of  axioms  by  a  fradually 
ascending  scale  is  a  route  which  no  scteiux  has  ever  followed, 
and  by  which  no  science  couhi  ever  make  progress.  The  true 
sdentihc  procedure  is  by  hypothesis  followed  up  and  tested 
by  verihcatioa;  the  most  powerful  instrument  is  the  deductive 
method,  which  Bacon  can  hardly  be  ssid  to  have  recogniaed- 
Tfae  power  oE  frflmiug  hypothesis  points  to  another  want  in  the 
pacooian  dotlrine.  If  that  power  form  part  of  the  true  method, 
then  the  mind  is  not  wholly  passive  or  recipient;  it  antidpatea 
oaiure,  and  moulds  the  experience  tecdved  by  it  in  accordance 
with  its  own  conitnictive  ideas  or  conceptiooa;  and  yet  further, 
the  minds  of  various  invcatigaton  can  never  be  reduced  to  the 
tame  dead  mechanical  levcL^  There  will  still  be  room  for  the 
scientific  use  ol  the  imagination  and  for  Ibe  creative  flashe*  of 
genius.- 
If,  then;  Bacon  hinuell  made  no  contiibutioDi  to  science, 

if  his  method  be  logically  defective,  and  the  pcnblem  to  which 
itwaaappliedaDefromitsnatureincapableoC  adequate  solution, 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked.  How  has  he  come  lo  be  boked 
'  upon  as  the  great  leader  m  tbe  reformation  of  modem  sdence? 
How  is  It  that  he  thoRs  with  Descaita  the  honour  of  inaugurat- 
ing modern  philosophy?  To  this  the  true  answer  seems  lo  be 
that  Bacon  owes  his  position  not  only  to  the  general  spirit  of  his 
phOoaophy,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  into  a  con- 
(iMo):  Ucbig,  Obtr  FrotKU  Boom  vm  VenJsM.  Sc  (iH^I. 
AlltHHigh  Liebig  poims  out  how  little  science  proceeds  acconlui^ 
to  Bacon's  rul^  yet  his  other  crilidiins  ■ccm  of  ejitremely  little 
value^    In  a  very  olfensivc  and  quite  uniuililiable  lone,  which  is 

severely  commentBd  on  by  Sigwart  and  Fisr"^-  ■■ '--  -' 

Baconian  methodiand  its  results.    Tbcaei^l 
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netted  system  the  Dew  mode  of  IhioUng,  and  to  the  Incomparable 
power  and  ehiquence  with  which  he  exponnded  and  enfocced  it. 
Like  all  epoch-mBkiDg  works,  the  Nimim  Ot^huhi  gave  ex- 
pression to  ideas  which  were  already  beginning  to  be  in  Ibe  air. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  a  great  change;  sdmlastidam,  Long 
decaying,  had  begun  to  falli  the  anlhority  not  only  of  school 
doctrines  but  of  the  church  had  been  discarded;  while  hoe  aod 
there  a  few  devoled  experimenleu  were  turning  with  fresh  xeal 
to  the  unwithered  face  of  nature.  The  fruitful  thoughts  which 
lay  under  and  gave  rise  lo  these  scattered  eSorta  of  the  human 
mind,  were  ^theied  up. into  unity,  and  reduced  to  system  in 
the  new  philoeivhy  of  Bacon.'  It  it  assuredly  httle  matter  for 
wonder  that  this  philosophy  should  contain  much  that  is  now 
inapplicable,  and  that  in  many  rcapects  it  should  be  vitiated 
fay  radical  errors.  The  details  of  the  lo^cot  method  on  which 
its  author  laid  the  greatest  stress  have  no t  been  found  of  practical 
service;' yet  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  the  theory  retted, 
the  need  for  rejecting  rash  genecalLeation^  and  tbe  necessity  for 
a  critical  analysis  of  experience,  are  as  true  and  valuable  now  tt 
they  were  then.  Ptogiess  in  scientific  discovery  is  made  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  by  the  employment  of  hypothedt,  and  for  th«t  no 
code  oi  rules  csn  be  laid  down  such  as  Bacon  had  devised.  Yet 
the  fnming  of  hypolbesit  is  no  mere  random  giKuwork;  it  is 
left  not  to  tbe  imagination  alone,  but  to  the  fd'JV'ljSf  fjiufHU/sfs. 
There  it  required  in  the  process  not  merely  a  prelimjnary  ollical 
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canona  of  which  can  be  laid  down  with 
ulate  and  show  grounds  lor  these  lam  ia 
osophy  of  Induction,  and  it  muat  not  be 

and  melaphysiod  tcknc«s  hit  influence  has  been  perhapa  moK 
powerful,  and  hit  authority  has  been  ntoie  fretpieotiy  ivpcaled 
to,  Ihuin  thatof  thephyskaL  lUt  Is  due,  not  M  auKh  to  hb 
expressed  ojunion  that  the  inductive  method  wu  applicible  to 
all  the  tdeios,'  aa  to  the  generally  practical,  ot,  one  Buy  ny, 
Vvtjgmiolio  has  been  already  pointed  out;  with  Rgard  to  axtoma, 
he  says  (^.  O.  i.  io6),  "  la  euablishing  axioms  by  this  kind  of  in- 
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lished  be  framed  to  the  measure  of  these  paniciiiarL  fnHD  whkh  it 
Uderlwd.ot  whether  it  be  biger  or  wider.  Awl  if  It  be  laqpr  aKi 
wider,  we  msse  oliserve  wlictiker,  liy  iikdicatji^  to  us  new  panmdan, 
it  conbm  that  wMsatas  and  Jargeness  as  by  a  odlateral  sacuity, 
that  we  may  not  either  sdck  last  In  things  alieady  knoim,  or  loose^ 
grasp  at  shadows  and  abatinct  forms,  noe  at  tbingB  solid  and  rcaHaea 
Tn  matter."  (Cf.  alas  the  pusage  fnm  YaliHmi  Tttmmiu,  quoMd 
in  ElKs-s  note  OB  tha  nhmv  aphofismj  Of  lb*  syUogfam  iB 
■ays,  "  1  do  not  propose  to  glw  up  the  syUotism  altogether.  5*  is 
incompelcnl  for  the  principal  tlungs  rather  than  uscfeas  for  the 

.,...       .-  .1 1 :_  .1— ,.  „  „,„„  ^j,  K  ^o„y  ,^ 

tnd  the  IneonstaDcy  of  tha 
hat  thereby  It  mavhe  find 

..  .,  —,  . — BOtlou  weU  dafned.    Ia 

physics  you  wisdy  note,  aad  therein  I  agree  with  you,  that  after  CJie 
notlonsof  the  first  chssand  the  axioms  concerning  them  have  been 
by  trtdnction  wril  mode  oat  and  defined,  ^ioglsm  may  be  oppUod 
safely!  onl];  it  must  be  Mtralaed  from  leaping  at  once  to  the  most 
general  notions,  aod  progreaamust  be  made  through  a  fit  aDccession 
of  slept."— j"  Letter  to  Baranaano,"  ZoHtri  vH  Liji.  vii.  X7j\. 
And  with  this  may  be  compared  what  he  says  of  mathenmllcs  \tfA. 
Oil.  a.  S;  PaftmeK.  vE.).  In  his  account  of  ExpineHlia  Lim» 
(At  Aki,  v.  1)  be  COOK*  very  near  Is  Ibe  modera  mode  ol  eipnl- 
Bieatal  reaorclL,    It  is.  he  says,  the  pocedurE  fnm  one  eipir ■ 


Mplo)^.    I 
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eaKghlened  by  tbe  preceptt  of  the  Initriret 
of  SDch  euHiuneats  are  enumented,  and  a 
betwacB  Ibis  and  tb*  inductive  method;  " 


lich  may,  howi 
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tnOhe  ipfalt  of  hh  lyiten.  TbBolb^al  quotioni,  which  hiil 
tgrtmed  the  mindl  (k  ■EUntioiu,  an  by  Um  nlcgited  from 
the  pmince  of  iCMoa  lo  Uut  of  fiitli.  Evm  ruod  miul  tx 
latnintd  from  itriviDg  tFtn  uiilmite  Injth;  it  h  one  of  the 
erron  of  the  human  intdlKt  that  it  will  not  rett  in  ^enenJ 
ptincipka,  hot  muit  piuh  jta  invHtlgatbiDa  deeper^  Eip«ri- 
ente  md  observation  aM  the  only  remediei  agaiiut  prejudice 
and  error.  Into  queidons  of  ntelaphyaki,  aa  commonly  under- 
■tood,  Bacon  on  hardly  be  laid  to  have  entered,  but  a  long 
be  of  thiolcn  have  drawn  inapiratjoa  from  bim,  and  it  b  not 
withoat  jmtlce  that  be  bai  been  looked  npon  ai  (be  ocIgiiiBtor 
and  guiding  spirit  of  what  it  kaowB  >i  Ibe  empirical  Kbod. 


to  philo- 


mlKetiuent thinken.  Themostvalnablcuidcompletei 
of  the  lubtect  !i  contained  in  T.  Fowler'i  edition  of  t: 
Orjamim  (tntrod.  f  14),  It  ia  there  argued  tliat,  botl 
aophy  and  in  natural  loslce,  Bacoo'i  influence  was  immemau 
and  laitlng.  Under  the  former  had  it  ia  pointed  out  (i.)  that 
the  fnndamental  prlnc^le  of  Locke'i  £tiay,  that  all  our  idcai 
are  product  of  sensitiDu  and  reflection,  ia  briefly  atatcd  in  the 
first  aphorism  of  lt>e  JVm«iii  Orgaitum,  and  (iL)  that  the  whole 
almo^here  of  that  treatise  ia  characteristic  of  the  Euay.  Bacoo 
la,  thereton.  regarded  by  many  ai  the  taihcr  of  what  is  most 
chaiacleiisUc  in  English  psychological  qieculalion.  As  be 
himself  said,  be  "  rang  the  bell  which  called  the  wits  together." 
In  the  q)here  of  ethics  he  is  limilatiy  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of 
the  empirical  method.  The  spirit  of  the  De  XiitiiinUo  (bk.  viL) 
•nd  the  bductive  method  which  Is  discussed  in  the  ffmim 
Orpmum  are  at  the  root  of  aQ  theories  which  have  consiructed 
a  moral  code  by  'an  inductive  euminatioo  of  boman  cDnsrion)- 
ness  and  Iht  results  of  actions.  Among  such  theories  uliUiaiiin- 
bm  especially  is  the  natuial  result  of  the  at^lioitian  to  (he 
phenomenoo  of  coDduct  of  Cbe  Baconian  eiperimeittal  method. 
In  this  conneiiDn,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  Hnbbes, 
vbo  hid  been  Bacon's  sccrelaiy,  makea  no  mention  of  Baconian 
inducUoD,  nor  does  he  in  any  of  hit  works  make  any  critical 
teterence  la  Bacon  himself.  It  would,  therefore,  aj^Kar  that 
Bacon's  influence  was  not  immediate. 

In  the  sphere  of  natural  acience,  Bacon's  importance  la  attested 
byTef  crences  to  his  work  In  the  writings  of  the  principal  icientistt, 
Dot  only  English,  but  Flench,  German  and  Italian.  Fowler 
lap.  cii.)  has  collected  from  Descartes.  Cassendi,  S.  Soibihr,  Jean 
Bapliste  du  Hamcl,  quotations  which  sbgw  how  highly  Bacon 
Vru  Tc^rded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Dew  scientific  movement. 
Sorbiere,  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  thbigs  EngKsb,  definitely 
speaks  of  him  as  "  celuy  qui  a  le  plus  pulssamment  solidlf  let 
interests  de  la  physique,  et  excitf  le  monde  k  laire  des  ea- 
ptiiences"  {Rt^ion  fn*  voyagt  en  Angldart.  Cologne,  1666, 
pp.  43-64).  It  was,  however,  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists 
who  raised  Bacoo  to  the  pionade  of  bis  fame  in  France,-  and 
hailed  him  as  "le  p^redela  philosophie eipMmentale "  (LiUra 
lilt  la  Aatliis).     Condillac,  In  the  same  ^liit,  lays  of  Um, 

the  Extydcpfdii,  besides  giving  a  culo^tic  article  "  Bacon  lame,'' 
speaks  of  him  (in  d'AIcmbcrt's  preliminary  discourse)  as  '*le 
plus  grand,  le  plus  universe],  et  le  plus  Eloquent  des  philosophcs." 
Among  other  writers,  Leibnitz  and  Huygeni  give  testimony 
which  is  the  more  valuable  as  behig  criiical  Leibniu  qieaka  of 
Bacon  as  "divini  ingenii  vb',"  and,  like  several  other  Ceraiin 
lutbMs,  classes  him  with  Carapanella;  Huygcni  nfets  to  his 
"  bonnes  mf  thodca."  IF,  however,  we  are  to  atUch  weight  to 
English  wiitcis  of  the  latter  half  of  the  T7th  centuiy,  we  shall  find 
thai  one  of  Bacon's  greatest  achievemBntE  was  the  impetus  given 
by  his  Nea  AUanlii  to  the  loundallon  of  the  Royal  Society  (q.v). 
Dr  Thomas  Sprat  (1635-171J),  bishop  of  Rixbesiet  and  first 
historian  of  the  society,  says  that  Bacon  of  all  othen  "  had  Ibe 
tme  imai^tun  of  the  whole  client "  of  the  enteiprise,  and  thai 
is  hit  works  an  to  be  found  the  best  atgumenti  lor  the  esperi- 
menul  method  o(  natural  philosophy  (Hisl.  0/ 1^  Reyal  Scciaj, 
pp.  j5-jfi,  and  Thomas  Tenison't  Bamiana,  pp.  i64->M). 
*         '    mci  should  be  made  alia  to  Cowley'i 
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Oil  la  At  Royal  Sxiitj,  and  to  Dr  John  WaUit'i  mnarlu  In 
Heame't  Pft/fl«  to  P.  Lamtbi!!i  Ckrnklt  (appendii,  num.  n). 
Joseph  Glanvill,  in  bit  SufA  Siiailifiat  (dedication)  says, 
"  Solomon'i  house  in  the  t/m  Allmilii  waa  ■  prophetic  scheme 
of  the  Royal  Society  ";  and  Heniy  Oldenburg  (c.  1615-167?), 
one  of  the  Grit  tecielanea  of  the  lodcly,  speaks  of  the  new 
eagemeaa  to  obuin  sdeotific  data  aa  "  s  work  begun  by  the  single 
care  and  conduct  of  the  eicellcal  Lord  Verulam."  Boyle,  in 
whose  works  there  are  frequent  eulogistic  references  to  Bacon, 
regarded  himscU  as  a  disciple  and  was  indeed  known  as  a  second 
Bacoo.  The  predominating  influence  of  Bacon's  philosophy  it 
thus  clearly  established  m  the  generation  which  succeeded  bis 
own.  There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  uni- 
veratiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (especially  the  latter)  the  new 
spirit  had  already  modified  the  old  curricula.  Bacon  has  fre- 
qnent^  been  di^>araged  on  the  ground  that  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
Newton  waa  not  ignorant  of  Bacon't  wotka,  and  Dr  Fowler 
eiplaini  hit  silence  with  regard  to  them  on  three  grouuds:  (1) 
that  Bacon's  Tepuiaiion  was  10  wiU  esUbUshed  that  any  delbite 
mention  was  unnecesury,  (i)  thai  it  was  not  customary  >(  the 
time  to  acknowledge  indebt^oeii  to  cootempoiaiy  asd  recent 
wriiers,  and  (3)  that  Newton'!  genius  was  to  strongly  mathe- 
matical (whereat  Bacon's  great  weakness  waa  In  mathematics} 
that  he  had  00  4>edal  reason  to  refer  to  Bacon's  experimentai 
principles. 

11  the  Fottgoing  cumplei  are  held  sufficient  to  establidi  the 
influence  of  Bacon  on  Ok  intellectual  developmest  of  bit  im- 
mediaie  tucccssoti,  it  follows  that  the  whole  trend  of  typically 
English  thought,  not  only  in  natural  science,  but  also  in  mental, 
moral  and  ptJitical  philosophy,  is  tho  logical  fulfilment  of 
Baconian  piinciples.  He  argued  against  IIk  tyranny  of  auth- 
ority, the  vagaries  of  unfettered  imagination  and  the  academic 
aims  of  unpractical  dialectic;  the  vital  energy  and  the  reasoned 
optimism  of  his  language  entirely  outweigh  the  fact  that  hia 
contributions  to  the  stock  of  actual  scientific  knowledge  were 
practically  inconsiderable.  It  may  be  freely  adqiitled  that  in 
the  domabi  of  logic  there  It  nothing  In  tbeOrfdnuM  that  has  not 
been  aon  instructively  analysed  either  by  A.istotle  himself  01 
In  modem  works;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  probably  no  work 
which  Is  a  better  and  more  stimulating  introduction  to  logical 
study,  Iti  terse,  epigrammatic  phrases  nnk  bito  the  fibre  of 
the  mind,  and  are  a  healthy  warning  against  crude,  immature 
genenliiation. 

WhQc,  therefore,  it  is  a  proEonnd  mlatake  to  regard  Bacon  as  a 
great  constructive  philosopher,  or  even  as  a  lonely  pioneer  of 
modem  thought,  it  is  quite  unfair  to  speak  of  him  aa  a  trifler- 
HIs  great  work  consists  in  the  Fact  that  he  summed  up  the  fault! 
which  tike  widening  of  knowledge  had  disclosed  in  medieval 
thoui^t,  and  in  this  sense  he  stands  high  among  those  who  were 
in  many  parts  of  i6th-c«ntuiy  Europe  striving  towards  1  new 
inl 
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BACOir,  JOBH  [1740-1799),  Siicish  iculptaT,  was  ban. in 
Southwark  on  the  14111  of  November  1740,  the  »n  of  Thomu 
BlTOU,  ^  cloth-worker,  wbooe  forefathen  posaesied  a  considerable 
estate  in  Someitctahire.  At  the  age  of  lourteeo  he  wu  bound 
Apprentice  in  Mr  Crispe'l  manufactory  o[  porcelain  at  Lambeth, 
where  he  urai  at  first  employed  in  painting  the  small  ornamental 
pieces  of  china,  but  by  his  great  akiil  in  raoutdmg  he  soon  attained 
the  diitinction  of  bdng  modeller  to  the  work.  While  engaged 
In  the  porcelain  wotlu  his  obtervation  ol  the  models  executed 

•t  an  adjoining  pottery,  detenrined  the  direction  of  his  genius; 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation  of  them  with  so  much  success 
that  in  i7jS  a  imall  figure  of  Peace  sent  by  him  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouiagement  of  Arts  received  a  prize,  and  the  highest 
pTemiumi  given  by  that  society  wcru  Adjudged  to  him 
tinic«belweentheycarsij6jand  1776.    During  his  apptec 
ihip  he  also  improved  the  method  of  working  status  in  artificial 
Itene,  an  artwhich  he  afterwards  carrinl  to  perfection.    Bi 
first  attempted  working  in  marble  dlii'ut  the  year  176], 
during  the  course  oi  his  early  eSorts  in  this  art  was  led  to  impi 
the  method  of  transfeiting  the  form  of  the  model  to  the  ma 
((echnically  "  getting  out  the  plants")  by  the  invention  1 
Eoore  perfect  inettument  for  the  purpose.    Tliis  instrument 
■esstd  many  advantages  above  thou  formerly  employed^  it  wa* 
more  eocl,  took  a  correct  measurement  In  eveiy  direction,  was 
contajDed  in  a  small  compass,  and  could  be  used  upon  either 
the  model  or  the  marble.    In  the  year  1769  he  was  adjudged 
the  first  gold  medat  for  sculpture  given  by  the  Gnyid  Academy, 
his  work  being  a  b«s-rflief  repiesenling  the  escape  of  Aeneas 
from  Troy.    In  1770  he  eihibited  a  figure  of  llais,  which  gained 
him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  bis  election  as 
A.R.A,    As  a  consequence  ol  this  success  he  was  engaged  to 
ciecuua  bust  of  George  III.,  intended  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  secured  the  king's  favour  and  retained  it  throughout  Hie. 
Coniiderable  jealousy  was  entertained  against  him  by  other 
■culptora,  and  he  was  commonly  charged  with  ignorance  ^  dsssic 
style.    This  charge  he  repelled  by  the  execution  ol  a  noble  head 
ol  Jupiter  Tooans,  and  many  oi  his  emblematical  figures  are 
perfect  classical  taste.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1 794  a 
was  buried  in  Whitfield's  Tabemade.    Uis  various  pioductic   . 
which  may  be  studied  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  Christ 
Cbuteb  and  Pembroke  College,  Oilord,  the  Abbey  cbuicb,  Bath, 


and  Bristol  cathedral,  give  anqile  testimony  to  liis  powd*, 
erhaps  his  best  works  an  to  be  found  among  the  monumdits 
.  Westminster  Abbey. 

See  Itidurd  Cedi,  Wmnrigf  JaUB«itJi,IU.  (LondoiLigai}; 
id  also  vol.  i.  ol  R.  Cedl'i  works,  ed.  J.  Pratt  (iSlI). 
BACON,  LBOKARD  (iSoi-iaSO,  American  Congregational 
reacher  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the  iglh 
iFcbiuBiy  1801,  the  son  oi  David  Bacon  (1771-181 7},  missionary 
mong  the  Indians  in  Michigan  and  founder  of  the  town  of 
Tallmadge,  Ohio.  The  son  prepared  lor  college  at  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  grammar  school,  graduated  at  Yale  in  iSioandat  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  i3sj,  and  from  1815  until  his 
I  the  :«Ih  of  December  iSSi  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  (Congregational)  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, occup^n^  . 
apulpitwhich  was  one  of  the  most  cons|ncuous  in  New  England, 
and  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  his  predecessors,  Moses 
Stuart  and  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  In  1S66,  however,  though 
be  was  never  dismissed  by  a  council  from  his  connexion  path 
that  church,  he  gave  up  the  active  pastorate.  He  was,  from 
183610  iSjg.aneditorof  the  CjbiilianJ/ecfslgr  (New  Haven); 
was  one  of  the  founders  (1843)  of  the  Nne  EntloKda  (later  the 
Yale  Se^icvi);  founded  in  1848  with  Dr  R.  S.  Starrs,  Joshua 
Leavitt,  Dt  Joseph  P.  Thompson  and  Henry  C.Bowcn,  piimaiily 
to  combat  slavery  extension,  the  IiultpcadcHi,  of  which  he  wai 
an  editor  until  1863;  and  was  acting  professor  of  didactic 
theology  in  the  theological  defiarlnient  of  Yale  University  from 
1S66  to  1871 ,  and  lecturer  on  diurch  polity  and  American  church 
history  from  1S71  until  his  death.  Giadually,  alter  taking  up 
bis  pastorate,  he  gained  greater  and  greater  inSuence  in  his 
denomination,  until  be  came  to  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 

popularly  referred  to  as  "  The  Congregational  Pope  of  New 
England."  Inalliheheatcdtheologicalcoditoversiesoftheday, 
particularly  the  long  and  hitter  one  concerning  the  views  put 
forward  by  Dr  Horace  Busbncll,  he  was  conspicuous,  using  Bil 
influence  10  bring  about  harmony,  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  over  two  ol  which,  the  BrooUytl 
CDuncilsof  1874  and  1S76,  he  presided  as  modeta lor,  be  manifested 
great  ability  both  as  a  debater  and  as  s  parliamentarian.  In 
his  own  theological  views  he  was  broad-minded  and  an  advocate 
of  liberal  orthodoxy.  In  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of 
bis  community  or  the  nation,  moreover,  he  took  a  deep  and 
constant  interest,  and  was  psrticularly  identified  with  the 
temperance  and  anti-sbveiy  movements,  his  services  to  the 
latter  constituting  probably  the  most  imporlant  work  of  hii 
life.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  controversies,  be  took  a  moderate 
course,  condemning  the  apologists  and  defenders  of  slavery  on 

His  5/rnwry  Disauscd  in  Oaaiunat  Eisayi  Jrem  ijjj  h  tS^i 
(1S46)  exerdsed  considerable  influence  upon  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  in  this  book  appears  the  sentence,  which,  as  rephrased  by 
Lincoln,  was  widely  quoted:  "  If  that  form  of  govemment, 
that  system  of  sodal  order  Is  not  wrong — if  those  laws  of  the 
Southern  Slates,  by  virtue  of  which  slavery  exists  there,  and  b 
what  it  is,  are  not  wrong— nothing  is  wrong."  He  was  early 
altractedtoihesJudyoftbe  ecclesiastical  hisioryof  New  England 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  commemorative 
addresses,  some  of  which  wete  published  In  book  and  pamphlet 
form.  01  these,  bis  ThirUtK  BUUricoJ  Wkoiu-hi  (ifijo),  dealing 
with  the  history  "i  New  liaven,  and  his  Fnr  Commenamli— 
Disamrsa  (1866)  may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  most  im- 
portant of  fiis  historical  worits,  however,  is  bis  Gtntsisej  IkeNtm 
Entlaxi  CliMTclKt  (1874)-  He  published  A  UaHualJtr  Kokng 
C*iin:ilifei>ii«i(iaj3);edited,wilhabiography,  the5(J^dft■fl(- 
(il:<l<H'ri'iI>(]I>/KicAa^{BaIts'(l83l);and  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  hymns,  the  best-known  of  which  is  the  one  beginning, 
"  O  Cod,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand^ 

good  biography,  but  there  ii  mudi  biograpblral 
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LaoMfd  Baoon's  sister  Delu  Bacon  (1811-1859),  born  in 

Tailinadge,  Ohio,  on  the  and  of  February  .1811,  was  a  teacher 

in  schools  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  then, 

mtil  about  1852,  conducted  in  various  eastern  dties,  by  methods 

devised  by  hersdf,  classes  for  women  in  history  and  literature. 

She  wrote  Tales  ofUu  Puritans  (1831),  The  Bride  of  Port  Edward 

(i839)»  based  on  the  story  of  Jane  M'Crea,  partly  in  blank 

verse,  and  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded 

(1B57),  for  which  alone  she  is  remembered.    This  book,  in  the 

preparation  of  whidi  she  q>ent  several  years  in  study  in  England, 

where  she  was  befriended  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  especially 

by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  intended  to  prove  that  the  plays 

attributed  to  Shakespeare  were  written  by  a  coterie  of  men, 

induding  Francis  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Edmund 

Speosa,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  pMlosophic  system, 

fOT  which  they  felt  that  they  thenuelves  oould  not  afford  to 

•sstmie  the  responsibility.    This  system  she  professed  to  dis>- 

cover  beneath  the  superficial  text  of  the  plasrs.    Her  devotion 

to  this  one  idea,  as  Hawthorne  sajra,  ''had  thrown  her  off 

her  balance,"  and  while  she  was  in  England  she  lost  her  mind 

entirely.    She  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  snd  of 

September  1859. 

There  is  a  biogrsphy  by  her  nephew,  Theodore  Bacon.  Ddia 
Bacon".  A  Sketch  (Boston,  1888),  and  an  appreciative  chapter, 
**  Recollections  of  a  Gifted  Woman."  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
Onr  Old  Home  (Boston.  1863). 

Leonard  Bacon's  son  Leonasd  Woolsey  Bacon  (1830-1907), 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1850,  was  pastor  of  various  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  published  Chnrch  Papers  (187^; 
A  Life  W&rth  Linng:  Life  of  Emily  Bliss  Gould  (1878);  irenics 
mtd  Polemics  and  Sundry  Essays  .in  Church  History  (x895y; 
History  of  American  Christianity  (1898);  and  The  Congrega- 
HonalUts  (1904).  (W.  Wa.) 

BACXMI.  SIR  NICHOLAS  (1509-1579).  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert  Bxux>n  of  Drinkstone,  Suffolk,  and  was 
bom  at  ChislehursL  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in  1527,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
time  in  Paris.  Having  returned  to  England  and  entered  Gray's 
Inn,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1533,  and  four  jrears  later  began 
his  puUic  life  as  solicitor  of  the  court  of  augmentations.  Quickly 
becoming  a  pefson  of  importance  he  obtained  a  number  of  estates, 
piincipaUy  in  the  eastern  counties,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
UKMasteries,  and  in  1545  became  member  of  parliament  for 
Dartmouth.  In  x  546  he  was  made  attorney  ol  the  court  of  wards 
and  Hveties,  an  office  of  both  honour  and  profit;  in  1550  became 
a  bendier  and  in  155a  treasurer  of  Gray's  Inn.  Although  his 
.sympathies  were  with  the  Protestants,  he  retained  his  office  in 
the  court  of  wards  during  Mary's  reign,  but  an  order  was  issued 
to  prevent  htm  from  leaving  Eng^land.  The  important  period  in 
Bacon's  life  began  with  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558. 
Owing  largdy  to  his  long  and  dose  friendship  with  Sir  William 
Cedl,  afterwards  Lord  Burghley,  his  brother-in-law,  he  was 
appointed  lord  keq>er  of  the  great  seal  in  December  of  this  year, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  privy  councillor  and  a  knight. 
He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
for  his  friend  Matthew  Paricer,  and  in  his  official  capacity  pre- 
sided over  the  House  of  Lords  when  Elizabeth  opened  her  first 
parliament  In  opposition  to  Cecil,  he  objected  to  the  policy  of 
making  war  on  France  in  the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  England;  but 
afterwards  favoured  a  closer  union  with  foreign  Protestants,  and 
seemed  quite  alive  to  the  danger  to  his  country  from  the  allied 
and  aggressive  religious  policy  of  France  and  Scotland.  In  1 559 
he  was  authorized  to  exercise  the  full  jurisdiction  of  lord  chan- 
cellor. In  X 564  he  fell  temporarily  into  the  royal  disfavour  and 
was  dismissed  from  court,  because  Elizabeth  suspected  he  was 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet, "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Succession  of  the  Crowne  Imperiall  of  Ingland,"  written  by  John 
Hales  (9.9.),  and  favouring  the  claim  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey  to 
the  Eni^sh  throne.  Bacon's  innocence  having  been  admitted  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  replied  to  a  writing  by  Sir  Anthony 


Browne,  who  had  again  asMrted  the  fights  of  the  house  of  Suffolk 
to  which  Lady  Catherine  belonged.  He  thonnighly  distrusted 
Mary  quem  of  Scots;  objected  to  the  proposal  to  marry  her  to 
the  dulw  of  Norfolk;  and  warned  EUisabeth  that  serious  con- 
sequences for  England  would  follow  her  restoration.  He  seems 
to  have  disliked  the  proposed  marriage  between  the  English  queen 
and  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  distrust  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  French  was  increased  by  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  As  a  loyal  English  churchman  he  was  ceasdessly 
interested  in  ccdesiastical  matten,  and  made  suggestions  for 
the  better  observation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  diurch. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  20th  of  February  1579  and  was  buried 
in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  his  death  calling  form  many  tributes  to 
his  memory.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  learned  lawjrer,  a 
generous  Iriend;  and  his  interest  in  education  led  him  to  make 
several  gifts  and  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  induding  the 
f<Nindation  of  a  free  grammar  school  at  Redgrave.  His  figure 
was  very  coipuleat  and  ungainly.  Elizabeth  visited  him  several 
times  at  Gorhambury,and  had  previously  visited  him  atRedgrave. 
He  was  twice  married  and  by  his  first  wife,  Jane,  had  three  sons 
and  three  dau^tera.  His  second  wife  was  Aniie  (d.  1610), 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Bacon's  eldest  son,  Nicholas  (c.  1540-1624),  was  member  of 
parliament  for  the  coimty  of  Suffolk  and  in  t6ii  was  created 
premier  baronet  of  England.  This  baronetcy  is  still  held  by  his 
descendants.  Hissecond and thirdsons, Nathanid {c.  1550-1622 
and  Edward  {c.  1550-16x8),  also  took  some  part  in  public  life, 
and  through  his  daughter,  Anne,  Nathaniel  was  an  ancestor  of 
the  marquesses  Townshend.  His  sons  by  his  second  wife  were 
Anthony  (i 558-1601),  a  diplomatist  of  some  repute,  and  the 
illustrious  Francis  Bacon  {q.t.). 

See  G.  Whetstone,  "Rcmembraunce  of  the  life  of  Sir  N.  Bacon," 
in  the  Frondes  Cadueae  (London.  18 16);  J.  A.  Froude,  History  of 
England,  passim  (London,  1881  f.). 

BACON,  ROGER  {c,  X214-C.  1294).  Ea^sh  philosopher  and 
man  of  sdence,  was  bom  near  Dchester  in  Somerset.  His  family 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstance^,  but  in  the  stormy 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  their  property  was  despoiled  and  several 
members  of  the  family  were  driven  into  exile.  Roger  completed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  though  not,  as  current  traditions  assert,  at 
Merton  or  at  Brasenose,  neither  of  which  liad  then  been  founded. 
His  abilities  were  ^>eedily  recognized  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  eminent  men  as  Adam  de 
Marisco  and  Robert  Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Bacon's  life  at  Oxford ;  it  is  said  he  took 
orders  in  1 233,  and  this  is  not  improbable.  In  the  following  year, 
or  perhaps  hiter,  he  crossed  over  to  France  and  studied  at  the 
tmiversity  of  Paris,  then  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  ih  Europe. 
The  two  great  orders,  Frandscans  and  Dominicans,  were  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  had  already  begun  to  take  the  lead  in 
theological  discussion.  Alexander  of  Hales  was  the  orade  <A  the 
Franciscans,  while  the  rival  order  rejoiced  in  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  sd«)tific  training  which  Bac(m  had  recdved,  mainly  from 
the  study  of  the  Arab  writers,  showed  him  the  manifold  defects 
in  the  systems  reared  by  these  doctora.  Aristotle  was  known  but 
in  part,  and  that  part  was  rendered  well-nigh  unintelb'gible 
through  the  vileness  of  the  translations;  yet  not  one  of  those 
prbfessora  would  learn  Greek.  The  Scriptures  read,  if  at  all,  in 
the  erroneous  versions  were  being  deserted  for  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard.  Physical  sdence,  if  there  was  anything  deserv- 
ing that  name,  was  cultivated,  not  by  experiment  in  the  Aristo- 
telian way,  but  by  arguments  deduced  from  premises  resting  on 
authority  or  custom.  Everywhere  there  was  a  show  of  know- 
ledge concealing  fundamental  ignorance.  Bacon,  accordingly, 
withdrew  from  the  scholastic  routine  and  devoted  himsdf  to 
languages  and  experimental  research.  The  only  teacher  whom 
he  respected  was  a  certain  Petrus  de  Mahamcuria  Picardus,  or 
of  Picardy,  probably  identical  with  a  certain  mathematician, 
Petrus  Peregrinus  of  Picardy,  who  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  MS. 
treatise,  De  Magnete,  contained  in  the  Bibliothique  Imp^riale 
at  Paris.    The  contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  such  a  man  and 
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the  Inu  BBJoytd  by  the  flucot  young  docton  niuaed  Bmcoo'i 
indiffiadoD.  In  the  Ofus  Jftnw  and  0^  TaUum  he  paun 
forth  1  vinleDt  tinde  iicuiut  Aleiaadtr  of  Hilei,  ud  4Bathir 
ptafetsor,  not  DKDtianed  by  nime,  but  ipokeii'  of  u  alive,  and 
blimrd  even  more  severely  than  Alexander.  This  anonymom 
writer/  he  uya,  acquired  hu  Learning  by  tea<±3ng  olhen,  and 
adopted  a  dogmatic  tone,  which  haa  caused  him  to  be  received 
at  Paris  with  applause  as  the  equal  of  Ariatotk,  Avicenna,  or 

Bacon,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  acquired  couiderabte  renown. 

received  the  complinieiitary  title  of  4f«f0rfiiiraAi^u.  In  1350  he 
was  again  at  Oxford,  and  probably  about  this  time  entered  the 
Fianciican  ordei.  His  fame  iprcad  at  Oxford,  though  it  wai 
mingled  vrith  suspidons  of  his  dealings  in  the  black  arts  and 
with  some  doubts  of  bis  orthodoiy.  About  1357,  Bonaventun, 
general  of  the  order,  Interdicted  his  lecture*  at  Oitord,  and 
commanded  him  to  place  himself  under  the  wpctinieDdence 
of  the  body  at  Paris.  Here  lor  ten  yean  he  rtouuned  under 
aupervL^n,  auflering  great  privations  and  strictly  prohibited 
from  writing  anything  for  publication.  But  his  fame  had 
reached  the  earsof  the  papal  legate  in  En^and, Guy  de  Foulques, 
who  in  1363  became  pope  as  Clement  IV.  In  the  lollowing  year 
he  wrote  to  Bacon,  oidering  bim  notwithstanding  any  injunctions 
from  his  superiors,  to  wiite  out  and  send  to  him  a  treatise  on  the 
sciences  which  he  had  already  asked  of  him  when  papal  legate. 
Bacon,  whose  previous  wriliugi  had  been  mostly  scattered 
tiacts,  capitula  quoBlam,  took  fresh  courage  from  tb^  command 
of  the  pope.  He  wt  at  naught  the  jakniiy  of  bis  tupedois 
and  bfothcx  friara,  and  despite  the  want  at  funds,  itutrumenti, 
materials  for  copying  snd  skilled  copyists,  completed  in  about 
eighteen  months  three  large  treatises,  the  Ofiui  ilajut,  Opui 
Uimu  and  Opui  Tcrdum,  which,  with  some  other  tracts,  were 
despatched  to  the  pope.    We  do  not  know  what  opinion  Clement 

himself  on  Bacon's  behstf,  for  in  ij&8  the  latter  was  permitted 
to  [ctutn  10  Oifotd,  Here  be  continued  his  labours  in  experi- 
mental science  and  also  in  the  composition  of  complete  treatises. 
The  works  sent  to  Clement  he  regarded  as  prehminarics,  laying 
down  prmciplea  which  were  afterwards  to  be  apphed  to  the 
tdences.Tbehrstpartofan  encyclopaedic  work  probably  remains 
toaiiatheCempnidiiimiSlMdiiPiihiepkiaiU'T)-  In  this  work 
Bacon  makes  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices 
of  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  generally  upon  the  insufficiency  ol 
the  existing  studies.  In  137S  his  books  were  condemned  by 
Jerome  do  Ascoli,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  afterwards  Fope 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  prison  for  fouitcen 
years.  During  this  time,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  the  small  tract 
Dc  Rilardaiida  Stnalulii  Actidailibus,  bat  this  is  merely  > 
Itidition.  In  iigi,  as  ai^xars  from  what  is  probably  his  lamt 
composition,  the  ComptmHum  SlKdii  TitUctiai,  be  was  again 
at  Ubetty.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  determined^ 
t7q4  is  probably  as  accurate  a  date  as  can  be  fixed  upon. 

IKwii  and  £diiiDiii,— Lelsnd  said  that  11  is  easier  to  collect 
the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  tillt*  of  the  works  nrillen  by 
Roger  .Bacon;  and  though  the  labour  has  been  somewhat 
lightened  by  tbe  publications  of  Brewer  and  Charles,  tefened 
10  below,  it  is  no  easy  matter  even  now  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  his  actual  productions.  An  enormous  number  of  USS. 
are  known  to  exist  in  British  and  French  libruiea,  and  probably 


unknown  prDfess 


, ,, ST  is  Richard  ot 

...- -  velcnowo4  Richard  is  not  in  harmony  with 

in  which  he  is  elaewherc  spoken  of  by  Bacon.    Erdnann  c 
Thomas  Aquinaa,  idiich  is  cxcteoely  improbable,  i'  '^^ 
unquestionably  not  tbe  first  of  his  older  to  stut.,   r-^-^-^r-j- 
Cousin^  and  <J<"*a  think  that  Albettus  Magnus  is  aimed  at,  and 


y_  lAikisopby. 


is  said  ai 


th  iriut  is  otherwise  known 


of  Albert.  It  u  worth  pointing  out  that  Brewer,  in  tnaseriblnt  the 
patHEC  bcarini  on  tbii  (Op.  Jiwd.  p.  pj),  has  the  wudt/rainiM 
piuriiiia,  wKich  in  his  nunrinal  note  he  interprets  as  applying  to 
I  hi:  Franciscan  ocdcr.    [n  this  case,  of  conne,  Albert  could  not  be 


not  all  have  yet  been  diKOVCfed.    MiayanMaicitpto«lwioTki 
ot  portions  of  works  already  published  and,  Ihitelore,  lequiie 

Ihe  works  hitherto  printed  (neglecting  reprints)  ue  the 
following:— <i)  SfaulfM  AlcUmise  (1541)— translated  bto 
English  (ijg;);  Frendi,  A  Poissin  (i8qa);  (>)  J}t  MiraUH 
PalataU  Arlit  d  Naiarat  (i54i)~Eng1ish  translaOoB  {t(i»}; 
(])  LiitUia  it  Rtlariimii)  Smclatij  AaUaUititlUsgoi^ 
translated  as  the  "  Cure  ol  (Kd  Age,"  by  Richard  Brown  (London. 
I'Bj);  (4)  Satmrii  Utdiiiiuu  Uagisiri  D.  Rotfi  Baami 
Anglicl  de  Arit  Cliymiot  Stripia  (Frankfort,  1603)— a  coUectioo 
of  small  tracts  containing  ExurfU  ie  Libn  AtiantKt de  Amma, 
Biat  Braiarium,  yerlmM  AtbraUaum,'  Secrelum  Sta€lonim, 
TroilBtui  Trium  VebituM,  and  Spxiilam  Sicrtlsrum;  (j) 
Paspulita  (i6u),  which  is  the  fifth  pan  of  the  Ofus  liajui; 
(6)  Sptcula  MiOJicmaliai,  which  is  the  fourth  part  ol  the  same; 
(;)  Opus  Uajui  ai  CltmaOailV..  edited  by  S.  Jebb  (i7j]>  and 
J.  H.  Bridges  (London,  1S97);  |S)  Ofoa  lactam  Iiudilt.  by 
J.  S.  Brewer  (1850),  containing  the  OpHi  Ttrlium,  Opui  Uitu, 
Compendium  Studa  PkUoiopkiai  and  the  De  Smntu  Optritia 
Natural;  («)  De  Uenli  PHilciiipkia  (Dublin,  iB«d,  see  below); 
(10)  Thi  Crerk  Grammar  ef  K.  Boom  ami  a  FrE/Henl  ^  kit 
Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  E.  S. 
NoUn  and  S.  A.  Hincb  (1901};  (>■)  Uelapkynca  Fralrii 
Roferi,  edited  by  R.  Steele,  with  a  preface  (1905);  (11)  Opera 
kaleniii  inedila,  by  Robert  Steele  (1905), 

How  these  worits  stand  related  to  one  another  can  only  be 
determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  smsller  works,  chiefly  m 
alchemy,  are  unimportant,  and  the  dates  of  their  con^KHitioil 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  known  that  before  the  Opus  Majv 
Bacon  had  already  written  some  tracts,  among  which  an 
unpublished  work,  CompMtm  Naiuralvim,  oa  chronology,  belongs 
probaUy  to  the  year  iifij;  while,  if  the  dedicatnn  of  the  Zll 
Sarelii  Oftrilma  be  anthutic,  that  short  tiesliM  nnt  hiVB 
been  composed  befoit  1349. 

It  Is,  hoirever,  with  the  0^10  i/«'Ki  that  Bacon's  resJ  activity 
begins.  It  has  been  called  by  Wbewell  at  once  the  Encydopacdia 
and  the  Organum  of  the  ijih  cen.Uiry- 

P«ti  I.  (pp.  i-n).  which  is  sometimes  designated  De  UlUiiBlt 
StieKtianim,  treats  of  tbe  four  affenJiaJa,  or  causes  of  error. 
These  ate,  authority,  custom,  the  opinion  of  the  unskilled  n 


tofre 


The  Isst  error  is  the  most  dangerous,  1 
ol  all  the  others.  The  efndiaUa  have  sometimes  been  hnked 
upon  as  an  anticipation  of  Francis  Bacon's  Idoia,  hut  the  two 
classilications  have  little  in  common.  In  the  summary  ol  tUs 
part.containedintheOA>ur(rliww,  Bacon  showa  very  deulyhia 
perception  ol  the  unity  of  sdeoce  and  the  neccaity  of  encydo- 

Part  II.  (pp.  13-41)  Ireal*  of  the  lelalion  between  philosophy 

and  theology.  All  true  wisdom  is  contained  In  tbe  Sciiptures, 
at  least  implicitly;  and  the  true  end  eA  phnosophy  is  to  rise 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  oeded  things  to  a  knowledg* 
o[  the  Creator.  Ancienlphilosopbeis,^ha  had  not  the  Scriptures, 
received  direct  iltuminslion  from  God,  and  only  thus  can  the 
btflhant  results  attained  by  them  be  accounted  for. 

Part  III.  (pp.  44-57)  treats  of  the  utility  of  grammar,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  (me  linguistic  science  lor  the  adequate  com- 
Mthet  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  books  on  philosophy. 


BACON,  ROGER 


ns 


The  necessity  of  accorate  acqaftfetance  w!tli  any  foreign  language 
and  of  obtaininjg  good  texts,  is  a  subject  Bacon  is  never  weary 
of  descanting  upon.  A  translator  should  know  thoroughly  the 
language  he  is  translating  from,  the  language  into  which  he  Is 
translating,  and  the  subject  of  which  the  book  treats. 

Fart  IV.  (pp.  57-355)  contains  an  elaborate  treatise  on  mathe- 
matics, "the  alphabet  of  philosophy,"  maintafaiing  that  all  the 
sciences  rest  ultimately  on  mathematics,  and  progress  <mly  when 
their  facts  can  be  subsumed  under  mathematical  principles. 
Tliis  fruitful  thought  he  illustrates  by  showing  how  geometry  is 
applied  to  the  action  of  natural  bodies,  and  demonstrating  by 
geometrical  figures  certain  laws  of  physical  forces.  He  also 
shows  how  his  method  may  be  used  to  determine  some  curious 
and  kmg-discussed  problems,  such  as  the  light  of  the  stars,  the 
Ah  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  motion  of  the  balance.  He  then 
proceeds  to  adduce  elaborate  and  sometimes  slightly  grotesque 
reasons  tending  to  prove  that  mathematical  knowledge  is 
essential  in  theology,  and  closes  this  section  of  his  work  with  two 
amiprehensive  sketdies  of  geography  and  astronomy.  That  on 
geography  is  particularly  good,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
read  by  Columbus,  who  lighted  on  it  in  Petrus  de  Alliaco's  Imago 
Mttndi,  and  was  strongly  influenced  by  its  reasoning. 

Part  V.  (pp.  as6-357)  treats  of  perspective.  This  was  the  part 
•f  his  work  on  which  Bacon  most  prided  himself,  and  in  it,  we 
may  add,  he  seems  to  owe  most  to  the  Arab  writers  Kindi  and 
Alhazen.  The  treatise  opens  with  an  able  sketch  of  p^'chology, 
founded  upon,  but  in  some  important  req>ects  varying  from, 
Aristotle's  De  Anima.  The  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  next  described ; 
this  is  done  well  and  evidently  at  first  hand,  though  the  functi<»is 
of  the  parts  are  not  given  with  complete  accuracy.  Many  other 
points  of  physiological  cities  are  touched  on,  in  general  errone- 
ously. Bacon  then  discusses  vision  in  a  right  line,  the  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  and  the  construction  of  mirrors  and 
lenses.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  as  in  the  precedhig,  his  reasoning 
depends  essentially  upon  his  peculiar  view  of  natural  agents  and 
dieir  activities.  His  fundamental  physical  maxims  are  matter 
and  force ;  the  latter  he  calls  wius^  sfecieSf  imago  ageniis,  and 
by  numberless  other  names.  Change,  orany  natural  phenomenon, 
is  produced  by  the  impression  of  a  virtus  or  ^>ecies  on  matter — 
the  result  being  the  thing  known.  Physical  action  is,  therefore, 
impression,  or  transmission  of  force  in  lines,  and  must  accordingly 
be  explained  geometrically.  This  view  of  nature  Bac<ni  con- 
ndered  fundamental,  and  it  lies,  indeed,  at  the  root  of  his  whole 
philosophy.  To  the  short  nodces  of  it  given  in  the  4th  and  5th 
parts  of  the  Opus  Majus,  he  subjoined  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
extended  accounts  of  it.  We  possess  at  least  one  of  these  in  the 
tract  De  MuUiplicatione  Specierum,  printed  as  part  of  the  Opus 
Mafus  by  Jebb  (pp.  358-444).  We  cannot  do  more  than  refer 
to  Charles  for  discussions  as  to  how  this  theory  of  nature  is 
ODonected  with  the  metaphysical  problems  of  force  and  matter, 
with  the  logical  doctrine  of  universals,  and  in  general  with  Bacon's 
theory  of  biowledge. 

Part  VL  (pp.  445-477)  treats  of  experimental  science,  domina 
omnium  scientiarum.  There  are  two  methods  of  knowledge: 
die  one  by  argument,  the  other  by  experience.  Mere  argument 
is  never  sufficient ;  it  may  decide  a  question,  but  gives  no 
satisfaction  or  certainty  to  the  mind,  which  can  only  be  convinced 
bj  immediate  inspection  or  mtuition.  Now  this  is  vih&t  ex- 
perience gives.  But  experience  is  of  two  sorts,  external  and 
internal ;  the  first  is  that  usually  called  experiment,  but  it  can 
give  no  complete  knowledge  even  of  corporeal  things,  much  less 
of  q^irituat  On  the  other  hand,  in  inner  experience  the  mhid 
is  ilhiininated  by  the  divine  truth,  and  of  this  supernatural 
cnli^tenment  there  are  seven  grades. 

Experimental  science,  which  in  the  Opus  Tertium  (p.  46)  is 
dSstinguished  from  the  speculative  sciences  and  the  operative 
arts  in  a  way  that  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Francis  Bacon,  is  said 
to  have  three  great  prerogatives  over  all  other  sciences: — (x)  It 
verifies  their  conclusions  by  direct  experiment;  (2)  It  discovers 
truths  which  they  could  never  read);  (3)  It  investigates  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  opens  to  us  a  knowledge  of  past  and  future. 
Ai  an  instance  of  his  method,  Bacon  gives  an  investil^tioo  into 


the  nature  and  cause  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  really  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  inductive  research. 

The  seventh  part  of  the  Opus  Majus  {De  Morali  Pkilosopkia), 
not  given  in  Jebb's  edition,  is  noticed  at  considerable  length  in 
the  Opus  Tertium  (cap.  xiv.).  Extracts  from  it  are  given  by 
Charles  (pp.  339-348). 

As  has  been  seen,  Bacon  had  no  sooner  finished  this  elaborate 
^ork  than  he  began  to  prepare  a  summary  to  be  sent  along  with 
it.  Of  this  summary,  or  Opus  Minus,  part  has  come  down  and 
is  published  in  Brewer's  Op.  Ined.  (313-389),  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  only  MS.  The  work  was  intended  to  contain  an  abstract 
of  the  Opus  Mttfus,  an  account  of  the  princq>al  vices  of  theology, 
and  treatises  on  ^>eculative  and  practical  alchemy.  At  the  same 
time,  or  immediately  after,  Bacon  began  a  third  work  as  a  pre- 
amble to  the  other  two,  givmg  their  general  scope  and  aim,  but 
supplementfaig  them  in  many  points.  The  part  of  this  work, 
generally  called  Opus  Tertium,  is  printed  by  Brewer  (pp.  1-3x0), 
who  considers  it  to  be  a  complete  treatise.  Charles,  however, 
has  given  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  is  merely  a  preface, 
and  that  the  work  went  on  to  discuss  grammar,  logic  (which 
Bacon  thought  of  little  service,  as  reasonmg  was  innate),  mathe- 
matics, general  physics,  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  founds  his  argument  mainly  on  passages  in  the  Communia 
NatttraHum,  which  indeed  prove  distinctly  that  it  was  sent  to 
Clement,  and  cannot,  therefore,  form  part  of  the  Compendium, 
as  Brewer  seems  to  think.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
nothing  can  well  be  more  confusing  than  the  references  in  Bacon's 
worics,  and  it  seems  well-nig^  hopelesB  to  attempt  a  complete 
arrangement  of  them  imtil  the  texits  have  been  collated  and 
carefully  printed. 

AU  these  large  works  Bacon  appears  ta  have  looked  on  as 
preliaiinaries,  introductions,  leading  to  a  great  work  which 
should  embrace  the  principles  of  all  the  sciences.  This  great 
work,  which  is  perhaps  the  frequently-referred-to  Liber  Sex 
Scientiarum,  he  began,  and  a  few  fragments  still  indicate  its 
outline.  First  appears  to  have  come  the  treatise  now  called 
Compendium  Studii  Pkilosopkiae  (Brewer  pp.  393-5x9),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  causes  of  error,  and  then  entering 
at  length  upon  grammar.  After  that,  apparently,  logic  was  to 
be  treated;  then,  possibly,  mathematics  and  physics;  then 
speculative  alchemy  and  experimoital  science.  It  is,  however, 
very  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  MSS., 
to  hazard  even  conjectures  as  to  the  ontcnts  and  nature  of  this 
last  and  most  comprehensive  work. 

Bacon's  fame  in  popular  estimation  has  always  rested  on  his 
mechanical  discoveries.  Careful  research  hjis  diown  that  very 
little  can  with  accuracy  be  ascribed  to  him.  He  certainly 
describes  a  method  of  constructing  a  telescope,  but  not  so  as  to 
lead  one  to  ccHidude  that  he  was  in  possesion  of  that  iustru- 
ment.  Burning-glasses  were  in  common  use,  and  spectades  it 
does  not  appear  he  made,  although  he  was  probably  acquainted , 
with  the  principle  of  their  construction.  His  wonderful  pre- 
dictions (in  the  De  Secretis)  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis;  he 
believed  in  astrology,  in  the  doctrine  of  statures,  and  in  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  knew  that  the  circle  had  been  squared. 
For  his  work  in  connexion  with  gunpowder,  the  invention  of 
which  has  been  claimed  for  hiin  on  the  ground  of  a  passage  in 
his  De  mirahUi  potestaU  artis  et  naturae,  see  GtiNPOWDEa. 

Summary. — ^The  13th  Century,  an  age  peculiarly  ridi  in  great 
men, produced  few,  if  any,  who  can  take  higher  rank  than  Roger 
Bacon.  He  is  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Albcrtus 
Magnus,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  had  an 
infinitely  wider  renown  in  their  day,  but  modem  criticism  has 
restored  the  balance  in  his  favour,  and  is  even  in  danger  of 
erring  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bacon,  it  is  now  said,  was 
not  appredated  by  his  age  because  he  was  in  advance  of  it;  he 
is  no  schoolman,  but  a  modem  thinker,  whose  conceptions  of 
sdence  are  more  just  and  dear  than  are  even  those  of  his  motp 
cdebrated  namesake.'  In  this  view  there  is  certainly  some  truth, 
but  it  is  much  exaggerated.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  can 
be  completely  dissevered  from  his  national  antecedents  and 
*  See  DOhrfni,  KrUfydie  6es:  d,  PkiL  192. 349^51. 


BACON— BACTERIOLOGY 


After  tfac  [411  of  Napolun  be  mu  given  up  ti 
who  iJlovfcil  him  lo  r«ide  at  Lini,  on  comiilion  ol  nevo  laving 
that  town.  He  publiihiMl  a  cxiUcctuin  ol  poenu  at  Pcit,  1817 
(inded.  Buda,  iSjj),  and  also  edited  the  poetical  woiki  of  Aii>ai 
and  Faludi.  He  died  at  Liu  on  the  I2lh  ol  May  1S45, 

BACTEBICOOOT.  The  minute  or^niami  which  an  ccm- 
monly  called  "  bacterid  " '  aie  alao  known  popularly  under  Mbec 
dcaignationi,  (.j.  "  miaobes."  "  mido-organiama,"  "  mkio- 
phytes,"  "  badlli,"  "  inksocatxi."  All  Ihex  lemi,  induding 
the  uaiial  one  el  bacteria,  are  uautiafsctory;  lor  "  buteriDm," 
"  badllui  "  and  "  micncoccui  "  have  natiow  technical  meui- 
ingi,  and  the  other  lErnia  nn  too  vafue  to  be  ideDti&c  Hie 
molt  aaliafactory  designation  ia  that  propoeed  by  Nigel!  in  1S57, 
namely  "achizomycetca,"  and  it  ia  by  Chia  teim  that  they  ate 
usually  known  among  botaniBta;  the  less  exact  torn,  however,  ia 
eUso  uaed  and  ia  retained  in  this  article  aince  the  adence  la  com- 
motdy  known  ai  "  bacteriology."  The  £ist  part  of  thi*  article 
deals  with  the  general  icieniilic  aspects  of  the  subject,  while  • 
tecoDd  put  is  concerned  with  the  medical  aqiecta. 
I.    The  Stcdv  oi  Bacteua 

The  general  advances  which  have  been  made  of  tate  yesii 
in  the  study  of  bacteria  are  clearly  brought  to  mind  when  *e 
irBca  that  In  the  middle  of  the  iQtb  century  these  organisms 
were  only  known  10  a  few  cipertsand  in  a  few  lomu  aa  curiosities 
of  the  rnicroscope,  chiefly  interesting  for  their  minuteness  and 
motility.  They  were  then  known  under  the  name  of  ^'  aiiimal- 
culae,"  and  were  confounded  with  all  kinds  o(  other  small 
organisms.  At  that  time  nothing  was  known  ol  llMit  life-history, 
uid  no  one  dreamed  o(  their  being  o[  iraportaiice  to  man  and 
other  living  beings,  or  of  their  capacity  lo  produce  the  profound 

present  day,  however,  not  only  have  hundreds  ol  forms  or  qiedea 
been  described,  but  our  knowledge  ol  their  biology  has  so  ei- 
tended  tb»t  we  have  entire  laboratories  equipped  lor  their  atudy, 
and  large  libraries  devoted  solely  to  this  subjoct.  Furtberrnore, 
this  bnmch  of  science  has  become  so  complei  that  the  bacterio- 
lo^cal  departments  of  medicine,  of  agriculture,  of  sewage,  &c., 
have  become  more  or  less  seporste  studies. 

The  sduzomycetcs  or  bacteria  are  minute  vegetable  organisma 
devoid  of  chlorophyll  and  multiplying  by  repeated  bipajtitinu. 

They  consist  of  single  celb,  which  may  be  vheriol, 

oblong  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  or  of  filamentous  or 
other  aggregates  ol  cells.  They  arc  characterized  by  the 
absence  oi  ordinai>'  leiuBl  reproduction  and  by  the  absence 
of  an  ordinary  nucleus.  In  the  two  last-mentioned  characterm 
and  in  tbclr  manner  ol  division  the  bacteria  resemble  Sduio- 
phyceac  (Cyanophyceae  or  blue-green  algae),  and  the  two  group* 
of  Schiiophyceae  and  Schiiomycctci  are  usually  united  in  the 
class  Schkophyu,  to  indlcBtc  the  generally  received  view  that 
most  of  the  typical  bacteria  htve  been  derived  from  the  Cyano- 
phyceae.  Some  forms,  however,  such  as  "  Sarcina,"  have  their 
al^  anakguca  in  Palmellactae  among  the  green  algae,  trhjle 
Tfaaxtcr's  group  of  Myxobacteriaceoc  suggests  a  relationsh^ 
with  the  Mymmyceles.  The  existence  of  dlisled  mictocncci 
logelher  with  the  iormalion  of  endospores — structures  not  known 
in  the  Cyanaphyceae — rcoiinds  us  of  the  flagellate  Protoaoa,  e.g. 
ifmoi,  dramulina.  Resemblances  also  ciist  between  the  eodo- 
■pores  and  tlie  qxve-fonuitiDns  in  the  Saccharomycetes,  and  if 
BacUttis  infialus,  B.  vaurkidia,  tic.,  really  form  more  than  one 
sport  in  the  cell,  these  toajogies  are  strengthened.  Schiiomycetea 
such  as  Ctoilriditim,  Plalridivm,  to.,  where  the  qwriferoui  cell* 
enlarge,  bear  out  the  same  argument,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 

cocci,  and  that  yeasts  occasionally  lorra  only  one  sport  in  the  ceU. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  endo^iore* 
formation  in  non-motile  bacteria  more  than  merely  rclcmbica 
the  development  of  azygospotes  in  the  Conjugatac,  and  some 
Ulotbricsceae,  if  reduced  in  siie,  would  resemble  then.  Ueycr 
regards  them  as  chlamydoiiMres.  and  Kleba  as  "  caipoqwKS  " 
or  possibly  chlamydospores  liniilar  lo  the  endospores  ol  yeaak 
>  Cr.  PaMT^mr,  Lat.  iaallia,  Bitit  red  oc  stick 
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The  former  also  looks  on  the  ordinary  disjointing  bacterial  cell 
as  an  oldium,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  since  Bref eld's  dis- 
covery of  the  frequency  of  minute  oidia  and  chlamydo^ores 
among  the  fungi,  the  probability  that  some  so-called  bacteria — 
and  this  applies  especially  to  the  branching  forms  accepted  by 
some  bacteriologists — are  merely  reduced  fungi  is  increased. 
Even  the  curious  one-sided  growth  of  certain  species  which  form 
sheaths  and  stalks — e.g.  Baclerium  vermiformc,  B.  pediculatttm 
— can  be  matched  by  Algae  such  as  Oo€ardium,  Hydntrus,  and 
some  Diatoms.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  bacteria  are  very  possibly 
m  heterogeneous  group,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
their  phytogeny  must  be  considered  as  very  doubtful. 

Nearly  all  bacteria,  owing  to  the  absence  of  chlorophyll,  are 
8^>rophytic  or  parasitic  forms.    Most  of  them  are  colourless,  but 
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Fig.  I. — Preiarations  showing 
various  types  k4  cilia 

A.  Bacillus  subtUis^  Cohn,  and 

Spirillum  undula,  Ehrcnb. 

B.  Planocouus  citreus  (Mcnge), 

Migula.  (sard),  Migula. 

C  Pseudomonas  pyocyaH€a  ^es- 
i.  P.  macroselmts,  Migula. 


D. 

E.  P.     syncyanea 
Migula. 


(Ehrenb.), 


various  forms  of  bacteria  and  the 
and  their  arrangement. 

F.  Bacillus  typhi,  Gaffky. 

G.  B.  vulgaris  (Hauscr),  Migula. 
H.  Microspira  Comma   (Koch), 

Schrocter. 
J,  K.  Spirillum   rubrum,     Es- 

manch. 
L,M.5.  tm</iifa(Maller).  Ehrenb. 

{AU  after  Migula.) 


a  few  secrete  colouring  matters  other  than  chlorophyll.  In  size 
their  cells  are  commonly  about  O'ooi  mm.  (i  micromillimetre  or 
z  ji)  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  five  times  that  length,  but 
smaller  ones  and  a  few  larger  ones  are  known.  Some  of  the  shapes 
assumed  by  the  cells  are  shown  in  fig.  i. 

That  bacteria  have  existed  from  very  eariy  periods  is  clear  from 
their  presence  in  fossils;  and  althou^  we  cannot  accept  all  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  imperfect  records  of  the 
rocks,  and  may  dismiss  as  absurd  the  statements  that 
geologically  inamured  forms  have  been  found  still  living, 
the  researches  of  Renault  and  van  Tieghem  have  shown 
pfetty  deadly  that  large  numbers  of  bacteria  existed  in  Carbon- 
ilerous  and  Dev<mian  times,  and  probaUy  earlier. 

Schisomycetes  are  ubiquitous  as  saprophytes  in  still  ponds  and 
Af^t-Yk^  in  running  streams  and  rivers,  and  in  the  sea,  and  especi- 
ally in  drains,  bogs,  refuse  heaps,  and  in  the  soil,  and  wherever 
oiigaiuchifusions  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time.    Any 
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liquid  (blood,  urine,  mUk,  beer,  &c.)  containing  organic  matter, 
or  any  solid  food-stufi  (meat  preserves,  vegetables,  &c),  allowed 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  soon  swarms  with  bacteria, 
if  moisture  is  present  and  the  temperature  not  ab- 
normal. Though  they  occur  all  the  world  over  in  the 
air  and  on  the  surface  of  e^qxwcd  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  are  by  any  means  equally  distributed,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  bacteria  suq>ended  in  the  air 
ever  exist  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  was  onoe  believed. 
The  evidence  to  hand  shows  that  on  heights  and  in  i^ta 
country,  especially  in  the  north,  there  may  be  lew  or  even  no 
Schizomycetes  detected  in  the  air,  and  even  in  towns  thdr 
distribution  varies  greatly;  sometimes  they  appear  to  exist  in 
minute  douds,  as  it  were,  with  interspaces  devoid  of  any,  but 
in  laboratories  and  dosed  ^)aces  where  thdr  cultivation  has 
been  promoted  the  air  may  be  considerably  laden  with  them 
Of  course  the  distribution  of  bodies  so  light  and  small  is  easfly 
infiuenccd  by  movements,  rain,  wind,  changes  of  temperature, 
&c.  As  parasites,  certain  Schizomycetes  inhabit  and  pr^ 
upon  the  organs  of  man  and  animals  in  varying  degrees,  and  the 
conditions  for  thek  growth  and  distribution  are  then  very  com- 
plex. Plants  appear  to  be  less  subject  to  their  attacks — possiUy, 
as  has  been  suggested,  because  the  add  fluids  of  the  higher  vege- 
table organisms  are  1^  suited  for  the  development  of  Schizomy- 
cetes; nevertheless  some  are  known  to  be  parasitic  on  plants. 
Schizomycetes  exist  in  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
animals,  except,  perhaps,  where  add  secretions  prevail;  these 
are  by  no  means  necesorily  harmful,  though,  by  destroying 
the  teeth  for  instance,  certain  forms  may  incidentally  be  the 
forerunners  of  damage  which  they  do  not  directly  cause. 

Little  was  known  about  these  extremdy  minute  organisms 
before  i860.  A.  van  Leeuwenhoek  figured  bacteria  as  far  back 
as  the  17th  century,  and  O.  F.  MQller  knew  several 
important  forms  in  1773,  while  Ehrenbeig  in  1830  had 
advanced  to  the  commencement  of  a  sdentlfic  separation  and 
grouping  of  them,  and  in  1838  had  proposed  at  least  sbcteen 
species,  distributing  them  into  four  genera.  Our  modem  more 
accurate  though  still  fragmentary  luiowledge  of  the  forms  of 
Schizomycetes,  however,  dates  from  F.  J.  Cohn's  brilliant 
researches,  the  chief  results  of  which  were  published  at  various 
periods  between  1853  and  1872;  Cohn's  dassification  of  the 
bacteria,  published  in  1873  and  extended  in  2875,  has  in  fact 
dominated  the  study  of  these  organisms  almost  ever  since.  He 
proceeded  in  the  main  on  the  assumption  that  the  forms  of 
bacteria  as  met  with  and  described  by  him  are  practically 
constant,  at  any  rate  within  h'mits  which  are  not  wide:  observ- 
ing that  a  minute  ^herical  micrococcus  or  a  rod-like  bacillus 
regularly  produced  similar  micrococd  and  bacilli  respectivdy, 
he  based  his  dassification  on  what  may  be  considered  the 
constancy  of  forms  which  he  called  q^edes  and  genera.  As  to 
the  constancy  of.  form,  however,  Cohn  maintained  certain 
reservations  which  have  been  ignored  by  some  of  his  followers. 
The  fact  that  Schizomycetes  produce  spores  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Cohn  in  1857,  though  it  was  expcesaed 
dubiously  in  1872;  these  spores  luid  no  doubt  been  observed 
previously.  In  1876,  however,  Cohn  bad  seen  the  sp<»es  germi- 
nate, and  Koch,  Brcfeld,  Pratzmowski,  van  Tieghem,  de  Bary 
and  others  confirmed  the  discovery  in  various  species. 

The  supposed  constancy  of  fonns  in  Cohn's  spedes  and  genera 
received  a  shock  when  Lankestcr  in  1873  pointed  out  t^t  his 
Baclerium  rubescens  (since  named  Beggiatoa  roseo-persicina,  Zopf) 
passes  through  conditions  which  would  have  bcoi  described  by 
most  observers  influenced  by  the  current  doctrine  as  so  many 
separate  "spedes"  or  even  " genera,"— that  in  fact  forms 
I  known  as  Bacteriur»f  Micrococcus,  Bacillus,  Leptoihrix,  &c., 
occur  as  phases  in  one  life-history.  Lister  put  forth  shnihr 
ideas  about  the  same  time;  and  Billroth  .came  forward  in*  1874 
with  the  extravagant  view  that  the  various  bacteria  are  only 
different  states  of  one  and  the  same  organism  which  he  called 
Cocco-bacterta  sepiica.  From  that  time  the  question  of  the 
pleomorphism  (mutatnlity  of  shape)  of  the  bacteria  has  been 
hotly  discussed;    but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  while  a 
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certain  number  of  forms  may  sliow  different  types  of  cell  during 
the  various  phases  of  the  life-history,'  yet  the  majority  of  forms 
areimiform,  showing  one  type  of  cell  throughout  their  life- 
history.  The  question  of  species  in  the  bacteria  is  essentially 
the  same  as  in  other  groups  of  plants;  Before  a  form  can  be 
placed  in  a  satisfoctory  dassificatory  position  its  whole  life- 
history  must  be  studied,  so  that  all  the  phases  may  be  known. 
In  the  meantime,  while  various  observers  were  building  up  our 
knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  bacteria,  others  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  what  is  known  of  the  relations  of  these  organisms 
to  fermentation  and  disease — that  ancient  will-o'-Uie-wisp 
*'  spontaneous  generation  "  being  revived  by  the  way.  When 
Pasteur  in  1857  showed  that  the  lactic  fermentation  depends 
on  the  presence  of  an  organism,  it  was  already  known  from 
the  researches  of  Schwann  (1837)  and  HelmholU  (1843)  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  presence  of  organisms  derived  from  the  air,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  putrescible  substances  depends  on  this  principle. 
In  1862  Pasteur  placed  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  minute 
Schizomycete;  in  1864  this  was  confirmed  by  van  Tieghem, 
and  in  1874  by  Cohn,  who  named  the  organism  Microeouus 
unce.  Pasteur  and  Cohn  also  pointed  out  that  putrefaction  is 
but  a  special  case  of  fermentation,  and  before  1872  the  doctrines 
of  Pasteur  were  established  with  respect  to  Schizomycctes. 
Meanwhile  two  branches  of  inquiry  had  arisen,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  above.  In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  question  of 
''spontaneous  generation"  received  fresh  impetus  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  such  minute  organisms  as  bacteria  from 
reaching  and  developing  in  organic  infusions;  and,  secondly, 
the  long-suspected  analogies  between  the  phenomena  of  fer- 
mentation and  those  of  certain  diseases  again  made  themselves 
felt,  as  both  became  better  understood.  Needham  in  1745  liad 
declared  that  heated  Infusions  of  organic  matter  were  not 
deprived  of  living  beings;  Spallanzani  (1777)  had  replied  that 
more  careful  heating  and  other  precautions  prevent  the  appear- 
ance of  organisms  in  the  fluid.  Various  experiments  by  Schwann, 
Helmholtz,  Schulu,  Schroeder,  Dusch  and  others  led  to  the 
refuution,  step  by  step,  of  the  belief  that  the  more  minute 
organisms,  and  particularly  bacteria,  arose  de  novo  in  the  special 
cases  quoted.  Nevertheless,  instances  were  adduced  where  the 
most  careful  heating  of  yolk  of  egg,  milk,  hay-infusk>ns,  &c, 
had  failed,— the  boiled  infusions,  &c.,  turning  putrid  and 
swarming  with  bacteria  after  a  few  hours. 

In  i86»  Pasteur  repeated  and  extended  sudi  experiments, 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  anomalies; 
Cohn  in  1873  published  confirmatory  results;  and  it  became 
clear  that  no  putrefaction  can  take  place  without  bacteria  or 
some  other  living  organism.  In  the  hands  of  Brefdd,  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  de  Bary,  lyndaD,  Roberts,  Lister  and  others,  the 
various  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  every  case  adduced  as  one  of  **  spontaneous  generation " 
fell  to  the  ground  when  examined.  No  case  of  so-called  "  spon- 
taneous generation  "  has  withstood  rigid  investigation;  but  the 
discussion  contributed  to  more  exact  ideas  as  to  the  ubiquity, 
minuteness,  and  high  powers  of  resistance  to  physical  agents 
of  the  spores  of  Schizomsrcetes,  and  led  to  more  exact  ideas 
of  antiseptic  treatments.  Methods  were  also  improved,  and 
the  application  of  some  of  them  to  surgery  at  the  hands  of 
Lister,  Koch  and  others  has  yielded  results  of  the  highest 
value. 

Long  before  any  deer  ideas  as  to  the  relations  of  Schlsomycetes 
to  fermentation  and  disease  were  possible,  various  thinkers  at 
different  times  had  suggested  that  resemblances  existed  between 
the  phenomena  of  certain  diseases  and  those  of  fermentation, 
and  the  Idea  that  a  virus  or  contagium  might  be  something  of 
tiie  nature  of  a  minute  organism  aqMble  of  q>reading  and 

*  Qodotkrix  iickotama.  for  example,  which  is  ordinarily  a  branched, 
filamentous,  sheathed  term,  at  certain  leasons  breaks  up  into  a 
number  of  leparate  celts  which  devdop  a  tuft  of  dim  and  escape  from 
the  sheath.  Such  a  behaviour  is  very  similar  to  the  producdon  of 
— ^ wUch  is  so  rommon  in  many  filamentous  algae. 


reproducing  itsdf  had  been  entertained.  Such  vague  notioaa 
began  to  take  more  definite  shape  as  the  ferment  theory  of 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  (i8a8),  Schwann  (1837)  and  Pasteur  made 
way,  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  last-named  savant  From 
about  1870  onwards  the  "  germ  theory  of  disease  "  has  passed 
into  acceptance.  P.  F.  O.  R^^  ^  x^SO  *nd  Davaine  had 
observed  the  bacilli  in  the  blood  of  ammab  dead  of  anthrax 
(^lenic  fever),  and  P<rflendcr  discovered  them  anew  m  1855 
In  1863,  imbued  with  ideas  derived  from  Pasteur's  researches 
on  fermentation,  Davaine  rdnvestigated  the  matter,  and  put 
forth  the  opinion  that  the  anthrax  badlli  caused  the  splenic 
fever;  this  was  proved  to  result  from  inoculation.  Koch  in 
1876  published  his  observations  on  Davame's  badUi,  placed 
beyond  doubt  their  causal  relation  to  q>lenic  fever,  discovered 
the  spores  and  the  saprophytic  phase  in  the  life-hLstory  of  the 
organism,  and  deared  up  important  points  in  the  whole  question 
(figs.  7  and  9).  In  1870  Pasteur  had  proved  that  a  disease  of 
silkworms  was  due  to  an  organism  of  the  nature  of  a  bacterium; 
and  in  187 1  Oertd  showed  that  a  Microeouus  already  known  to 
exist  in  diphtheria  is  intimatdy  concerned  in  producing  that 
disease.  In  1872,  therefore,  Cohn  was  already  justified  in 
grouping  together  a  number  of  "pathogenous"  SdiLsomyoetes. 
Thus  arose  the  foundations  of  the  modem  "  germ  theory  of 
disease;"  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  conjectures  and  the 
worst  of  logic,  a  nudeus  of  facts  was  won,  which  has  since 
grown,  and  is  growing  daily.  Septicaemia,  tuberculoste,  glanders, 
fowl-cholera,  rdapsing  fever,  and  other  diseases  ace  now  brought 
definitdy  within  the  range  of  biology,  and  it  h  dear  that 
all  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  the  action 
of  bacteria  or,  in  a  few  cases,  to  fungi,  or  to  protozoa  or  other 
aninuds. 

Other  questions  of  the  highest  importance  have  arisen  from 
the  foregoing.  About  1880  Pasteur  first  showed  that  Btcilltu 
arUkracis  cultivated  in  chicken  broth,  with  plenty  of  oxygen 
and  at  a  temperature  of  42-43*  C,  lost  its  virulence  after  a  few 
"generations,"  and  ceased  to  kill  even  the  mouse;  Toussaint 
and  Chauveau  confirmed,  and  others  have  extended  the  observa- 
tions. More  remarkable  still,  animals  inoculated  with  such 
"  attenuated  "  badlli  proved  to  be  curiously  resistant  to  the 
deadly  effects  of  subsequent  inoculations  of  Uie  non-attenuated 
form.  In  other  words,  aninuds  vacdnated  with  the  cultivated 
badllus  showed  immunity  from  disease  when  rdnoculated  whh 
the  deadly  wild  form.  The  questions  as  to  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  changes  in  the  bacillus  and  in  the  host,  as  to  the 
extent  of  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  latter,  &c.,  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance.  These  matters,  however,  and  others 
such  as  phagocytosis  (first  described  by  Metchnikoff  in  1884), 
and  the  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  opsonins  of  the  blood  by 
Wright,  do  not  here  concern  us  (see  n.  below). 

MoKPHOLOcv.— 5»M,  FormSf  Structure,  firc.—The  Schizomy- 
cctes consist  of  single  cells,  or  of  filamentous  or  other  groups  of 
cells,  according  as  the  divisk>ns  are  completed  at  once  -^ 
or  not  While  some  unicellular  forms  are  less  than  gtne^L 
ift  ('ocii  mm.)  in  diameter,  others  have  ceDs  measur- 
ing 4n  or  sn  or  even  t  ft  or  S/t  in  thickness,  while  the  length  may 
vary  from  that  of  the  diameter  to  many  times  that  measur^inent. 
In  the  filamentous  forms  the  individual  cells  are  often  difficult 
to  observe  until  reagents  are  applied  (e.g.  fig.  14),  and  the  length 
of  the  rows  of  cylindrical  cells  may  be  many  hundred  tinses 
greater  than  the  breadth.  Similariy,  the  diameters  of  flat  or 
spheroidal  colonies  may  vary  from  a  few  times  to  many  hundred 
times  that  of  the  individual  cdls,  the  divisions  of  which  have 
produced  the  colony.  The  shape  of  the  individual  j^,,^^ 
cell  (fig.  i)  varies  from  that  of  a  minute  sphere  to 
that  of  a  straight,  curved,  or  twisted  fikment  or  cylinder* 
which  is  not  necessarfly  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  and 
may  have  flattened,  rounded,  or  even  pointed  ends.  The  rule  b 
that  the  cells  divide  in  one  direction  only — i.e.  transverse  to  the 
long  axi»~and  therefore  produce  aggregates  of  bng  cylindrical 
shape;  but  in  rarer  cases  iso-diametric  cells  divide  in  two  or 
three  directions,  produdng  flat,  or  spheroidal,  or  irregular 
colonies,  the  size  of  which  is  practically  unlimited.    The  bacterid 
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>  fflodificatioa  of  tlic  general  protoptalnl.  In  »ms  asa,  bow- 
nv,  u  in  B.  lubercijoiii,  uialysis  n(  the  cell  ihows  a  large 
■^aomt  ol  uUuIOH.  Tlie  cell-wiUs  ia  aome  forms  iwell  up  inlo 
1  gehtmoui  mui  90  tbit  the  cell  appeaia  lo  be  >uni>unded  io 
tlw  luutaincd  condition  by  a  clear,  transparent  space,  Wban 
tbc  IwoUcn  waQ  ii  dense  and  regular  in  appearance  Ibe  term 
^  capnle  "  ia  applied  to  Che  ^eath  as  in  Liuamesloc.  Secreted 
jilgmenti  (red,  yellow,  gncD  ud  t)lue>  are  umctimei  deposited 
ia  tbe  wall,  and  some  o?  the  [roR-bacierla  have  deposits 
Df  iron  (n  the 


ofoilde 


intobadUIai 
wch  KEmenlfi, 

B.  C:  Similt. 

ia  each  caw,  and  »ith  ihe  time*  oT  obwryiiton  atuched.    nijana 

D.  Germinalina  Bporrs  in  variouf  etigai  mofe  hi^tily  magnifiHl. 
aaJ  ihovinc  ihe  difFcient  wayi  of  escape  of  tbe  filament  from  Ibc 
ipore-membrane.     (H.  M.  W.l 

The  substance  ot  the  bacterial  cell  when  suitably  prepoied 
ind  stsined  shows  in  tbe  larger  forms  a  mass  of  bomogeneouE 
pralo;Jasm  containing  Irregular  spaces,  (he  vacuoles. 


which 


The  ptotoplaim  iLsfll  may  be  tinged  with  colouring  midet, 
hrigbl  red,  ydlow,  &c.,  and  may  occasionally  contain  lubslancet 
olher  than  the  deeply-Etaining  granulei.  The  occurrence  of  a 
iliich-like  substance  which  itains  deep  blue  with  ioduie  has 
b«n  clearly  shown  in  some  iorms  even  where  the  bacterium 

Ward  and  others.  In  other  Iorms  »  subalance  (probably 
llycDgea  or  amylo-dexlilD)  which  lumi  brown  with  iodine 
has  been  observed,  OQ  and  fat  diops  have  also  been  shown 
to  occur,  and  in  the  sulphur-bacteria  numerous  £ne  granules 
of  sulphur. 

The  quMtioo  ol  the  ciisience  of  a  nucleus  in  (he  bacteria  is 
ene  (hat  has  led  to  much  diu^ua^on  and  is  a  problem  of  some 
f^i[,„  diRicuUy.  In  the  majority  of  forms  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  possible  to  demonstrate  a  nucleus  of  the  type 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  higher  plants.    AtlcaEkm  has 


ibove,  and  thd  ti 
applied  to  them,  and  they  have  t>een  cDoauiered  to  reptetent 
a  rudimentary  nucleus.  That  these  granules  consist  of  a  material 
liinilai  to  the  chmnitin  of  tbe  nudeus  of  bi^r  foms  is  very 
doubtful,  and  tbc  compuisoti  with  tbe  nudeui  of  more  highly 
oiganiied  ceUi  nsti  on  a  veiy  slender  buis.  The  moal  recent 
worki  (Vejdovihy,  Mead),  however,  appeu  to  ibow  that  nacM 
of  >  Btiucturt  and  mods  of  diviiloo  almou  typical  ue  to  be  found 
in  tome  of  the  largest  hoctoii.    It  ii  potaible  that  a  amikc 

visibte     in      other 
ioimi    owing     to   , 
their  BBall  atie,  and 
(bat  there  may  be 
anotbettypeofnoc- 


Schaudian  beUeved 
to  be  Che  case  lo 
B.  bulsMii.    Many 


divided  particles 
suqKnded  m  a  fluid. 
Independent  move- 


viable,  with  ordi 
ary  illuminition 
living  cells  or  u 

only   A.  Mixed 


■Types  otZoofleea.    (AKnZopf.) 


learly 


»c*  vegetabie  infndoas,  Sx,;   il 
I.  Efg-Aapedmkuof  soogtoea  o<  Btir"" 


first  used  by  LfiEBcr. 

By  these  methods  rfih,  far^  crowBed  eocd  ate  fused  into 

the  alia  are  seen  to  a  common  gtlatinom  cnvrlope. 

be  fine  protoplasmic  C.  Reticulate  looglcca  of  the  ume. 
outgrowths  of    the  D.  E,  H;  Colonies  of  ifyaniMIK  enveloped 
cell  (fig.   0  of   the,  p   Bwn^hrdFAiiiSJ2*iiK)srbea  of  aiJ«*fM 
same  nature  asthose  (slighily  maBnifiod). 

of  (hezoorooresand  C.  Zooglora  of  SacUrium  mtrUmiitriiaiiti. 
anlberoToidsof  Zopf.coniaininBCDcciarraracdin  tablets 

algae,   mosses,   &c. 

These  cilia  appear  lo  be  attached  to  the  cell-n-all,  being  uniflected 
by  plasmolysls,  but  Fi&chcr  slates  that  they  really  are  derived  from 
the  central  proti^asm  and  pass  through  minute  pores  in  gg^ 
(bewail.  Theciliamaybepresenlduringashortperiod 
only  in  the  life  of  a  Schisomycete,  and  their  number  may  vary 
according  (o  the  medium  on  which  the  oiganbni  is  growing. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  more  or  less  cousuncy  in  the  type  of  distri- 
bution. &c,.  of  (he  cilia  for  each  species  when  gnwing  at  Hs  best. 
The  chief  result*  may  be  lummrt  up  as  follows:  some  species, 
e.|E.  B.  tinlhrocU,  have  no  cilia;  others  have  only  one  llagellum 
at  one  pole  (J/gnofricilgiiil.r.g.  BaclUus  fyecyiaieas  (fig.  i,  C,  n), 
or  one  at  aach  pole;    sthers  again  have  a  (gR  of  tcveral  AVu 


i6o 
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■t  one  pok  ilefkelriclma),  t.g.  B. 

tmcb  p^e  (Amthiirickims)  (fig.  i,  J,  K,  L);   Bnd,  6n«Jly, 

triciimi).  e.t.  B.  ndtoris  (fig.  i,  G).  It  ia  found,  bowe™,  that 
Ilrict  rdiance  caimot  be  placed  on  th<  dtslinctlon  betwKu 
tbc  UtTotrukmu,  Litpkotriihous  and  AmfhitritMoul  condithiu, 

at  one  or  both  poln;  nevrrthclcn  Bonu  Ktros  Dlay  luually  be 
laid  DD  Ihe  eiiitcuFc  o(  one  or  tn«  u  sppotcd  to  imrai—t.g. 
five  or  lEi  ot  more — »t  one  or  each  pole. 

In  Bt(gialaa,  t  filamentoui  fonn,  peculiar,  nlon,  odllalory 

movemeaU  are  to  be  olxeived,  reminding  ui  o[  the  movccienti 

ot  Oldllattria  among  the  Cyanephjaat.    In  thiK 


firm  cdl-will  >i 


/v 


Fio.;!.— TypmrfSpo™- 

ntn.     (Alter  Zopl.) 
A.  Varioui  Mago  in  the 
development   of  the 
efldwenoui  epore'  '~ 


f      n                *            I  •       F            aithroipoiB.    (After 

I  van  Tleghem.) 

.1  D.  A  ffloine  rodkl  with 

I        •  oiKcniumandwhhs 


<0  o  e 


SpinilKmAiVc{a,b,d\ 


ai  rodlet  ii  at  risl't  angln  to 


by  tbe  breakinE 
K.  Germination  ol  t 

£!ia>£^?theV-  - 
L  Ccminilion  o(  epoie  d  OnslniiMm  iUyricum — the  hU  ol 
growth  coincidca  wttb  the  long  vdt  ol  Ibe  qxiie. 
While  tnany  forma  are  filed  to  the  lubttratum,  othen  ire 
free,  bring  in  thli  condition  eilhn  motile  or  inunolile.     Tbe 
chief  of  tbeM  foRns  ate  described  bclov. 
Cocci:  tphwical  or  tpheroMal  irVi,  which,  acrofduw  to  their 
iTlarive  (not  tery  well  defined)  niei  are  .poken  oCu  Mkn- 
eo€ti,  Hacroioai.  and  perhaps  Mimai  fonnt. 
Boil  or  radlta:  riiEhtly  or  moie  coniiderably  elongated  nils 
which  are  cylindrical.  biKuil-ihaped  or  eocnewhat  fuHform. 

ne*  are  Baclrvia  in  the  earfy  lUge*  of  division, 
ibcd  above.    Such  fila. 


falic  brand 
I  and  ipiral 


■yioflhe« . 

varieaconiiderably.  The)- may  be  lire  or 
he  "  basal  "}  end.  A  dlRinetion  i>  nude 
iiuenti  ((.f.  tttuilni)  and  luch  u  exhibit 
i.(.  CloiMkrix). 

It.  Any  of  the  dongited  Fomia  dcKiibed 
wd  or  unuoiie  or  twutrd  into  a  coikvTcw- 
of  MnuBht.  II  Ihe  dnuodiy  u  slight  we 
■one  jorm;  if  pronounced,  and  the  epirarwiiid' 
irlrad,  Ihe  lormi  are  known  as  5^irifliiiH.  5pi»- 
TbeHandsiaiilarlems  have  ban  appUed  partly 

ind  'mi^  conliraion  hai  ariKn  from  Ihe  {Tifii- 


aggregate*  in  tbt  lam  d  plate*,  or  aolM  «  boOow  and  [nagBlBr 

(Saiismif,  CD  la  diipLinmenti  of  the  cells  alter  diviikm. 

Crmlk  and  DfriiiiDn.— Whatever  tbe  shape  and  uie  ol  the 
Individual   ceil,   ceU-GlBmeat   ot   ceU.colony,    the   immediate 
visible  raults  rjt  active  nutrition  are  elongation  of 
the   cell  and   its   division  into  two   equal   halvei,  jJJJJ' 


posits  below  or  films  on 
sulfate;    valuable  characi 

these    appearances.       W! 
the»e    dense    "swarms" 


growing  and  dividing  (frociflij. 
a  pair  Dlbacilli  aclLvely  growing 
a'rnllei'in^ihis  condition  (but 


f.  rK>ny  *.g- 
biting  dried  scvtral 


"bacteria,"  ot  other 
1,     Formerly  reguded 
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.. Ma  !•  no«  lUMtwn  ta  bt  a  urt  of  laiing  cod- 

I  of  the  Schuomyutei,  the  vuioiu  eiemcnU  being  glued 
together,  ts  it  ntn,  by  ibcic  enDrmoiuly  ••roUen  siid  diffluent 
ceJ! -Wilis beeeminj conliguoia.  The£oo^o*ii«fonn«lby«li« 

■ppeu 


oF  » 


id  subftance;  the  ir 
1  olhen  more  like  a 
m  the  nude  ol  form 


zi  wlih  oiben.    Oide. 


:&' 


-BaciUia  uniyrvit.    (ATlerKodi.) 

d  with  blcKHl-€fiTi>Ei«clcA  iroiQ  the  trlood  oJ 

the  taiiUi  dlvidim. 


ig  ^EpuiA'ii-lilie  lilamEiiI 


noglooc  may  prccipiiate  oxide  of  inn  In  the  nuiiii,  il  diat 
metal  exiili  in  small  quanlilict  ia  the  medium.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  the  dementi  in  Ihc  loagloea  again  become 
active,  and  move  out  of  tbe  matrix,  diitribute  IhcmKlvei  In  the 
wtrounding  medium,  la  grow  and  multiply  ai  belDto.  II 
the  xoogioca  ii  formed  on  a  ulid  subbltstum  it  may  become 
6nn  and  bomy;  immenion  In  water  lofteni  it  as  descrilxd 

The  growth  of  an  ordinary  baclerium  consists  in  uniform 
clongBlion  oi  the  rodlet  until  its  kufUi  is  doubled,  followed 

hy  division  by  a  median  septum,  thtn  by  tbe  iimul- 
„„  ,f  lineiiuidoubUnginleii|1hof  each  daughter  cell,  apin 
^awiM.      fol]owedbythemei^aDdiW9]oi],an4  soon  (figs.  13,  J4I- 

If  the  cells  remain  connected  the  resulting  filament 
Rpeati  these  ptoceuts  of  elongation  and  nibwqueDt  division 
nnjformly  so  long  aa  the  tondiliooj  are  maintained,  and  very 

t/.  B.  ramaiui.  If  a  rodlet  in  a  hanging  drop  of  nutrient  gelatine 
Is  fixed  under  (he  microscope  and  kept  at  cvnstanl  lempeialure, 
a  curve  of  growth  can  be  oblained  recording  the  behavidur 
during  many  hours  or  days.  The  measured lengThsaremarked 
ofl-on  ordinales  erected  on  an  abscissa,  along  which  the  limes 
wv  noted.  The  curve  obtained  on  joining  the  former  pcdnu 
Iben  biingt  out  a  number  of  facts,  foremost  amagg  which  are 
(■}  that  IS  long  u  the  conditions  remain  constant  ibe  doubling 
periods— i.(.  the  times  liken  by  any  portion  of  the  filament  to 
dnibk  lu  lenglb— are  constani.  because  each  nil  is  equally 


active  along  the  wlule  le>(Itii  (>]  tbnt  are  optlmnm,  >iiiii[nnini 
andiiiaxImumtempcraturca,Dtfaerconditions  rem  alning  constant, 
■  I  which  growth  begins,  runsat  Itsbest  and  is  sooneihausted, 
respectively;  (j)  that  the  moit  rapid  cell-diviiion  and  manmum 
growth  do  not  necessarily  accord  with  the  be>t  conditions  for 
the  life  of  the  organism;  and  (4)  that  any  sudden  allention  ol 
temperature  brings  about  a  check,  though  a  slow  rise  may 
accelerate  growth  (fig.  8).  II  was  also  shown  that  exposure  10 
light,  dilution  or  exhsustion  of  the  food-ntedis.  the  presence  of 
of  poisons  or  metabolic  products 


iringit 


and  the  i 


jury  of  any  single 
I  its  eSect  on  tbe  curve  by 


.  in  the  filamenioi 
engthening  the  doub 
lave  been  put  out  of  play.    Hardy  has  shown  ihst  such  a 
Ibt  ruction  of  part  of  the  fibunent  may  be  cfi^ected  by  tbe  attack! 


„ 

MB} 

,• 

3 
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"t 
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r„           ,7^ 

L*^"-!::: 

-iT* 

ii '    iJia    'i \    ■'»«»' 

Ih  htamenl 


in.'^i.a 


A  ve'ry  characteristic  method  of  reproduction  Ii 
forma  lion ,  and  these  minute  reproductive  bodlea, « 
a  resting  stage  of  the  organism,  are  now  known  in  r 
forms.  Formerly  two  kinds  of  spores  were  deicr 
arOimpcns  and  ndnpera.  An  irlhrospore,  ho 
true  spore  but  merely  an  ordlriary  vegeUlive  ceU  1 


lich  fori 


iDf  re 


:reted  a  thin  but 
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■roviaitmaUy, 


undergo  chioge  of  fonn  to  accammodali 
itS4^lf  to  the  contents.  A3  a  rule  only  one  spore  a  formed  m  j 
<([[.  and  the  proLms  lUuBJLy  tskci  fiUce  in  a  barillar  segment 

■i4lh  iodine  lolulions.    The  spam  mif  be  devrlopnl  la  nlli 
wbich  are  actively  swarming,  the  mov? 
ft  .        Dtnls  not  bcinF  intcrfeied  wilb  by  thi 

D).      The     so-alled 
:n  "  of  oldn 


VI 
1 1- 


s  with  a 


having 
ipted  itscH  lo  the  outline  of  Ibc 
5.  4,  F).    The  ripe  spors  of  Schii 
f  ^    cetei  are  spherical,  evoid  or  long-ovoid  in 
A     ^  shape 


^'iJi 


'is  QGuure  0-OOI3  mm.  long 

1,  broad  According  to  Zapi), 

uy  rcliBctivc  and  coJouricas  (of  vef> 

L,  probably  owing  to  Ihe  high  indel  of 

may  be  [datively  ihich,  and  even  eihlbit 

The  gernunalion  of  the  spoa  hit  now 
been  observed  in  sevetsl  (onw  wilh 
TIk  ipora  are  capable  of  germinatii 
once,  or  they  may  be  kept  for  monlhi 
even  yean,  and  are  veiy  tcsistanl  a( 
id  coid,  &c    In  ■ 


■nedlum  and  al 


Hnpletedbiafevhoors. 
Lnd  elongates  and  the 
loacdliiheLhal  which 
B  cases  dsHy  breaking 


fia.g.  Ihegerminatlo 

A.aoid/iuari(*ra-The  spore  swi 

lit.  lAfierdeBarv)  contents  grow  f 

beingdevekpped.The  which  may  be  seen  illathcd  to  1 
jpeamen  wu  ciiifi-  genainal  rodlet  (figs.  5,  9  and  11} 
«^d  IB  bcoih^rd  ^^^q  jj,^  surrounding  tnembrar 
Kile  Ko  imiil—  1"™  iwells  (od  dluolves.  The 
they  should  be  of  the  cell  then  grom  forth  Into  the  forr 
Mie  diameter  trans,  for  the  particuliir  Schiiotnycele  e 

"%.    Batiflui  mi-  Anaerobic   species   usoally   teqi 

Barv)  '.  IrapnenH  Each  species  has  an  optimum  lei 

^^ulC  ^  Ih^  with  these  conditions  has  enabled 

raiofti    rocUeta. 


called  uporsgenoui  races,  in  which  the 
fottnation  of  spores  is  indefinitely  postponed, 
changes  in  vigour,  virulsire  and  other  pro- 

;  any  rate.  Theaddilionof  minute  Itmces  of  acids,  poisons,  Arc, 
ads  to  thti  change  in  some  forms;   high  temperature  has  also 
xn  used  succcssfully- 
The  diSodi  tubj«t  oi  the  dassifiulIoD '  of  bacteria  dales 

I  the^Schiunlycem  are  due  partly  to  (he  few  ^' chancter 


nrloiJnient  of  a  iin^e  fonn  or  10  re 
H  Btap  in  the  devrlopment  unlraa  tli 

'  these  otgan^mB,  we  shnuld  be  ver^ 


ossidsaliaBS  Is  that,  while  r 


»a 


as  t^  coa"in!^  of 


ron  the  year  tS7>,  wfcea  Cohn  pnUUHd  hb  qruoB,  ttbfefc  <> 

ttended  in  1875 ;   this  scheme  baa  in  fact  dwnlxAted      "    „ 
heatudyolbactefiaevcrabce.  Zap(faii3S5pnipoisd  ^j^ 
scheme  based  on  the  Kctpunce  ol  exu«m*  viem 
f  pleoDwrphtim;     Us  •yslem.  bowevtr.  1 


l« 


-^ 


B.  Ikloli 


i'nxUei^r 


.)    A.    Zooglcica 

Devdopqient  ej 


impracticable  and  was  rtCDgnized  by  falm  ai 

Syitemi  have  alio  been  brought  forward  based  on  t 

of  atthrospora  wid  endoqnres,  but  as  eqilaioed  above  this  Is 

eminently  unsatisfactory,  as  anhroqion*  an  not  true  iporet 

lorm.    Numcroui  ailemptt  hi 


F^o.  iI.-;St»gesin 

[:u](ure,  under  a  very  hfah  pt 

mation  at  briliisJit  gnnules  (n,  oi  i  ue* 

■ubstance  gradually  balls  I<«Ftl]cr  (C)  an 

(JflS.  wT""''  *  "  ™"  "^'""  •  '°™'"«  "«  "P"  ^'^1- 
to  liquefy  gelatine,  to  seerete  coloured  pigments,  to  ferment 
nrtiin  media  with  evolution  ol  carbon  dioiide  or  olber  gases, 
or  to  Induce  pithoiogical  conditions  Id  tnimili.  None  of  Ih'cM 
lystems,  which  are  chiefly  due  10  the  medical  bacteriologists, 
has  mainfained  its  position,  owing  to  the  diflicully  of  applying 
the  chanciers  and  to  the  fact  thai  luch  properties  are  physio- 
loEical  and  tbbit  to  great  fluciuations  in  culture,  because  ■ 
vaiy  greatly  in  such  respects  scmrding  to 


rofvl 


niles  should  be  fo 
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«id  the  influence  ol  eitenud  Ctoton  <m  its  growth.  Even  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  purely  morphological  characters,  these 
physiological  properties  are  too  variable  to  aid  us  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  species  and  genera,  and  are  apt  to  break  down  at 
critical  periods.  Among  the  more  characteristic  of  these  schemes 
adopted  at  various  times  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Miquci 
(1891},  Eisenberg  (1891),  and  Lehmann  and  Neumann  (1897)- 
Although  much  progress  has  been  made  in  determining  the  value 
and  constancy  of  morphological  characters,  we  are  still  in  need 
of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  easily  applied  scheme  of 
classification,  partly  owing  to  the  existence  in  the  literature  of 
imperfectly  described  forms  the  li/e-history  of  which  is  not  yet 
known,  or  the  microscopic  characters  of  which  have  not  been 
examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  The 
principal  attempts  at  morphological  classifications  recently 
brought  forward  are  those  of  de  Toni  and  Trevisan  (1889), 
Fischer  (1897)  and  Migula  (1897).  Of  these  systems,  which 
alone  are  available  in  any  practical  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, the  two  most  important  and  most  modem  are 
those  of  Fischer  and  Migula.  The  extended  investiga- 
tions of  the  former  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  dlia  (see 
filg.  i)  led  him  to  propose  a  scheme  of  classification  based  on  these 
and  other  morphological  characters,  aiMi  differing  essentially 
from  any  preceding  one.  This  scheme  may  be  tabidated  as 
folJows^— 

I.  OBDSR—Haplobacterinae.  VegeUtive  body  umceUular; 
spheroidal,  cylindrical  or  q>iFally  twisted;  isolated  or  con- 
nected in  filamentous  or  other  growth  series. 

S.  Ptttmh—CoocACtAE.    Vegetative  ceUs  spheroidal. 

(a)  Sub-family — Allococcacbab.      Division  in  all  or  any 

planes,  colonies  indefinite  in  shape  and  size,  of  cdUs 
in  short  chains,  irregular  clumps,  pairs  or  isolated: — 
Mierococats  (Cohn),  cells  non-motile;  PUtnococeus 
(Migula),  celk  motile. 

(b)  Sttb-faraily-^HOMOCOCCACBAB.     Division  planes  regular 

and  definite: — Sarcina  (Goods.),  celb  non-motile; 
growth  and  division  in  three  successive  planes  at 
right  angles,  resulting  in  packet-like  groups;  Platuh 
sareina  ^igub),  as  ocfore,  but  motue;  Ptdiacocetis 
(Lindner),  division  plance  at  right  an^es  in  two 
successive  planes,  and  cells  in  tablets  of  four  ur  more; 
StrtUocouus  (Billr.),  divisions  in  one  plane  only, 
resulting  in  chains  of  cells. 

9.  Famtfy— Baollaceae.  Vegetative  cells  cyllndric  (rodlets), 
ellipsoid  or  ovoid,  and  straight.  Division  planes  always 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis. 

(a)  Sub-family--BACiLLBAB.  Sporogenous  rodlets  cyliiidric. 
not  chered  in  shape: — BaciUus  (Cohn).  non-niotUe; 
Bactrhuum  (Fischer),  motile,  with  one  polar  flagellum 
(monotrichous) ;  Bactriilum  (Fischer),  motile,  with  a 
terminal    tuft    of   cilia    O^hotrichous) ;    Bactridinm 

Eter).  motile,  with  cins  all  over  the  surface 
ricnous). 
nily — Clostxidibab.  Sporogenous  rodlets. 
spindle-shaped: — Closlndiwn  (Prazm.),  motile  (peri- 
trichous). 
•(0  Sub-family— PLBCTRimBAB.  SpOTOKenousrodlet8,drvm- 
■tick-shaped:— P/M/Htfittm  (Fischer),  motile  (peri-, 
trichous). 

51  J^oMify— Spisillacbae.    Vegetative  cells,  cylindric  but 
curved  more  or  less  spirally.    Divisions  perpendicular 
to   the   long   axis: — Vibno   (MOUer-LOfflier),    comma- 
shaped,  motile,  monotrichous;     SpiriUmm  (Ehrenb.), 
molt  strongly  curved  in  open  spirals,  motile,  lopho- 
trichous ;     SpirocMatte   (Ehrenb.),   spirally    coiled    hi 
mimeroQs  close  turns,  motile,  but  apfMuently  owing  to 
flexSe  movenents,  as  no  cilia  are  found. 
It  Obdek— TricholMCteriaM.    Vegetative  body  of  branched 
or  untffanched  cdl-filaroents,  the  segments  of  whidi  separate 
as  swarm-ceUs  (Comidia), 
g.  Fawi/y—TucHOBACTEKiACiAE.    Characters  those  of  the 
Older, 
(n)  Filaments  rigid,  non-motile,  sheathed:— <7r«fi0lArir 
(Cohn),     filaments  unbranched  and  devoid  of 
sulphur  particles;   Thiotkrix  (Winogr.),  as  before, 
but  with  sulphur  particles;  CkuUikrix  (Cohn),  fihi- 
flwnts  branched  in  a  pseuda<ltdiolomous  manner. 


(k)  Filaments  showing  slow  pendulous  tod  crd^ing 
movements,  and  with  no  distinct  sheath:— 
Beggiatoa  (Trev.),  with  sulphur  particles. 

The  principal  objections  to  this  irystcm  are  the  following: — (1) 
The  extraordinary  difficulty  in  obtaining  satisfactory  preparations 
showing  the  cilia,  and  the  discovery  that  these  motile  organs  are 
not  formed  on  aH  substrata,  or  are  only  developed  during  short 
periods  of  activity  while  the  orgaaisra  w  yt>ung  ana  vigorous,  render 
this  character  almost  nugatory.  For  instance,  B.  megatherium 
and  B.  stUftilis  pass  in  a  few  hours  after  commencement  oS  growth 
from  a  motile  stage  with  pcritrichous  cilia,  into  one  of  filamentous 
growth  preceded  by  casting  of  the  cilia,  (a)  Bv  far  the  majority  of 
the  described  speaes  (over  1000)  fall  into  the  three  genera — MtcrO' 
couus  (about  400),  Bacillus  (about  aoo)  and  Bactridium  Xabout 
150),  so  that  only  a  quarter  or  so  of  the  forms  are  selected  out  by 
the  other  genera.  (3)  The  monotrichous  and  lophotrichous  condi- 
tions are  by  no  means  constant  even  in  the  motile  stage;  thus 
Psewdomonas  rosea  (Mig.)  may  have  1.  3  or  5  dlia  at  either  end, 
and  would  be*  distributed  by  Fischer's  classification  between  Bat- 
trinium  and  BactriUum,  according  to  which  state  was  observed. 
In  Miguta's  scheme  the  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  some  of  these 
difficulties,  but  others  are  introduced  by  his  otherwise  clever  devices 
for  dealing  with  these  puzzling  little  organisms. 

The  question.  What  is  an  mdividual  ?  has  given  rise  to  much 
difficulty,  and  around  it  many  of  the  speculations  regarding  pIco- 
morphism  have  centred  without  useful  result.  If  a  tree  fail  apart 
into  its  constituent  cells  periodically  we  should  have  the  same 
difficulty  on  a  larger  and  ipore  complex  scale.  The  fact  that  every 
bacterial  cell  in  a  spcdes  m  most  cases  appears  equally  capable  m 
performing  all  the  physiological  functions  of  the  swedes  has  led 
most  authorities,  however,  to  regard  it  as  the  individiul — a  view 
which  cannot  be  consistent  in  those  cases  where  a  simple  or  branched 
filamentous  series  exhibits  differences  between  free  apex  and  fixed 
base  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  discussion  is 
profitable,  though  it  appears  necessary  in  some  cases — *.g.  con- 
cerning i^omorphy— to  adopt  some  definition  of  individuaL 

Myxobacteriaceae,— To  the  two  divisions  of  bacteria,  Haplo- 
bacterinae  and  Trichobacterinae,  nmst  now  be  added  a  third 
division,  Myxobacterinae.  One 
of  the  first  members  of  this 
group,  Chondromyces  crocatus, 
was  described  as  l<mg  ago  as 
1857  by  Berkeley,  but  its  nature 
was  not  understood  and  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  Hyphomycetes. 
In  1892,  however,  Thaxter  re- 
discovered it  and  showed  its 
bacterial  natnre,  founding  for  it 
and  some  allied  forms  the  group 
Myxobacteriaceae.  Another  form, 
Which  he  described  as  Myxobader, 
was  shown  later  to  be  the  same 
as  Polyangium  vUcUinum  de- 
scribed by  Link  in  1795,  ^ 
exact  nature  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt.  Thaxter's 
observations  and  condusions  were 
called  in  question  by  sonie 
botanists,  but  his  later  observa- 
tions and  those  of  Baur  hav« 
established  firmly  the  position 
of  the  group.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  group  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  bacteria  form  plasmodhtm- 
Kke  aggregations  and  build 
themsdves  up  into  sporogenous 
structures  of  definite  form  super- 
fidally  similar  to  the  cysts  of  the 
Mycelozoa  (fig.  17).  Most  of 
the  forms  in  question  are  found 
growing  on  the  dung  of  herbi- 
vorous animak,  but  the  bacteria 
occur  not  only  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  animal  but  also 
free  in  the  air.  The  Myxobacteria  are  most  easily  obtained  by 
keeping  at  a  temperature  of  30-35°  C.  in  the  dark  dung  which 
has  lain  exposed  to  the  air  for  at  least  ei^t  days.  The  high 
temperature  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  but 


Fig.  13. 

A.  Myxococ€Usdigfialms,ht^t 

red  fructification  occurring 
on  dung 

B.  PotyaHgtum  primigenum, 
red  fructification  on  dog's 
dung 

C.  Chondromyus  apicvlatus, 
orange  fructification  on 
antelope's  dung. 

D.  Young  fructification 

E.  Single    cyst  germinating 

(A,  B.  after  Quehl ;  C-E.artcr  Thax- 
ter.) From  Strasburaer't£<krNt(Jb  Ar 
Be4mtik,  by  permbma  o(  Gtisuv 
Fiacbcr. 
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The  dEMOvcrjo  tbkt  K 
perhaps  pignenlHl  (onni 


iptdo  of  nitrifying  bumii  mud 

e  capable  of  carhoD-usimilalioD, 

free  nluogcD  and  that  ■  numbct 

^^^^_  hilherto  unauipetted  an  accgiii- 

M^JIu,"  plishcd  by  Schiumyctu*,  have  put  the  qustknu  of 

nulrilion  and  fenntntitioniD  quill  iKwU^li.  Apart 

from  nuin^roiti  ferrDentation  proceaaci  audi  u  rotUog,  the 

soaking  of  ikint  lot  tanning,  the  preparation  of  indigo  aad  ot 

tjora  arc  conCFrned,  attenUi>n  iruy  tie  apecialiy  directed  10  the 
(oiiotving  evidence  of  the  supreme  imporlance  of  Scliizoinxcetei 
in  agricuiture  and  daily  life.  Indeed,  nothing  marki  the  attitude 
ofmDdemhaclerialogyinoncleiiriy  than  the  incrruingaltenlion 
which  is  being  paid  to  u»rful  femiEntatloni.  The  vast  majority 
of  theu  orguusnu  an  not  pathogenic,  mctt  are  harmleu  and 


Re.  tj.— A  »rri«  of  phais  al  ge 

onHrnm^ied.  "^1  n place'ihe'td' 
on  a  bate  tine  in  the  order  of  the  au 
recorded,  and  at  diataoccfl  apart  propo 

niamcnta.  the  proportional  length  of  t 


othec  peculiaritlei  in  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  bacteria.    The 

nitrifying,  nilrogen-fiaing. 

ulphur-  and  iron-bacleria  he  regards 

to  carry  on  one  particular  series  ol 

sitions  only,  and  since  they  require 

no  organic  food  material),  0 

alleast  are  able  lo-oA  up  nitrogen 

or  carbon  from  inorganic  lourcea,  he  regarda  (hem  ai  primitiva 

(ocrns  in  this  respect  and 

be  looked  upon  ai  Ihe  nc 

ptimary  forms  ol  life  diich  Ant  obtained  the  power  ol  working 

up  non-living  into  Uvingm 

Ingly  imporunt  r«(  in  the 

evolution  of  life  on  our  gbbe.   The 

the  Olher  hand,  which  are  ordinarily 

to  the  putrefactive  ilale— 

f  rgjMic,  i.i.  bring  oiganic  material 

putrefying  maieriaia — or  become  lyimfiBH,  i.e.  their  metabolic 
products  nay  induce  blood. poisoning  or  other  toiic  effects 
(ttcullatininnslles}  IboDgh  they  arc  aot  tneparaaHes.    Hksc 


otms  an  lemed  by  Fischer  Krfobw^Mc,  because  they  Kqnlre 
various  kinds  ol  organic  materials  obtained  from  the  dead 
ecsaiiit  of  other  Di][>nbmi  or  from  the  surfaces  of  their  bodies, 
ind  can  utilise  and  decompose  them  in  various  way*  {Falylrapkiti 
-  •• oinqihic,  are  al  least  unable  to  work  them  up.    The 


FiKber  in  a  third  biobglcal  group,  ParalmpkK  bscleria,  to  marfc 
(he  imporUnca  of  ihdr  mode  of  life  in  Ihe  interior  ot  living 
oigardsms  -where  they  live  and  multiply  in  the  blood,  jukca 
ot  tissues. 

When  we  refltet  (hat  some  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  tons  of 
htea  are  daily  depuiled,  which  ordinary  plants  are  unable  to 
assimilate  until  considerable  thanges  have  been  under- 
,  What  hi 


Ihe   n 


ne?    1 


effect 


iple  hydrolysis  brought  about  by 

Tie^em  and  Cohn  firtt  described  them.  Lea  and  Miqwl 
further  proved  that  the  hydrolysis  is  due  to  en  enzyme — uiaae 
—separable  with  difficulty  (mm  the  bacteria  concerned.  Many 
heap),  ftc.,  ate  capable  ol  bringing 


lut  Ihls  ( 
I  of  volal: 


,    T^ex 
lolni 


mfan 


akme  thus  afford  to  ihe  toil 
:ied  in  a  fotn  which  can  be 
addition  the 


rendered  available  by  bacteria,  and  thi 
supF^ics  bnught  down  in  rain  from  the  atmosphere,  and  those 
due  to  olher  living  d£biia.  The  researehes  of  later  years  have 
demontlrated  (hat  a  still  more  ineihaustibie  supply  of  nitrogen 
h  made  available  by  the  nitrogen -fixing  bacteria  of  the  soil. 
There  are  in  all  cultivated  wilg  forms  of  bvleria  which  an 
capable  of  foniog  Ihe  Inert  free  nitrogen  to  combine  with  other 
elements  into  compountls  assimilable  by  plants.  This  was  long 
asserted  as  probable  before  Winognddy  showed  that  the  con- 
clusions of  M.  P.  E,  Berlhelot,  A.  Laurent  and  others  were 
right,  and  that  Clostridium  pcsltKri^nHm,  for  instance,  if  pro- 
tected from  access  ol  Iree  oiygen  by  an  envelope  of  aerobic 
bacteria  or  fungi,  and  provided  with  the  carbohydrates  and 
minerals  necessary  for  its  growth,  fixes  nitrogen  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  ol  sugar  consumed.  ITiis  interesting  case  of 
■ymbiosit  i>  equalled  by  yet  anotber  case.  Tlie  woik  of  numecoua 
observers  has  shown  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  almosphert 
is  brought  into  combination  in  Ihe  soil  in  the  nodulci  Ulcd  with 
bacteria  on  (he  toots  of  LeguoliDosac,  and  since  these  nodules 
are  the  motphological  eiprexiion  of  a  symbiosia  between  the 
higher  plant  and  the  bacteria,  there  la  evidently  here  a  case 


J  regards  the  ammoniui 
(rem  the  convrtiion  of 
n  Winogradsky's  researcl 


carbonate  accumulating  in  the 
re»  and  other  sources,  we  know 
4  thst  ii  undetgoes  oxidation  in 
'ily  of  the  Bo-caiied  "  tutrifying  " 


bacteria  (an  unlattunate  term  inasmuch  aa  "  oltriGcalion 
reirn  merely  (o  a  particular  phase  of  the  cycle  of  changes 
undergone  by  nitrogen).  It  had  long  been  known  that  under 
certain  conditions  large  quanlitiea  of  nitrate  (saltpetre)  are 
formed  on  exposed  heaps  of  manure,  &c.,  and  it  wis  supposed 
that  direct  oiidjiiion  ol  the  ammonia,  facilitated  by  the  presence 
o(  porous  bodies,  bmught  this  to  pass.  Bat  resesrch  showed 
that  this  process  of  nitrificatjon  It  dependent  on  tempcralure, 
aeration  and  moisture,  as  Is  lile,  and  that  while  nitre.beds  can 
inlect  one  another,  the  process  is  stopped  by  sterJUration. 
R.  Waringtan,  J.  T.  Schloessing,  C.  A.  Monti  and  others  had 
proved  that  nitrification  was  prnnoted  by  some  organism,  when 
Wlnogradsky  hit  on  Ihe  happy  idea  ol  isolating  the  organism 
by  using  gelatinous  silica,  and  m  avoiding  the  difficullTea  which 
Warington  had  shewn  to  eiitl  with  the  organism  in  presence  ol 
orgsnic  nitrogen,  owing  to  its  refusal  to  nitrify  on  gelatine  or 
olher  nitrogenoiH  media.  Winogradsky's  investigations  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  two  kinds  ol  bacteria  are  concerned  in 
nitrification;  one  of  these,  which  he  terns  the  Niimit-batloia, 
is  only  capiU)le  of  bringing  aboui  the  oodatkin  of  the  ammonia 
to  nitrous  add,  and  the  astonishing  rctuU  was  obtained  that 
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tbk  Cui  b<  dMM,  In  the  itA,  by  bicMtit  to  which  only  pure 
•■[nenl  ulu — f.f.  carbonitFS  sulphiio  and  cblorides  o[ 
■DDiomum.  jodium  and  magMsium — were  added.  In  othct 
wordi  tbeee  bacteria  can  build  up  orKanic  ,DuttEr  ftum  purely 
mincmJ  nourca  by  ansimilating  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  dark  and  by  abtajoing  thefr  nitrogen  from  ammonia.  The 
etiergy  hbetaled  duiing  the  olidation  of  the  nitrogen  ia  regarded 
u  qJiltinjE  the  carbon  dioidde  mo!ccuie,-'in  green  plants  It  is 
the  coeisy  of  the  solar  rays  which  does  this.  Since  tlie  supply 
of  frtc  oiygen  i>  dependent  on  tbe  activity  of  green  plants  the 
pncesg  is  indirectly  dependent  on  energy  derived  from  the  son, 
bM  it  I)  none  the  tesa  an  astounding  one  and  outside  tbe  limits 
of  our  previous  generalizations,  tt  has  been  suggested  that  urea 
il  formed  by  poiymeriialion  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  formic 
4ldchyde  is  synlheaiied  from  COt  and  OH^  The  NUn-baclrria 
■re  soisUer,  finer  and  tjuite  different  from  tbe  nitroo-bacteiia, 
and  are  i  ncapable  of  attacking  and  utilizing  ammonium  carbonate. 
When  Ike  latter  have  oiidiied  ammonia  to  nitrite,  however. 


Fro.  14.— Stages  in  the  formation  ol  a  colony  of  a  variety  01 
Baallui  IPrmtulj  twJesru  |Hau>cr),  observed  in  a  hanginK  drop. 
At  II  A jt  a  rodlet  appeared  (A) ; at  \J'^-  it  luji  erown  nod  ^vided 
arul  broken  up  into  eight  rodlcta  {B);  C  abowa  funher  devrlap- 

■nd  G  further  stages  are  drawn,  as  seen  under  much  lower  power. 
(H.  U.  W.) 

dec*]dng  biii^  &c.,  wfaen  all  the  cotidiUons  an  reaHicd  for 
preparing  primitive  loH,  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  mineral  eon- 
ttitoent*  bdng  a  aecondaiy  natter.  Hut  "  aoil  "  is  thus  pre- 
pwed  on  barien  nxki  and  nuninlaln  peaks  may  be  concluded 


Inadditlon  to  the  bocteiiaJ  actions  which  result  f  n  tbe  cnidlza- 
tioB  of  ammonia  to  nitrous  add,  and  o[  tbe  tatler  to  nitric  acid, 
tbe  reversal  of  tudi  proceoea  is  alsa  brought  about  by  ni 

bacteria  in  the  soil,  rivers,  &c.    " 

ago  that  many  apeda  are  abl 


and  nich  reduction  is  r 
The  reseotthet  of  Gayon  and  Dupetil,  Giltay  and 
otben  have  shown,  moreover,  that  bacteria  exist 
■uch  mluction  still  f      '  ' 


plaining  at 


The  importan 


of  tl 


Id  puule  In  agriculture, 
pncecs  to  put  nltratea  and  manure  together  on  the  land.  Fresh 
Bunuie  abounds  in  de-nitrifying  bacteria,  and  these  organisms 
not  only  reduce  the  nitrates  to  m'trites,  even  setting  free  nitrogen 
■nd  ammonia,  but  their  eSect  extends  to  the  undoing  of  the 
wdA  of  what  nitrifying  bacteria  may  be  present  also,  with  great 
loss.    The  comblR^  nitrogen  of  dead  organisms,  broken  down 

tlie  Rsulti  of  the  flutlon  of  free  nitrogen,  together  with  truces 

■ml.  riven  and  surtert  of 


tbe  globe  generally.  The  ammonia  may  be  oridlied  to  oiliitei 
and  nitrates,  and  then  pass  Into  the  higher  plants  and  be  worked 
up  into  proteids,  and  so  be  handed  on  tc 


icapes. 


lals,  eventually  to 
to  f  tec  Plliogen  or 


That  the  Legumincoae  (a  group  of  plants  including  peas,  bean 
itches,  lupins,  tic.)  ptay  a  special  part  in  agricullun^  was  know 
len  to  the  ancients  and  was  mentinned  by  Pliny  bmwH 
liilma  Naliaaiii,  viii.).  These  plants  will  not  only  as« 
row  on  poor  sandy  soil  without  any  addition  of  nitro-  U*™* 
they  actually  enrich  the  soil  on    "•" 


:h  they  are  grown.  Hence  legi 
jtation  of  crofB.  By  analysis: 
!8t  that  the  way  in  which  the 


as  shown  by  Schuls-Lupita 

which  had  been  cultivatt^ 
iwn  with  lupins  for  fifteen  yeart 
showed  that  tbe  Boil  couttJned 
nitrogen  as  at  the  beginning  of 


.    The  I 


setheni 


Ls  explained  by  tbe 
QiSSS.  They  showed 
he  addition  of  mineral 


botanisi 
of  the  i 

that,  when  grown  on  sterilized  sa 
salta,  the  Leguniinosae  were  no  more  able  to  use  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen  than,  other  plants  sucb  >s  oats  and  barley.  Both  kinds 
of  plants  required  the  addition  of  nitrates  to  the  mal.  But  If  > 
little  water  in  which  anhie  aoil  had  been  shaken  up  was  added  to 
the  sand,  then  the  leguminous  plants  flourished  in  the  absence  of 
nitrates  and  showed  an  increase  in  nitrogenous  materiaL  Tbey 
had  clearly  made  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  oic  When  tboe 
plants  were  examined  they  had  small  BweUingi  or  noduiei  on 
their  roots,  while  those  grown  in  sterile  lood  without  soU-eittscl 
had  DO  nodules.  Now  these  peculiar  nodules  an:  a  nonnal 
characteristic  of  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  grown  in  ordinary 
soil.  The  ciperimenls  above  mentioned  made  clear  for  the  first 
time  the  nature  and  activity  of  these  nodules.  They  are  desriy 
the  result  of  infccUon  (If  tbe  soil  extract  was  bailed  before  addi- 
tion 10  the  sand  no  nodules  were  produced),  and  their  presence 
enabled  the  plant  to  absorb  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

investigators  has  made  dear  the  whole 
"         I  there  exist  mottle  rod  like 


which  are  finally  broke 

absorbed  by  the  piar 
Tbe  nitrogen  of  tbe  sir 
■    "    thenoduli 


ouUide  tlie  pUoU  We  have  here  *  veiy  interestinfi  cue  of  lym' 
biosis  a  mentioned  above.  The  greeo  plant,  however,  always 
1. — _  .1 1 — J  — '-^::iing  the  development  of  Ihe*' — ■ — ■'- 
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keipg  the  uppei  „, — . . 
to  tbe  nodules  and  late: 


e.  It  should 

DC  iiiciiuuucu  mm  mucicui  stiicia  iciiuuc  difieieot  raco  ol  the 
bacterium  for  Ihe  pioduction  ot  nodules. 

The  importuit  put  that  these  bacteria  play  in  agricultuK  led 
to  the  introduction  in  Germany  o[  a  commercia!  product  (ite  so- 
called  "  nitragin  ")  eonsisUng  of  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacteria, 
which  b  to  be  sprsyed  over  the  soil  or  applied  to  Itc  seeds  before 
Bowing,  'nua  material  was  found  at  first  (o  have  a  very  uncertain 
effect,  but  later  eiperinienis  in  America,  and  the  use  of  a  raodiEed 
preparation    in    Eng- 


of    : 


'Cifesi 


Bottomley^  have  had 
successful  results  1    il 


to  the  leguminous 
plants  baa  always  been 
a  very  striking  fact,  ior 
dmilar  bacterial  nod- 
ules ue  fcnowa  only  in 
tno  or  three  cases  out- 
side Ibis  paillcular 
group.  However,  Pro- 
lessor  Botlomley  an- 

meeting  of  the  British 


bacteri"!  I 
ad  prnopli 

iin  nodule  of  lupi 


specialization  and  by  i 


'  "ni'Lupinu 


ii  nonnal   such  as  cereals, 

their  growth. 


.    (After  Morct)    ™"'  ""  "^ 
'  If  these  results, 

m  •>•  taUrlimi  £rmed  and  the  treat- 
ment can  be  wo.ked 
f,  the  importance  to  agriculture  of  the  discovery 
cumot  tw  overestimated;  each  plant  will  provide,  like  the 
bean  and  vetch,  its  own  nitrogenous  maoure,  and  larger  crops 
will  be  produud  at  a  decreased  cost. 

Another  important  advance  la  in  our  knowledge  ol  the  part 
played  by  bacteria  in  Ibe  drculalioa  ol  carbon  in  nature.  The 
enormous  masses  of  cellulose  deposited  annually  on 
^^J^^"  the  earth's  surface  are,  as  we  know,  principally  the 
mult  of  chlorophyll  action  on  the  carbon  dioaidc  of 
Ihe  atmosphere  decomposed  by  energy  derived  from  the  sun ; 
and  although  we  know  little  as  yet  concerning  the  magnitude  of 
other  proceses  of  carbon-assimiUtion— <.{.  by  nitrifying  bacteria 
— it  is  probably  comparatively  small.  Such  cellulose  is  gradually 
reconverted  inio  water  «nd  carbon  dioiide,  but  for  some  lime 
nothing  positive  was  known  as  to  the  agents  which  thus  break 
up  the  p^tr,  rags,  straw,  lelve         ... 


s,  lotei 


Mwberc  in  such  abundanc 


in  Tiechem,  van  Senus,  Fribea,  Omeli 
othera  has  now  shown  that  while  certain  anaerobic  bacteria 
decompose  Ibe  substance  of  the  middle  lamella— chiefly  pectui 
compounds — and  thus  bring  about  the  isolation  of  the  cellulose 
bhies  when,  lor  inBlaau,  fUi  is  steeped  or  "  retted,"  ihey  ate 


unable  to  attack  Ihe  ceUulose  itself.  Hun  eiist  in  the  mud  of 
marshes,  river*  and  cloaixe,  tic.,  however,  other  anaerobic 
baclcria  which  decompose  celliUoae,  probably  hydiolysing  it 
Erst  and  then  splitting  the  products  into  carbon  dionde  and 
marsh  gas.  When  calcium  sulphate  is  present,  the  nascent 
methaneinduces  the  formation  of  calcium  carbonate,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  water.  We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  of  marsh  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  In  bogs, 
and  it  is  highly  probaUe  that  ibe  eiisteoce  of  tbeae  gaaea  In  the 
intestines  of  herbivorous  animals  is  due  to  similai  putniactive 
changes  in  the  undigetted  cellulose  remains. 

CohDiongagosboKedihaC  certain  glistening  particles  obaetved 
in  the  cells  of  Bc/iiaioa  consist  of  sulphur,  and  Winogradiky 
and  Beyerinck  have  shown  that  a  whole  series  of  ^^ 
sulphur  bacteria  of  the  genera  Tiiolhrix.  Cliremitlvm,  2Sll 
SpiriUaiH,  iloiai,  &c,  eidsi,  and  play  important 
parts  in  the  diculation  of  this  element  in  naliue,  t.t-  inmarahes, 
estuaries,  sulphur  springs,  Jfcc.  When  ceUulose  bacteria  ait  Im 


of  water  before  pavsg  through  the  Cand  one  of  aetculin  (which 
filial  out  the  blue  andviolet  raya)  before  pdnine  the  B.  The  pVate 
was  then  incubated,  and,  as  the  £gure  snowa.  the  lucteria  on  the 
C->hiped  area  were  all  killed,  whereas  Ihey  deivloped  elsewhere 
on  (he  plate  (traces  of  the  Barejun  visible  to  Ihe  lighij  and  covered 
it  with  an  opaque  growth.    (H.  M.  W.) 

marsh  gas,  the  nascent  gas  reduces  sulphates— e.f.  gypnuD — 
with  liberation  of  SH^  and  it  is  found  that  the  sulphur  bacteria 
thrive  under  such  conditions  by  oxidliiog  the  SH,  and  itching 
the  sulphur  in  their  own  protoplasm.  If  the  SHi  runs  sb«l 
they  oiidiie  the  sulphur  again  to  sulphuric  add,  which  combines 
with  any  calcium  carbonate  present  and  forma  sulphate  again. 
Similarly  nascent  methane  may  reduce  ir<»  latta,  and  the  black 
mud  in  which  these  bacteria  often  occur  owes  its  colour  lo  Ihe 
FeS  formed.  Beyerinck  and  Jegunow  have  shown  that  some 
partially  anaerobic  sulphur  bacteria  can  only  exist  in  strata 
at  a  certain  depth  below  the  level  of  qiuet  waters  where  SHi  is 
bein^set  free  below  by  the  bacterial  deoompositiont  o(  vegetable 
mud  and  rises  to  meet  the  atmospheric  oxygen  coming  down 
from  above,  and  that  this  xone  of  phyaiological  activity  rises 
and  falls  with  the  variations  of  partial  prcaeurc  of  the  gaaca  due 
to  the  rale  of  evolution  of  Ihe  SHt.  In, the  deeper  parts  of  this 
uus  the  .bacteria  absorb  the  SHi,  and,  as  Ihey  rise,  oaidixe  it 
and  store  up  the  sulphur;  then  ascending  into  plajies  move 
highly  oxygenated,  oxldiie  the  sulphur  to  SO|.  Tbeae  bacteria 
therefore  employ  SHi  as  their  respiratory  substance,  much  as 
higher  plants  empley  carbohydrates — instead  of  libBTSting 
energy  aa  heat  by  the  req>intory  combustion  of  sugars,  they 
do  it  by  oiidiaing  hydro^  sulphide.  Beyerinck  bat  shown 
that  Spiriilum  dtiulfiuriciiiis,  a  definite  anaerobic  fcnn,  altacka 
and  reduces  sulphates,  thus  undoing  Ibe  work  of  lbs  lulpfaur 
bacteria  as  certain  de-nitrifying  bacteria  tevene  the  opcraliona 
oi  Biiro-bacieria.  Here  again,  (berefotc,  we  have  aulpbu^  taken 
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Into  tlie  higher  pUnu  U  nilphain,  buat  iv  tnio  protcidt,  decoiD' 
posed  by  pmrefftctjve  bacteria  and  yicLdfng  SHi  which  the 
lulphur  bacteria  oxidiu;  the  mulling  lulphui  ii  thci 
ondizid  to  SO.  and  again  combined  with  caldum  to  e 
the  cycle  being  thui  complete. 

Chalybeate  nattra,  pooli  in  marahes  near  ironatone,  &c., 

■bound  in  bacteria,  iomc  of  which  belong  to  the  remackabie 

genera   Crcnolkrii,   Ctaiolkrii  and   LtfMMi,   and 

This  iron  depoat  is  not  tnctcly  nechant'cal  but  11  due 
to  the  physiological  activity  of  the  organism  nhich,  according 
10  Winogradsky,  liberates  energy  by  oiidiring  ferrous  and  ferric 
node  b  its  proioplaon — a  view  not  accepted  by  H.  Molisch- 
The  iron  must  be  in  ccrlain  soluble  conditions,  however,  and  the 
loluhle  bicarbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  chalybeate  spring  seems 
BWSt  favourable;  the  hydiocaibonate  absorbed  by  the  eelli  is 
ctddiwd,  probably  Ihiis — 


Theferr 


ui  knonledge  of  the  various  chromo- 
e  been  made  by  the  studies  of  Beyermck, 
Lankefiter,  Engelmann,  Ewart  and  others,  and  have 
tStf^     assumed  eiccptional  bnportance  owing  to  the  discovery 

tained  in  certain  sulphur  tacleria' — absorbs  certain  rays  of  solar 
energy,  and  enabia  the  otganijm  to  utilize  the  energy  for  its 
own  fife-purpout.  Engclmann  showed^  for  instance,  that  that 
ted-purple  bacteria  collect  in  the  ultra-red,  and  10  a  loa  eiteol 
m  tbe  orange  and  green,  in  bandi  which  agree  vith  the  abioiption 
Vectium  of  the  eiUactcd  colouiing  matter.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  evident  panilleliuii  between  Ihii  absorption  of  light  and 
that  by  the  chlorophyll  of  green  plants,  is  completed  by  the 
dcmonstnlion  that  oxygen  is  set  free  by  these  bacteria — i.e. 
by  means  of  radiant  energy  trapped  by  their  colour-screeru  the 
Uriag  c«ll«  ate  in  both  cases  enabled  to  do  work,  luch  as  the 
reduction  ol  bighly  oxidized  compounds. 

llie  moat  reant  obMrvatiom  of  Moliicb  seem  to  show  that 
bacterid  posseniog  bacuriopurpurin  exhibit  a  new  type  of 
uaimilation — the  animilalion  of  organic  material  under  the 
inQoence  of  light.  In  tlie  cue  of  these  led-ptnple  bacteria  the 
coknuing  matter  is  contained  in  the  protoplasm  of  Jbe  cell,  but 
in  most  chromogcnic  bacterin  it  occun  as  excreted  (Hgment  on 
aod  between  the  cells,  or  is  formed  by  their  action  in  the  medium. 
Ewatt  has  confirmed  the  principal  conclusions  concerning  these 
porple,  and  also  the  so-called  chlorophyll  bacteria  (B.  viridtj 
B.  Mvrimim.  lie),  the  results  going  to  show  that  these  ate,  as 
nuoy  authorities  have  held,  metnly  minute  algae.  The  pigment 
itaetf  may  be  soluble  in  water,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  blue-green 
Buoicscent  body  formed  by  B.  fyttyaTieia,  B.  fimraaiu  and 
a  whole  group  of  fluorescent  bacteria.  Keelson  found  tbst  the 
pigment  of  B.  cyatiogptui  gives  a  band  in  the  yellow  and  strong 
Cues  at  £  and  F  in  tiie  solar  spectrum— an  absorption  spectrum 
almost  identical  with  that  of  uiphenyl-roianiline.  In  the  case 
of  the  sarlet  and  crimwa  ted  pigments  of  S.  frudifinnUi  B. 
raier.  Stc,  the  violet  of  B,  ticlaani,  B.jimlkiniii,  Sic,  the  led- 


sutphur 


idced  most  bacterial  pig- 
',  though  alcohol  exttacts 
a  few  forma  which  yield 
a,  t.[.  the  yellow  Ukro- 


:  importance  of  these  pig- 


the  colour  readHy.  Finally,  there  ai 
their  colour  to  neither  alcohol  nor  w 
cHcu  irrcKj-fitipui  and  the  5,  btroU 

meats.  Their  spectra  ore  only  imperfectly  tnown  in  a  [e 
case^,  and  the  bearing  of  the  absorption  on  the  life-history  . 
still  a  mystery.  In  many  cases  the  colqiir-ptoductior  Is  di 
(Mndenl  on  certain  definite  conditions—tcnipcralucc,  present 
ot  oxygen,  nature  of  the  food-medium,  be.  Ewatt's  importat 
discovery   thsl  some  of  Ibcie  lipochrome  pigments  ocdud 


oiy  gen,  while  olhen  do  Dot.  may  have  bearings  on  the  facultative 
anaerobism  of  these  organlimi. 

A  branch  of  bacteriology  which  oSen  nmuirous  problemi  of 
importance  is  that  which  deals  with  the  organisms  so  common 
in  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Milt  b  a  medlam  not  _  ._ 
only  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  but,  22** 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  contaminated  with  these 
organisms  in  the  ordinary  course  of  supply.  F.  Lafar  has  stated 
that  ia%  of  the  cows  in  Germany  suSer  from  tuberculosis, 
which  also  afiected  17-7%  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  Copen- 
hagen between  TA9T  and  1S93,  and  that  one  in  every  thirteen 
samples  of  milk  examined  in  Paris,  and  one  in  every  nineteen  in 
Washington,  contained  tuberdr  bacilli.  Hence  the  de^rabDity 
of  sterilizing  milk  used  for  domestic  purposes  bccoffies  imperative. 


'3 


Pio.  18.— AnnilarEevpantionlafig.  l7.eiceptthattwoit 
openings  of  equal  leivth  allowed  the  light  to  paas,  and  that  Ihi 
was  thai  of  the elccinc  arc  paiKd  througha  quartz  prlim  and  c 
a  powerful  spectnim  on  the  plate.  The  upper  slit  wa>  covein 
glua,  the  lower  with  qnuU.  Tin  bacteria  were  killed  ovci  i,n 
clow  area*  eliown.  The  left-hand  bovndary  of  the  dear  area  ccer^ 
■pondi  to  the  line  F  (green  end  <4  the  blue),  and  the  beginning  ol  the 
uttra-nolet  was  at  the  atreme  right  d  the  uppef-  (ihoel)  area.  The 
lower  area  ol  bacteriddal  action  extends  mi^  farther  to  the  riahl, 
became  the  quarts  allowi  more  uhra^violet  rays  10  paia  than 
doeariass.   The  reityelknpvcea  Co  the  lef  1  of  F  were  wtlhout  (Aect. 

No  mUk  is  free  from  bacteria,  because  the  ertemal  orifices  of  the 
milk-ducts  always  contain  them,  but  the  forms  present  in  the 
normal  fluid  are  principally  those  which  induce  such  changes 
as  the  souiiog  01  "  turning  "  so  frequently  observed  in  slanding 
tnilk  (these  acre  eianuncd  by  Lord  Lister  as  long  ago  as  1E73- 
iS;7,  though  several  othet  species  an  now  known),  and  thiae 
which  bring  about  the  various  changes  and  fcrmcntntiotia  in 
butter  and  cheese  made  from  it.  The  presence  of  foreign  germs, 
which  may  gain  the  upper  hand  and  totally  destroy  the  fiavoura 
of  butter  and  cheese,  has  led  to  the  search  for  those  particular 
forms  to  which  the  approved  properties  are  due.  A  definite 
baciUus  to  which  the  peculiarly  fine  fiavout  of  certain  buttera  is 
due,  is  said  to  be  largely  employed  in  pun  cultures  in  American 
dairia,  and  in  Denmark  certain  butters  are  said  to  keep  fresh 
much  longer  owing  to  the  use  of  pure  cultures  and  the  treatment 
employed  to  .suppress  the  forms  which  cause  randdily.  Quite 
distmct  is  the  search  for  the  germs  which  cause  nndetitable 
changes,  or  "  diseases  ";  and  great  strides  have  been  made  is 
discovering  the  bacteria  concerned  in  tendering  milk  "ropy," 

contains  myriads  of  bacteria,  and  some  of  these  ate  now 
n  to  be  concerned  in  the  various  processes  of  ripening 
and  other  changes  affecting  the  product,  and  although  bttle  is 
known  as  to  the  erart  part  played  by  any  speria,  practical 
applications  of  the  discoveries  of  the  decade  1890-1900  have 
been  made,  (.{.  Edam  cheese.  The  Japanese  have  cheesa 
resulting  from  the  bacterial  [etmcntatioD  of  boiled  Soja  beana. 
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Itat,  lucteiul  tenncnUtioDiMC  tccoDipuded  by  the  evdlulion 
Of  bat  ii  an  pid  tiperfencci  but  the  discoviry  tli»t  the  "ipon- 

tuieoul  "  combustion  of  sleriliad  colton-wasle  docs 
?|j"  not  oixur  simply  if  moist  ind  fredy  upoied  to  oiygen, 
^M^ii      but  results  when  the  wosJiiDga  of  fnah  waste  ore  addcd^ 

hss  led  to  deanr  pttnf  that  the  heating  of  hay-eladcs, 
1h^,  tobacro  and  other  vcgelahle  products  is  due  to  the  vital 
activity  of  bacteria  and  fungi,  and  is  physioIoglcAlIy  a  coose- 
quence  of  respiratory  processes  like  those  in  mailing.  It  seema 
l«illy  estaWidicd  tfiat  when  the  prdiminafy  titaliDg  process  of 
tetmentalion  ia  dr»iring  to  a  close,  the  cotLOD,  hay,  tec,  having 
been  converted  into  a  highly  porous  friable  and  combustibfe 
mass,  may  then  ignite  in  certain  ciicumilances  by  Ihc  occlusioB 
ol  oiygcn,  jusl  as  ignition  is  induced  by  finely  divided  melals. 
A  Tcmarl:able  point  in  this  connexion  has  always  been  the 
neccssaiy  conclusion  that  the  living  bacteria  oiticemed  must  be 
exposed  to  temperaiurea  qI  at  least  70°  C.  in  Ibe  hoi  heaps. 
Apart  from  the  resolution  of  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  spores 
to  withstand  such  Eemperaturea  for  long  periods,  tbe  discoveries 
of  Miquel,  Globig  and  othera  have  shown  that  there  are  aumeti^us 
btcleria  which  will  grow  and  divide  at  such  tempenilutct,  e.g. 
B.  thcmto^iius,  from  sewage,  which  is  quite  active  at  70"  C-, 
■ad  B.  Ludunii  and  B.  iiiduniii,  &c,  from  hot  sptingi,  &c 

The  bodies  of  sea  fish,  t-t-  mackerd  and  other  naimiits,  have 
lon(  been  known  to  eihibii  phosphorcsceaa.  This  phenomenon 
_  .^..  ia  due  to  the  activity  of  a  whole  series  of  marine 
JJiU  bacteria  of  various  genera,  the  examination  and 
»M<iiii      cultivation  of  which  have  been  successfully  carried 

out  by  Cohn,  Beyerinck.  Fischer  and  other*.  The 
cause  of  the  phosphorescence  is  still  a  mystery.  The  suggestion 
that  it  is  due  to  the  oiidatlon  of  a  body  excreted  by  the  bacteria 
■eems  answered  by  tbe  failure  to  £lter  o9  or  extract  any  such 
body.  Beyerinck'*  view  that  it  occur*  at  the  monHml  peptones 
are  worked  up  into  the  protoplasm  carmot  be  regarded  as  proved, 
and  Ihesame  must  be  said  of  the  suggestion  that  the  phosphores- 
toence  is  due  to  tbe  oxidation  of  {^tosphoretted  hydrogen.  The 
conditions  of  phosphorescence  are,  the  presence  of  free  oxygen, 
and,  generulfy,  a  relatively  low  temperature,  together  with  a 
medium  containing  sodium  chloride,  and  peptones,  but  little 
or  no  carbohydrate*.  Considemble  differencei  occur  in  these 
latter  respects,  however,  and  inleresling  results  wete  obtained 
by  Beyerinck  with  mixtures  of  qicdes  posse$lng  dllKerenl 
powen  of  eniyme  action  as  ngaJds  carbohydrates.  Thus, 
a  form  termed  FMdabailtnMm  fiosfluracna  by  Beyerinck 
will  absorb  maltose,  and  will  beome  luminous  If  that  sugar  is 
present,  whereas  P.  Pfimni  is  Indifferent  to  maltose.  If  then 
we  prepare  densely  Inseminated  plates  of  these  two  bacteria 
in  gelatine  (ood-medlum  to  which  starch  is  added  aa  the  only 
caibohydnte,  the  bacteria  grow  hot  do  not  phosphoresce.  If 
we  now  streak  these  plates  with  an  organism,  t.t.  a  yeast,  which 
■acchailBet  starch,  it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  maltose  or 
levukne  and  fructose  are  formed;  if  (he  former,  only  those 
plates  containing  P.  fluaplunscaa  wiH  become  luminous; 
if  the  latter,  only  those  containing  P.  PJlHgm.  The  more  recent 
rwarchesof  Holisch  have  shown  that  tbe  lumlnosily  of  ordinary 
butcher's  meat  under  appropriate  COflditiona  is  quite  a  cotnnion 
occuuence.  Thus  of  samples  ol  meat  bou^t  in  Prague  and  kept 
In  a  cool  room  for  about  two  days,  luminosity  was  present  In 
SI  %  of  the  sample)  In  the  case  ol  beef,  jo%  for  veal,  and  jg% 
lor  liver.  If  the  meat  was  treated  previously  with  a  ]%  salt 
•olulion,  b>%  at  the  samples  of  beef  and  65%  ot  the  samples 
of  horseflesh  were  found  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  The  cause 
of  thistuminosity  islfvr««ciir  ^^r^i^mu,  anlmmotile  round, 
Or  almost  round  organism.     This  organism  Is  quite  distinct  from 

It  has  long  bc£n  ki»ii'n  that  the  production  of  vinegar  depends 
on  tbe  oxidiiaiion  of  the  alcohol  hi  wine  or  beer  to  acetic  acic' 
j^^^jj^i  Ihe  chemical  process  being  probably  carried  oul  in  l» 
-  7'i  stages,  via.  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  leading  I 
(he  lormalion  of  aldehyde  and  water,  and  the  furth< 
nidalian  of  tbe  aldehyde  (o  acetic  acid.  The  proeesi  mayevt 
9»  futlici,  and  the  talk  add  be  oiidtied  to  C0|  and  OHii 


iboul  by  t 


:  vital  at 


,  of  which  fc 


no — have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Hansen  and  A. 
0.  It  Is  these  bacteria  which  form  the  mogloea  ol  the 
her  of  vinegar,"  though  this  £lm  may  contain  other 
organisms  aa  neU.  The  idea  that  this  film  of  bacteria  oiidisea 
Ihe  alcohol  beneath  by  merely  condensing  atmospheric  oiygen 
in  Its  interstices,  alter  the  manner  of  spongy  platinum,  baa  long 
been  given  up;  but  the  explanation  of  (he  action  as  an  incom* 
plete  combustion,  depending  on  the  peculiar  respiration  ol  these 
utganisml— much  as  In  the  case  of  nitrifying  and  sulphur  bacteria 
— is  not  clear,  though  the  discovery  that  the  acetic  bacteria  will  not 
only  oiidiie  alcohol  to  acetic  add,  bu[  further  oiidiie  the  totter 
to  COi  and  OHi  supporU  the  view  that  the  alcohol  Is  absorbs] 
by  (he  organism  and  employed  as  its  respirable  subs(»nce. 
Promise  of  more  light  on  thoe  oxidation  fermentations  Is  afforded 
by  (he  recent  discovery  that  not  onlybacteria  and  fungi,  but  evta 
(he  living  cells  of  higher  plants,  cimtain  peculiar  eniymes  which 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of "  carrying  "oxygen — much  as 
it  is  carried  In  the  sulphuric  add  chamber — and  which  have  there- 
fore been  termed  oxydases.  It  isapparenliy  the  presence  of  these 
oxydases  which  causes  certain  wines  to  change  colour  and  alter 
in  taste  when  poured  Irom  botUe  to  glass,  aud  so  exposed  tO  air. 
Much  as  the  decade  from  rfS&i  to  iSgo  abounded  with  Investiga- 
tions on  the  reactions  of  bacieria  to  heat,  so  (he  following  decade 
was  remarkable  for  discoveries  regarding  the  effects 
of  other  forms  of  radiant  energy.  The  obsetvations  2!St 
of  Downcs  and  Blunt  In  1877  left  I(  uncertain  whether 
the  bacteriddal  effects  In  broth  cultures  exposed  to  solar  ray* 
wtn  due  to  thermal  action  or  not.    Further  bvcstigalions,  in 


Lowing  veast  (Sokcharemyas  pyri- 
jI  tbe  bacterium  (B.  amni/iiniK). 


which  Aridng,  Buchner,  Ounelewiki,  and  other*  took  part,  have 
led  to  the  piool  that  rays  ol  light  ilonc  are  quite  capable  of  kill- 
ing these  organisms.  'Ibe  principal  questions  were  satisfactorily 
settled  by  Marshall  Ward's  experiments  In  rSg a-iigj,  when  he 
showed  that  even  (he  spores  of  B.  aiMradi,  which  withstand 
temperatures  of  100°  C.  and  upwards,  can  be  killed  by  exposure 
to  tay*  of  reflected  light  at  temperatures  far  below  anything 
injurious,  or  even  favourable  10  growth.  He  also  showed  that 
the  baclcrfddal  action  lakes  place  in  tbe  absence  of  food  materials, 
ihusproving  that  ilisnot  merely  a  poisorung  effect  ol  (he  altered 
medium.  The  principal  eipetimenls  also  Indlole  that  it  is  the 
rays  of  highest  relrangibllily — the  blue-viDle(  end  ulira.vlokt 
rays  ol  the  spectrum — which  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the 
organisms  (Bf^  17, 18),  The  practical  effect  ol  tbe  bacteriddal 
action  ol  solar  light  is  the  destruction  of  enormous  quantities 
of  germs  In  rivers,  the  a(mosphere  and  other  exposed  situations, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  espedally  the  pathogenic 
bacteria— anthrax,  (yphtrid,  ftc— which  thus  succumb  to  light, 
action;  the  discovery  that  the  dectric  arc  is  very  rich  in  bacteri. 
ddal  rsy*  led  to  the  hope  that  it  could  be  used  lor  disinleciing 
'    ipltals,  but  mechanical  difficulties  " ■"" 


(  appllcal 


lofth 


1  of  bacK 


ddal  rays  to  (he  cu 


ipusrB,bowever,  an  extension  of  the  same  discovery.  Even  when 
the  light  Is  not  sufEdently  intense,  or  the  exposure  is  loo  short  to 
km  (he  spores,  ths  eipciimcqu  ahow  tliat  aucnuadon  of  vhmtenc^ 


aUT  RiuH.  a  point  of  eilrei 
and  stTHmi,  »nd  Ibe  gtncrii 
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mnnlon  vith  llie    (though  ii 


ripe  spore 


>r  ctib  U 


Micfadyen  and  Rowland  have  ihown  Ihat  Kvent  barilli  »il 
bear  eipuuie  lot  Kvtn  day)  to  the  tempcnlure  of  liquid  ail 
(-  ig?°  C.  to  -  iSj"  C.)  and  again  grow  when  put  into  norma 
londitionj.  More  recent  eipsrimenls  have  shown  that  even  ler 
houn' eiposure  to  the  tempeialui*  odiqoid  hydrogen- a J2°  C 
(ii°  on  the  absolute  tcale)  failed  to  kill  Ihem.  ll  il  probabi' 
that  all  these  cases  of  resistance  of  seeds^  epoits,  tiC,  are  to  hf 
iDDQected  with  the  fact  that  completely  dry  albumin  ioa  noi 
lOM  its  coigulabilit)'  on  bcatiiig  to  1 10°  C.  for  some  houn,  ^nc< 
weQ  known  Il^t  complrlely  ripe  sporei  and  dry  heat  an 


that 


tuolci 


No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogCDic  Schizomycctes,  and  some  ol  the  most  marked  steps 

^_ in  the  progress  of  our  modem  knowledge  ol  thew 

^JJ]liS    "  otganisms  depend  on  the  discovery  that  tbdr  patho- 
genicity or  virulence  can  be  modified — diminished  or 

epidemics,  by  alterations  in  the  environment.   Similarly  we  are 
snable  (a  divide  Echiiomycetes  sharply  into  para^tcn  and  sapro- 

Thise  facts,  and  the  further  knowledge  that 
rr  obacived  aa  paraeitea,  or  as  pathogenic 


ir  poisoi 


IS  and  f<  _  .. 

iiapactallt  results  in  the  appticalions  of  baclerioiogy  la  medicine. 
Bacterial  diseases  in  (he  higher  plants  have  been  described^ 
but  the  subject  requim  careful  Irealment^  since  several  points 
^^^^^  luggesl  doubtj  as  to  the  Diganism  described  being  the 
J32J7  cause  of  the  liiaease  referred  to  their  agency.  Until 
recently  it  was  urged  that  the  acid  contents  of  planu 
faplained  tbdr  immunity  from  bacterial  disfax),  blil  it  is  now 

objection  was  that  even  if  bacteria  obtained  access  through  the 
atomata,  they  could  not  penetrate  the  ccU.waila  bounding  the 
inicrceUular  tpacci,  but  certain  anaeroWc  torrai  ace  known  to 
lenneat  ceQulOM,  and  others  possess  the  powei  of  penetrating 
the  ccH-watls  of  living,  cells,  aa  the  bacteria  of  Leguininosae 
first  described  by  Marshall  Ward  in  iSS?,  and  confirmed  by  Miss 
Dawson  in  iSi>g,  On  the  other  hand  a  long  list  of  plant-diseajes 
has  been  of  btc  yearsalltibuted  10  bacterial  action,  5ome,e,i, 
the  Screh  diieue  of  the  gugar.cane,  the  slime  Ruics  ol  oaks  and 
other  trees,  arc  not  only  very  doubtful  easts,  in  which  other 
ocgiaoitnis  sueli  as  yeasts  and  fungi  play  their  parts,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  extremely  impTobnbie  that  the  bacteria  are  Ibe 
prrmary  agents  at  alT^  they  are  doubtless  saprophyrie  forms 
vrhich  have  gained  access  to  rotting  tis$ues  injured  by  orhet 
B^nti.  Saprophytic  bacteria  can  readily  make  their  way  down 
tCe  dead  hypha  of  an  invading  fungus,  or  into  tlie  punctures 
teade  by  insects,  and  Aphides  have  been  credited  with  the 
bacterial  infection  of  carnations,  though  more  recent  researches 
by  Woods  go  to  show  the  correctness  of  his  concluaion  that 
Aphides  alone  are  responsible  for  the  carnation  disease.    On  the 


b  bacteria  an 
planta.    The  prlndpal  features  are  il 
and    consequent  willing  of  the  shoots; 
wcscb  on  transverse  MCLions  ol  the  shoot? 
cboked  with  a  dark  yellowish  slime  in  w 


ought  to  light  C! 


ry  agent)  In  disc 


if  the  ri 


accepted,  tl 

the  margins  of  the  leaf,  and  tbenec 

tracheids.    Little  is  known  of  the  r 
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^ia  the  glandular  cells  to  (be 
lodc  of  action  of  bacteria  on 
these  plants,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with  great  confidence  that 

the  cells  and  kill  them,  and  that  the  effects  are  In  principle  the 
same  as  those  of  parasitic  fungi.^  Support  is  found  for  this 
opinion  in  Beyerinct'a  discovery  that  the  Juices  of  tobacco 
plaot)  aSected  with  the  dbcase  known  ai  "  leaf  moaaic,"  will 
Induce  this  disease  after  filtration  through  ponvlain. 

In  addition  to  such  cases  as  tbe  kephir  and  gingobeer  plants 
(figs,  ig,  10),  where  anaerobic  bacteria  an  associated  with 
yeasts,   several   interesting   eiaraples   of  symWosii        ^-^ 


nei.t'dayi'*ata4bou™lat9r/'(H,  Sf'w,)  '  '  "' 
hydrogen  result^  tficrivocciuiiatfi.^raidcJici,  on  the  other  baud, 
ferments  such  BOlutlona  to  optiolly  active  paralactfc  acid. 
Ncncki  showed,  however,  that  if  both  these  organisms  occur 
together.  tl>e  resulting  products  contain  large  quantities  of  normal 
butyl  alcohol,  ■  substance  neither  bacleriuni  can  produce  alone. 
Other  observers  have  brought  forward  other  cases.  Thus 
neither  B,  cdi  not  the  B.  dtnilrifiuins  of  Buni  and  Sluticr  can 
reduce  nitrates,  but  if  acting  together  they  so  completely  undo 
the  structure  of  sodiuBi  nitrate  that  the  nitrogen  passes  afl 
in  the  free  state.  Van  Senus  showed  that  the  toncurrenc*  o( 
two  bacteria  is  necessary  before  his  B.  amytobocter  can  ferment 
cellulose,  and  the  case  ol  mud  bacteria  which  evolve  sulphuretted 
l^ydrogen  below  which  is  utilised  by  soTpbur  bacteria  above  baa 
already  been  quoted,  as  alao  that  of  Winogrsdiky's  Cktiriiiuit 
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I,  nhicfa  ii  uunabic,  isd  ■ 


10  fii  nltragcn  only  if 
>.  It  t>  vei7  probable 
in  the  aoil  ue  due  to 
ipedct  wiUi  SDMtobic 


.  inddced  by  them,  the   n 


3   dessicalion,   heal,   4c.— but   ii 


III  the  d&ta  ro: 
In  tbe  fint 

in  peculiarly  (avourabli 

die.  ihc  protopUflm  of  \ 
It  far 


billed  ip  Ihio  layera  round  the  lap-vacuola,  oi— ■» 
is  bstliid  in  fluid*  brought  by  special  mecbaDismi 
•n  iirigate  it.  Not  oDly 
tbe  JMlalioD  ol  ibe 
t  fadliutea  the  ei- 
Dge  of  liquid*  and 
H,  Ihe  paisage  in  ol 
1    Dialerials   and    out 

metaboLisni,  and  thus 
h  unit  of  protoplaani 
aim   opponunltiei   of 


Fig.  ii.-A  plale^ilturc  eokMiy  of  a  !^,„,„  „™'7. 
ipede.  of  B«S^P™/«.  (Hauler)  """'?'  "W"! 
—on  ihe  fifth  day.  Tin;  flameJite  Put  Iha  mancr  a 
procnm  and  outlien  iic  conipoaed  of  way,  X  we  couli: 
■rithing  lilaiiiemi.  and  tlie  coniounoii  iba  living  c 

n.,^,.'.f.^     iH  u.  w.i  having     given 


l6Fd.    (H.M.W, 

1    the    I 
multiplicai 

rial  UJJ,  and  at  toe  i 

!,  we  should  doubtloi  t, 
nable  fii 


lebacK 


I  during  evoluiian  and  limply  carry- 
ilal  funciioDs  ot  nuliilion,  gionth, 
■h  tnark  the  generalized  Bclivitin  of 


I  of  bactc 


itapdardi  than  the  apparej 
The  micTDKope  magnifio 


other  fluMi  In  unity  o(  lime, 
when  compaied  with  other 
aioni  ol  the  micEOKopic  field. 

im  which  covets  9-10  cm.  or 


0  be  darting  aciow  the  field  with  great  velocity,  becai 
>wn  small  tia — say  5X1  jr-comcs  into  coRipaiiion,  it  tnuuiu 
>e  borne  in  mind  that  if  a  monie  9  in.  long  only,  iravelled  (oenty 
ima  ill  own  length,  U.  4oiD.,  in  a  second,  the  distance  trayetaed 
n  r5  minulei  at  thai  rate,  via.  looe  yardi.  would  not  appear 
aceulve.  In  a  timilar  way  we  muit  be  carefvl,  in  our  wonder 
il  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  cell-diviiion  and  growth  of  bacteria, 
hat  we  do  not  euggirale  ihe  lignificana  ol  the  phenomenon, 
t  lakes  any  ordinary  rodtet  30-40  mlnutci  I0  double  iu  length 
ind  divide  into  two  equal  daughter  celti  when  growth  it  at  iti 


iibyn. 


tain  that 


n  the  I 


irill  grow  ovua  foot  a  day, 

during  the  attiiie  period  ol  ccU^livi 

is  here  conplicaled  by  the  phase  of 


icible  to  doubt  that  some  source  ol  radian! 
the  disposal  of  ihoie  ptototre^hic  forms 
bonatea  and  aasimilale  carbonic  add  in  Ihe 
ugen  in  dry  rodiy  regiom  where  no  organic 
ir  disposal,  even  could  they  utilise  '' 


i-i-s; 


„    't.MehlymKgni- 
I  chanves  tHDUeht  about  lo  a  few  niinutc^ 

',  by  the  BTOfcth  and  dliary  mmrnedla  ol 

rrows  show  the  direction  of  moriiMi.  [H.M.W.) 

IB  ot  nitrogen, 


split  by  means  ol  energy  derived  from  the  01 
but  apart  Ironi  the  fact  that  none  of  these  pi 
until  Ihe  Ifmperalure  rises  to  the  minimum  cardinal  point, 
Engclmann's  eipciiment  ihoni  that  la  the  purple  bacteria  nyi 
are  used  other  than  those  employed  by  green  plami,  and  c^xej- 
ally  ultra-red  rays  not  Been  in  the  spectrum^  and  we  may  probaUy 
conclude  that  "dark  mys" — f.f.  rays  not  appearing  in  the 
visible  spectrum— are  absorbed  and  employed  by  these  BUd 
other  coIoutIcss  bacteria.  The  purple  bacteria  have  thus  two 
sources  ol  energy,  one  by  the  oiidaiion  of  lulphur  and  another 
by  the  absorpiioo  of  "  dark  rays."  Stoncy  {S/lnil.  Froc.  R, 
Dub.  Sue.,  ligs,  p.  154)  his  suggested  yet  another  wrarce  d 


le  type  ol  de  Bary'i  B.  wrfoltoiui 
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;  KMn.  L..  Btr.  i.  ^mltcln  M,  CfxUict,  (1899),     hiveiinrebren  m 


nLcad.  p.  14*;  I       .      .  

Bd.  «iL:iiiilCVi^./Bi*f.  <i>id  J>iir.  (iSii9),  Bd,  VI.  CbHifi: 
Minlull  Wnid,  -'  On  liie  CluniciFn  or  Marlu  employed  fur  d 
iog_  ihc  SchimmycelBi."^  Ann.  0/  Bel.,  1S9J,  vol.  vi.;  Lei 


III  Micub  ind  FucbR . 
JmIti?  Id  C 


Cryptofimii  Btla^y  (j8j7t,  p.  jij:  Thulcr.  "  A  Nen 

■'■■ ■■  "-■  Ch.  ™f  ivif:  {i8oi\  p.  38«:  and 

Mvnobtclenactae,    iWtf.  voK  xxiii. 


Qu;.  p.  4Dj;  Hur,  myHKHKitncnsiKJini,  Aitm.]^  rrotuun- 
mdt,  Bd.  V.  (1904),  p.  Qi:  Ssiitk.  " Myiob«:i«ii^<'<^OT, i>f 
■^>.  i»^P<piOufal,C«./.flol(.m.(lS96),p.1^Vfi^h: 
inhlUWaid,  On  Ihe  Blaliwy  otB.  raiuiiii.  iVDC.TCViTr^lol. 
ai.  p.  .  (iSgs).  Frr^ntl^or,  Sc:  Warirgton,  T^SWft!-' 
^lin  ^  »)«  Ulos-criisnilml  (London,  lUS);  Wt^f'^^Cr' 
iUcJiiiTba  uir  )e>  ocpniHiin  de  Is  niuifioitiini, "  '^^^^f^ 


iff. 

"Zut   MicmblolOEJE    de>    S'l 
Abl.  tl.  Bd.  ii.  (1S9G).  p.  ti^. 
Hilt:  1U7,  Nor  11-37:  Bra,.  > 
•■    -  '-issi:  "Utlir  E'      ■   ■ 
"  iiuky.  "  Uebei 

if.  Sd.  V.  {1S96):  Scborler.  "  BeHr. 
Hrin."  CeiL  /.  Bila.  Abt.  II.  Bd. 
Wuil.  "  On  the  Tubercular  SHlliigi 
f  *fl.  rrojij..  1877,  p.  S191  Htriiitg* 
die  Stickilofriutiiiine  Sa  Cnmlneni 
"     ■  —     ■      " -'    mtimwhiun 


p.  ni897>n''«'« . 

p.  161,  Bd,  18  1890,0.  Ji  Friok, 
h.  441 ;  OmcTijuki.  ^  Siir  la  tenam 
gtmi^  4  Nov.  iS«i  na  Shim.  ,fii 
fibuf  (Liiden.  1890)1  vu  Tk^ 

~  Ucber  Spirmum  detulphuricani,  & 


_, ...ji  Cologred  Bacteria."  I  iii, 

p.  Ill:  MoluEh,  Du  PuTpHtballUrili  nd 

tniyma:  Green,  rtt  ^kW'  /"int  m. 

bridm,  1B99).    ArtToBof  Light,  ae.:  on 

o(  Llfht^  B«wl.,"  niii!  Trow  n. 

ReaialiOCT  to  CoM.  Ac.:  Ravesel,  ,      ,,.  1.; 

HacEtdyea  and  Rovland.  Prac.  R.  Sot.  voL  livi.  pp.  iBo.  iig.  and 
488:  Fanner,"  ObKrvatlonion  the  Effect  oCDaicuLionoI  Albumin 
upon  it!  Cosiulabillty."  iUd.  a.  in.  Paihonnk  Bacteria: 
BauDxvteii.  PalkHotai)n  ityluletH  (1890):  KoiIb  and  V/tmer- 
■aan.  BnMttik  ia  ftiutft*  Uiimirnmaum   (1000-1904); 

Ehriidi.''^'lmS^li':ty  -ilh  SmchI  Reforence  to  Cel|.|ite"V'«! 
X.  Soc.  vol.  Levi.  p.  414:  Calcni.^'  Die  FortKhritle  der  ImmanhAti- 
■■d  Spoifiielltilehre  Hit  1870."  Frtptmt  Rii  BMalcai.  Bd. 
I.  Hdl  3(1907).  BacteriOHi:  Micula,  u.  (Ljia,  hai  collected  the 
Dteialiitt:  aee  alio  Sorauer,  ttaadiiui  ia  ntauinbiinUnkn.  I, 
<.l90S),pp.  ia-03,  lor  later  fileralure.  Symbiosii;  Mimhall  Ward. 
>•  W'^SSS^rX^.  1  BO.  vol.  .Bi.  p.  ^,  and  Ij-e^tu  J.  ^    ^  , 
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The  dcmonstntion  by  Puteur  that  definite  diseases  could 
be  produced  by  batleria,  proved  1  great  iilmului  to  reseanh 
^^^^  in  the  etiology  of  infective  conditions,  and  tbe  lesull 
JJJJ^!_  was  «  rapid  advance  in  human  Vnowledge.  An  all- 
inporunt  factor  in  this  remarkable  progrea  *as  the 
Introduction  by  Koch  of  solid  culture  media,  of  the  "  plale- 
metbod,"  kc,  an  account  of  ohich  be  published  in  iSSi.  By 
■neans  of  these  the  modes  of  cultivation,  and  especially  of  sepan- 
t»n,  of  bacteria  were  greatly  aimpliBed.    Va  ' 


by  Koch, 
in  the  ti 
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oliiK  melhodi  in  bscteriobgical 
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itganlsnn  ol  SLppuiatian,  lubcrde,  gbndeis,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
lever,  cholera,  tetuiuj,  snd  olhera  were  identified,  and  ibeit 
relationship  to  the  imlividui]  disease*  eslsbUsbed.  In  tbe  last 
decide  of  the  19th  century  tbe  chief  discovetiea  ven  of  the 
badUui  of  Influenia  (1893),  of  the  bidUuB  of  plague  <iB<)4)  u>d 
of  the  bacillus  ol  dysentery  (1S98).  Immunily  against  discuia 
caused  by  bacteria  has  been  tbe  subject  of  systematic  research 
from  i&So  onwards.  In  producing  active  inmimlty  by  the 
attenuated  virus,  Duguid  end  J.  S.  Burdon-SandetioD  and 
W.  S.  Greenfield  in  Great  Britain,  and  Pasteur,  Toussslbl  and 
Chauveau  in  France,  were  pioneeis.  The  work  of  Melchdikofl, 
dating  from  about  1&64,  has  proved  of  high  importance,  his 
theory  ol  phagocytosis  (pMe  iit/fa)  having  given  a  great  slimului 

The  modes  by  wtucb  bacteria  produce  their  eGecta  also  betame 
a  subject  0!  study,  and  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  their 
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by  E.  Bebring  and  Kitaialo  (18^),  and  by  Tiisoi 
A  similar  result  was  also  obtained  in  the  case  ol  diphtheria. 
The  facts  with  regard  to  passive  immunity  were  thus  established 
and  were  put  to  practical  application  by  tbe  introduction  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  1894.  The 
technique  0!  serum  preparatioti  bas  become  unce  that  time 
greatly  elaborated  and  improved,  the  work  of  P.  Ehrlich  in  this 
respect  being  specially  notcwotlby.  Hie  la«»  of  passive  im- 
munity Kere  shown  to  hold  also  in  the  case  of  immunity  against 
living  orgsniinu  by  R,  Pteifler  (1894),  and  vaiioos  anti-bacterial 
lers  h»ve  been  intipduced.  Of  tlwsr  the  anli-itteplococdc 
serum  of  A.  Manaotek  (iS^j)  b  one  of  the  best  known.  'Rie 
principles  of  protective  ioocujution  have  been  devehjped  and 
practically  applied  on  a  large  scale,  notably  by  W.  M.  W.  HaSkine 
in  the  case  ol  cholera  (1893)  and  plague  (189*),  and  more  recently 
by  Wright  and  Semple  ^  the  cnfie  of  typhoid  fever.  One  other 
discovery  of  great  importince  rray  be  mentioned,  via.  the 
agglutinative  action  ol  tJie  senm  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
a  bacterial  disease,  finl  described  in  tbe  case  of  typhoid  fever 
independently  by  Widal  and  by  Grtlnhaum  in  1896,  though  led 
up  to  by  the  work  of  Pfeiffet,  Graber  and  Durham  and  olhcn. 
Thus  a  new  aid  was  added  to  medical  science,  vii.  serum  diagnosis 
of  disease.  Tbe  last  decade  of  the  lo'h  century  will  stand  out 
in  the  history  ol  medical  sdence  as  the  period  in  which  seium 
therapeutics  and  serum  diagnosis  had  their  birth. 
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Sir  Almroth  Wrigbl  has  shown  that  the  use  of  such  vaccines 
may  be  of-scrvice  even  after  infection  has  occurred,  especially 
when  the  resulting  disease  is  localized.  In  this,  case  a  general 
reaction  is  stimulated  by  the  vaccine  which  may  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  the  invading  organisms.  In  regulating  the 
administration  of  such  vacdnes  he  has  introduced  the  method 
of  observing  the  opsonic  indeXt  to  which  reference  is  made 
below.  Of  the  discoveries  of  new  oiganisms  the  most  important 
is  that  of  the  Spirockade  pallida  in  syphilis  by  Schaudinn  and 
Hoffmann  in  1905;  and  although  proof  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  not  absolute,  the  facts  that  have  been  established 
constitute  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
being  the  case.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  still 
^ubtful  whether  this  organism  is  to  be  i^aced  amongst  the 
bacteria  or  amongst  the  protozoa. 

The  methods  employed  in  studying  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  disease  are  in  prindple  comparatively  simple.but  considerable 
^^^  experience  and  great  care  are  necessary  in  applying 
mtatmty.  ^^^^  ^^^  io  interpreting  results.  In  any  given  disease 
there  are  three  chief  steps,  viz.  (i)  the  discovery  of  a 
bacterium  in  the  affected  tissues  by  means  of  the  microscope; 
(a)  the  obtaining  of  the  bacterium  in  pure  culture;  and  (3)  the 
production  of  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  a  pure  culture. 
By  means  of  microscopic  examination  more  than  one  organism 
may  sometimes  be  observed  in  the  tissues,but  one  single  organism 
by  its  constant  presence  and  special  rebtions  to  the  tissue 
changes  can  usually  be  selected  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  attempts  towards  its  cultivation  can  then  be  made. 
Such  microscopic  examination  requires  the  use  of  the  finest 
lenses  and  the  application  of  various  staining  methods.  In  these 
latter  the  basic  aniline  dyes  in  solution  are  almost  exclusively 
used,  on  account  of  their  special  affinity  for  the  bacterial  proto- 
plasm. The  methods  vary  much  in  detail,  though  in  each  case 
the  endeavour  is  to  colour  the  bacteria  as  deeply,  and  the  tissues 
as  faintly,  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  simple  watery  solution  of 
the  dye  is  sufficient,  but  very  often  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 
increasing  the  staining  power,  e.g.  by  addition  of  weak  alkali, 
application  of  heat,  &c,  and  by  using  some  substance  which 
acts -as  a  mordant  and  tends  to  fix  the  stain  to  the  bacteria. 
Excess  of  stain  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  tissues  by  the 
use  of  decolorizing  agents,  such  as  adds  of  varying  strength 
and  concentration,  alcohol,  &c  Different  bacteria  behave  very 
differently  to  stains;  some  take  them  up  rapidly,  others  slowly, 
some  resist  decolorization,  others  are  easily  decolorized.  In 
some  instances  the  stain  can  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
tissues,  leaving  the  bacteria  alone  coloured,  and  the  tissues  can 
then  be  stained  by  another  colour.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
methods  for  staining  the  tuberde  bacillus  and  also  in  Gram's 
method,  the  essential  point  in  which  latter  is  the  treatment  with 
a  solution  of  iodine  before  decolorizing.  In  Gram's  method, 
however,  only  some  bacteria  retain  the  stain,  while  others  lose  it. 
The  tissues  and  fluids  are  treated  by  various  histological  methods, 
but,  to  speak  generally,  examination  is  made  either  in  films 
smeared  on  thin  cover-glasses  and  allowed  to  dry,  or  in  thin 
sections  cut  by  the  microtome  after  suitable  fixation  and  harden- 
ing of  the  tissue.  In  the  case  of  any  bacterium  discovered, 
observation  must  be  made  in  a  long  scries  of  instances  in  order 
to  determine  its  invariable  presence. 

In  cultivating  bacteria  outside  the  body  various  media  to 
serve  as  food  material  most  be  prepared  and  sterilized  by  heat. 
The  general  prindple  in  thdr  preparation  is  to  supply 
the  nutriment  for  bacterial  growth  in  a  form  as  nearly 
similar  as  possible  to  that  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
organisms — ^in  the  case  of  i>athogenic  bacteria,  the  natural  fluids 
of  the  body.  The  media  are  used  dther  in  a  fluid  or  solid  condi- 
tion, the  latter  being  obtained  by  a  process  of  coagulation,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  gelatinizing  agent,  and  are  placed  in  glass 
tubes  or  flasks  plugged  with  cotton- wool.  To  mention  examples, 
blood  serum  solidified  at  a  suitable  temperature  is  a  highly 
suitable  medium,  and  various  media  are  made  with  extract  of 
meat  as  a  basis,  with  the  addition  of  gelatine  or  agar  as  solidify- 
ing agenu  and  of  non-coagulable  protdds  (commercial  "  pep- 
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tone")  to  make  up  for  proteids  lost  by  coagulation  in  the 
preparation.  The  reaction  of  the  media  must  in  every  case  be 
carefully  attended  to,  a  neutral  or  sUghtly  alkaline  reaction 
being,  as  a  rule,  most  suitable;  for  delicate  work  it  may  be 
necessary  to  standardize  the  reaction  by  titration  methods. 
The  media  from  the  store-flasks  are  placed  in  glass  test-tubes 
or  small  flasks,  protected  from  contamination  by  cotton-wool 
plugs,  and  are  sterilized  by  heat.  For  most  purposes  the  solid 
media  are  to  be  preferred,  since  bacterial  growth  appears  as  a 
discrete  mass  and  accidental  contamination  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Cultures  are  made  by  transferring  by  means  of  a 
sterile  platinum  wire  a  little  of  the  material  containing  the 
bacteria  to  the  medium.  The  tubes,  after  being  thus  inoculated, 
are  kept  at  suitable  temperatures,  usually  either  at  37"  C,  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  at  about  20°  C,  a  warm  summer 
temperature,  until  growth  appears.  For  mainlining  a  constant 
temperature  incubators  with  regulating  apparatus  are  used. 
Subsequent  cultures  or,  as  they  are  called,  *'  subcultures,'* 
may  be  made  by  inoculating  fresh  tubes,  and  in  this  way  growth 
may  be  maintained  often  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  dm|dest 
case  is  that  in  which  only  one  variety  of  bacterium  is  present, 
and  a  *'  pure  culture  "  may  then  be  obtained  at  once.  When, 
however,  several  spedes  are  present  together,  means  must  be 
adopted  for  separating  them.  For  this  purpose  various  methods 
have  been  devised,  the  most  important  being  the  plate-metkod 
of  Koch.  In  this  method  the  bacteria  are  distributed  in  a 
gelatine  or  agar  medium  liquefied  by  heat,  and  the  medium  is 
then  poured  out  on  sterile  glass  plates  or  in  shallow  glass  dishes, 
and  allowed  to  solidify.  Each  bacterium  capable  of  growth 
gives  rise  to  a  colony  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  if  the  colonies 
are  suffidently  apart,  an  inoculation  can  be  made  from  any  one 
to  a  tube  of  culture- medium  and  a  pure  culture  obtained.  Of 
course,  in  applying  the  method  means  must  be  adopted  for 
suitably  diluting  the  bacterial  mixture.  Another  important 
method  consists  in  inoculating  an  animal  with  some  fluid  con- 
taining the  various  bacteria.  A  pathogenic  bacterium  present 
may  invade  the  body,  and  may  be  obtained  in  pure  culture 
from  the  internal  organs.  This  method  applies  espedally  to 
pathogenic  bacteria  whose  growth  on  ctdture  media  is  slow,  e.g. 
the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  full  description  of  a  particular  bacterium  implies  an 
account  not  only  of  its  microscopical  characters,  but  also  of 
its  growth  characters  in  various  culture  media,  its  biological 
properties,  and  the  effects  produced  in  animals  by  inoculation. 
To  demonstrate  readily  its  action  on  various  substances,  cer- 
tain media  have  been  devised.  For  example,  various  sugars — 
lactose,  glucose,  saccharose,  &c. — are  added  to  test  the  fermen- 
tative action  of  the  bacterium  on  these  substances;  litmus  is 
added  to  show  changes  in  reaction,  specially  standardized  media 
being  used  for  estimating  such  changes;  peptone  solution  is 
commonly  employed  for  testing  whether  or  not  the  bacterium 
forms  indol;  sterilized  milk  is  used  as  a  culture  medium  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  curdled  by  the  growth.  Some- 
times a  bacterium  can  be  readily  recognized  from  one  or  two 
characters,  but  not  infrequently  a  whole  series  of  tests  must  be 
made  before  the  spedes  is  determined.  As  our  knowledge  has 
advanced  it  has  become  abundantly  evident  that  the  so-called 
pathogenic  bacteria  are  not  organisms  with  special  features, 
but  that  each  is  a  member  of  a  group  of  organisms  possessing 
closely  allied  characters.  From  the  point  of  view  of  evolution 
we  may  suppose  that  certain  races  of  a  group  of  bacteria  have 
gradually  acquired  the  power  of  invading  the  tissues  of  the 
body  and  producing  disease.  In  the  acquisition  of  pathogenic 
properties  some  of  thdr  original  characters  have  become  changed, 
but  in  many  instances  this  has  taken  place  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  and,  furthermore,  some  of  these  changes  are  not  of  a 
permanent  character.  It  is  to  bt  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
bacteria  we  can  only  judge  of  organisms  being  of  different 
species  by  the  stability  of  the  characters  which  distinguish 
them,  and  numerous  examples  might  be  given  where  their 
characters  become  modified  by  comparatively  slight  change  in 
thdr  environment.    The  cultural  as  well  as  the  microscopical 
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diaiacten  of  a  pftthogemc  organiun  may  be  doafiy  sinidUtr  to 
other  Don-pathogenic  members  o(  the  same  group,  and  it  thus 
comes  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  in  certain  cases  to 
state  what  criterion  should  be  used  in  differentiating  varieties. 
The  tests  whidi  are  applied  for  this  purpose  at  present  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  such  organisms  may  be  differ- 
entiated by  the  chemical  change  produced  by  them  in  various 
culture  media,  e,g.  by  their  fermentative  action  on  various 
sugars,  &C.,  though  in  this  case  such  properties  may  become 
modified  in  the  course  of  time.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
various  serum  reactions  to  be  described  below  have  been  called 
into  reqtiisition.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  introduction  of  a 
particular  bacterium  into  the  tissues  of- the  body  leads  to  certain 
IW(Y>erties  appearing  in  the  serum,  which  are  chiefly  exerted 
towards  this  particular  bacterium^  Such  a  serum  may  accord- 
ingly  within  certain  limits  be  used  for  differentiating  this  oi^anism 
from  others  closely  allied  to  it  {wU  infra). 

The  modes  of  cultivation  described  apply  only  to  orgajiisms 
which  grow  in  presence  of  oxygen.  Some,  however — the  strictly 
anaarobic  bacteria— grow  only  in  the  absence  of  oitygen;  hence 
means  must  be  adopted  for  excluding  this  gas.  It  is  found  that 
if  the  inoculation  be  made  deep  down  in  a  solid  medium,  growth 
of  an  anaerobic  organism  will  take  place,  especially  if  the  medium 
contains  some  icdudng  agent  such  as  glucose.  Such  cultures 
are  called  "  deep  cultures."  To  obtain  growth  of  an  anaerobic 
ocsanism  on  the  surface  of  a  medium,  in  using  the  plate  method, 
axKi  also  for  cultures  in  fluids,lhe  air  is  displaced  by  an  indifferent 
gas,  usually  hydrogen. 

In  testing  the  effects  of  bacteria  by  inoculation  the  smaller 
rodents,  rabluts,  guiaea-pigSt  and  mice,  are  usually  eroi^yed. 
One  great  drawbad^  in  cortain  cases  is  that  such 
animals  are  not  susceptible  to  a  given  bacterium,  or 
that  the  disease  is  different  in  character  from  that  in  the 
httinan  subject.  In  some  cases,«.f . Malta! everand  relapeingf ever, 
saonkeys  have  been  used  with  success,  but  in  othen,  9.g,  leprosy, 
none  of  the  lower  animals  has  been  found  to  be  susceptible. 
Discretion  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  interpreting  negative 
results  in  the  lower  animals.  For  purposes  of  inocuUtion  young 
v^orous  cultures  must  be  used.  The  bacteria  are  mixed  with 
soBBe  indifferent  fluid,  or  a  fluid  culture  is  employed.  The 
anjcctions  are  made  by  means  of  a  h3rpodennic  S3rringe.  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  into  a  vein,  into  one  of  the  serous  sacs,  or 
moR  rarely  into  some  special  part  of  the  body.  The  animal, 
alter  injioction,  must  be  kept  in  favourable  surroundings,  and 
any  resulting  symptoms  noted.  It  may  die,  oc  may  be  killed 
at  any  time  delved,  and  then  a  poet-mortem  examination  is 
made,  the  conditions  of  the  organs,  &c.,  being  observed  and 
noted.  The  various  tissues  affected  are  examined  microscopically 
and  cultures  made  from  them;  in  this  way  the  structural  changes 
and  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  them  can  be  determined. 

Thou^  the  causal  relationship  of  a  bacterium  to  a  disease 
may  be  completely  established  by  the  methods  given,  another 
very  important  part  of  bacteri<^ogy  is  concerned  with  the  pcHsons 
or  toxins  f<Mined  by  bacteria.  These  toxins  may  become  free 
in  the  culture  fluid,  and  the  living  bacteria  may  then  be  got  rid 
of  by  filtering  the  fluid  through  a  filter  of  unglazed  porcelain, 
■rikoae  pores  are  sufficiently- small  to  retain  them.  The  passage 
of  the  fluid  is  readily,  effected  by  negative  pressure 
produced  by  an  ordinary  water  othaust-pump.  The 
effects  of  the  filtrate  are  then  tested  by  the  methods 
used  in  pharmacology.  In  other  instances  the  toxins  are  re- 
tained to  a  large  extent  within  the  bacteria,  and  in  this  case 
tlK  dead  bacteria  are  injected  as  a  suspension  in  fhiid.  Methods 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  bodies 
of  bacteria  and  setting  free  the  intracellular  toxins.  For  this 
purpoae  Koch  ground  up  tubercle  bacilli  in  an  agate  mortar  and 
treated  them  with  distilled  water  until  practiadly  ho  deposit 
remained.  Rowland  and  Macfadyen  for  the  same  purpose  intro- 
duced the  method  of  grinding  the  bacilli  in  liquid  air.  At  this 
tcnqterature  the  bacterial  bodies  are  extremely  brittle,  and  are 
tboa  readily  broken  up.  The  study  of  the  nature  of  toxins  requires, 
of  oounei  the  various  methods  of  organic  chemistiy.    Attempts 
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to  obtain  them  in  an  absolutely  pure  condition  have,  however, 
failed  in  important  cases.  So  that  when  a  "  toxin  "  is  spoken 
of,  a  mixture  with  other  organic  substances  is  usually  implied. 
Or  the  toxin  may  be  precipitated  with  other  organic  substances, 
purified  toa  certain  extent  byre-solution,  re-predpitation,  &c.,and 
desiccated.  A  "  dry  toxin  "  is  thus  obtained,  though  still  in  an 
impure  condition.  Toxic  substances  have  also  been  separated  by 
corresponding  methods  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
of  certain  diseases,  and  the  action  of  such  substances  on  animals 
is  in  some  cases  an  important  point  in  the  pathology  of  the 
disease.  Another  auxiliary  method  has  been  applied  in  this 
department,  viz.  the  separation  ai  organic  substances  by 
filtration  under  high  [uessure  through  a  coltpid  membrane, 
gelatine  supported  in  the  pores  of  a  porcelain  filter  being  usually 
emi^yed.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  a  toxin  may 
pass  through  such  a  filter  while  an  antitoxin  may  not.  The 
methods  of  producing  immunity  are  dealt  with  below. 

The  fact  that  in  anthrax,  one  of  the  first  diseases  to  be  fully 
studied,  numerous  bacilli  are  present  in  the  blood  of  infected 
animals,  gave  origin  to  the  idea  that  the  organisms  ^^^^^ 
might  produce  their  effect  by  using  up  the  oxygen  ^^gggig 
of  the  blood.  Such  action  is  now  known  to  be  quite  a  o/tfTMaM. 
subsidiary  matter.  And  although  effects  may  some- 
times be  produced  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  bacteria  plug- 
ging capillaries  of  important  organs,  e.g,  brain  and  kidneys,  it 
may  now  be  stated  as  an  accepted  fact  that  all  the  important 
results  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues  are  due  to  poisonous  bodies  or 
toxins  formed  by  them.  Here,  just  as  in  the  general  subject  of 
fermentation,  we  must  inquire  whether  the  bacteria  form  the 
substances  in  question  directly  or  by  means  of  non-living 
ferments  or  enz]rmea.  With  -regard  to  toxin  formation  the 
following  general  statements  may  be  made.  In  certain  instances, 
e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  tetanus  and  diphtheria  bacilli,  the  pro- 
duction of  soluble  toxins  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by 
filtering  a  culture  in  bouillon  genuffree  by  means  of  a  porcelain 
filter,  and  then  injecting  some  of  the  filtrate  into  an  animaL 
In  this  way  the  characteristic  features,  of  the  disease  can  be 
reproduced.  Such  toxins  being  set  free  in  the  culture  medium 
are  often  known  as  extracellular.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
filtrate,  when  injected,  produce!  comparatively  little  effect, 
whilst  toxic  action  is  olnerved  when  the  bacteria  in  a  dead 
condition  are  used;  .this  is  the  case  with  the  organisms  of 
tubercle,  cholera,  typhoid  and  many  others.  The  toxins  are 
here  manifestly  contained  within  the  bodies  of  the  bacteria,  i.e. 
are  intraceUulaTf  though  they  may  become  free  on  disintegration 
of  the  bacteria.  The  action  of  these  intracellular  toxins  has  in 
many  instances  nothing  characteristic,  but  is  merely  in  the 
direction  of  producing  fever  and  interfering  with  the  vital 
processes  of  the  body  generally,  these  disturbances  often  going 
on  to  a  fatal  result.  In  other  words,  the.  toxins  of  different 
bacteria  are  closely  similar  in  their  results  on  the  body  and  the 
features  of  the  correHK)nding  diseases  are  largely  regulated  by 
the  vital  properties  of  the  bacteria,  their  distribution  in  the 
tissues,  &c  The  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  toxins, 
though  convenient,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  as  we  know 
little  regarding  their  mode  of  f(M'mation.  Although  the  formation 
of  toxins  with  characteristic  action  can  be  shown  by  the  above 
ntethods,  yet  in  some  cases  little  or  no  toxic  action  can  be  demon- 
strated. This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  anthrax 
bacillus;  although  the  effect  of  this  organism  in  the  living  body 
indicates  the  production  of  toxins  which  diffuse  for  a  distance 
around  the  bacteria.  This  and  similar  facts  have  suggested 
that  some  toxins  are  only  produced  in  the  living  body. 
A  oonsideraUe  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  and  many  observere  have  found  that  fluids 
taken  from  the  living  body  in  which  the  organisms  have  been 
growing,  contain  toxic  substances,  to  which  the  name  of 
aggressimt  has  been  applied.  Fluid  containing  these  aggressins 
greatly  increases  the  toxic  effect  of  the  corresponding  bacteria, 
and  may  produce  dMth  at  an  eariier  stage  than  ever  occura  with 
the  bacteria  alone.  They  also  appear  to  have  in  certain  cases 
a  paralysing  action  on  the  cells  which  act  as  phagocytes.    The 
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work  on  this  subject  te  highly  suggestive,  and  opens  up  new 
possibilities  with  regard  to  the  investigation  of  bacterial  action 
within  the  body.  Not  only  are  the  general  symptoms  of  poisoning 
in  bacterial  disease  due  to  toxic  substances,  but  also  the  tissue 
changes,  many  of  them  of  inflammatory  nature,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bacteria.  Thus,  to  mention  examples,  diphtheria 
toxin  produces  inflammatory  oedema  which  may  be  followed 
by  necrosis;  dead  tubercle  badili  give  rise  to  a  tubercle<Jike 
nodule,  &c.  Furthermore,  a  bacillus  may  give  rise  to  more  than 
one  toxic  body,  either  as  stages  in  one  process  of  change  or  as 
distinct  products.  Thus  paralysis  following  diphtheria  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  a  different  toxin  from  that  which  causes  the 
acute  symptoms  of  poisoning  or  posably  to  a  modification  of  it 
sometimes  formed  in  specially  large  amount.  It  b  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  closely  analogous  example  of  snake 
venoms,  there  may  be  separated  from  a  single  venom  a  number 
of  toxic  bodies  which  have  a  selective  action  on  different  animal 
tissues. 

Regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  toxins  less  is  known  than 
regarding  their  physiological  action.    Though  an  enormous 

Nature  of  *"^^"*^  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^^^  *^®°*  ^^  *^  Subject,  no 
t^xias.  important  bacterial  toxin  has  as  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  pure  condition,  and,  though  many  of  them  are 
probably  of  proteid  nature,  even  this  cannot  be  asserted  with 
absolute  certainty.  Brieger,  in  his  eariicr  work,  found  that 
alkaloids  were  formed  by  bacteria  in  a  variety  of  conditions,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  poisonous.  These  alkaloids  he  called 
ptofhaines.  The  methods  used  in  the  investigations  were,  however, 
<^n  to  objection,  and  it  b  now  recognized  that  although  organic 
bases  may  sometimes  be  formed,  and  may  be  toxic,  the  important 
toxins  are  not  of  that  nature.  A  later  research  by  Brieger  along 
with  Fraenkel  pointed  to  the  extracellular  toxins  of  diphtheria, 
tetanus  and  other  diseases  being  of  proteid  nature,  and  various 
other  observers  have  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  The  general 
result  of  such  research  has  been  to  show  that  the  toxic  bodies  are, 
like  proteids,  precipi table  by  alcohol  and  various  salts;  they  are 
soluble  in  water,  are  soniewhat  easily  dialysable,  and  are  rela- 
tively  unstable  both  to  light  and  heat.  Attempts  to  get  a  pure 
toxin  by  repeated  precipitation  and  solution  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  whitbh  amorphous  powder  with  highly  toxic 
properties.  Such  a  powder  gives  a  proteid  reaction,  and  b  no 
doubt  largely  composed  of  albumoses,  hence  the  name  tox- 
aUmmoset  has  been  applied.  The  question  has,  however,  been 
raised  whether  the  toxin  b  really  itself  a  proteid,  or  whether  it  b 
not  merely  carried  down  with  the  predpitate.  Brieger  and  Boer, 
by  precipitation  with  certain  salts,  notably  of  zinc,  obtained  a 
body  which  was  toxic  but  gave  no  reaction  of  any  form  of  proteid. 
There  b  of  coursd  the  possibility  in  thb  case  that  the  toxin  was  a 
proteid,  but  was  in  so  small  amount  that  it  escaped  detection. 
These  facts  show  the  great  difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  b 
po^bably  insoluble  by  present  methods  of  analysb^the  only 
test,  in  fact,  for  the  exbtence  of  a  toxin  b  its  physiological  effect. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  many  toxins  have  now  been 
obtained  by  growing  the  particular  organbm  in  a  proteid-free 
medium, a  fact  which  shows  that  if  the  toxin  b  a  proteid  it  may 
be  formed  synthetically  by  the  bacterium  as  well  as  by  modifica- 
tion of  proteid  already  present.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
intracellular  toxins,  there  b  even  greater  difficulty  in  the  investi* 
gation  and  still  less  b  known.  Many  of  them,  probably  also  of 
proteid  nature,  are  much  more  resistant  to  heat;  thus  the  intra- 
cellular toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  retain  certain  of  their 
effects  even  after  exposure  to  ioo°  C.  Like  the  extracellular 
toxins  they  may  be  of  remarkable  potency;  for  example,  fever 
is  produced  m  the  human  subject  by  the  injection  mto  the 
blood  of  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of  dead  typhoid  badUi. 

We  cannot  as  yet  speak  definitely  with  regard  to  the  part 
played  by  enzymes  in  these  toxic  processes.  Certain  toxins 
Bagytntn,  resemble  enxymes  as  regards  their  conditions  of  pre- 
cipitation and  relative  insubilfty,  and  the  fact  that  in 
most  cases  a  considerable  period  intervenes  between  the  time  of 
injection  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  view  thai  cnsymea  are  present.    In  the  case  «f 


diphtheria  Sidney  Martin  obtained  toxic  albamoaes  in  the  spfeen, 
which  he  considered  were  due  to  the  digestive  action  of  an  enzyme 
formed  by  the  badllus  in  the  membrane  and  absorbed  into  the 
drculation.  According  to  thb  view,  then,  a  part  at  least  of  the 
directly  toxic  substance  b  produced  in  the  living  body  by  enzymes 
present  in  the  So-called  toxin  obtained  from  the  bacterial  culture. 
Recent  researches  go  to  show  that  enzymes  play  a  greater  part 
in  fermentation  by  living  ferments  than  was  formeriy  supposed, 
and  by  analogy  it  b  h'kely  that  they  are  also  concerned  in  the 
processes  of  disease.  But  thb  hatf  not  been  proved,  and  hitherto 
no  enzyme  has  been  separated  from  a  pathogenic  bacterium  cap- 
able of  forming,  by  digestive  or  other  action,  the  toxic  bodies  from 
proteids  outside  the  body.  It  b  also  to  be  noted  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  poisons  of  known  constitution,  each  toxin  has  a  minimum 
lethal  dose  which  b  proportiomice  to  the  weight  of  the  animal 
and  v^ikh  can  be  ascertained  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  action  of  toxins  b  little  understood.  It  consists  hi  aN 
probability  of  disturbance,  by  means  of  the  chemical  affinities 
of  the  toxin,  of  the  highly  complicated  molecules  of  living  ceUs. 
Thb  dbturbance  results  in  disintegration  to  a  varying  degree, 
and  may  produce  changes  vbible  on  microscopic  examination. 
In  other  cases  such  changes  cannot  be  detected,  and  the  only 
evidence  of  their  occurrence  may  be  the  associated  symptoms. 
The  very  important  work  of  Ehrlich  on  diphtheria  toxin  shows 
that  in  the  molecule  of  toxin  there  are  at  least  two  chief  atom 
groups — one,  the  "  haptophorous,"  by  which  the  toxin  molecide 
b  attadied  to  the  cell  protoplasm;  and  the  other  the  "  toxo* 
phorous,"  which  has  a  ferment-like  action  on  the  living  molecule, 
produdng  a  dbturbance  which  results  in  the  toxic  symptoms. 
On  this  theory,  susceptibility  to  a  toxin  will  imply  both  a  cbemfcat 
affinity  of  certain- tissues  for  the  toxin  molecule  and  also  sensitive- 
ness to  its  actions;  and,  furthermore,  non-susceptiUlity  may 
result  from  the  absence  of  either  of  these  two  properties. 

A  bacterial  infection  when  analysed  b  seen  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  intoxication.  There  b,  however,  another  all-importanC 
factor  concerned,  viz.  the  multiplication  of  the  Kving  -^^^^^ 
organisms  in  the  tissues;  thb  is  essential  to,  and  tatMhrn, 
regulates,  the  supply  of  toxins.  It  b  Important  that 
these  two  essential  factors  should  be  kept  dearly  In  view,  sinoe 
the  means  of  defence  against  any  disease  may  depend  upon  the 
power  either  of  neutralizing  toxins  or  of  kflling  the  organisms 
produdng  them.  It  b  to  be  noted  that  there  b  no  fixed  relation 
between  torin  production  and  bacterial  muhipUcation  in  the 
body,  some  of  the  organisms  most  aetive  as  todn  producers 
having  comparatively  little  power  of  invading  the  tissues. 

We  shall  now  consider  how  bacteria  may  behave  when  they 
have  gained  entrance  to  the  body,  what  effects  may  be  produced, 
and  what  circumstances  may  modify  the  dbease  in  any 
particular  case.  The  extreme  instance  of  bacterial  ^Sfoaof 
invasion  b  found  in  some  of  the  septicaemias  in  the  ttmatt, 
lower  animals, «.;.  anthrax  septicaemia  in  guinea-pigs, 
pneumococcus  septicaemia  in  rabbits.  In  such  dteeases  the 
bacteria,  when  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  rapidly 
gain  entrance  to  the  i>lood  stream  and  multiply  fredy  in  it,  and 
by  means  of  thdr  toxins  cause  symptoms  of  general  poboning. 
A  widespread  toxic  action  b  indicated  by  the  lesions  found- 
cloudy  swelling,  which  may  be  followed  by  fatty  degenecatioa, 
in  internal  organs,  capillary  haemorrhages^  &c.  In  septicaemia 
in  the  human  subject,  often  due  to  streptococd,  the  process  is 
similar,  but  the  organisms  are  found  especially  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  internal  organs  and  may  not  be  detectable  in  the  peripheral 
circulation  during  life.  In  another  dass  of  diseases,  the  organisms 
first  produce  some  wdl-marked  local  lesion,  from  which  secoulary 
extension  takiM  place  by  the  lymph  or  blood  stream  to  other  paru 
of  the  body,  where  corresponding  lesions  are  formed.  In  thb  way 
secondary  abscesses,  secondary  tubercle  glanden  and  nodules, 
&c.,  result;  in  typhoid  fever  there  b  secondary  invasion  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  dumps  of  badili  are  also  found  in  Internal 
organs,  especially  the  spleen,  though  there  may  be  Itttie  tissue 
change  around  them.  In  all  such  cases  there  b  seen  a  sdective 
character  fai  the  distribution  of  the  lesions,  some  organs  being  in 
any  dbciac  much  more  liable  to  iniection  thao  others.    In  sCiB 
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another  dass  of  diseases  the  bacteria  aie  rtitricted  to  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  toxins 
which  are  absorbed  from  it.  Thus  in  cholera  the  bacteria  are 
practically  confined  to  the  intestine,  in  diphtheria  to  the  region 
of  the  false  membrane,  in  tetanus  to  some  wound.  In  the  kst- 
mentioned  disease  even  the  local  multiplication  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  other  bacteria,  as  the  tetanus  bacillus  has  practically 
DO  power  of  multiplying  in  the  healthy  tissues  when  introduced 
alone. 

The  effects  produced  by  bacteria  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads:  (1)  tissue  changes  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bacteria,  either  at  the  primary  or  secondary 
fod;  (2)  tissue  changes  produced  at  a  distance  by 
absorption  of  their  toxins ;  (3)  symptoms.  The 
changes  in  the  vicinity  .of  bacteria  are  to  be  regarded  partly 
as  the  dir€ct  result  of  the  action  of  toxins  on  living  cells,  and 
partly  as  indicating  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  (Many 
such  changes  are  usually  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
of  "  inflanmiation  "  of  varying  degree — acute,  subacute  and 
chronic)  Degeneration  and  death  of  celb,  haemorrhages,  serous 
and  fibrinous  exudations,  leucocyte  emigration,  proliferation  of 
connective  tissue  and  other  cells,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  fundamental  changes.  Acute  inflammation  of  various  types, 
suppuration,  granulation-tissue  formation,  &c.,  represent  some 
of  the  complex  resulting  processes.  The  changes  produced 
at  a  distance  by  distribution  of  toxins  may  be  very  manifold — 
doudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration,  serous  effusions,  capillary 
haemorrhages,  various  degenerations  of  miisde,  hyaline  degenera- 
tion of  small  blood-vessels,  ani^,  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  waxy 
degeneration,  all  of  which  may  be  widespread,  are  examples 
of  the  effects  of  toxins,  rapid  or  slow  in  action.  Again,  in  certain 
cases  the  toxin  has  a  spedal  affinity  for  certain  tissues.  Thus 
Id  diphtheria  changes  in  both  nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibres  have 
been  found,  and  m  tetanus  minute  alterations  in  the  nucleus 
and  protoplasm  of  nerve  cells. 

The  lesions  mentioned  are  in  many  instances  necessarily 
accompanied  by  functional  disturbances  or  dinicai  symptoms, 
varying  according  to  site,  and  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  affection.  In  addition,  however,  there  occur 
in  bacterial  diseases  symptoms  to  which  the  correlated  structural 
cbsuages  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Amongst  these  the 
iDcat  important  is  fever  with  increased  protein  metabolism, 
attended  with  disturbances  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
systems.  Nervous  symptoms,  somnolence,  coma,  spasms,  con- 
vulsions and  paralysis  are  of  common  occurrence.  All  such 
phenomena,  however,  are  likewise  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
molecular  constitution  of  living  cells.  Alterations  in  metabolism 
axe  found  to  be  assodated  with  some  of  these,  but  with  others 
no  corresponding  physical  change  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
action  of  toxins  on  various  glands,  produdng  diminished  or 
increased  functional  activity,  has  a  dose  analogy  to  that  of 
certain  drugs.  In  short,  if  we  place  aside  the  outstanding 
exception  of  tumour  growth,  we  may  say  that  practically 
aU  the  important  phenomena  met  with  in  disease  may  be 
experimentally  produced  by  the  injection  of  bacteria  or  of 
their  toxins. 

The  result  of  the  entrance  of  a  virulent  bacterium  into  the 
t^ues  of  an  animal  is  not  a  disease  with  hard  and  fast  characters, 
but  varies  greatly  with  drcumstanccs.  With  regard 
to  the  subject  of  infection  the  chief  factor  is  suscepti- 
bility; with  regard  to  the  bacterium  virulence  is  all- 
Important.  Susceptibility,  as  is  well  recognized,  varies  much 
under  natural  conditions  in  different  species,  in  different  races 
of  the  same  species,  and  amongst  individuals  of  the  same  race. 
It  also  varies  vfith  the  period  of  life,  young  subjects  being  more 
susceptible  to  certain  diseases,  e.g.  diphtheria,  than  adults. 
Further,  there  Is  the  very  important  factor  of  acquired  suscepti- 
bility. It  has  been  experimentally  shown  that  conditions  such 
as  fatigue,  starvation,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.,  lower  the  general 
resisting  powers  and  increase  the  susceptibility  to  bacterial 
infection.  So  also  the  local  powers  of  resistance  may  be  lowered 
by  injury  or  depressed  vitality.   In  this  way  conditions  fonnerly 


believed  to  be  the  causes  of  disease  are  now  recognised  as  playing 
thdr  part  in  predisposing  to  the  acti<Hi  of  the  true  causal  agent, 
viz.  the  bacterium.  In  health  the  blood  and  internal  tissues 
are  bacterium-free;  after  death  they  offer  a  most  suitable 
pabulum  for  various  bacteria;  but  between  these  two  extremes 
lie  states  of  varying  liability  to  infection.  It  is  also  probable 
that  in  a  state  of  health  organisms  do  gain  entrance  to  the  blood 
from  time  to  time  and  are  rapidly  killed  off.  The  drcumstanccs 
which  alter  the  virulence  of  bacteria  will  be  referred  to  again  in 
connexion  with  immunity,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  virulence  of  an  organism  towards  an  animal 
is  increased  by  sojourn  in  the  tissues  of  that  animal.  The  increase 
of  virulence  becomes  especially  marked  when  the  organism  is 
inoculated  from  animal  to  animal  in  series,  the  method  of 
passage.  This  is  chieffy  to  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  to 
surroundings,  though  the  fact  that  the  less  virulent  members 
of  the  bacterial  spedes  will  be  liable  to  be  killed  off  also  plays 
a  part.  Conversely,  the  virulence  tends  to  diminish  on  cultivatiofi 
on  artificial  media  outside  the  body,  especially  in  drcumstances 
little  favourable  to  growth. 

By  immunity  is  meant  non-susceptibility  to  a  given  disease, 
or  to  experimental  inoculation  with  a  given  bacterium  or  toxia. 
The  terra  must  be  used  in  a  relative  sense,  and  account  ^^ 
must  alwa3rs  be  taken  of  the  conditions  present.  An  ""■""''• 
animal  may  be  readily  susceptible  to  a  disease  on  experimental 
inoculation,  and  yet  rardy  or  never  suffer  from  it  naturally, 
because  the  necessary  conditions  of  infection  are  not  supplied 
in  nature.  That  an  animal  possesses  natural  immunity  can  only 
be  shown  on  exposing  it  to  such  conditions,  this  being  usually 
most  satisfactorily  done  in  direct  experiment.  Further,  there 
are  various  degrees  of  immunity,  and  in  this  connexion  conditions 
of  local  or  general  diminished  vitality  play  an  important  part 
in  increasing  the  susceptibih'ty.  Animals  naturally  susceptible 
may  acquire  inimunity,  on  the  one  hand  by  successfully  passing 
through  an  attack  of  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
various  methods  of  inoculation.  Two  chief  varieties  of  artifidal 
immum'ty  are  now  generally  recognized,  differing  chiefly  accord' 
ing  to  the  mode  of  production.  In  the  first — active  immunity — 
a  reaction  or  scries  of  reactions  is  produced  in  the  body  of  the 
animal,  usually  by  injections  of  bacteria  or  their  products. 
The  second — passive  immunUy—h  produced  by  the  transference 
of  a  quantity  of  the  serum  of  an  animal  activdy  immunized  to 
a  fresh  animal;  the  term  b  applied  because  there  is  brought  into 
play  no  active  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  second  animal.  The 
methods  of  active  immunity  have  been  practically  applied  in 
preventive  inoculation  against  disease;  those  of  passive  immunity 
have  given  us  serum  therapeutics.  The  chief  facts  with  regard 
to  each  may  now  be  stated. 

X.  Active  Immunity. — The  key  to  the  artificial  cstabUshment 
of  active  immunity  is  given  by  the  fact  long  established  that 
recovery  from  an  attack  of  certain  infective  diseases  is  accom- 
panied by  protection  for  varying  periods  of  time  against  a 
subsequent  attack.  Hence  follows  the  idea  of  producing  a 
modified  attack  of  the  disease  as  a  means  of  prcvention~ 
a  prindple  which  had  been  previously  applied,  in  inoculation 
against  smallpox.  Immimity,  however,  probably  results  from 
certain  substances  introduced  into  the  system  during  the  disease 
rath^  than  from  the  dbease  itself;  for  by  properly  adjusted 
dosca  of  the  poison  (in  the  widest  sense),  immunity  may  result 
without  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  occurring.  Of  the  chief 
methods  used  in  producing  active  immunity  the  first  is  by  in- 
oculation with  bacteria  whose  virulence  has  been  diminished, 
i.c  with  an  "  attenuated  virus."  Many  of  the  earlier  methods 
of  attenuation  were  devised  in  the  case  of  the  anthrax  bacillus, 
an  organism  which  is,  however,  somewhat  exceptional  as  regards 
the  relative  stability  of  its  virulence..  Many  such  methods 
consist,  to  speak  generally,  in  growing  the  organism  outsidj^ 
the  body  under  somewhat  unsuitable  conditions,  e.g.  at  higher 
temperatures  than  the  optimum,  in  the  presence  of  weak  anti- 
septics, &'c.  The  virulence  of  many  organisms,  however,  becomes 
diminished  when  they  are  groVn  on  the  ordinary  artificial  media, 
and  the  diminution  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  passing  a  current 
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of  air  over  the  surface  of  the  growth.  Sometimes  also  the 
virulence  of  a  bacterium  for  a  particular  kind  of  animal  becomes 
lessened  on  passing  it  through  the  body  of  one  of  another  species. 
Cultures  of  varying  degree  of  virulence  may  be  obtained  by  such 
methods,  and  immunity  can  be  gradually  increased  by  inoculation 
with  vaccines  of  increasing  virulence.  The  immunity  may  be 
made  to  reach  a  very  high  degree  by  ultimately  using  cultures 
of  intensified  virulence,  this  '*  supervirulent  '*  character  being 
usually  attained  by  the  method  of  .passage  already  explained. 
A  second  method  b  by  injection  of  the  bacterium  in  the  dead 
condition,  whereby  immunity  against  the  living  organism  may 
be  produced.  Here  manifestly  the  dose  may  be  easily  controlled, 
and  may  be  gradually  increased  in  successive  inoculations.  This 
method  has  a  wide  application.  A  third  method  is  by  injections 
of  the  separated  toxins  of  a  bacterium,  the  resulting  immunity 
being  not  only  against  the  toxin,  but,  so  far  as  present  knowledge 
shows,  also  against  the  living  organism.  In  the  development 
of  toxin-immunity  the  doses,  small  at  first,  are  gradually  in- 
creased in  successive  inoculations;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  very 
active  toxins,  the  initial  injections  are  made  with  toxin  modified 
by  heat  or  by  the  addition  of  various  chemical  substances. 
Immimity  of  the  same  nature  can  be  acquired  in  the  same  way 
against  snake  and  scorpion  poisons,  and  against  certain  vegetable 
toxins,  e.g.  ricin,  abrin,  &c. 

In  order  that  the  immunity  may  reach  a  high  degree,  either 
the  bacterium  in  a  very  virulent  state  or  a  large  dose  of  toxin 
must  ultimately  be  used  in  the  injections.  In  such  cases  the 
immunity  is,  to  speak  generally,  spedfic,  i.e.  applies  only  to  the 
bacterium  or  toxin  used  in  its  production.  A  certain  degree  of 
non-specific  immunity  or  increased  tissue  resistance  may  be 
produced  locally,  e.g.  in  the  peritoneum,  by  injections  of  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  peptone,  nucleic  acid  and  various  other 
substances.  In  these  cases  the  immunity  is  without  specific 
character,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  animal.  Lastly, 
in  a  few  instances  one  organism  has  an  antagonistic  action  to 
another;  for  example,  the  products  of  B.  pyocyaneus  have  a 
certain  protective  action  against  B.  anthracis.  This  method  has, 
however,  not  yielded  any  important  practical  application. 

2.  Passive  Immunity:  Anti-sera. — ^The  development  of  active 
immunity  by  the  above  methods  is  essentially  the  result  of  a 
reactive  process  on  the  part  of  the  cells  of  the  body,  though 
as  yet  we  know  little  of  its  real  nature.  It  is,  however,  also 
accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  certain  bodies  in  the  blood 
scrum  of  the  animal  treated,  to  which  the  name  of  anti-substances 
is  given,  and  these  have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  study. 
It  is  by  means  of  them  that  immunity  (passive)  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  fresh  animal.  The  devdopmcnt  of  anti-substances 
is,  however,  not  peculiar  to  bacteria,  but  occurs  also  when  alien 
cells  of  various  kinds,  proteins,  ferments,  &c.,  are  injected.  In 
fact,  organic  molecules  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  according 
as  they  give  rise  to  anti-substances  or  fail  to  do  so.  Amongst 
the  latter,  the  vegetable  poisons  of  known  constitution,  alkaloids, 
glucosides,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed.  The  molecules  which  lead  to 
the  production  of  anti-substances  are  usually  known  as  antigens, 
and  each  antigen  has  a  spedfic  combining  affinity  for  its  corre- 
sponding anti-substance,  fitting  it  as  a  lock  does  a  key.  The 
antigens,  as  already  indicated,  may  occur  in  bacteria,  cells,  &c., 
or  they  may  occur  free  in  ja  fluid.  Anti-substances  may  b^ 
arranged,  as  has  been  done  by  Ehrlich,  into  three  main  groups. 
In  the  first  group,  the  anti-substance  simply  combines  with  the. 
antigen,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  produdng  any  change  in  it. 
The  antitoxins  are  examples  of  this  variety.  In  the  second 
group,  the  anti-substance,  in  addition  to  combining  with  the 
antigen,  produces  some  recognizable  physical  change  In  it; 
the  predpitins  and  ajgglutinins  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
In  the  third  group,  the  anri-substance,  after  it, has  combined 
with  the  antigen,  leads  to  the  union  of  a  third  body  called 
compUmeni  (alexine  or  cytase  of  French  writers),  which  is 
present  in  normal  serum.  As  a  result  of  the  union  of  the  three 
substances,  a  dissolving  or  digestive  action  is  often  to  be  observed. 
This  is  the  mode  of  action  of  the  anti-substances  in  the  case  of  a 
haemolytic  or  bacteriolytic  semm.    So  far  as  bacterial  immuBity 


is  concerned,  the  anti-serum  exerts  its  action  dther  on  the  toxin 
or  on  the  bacterium  itself;  that  is,  its  action  is  either  antitoxic 
or  anti-bacterial.  The  properties  of  these  two  kinds  of  serum 
may  now  be  considered. 

The  term  "  antitoxic  "  signifies  that  serum  has  the  power  of 
neutralizing  the  action  of  the  toxin,  as  is  shown  by  mixing  them 
together  outside  the  body  and  then  injecting  them 
into  an  animal.  The  antitoxic  serum  when  injected  iUSi^ 
previously  to  the  toxin  also  confers  immunity  (passive) 
against  it;  when  injected  after  the  toxin  it  has  within  certain 
limits  a  curative  action,  though  in  this  case  its  dose  requires 
to  be  large.  The  antitoxic  property  b  devdoped  in  a  suscq>tible 
animal  by  successive  and  gnulually  increasing  doses  of  the  toxin. 
In  the  eariier  experiments  on  snnallcr  animate  the  potency  of 
the  toxin  was  modified  for  the  first  injections,  but  in  preparing 
antitoxin  for  therapeutical  purposes  the  toxin  is  used  in  its 
unaltered  condition,  the  horse  being  the  animal  usuaUy  employed. 
The  injections  are  made  subcutaneously  and  afterwards  intraven- 
ously; and,  while  the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased,  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  is  not  done  too  quickly,  otherwise  the 
antitoxic  power  of  the  serum  may  fall  and  the  health  of  the  animal 
suffer.  The  serum  of  the  animal  is  tested  from  .time  to  time 
against  a  known  amount  of  toxin,  i.e.  is  standardized.  The  unit 
of  antitoxin  in  Ehrlich's  new  standard  is  the  amount  requisite 
to  antagonize  100  times  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  a  particular 
toxin  to  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grm.  wdght,  the  indication  that 
the  toxin  has  been  antagonized  beiAg  that  a  fatal  result  does 
not  follow  within  five  days  after  the  injection.  In  the  case  of 
diphtheria  the  antitoxic  power  of  the  serum  may  reach  800 
units  per  cubic  centimetre,  or  even  more.  The  laws  of  antitoxin 
production  and  action  are  not  confined  to  bacterial  toxins,  but 
apply  also  to  other  vegetable  and  animal  toxins,  resembUng 
them  in  constitution,  viz.  the  vegetable  toxalbumoses  and  the 
snake-venom  group  referred  to  above. 

The  production  of  antitoxin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  of 
biological  sdence,  and  two  important  questions  with  regard  to  it 
must  next  be  considered,  viz.  how  does  the  antitoxin 
act?  and  how  is  it  formed  within  the  body?  Theo-  smoixia* 
retically  there  are  two  possible  modes  of  action: 
antitoxin  may  act  by  means  of  the  cells  of  the  body,  f.e.  in- 
directly or  physiologically;  or  it  may  act  directly  on  the  todn, 
i.e.  chemically  or  physically.  The  second  view  may  now  be 
said  to  be  established,  and,  though  the  question  cannot  be  folly 
discussed  here,  the  chief  grounds  in  support  of  a  direct  action 
may  be  given,  (a)  The  action  of  antitoxin  on  toxin,  as  tested 
by  neutralization  effects,  takes  place  more  quickly  in  conceit 
tratedi  than  in  weak  soludons,  and  more  quickly  at  a  warm 
(within  certain  limits)  than  at  a  cold  temperathre.  (6)  Antitoxin 
acts  more  powerfully  when  injected  along  with  the  toxin  than 
when  injected  at  the  same  time  in  another  part  of  the  body; 
if  its  action  were  on  the  ttssue-cdis  one  would  expect  that  tht 
site  bf  injection  would  be  immaterid.  For  example,  the  amount 
necessary  to  neutralize  five  times  the  lethal  dene  bdng  deter- 
mined, twenty  times  that  amount  will  neutralize  a  hundred 
times  the  lethal  dose.  In  the  case  of  physiological  antagonism 
of  drugs  thistdationship  docs  not  hold,  (c)  It  has  been  shown 
by  C.  J.  Martin  and  Cherry,  and  by  A.  A.  Kanthack  and  Cobbett, 
that  in  certain  instances  the  toxin  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
a  gelatine  membrane,  whereas  the  antitoxin  cannot.  Its  molecules 
being  of  larger  size.  If,  however,  toxin  be  mixed  With  antitoxin 
for  some  time,  jt  can  no  longer  be  passed  through,  presumably 
because  it  has  become  combined  with  the  antitoxin. 

Lastly  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  toxin  has  9omn 
action  which  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  test-tube  experiment* 
for  example,  a  dissolving  action  on  red  corpusdes,  this  action 
may  be  annulled  by  previously  adding  the  antitoxin  to  toxin; 
in  such  a  case  the  intervention  of  the  living  tissues  is  exduded. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  antitoxin  has  a  direct  action  on  toxin, 
we  may  say  that  theoretically  this  may  take  place  In  one  of  two 
ways.  It  may  produce  a  disintegration  of  the  toxin  molecule^ 
or  it  may  combine  with  it  to  produce  a  body  lirhose  combining 
nffinititt  are  satiBfiod.    Tb«  latur  view,  fint  advocated  by 
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iMdi,  hannonlBes  with  tke  facts  estabHshed  irlth  regard  to 
toxSc  action  and  the  beliavioiir  of  antitoxins,  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  established.    IBs  vtew  as  to  the  dual  composidon  of 
the  toxin  molecule  has  aiready  been  mentioned,  and  it  b  evident 
that  If  the  haptophorons  or  combining  group  has  its  affinity 
satisfied  by  union  with  antitoxin,  the  toxin  will  no  longer 
combine  with'  living  oefls,  and  will  thus  be  rendered  harmless. 
One  other  important  fact  in  support  of  ti4iat  has  been  stated  h 
fliat  a  toxin  may  have  its  toxic  action  diminished,  and  may  still 
require  the  same  amount  of  antitoxin  as  previously  for  neutral- 
isation.   This  is  readily  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the 
toxophorous  group  is  more  labne  than  the  haptophorous.    There 
is,  however,  still  dispute  with  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
nm'on  of  toxin  and  antitoxin.    Ehilich's  view  is  that  the  two 
substances  form  a  firm  combination  like  a  strong  add  and  a  base. 
He  found,  however,  that  if  he  took  the  largest  amount  of  toxin 
which  was  just  neutralized  by  a  given  amount  of  antitoxin,  much 
more  than  a  single  dose  of  toxin  had  to  be  added  before  a  single 
dose  was  left  free.    For  example,  if  xoo  doses  of  toxin  were 
ncutmRxcd  by  a  unit  of  antitoxin  (v.  supra)  it  might  be  that  135 
doses  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  same  amount  of  antitoxin 
before  the  mixture  produced  a  fat£^  result  when  it  was  injected. 
This  result,  which  is  usually  known  now.  as  the  "Ehrlich  pheno- 
menon," was  exphiined  by  him  on  the  suj^iosition  that  the 
"  toxiii "  does  not  represent  molecules  whi^  are  all  the  seme, 
bat  contains  molecules  of  different  degrees  of  combining  affinity 
and  of  toxic  action.    Accordingly,  the  most  actively  toxic 
molecules  will  be  ncntialized  first,  and  those  which  are  left  over, 
that  is,  uncombined  with  antitoxin,  will  have  a  weaker  toxic 
action.    This  view  has  been  assailed  by  Thoxvald  Madsen  and 
S.  A.  Arrhenius,  who  hold  that  the  union  of  toxin  and  antitoxin 
is  comparatively  loo9e,and  belongs  tothedassofreversibleactions. 
being  comparable  in  fact  with  the  union  of  a  weak  add  and 
base.    If  such  were  the  condition  there  would  always  be  a  certain 
amount  both  of  free  toxin  and  of  free  antitoxin  in  the  mixture, 
and  in  this  case  also  considerably  more  than  a  dose  of  toxin 
would  have  to  be  added  to  a  "  neutral  mixture  "  before  the 
amount  of  free  toxin  was  increased  by  a  dose,  that  is,  before 
the  mhcture  became  lethal.    It  may  be  stated  that  while  in 
certain  instances  the  union  of  toxin  and  antftoxin  may  be 
reversible,  all  the  facts  established  cannot  be  explained  on  this 
simple  hypothesis  of  reversible  action.    Still  another  view, 
advocated  by  Bordet,  is  that  the  union  of  toxin  end  antitoxin 
is  rather  of  physical  than  of  strictiy  chemical  nature,  and  repre- 
sents an  interaction  of  coHoidal  substances,  a  sort  of  molecular 
deposition  by  which  the  smaller  toxin  molecule  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  larger  molecule  of  antitoxin.    Sufikient  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  intricacy,  and  no 
dnople  statement  ydth  regard  to  it  is  as  yet  possiUe.    We  are 
probably  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  the  molecule^  of  a  toxin 
arc  not  identical  but  vary  in  the  degree  of  thdr  combining 
affinities,  and  also  in  their  toxic  action,  and  that,  while  in  some 
cases  the  combination  of  anti-substances  has  been  shown  to  be 
reversible,  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  say  that  this  is  a  general 
law. 

The  origin  of  antitoxin  is  of  course  merdy  a  part  of  the  general 
question  regarding  the  production  of  anti-substances  in  general, 
as  these  aU  combine  in  the  same  way  with  thdr  homo- 
logous substances  and  ^ve  the  same  character  of 
spedfidty.  As,  however,  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  wiUi  regard  to  antitoxin  production  we  may 
consider  here  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  subject  Ther6  are 
three  dhief  possibilities:  (a)  that  the  antitoxin  is  a  modification 
of  the  toxin;  (b)  that  it  is  a  substance  normally  present,  but 
pnxhiced  in  excess  under  stimulation  of  the  toxin;  (c)  that  it 
b  an  entirely  new  product  The  first  of  these,  whidi  would 
imply  a  process  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  is  disproved  by 
what  is  observed  after  bleeding  an  animal  whose  blood  contains 
antitoxin.  In  such  a  case  it  has  been  shown  that,  without  the 
introduction  of  fresh  toxin^  new  antitoxin  appears,  and  therefore 
must  be  produced  by  the  living  tissues.  The  second  theory  is 
the  more  probable  a  prim,  and  if  cstablisbed  removes  the 
lit  4 
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necessity  for  the  ththl.  It  b  iiromi^  siq>f)orted  by  Ehrlicb, 
who,  in  his  so-called  "  side-chain^  *'  (Seitenkeite)  theory,  explains 
antitoxin  production  as  an  instance  of  regeneration  after  loss, 
living  protoplasm,  or  in  other  words  a  biogen  molecule,  is 
regarded  as' consisting  of  a  central  atom  group  (LHstungsktrn), 
related  to  which  are  numerous  secondary  atom  groups  or  side- 
chains,  with  unsatisfied  chemical  affinities.  The  side-chains 
constitute  the  means  by  ndiich  other  molecules  are  added  to 
the  living  molecule,  e.g.  in  the  process  of  nutrMon.  It  is  by 
means  <A  such  side-chains  that  toxin  molecules  are  attadied  to 
the  proto[dasm,  so  that  the  living  mcrfecules  are  biou^t  under 
the  action  of  the  toxophorous  groups  of  the  toxiBS.  In 
antitoxin  production  thb  combination  takes  place,  'J^Sr* 
though  not  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce  serious  tbtotr. 
toxic  symptoms.  It  is  further  supposed 'that  tb^, 
combination  bdng  of  somewhat  €rm  character,  the  side-chains 
thus  combined  are  lost  for  the  purposes  of  the  cell  and  are  there- 
fore thrown  off.  By  the  introduction  of  fresh  toxin  the  process 
is  repeated  and  the  regeneration  of  dde-chains  is  increased. 
Ultimately  the  regeneration  becomes  an  Over-regenexatiOBand 
free  side-chains  produced  In  excess  are  set  free  and  appear  in 
the  blood  as  antitoxin  molecules.  In  other  words  the  substances, 
which  when  forming  part  oJF  the  odls  fix  the  toxin  to  the  cells, 
constitute  antitoxin  nu^ecules  vrbita  free  in  the  serum.  This 
theory,  though  not  yet  established,  certainly  affords  the  most 
satisfactory  exj^anation  at  presoit  available.  In  support  of  it 
there  is  the  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  A.  Wassermana  and 
Tkikaki  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  that  there  do  exbt  in  the 
nervous  system  molecules  with  combining  affinity  for  the  tetanus 
toxin.  If.^  example,  the  brain  and  signal  cord  removed  from 
an  animai  be  bruised  and  brought  into  contact  with  tetanus 
toxin,  a  certain  amount  of  the  toxidty  disappears,  as  shown  by 
injecting  the  mixture  into  another  animal.  Further,  these 
molecules  in  the  nervous  system  present  the  same  susoeptibflity 
to  heat  and  other  physical  agendas  as  does  tetanus  antitoadn. 
There  is  therefore  strong  evidence  that  antitoxin  molecules  do 
exist  as  piart  of  the  living  substance  of  nerve  oelb.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  found  that  the  serum  of  various  animals  has  a 
certain  amount  of  antitoxic  action,  and  thus  the  basis  for  anti- 
toxin producdon,  according  to  Efadich's  theory,  is  afforded. 
The  theory  also  supplies  the  explanation  of  the  power  which  an 
animal  possesses  ci  producing  various  antitoxins,  dnoe  this 
depends  ultimatdy  upon  susceptibility  to  toxic  action.  TIk 
explanaUon  is  thus  carried  back  to  the  complicated  constitution 
of  biogen  molecules  in  various  living  cells  of  the  body.  It  may 
be  added  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  o^er  kinds  of  anti-substances, 
which  are  produced  by  a  correspoodhig  reaction,  we  have 
examples  of  the  existence  of  traces  of  them  in  the  blood  serum 
utider  normal  conditions.  We  are,  accordiitgly,  justified  in 
definitdy  oonduding  that  thdr  appearance  in  large  amount  in 
the  blood,  as  the  roult  of  active  immunization,  represents  an 
increased  production  of  molecules  which  are  already  present  in 
the  body,  dther  In  a  free  condition  in  its  ihiids  or  as  constituent 
elements  of  Its  cells. 

In  preparing  anti-bacterial  seia  the  lines  of  procedure  corre- 
spond to  those  followed  in  the  case  of  antitoains,  but  the  bacteria 
theittsdves  in  tile  living  or  dead  condition  or  their 
maceration  products  are  always  used  in  the  injections. 
Sometimes  dead  bacteria,  living  virulent  bacteria, 
and  living  supervirulent  bacteria,  are  used  in  succes- 
sion, the  object  bdng  to  arrive  ultimatdy  at  a  Ugh  dosage, 
though  the  details  vary  in  different  instances.  The  serum  of 
an  Imimal  thus  activdy  inmiunised  has  powerful  protective 
properties  towards  another  animal,  the  amount  necesnry  for 
protection  being  sometimes  almost  intencdvably  small.  As 
a  rule  it  has  no  action  on  the  corresponding  toxin;  i^,  is 
not  antitoxic.  Ih  additk)n  to  the  protective  action,  such 
a  serum  may  possess-  activities  which  can  be  demonstrated 
outside  the  body.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  (a)  bac- 
teriolytic or  lysogenic  action,  (6)  agglutinative  action^  and 
(«)  opsonic  action. 

The  fitrt  of  these,  lytageoic  or  baclefiolytic  action  coDsfsts  0 
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Uw  pvodnctioo  of  «  rhanflit  in  the  comspooding  bacterium 
wha€bf  it  becomes  gmnilar,  swells  up  and  ultimately  may 
undergo  dissolution.  Pfeiffer  was  the  first  to  show 
that  this  occurred  when  the  bacterium  was  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  animal  imm«nir.fd 
against  it,  and  also  when  a  little  of  the  setum  of 
such  an  animal  was  injected  with  the  bacterium  into  the  peri- 
toneum of  a  fresh,  i«.  non-immunized  animaL  Metchnihoff  and 
Boidet  subsequently  devised  means  by  which  a  similar  change 
could  be  produced  tf»  tUrOt  and  analysed  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  occurrence.  It  has  beeh  completely  established  that  in 
this  phenomenon  of  lyac^nesis  there  are  two  substances  con- 
cerned, one  specially  developed  or  developed  in  excess,  and  the 
other  present  in  normal  serum.  The  former  {Immunkdrpet  of 
Ehrlich,  substanu  ^emibilisatriu  of  Bordet)  is  the  more  stable, 
resisting  a  temperature  of  60^  Q.,  and  though  giving  the  specific 
character  to  the  reaction  cannot  act  alone.  ThQ  latter  is  ferment-; 
like  and  much  more  labile  than  the  former,  being  readily  de- 
stroyed at  60^  C.  It  may  be  added  that  the  protective  power 
is  not  kist  by  eiposure  to  the  temperature  mentioned,  this 
apparently  depending  upon  a  q>edfic  anti-substance.  Further- 
more, lyaogenic  action  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  bacteria 
but  obtains  also  wi  th  other  organised  structures,  «.f.  red  corpuscles 
(Bordet,  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth),  leucocytes  and  q>crmatozoa 
(Metchnikoff).  That  is  to  say,  if  an  animal  be  treated  with 
injections  of  these  bodies,  its  serum  acquires  thie  power  of 
dissolving  or  of  producing  some  disintegrative  eiect  in  them. 
The  devdopment  of  the  immime  body  with  specific  combining 
affinity  thus  presents  an  analogy  to  antitoxin  production,  the 
difference  being  that  in  lysogenesis  another  substance  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  process.  It  can  be  shown  that  in  many  cases 
when  bacteria  are  injected  the  serum  of  the  treated  animal  has 
no  bacteriolytic  effect,  and  still  an  immune  body  is  present, 
whidi  leads  to  the  fixation  of  complement;  in  this  case  bacterio- 
lysis does  not  occur,  because  the  organism  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  cooai^cment.  In  iJl  cases  the  important  actim 
is  the  binding  of  complement  to  the  bacterium  by  means  of  the 
corresponding  immune  body;  whether  or  not  death  of  the 
bacterium  occurs,  will  depend  upon  its  susoeptilulity  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  complement,  the  latter  acting  lil^e  a 
toxin  or  digestive  f  ermcnL  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  process 
of  immunization  complement  does  not  increase  in  amount; 
accordingly  the  immune  serum  comes  to  contain  immune  body 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  coml)>lement  necessary  to 
complete  its  action.  An  important  point  with  regard  to  the 
therapeutic  application  of  an  anti-bacterial  serum,  is  that,  when 
the  serum  is  kept  im  tUr^  the  complement  rapidly  disappears, 
and  accordingly  the  complement  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  bactericidal  action  must  be  supplied  by  the  blood  of  the 
patient  treated.  This  latter  complement  may  not  suit  the 
imnrane  body,  that  is,  may  not  be  fixed  Uy  the  bacterium,  by 
means  of  it,  or  if  the  latter  event  does  occur,  may  fail  to  bring 
about  the  death  of-the  bacteria.  These  circumstances  serve,  in 
part  at  least,  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  success  attending  the 
use  of  anti-bacterial  lera  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  in  the 
case  of  antitoxic  sera. 

Another  property  whidmlay  be  possessed  by  an  anti-bacterial 
serum  is  that  of  agglutination.  By  this  is  meant  the  aggrega- 
tioB  into  chimps  of  thit  bacteria  uniformly  distributed 
in  an  indifferent  fluid;  if  the  bacterium  is  motile  its 
movement  ia  arrested  during  the  process.  The  pro- 
is  of  course  observed  by  means  of  the  microacopej  but  the 
dumps  soon  settle  in  the  fluid  and  ultimately  form  a  sediment, 
leaving  the  upper  part  dear.  This  change,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  called  tedimmttUUm.  B.  J.  A.  Charrin  and  G.  E.  H. 
Roger  first  showed  in  the  case  of  B.  ^y»£yaiMM  that  when  A  small 
quantity  of  the  homokgous  serum  {i^.  the  serum  of  an.animal 
immunised  against  the  bacterium)  was  added  to  a  fluid  cultjure 
of  this  badllui,  growth  formed  a  sediment  instead  of  a  uniform 
turbidity.  Grober  and  Durham  showed  that  sedimentation 
occurred  when  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  homologous  serum  was 
ndded  toaaettuliloa  of  the  bacterium  ia  a  small  test-tube,  and 
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found  that  this  obtafoed  in  aB  cases  wiwie  Pfeifkr's  hmffwif 
action  could  be  demonstrated.  Shortly  afterwards  Wklal  and 
also  Grilnbaum  shoved  that  the  serum  of  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  even  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  disease,  ag^- 
tinated  the  typhoid  badlius— a  fact  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
serum  diagnosit.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Malta  fever,  cholera,  plague,  infection  with  B,  ccU^ 
"  meat-^KNSoning  "  doe  to  G&rtner's  harillns,  and  various  othec 
infections.  As  regards  the  mode  of  action  of  agglutinins,  Gruber 
and  Durham  considered  that  it  consists  in  a  change  in  tho 
envelopes  of  the  bacteria,  by  which  they  swell  up  and  become 
adhesive.  The  view  has  various  facts  in  its  support,  but  F.  Kruse 
and  C.  NiooUe  have  found  that  if  a  bacterial  culture  be  filtered 
germ-free,,  an  agglutinating  serum  still  produces  some  chsnge 
in  it,  so  that  particles  suspended  in  it  become  gathered  into 
dumps.  £.  Dudaux,  for  this  reason,  considers  that  agglutinins 
are  coagulative  ferments. 

The  phenomenon  of  agglutination  depends  essentially  on  the 
union  of  molecules  in  the  bacteria— the  agglutinogens— with  the 
corresponding  agglutinins,  but  another  essential  is  the  pcesenca 
of  a  certain  amount  of  salts  in  the  fluid,  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
when  agglutinated  masses  of  bacteria  are  washed  salt-free  tho 
dumps  become  resolved.  The  fact  that  agglutinins  B^iptu.  in 
the  body  at  an  early  stage  in  a  disease  has  been  taken  by  soma 
observers  as  indicating  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
immuni^,  their  devcl(^>ment  being  spoken  of  as  a  reaction  of 
infection.  This  condusion  is  not  justified,  as  we  must  suppose 
that  the  process  of  immunization  begins  to  be  developed  at  an 
early  period  in  the  disease,  that  it  gradually  increases,  and 
ultimatdy  results  in  cure.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  ag|^« 
tinins  arc  used  up  in  the  process  of  agglutination,  apparently 
combining  with  some  element  of  the  bacterial  structure.  In 
view  of  dl  the  facts  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  agglutinina 
and  immune  bodies  are  the  residt  of  corresponding  reactive 
processes,  and  are  probably  rdated  to  one  another.  The  develop- 
ment of  all  antagonistic  substances  which  confer  the  special 
character  on  antimicrobic  sera,  as  well  as  antitoxins,  may  be 
expressed  as  the  formation  of  bodies  with  specific  combining 
affinity  for  the  organic  substance  introduced  into  the  system- 
toxin,  bacterium,  red  corpusde,  &&,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
bacterium,  being  a  complex  organic  substance,  may  thus  giva 
rise  to  more  than  one  antagonistic  or  combining  substance. 

By  opsonic  action  is  meant  the  effect  which  a  serum  has  on 
bacteria  in  making  them  more  susceptible  to  phagoqrtosis  by 
the  white  corpusdes  of  the  blood  (^.v.)-  Such  an  effect 
may  be  demonstrated  outside  the  body  by  making  a 
suitable  mixture  <rf  (a)  a  suH>ension  of  the  partictdar 
bacterium,  (6)  the  serum  to  be  tested,  and  (c)  leucocytes  of 
a  normal  animal  or  person.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  thin 
capillary  tube  and  incubated  at  37^  C  for  half  an  hour;  a  film 
prqoration  is  then  made  from  it  on  a  glass  slide,  stained  by 
a  suitable  method  and  then  examined  microscopically.  The 
number  of  bacteria  rrtntained  within  a  number  of,  say  fifty, 
leucocytes  can  be  counted  and  the  average  taken.  In  estimating 
the  opsonic  power  of  the  serum  in  cases  of  disease  a  contn^  with 
normal  serum  is  made  at  the  same  time  and  under  predady 
the  same  conditions.  The  average  number  of  bacteria  contained 
within  leucocytes  in  the  case  tested,  divided  by  the  number 
give^by  the  normal  serum,  is  called  the  pkagocylU  index.  Wright 
and  Douglas  showed  that  under  these  conditions  phagocytosli 
might  occur  when  a  small  quantity  of  normal  serum  wes  present, 
whereas  it  was  absent  when  normal  salt  solution  was  substituted 
for  the  scrum;  the  Utter  thus  contained  substances  whidi  made 
the  organisms  susceptible  to  the  action  (4  the  phagocytosis. 
They  further  showed  that  this  substance  acted  by  combining 
with  the  organisms  and  apparently  produdngvsome  alteration 
in  them;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  no  direct  action  on  the  legoco- 
cytes.  This  opsonin  of  normal  serum  is  yery  labile,  bdng* 
rapidly  destroyed  at  sf  C;  that  is,  a  serum  heated  at  -this 
temperature  has  practiodly  no  greater  effect  in  aiding  phago- 
cytosis than  normal  salt  solution  has.  Various  observers  had 
previously  found  that  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunired  against 
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A  ptrtkular  bactetium  had  •  tpedal  actieii  in  bringing  about 
phagocytosis  of  that  organism,  and  it  had  been  found  that  this 
property  was  retained  wlien  the  serum  was  heated  at  55^  C. 
It  is  now  generally  a<hnitted  that  at  least  two  distinct  classes 
of  substances  are  concerned  in  ojnonic  action,  that  thermostaUe 
inunune  opsonins  are  developed  as  a  result  of  active  immunization 
and  these  possess  the  tipedhc  properties  of  anti-substances  in 
geaeral,  that  is,  act  01^  on  the  corresponding  bacterium.  On 
the  contrary  the  labile  opsonins  of  normal  serum  have  a  com- 
paratively general  action  on  different  organisms.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  q>ecific  immune-opsonins  may  play  a  very 
important  part  in'the  phenomena  of  iinmunity,  as  by  thdr  means 
the  organisms  are  taken  up  more  actively  by  the  phagocytic 
cells,  and  thereafter  may  undergo  rapid  di^tegration. 
'  The  opsonic  action  of  the  serum  has  been  emi^oycd  by  Sir  A. 
Wright  and  his  co-workers  to  contrd  the  treatment  of  bacterial 
Infections  by  vaccines;  that  is,  by  injections  of  varying  amounts 
of  a  dead  culture  of  the  corresponding  bacterium.  The  object 
in  such  treatment  is  to  raise  the  <^)8onic  index  of  the  serum,  this 
being  taken  as  an  indication  of  increased  immunity.  The  effect 
of  the  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  vaccine  is  usually  to 
produce  an  increase  in  the  opsonic  index  within  a  few  days. 
If  then  an  additional  quantity  of  vaccine  be  injected  there  occurs 
a  fall  In  the  opsonic  index  (negative  phase)  which,  however, 
is  followed  later  by  a  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  before.  If  the 
amounts  of  vaccine  used  and  the  times  of  the  injection  are  suit- 
ably  chosen,  there  may  thus  be  produced  by  «  series  of  steps 
a  rbe  of  the  <^>sonic  index  to  a  high  level.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
In  registering  the  opsonic  power  In  such  cases  is  to  avoid  the 
introduction  of  additional  vacdne  when  the  -opsonic  index  is 
low,  that  Is,  during  the  negative  phase,  as  if  this  were  done  a 
fnrtiier  diminution  of  the  opsonic  action  might  result  The 
principle  in  such  treatment  by  means  of  vaccines  is  to  stimulate 
the  general  production  of  anU-substances  throughout  the  body, 
so  that  these  may  be  carried  to  the  sites  of  tmcterial  growth, 
and  aid  the  destruction  of  the  organisms  by  means  of  the  odb 
of  the  tissues.  A  large  number  of  favourable  results  obtained 
by  such  treatment  controlled  by  the  observation  of  the  opsonic 
Mex  have  already  been  published,  but  it  would  be  unwise 
at  present  to  offer  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  value 
of-the  method. 

Active  immunity  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  associated  with 
the  presence  of  certain  anti-substances  In  the  serum.  After 
these  substances  have  disappeared,  however,  as  they  always 
do  in  the  course  of  time,  the  animal  still  possesses  immunity 
for  a  varying  period.  This  apparently  depends  upon  some  altera- 
tion in  the  ceUs  <^  the  body,  but  its  exact  nature  is  not  known. 

The  destruction  of  bacteria  by  direct  cellular  agency  both 
in  natural  and  acquired  immunity  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  behaviour  of  certain  cells,  especially  leucocytes, 
in  infective  conditions  led  Metchnikoff  to  place  great 
Importance  on  phagocytosis.  In  this  process  there  are 
two  factors  concerned,  viz.  the  ingestion  of  bacteria  by  the  cdls, 
and  the  subsequent  Intracellular  digestion.  If  either  of  these 
Is  wanting  or  interfered  ^th,  phagocytosis  will  necessarily  fail 
as  a  jneans  of  defence.  As. regards  the  former,  leucocytes  are 
guided  chiefly  by  chemlotaxis,  iJe.  by  sensitiveness  to  diemical 
substances  hi  their  surroundings— a  property  which  is  not 
pccuHar  to  them  but  is  possessed  by  various  uniccHular  organisms, 
iachiding  motile  bacteria.  When  the  cell  moves  from  a  less  to 
A  greater  degree  of  concentration,  i.e.  towards  the  focus  of 
pfodiictio&,  the  chenUotaxis  b  termed  positive;  when  the  con- 
verse obtahis,  negative.  Tfaos  apparency  purposive  movement 
has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Verwom  to  depend  upon  stimula- 
tion to  contraction  or  the  reverse.  Metchnikoff  showed  that  in 
hrfinune  to  a  given  orifanism  phagocytosis  b. present, 
I.  in  susceptible  animab  it  b  deficient  or  absent.  He 
showed  that  the  development  of  artificial  immtmity  b 
attended  by  the  appearance  of  phagocytosis;  also,  when  an 
nnti-eerum  b  Injected  into  an  animal,  the  phagocytes  which 
ionncriy  wjrv  indifferent  Bright  move  towards  and  destroy  the 
in  the  ^t  of  aA  the  faeto,  however,  especiaBy  those 


with  regard  to  anti*bacterial  sen,  the  presence  of  phagocytosis 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  immunity,  but  rather  the' 
evidence  of  its  exbtence.  The  increased  ingestion  el  bacteria 
in  active  immunity  woukl  seem  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  immune  opsonins  in  the  serum.  These,  as  already  expbined,, 
are  true  anti-substances.  Thus  the  apparent  increased  activity 
of  the  leucocytes  Is  due  to  a  preliminary  effect  of  the  opsonins 
on  the  bacteria.  We  have  no  dbtinct  proof  that  there  occurs 
in  active  immunity  any  education  of  the  phagocytes,  in 
Metchnikoff 's  sense,  that  b,  any  increase  of  the  li&erent  Ingestive 
or  digestive  activity  of  these  cells.  There  b  some  evidence  that 
in  certain  cases  anti-substances  may  act  upon  the  leucocytes, 
and  to  these  the  name  of  "  stimiilins  *'  his  been  s^veb.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  that  these  pby  an  important  part  in 
immunity,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  the  e$sential  factor  would  ht 
the  development  of  the  substances  which  act  in  thb  way.  WhUe 
in  immunity  there  probably  occurs  no  marked  change  In  the 
leucocytes  diemselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increased 
destruction  of  bacteria  by  these  celb  b  of  the  highest  importance. 
Thb,  as  already  pointed  out,  dq>cnds  upon  the  increase  of 
opsonins,  though  it  b  also  to  be  noted  that  in  many  Infective 
conditions  there  b  another  factor  present,  namely  a  leuoocytosb, 
that  b,  an  increase  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  and  the  defen- 
sive powers  of  the  body  are  thereby  increased.  Evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  within  recent  years  that  the  leuoocsrtes 
may  constitute  an  important  source  of  the  antagonistic  sub- 
stances which  appear  In  the  serum. .  Much  of  such  evidence 
possesses  considerable  weight,  and  seeing  that  these  cdb  possess 
active  digestive  powers  it  b  by  no  means  improbable  that  sub- 
stances with  corresponding  propefties  may  be  set  free  by  them. 
To  ascribe  such  powers  to  them  exclusively  b,  however,  not 
justifiable.  Probably  the  lining  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessds 
as  wdl  as  other  tissues  of  the  body  participate  in  the  production 
of  anti-substances. 

The  subject  of  artificial  immunity  has  occupied  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bacteriological  literature  within  recent  years,  and'our 
endeavour  has  been  mainly  to  indicate  the  general 
laws  which  are  In  process  of  evolution.  When  the 
facts  of  natural  Immunity  are  examined,  we  find  that 
no  single  explanation  b  possible.  Natural  immunity  against 
toxins  must  be  taken  Into  account,  and,  if  Ehrb'ch's  view  with 
regard  to  toxic  action  be  correct,  thb  may  depend  upon  cither 
the  absence  of  chemical  afSnity  of  the  living  molecules  of  the 
tissues  for  the  toxic  molecule,  or  uponinsensitiveness  to  the  action 
of  the  toxophorous  group.  It  has  been  shown  with  regard  to  the 
former,  for  example,  that  tiie  nervous  system  of  the  fowl,  which 
possesses  immunity  against  tetanus  toxin,  has  little  combining 
affinity  for  It  The  non-sensitiveness  of  a  ceU  to  a  toxic  body 
when  brought  into  immedbte  relationship  cannot,  however,  be 
explained  further  than  by  saying  that  the  dbintegrative  changes 
which  underlie  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  not  brought  about 
Then  as  regards  natural  powers  of  destroying  bacteria,  phago- 
cytosis aided  by  cfaemiotaxb  plays  a  part,  and  it  can  be  understood 
that  ah  animal  whose  phagocytes  aro  attracted  by  a  particular 
bacterium  will  have  an  advantage  over  one  in  which  thb  action 
b  absent.  Variations  In  chemiotaxb  towards  different  organisms 
probably  depend  in  natural  conditions,  as  well  as  in  active  im- 
nranity,  upon  the  opsonic  content  of  the  serum.  Whether 
bacteria  will  be  destroyed  or  not  after  they  have  been  ingested 
by  the  leucocytes  will  depend  upon  the  digestive  powers  of.  the 
latter,  and  these  probabty  vary  in  different  species  of  animals. 
The  blood  serum  has  a  direct  bactericidal  action  on  certain 
bacteria,  as  tested  outside  the  body,  and  thb  abb  varies  in  differ- 
ent animals.  Observations  made  on  thb  property  with  respect 
to  the  anthrax  badlhis  at  first  gave  the  hope  that  it  might  explain 
variations  in  natural  immunity.  Thus  the  serum  of  the  white 
rat,  which  b  immune  to  anthrax,  kiUs  the  badffus;  whereas  the 
serum  of  the  guinea-pig,  which  b  susceptible,  has  no  such  effect 
Further  observations,  however,  showed  that  thb  does  not  hold 
as  a  general  law.  Hie  serum  of  thq  susceptible  rabbit,  for 
example,  is  bactericidal  to  this  organbni,  whibt  the  serum  of  the 
immune  dog  b  not.    In  the  case  of  the  htter  ammai  the  sstma 


conlslns  >n  opsmun  which  leads  to  ptugocytt'Si  of  tlw  bidlliu, 
and  the  lailer  ii  then  dcsuoyed  fay  tfae  leucocytes.  It  is  quite 
evideni  >JiaL  bicUriddil  aclion  as  tested  in  vUro  ouUide  tlie  body 
doea  DDi  concspoDd  to  the  degiee  of  inunuaity  pomeucd  by  die 
abijiud  UDda  nsluraJ  conditioos-  WA  miy  say,  bowcvei,  that 
there  hrc  several  lactoia  cadcemcd  in  aarural  Lmmunity,  of  vhjch 
the  most  important  may  be  said  to  bo  the  three  foUowiiig,  viz. 
variaiions  is  the  bBcteciddal  actioa  ol  the  senmi  in  km,  vuia- 
tians  in  the  chemiolactic  ot  opsonic  pnpeities  of  the  scrum  m 
BK,  and  variations  in  tlie  digestive  properties  of  the  [eucocytei 
of  the  particular  animal.    It  is  thus  evideni  that  the  eipUn*CIon 


S. 
I 

h^itr.  iH  Pannlimk.  (Jcjia)  raho  /ndti  UaUaa,  The  wist  iinpnt- 
ant  worlu  oa  inmunily  arc:  EhrUch,  Slului  in  inniuily  (EnEluli 
(raiulalion.  New  York.  1006),  and  Metchoikoll,  ImmimU)  In  InMrn 
Diiitatt  (EnElish  translation,  Cambridge.   1903).        (R.  M.*} 

BACTRIA  IBailriana),  the  ancient  name  of  Uu  «ounIiy 
bclffccn  the  range  o[  the  Hindu  Kush  (Paropamisus)  and  the 
Oius  (Amu  Darya),  with  the  capital  fiactralnonBalkh):  in  the 
Fer^Q  inscriptions  BUhtri.  It  is  a  mountainous  oounUy  nith 
a  moderate  climate.  Water  is  abundant  and  the  land  is  very 
Ecrlilc.  Bacttia  nis  the  home  o[  one  of  the  Jraoian  tribes  (see 
FEB3it;  Ancient  Biilory).  Modem  sutheis  have  ofun  used  the 
name  in  a  vidc^  sense,  as  the  designation  ol  the  whole  eastern 
part  oE  Iran.    As  there  caa  be  uarcdy  ocy  doubt  that  it  was  in 


and  that  his  religion  sprea 
li:in.  the  sacred  language 
Zorosstrionism ,  ii  wri  tLen, 
B)it  there  is  so  reason  for: 
tera  "  old  Bactiian  "  is,  1 
doncd  by  schobirs.  Still  li 
widely  spread,  tba,t  Bacttia 


;t  the  wi 
which  the  Avcsta,  the  holy  book  of 
s  of  lea  been  called  "  old  Bactiian." 
I  eilcnsive  use  of  the  came,  and  the 
refore.  at  present  completely  aban- 
EoundatioD  exists  for  the  belief,  once 
was  the  cradle  oT  the  ludo-Euro- 
:d  on  the  supposition  that  the  nations  oi 
Europe  had  immigrated  [ram  Asia,  and  that  the  Aryan  knxnages 
(Indian  and  Itaninn)  stood  nexrcsl  to  the  orifinsl  language  of 
the  Indo.£uropeaiis.  It  is  now  ndtnowledged  by  all  iinguiitl 
that  this  supposllioa  Is  quite  wtong,  and  that  the  Aryans  prob- 
ably came  Jrom  Xuiope.  The  eastern  pan  ot  Iran  seems  to 
have  been  the  legton  wbeic  the  Aryans  lived  as  long  aa  they 
(armed  one  people.  u>d  whence  they  separated  into  Indians 

The  Iraniaa  tndition,  preserved  in  the  Avesta  and  in  Fbdousi's 
SliaJmiau,  locaiiies  a  part  ol  its  heroes  and  myths  Id  tbe  east  of 
lai^  Uldhu  tiuslonned  llie  old  gad*  who  fifht  villi  tha.Vat 


wake  into  kings  ti  Iian  who  Gght  with  the  Tunnlana.  Uuy 
modctn  aathon  have  attempted  to  make  history  out  of  that 
stories,  and  have  created  an  old  Bactiian  empire  of  great  extent, 
the  kings  ol  which  had  won  great  victories  over  the  Turanians. 
But  this  historical  aspect  Ol  the  nyth  ta  of  late  origin:  it  ■> 
notliing  but  a  tedci  of  Ibe  great  Iranian  empire  loanded  by  tlu 

fact  which  we  can  leant  (nm  the  ItaniaD  tradition  ii  that  th* 
contrast  and  the  feud  between  the  peasant)  of  Iran  and  tlie 
nomads  of  Tman  was  aa  great  in  old  limea  aa  it  Is  now;  It  is 
indeed  based  upon  the  natural  geographical  conditions,  ami  is 
therefore  etemaL  But  a  great  Bacttian  empire  certainly  never 
exisiedi  tlie  Bacttlans  and  their  neighbours  were  In  old  tinua 
ruled  by  petty  local  kings,  one  of  whom  was  Vishlaspa,  the  pro- 
tector of  Zoroaster.  Qcsias  in  his  histoiy  oi  the  Asiyriia  cmplra 
(Diodw.  Sic  ii.  6  S.)  narrates  a  nor  waged  by  Ninusand  Semiiun, 
against  the  king  of  Bacttia  (whom  some  Uler  authors,  t^.  Justin 
L  I,  call  Zoroaster).  But  the  whole  Assyrian  history  of  Clesja* 
is  luihing  but  a  fantastic  fiction;  from  tiir  Assyrian  [nadiptiona 
we  know  that  the  Assytiaos  never  entered  tlie  eastern  part*  of 
Iran. 

Whether  Bactria  formed  part  ol  the  Median  empire,  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  was  subjugated  by  Cynia  and  from  then  fanned 
one  of  iIk  latr^'caof  the  Persian  empire.  When  Akuoder  bad 
defeated  Darius  IIL,  bis  murderer  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria, 
tried  to  oiganiie  a  national  resistance  m  tbe  east.  But  Bactria 
was  conquered  by  Aleiaodcr  withoul  much  difficulty;  it  vu 
only  farther  in  the  north,  beyond  tlie  Oiua.  in  Sogdiana,  that  be 
met  with  strong  tevstance.  Bsctiia  became  a  pnivince  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  tooa  came  under  tlw  ride  of  Seleucus, 
king  qI  Aaia  (see  SKuncu)  Dtoastv  and  Ucusiuaii).  The 
UactdoDiau(andetpeciail)'SelcucuiI.tiidbi>soa  AnliochusL) 
faoDdedagieal  many  Greektownilneastcm  Iran,  and  the  Greek 

difficultieaagdnst  which  tbe  Sdeucid  kings  hod  to  fight  and  the 
attacks  of  Ptdeoty  U.,  gave  to  Diodolus,  salrap  of  Bactria.  the 
<qiportunity  of  making  himself  independent  (about  >55  B.C.)  and 
ol  conquering  Sogdiana.  He  was  tbe  founder  of  the  Qneco- 
Baclrian  kingdom.  Diodotus  and  his  suecaaara  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  tbe  Sdeudds;  and 
when  Antiochus  lU.,  "  the  Great."  had  been  defeated  \ii  tbe 
Romans  (190  B.c>,  the  Bactrian  king  Euthydemus  and  hb  son 
Demetrius  crossed  the  Hindu  Kuafa  and  began  the  conquest  ol 
eastern  Iranand  the  Indus  valley.  Forashort  time  they  wielded 
great  power;  a  great  Greek  empire  seemed  to  have  atjsea  far  ia 
the  East.  But  this  empire  was  torn  by  internal  dissensiOBs  and 
continual  luuipations.  When  Demetrius  advanced  far  into  India 
one  of  his  generals,  Eucralidcs,  mode  himself  king  oi  Bactria. 


irs  the  dominant 


Most  of  them  we  k,now  ordy  by  their  Co  .  „ 
are  found  in  Afghanistan  and  India.  Bylhes< 
position  of  the  Greeks  was  undermined  even  more  quicfciy  oian 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  Afler  Demelrius  and 
Eucratides,  the  kings  abandoned  the  Attic  standard  of  coinage 
and  Introduced  a  native  standard;  at  the  same  lime  the  native 
language  came  into  use  by  the  side  of  the  Greek.  On  the  coins 
struck  in  India,  the  well-known  Indian  alphabet  (called  Brahini 
by  the  Indians,  the  older  form  of  the  Devsnagari)  is  used;  on  the 
•xAm  struck  in  Alghanislau  and  in  the  Punjab  Ihe  Kharoththi 
alphabet,  which  is  derived  directly  from  the  Arunaic  and  was  in 
common  use  in  the  western  parts  of  India,  aa  b  shown  by  ooe 
of  the  inscripIionB  ol  Asoka  and  by  the  recent  discovery  «( 
many  fragments  of  Indian  manuscripts,  written  in  K.harosh\hl, 
In  eastern  Turkestan  (loimeily  this  alphabet  has  been  called 
Arianic  or  Bactiian  Pali;  the  true  name  is  derived  from  Indian 

The  weaknen  of  the  Giaeca-Bactiian  kingdoms  was  shown  by 
thdr  sudden  and  complete  overthrow.  In  the  west  the  Aisadd 
empire  hid  risen,  and  Mithradatea  I.  and  Pbiaates  II.  began  to 
conquer  Bome  of  their  western  districts,  especially  Aieia  (Herat). 
But  in  tb»  north  »  new  lact  fftuai,  Uoogclian.  tribes,  wBnl 
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SqriE&Bi  bjF  the  Gncki,  UKegit  wUeh  the  Todini,  idcntio! 

illh  Ibe  Yil£-<Ju  (f-D.)  a[  the  Ctuncse,  were  the  moU  importuL 
b  isg  B-C,  uxardiiig  to  Chineu  aouica,  they  eateicd  SogdiuiAt 
ia  139  they  coziifuefed  Bactru,  tod  during  the  nut  teDcrmtiOQ 
Ibcr  bad  nude  aji  end  lo  the  Cieek  nile  ill  easieni  Inn.  Only 
in  India  the  Gicck  conqueiora  (Mcntjidet,  ApoUodotui}  maio- 
tlla&l  themselvo  EOcie  lime  laager.  Bm  in  the  middle  ot  the 
m  ctnli^  B.C.  the  whole  of  caitem  Inn  and  vatern  India 
tdocged  to  the  great  "  Indo-Scythian  "  empire.  The  luling 
dpasly  had  the  njimc  Kushon  (Kuahana],  by  which  they  are 

cJ  these  !eiii£S  is  Eanishka  (co.  133-1^),  the  gieat  protector  of 
Boddhiini.  The  principal  Beat  ol  the  Tochari  alid  llu  K.u>hui 
dyoo&ty  seema  to  have  been  Bactiia;  but  they  alwayi  main- 
lIinL^d  the  casten  parts  of  modem  AJgbiuuitan  and  BaluohlsUio, 
iliilF  Lhc  wntcm  regiona  (Aicia,  m.  Heist,  Seislan  and  part  of 
Lbi  HcbDund  valley)  were  conqueicd  by  the  Anadds.  In  the 
jEit  century  the  Kuahon  dynasty  began  to  decays  about  A.n. 
ju  Ibe  Gupta  empire  wu  founded  in  India.  Thus  the  Kushanaa 
me  [educed  to  eostero  Iian,  where  they  hw)  10  fight  against  the 
SiBinida.  In  tlic  jtfa  century  a  new  people  QU»(  Irom  the  tait, 
Ihe  EjJilhalitcs  (if.i.)  or  "  whito  Huns,"  who  Bibfected  Bactria 
libout  450);  and  they  were  foUawcd  by  the  Turii,  who  fint 
iHKar  in  history  about  jLd.  jta  and  subjugated  the  country 
urthoC  tlie  Oiui.  Kloat of  thi  small  priccipalitiei  of  the  Tochari 
gr  Kiuhan  became  lubject  to  ihcm.  But  when  the  Sasaanian 
copiie  ms  overthrown  by  the  Aiabi,  the  coDqueron  immedi- 
tidy  advanced  eastwards,  and  in  a  few  yean  Bactria  and  the 
ilu^  Inn  to  tlie  Ixuiks  of  the  Jaiaitea  had  nibmilted  to  Ihe 


UCnP,  a  Diniket  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Roaen- 
dileparllameDtary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river 
Irwdl,  203  m.  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  «  N.  by  E.  from  Man- 
dicsict,  on  the  Lancashire  &  YoriLshire  railway.  Pop.  (15101) 
11.50;.  It  is  finely  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  lutrounded  by 
"TJ,  higti-Iyiog  moorland,  li  is  wholly  ot  roodera  growth,  and 
roiilain»  aeveral  handsome  churches  and  other  buildings,  while 
>mong  insti  tu  tions  the  chief  is  themcchan  ics'  institute  and  libnry . 
The  recreation  grounds  presented  jn  18^  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Madsi, 
U.P.,  are  beautifully  laid  out.  Cotton  ginning  and  power-loom 
Ttaving  are  the  chief  ol  numerous  manufacturing  industrfea, 
ud  there  are  large  coniories  in  the  vicinity.  The  principle  of 
cooperation  ia  strongly  developed,  and  alargeandhan  dsonu 
cOQtalas  among  other  departmeats  a  free  library  for  men 
the  borough  was  incorporated  in  iS£i,  and  the  corpoi 
oasiiti  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  1  t  counciUon  Area, 
xna    In  1S41  the  populaticn  al  the  chapeliy  was  only 


a  great  ancient 


Ooi  of  the  Ulb  ia  tha  vlcini^  ia  fortified  wi 

earthworic  and  dileh. 

BADAQU  (literally  "  a  Tehtgu  man  "),  a  tribe  iahabitk( 

the  Nilgici  Hills,  in  India,  by  aome  authorities  declared  not  to  be 

iboriginal  or  jungle  race.    Th^  an  probably  Dnvidian  by 

xnt.  thoQ^  they  an  hi  rellgim  Hindui  of  the  Salva  ject. 

They  an  uppoaed  to  have  migntcd  to  the  Nilglils  from  Mysore 

about  jkJi.  1600,  after  the  breaking  op  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Vija- 

yanagar.    Hiey  an  an  agricoltaral  people  and  far  the  moel 

and  wealthy  of  the  hfU  tribes.    They  pay  a  tribute 

E.,  to  the  Todaa.    Thnr  langua^  is  a  corrupt  form  of 

'  ^  ^'  '  1901  Ifaey  numbered  34,173. 

See  J.  W.  BrreVt,  At  Aaaml  ^OiPrimltim  TrOti  i^OU  Haiirii 

(1S73):  Nifin  Umml,  vol  L  pp.  llS.»8;  Madni  Jumnt.  of  So. 

anJlLiL  vol.  viiL  pfi.  KQ-ioj:  ifa^ai  ifaima  flsJ/rtin,  vdL  LL, 


ice  oi  wntem  f^ain,  formBd  In  iSj]  of  districts  taken  fnm 
the  piovliict  of  EatroBadim  (f.t.),  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Ciceies,  E.  by  Cordova  and  Ciudad  Real,  S.  by  Seville  and 
Huelva,  and  W.  by  PoitugaL  Pop.  (1900)  s™,i4«;  area, 
8451  iq.  in.  BadaJDi  is  thus  the  laigcM  province  of  the  wbde 
kingdom.  Although  in  many  districts  then  an  low  ranges  of 
the  surface  la  more  often  a  desolate  and  monotonous  plain, 
rr  ili^tly  undulating  Its  one  large  river  ia  the  Guadiana, 
which  tiavenes  the  north  tri  the  province  from  cast  to  west, 
fed  by  many  tributarieai  but  It  ts  onb*  at  certain  Kuons  that 
tha  rjver-bcdi  ill  with  any  mmideiable  volume  of  water,  and 
the  Guadiana  taty  &«quently  be  forded  wilboal  diSoiIly.  The 
dimatr  showB  great  emnmei  ol  beat  hi  ununei  and  of  cold 
in  winter,  when  fierce  north  and  north-weat  winds  blow  across 
the  plains.  In  the  hot  months  Intermittent  fevers  an  prevalent 
in  th*  Guadiana  valley.  The  rainfall  is  scanly  in  average  years, 
andonly.an  insigni&cont  pnportioa  of  the  land  is  irrigated,  while 
the  rest  is  devoted  to  pastun,  or  covered  with  tfaui  bush  and 
foicsL  Agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  including 
the  vine  and  olive,  are  thus  hi  a  voy  backward  condition;  but 
Ba^ajoz  possesses  more  livestock  liiananyother  Spanish  province. 
Its  acom-fcd  iwine  arc  celebnted  throD^oot  Spam  for  Iheir 
hams  and  bacon,  and  large  herds  ol  sheep  and  goala  thrive  where 
the  pasture  is  too  mngre  (or  cattle.  Tlie  eipkHiation  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Badijoi  it  gnatly  hindered  by  lack  of 
water  and  means  of  communfcation ;  in  ii>ej,  out  of  n^rfy  600 
minea  registeml  only  76  were  at  work.  Their  output  consisted 
of  lead,  with  very  small  quantities  of  copper.  The  local  induslries 
are  not  of  much  importance:  they  comprise  manufactures  ol 
woollen  and  cotlooltufbof  a  coarse  description,  soaps,  oils,  cork 
and  Icatba.  Tic  puidy  conunertkil  iateresta  are  more  im- 
poTtaDt  than  the  ludiutiial,  becanae  of  the  transit  tnde  to 
and  from  Portugal  through  no  kai  than  seven  custom-housca. 
Many  parts  of  the  province  an  tnaccesalble  except  by  road,  and 
the  roads  aie  ill-made,  iO-kept  and  wholly  inniSicient.  The 
main  line  of  the  htadivl-IiibiB  railway  pasies  through  Villanucva 
de  k  Serena,  UUda  and  Badaioi;  at  Mfrida  It  is  joined  by 
the  railways  ginng  north  to  Ciceres  and  south  to  Zafn,  where 
the  lines  bom  Hudva  and  SeviUa  onllK  Aftel  Badsjoi,  the 
capital  (pop.  (1900}  30,899),  the  pcincqiat  townt  are  Aliaen- 
drakjo  (11,587),  Antaga  (n,ii>a),  Don  Benito  (i(),s6s).  Jereide 
kia' Caballeroi  (10,171),  Mtrfda  (ii,i6S)  and  Vitlanucva  dc  la 
Senna  (13,489):  thtae,  and  also  the  hlMoricaHy  inieresiing 
vlllageolAlbneia,an<kKiihEd  in  separate  article!.  Other  smalt 
towns,  chie4y  impottant  in  laBri^tt  for  agricultural  produce, 
are  Albuqtietqia  (9030),  Cabea  del  Buey  (7;^),  Campanarlo 
(74S0},  Fregcnal  da  ia  ^ens  (fArs),  Fuente  de  Cantos  (8483)1 
Fucnta  del  UaMtie  (j«4),  Uerena  (7049),  Hoatijo  (7644), 
CHivadiJt»i(8j«8],Ollv«iaa  {9066},  San  Vicente  da  Akintara 
(7711),  and  ViUafianca  de  lot  Bam*  (99S4).  Voy  few  In- 
habitanta  emigrate  from  thla  province,  wbiao  tha  blrth-Taie 
considenbly  eicacils  the  death-mta.  gjii.r.ttna,  eno  prinuuy, 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition. 

■AIUUOZ,  tha  capital  of  Uia  Spanish  province  described   . 
•bBvci  alliWad  doaa  lo  tha  »Drtnfu*M  frontier,  ob  th*  kf( 
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bank  of  the  river  GtiadlaDa,  and  the  Ifadrid-Uaboo  nflway. 
Pop.,  (1900)  30,899.  Badajoz  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
of&cial  leskleace  of  the  capUin-gcneral  of  Eetrenudufa.  It 
occupies  a  slight  eminence,  crowned  by  the  lUins  of  a  Moorish 
castle,  and  overiooking  the  Guadiana.  A  strong  wall  and 
bastions,  with  a  broad  moat  and  outworks,  and  forts  on  the 
surrounding  heights,  give  the  city  an  an>eaiance  of  great  strength. 
The  river,  which  6ows  between  the  castle-hill  and  the  powerfully 
armed  fort  of  San  Cristob&l,  Is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  grmite 
bridge,  originally  built  in  1460,  repaired  in  1597  and  rebuilt  in 
1833.  The  whole  aspect  of  Badajoz  recalls  its  stormy  history; 
even  the  cathedral,  built  in  1258,  resembles  a  fortress,  with 
massive  embattled  walls.  Badajoz  was  the  birtlq>lace  of  the 
statesman  Manuel  de  Godoy,  duke  of  Aldidia  (1767-1851),  and  of 
thepcinterLuisdeMorales(i509-i586).  Two pktnresbor Morales, 
unfortunately  retouched  in  modem  times,  are  preserved  in  the 
cathedraL  Owing  to  its  position  the  dty  enjoys  a  considerable 
transit  trade  with  Portugal;  its  other  industries  include  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  woollen  and  leather  goods,  and  of  pottery. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  historian,  and  first  rose  to 
importance  under  Moorish  rule.  In  1031  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  small  Moori^  kingdom,  and,  though  tenq>oraiity  held  by 
the  Portuguese  in  11 68,  it  retamed  its  ind^)endence  until  1229, 
when  it  was  captured  by  Alphonso  DC  of  Lecm.  As  a  frontier 
fortress  it  underwent  many  sieges.  It  was  beleaguered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1660,  and  in  1705  by  the  Allies  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanidi  Succession.  During  the  Peninsular  War  Badajoz  was 
unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  French  in  1808  and  1809;  but 
on  the  loth  of  March  18 11,  the  Spanish  commander,  Jos6'Imaz, 
was  bribed  into  surrendering  to  the  French  force  under  Marshal 
Soult.  A  British  army,  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford, 
endeavoured  to  retake  it,  and  on  the  i6th  of  May  defeated  a 
relieving  force  at  Albuera,  but  the  siege  wcj  abandoned  in 
June.  The  fortress  was  finally  stormed  on  the  6th  of  April  181  s, 
by  the  British  under  Lord  WeUington,  and  carried  with  terrible 
loss.  It  was  then  delivered  up  to  a  two  day's  pillage.  A  military 
and  republican  rising  took  place  here  in  August  1883,  but  com- 
plete^ failed. 

BADAKSHAN,  inchiding  Wakhan,  a  province,  on  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Afghanistan,  adjoining  Russian  territory.  Its 
north-eastern  boundaries  were  decided  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  of  1873,  which  expressly  acknowledged  *'Badakshan 
with  iu  dependent  district  Wakhan  "  as  "  fully  belongfaig  to  the 
amir  of  Kabul,"  and  limited  it  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of 
the  Ozus.  Much  of  the  interior  of  the  province  is  still  unex- 
plored. On  the  west,  Badakshan  is  bounded  by  a  line  which 
crpsscs  the^Turkestan  plains  southwards  from  the  junction  of 
the  Kunduz  and  Oxus  rivers  till  it  touches  the  eastern  water> 
divide  of  the  Tashkur^ian  river  (here  called  the  Koh-i-Chungar), 
and  then  runs  south-east,  crossing  the  Sarkhab  affluent  of  the 
Khanabad  (Kanduz),tin  it  strikes  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  southern 
boundary  is  carried  along  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  as  far  as 
the  Khawak  pass,  leading  from  Badnhshan  into  the  Panjshir 
valley.  B^ond  this  it  is  indefinite.  It  is  known  that  the  Kafirs 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  eastwards  of  the  Khawak, 
but  how  far  they  extend  north  of  the  main  watershed  is  not 
ascertainable.  The  southern  limits  of  Badakshan  become 
definite. again  at  the  Dorah  pato.  The  Dormh  connects  Zebak 
and  Ishkashim  at  the  elbow,  or  bend,  of  the  Oxus  with  the 
Lutku  valley  leading  to  Chitrsl.  From  the  Dorah  eastwards 
the  crest  of  the  Hindu  Kush  agahi  becomes  the  boundary  tiU 
it  effects  a  junction  with  the  Muztagfa  and  Sarikol  ranges,  whldi 
shut  off  (Hiina  from  Russia  and  In(Ua. '  Skirting  round  the  head 
of  the  Tagdumbash  Pamir,  it' finally  merges  brto  the  Pamir 
boundary,  and  turns  westwards,  following  the  course  of  the 
Oxus,  to  the  junction  of  Uuit  river  and  the  Khanabad  (Kunduz). 
So  far  as  the  northern  boundary  IoIIowb  the  Oxus  stream,  under 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  it  is  only  separated  by 
the  length  of  these  skipes  (some  8  or  10  m.)  from  the  southern 
boundary  abng  the  crest.  Thus  Badakriian  reaches  out  an  arm 
into  the  Pamirs  eastwards-^bottlc-shaped— narrow  at  the  neck 
(represented  by  the  nortbom  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Knsh).  and 


swelling  out  eastwards  so  as  to  include  a  part  of  the  great  and 
little  Ihunirs.  Before  the  boundaiy  settlonent  of  1873  the  small 
states  of  Roshan  and  Shignan  extended  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oxus,  and  th6  province  of  Darwas,  <m  the  other  hand,  extended 
to  the  right  bank.  Now,  however,  the  Darwaz  extension  north- 
wards is  exchanged  for  the  Russian  Pamir  extension  westwards, 
and  the  river  throughout  is  the  boundary  between  Russian  and 
Af^ian  territory;  the  political  boundaries  of  those  provinces 
and  those  of  Wakhan  being  no  longer  cobnident  with  their 
geographical  limits. 

Tlie  following  are  the  chief  provincial  subdivisions  of  Badak- 
shan, omitting  Roshan  and  Shignan  ^-On  the  west  Rustak, 
Kati^han,  Ghori,  Naiin  and  Anderab;  en  the  north  Darwaz, 
Ragh  and  Shiwa;  on  the  east  Charan,  Ishkashim,  Zebak  and 
Wkkhan;  and  fai  the  centre  Faicabad,  Farkhar,  Minjan  and 
Kishm.  There  are  others,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  about 
these  minor  subdivisions. 

The  conformation  of  the  mountain  districts,  which  coinprise 
aU  the  southern  districts  of  Badakshan  and  the  northern  hilb 
and  vall^s  of  Kafiristan,  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Hindu  Kudi  westwards.  The  water-divide  ol  the 
Hindu  Kush  from  the  Dorah  to  the  Khawak  pass,  t.e.  throuf^ 
the  centre  of  Kafiristan,  has  neyer  been  accurately  traced;  but 
its  topographical  conformation  is  evidently  a  continuation  of 
that  which  has  been  observed  in  the  districts  of  Badakshan 
to  dte  west  of  the  Khawak.  The  Hindu  Kush  represents  ths 
smithem  edge  of  a  great  central  upheaval  or  phttean.  It  breaks 
up  into  long  spurs  southwards,  deep  amongst  whidi  are  hidden 
the  valleys  of  Kafirbtan,  almost  isolated  from  each  other  by  th« 
rugged  and  snow-capped  altitudes  which  divide  them.  To  the 
north  the  phtteau  gradually  slopes  isway  towards  the  Oxus» 
falling  from  aa  average  altitude  of  15,000  ft.  to  4000  fL  about 
Faizabad,  in  the  centre  of  Badakshan,  but  tailmg  off  to  z  too  at 
Kunduz,  in  Kataghan,  where  it  merges  into  the  flat  plains 
bordering  thejOxus. 

The  Kokcha  .river  traverses  Badakshan  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and,  with  the  Kunduz,  drains  all  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush  west  of  the  Dorah  pass.  Some  of  its  sources 
are  near  Zebak,  dose  to  the  great  bend  of  the  Oxus  northwards, 
so  that  it  cuts  off  all  the  mountainous  area  included  within  that 
bend  from  the  rest  of  Badakshan.  Its  chief  afliuentu  the  Minjan, 
which  Sir  George  Robertson  found  to  be  a  considerable  stream 
where  it  approaches  the  Hindu  Kush  dose  under  the  Dorahl* 
Like  the  Kunduz,  it  probably  drains  the  Qorthero  slopes  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  by  deep  lateral  valleys,  more  or  leas  paralld  to 
the  crest,  reaching  westwards  towards  the  Khawak  pass.  From 
the  Oxus  (xooo  ft)  to  Faizabad  (4000  ft.)  and  Zebak  (8500  ft.) 
the  course  of  the  Kokcha  offers  a  high  road  across  Badalkshan; 
between  Zebak  and  Ishkashim,  at  the  Oxus  bend,  there  is  but 
an  insignificant  pass  of  9500  ft;  and  from  Ishkadum  by  the 
Panja,  through  the  Pamirs,  is  the  continuation  of  what  must 
once  have  beoi  a  much-traversed  trade  route  connecting  Afghan 
Turkestan  with  Kashgar  and  China.  It  b  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  continental  high-roads  of  Asia.  North  of  the  Kokcfaa» 
withfai  the  Oxus  bend,  is  the  mountainous  district  of  Darwaa, 
of  whidi  the  phjrslography  bdongs  rather  to  the  Pamir  type  than 
to  that  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

A  very  remarkable  meridional  range  extends  for  100  m.  north- 
wards from  the  Hindu  Kush  (it  is  across  this  range  that  the  route 
from  Zebak  to  Ishkashim  Hes),  whidi  determines  the  great  bend 
of  the  Oxus  river  northwards  from  Ishkashim,  and  narrows  the 
valley  of  that  river  into  the  formation  of  a  trough  as  far  as  the 
next  bend  westwards  at  Kala  Wamar.  The  western  slopes  of 
this  range  drain  to  the  Oxus  dther  north-westwards,  by  the 
Kokdia  and  the  Ragh,  or  else  they  twist  thehr  streams  into  the 
Shiwa,  which  runs  due  north  across  Darwaz.  Qere  again  we 
find  the  main  routes  which  traverse  the  country  following  the 
rivers  dosely.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  but  fertile  and  populous. 
The  mountains  ate  rugged  and  difficult;  but  there  is  much  of 
theworld-famous  beauty  of  scenery,  and  of  the  almost  phenomenal 
agricultural  wealth  of  the:  valleys  of  Bokhara  and  Ferghana  to 
be  found  in  the  as  yet  hali-ezplored  recesses  of  Badakshan. 
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HitptiiidpftldoiBMUcatodaiiimftl'btheyak.  Tbere  aie  aho 
huge  flocks  of  sbecp,  cows,  goats,  ponies,  fine  dogs  and  Bactrian 
csmeb.  The  moie  important  wild  animals  are  a  large  wild 
ikep  {(Ms  poU)f  foxes,  wolves,  jackate,  bears,  boars,  deer 
and  kc^rds;  amongst  bird^  there  are  partridges,  pheasants, 
lavens,  jays,  q>arrows,  larks,  a  famous  breed  of  hawks,  &c. 

Badakshan  pn^)er  is  peopled  by  Tajiks,  iSirks  and  Arabs,' 
who  speak  the  Persian  and  Turki  languages,  and  profess  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  MahonMnedan  law  adopted  by  the 
Smmite  sect;  while  the  mountainous  districts  are  inhabited 
by  Tsjiks,  professing  the  Shilte  creed  and  speaking  distinct 
dialects  in  diffeieut  districts. 

History. — Badakshan,  part  of  the  Greek  Bactxia,  was  visited  by 
Hs&aa  Tsang  in  630  and  644.  The  Arabian  geographen  of  the 
loth  century  speak  of  its  mines  of  ruby  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  give 
notices  of  the  flourishing  commerce  and  large  towns  of  Waksh 
and  KhotI,  regions  whidh  an>ear  to  have  in  part  corresponded 
vith  Badakshan.  In  1373-1273  Marco  Polo  aiid  his  companions 
stayed  for  a  time  in  Badakshan.  During  this  and  the  following 
centuries  the  country  was  governed  by  kings  who  claimed  to  be 
descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  last  of  these  kings  was 
Sbah  Mahommed,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
leaving  only  his  married  daughters  to  represent  the  royal  line. 
Early  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  Usbegs  obtained 
possession  of  Badakshan,  but  were  soon  expelled,  and  then  the 
cootttry  was  generally  governed  by  descendants  ol  the  old  royal 
dynasty  by  the  female  line.  About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century 
the  present  dynasty  of  Mirs  established  its  footing  in  the  place  of 
tlw  old  one  which  had  become  extinct  In  1765  Uie  country  was 
ioTaded  and  ravaged  by  the  ruler  of  KabuL  During  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  19th  century  it  was  overrun  and  depopulated  by 
Kohan  Beg  and  1^  son  Murad  Beg,  chiefs  of  the  Kata|(han  Usbegs 
of  Kunduz.  Whein  Murad  Beg  died,  the  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  another  Usbeg,  Mahommed  Amir  Khan.  In  1859  the 
Katagfaan  Usbegs  were  expelled;  and  Mir  Jahai^dcr  Shah,  the 
leprescn  ta  ti  ve  of  the  modem  royal  line,was  reinstatedat  Faizabad 
onder  the  supremacy  of  the  Afghans.  In  1867  he  was  expelled 
by  Abdur  Rahman  and  replaced  by  Mir  Mahommed  Shah,  and 
oUier  representatives  of  the  same  family.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BAOALOCCHIO,  SI8T0,  sumamed  Rosa  (1581-1647),  Italian 
painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Parma.  He  was  of  the  schod 
of  Annibale  Carracci,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  design. 
&  principal  engravings  are  the  series  known  as  Raphad's  BiUe, 
whidi  were  executed  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Lanfranco, 
another  pupil  of  Carracd.  The  best  of  his  paintings,  which  are 
iinr  in  number,  are  at  Parma.    He  died  at  Bologna. 

BADALONA  (anc.  Baehdo),  a  town  of  north-eastera  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  6  m.  N.E.  of  the  dty  of  Barcelona^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  smaH  river  Bes^s,  atkd  on  theMediterranean 
Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  19,340.  Badalona  has  a  station  on  the  coast 
lailway  from  Barcelona  to  Perpigtian  in  EVance,  and  s  small 
harix>ur,  chiefly  important  for  its  fishing  and  boat-building 
trades.  There  are  gas,  diemical  and  mineral-oil  works  in  the 
town,  which  also  manufactures  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  glass> 
biscaits,  sugar  and  brandy;  while  the  summnding  fertile  plains 
produce  an  abundance  of  grain,  wine  and  fruit.  Badalona  thus 
largely  contributes  to  the  export  trade  of  Barcelona,  and  may, 
in  fact,  be  regarded  as  its  industridl  suburb. 

BADBY,  JOtfN  (d.  1410)^  one  of  the  tMy  Lollard  martyrs, 
«te  a  tailor  (or  perhaps  a  blacksmith)  in  the  west  Midlands,  and 
«as  condemned  by  the  Worcester  diocesan  court  for  his  denial 
of  transubstantiation.  Badby  bluntly  maintained  that  when 
Christ  sat  at  supper  with  his  disdples  he  had  not  his  body  in 
hb  hand  to  distribute,  and  that  "  if  every  host  consecrated  at 
(he  altar  were  the  Lord's  body,  then  there  be  20,000  Gods  in 
^igland."  A  further  court  in  St  Paul's,  London,  presided  over 
by  Archbishop  Anindol,  condemned  him  to  be  burned  at  Smith* 
^d,  the  tournament  ground  just  outside  the  dty  walls.  It  is 
Bid  that  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  witnessed  the 
eiecution  and  ofl'cred  the  sufferer  both  life  aAd  a  pension  if  he 
^OQld  recant;  but  in  Walsingham's  words, "  the  abandoned  villain 
Mncd  the  prince's  advice,  and  chose  rather  to  be  burned  than 


to  give  reverence  to  the  fifb-giving  aacnmait  So  it  befell  that 
this  mischievous  fellow  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  died  miserably 
in  his  sin." 

BADDELEY,  ROBERT  (e.  i73^X794)>  English  actor,  is  said 
to  have  been  first  a  cook  to  Samuel  Poote,  "  the  EngUsh  Aris- 
tophanes," and  then  a  valet,  before  he  appeared  on  the  stage* 
In  1761,  described  as  "  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,"  he  was  seen  at 
the  theatre  in  Smock  All^,  Dublin,  as  Gomes  in  Dryden's 
Spanish  Prior,  Two  years  kter  he  was  a  regular  member  of  the 
Drury  Lane  oon^tany  in  London,  where  he  had  a  great  succesa 
in  the  low  comedy  and  SCTvants*  parts.  He  remained  at  this 
theatre  and  the  Haymaiket  until  fab  death.  He  was  the  original 
Moses  in  the  School  for  Seondal.  Baddeley  died  on  the  aoth  of 
November  1794.  He  bequeathed  property  to  found  a  home  for 
decayed  actors,  and  also  £3  per  annum  to  provide  wine  and  cake 
in  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  Twelfth  Night. 
The  ceremony  of  the  Baddeley  cake  has  remained  a  regular 
institution. 

His  wife  Sophia  Baddeley  (1745-1786),  an  actress  and 
singer,  was  bom  in  London,  the  dau^ter  of  asergeant-trun4>eter 
named  Snow.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  excessive 
vanity  and  notorious  conduct.  At  the  age  of  d^teen  she  ran 
away  with  Baddeley,  then  acting  at  Drary  Lane,  and  she  hersdf 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  th^  on  the  a7th  of  April 
X765,  as  Ophelia.  Later,  as  a  singer,  she  obtained  engagements 
at  Ranelagh  land  Vauxhall.  Though  separated  from  h»  husband 
on  account  of  her  misconduct,  al^  still  played  several  years  io 
the  same  company.  Her  beauty  and  her  extravagance  tender6d 
her  celebrated,  .but  the  money  which  she  made  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  was  so  f redy  squandered  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
ftom  her  creditors  in  Edinburgh  where  she  made  her  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  in  1784. 

See  Memoir*  of  Mistress  Sophia  BaideUy,  by  Mrs  Elisabeth  Steele^ 
6  vols.  (1781)* 

BADEN;  a  town  and .  watering-pUce  of  Austria,  in  lower 
Austria,  17  m.  S.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  12^447.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  Helencnthal, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Schwechat,  and  has  become  the  prindpal 
summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ndghbouring  capital. 
It  possesses  a  new  KurhauSf  fifteen  bathing-establishments,  a 
parish  church  in  late  Gothic  style,  and  a  town^iaU,  which  contains 
interesting  archives.  The  warm  baths,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town,  are  thirteen  in  number,  with  a  temperature  of  from  73*'  F. 
to  97**  P.,  and  contain,  as  chief  ingredient,  su^diate  of  hme. 
They  rise  for  the  most  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Calvarienberg 
(1070  ft),  which  is  composed  of  dolomitic  limestone,  and  are 
mostiy  used  for  bathing  purposes.  Several  members  of  the 
Austrian  imperial  family  have  made  Baden  their  summer 
residence  and  have  built  here  beautiful  villas.  There  are  about 
so,ooo  visitors  aimually.  Baden  possesses  several  parks  and  is 
surrounded  by  lovely  and  interesting  spots,  of  which  the  most 
frequented  is  the  i^ctnresque  valley  of  the  Hdenenthal,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Schwechat.  Not  far  from  Baden,  the  valley 
is  crossed  by  die  magnificent  aqueduct  of  the  Vienna  waterworks. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  12th-century  castie  of  Rauheneck,  and  at  its 
foot  stands  the  Chftteau  Wdlburg,  built  in  1820^1825  by  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  victor  of  Aspero.  On  the  left  bank,  just 
opposite,  stands  the  rained  castle  of  Rauhenstdn,  dating  also 
from  the  12th  century.  About  4  m.  up  the  valley  is  Mayeriing, 
a  hunting-lodge,  where  the  crown  prince  Rudolph  of  Austria 
was  found  dead  in  1889.  Farther  up  is  Alland,  whence  a  road 
leads  to  the  old  and  wdl-preserved  abbey  of  Heiligenkreux.  It 
possesses  a  church,  in  Romanesque  style,  dating  from  the  nth 
century,  with  fine  cloisters  and  the  tombs  of  several  members 
of  the  Babenberg  family.  The  highest  point  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Baden  is  the  peak  of  the  Hoher  Lindkogd  (2825  ft.), 
popularly  called  the  Etserne  Thor,  which  is  ascended  in  about 
three  hours^ 

The  celebrity  of  Bcdcn  dales  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
who  knew  it  by  the  nsme  of  Thermae  Pannonicao^  and  remains 
of  tlitfir  occupation  still  exist.   It  recdved  iu  charter  as  a  town 
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Ib  14S01  and  althovgh  aacked  at  vuioai  timet  hf  Hvngtrians 
and  Turks,  it  soon  flourished  again. 

See  J.  Schwarz,  Die  Hcilgudlen  von  Baden  bet  Wien  (Vienna,  3rd  ed., 
Ijoo). 

BADEN,  or  Baden-Badzn  (to  distinguishit  from  other  places 
of  the  name),  a  town  and  fodiionable  watering-place  of  Oeimanj, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  23.  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Karlsruhe,  with 
ivliich  it  is  connected  by  a  Iwanch  of  the  Mannheim  and  Basel 
railway.  Its  situation— on  a  liill  600  ft  high,  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Black  Forest — its  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
gardens  and  promenades,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  life  that  is 
led  during  the  season,  luive  long  attracted  crowds  of  visitors 
from  all  ports  of  the  world.  The  resident  population  was  in 
18S5,  13,779;  in  1895,  14,862;  and  in  1905,  16,238;  hut  the 
number  of  visitors  exceeds  70,000  annually.  Until  the  war  of 
1870,  the  i^evailing  nationality  was  French,  but  of  lato  years 
Americans^  Russians  and  English  are  the  more  numerous.  The 
hot  springs  arc  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  vary  in  temperature 
from  37**  to  54*  R.,  m.  from  1 15*  to  153*  Fahr.  They  flow  from 
the  castle  rock  at  the  rate  of  90  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  water 
is  conveyed^  through  the  town  in  pipes  to  supply  the  different 
baths.  There  are  two  chief  bathing-establishments,  accounted 
the  most  el^ant  in  Europe.  The  watets  of  Baden-Baden  are 
specific  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumati&m  and  gout,  paralysis, 
neuralgiAf  skin  diseases  and  various  internal  oon^)Iaints,  such 
as  stone  and  uric  add.  The  town  proper  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oos,  but  the  principal  resorts  of  .the  visitors  are  en 
the  left.  A  Camersationshaiu  and  a  TrinkhaUe  or  pump-room, 
a  theatre  and  a  picture-gallery,  library  and  reading-room  are 
among  the  chief  buildings.  Tht  public  gaming-tables,  which 
for  so  many  years  were  a  striking  feature,  are  now  abolished. 
The  only  building  of  much  antiquarian  interest,  with  the  exccp* 
tion  of  the  castles,  is  the  parish  church,  which  dates  from  the 
X  5th  century,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  margraves. 
The  churches  include  a  Lutheran,  an  English,  in  the  Norman 
atyle  of  architecture,  and  a  Rusaan,  with  beautiful  frescoes; 
while  on  the  Michaekberg  is  the  Greek  chapel,  with  a  gilded 
dome,  which  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  son  of  the  Rumanian 
prince  Michel  Stourdza,  who  died  hert  in  1863. 

The  q>iings  of  Baden  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  town  is  referred  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  by 
sn  inscription  of  somewhat  doubtful  'authentidty.  The  name 
of  A  urdia  A  quensis  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Aurelius  Severus, 
in  whose  reign  it  would  seem  to  have  been  well  known.  Frag- 
ments of  its  ancient  sculptures  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  1847 
remains  of  Roman  vapour  baths,  wdl  preserved,  were  discovered 
just  below  the  New  Castle.  From  the  X4th  century  down  to  the 
dose  of  the  X7th,.  Baden  was  the  residence  of  the  margraves, 
to  whom  it  gave  its  name.  They  firrt  dwdt  in  the  Old  Castle, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  occupy  Uie  summit  of  a  hill  above  the 
town,  but  ih  1479  they  removed  to  the  New  Castle,  which  is 
situated  on  the  hOl-side  nearer  to  the  town,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  subterranean  dungeons.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Baden  suffered  severely  from  the  various  combatants,  but 
^pedaity  from  the  French,  who  pillaged  it  in  1643,  and  laid  it 
in  ashes  in  1689.  The  margrave  I«ouis  William  removed  to 
Rastatt  in  1706.  Since  the  beginm'og  of  the  19th  century  the 
govcnunent  has  greatly  fostered  the  c^wtb  of  the  town. 

Seer  Wettendorfcr,  Der  Kurort  Baden-Baden  (sod  ed.,  1898); 
Schwarz,  Die  HeUqutUen  von  Baden-Baden  (4th  ed.,  1902). 

BABEN,  a  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aaigau,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  limmat,  14  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  ZOrich.  It  is  now 
chiefly  visited  by  reason  of  its  hot  su^hur  springs,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Tadtus  {Hisl.  i.  cap.  67)  and  were  very  fashionable 
in  the  1 5th  and  x  6th  centuries.  They  are  especially  efficacious  in 
cases  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  are  much  frequented 
by  Swiss  invalids,  foreign  visitors  being  but  few  in  number. 
Thgy  lie  a  Uttle  north  of  the  old  town,  with  which  they  are  now 
connected  by  a  fine  boulevard.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Korsaal.  The  town  is  very  picturesque, 
with  its  9teep  and  narrow  streets,  and  its  one  surviving  gateway, 
iviule  it  is  dominated  00  the  west  by  the,rYMM4.<^^„oC.  Stein* 


formerly  a  strong^ld  of  the  Habsburgs,  but  destroyed  in  14x5 
and  again  in  1712.  In  14x5  Baden  (witli  the  Aargau)  was  con« 
quered  by  the  Eight  Swiss  Confederat<f5,  whose  bailiff  inhabited 
the  other  castle,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  limmat,  which  defends 
the  andent  bridge  across  that  river.  •  As  the  conquest  of  the 
Aargau  was  the  £nt  xnade  by  the  Confederates,  their  delegates 
(or  the  federal  diet)  naturally  met  at  Baden,  from  1426  to  idMut 
X7xa»  to  settle  matters  relating  to  these  subject  lands,  so  thaC 
during  that  period  Baden  was  really  the  capital  of  Switzerland. 
The  diet  sat  in  the  old  town-ludl  or  Rathaus,  wtoe  was  also  signed 
in  X  7x4  the  treaty  of  Baden  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  and  thus  completed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(X7X3).  Baden  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Baden,  from 
1798  to  X803,  when  the  canton  of  Aargau  was  created.  To  the 
N.W.  of  the  baths  a  new  industrial  quarter  has  sprung  up.  of 
late  years,  the  hugest  works  being  for  electric  engineering.  In 
X900  the  permanent  population  of  Baden  was  6050  (Gcnnan- 
speaking,  mainly  Ronumists,  with  xnany  Jews),  but  it  is  greatly 
swelled  in  summer  by  the  influx  of  visitors. 

One  mile  S,  of  Baden,  on  the  Linunat,  is  the  famous  Cisterdan 
monasteiy  of  Wettingen  (x227~x84X— the  monks  are  now  at 
Mchrerau  near  Bregens),  with  splendid  old  painted  glass  in  the 
doisters  and  magnificent  eady  X7th-century  carved  stalls  in 
the  choir  of  the  cLurdi.  Six  miks  W.  of  Baden  is  the  small 
town  of  Brugg  (9345  inhabitants)  in  a  fine  position  oa  the  Aar, 
and  dose  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Vindonissa 
(Windisch),  as  well  as  to  the  monastery  (founded  1310)  of 
Kdnigsfeldcn,  formeriy  the  burial-plaoe  of  the  early  Habsburgs 
(the  castle  of  Habsbuig  is  but  a  short  way  off),  still  retaining 
much  fine  painted  glass. 

See  Barth.  Fricker,  Cesckichte  der  Stadt  w$d  Bdder  tu  Badem 
(Aarau,    1880).  (W.A.B.  C) 

BADEN,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF,  a  soverdgn  sUte  of  Germany, 
lying  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-DarmsUdt; 
W.  and  practically  throughout  its  whole  Length  by  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  the  imperial 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  S.  by  Switserland,  and  E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wilrttemberg  and  part  of  Bavaria.  The  country  has 
an  area  of  5823  sq.  m.  and  consists  of  a  considerable  portion  9f 
the  eastern  half  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
mountains  which  form  its  boundary.  The  mountainous  part  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive,  forming,  indeed,  nearly  80%  of 
the  whole  area.  From  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  the  south  to  the 
river  Neckar  in  the  north  is  a  portion  of  ibe  Black  Forest  or 
Sckwarxwald,  which  is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Kinzig  into  two 
districts  of  different  elevation.  To  the  south  of  the  Kinrig  the 
mean  height  is  3100  ft,  and  the  loftiest  summit,  the  Fddbcrgi 
reaches  about  489S  ft.,  while  to  the  north  the  mean  hdgbt  is  only 
2100  ft.,  and  the  Bdchen,  the  culminating  point  of  the  wholc^ 
does  not  exceed  4480  ft.  To  the  north  of  the  Neckar  is  the 
Odenwald  Range,  with  a meanof  x44ofL,and  intheKatzenbuckd, 
an  extreme  of  X93o  ft.  Lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Drcisam 
is  the  Kaiser^tuhl,  an  independent  volcanic  group,  ncariy  xo  m. 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  x  760  ft. 
The  greater  part  of  Baden  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
which  receives  upwards  of  twenty  tributaries  from  the  highlands; 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  also  watered  by  the 
Mam  and  the  Neckar.  A  part,  however,  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Black  Forest  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 
there  takes  its  rise  in  a  number  of  mountain  streams.  Among 
the  numerous  lakes  which  bdong  to  the  duchy  arc  the  Mummcl, 
Wilder,  Hchencr  and  Schluch,  but  none  of  them  is  of  any  size. 
The  Lake  of  Constance  {BodenSee)  belongs  partly  to  Bavaria 
and  Switzerland. 

Owing  to  its  physical  configuration  Baden  presents  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Rhine  valley  is  the  warmest 
district  in  Germany,  but  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Black  Forest 
record  the  greatest  degrees  of  cold  experienced  in  the  south. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  Rhine  valley  is  approximately 
so"*  F.  and  that  of  the  high  table-land,  43''  F.  July  is  the  hottest 
and  January  the  ^dest  loootli  in  the  year. 
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ne  Brfnenl  weaitb  of  Baden  ii  not.  great;  but  iron,  cod, 
zinc  and  lead  of  excellent  quality  are  produced,  and  silver, 
copper,  gold,  cobaH,  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  obtained  in  small 
quantities.  Peat  is  found  in  abundance^  as  well  as  gypsum, 
diina-day.  potters*  earth  and  salt.  The  mineral  springs  of  Baden 
are  very  numerous  and  have  acquired  great  celebrity,  those  of 
Baden-Baden,  Badenweiter,  Antogast,  Griesbach,  Freiersbach 
and  Petersthal  being  the  most  frequented. 

In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  yielding  huniriant 
oops  ol  ¥4ieat,  maize,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp, 
bops,  beetroot  and  tobacco-,  and  even  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts  lye,  wheat  and  oats  are  extensively  cultivated.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  pasture  land,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  goats  is  largely  practised.  Of  game,  deer,  wild 
boars,  hares,  sm'pe  and  partridges  are  fairly  Abundant,  while  the 
mountain  streams  yield  trout  of  excellent  quality.  The  culture 
of  the  vine  increases,  and  the  wines,  which  are  characterized  by 
a  mildness  of  flavour,  are  in  good  demand.  The  gardens  and 
orchards  supply  great  abundance  of  fruits,  especially  almonds 
and  walnuts;  and  bee>keeping  is  common  throughout  the 
country.  A  greater  proportion  of  Baden  than  of  any  other  of 
the  south  German  states  is  occupied  by  forests.  In  these  the 
predominant  trees  are  the  fir  and  pine,  but  many  others,  such  as 
the  chestnut,  are  wdl  represented.  A  third,  at  least,  of  the 
animal  supply  of  timber  is  exported. 

Population. — At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Baden  was 
only  a  margraviate,  with  an  area  Uttle  exceeding  1300  sq.  m.,  and 
a  population  of  210,000.  Since  then  it  has  from  time  to  time 
acquired  additional  territory,  so  that  its  area  now  amounts  to 
5823  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  (1905)  to  2,009,330,  of  whom 
about  60%  are  Roman  Catholics,  37%  Protestants,  ij% 
Jews,  and  the  remainder  of  other  confessions.  Of  the  population, 
about  one-half  may  be  classified  as  rural,  i.e.  living  in  communities 
of  jess  than  2000  inhabitants;  while  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation IS  about  330  to  the  square  mile.  The  country  is  divided 
into  the  following  districts,  with  the  respective  chief  towns  and 
populations  as  shown: — 


District. 

Chief  towns. 

Pbp.  (1905). 

(1)  Mannheim 

Mannheim 

162,607 

Heidelberg; 

49.439 

(2)  KarHrvhe 

Karlsmhe 

111,300 

(3)  Freiburg-im-Bre!sgau 

Pf<Mfsheim 
.   Fretburg 

74.102 

(4)  Constance 

Constance 

24.818 

The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Karbnihe,  and  among  important 
towns  other  than  the  nbovt  are  RraUtt,  Baden-Baden,  Bruchsal 
aadLahr.  The  population  is  most  thickly  cktstered  in  the  north 
and  in  the  naghboorhood  o(  the  Swiss  town  of  Basel.  The 
inhabitants  o(  Baden  are  of  various  origin-^those  to  the  north 
of  the  Murg  being  descended  from  the  Alemanni  and  those  to  the 
south  f roto  the  Franks,  while  the  Swabian  plateau  derives  its  name 
uul  its  population  from  another  race.    (See  WOrrmfBEic.) 

Industriei.—Ot  the  area,  56-8%  is  cultivated  and  38  %  forest, 
but  the  agricultural  industry,  which  formeriy  yielded  the  bulk  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  is  now  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  industrial  output,  which  has  attained  very  considerable 
dimensions.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  'machinery, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  silk  ribbons,  paper,  tobacco,  leather, 
china,  glass,  clocks,  jewellery  and  chemicals.  Beet  sugar  is  also 
largely  nuunufiactured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Forest 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  the  manufacture 
o(  wooden  ornaments  and  toys,  mtoioal  boxes  and  organs. 

The  exports  of  Baden,  which  coincide  brgely  with  the  in- 
dustries Just  mentioned,  are  of  considerable  importance,  but  the 
bulk  of  Its  trade  consists  in  the  transit  of  goods.  The  country  is 
^^.  furnished  with  roads  and  railways,  the  greater  pn^Mrtion 
of  the  latter  being  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  A  line  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  land,  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  the 
Rhine,  while  branches  cross  obliquely  from  east  to  west.  Mann- 
beim  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  export  of  goods  down  the 
Rhine  and  has  a  large  river  traffic    It  is  «lso  the  chief  manu* 


factoring  town  of  the  ^hy  and  the  seat  of  administrative 
government  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  country. 

Education  and  Rgtigion. — ^The  educational  establishments  of 
Baden  are  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  public  education  is 
.entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  There  are  two  univer^ 
sities,  the  Protesunt  at  Heidelberg  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  and  a  celebrated  technical  college  at 
Karlsruhe.  The  grand-duke  is  a  Protestant;  under  him  the 
Evangelical  Church  is  governed  by  a  nominated  council  and  a 
synod  consisting  of  the  "  prelate,"  48  elected,  and  7  nominated 
lay  and  clerical  members.  The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Freiburg  is  metropolitan  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

CoHstiiution  afid  Covernmtnt. — The  government  of  Baden  !s 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  the  executive  power  vested  In  the 
grand-duke,  while  the  legis&tive  authority  is  shared  by  him 
with  a  representative  assembly  {Landtag)  consisting  dt  two 
chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  composed  Of  all  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family  wh<»  are  of  full  age;  the  chiefs  of  the 
mediatized  families;  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg;  the  president 
of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  church;  a  deputy  from  each  of  the 
universities  and  from  the  technical  high  school,  eight  members 
elected  by  the  territorial  noMIity  for  four  years,  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  two  of  that  of  i^« 
culture,  one  of  that  of  trades,  two  mayors  of  municipalities, 
one  burgomaster  of  lesser  towns,  one  member  of  a  district  council, 
and  eight  members  (two  of  tbem  legal  fuiKtionaries)  nominated 
by  the  grand-duke.  The  lower  chamber  consists  of  73  popular 
representatives,  of  whom  24  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  of 
certain  towns  and  49  by  the  rural  communides.  Every  citizen 
of  25  years  of  age,  who  has  not  been  convicted  and  is  not  a 
pauper,  has  a  vote.  The  elections  are,  however,  indirect;  the 
citizens  nominating  the  WahtmSnner  (deputy  dectors)  and  the 
latter  electing  the  representatives.  The  chambers  meet  at  least 
every  two  years.  The  members  of  the  lower  chamber  are  elected 
for  four  years,  half  the  number  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  eviery 
two  years.  The  executive  consists  of  four  departments  of  state 
— those  of  the  interior,  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  grand-ducal 
house,  of  finance,  and  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  educa^ 
tion.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  lare  direct  and  hfidirect  taxes, 
domains  and  railways.  The  last  are  worked  by  the  state,  and 
the  sole  public  debt,  amounting  to  about  22  millions  sterling, 
is  attributable  to  this  head.  The  fapreme  courts  of  justice  of 
the  duchy  are  in  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  Offenburg,  Heidelberg^ 
Mosbach,  Waldshut,  Constance  and  Mannheim,  whence  appeals 
lie  to  the  Reicksgerichl  (supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire)  in 
Leipzig.  By  virtue  of  a  convention  with  Prussia,  of  i87r,  the 
Baden  army  forms  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  army. 

History — During  the  middle  ages  the  district  which  now 
forms  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  was  ruled  by  various  countsj 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Zlhringen. 
In  1 1 12  Hermann,  a  son  of  Hermann,  margrave  of  Verona 
(d.  1074),  and  grandson  of  Bertold,  duke  of  Carinthia  and  count 
of  Zihringen,  having  inherited  some  of  the  German  estates  of 
his  family,  caOed  himself  margrave  of  Baden,  and  from  this  date 
the  separate  history  of  Baden  may  be  said  to  begin.  Hermann 
appears  to  have  called  himself  by  the  title  of  margrave,  and  not 
the  more  usual  title  of  count,  owing  to  the  connexion  of  his 
family  with  the  margraviate  of  Verona.  His  son  and  grandson, 
both  named  Hermann,  added  to  their  territories,  which  about 
1200  were  divided,  and  the  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden- 
Hochberg' were  founded,  the  latter  of  which  was  divided  about  a 
century  Utter  into  the  blanches  of  Baden-HochberK  and  Baden- 
Saosenberg.  The  family  of  Baden-Baden  was  very  successful 
in  increasing  the  area  of  its  possesskms,  which  aiifter  sevend 
divisions  were  united  by  the  margrave  Bernard  I.  in  r39t. 
Bernard,  a  soldier  of  some  renown,  continued  the  work  of  his 
predecessors,  and  obtained  other  districts,  induding  Baden- 
Hochberg,  the  ruHng  family  «f  which  died  out  in  1418. 

During  the  xsth  century  a  war  with  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  deprived  Margrave  Charies  I.  (d.  1475)  of  a  part  of  his 
territories,  but  these  losses  were  more  than  repaired  by  his  son 
and  successor,  Christopher  L    la  1503  the  family  of  Baden- 
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SaufienbefS  became  ciiiiict>  and  tlie  wkolc  of  Baden  was  united 
by  Christopher,  who  divided  it,  however,  before  his  death-  in 
1527  among  his  three  sons.  One  ol  these  died  child  lew  in 
I533»  And  in  1535  his  ronuiining  sons,  Bernard  and  Ernest, 
having  shared  their  brother's  territories,  made  a  fresh  division 
and  founded  the  lines  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Pforzheim, 
called. after  1565  Baden-Durlach.  Further  divisions  followed, 
and  the  weakness  caused  by  these  partitions  was  accentuated 
by  a  rivalry  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the  family. 
This  culminated  in  open  warfare,  and  from  1584  to  1622  Baden- 
Baden  was  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Baden- 
Durlach.  Religious  differences  added  to  this  rivalry.  During 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  some  of  the  rulers  of  Baden 
adhered  to  the  older  and  some  adopted  the  newer  faith,  and  the 
house  was  similarly  divided  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Baden  suffered  severely  during  this  struggle,  and  both  branches 
of  the  family  were  exiled  in  turn.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  restored  the  status  quo,  and  the  family  rivalry  gradually 
died  out  During  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
roorgraviate  was  ravaged  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  margrave 
of  Baden-Baden,  Louis  WiUiam  (d.  1707),  was  prominent  among 
the  soldiers  who  resisted  the  aggressions  of  France.  In  1771 
Augustus  George  of  Baden-Baden  died  without  sons,  and  his 
territories  passed  to  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden-Durlach,  who 
thus  became  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Baden. 

Although  in  177 1  Baden  was  umted  under  a  single  ruler  it 
did  not  form  a  compact  territory,  and  its  total  area  was  only 
about  1350  sq.  m.  Consisting  of  a  number  of  isolated  districts 
lying  on  either  bank  of  the  upper  Rhine,  it  was  the  work 
of  Charles  Frederick  to  acquire  the  intervening  stretches  of 
land,  and  so  to  give  territorial  unity  to  his  country.  Beginning 
to  reign  in  1738  and  coming  of  age  in  17461  this  prince  is  the 
most  notable  of  the  rulers  of  Baden.  He  was  interested  in  the 
dev«^pment  of  agriculture  and  conunerce;  sought  to  improve 
education  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in  general 
a  wise  and  liberal  ruler.  His  opportunity  for  territorial  aggrand- 
dizement  came  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  When  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  Austria  in  1792  the  Badenese  fought  for 
Austria;  consequently  their  country  was  devastated  and  in  1796 
the  margrave  was  compelled  to  pay  an  indemnity,  ^nd  to  cede 
his  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France.  Fortune, 
liowever,  soon  returned  to  his  side.  In  1803,  laigely  owing  to  the 
good  offices  of  Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Constance,  part  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  other 
smaller  districts,  together  with  the  dignity  of  a  prince  elector. 
Changing  sides  in  1805  he  fought  for  Napoleon,  with  the  result 
that  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg  in  that  year  he  obtained  the 
Brebgan  and  other  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  Habsburgs. 
In  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  declared 
himself  a  sovereign  prince,  became  a  grand-duke,  and  received 
o^her  additions  of  territory.  Hie  Baden  contingent  continued 
to  assist  France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809  the  grand- 
duke  was  rewarded  with  accessions  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wdrttcmberg.  Having  quadrupled  the  area 
of  Baden,  Charles  Frederick  died  in  June  181  x,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  grandson,  Charles,  who  was  married  to  Stephanie 
de  Beauhamais  (d.  i860),  an  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon. 
Charles  fought  for  his  father-in-law  until  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1813,  when  he  joined  the  Allies. 

In  1815  Baden  became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion estabUshod  by  the  Act  of  the  8th  of  June,  annexed  to  the 
Final  Act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  of  the  9th  of  June.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  winding-up  of  the  congress,  however,  the  vexed 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  giand-duchy  had  not  been 
settled.  This  was  joon  to  become  acute.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
16th  of  April  1 816,  by  which  the  territorial  disputes  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria  were  settled,  the  succession  to  the  Baden 
Pahitinate  was  guaranteed  to  Maximilian  t.,  king  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  ^expected  event  of  the  extinction  o(  the  Une  of  Zlihringen. 
As  a  counterblast  to  this  the  grand-duke  Charles  issued  in  181 7  a 
pragmatic  sanction  {Hamgtsett)  declaring  the  counts  of  Hochberg, 
the  issue  of  aaMVMMUcautftiage  between  the  grand-duke  Charles 


Frederick  ajid  Luise  Gcyetyon  Ceyetabctf  (crated  Covaibm 
Hochberg),  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown.  A  oontroversy 
between  Bavaria  and  Baden  resulted,  which  was  only  dedded 
in  favour  of  the  Hochberg  claims  by  the  treaty  signed  by  the 
four  great  powers  and  Baden  at  Frankfort  on  the  loth  of  July 
1819.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  had  produced  impottant  effocts 
in  Baden.  In  order  to  secure  popular  support  for  the  Hochberg 
heir,  Charles  in  1818  granted  to  the  grand-duchy,  under  article 
xiii.  of  the  Act  of  Confederation,  a  liberal  constitutfon,  under 
which  two  chambers  were  constituted  and  their  assent  declared 
necessary  for  legislatfon  and  taxatfon.  The  outcome  was  of  im- 
portance far  l>eyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  duchy,  for  all 
Germany  watched  the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  southern 
states.  In  Baden  the  conditions  were  not  favouraUe  to  success. 
The  people^  belonging  to  the  "  Celtic  fringe  "  of  Germany,  had 
fallen  during  the  revolutionary  period  comi^etely  under  the 
influence  of  French  ideas,  and  this  was  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  temper  of  the  new  chambers,  which  tended  to  model 
their  activity  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
grand -duke  Louis^  who  had  succeeded  in  1818,  was  unpopular, 
and  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  oC  hide-bound  and 
inefficient  bureaucrats.  The  result  was  a  deadlock;  and,  even 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Carlsbad  decrees  in  October 
1819  the  grand-dUke  had  prorogued  the  chambers,  after  three 
months  of  sterile  debate.  The  reaction  that  followed  was  as 
severe  in  Baden  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  culminated  in 
1823,  when,  on  the  refusal  of  the  chambers  to  vote  the  military 
budget,  the  grand-duke  dissolved  them  and  levied  the  taxes  on 
his  own  authority.  In  January  1825,  owing  to  official  pressuKi 
only  three  Liberals  were  returned  to  the  chamber;  a  law  was 
passed  making  the  budget  presentable  only  every  three  years, 
and  the  constitution  ceiled  to  have  any  active  existence. 

In  1830  Louis  was  succeeded  as  grand -duke  by  his  half-brother 
Leopold,  the  first  of  the  Hochberg  line.  The  July  Revolutfon 
led  to  no  disturbances  in  Baden;  but  the  new  grand-duke  from 
the  first  showed  liberal  tendencies.  The  elections  of  1830  were 
not  Interfered  with;  and  the  result  was  the  return  of  a  Liberal 
majority.  The  next  few  years  saw  the  introductfon,  under 
successive  ministries,  of  Liberal  reforms  in  the  constitution,  in 
criminal  and  civil  law,  and  in  education.  In  1832  the  adhesion 
of  Baden  to  the  Prussian  ZoUwcrein  did  much  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  With  the  approach  of  the  revi^ution- 
ary  year  1848,  however,  Radicalism  once  more  began  to  lift  up 
its  head.  At  a  popular  demonstration  held  at  Offcnburg  on  the 
r  2th  of  September  1847,  resolutfons  were  passed  demanding  the 
conversfon  of  the  regular  army  into  a  national  militia  which 
should  take  an  oath  to  the  constitution,  a  pcogressive  income- 
tax  and  a  Uir  adjustment  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  February  1848  in  Paris  brought 
this  agitation  to  a  head.  Numerous  public  meetings  were  hekl 
at  which  the  Offenbuig  programme  was  adopted,  and  on  the  4th 
of  Mareh,  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  excitement,  it  was 
accepted  almost  unanimously  by  the  fower  chamber.  As  in 
other  German  states,  the  government  bowed  to  the  storm* 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  and  promised  reforms.  The  ministry 
was  remodelled  in  a  more  Liberal  direction;  and  a  new  delegate 
was  sent  to  the  federal  diet  at  Frankfort,  empowered  to  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  a  parliament  for  united  Germany. 
The  disorders,  fomented  by  republican  agiutors,  none  the  less 
continued;  and  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  them 
with  the  aid  of  federal  troops  led  to  an  armed  insurrection.  For 
the  time  this  was  mastered  without  much  difficulty;  the  in- 
surgents were  beaten  at  Kandem  on  the  20th  of  April;  Freiburg, 
which  they  held,  fell  on  the  24th;  and  on  the  27th  a  Franco- 
German  "  legion,"  which  had  invaded  Baden  from  Strassbnrg, 
was  routed  at  Dossenbach. 

At  the  beginning  of  1849,  however,  the  issue  of  a  new  consti* 
tution,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort 
parliament,  led  to  more  serious  trouble.  It  did  little  to  satisfy 
the  Radicals,  who  were  angered  by  the  refusal  of  the  second 
chamber  to  agree  to  their  proposal  for  the  summoning  of  t 
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consliltienl  uacmbty  (iMh  o[  Febniuy  it4{J.  Hit  ntv  in- 
luneciion  tlut  naw  broke  out  ku  i  more  (omidtUe  iCur  tbu 
Uwfinl.  AmilltiryinutmyilRuUltoBllKiiUiafMiyibowcd 
Ihit  the  army  tympaihiad  wiib  tlw  revaluiian,  itbkh  na 
pncIuiKd  [wo  (iiyi  later  ttOHcnburgunid  lumuliuou  Kcne. 
On  Uk  uru  day  (ijlh  oi  May)  a  mutiny  at  Karltnibc  forced 
ttwCfand-doke  to  take  to  flight,  atidtbciwa  t  day  be  wtafaUowHl 
by  ibe  raini»ter»,  while  a  coEnnuttee  oi  iht  diet  imder  Lorde 
BienUDO  (iSij-1891),  who  RprcKDted  the  more  owdtnte 
Badicali  as  agaim  the  reputdicaai,  eitabLiahed  itscJi  in  the 
CApitat  to  attempt  to  direct  aflajn  pending  the  estabiithnicnt  oJ 
■  proviiional  government.  Tliii  was  accomplithcd  on  llie  itt  oi 
JUTK,  andon  the  loth  the  "conatituent  diet,"  conaiatingentireiy 

dunce  of  doing  moce  Uun  make  apeecbca;  the  country  was  in 
(he  bandt  of  an  armed  mob  of  ctviJiana  and  mutinoua  soltLien; 
aod.  meanuhiJe.  the  graod-dukt  ol  Bnileii  had  foined  with 
Bavaria  in  requesting  tht  anted  intervention  of  Fniaiia.  which 
WM  granted  on  (he  condiUon  that  Baden  aboutd  >ain  the  League 
of  the  Three  KIngi. 

From  this  moment  (he  revolulioa  in  Baden  wa*  doonwd,  and 
■jth  it  the  Tevoiution  in  all  Germany.  The  Prusaians,  under 
l^nce  William  (afterwards  emperor),  invaded  Baden  in  the 
middle  of  June.  Tbe  insurgent  forres  were  under  thecominand 
of  the  Pole,  Litdwig  von  Uleroalawski  (i8i4-iB7ft),  who  reduced 

Pmisians  at  Waghiusel,  and  was  completely  defeated;  on  the 
tjlh  Prince  Wilham  entered  Kularube;  and  it  the  end  ol  the 
pwnth  the  membcrsof  lite  provtsiona]  government,  who  had  taken 
Rluge  at  Freiburg,  dispersed.  Such  of  Che  insurgent  leadere  ai 
wen  caught,  notably  the  eX'Ofitcers,  sufTerod  militnry  eucutioo; 
the  army  was  tlispersed  among  Prussian  garrison  towns;  and 
Baden  was  occupied  for  the  time  by  Prussian  Iroopa.  The 
gnnd-duke  returned  on  the  iQth  of  August,  and  at  once  dissolved 

Mew  ministry,  and  a  scria  of  laws  were  passed  of  a  reactionary 
tendency  with  a  view  to  airengtbening  (he  government. 
. ,  The  grand^diake  Leopold  died  on  the  i4lh  of  April  1851,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis$ecood  ton,  Frederick,  as  regent,  the  eldest, 
Lovis  (d.  i>nd  of  January  iS;B).  being  incapable  ol  ruling.' 
Tlie  internal  affairs  of  Baden  during  the  period  that  lollowed 
ha*t  comparativdy  bttle  general  interest.  In  the  grtaler 
poDtlcs  of  Germany,  Baden,  between  i8jo  and  iSM,  was  a  con- 
(B(tDt  tuppoRH  of  Austriai  and  in  the  war  of  1M6  bcr  con- 
tingents, under  Prince  WUHain,  liad  (wo  sharp  engagements 
viih  the  Pnieaian  army  of  the  tliin.  Two  days  beloie  the 
affair  of  Wrrbach  <)4th  of  July},  however,  the  second  chamber 
had  petitioned  the  grand-duke  (0  end  (he  war  and  enter  inls 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  wi(h  Prussia.  The  grand^dukt 
had  fTVB;  (he  first  been  opposed  to  the  war  with  Prussia,  but 
had  been  forced  (0  yield  owing  lo  popular  rcKn(nient  at  the 
policy  ol  Prussia  In  the  ScMcsvig-Hobtein  question  (f.t.).  The 
ministry,  now  a(  one,  resigned;  Baden  announced  her  with* 
drawal  Irom  the  German  confederalion ;  and  00  ihe  irih  ol 
Augutl  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  signed  with  Prussia. 
The  adhesion  of  Baden  to  the  North  German  confederation  was 
prrvenied  by  Blsmarek  himself,  who  had  m  wish  to  i^ve 
Napoleon  III.  90  good  an  excuse  for  Intervention;  bnt  i(  was 
(be  opprcition  of  Baden  to  Ihe  formation  of  a  South  German 
confederation  thai  made  the  ultimiie  union  inevitable.  The 
tro^w  of  Baden  took  a  eompicoous  share  in  ihe  waf  of  1870; 
atid  It  wit  the  gTand.dulie  ofBaden,  who.in  the  historic  asaembly 
ol  Ihe  Cennan  princes  at  Venalllet,  was  the  first  lo  bail  Ihe  king 
o<  Prussia  as  German  emperor. 

The  internal  politics  ol  Baden,  both  before  and  after  1870, 
cnire  in  the  main  round  the  qunlion  of  reHf^on.  The  signing 
on  the  18th  of  June  tS;q  of  a  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  by 
-which  education  was  placed  under  Ihe  oversight  of  the  clergy 
and  the  establishment  of  reHgfous  oiden  was  fadlilaled,  led  lo 
a  ctHUtltutiona]  stnggle,  which  ended  in  1863  with  the  victory 

■  Pirdeilck  assumed  the  title  of  Erandduke  on  the  Jth  of 
.^epterrber  lSS«. 
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of  Liberaf  prisdcdta,  tin  co 
education,  though  the  prfots  were  admitted  to  i 
management.  The  quarrel  betneen  Ubeialiim  and  Uericalism 
WIS.  however,  not  ended.  In  iSbj,  on  the  acGcasion  to  the 
ptemienhip  of  Julius  von  JoUy  (1813-1S91),  several  conalitu- 
tional  changa  in  a  Uberal  direction  wen  made;  lupoanbilily 
of  minisiert,  freedom  of  the  piest,  compulKiiy  educatioiL  la 
Ihe  same  year  (6th  of  September)  ■  law  was  pasted  la  coiapel  all 
candidates  for  the  prieatfaoxl  lo  paaa  the  govenuaenl  e»t«i»t- 
lioKt.  Tlie  archbisbop  of  Freibuig  resiWed,  and,  on  hit  death  ia 
April  1868,  the  tee  wu  left  vacanL  In  i8d«  lit  iolcoductlon  ot 
civil  marriage  did  not  lend  toaUay  Ihe  itrife,  wludt  reached  its 
dimai  after  the  proclantalioti  of  the  dogau  of  papal  inlallibility 
in  1870.  The  "  KultuikampI  "  nged  In  Baden,  as  In  the  rest 
of  Germany;  and  here  as  elaewbere  the  governmem  enoounged 
the  foimatinn  of  Old  CathoBc  communitiet.  Not  tiU  iWo,  altar 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  Jolly,  nat  t  reconciliation  with  Rome 
eHectcd;  in  iKSi  the  anrbbshopric  ol  Frdbvrf  wat  again  filled 
op.  The  political  lendency  of  Baden,  meanwhile,  mireored 
that  of  all  Germany.  In  iSqi  Ihe  Naliotial  Ubeeah  had  but  a 
majoiiiy  of  one  in  the  diet;  Iron  i8q)  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves only  with  the  aid  of  the  CoaservatJves;  and  in  1847  a  ooaB- 
tioBof  UltraBontaoes,  Sodalistt,  Social-democrats  anJ  Radicals 
IFrdiinnigi),  won  a  majority  for  Ihe  opposition  m  the  chambet. 
Amid  aU  these  contests  the  whe  and  statesmanlike  nndefalmn 
of  the  grand-dukc  Frederick  won  him  universal  esteem.  By 
the  treaty  under  which  Baden  had  becDme  an  Intcgml  pan  ot 
the  German  empire,  he  had  reserved  only  the  exdiwive  right  t« 
tax  beer  and  spirits;  the  army,  the  paat«Bcc:,  nOwayi  and  tba 
conduct  of  foreign  rdationt  were  placnd  tmder  the  eSeclivc 
csntnl  of  Pnssla.  In  bk  relationa  with  Ae  Gefmaa  empire, 
too,  Frederick  proved  himself  rather  a  great  Gciman  mMe  than 
a  sovereign  prince  actuated  by  parti cuiarisl  ambitions;  and  fail 
position  as  husband  of  the  emperor  William  l.'a  only  daughter, 
Louise  (whom  he  had  mairicd  in  1856),  gave  him  a  pccuGar 

tember  i^,  the  grand-duke  celebrated  at  once  the  jubiln  of 
his  reign  and  his  golden  wedding,  ali  Europe  combined  to  do 
him  boMur.  King  Edwnrd  VU.  sent  him,  by  the  hands  of  the 
dukeorConniuglit.tbeorderof  the  Garter.  Butmore  significant, 
pethapa,  waa  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Timps,  the  leading  Parisian 
paper.  *'  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  sterile  paradox 
of  the  Napoleonic  work,"  it  wrote.  "  than  Ihe  history  ot  the 
grand.duchy.  It  was  Napoleon,  and  he  alone,  who  created  (hit 
whole  state  in  rBoj  to  reward  In  the  person  of  the  little  margrave 
of  Eladen  a  relative  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  It  waa  he  who 
after  AuMerhts  aggrandized  the  margravate  at  the  eipenie  of 
Austria;  tranifatmed  it  into  a  sovereign  principality  and-rai^ 
it  to  t  grand-duchy.  Ii  was  he  too  who,  by  the  secultriia- 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  dfantembcrmcnl  of  Wiiiittm- 
berg  on  the  other,  gave  the  grand-duke  500,000  new  subjects. 
He  believed  that  the  recognition  of  the  prince  and  the  artificial 
ethnical  formation  of  the  principality  would  be  pledges  of 
security  for  France.  But  in  i8ij  Baden  joined  the  coalition, 
and  since  then  that  nation  created  of  odds  and  ends  Ut  brii  el 
dr  briK)  and  always  handsomely  treated  by  us,  had  not  Rased 
10  take  a  leading  part  in  the  struggles  against  our  country. 
The  grand-duhe  Frederick,  grand-duke  by  Ihe  will  of  Napoleon, 
has  done  France  til  Ihe  harm  he  could.     But  French  opinion 
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BadiKhc  Lawdtaattfdtiekk  (Bcriw,  i899-t9»)!  E.  von  Qtrismar, 
Ctneahgi*  des  Guamthtutses  Bad$u  mm  ro.  Jahrkunderl  bis  keuU 
(Gotha,  1893);  E.  H.  Meyer,  Badisckes  Volkdehen  im  iq.  Jakrhundert 
(StrassburK.  1900);  F.  J.  Mone.  QudUnsammlnng  tur  hadiscken 
LandeigesckickU  (Karlsruhe.  18x8-1867):  BadiseM  Biogrspkien, 
edited  by  F.  von  Weech  (Karkruhe.  1873-1891). 

BADBNOCH,  t  district  of  south-east  Inyerness-shlre,  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Monadhliatb  mountains,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Cairngorms  and  Braemar,  on  the  S.  by  AthoU  and  the 
Grampians,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lochaber.  Its  area  is  somewhat 
undefined,  but  it  may  be  estimated  to  measure  36  m.  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  and  15  m.  from  N.  to  S.  Excepting  the  valley  of  the 
Spey  and  the  great  giens,  it  is  abnost  entiriely  a  wild  mountainous 
tract,  many  lUlls  exceeding  3000  ft  in  height,  and  contains  in 
the  forests  of  Alder,  Drumochter,  Gaick  and  Fcshie  some  of 
the  best  deer  country  in  the  Highlands.  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch 
Ericht  are  the  principal  lakes,  and  the  district  is  abundantly 
watered  by  the  Spey  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  It  is 
traversed,  from  Dabiaspidal  to  Boat  of  Garten,  by  the  Highland 
railway.  There  are  very  few  industries,  and  population  groups 
itself  at  Kingussie  and  other  ]^ces  on  or  near  the  Spey.  From 
i329toi3i3thek>rdshipofBadeBochwa8  0wnedbythe  Comyns. 
In  1371  Robert  II.  granted  it  to  bis  son  Alexander  Stewart, 
ist  earl  of  Bachan  (i343-i405)t  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch." 
Reverting  to  the  crown,  it  was  bestowed  in  1452  upon  the  ist 
eail  of  Huntly,  and  still  gives  the  title  of  lord  of  Badenoch  to 
tfie  marquess  of  Huntly. 

BiADBNWBIIiBR,  a  health  resort  and  watering  place  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  2S  m.  N.  by  £.  by  rail  from 
Basel,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Black  Forest.  It  U  sheltered 
by  the  Blauen  (3820  ft.)  and  the  climate  is  excellent.  Its  new 
parish  (Evangelical)  church  (1897)  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the 
iith-centuiy  castle  which  belonged  to  the  maigraves  of  Baden, 
and  was  destroyed  1^  the  French  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XV. 
The  place  is  visited  by  5000  people  annually,  partly  for  its  warm 
mineral  springs  (70^  F.),  partly  for  its  whey  core,  and  partly  on 
account  of  its  equable  cfimate  and  picturesque  surroundkogs. 
There  are  a  Kurkans,  built  in  1853,  and  a  park  of  15  acres; 
also  a  grand-ducal  castle,  refitted  in  i887-i888.  In  1784  well- 
preserved  Roman  baths  were  discovered  here.  The  permanent 
population  is  about  6oa 

BADGBR«  the  common  name  for  any  animal  of  the  Musteline 
subfamily  Metmoc  or  the  typical  genus  Meks  {see  Carmivora). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  "  badge,"  device,  on  account 
of  the  marics  on  the  head;  or  it  may  be  idoitical  with  the  term 
separately  noticed  bek>w,  the  French  btoireou  being  used  in  both 
senses.  The  members  of  the  typical  genus  have  the  lower  jaw  so 
articulated  to  the  upper,  by  means  of  a  transverse  condyle  firmly 
locked  int^  a  long  cavity  of  the  cranium,  that  dislocation  of  the 
jaw  is  all  but  impossible,  and  this  enables  those  creature  to  main- 
tain their  hold  with  the  utmost  tcnadty.  The  European  badger 
{M€Us  taxus  or  if.  nwUs)  is  from  25  in.  to  29  in.  long,  wiih  a  tail 
of  about  8  in.;  the  general  hue  of  the  fur  is  grey  above  and  black 
on  the  under  parts;  the  head  is  white,  with  a  black  stripe  on  each 
side.  In  habits  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  spbfamily.  It 
Is  nowhere  abundant,  but  is  found  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  a  quiet,  inoffensive  animal,  nocturnal 
and  solitary  in  its  habits,  sleeping  by  day  in  its  burrov,  and 
issuing  forth  at  night  to  feed  on  roots,  beech-mast,  fruits,  the  eggs 
of  birds,  small  quadrupeds,  frogs  and  insects.  It  is  said  also  to 
dig  up  the  nests  of  wssps  in  order  to  eat  the  larvae,  as  the  ratel 
"-^a  closely  allied  South  African  form — is  said  to  rob  the  bees  of 
their  honey.  The  male  and  female  are  seldom  seen  together,  and 
are  supposed  to  trace  each  other  by  the  odour  of  the  secretion 
in  the  anal  glands.  Fossil  remains  of  the  badger  have  been 
found  in  England  in  deposits  of  Pleistocene  age.  In  eastern 
Persia  this  species  is  replaced  by  the  Persian  badger  (Af .  eancscens) ; 
two  species — the  white-tailed  badger  (if.  Icucurus)  and  the 
Chinese  badger  (J/,  ckiucnsis)  occur  in  eastern  Asia;  and 
another  (If.  anaaima)  is  found  ih  Japan.  The  American  bad^ 
(Taxidca  amerUana)  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  habits  closely  resembles  the  European  spcdcs, 
but  seems  to  be  more  carnivorous.    When  bad^rs  were  more 


abundant  than  they  now  are,  their  skins,  dresKd  with  the  hatr 
attached,  were  commonly  used  for  pbtol  furniture.  They  arei 
now  chiefly  valued  for  the  hair,  that  of  the  European  badger  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  shaving-brushes  while  the 
softer  hair  of  the  American  species  is  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  painters'  pencils,  and  the  fur  Is  used  for 
articles  of  ladies'  apparel  and  trinunings.  The  Malay  badger 
(ifydcus  mdictps)  is  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Java  (where 
it  is  called  the  telcdu),  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  head  and  body 
are  about  15  in.  long,  and  the  tail  no  more  than  an  inch;  the  fur 
is  dark  brown,  with  the  top  of  the  head,  neck  and  a  broad  dorsal 
stripe,  white.  Like  the  skunk,  this  animal  can  eject  the  foetid 
secretion  of  the  anal  glands.  The  sand-badgers  {Arctonyx)  are 
Asiatic;  the  best-known  q>ecies  {A.  collaris)  ranges  from  the 
eastern  Hihuilayas  to  Burma;  the  snuiller  A.  taxoides  is  found  in 
Assam,  Arakan  and  perhaps  in  C^na;  and  there  is  probably 
another  fai  Tibet  In  these  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  body  than  in  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  badger  does  not  usually  seek  to  attack,  but,  when  driven 
to  bay,  its  great  muscular  power  and  tough  hide  render  it  a  for* 
midahle  antagonist.  The  cruel  sport  of  badger-drawiHg  was  for- 
merly pc^ular  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  was  prohibited 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  together  with  bear-baiting 
and  bull-baiting.  The  badger-ward,  who  was  usually  attached 
to  a  bear-garden,  kept  his  badger  in  a  large  box.  Whenever  a 
drawing  was  arranged,  bets  were  made  as  to  how  many  tfanti  the 
dog,  usually  a  bull-teirier,  would  draw  the  badger,  i.^.  pull  ft  out 
of  iu  box,  within  a  given  number  of  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  dog 
succeeded  in  doing  this  the  animab  were  parted,  often  by  the 
attendants  biting  their  tails,  and  the  badger  was  again  shut  up 
in  his  box,  which,  at  a  signal  from  the  time-keeper,  was  again 
opened.  Another  method  of  baitingthis  animal  is  thus  described 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport:  '*  They  dig  a  place  in  the  earth 
about  a  yard  long,  so  that  one  end  is  four  feet  deep.  At  this  end 
a  strong  stake  is  driven  down.  Then  the  badger's  tail  is  split,  a 
chain  put  throuj^  it,  and  fastened  to  the  stake  with  sudi  abHHy 
that  the  badger  can  come  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  place.  The 
dogs  are  brought  and  set  upon  the  poor  animal  who  sometimes 
destroys  several  dogs  before  it  is  kitted."  The  coDoquial  **  to 
badger  "  (t.tf.  worry  or  tease)  is  a  metaphorical  derivative,  and 
" drawing  a  badger"  is  similariy  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

BADGER,  a  term  of  tuioer'tain  derivation'  (possibly  derived 
from  bagger,  in  allusion  to  the  hawker's  bag)  for  a  dealer  in  food^ 
such  as  com  or  victuab  (nwre  expressly,  ^h,  butter  or  cheese), 
which  he  has  purchased  in  one  place  and  brought  for  sale  to 
another  place;  an  itinerant  dealer,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
hawker  or  huckster.  An  English  statute  of  1552  which  sum- 
marized, and  prescribed  penalties  against,  the  offences  of  en* 
grossing,  forestalling  and  regrating,  specially  exempted  badgers 
from  these  penalties,  but  required  them  to  be  licensed  by  three 
justices  of  the  peace"  for  the  county  in  which  they  dwelt.  A 
statute  of  1562-1 563,  after  declaring  that  many  people  took  up  the 
trade  of  badgering  *'  seeking  onfy  to  live  easily  and  to  leave  their 
honest  labour,"  enacted  that  badgers  should  be  licensed  for  a 
year  only,  should  be  househoUets  of  three  years'  standing  in  the 
county  in  which  they  were  licensed,  and  should  enter  into  re- 
cognizances not  to  engross  or  forestall.  An  act  of  1844  abolished 
the  offence  of  badgering,  and  repealed  the  statutes  passed  in 
relation  to  it  The  wo«d  is  still  in  common  use  in  .country 
districts. 

BADGHIS  ("  home  of  the  winds  "),a  district  on  the  north-west  of 
Afghanistan,  between  the  Murghab  and  Han  Rud  rivers,  extend- 
ing as  far  northward  as  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Sarokhs.  It 
includes  the  Chul  formations  through  which  the  Russo-Afgban 
boundary  runs.  This  region  was  surveyed  by  t  he  boundary  com- 
mission of  1885.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  largely  settled  by 
the  amir  with  purely  Afghan  tribes. 

BADHAM,  CHARLES  (1813-1884).  English  scholar,  was  bom- 
at  Ludk>w,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  18th  of  July  181  j.  His  father, 
Charles  Badham,  translator  of  Juvenal  and  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  was  regius  professor  of  physic  at  Glasgow;  his  mother 
was  a  cousin  of  Th6mas  (Campbell,  the  poet.    When  about  seven 
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yctn  <M,  Badham  was  sent  to  Switaerhun),  where  he  became  a 
pupfl  of  Pcstalozai.  He  was  afterwarcb  transferred  to  Eton, 
and  in  1830  was  elected  to  a  scholanhip  at  Wadhara  College, 
Oxford,  but  only  obtained  a  third  dass  in  classics  (1836),  a 
failure  which  may  have  been  due  to  his  dislike  of  the  methods  of 
study  then  in  fashion  at  Oxford,  at  a  time  when  classical  scholar- 
ship was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Shortly  after  taking 
his  degree  in  1S37  Badham  went  to  Italy,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  study  of  ancient  MSS.,  in  particular  those  of  the 
Vatican  h'brary.  It  was  here  that  he  b^an  a  life-long  friendship 
with  G.  C.  Cobet.  He  afterwanis  spent  some  time  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge,  in  1847.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was 
appointed  headmaster  of  Louth  granmiar  school,  Lincolnshire 
(1851-1854),  and  subsequently  headmaster  of  Edgbaston 
pfoprjctary  school,  near  Birndn^iara.  In  the  interval  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  D.D*  at  Cambridge  (1852).  In  i860  he 
icccivcd'the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  at  the  university 
of  Leiden.  In  1866  he  left  England  to  take  up  the  professorship 
of  dassics  and  logic  in  Sydney  University,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  on  the  36th  of  February  1884.  He  was  twice  married. 
Dr  Badham's  clafisiral  attainments  were  recognized  by  the  most 
famous  Eun^an  critics,  such  as  G.  C*  Cobet,  Ludwig  Preller, 
W.  Dindorf,  F;  W.  Schneidewin,  J.  A.  F.  Meineke,  A.  Ritschl 
and  Tbctoidorf.  Like  many  schoolmasters  who  are  good 
scholars  and  even  good  teachers,  he  was  not  a  pnrfessional 
success;  and  his  ha&ty  temper  and  dislike  of  anything  approach- 
ing disingcnnousnesB  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment. But  it  is  strange  that  a  scholar  and  textual  critic  of  his 
eminence  and  of  European  reputation  should  have  made  com- 
paratively little  mark  in  his  native  country.  He  published 
editions  of  Euripides,  UeUne^  and  Jpkigenia  im  Tauris  (1851), 
Ion  (1851);  Plato's  Phikbm  (1855,  1878);  Laches  and  Euthy- 
demus  (1865),  Pkaeitus  (1851),  Symposium  (z866)  and  De 
PUUonis  Epi^ciis  (1866).  He  also  contributed  to  Mnemosyne 
(Cobet's  journal)  and  other  rkifltiral  periodicab.  His  AdhertaHo 
ad  Disdptdos  Acadentiae  Sydniauis  (1869)  contains  a  number  of 
emendations  of  Thucydidcs  and  other  classical  authors.  He 
also  published  an  article  on  "  The  Text  of  Shakespece "  in 
Cambridge  Essays  (1856);  Criticism  applied  to  Skakespere 
(1846);  Though  on  Classical  and  Commercial  Education  (1864). 

A  coUcctod  edition  of  his  Speeches  and  Lectures  delieerei  in 
Australia  (Sydney,  1890)  contains  a  memoir  by  Thomas  Butler. 

RADIUS,  JODOCUS  or  J0S8E  (1462-1535),  sometimes  called 
Baozus  AjSCKMSius  from  the  village  <^  Asche,  near  Brussels, 
-where  he  was  bom,  an  eminent  printer  at  Paris,  whose  establish- 
ment was  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Frehim  Ascensianum, 
He  was  himself  a  scholar  of  considerable  repute,  had  studied  at 
Bnosds  and  Ferxara,  and  before  settling  in  Paris,  had  taught 
Greek  for  several  years  at  Lyons.  He  illustrated  with  notes 
several  of  the  dashes  which  he  printed,  and  was  the  author  of 
mimerOQS  pieces,  amongst  which  are  a  life  of  Thomas  ii  Kempis, 
and  a  satire  on  the  f  olEes  of  women,  entitled  Nadcula  StsdtaruM 
MduHemm* 

BADLRSWKRR,  BARTHOipMEV,  Baron  (1375-1322), 
Englbh  nobleman,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Gnnsebn  de  Badles- 
mcre  (d.  1301),  and  fought  in  the  English  aimy  both  in  France 
and  Scotland  during  the  later  years  of  the  reign  <^  Edward  L 
In  13^  he  became  governor  of  Bristol  Castle,  and  afterwards 
Edward  IL  appoint^  him  steward  of  his  household;  but  these 
madcs  of  favour  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  a  OHupact 
with  some  other  noblemen  to  gain  supreme  influence  in  the  royal 
coundL  Mthous^  very  hostUe  to  Earl  Tlunnaa  of  Lancaster, 
Badlcsmere  helped  to  inake  peace  between  the  king  and  the  earl 
in  1318,  and  was  a  member  of  the  middle  party  which  detested 
alike  Edward's  minions,  like  the  Despensers,  and  his  violent 
enemies  like  Lancaster.  The  king's  conduct,  however,  drew 
Idm  to  the  side  of  the  eail,  and  he  had  already  joined  Edward's 
enemies  irhen,  In  October  1321,  his  wife,  Margaret  de  Qare, 
Rfused  to  admit  (^een  Isabella  to  her  husband's  castle  at 
Leeds  in  Kent.  The  king  captured  the  castle,  seised  and  im- 
yiieoDed  Lady  Badlesmcre,  and  dvil  war  began.    After  the 


defeat  of  Lancaster  tfC  Borenghbridge,  Badlesmere  was  taken 
and  hanged  at  Canterbury  on  the  14th  of  April  1333.  His  son 
and  hdr,  Giles,  died  without  children  in  1338. 

BADMINTON,  or  Great  Badiunton,  a  village  in  the  southern 
parliamentary  division  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  xoo  m.  W. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway  (direct  line  to  south 
Wales).  Here  is  Badminton  House,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of 
Beaufort,  standing  in  a  park  some  xo  m.  in  drcurofcrence. 
The  manor  of  Badminton  was  acqmrcd  in  1608  from.  Nicolas 
Boteler  (to  whose  family  it  had  belonged  for  several  centuries) 
by  Hiomas,  Viscount  Somerset  (d.  1650  or  1651),  third  son  of 
Edward,  4th  earl  of  Worcester,  and  was  given  by  his  daughter 
and  hdress  Elizabeth  to  Henry  Somerset,  3rd  marquess  of 
Worcester  and  ist  duke  of  Beaufort  (1639-1699),  who  boiilt  the 
present  mansion  (1683)  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house.  It  fe 
a  stone  buOding  in  Palladian  st3rle,  and  contains  a  nimiber  of 
splendid  paintings  and  much  fine  wood-carving.  The  parish 
diufch  of  St.  Michael  stands  dose  to  it.  This  is  a  Gredan  build- 
ing (1785),  with  a  richly  ornamented  celling  and  inlaid  altar- 
pavement;  it  also  contains  much  fine  sculpture  in  the  memorials 
to  former  dtikes,  and  is  the  buiial-place  of  Reld  Marshal  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  5th  duke  of  Beaufort. 
Raglan  Castle,  near  Monmouth,  now  a  b^utif  ol  ruin,  was  the 
seat  of  the  earls  and  the  ist  marquess  of  Worcester,  until  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1646,  and  after  its  capftnla- 
tk>n  was  dismantled. 

BAmnNTON,  a  game  played  with  rackets  and  shuttlecocks, 
its  name  being  taken  from  the  duke  of  Beaufort's  seat  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  game  appean  to  have  been  first  played 
in  England  about  1873,  but  before  that  time  it  was  played  in 
India,  where  it  is  sUll  very  popular.  The  Badminton  Association 
in  England  was  founded  in  1895,  and  its  laws  were  framed  from 
a  code  of  rules  drawn  up  !n  1887  for  the  Rath  Badminton  (Hub 
and  based  00  the  original  Poena  (1876)  rules.  In  England  the 
game  is  almost  always  played  in  a  covered  court.  The  AU 
England  chami^onships  for  gentlemen's  doubles,  ladies'  douUes, 
and  mixed  doubles  were  instituted  in  1899,  and  for  gentlemen's 
singles  and  ladies'  singes  in  1900;  and  the  first  championship 
between  England  and  Irdand  was  played  in  1904.  Badminton 
may  be  played  by  daylight  or  by  artifidal  light,  cither  with  two 
players  on  each  side  (the  four-handed  or  double  game)  or  with 
one  pkyer  on  each  side  (the  two-handed  or  single  game).  The 
game  consists  entirdy  of  volleying  and  is  extremely  fast,  a 
single  at  Badminton  bdng  admitted  to  require  more  staying 
power  than  a  single  at  iawn  tennis.  There  is  much  scope  for 
judgment  and  skill,  e.g.  in.  **  dropping  "  (hitting  the  shuttle 

Diagram  oj  Court.— In  the  two-  J*^" ■"'*"''•  ■  • '  *'  -  ^** 
handed  game,  the  width  of  the»'<^ 
court  is  reduced  to  17  ft.  and 
the  long  service  lines  are  dis- 
pensed with,  the  back  boundary 
lines  being  used  as  the  long 
service  lines,  and  the  lines 
dividing  the  half  courts  bdng    m 

K>duced    to    meet    the    back     • 
undary  lines.    The  net  posts  *v 
are  placed  dther  on  the  side    4 
boumiary  lines  or  at  any  dis-    -* 
tance  not  exceeding  a  ft.  outside  * *: 
the  said  lines;  thus  in  the  four-    ^ 
handed  game,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  posts  is  from  20  to 
34  ft.,  and  in  the  two-handed  ^, 
Cj^me,  from  17  to  21  ft.    N.B. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  net 
line,   the   dotted    lines   on   the  ,4 
court  an>ly  only  to  the  court  for  ■'•^ 
the  two-handed  game 
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gently  just  over  the  net)  and  in  **  smashing  "  (hitting  the  shuttle 
with  a  hard  downward  stroke) .  The  measurements  of  the  court 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 

The  BadffllnUm  hall  should  be  not  less  than  x8  ft.  high.  Along 
the  net  line  is  stretched  a  net  30  in.  deq>,  from  X7  to  34  ft.  long 
according  to  the  position  of  the  posts,  and  edged  on  the  top  with 
white  Upe  3  in.  wide.    The  top  of  the  net  should  be  5  ft.  from 
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the  ground  a^^centre  and  5  ft.  I  in.  at  the  posts.  The  shuttle- 
cock (or shuttl^  haa  16  feathers  from  2)  to  2}  in.  long,  and  weighs 
from  73  to  85  gfains.  The  racket  (which  is  of  no  specified  size, 
shape  or  weight)  is  strung  with  strong  fine  gut  and  weighs  as  a 
rule  about  6  oz 

The  game  is  for  15  or,  rarely,  for  21  aces,  except  in  ladies' 
singles,  when  it  is  for  ix  aces;  and  a  rubber  is  the  best  of  three 
games.  Games  of  21  aces  are  played  only  and  always  in  matches 
decided  by  a  single  game,  and  generally  in  handicap  contests. 
The  right  to  choose  ends  or  to  serve  first  in  the  first  game  of  the 
rubber  is  decided  by  tossing.  If  the  side  which  wins  the  toss 
chooses  first  service,  the  other  side  chooses  ends,  and  vice  versa; 
but  the  side  which  wins  the  toss  may  call  upon  the  other  side 
to  make  first  choice.  The  sides  change  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  game,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
game,  if  a  third  game  is  necessary.  In  the  third  game  the  sides 
change  ends  when  the  side  which  is  leading  reaches  8  in  a  game 
of  15  aces,  and  6  in  a  game  of  11  aces,  or,  in  handicap  gatnes, 
when  the  score  of  either  side  reaches  half  the  number  of  aces 
required  to  win  the  game.  In  matches  of  one  game  (21  aces) 
the  sides  change  ends  when  the  side  which  is  leading  has  scored 
IX  aces.  The  side  winning  a  game  serves  first  in  the  next  game, 
and,  in  the  four-handed  game,  either  player  on  the  fiide  that  has 
won  the  last  game  may  take  first  service  in  the  next  game. 

In  a  game  of  15  aces,  when  the  score  is  "  13  all  *'  the  side 
which  first  reaches  13  has  the  option  of  "  setting  "  the  game  to 
S,  ami  when  the  score  is  "  14  all "  the  side  which  first  reaches  X4 
las  the  option  of  "  setting  **  the  game  to  3,  s.e.  the  side  which 
first  scores  5  or  3  aces,  according  as  the  game  has  been  "  set " 
at "  X3  all "  or '^  14  all,"  wins.  In  ladies' singles,  when  the  score 
ig  "  9  all "  the  side  fiist  reaching  9  may  "  set  "  the  game  to  5, 
and  when  the  score  is  "  xo  all "  the  side  which  first  reaches  10 
may  **  set "  the  game  to  3.  In  games  of  2x  aces,  the  game  may 
be  "  set "  to  5  at  "  19  all "  and  to  3  at  "  20  all"  There  is  no 
"  setting  "  in  handia^  games. 

In  the  four-handed  game,  the  player  vdio  serves  first  stands 
in  his  right-hand  half  court  and  serves  to  the  player  who  is 
standing  in  the  opposite  right-hand  half  court,  the  other  players 
meanwhile  standing  anywhere  on  their  side  of  the  net.  As  soon 
as  the  diuttle  is  hit  by  the  server's  racket,  all  the  players  may 
stand  anywhere  on  their  side  of  the  net.  If  the  player  served 
to  returns  the  shuttle,  i^,  hits  it  into  any  part  of  his  opponents' 
court  before  it  touches  the  ground,  it  has  to  be  returned  by  one 
of  the  "  in  "  (serving)  side,  and  then  by  one  of  the  "  out " 
(non-serving)  side,  and  so  on,  until  a  **  fault "  is  made  or  the 
shuttle  ceases  to  be  "  in  play."  *■  If  the  "  in  "  side  makes  a 
"  fault,"  the  server  loses  his  *'  hand  "  (serve),  and  the  player 
served  to  becomes  the  server;  but  no  score  accrues.  If  the 
"  out "  side  makes  a  "  fault,"  the  "  in  "  side  scores  an  ace,^  and 
the  players  on  the ''  in  "  side  change  half  courts,  the  server  then 
serving  from  his  left  half  court  to  the  player  in  the  opposite 
left  half  court,  who  has  not  yet  been  served  to.  Only  the  pkycr 
served  to  may  take  the  service,  and  only  the ''  in  "  dde  can  score 
an  ace.  The  first  service  in  each  innings  is  made  from  the  right- 
hand  half  court.  The  side  that  starts  a  pune  has  oidy  one 
**  hand  "  in  its  first  innings;  in  every  subsequent  innings  each, 
phyer  on  each  side  has  a  "  hand,"  the  partners  serving  con- 
secutively. While  a  side  remains  "  in,"  service  is  made  alter- 
nately from  each  half  court  into  the  half  court  diagonally 
opposite,  the  change  of  half  courts  taking  place  whenever  an 
ace  is  scored.  If,  in  play,  the  shuttle  strikes  the  net  but  still 
goes  over,  the  stroke  is  good;  but  if  this  happens  in  service 
and  the  service  is  otherwise  good,  it  is  a  "  let,''  i^,  the  stfoke 
does  not  coui^,  and  the  s^ver  must  serve  again,  even  if  the  shuttle 
has  been  strudt  by  the  player  served  to,  in  which  case  it  is 
oramcd  that  the  shuttle  would  have  fallen  into  the  proper 
hall  court.  It  is  a  "  let,"  too,  if  the  server,  in  attempting  to 
serve,  misses  the  shut  tie  altogether.  ItisaiOodstToke,inservice 
or  inpl^.if  thfrshuttle  falls  on  a  line,  or,  in  pby^ifit  Is  followed 

*  The  shuttle  b '*  in  play  **  from  the  time  it  is  struck  by  the  server's 
•acfcet  until  it  touches  the  ground,  or  touches  the  net  without  going 
over,  er  nntil  a  "  fault "  is  made. 


over  the  net  with  the  stxiker'a  racket,  or  passes  outside  either 
of  the  net  posts  and  then  drops  Inside  any  of  the  boundary  Knei 
of  the  opposite  court.  Mutatis  muUmdiSf  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  the  two-handed  game,  the  main  points  of  difference 
being  that,  in  the  two-handed  game,  both  sides  change  half 
courts  after  each  ace  is  scored  and  the  same  player  takes  con- 
secutive serves,  whereas  in  the  double  game  only  the  serving 
side  changes  hsdf  courts  at  an  added  ace  and  a  player  may  not 
take  two  consecutive  serves  in  the  same  game. 

It  is  a  "  fault  "  (a)  if  the  service  is  overhand,  t.e.  if  the  shuttk 
when  struck  is  higher  than  the  server's  waist;  (6)  if,  in  serving, 
the  shuttle  does  not  fall  into  the  half  court  diagonally  opposite 
that  from  which  service  is  made;  (c)  if,  before  the  shuttle  is 
struck  by  the  server,  both  feet  of  the  server  and  of  the  player 
served  to  are  not  inside  their  respective  half  courts,  a  foot  on 
a  line  being  deemed  out  of  court;  (d)  if,  in  play,  the  shuttle 
falls  outside  the  court,  or,  in  service  or  play,  passes  through  of 
under  the  net,  or  hangs  in  tht  net,  or  toudies  the  root  <a  side 
wails  of  the  hall  or  the  pezsoa  or  dress  of  any  player;  (e)  if  the 
shuttle  "  in  play  "  is  hit  before  it  reaches  the  striker's  ^de; 
(/)  if,  when  the  shuttle  is  "  in  play,"  a  player  touches  the  net  or 
its  supports  with  his  racket,  person  or  dress;  (f)  if  the  shutde 
is  struck  twice  successive^  ^  the  same  player,  or  if  it  is  struck 
by  a  player  and  his  partner  successively,  or  if  it  is  not  distinctly 
hit,  i.e.  if  it  is  merely  caught  on  the  racket  and  spooned  over  the 
net;  (A)  if  a  player  mlfully  obstructs  his  opponent. 

For  full  information  on  the  laws  of  the  game  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  the  Laws  of  BadmiiUon  and  the  RmUs  of  the  Badminton  Association, 
published  annually  (London).  See  also  an  article  by  S.  M.  Massey 
in  the  Badminton  Magcuune  (February  1907).  reprinted  in  a  slishtly 
revised  form  in  the  Badminton  Gazette  (November  1^07).  Until 
October  1907  Lawn  Tennis  and  Badminton  was  the  cSficial  cvgan 
of  the  Badminton  Asaodatioa;  in  November  1907  the  Ba^ninton 
Casette  became  the  official  organ. 

BADNUB,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  of  Betul  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  consists,  besides 
the  European  houses,  of  two  baaaars.  Pop.  (1901)  5766.  There 
Is  a  good  serai  or  inn  for  native  travellen,  and  a  dak  bnngfUow  or 
restingi)lace  for  Europeans.  Not  far  from  Badnur  is  Kherla, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Gond  rajas,  whore  there  is  an  old 
fort,  now  in  ruins,  which  used  to  be  held  by  them.  ^ 

B ADRINATH,  a  village  and  celebrated  temple  in  British  India, 
in  the  Garhwal  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  VIshnuganga,  a  tributary  of  the  Alak- 
nanda  river,  in  the  middle  of  a  vaUey  neariy  4  m.  fai  length  aikI 
x  in  breadth.  The  village  is  small,  rontaining  only  twettty  oC 
thirty  huts, 'in  which  reside  the  Brahxnaas  and  the  attebdantt 
of  the  temple.  This  building,  which  is  considered  a  plaoa  of 
higli  sanctity,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  great  celdirity.  It 
is  about  40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  buiU  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with 
a  small  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gilt  ball  and  spire,  and 
contains  the  shrine  of  Badrinath,  dedicated  to  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  The  principal  idol  is  of  black  stone  and  is  3  ft^  in  height. 
Badrinath  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgxims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  In  ordinary  years  the  numb^  varies  from  7000  to 
10,000;  but  every  twelfth  year,  when  the  festival  of  Kumbh- 
mdkt  is  celebrated,  the  conconise  of  persons  is  said  to  be  sofioo. 
In  addition  to  tlie  gifts  of  votaries,  the  temple  enjoys  a  further 
source  d  revenue  from  the  rents  of  villages  aangned  by  former 
rajas.  Successive  temples  have  been  shattered  by  avalanches, 
and  the  exbting  building  is  modem.  It  is  situated  among 
mountains  rising  23,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ElevmtioB 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  10,294  ft. 

BADUIiJk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Uva,  Ceylon,  S4  m* 
S.£.ofKandy»  It  is  the  seat  of  a  government  agent  and  district 
judge,  besides  minar  courts.  It  was  in  Kandyan  times  the  home 
of  a  prince  who  nded  Uva  as  a  principality.  Badulla  standa 
2222  fL  above  sea-level;  the  average  annual  rainfall  Is  79^  in.;> 
the  average  temperature,  73^  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1901  w«s  5924;  of  the  Badulla  district,  186,674.  There  is  a 
botanic  garden;  aoid  the  town,  being  almost  andrckid  by  a 
river— the  Badullaaya— and  overshadowed  by  the  Naminaoooly 
Kande  range  <d  mountains  (highest  peak  6680  fL).  is  vtiy 
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tiictnreKttiely  situated.  The  raflway  tenmnus  at  Bandarawella 
b  18  in.  from  Badnlla.  Tea  b  cultivated  by  tlte4>lantei8,  and 
lice,  fnrft  and  vegetaMes  by  tbe  natives  in  the  district. 

BABDBKSR,  KARL  (1801-1859),  German  publisher,  was  bom 
at  Essen  on  the  3rd  of  November  1801.  His  father  had  a  printing 
establishment  and  book-shop  there,  and  Karl  followed  the  same 
business  independently  in  Coblenz.  Here  he  began  to  issue  the 
first  of  ^bt  series  of  guide-books  withwhich  his  name  is  associated. 
They  followed  the  model  of  the  En^Ush  series  instituted  by  John 
Murray,  but  devdoped  in  the  course  of  years  so  as  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  dviHzcd  world,  and  later  were  issued  in 
English  and  French  as  well  as  German.  Baedeker^  son  Fritz 
carried  on  the  business,  which  in  1873  was  transferred  to  Leipzig. 
BABHR.  JOHANll  CHRfSHAN  FELIX  (1798-1872),  German 
|Ailologist,fwas  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  13th  of  June  1798. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  dassical  philology  in  1823,  chief  librarian 
in  1833,  and  on  the  retirement  of  (L  F.  Creuzer  became  director 
of  the  philological  seminary.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  39th 
of  November  1873.  His  earliest  woiks  were  editions  of  Plutardi't 
Aldbiadts  (1833),  PhilopoemeHy  FhmininuSf  Pyrrhus  (1836),  the 
fragments  of  Ctcsias  (1824),  and  Herodotus  (1830-1835,  185s- 
X863).  But  most  important  of  all  were  his  works  on  Roman  Iltera^ 
tme  and  humanistic  studies  in  the  middle  ages:  Cesekkkie  der 
rifmiscken  IMkratwr  (4th  ed.,  1 868-1870),  and  the  supplementary 
vi^umcs.  Die  chrisUichen  Didder  und  Geschichtschreibar  Roms 
(3nd  ed.,1873),  Die  ckristlich^dmische  Tkeologie  (1837),  Gesdnchte 
der  rdntUchen  LiUeratur  itn  kardingischen  Zeify^ter  (1840). 

BAEL  FRUIT  {Aegie  marmelo^.  Aegle  is  a  genus  of  the 
botanical  natural  order  Rutaceae,  containing  two  species  in 
tropical  Asia  and  one  in  west  tropical  Africa.  The  plants  are 
trees  bearing  strong  qnnes,  with  alternate,  compound  leaves 
each  with  three  Ici^ts  and  paniHes  of  sweet-scented  white 
Aeglle  marmelos,  the  bad-  or  bd-fmit  tree  (also  known 
Bengal  quince),  is  found  wild  or  cultivated  throus^iout  India. 
Tlie  tree  is  valued  for  its  fruit,  which  is  oblong  to  pyriform  in 
diape,  a-5  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  grey  or  jdlow  hnd  and  a 
sweety  thick  ocange-coloured  pulp.  The  unrqpe  fruit  is  cut  up 
in  slices,  sun-dried  and  used  as  an  astringent;  the  ripe  fruit  is 
described  as  sweet,  aromatic  and  coding.  The  wood  is  yello wish- 
white,  and  hard  but  not  durable.  The  name  Ae^  is  from  one 
of  the  Heq>erides,  in  reference  to  the  golden  fruit,  marmehi  is 
Portuguese  for  quince. 

BAQIA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova; 
3a  m.  by  road  S.B.  of  the  dty  <rf  Cordova.  Pop.  (xgoo)  i4,539> 
Baena,  is  picturesquely  situated  near  the  river  Marbdia,  <ai  the 
slc^  of  a  bin  crowned  with  a  castle,  which  formedy  bdonged 
to  the  famous  captain  Gonzalo  de  Cordova.  Farming,  horse- 
breeding,  linen-weaving  and  the  manufacture  d  olive-oil  are 
the  chief  local  industries.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  Luque 
(pop.  4972),  4  m.  S.E.  on  the  Ja&i-Lucena  line.  The  site  of 
the  Roman  town  (Bahiana  or  Biniana)  can  stlH  be  traced,  and 
vmrious  Roman  antiquities  have  been  disinterred.  In  1293  the 
Moors  under  Mahommcd  H.  of  Granada  vainly  besieged  Baena, 
which  was  held  for  Sancho  IV.  of  Castile;  and  the  five  Moorish 
heads  in  its  coat-of-arms  commenwrate  the  defence. 

BA]m»  KARL  ERNST  VOR  (1792-1876),  German  biologist, 
was  bom  at  Piep,  in  Esthonia,  on  the  29th  of  February  1793.  His 
lather,  a  small  landowner,  sent  him  to  school  at  Reval,  which  he 
left  in  his  dghteenth  year  to  study  medicine  at  Dorpat  Uni- 
mrity.  The  lectures  of  K.  F.  Burdach  (i 776-1847)  suggested 
resnrch  in  the  wider  field  of  life-history,  and  as  at  that  time 
Germany  o£fered  more  facilities  for,  and  greater  encouragement 
to,  scientific  work,  von  Baer  went  to  Wttrzburg,  where  J.  I.  J 
DaUingcr  (1770-1841),  father  of  the  Catholic  theologian,  was 
professor  oJf  aitatomy.  In  teaching  von  Baer,  DSllinger  gave  a 
directum  to  his  studies  which  secured  his  future  pre-eminence  in 
the  adenoe  <rf  organic  development  He  collaborated  with  C.  H. 
Bander  (i  794-1865)  in  researches  on  the  evolution  of  the  chick, 
the  results  of  which  were  6rst  published  in  Burdach's  treatise  on 
p^sology.  Continuing  his  investigations  alone  von  Baer  ex- 
tended them  to  the  evolution  of  organisms  generally,  and  after  a 


sojoum  at  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  his  old  teacher  Burdach,  wh6 
had  become  professor  of  anatomy  at  Rfioigsberg,  to  join  him  as 
prosector  and  chief  <rf  the  new  zoological  museum  (1817).  Voo 
Baer's  great  discovery  of  the  human  ovum  is  the  sabject  of  his 
Epistola  de  (ho  MammaliuM  et  Homims  Cenesi  (Leipzig,  1817), 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  part  of  hu  Histiry 
of  the  Evolution  oj  Animals  {Ueher  die  Entwickelungsgesckickte  der 
Tkiere),  the  second  part  following  in  1837.  In  this  w(M^  he 
demonstrated  first,  tluit  the  Graafian  f oDides  in  the  ovaiy  are  not 
the  actual  eggs,  but  that  they  contain  the  spherical  vesicle,  which 
is  the  true  ovum,  a  bo^y  about  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  iA 
an  inch  in  diameter,  wherein  Me  the  pnq;>erties  transmittittg  the 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  parent  or  grandparent, 
or  even  of  more  remote  ancestors.  He  next  showed  that  in  aQ 
vertebrates  the  primary  stage  of  deavage  of  the  fertflized  egg  is 
followed  b)rmod^cation  intoleaf-Ukegermlayers—skin,  muscular, 
vascular  and  mucous— whence  arise  the  several  organs  of  the 
body  by  (fifferentiation.  He  further  discovered  the  gelatiiKNis^ 
cylindrical  cord,  known  as  the  chorda  darsdis,  which  passes  ahmg 
the  body  of  the  embryo  of  vertebrates,  in  the  tower  types  of  which 
it  is  limited  to  the  entire  inner  skdeton,  while  in  the  higher  the 
backbone  and  skull  are  devdoped  round  it  His  "  law  of  corre- 
q[x>nding  stages  "  in  the  devdopment  of  vertebrate  embryos  was 
exemplified  in  the  fact  recorded  by  him  about  certain  q>echnens 
preserved  in  ^Mrit  vdiicfa  he  had  <»nitted  to  labci  **  I  am  quite 
unable  to  say  to  what  dass  they  belong.  They  may  be  lizards, 
or  small  birds,  cit  very  young  mammsHs,  so  complete  is  the 
sindlari  ty  in  the  mode  <^  f<»mation  of  the  hnd  and  trunk  in  these 
animals.  The  extremities  are  still  absent,  but  even  if  they  had 
existed  in  the  earnest  stage  of  the  devdopment  we  should  leam 
nothing,  because  aH  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form.'* 
Again,  in  his  Htsldfy  of  JSm^h/mm  he  suggests,  ''Are  not  all  animals 
in  the  beginning  of  meir  devdopment  essentially  alike,  and  is 
there  not  a  iximary^orm  common  to  all  P''  (i.  p.  333)  Notwith- 
standing tl^  the  "  tdic  "  idea,  with  the  archetj^Mil  theory  which 
it  involved,  possesMd  von  Baer  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  explains 
his  inability  to  accq;>t  the  theory  of  unbroken  descent  with 
modiikation  when  it  was  prc^x>unded  by  Charles  Darwin  and 
A.  R.  Wallace  in  1858.  The  influence  of  von  Baer's  discoveries 
has  been  far-reaching  and  abiding.  Not  only  was  he  the  |Moneer 
in  that  branch  of  biological  sdence  to  idiich  Francis  Balfour, 
gathering  up  the  labours  of  many  fdlow-workers,  gave  coherence 
in  his  Cemparathe  Embrytdogy  (1881),  but  the  impetus  to  Tr  H. 
Huidey's  researches  on  tiie  stracture  of  the  ntedusae  came  from 
him  {L^e^  L  163),  and  Herbert  Spencer  found  in  von  Baer's  **  law 
of  devdopment "  the  "  fatw  of  aU  devdopment "  (Essays,  i.  30) 
In  1834  von  Baer  was  appointed  librarian  of  iht  Academy  of 
Sdences  of  St  Petersburg.  In  1 83  5  he  published  his  Devdopment 
of  PisheSt  and  as  the  reralt  of  collection  of  all  available  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Polar  regions  of  the 
empire,  he  was  ai^xrfnted  leader  of  an  Arctic  expedition  in  1837 
The  remainder  of  his  active  life  was  occupied  in  divers  fields  of 
research,  geological  as  well  as  biological,  an  outcome  of  the  latter 
being  his  fine  monograph  on  the  fishes  of  the  Baltic  and  Caspian 
Seas.  One  of  the  last  works  from  his  prolific  pen  was  an  mterest- 
ing  autobiography  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Esthonian 
nobles  on  the  (^cbraition  of  the  jubilee  of  his  doctorate  in  1864. 
Three  yeais  afterwards  he  recdvcd  the  Copley  medal.  He  died 
at  Dorpat  on  the  38th  of  November  1876.  (E.  Cl.) 

BAER,  WILLIAM  JACOB  (i860-  ),  American  painter,  was 
bom  on  the  39th  of  January  i860  in  Gndnnati,  OIuo.  He  studied 
at  Munich  in  1 880-1 884.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  re>nval  in 
America  of  the  art  of  miniature-painting,  to  whidi  he  turned  in 
1892,  and  was  the  first  president  of  thb  Sodety  of  Painters  in 
Minkture,  New  York.  Among  his  miniatures  are  "  The  Golden 
Hour,"  •*  Daphne,"  **  In  Arcadia  "  and  "  Madonna  wilh  the 
AuburaHalr.*' 

BABTTLUS  (Gr.  /)afrvXot,  pairifTitop),  a  word  of  Semitic  origin 
(«*bethd)  denoting  a  sacred  stone,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  fife.  These  fetish  objects  of  worship  were  meteoric 
stones,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  or  revered  as  symbob  of 
the  gods  themselves  (RLoy,  tfai.  Bik.  zvfi.  9;  Ptaothis,  Cod,  343). 
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In  Gxeek  mythology  the  term  was  specially  applied  to  the  stone 
supposed  to  have  been  swaUowed  by  Cronus  (who  feared  mis- 
fortune from  bis  own  children)  in  mistake  for  his  infant  son 
Zeus,  for  whom  it  had  been  substituted  by  Uranus  and  Gaea,  his 
wife's  parents  (Elymologicum  Magnum^  s.v).  This  stone  was 
carefully  preserved  at  Delphi,  anointed  with  oil  every  day  and  on 
festal  occasions  covered  with  raw  wool  (Pausanias  x.  24).  In 
Phoenician  mythology,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uranus  is  named 
Baetyius.  Another  famous  stone  was  the  effigy  of  Rhea  Cybele, 
the  holy  stone  of  Pessinus,  bbck  and  of  irregular  form,  which  was 
brought  to  Rome  in  204  B.C.  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.  In  some  cases  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give  a  mpre  regular  form  to  the  original  shapdess  stone:  thiis 
Apollo  Agyieus  was  represented  by  a  conical  pillar  with  pointed 
end,  Zeus  Meilichius  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Other  famous 
baetylic  idols  were  those  in  the  temples  of  Zeus  Casius  at  Seleuda, 
and  of  Zeus  Teleios  at  Tegea.  Even  in  the  declining  years  of 
paganism,  these  idols  still  retained  their  significance,  as  is  shown 
by  the  attacks  upon  them  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

See  Muntcr.  Obcr  die  vom  Himmd  gdaUenen  SUitie  (1805); 
Bdsigk,  De  Baetyliis  (1854);  and  the  exhaustive  article  by  F. 
Lenormant  in  Darcmberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionary  cf  AtUiquities, 

BAEYEB,  JOHANN  FRIBDRICH  WILHELM   ADOLF   VON 

C1835-  ),  German*  chemist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  3zst  of 
October  1835,  his  father  being  Johann  Jacob  von  Baeyer  (1794- 
1885),  chief  of  the  Berlin  Geodctical  Institute  from  1870.  He 
studi^  chemistry  under  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  F.  A.  Kekid6,  and 
in  1858  took  his  degree  as  Ph.D.  at  Berlin,  becoming  privat- 
docent  a  few  years  afterwards  and  a  distant  professor  in  1866. 
Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Strassburg,  and  in  1875  he  migrated  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Munich.  He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  investigations  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  in  particular  to  synthetical  stumes  by  the  aid  of 
"  condensation "  reactions.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
awarded  him  the  Davy  medal  in  1881  for  his  researches  on 
indigo,  the  nature  and  composition  of  which  he  did  more  to 
elucidate  than  any  other  single  chemist,  and  which  he  also 
succeeded  in  preparing  artificially,  though  his  methods  were  not 
found  commercially  practicable.  To  celebrate  his  seventieth 
birthday  his  scientific  papers  were  collected  and  published  in 
two  volumes  {GesammclU  WerkCy  Bnmswick,  1905),  and  the 
names  of  the  headings  under  which  they  are  grouped  pve  some 
idea  of  the  range  and  extent  of  his  rhemiral  work: — (i)  organic 
arsenic  compounds,  (a)  uric  add  group,  (3)  indigo,  (4)  papers 
arising  from  indigo  researches,  (5)  pyrrol  and  pyridine  bases, 

(6)  experiments  on  the  elimination  of  water  and  on  condensation, 

(7)  thie  phthaleins,  (8)  the  hydro-aromatic  compounds,  (9)  the 
terpenes,  (10)  nitroso  compounds,  (11)  fuxfurol,  (12)  acetylene 
compounds  and  "  strain  "  (Spaimungs)  theory,  (13)  peroxides, 
(14)  basic  properties  of  oxygen,  (r.5)  dibenzadacetone  and  tri^ 
phenybmine,  (16)  various  researches  on  the  aromatic  and  (17) 
the  aliphatic  series. 

BA&A  (anc  Beatia),  a  town  of  southern  Spam,  m  the  province 
of  Jain,  in  the  Loma  de  Ubeda,  a  mountain  range  between  the 
river  Guadalquiver  on  the  S.  and  its  tributary  the  Guadalimar  on 
the  N.  Pop.  (i 900)  14,379  Ba£za  has  a  station  3  m.  S. W  on  the 
Lin&res-Almerfa  railway  Its  chief  buildings  are  those  of  the  uni- 
versity (founded  in  1533,  and  replaced  by  a  theological  seminary), 
the  cathedral  and  the  Franciscan  monastery.  The  Cordova  and 
Ubeda  gates,  and  the  arch  of  Ba£za,  are  among  the  remains  of  its 
old  fordfications,  which  were  of  great  strength.  The  town  has 
little  trade  except  in  farm-produce*,  but  its  red  dye,  made  from 
the  native  cochineal,  was  formerly  celebrated.  In  the  middle 
ages  Badza  was  a  flourishing  Moor^  dty,  said  to  contain  50,000 
inhabitants;  but  it  was  sacked  in  1339  by  Ferdinand  UI.  of 
Castile,  who  In  1248  transferred  its  bishopric  to  Ja6n.  .  It  was 
{he  birthplace  of  the  sculptor  and  painter,  Caspar  Becarra. 

BAFFIN,  WIUIAM  (1584-1622),  English  navigat<^  and 
discoverer.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  it  is  con- 
jectured that  he  was  bom  in  London  of  humble  origin,  and 
gradually  raised  himself  by  his  diligence  and  perseverance.  The 
earliest  mention  of  hia  jwaas  «ccuis  19  161 2»  in  connexion  with 


an  expedition  in  search  of  a  North-Wot  Passage,  imder  the  ordcst 
of  Captain  James  Hall,  whom  he  accompanied  as  chief  pilot 
Captain  Hall  was  murdered  in  a  fight  wiUi  the  natives  <»i  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  during  the  two  following  years 
Baffin  served  in  the  Spitsbergen  whale-fishery,  at  that  time 
controlled  by  the  Muscovy  Company.  In  1615  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Company  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  and  accompanied  Captain  Robert  Bylot  as  pilot  of  thtf 
little  ship  "  Discovery,'^  and  now 'carefully  examined  Hudsoa 
StraiL  The  accuracy  of  Baffin*s  tidal  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  this  voyage  was  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  when  passing  over  the  same  ground,  two 
centuries  later  (1821).  In  the  following  year  Baffin  again  sailed 
as  pilot  of  the  "  Discovery,"  and  passing  up  Davis  Strait  dis- 
covered the  fine  bay  to  the  north  which  now  beaxs  his  name, 
together  with  the  magnificent  series  of  straits  which  radiate  from 
its  head  and  were  named  by  him  Lancaster,  Smith  and  Jones 
Sounds,  in  honour  of  the  generous  patrons  of  his  voyages.  On 
this  vc^age  he  had  sailed  over  300  m.  farther  north  than  his 
predecessor  Davis,  and  for  236  years  his  farthest  north  (about 
lat  77**  45^)  remained  unsurpassed  in  that  sea.  All  hopes, 
however,  seemed  now  ended  of  discovering  a  passage  to  India 
by  this  route,  and  in  course  of  time  even  Baffin's  discoveries 
came  to  be  doubted  until  they  were  re-discovered  by  Captain 
Ross  in  1818.  Baffin  next  took  service  with  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  1617-1619  performed  a  voyage  to  Surat  in 
British  India,  and  on  his  return  recdved  the  special  recognition 
of  the  Company  for  certain  valuable  surveys  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  which  he  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
Early  in  i6ao  he  again  sailed  to  the  East,  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Persian  attack  on  Kishm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  preparatory  to 
the  reduction  of  Ormuz,  he  recdved  his  death- wound  and  died 
on  the  23rd  of  January  1622.  Besides  the  importance  of  his 
geographical  discoveries,  Baffin  is  to  be  remembered  for  the 
importance  and  accuracy  of  his  numerous  sdcntific  and  magnetic 
observations,  for  one  of  which  (the  determination  of  longitude 
at  sea  by  lunar  observation)  the  honour  is  claimed  of  bdng  the 
first  of  its  kind  on  record. 

BAFFIN  BAY  and  BAFFIN  LAND,  an  arctic  sea  and  an 
insular  tract  named  after  the  explorer  WiUiam  Baffin.  Baffin 
or  Baffin's  Bay  is  part  of  the  long  strait  which  separates  Baffin. 
Land  from  Greenland.  It  extends  from  about  69**  to  78"  N. 
and  from  54^  to  76**  W  From  the  northern  end  it  is  connected 
(i)  with  the  polar  sea  northward  by  Smith  Sound,  prolonged  by 
Kane  Basin  and  Kennedy  and  Robeson  Channels;  (2)  with  the 
straits  which  ramify  through  the  archipelago  to  the  north-west 
by  narrow  channels  at  the  head  of  Jones  Sound,  from  which 
0.  Sverdrup  and  his  party  conducted  explorations  in  1900- 
1902,  (3)  with  the  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  archipdago 
by  Lancaster  Sound.  Baffin  Bay  was  explored  very  fully  in 
1616  by  Baffin.  The  coasts  are  generally  high,  predpitous  and 
deeply  mdented.  The  most  important  island  on  the  east  side 
IS  Disco,  to  the  north  of  Disco  Bay,  Greenland.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  this  sea  is  frozen,  but,  while  hardly 
ever  free  of  ice,  there  are  normally  navigable  channels  along  the 
coasts  ^m  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September 
OMmected  by  transverse  channels.  The  bay  is  noted  as  a  centre 
of  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  At  more  than  one  point  a  depth 
exceeding  1000  fathoms  has  been  ascertained. 

Baffin  Land  is  a  barren  insular  tract,  induded  in  Franklin 
district,  Canada,  with  an  approximate  area  of  236,000  sq  m., 
situated  between  61*  and  90®  W  and  6i**  and  74°  N  The 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  are 
deeply  indented  by  large  bays  induding  Frobisher  and  Home 
Bays,  Cumberiand  Sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet.  Baffin  Land  Is 
separated  from  Greenland  by  Baffin  Bay  and  Davis  Strait,  from 
Ungava  by  Hudson  Strait,  from  Keewatin  and  Mdville  Peninsula 
by  Fox  (^hannd  and  Fury-and-HecIa  Strait,  from  Boothia 
Peninsula  and  North  Somerset  by  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  and 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  and  from  North  Devon  by  Lancaster 
Sound.  Various  names  are  given  to  various  parts  of  the  land— • 
thus  the  north-western  part  is  called  Cockbum  Land,  farther 
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otst  h  VoTfih' CiShmtyi  on  tie  «itfieflie  eastern  peninsula,  are 
Cmnhedand  and  Penny  Lands,  while  the  southern  is  called 
Heta  Incognita;  in  the  vtist  is  Fox  Land.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  intenor  are  two  lai|;e  lakes,  Amadjnak^  which  lies 
ftt  an  altitude  ol  28$  IL,  and  Nettiling  or  Kennedy. 

BAfiAMOTO,  &  seaport  of  Oerman  East  Africa  in  6"*  33'  S., 
38^  55"  E.  Pq|>.  about  18,000,  indoding  a  considorable  number 
of  Kitiah  Indians.  Being  tim  ptMt  on  the  mainland  nearest  the 
town  of  Zanzibar,  26  m.  dutant,  Bagamoyo  became  the  starting- 
point  for  caravans  to  the  great  lakes,  and  an  entrep6t  of  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  oMitlnent.  It  p<Mseases  no  natural  harbour. 
The  beach  slopes  gently  down  and  ships  anchor  about  2  m. 
off  the  coast.  The  town  is  oriental  in  character.  The  buildings 
indude  the  residence  of  thc^  administrator,  barracks,  a  govern- 
ment school  for  natives,  a  mosque  and  Hindu  temple,  and  the 
estaUishment  of  the. Mission  du  Sacri  Ccntr,  which  possesses 
a  large  plantation  of  coco-nut  palms.  Bagamoyo  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  Zanzibar  and  with  the  other  coast  towns 
of  German  East  Africa,  and  has  regular  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Zanzibar.  Of  the  explorers  who  made  Bagamoyo 
the  starting-pomt  for  their  journeys  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
file  most  illustrious  were  Six  Richard  Burton,  J.  H.  Speke, 
J.  A.  Grant  and  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley. 

BA&AIELLB  (French,  from  Ital.  bagatdla,  bagflta,  a  trifle), 
primarily  a  thing  of  trifling  importance.  The  name,  thou^ 
Trench,  is  given  to  a  game  which  b  probably  of  English  origin, 
though  its  conn^on  widi  the  skavel-board  of  Cotton's  CompleU 
CoMiesfrrisverydoubtfuL  Strutt  does  not  mention  it.  The  game 
is  very  likely  a  modification,  of  billiards,  and  is  played  on  an 
oblong  board  or  table  varying  in  size  from  6  ft.  by  x^  ft.  to  10  ft. 
by  3  ft.  The  bed  of  the  table  is  generally  made  of  slate,  although , 
in  the  smaller  sizes,  wood  covered  with  green  cloth  is  often  used. 
The  sides  arc^  cushioned  with  india-rubber.  The  head  is  scmi- 
ciicalar  and  fitted  with  9  numbered  cups  set  into  the  bed, 
their  numbers  showing  the  amount  scored  by  putting  a  ball  into 
them.  An  ordinary  billiard-cue  and  nine  balls,  one  black,  four 
red  and  four  white,  are  used.  The  bbck  ball  is  placed  upon  a 
spot  about  9  in.  in  front  of  hole  x,  and  about  x8  in.  from 
the  player's  end  of  the  board  a  line  (the  baulk)  is  drawn  across 
it,  behind  which  is  another  spot  for  the  player's  ball.  (These 
measurements  of  course  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  table.) 
Some  modem  tables  have  pockets  as  wcU  as  cups. 

BdfflidU  Froper^'^The  Haudt  ball  having  been  i^ced  on  the 
npper  spot,  the  phiyers  *'  string  "  for  the  lead,  the  winner  being 
that  player  who  plays  hb  ball  into  the  highest  hole.  Any 
number  may  play,  either  separately,  or  in  6ide&  Each  player 
in  turn  i^ys  all  eight  balls  up  the  table,  no  score  being  aUowed 
until  a  ball  has  touched  th^  black  ball,  the  object  being  to  play 
as  many  haXt&  as  possible  into  the  holes,  the  black  ball  counting 
double.  Balls  mbsfaig  the  black  at  the  beginning,  those  rolling 
back  across  the  baulk-line,  and  those  forced  off  the  table  are 
'*  dead  "  for  that  round  and  removed.  The  game  is  decided  by 
the  aggrn^ate  store  made  in  an  agreed  number  of  rounds. 

Sans  £isa^-— This  is  a  French  form  of  the  game.  Two  players 
take  part,  one  using  the  red  and  one  the  white  balls.  After 
stringing  for. lead,  the  leader  plays  at  the  black,  forfeiting  a 
ImII  tf  he  misses.  His  opponent  then  plays  at  the  black  if  it 
has  not  been  touched^  otherwise  any  way  he  likes,  and  each 
then  plays  alternately,  the  object  being  to  hole  the  black  and  his 
own  bails,  the  wixmer  being  the  one  who  scores  the  hij^est 
iramber  of  points.  If  a  player  holes  <me  of  bis  opponoit's  balls 
it  is  scored  for  his  <q^)onciit.  The  game  is  decided  by  a  certain 
number  of  rounds,  or  by  points,  usually  21  or  3x.  In.  other 
matters  the  rules  of  bagatelle  apply. 

The  Canntm  Gam*, — ^This  is  usually  considered  the  best  and 
most  scientific  of  bagatelle  varieties.  Tables  without  cups  are 
sometimes  tised.  As  in  billiards  three  balls  are  required,  the 
white,  8pot*white  and  black,  the  last  being  spotted  and  the 
Don-stxikef 's  ball  placed  midway  between  holes  x  and  9.  The 
<4>ject  of  the  game  is  to  make  cannons  (caroms),  balls  played 
into  luHes,  at  the  same  time  counting  the  number  of  the  holes, 
b«t  if  a  ball  falls  iiito  a  hole  during  a  play  in  which  no  cannon 


IB  made  the  score  counts  for  the  adversary.  If  the  striker's  baU 
is  holed  he  plays  from  baulk;  if  an  Object-ball,  it  is  spotted  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  A  cannon  counts  2;  missing 
the  white  object-ball  scores  x  to  the  adversary;  missing  the 
black,  5  to  the  adversary.  If  there  are  pockets,  the  striker  scores 
2  for  holing  the  white  object-ball  and  3  for  h(^g  the  Mack, 
but  a  cannon  must  be  made  by  the  same  stroke;  otherwise  the 
score  counts  for  the  adversary. 

The  Irish  Cannon  Game. — ^The  rules  of  the  cannon  game 
apply,  except  that  in  all  cases  pocketed  balls  eount  for  the 
adversary. 

liississippL^^Tbis  variation  is  played  with  a  bridge  pierced 
with  9  on  more  arches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  table,  the 
ardies  being  numbered  from  i  upwards.  All  nine  balls  are  usually 
played,  thou^  the  black  is  sometimes  omitted,  each  player 
having  a  roimd,  the  object  being  to  send  the  balls  through  the 
arches.  Tbis  may  not  be  done  directly,  but  the  balls  must  strike 
a  cushion  first,  the  black,  if  used,  counting  double  the  arch  made. 
If  a  ball  is  played  through  an  arch,  without  first  striking  a  cushion, 
the  score  goes  to  the  adversary,  but  another  ball,  lying  in  front 
of  the  bridge,  may  be  sent  through  by  the  cue-ball  if  the  latter 
has  struck  a  cushion.  If  a  ball  falls  into  a  cup  the  striker  scores 
the  value  of  the  cup  as  wdl  as  of  the  arch. 

Trou  Itadame. — ^This  is  a  game  similar  to  Mississippi,  with 
the  exceptions  that  the  ball  need  not  be  played  on  to  a  cushion, 
and  that,  if  a  ball  falb  into  a  cup,  the  opponent  scores  the  value 
of  the  cup  and  not  the  striker. 

BeU'Bagatelie  is  played  on  a  board  provided  with  cups,  arches 
from  which  bells  hang,  and  stalls  eadi  marked  with  a  number. 
The  ball  is  played  up  the  side  and  rolls  down  the  board,  which 
is  slightly  inclined,  through  the  arches  or  into  a  cup  or  stall,  the 
winner  scoring  the  highest  with  a  certain  number  of  balls. 

BAGDAD,  or  Baghdad,  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
between  Persia  and  the  Syrhin  desert^  and  inkluding  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Babylonia.  The  original  vilayet  extended 
from  Mardin  on  the  N.  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and 
from  the  river  Khabor  on  the  W.  to  the  Per^n  frontier  on 
the  E.  From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  this  region 
was  annexed  by  the  Turks,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad  was  the  largest  province  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  constituting  at  times  an  almost  independent 
principality.  Since  t^en,  however,  it  has  lost  much. of  its  im- 
portance and  all  of  its  indicpendence.  The  first  reduction  in  size 
occurred  in  1857,  when  some  of  the  western  portion  of  the  vilayet 
was  added  to  the  newly  created  sanjak  of  Zor.  In  1878  the 
Mosul  vilayet  was  created  out  of  its  northern,  and  in  1884  the 
Basra  vilayet  out  of  its  southern  sanjaks.  At  the  present  time 
it  extends  from  a  point  just  below  Kut  el-Amara  to  a  point 
somewhat  above  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  and  from  a  point  somewhat 
below  Samawa  to  a  point  a  little  above  Anah  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  still,  territorially,  the  largest  province  of  the  empire,  and 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  Euphrates-Tigris 
valleys;  but  while  possessing  great  possibilities  for  fertility,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vilayet  is  to-day  a  desert,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  irrigation  canals  on  which  the  fertility  of 
the  valley  depends.  From  the  latitude  of  Bagdad  northward 
the  region  between  the  two  rivers  is  an  arid,  waterless,  limestone 
steppe,  inhabited  only  by  roving  Arabs.  From  the  latitude  of 
Bagdad  southward  the  country  b  entirely  alluvial  soil,  depo»led 
by  the  rivers  Tigrband  Euphrates,  possessing  great  possibilities 
of  fertility,  but  absolutely  flat  and  subject  to  inundations  at  the 
time  of  flood  of  the  two  rivers.S  At  that  season  much  of  the 
country,  including  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Bagdad,  is 
under  water.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  a  large  part  of  the 
country  b  a  parched  and  barren. desert,  an(f  mmch  of  the  re- 
mainder swfonps  and  lagoons.  Wherever  there  b  any  pretence 
at  irrigation,  along  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers  -and  by 
the  few  canab  which  are  still  in  exbtence,  the  yield  b  enormous, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagdad  and  Hilla  seem  to  be  one  great  palm  garden. 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  personally  acquired  large  tracts  of  land 
in  various  paru  of  the  vibyet.    Thea«  to-called  scnnitks  are 
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well  fanned  aad  lanagwl^  in  tontpkuous  ooatnst  witli  the  tur^ 
roondiag  territory.  Caaals  and  dikes  have  been  oonstrocted  to 
control  and  distribute  the  much-needed  water,  and  the  offidab 
are  housed  in  new  buildings  of  substantial  appeacMice*  Indeed, 
wherever  one  finds  a  new  and  prosperous-looking  village,  it  may 
be  assumed  to  bekmg  to  the  sultan.  These  sennit  axe  an 
advantage  to  the  country  in  that  they  give  security  to  their 
immediate  region  and  certain  employment  to  some  part  of  its 
population.  On  the  oUicb  hand,  they  withdrew  large  tracts  of 
fertile  and  productive  land  from  taxation  (one-half  of  the 
cidtivated  land  of  the  vilayet  was  said  to  be  administered  for 
the  sultan's  privy  purse),  and  thus  gveatly  Mduced  the  revenue 
of  the  vilayet. 

The  chief  city  id  the  vilayet  is  its  c^>ital,  Bagdad  Between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  plateau  lie  the  sacred  dties  of 
Kerbela  or  Me^ed-Hosain,  and  N^f  or  Meshed  AU,  with  a 
pc^Milation  of  x>,ooo  to  60,000  each,  while  a  number  of  towns, 
varying  in  population  from  3000  to  xo,ooo,  are  foimd  along  the 
Euphrates  (AJiah,  Hit,  Romadich,  Musseyib,  Hilla,  DiWanieh 
and  Samawa)  and  the  Tigru  (Tekrit,  Samarra  and  Kut  d- 
Amara).  The  settled  populaticm  lies  entirdy  along  the  banks 
of  these  streams  and  the  canals  and  lagoons  westward  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  Kerbcia  and  NejeL  Away  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  between  the  Euj^uates  and  the  Tigris  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  Pcrsiaji  mountains,  are  tribes  of  wandering 
Arabs,  some  of  whom  possess  great  b^kds  oi  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
asses  and  camels,  while  in  and  by  the  marshes  other  tribes,  in 
the  transition  irtage  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  life,  own 
great  herds  of  buffaloea.  Of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes,  the  most 
powerful  is  the  gr«it  tribe  of  Shammar,  which  ranges  over  all 
Mesopotamia.  In  January  and  February  th^  descend  as  low 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Diwanieh  in  such  numbers  that  even 
Bagdad  is  afraid.  Here  and  there  are  regions  occapied  by  a 
semi-sedentaiy  population,  called  Madan^  occupying  reed  huts 
huddled  around  mud  castles,  called  tueftul.  These,  like  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  are  practically  independent,  waging  constant 
warfare  am<»ig  themsdves  and  paying  an  uncertain  tribute  to 
the  Turkish  government.  In  general,  Turkish  rule  is  confined 
to  the  villages,  towns  and  dties  along  the  river  banks,  in  and  by 
which  garrisons  are  located.  Since  the  time  (1868-1872)  of  Midhat 
Pasha,  who  did  much  to  bring  the  independent  Arab  tribes  under 
control^  the  Turkish  government  has  been,  however,  gradually 
strengthening  its  grip  on  the  country  4uid*eztendio8  the  area  of 
conscription  and  taxation.  But  from  both  the  radal  and  religious 
standpoint,  the  Arab  and  Persian  Sht'as,  who  constitute  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population,  regard  the  Turksas  fordgaecsand  tyrants 

Of  crops  the  vilayet  produces  wheat  (wjuch  is  indigenous), 
rice,  barley  (which  takes  the  place  of  oats  as  food  lor  hones), 
durra  (a  coarse,  maiee-like  grain),  sesame,  cotton  and  tobtcoo; 
of  fruits,  the  date,  orange,  lonott,  fig,  banana  aad  pomegranate. 
The  country  is  naturally  tredeas,  oitcept  for  the  tamarisk,  which 
grows  by  the  swamps  and  along  the  riverjbeds.  Here  And  there 
one  sees  a  solitary  HJsaf  tree,  or  a  small  plantatioa  of  poplan 
or  white  jnulberries,  which  trees,  with  the  date-palm,  oonstitiite 
the  only  timber  of  the  country.  The  wiUows  reported  by  some 
travellers  are  in  reality  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  poplar. 

Besides  the  bufiEak>es  and  a  few  humped  Indian  oxen,  there 
are  no  cattle  in  the  country^  Of  wild  animals,  the  pig,  hyena, 
jackal,  antdope  and  hare  are  extremdy  nomoous;  lk>ns  are 
still  found,  and  wolves  aad  foxes  are  not  uncommon.  Snipe  and 
various  spedcs  of  wild  fowl  are  found  in  the  marshes,  and 
pdicans  and  storks  abound  along  the  banks  of  the  Ei^^hrates 
and  Tigris.  Fish  are  caught  in  great  numben  in  the  riven  and 
marehes,  chiefly  barbd  and  carp,  and  the  latter  attain  so  great 
a  sire  that  one  is  a  sufficient  load  for  an  aaa.  The  prindpal 
exports  of  the  province  are  coarse  wool,  hides,  dates  aim!  horses. 
At  various  points,  especially  at  Hit,  and  from  Hit  southward  ak>ng 
the  edge  oif  the  Arabian  plateau  occur  bitunen,  naphtha  'and 
white  petroteum  springs,  all  of  which  remain  undevdoped.  The 
climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  97^  F. 
From  April  to  November  no  rain  faUs;  in  Norember  thA  rains 
fiommeoce,  and  during  the  winter  the  thermometer  falls  to  46*  F. 
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CholBrii  is  codeaic  itt  MBe  pivtn  of  the  Vflaytt,  and  b«|on 
187s  the  same  was  true  of  the  bubonic  piagne.  At  that  date 
this  disease  was  stamped  out  by  cneigetk  measnes  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  but  it  has  reappeared  again  in  recent  yean^ 
introduced  apparently  from  India  or  Persia  by  pilgrii^s.  Then 
are  four  great  centres  of  pflgrimage  for  Shi'ite  Moslems  in  the 
vilayet,  Samarra,  Kazemain,  a  suburb  of  Bagdad,  Kerbela  and 
Nejd.  These  wn  visited  aanualfy  1^  tens  of  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  surrounding  tepons,  but  also  from 
Ptnia  and  India;  many  of  whom  bring  their  deftd  to  be'buried 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  tombs. 

Unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous,  is  another  disease,  the  so-called 

Bagdad  date-mark,"  kncnm  elsewhere  as  the  "Aleppo  button," 
&c  This  disease  extends  along  the  riven  Tigris  and  Euphratn, 
and  the  country  adjacent  from  Aleppo  and  Diarbekr  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  dthough  there  are  individual  towns  and  regions 
in  this  territory  which  seem  to  be  exempt.  It  shows  itself  as  a 
boil,  attacking  the  face  and  extremities.  It  ^>peara  in  two 
forms,  known  to  the  natives  aa  male  and  female  respectively. 
The  former  is  a  dry  scaly  sore,  and  the  latter  a  running,  open  bofl. 
It  is  not  painful  but  leaves  ugly  scars.  The  natives  aU  carry 
somewhflre  on  thdr  ^ce,  neck,  hands,  arms  or  feet  the  scan  of 
these  boib  whidi  they  have  had  as  diildren.  European  children 
bom  in  the  country  are  apt  to  be  seriously  disfigured,  as  in  thdr 
case  the  boils  almost  invariably  appear  on  the  face,  and  whereas 
native  children  have  as  a  rule  but  one  boil,  those  bom  of  European 
parents  will  have  several.  Adult  foreignen  visiting  the  country 
are  also  Vifh\t  to  be  attacked,  and  women,  espeddly,  rafdy  escape 
disfigurement  if  they  stay  in  the  country  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  boils  last  for  about  a  year,  after  iddch  there  is  no  mora 
likelihood  Of  a  recurrence  oi  the  trouble  than  hi  the  case  of 
smallpox. 

The  area  of  the  vilayet  is  54*480  sq.  m.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  853,000;  Christiana,  8000,  prindpally  Nestorians 
or  Chaldaeans;  Jews,  54,000;. Moslems,  790,000,  of  whom  the 
larger  part  are  Sfai'as. 

See  G.  le  Stranee.  Baghdad  under  the  Ahbasid  Caliphate  (1901); 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (Cambridge.  1905);  V.  Cuinet, 
La  Turquie  d'Asie  (Pari*.  1890);  J.  P.  Peters.  Nippur  (New 
York  and  London.  1897);  Ed.  Sachau,  Am  Buphrat  und  Tigris 
(Ldpdg.  1900);  A.  V.  Geere.  By  Nile  and  Euphrates  (Edinburgh, 
1904).  (J.  P.  Pn.) 

BAGDAD,  or  Baoidmd,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  vilayet 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  headquarten  of  the  VI.  Army 
Corps,,  which  garrisons  also  the  Basra  and  Mosul  viiajrets.  It 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tigris,  in  an  extensive  desert  plain 
wfaich  has  acarcdy  a  tree  or  village  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
in  latitude  sz'*  20'  N.,  longitude  44"*  24'  E.  At  this  point  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euf^intn  approach  eadi  other  most  nearly, 
the  distance  between  them  being  little  more  than  25  m.  At 
this  point  also  the  two  riven  are  connected  by  a  canal,  the 
northernmost  of  a  series  of  canals  which  formerly  united  the  two 
great  waterways,  and  at  the  sanse  tone  irrigated  the  intervening 
plain.  '  This  canal,  the  Sakhlawieh  (formeriy  Isa),  leaves  the 
Euphrates  a  few  miles  above  Fduja  and  the  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Anbar.  As  it  approaches  Bagdad 
it  spreads  out  in  a  great  marsh,  and  finally,  ttuough  the  Masudi 
caiud,  which  endrdes  western  Bagdad,  enters  the  Tigris  bdow 
the  town.  At  the  time  of  Chesney's  survey  of  the  Euphrates  in 
x8j8  this  canal  was  still  navigable  for  craft  of  some  siae.  At 
present  it  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  floods 
which  periodically  turn  Bagdad  into  an  isbnd  dty,  and  some* 
times  threaten  to  overwfadm  the  dikes  which  protect  it  and 
to  submerge  it  entirdy. 

The  original  dty  of  Bagdad  was  built  on  the  westem  bank  of 
the  Ti^is,  but  this  is  now,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  little 
more  than  a  suburb  of  the  larger  and  more  important  dty  on 
the  eastern  shores  the  former  containing  an  area  of  only  146  acres 
within  the  walls,  while  the  latter  extends  over  591  acres.  Both 
the  eastern  and  the  western  part  of  the  dty  were  formeriy 
eadoeed  by  brick  walls,  with  large  round  iowen  at  the  prindpal 
angles  and  smaller  towen  intervAlng  at  shorter  dbtancet,  tlw 
whole  surrounded  by  adeep  fbessi  .There  were  threegatei  In  tht 
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nMUrn  dty  and  fotir  in  the  cutem;  mut  of  the  Utter,  bowever, 
oa  the  north  tide,  celled  "  Gate  of  the  Tdbnwn  "  from  an 
Asabk  inecription  bearing  the  date  aj>.  laio,  haa  lemained 
doaed  aince  the  capture  of  the  dty  by  Morad  IV.  in  1638. 
These  waib  all  feU  mto  decay  k>Bg  since;  at  places  they  were 
used  as  bock  quarries,  and  finally  the  great  reforming  governor, 
(186^1872),  Midhat  Pasha,  following  the  example  set  by  many 
European  dties,  undertook  to  destroy  them  altogether  and  utilise 
the  free  space  thus  obtained  as  a  public  park  and  espUnade. 
His  plans  were  only  partially  carried  oat.  At  present  fragments 
of  the  walls  exist  bere  and  there,  with  the  great  ditch  about 
them,  while  elsewhere  a  line  of  mounds  marks  thdr  course.  A 
gieat  portion  of  the  ground  within  the  wall  lines  is  not  occupied 
by  buildings,  espedsUy  in  the  north-westeni  quarter;  knd 
even  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  near  the  river,  a 
conaidcrable  q>ace  between  the  houses  is  occupied  by  gardens, 
what  pomegranates,  figs,  ocnnges,  lemons  and  date-palms  grow 
in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  dty,  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
has  the  appearance  of  rising  oat  of  Uie  midst  of  trees. 

Akmg  the  Tigris  the  dty  q>rcads  out  into  siUnirbs,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Kagrmain,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
northward,  opposite  which  on  the  eastern  side  lies  lluazaaro. 
The  former  of  these  is  connected  with  western  Bagdad  by  a  very 
primitive  horse-tramway^  aho  a  relk  of  Midhat  Pasha's  reforms. 
The  two  parts  of  the  dty  are  joined  by  pontoon  bridges,  one  in 
thesoburbaandoneinthemaindty.  The  Tigris  is  at  this  point 
aoBsO  275  yds.  wide  and  very  deep.  Its  banks  are  of  mud, 
with  no  other  retaining  walls  tiun  those  formed  by  the  founda- 
tieas  of  the  houses,  "Mch  are  consequently  always  lUblk  to  be 
nadermined  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  western  part  of 
the  dty,  which  is  very  hrrsgular  in  shape,  is  occupied  entirely  by 
Sbi*as.  It  has  its  own  shops,  baxaars,  mosinies,  ftc.,  and  con- 
stitutes a  quarter  by  itself.  Beyond  the  waU  line  on  that  side 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  visible  in  various  directions, 
and  the  pfadn  is  strewn  with  fragmenU  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
rubbish.  A  borying-grouod  has  also  extended  itself  over  a 
luge  tract  of  land,  formerly  occupied  by  the  streeu  of  the  dty. 
The  form  of  the  new  or  eastern  dty  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
about  1500  paces  in  length  by  800  in  breadth.  The  town  has 
been  built  without  the  sli^test  regard  to  regularity;  the 
streets  are  even  more  intricate  and  winding  than  those  in  most 
other  Eastern  towns,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  bosaars  and 
some  open  squares,  the  inurior  Is  little  else  than  a  labyrinth  of 
aOeyt  and  passages.  The  streets  are  unpaved  and  in  many 
piaocs  00  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scaroely  pass  each 
other;  as  it  is  seldom  that  the  houses  have  windows  facing  the 
tiwroughfares,  and  the  doors  are  small  and  mean,  they  present 
on  both  sides  the  glooniy  appearance  of  dead  walls.  AM  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  constructed  of  furnace- 
bamt  bricks  of  a  yeHowfsh-red  colour,  prindpally  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  other  places,  chiefly  Madain  (Ctestphon),  Wasit  and 
Bal^lon,  which  have  been  phtndered  at  varioos  times  to  furaiBh 
materials  for  the  osnstruction  of  Bagdad. 

The  houses  of  the  richer  classes  are  regubrly  bufit  about  an 
Interior  court.  The  ground  floor,  except  for  the  tmriab,  is  given 
op  to  kitchens,  stofe^rooms,  servanu'*  quarters,  subAcs,  &c 
The  pfindpal  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  open  diiocily  from 
a  covered  veranda,  which  is  reached  by  an  open  staiwase  from 
the  court.  These  constitute  the  winter  rerfdenoe  of  the  family, 
reception  rooms,  kc.  The  roofs  of  the  housea  ara  aB  flat,  sur- 
loandcd  by  parapets  of  sufAdent  hdght  to  protect  them  from 
the  observation  of  the  dwellers  opposite,  and  separate  them 
from  their  neighbours.  In  the  summer  the  population  sleeps 
and  dines  npon  the  roofs,  wMch  thus  constitute  to  alt  Intents  a 
third  storey.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  so  (far  as  fan^  Hfe  is 
concerned,  is  spent  in  the  serdab,  a  cellar  sank  somewhat  bc(k>w 
the  tevd  of  the  courtyard,  damp  fft>m  frequent  wettings,  with  its 
baM  windows  covered  with  hurtfes  thatched  with  camel  thorn 
and  kept  drinking  with  water.  Otfcasion^y  the  ser4*b$  are 
provided  with  punkahs. 

Samelimes,  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Angust,  when 
te  j*cHH  or  saoch  wind  Is  Mowiag,  the  thorBoneter  at  break 


of  day  is  known  to  stand  at  iis*  P.,  whHe  at  noon  It  rises  to 
119**  and  a  little  before  two  o'clock  to  122*,  standing  at  sunset 
at  1 14^,  but  this  scale  of  temperature  is^exceptional.  Ordinarily 
during  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  averages  from 
about  75**  at  sunrise  to  107^  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  day. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  always  a  breese,  usually  from  the  N.W.,  this  heat 
is  felt  much  less  than  a  greatly  lower  temperature  in  a  more 
humid  atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  nights  are  almost  invariably 
cool. 

Formeriy  Bagdad  waa  inteiaected  by  innumerable  canals  and 
aqueducts  whidi  carried  the  water  of  both  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  through  the  streets  and  into  the  houses.  To-day 
these  have  all  vanished,  with  the  exception  of  one  aqueduct 
which  still  conveys  the  water  of  the  Ttgris  to  the  shrine  of  Abd 
al-Qadir  (ul-Ka<hr).  The  present  popubtion  draws  its  water 
directly  from  the  Tigris^  and  it  is  distributed  through  the  city 
in  goi^-skins  carried  on  die  backs  of  men  and  asses.  Thefeis,oif 
coune,  no  sewerage  system,  the  soriaces  of  the  streets  serving  that 
purpose,  and  what  garbage  and  refuse  is  not  consumed  by  the 
dog  scavengers  washes  down  into  the  Tigris  at  the  same  place 
from  whidi  the  water  for  drinking  is  drawn.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  insanitary  conditions  the  death-rate  is  very  high,  and 
in  case  of  epidemics  the  mortality  is  enormous.  At  such  times 
a  large  port  of  the  population  leaves  the  dty  and  encamps  in  the 
desert  northwanL 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  of  the  dty,  such  as  they  are; 
lie  in  the  eastern  section  along  the  rtver  bank.  To  the  north, 
just  within  the  old  wall  line,  stands  the  dtadel,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  with  a  lofty  clock-tower  which  commands  an  excellent 
view.  To  the  south  of  this,  also  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  Mrof  or 
palace  Of  the  Turidsh  governor,  distinguished  rather  for  extent 
than  grandeur.  It  is  comparatively  SMdem,  built  at  dilTerent 
periods,  a  large  and  confused  structure  without  proportion, 
beauty  or  strength.  Somewhat  farther  southwaM,  Just  below 
the  pontoon  bridge,  staiKls  the  custom  house,  which  occupies 
the  site  and  is  built  out  of  the  material  of  the  medreseh  or 
college  of  Mostansir  (a.o.  1233).  Of  the  original  building  of  the 
ca^ph  Mostansir  all  that  remains  is  a  minaret  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  outer  walls.  Farther  down  are  the  imposing 
buildings  of  the  British  residency.  The  German  consulate  also 
is  on  the  river-front.  As  in  all  Mahommedan  dties,  the  mosques 
are  conspicuous  objects.  Of  these  very  few  are  old.  The 
Marjanieh  mosque,  not  far  from  the  minaret  of  Mostansir, 
although  its  body  is  modem,  has  some  remains  of  old  and  very 
rich  arabesque  work  on  its  surface,  dating  from  the  14th  century.' 
The  door  is  formed  by  a  lofty  ardi  of  the  pointed  form  guarded 
on  both  sides  with  red  bands  eaquisitdy  sculptured  and  having 
numerous  inscriptions.  The  mosque  of  Khaseki,  supposed  to 
have  been  an  old  Christian  church,  is  diiefly  distinguished  for 
its  prayer  niche,  whidi,  instead  of  being  a  simple  recess,  is 
crowned  by  a  Roman  arch,  with  squaro  pedestals,  spirally 
fluted  shafts  and  a  rich  capiul  of  flowers,  with  a  fine  fan  or 
shell-top  in  the  Roman  style.  The  building  in  its  present  form 
bears  the  date  of  aj>.  1682,  but  the  sculptmes  which  it  contains 
belong  probably  to  the  time  of  the  caliphate.  The  minaret  of 
Suk  d-Ghad,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  dty,  dates  from 
the  X3th  century.  The  other  mosques,  of  which  there  are  about 
thirty  within  the  walls,  exduding  the  chapels  and  i>laces'  of 
prayer,  are  all  of  recent  erection.  Most  <^  them  are  surmounted 
by  brig;bt'<otoured  cupolas  and  minarets.  The  Mosque  of  the 
Vizier,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  pontoon  bridge,^ 
has  a  fine  dome  and  a  lofty  minaret,  and  the  Great  Mosque  in, 
the  square  of  el  Mddnn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  strai,  it 
also  a  noble  building. 

The  other  mosques  do  not  merit  any  partkular  attention,  and 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  Bagdad  architecture  is  ndthcr 
distinctive  nor  Imposing.  Such  attractfons  as  the  bulldfngs 
possess  are  due  rather  to  the  richly  coloured  tfles  with  which 
many  of  them  aro  adorned,  or  to  inscriptions,  Vke  the  Kufic 
inscription,  dated  aj>>  944,  on  the  ruined  iekke  of  ^e  Bektash 
dervishes  in  nvftem  Bagdad.    More  important  than  the  mosques' 
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proptf  ara  the  tomb  moeque^  Of  these,  the  most  important  and 
most  imposing  is  that  of  Kazemain,  in  the  northern  suburb  of 
the  western  city.  Here  arc  buried  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  the 
successors  of  Ali,  recognized  by  Shi*as,  namely  Musa  Ibn  Ja'far 
el-Razim,  and  his  grandson,  Mahommed  Ibn  Ali  d-Jawad. 
In  its  present  form  this  nMsque  dates  from  the  19th  century. 
The  two  great  domes  above  the  tombs,  the  four  lofty  minarets 
and  part  of  the  fa^e  of  this  shxine,  are  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  from  whatever  direction  the  traveler  approaches  Ballad, 
its  glittering  domes  and  minarets  are  the.  first  objects  which 
meet  his  eye.  It  is  one  of  the  four  great  shrines  of  the  Shi'ite 
^Moslems  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad.  Christians  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  its  precincts,  and  the  population  of  the  Kazcmain 
quarter  is  so  knatical  that  it  is  difficult  and  even  dangerous  to 
approach  it. 

In  the  suburb  of  Muazzam,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  river, 
is  the  tomb  of  AbQ  ^anifa  ig.v.),  the  canon  lawyer.  There  b  a 
large  mosque  with  a  painted  dome  connected  with  this  tomb, 
jwhich  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Sunni  Moslems,  but  it 
seems  cheap  and  unworthy  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  Kazemain.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  lower  down, 
is  the  shrine  of  Abd  al-Q(^dir  al-Jihini  (of  Jilan),  founder  of  the 
Q&dirite  (Kadaria)  sect  of  dervishes,  also  a  noted  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  original  tomb  was  erected  about  a.d.  1353, 
but  the  present  fine  dome  above  the  grave  is  later  by  at  least 
two  or  three  centuries.  The  possessor  or  controller  of  this 
wealthy  mosque  is  the  nakib,  locally  pronounced  najceb^  or 
marshal  of  the  nobles,  whose  office  is  to  determine  vdio  are 
Se'ids,  ij^  entitled  to  wear  the  green  turban.  He  is  second 
only  to  the  governor  or  vali  pasha  in  power,  and  indeed  his 
influenpe  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  official  ruler  of  the 
vilayet  Just  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  western  city  lies  the 
tomb  and  shrine  of  Ma'ruf  Karkhi,  dating  from  aj>.  1215,  which 
also  ii  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Close  to  this  stands  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Sitte  Zobeide  (Zobaida),  with  its  octagonal  base  and 
pineapple  d<»ne,  one  <^  the  most  conspicuous  and  ctuious  objects 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad.  Unfortunately  it  is  rapidly 
falling  into  decay.  K.  Niebuhr  reports  that  in  his  day  (a  .d.  i  750) 
this  tomb  bore  an  inscription  setting  forth  that  Ayesha  Khanum, 
the  wife  of  the  governor  of  Bagdad,  was  buried  here  in  1488, 
her  grave  having  been  made  in  the  ancient  sepulchre  of  the  lady 
Zobeide  (Zobaida),  granddaughter  of  C^ph  Mansur  and  wife  of 
Harun  al-Rashid,  who  died  in  a.d.  831.  The  tomb  was  restored 
at  the  time  of  her  burial,  at  which  date  it  was  already  andent, 
and  it  was  evidently  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Zobeide.  Con- 
temporary historians,  however,  state  that  Zobdde  was  actually 
buried  in  Kazemain,  and  moreovei^  early  writers,  who  describe 
the  neighbouring  tomb  and  shrine  of  Ma*ruf  Karkhi,  make  no 
reference  to  this  monument 

About  3  m.  west  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates  road,  in 
or  by  a  grove  of  trees,  stands  the  shrine  and  tomb  of  Nabi 
Yusha  or  Kohen  Yusha,  a  place  of  monthly  pilgrimage  to  the 
Jews,  who  believe  it  to  be  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Joshua,  son 
of  Josedech,  the  high  priest  at  the  dose  of  the  exilian  period. 
This  is  one  of  four  similar  Jewish  shrines  in  Irak;  the  others 
being  the  tomb  of  Ezra  on  the  Shatt  d-Arab  near  Koma,  the 
tomb  of  Ezekid  in  the  vflUige  of  Kefil  near  Kufa,  and  the  wdl 
ofDanidnearHillah.  This  shrine  is  also  venerated  by  Modems, 
who  call  it  the  tomb  of  Yusuf  (Joseph).  The  Jews  bury  here 
their  chief  priests,  a  right  the  Modems  at  times  contest,  and  in 
1889  a  serious  conflict  between  Jews  and  Moslems  resulted  from 
an  attempt  of  the  former  to  exercise  this  right 

There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty  kkans  or  caravanserais  in 
Bagdad  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  merchants  and  their 
goods,  none  of  which  is  of  any  importance  as  a  building,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  khan  dkAnrtmeh  adjoining  the 
Marjanieh  mosque,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  This  dates 
from  AJ>.  1356,  and  is  said  to  occupy  the  ute  of  an  andent 
Christian  church.  Its  vaulted  roof  is  a  fine  ^wdmen  of  Saracenic 
brickwork.  In  recent  years  the  demands  of  modem  travd  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  hotel,  which  affords  comforuble 
accommodatioa  according  to  Europeaa  metbodSb  _  Ihere  is 


also  an  English  dub^houae.  There  ate  said  to  be  about  fif^ 
baths  in  Bagdad,  but  in  general  they  are  inferior  ih  constructioo 
and  accommodation.  'Die  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  extensive 
and  wdl  stocked,  and  while  not  so  fine  in  construction  as  those 
of  some  other  Eastern  dries,  they  are  moie  interesting  in  thcdc 
contents  and  industries,  because  Bagdad  has  on  the  whde  been 
less  affected  by  foreign  innovations.  Several  of  the  bazaars  are 
vaulted  over  with  brickwork,  but  the  greater  number  arc  merdy 
covered  with  flat  beams  which  support  roofs  of  dried  leaves  or 
branches  of  trees  a^d  grass.  Tlie  streets  of  the  entire  business 
section  of  the  dty  are  roofed  over  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
summer  months  the  shdter  from  the  sun  is  very  gratdul,  but  in 
the  winter  these  streets  are  extremely  trying  to  the  foreign  visitor, . 
owing  to  their  darkness  and  their  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere. 

Bagdad  ii  about  500  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  following  the 
course  of  the  river.  It  maintains  steam  communication  with 
Basra,  its  port,  which  is  situated  on  the  Shatt  d-Arab,  somewhat 
more  than  50  m.  from  the  Persian  (>ulf ,  by  means  of  two  lines 
of  steamers,  one  English  and  one  Turkidi.  British  steamers 
were  first  placed  upon  the  Tigris  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of 
Colond  F.  R.  Chesney,  in  1836.  Since  that  time,,  a  British  gun- 
boat has  been  stationed  bdore  the  residency,  and  British  steamers 
have  been  allowed  to  navigate  the  river.  Only  two  of  these, 
however,  maintain  a  weekly  connexion  with  Basra,  and  they  are 
quite  inadequate  to  the  freight  traffic  between  the  two  dties. 
The  anorc  numerous  vcssds  of  the  Turkish  service  are  so  small, 
so  inadequatdy  equipped  and  so  poorly  handled,  that  they 
are  used  for  dther  passenger  or  freight  tranqx>rt  only  by  those 
who  cannot  secure  the  services  of  the  British  steamers.  The 
navigation  of  the  Tigris  during  the  greater  party  of  its  course 
from  Bagdad  to  Koma  b  dow  and  uncertain.  The  river, 
running  through  an  absolutdy  flat  country,  composed  entirdy 
of  alluvial  soil,  is  apt  to  change  its  channel.  In  flood  time  the 
country  at  places  becomes  a  huge  lake,  through  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  the  channd.  In  the  dry  seastm,  tlie 
autumn  and  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  gA>und- 
ing  on  the  constantly  shifting  flats  and  shoals.  To  add  to  the 
uncertainties  of  navigation,  the  inhabitants  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the.stream  frequently  dig  new  canals  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, which  both  reduces  the  water  of  the  river  and  tends  to 
make  it  shift  its  channd.  Above  Bagdad  there  are  no  steamers 
on  the  Tigris,  but  sailing  vessds  of  30  tons  and  mwe  navigate 
the  river  to  Samarra  and  beyond.  >  The  characteristic  craft  for 
local  service  in  the  immediate  environment  of  Bagdad  is  th6 
kuja,  a  drcular  boat  of  basket-w<xk  covered  with  bitumen, 
often  of  a  size  sufiident  to  cany  five  ot  six  horses  and  a  doien 
men.  These  boats  have  been  employed  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  through  all  this  region,  and  are  often  depicted  on  the 
old  Assyrian  monuments.  Equally  ancient  are  the  rafts  called 
kdUkf  constructed  of  inflated  goatrskins,  covered  with  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  often  supporting  a  small  house  lor  paasengeca, 
which  descend  the  Tigris  from  above  Diarbekr.  The  wood  of 
these  rafts  is  sold  in  Bagdad,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  chief 
supply  of  wood  in  that  dty. 

Bagdad  also  lies  on  a  natural  line  of  communication  between 
Persia  and  the  west,  the  andent  caravan  route  from  Khorasan 
dffbouching  from  the  mountains  at  this  point,  while  another 
natural  caravan  route  led  up  the  Eui^irates  to  Syria  and  the 
Meditenaoeaa  and  still  another  up  the  Tigris  to  Armenia  and 
the  BhudL  Sea.  It  was  its  dtuation  at  the  centre  of  the  lines  of 
communication  between  India  and  Persia  and  the  west,  both  by 
land  and  water,  which  gave  the  dty  its  great  importance  in 
eariy  times.*  With  the  change  of  the  methods  of  transportation 
its  importance  has  naturally  declined.  The  trade  of  Persia  with 
the  west  now  passes  dther  through  the  ports  of  the  Persian  GnU 
or  northward  over  Ttebizond,  while  India  communicates  with 
the  west  directly  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Bagdad  is,  therefore, 
a  decayed  dty.  Money  is  scarce  among  all  classes,  and  the 
wages  of  common  labourers  are  scarcely  half  what  is  paid  in 
Syria.  It  is  still,  however,  the  centre  of  distribution  for  a  very 
,Jarget  if  scantily  popuhited,  country,  and  it  also  derives  much 
pB^t  fr»m  pil^ias^  lyi«g  as  it  does  on  tht  loute  which  Shi*itft 
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pfllgriiDS  from  Persia  must  take  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  dties. 
It  also  possesses  important  shrines  of  its  own  which  cause  many 
Ittlgrinis  to  linger  there,  and  wealthy  Indians  not  infrequently 
dioose  Bagdad  as  a  suitable  q>ot  in  which  to  end  their  days  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity.  There  has  also  ^rung  up  of  late  years 
considerable  direct  trade  between  the  European  and  American 
markets  and  Bagdad,  and  several  foreign  houses,  especially 
English,  have  established  themselves  there.  Germany  also  has 
invaded  this  markeL 

The  staple  articles  of  export  are  hides,  wool  and  dates..  The 
export  trade  of  Bagdad  amounts  to  about  ^[750,000  annually, 
and  the  import  trade  to  about  £2,000,000.  The  imports  consist 
of  oil,  dieap  oottoos,  shoes  and  other  similar  goods,  which 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  picturesque  native  manufactures. 
Even  the  Bedouin  Arabs  wear  headdresses  of  cheap  European 
cotton  stuff  purchased  in  Bagdad  or  thereabouts,  while  the 
common  water  vessels  throogbout  the  country  are  five-gallon 
petrc4eum  tins,  which  also  furnish  metal  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  utensils  in  the  native  bazaars. 

Bagdad  is  in  communication  with  Eurt^  1^  means  of  two 
Goes  of  tdegraph,  one  British  and  one  Turiush,  and  two  postal 
services.  There  is  a  British  consul-general,  who  is  also  political 
agent  to  the  Indian  government.  His  state  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Besides  the 
gunboat  hi  the  river,  he  has  a  guard  of  sepoys,  and  there  is  an 
Indian  post-office  in  the  residency.  Formerly  the  British  govern- 
ment maintained  a  camel-post  across  the  desert  to  Damascus. 
This  was  abandoned  about  x88o  when  the  Turks  established  a 
similar  service.  By  means  of  the  Turkish  camd-post  letters 
warhtd  Damascus  in  nine  days.  There  is  also  a  Russian  consul- 
^SOftnl  at  Bagdad,  and  French,  Austrian  and  American  consuls. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  (or  Bagdad)  railway  scheme,  wluch 
-  had  prevfausly  been  discussed,  was  brought  forward  prominently 
in  1899,  and  Russian  proposals  to  undertake  it  were  rejected. 
BritiiJi  prc^MMals  followed,  but  were  exposed  by  the  Germans, 
who,  as  controlling  the  line  to  Konia  in  Asia  Minor,  claimed 
preference  in  the  matter.  A  provisional  convention  was  granted 
to  a  German  company  by  the  Portc,  and  an  irad6  was  obtained 
in  1903.  In  1903  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
pladxig  of  the  Kne  under  international  control,  aitd  the  question 
afonsed  special  interest  in  Eng^d  in  view  of  the  short  route 
which  the  line  would  provide  to  India,  in  connexion  with  fast 
steamship  services  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  was  dedded  by  the  British  government  that  the  proposals 
made  to  this  effect  did  not  offer  sufficient  security.  The 
finanrttl  arrangement  as  finally  agreed  upon  was  that  German 
finanden  should  control  40  %  of  the  capital  of  the  line;  Frendi 
(throng  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank),  30%;  Austrian,  Swiss, 
Italian  and  Turkish,  30  %;  and  the  AnatoHan  Railway  Company, 
xo%.  In  1904  the  line  was  completed  from  Konia  through 
Ext^  to  BulgurlL  In  1908  an  irad£  sanctioned  the  extension 
across  the  Tisnrus  to  Adana,  and  so  to  Hdif  near  Mardin  (523  m.). 

The  population  of  Bagdad  is  estimated  variously  from  70,000 
to  aocvooo;  perhaps  halfway  between  may  represent  approxi- 
mately  the  reaUty.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
Moslems,  mostly  Shi*as,  with  the  exccptkm  of  the  offidal  classes. 
Then  are  about  34,000  Jews  occupying  a  quarter  of  their  own 
in  tfaa  north-western  part  d  the  dty;  while  in  a  netgUxwring 
qoarter  dwell  upwards  of  6000  Christians,  chiefly  so-called 
Cbaidseans  or  >^torians.  The  Carmdites  maintain  a  mission 
in  Bagdad,  at  does  also  the  (EngUsh)  Church  Missionary  Sodcty. 
The  Jews  are  the  only  part  of  the  population  who  are  provided 
with  schools.  A  school  for  boys  was  estabfished  by  the  AUianu 
Isre^Ht  in  1865,  and  one  for  girls  in  1899.  Besides  these,  Uiere 
is  also  an  apprentice  school  for  industrial  training. 

The  Jews  coostitikte  the  wealthiest  and  most  f  ntdUgent  portion 
off  the  population.  A  large  part  of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  thdr 
hands,  and  at  the  season  of  the  shecp^hearing  Uidr  agents  and 
fcpnescntatives  are  found  eveiywbeie  anumg  the  Bedouins  and 
Madam  Arabs  of  the  interiiDr,  pvchasing  the  wool  and  selling 
warioas  commodities  in  return.  They  are  the  bankers  of  the 
cemtry,  aadiC  isthrough  tfadr  oDnu&MHCstioQi  thatthe  travdlec 


b  able  to  obtain  ^edit.  They  are  also  the  dealers  in  antiquities, 
both  genuine  and  fraudulent  Next  to  them  in  enterprise  and 
prosperity  are  the  Persians.  The  portera  of  the  town  are  all 
Kurds,  the  river>men  Chaldaean  Christians.  Every  nation 
retains  its  peculiar  dress.  The  characteristic,  but  by  no  means 
attractive,  street  dress  of  the  Moslem  women  of  the  better  dass 
conqwises  a  black  horse-hair  visor  completdy  covering  the  face 
and  projecting  like  an  enormous  beak,  the  nether  extremities 
bdng  encased  hi  yellow  boots  reaching  to  the  knee  and  fully 
disphtyed  by  the  method  of  draping  the  garments  in  front. 

Bagdad  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  assisted  by  a  council.  The 
pasha  and  the  higher  officiak  in  general  come  from  Constantinople, 
but  a  very  hirge  portion  of  the  other  Turkish  offidals  seem  to 
come  from  the  town  of  Kerkuk.  They  constitute  a  class  quite 
distinct  from  the  native  Arab  population,  and  they  and  the 
Turkish  government  in  general  are  intensdy  unpopidw  among 
the  Arabs,  an  unpopularity  increased  by  thdr  reUgious  difference^ 
the  Arabs  bdng  as  a  rule  Shi'itcs,  the  Turks  Sunnites.  Besides 
the  court  of  superior  officers,  which  assists  the  pasha  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  province,  there  is  also  a  iiujlU  ot 
mixed  tribunal  for  the  settiement  of  munidpal  and  commerdal 
affairs,  to  which  both  Christian  and  Jewish  merchants  are 
admitted.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  reUgious  beads  of  the 
community,  especially  the  nakib  and  Jewish  high  priest,  who 
possess  an  undefined  and  extensive  authority  in  their  own 
communities.  The  Jewish  chief  priest  may  be  said  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  exUarck  or  resk  galulha  of  the  earlier  period. 

History. — ^There  are  in  or  near  Bagdad  a  few  remains  of  a 
period  antedating  Islam,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Chosroes  at  Ctcsiphon  or  Madain,  about 
15  m.  below  Bagdad  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river.  Almost 
equally  conspicuous,  and  a  bndmark  through  the  whole  region, 
is  the  ruin  called  Aherkuf,  in  the  desert,  about  9  m.  west- 
ward of  Bagdad.  This  consists  of  a  huge  tower  of  unburned 
brick  resting  on  a  small  hill  of  debris,  the  whole  rising  to  a  height 
of  100  ft.  or  more  above  the  plain,  in  the  centre  of  a  network  of 
andcnt  canals.  Inscribed  bricks  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
seem  to  connect  this  ruin  with  Kurigalzu,  king  of  Babylon  about 
1300  B.a  Under  substantially  its  present  name,  Akukafa,  it  14 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  canals 
as  late  as  the  Abbadd  caliphate.  Withhi  the  limits  of  the  dty 
itself,  on  the  west  bank  <tf  the  Tigris,  are  the  remains  of  a  quay, 
first  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  at  a  period  of  low  water, 
in  1849,  built  of  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  Bagkdadu  was  an  ancient 
Bab^onian  dty,  dating  back  perhaps  as  far  as  3000  B.C.,  the 
name  occurring  in  lists  in  the  library  of  Assur-bani-paL  1 1  is  also 
mentioned  on  the  Michaux  stone,  found  on  the  Tigris  near  the 
site  of  the  present  dty,  and  dating  from  the  time  of  Tiglatln 
Pileser  I.  (iioo  B.C.)  The  quay  of  Nebudiadrezzar,  mentioned 
above,  establishes  the  fact  that  this  andent  dty  of  Baghdadu 
was  located  on  the  dte  oi  western  or  old  Bagdad  (see  further 
under  Cauphate:  Abbatids,  sections  2  foil.).  References  hi 
the  Jewish  Ttimmd  show  that  this  dty  still  continued  to  exist 
at  and  after  the  commencement  of  our  era;  but  according  to 
Arabian  writers,  at  the  time  when  the  Arab  dty  of  Bagdad  was 
founded  by  the  caliph  Mansur,  there  was  nothing  on  that  site 
except  an  dd  convent.  One  may  venture  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statemmt.  It  is  dear  that  the  andent  name,  at 
least,  still  held  firm  possession  of  the  site  and  was  hence  inherited 
by  the  new  dty. 

The  Arab  dty,  the  old  or  round  dty  of  Bagdad,  was  founded 
by  the  caliph  Mansur  of  the  Abbasid  dynasty  on  the  wjest  side  of 
the  Tigris  just  north  of  the  Isa  canal  in  a.d.  763.  It  was  a  mile 
in  diameter,  buih  in  concentric  drdes,  with  the  mosque  and 
palace  of  the  caliph  in  the  centre,  and  had  four  gates  toward  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  It  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The 
suburb  of  Rosafo,  on  the  eastern  bank,  sprang  up  alinost  immedi- 
atdy,  and  alter  the  tktgb  and  oqpture  of  the  round  dty  by 
Mamun,  in  8r4,  this  became  the  most  important  part  of  the 
capital.  The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Bagdad  was 
the  period  from  its  fooadation  aBtH  the  death  of  liamwi,  the 
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succoaai  af  Hanin, 
botb  lido  of  tlie  ri      . 
ud  ii  It  mid  to  have  hid  1  populiliou  ol  1,000,000  soub. 
UUnlure,  art  md  Kknct,  il  divided  (be  lupniucy  of  1 
world  wiiii  Caidavij  In  coaunerce  and  wealtli  it  lar  lurpu 
tbaldty.     How  iU  splendour  impnurd  (he  imagination  nay 
seen  [Run  Uw  storiet  oi  Ibc  Arabiiin  f/ilfOi.    It  wu  tbe  nli^ 
capital  of  all  Iilam.  and  the  pidiiici]  coital  of  the  greater  pt 
of  i(,  at  a  time  when  Islam  bore  the  ume  relation  to  dvili^ati 
which  Christendom  does  ItMlay.     As  in  Spanish  Islam,  50  in  the 
tandi  oT  the  eastern  caliphaie,  the  Jewi  were  (rented  relatively 
with  favour.    The  seal  ot  Ihe  aaiatdi  or  rah  gatulka  was  tnos- 
ferred  From  Pumbcdita(Pumbeditha  or  Pombedidka)  InBahyloaia 
U  Bagdad,  which  thus  became  the  ca(Htal  of  oriental  JudaiiBi] 
from  then  to  tbe  present  day  the  Jem  have  played  no  mean  part 

Situated  in  a  regionirbere  tlftreiiDOBtoiw,and  piactkally  no 
timber,  Bagdad  was  buill,  like  all  the  cltin  of  the  Babylonian 
plain,  of  brick  and  tiles.  Its  buildings  depended  for  their  effect 
principally  on  mass  and  gcH^eoua  oilouring.  Like  old  Babylon, 
also,  Bagdad  «u  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  its  brilliant- 
coloured  Inlile  fabrid.  So  famous  ttat  the  silk  oi  Bagdad, 
DiajiuEactured  in  the  Attabieh  fguaner  (oamcd  after  Attab,  a 
contemporaiy  of  (he  Prophet),  that  (he  place-name  passed  oVer 
in[D  Spanbh,  Italian,  French  and  finatly  into  English  in  the  form 
of  "  tabby,"  as  tbe  deaignalioB  of  a  tich-colouied  watered  silk. 
Depending  on  cakrured  liles  and  gorgeous  (abrka  loc  their  rich 
effects,  nothing  of  the  building  of  the  times  of  Harun  al-Rashid 

All  have  perished  in  the  numerous  sieves  and  inundatwiu  which 
have  devastated  tbe  dty. 
With  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  body-guard  under  Hamun's 

and  with  it  of  the  Abbtsid  capita],  Bagdad.  Mo'taisim  founded 
Samarra,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  catiph  and  court  deserted 
Bagdad  (see  Caupbate,  sect.  C).  Then,  in  ji4i.  86;,  Uosta'in, 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  tyTBnny  of  tbe  TurUdi  guard,  Hed 
bock  again  to  Bagdad.  Tbe  attempt  was  futile,  Bagdad  was 
besieged  and  taken,  and  from  that  time  until  their  final  downfall 
the  Abbasidcalipbs  were  merepuppeta,  while  tbe  real  rulers  were 
auccciaively  (he  Turkish  guard,  tbe  Buyidi  and  tbe  Sdjuks.  But 
during  all  this  period  the  caliphs  continued  to  be  the  religious 
heads  of  Islam  and  thdr  residence  Its  oipitaL  Bagdad,  accoid- 
logly,  although  fallen  from  its  first  eminence,  continued  to  be  a 
dty  of  the  first  rank,  and  during  most  of  that  period  still  the 
richest  and  most  sfdendid  city  in  the  world.  Its  religious  import- 
ance  is  attrated  by  the  number  of  lis  great  shrines  dating 
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fewremainfiof  (he  actual  buildings  of  that  period  survive,  we  still 
have  abundant  records  describing  their  character,  their  siae  and 
their  position.  With  the  last  century  of  tbe  caliphUcs  began  a 
more  rapid  dedine.  From  therecordsof  thatpetioditseeoisthat 
tbe  present  dty  is  identical  in  the  position  ol  its  walls  and  the 
qiaci  occupied  by  the  town  proper  with  Bagdad  at  the  dose  of 
tbe  I  ith  century,  the  period  whan  this  rapid  decUne  had  already 
advanced  10  far  that  the  western  dty  li  described  by  travellers 
ai  abnost  in  ruins,  and  the  eastern  hall  as  containiog  large  unia- 
habiled  ifatxt.  With  ibe  captoR  at  the  dly  by  the  Hangols, 
under  Hulagu  (Rulalui).  tbegranikonof  JeaghiaEhan.tniisJ, 
and  the  eitinction  of  tbe  Abbuid  (allpbate  at  Bagdad,  iti  im- 
portance as  (he  religions  ceotie  of  Msm  passed  away,  and  It 
ceased  to  be  a  dty  ol  tbe  tot  rank,  although  the  glamonr  of  its 
former  gnndeiir  itill  dung  to  It,  to  that  even  to^y  in  Tnridsh 
oSdal  doeumenta  it  b  calkd  the  "  ^ciloua  dty."\ 

Tbe  l^lan  retained  poaaaion  of  Bagdad  (or  a  centttry  and  a 
half,  untH  about  AJi.  1400.  Then  it  waa  taken  by  Timor,  from 
whom  the  aoltan  Ahmad  Ben  Avii  fled,  and,  fisdbig  rcfnga  with 
the  Greek  enqieraT,  contrived  later  to  lepoMess  hinacifot  tbe  dty, 
whence  he  was  finally  eipdlcd  bjr  KaiS  Ynsof  ai  tba  Eaia- 
KuyunU  ("  Black  Sbeep  ")  Mongnli  In  I41T.  About  1468  tbe 
dacmdann  ol  tbe  lattei  wm  driv«a  ont  by  Omn  Hasan  or 
Caiaino(tfaeAk-KnyunU("WbiuSh<itp")ltiB|DU.    Heaad 


his  descendants  reigned  in  Bagdad  until  Shah  tsauD  I.,  the 
founder  of  (he  Satawid  royal  house  of  Penia,  made  himself  master 
of  the  place  (c.  1501  or  i;o3}.  From  that  time  It  continued  for 
a  long  period  an  object  of  contention  between  tbe  Tuiiis  and  tbe 
Persians.  I(  was  taken  by  Suleiman  I.  the  Magnificent  and  re- 
taken by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  in  1610.  Eighteen  years  later, 
in  i63i,  it  was  besieged  by  Sultan.  Mund  IV.,  wllh  an  army 
of  300,000  men  and,  after  aa  obatinate  resistance,  lotted  la 
surrender,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  ol  capitulation,  most 
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Suice  that  period  it  has  remained  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire^  but  with  tbe  decline  of  Turkish  power,  ahd  tbe 
geneni  disinte^tion  of  the  empire,  in  (he  first  half  of  the  igth 
century,  a  then  govemor-gsieral,  Ahmed  Pasha,  made  il  an 
{□dependent  pashaiic.  Nadir  Shah,  the  able  and  energetic 
usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  attempting  10  annex  tbe  province 
onoe  more  to  Penia,  besieged  tbe  dly,  but  Ahmed  dcfoided  il 
with  such  courage  tint  the  invader  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  after  euHering  great  loss.  Turkish  authority  over  the 
pashaiic  was  again  rotored  in  ihe  fini  part  ol  the  19th  century. 
"lil  (iB74)r  J-  S.  Buekingham. 
■  K.  Javier,  rfoaefi  in  GnHit. 

' '  in  ^a^k 

'ran^im'i/Bimity  Cni. 
lo  Baghdad  in  A.D.  glT.^'    in 
>S.   1897':   Batliiai  mirr  fie 
iH.CR.:J.P.  Pi.) 

,. of  the  stale  of  Rio  Grande  da 

Sul,  BraiU.  about  1 76  m.  by  nil  W.N.W.  of  the  dty  ol  RioOrande 
do  SuL  Pop.  of  the  munldpaliiy  (1S90)  39,69s.  li  is  ritnatcd 
in  a  hilly  region  774  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  is  tbe  commerdal 
centre  of  a  birge  diatrict  on  the  Uruguayan  border  in  idiich 
pastoral  occupations  aie  largdy  predominant.  This  rcgianiB  the 
watershed  (or  southern  Rio  Grsode  do  Sul,  from  which  stnams 
flow  E.  snd  S.E.  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  N.W.  and  S.W.  to 
the  Uruguay  river.  The  town  dates  from  dJoDial  timet,  and  has 
always  been  considered  a  place  of  miUtary  importance  because  of 
its  neatness  to  the  Uruguay  frontier,  only  35  m.  distant.  It  waa 
cq>turvd  by  tbe  Argentine  general  Lavalle  in  1^17,  avi  figured 
cODtpicuously  ia  most  of  the  dvil  wan  of  Argentina.  It  Is  also 
much  ice([Uenled  by  Uruguayan  revohitioniats. 

BAfiBBOT.  WALTER  (1816-187;).  Engli^  publidst  and 
economist,  editor  of  Ihe  Ecmumtiil  uewipapel  from  iS6b  to  Ida 
death,  was  bom  at  Langpoct,  Somenel,  00  the  jrd  of  Ftbconry 
tSs6,  his  father  bang  a  binkcr  at  that  pta«.  BagehM  was  alto- 
gether a  remarkable  personality,  his  writings  on  diSctetit  tidijects 
eifaibiting  the  same  bent  ol  miad  and  chaisctetistia,— phiknophic 
reAectivcness,  pnctica]  common-aense,  a  bright  aad  buoyant 
humour,  brilliant  wit  and  always  a  calm  and  tolerant  judgment 
ol  men  and  tlungs.  Though  he  belonged  to  the  lib^^  putr 
in  politics  be  was  esseatlally  of  conservative  di^ntitioo,  and 
often  spoke  withnrcastic  boastluhiess  to  his  libcol  friaadt  ot 
the  stupidity  and  tenacity  ol  the  English  mind  In  adhering  to 
oid  ways,  as  di^tlayed  in  dty  and  coimlry  alike.  Hjf  lile  wsia 
compatativdy  uneventful,  as  be  eariy  gave  up  to  litenture 
the  energies  iriiich  might  have  gained  him  a  large  fortune  in 
business  or  a  great  posirion  In  (he  pfdidcal  world.  He  took 
his  d^re*  at  (be  London  University  in  1&4B.  and  was  caUed  (o 
thebarhtiS;!,  but  from  an  eariy  d^te  he  joined  his  father  in  Ihe 
banking  husitteas  of  Studtey  flr  Co.  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  his  Hfe,  while  he  was  editor  of  tbe  £cdiflnisf, 
he  managed  the  London  s^ocy  of  the  bank,  lending  its  suplns 
money  in  "  Lombard  Street,"  and  otherwise  attending  to  its 
London  aSalts,  He  became  also  an  underwriter  at  Uoyd't, 
taking  no  part,  bowever.  in  the  active  detailed  busino,  wUch 
was  done  lor  hln  by  prmy. 

Bagriut's  conneson  with  the  Ecanmiit  bepn  in  iSjS,  about 
which  tima  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Gnt  editor,  the  Right 
Hon.  Jamea  Wlhon,  at  that  Ume  tecretary  of  the  ttcasuiy,  and 
aecntaiy  d  finusce  In  India.    Partly  thrauih  tUli 
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cftdwarioa  be  «u  beougk  fat6  the  inside  of  tbe  poHtkd  Itfe 
of  the  time.  He  itastn  intimate  {fiead  of  Sir  <3eoifeCoAtw&Il 
Lewis,  mud  was  cfterwanls  in  constant  conunnnication  with  many 
of  the  political  cihieli,  especially  with  Gladstone,  Robert  Lowe 
and  Grant  Duff,  and  with  the  permanent  hods  of  the  great 
departments  of  state.  In  the  city  in  the  same  way  he  was 
intimate  with  tbe  governor  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
«Dd  with  leading  magnates  in  the  banking  and  commerrial 
world;  while  his  oomi^dap  with  the  Political  Eomomy  Chib 
bnmght  him  into  contact  in  another  way  widi  both  dty  alid 
politks.  His  active  life  in  bosfaiess  and  politics,  however,  was 
not  of  so  absorbing  a  kind'as  to  prevent  his  rnl  devotion  to 
literature,  bat  the  literature  largely  grew  out  of  his  activities, 
and  of  no  one  can  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Bagehot  that  the 
atmo4>here  in  iHiidi  he  lived  gave  tone  and  colour  and  direction 
to  his  studies,  one  thing  of  couTBC  acting  and  reacting  on  another. 
The  flpecial  note  of  his  books,  apart  from  his  remarkable  gift  of 
conversational  epigrammatic  style,  which  gives  a  peculiar  zest 
to  the  writing,  is  llie  quatity  of  scientific  dispassionate  description 
of  matters  ii^iich  were  hardfy  thou^^t  of  previously  as  subjects 
of  sdentiik:  study.  This  is  q>ecially  the  case  with  the  two  books 
which  perhaps  broai^t  him  the  most  reputation.  The  EngHsk 
C^slUidum  (1867)  and  Lombard  Strut  (1873).  They  are  both 
books  of  observation  and  description.  The  En^^ish  coastitntion 
is  described,  not  from  law  books  and  as  a  lawyer  would  describe 
it,  but  from  die  actual  working,  as  Bagcbot  himself  had  witnessed 
it,  in  hb  contact  with  ministers  and  the  heads  of  government 
departments,  and  with  the  life  of  the  society  in  which  the 
pc^tidans  moved.  The  true  sprfaigs  and  anethod  of  action  are 
consequently  described  with  a  vivid  freshness  which  gives  the 
book  a  wonderful  charm,  and  malos  it  really  a  new  dqsarture 
in  the  study  of  politics.  ItisthesamewithI<>m6ortf5/ree^  The 
money  market  is  there  pictured  as  it  really  was  in  1850-1870, 
and  as  Bagehot  saw  it  with  philosophic  eyes.  Beginning  with 
die  sentence,  '*  The  ob|ectt  which  you  see  in  Lombard  Street  are 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  j<rfnt  stock  banks,  the  private  banks 
and  the  discount  houses,"  he  describes  briefly  and  clearly  the 
re<9>ective  functions  of  these  different  bodies  in  the  organism 
of  the  city,  according  to  his  own  dose  observation  as  a  banker 
himsdf ,  knowing  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  men  he  describes, 
and  as  a  man  of  business  likewise  in  other  ways,  knowfag  at  &st 
hand  the  relation  of  banking  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  l^m^oftfSlrMf  is  perhaps  a  riper  work  than  TAefni^tj  A 
ConsHtuliottt  as  Its  foundation  was  rsally  laid  in  1858  in  a  series 
of  artides  whidi  Bagehot  then  wrote  in  the  Economist^  though 
ft  was  not  publi^ied  till  the  early  ^seventies,  alter  it  had  been 
twice  lewiitten  and  revised  with  tnfmlte  labour  and  care. 
lamhard Street,  like  The  E$ttlish  Cmstittatett  ta  poKticalstndies, 
is  thus  a  new  diepartuie  in  eoonemic  and  fiaandal  studies^  apply- , 
ing  the  same  sort  of  keen  observation  which  Adam  Smit^  used 
in  the  analysb  of  business  generally  to  the  special  business  of 
banking  and  finance  in  the  complex  modem  world .  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  going  too  far  |o  say  that  the  wfaok  theory  of  a  one-reserve 
system  of  banking  and  how  to  work  it,  and  of  the  practical 
means  of  fixing  an  **  apprdiensioii  muilmum  "  below  which  the 
vpserve  should  not  fall,  originated  ki  Lombard  Street  and  the 
articles  which  were  the  foundation  of  it;  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  baling  in  Eni^d  and  throughout  the  world  has 
been  infinitely  better  and  safer  in  consequence.  A  Kke  note  is 
also  struck  in  Pkysksand  Polices  (1869),  whfdi  isa  description  of 
the  evolution  of  cornmuntties  of  men.  The  materials  here  are 
derived  mainly  from  books,  the  surface  to  be  observed  being 
so  extensive,  but  the  attitude  is  predsdy  the  same,  that  of  a 
sdcntific  observer.  To  a  certain  extent  the  Physics  and  Politics 
had  even  a  more  remarkable  influence  on  <^inion,  at  least  on 
fordgn  opmfon,  than  The  Engfish  Consiittaion  or  Lombard  Street. 
It  "  caught  on  "  as  a  development  of  the  theoiy  of  evolution 
in  a  new  direction,  and  Darwin  himself  was  greatly  interested, 
while  one  of  the  pleasures  of  Bagehot's  later  years  was  to  receive 
a  translation  of  the  book  Ihto  the  Russian  langmige.  In  Literary 
Stmlies  (1879)  and  Economic  Studies  (i860),  published  after  his 
death,  there  b  more  scope  than  in  the  books  already  mentioned 


for  other  dmcactcristioi  hesides  those  of  the  adentific  observer, 
but  observation  always  comes  to  the  front,  as  in  the  account 
of  Ricardo,  whom  Bagehot  describes  as  often,  when  he  is  most 
theoretical,  realty  describing  what  a  first-rate  man  of  business 
woukl  do  and  think  in  actual  transactions.  The  observation, 
of  cottise,  is  that  of  a  type  of  business  man  in  the  dty  to  which 
Ricardo  as  wdl  as  Bagehot  bdonged,  though  Ricardo  could 
hardly  look  at  it  from  the  outside  as  Bagehot  was  able  to  do. 

Bagehot  had  great  dty,  political  and  literary  influence,  to 
which  all  his  activities  contributed,  and  nmch  of  his  influence 
was  lasthig.  In  politics  and  economics  eq>edally  his  habit  of 
adenliiic  observation  affected  the  tone  Of  discussion,  and  both 
the  English  constitution  and  the  money  maricet  have  been  better 
understood  geneiaUy  btatuse  h^  wrote  and  talked  and  diffused 
his  ideas  in  every  possible  way.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  two  or 
three  attempts  to  enter  parliament,  but  he  had  the  mflucnce  of 
far  more  than  an  ordinary  member,  as  director  of  the  Economist 
and  as  the  adviser  behind  the  scenes  of  the  ministers  and  per- 
manent heads  of  departmoits  who  consulted  him.  His  death, 
on  the  24th  of  March  1877,  occurred  at  Langport  very  suddenly, 
when  he  was  in  the  fullest  mental  vigour  and  might  have  looked 
forward  to  theaccomplishmeniof  much  additional  work  and  the 
exercise  of  even  wid^  influence. 

It  is  impossiUe  to  give  a  fuU  idea  of  the  brightness  and  life 
of  Bagehot's  conversation,  althou^  the  conversational  style 
of  his  writing  may  he^  those  who  did  not  know  him  person- 
ally  to  understand  it  With  winged  words  he  would  transfix  a 
faMcy  or  stanq>  a  true  idea  so  that  it  could  not  be  foigotten. 
He  was  certamly  greater  than  his  bodu  and  always  full  of  ideas. 
The  present  writer  recalls  two  notions  he  had,  not  for  writing 
new  books  himself,  but  as  something  that  might  be  d<»e*  One 
was  that  there  mig^t  be  a  history  of  recent  politics  with  new 
li^ts  if  some  one  were  to  do  it  who  knew  the  family  connexions 
and  histoiy  of  English  politicians.  This  was  apropos  of  the 
passage  of  a  certain  biH  through  parliament,  when  the  head  of 
the  department  in  the  House  of  Omimons  failed  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  measure  was  taken  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
himsdf,  a  relative  of  the  permanent  head  of  the  department 
conconed,  who  was  thus  able  to  Carry  his  own  ideas  in  legislation 
notwithstanding  the  fafluie  of  his  political  chief.  Another  book 
he  wished  to  see  written  was  an  aixount  of  the  differences  in 
the  administrative  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  which 
he  had  been  greatfy  impressed,  the  differoices  not  being  in 
detafl,  but  in  fundamental  idea  and  in  form,  so  that  no  judidal 
or  other  c&sen  in  the  one  were  rq>resented  in  the  other  by 
corresponding  functionaries.  Many  other  illustrations  might 
be  given  of  hat  fulness  of  ideas  which  hdped  to  make  him  an 
ideal  editor.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  assistance 
which  Bagehot  gave  as  a  journalist  to  the  study  oi  statistics. 
From  the  manipulation  of  figures  he  was  most  averse,  and  be 
rather  boasted  that  he  was  unable  to  add  up.  But  Imk  was  a 
most  excellent  mathematician,  and  no  one  could  be  so  careful 
as  he  was  about  the  logic  of  the  figures  got  together  for  bis 
articles,  which  he  always  most  carefully  scrutinized.  He  would 
frequently  point  out  that  his  figures  were  illustrative  merely, 
and  did  not  by  themsdves  establish  an  argument.  He  «^s 
always  anxious,  again,  to  impress  on  those  about  him  that  a 
subject  could  riot  be  studied  with  the  help  of  figures  and  accounts 
alone.  Whether  it  was  insurance,  or  banking,  or  underwriting, 
or  shipowning,  he  insisted  that  some  one  who  knew  the  business 
should  see  the  writing  before  it  was  publisbed.  Knowing  so 
many  departments  of  business  from  actual  experience,  he  was 
a  host  in  himself  as  referee,  but  when  in  doubt  be  would  always 
consult  some  one  who  knew  the  facts;  and  he  used  his  great 
influence  so  wdl  that  in  subsequent  years  it  inspired  indirectly 
not  a  few  who  were  hardly  aware  of  his  daims  to  be  a  statistician 
at  all.  (R.  Gw.) 

BAGBLKHAND,  or  Bagbelkrand,  a  tract  of  countiy  in 
central  India,  occupied  by  a  collection  of  native  states.  The 
Bagdkfaand  agency  is  under  the  political  superintendence  of 
the  governor-general's  agent  for  central  India,  and  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  a  political  agent  who  is  also  superintendent 
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of  tlie  Rewa  state,  rteiding  ordiftarfly  st  Sutna  or  Rewa.  The 
agency  consists  of  Rewa  state  and  eleven  minor  states  and 
estates,  of  whidi  the  more  important  are  Maihar,  Nagode  and 
Sohawal.  The  total  area  is  14,323  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
in  X90X  was  1,555,024,  showing  a  decrease  of  11  %  in  the  decade, 
due  to  the  residts  of  famine.  The  rainfall  was  rery  deficient 
In  1895-1897,  causing  famine  in  1897;  and  in  X899-X900  there 
was  drought  in  some  sections^  The  agency  was  established  in 
March  1871.  Until  that  date  Bagclkhand  was  under  the 
Bunddkhand  agency,  with  which  it  is  geographically  and 
historically  connected;  a  general  description  of  the  cotmtry 
will  be  found  under  that  hauling.  According  to  Wilson,  in  his 
Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  the  Baghelas,  who  give  their  name 
to  this  tract  of  country,  are  a  branch  of  the  Sisodhyia  Rajputs 
who  migrated  eastward  and  once  ruled  m  Gujarat. 

BA66ARA  ("Cowherds"),  African  "Arabs"  of  ScmiUc 
origin,  so  called  because  they  are  great  cattle  owners  and  breeders. 
They  occupy  the  country  west  of  the  White  Nile  between  the 
Shilluk  territory  and  Dar  Nuba,  being  found  principally  in 
Kordofan.  They  are  true  nomad- Arabs,  having  intermatried 
little  with  the  Nuba,  and  have  preserved  most  of  their  national 
characteristics.  The  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  Sudan  is  un- 
certain: they  appear  to  have  drifted  u^f  the  Nile  valley  and 
to  have  disposs^sed  the  original  Nuba  peculation.  A  purely 
pastoral  people,  they  move  from  pasture  to  pasture,  as  food 
becomes  deficient.  The  true  BaggSra  tribesmen  employ  oxen 
as  saddle  and  pack  animals,  carry  no  shield,  and  though  many 
possess  firearms  the  customary  weapons  are  lance  and  sword. 
They  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  resolute  fighters. 
Engaged  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  slave  trade,  they  were 
among  the  first,  as  they  were  certainly  the  most  fervent,  sup- 
porters of  the  mahdi  when  he  rose  In  revolt  against  the  Egyptians 
(1882).  They  constituted  his  real  fighting  force,  and  to  their 
fanatical  courage  his  victories  were  due.  Their  decision  to 
follow  him  out  of  their  own  country  to  Khartum  brought  about 
the  fall  of  that  city.  Hie  mahdi's  successor,  the  khalifa  Ab- 
dullah, was  a  Bagglra,  and  throughout  his  rule  the  tribe  held 
the  first  place  in  his  favour.  They  have  been  described  as 
"  men  who  look  the  fiends  they  really  are—cf  most  sim'ster 
expression,  with  murder  and  every  crime  speaking  from  their 
savage  eyes.  Courage  is  their  only  good  quality."  They  arc 
famous,  too,  as  hunters  of  big  game,  attacking  even  elephants 
with  sword  and  spear.  G.  A.  Schweinfurth  declares  them  the 
best-looking  of  the  Nile  nomads,  and  the  men  are  types  of 
physical  beauty,  with  fine  heads,  erect  athletic  bodies  and 
sinewy  limbs.  There  is  little  that  is  Semitic  in  their  appearance. 
Their  skins  vary  in  colour  from  a  dark  red-brown  to  a  deep 
black;  but  their  features  are  regular  and  free  of  negro  character- 
fetics.  In  mental  power  they  are  much  superior  to  the  indigenous 
races  around  them.  They  have  a  passion  for  fine  clothes  and 
ornaments,  tricking  themselves  out  with  glass  trinkets,  rings 
and  articles  of  ivory  and  horn.  Their  mode  of  hair-dressing 
(mop-fashion)  earned  them,  in  conunon  with  the  Hadendoa, 
the  name  of  "  Ftuzy-wuzzies  "-  among  the  British  soldiers  in 
the  campaigns  of  1884-98. 

Sec  G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  Heart  of  Africa  (1874) :  Sir  F.  R.  Wingate, 
Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  (1891),  An^Ejyptian  Sudan, 
edited  by  Count  Glcichen  (1905):  A.  H.  Kcanc.  Ethnology  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  (1884). 

BAOGBSEN,  JENS  IMMANUBL  (1764^x826),  Danish  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February  X764  .at  Korsdr.  His  parents 
were  very  poor,  and  before  he  was  twelve  he  was  sent  to  copy 
documents  at  the  oflice  of  the  clerk  of  the  district.  He  was  a 
melancholy,  feeble  child,  and  before  this  he  had  attempted 
suicide  more  than  once.  By  dint  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
he  managed  to  gain  an  education,  and  in  1782  entered  the 
university  of  Copenhagen.  His  success  as  a  writer  was  coeval 
with  his  earliest  publication;  his  Comical  TaUs  in  verse,  poems 
that  recall  the  Broad  Grins  that  Colman  the  younger  brought 
out  a  decade  later,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  the  struggling 
young  poet  found  himself  a  popular  favourite  at  twenty-one. 
He  then  tiiod  acrioiis  tytlcal  writing,  and  his  tact,  clcgaitce  of 


mamier  and  versatility,  gained  fafm  a  plaor  in  the  best  aocirty. 
This  sudden  success  received  a  blow  in  17^9,  when  a  very  poor 
opera,  Holge  Dauskc,  which  he  had  produced,  was  received  with 
inockery  and  a  reaction  against  him  set  in.  He  left  Denmark 
in  a  rage  and  spent  the  next  years  in  Ckrmany,  France  and 
Switzerland.  He  married  at  Berne  in  X790,  b^an  to  write  in 
German  and  published  in  that  language  his  next  poem,  Alpcnludp 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  his  mother-country, 
bringing  with  him  as  a  peace-offering  his  fine  descriptive  poem, 
the  Labyrinth,  in  Danish,  and  was  received  with  unbounded 
homage.  The  next  twenty  years  wece  spent  in  incessaiit  restless 
wanderings  over  the  north  of  Europe,  Paris  latteriy  beoomlng 
his  nominal  home.  He  ccmtinued  to  puUish  volucpes  alternately 
in  Danish  and  GermaiL  Of  the  latter  the  most  important  was 
the  idyUic  epos  m  hexameters  called  Parthmais  (1803).  ^n 
1806  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  to  find  the  young  OhlenschlSger 
installed  as  the  great  poet  of  the  day,  and  be  himself  beginning 
to  lose  his  previously  unbounded  popularity.  Until  i8ao  he 
resided  in  Copenhagen,  in  almost  unceasing  literary  feud  with 
some  one  or  other,  abusing  and  being  abused,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  whole  bdng  Baggesen's  determination  not  to 
allow  OhlenschUgcr  to  be  considered  a  greater  poet  than  himself. 
He  then  left  Denmark  for  the  last  time  and  went  back  to  h» 
beloved  Paris,  where  he  lost  his  second  wife  and  youngest  child 
in  X822,  and  after  the  miseries  of  an  imprisonment  for  debt, 
fdl  at  last  into  a  state  of  hopeless  melancholy  madness.  In 
1826,  having  slightly  recovered,  he  wished  to  see  Denmark  once 
more,  but  died  in  the  freemasons'  hospital  at  Hamburg  on  his 
way,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  and  was  buried  at  KicL  His  many- 
sided  talents  achieved  success  in  all  forms  of  writing,  but  Us 
domestic,  philosophical  and  critical  works  have  long  ceased  to 
occupy  attention.  A  little  more  power  of  restraining  his  egotism 
and  passion  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
keenest  of  modem  satirists,  and  his  comic  poems  are  deathless. 
The  Danish  literature  owes  Baggcsen  a  great  debt  for  the  firm- 
ness, polish  and  form  which  he  introduced  into  it— bis  style 
being  always  finished  and  elegant.  With  all  his  faults  he  stands 
as  the  greatest  figure  between  Holberg  and  Ohlcnschiagcr.  Of 
all  his  poems,  however,  the  loveliest  and  best  is  a  little  simple 
song.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  very  littkt  which  every  Dane, 
high  or  low,  knows  by  heart,  and  which  is  matchless  in  its 
simplicity  and  pathos.    It  has  outlived  all  his  epics.     (E.G.) 

BAGGING,  the  name  given  to  the  textile  stuff  used  for  making 
bags  (see  also  Sacking  and  Taepauun).  The  material  used 
was  originally  Baltic  hemp,  while  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  Sunn  hemp  or  India  hemp  was  also  employed.  Moderp 
requirements  call  for  so  many  different  types  of  bagging  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  all  kinds  of  fibres  used  for  this  purpose. 
Most  bagging  is  now  made  from  yarns  of  the  jute  fibre.  The 
cloth  is,  in  general,  woven  with  the  plaiii  weave,  and  the  warp 
threads  run  in  pairs,  but  large  quantities 
of  bags  are  made  from  cloths  with  single 
warp  threads.  In  both  caaes  the  weave 
used  for  the  cloth  is  that  shown  at  A 
in  the  figure,  but  when  double  threads 
of  warp  are  used,  the  arrangement  is  c ' 
equivaknt  to  the  weave  shown  at  B. 
The  interladngs  of  the  two  sets  of  warp 
and  weft  for  single  and  double  warp  are 
shown  respectively  at  C  and  D,  the 
black  marks  indicating  the  warp  threads,  and  the  white  or 
blanks  showing  the  wefL  The  particular  style  of  bagging 
depends,  naturally,  upon  the  kind  of  material  it  is  intended  to 
hold.  The  coarsest  type  of  bagging  is  perhaps  that  known  as 
"  cotton  bagging,"  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  transporting  raw  cotton 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  heavy  fabric  42  in. 
wide,  and  weighs  from  3  to  2 1  lb  per  yard.  A  similar,  but  rather 
finer  make,  is  used  for  Sea  Island  and  other  fine  cotton,  and  for 
any  species  of  fibrous  material;  but  for  grain,  spices,  sugar, 
flour,  coffee,  manure,  &c.,  the  threads  of  warp  and  weft  must 
lie  doaer,  and  the  waxpis  usually  single.  For  transport!!^  sucb 
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Wilwtincrf  as  tUfar,  it  is  not  nnconunon  to  Une  iht  bag  with 
paper,  which  excludes  Coceii^  matter,  and  minimizes  the  loss. 
Allhoagh  there  are  large  quantities  of  seamless  bags  woven  in 
the  loom,  the  greater  |>art  of  the  doth  is  woven  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  then  cut  up  into  the  required  sizes  by  hand  and  by 
special  machines,  and  afterwards  sewn  by  one  of  ^  diain-stit(^ 
or  straight-stitch  bag  sewing-machines. 

BAOHALt  a  small  native  sute  in  the  Punjab*  India;  It  is 
one  of  the  group  known  as  the  Simla  Hill  states,  and  has  an  area 
of  it4  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  25,720,  showing  an  increase  of  5% 
ia  the  decade;  a  revenue  £3300. 

lAQHBRIA.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Palenno,  Sicily,  8  m. 
by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  (1901)  18,21$.  It  contains 
nitny  villas  of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo,  the  majority  of  which 
were  erected  in  the  i8th  century,  but  have  now  fallen  into  decay. 

BAQIUtT*  a  town  of  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  14^  m.  from 
Chester,  on  the  London  &  North  Western  railway,  in  the  ancient 
parish  <^  HolywelL  Pop.  (igoi)  2637.  Its  importance  is  due 
to  its  zinc,  lead,  iron,  alkali  and  kindred  works,  and  its  collieries. 
Above  Bagillt  is  Bryn  Dychwelwch,  "  Hill  of  Retreat,"  so  called 
from  the  retreat  effected  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  when  pursued  by 
Henry  II.,  with  superior  numbers.  Near  is  Mostyn  Hall,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  Welsh 
families.  Here  are  antiquities  and  MSS.  (old  British  history  and 
Welsh,  broug^  from  Oloddaeth),  a  harp  dated  1568,  torques 
(hrcJlMu),  &c  Henry  VII.»  then  ead  of  Richmond,  is  said  to 
have  been  concealed  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IU.,when  the 
brd  of  Mostyn  was  Richard  ap  HoweL 

BAOIMONITS  ROLL.  In  1274  the  council  of  Lyons  imposed 
a  tax  of  a  tenth  part  of  all  church  revenues  during  the  six  follow- 
ing years  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  Scotland  Pope 
Gregory  X.  entrusted  the  collection  of  this  tax  to  Master  Boia-* 
mund  (better  known  as  Bagimund)  de  Vitia,  a  canon  of  Asti, 
whose  roll  of  valuation  formed  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  taxation 
for  some  centuriea.  Boiamund  proposed  to  assess  the  tax,  not 
Kcording  to  the  old  conventional  valuation  but  on  the  true  value 
of  (he  benefices  at  the  time  of  assessment.  The  clergy  of  Scotland 
objected  to  this  innovation,  and,  having  held  a  coirndl  at  Perth  in 
August  127  5i  prevailed  upon  B<^amund  to  return  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  pefsuadiBg  the  pope  to  accept  the  older  method  of 
taxation.  The  pope  insisted  upon  the  tax  being  collected  accord- 
ing to  the  true  value,  and  Boiamund  returned  to  Scotland  to 
superintend  its  collection.'  A  fragment  of  Bagimond's  Roll  in 
something  wery  like  its  oriffuud  form  is  preserved  at  Durham,  and 
has  been  {Minted  by  James  Raine  in  his  Priory  of  Cotdingkom 
(Publicatioiis  of  the  Surtees  Society,  vol.  xiL).  It  gives  the  real 
valutii  in  one  o^umn  and  tenth  parts  in  another  column  of  each 
of  the  benefices  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian.  The  actual- 
taxation  to  which  this  fragment  refers  was  not  the  tenth  collected 
by  Boiamund  but  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  granted  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
to  Edward  I<  of  England  in  the  year  1 288.  The  fragment  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  Taxalio  Ecclui' 
aUiat  Ang^iae  ei  WaUiae  printed  by  the  Record  G>mmis8bners 
ia  ^8oa.  Althoui^  no  contemporary  copy  of  Bagimond's  Roll 
is  known  to  exist,  at  least  three  documents  give  particulars  of  the 
taxation  oi  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  i6th  century,  which  are 
hesed  upon  the  original  rolU 

See  Slatuia  EccUaia^.  Seotinna^  (Bannatyne  Qub,  Edinburgh. 
1S66). 

BAOIRMI*  a  country  of  north-central  Africa,  lying  S.E.  of 
Lake  Chad  and  forming  part  of  the  Chad  circumscrq>tion  of 
Frendi  Congo.  It  ezttnids  some  340  m.  north  to  south  and  has 
a  breadth  of  about  150  m.,  with  an  area  of  20,000  sq.  m.  The 
population  in  1903  was  estimated  at  100,000,  having  been  greatly 
reduced  as  the  vnult  o£  wars  and  slave-raiding.  By  including 
districts  S.  and  S.E.  occupied  by  former  vassal  states,  the  area 
aad  population  of  Bagirmi  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
surface  of  the  country,  which  lies  about  1000  ft. above  sea4evel. 
Is  almost  flat  with  a  very  slight  inclination  N.  to  Lake  Chad.  It 
forms  part  of  what  seems  to  be  the  basin  of  an  immense  lake,  of 
which  Chad  is  the  remnant    The  soil  is  day.    The  river  Shari 


(^.f .)  forms  the  western  boundary.  Numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Shari  flow  through  the  country,  but  much  of  the  water  is  absorbed 
by  swamps  and  sand-obstructed  channels,  aiul  seasons  of  drought 
arerecurrent  The  southern  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  fertile. 
Among  the  trees  the  acacia  and  the  dum-pahn  are  common. 
Various  kinds  of  rubber  vine  are  found.  The  fauna  includes  the 
elephant,  hippopotamus,  lion  and  several  species  of  antelope. 
Ants  are  very  numerous.  Millet  and  sesame  are  the  principal 
grains  cultivated.  Rice  grows  wild,  and  several  kinds  of  Poa 
grass  are  used  as  food  Iry  the  juuives.  Cotton  and  ind^  aro 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  by  Bornu  imnugrants. 
The  capital  is  Chekna,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Shari,  the  fonner 
capital,  Massenia,  having  been  destroyed  in  1898.  Fort  Lamy 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Logone  and  Shari,  and  Fort  de  Colnict 
on  the  middle  Shari,  are  French  posts  round  whidi  towns  have 
grown.  Trade  is  chiefly  with  Yola,  a  town  on  the  Benue  in 
British  Nigeria,  and  with  Khartum  via  Wadai.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  caravan  route  which  runs  through  Kaaem  and  across  the 
Sahara  to  Tripoli. 

The  population  of  Bagirmi  is  mixed.  Negroid  peoples  pre- 
dominate, but  there  are  many  pastoral  Fula  and  Arabs.  The 
^agirmese  proper  are  a  vigorous,  well-formed  race  of  Negroid- 
Arab  blood,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came  from 
the  eastward  several  centuries  ago,  a  tradition  borne  out  by  their 
language;  which  resembles  those  spoken  on  the  White  Nile.  On 
their  arrival  they  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Bulala 
dyiuisty.  They  subdued  the  Fula  and  Arabs  already  settled  ia 
the  district,  and  after  being  converted  to  Islam  under  Abdullah, 
their  fourth  king  (about  x6oo),  they  extended  their  authority 
over  a  large  number  of  tribes  living  to  the  south  and  east.  The 
most  important  of  these  tribes  are  the  Saras,  Gaberi,  Somrai, 
Gnlla,  Nduka,  Nubs  and  Sokoro.  These  pagan  tribes  were 
repeatedly  raided  by  the  Bagirmese  for  slaves.  Most  of  them 
are  of  a  primitive  type  and  appear  to  be  dying  out.  The 
Saras  are  remarkable  for  their  herculean  stature,  and  are  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  African  races.  .Tree  worship  is  prevalent 
among  the  Somrai  and  the  Gaberi.  All  the  tribes  believe  in  a 
suiveme  being  whose  voice  is  the  thunder.  Polygamy  is  general 
in  upper  Bagirmi,  where  some  traces  of  a  matriarchal  stage  of 
society  linger,  one  small  state  being  called  Beled-el-Mra, 
"  Women's  Land,"  because  its  ruler  is  always  a  queen. 

Bagirmi  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  travels  of  Dixon 
Denham  (1823),  Heinricb  Barth  (1852),  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Bagirmese  for  some  time,  Gustav  Nachtigal  (1872),  and  P. 
Matteucd  arKi  A.  M.  Massari  (1881).  The  country  in  187 1  had 
been  conquered  by  the  sultan  of  Wadai,  and  about  1890  was 
over-run  by  Rabah  Zobeir  {q.v.)  who  subsequently  removed 
farther  west  to  Bornu.  About  this  time  French  interest  in  the 
countries  surrounding  Lake  Chad  was  aroused.  The  first  ex- 
pedition led  thither  through  Bagirmi  met  with  disaster,  its  leader, 
Paul  Crampel,  being  killed  by  order  of  Rabah.  Subsequent 
missions  were  more  fortunate,  and  in  1897  Emile  Gentil,  the 
French  commissioner  for  the  district,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
sultan  of  Bagirmi,  placing  his  country  under  French  protection. 
A  resident  was  left  at  the  capital,  Massenia,  but  on  Gentil's  with- 
drawal Rabah  desceruled  from  Bornu  and  forced  sultan  and 
resident  to  flee.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Rabah  in 
battle  arKi  the  rout  of  his  sons  (1901)  that  French  authority  was 
firmly  established.  Kanem,  a  country  north  of  Bagirmi  and 
subject  in  turn  to  it  aiui  to  Wadai,  was  at  the  same  time 
brought  under  French  controL  So  far  as  its  European  rivals  are 
concerned,  the  French  right  to  these  regions  is  based  on  the 
Franco-German  convention  of  the  15th  of  March,  1894  and 
the  Anglo-French  declaration  of  the  axst  of  March  1899. 

See  H.  Berth,  Tratds  and  Disccfmies  in  Nortk  and  Central  Africa 
(Loodon,  iS^-1858);  G.  Nachtigal,  Sahara  umd  Sudan  (Berlin. 
1879-1889) :  E.  Gentil,  La  duUt  diTEmpire  dt  Rabah  (Paris,  1902). 
Aho  French  Congo. 

BAGKACAVALLO,  BARTOLOMMBO  (1484-1542),  Italian 
painter.  His  real  name  was  Rahengui,  but  he  received  the 
cognomen  Bagnacavallo  from  the  little  village  where  he  was 
born.    Ht  studied  fiat  under  Francia,  and  then  proceeded  Lu 
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Rme,  where  lie  became  «  pupil  of  lUplueL  While  studying 
under  lum  he  worked  along  with  many  othert  at  the  decoration 
of  the  gaHery  in  the  Vatican,  though  it  is  not  known  what  portions 
are  his  work.  On  his  return  to  Bologna  he  quickly  took  the 
leading  place  as  an  artist,  and  to  him  were  due  the  great  in^wovo- 
ments  in  the  general  style  oi  what  has  been  called  the  B<rfognese 
schooL  His  works  were  considered  to  be  inferior  in  point  of 
design  to  some  other  productions  of  -the  school  6i  Raphael, 
but  they  were  distinguished  by  ridi  colouring  and  graceful 
delineation.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Guido  Reni  and  the 
Carracci,  who  studied  them  carcfuOy  and  in  some  points  imitated 
them.  The  best  ^lecimens  of  Bagnacavallo's  works,  the  **  Dispute 
of  St  Auffustine,"  and  a  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  are  at  BdU>gna. 

EAQNBRBS-DB^BIGORRB,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Hautes- 
Pyrin^es,  13  m.  S.SJB.  of  Tarbes  on  a  branch  Kne  of  the6outhem 
railway.  P<^  (1906)  6661.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adour,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  of 
Campan,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in  picturesque  mountain 
scenery.  The  town  is  remarkably  neat  and  dean  and  many  of 
the  housea  are  built  or  ornamented  with  marble.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  watering-i^aces  in  France,  and  has  some  fifty  mineral 
brings,  characterized  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  iron.  Their  temperature  ranges  approximately  from  59^  to 
133^  Fahr.,  and  th^  are  efficacious  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
nervous  affections,  indigestion  and  other  maladies.  The  season 
begins  in  May  and  terminates  about  the  end  of  October,  during 
which  time  the  pq;)ulation  Is  more  than  doubled.  The  Pro- 
menacte  des  Coustous  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of  Bagn^res.  Close 
by  stands  the  church  of  St  Vincent  of  the  14th  and  i  sth  centuries. 
The  old  quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  there  are  several  old  houses, 
contains  a  graceful  octagonal  tower  of  the  15th  century,  the 
remains  of  a  Jacobin  nsonasterf .  The  Ndothermes,  occupying 
part  of  the  casino,  and  the  Thi^mes  (dating  from  1824),  which 
has  a  good  library,  are  the  principal  bathing-establishments; 
both  are  town  property.  The  other  chief  buildings  indude  the 
Carmelite  chureh,  remains  of  the  <^d  church  of  St  Jean,  a  museum 
and  the  town-hall.  Bagnires  has  tribunals  of  fint  instance  and 
of  commerce,  and  a  communal  college.  The  manufacture  of 
barige^  a  light  fabric  of  rilk  ah4  wool,  and  the  weaving  and  knit- 
ting of  woollen  goods,  wood-turning  and  the  working  of  marble 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  and  imported  from  elsewhere, 
are  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  also  slate  quarries. 
Bagndres  was  much  ^quented  by  the  Romans,  under  whom 
it  was  known  as  Vicus  AquensiSf  but  afterwards  lost  its  renown. 
It  begins  to  appear  again  in  history  in  the  xath  century  when 
Centcdle  III.,  count  of'Bigorre,  granted  it  a  liberal  charter. 
The  baths  rose  into  permanent  importance  in  the  i6th  cen^iry, 
when  they  were  visited  by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  niother  of  Henry  IV., 
and  by  many  other  distinguished  persons. 

BAONftR^-DB-^LUCHOK,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne,  87  m.  S.S.W.  of  Toulouse, 
on  a  branch  line  .of  the  Southern  railway  from  Montr^jeau. 
Pop.  (1906)  3448.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
Pjrrenees  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  06e  and 
the  Pique.  It  is  cdebrated  for  its  thermal  ^>rings  and  as  a 
fashionable  resort.  Of  the  promenades  the  finest  and  most 
frequented  are  the  Allies  d'Etigny,  an  avenue  planted  with 
lime-trees,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  whidi  is  the  Thermes, 
or  bathing-establishment,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence. 
The  springs,  which  number  48,  vary  in  composition,  but  are 
chiefly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  range  in  tem- 
perature from  62'  to  150*.  A  large  casbo  was  opened  in  the 
town  in  1877.  The  discovery  of  numerous  Roman  remains 
attests  the  antiquity  of  the  baths,  which  are  identified  with  the 
Onesiarum  Thermae  cl  Strabo.  Their  revival  m  modem  times 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  due  to 
Antoine  M6gret  d'Etigny,  inUndarU  of  Auch. 

BA00A8,  a  Petsiaa  name  {B^goi),  a  shortened  form  of  names 
like  Bagadita,  "  given  by  God,"  often  used  for  eunuchs.  The 
best-known  of  these  ("  Bagoees  "  in  Josephns)  became  the  con- 
fidmiialBiBisterofArtaunKtllL    He  threw  iik  his  lot  with  the 


Rhodian  condottiere  Mentor,  and  with  his  help  snc^eded  li 
subjecting  Egypt  again  to  the  Persian  empire  (pn^^ly  342  B.C.). 
Mentor  became'  general  of  the  maritime  provinces,  suppressed 
the  rebds,  and  sent  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  king,  iirfiile  Bagoas 
administered  the  upper  satrapies  and  gained  such  power  that  he 
was  the  real  master  of  the  kingdom  (Diod.  xvi  50;  cf.  Dfdymus, 
Cotnm.  in  Demostk.  Phil.  vi.  5).  He  became  very  wealthy  by 
confiscating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Egyptian  temples  iand 
giving  them  back  to  the  priests  for  large  bribes  (Diod.  xvi.  51). 
When  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus,  murdered  his  brother 
Johannes  in  the  temple,  Bagoas  (who  haid  supported  Johannes) 
put  a  new  tax  on  the  Jews  and  entered  the  temple,  »ying  that 
he  was  purer  than  the  murderer  who  performed  the  priestly 
office  (Joseph.  Ant.  xl.  7.1).  In  338  Bagoas  killed  the  kingsndall 
his  sons  but  the  youngest,  Arses  (^.v.),  whom  he  raised  to  the 
throne;  two  years  later  he  murdered  Arses  and  made  Darius 
III.  king.  When  Darius  attempted  to  become  independent  of 
the  powerful  visier  (xt^^X<^)*  Bagoas  tried  to  poison  him 
too;  but  Darius  was  warned  and  forced  him  to  drink  the  poison 
hinuelf  (Diod  xviL  5;  Johann.  Antioch,  p.  38,  39  ed.  MOller; 
Anian  ii.  14.  $;  Curt.  vi.  4.  xo).  A  later  story,  that  Bagoas 
was  an  Egyptian  and  killed  Artaxerxes  III.  because  he  had  kUled 
the  sacred  Apis  (Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  without  historical 
value.  Bagoas'  house  in  Susa,  with  rich  treasures,  was  presented 
by  Alexander  to  Parmenio  (Plut  Alex.  39);  his  gardens  in 
Babylon,  with  the  best  spedes  of  palms,  are  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus(H»/. P/an/,ii.6;Plin.JVa/.Hii/.xiii.4i).  Another 
eunuch,  Bagoas,  was  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Dicae- 
archus  in  Athen.  xiii.  603b;  Plut.  AL  67;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist. 
3.23;  Curt.  vi.  5.  23;  X.  I.  25  ff.).  (Ed.  M.) 

BAQ-PIPB  (Celt,  piob-mala,  utlan-piob,  cmsUnn,  €uislin\ 
Ft.  cornemusef  chatemie,  musette,  sourddine,  cketrette,  Umre\ 
Gcr.  Sackpfeife,  Dudelsack;  M.  H.  Ger.  Snegdbakh^;  Ital. 
cornamusa,  piva,  zampogna,  surdelina;  Gr.  <drKavXot(?);  LaL 
ascautus  (?)^  tUda  utrictdaris,  tUricntariHm^  med.  Lat.  ckcnis'^f  a 
complex  reed  instrument  of  great  antiquity.  The  bag-pipe 
forms  the  link  between  the  syrinx  (f. v.)  and  the  primitive 
organ,  by  furnishing  the  prindi^e  of  the  reservoir  for  the  wind- 
supply,  combined  with  a  simple  method  of  reguteting  the  sound* 
producing  pressure  by  means  of  the  arm  of  the  performer.  The 
bag-pipes  consists  of  an  air-tight  leather  bag  having  three  to  fivtt 
apertures,  each  of  which  contains  a  fixed  stock  or  short  tube. 
The  stocks  act  as  sockets  for  the  recei^Uon  of  the  pipes,  and  as 
air-chambers  for  the  acconiodation  and  protection  of  die  reeds. 
The  pipes  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  a  simple  valved  insufflation 
tube  or  "  blow-pipe,"  by  means  of  which  the  performer  fills  the 
bag  reservoir;  (2}  the  "  chaunter  "  (dianter)or  the  mciody-pipe, 
having  according  to  the  variety  of  the  bag-pipe  a  conical  or  a 
cylindrical  bore,  lateral  holes,  and  in  some  cases  keys  and  a  bdl; 
the  "  chaunter  "  is  invariably  made  to  speak  by  means  of  i 
douUe-reed;  (3)  the  "  drones,"  |ointed  pipes  with  cylindrical 
bore,  generally  terminating  in  a  bell,  but  having  no  lateral 
holes  and  being  capaUe,  therefore,  of  produdng  but  one  fixed 
note. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  bag-pipe  is  the  drone  ground 
bass  which  sounds  without  intermission.  Each  drone  is  fitted 
with  a  beating-reed  resembling  the  primitive  "  squeaker  "  knowm 
to  all  country  lads;  it  is  prepared  by  making  a  cut  partly 
across  a  pieoe  o^  cane  or  reed,  near  die  open  end,  and  splitting 
back  from  this  towards  a  joint  or  knot,  thus  raising  a  tongue 
or  flap.  The  beating-reed  is  then  fixed  in  a  socket  of  the  drone, 
which  fits  into  the  stock.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  strsain 
of  air  forced  from  the  bag  into  the  drone-pipe  by  the  pressure 
of  the  performer's  arm,  causing  the  tongue  of  reed  to  vibrato 
over  the  aperture,  thus  setting  the  whole  column  of  air  in  vibra- 
tion.  The  drone-pipe,  like  all  cylindrical  tubes  with  reed  mouth* 
pieces,  has  the  acoo^  properties  of  the  closed  pipe  and  produces 
the  note  of  a  pipe  twice  its  length.  The  dnnes  are  tuned  by 
means  of  slfding-joints. 

*  See  E.  G.  Graff.  Deutsche  JnterHnetunersienen  der  Psdmen  (from 
a  T2t)i-cent.  Windberg  M9.  at  Munich),  o.  384,  l*fe.  txxx.  2.  "  dereec 
den  Subnen  uode  gekiet  dea  SmgdUteh/' 
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nt  bbnr-p^  ind  Um  dawitM  oceupr  podtloM  U  ^ifra*ii*  i  J 

(iticmltia  of  the  bag,  which  laU  under  the  arm  ot  tic  p«fonBei 
vhilc  ihe  dcont*  point  over  hii  ihouldei.  Thae  an  the  miin 
Intura  in  the  cotuimction  of  the  big-p[pe,  wbote  numecoui 
vaiielies  fall  into  two  cluies  according  to  ttie  method  of  inflating 
the  bee:  (i)  by  nKam  of  the  blav-pipe  deicribed  above;  (i)  bji 
means  of  ■  imkll  tKlloira  maoecttd  by  a  valved  fmd-pipe  sitli 
the  bag  and  Hoiked  by  the  othti  um  or  eU>o«  to  which  It  b 
attached  by  a  nbbon  or  ilnp. 

Clau  i.  comprises:  (a]  the  HlgUand  batpipci  (t)  the  old 
Iriib  bag-pipe;  (c)  the  comcmuie;  (ij)  the  bignou  or  binuni 
(BtctoBb^-pipe);  {<)  the  Calabrian  bag-pipe;  (/)  the  aacauhn 
ot  the  Grecki  and  Romans;  (f)  the  tibia  utricularia;  (A)  the 
chorus.  To  Class  II.  belo^:  (a)  the  musette;  (H  the  North- 
iimbnan  or  border  bag.pipe;  (f)  the  Lowland  bag-pipe;  (d)  the 
union  pipe*  of  Ireland;  (0  the  aunklins  of  Naples. 

I.  TjU  HitUand  fli(-fi^.— The  o  
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iiDiini  of  a 

air' ^JSThiJlS*  i^Xil 

..ic  left  hand,  which  Aagen 

....  t.ie  H^hl  rhumb  merely  tupporls  the  imlru- 
rr  alopped  by  the  under  pari  of  (he  ioiDti  dT  the 
1  adtBtion  a  doulile  bole  «ar  Ibe  bell,  i^iieh  i> 
merely  lervei  to  regulite  the  t^lch.  A>  the 
manipulated  by  the  1ip«  of  the  peifarma-,  only 
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not  fmi  any  known  diaioiilc  icale,  for  in  addkioa  to 
laiiH  too  ibarp,  the  sotca  are  aot  mialy  in  tene  with 
Mhv.  DobM  hUcPoBakl.  ii  Ua  inalka  on  the  hai-pipe  • 
that  "  Ihe  ina  is  to  |iar  no  aneatiaa  to  the  Aata  amf  ihiuiK 
d  on  the  det.  ai  tbqr  are  not  uwd  in  pipe  muaic;  yet  the 
-litatee  •evtnl  different  lieya  wMch  an  rail,  but  idoloo  the 
-  -  ~ha  muoe  cannot  be  trabnioeed  for  it  into  any  other 
la  which  It  ia  first  playod  or  marked."  MrCiokthe 
bvpina,  j»vt  it  a>  Ua  tmiBioB  "  that  if  llMchaunter 
de  pofon  in  aiiy  oae  scale,  it  would  not  go  vtu  with 
Lbo,  then  would^not  be  atarty  so  mock  mnsic  cnducad 
'  ivnriaDle  notes) 


in  the  Highland  bag-pipe 
-  r*-'—~-"j  of  the  instnimcnl,  whicli 
ne  Data  diflicull  srilhaul  the  ioWpahtion 

at«pldltv(wljelow' '  • 


"  pinehmg 
holes  and  inereaiing  t^  wind 
>  The  lutea  marfed  with  ai 

■  "  Complete  Tutor  lor  art; 
Eipe  muBC."  pcefiied  wACae 

UadiMis  coJU  FivMnacU,  _  ^-v ....__ 

Bat:pip'.  Edinborvh,  c.  iSoJ, 

__*^IVp»  nn  "  Tbf  Miidcal  Scales  of  Varlon  Nation^"  by  Ales.  J. 

Ella,F.1LS.,Jnil.Si>c.Ani.iSBs.  vol.  xxiiJ!.  0.400. 

•  taUrfar  On  Hi^tani  Mat-pif,.  by  David  Glen  (EdMuigh. 

•jW/*rI*«  BifWea*  Bafpipr,  by  Aogui  Machay  (Edinburgh. 


ninE  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
turn  If  Oh  Aneienl  Marliof  U^iit  <•! 


the  tmill  in  kapi 

r  includin;  .d  m  bat- 

Ihe  chianRr.  The  two  dronei  were  tuned  lo  C. 
ihinnwr  b*d  a  conlol  bon  ind  i  double  reed  like  u  oboe. 
ildden  iriihin  the  nock;  it  cmkl  be  ukoi  out  ind  played 
alely,  whni  the  eoinnui  civia  by  ihe  eight  hohs  (lEvtn  in 
nai  ■  Ibumb-hole)  £10  C  oiiild  be  incleued  by  •  third 
to  E,  t^  overblowiiiE  ths  D  nnd  E  in  oruvi  bv 
— —  -■  -■-;  iKBUh  sad  li|»  on  tlw  mi, 
:(ly  [bio  Uh  moutb.  Tba  HOHid 
-"10  ma  pUyvd  only  ia  concert 

iMBtmAriiiFmlt^tbtiitbatt 

in(R«r<liuBbci\iuUuvtb>csK  with  the 

twdiia  by  dnndiw  cut  llie  jdnl; 
-nm  DUt  ■  doidile  Rcd  nkc  thil  of  the 

.-_ the  main  difference  betoen  the  two 

nim.    ThgchauuerhKleMit  hole*,  the  lowed  of  whldina 
^  by  ■  key  cncloacd  ina  penbntcd  Ikhl 
■  Saitt^cifi  or  DnitUak  olCenuny  wu  >  n  iniliu  menl  of  Kme 
tarn  made  in  no  lew  thin  five  ilia,  oil  devribed  and  illustralcd 

"  -■" ■-•,    Theyt  -  ■-   '-^ ^  "    ■       ■     ■■ 

^^„ — , Me-lookij 


Pnctoriiu  abo  nKOtknu  k  cHTereni  kind  of  nekplnlc  be  nw  in 
e^^^      MagdcburB  (>™  c^.  lil.  TIibidimi,  pi. 

— - — p—9  ""l^  ,h^n  Ihe  ichiftipTeilc  and  piichnTa 
=j---^^^S==l^g=^  thiid  lower.  There  were  two  ctaun- 
'  D.—.  V-^^^^^=  [e™Bo«nto]inone«ock,e«hh.viai 
IhiR  bola  in  Inm  and  one  fur  the 
Ibumb  at  Ibe  back.  The  riibi-hand  chauntrr  loundRj  the  five 
notet  D.  e,  F,  gTa,  and  the  left  hand  chaumer.  C.  A,  B.  C.  D. 
The  perfonner  waa  thua  able  ^d  play  iinplc  two-part. melDdid  on 
the  Matdcbiiis  b■(^pipe.  Praelonua  mention,  in  .fUittaa  ilu 
Freacb  bag^ii*  (iiuiUr).  limUai  in  pitch  1 


at  inihfrir;ji.  vol.  iL  bk.  v.  pp.  al3-ii7  and  JOJ  (I^rb. 

'ISytiatma  UMiUum.  part  ii..  Di  OimntpacUa  (Wofrenbattd, 
I6l8fi  repuMiiihed  in  Band  liH.  of  the  PMial&mtn  ia  Catthctaf 
fib  llmiAfKidmHi  iDtrMn.  1U4].  chap.  idx.  and  pL  v^  ^,iiiL 


'**>S™. 


Tba  CiJa^t  tat-^^  hni  a  has  of  ^(iUni|^tl>  Ch«  but  leh 

jhI  two  chauniera,  all  fued  in  one  atock.    Each  chaUBter  haa 
hm  or  four  finger.hoka  and  the  rifht-hand  f^pe  haa  the  frHJrdi 


jIb  that  Ibey 

II.  The  aecond  cl '  '— 

bellowawariiedbytl 

which  ia  Hkl  to  fiai 

Ihe  end  of  the  IJlh  ceal 

at  the  Fmch  court,  and  we  nnq  im      _      

the  befinninc  tl  the  ITIh  ceBiuy  wbtn  Menenne'' clvaa 
— ;_; 'alllla^na.    lltechief chanctaialicaflEemi 


laiproiotirpalhtKi 


«  been  evolved  dunnc  tbt  ijth  < 


(aeei(.l]3)), 
«nturyi|&« 

- — ,—r  — ^^  ^^ — ^jnn'^clvaaniun 

ipana.    ThechiefcharacterfaiicoflEemuietta 

WaiteauJilreance.    Tbc  f an  o(  tba  pert oimir 

longer  diatortcd  by  Inflatrng  the  hu;  for  the  Jong  cumber^ 
rona  waa  aubatilMed  a  abort  barnTdioner,  coMalninc  tb* 


™(h' 


"f|!5^.l= 


re  xlen  itock  or  box  wilhm  the  baa :  by  mcana  at 

re  called  iaj/ttUs,  moving  up  and  dcwa  in  LongU 

tt  td  the  eircunuercncc  rjf  the  barrel,  Ihe  length 

ol  XKild  be  fo  regulated  that  ■  aimpte  barmonSe 

h  rdy  of  the  conunon  diard,  could  be  obtained. 

T  raw  cylindrical  bore,  wualu 

fii  blc  real  and  had  eleven  bolea,  ^ ^   , 

a  ThSnumberofholeawianot   §^*  .::=-.= 

in  ncniK'allnie.JeanHotretenE 

(c  luu^n,  belonging  (0  the  bead  known  aa  ih* 

m  Martip  Hotleiem  <d.  1713)  added  a  wvraad 

c>  aette.  ahoner  than  the  GnK.  la  whkh  it  wh 

■<  being  inaened  into  Ihe  Hod:.    TLe  Hmtztcn* 

cl  bftUt  cUmkhw,  bad  aix  ken.  whetesa  the 

Cl  aeven,  bealdca  aiht  fioger-hdlea  and  a  vent. 

ol  the  thumb  ol  the  right  band,  which  were  not 

rt  9  OB  the  larre  chaunier.    The  imiiri  and  fthl 

'•  —     .red  in  i^tafl  with  fceya  and  holea  In  a  ran 

and  ananynioua  work  by  Borjon  (or  Boutjeoo'),  who  livei  much 
rntemtini  infonnilioii  concerning  one  of  the  laoR  popular  Initni- 
mcnta  of  hia  day.    The  bellowa,  he  aiatoa.  beenwed  Iron  tba 

he  wrote  hia  irealiae.  The  uaapaaa  at  the  inprcwcd  muaetle  i< 
Hottcmre  waa  aa  ibown: — 


■elaliveiy  abort  picca  (tee  AuloM.     Martin  Hot' 
ihe  bit  to  introduce  l^ie  aecond  chaunier  far  t 


«  HHItUm  a  la  aMmlU.  Olibna  taOnrt 
iiBW  «  «.H«M  {Paris,  1894),  p.  13.  It  ia 
■at  M.  Thoinon.  who  makn  thU  lUtemeiM, 
e  poaaibilrly  o(  Ihe  word  muitia  applying  Ih 
.1  ruatic  haullwi  or  dtnta  de  t^MHrdr,  alaa 

:en(arie«,    Soe  Fr.  Codefroy,  Diibttutaira  de 


imutt.  Etc.,  by  Holletem  la  Remain  (Pari^ 

r  naac  »  ntmilU  mOkait,  tit.  (Lyona,  te;i}, 

idplate.    AcDpyodhiaworkiaiatluMliahUiueBB). 


ftMtonliBld  I<lS 


BAG-PIPE 

M^ikbui  Kckpftift 


inna  am)  dacril 

«i  Dut  wiibout  Itt/L .- 

u  or  toMpffna  i<  dcBcribcd  and  illutlfalcd  by  Mi 
mMitUi  A  t/ifiur  id  .cofHCnidiun  n«  wcy  och 


at  bdtows.     Pan 


Tbe  unian  pips  at  the  iStb  ceUuiy,  m 
UowB  bv  -bell«n  («e  Be.  i.  (i)),  baA  or 
Ibcer-bida,  one  Uiumb-Eole  and  (Hslit  lu) 
ihe  chromatic  Kak  ii 


"^u  '^*'''  "'■''^^  together  gav 


Hitlery  tf  lit  Bat-fipt.—Tben  U  leuoa  to  bdievc  thai  the 
origin  of  tie  bag-pipo  Diut  be  nu^  in  Roole  antiquity. 
No>uuuiiment  in  any  degree  dmilai  to'  it  ii  lepniesled 
on  any  of  the  mcsumenti  irf  Egypt  or  AxyiJa  kaaira  at  tlic 
pnaent  day;  ve  are,  aevertheleai,  aUe  to  trace  it  in  andcnt 
Penia  and  by  inference  in  Egypt,  in  Chaldara  and  in  ancient 
Gieeca.  Tbt  taott  chaiacteristic  feature  of  the  bag-ppe  it  not 
the  obvJDW  bag  or  aii-rcieTvolr  irom  which  the  inalTumenf 
dvivea  Hr  name  in  mm  languages,  bnt  the~&ud  harmony  of 
tike  battdns  drones.  The  principle  of  the  drone,  i-i,  the  beating' 
leed  nmk  same  three  inches  doim  tlie  pipe,  vas  known  tothe 
andent  Egyptians.  In  a  pipe  discovered  in  a  mummy-caie 
and  noH  in  the  miueum  at  Turin.  Has  [aund  a  straw  bating- 
ned  in  position.  The  aigboul  (j.t.).  a  imdetn  Egyptian  nislru- 
mBnl,  pnstoai*  thet^racteristic  (eatuic  of  drane  and  chauntec 
Klthaut  ttie  hag.  The  same  [nstnunait  occeia  once  in  the 
yerOgLji^  being  sounded  m-tl.  and  ODCe  on  a  mural  painting 
pmerved  in  the  Uus4c  Gulmet  and  reproduced  by  Victor  Lorel.' 
During  Jacques  dc  Morgaa's  cxcavatians  In  Pe^a  some  terra- 
colta  figures  of  musicians,  dating  from  the  Sth  century  n.c, 
were  discovered  ai^lcJi  (mowui)  at  SuBa,'  tiro  of  wluch  appear  to 
be  playing  bag.vip^r  ^  chaunter,  curved  in  the.  shape  at  a 
book  from  the  stock,  it.  clearly  visible,  the  bag  under  Ihe  aim  is 
indicated,  and  the  lips  ace  puned  as  if  in  the  act  of  blowing,  but 
the  insuffiation  tube  is  absent;  a  round  hole  in  oae  of  (he 
figiues  sugBsts  its  presence  fonseily. 

Among  the  name*  of  muiioit  iostiuments  in  Daniel  Uj.  s  and 
15,  the  >inb,  genemlly  but  ?)ioiJi|ly  lendtred  "  duldmn,"  is 
thought  by  many  scholan  to  ligaify  a  kind  ot  bag-pipe  (see 
anDoenLariea  on  Danitl  and  the  theolo^cal  encyc).  THs 
belief  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Aramaic  mmfCnyi 
fa  a.  loan-word  from  the  Greek,  being  a  mispronundation  of 
Qv^^uuU-  The  argument  is,  however,  exceedingly  weak.  Jn 
the  hrst  place,  the  data  ol  the  hook  of  Daniel  is  matter  ot  cun- 
ITovcrsy,  hhigeing  partly  on  precisely  such  questions  as  the  true 
tigni6cance  and  derivation  of  jbsip^yd.  Second,  it  is  possible 
that  Ihe  word  snntpixyi.it  a  late  interpolation.  Third,  iU 
exact  form  is  uncertain;  hi  verse  to,  sifftKyi  is  used  oi  the  same 

01  pips)-  Fourth,  evenii  ffvii^uvUi  is  the  source  of  the  word, 
thtne  ia  veiy  little  evideuoi  that  it  was  used  foe  any  particular 
■  »  0*.  riL  bfc.  v.  p.  393- 

•  Idiunaud  aad  desaibRl  by  Capt.  U  R.  Day,  Dtiiripint 
Calelcrut.  pi.  ii.  lig.  C.  p.  63. 

>i.4oipct  aaldnU  del  Plaramir^la  tir.  la  lana  il  F4rl!- —a 
PitUtranrti.  Ac.  (Paris,  iWol  tixm.  &  ih. 

*Sta  DUiialitmn  Pith,  hf  i.  ^  Uai^a  ^Fan,  r90D);vpL1. 


205- 

vii^cailB  k"'ixa- 
and  the  evidenoe 


InsIrumcnL  The  ofigiDal  aatuial  astase  of  < 
cord  o[  sound,"  "a  concordant  interval," 
of  ia  use  to(«  pMtSculai  instrument  is  ot.Ui 
and,  even  so,  vei7  slight.  Only  one  paBage  [Polyb,  xivi 
10.  s)  really  bcars'on  the  question,  and  there  the  transUtion 
ol  the  voti  depends  on  a  contcit  Ihe  reading  o[  which  ta 
unCBilsin  {see  SwrnoHiA).  It  ia.  however,  cutious  [hat  the 
bag-i»pe  was  known  in  Italy  andr  Spain  during  the  middle 
ages,  Ihe  two  countries  through  which  Eastern  culture  was  inlio- 
duced  into  Europe,  by  the  name  of  lamftpui  or  taaptpia, 
which  .strongly  recall  Ihe  Chaldaean  tumfSnyi;  and  further 
that  tn  tlie  same  countrva  Ihe  word  nxJOTiia  should  be  Go- 
eiistentwithzsfii^Dinii  and  have  tlie  ori^na]  meaning  attached 
to  Ihe  dassical  ffup^onfa,  "  a  concord  of  sound."  A  tdngle 
passage  .only  in  Dion  Chrynostom  -(see  AsKaULIS)  is  enough  (0 
prove  that  the  tnstruracpt  was  known  in  Greece  in  aj).  10&* 
The  Greeks  had  undoubtedly  received  some  kind  of  bag-pipe 
from  Egypt  [in  the' form  of  tlie  oi-il).  or  from  Chaldaea,  but 
It  remained  a  rustic  inalrument  used  only  by  shepherds  end 
peasants.  Tliis  conclusion  is  supported  by  allusions  in  Arbto- 
phancs  and  in  Ftalo'a  Crile,  which  undoubtedly  refer  to  Ihp 
drone:  "  This,  dear  Crito,  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear 
murmuring  m  my  ears  like  the  sound  ol  the  flute  latilei)  in  the 
ears  ol  the  mystic;  that  viBce,  I  ny,  Is  hummmg  in  my  ears."* 
Aristophanes,  in  his  play  Tkt  Adianiiani,  indulges  in  a  flight 
□f  satire  at  the  eipenx  of  the  muscai  Boeotians,  by  miking  a 
band  of  Theban  pipers  play  a  Boeotian  merchant  and  his  slave 
inio.  town.  The  musiciaiia  are  dubbed  "  humblebeo  pipers " 
(fioiiPaihoL,  L  S«6)  by  the  eiaspetated  inhabitanu.  Tlie  verb 
u»ed  hew  -for  "blowing"  it  fwu,  tlic  very  word  anplicd  10 
blqning  or  in  Anting  the  bellows  (^Cira),  and  not  the  u$ua1  verb 
a^Xdtp.  to  play  the  atdtis.  Another  instrument,  mentioned  by 
Aiiitophanea  in  £yrufr47to(IL  1141  and  r34.5),  which  vas  probably 
a  kind  of  bag-pipe,  is  also  derived  from  ^ura,  u.  fhyiollit,  the 
"concrete,"'  and  pkyialiriaf  the  "coDectivo"'  form  of  Ihe 
instrument.  We  leave  the  rcajra  of  inieience  for  that  of  certainly 
when  we  reach  the  reign  of  )ien>,  who  had  a-  poauon  for  the 
Hydravlus  (see  OhoaM7  Rtjtery)  and  the  Hbia  ntrkulaiii,* 

That  the  bag-pipe  wu  mtroduced  by  the  Ramans  bio  the 
British  Isles  is  a  conclusion  supported  by  Ihe  discondy  in  Ihe 
foundations  of  the  praetorian  camp  at  Richborough  of  a  small 
bronza  figure  ol  a  Raman  x^dkr  playing  the  libia  utiicnkris. 
The  Rev;  Stephen  WesKm,  who  made  a  communicaiioD  on  the 
subject  ID  Arektunlogia.^  ptunts  out  further  the  interoting  laec 
[n  connexion  with  Ihe  instnimoit.  that  the  Romans  had  instituted 
colleges  tor  training  pipcra  on  the  bag-pipe,  a  practice  followed 
in  the  Highlands  in  the  iSth  eentaiy  lod  notably  ia  Skye. 
Grulerus  "  mentions  amoag.tlie  fratenJtic*  a  Carpta  tt  Cilbtiiim 
Utriaioi-iartim,  and  Spon"  also  qootet  Ihe  CnJJc^  Ulrktiia, 
The  bag-pipe  la  question  appom-U  have  two  droaes  In  front 
painting  lowaids  the  right  shoulder,  and  slthou^  do  cbaunter 
is  shown  hi  the  design,  both  hands  are  heid.Ia  correct  posicioni 
over  the  q»t  where  it  ought  to  be;  it  may  have  been  bmkea 
off.  The  brorao  figure  haa  been  nqirodnced  Cnnd  drawing  by 
Edward  King  m  three  -podtuna."  Tbe  .statement  made  l^ 
several  writers  on  music  that  a  bag-pipe  is  repnaedted  on  a 

references  wiQ  show."    Tlie  enor  is  due  in,  Ihe  -first  place  to 


1,  ed.  A 


li  HI  lioi.  (R)  jSi.    See  PuAy-Wim. 
S4.  sTjowett's  Eag._ translation  Cgda 


i,itMleM 


iiK 


Mueeam. 
■  Sea" 

by  italhli 

' ^Siicton'l a.'Wm.  u 
'^  ^rc^fcadttocio,  voT  T 


erwick  of  the  BtttW 

:tie  Origin  of  the  Oigans  of  (he  Aai^ients,'* 
iaounelbaiKl  S.  InUtu.  Muiit.  (iilvoL  ii. 


p.  IT^in  (Umdoa,  tSli)-    . 


,_».  ToL  ii.  (LoiidM,  1799)-  p.  »,  pL  n.  fig.  3 

•'See  MmdaiioD,  £^.  4tt«Mt,.  *^^^y^»y  P>:  .>™^ 
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BAGRATION 


Moatfaucon,  who  mistuutaslood  the  cKplanatioo  ol  Biancfaini's 
drawing- which  he  reproduced;  The  cootornlate  Deferred  to  is 
one  containing  the  hydraulic  organ,  and  the  legend  LauntUmus 
Aug.,  but  no.  bag^pipe.  Bianchini  gives  a  drawing  of  a  bag-pipe 
with  two  long  drones,  which,  he  says,  was  copied  from  a  marble 
relief  over  the  gateway  of  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Rome,  near  the  church  of  San  Carlo  ad  Catinarios. 
If  the  drawing  be  acourate  and  the  sculpture  of  classical  Roman 
period,  it  would  corroborate  the  details  of  the  instrument  held 
by  the  little  bronze  figure  of  the  Roman  soldier. 

From  England  the  bag-pipe  spread  to  Caledonia  and  Ireland, 
whne  it  took  root,  identifying  itself  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
as  a  military  instrument  hdd  in  great  esleem  by  the  Celdc  races. 
The  bag-pipe  was  used  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  at  all 
festivals;  to  lighten  labour,  during  the  i8th  century,  as  for 
instance  in  Skyc,  in  1786,  when  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  roadmaking,  and*  eadi  party  of  labourers  had  its  bag-piper. 
It  was  used  in  old  mysteries  at  Coventry  in  1534.  Readers  who 
wish  to  follow  closely  the  history  of  the  bag-pipe  in  the  British 
Isles  should  consult  Sit  John  Graham~Dalydl's  Muncal  Memoirs 
of  Scotland  (London,  1S49,  with  illustrative  plates). 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empi^Qi  the  bag-pipe,  sharing 
the  fate  of' other  instruments,  prt>bably  lingered -for  a  time 

among  itinerant  musicians,  actors,  jug- 
^ersi  iic,  reappeanng'latqr  in  primi- 
tive guise  with  the  stamp  of  tuOveti 
which  characterizes  the  productions  of 
the  early  middle  ages,  and  with  A-aeyr 
name,  chorus  {qjv.).  An  illustration  of 
a  Persian  bag-pipe  dating  from  the  6th 
century  aj>.  (reign  of  Chosroes  II.)  is 
to  be  found  on,  the  great  arch  at 
Takht-i-Bostan  (see  fig.  2).  this  very 
crude  representation  of  the  bag-pipe 
can  only  be  useful  as  evidence  that 
during  the  fourteen  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
moul^ng  of  the  figii/lne  found  in  the  /d/  at  Susa,  mentioned 
above,  and  the  carving  in  the  rock  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  the 
instrument  had  surviv^  The  rdgn  of  Chosroes  was  noted 
for  its  high  standard,  of  musical  culture.  The  fault  probably 
lies  with  the  draughtsman,,  who  drew  the  sculptures  on  the  arch 
ibr  the  book.  Nothing  naore  is  heard  henceforth  of  the  tiUa 
iitricularis.  If  the  drawings  <d  thejearly  medieval  bag-pipes, 
which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  M3S.  and  monuments'of  the  9th 
to  the  i$th.  century,  aie  to  be  trusted,  it  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand the  r<Us0H  d'Hre  of  the  instrument  shorn  of  its  drones, 
to  see  how  it  justified  its  existence  except  as  an  ill-understood 
leminiscence.  _^What  ^ould  be  the  object  of  laboriously  inflating 
A  bag  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single  diaunter  spMk,  which, 
could  be  done-so  much  mote  satisfactorily  by  taking  the  reed 
itself  into  the  OMUth,  as  war  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans?  There  )s  a  fine  psalter  in  the  library  of  University 
Court,  Glasgow,*  belonging  to  theHunterian  collectioarin  which 
'King  David  is  represented,  a9  usual  in  the  lath  century,  playing 
or  rather  tuainga  harp,  surrouBdedJsy  musicians  playing  bcUi, 
rebec,  guitar  fiddlfe  Qk  'otilo  position),  quadruple  pipes  or 
gamstnye,  and  a  bag-pipe  with  long  chaunter  having  a  well- 
defined  stock.  The  insufflation  tube  appears  to  have  been  left 
out*  and  there  are  no  drones  to  be  seen. 

There  we  intecpiUi^  specimens  of  bag-pipes  in  Spanish  illu- 
minated MSS.  such  as  the  magnificent  vol.ume  of  the  Cantigas 
di  SoMta  Marut,  in  the  Escurial,  compiled  for  ]Cing  Alphonso  the 
Wise  ( 1 5th  century) .  There  arc  fifty-one  separate  figures  of  instni- 
nentalists  forming  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  cantides,  and 
among  the  instrtmients  are  three  bag'^pes,  one  of  which  is  a 
remarkable  instrument  haying  no  less  than  four  long  drones  and 
two  chaunters  which  by  an  error  of  the  draughtsmen  are  repre^ 

iKkw  Mtribus  htstr.  mm.  teltrmm,  Romae,  f  Tia,  pi.  H..  Nos.  la  and 
13,  and  p.  zt;  Suetonius.  ViUtt  Neronis,  ed.  Charles  Patin.  cap.  41,' 
p.  304,  where  the  contomiate  in  question,  wMte  mosleal  inetniroent 
CUffefB  ettsntially  from  Btalnctihil  •  and  Mootfauoon's,  Is  figured. 

>  Sm  Catalegne  of  ^  B«hibition  of  IMwOnaced  1185.*  at  the 
BttrUngl»»  Fiat  Arts  Qub,  1908,  NOk  St. 


Fig.  2. — Ancient  Persian 
bag-pipe. 

fFrom  Sir  Robert  Poctcr's 
fVoMb  im  GetrgU.  rasU,  See, 
vol.  fi.  p).  rn»  pt.  Ixiv.) 
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sented  as  being  bbwn  from  the  piper^  mouth.  The  fifty-onb 
musicians  have  been  reproduced  in  bladL  and  white  by  Juan  F. 
RiaAo*'andalsoby  DonF.  Aznar.'  Another  fine  Spanish  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  18,851,  of  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  illustrated  l>y  Flemish  artists  for  presentation  to  (^ueen 
Isabella,  displays  a  prof.usion  of  musical  Instruments  in  innumer- 
able concert  scenes;  there  are  bag-pipes  on  f.  13,4 la**  and  41.9; 
one  of  these  has  two  drones,-  one  conical,  the  other  ^tindrical, 
bound  together,  and  a  curved  chaunter. 

The  most  trustworthy  evidence  we  have  of  the  medieval 
bag-pipe  is  the  fine  Highland  bag-pipe'  dated  1409,  and  belong- 
ing to  Messrs  J.  &  R.  Glen,  described  above.  Edward  Buhle* 
points  out  that  from  the  X3th  century  the  bag-pipe  became  a 
court  instrument  played  by  minnesingers  and  troubadours,  as 
seen  in  literature  and  in-the  MSS.  and  monuments.  It  jvas  about 
lasothat  thehiunan  or  animals'  heads  were  used  asstodu  and  aa 
beUs  for  the  chaunters.  The  opinion  advanced  that  the  bellows 
were  first  added  to  the  bag-pipe  in  Ireland  seems  untenable  and  it 
quite  unsupported  by  facts;  the  i>ellows  were  in  all  probability 
added  to  the  union-pipes  in  imitation  of  the  musette.  In  the 
Image  of  Ireland  and  Disccverie  of  Wocdkame,  by  John  Derrick, 
1581,  the  Irish  insurgents  are  portrayed  in  pictures  full  of  life 
and  character,  as  led  to  rebellion  and  pillage  by  a  piper  armed 
with  a  bag- pipe,  similar  to  the  Highland  bag-pipe.  The 
cradle  of  the  musette  is  inconceivable  anywhere  but  in  France, 
among  the  courtiers  and  elegant  worid,  turning  from  the  pomps 
and  luxuries  of  court  life  to^  an  artificial  admiration  and  cult 
of  Nattire,  idealized  to  harmonize,  with  silks  and  satins.  The 
comemuse  of  shepherds  and  rustic  swains  becaaae  the  fashionable 
instrument,  but  as  inflating  the  bag^  by  the  breath  distorted  the 
performer's  face,  the*  bdlows  were  substituted,^  and  the  whole 
instrument  was  refined  in  appearance  and  tone-quality  to  fit  it 
for  its  more  exalted  position.  The  Hotteterre  family  and  that 
of  Chedeville  were  past  masters  of  the  art  of  making  the  musette 
and  of  laying  upon  it;  they  counted  among  thdr  popils  the 
highest  and  noblest  in  the  land.  The  cult  of  the  musette  con* 
tinned  throughout  the  1 7th  and  z8th  centuries  until  the  'seventies, 
when  its  popularity,  was  on  the  wane  and  musettes  figured 
largely  in  saks.*  Lully  introduced  the  musette  into  hia  operas, 
and  in  1758  the  list  of  instruments  forming  the  orchestra  at  the 
Op6ra  includes  one  musette.* 

Illustrations  of  bag-j>ipes  are  found  la  the  lalkiaturos  of  the 
folkywing  MSS.  in  the  Bntifh  MuMun j— a  5.  VU.  I.  193  and  197; 
Add.  MS.  34.394.  (the  ^/orsa  Book),  i.  62.  voU  I;  Bumcy,  275. 
f.  715:  Add,  MS.  17,280,  f.  238*;  Add.  MS.  24.686  (Tennyson 
Psalter),  (.  17'*;  Add.  MS.  17.280,  t  82*;  Add.  MS.  24,681.  f.  44; 
Add.  MS.  32434;  Add.  MS  1 1,867,  f.  38;  Ac  ftc  (K.  S.) 

BAORATIOH,  PETER,  Pbince. (1763-^812),  Russian  general, 
descended  from  the  noble  Geor^isn  family  of  the  Bagratfdesi 
was  bom  in  1765. '  He  entered  the  Russian  army  fn  1782,  and 
served  for  some>>*ears  in  the  Caucasus.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ochakov  (1788),  and  in  the  Fdish  campaign  of  1794, 
being  present  at  the  taking  of  Praga  and  Warsaw.  His'  meriis 
were  recognized  by  Snvarov,  whom  be  accompanied  in  the  ItaliaA 
and  Swiss  campaign  of  1799,  winning  particular  distinction  by 
the  capture  of  the  town  of  Brescia.  In  the  wars  of  .1805  hb 
achievements  were  even  more1>rilliant.  Wilh  a'small  rearguard 
he  successfully  resisted  the  repeated  attacks  of  forces  five  times 
his  own  numbers  (IfollabrOnn),  and  though  half  his  men  fell, 
the  retreat  Of  the  main  army  under  Kutusov  was  thereby  secured. 
At  Austerlitz  he  was  engaged  against  the  left -wing  of  the  French 
army,  under  Murat  and  Lannes,  and  at  Eylau,  Heibbecg  and 
Friedland  hrfougfat  with  the  most  resolute  and  stubborn  courage. 
In  1808  by  a  daring  march  across  the  frozen  Gulf  of  Finland  he 
captured  the  Aland  Islands,  and  in- 1809  he  commanded  against 
the  Turks  at  thelmttles  of  Rassowa  and  Tataritzs;  In  i8ts  he 

*  Notes  of  Early  Spanish  Musie  (London,  1887),  pp.  120  and  lar. 
'*IdumenUmo  EspaHola  (Madrid,  1880). 

*Die  mutikaUschen  Instrmmenie  im  dem  Uimialmmm  dis  fritken 
UiUdalters,  p.  50  (Lcipxig.  1903). 

*  An  intereatiBff  pamphlet  brEngtee  de  BricoucviUe,  Let  Musettes 
(Paris,  1894).  p,jA.  with  Ulustrarions. 

•^Sec  Amete  Viy,  £st /iM»wi«««(r  d  ai<c*«l  (Paris.  1871 ),  vol  I 
p.  81,  note  I. 
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fnnwntnHed  the  and  amy  of  the  West,  acnd  though  defeated 

at  Mogfler  (aard  Jaly)«  itjobied  the  main  anny  uider  Barclay, 

and  led  the  left  wing  at  Borodino  (ytfa  Sept),  where  he  received 

a  mortal  wound.    A  monument  was  erected  in  hit  honour  by  the 

tsar  Nicholas  L  on  the  battlefield  of  Borodino. 

BAOSHOT  BBD6»  in  geology,'  a  series  of  sands  and  days  of 

diallow-water  origin,  some  being  fresh-water,  seme  marine.  They 

bdong  to  the  aM>er  Eocene  formation  of  the  Londonr  and  Hamp- 

shiie  bMms  (Enf^and),  ^md  derive  their  name  from  Bagshot 

Heath  in  Surrey;  but  they  are  also  well  developed  in  Hampshire 

and  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  following  divfsionr  aie  geneiaUy 

accepted  ^"^ 

Upper  Bagahot  Beds       Barton  mod.  and  Barton  day. 
Middlf      M-  H         Bracklesham  beds. 

Lower       ,.  „  BoumenuMith  beds.  Alum  Bay  beds. 

and  Bovey  Tracey  beds  (?). 

Tlie  lower  division  consists^!  pale-yellow,  current-bedded 
sand  and  loam,  with  layers  of  pipeclay  and  occasional  beds  of 
flint  pebbles.  In  the  London  basin,  wherever  the  junction  of  the 
Bagshot  beds  with  the  London  day  Is  exposed,  it  Is  dear  that 
no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  formations.  The 
Lower  Bagshot  beds  may  be  observed  at  Brentwood,  BOlcricay 
and  Highbeech  in  Essex;  outliers,  capping  hiUs  of  London  clay, 
occur  at  Hampstead,  Highgate  and  Harrow.  In  Surrey  .consider- 
able tracts  of  London  day  are  covered  by  heath-bearing  Lower 
Bagshot  beds,  as  at  Weybridge,  Aldershot,  Woking,  &c  The 
"  Ramsdell  day,"  N.  W.  of  Basingstoke,  bdongs  to  this  formation. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  lower  division  is  w^  exposed  at  Alum 
BayJ(66o  ft)  and  White  CnfF  Bay  (140  ft);  here  it  consists  of 
unfossiliferous  sands  (white,  yeUow,  brown,  crimson  and  every 
intermediate  shade),  and  clays  with  layers  of  lignite  and  ferru- 
pnous  sandstones.  Similar  beds  are  visible  at  Bournemouth, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poole,  Wareham,  Corfe  and  Studland. 

The  leaf-bearing  days  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth  are 
wdl  known,  and  have  yielded  a  large  and.  interesting  series 
of  plant  remains,  induding  Eucalyptus^  Caesalpinia,  Populits, 
Flatanus,  Sequoia,  Aralia,  Folypodium,  Osmunda,  NipadiUi 
and  many  others.  The  sands  and  days  of  BoveyTracey  (see 
BovsY  Beds)  are  probably  of  the  same  age.  The  days  of 
this  formation  are  of  great  vahie  for  pottery  manufacture;  they 
are  extensivdy  mined  in  the  vidnity  of  Wareham  and  Corfe, 
whence  they  are  shipped  from  Poole  and  are  consequently 
known  as  "Poole  days";  similarly,  "Teignmouth  clay"  is 
obtained  from  the  Bovey  beds.  Alum  was  formerly  obtained 
from  the  days  of  Alum  Bay;  and  the  lignites  have  been  used  as 
fuel  near  Corfe  and  at  Bovey. 

The  Bracklesham  beds  (9.9.)  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
overiying  Barton  day  as  Middle  Bagshot  In  the  London  basin 
the  Barton  beds  are  unknown.  In  Surrey  and  Berkshire  the 
Brackleiham  beds  are  from  20  to  50  ft  thick;  in  Alum  Bay  they 
are  xoo  ft,  with  beds  of  lignite  in  the  lower  portion;  and  about 
here  they  are  sharply  marked  off  from  the  Barton  day  by  a  bed 
of  cons^merate  formed  of  flint  pebbles.  The  Upper  Bagshot 
beds.  Barton  sand  and  Barton  day,  are  from  140  to  200  ft  thick 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  Agglestone  (or  Haggerstone)  rock  and  Puckstone  rock, 
near  Studland  in  Dorsetshire,  are  formed  of  large  indurated 
masses  of  the  Lower  Bagshot  b^  that  have  resisted  the  weather; 
Creechbarrow  near  Corfe  is  another  striking  feature  due  to  the 
same  beds.  Many  of  the  sarsen  stones  or  gre3rwethers  of  S.E. 
England  have  been  derived  from  Bagshot  strata. 

Iland)^— "Geology  of 
'  London 
Geolc^ 
of  the  Country  around  Bournemouth  *'  (1898). 

BAHADUR  KmtU  an  Indian  salt-mine  in  the  Kohat  district 
of  the  North-West  Ftoatier  Province,  in  the.  range  of  hilb  south 
<A  the  iriUage  of  Bahadar  Khel  between  Kohat  and  Bannu.  For 
a  space  of  4  m.  in  length  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  In  breadth 
there  exista  an  «xpoSed  mass  of  rock-salt  with  several  large 
hflhicks  of  salt  on  either  side.  The  quarries  extend  over  an  area 
T  m.  long  by  half  a  milt  broad,  and  the  salt  is  hewn  out  in 
Uodn  wkh  plckt-asd  wiedgsa.    The  Indian  gevemment 


formerly  nndntained  a  lB«e  preventive  estnbUshmcnt  for  tho 
pseserration  of  the  revesve,  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  1S9S. 
Consumption  of  Kohat  salt  is  reaitricted,  on  account  of  its  paying 
less  duty,  to  the  tracts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Indus  and  to 
the  frontier  tribes.  In  1903  the  rate-was  fixed  at  K.i\  per 
maond,  against  R.a  for  the  rest  of  India.  The  mines  ate  under 
the  oontrol  of  the  Northern  Inc&t  Sak  Department 

BAHABUR  SHAH  I.,  a  Mognl  emperor  of  Hindostan,  aji. 
1707^17x3,  the  son  and  sncoessor  of  Aorangxeb.  At  the  time 
of  the  bitterns  death4iis  eldest 'sarviving  son.  Prince  Muaxim, 
waa  govtrnbr  of  Kabtd,  and  in  Us  absence  the  next  brothfefr 
Axam  Shah,  assumed  the  fcmctions  of  royalty.  Muaxim  came 
down  from  Kabul,  and  withcharactetktic  magnanimity  ofiered 
to  share  the  empire  with  his  brotber.  Axam  would  not  accept 
the  proposal  and  was  defeated  and  slain  On  the  plains  of  Agra. 
Mouim  then  ascended  the  throne  nnder  the  title  of  Bahadur 
Shah.  He  was  a  man  <>f  64  and  died  five  years  later.  Daring 
his  lifetime  the  -empire  waa  already  fallmg  to  pieces  before  the 
inroads  <i  the  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  and  through  intetnat 
dissensiais.' 

BAHABUR  SHAH  H.,  the  kst  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
Hindustan,  1837-1^57.  He  was  a  titular  emperor  only,  since 
from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Shah  Alam  at  Buxar  in  1764  all 
real  power  had  resided  with  the  East  India  Company ;  but  all 
proclamations  were  still  worded  under  ''The  King's  Realm 
and  the  Company's  rule."  His  sole  importance  is  due  to  the 
use  made  of  his  name  during  the  Mutiny  of  1S57.  Always  feeble 
in  character,  he  was  at  that  time  old,  and,  frem  the  first,  was 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  in  Delhi,  who 
were  controlled  by  a  coundl  called  the  Barsh  Tbpi,  or  Twelve 
Heads.  His  papers,  seised  after  the  fell  of  Delhi,  arefuU  of  senile 
complaint  of  the  disrespect  and  discourtesy  which  be  suffered 
from  them.  At  the  time  e^  the  assault  he  fled  to  the  Tomb  of 
Humayun,  6  m.  from  Delhi,  where  be  was  captured  by  Major 
Hodson.  In  January  1858  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  rebelfion 
and  for  complidty  in  the  murder  of  Europeans.  The  trial  lasted 
more  than  two  months.  The  substance  of  the  king's  defence 
was  that  he  had  been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers.  On  the  a^th  of  March  he  was  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  imfMisonment  for  life.  He  was  transported  to 
Rangoon,  and  dieid  there  on  the  7th  of  November  1863. 

BAHAMAS  (Lueayos),  an  archipelago  of  the  British  West 
LMiies.  It  is  estimated  to  condst  of  29  islands,  661  cays  and 
2387  rocks,  and  extends  along  a  line  from  Florida  on  the  north-* 
west  to  Haiti  on  the  south-east,  between  Cuba  and  the  open 
Atlantic,  over  a  distance  of  about  650  m.,  from  8o*  50'  to  7**  sc^- 
W.,  and  3a^  95^  to  36**  40^  K^  The  total  land  area  is  estimated 
at  S450  sq.  m.,  of  whidi  the  main  islands  occupy  4424  sq.  m., 
and  the  population  was  43,521  in  i88i  and  53,735  in  190X.  Some 
12,000  of  these  are  whites,  the  remainder  coloured.  The  main 
islands  and  groups,  beginning  from  the  north-west,  are  as 
follows:  Little  and  Great  Abaco,-  with  Great  Bahama  to  the 
west;  Eleuthera  (a  name  probably  corrupted  from  the  Spanish 
Ista  de  Tierra),  Cat,  WatUng,  or  Guanahani,  and  Rum  Cay  on 
the  outer  Kne  towards  the  open  ocean,  with  New  Providence, 
the  Exuma  chain  and  Long  Island  forming  an  inn-  r  line  to  the 
west,  and  still  farthM'  west  Andros  (named  from  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  at  the  dose  of  die 
X  7th  century;  often  spoken  of  as  one  island,  but  actually  divided 
into  several  by  narrow  straits);  and  finally  the  Crooked  Islands, 
Mayaguana  and  Inagua.  The  Turks  and  Cafcos  Islands  continue 
the  outer  line,  and  belong  geographically  to  the  archfpdago, 
.but  not  politically.  The  surrounding  seas  are  shallow  for  the 
most  part,  but  there  are  three  wdl-defined  channels — the  Florida 
or  New  Bahama  channel,  between  the  nortb-western  islands 
and  Florida,  followed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,-  the  Providence  channels 
(north-east  and  itorth-west)  from  which  a  depression  known 
as.  the  Tongue  of -Ocean  extends  southward  along  the  east  side 
of  Andros,  and  the  Old  Bahama  tihannel,  betwct^n  the  archipelago 
and  Cuba.  The  Andros  blands  have  a  length  of  05  m.  and  an 
area  of  x6oo  sq.  m.;.  Great  Abaco  is  70  m.  long  and  its  area  Is 
1 680. sq.  m.;  Great  Inagqs  is  34  m.  long  with  an  area  of  530  sq.  m.; 
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mad  Gcand  Bahama  66  m.,  with  anaiea  of  430tq.  m.  Bat  the 
moat  importaiit  island,  as  containing  the  capital, -Nanau,  i» 
New  Providence,  which  isAnly  19I  m.  in  length,  with  an  area  of 
85  9q.  m.  Thia  island  supported  a  popuUtion  in  1 901  of  1 2,534* 
In  p<^t  of  population  the  next  most  important  ialandisEleuthera 
(8733)1  followed  by-the  Andros  Islands  (5347)  and -Cat  Island 
(4658}.  The  Abao)  and  Exuma  groups  and  Long  Island  each 
support  populations  exceeding-  3000,  and  there  are  smaller 
populations  on  Grand  Bahama,  the  Crooked  Ishmds,  Inagua, 
Mayaguana,  Watling,  Rum  Cay  and  the  Bimihls,  though  these 
Ust,  which  are  two  very  smaB  north-westem  islands,  are  rda- 
tivdy  densely  populated  with  545  persons. 

Physical  Ceotrcpky.— The  islands  are  of  coral  ibrmation  and 
low-lying.  The  rock  on  the  surface  is  as  hardus  flint,  but  under- 
neath it  gradually  softens  and  furnishes  an  admirab^  stone  for 
building  which  jcan  be  sawn  into  blocks  o^any  siae,- hardening 
on  exposure  to  the  atmoqdiere.  The  highest  hill  in  the  whole 
range  of  Ihc  islands  (in  Gat  Island)  is  only  400  ft.  high.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  exc^  in  the  island  of  Andros,  no  streams 
of  running  water  are  to  be  found  in  tht  whole  group.  The 
inhabitants  derive  their  water  supply  from  weUs.  At  a  result 
of  the  porosity  of  the  rock,  many  of  tht  weUs  feel  the  influence 
of  the  sea  and  exhiUt  an  ebb  and  flow.  There  is  an  extensive 
swampy  lagoon  in  Eleuthera,  the  water  of  which  is  fresh  or  nearly 
so;  anid  brackish  lagoona  also  occur,  as  in  Watling  Island.  An. 
artificial  lake  in  I*^ew  Providence,  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
turtle-catchers,  is  noted  as  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  phosphorescence.  A  remar|cable  natural  j^ienomenon  is  that 
of  the  so-called  "  banana  holes,"  which  frequently  occur  in  the 
limestone.  Their  formation  has  been  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  rotting  vegetation  on  the  rock,  but  without  certainty.  These 
boles  are  of  various  depths  up  to  about  40  ft.,  and  of  curiously 
regular  form.  The  Mermaid's  Po<4  in  New  Providence,  which  is 
deeper  still,  is  partly  filled  with  water. 

Geology.-^The  Bahamas  consist  almost  entirdy  of  aeolian 
deports  (cf.  Bermudas)  and  coral  reefs.  The  aeolian  deposits, 
which  fomcthe  greater  part  of  the  islands,  frequently  jrise  in 
rounded  hills  and  ridges  to  a  heis^t  of  100  or  aoo  ft.,  and  in  Cat 
Island  nearly  400  ft.  They  vary  in  text\ire  from  a  fine-grained 
compact  oolite  to  a  coaxse-greined  rock  composed  of  angular  or 
rounded  fragments,  and  they  oonmionly  exhibit  strongly  marked 
false  bedding.  The  material  is  largely  calcareous,  and  has 
probably  been  derived  from  the  disinte^tion  of  the  reefs,  and 
from  the  sheUs  of  animals  living  in  the  shallows. '  When  freshly 
exposed  the  rock  is  soft,  but  by  the  action  of  rain  and  sea  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  hard  crusL  The  surface  is  often  remark* 
ably  honeycombed,  and  the  rock  weathers  into  pinnacles,  pillars 
and  arches  of  extraordinary  shapes.  On  the  island  of  Andrea 
there  b  an  extremely  fine  white  marl  almost  resemUing  a 
chalky  ooze.  The  coral  reefs  are  of  espedal  interest  from  their 
bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs. 

i^<u^aa.~Tbe  scenery  of  the  islands  is  picturesque,  gaining 
beauty  from  the  fine  colouring  of  the  sea  and  the  rich  vegetation. 
Nassau  is  a  winter  health-resort  for  many  visitors  from  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada.  The  town  lies  on  a  safe  harbour  on 
the  north  shore  of  New  Providence,  sheltered  by  the  small  Hog 
bland.  There  is  a  depth  of  14  ft.  at  low-water  spring-tide  on 
the  bar.  The  town  extends  along  the  shore,  and  up  a  slightly 
elevated  ridge  behind  it.  It  contains  the  principal  public  build- 
ings, and  some  interesUng  old  forts,  dating  from  the  middle  and 
close  of  the  i8th  century,  though  the  subterranean  works  below 
Fort  Charlotte  are  attributed  |o  an  eariier  period.  From  the 
same  century  datea  the  octagonal  building  which,  formcriy  a 
gaol,  now  contains  a  good  public  library.  The  sea-bathing  i» 
excellent.  The  months  of  February  and  March  are  the  principal 
season  for  visitors.  There  ir<Mrect  coonexioa -with  New  York 
by  steamers,  which  make  the  journey  in  about  four  days;  and 
there  is  also  connedon  with  Miami  in  Florida. 

OimaU,  Ploroi  Patma.-^Tht  climate  of  the  Bahamas  adds  to 
their  attractiona. '  The  mean  temperature  of  die  hottest  months 
(June  to  September)  is  88*  P.,  and  that  of  the  coldest  (January 
to  March  )  66*.    In  a  series  of  observations  of  winds  about  one 


half  have  been  fouBd  to  indicate  a  direction  from  nortk-aast  or 
east  Hurriomes  occur  from  July  to  October,  and  May  to 
October  are  reckoned  as  the  lainy  months.  The  rainfall  recorded 
in  1901  at  >Iassau  amounted  to  63*32  in.  Where  a  mantle  of 
soil  covers  the  rock  it  is  generalV  thin  but  very  fertile.  A 
well-defined  area  in  New.J^rovidenoe  is  known  as  the  **  pine 
barrens,"  from  the  tree  which  principally  grows  in  thistx>cky 
aoiL  Elsewhere  three  types  of  soil  are  distinguished^a  black 
soil,  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  where  the  land  is  under  forest, 
a  reddish  day,  and  .a  white  tdl  occuning  along  the  shores. 
Andros'Island  and  the  Abaco  Islands  may  be  q>ecially  noted 
'.  for  their  profusion  of  large  timber,  including  mahogany,  mastic, 
lignum  vitae,  iron  and  bullet  woods,  and  many  others.  Un- 
fortunately the  want  both  of  labour  and  of  roads  renders  it 
impossible  to  turn  much  of  this  valuable  timber  to  useful  account, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it  in  Abaco.  The 
fruits  and  spices  of  the  Bahamas  are  very  numerous,  the  fruit 
cqualUng  any  in  the  world.  The  produce  of  the  islands  includes 
tamarinds,  cJives,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples,  figs,  sapodillas,  bananas,  sour-sops,  melons,  yams, 
potato^,  gourds,  cucimibers,  pepper,  cassava,  prickly  pears, 
sugar-cane,  ginger,  coffee^  indigo,  Guinea  com  and  pease. 
Tobacco  and  xascarflla  bark  also  flourish;  and  cotton  Is  indi- 
genous and  was  woven  into  cloth  by  the  aborigines.  But 
although  oranges,  pine-apples  and  some  other  fruits  form 
important  articles  of  commerce.  It  is  only  rarely  that  systematic 
and  thorough  methods,  of  cidtlvation  arc  prosecuted. '  Cotton 
has  been  found  to  sufl'er  much  from  insect  pests.  Sisal  is  groiivii* 
ia. increasing  quantity.  The  Bahamas  arc  far  poorer  in  their 
fauna  than  in  their  flora.  It  is  said  that  the  aborigines  had  a 
breed  of  dogs  which  did  not  bark,  and  a  small  coney  is  also 
mentioned.  The  guana  also  is  indigenous  to  the  islands.  Oxen, 
sheep,  horses  and  other  live-stock  introduced  from  Europe 
thrive  well,  but  little  attention  Is  paid  to  stock-rearing.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  birds  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  the 
Bahamas;  they  indude  flamingoes  and  the  beautiful  humming- 
bird, as -well  as  wild  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  hawks,  green  parrots 
and  doves.  -The  waters  of  the  Bahamas  swarm  with  fish;  the 
turtle  procured  here  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  sponge  fishery 
is  of  importance.  In  some  islands  there  are  rich  salt  ponds,  but 
thdr  working  has  decreased.  The  portion  of  Nassau  harbour 
known  as  the  Sea  Gardens  exhibits  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
development  of  marine  organisms. 

Government]  Trade,  brc. — ^The  colony  of  the  Bahamas  Is  under 
a  British  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
nine  members,  partly  ofiidal,  partly  unofllidal;  and  by  a 
legislative  coundl  of  nine  members  nominated  by  the  crown. 
There  is  also  a  legislative  assembly  of  39  members,  representing 
15.  electoral  districts;  the  franchise  being  extended  to  white 
.  and  coloured  men  of  ax  years  of  age  at  least,  resident  in  the 
colony  for  not  less  than  twelve  months,'  and  possessing  hnd  of  a 
value  of  £s  or  more,  or  being  householders  for  six  months  at  a 
rental  not  less  than  £2 :  x8s.  in  New  Providence,  or  £1 :  4s.  In  other 
islands.  The  members'  quaUficadon  is  the  possession  of  real 
or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  £200,  Hie  average  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure-  may  be  set  down  at  about  £75,000, 
expenditure  somewhat  exceeding  revenue.  There  is  a  public 
debt  of  about  £105,000.  The  average  annual  value  of  imports 
is  somewhat  over  £300,000,  and  oi  exports  £200,000.  The 
average  annual  tonnage  of  shlpi^ng,  entering  and  dearing, 
exceeds  x, 000,000.  The  government  supports  dementary  free 
schoc^s,  controlled  by  a  nonu'nated  board  of  education,  while 
committees  partly  elected  exerdse  local  supervision.  There 
are  higher  schools  and  a  Queen's  College  in  Nassau. .  Nassau  is 
theseatofa-bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England  created  ia  t86x; 
The  Bahamas  are  without  railways,  but  there  are  good  roads 
in  New  Providence,  and  a  few  dsewbeKk  A  cable  oouMCtt 
Nassau  with  West  Jupiter  in  Florida. 

History, — ^The  story  of  the  Bahamas  is  a  lingular  one,  and 

.bears  principally  upon  the  fortunes  of  .New  Providence,-  which* 

from  the  fact  that  it  alone  possesses  a  perfectly. safe  harbour  for 

vessels  ^irawii^jinore  than  ^  ft,  haa  alw«j»  been  the  atal  «i 
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Koveramem  when  it  was  not  t^  haadquMttta  of  kirtesuias. 
San  Salvador,  however,  daima  hfefeorical  precedence  aa  the  land- 
fall of  Columbus  on  his  memorahle  voyage.  Cat  Island  was  long 
supposed  to  be  the  island  first  reached  by  Columbus  ( z  2th  October 
149a)  and  named  by  him  San  Salvador.  Then  the  distinction  was 
successively  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  Watling,  Great  TuriL, 
and  Mariguana;  but  in  1880  the  American  marine  surveyor,  G.  V. 
Fox,  identified  San  Salvador,  on  seemingly  good  grounds,  with 
Samana  ( A  twood  Cay) ,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Watling 
and  Mariguana.  The  chief  difficidty  is  its  size,  for,  if  Samana  is 
the  true  San  Salvador,  it  must  have  been  considerably  larger  then 
than  now.    Watling  Island  is  generally  accepted  aa  the  landfall. 

Columbus  passed  through  the  islands,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
tJD  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  said,"  This  country  toeels  aUotiiers 
as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  spkndour;  the  natives 
love  their  neighbours  as  themselves;  their  conversation  is  the 
sweetest  imaginable;  their  faces  always  smiling;  and  so  gentle 
and  so  affectionate  are  they,  that  I  swear  to  your  highness  there 
ia  not  a  better  people  in  the  world."  But  the  natives,  innocmt 
as  they  appeared,  were  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  Ovando, 
the  governor  of  Uispaniola  (liaiti),  who  had  exhausted  the  labour 
of  that  island,  turned  his  tbou^^ts  to  the  Bahamas,  and  in  1509 
Ferdinand  authorized  him  to  procure  labourers  from  these  islands. 
It  is  said  that  reverence  and  love  loi  their  departed  relatives 
was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  aborigines,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  made  use  of  this  as  a  bait  to  ttSaep  tha  unhappy 
natives.  They  promised  to  convey  the  ignorantsavagcs  in  their 
diips  to  the  "  heavenly  shores  **  where  their  departed  friends  now 
dwdt,  and  about  40,000  were  transported  to  Hispaniola  to  perish 
miserably  in  the  mines.  From  that  date,  until  after  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  Providence  by  the  British,  there  is  no  record  of  a 
Spanish  visit  to  the  Bahamas,  with  the  exception  of  the  extra- 
ordinary cruise  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  conqueror  of  Porto 
Rico,  who  passed  months  searching  the  islands  for  Bimini,  which 
was  reported  to  contain  the  miraculous  "  Fountain  of  Youth." 
This  is  in  South  Bimini,  and  has  still  a  local  reputation  for 
healing  powers. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  in  1629  the  British  formed  a 
settlement  in  New  Providence,  which  they  held  till  1641,  when 
the  Spaniards  expelled  them.  This,  however,  refers  to  the 
Providence  Island  off  the  Mosquito  Coast;  it  was  only  in  1646 
that  Eleuthera  was  colonized,  and  in  1666  New  Providence,  by 
settlers  from  the  Bermudas.  In  1670  Charles  H.  made  a  grant 
of  the  islands  to  Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others. 
Governors  were  appointed  by  the  l<»ds  proprietors,  and  there 
are  copious  records  in  the  state  papers  of  the  attempts  made 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  isknds.  But  the  buccaneers 
or  pirates  who  had  made  their  xetitat  here  offered  heavy 
composition;  in  1680  there  was  an  attack  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  July  1705  the  French  and  Spaniards  made  a  descent  on 
New  Providence,  blew  up  the  fort,  spiked  the  guns,  burnt  the 
church  and  carried  off  the  governor,  with  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, to  Havana.  In  October  the  Spaniards  made  a  second 
descent  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  last  of  the  governors  appointed  by  the  lords  pn^etors, 
ia  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  raid,  arrived  in  New  Providence, 
he  found  the  island  without  an  inhabitant.  It  again,  however, 
became  the  resort  of  pirates,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the 
worst  of  these  ruffians  are  anodated  with  New  Providence; 
the  notorious  Edward  Teach,  called  BUckbeard,  who  was 
afterwards  killed  in  action  again^  two  American  ships  in  17x8, 
being  chief  among  the  number. 

At  last  matters  became  so  intolerable  that  the  merchants  of 
London  and  Bristol  petitioned  the  crown  to  take  possession  and 
restore  order,  and  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  was  sent  out  as  the 
first  crown  governor  and  arrived  at  New  Providence  in  1718. 
Many  families  of  good  duracter  now  settled  at  the  Bahantts, 
and  some  progress  was  made  in  devdoping  the  resources  of  the 
cobny,  although  this  was  interrupted  by  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  some  of  the  governors  who  succeeded  Captain  Woodes  Rogers. 
At  this  time  the  pine-apple  was  introduced  as  an  article  of 
cnttivation  at  Eleuthenif  and  *  few  yeais  subaeqiiantly,  during 
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the  American  war  of  independence,  colonists  arrived  in  great 
numbers,  bringing  with  them  wealth  and  also  slave  labour. 
Cotton  cultivation  was  now  attempted  on  a  large  scale.  In  1783, 
at  Long  Island,  800  slaves  were  at  work,  and  nearly  4000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  But  the  usual  bad  luck  of  the  Bahamas 
prevailed;  the  red  bug  destroyed  the  cotton  crops  in  1788  and 
again  in  1794,  and  by  the  year  x8oo  cotton  cultivation  was  almost 
abandoned.  There  were  also  other  causes  that  tended  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  1 7  76  Commodore  Hopkins,  of  the 
American  navy,  todc  the  island  of  New  Providence;  he  soon, 
however,  abandoned  it  as  untenable,  but  in  1781  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Spanish  governor  of  Cuba.  The  ^niafds  retained 
nominal  possession  of  the  Bahamas  until  i7St3,  but  before  peace 
was  notiiSed  New  Providence  was  recaj^ured  by  a  loyalist, 
Ueutenant-Colond  Deveaux,  of  the  South  Carolina  militia,  in 
June  1783. 

In  1784  and  1786  sums  were  voted  in  parliament  to  indemnify 
the  descendants'  of  the  old  lords  proprietors,  and  the  islands 
were  formally  rcconveyed  to  the  crown.  The  Bahamas  began 
again  to  make  a  httle  progress,  until  the  separation  of  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  in  1848,  which  had  been  hitherto  the  most 
productive  of  the  salt-produdng  islands,  unfavourably  affected 
the  finances.  Probably  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  1834 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Bahamas  was  the  rise  of  the  blockade-rumung  trade,  consequent 
on  the  dosing  of  the  southern  ports  of  America  by  the  Federals 
in  1861.  At  the  commencement  of  1865  this  trade  was  at  its 
highest  point.  In  January  and  February  1865  no  less  than 
ao  steamers  arrived  at  Nassau,  importing  14,182  Twles  of  cotton, 
valued  at  £554,675.  The  extraordinary  difference  between  the 
normal  trade  of  the  islands  and  that  due  to  blockade-running 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  imports  and  exports  before  the 
dosing  of  the  southern  ports  in  i860  with  those  of  1864.  In  the 
first  year  the  imports  were  £234,029,  and  the  exports  £157,350, 
while  in  the  second  year  the  imports  were  £5,346,112,  and  the 
exports  £4,672,398.  The  exdtement,  extravagance  and  waste 
eristing  at  Nassau  during  the  days  of  blockade-running  exceed 
belief.  Individuals  may  have  profited  largely,  but  the  Bahamas 
probably  benefited  little.  The  government  managed  to  pay  its 
debt  amounting  to  £43,786,  but  crime  increased  and  sidinesa 
became  very  prevalent.  The  cessation  of  the  trade  was  marked, 
however,  by  hardly  any  disturbance;  there  were  no  local  failures, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  steamers  and  their  crews  departed, 
and  New  Providence  subsided  into  its  usual  state  of  quietude. 
This,  however,  was  not  fated  to  kst  long,  for  in  October  1866  a 
most  violent  hurricane  passed  over  the  island,  injuring  the 
orchards,  destroying  the  fruit-trees,  and  damaging  the  sponges, 
which  had  proved  hitherto  a  source  of  profit.  The  hurricane, 
too,  was  f<rflowed  by  repeated  droughts,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  out-islands  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  want,  a  concStfon 
which  is  still,  in  some  measure,  in  evidence. 

See  the  valuable  General  Descriptive  Report  on  the  Bahama  Islands, 
by  Sir  G.  T.  Carter  (governor,  1898-1904),  issued  in  pbce  of  the 
ordinary  annual  report  by  the  ColoniarOmce,  London,  1902:  also 
Governor  R.  W.  Rawson  s  Report,  1866;  Stark's  History  and  Guide 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  (Boston.  Masa.,  1891):  Bahama  Islands 
(Geog.  Soc.  of  Baltimore),  cd.  G.  B.  Shattuck  (New  York,  1905).  For 
geoloey  see  A.  Agassfz,  A  Reconnaissance  of  the  Bahamas  and  of 
the  Elevated  Reeisof  Cuba  in  thesteam yacht '  Wild  Duck,'  January 
to  April  Z893,"  Btdl.  Mus,  Camp.  Zool.  Harvard,  vol  xxvi.  no.  i, 
1894. 

BAHAWALPUR,  or  Bhawalpuk,  a  native  state  of  India, 
within  the  Punjab,  stretching  for  more  than  300  m.  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Punjnud  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Sind  and  the  Punjab,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Rajputana  desert.  It  is  the  prindpal  Mahommedan 
state  in  the  Punjab,  ranking  second  only  to  Patiala.  £(^vard 
Thornton  thus  described  the  general  aspect  of  the  state: — 

"  Bahawalpur  is  a  remarkably  levd  country,  there  being  no 
considerable  eminence  within  itr  firaits,  as  the  occasional  sand-hills, 
seldom  exceeding  50  or  60  ft.  in  height,  cannot  be  considered  excep* 
tions.  The  cultivable  part  extends  alone  the  river  line  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  m.  in  breadth  from  the  kft  or  eastern  bank.    In  tht 
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u»dy  ptit  tA  kht  <l«Mft  beyood  tiw  0trik>  of  fertility  both  men  and 
bcastB.  leaving  the  beaten  peth.  sink  as  if  in  looae  anow.  Here, 
too,  the  sand  ts  raited  into  ever-changine  hills  by  The  force  of  the 
wind  sweeiring  over  it.  In  those  parts  of  the  desert  which  have  a 
hard  level  soil  of  day.  a  few  stunted  mimosas,  acacias  and  other 
shrubs  are  produced,  together  with  rue.  various  bitter  and  aromatic 
plants,  ana  occasionally  tufts  of  grass.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the 
desert  appears  to  be  alluvial ;  there  are  numerous  traces  of  streams 
having  formerly  passed  over  it,  and  still,  where  irrigatbn  is  at  all 
practicable,  fertility  in  the  clayey  tract  follows]  but  the  rains  are 
scanty,  the  wells  few  and  generally  lOo  ft.  deep  or  more." 

The  area  coven  I5»9i8  sq.  m.}  pop.  (1901)  730^77f  showing 
an  inacaM  of  ix  %  on  the  previous  decade;  estimated  gross 
revenue,  £i46»7oo;  there  is  no  tribuU.  The  chief,  whose  titJe  is 
nawab,  is  a  Mahonunedan  of  the  Daudputra  family  from  Sind, 
and  claims  descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  PropheL  The 
dynasty  esUblished  its  independence  of  the  Afghans  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  British 
w  1838  to  which  it  has  always  been  loyaL  The  benefits  of 
canal  irrigation  were  introduced  in  the  'seventies,  and  the  revenue 
thus  doubled.  The  territory  is  traversed  throughout  its  length 
by  the  North-Westem  and  Southern  Punjab  railways.  There 
are  an  arts  college  and  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  town  of  Bahawalpur  b  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  has  a  railway  station  65  m.  from  Mooltan.  It  has  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  is  visible  from  far  across  the  Bikanir 
desert;  it  was  buUt  in  i88s  by  Nawab  Sadik  Mahommed  K)ian. 
Pop.<x9oi)  18,546. 

BAHIA,  an  Atlantic  sUte  of  Braxil,  bounded  N.  by  the  states 
of  Piauhy,  Pemambuco  and  Sergipe,  E.  by  Sergipe  and  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes,  and  W.  by 
Minas  Geraes  and  Goyas.  Its  area  is  164,650  sq.  m.,  a  great  part 
of  which  is  an  arid  barren  chapada  (plateau),  traversed  from 
S.  to  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Sio  Francisco 
river,  and  having  a  general  elevation  of  1000  to  1700  ft.  above 
that  river,  or  3300  to  3000  ft  above  sea-level.  On  the  W.  the 
chapada,  with  an  elevation  of  2300  ft  and  a  breadth  of  60  m., 
forms  the  western  boundacy  of  the  state  and  the  water-parting 
between  the  Sfto  Fiandsco  and  the  Tocantins.  East  of  the  S&o 
FrancisGO  it  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regibns:  a  rough 
limestone  plateau  rising  gradually  to  the  culminating  ridges 
of  .the  S«rra  da  Chapada;  a  gnetssose  pUteau  showing  extensive 
e^XMures  of  bare  rock  dipping  slightly  toward  the  coast;  and  a 
narrower  plateau  covered  with  a  compact  sandy  soil  descending 
to  the  coastal  plain.  The  first  two  have  a  breadth  of  about 
300  m.  eadi,  and  are  arid,  barren  and  inhospitable,  excq>t  at 
the  dividing  ridges  where  the  clouds  from  the  sea  are  dq>rived 
of  some  of  their  moisture.  The  third  zone  loses  its  arid  character 
as  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  is  better  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  coastal  plain  varies  in  width  and  characters  in  some  places 
low  and  sandy,  or  swampy,  filled  with  lagoons  and  intersecting 
canals;  in  others  more  devated,  roUing  and  very  fortile.  The 
climate  correq>onds  dosely  to  these  surface  features,  being  hot 
and  diy  throughout  the  interior,  hot  and  humid,  in  places  un- 
healthy, along  the  coast  Cattle-raising  was  once  the  prindpal 
industry  hi  the  interior,  but  has  been  almost  extinguished  by 
the  devastating  droughts  and  increasing  arjdity  caused  by  the 
custom  of  annually  burning  over  the  campos  to  improve  the. 
grass.  In  the  agricuIUiral  i^ons  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cac&o, 
coffee,  mandioca  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  The  exports 
also  indude  hides,  mangabdra  rubber,  piassava  fibre,  diamonds, 
cabinet  woods  and  nun.  The  popuhition  is  largely  of  a  mixed 
and  unprogressive  character,  and  numbered  1,919,803  in  x89a 
There  is  but  little  immigration  and  the  vegetative  increase  is 
low.  The  capital,  Sio  Salvador  or  Bahla  (f.t.),  which  is  one  of 
the  prindpal  dties  aud  ports  of  Brazil,  Is  the  export  town  for 
the  Reconcavo,  as  the  fertile  agricultural  district  surrounding 
the  bay  is  caUed.  The  prindpal  dties  of  the  state  are  Alagoinhas 
and  Bom  Flm  (formerly  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha)  on  the  main 
railway  line  running  N.  to  the  Sio  Frandsoo,  Cadiodra  and 
Santo  Amaro  near  the  capital  in  the  Reconcavo,  Garavellas  and 
nheos  on  the  sontheni  coast,  with  tolerably  good  harbours,  the 
fonner  being  the  port  for  the  Bahia  k  Minas  railway,  Fdra  de 
SwU  Anna  •&  the  border  of  the  tmlA$  and  feng  calebrated  for 


its  cattle  Cdri,  and  JacDbloa,  kn  fnlAAd  town  H.  W.  of  the  capital,' 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Serra  da  Chapada,  and  noted  for  its  mining 
faidustries,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  sute  of  Bahia  indudcs 
four  of  the  original  captaindes  granted  by  the  Portuguese  crown 
—Bahia,  Paraguassfi,  Ilheos  and  Porto  Seguro,  all  of  which 
reverted  to  the  direct  control  of  that  government  in  1549. 
During  the  war  with  Holland  several  efforts  were  nuide  to 
conquer  this  captaincy,  but  without  success.  In  1833  Bahia 
became  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  in  1889  a  state  in 
the  repuUic.  Its  government  consists  of  a  go\'emor  dected 
for  four  years,  and  a  general  assembly  of  two  chambers,  the 
senators  behig  elected  for  six  years  and  the  deputies  for  tw* 
years.  (A.  J.  L.) 

BAHIA,  or  SXo  Salvaook,  a  maritime  dty  of  Brazil  and 
capital  of  the  sUte  of  B^ia,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  All  Saints 
(BoAia  ^  TotfM  M  5aiKm) ,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
separating  that  bay  from  the  Atlantic,  in  13"*  S.  lat  and  38**  30* 
W.  long.  Pop.  (1890)  174,413;  (est.  1900)  200,000.  The  com- 
mercial section  of  the  dty  occupies  a  long,  narrow  beach  between 
the  water-line  and  bluffs,  and  contains  the  arsenal,  exchange, 
custom-house,  post-office,  railway  station,  market  and  principal 
business  houses.  It  has  narrow  streets  badly  paved  and  drained, 
and  made  still  more  dirty  and  offensive  by  the  surface  drainage 
of  the  upper  town.  Communication  with  the  upper  town  iis 
effected  by  means  of  two  elevators,  a  drcular  tramway,  and  steep 
zigzag  roads.  The  upper  town  is  built  on  the  western  slope  of  a 
low  ridge,  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  and  rises  from  the 
edge  of  the  bhiffs  to  altitudes  of  300  to  360  ft  above  the  sea-level, 
affording  magnificent  views  of  the  bay  and  iu  islands.  There 
are  wider  streets,  comfortable  residences,  and  attractive  gardens 
in  this  part  of  the  dty.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  churches, 
schoob,  theatres,  a^tums,  and  hospitals,  academies  of  law  and 
medidne,  governor's  palace,  public  library,  and  museum,  and 
an  interesting  public  garden  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  overlooking 
the  bay.  The  dty  is  served  by  four  street-car  lines,  connecting 
the  suburbs  with  both  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  1906 
contracts  were  made  to  reconstruct  some  of  these  lines  for  electric 
traction.  The  railways  radiathig  from  the  dty  to  inland  points 
are  the  Bahia  8c  Alagoinhas  which  is  under  construction  to 
Joazetro,  on  the  SAo  Francisco  river,  a  short  line  to  Santo  Amaro, 
and  two  lines—the  Bahia  Central  and  the  Nazareth  tramway-^ 
extending  inland  from  points  on  the  <^>posite  side  of  the  bay. 
The  port  of  Bahia,  w^ch  has  one  of  the  best  and  most  accessible 
harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  has  a  large  coastwise 
and  foreign  trade,  and  is  also  used  as  a  port  of  call  by  most  of  the 
steamship  h'nes  trading  between  Europe  and  that  continent  Bahia 
was  founded  in  1549  by  Thomi  de  Souza,  the  first  Portuguese 
governor-general  of  Bruil,  and  was  the  seat  of  cokmial  adminis* 
tration  down  to  1763.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
1551,  and  of  an  arcM>ishopnc  in  1676,  and  imtil  1905  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil.  The  dty 
was  captured  in  1634  by  the  Dutch,  ^1^  held  it  only  a  few  months. 
Always  conservative  in  character,  the  dty  hesitated  in  adhering 
to  the  dedaration  of  independence  m  1833,  and  also  to  the 
dedanttion  of  the  republic  in  1889.  Much  of  its  commercial 
and  political  importance  has  been  lost,  also,  through  the  decay 
of  industrial  acthrity  in  the  state^  and  through  the  more  vigorous 
competition  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  south.        (A.  J .  L.) 

BAHIA  BLAMCA,  a  dty  and  port  of  Argentina,  on  the  Napoeta 
river,  3  m.  from  iU  outlet  into  a  deep,  well-sheltered  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  (est  1903)  xi,6oa  It  is  situated  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  aiKl  it 
447  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  national  capitaL  The  opening  to 
settlement  of  the  national  territories  of  La  Pampa  and  Neuqufo 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  and  importance  <rf  Bahia 
Blanca«  It  is  the  natural  shipping-port  for  these  tcrritoriet 
and  for  the  southern  districts  of  the  province  of  Buenoa  Aires, 
from  which  great  qxtantities  of  wheat  and  wool  are  exported 
The  bay  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Argent^  toast,  and  when  the  channd  is  property  dredged,  wiU 
adfflk  Meamtrt  of  30  ft  draught  at  Ww>water.  The  Argentine 
tet  located  ito  principal  naval  stoiion  here,  at  the 
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Pmnto  MfliUr,  between  the  city  aad  the  catnace  to  the  Uf. 

The  port,  whose  trade  ie  increasing  rapidly,  ii  connected  wiUi 
the  neighbouring  and  interior  producing  districts  by  five  or  six 
lines  of  railway  and  their  branches.  Bahia  Blanca  dates  from 
18  a8,  when  a  fort  and  trading  post  were  located  here,  but  its 
development  as  a  commercial  centre  began  only  in  1885,  when 
its  first  railway  line  was  opened.  In  1908  direct  railway  com- 
munication was  opened  with  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  Though 
situated  near  the  mountainous  section  of  southern  Buenos  Aires, 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dty  is  low  and  swampy,  its  water 
is  brackish,  and  it  has  been  decidedly  imhealthy;  but  a  water 
supply  from  the  Sauce  Grande,  50  m.  distant,  was  projected  in 
2906,  and  this,  with  better  drainage  and  street  paving,  was 
expected  to  improve  matters.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  60**,  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  19  in.  The  city  has 
street  cars,  electric-lights  and  telephone  service,  and  the  port' 
has  a  shipping  pier  1640  ft  long,  with  spacious  warehouses 
and  several  miles  of  railway  sidings. 

BAHR,  the  Arabic  for  "sea,"  with  the  diminutive  bahira. 
Bahr  also  signifies  a  river,  especially  one  with  a  large  body  of 
water.  e.g.  the  Nile,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  dry 
bed  01  a  river. 

BAHRAICH  or  BBAKAiCH,'a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  situated  in  the  Fyzabad  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  town  is  on  the  river  Sarju.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
the  place  has  bcgtm  to  flourish.  It  contains  the  most  popular 
l^ace  of  pilgrimage  in  Oudh,  the  tomb  of  Masaud,  a  champion  of 
Islam,  slain  in  battle  by  the  confederate  Rajputs  in  1033,  which 
is  resorted  to  by  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  ah'ke.  There  is  also 
a  Mussulman  monastery,  and  the  ruined  palace  of  a  nawab  of 
Oudh.    The  American  Methodists  have  a  mission  here.    Pqp. 

(1901)  27kJ04. 

The  district  of  Bahraich  contains  an  area  of  2647  sq.  m.  It 
consists  of  three  tracts:  (i)  in  the  centre,  an  elevated  triangular 
plateau,  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  for  about 
50  m.  in  a  south-easterly  direction — average  breadth,  13  m., 
area,  670  sq.  m.;  (2)  the  great  plain  of  the  Gogra,  on  the  west, 
about  40  ft  below  the  level  of  the  plateau;  and  (3)  on  the  east, 
another  lesser  area  of  depression,  comprising  the  basin  of  the 
Rapti.  The  /arai,  or  the  forest  and  marshy  tracts  along  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  gradually  merge  within  the 
district  into  drier  land,  the  beds  of  the  streams  become  deeper 
and  more  marked,  the  marshes  disappear,  and  the  country 
assumea  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges. 
The  Gogra  skirts  the  district  for  X14  m.;  and  the  Rapti,  with 
its  branch  the  Bhalka,  drains  the  high  grounds.  In  190X  the 
population  was  1,051,347,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the 
decade.  A  considerable  trade  is  conducted  with  Nepal,  chiefly 
in  timber.  A  tine  of  railway  has  been  opened  through  the 
district  to  Nepalganj  on  the  frontier.  As  there  are  no  canals 
in  the  district,  irrigation  is  obtained  solely  from  wells,  tanks 
and  rivers.  The  district  is  purely  agricultural  in  character,  and 
is  one  of  large  estates,  78%  being  held  by  UUugdars,  of  whom  the 
four  chief  are  the  raja  of  Rapurthala,  the  maharaja  of  Balrampur, 
the  raja  of  Nanpara  and  the  raja  of  Payagpur. 

LittJe  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  district  before  the  Mahom- 
medan  invasion  in  aj>.  X033.  Masaud  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  nobles  of  Bahraich  in  1033,  and  the  Mahommedans  did 
not  establish  their  authority  over  the  country  till  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  About  1450  the  Raikwais,  or  Rajput  adven- 
turers, made  themselves  masters  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
district,  which  they  retain  to  this  day.  In  x8i6  by  the  treaty  of 
Segauli  the  Nepal  tarai  was  ceded  to  the  British,  but  was  given 
back  in  x86a  During  the  Mutiny  the  district  was  the  scexte  of 
considerable  fighting,  and  after  its  close  a  large  portion  was 
distributed  in  jagirs  to  loyal  chiefs,  thus  originating  the  tduqdari 
estates  of  the  present  day. 

BAHRAM  {VarahrAn,  in  Gr.  O&opapdyin  or  Obpaphvnt,  the 
younger  form  of  the  olid  Vtrelhragna,  the  name  of  a  Persian 
|od,  "the  killer  of  the  dragott  Vertthsa"),  the  name  ol  five 
Saasanid  kings. 

I.  BAHftAH  I.  (a.d.  374-277).    From  a  PtUavi  inscription  we 


learn  that  he  was  the  son  (not,  as  the  Greek  authors  and  Tabari 
say,  the  graiuison)  of  Shapur  L,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
Hormisd  (Ormizda^  I.,  who  had  oidy  reigned  a  year.  Bahrim  I. 
is  the  king  who,  by  the  ixistigation  of  the  magians,  put  to  a  cruel 
death  the  prophet  Mani,  the  founder  of  Manichaelsm.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  his  reign. 

3.  BahkAm  II.  (277-394),  son  of  Bahrftm  I.  During  his  reign 
the  en4>eror  Cams  attacked  the  Persians  and  conquered  Ctesiphon 
(283),  but  died  by  the  plague.  Of  Bahr&m  II.'s  reign  some 
theological  inscriptions  exist  (F.  Stoixe  and  J.  C.  Andreas, 
PersepolU  (Berlin,  X882),  and  £.  W.  West,  "  Pahlavi  Literature  " 
in  Gruniriss  d.  traniscken  PhilolcgU,  iL  pp.  75-X29). 

3.  Bahbam  in.,  son  of  Bahr&m  II.,  under  whose  rule  he  had 
been  governing  Scjistan  (therefore  called  Saganshah,  Agathias  iv. 
24,  Tabari).  He  reigneid  only  four  xnonths  (in  294),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  pretender  Narseh. 

4.  BahrIm  IV.  (389-399),  son  and  successor  of  Shapur  III., 
under  whom  he  had  been  governor  of  Kixman;  therefore  he 
was  called  Kirmanshah  (Agathias  iv.  26;  Tabari).  Under  him 
or  his  predecessor  Armenia  was  divided  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empire.  Bahrftm  IV.  was  killed  by  some  mal- 
contents. 

5.  BauxAm  V.  (420-439),  son  of  Yazdegerd  I.,  after  whose 
sudden  death  (or  assassination)  he  gained  the  crown  against 
the  opposition  of  the  grandees  by  the  help  of  al-Mondhir,  the 
Arabic  dynast  of  Hira.  He  (M'omised  to  nde  otherwise  than  his 
father,  who  had  been  very  energetic  and  at  the  same  time  tolerant 
in  religion.  So  Bahrftm  V.  began  a  systematic  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  led  to  a  war  with  the  Roxnan  empire. 
But  he  had  litUe  success,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
both  empires  promised  toleration  to  the  worshippers  of  the  two 
rival  religions,  Christianity  and  Zoroastriam'sm.  Bahr&m  de- 
posed the  vassal  king  of  the  Persian  part  of  Armenia  and  xnade 
it  a  province.  He  is  a  great  favourite  in  Persian  tradition,  which 
relates  many  stories  of  his  valour  and  beauty,  of  his  victories 
over  the  Romans,  Turks,  Indians  and  Negroes,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  hunting  and  in  love;  he  is  called  Bahr&m  Gor, 
"  the  wild  ass,'*  on  account  of  his  strength  and  courage.  In 
reality  he  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  weak  monarch,  after 
the  heart  of  the  grandees  and  the  priests.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  many  great  fire-temples,  with  large  gardens  and  villages 
(Tabari).  (Ed.  M.) 

BAHROT,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (X74X-1792),  German  theo- 
logian and  adventurer,  Was  bom  on  the  2sth  of  August  X74X 
at  Bischofswerda,  where  hb  father,  afterwards  professor,  canon 
and  general  superintendent  at  Leipxig,  was  pastor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  young  Bahrdt,  a  precocious  lad  whose  txahiing  had 
been  grossly  n^ected,  htguk  to  study  theology  under  the 
orthodox  mystic,  Christian  August  Crusius  (x7X5-x775)^  who  in 
X7S7  had  became  first  professor  in  the  theological  faculty.  The 
boy  varied  the  monotony  of  his  studies  by  pranks  which  revealed 
his  unbalanced  character,  including  an  attempt  to  raise  spirits 
with  the  aid  of  ZV  FMufs  HMcnapomg.  His  orthodoxy  was, 
however,  unimpeachable,  his  talent  con^cuous,  and  in  17^1 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  -on  biblical  exegesis^  and  preacher 
{Kaieckd)  at  the  church  of  St  Peter.  His  eloquence  soon  gave  Um 
a  reputation,  and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  extxa- 
ordinarius  of  biblical  philology.  Two  years  later,  however,  the 
scandals  of  his  private  life  led  to  his  dismissal.  In  spite  of  this 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  chair  of  biblical  antiquities  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  Erfurt  The  post  was  unpaid,  and 
Bahrdt,  who  had  now  married,  lived  by  taking  pupils  and 
keeping  an  inn.  He  had  meanwhile  obtained  the  decree  of  doctor 
of  theology  from  Erlangen,  and  was  clever  enough  to  persuade 
the  Erfurt  authorities  to  appoint  him  professor  designate  of 
theology.  His  financial  troubles  and  coarse  and  truculent  char- 
acter, however,  soon  made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold  him;  and 
in  X771  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  post  of  professor 
of  theology  and  preacher  at  Giessen. 

ThusfarBahrdt'sorthodoxy  had  counterbalanced  his  character; 
but  at  Giessen,  where  his  behaviour  was  no  less  objectionable 
than  elsewhere,  he  gave  a  haxuUe  to  his  eneoiics  ky  a  change 
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in  his  pubHc  attitude  towaidls  TeBgion.  The  cHmax  came  with 
the  publication  of  his  Neueste  Offenbarungen  GtMes  in  Briefen 
uni  BnnUungen  (1773-1775),  purporting  to  be  a  "  model 
version  "  of  the  New  Testament,  rendered,  with  due  regard  to 
enlightenment,  into  modem  German.  The  book  is  remembered 
solely  through  Goethe's  scornful  attack  aa  its  want  of  taste; 
its  immediate  effect  was  to  produce  Bahrdt's  expulsion  from 
Giesscn.  He  was  lucky  enough  at  once  to  find  a  post  as  principal 
of  the  educational  institution  established  in  his  ch&teau  at 
Marschllns  by  the  Swiss  statesman  Ulysses  von  Sails  (17  28-1800). 
The  school  had  languished  since  the  death  of  its  founder  and 
first  head,  Martin  Planta  (17 27-1 77 2),  and  von  Salis  hoped  to 
revive  it  by  reconstitutmg  it  as  a  "  Philanthropin "  under 
Bahrdt's  management.  The  e}q>eriment  was  a  failure;  Bahrdt, 
never  at  ease  under  the  strict  discipline  maintained  by  von 
Salis,  resigned  in  1777,  and  the  school  was  closed.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  the  count  of  Leiningen-Dachsburg,  Bahrdt  now  went 
as  general  superintendent  to  DUrkheim  on  the  Hardt;  his 
luckless  translation  of  the  Testament,  however,  pursued  him, 
and  in  1778  he  was  su^ended  by  a  decision  of  the  high  court 
of  the  Empire.  In  dire  poverty  he  fled,  in  1779,  to  Halle,  where 
in  spite  of  the  {^position  of  the  senate  and  the  theologians,  he 
obtained  through  the  interest  of  the  Prussian  minister,  von 
Zedlitz,  permission  to  lecture  on  subjects  other  than  theology. 
Forced  to  earn  a  living  by  writing,  he  developed  an  astound- 
ing literary  activity.  His  orthodoxy  had  now  quite  gone 
by  the  board,  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  a  ''  moral  system  "  which  should  replace  supernatural 
Christianity. 

By  such  means  Bahrdt  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
untn,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  rdi^ous  reaction 
set  in  at  the  Berlin  court.  The  strain  of  writing  had  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  lectures,  and  he  had  again  opened  an  inn  on  the 
Weinberg  near  Halle.  Here  he  lived  with  bis  mistress  and  his 
daughters — he  had  repudiated  his  wife — in  disreputable  peace 
until  1789,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
for  a  lampoon  on  the  Prussian  religious  edict  of  1788.  His 
year's  enforced  leisure  he  si>ent  in  writing  indecent  stories, 
coarse  polemics,  and  an  autobiography  which  is  described  as 
"  a  mixture  of  lies,  hypocri^  and  self-prostitution."  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1 79  2. 

Sec  life,  with  detailed  bibliography,  by  Paul  T^bakert  in  Herzoff- 
Hauck.  RtalencyUopddie;  a  more  favourable  account  is  given  m 
J.  M.  Robertaon's  Short  History  of  FrtothouffU,  u.  278. 

BAHRBm  niANDS,  a  group  of  islands  situated  about  so  m. 
east  of  the  coast  of  £1  Hasa,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  p6rt  of  El  Katif,  which,  if  rightly  identified  with  the 
ancient  Gerriia,  has  been  cdebrated  throug^iout  history  as  the 
mart  of  Indian  trade,  the  starting-point  of  caravans  across  Arabia. 
The  largest  of  the  group  b  called  Bahrein.  It  is  about  27  m.  long 
from  north  to  south  and  about  xo  wide— « low  flat  space  of  sandy 
waste  with  cultivated  oases  and  pahn  groves  of  great  luxuriance 
and  beauty.  The  rocky  hill  of  Jebel  Dukhan  (the  "  nKiuntam  of 
the  mist ")  rises  in  the  midst  of  it  to  a  height  oi  400  ft.  The  rest 
of  the  group  are  of  coral  formation.  The  next  island  in  size  to 
Bkhrein  is  Moharek,  curved  in  shape,  and  about  5  m.  long  by  \  m. 
in  breadth.  It  lies  x  m.  to  the  norlJi  of  Bahrefai.  Sitrah  (4  m. 
long)  Nebbi,  Saldi,  Sayeh,  Khasifeh  and  Arad  (f  m.  long)  com- 
plete the  group  Of  these  minor  islands  Arad  alone  retains  its 
classical  name. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  htunid,  and  rather  unhealthy.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  pot  herbs  and 
fruits,  of  which  the  citrons  are  especially  good.  Water  b  abun- 
dant. IHsh  of  all  kinds  abound  off  the  coast,  and  are  very  cheap 
in  the  nurkets.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arab, 
Omanite  and  Persian  blood,  slender  and  small  in  their  physical 
appearance;  they  possess  great  activity  and  intelligence,  and  are 
known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  their  conunerdal 
and  industrial  ability. 

Tile  sea  around  the  Bahrein  islands  is  shallow,  so  shallow  as  to 
admit  only  of  the  approach  of  native  craft,  and  the  harbour  is 
doiely  shut  fai  by  reefs.    There  b  very  little  doubt  that  it  was 


from  these  isbnds  that  the  PunI,  or  Phoenicians,  emigrated  nortfi- 
wards  to  the  Mediterranean.  Bahrein  has  always  been  the  centre 
of  the  pearl  fishing  industry  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are  about 
400  boats  now  employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  each  of  them 
paying  a  tax  to  the  Sheik.  The  pearl  export  from  Lin ja  b  valued 
at  about  £30,000  to  £35,000  per  annum. 

The  capital  town  of  Bahrein  b  Manameh,  a  long,  straggling, 
narrow  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  WahaU 
sect  Manameh  b  adjacent  to  the  most  northern  point  of  the 
island,  and  looks  across  the  narrow  strait  to  Mohard^ 

Fish  and  sea-weed  form  the  staple  food  of  the  islanders.  The 
water-supply  of  Moharek  b  probably  unique.  It  b  derived  from 
springs  which  burst  through  the  beds  below  sea-level  with  such 
force  as  to  retain  their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
salt  water.  Scattered  through  the  islands  are  some  fifty  villages, 
eadi  possessing  its  own  date  groves  and  cultivation,  forming 
features  in  the  landscape  of  great  fertility  and  beauty.  Most  of 
these  villages  are  walled  in  for  protection. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  possession  of  the  islands  hi  1507, 
but  were  driven  from  their  settlements  in  that  quarter  by  Shah 
Abbas  in  1622.  The  idands  afterwards  became  an  object  of 
contention  between  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  at  last  the 
Arabbn  tribe  of  the  Athubb  nuide  themselves  masters  of  them 
in  1784. 

The  present  Sheik  of  Bahrein  (who  lives  chiefly  at  Moharek)  b 
of  the  family  of  £1  ICalifa.  Thb  ruling  race  was  driven  from  the 
mainland  (where  they  held  great  possessions)  by  the  Turks  about 
1850.  In  the  year  1867  the  Per^ns  threatened  Bahrein,  and  in 
X875  the  Tnrkslaid  their  hands  on  it  British  interference  in  both 
cases  was  successful  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Arab  rule,  and 
the  Bahrein  islands  are  now  under  British  protection. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  picturesque  belts  of  palm  trees  which 
stretch  inland  from  the  northern  coast  of  Bahrein,  b  a  wide  ^>ace 
of  open  sandy  plain  filled  with  gigantic  tumuli  or  earth  mounds, 
of  which  the  outer  layers  of  gravel  and  clay  have  been  hardened 
by  the  weather  action  of  centuries  to  the  consbtency  of  con- 
glomerate. Wi  thin  these  mounds  are  two-chambered  sepulchres, 
built  of  huge  slabs  of  limestone,  several  of  which  have  been  opened 
and  examined  by  Durand,  Bent  and  others,  and  found  to  contain 
relics  of  undoubted  Phoenician  design.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  blands  are  isolated  motmds,  or  smaller  groups, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  same  appearance,  and  probably  of  similar 
origm.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BAHR-EL-QHAZAL,  the  chief  western  affluent  of  the  river 
Nile,  N.E.  Africa,  which  it  joines  in  9*  30'  N.,  30'  25'  E.  The 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  (Gazelle  river)  is  a  deep  stream  formed  by  the 
junction  of  many  rivers,  of  which  the  Jut  (see  below)  b  the  most 
important  The  basin  of  the  Ghazal  b  a  large  one,  extending 
north-west  to  Darfur,  and  south-west  to  the  Congo  watenhed. 
The  Duiin  northern  feeder  of  the  Ghazal  b  a  Urge  river,  whose 
headwaters  are  in  the  country  west  of  24"  E.  where  the  Nfle, 
Congo  and  Shari  watersheds  meet  Reinforced  by  intermittent 
streams  from  the  hiUs  of  Darfur  and  by  considerable  rivers  flow- 
ing north  from  Dar  Fertit,  thb  river  after  reaching  as  far  north 
as  about  10°  30'  pursues  a  general  south-easteriy  direction  until 
it  joins  the  Ghazal  87  m.  above  the  Deleb  confluence  (see  bdow). 
This  main  northern  feeder  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Homr  Arabs  and  Bahr-d-Homr  may  be  adopted  as  its  name. 
On  many  maps  it  b  marked  as  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  a  designatkm 
also  used  as  an  alternative  name  for  the  Lol '  another  tributary 
of  the  Ghazal,  which  eventually  unites  with  the  Bahr-d-Homr. 
The  Bahr-el-Homr  in  its  lower  reaches  was  in  1906  completely 
blocked  by  sudd  (?.«.),  and  then  brought  no  water  into  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  Sudan  government,  however,  sent  engin- 
eering parties  to  remove  the  sudd  blocks  and  open  out  a  con- 
tinuous waterway.    Thb  Bahr-d-Homr  b  the  only  affluent  of 

*  The  Lol  b  also  called  the  Kir,  a  name  given  likewise  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Bahr-el-Homr.  The  confusion  of  names  b 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  each  tribe  has  a  different  name 
tor  the  same  stream.  It  b  also  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  theft 
was  a  bree  river  flowine  bctweeiv  the  Bahr-el-Homr  and  the  LoL 
Thb  third  river,  mMrally  callH  the  Kir.  has  proved  to  be  only 
the  tower  courH  «  the  Lol  or  Bahr-d-Aiab. 
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inpottanee  which  fan  tributariM  coming  from  north  of  the  omuii 
•ticam;  the  rest  of  the  very  numeroue  affluents  have  their  rise 
In  the  hilly  countiy  which  stretches  from  Albert  Nyansa  In  a 
general  ncMrth-west  direction  as  far  as  33"  £.,  and  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  the  Congo. 
The  most  westerly  is  the  Lol  or  Bahr-el-' Arab.  It  rises, 
as  the  Boio  or  Telgona,  in  Dar  Fertit,  and  receives  from 
the  south  and  south-west  the  Raga,  Sopo,  Chel  and  Bongo.  Dem 
Zobeir,  formerly  th^  chief  station  of  Zobdr  Rahama  (9.V.),  is 
Bear  the  Bin  tributary  of  the  Chel,  in  f  40'  N.,  36"  10  E.  The 
Lol  Tni^'"  >•»»»«  a  faidy  straight  course  east  to  about  sS*  £.,  when 
it  turns  north-east,  and  in  about  2^**  £.,  9!^  N.,  joins  the  Bahr- 
d-Uomr.  The  chief  of  the  southern  affluents,  and  that  tributary 
oC  the  Ghazal  which  omtributes  the  largest  volume  of  water,  is 
the  Jur,  known  in  its  ui^>er  course  as  the  Sue,  S  we  or  SoudL  The 
Sue  rises  north  of  4*  N.  in  about  39^  £.,  within  three  or  four  days' 
journey  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mbomu,  a  northern  sub- 
tributary  of  the  Congo.  After  flowing  north  for  several  hundred 
miles  the  Sue,  now  the  Jur,  is  joined  on  the  left  bank,  in  about 
7*  30'  N.,  38^  £.,  by  the  Wau,aoonsideEableriverwhoae  headwaters 
are  west  of  those  of  the  Jur.  The  united  stream  now  turns  east 
and  joins  the  Ghazal  through  a  lake-like  expansion  (see  below). 
The  town  of  Wau  (7"*  4''  N.,  38°  3'  £.),  on  the  Jur,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal  province  of  the  Anglo^£gyptian  Sudan. 
Meshra«r-Rek,  the  chief  station  and  trading  centre  of  the  first 
European  visitors  to  the  country,  is  on  a  backwater  south  of  this 
lake.  Between  the  Jur  and  the  Nile,  and  following  a  course 
^eaerally  paraUel  with  these  rivexs,  several  streams  run  north 
ffWB  the  Cbngo-Nik  Watenhed  and  join  the  Bahr^l-Ghaeal. 
The  Tonj,  the  most  westerly  of  these  riven,  joins  the  Jur  a  little 
above  ito  eonfluenca  with  the  GbasaL  The  Rohl  (or  Yalo), 
faithcr  east,  empties  into  a  wide  channel  known  as  Khor  Delcb, 
which  joins  the  Ghaaal  some  9  m.  above  Lake  No,  and  from 
tiie  ooafluenoe  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Deleb.  Lake  No  is 
Uttk  more  than  a  depitssion  into  which  the  waters  of  the  Ghaxal 
83rstem  pass  near  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Bahr^-JebeL 
The  lake  is  about  7  nu  long  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Jebel,  after  passing  through  its  eastern  comer,  changes 
its  name  to  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  WMte  Nile. 

In  their  MUpptt  couiaea  aU  the  southern  affluents  of  the  (Uiasal 
flow  acroas  a  plateau  of  femaginous  laterite,  their  vaDeys  having 
steep  banks.  North  of  7^  30'  N.  (where  rai^ids  interrupt  the 
Gorrent^  the  vaUeys  op^  out  and  the  riven  wind  in  tortuous 
^iiann^ia  often  dkofced  by  sandbanks.  This  alluvial  region, 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  gives  place  about  9"  N.  to  a  sea  of 
swamps,  forming  hk  iact  part  of  the  huge  swamp  region  of  the 
Nile  (f.v.).  Through  these  swamps  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
tiace  the  cpUTM  of  the  various  rivers.  The  Bahi^-Ghaaal  itself 
is  desciflicd  as  a  drainage  channel  rather  than  a  true  r|yer. 
From  the  confluence  of  the  Lol  with  the  Jur,  above  which  point 
jione  of  the  rivers  is  called  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  to  the  junction  with 
tke'NileatLakeNo,  is  a  distance  of  about  soom.  Just  above 
tlK  Lol  confluence  the  Jur  broadens  out  andforms  alake  (Ambadi) 
JO  m.  k»«  and  over  a  mile  broad  at  low  water  and  veiy  much 
Jnrger  m  flood  time.  This  kke  is  tlie  home  of  many  sudd  plants 
of  the  "  swimming  "  variety— papyrus  and  ambach  are  absent. 
Hie  Bdamieeps  rex,  elsewhere  care,  is  found  here  in  large 
■nmben.  At  first  the  Ghazal  flows  north  with  lagoon-Hke 
if»jnff4n«^  having  great  breadth  and  little  depth-'-nowhere 
more  than  is  ft.  Turning  north-east  the  channel  becomes 
narrower  and  deeper,  and  is  ohaiacterbed  by  occasional  reaches 
ol  papjms.  finally^  the  Ghasal  turns  east  and  again  becomes 
bioader  until  Lake  No  is  reached.  As  a  rule  the  banks  in  this 
■Bction  are  madted  by  anthOIs  and  scnib.  The  anthills  in  one 
iratt^  are  so  dose  together  "  that  thQr  somewhat  resemble  a 
gigantic  graveyard  "  (Sir  William  Garstin).  The  rise  of  the 
Ghasal  river  in  flood  time  is  barely  3  ft,  a  depth  sufficient, 
however,  to  place  an  caionnous  area  of  country  under  water. 

BgficraiicH  ^  th$  Rker. — Rumours  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghasal  led  some  of  the  Gredc  geographers  to  imagine 
that  the  source  of  the  Nile  was  westward  in  the  direction  of 
I«ake  Chad.  -  The  first  map  on  which  the  course  of  the  Ghasal 


is  indicated  with  anything  lik«  aocoracy  is  that  of  the  French 
cartographer  d'AnviUe,  published  in  1773.  The  exptoralion  of 
the  river  followed  the  ascent  of  the  White  Nfle  by  the  Egyptian 
eq)editiotts  of  i839-r843.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
period  between  1853  and  1865  John  Petherick,  a  Welshman, 
originally  a  mining  engineer,  explored  the  Ghazal  regkm,  particu- 
larly the  main  stream  and  the  Jur.  In  1859  a  Venetian,  G^vanni 
Miani,  penetrated  the  southon  regions  of  the  Ghazal  badn  and 
was  the  first  to  bring  back  reports  of  a  great  river  (the  Wdle) 
flowing  west  beyond  the  Nile  watershed.  In  1863  a  Frenchman 
named  Le jean  surveyed  the  main  river,  of  which  he  published 
a  map..  In  1863  Miss  Alexandrine  T!nn6  {q,v.)  with  a  large 
party  of  friends  and  scientists  ascended  the  Ghazal  with  tiib 
intention  of  seeing  how  far  west  the  basin  of  the  Nfle  extended. 
Hie  chie^Sdentists  of  the  party  were  the  Germans,  Thcodor  von 
Heuglin  ahd  Hermann  Steudner.  Considerable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  r^on  were  made  by  this  expedition,  five  out 
of  the  nine  white  members  of  which  dkd  from  blackwater  fever.* 
Georg  Schweinfurth  (9.9.)  between  1869  sad  187  r  travened  the 
whole  of  the  southern  district,  and  crossing  the  watershed' 
discovered  the  Welle.  The  efforts  to  destroy  Uie  slave  trade  in 
the  Ghazal  province  led  (1879-1881)  to  the  further  exploration 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  by  Gcssi  Pasha,  the  Italian 
governor  under  General  C  G.  Gordon.  Wilhdm  Junker  (q,v.) 
about,  the  same  period  also  explored  the  southern  tributaries 
oftheGhazaL  These  were  carefully  survejred,  and  the  Jur  (Sue) 
followed  throu^wut  its  course  by  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Dy^  and 
other  members  of  the  French  misdon  under  Cokmd  (then 
Captain)  J.  B.  Marchand,  which  crossing  from  the' Congo  (Oct. 
1897)  reached  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  in  July  1898. 

Like  the  Bahr«l-Jcbd  the  Bahr-d-Ghazal  is  liable  to  be 
dK^ed  by  sudd.  G««  Pasha  was  imprisoned  in  it  for  some  six 
weeks.  The  river  became  almost  blocked  by  the  accumulatioa 
of  this  obstruction  during  the  rule  of  the  Mahdists.  In  1901 
ahd  following  years  the  sudd  was  removed  by  Britidi  officers 
from  the  Bahr^-Ghasal,  the  Jur  and  other  rivers.  Uninter^ 
rupted  steamboat  communication  was  thus  established  during 
the  flood  season  between  EJuutum  and  Wau,  a  distance  of  some 
930  m.  In  r905-i9O7  R.  C  Bayldon,  a  British  naval  officer,  Capt 
C  Perdval  and  lieut.  D.  Comyn  partly  e]q>k»ed  the  northern 
tod  western  affluents  of  the  Glutzal,  and  threw  some  li|^  od 
the  puzzling  hydrograf^  and  nomendature  of  those  trilnitaries. 

See  Nti,B  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  especially  Sir  William 
Garatin's  Re^t  upon  the  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  Eiypt,  No.  2 
(i904)i  and  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons's  Tne  Phystopaphy  oj  Ike  River  Nile 
and  its  Basin  (Cairo,  1906) ;  also  The  GeotrapkiaU  Journal,  vol  xxx. 
(1907).  (W.  E.G.;F.  R.C.) 

BAHUT  (a  French  word  of  unknown  origin),  a  portable  coffer 
or  chest,  with  a  rounded  lid  covered  in  leather,  garnished  with 
nails,  used  for  the  transport  of  dothes  or  other  personal  luggage, 
— ^it  was,  in  short,  the  original  portmanteau.  This  andent 
receptade,  of  which  mention  is  made  as  early  as  the  X4th  century 
— ^its  traditional  form  is  still  preserved  in  many  varieties  of  the 
modem  travelling  trunk, — sometimes  had  its  leather  covering 
richly  ornamented,  and  occasionally  its  interior  was  divided 
into  compartments;  but  whatever  the  details  of  its  construction 
i(  was  always  readily  portable.  Towards  the  end  of  the  x  7th  cen- 
tury the  name  fell  into  desuetude,  and  was  replaced  by  '  coffer  " 
(^.f.),  which  probably  accounts  for  its  misuse  by  the  French 
romantic  writers  of  the  early  X9th  century.  They  applied  it  to 
almost  any  antique  buffet,  cupboard  or  wardrobe,  and  its  use 
has  now  become  hopelessly  coiifused. 

In  architecture,  this  term  is  also  used  for  a  dwarf-wall  of  plain 
masonry,  carrying  the  roof  of  a  cathedral  or  church  and  masked 
or  hidden  behind  the  balustrade. 

BAHYA,  IBM  PAQUDA,  a  Jewish  ethical  writer  who  flourished 
at  Saragossa  in  the  x  ith  century.  In  X040  he  wrote  in  Arabic  a 
treatise,  Duties  of  the  Heart.  This  book  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  influential  Jewish  works  of  the  middle  ages. 
Babya  portrays  an  intensely  ^{ritual  conception  of  religion, 
and  rises  at  times  to  great  deists  of  impasdoned  mysticism. 
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Tlie  Law,  in  the  cabbinkal  sense,  wss  revereaoed  by  Ba^ya, 
and  he  converted  it  into  part  and  paicel  of  the  Jew's  inner  life. 
The  book  is  divided  into  ten  parts: — the  Unity  of  God;  Con- 
temptation;  Worship;  Trust;  Coosecration;  Humility;  Repents 
ance;  Self -Examination;  the  Ascetic  Life;  the  Love  of  God. 
Some  selectioin  from  Babya's  worlc  have  been  rendered  into 
English  by  E.  CbUins.  (L  A.) 

BAlAlt  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  Italy,  lo  m.  W.  of 
Neapolis,  on  the  Sinus  Botamu,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  PuteolL  It  is  said  to  dcxive  its  name  from  BoSot,  die 
helmsman  of  Ulysses,  whose  grave  was  shown  there;  it  was 
originally,  perhaps,  the  harbour  of  Cumae.  It  was  principally 
famous,  however,  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs,  remarkable  for 
their  variety  and  curative  properties  (Pliny,  Hist.  NoL  xzxi.  4), 
its  mild  cHmate,  and  its  luxuriant  vegetation  (though  in  summer 
tbete  was  some  malaria  in  the  low  ground).  It  was  abeady 
frequented,  e^>ecially  by  the  rich,  at  the  end  ci  the  repuUacan 
period;  and  in  Strabo's  day  it  was  as  laige  as  PuteolL  Julius 
Caesar  possessed  a  villa  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  |m>bably 
to  be  recognized  in  some  large  substructures  on  the  ridge  above 
the  x6tb<entury  castle.  Baiae  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
emperors.  Nero  built  a  huge  villa  probably  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  castle.  Hadrian  died  In  Caesar's  villa  in  A.D. 
138,  and  Alexander  Severus  erected  laige  buildings  for  his 
mother.  Baiae  never  became,  however,  an  independent  town, 
but  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Cumae.  Three  glass  vases 
with  views  of  the  coast  and  iU  bufldings  were  published  by 
fi.  Jordan  in  Arckdologisehe  ZeituMg  (1868,  91).  The  luxury 
and  immorality  of  the  life  of  Baiae  under  both  ^  rqniblic 
and  the  empire  are  bequently  qioken  of  by  andent  writers. 

Near  Baiae  was  the  viUa  resort  of  Baidi,  so  called  from  the 
^oo^Xca  (stalls)  in  whidi  the  oxen  <rf  Geryon  were  concealed  by 
Hercules.  By  some  it  is  identified  with  the  modem  village  of 
BacoU  (owing  to  a  presumed  siddlarity  to  the  andcat  name), 
2  m.  S.S.E.  of  Baiae;  by  others  with  the  PunU  dell'  Epitaffio, 
X  m.  N.E.  of  Baiae  (see  G.  B.  de  Rossi  in  NoUue  de^  scow, 
1888,  709).  At  BauU,  Pompey  and  Hortensins  possessed  villas, 
the  former  on  the  hills,  while  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  was  remarkable  for  its  tame  lanqxeys 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero's 
'Academica  Friora;  it  afterwards  became  imperial  projperty 
and  wbs  the  scene  of  Agrippiaa's  murder  by  Nero.  It  was  from 
Baafi  to  Puteoli  that  Caligula  buQt  his  bridge  of  boats. 

Of  the  once  splencUd  villas  and  baths  of  Baiae  and  its  district, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea, 
considerable,  though  fragmentary,  remains  exist.  It  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  possible  to  identify  the  various  buildings,  and  the  names 
^pddch  have  been  applied  to  the  ruins  are  not  authenticated.  At 
Baiae  itself  there  exist  three  large  and  lofty  domed  buildings, 
two  octagonal,  one  circular,  and  all  circular  in  the  interior,  of 
opus  reUadatum  and  brick,  which,  though  populariy  called 
temples,  are  remains  of  baths  or  nymphaea.  The  Punta  dell' 
Epitaffio  also  is  covered  with  remains,  while  at  Bacoli  are 
several  ruins — to  the  north  of  the  village  a  small  theatre,  odled 
the  tomb  of  Agrippina;  under  the  village  the  remains  of  a  large 
villa;  to  the  £.  the  remains  of  a  large  water  reservoir,  the 
so-called  Cento  CamereOe;  to  the  S*.  another  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  known  as  the  piscina  mirabiliSf  measuring  330  by  85  ft. 
The  villa  of  Marius,  which  was  bought  by  Lucullus,  and  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  house,  was  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Baiana,  sometimes  aa  MisenensiSf  and  is  perhaps  to  be  souj^t 
at  Bacoli  (Th.  Mommsen  in  Carp.  Inscrip.  •Latin.f  z.,  Berlin, 
1883, 1748),  though  Beloch  inclines  to  place'it  on  the  promontory 
S.  of  Misenum,  and  this  perhaps  agrees  better  with  the  description 
given  by  Phaednis. 

Baiae  was  devastated  by  the  Saracens  In  the  8th  century  and 

entirely  deserted  on  account  of  malaria  in  1500. 

See  J.  Belocb,  Campanitn  (and  ed.,  Brealau,  1890),  180  teq. 

(T.As.) 

lAIBURTt  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  direct  carriage 
iiotd  ftOBi  TrebiMttd  to  ErserMn,  situated  oa  both  banks  of  the 


Cfanruk  river,  which  here  tnvenes  aa  opea  cultivated  plateaa 
(altitude,  5100  ft.),  before  turaiag  east  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
a  kaxa  under  Erzenua;  the  baaar  is  poor,  and  there  is  aa 
q>ccial  industry  in  the  towa.  The  houses  run  up  the  htlhidgs 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  to  a  consideraUe  hei^t  On  an 
isolated  nuus  of  rock,  on  the  left  bUnk,  is  the  old  castle,  with 
extensive  walk  partly  ruined,  built  originally  by  the  Armenians 
and  restored  by  the  Seljuks.  The  principal  gate  with  tamt 
Arabic  inscriptions  stands  at  die  S.W.  comer.  There  are  remains 
of  a  vaulted  chamber,  a  Christian  church,  a  mosque  and  two 
covered  staircases  to  the  river.  -  A  fine  view  Is  seen  from  the 
summit  over  the  plain  and  the  Pontic  ranges  to  the  north. 
The  population  numbers  10,000,  mostly  Turkish  with' some 
Armenians.  The  place  was  occupied  by  the  Russiaas  under 
General  Paskevich  during  their  invaskm  of  1829,  said  was  the 
farthest  point  westward  then  reached  by  them.      (F.  R.  M.) 

BAIQIwI  (*Abdallflh  ibn  *Umar  al-BaidiwI),  Mahonunedaa 
critic,  was  bom  in  Pars,  where  his  father  was  chief  judge,  in  the 
time  of  the  Atabek  ruler  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Sa*d  (t2a6-*x26o).  He 
himself  became  judge  in  Shiraz,  and  died  in  T^^  about  xa86.' 
His  chief  work  is  the  commentary  on  the  Koran  entitled  TAs 
Stcrets  #/  RetdoHau  and  the  Secrets  of  Interpretation  {Asrdr  ut- 
tamU  va  AsrOr  ut^  wU).  This  work  Is  hi  the  mala  a  digest  of 
the  great  Mu*taxalite  commentary  (al-Kaskskaf)  of  Zamakhshsil 
(q.9.)  with  omissions  and  additional  notes.  By  the  orthodoK 
Moslems  it  is  oonsideied  the  standard  coamientary  and  abaost 
holy,  thou^  it  is  not  complete  in  its  treatment  el  any  bcaaA 
of  theological  or  linguistic  knowledge  of  which  it  treats,  and 
is  not  always  accurate  (cf .  Th.  NOldeke's  Gesddckle  des  Qerams^ 
GOttingen,  i860,  p.  29),  It  has  been  etUted  by  R  O.  Flefiscfaer 
(a  vols.,  Leq»ig,  1846-1848;  indices  ed.  W.  Fell,  Leipsig,  1878). 
There  are  many  editions  published  in  the  East  A  seiectioa 
with  numerous  notes  was  edited  by  D.S.  Maigoliouth  as  CAr«i<»> 
maUua  Beidawiama  (London,  T894).  Many  superoonuneatariea 
have  been  written  oa  Baid&wl' s  work.  He  was  also  dw  author 
of  several  theological  treatises. 

See  C.  Brockeknann's  Cesekickte  der  arabischen  LiUeratur  (Weimar, 
1898).  voL  L  pp.  416-418.  (a  W.  T.) 

BAlP,  JEAN  AMTOINB  DB  (1533-1589),  French  poet  and 
member  of  the  Pelade,  was  j^m  at  Venice  in  155a.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  scholar  Lazaie  de  Batf,  iA»  was  at  that 
time  Ftench  ambassador  at  Venice.  Thanks,  perhaps,  to  the 
surroundings  of  his  childhood,  he  grew  up  an  enthusiast  for  tiw 
fine  arts,  and  surpassed  in  zeal  all  the  leaders  oi  the  Reaalssance 
in  France.  His  father  spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  best  possHite 
education  for  his  son.  The  boy  was  taught  Latin  by  Chailea 
Estieaae,  and  Greek  by  Ange  Verg^ce,  the  Cretan  scholar  and 
calligraphist  who  designed  Greek  types  for  Francis  I.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  old  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  famous 
Jeaa  Dauiat  (9.S.).  Ronsard,  who  was  eight  years  his  sealoi; 
now  began  to  share  his  studies.  Claude  Binet  tells  how  yoa^ 
Batf,  bred  on  Latin  and  Greek,  smoothed  out  the  tiresoaie 
hfginnings  of  the  Greek  laaguaga  for  Roasaid,  who  la  retara 
initiated  his  companion  into  the  mysteries  of  Fkeoch  veraiiaitSea. 
Balf  possessed  an  eztraordinaiy  fadUty,  and  the  aiass  of  fab 
work  has  injured  his  vepatation.  Besides  a  aumber  of  vokunct 
of  short  poeais  of  aa  amorous  or  congratulatory  kukd,  he  tiaaa- 
lated  or  paraphrased  various  pieces  from  Bion,  Moocfaas, 
Theocritus,  Aaacreoa,  CatuBus  aad  MartiaL  He  reaUed  ia 
Paris,  and  eajoyed  the  coatiaaed  favour  of  the  court.  He 
fooaded  In  1567  an  acadtmit  da  mmtiqua  at  da  poMa^^  with  the 
idea  of  estabBshhig  a  doser  ualoa  betweea  aualc  and  poetiy ;  his 
house  became  famous  for  the  f harming  concerts  ^Aich  ks  favc, 
eatertainments  at  which  Chaxies  DC  imd  Heniy  UL  freqaeatly 
flattered  him  with  their  preaeace.  Batf  elaborated  a  systeB 
for  regulatiag  Fkeach  verslficatloa  by  quantity,  la  this  be  was 
not  a  pioneer.  Jacques  de  la  TalUe  had  written  la  X56S  the 
MoMihre  da  fake  dat  vers  en  fran^ia  comma  am  free  ^  an  loffo 
(priated  1575)*  aad  other  poets  had  made  experiaMnts  la  the 
same  direcdoa.    llie  x6th<entury   poets  did  not  realise  the 

<  For  aa  account  of  this  academy  see  Edouard  Frimy,  Le$  Oiiikm 
de  t^Acadimia  Pramgeim  (1887). 
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IncompatibiKty  9i  Ihe  tystoh  ^  quAiitity  with  Fnndi  ffaytlm. 
BalTt  innoyidoas  inchukd  a  Une  of  15  vyllAbks  kDOwn  as  the 
uns  fto^M.  He  also  meditated  leforuis  in  Freoch  ipeBins. 
Hb  theodee  are  exemplified  in  Eirtmts  de  pom*  Pr&mom$  am 
verM  wfmmts  (isu)*  Hia  worka  were  publi^ied  in  4  vofaaaes, 
eadtled  (Emrts  in  rim*  (i573)t  consitting  of  AmottrSf  Jtmx, 
Pas$etempst  *t  Poimes,  containing,  among  much  that  is  now 
hardly  readable,  some  pieces  of  infinite  grace  and  delicacy. 
His  sonnet  on  the  J20I1MW  ^  lo  .R0i»  was  said  to  contain  the  wliole 
argument  of  that  celebrated  woric«  aad  CoUetet  says  it  was  on 
everybo<i^s  lips.  He  idso  wrote  a  oelebmted  sonnet  in  praise 
of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  Baif  was  the  aoUior 
•f  two  comedies,  VBuMuque,  1565  (pnblUied  1573)1  ^  t^tt  tisns- 
lation  of  Terence,  and  Xe  Bran  (1567)1  «>  imitation  of  the  4f«(a 
Cloriotnt,  in  which  the  chatacteis  of  Plauttts  are  tuned  into 
Frenchmen,  the  action  taking  place  at  Orleans.  Balf  published 
a  collection  of  Latin  verse  in  i577,andin  r576  a  popular  Tolume 
of  Mimes t  enuiptemens  tt  pr&petb$s.  He  died  fa  1589.  His 
father,  Lazare  de  Balf,'  published  a  translation  of  the  EkOra 
of  Sophodes  in  1537^  snd  afterwards  a  version  of  the  Hecuba; 
he  was  an  degant  writer  of  Latin  verM,  and  is  commended  by 
Joachim  du  Bellay  as  having  introduced  certain  valuable  words 
into  the  French  language. 

The  (Buens  en  ri$ne  (5  volt.,  1881-1800)  of  T.  A.  de  Balf  form 
part  of  the  PUiade  framcaise  of  M.  Ch.  Marty-Laveaux.  See  also 
Bocq  de  Fouquiires,  Poisies  choisies  ieJ.A.ie  Bali  (1874),  with  a 
valuable  introductioa;  and  F.  Bninetiire.  Hitl,  de  la  liU.  franfaise 
dassi^ne  (1904,  bk.  in.  pp.  398-423). 

BAIKAL  (known  to  the  Mongols  as  Dalai-noTt  and  to  the 
Turkish  tribes  as  Bai-knl),  a  lake  of  East  Siberia,  the  sixth  in 
size  of  all  the  lakes  of  the  world  and  the  largest  fresh-water  basin 
of  Eurasia.  It  stretches  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  (51'  29'  to  55*  so' 
N.  lat.  and  103*  40'  to  no*  E.  long.),  separating  the  government 
of  Irkutsk  from  that  of  Transbaikalia,  and  has  a  length  of  386  m. 
and  a  width  of  from  30  m.  to  50  m.  It&  southern  extremity  pene- 
trates into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia,  and  the  lake  liei  entirely 
in  the  Alpine  tont  which  fringes  that  plateau  on  the  north-wesL 
its  area  is  13,200  sq.  m.,  i.e.  neariy  as  great  as  Switzerland. 
The  length  of  its  coast-line  is  525  m.  along  the  western,  and 
640  m.  along  the  eastern  shore.  Its  altitude  has  been  estimated  at 
1587  ft  (Chersky)  and  at  1679  ft.  (Suess)— -i  18  fL  above  the  level 
of  the  Angara  at  Irkutsk  (Zapiski  Russ.  Cco§,  Soc.  xv.,  1885); 
but  1500  ft  would  seem  to  be  a  more  correct  altitude  (isvestia 
East  SibT  Branch,  xxviii.  i,  1897).  Its  level  is  subject  to  slight 
osdllations,  and  after  a  heavy  five  weeks'  rain  in  1869  it  rose 
7  ft,  an  immense  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selenga  being 
submerged. 

A  hydrographic  survey  of  this  lake  was  made  byDrizhenko 
tn  1 897- 1 902.  The  ek>ngated  hilly  island  of  Olkhon,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Svyatoi  Nos,  which  forms  Its  continuation  on  the 
opposite  eastern  shore,  divide  the  lake  into  two  basins.  The 
deepest  part  is  in  the  south-east,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rhamar- 
daban  border-ridge  of  the  high  plateau.  An  elongated  trough, 
66  m.  long,  reaches  there  a  depth  of  over  600  fa^oms,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  880  fathoms,  i.e.  about  5280  ft  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  a  rule  the  bottom  of  the  lake  has  very 
steep  slopes :  the  roo-fathom  and  even  the  250-fathom  lines 
run  dose  to  the  shores,  that  is  to  say,  the  steepness  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  (4600  to  6000  ft.)  continues  beneath  the 
surface.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sdenga,  however,  which  enters 
from  the  south-east,  pouring  into  it  the  waters  and  the  alluvial 
deposits  from  a  drainage  area  of  173,500  sq.  m.,  a  wide  delta 
is  thrust  out  into  the  lake,  redudng  its  width  to  so  m.  and 
q)reading  under  its  waters,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channd, 
330  to  247  fathoms  deep,  along  the  opposite  coast  The  depth 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  lake  has  not  yet  been  measured, 
but  must  exceed  500  fathoms.  It  was  expected  that  an  under- 
ground  ridge  wotUd  be  found  connecting  Olkhon  with  Svyatoi 
Nbs ;  but  depths  exceeding  622  fathoms  have  been  sounded 
even  along  that  line.  As  to  the  northern  basin,  the  configuration 
of  Its  bottom  is  in  accordance  with  the  high  mountains  which 

•  See  L.  Pinvert  Utare  de  Bo^,  1496  7-IS47  (i9M)* 


swfound  it,  aad  moat  of  its  area  has  a  depth  exceeding  400 
fathoms,  tbs  maximun  depths  slong  three  Unes  of  somidin^i 
taken  across  it  being  49r,  485,  aad  476  fsthoma  nipettively. 
The  water  is  beautifully  dear. 

r«M^o/«rf .— The  surface-layers  of  this  immense  basin  are 
heated  in  the  summer  up  to  temperatures  of  554*  to  57*  F., 
both  dose  to  the  shores  aad  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Selenga ;  but  these  warmer  layers.are  not  dMp,  and  a 
uniform  temperature  of  nearly  39*  F.  is  generally  found  at  a 
depth  of  so  fathoo»,  as  also  on  the  surface  hi  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  At  a  depth  of  500  fathoms  then  Is  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  of  38*.  At  various  phcea  round  the  shores,  e.f  . 
the  mouth  of  the  Bargmdn,  hot  springs  exist  The  lake  freeses 
usually  at  the  end  of  December,  or  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
so  soJUly  that  a  temporary  poet-horse  station  b  erected  on  the 
ice  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  it  remains  froaen  tlD  the  second 
half  of  May.  The  evaporation  from  this  Isrge  basin  eaerdses 
a  certain  infiueace  on  the  climate  of  the  surroundhig  ooontry, 
while  the  absorption  of  heat  for  the  thawing  of  the  ica  has  a 
notaUe  cooing  effect  in  eariy  summer. 

Rhers. — ^Lake  Baikal  receives  over  300  streams,  mostly  short 
mountain  torrents,  besides  the  Upper  Angara,  which  enters 
its  north-east  extremity,  the  Barguzin,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Selenga  on  the  south-east  Its  only  outflow  is  the  lower  Angara, 
which  issues  through  a  rocky  cleft  on  the  west  shore.  The  Irkut 
no  longer  reaches  the  Baikal,  thou|^  it  once  did  so.  After 
approaching  its  south-west  extremity  it  abandons  the  broad 
valley  which  leads  to  the  lake,  and  makes  its  way  northwards 
through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  mountains  and  Joins  the  Angara 
at  Irkutsk. 

Ueunlains.—'Wlih  the  exception  of  the  ddta  of  the  Selenga, 
Lake  Baikal  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  Khamar- 
daban  border-ridge  (the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name 
is  5300  ft  above  the  lake),  falling  with  steep  cliffs  towards  the 
lake,  fringes  it  on  the  south;  a  massive,  deeply-ravined  higliland 
occupies  the  space  between  the  Irkut  and  the  Angara;  the 
Onot  and  Baikal  ridges  (also  Primonkiy)  run  along  its  north- 
west shore,  striking  it  diagonally;  an  Alpine  complex  of  yet 
uneiqilored  mountains  rises  on  its  north-east  shore;  the  Barguzin 
range  impinges  upon  it  obliquely  in  the  east;  and  the  Ulan- 
burgasu  mountains  intrude  into  the  delta  of  the  Sdenga. 

(kehgy. — It  is  certain  that  in  previous  geological  ages  Lake 
Baikal  had  a  much  greater  extension.  It  stretched  westwards 
into  the  valley  of  the  Irkut,  and  up  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Upper  Angara  and  the  Barguzin.  Vdcanic  activity  took  place 
around  its  shores  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  or  during  the 
Quaternary  Age,  and  great  streams  of  lava  cover  the  Sayan  and 
Khamar-dabao  mountains,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  Irkut  Earth- 
quakes are  still  frequent  along  its  shores. 

Fauna. — The  fauna,  explored  by  Dybowski  and  (jodlewskf, 
and  in  1900-2  by  Korotnbv,  is  much  richer  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be,  and  has  quite  an  original  character;  but  hjrpotheses  as  to 
a  direct  communication  having  existed  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  the  Post-Tertiary  or  Tertiaiy  ages 
are  not  proved.  Still,  Lake  Baikal  has  a  seal  (Pkoca  vitultnat 
Phoea  baikalensis  of  Dybowski)  quite  akin  to  the  seals  of 
Spitsbergen,  marine  sponges,  polychaetes,  a  marine  m<rf(usc 
ianciUdens),  and  some  marine  gammarids.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  swarm  with  fi^  (sturgeons  and  salmonidae)^  and  its  heiring 
{Salmo  omul)  is  the  chief  product  of  the  fisheries,  though  notably 
fewer  have  been  taken  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Planktonisvery  abundant  TheGttleLake  Frolikha,  situated  dose 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal  and  communicating 
with  it  by  means  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  contains  a  peculiar 
spedea  of  trout,  Salmo  erytkreas,  which  is  not  known  elstwhere. 
Generally,  while  there  is  a  reUtive  poverty  of  zoological  groups, 
there  is  a  great  wealth  of  spedes  within  the  group.  Of  gammarids, 
there  are  as  many  as  300  species,  and  those  living  at  great  depths 
(330  to  380  fathoms)  tend  to  assume  abyssal  characters  simikii 
to  those  displayed  by  the  deep-sea  fauna  of  the  ocean 

i^<m;a/<M.— Navigation  of  the  lake  is  rendered  difficult  both 
by  sodden  atonia^aad  bf  the  absence  of  good  baya  and  pottft 
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The  pdndiwl  poet  oa  the  Tatern 
tbs  outSow  of  the  AoEin,  ii  in  open  nnditeed  at  the  fool  of 
■IMP  aannttJM,  Steamera  pty  &om  it  veckly  Co-  Misovayi 
(PoBObkoe)  on  the  oppoule  shore,  e  low  times  A  ydr  to  Verkhne- 
An^Mik,  at  the  noithcm  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  frequently 
to  the  mouth  of  the  SeJenga.  StcameiB  aaccnd  thii  river  as  far 
u  Bilyutai,  near  the  Uongolian  frontier,  and  bring  bade  tea, 
impotted  via  Kiakhta,  while  giala,  cedar  null,  salt,  soda,  wool 
and  tiinber  an  (hipped  oD  lafti  down  the  Chilok,  Chikd  and  Uda 
(OilMitaria  of  the  Selenga),  and  manufactured  goods  are  taken 
up  the  river  for  export  to  ChinL  Attempts  are  being  made 
In  render  the  Angan  navigable  below  Irkutsk  down  to  the 
Yenisei,  In  winter,  when  tlB  lake  la  covered  with  ice  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  thid,  it  is  ooved  on  sledgca  from  listviidchnoe  to 
Misovaya.  But  a  bi^way,  availaUe  all  tlw  year  round,  was 
madein  1S6J-1S64  around  its aouthcm shore,  partly  by  blasting 
the  diOs,  and  it  >>  now  (since  igoj)  followed  by  the  tians- 
Sibenao  i*Uway,  Fuither,  a  poweiful  -  -  -  - 
ieny  tnlnt  acioM  tioDi  Listvinichnoe  to 


BAIKIE  VIUXUI  lALPOnS  (1814-1864),  Scottish 
cipbcer,  natunilist  and  pbilologisc  ddest  son  of  Captain 
John  Baikle,  K.N,  Kas  bora  at  Kjikwall,  Orkney,  on  the  list 
of  August  1S24.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and,  on 
oblaining  his  M.D.  degree,  foined  the  royal  navy  in  1848.  He 
i^mly  attracted  the  tiolice  of  Sit  Roderick  Uurchisoa,  through 
whom  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  Niger 
vipedilion  sent  out  in  1834  by  Macgrcgor  iJiinl  with  government 
EiipporL  The  death  of  the  senior  officer  (Coniul  Bcecrolt) 
occurring  at  Femaodo  Po,  Balkie  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Ascending  the  Benoc  S-bopt  350  m.  beyond  the  point  reached 
by  loEmer  explorers,  the  little  steamer  '^  Pliaad  "  returned  and 
ri^ached  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  after  a  voyage  of  iiS  days, 
Kithout  the  ki»  of  a  single  man.  The  eipeditlon  had  been 
iikstnicted  10  endeavour  to  aHord  assistance  to  Hdnrich  Earth 
(4.(.),  who  had  iu  iSsi  ooMed  the  Benue  in  its  upper  course, 
but  llaikie  was  unable  to  gain  any  trustworthy  information 
concerning  him.  Rcluioing  to  England,  Baikle  gave  an  account 
ofhisvorklnhisi^iimliKs/iiKfiplAinf  Voyaie  up  IMt  Rncri 
K^rraamlBiiiH.  .  .  (London,  18 j6).  InMarchiSjiBaikie— 
with  the  rank  of  Brilish  conaul — started  ou  another  cipedidon 
ia  the  "  Pleiad."  Alter  two  yean  spent  in  exploring  the  Niger, 
the  iHvigaiing  vessel  was  wrecked  in  passing  through  some  of 
tbeni^dsol  the  river,  and  Baikie  was  unablclDngettoketp  his 
party  together.  All  relumed  home  hut  himself;  in  no-  way 
daunted,  be  determined  single-handed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  eipedition.  Landing  from  a  imalt  boat,  with  one  or  two 
native  foUoweta,  at  the  conSueuie  of  the  Niger  and  Benue,  he 
chose  Lokoja  as  the  base  of  his  future  operations,  it  being  the 
site  of  the  model  farm  established  by  the  eipeditlon  sent  by 
the  British  govemmcnt  in  1&41,  and  abandoned  within  a  twelve- 
DMDth  on  the  death  of  motl  of  the  while  settlers  (tee  Capt  W. 
Alien.  R.N.,  and  T.  R.  H.  Thomson,  M.D.,  A  NaniaiM  of  Ike 
ExtttUim  .  .  .  (atA4XnTJV£fa-iniS4i,London,ig48).  Alter 
purchasing  the  site,  and  mncluding  a  treaty  with  the  Fula  emir 
of  Nupe,  he  proceeded  to  dear  the  ground,  build  houses,  lorm 
endDSum  and  pave  the  way  for  a  future  dty.  Numbers  Socked 
to  him  from  all  ndghbouring  dktricta,  and  in  his  settlement  were 
representatives  ol  almost  all  the  tribes  of  West-Central  Africa. 
To  the  motley  commonwealth  thus  lotmed  he  acted  not  merely 
■s  niet,  but  also  as  physician,  teacher  and  priest.  In  kss  than 
ftre  yean  he  bad  opened  up  the  navigation  of  Uw  Niger,  made 


mads,  and  eatabliahed  a  market  to  wbidi  the  native  pcwinea 
was  hcoughi  for  sale  and  barter.  He  bad  also  oirilected  vocabu- 
lariea  of  nearly  fifty  African  dialects,  and  translated  pCTtion 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  into  Hauss.  Once  only  dlirfag  bfl 
residence  had  he  to  employ  armed  force  against  the  lOTTOQIldlng 


tribea.    While  on  his  w, 
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day  and  at  a  place  named.  Hie  ai 
the  person  arrested  or  imprisoned  is  placed  in  the  custody  ol 
thoae  who  Und  tbcmsdves  or  become  bail  for  hia  due  appearance 
when  required.  So  he  may  be  released  by  them  if  they  auspcct 
that  he  h  about  to  escape  and  surrendered  to  the  court,  when 
they  ate  discharged  from  further  liabilily.  The  sureties  must  be 
sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and,  aa  a  rule,  only  bouse- 
holden  are  acLrirpiedi  in  criminal  cases  the  solicitor  or  an 
accomplice  of  the  person  10  be  bailed,  a  married  woman  01  an 
infant  worJd  not  be  accepted.  Bail  b  obligatory  in  all  summary 
CISTS,  It  is  also  obligatory  in  all  misdemcaroun,  except  auch 
as  have  been  placed  on  the  level  ol  (clonies,  vii.  obtaining  or 
Bttcnrpling  to  obtain  property  on  fake  pretences,  receiving 
property  so  obtained  or  stolen,  petjuiy  or  subornation  of  perjruy, 
concealment  of  birth,  wilful  or  indrccot  cxposute  of  the  pcraon, 
riot,  assault  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise  wages,  assault 
upon  a  pcflce-officet  in  the  eiecg lion  of  his  duty  or  upon  any  one 
ashling  him,  neglea  or  breach  of  duty  as  a  pence-officer,  any 
prosecution  of  which  the  costs  gre  payable  out  ol  the  counQr 
or  borough  rate  or  fund.  In  cases  of  treason,  bail  can  only  be 
granted  by  a  secretary  of  state  or  the  king's  bench  division. 
A  person  chatged  with  felony  is  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  be 
released  on  bail.  The  power  of  admitting  a  prisoner  to  bail  is 
discretionary  and  not  ministerial,  and  the  chief  considemtioa 
in  the  eierdse  of  that  discretion  must  be  the  likelihood  of  the 
prisoner  failing  to  appear  at  the  trial.    This  must  be  gauged 

the  podtion  of  the  accused  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
which  his  conviction  will  entail,  aa  well  as  the  Independence  of 

where  a  person  is  charged  with  felony  or  certain  misdemeanonii^ 
or  where  he  b  commitied  lor  trial  for  any  indictable  offence, 
to  dispense  with  sureties,  if  in  his  opinion  the  so  dispensing 
wilt  not  lend  to  defeat  the  ends  of  Justice.  A  aurcly  may  be 
eiamined  on  oath  as  to  bis  means,  while  the  court  may  also 
require  notice  to  be  given  to  the  pbintifF,  prosecutor  or  police, 
A  person  who  has  been  taken  into  custody  for  an  ofrenic  without 


wcnty-four  hours,  may  be  admitted  to  bail 
oy  a  supenntenneni  or  inspector  of  police;  and  in  a  borough,  if 
a  person  is  arrested  for  a  petty  misdemeanour,  he  may  be  baited 
by  Ihe  constable  in  charge  ol  the  police-station.  Ball  in  dvH 
matters,  since  ihc  abolition  of  arrest  on  mesrre  process,  ia 
virtually  extinct.  It  took  the  form  of  an  Instnmient  termed  a 
The  ullinisia  ori|In  of  [his  and  o^piate  words  it  the  LaU 


a  govei 


"  baiiiS  ":  from  bajulantK  derived  Uie  Frmch  baOItr.  to  takechnTre 
ol,  or  10  place  in  cfiarge  of,  and  "iBil  ".Uiiia  rKani "  custody,"  and 
ij  applied  to  the  person  who  gives  •ecurir}' for  the  appeannci  of  tha 
priwncr.  the  lecuritv  given,  or  the  relcate-cl  the  pitHuier  oa  tuca 
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haUhmi,  whidi  was  pre^wed  in  the  •heriff 'a  oflke  after  arrest, 
and  executed  by  two  sufficient  sureties  and  the  person  arrested. 

In  admiralty  proceedings  t»  remt  bail  is  often  required  for 
procuring  the  release  of  arrested  ships  or  cargo.  It  is  also  givoi 
without  the  arrest  of  the  ship,  as  a  substitution  of  personal 
securi^  Unt  that  of  the  r€St  generally  in  An  amount  to  eover  the 
daim  and  costs. 

In  the  United  States,  bail  Qm  a  sum  fixed  by  the  committing 
magistrate)  |s  a  matter  of  n&iX  in  all  eases  where  a  sentence  of 
death  cannot  be  inflicted  (Rev.  Stat.  §  1015).  In  those  where 
SQch  a  sentence  can  be  inflicted,  it  may  be  allowed  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  ^urts  at  his  discretion  {ibid, 
§  X016). 

BAILfilf*  or  BAyL£N,a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Ja6n;  ar  m.  by  road  N.  of  the  dty  of  Ja£n.  Pop.  (1900) 
7430.  fialKn  is  probably  the  andeot  Baecula,  where  the  Romans, 
under  P.  -  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder,  signally  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  209  and  306  B.C.  In  its  neighbourhood,  also, 
in  I  ax  9,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Toloso, 
in  which,  according  to  the  andent  chroniders,  the  CaUilians 
under  Alphonso  VIII,  slew  100,000  Moors,  and  themadves  only 
lost  as  men.  Although  this  estimate  b  absurd,  the  victory 
cl  the  Christians  was  complete.  The  capitulation  of  Batl^n, 
signed  at  AndAjar  by  the  French  general  Dupont,  on  the  33rd 
of  July  1808  after  seveial  days'  hard  fighting,  involved  the 
surrender  of  17,000  men  to  the  Spaniuds,  and  was  the  first  severe 
blow  suffered  by  the  French  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

BAILEY,  GAMALIEL  (X807-X859),  American  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  on  the  ^id  of  December  1807. 
He  graduated  at  the  Jefiexeon  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827.  After  editing  for  a  short  time  a  religious  journal,  the 
Mdkodisi  Frdeslani^  at  Baltimore,  he  removed  in  X83X  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex«- 
duaively  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  also  a  lecturer  on 
I^ysiology  at  the  Lane  Tbeologka^  Sennnary,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Lane  Seminary  debates  (February  1854)  between  tlie 
pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  students,  and  the  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  the  latter,  he  became  an  ardent  abolitioniBt  In 
1836  he  joined  James  G.  Biincy  in  the  editorial  control  of  the 
PhUatUMropisl\  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Bimey  as 
c<fitor,  and  conducted  the  paper  in  spite  of  threats  and  acts 
of  vioJeiMio — the  printing-office  bdng  thrice  wrecked  by  a  mob 
— until  2847.  From  1843  also  he  edited  a  daily  paper,  the 
Herald.  In  1847  he  assumed  control  of  the  new  abohtional 
organ,  the  NaUonal  Era,  at  Washington,  D.C.  Here  also  his 
paper  was  the  object  of  attack  by  pro-slavery  mobs,  at  one  time 
in  1848  the  editor  and  prfaiteca  being  besieged  in  their  office  for 
three  days.  This  paper  had  a  considerable  circulation,  and  in  it, 
in  xSsx-^sa,  Mrs.  H.  B/Stowe's  UncU  Tom^s  Oibin  was  first 
publi^ed.  Bailey  died  at  sea  in.  the  course  of  a  trip  to  Europe 
on  the  5th  of  June  xSsq.^ 

BAII£Y,  NATHAN  or  NaiHANtEL  (d.  1743).  English  philo- 
logbt  and  lexicographer.  He  compiled  a  Dktionarium  Britan- 
mourn:  a  more  comfUat  universal  aymtdogical  EngHsk  dictumary 
than  a$iy  extanl,  bearing  the  date  1730,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  published  in  X721.  This,  was  a  great  improvemeiu  on  all 
prevwus  attempts,  and  formed  the  basis  of  Dr  Johnson's  great 
work.  Bailey,  who  was  a  Seventh-day  Baptist  (adxnitted  169 1), 
had  a  school  at  Stepney,  near  Londew,  and  was  the  author  of 
Duliananum  Demesticum  and  several  other  educational  works. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  June  X742. 

BAILKY,  PHILIP  JAMES  (i8i6-x902),  English  poet,  author 
of  PesiuSf  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  22nd  of  April  x8x6. 
His  father,  who  himself  published  both  prose  and  veise,  owned 
and  edited  from  18^5  to  1853  the  NotHngkam  Mercury,  one  of 
the  chief  journals  m  his  native  town.  Ph9ip  James  Bailey 
recdved  a  local  education  until  his  sixteenth  y^u*,  when  he 
matriculated  at  Glasgow  University.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  his  degree,  but  moved  in  1835  to  London  and  entered 
Ijncobi's  Iim.  Without  making  serious  practice  of  the  law  he 
settled  at  Basford,  and  for  three  years  was  occupied  with  the 
litton  of  Peslus,  which  ai^xared  anonynMusly  in  X839. 


Its  success,  both  tn  England  and  America,  fras  immediate.  It 
passed  through  a  dozen  editions  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  and 
ncariy  three  times  as  many  in  the  United  States;  and  when 
in  1889  its  author  was  able  to  publish  a  '*  Jubilee  Edition,"  he 
could  fed  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  poems  of  its  time  which 
was  known  to  both  the  older  and  the  younger  generations.  It» 
author  is  known  almost  exdusivdy  by  his  one  voluminous  poem, 
for  though  Bailey  published  other  verses  he  is  essentially  a  man 
of  one  book.  Pesius  has  undergone  many  changes  and  incorpora- 
tions, but  it  remains  a  singular  example  of  a  piece  of  work 
virtually  completed  in  youth,  and  never  supplanted  or  reinforced 
by  later  achievements  of  its  author.  It  is  a  vast  pageant  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  comprising  in  some  twdve  divisions 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  of  man 
to  God,  to  emphasize  the  benignity  of  Providence,  to  preach  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  postulate  "  a  gospel  of  faith  and 
reason  combined."  It  contains  fine  lines  and  dignified  thought, 
but  its  ambitious  theme,  and  a  certain  incoherency  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked  out,  prevent  it  from  being  easily  readable 
by  any  but  the  most  sympathetic  student.  Bailey  died  on  the 
6th  of  September  1902. 

BAILEY,  SAMUEL  (1791-1870),  British  philosopher  and 
author,  was  born  at  Sheffield  in  179 1.  He  was  among  the  first 
of  those  Sheffield  merchants  who  went  to  the  United  States  to 
establish  trade  connexions.  After  a  few  years  in  his  father's 
business,  he  retired  with  an  ample  fortune  from  all  business 
concerns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sheffield  Banking  Company, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  for  many  years.  Although  an  ardent 
liberal,  he  took  little  part  in  poUtical  affairs.  On  two  occasions 
he  stood  for  Sheffield  as  a  "  philosophic  radical,"  but  without 
success.  His  life  is  for  the  most  part  a  history  of  his  numerous 
and  varied  publications.  His  books,  if  not/>f  first-rate  import- 
ance, are  marked  by  luddity,  elegance  of  style  and  originality  of 
treatment  He  died  suddenly  on  the  18th  of  January  1876, 
leaving  over  £80,000  to  the  town  of  Sheffield.  His  first  work. 
Essays  on  the  Pormation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  published 
anonymously  in  1821  (2nd  ed.,  1826;  3rd  ed.,  1837),  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  of  his  other  writings.  A  sequel  to  it  ap- 
peared in  1829,  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  (2nd  ed.,  1844). 
Between  these  two  were  Questions  in  PolUical  Economy,  Politics, 
Morals,  fre.  (1823),  and  a  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature, 
Measure,  and  Causes  of  Value  (1825),  directed  against  the 
opinions  of  Ricardo  and  his  school.  His  next  publications  also 
were  on  economic  or  political  subjects.  Rationale  of  PoUtical 
Representation  (1835),  and  Money  and  its  Vicissitudes  (1837),  now 
practically  forgotten;  about  the  same  time  also  appeared  some 
of  his  pamphlets.  Discussion  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Right  of 
Primogeniture  Examined,  Defence  of  Joint-Stock  Banks.  In  1 84  2 
appeared  his  Rernev  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  an  able  work, 
which  called  forth  rejoinders  from  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  Westminster 
Reriem  (reprinted  in  Dissertations),  and  from  Ferrier  in  Blackwood 
(reprinted  in  Lectures  and  Remains,  ii).  Bailey  replied  to  his 
critics  in  a  Letter  to  a  Philosopher  (iSaz),  &c.  In  1851  he 
published  Theory  of  Reasoning  {2nd  ed.,  1852),  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  inference,  and  an  able  critidsm  of  the  functions  and 
value  of  the  syllogism.  In  1852  he  published  Discourses  on 
Various  Subjects;  and  finally  summed  up  his  philosophic  views 
in  the  Letters  on  the  PhUosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (three  series, 
185s,  1858,  1863).  In  184s  he  published  Maro,  a  poem  in  four 
cantoes  (85  pp.,  Longmans),  containing  a  description  of  a  young 
poet  who  printed  1000  copies  of  his  first  poem,  of  which  only  10 
were  sold.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  Shakespeare,  and  his 
last  Uterary  work  was  On  the  Received  Text  of  Shakespeare* s 
Dramatic  Writings  and  its  Improvement  (r862).  Many  of  the 
emendations  suggested  are  more  fantastic  than  feb'dtous. 

The  Letters  contain  a  discussion  of  many  of  the  principal  problems 
in  psycholoey  and  ethics.  Bailey  can  hardl)[  be  classed  as  belonging 
eitner  to  the  strictly  empirical  or  to  the  idealist  school,  but  his 
general  tendency  is  towards  the  former,  (i)  In  r^ard  to  method, 
he  founds  psychology  entirely  on  introspection.  He  thus,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agrees  with  the  Scottish  school,  but  he  diners  from 
them  in  rejecting  altogether  the  doctrine  of  menul  faculties.  What 
have  been  de^nated  faculties  are,  upui  his  view,  merely  classified 
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bets  or  pbenomem  of  conscioiisaeat.  He  criddaet  very  mvcnky 
Che  habitual  use  of  metaphorical  language  in  describing  mental 
^perattons.  <2)  His  doctnne  of  perception*  which  is,  in  brief,  that 
"  the  perception  of  external  things  through  the  organs  of  senae  is  a 
direct  mental  act  or  phenomenon  of  consdoitsness  not  susceptible 
of  being  resolved  into  anything  else,"  and  the  reality  of  which  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  dbproved,  is  not  worked  out  in  detail,  but  is 
supported  by  elaborate  and  sometimes  subtle  criticisms  of  all  other 
theorios.  (3)  With  r^ard  to  general  and  abstract  ideas  and  eeneral 
propoMtlons,  his  opinions  are  those  of  the  empirical  school,  but  his 
analysis  frequently  puu  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  (4)  In  the 
theory  of  morals,  Baue>'  is  an  advocate  of  utilitarianism  (though  he 
objects  to  the  term  "  utility  "  as  being  narrow  and,  to  the  un- 
thmking,  of  sordid  content),  and  works  out  with  great  aldU  the 
steps  in  the  formation  of  the  "  complex  "  mental  facts  involved  in 
the  recognition  of  duty,  obUration^  right.  He  bases  all  moral 
phenomena  on  five  facts: — (i)  Man  is  susceptible  to  pleasure  (and 
pain):  (2)  he  Ukes  (or  dislikes)^  their  causes;  (3)  he  desires  to 
reciprocate  pleasure  and  pain  received ;  (4)  he  expects  such  reciproca- 
tion from  others:  (5)  he  feds  more  or  leu  sympathy  with  the  same 
feelings  in  his  fellows  {LeUcrs^  3rd  series). 

See  A.  Bain's  Moral  Science:  Th.  Ribot,  La  PsychoIogU  antkds$ 
conttmp. ;  J.  F.  Ferrier,  Philos.  Remains  (Edinb.  and  Lond.,  1875), 
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BAILEY  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  BaUium  by  qome,  and 
derived  by  others  from  the  Fr.  haill;  a  comiptioQ  of  btiaUUt 
because  Uiere  the  soldiers  were  drilled  in  battle  anay),  the 
open  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  lines  of  a  fortification. 
Sometimes  there  were  more  than  one,  as  the  Inner  and  Outer 
Bailey;  there  are  in  England  the  Old  Bailey  at  LondoQ  and  at 
York,  and  the  Upper  and  Nother  Baileys  at  Colchester. 

BAILIFF  and  BAIUE  (from  Late  Lat.  bajuliws,  adjectival 
form  of  bajuluSt  a  governor  or  custodian;  cf.  Bail),  a  legal 
officer  to  whom  some  degree  of  authority,  care  or  juiisdiction 
is  committed.  Bailiffs  are  of  various  kinds  and  their  offices  and 
duties  vary  greatly. 

The  term  was  first  applied  in  Enj^d  to  the  king's  officers 
generally,  such  as  sheriffsi  mayors,  &c,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  diief  officer  of  a  hundred.  The  county  within  which  the 
sheriff  exercises  his  jurisdiction  is  still  called  his  bailiwick, 
while  the  term  bailiff  is  rclained  as  a  title  by  the  chief  magiistrates 
of  various  towns  and  the  keepers  of  royal  castles,  as  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  bailiff  of  Dover  Castle,  tic  Under 
the  manorial  system,  the  bailiff,  the  steward  and  the  reeve 
were  important  officers;  the  bailiff  managed  the  prq>erty  of 
the  manor  and  superintended  its  cultivatioo  (see  Walter  of 
Henley,  Husbandry^  ,R.  Hist.  Soc,  1890). 

The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  liberty  is  the  officer  who  executes 
writs  and  processes,  and  impanels  juries  within  the  franchise. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  lord  of  such  franchise  (who,  in  the  Sheriffs 
Act  1887,  $  34,  is  referred  to  as  the  bailiff  of  the  franchise). 

The  bsiiliff  of  a  sheriff  is  an  under-officer  employed  by  a  sheriff 
within  a  county  for  the  purpose  of  executing  writs,  processes, 
distraints  and  arrests.  As  a  sheriff  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his 
officers  acting  under  his  warrant,  bis  bailiffs  are  annually  bound 
to  him  in  an  obligation  with  sureties  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  office,  and  tbence  are  called  hound  bailiffs.  They  are 
also  often  caUed  bum-baUiJs,  or,  shortly,  butns.  The  origin  of 
this  word  is  uncertain;  the  Nsw  English  Diciumary  suggests 
that  it  is  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  catching  the  offender.  Special 
bailiffs  are  oflkers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  at  the  request  of  a 
plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a  particular  process.  The 
appointment  of  a  q>ecial  bailiff  relieves  the  sheriff  from  all 
re^MMisibility  until  the  party  is  arrested  and  delivered  into  the 
sheriff's  actual  custody. 

By  the  County  Courts  Act  1888,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall 
be  one  or  more  high-bailiffs,  appointed  by  the  judge  and  remov* 
able  by  the  lord-chanccUor;  and  every  person  discharging  the 
duties  of  high-bailiff  is  empowered  to  aj^x^t  a  sufficient  number 
of  able  and  fit  persons  as  bailiffs  to  assist  him,  whom  he  can 
dismiss  at  his  pleasure.  The  duty  of  the  high-bailiff  is  to  serve 
all  summonses  and  orders,  and  execute  all  the  warrants,  precepts 
and  writs  issued  out  of  the  court.  The  high  bailiff  is  responsible 
for  all  the  acts  and  defaults  of  himself,  and  of  the  bailiffs  ai^>dnted 
to  assist  him,  in  (he  same  way  as  a  sheriff  of  a  county  is  responsible 
for  ihc  acts  and  defaults  of  bimscU  and  his  officers.    By  the  same 


act  (I4Q)  bdUis  tie  ■mwwtible  fbr  any  cMmf^anct,  omission 
orn^^ecttolevyanyndiMecutloD.  No  action  can  be  brouglkt 
against  a  baiUff  acting  under  order  of  the  ooart  without  six  days' 
notice  (I54).  Any  wamnt  to  a  bailiff  to  give  possession  of  a 
tenement  justifies  him  in^ entering  upon  the  premises  named  in 
the  warrant,  and  giving  poaseasioo,  provided  the  entry  be  made 
between  the  hours  of  9  km.  and  4  p jl  {%  142).  .^  The  Law  of 
Diitress  Amendment  Aot  1888  enacts  that  no  person  may  act 
as  a  bailiff  to  levy  any  distvess  for  rent,  unless  he  is  authorised 
by  a  oounty-oourt  judge  to  act  as  a  bailiff. 

In  the  Channel  Islands  the  bailiff  is  the  first  dvil  office  Sn 
eadi  island^  He  is  appointed" by  the  crown,  and  generally  Iwlds 
office  for  life.  He  pieces  at  the  royal  court,  and  takes  the 
oplniont  <A  the  jurats;  he  also  presides  over  the  states,  and 
rqMnesentS  the  crown  in  all  dvil  matters.  Though  he  need  not 
necessarily  have  had  legal  training,  he  is  usually  sdected  from 
among  those  who  have  held  some  appointment  at  the  island  bar. 

In  the  United  States  the  word  baiM  has  no  q;>ecial  significance. 
It  is  sometimes  affiled  to  the  officer  who  takes  charge  of  juries 
and  waits  upon  it^  court  The  <^oer  ^o  corresponds  to  the 
English  sheriff's  bailiff  is  termed  a  deputy  or  undeivsheriff. 

Bailie. — In  Scotland  the  word  bailiff  has  taken  the  form  of 
"**  bailie,"  signifying  a  superior  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  nmnidpal 
corporation.  Baiues,  l^  virtue  of  their  office,  are  invited  with 
certain  judicial  and  administiative  powers  within  the  burg^ 
for  -vdiidi  they  are  appointed.  They  sit  as  police-court  magis- 
trates, bemg  assisted  usually  l^  a  paid  l^al  adviser,  called  an 
"  assessor,"  and,  in  the  lar^  bux|^  act  as  a  licensing  court 
It  is  usually  said  that  a  bailie  is  analogous  to  the  EngUsh  alder- 
man, but  this  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  person  of  mperior  dignity 
In  the  council,  for,  unlike  an  alderman,  he  continues  to  sit  for 
the  wud  for  ^ch  he  has  been  elected  after  sdection  as  a  baih'e. 
He  is  always  appointed  from  within  the  council,  and  hfo  term  of 
office  is  only  that  of  an  ordinary  councillor,  that  is,  for  not  more 
than  three  years.  BaUU  to  give  sasine  was  the  person  ndio 
appeared  for  the  superior  at  the  ceremony  of  giving  sasine.' 
TUs  ceremony  was  abolished  in  1845.  'Hie  SaSU  of  Holyrood, 
or  Bailie  of  the  Abbeyt  was  the  offidal  who  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  dvil  debts  contracted  within  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaiy 
iq.v.),  (T.  A,  I.) 

BaiOL— In  France  the  bailiff  (baiUi),  or  seneschal  in  feudal 
days,  was  the  princq>al  officer  of  any  noble  importanoe.  He 
it  was  who  held  the  feudal  court  of  assizes  when  the  lord  was 
not  present  himself.  A  great  noble  often  also  had  a  pfMH^ 
where  small  matten  were  settled,  and  the  preparatocy  stsps 
taken  relative  to  the  more  important  cases  reserved  for  the 
assizes.  Among  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  of  France  a 
grand-seneschal  formerly  figured  until  the  rdgn  of  FhHip 
Augustus,  when  the  last  holder  of  the  office  was  not  rephuoed  by 
a  successor.  It  is  also  under  PfaiBp  Augustus  that  load  bailiffs 
first  make  a  definite  appearance.  In  the  ordinance  of  1190,  by 
which  the  king,  about  to  set  forth  on  the  crusade,  arranged  lor 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  ibity 
figure  as  part  of  a  general  system.  Probably  the  first  royal 
bailiffs  or  seneschals  were  the  seigniorial  bailiffs  of  certain  great 
fiefs  that  had  been  reunited  to  the  crown,  their  functions  stilt 
continuing  after  the  annexation.  Thdr  essential  fnnctioQ  was 
at  first  the  surveillance  of  the  royal  provosts  (prMts),  who  nntit 
then  had  had  the  sole  admSnistiation  of  the  various  parts  of  thti 
domain.  They  concentrated  in  their  own  hands  the  produce  of 
the  provostships,  and  they  organized  and  kd  the  men  who  fay 
feudal  rules  owed  mOitaiy  service  to  the  king.  They  had  abo 
^didal  functicms,  which,  at  first  narrowly  restricted  in  an>Bca' 
tion,  became  much  enlarged  as  time  went  on,  and  thQr  hekl 
periodical  assises  in  the  prfaidpal  centres  of  their  districts. 
When  the  ri|^t  ol  sppeal  was  instituted,  it  was  they  who  heard 
the  appeals  from  sentences  pronounced  by  inferior  royal  judges 
sad  by  the  seigniorial  justices.  Royal  cases,  and  cases  in  which 
a  noble  was  defendant,  were  also  reserved  for  them.  The  royal 
baiUi  or  seneschal  (no  real  difference  existed  between  the  two 
offices,  the  names  merely  changing  according  to  the  district), 
was  for  long  the  king's  prinoipal  representative  in  the  provin<es« 
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ASd  tKe  bcUHage  or  the  siniehausste  was  then  as  important 
administratively  as  judicially.  But  the  political  power  of  the 
bailiffs  was  greatly  lessened  when  the  provhidal  governors  were 
created,  l^ey  had  already  lost  their  financial  powers,  and  their 
jvdidal  functimis  now  passed  from  them  to  their  lieutenanis. 

By  his  origin  the  bcdliff  had  a  military  character;  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  "  short  robe  "  and  not  of  the  "  long  robe,"  iHiich  in 
those  days  was  no  obstade  to  his  being  well  versed  in  precedents. 
Bat  when,  trader  the  influence  of  Roman  and  canon  law,  the  legal 
procedure  of  the  dvil  courts  became  teamed,  the  bailiff  often 
availed  himsdf  of  a  right  granted  him  by  ancient  puUic  law:  that 
of  delegating  the  exercise  of  his  functions  to  whomsoever  be 
thou^t  fit.  He  delegated  his  judicial  functions  to  lieutenants, 
whom  he  sdected  and  discharged  at  will.  But  as  this  ddegation 
became  habitual,  the  position  of  the  lieutenants  was  strengthened; 
in  the  x6th  century  they  became  royal  officers  by  title,  and  even 
dispossessed  the  baili^  of  their  judiciary  prerogatives.  The 
tribunal  of  the  baittiage  or  sinichanssSe  underwent  yet  another 
transformation,  becoming  a  stationary  court  of  justice,  the  seat 
ot  which  was  fixed  at  the  chief  town.  During  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries  ambulatory  assizes  diminished  in  both  frequency  and 
importance.  In  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  they  were  no  more 
than  a  survival,  the  lieutenant  of  such  a  bailliage  having  preserved 
the  right  to  hold  one  assize  eadi  year  at  a  certain  locality  in  his 
district.  The  ancient  bailiff  or  hailii  d^lpte  still  existed,  however; 
the  judgments  in  the  tribunal  of  the  bailliage  were  delivered  in 
his  name,  and  he  was  responsible  for  their  exccuti<m.  So  long 
as  the  military  service  of  the  ban  and  arriire  ban,  due  to  the  king 
from  all  fief-hold^  was  maintained  (and  it  was  still  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  xyth  century),  it  was  the  bailiffs  who  organized  it. 
Finally  the  baUHagt  became  in  prindi^e  the  dectoral  district  for 
the  states-general,  the  unit  represented  therein  by  its  three 
estates,  l^e  justiciary  nobles  retained  their  judges,  often  called 
baiHffs,  untfl  the  Revolution.  These  judges,  who  were  competent 
to  decide  questions  as  to  the  payment  of  seigniorial  dues,  could 
not,  legally  at  all  events,  themsdves  farm  those  revenues. 

See  Dupont  Ferrier^  Les  Qfficters  royaux  des  baiUiages  et  sSnS- 
ekatusies  et  Us  inslUultens  monarchigues  locales  en  Prance  ^  la  fin 
in  moyen  dge  (1903);  Armand  Brette,  RuneU  de  docnmente 
ptlaiifs  i  la  coneocation  dee  Uals-tMrawt  de  1789  (3  vol*.  1904) 
(vol.  iai.  gives  the  condition  of  the  baiUiages  and  einichauuies  m 
1789).  a  P  E.) 

BAILUST,  ADRIEN  (1649-1706),  French  schohr  and  critic, 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  June  1649,  at  the  village  of  Neuville  near 
Beauvais,  in  Picardy.  His  parents  could  only  afford  to  send  him 
to  a  small  school  in  the  village,  but  he  picked  up  some  Latin  from 
the  friars  of  a  ndghbouring  convent,  who  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  By  his  kindness  BaOlet  re- 
cdved  a  thorough  education  at  the  theological  seminary,  and  was 
afterwardi  appointed  to  a  post  as  teacher  in  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais. In  1 676  he  was  ordained  priest  and  was  presented  to  a  small 
vicarage.  He  accepted  in  1680  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  M. 
de  Lamoignon,  advocate-general  to  the  parlement  of  Paris,of  whose 
library  he  made  a  catalogue  roisomti  (35  vols.),  all  written  with 
his  own  hand.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant, 
unr^Skting  labour;  so  keen  was  fils  devotion  to  study  that  he 
allowed  himself  only  five  hours  a  day  for  rest  He  died  on  the 
8 1  St  of  January  2706.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  following  are 
the  most  conspicuous:  (i)  Hisloire  de  Hottande  depuis  la  trhe  de 
t6oQjusqu*d  t6go  (4  vols.  1693),  &  continuation  of  Grotius,  and 
published  under  the  name  of  La  Neuville,  (3)  Les  Vies  des  saints 
...  (4  vols.  1 701),  (3)  Des  Satires  personelles,  train  kistcrique  et 
critique  de  ccUes  qui  portent  le  titre  d*Anti  (2  vols.  16S9),  (4)  Vie  de 
Descartes  (2  vols,  x  69  x),(s)  ^4  incurs  diguisis  sous  des  noms  (trangcrs, 
emprunlis,  6*^.  (1690),  (6)  Jugemens  des  savans  sur  les  principaux 
puvrages  des  auteurs  (9  vols.  X685-X686).  The  last  is  the  most  cele- 
brated and  usdul  of  all  his  works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  engaged  on  a  Dictionnaire  universdle  ecclisiastique.  The 
praise  bestowed  on  the  Jansenists  in  the  Jugemens  des  savans 
brought  down  on  BaiUet  the  hatred  of  the  Jestiits,  and  his  Vie 
des  saints,  in  which  he  brought  his  critical  mind  to  bear  on  the 
Question  of  miiades,  caused  some  tcandal  1^  Vie  de  Descartes  is 


a  mfaie  of  infbmiatSon  on  the  phOoeopher  and  his  work,  derived 

from  numerous  unimpeadiable  authorities. 

See  the  edition  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye  of  the  Jugemens  des  saaans 
(Anuterdam,  4  vols.  1735).  whkh  contains  the  Anti-Baillet  of  GiOea 
Manage  and  an  Abrigi  delaviede  Mr  BaiUet. 

BAILUB,  LAOT  QRIZEL  (X665-X746),  Scottish  song-writer, 

eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  or  Home  of  Polwarth, 

afterwards  eari  of  Marchmont,  was  bom  at  Redbracs  Castle, 

Berwickshire,  on  the  asth  of  December  x66$.    When  she  was 

twvlve  years  old  she  carried  letters  from  her  father  to  the  Scottish 

patriot,  Robert  Baillie  of  Jervbwood,  who  was  then  in  prison. 

Home's  friendship  for  Baillie  made  him  a  suspected  man,  and  the 

king's  troops  occupied  Redbraes  Castle.    He  remained  In  hiding 

for  some  time  in  a  churchjrard,  where  his  daughter  kept  him 

supplied  with  food,  but  on  hearing  of  the  execution  of  Baillie 

(1684)  ^  fl^  to  Holland,  where  his  family  soon  after  joined  him. 

They  returned  to  Scotland  at  the  Revolution.    Lady  Grizd 

married  in  X693  George  Baillie,  son  of  the  patriot.    She  died  on 

the  6th  of  December  1746.    She  had  two  daughters,  Grizd,  ^irho 

raairied  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  and  Rachel,  Lady 

Binning.    Lady  llurtmy  had  in  her  possession  a  MS.  of  her 

mother's  in  prose  and  verse.    Some  of  the  songs  had  been  printed 

in  Allan  Ramsay's  Tea^Table  Miscellany.    "And  werena  my 

heart  light  I  wad  dee,"  the  most  famous  of  Lady  Grizd's  songs, 

miginaUy  appeared  in  Orpheus  Caledonius  (1725). 

Memoirs  if  the  Liees  and  Characters  of  the  Jtight  Hon.  GeorgjS 
BailUe  ef  Jerviswood  and  Lady  GrisaU  Baillie,  by  their  dau^tter. 
Lady  Murray  of  Stanhope,  were  printed  in  1822.  George  Balllie's 
Correspondence  (1702-1708)  was  edited  by  Lord  Minto  for  the 
Bannatyne  Oub  in  1842.  "  The  Legend  oTLadv  Grixdda  Baillie  " 
forms  one  of  Joanna  Baillie's  Metrical  Legends  cf  Exalted  Character. 

BAILUi;  JOAMKA  (1762-X851),  British  poet  and  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  the  manse  of  Bothwdl,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  oa 
the  nth  of  September  t762.  She  bdonged  to  an  old  Scottish 
family,  which  claimed  among  its  ancestors  Sir  WOIiam  Wallace. 
At  an  eariy  period  she  moved  with  her  sister  Agnes  to  London, 
where  their  brother,  Dr  Matthew  Baillie,  was  settled.  The  two 
sisters  inherited  a  small  competence  from  thdr  uncle,  Dr  William 
Hunter,  and  took  up  thdr  residence  at  Hampstead,  then  on  the 
outskirts  of  London,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
Gvcs.  Joaima  Baillie  had  recdved  an  excdlent  education,  and 
began  very  eariy  to  write  poetry.  She  published  anonymously 
in  X790  a  volume  called  Pugitiee  Verses;  but  it  was  not  till  1798 
that  she  produced  the  first  vdume  of  her  **  plays  on  the  passions  " 
under  the  title  of  A  Series  of  Plays.  Her  design  was  to  illustrate 
each  of  the  deepest  and  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind, 
such  as  hate,  jealousy,  fear,  love,  by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy,  in 
each  of  which  should  be  exhibited  the  actions  of  an  individual 
under  the  influence  of  these  passions.  The  first  volume  was 
published  anonymously,  but  the  authorship,  though  at  first 
attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  soon  discovered.  The  book 
had  considerable  success  and  was  followed  by  a  second  volume  in 
1802,  a  third  in  x8x2  and  three  vdumes  of  Dramas  in  1836. 
Miscellaneous  Plays  appeared  in  1804,  and  the  Family  Legend  in 
x8io.  Miss  Baillie  herself  intended  her  plays  not  for  the  doset 
but  for  the  stage.  The  Pamily  Legend,  brought  out  in  i8ro  at 
Edinburgh,  under  the  enthusiastic  patronage  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
had  a  brief  though  brilliant  success;  De  Monfort  had  a  short  mn 
in  London,  mainly  through  the  acUng  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs 
Siddons;  Henriquex  and  The  Separation  were  coldly  recdved. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  Joanna  Baillie's  plays  are  unsuited  for 
stage  exhibition.  Not  only  is  there  a  flaw  in  the  fundamental 
idea,  viz.  that  of  an  individual  who  b  the  embodiment  of  a  single 
passion,  but  the  want  of  inddent  and  the  direction  of  the 
attention  to  a  sln^^c  point,  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  thdr 
success  as  acting  pieces.  At  the  same  time  they  show  renvtrkable 
powers  of  analysis  and  acute  observation  and  are  written  in  a 
pure  and  vigorous  style.  Joanna  Baillie's  reputation  does  not 
rest  entirely  on  her  dramas;  she  was  the  author  of  some  poems 
and  songs  of  great  beauty.  The  best  of  them  are  the  Lines  to 
Agnes  BaiUie  on  her  Birthday,  The  Kitten,  To  a  Child  and  some 
of  her  adaptations  of  Scottish  songs,  such  «s  Woo*d  and  Married 
afi'a'.    ScatteiTd  throughout  the  dramas  are  also  some  lively  aad 
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beautiful  songs,  Tke  Chough  and  the  Crow  in  Orra,  and  the  lover's 
song  in  the  Phantom.  Miss  Baillie  died  on  the  23rd  of  February 
Z851,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89,  her  faculties  remaining  imira- 
paired  to  the  last.  Her  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition 
made  her  a  universal  favourite,  and  her  little  cottage  at  Hamp- 
stead  was  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  literary  society. 
See  Joanna  Boillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  (London,  1851). 

BAILUB,  ROBERT  (1603-1662),  Scottish  divine,  was  bom 

at  Glasgow.    Having  graduated  there  in  1620,  he  gave  himself  to 

the  study  of  divinity.    In  1631,  after  he  had  been  ordained  and 

had  acted  for  some  years  as  repent  in  the  university,  he  was 

appointed  to  the  living  of  Kilwinning  in  Ayrshire.    In  1638  he 

was  a  member  of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly,  and  soon  aftfr 

he  accompanied  Leslie  and  the  Scottish  army  as  chaplain  or 

preacher.    In  1642  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  (^lasgow, 

and  in  the  following  year  was  selected  as  one  of  the  five  Scottish 

clergymen  who  were  sent  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.    In 

1649  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Holland  for  the 

purpose  of  inviting  CTharles  II.  to  Scotland,  and  of  settling  the 

terms  of  his  admksion  to  the  government.    He  continued  to 

take  an  active  part  in  ail  the  minor  disputes  of  the  diurch,  and 

in  1661  was  made  principal  of  Glasgow  University.    He  died  in 

August  of  the  following  year,  his  death  being  probably  hastened 

by  his  mortification  at  the  apparently  fiim  establishment  of 

episcopacy  in  Scotland.    Baillie  was  a  man  of  learning  and 

ability;  his  views  were  not  extreme,  and  he  played  but  a 

secondary  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  time.    His  Letters^ 

by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered,  are  of  first-rate  historical 

importance,  and  give  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  period. 

A  complete  memoir  and  a  full  notice  of  all  his  writings  will  be 
found  in  D.  Laing's  edition  of  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie 
(1637-1662),  Bannatyne  Club,  3  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1841-1842). 
Among  his  works  arc  Ladensium  oAroKariutpion,  an  answer  to 
LysinMchus  Nicanor^  an  attack  on  Laud  and  his  system,  in  reply  to  a 
publication  which  chai^gcd  the  Covenanters  with  Jesuitry;  Ana- 
baptism,  the  true  Fountain  of  Independency,  Broumisme.  Antinomy, 
Pamilisme,  &c.,  a  sermon;  An  Historical  Vindication  of  the  Govern' 
ment  of  the  Church  of>Scotlandi  The  Life  of  WHliam  {Laud)  now  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Examine  (London,  1643):  A  Parallel  of 
the  Liturgy  with  the  Mass  Book,  the  Breviary,  the  Ceremonial  and 
other  Romish  Rituals  (London,  1661). 

BAILUB,  ROBERT  (d.  1684);  Scottish  conspirator,  known 
as  Bailue  of  Jerviswooo,  was  the  son  of  Oorge  Baillie  of  St 
John's  Kirk,  Lanarkshire.  He  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Scottish  government  by  rescuing,  in  June  1676,  his  brother-in-law 
Kirkton,  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  illegally  been  seized 
and  confined  in  a  house  by  Carstairs,  an  informer.  He  was  fined 
£500,  remaining  in  prison  for  four  months  and  then  being 
Uberated  on  paying  one-half  the  fine  to  Carstairs.  In  despair 
at  the  state  of  his  country  he  determined  in  1683  to  emigrate 
to  South  Carolina,  but  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  The  same 
year  Baillie,  with  some  of  his  friends,  went  to  London  and  entered 
into  communication  with  Monmouth,  Russell  and  their  party 
in  order  to  obtain  redress;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  he  was  arrested.  Questioned  by  the  king  himself  he 
repudiated  any  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  but  with  striking 
truthfulness  would  not  deny  that  he  had  been  consulted  with 
the  view  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.  He  was  subsequently 
loaded  with  irons  and  sent  back  a  prisoner  to  Scotland.  Though 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  his  connexion  with 
the  plot,  he  was  fined  £6000  and  kept  in  close  confinement. 
He  was  already  in  a  languishing  state  when  on  the  23rd  of 
December  1684  he  was  brought  up  again  before  the  high  court 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  He  was  pronounced  guilty  on  the 
following  day  and  hanged  the  same  afternoon  at  the  market 
cross^at  Edinburgh  with  all  the  usual  barbarities.  His  shocking 
treatment  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  worst  crimes 
committed  by  the  Stuart  administration  in  Scotland.  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  was  his  cousin,  describes  him  as  "  in  the  prcsbyterian 
principles  but  ...  a  man  of  great  piety  and  virtue,  learned 
in  the  law,  in  mathematics  and  in  languages."  He  married 
a  sister  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  and  left  a 
son,  Gcor^  who  took  refuge  in  Holland,  afterwards  returning 
witik  William  III.  an4  being  restored  to  his  estates. 


BAIIXT,  JBAN  STLVADI  (1736-1793)1  French  astronomtt 
and  orator,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  September  1736. 
Originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  a  painter,  be  preferred 
writing  tragedies  until  attracted  to  science  by  the  influence  oi 
Nicolas  de  Lacaille.  He  calculated  an  orbit  for  the  comet  oi 
Z759  (Halley's),  reduced  Lacaille's  observations  of  5x5  zodiacal 
stars,  and  was,  in  1763,  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  His  Essai  sur  la  thiorie  des  satellites  de  Jupiiet  (i  766)^ 
an  expansion  of  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1763, 
showed  much  original  power;  and  it  was  followed  up  in  Z77t 
by  a  noteworthy  dissertation  Sur  les  inigalitis  de  la  lumiire  des 
sateUiies  de  Jupiter.  Meantime,  he  had  gained  a  high 'literary 
reputation  by  his  j^^es  of  Charles  V.,  Lacaille,  Moli^re,  ComeiUe 
and  Leibnitz,  which  were  issued  in  a  collected  form  in  2770  and 
1790;  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy  (February  a6, 
1784),  and  to  the  Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions  in  1785,  when 
FonteneUe's  simultaneous  membership  of  all  three  Academies 
was  renewed  in  him.  Thenceforth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
history  of  science,  publishing  successively: — Hisloire  de  Vastro* 
nomie  ancionne  (1775);  Hisloire  de  Pastronomie  modeme  (3  vols.. 
1779-1782);  Letires  sur  Porigine  des  sciences  (1777);  Letlres 
sur  VAtlantide  de  Platan  (1779);  and  TraiU  de  Vaslronomie 
indienne  ct  orienlale  (1787).  Their  erudition  was,  however, 
marred  by  speculative  extravagances. 

The  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolution  interrupted  his 
studies.  Elected  deputy  from  Paris  to  the  states-general,  be 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Third  Estate  (May  5, 1789),  led  the 
famous  proceedings  in  the  Tennis  (^urt  (June  20),  and  acted 
as  mayor  of  Paris  (July  15,  1789,  to  November  16,  1791).  The 
dispersal  by  the  National  Ciuard,  under  his  orders,  of  the  riotous 
assembly  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (July  17,  1791)  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  infuriated  populace,  and  he  retired  to  Nantes, 
where  he  composed  his  Mimoires  d'un  thnoin  (published  in 
3  vols,  by  MM.  Berville  and  Barriere,  1821-1822),  an  incom- 
plete narrative  of  the  extraordinary  events  of  his  public  life* 
Late  in  1793,  Ballly  quitted  Nantes  to  join  his  friend  Pierre 
Sin^on  Laplace  at  Melun;  but  was  there  recognized,  arrested 
and  brou^t  (November  zo)  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
at  Paris.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  was  guillotined  amid 
the  insults  of  a  howling  mob.  He  met  his  death  with  patient 
dignity,  having,  indeed,  disastrously  shared  the  enthusiasms  of 
his  age,  but  taken  no  share  in  its  crimes. 

Notices  of  his  life  are  contained  in  the  £loges  by  M£rard  de  Saint 
Just,  Delisle  de  Salles,  Lalandc  and  L,acrctcllc;  in  a  memoir  by 
Arago,  read'. the  26th  of  February  1844  before  the  Acaddmie  des 
Sciences,  and  published  in  Notices  biographiques,  t.  iL  (1852).  Set 
also  Delambre,  Histoire  de  I'astronomie  au  iSme  siide^  p.  735,  and 
Lalande,  Bibliographic  astronomique,  p.  730. 

BAILMENT  (from  Fr.  baiUa-j  to  place  in  charge  of,  cf.  Bail), 

in  law,  a  delivery  of  goods  from  one  person  called  the  bailor,  to 

another  person  called  the  bailee,  for  some  purpose,  upon  a 

contract,  express  or  implied,  that  after  the  purpose  has  been 

fulfilled  they  shall  be  redelivered  to  the  bailor,  or  otherwise 

dealt  with  according  to  his  direction,  or  kept  till  he  reclaims 

them.    The  following  is  Chid  Justice  Holt's  classification  of 

bailments  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  Z704,  z  Sm.  L.C  167,  which 

is  generally  adopted,    (i)    Deposilum,  or  bailment  without 

reward,  in  order  that  the  bailee  may  keep  the  goods  for  the 

bailor.    In  this  case,  the  bailee  has  no  right  to  use  the  thing 

entrusted  to  him,  and  is  liable  for  gross  negligence,  but  not 

for  ordinary  negligence.    Thus,  where  a  customer  had  deposited 

some  securities  with  his  banker  (who  received  nothing  for  his 

services)  and  they  were  stolen  by  a  cashier,  it  was  held  that  as 

there  was  no  proof  of  gross  negligence  the  banker  was  not  liable 

(Ciblin  v.  McMuUen,  z868,  L.R.  2  P.C.  3Z7).    (2)  Commodatum^ 

or  loan,  where  goods  or  chattels  that  are  useful  are  lent  to  the 

bailee  gratis,  to  be  used  by  him.    The  bailee  may  be  justly 

considered  as  representing  himself  to  the  bailor  to  be  a  person 

of  competent  skill  to  take  care  of  the  thing  lent  {Wilson  v.  Brctl^ 

Z843,  zz  M.  &  W.  ZZ3),  and  the  transaction  being  a  gratuitous 

loan,  and  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  bailee  solely,  he  is  bound 

to  use  great  diligence  in  the  protection  of  the  thing  bailed  and 

will  be  responsible  even  for  slight  negligence.    Thus,  where  a 
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h&m  iM  lent  to  the  dtfeoduit  to  ikte,  it  wis  held  that  it  MA 
not  ifaimnt  him  in  allowing  his  servant  to  do  so  (Brim^  v. 
Monice,  1676,  x  Mod.  no).  But  where  a  hone  was  for  sale 
and  the  vendor  allowed  the  defendant  to  have  the  hone  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  it,  it  was  held  that  he  had  a  right  to  aUow  a 
competent  perKm  npon  the  Immso  to  try  it  {Cam^  v.  Stnrr, 
1840^  9  C.  &  P.  383).  (3)  Locctic  rei,  or  lending  for  hire.  In 
the  case  of  hiring  the  baiiee  is  boimd  to  use  such  diligenoe  as  a 
prudent  man  wmikl  exeidse  towards  his  own  property.  Thus, 
where  the  defendant  hired  a  hone,  and  it  ha\dng  fallen  ill, 
prcscribedfbrithiraself  instead  of  calling  in  aveterinary  surgeon, 
he  was  held  liable  for  the  loss  (Demt  v.  KeaU,  181 1, 3  Camp.  4). 
(4)  Vadium,  pawn  or  pledge;  a  bailment  of  personal  property 
is  a  security  for  a  debt  In  this  case  the  pledgee  is  bound  to  use 
ordinary  diligence  in  guarding  the  thing  pledged.  (5)  tocath 
9feris  faeiendi,  where  goods  are  delivered  to  be  carried,  or  some- 
thing is  to  be  done  about  them  for  a  reward  to  be  paid  to  the 
baflee.  In  this  case,  the  bailee  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  diligence 
hi  preserving  the  property  entrusted  to  him.  (6)  Mamdatum, 
a  delivery  of  goods  to  somebody,  who  Is  to  carry  them,  or  do 
something  about  them  groHs.  The  UabiOties  of  a  mandatory 
and  of  a  depository  are  exactly  the  same ;  neither  is  liable  fcnr 
anything  short  of  gross  nc^gence. 

See  further  under  Banks  and  Banking;  CAaaiKR;  Dilicbncb; 
FACToa;  Hiring;  Inns  and  Innkbspbrs;  Lien;  Nbouokncb; 
Rlbogb;  Pawnbrokinc;  Principal  and  Agbnt*  Ac 

BAILT,  EDWARD  H0D0B8  (1788-1867),  British  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  loth  of  March  1788.  His  fiither, 
who  was  a  celebrated  carver  of  figureheads  for  ships,  destined 
Mm  for  a  c<nnmercial  Ufe,  but  even  at  sdraol  the  boy  showed 
his  natural  taste  and  remarkable  talents  by  producing  numerous 
wax  models  and  busts  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  afterwards,  when 
placed  in  a  mercantile  house,  still  carried  on  his  favourite  employ- 
ment. Two  Homeric  studies,  executed  for  a  friend,  were  shown 
to  J.  Flaxman,  who  bestowed  on  them  such  high  commendation 
that  in  1807  Baily  came  to  London  and  placed  himself  as  a  pupil 
ander  the  great  sculptor.  In  1809  be  entered  the  academy 
schools.  In  1811  he  gained  the  academy  gold  medal  for  a  model 
of  **  Hercules  restoring  Aloestts  to  Admetus,''  and  soon  after 
exhibited  "  Apollo  disduirging  his  Arrows  against  the  Greeks  " 
and  **  Hercules  casting  Lichas  into  the  Sea."  In  1821  he  was 
elected  R.A.,  and  exhibited  one  of  his  best  pieces,  "  Eve  at  the 
Fountain."  He  was  entrusted  with  the  carving  of  the  bas-reUefs 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde^Park,  and  executed 
Rumeroos  busts  and  statues,  such  as  those  of  Ndson  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  of  Eari  Grey,  of  Lord  Mansfidd  and  others.  Baily 
died  at  HbUoway  on  the  sand  of  May  1867. 

BAILT,  FRANCIS  (1774-1844),  English  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  on  the  28th  of  April  1774.  After  a 
tour  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America  in  1796-1797,  his 
journal  of  which  was  edited  by  Augustus  de  Morgan  In  1856,  he 
entered  the  London  StocJt  Exdiange  in  1799.  The  successive 
publication  of  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  and  Renewing  of  Leases 
(1802),  of  The  DoOrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities  (1808),  arid  The 
Doctrine  of  Lifo-Annmlies  and  Assurances  (181^,  earned  Um  a 
hj^  reputation  as  a  writer  <m  life-contingencies;  he  amassed 
a  fortune  through  diligence  and  integrity  and  retired  from 
business  in  1825,  to  devote  himsdf  wholly  to  astronomy.  He 
had  aheftdy,  in  1820,  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society ;  and  its  gold  medal  was 
awarded  him,  in  1827,  for  Us  preparation  of  the  Astronomical 
Society's  Catalogue  of  sSSt  stan  (Memoirs  R.  Astr.  Soe.  n.). 
The  r^onn  of  tlw  Naulicai  Almanac  in  1829  was  set  on  foot  by 
hb  protests;  he  recommended  to  the  British  Association  In 
1837,  and  in  great  part  executed,  the  reduction  of  Joseph  de 
Lidande's  and  Nicolas  de  Lacaille's  catalogues  contaiirfng  about 
57,000  stars;  he  supeifntended  the  comji^atlon  of  the  British 
Association's  Catalogue  of  8377  stats  (pubH^ied  1845);  ^^nd 
revised  the  Catalogues  of  Tobias  Mayer,  Ptolemy,  Ulugfa  Beg, 
lycho  Brahe,  Edmund  Halley  and  HeveHus  {Memoirs  R.  Astr. 
Soc  It.,  ziii.). 

Bit  aotioe  of  "  Sally's  Btads,"  during  an  aaiMdar  ec^pte  of  Uie 


son  on  the  T  5th  of  May  1836,  at  Inch  Bonney  in  Roxburghshlie, 
started  the  modem  series  oJF  eclipse-expediUons.  The  pheno- 
menon, which  depends  upon  the  inequalities  of  the  moon's 
limb,  was  so  vividly  described  by  him  as  to  attract  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  attention  to  the  totality  of  the  8th  of  July 
r842,  observed  by  Baily  himself  at  Pavia.  He  completed  and 
discussed  H.  Foster's  penduhim-experiments,  deducing  from 
them  an  elliptidty  for  the  earth  of  tH  (Memoirs  R.  Astr.  Soc 
vii.);  corrected  for  the  length  of  the  seconds-pendulum  by 
introducing  a  neglected  element  of  reduction;  and  was  entrusted, 
in  i843f  ^th  the  reconstruction  of  the  standards  of  length. 
His  laborious  operations  for  determining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  carried  on  by  Henry  Cavendish's  method  (183^1842), 
yielded  for  it  the  authoritative  value  of  5*66.  He  died  in  London, 
on  the  30th  of  August  r844.  Baily 's  Account  of  the  Re*.  John 
Piamsteed  (1835)  i*  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  scientific 
history  of  that  time.  It  included  a  repubUcation  of  the  British 
Catalogue. 

See  J  Herschel's  Memoir  of  P.  BaUy,  Esq.  (1845).  also  prefixed  to 
Baily's  Journal  of  a  Tour,  with  a  list  of  hit  writings;  Month.  Not,  R. 
Astr  Soc  xiv.  1844. 

BAILT.  WILUAM  HBLUBR  (1819-1888),  English  palaeon- 
tdogist,  nephew  of  E.  H.  Baily  the  sculptor,  was  bora  at  Bristol 
on  the  7th  of  July  1819.  From  1837  to  1844  he  was  Assistant 
Curator  in  the  Bristol  Museum,  a  post  he  relinquished  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  London.  Ini  854  he  became 
assbtant  naturalist,  under  Edward  Forbes  and  afterwards  under 
Huxley.  In  1857  he  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  as  acting  palaeontologist,  and  retained  this 
post  until  the  end  of  his  Kfe.  He  was  the  author  of  man)^  papen 
on  palaeontological  subjects,  and  of  notes  on  fossils  in  the 
explanatory  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland.  He 
published  (1867-1875)  a  useful  work  entitled  Pigures  ofCharac^ 
teristic  British  Possils,  with  Descriptive  Remarhs,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume,  deeding  with  palaeozoic  species,  was  issued. 
The  figures  were  all  drawn  on  stone  by  himself.  He  died  at 
Rathmines  near  Dublin  on  the  6th  of  August  1888. 

BAIH.  AtBZANDBR  (1818-1903),  Scottish  philosopher 
and  educationalist,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  June  1818  in 
Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his  fint  schooling.  In  eariy  life 
he  was  a  weaver,  hence  the  punning  description  of  him  as  Wee- 
vir,  rex  pkilosophcrum.  In  1836  he  entered  Marischal  College, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  John  Cruickshank,  professor 
of  mathematics,  Thomas  Clark,  professor  of  chemistry,  and 
William  Knight,  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  His  college 
career  was  distinguished,  especially  in  mental  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  physics.  Towards  the  end  of  his  arts  course 
he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Revieut  (first  article 
"Electrotype  and  Daguerreot)rpe,'*  September' 1840).  Thb 
was  the  beginning  of  his  connexion  with  John  Stuart  Mill, 
which  led  to  a  fife4ong  friendship,  fo  1841  he  became  sub-> 
stitute  for  Dr  Glennie,  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  who, 
through  ill-health,  was  unable  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of 
the  chair.  Thb  post  he  occuiMcd  for  three  successive  sessions, 
during  which  he  continued  writing  for  the  Westminster,  and 
also  in  1842  helped  Mill  vnth  the  revision  of  the  MS.  of  his 
System  of  Logic.  In  1843  he  contributed  the  first  review  of 
the  book  to  the  London  and  Westminster.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow.  A  year  later, 
preferring  a  Wider  field,  he  resigned  the  position  and  devoted 
himself  to  Bferary  work.  In  1848  he  removed  to  London  to 
fin  a  post  in  the  board  of  health,  under  Edwin  Chadwick, 
and  became  a  prominent  ipember  of  the  brilliant  circle  which 
included  George  Grote  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  iS$5  he  pub* 
Dshed  his  first  Urge  work.  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  followed 
in  i8$9  by  The  Emotions  and  the  WHl.  These  treatises  won  for 
Mm  a  position  among  independent  thinkers.  Re  was  examiner 
in  logical  and  moral  philosophy  (r857-r862  and  r864-i869)  to 
tiie  univetsity  of  London,  and  in  moral  science  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations. 

la  i860  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  oew  chair  of 
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Icfit  ind  English  in  the  untvenity  of  AlMrdceti  (created  ob 
the  aaalgamation  of  the  two  coUqses,  King's  and  Marischal, 
by  the  Scottish  Universities  Commlsskm  of  1858).  Up  to  this 
d«te  neither  logic  nor  English  had  received  adequate  attention 
in  Aberdeen »  and  Bain  devoted  himself  to  supplying  these 
deficiencies.  He  succeeded  not  only  in  raising  the  standard  of 
education  generally  in  the  north  ci  Scotland,  but  ako  in  f<»ming 
a  school  of  philosophy  and  in  widely  infiuendng  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar  and  composition.  His  efforts  were  first 
directMi  to  the  preparation  of  English  textbooks:  Hither  Engfisk 
Grammar  (1863),  followed  in  1866  by  the  Manual  »f  Rhetoric,  in 
t872  by  A  First  English  Crammar,tLDd  in  1874  by  the  Companion 
ts  tfu  Higfter  Grammar,  These  works  covered  a  large  fidd  and 
their  original  views  and  methods  met  with  wide  acceptance. 
But  the  other  subject  of  his  chair  also  called  for  attention.  His 
own  philosophical  writings  already  published,  especially  Tkt 
Senses  and  On  Intelled  (to  which  was  added,  in  x86x,  The  Study 
of  Character f  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology),  were  too  large 
fbr  effective  use  in  the  dass-room.  Accordingly  in  x868,  he 
published  his  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  mainty  a 
condensed  form  of  hb  treatises,  with  the  doctrines  re-stated,  and 
in  many  instances  freshly  iUustxated,  and  with  many  important 
additions.  The  year  1870  saw  the  publication  of  the  Logic. 
Tliis,  too,  was  a  work  designed  for  the  use  oi  students;  it  was 
based  on  J.  S.  Mill,  but  dilered  from  him  in  many  particulars, 
and  had  as  distinctive  features  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservaticm  of  energy  in  connexion  with  causati<m  and  the 
deuiled  apphcatioa  of  the  principles  of  logic  to  the  various 
sciences.  His  services  to  education  in  Scotland  were  now  recog- 
nized l^  the  conferment  of  the  honocary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  by  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1871.  Next  came  two 
pablicationa  in  "  The  International  Scientific  Series,"  namely, 
Mind  and  Body  (187a),  and  Education  as  a  Science  (1879). 

All  these  works,  from  the  Higher  English  Grammar  down- 
wards, were  writtien  by  Bain  during  his  twenty  years' 
professoriate  at  Aberdeen.  To  the  same  period  belongs  his 
institutiop  of  the  philosophical  journal  Mind;  the  first  number 
ai^Mared  in  January  1876,  under  the  editorshq>  of  a  former 
pupil,  G.  Croom  Robertson,  of  University  CoU^e,  London.  To 
this  journal  Bain  contributed  many  imp<Mrtant  articles  and 
discussions;  and  in  fact  he  bore  the  whole  e]q)enses  of  it  till 
Robertson,  owing  to  ill-health,  resigned  the  editorshqi  in  289  x, 
when  it  passed  into  other  hands.  Bain  resigned  his  professorship 
in  x88o  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Minto,  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  pupils.  NeverUieless  his  interest  in  thought,  and  his 
desire  to  conq>lete  the  scheme  of  work  im4^>ed  out  in  earlier 
years,  remained  as  keen  as  ever.  According,  in  x88a  appeared 
the  Biography  of  James  Millf  and  accompanying  it  John  Stuart 
Mill:  a  Criticism,  with  Personal  RecoUeaions,  Next  came  (1884) 
a  collection  of  articles  and  papers,  most  of  which  had  aj^eared 
in  msga  fines,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Essays.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded (X887, 1888)  by  a  new  edition  of  the  Rhetoric,  and  along 
with  it,  a  book  On  Teaching  Bngfisk,  being  an  exhaustive 
application  of  the  principles  of  riietoric  to  the  criticism  of  style, 
for  the  use  of  teachers;  and  in  1894  he  published  a  revhed 
edition  of  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  which  contains  his  last 
word  on  psychology.  In  1894  dso  appeared  his  last  contribution 
to  Mind,  His  last  years  were  spent  in  privacy  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  Scptemb^  1905.  He  married 
twice  but  left  no  chiMren. 

Bain's  life  was  mainly  that  of  a  thinker  and  a  tnan  of  letters. 
But  he  also  tooka  keen  interest  and  frequently  an  active  part  is 
the  political  and  social  movements  of  the  day;  and  so  highly 
did  the  students  of  Aberdeen  rate  his  practkal  alnlity,  that, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  chair  of  k^,  they  twice  in  suc- 
cession elected  him  lord  rector  of  the  nnivmity,  each  term  of 
office  extending  over  three  years.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  reform,  esp«qa]ly  in  the  teaching  of,  sciences,  and  supported 
the  daims  of  BK>dem  languages  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 
A  marble  bust  of  him  stands  in  the  public  libraiy  and  his 
portrait  hangs  in  the  Marischal  College. 
.  Wide  as  Bain's  influence  has  bew  as  a  logician,  a  grammarian 


and  a  writer  on  rhetock,  his  veputatioB  rests  on  his  psychology. 

At  one  with  Johaimes  Mttller  in  the  conviction  psychologns  nemo 

nisiphysiologus,  he  was  the  fintin  Great  Britain  during  the  xoth 

century  to  apply  physiology  in  a  tfaocoughgoing  fashion  to  the 

eluddatioa  of  mental  slates.    He  was  the  originator  of  Uie 

theory  of  psycho-physical  parallelism,  which  a  used,  so  widdy 

as  a  working  basis  by  xnodem  p^chobgists.    His  idea  of 

applying  the  natural  history  method  of  dassi&cation  to  psychical 

phoxomena  gave  sdentific  character  to  his  work,  the  value  of 

which  was  enhanced  by  his  methodical  exposition  and  his 

command  of  illustration.    In  line  with  this,  too,  is  his  demand 

that  psychology  shall  be  cleared  of  metaphysics;  and  to  his 

lead  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  measure  the  position   that 

psychology  has  now  acquired  as  a  distinct  positive  science.* 

Prof.  Wm.  James  calls  hb  wotk  the  "  last  word  "  of  the  earlier 

stage  of  psychology,  but  he  was  in  reality  the  pioneer  of  the  new. 

Subsequent  psycho-physical  investigations  have  all  been  in  the 

q>irit  of  his  work;  and  althou^  he  consistently  advocated  the 

introspective  method  in  psychological  investigation,  he  was 

among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  help  that  may  be  given  to  it 

by  aninud  and  social  and  infant  psychology.    He  may  justly 

claim  the  merit  of  having  guided  the  awakened  psychological 

interest  of  British  thinkers  of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century 

into  fruitful  chsnn^h.    He  emphasized  the  importance  of  our 

acriveoxperiences  of  movement  and  effort,  and  though  his  theory 

of  a  central  iimervation  sense  is  no  longer  held  as  he  propounded 

it,  its  value  as  a  suggestion  to  later  psychologists  is  great. 

His  autobiography,  published  in  1904,  contains  a  full  list  of  his 

works,  and  also  the  history  of  the  IbmI  thirteen  years  of  his  life  by 

W.  L.  Davidson  of  Aberdem  University,  who  further  contributed 

to  Mind  (April  X904)  a  review  o(  Bain's  services  to  philosq>hy. 

Works  (beside  the  above) : — Edition  with  notes  of  Paley's  Moral 
Philc5opkyii8$2) ;  Education  as  a  Science  (1879) :  Dissertations  on  lead' 
int  philosophical  topics  (1903,  mainly  reprints  of  papers  in  Mini) ;  he 
collaborated  with  JT.  S.  Mifl  and  Grote  in  editing  James  Mill's  i4fia/ym 
of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind  (i860),  and  assisted  in  editing 
Grote's  Artstotle  uid  Minor  Worhs;  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  G.  Croom  Robertson's  Philosophical  Remains  (1894).  (See 
Psychology  and  Association  of  Ideas.)  (W.  L.  D.) 

BAIN,   ANDREW   OEDOES  (X797-X864),  British  geologist, 

was  a  native  of  Scotland.    In  x8ao  he  emigrated  to  Cape  Colony, 

and  carried  on  for  some  years  the  business  of  a  saddler  at  Graaf 

Reinet.    During  the  Kaffir  War  in  1833-34  he  took  command 

of  a  provisional  battalion  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 

Later  he  was  engaged  to  construct  a  military  road  through  the 

Ecca  Pass,  and  dhiplayed  engineering  talents  which  led  to  his 

being  permanently  employed  as  surveyor  of  militaiy  roads 

under  Uie  corps  of  Royal  Engineers.    This  occupation  created  an 

interest  in  geology,  which  was  fostered  in  1837  by  the  loan  of 

Lyell's  Elements.    He  discovered  the  remains  of  many  reptiJia, 

induding  the  Dicynodon,  which  was  obtained  from  the  Karroo 

Beds  near  Fort  Beaufort  and  described  by  Owen.    Devoting  all 

his  spare  energies  to  geological  studies,  Bain  prepared  in  1852 

the  first  comprehensive  gedogical  map  of  South  Africa,  a  work 

of  great  merit,  which  was  published  by  the  Geological  Society  of 

London  in  1856.    He  died  at  C^pe  Town  in  X864. 

Obituary  by  Dr  R.  N.  Rubidge,  in  CeoL  Mag.  January  18615, 
p.  47:  also  Tratu.  Ceol.  Soc.  S.  Africa,  vol.  ii.  fart  v.,  June  1896' 
IwQjk  portrait). 

BAINBRIDOi;  iOHH  (x583-t643),  English  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Ashby-de-la>Zouch,  in  Leicestershire.  He  started  as  a 
^ysidan  and  practised  for  some  years,  kept  a  schod  and  studied 
astronomy.  Having  removed  to  London,  he  was  admitted 
(November  6,  x6x8)  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
attracted  notice  by  a  publication  concerning  the  comet  of  x6i8. 
Sir  Heiuy  SavUe  (1549-1628)  Uiexeupon  appointed  him  in  16x9 
to  the  ^vflian  chair  of  astronomy  just  founded  by  him  at 
Chrford;  Bainbridge  was  incorporated  of  Merton  College  and 
became,  in  1631  aAd  1635  respectively,  junior  and  senior  reader 
of  Linacre's  lectures.  He  died  at  Oxford  on  the  3rd  of  November 
X643.  He  wrote  An  Astronomical  Description  of  the  late  Comet 
(x6x9);  Canicularia  (1648);  and  translated  Produs'  De  Sfhaera^ 
and  Ptolemy's  De  Plastetanm  Hypothesibus  (x6so).     Several 
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by  Mb  «Mt  in  tUlihntiF  «ft  TVteily  Cottcftk 

Dvblifl. 

Set  Mink's  Cr0«m  ^  Pkysidamt,  u  17S:  Wood's  ilAcMS  (BlissX 
iii.  67;  Bioffopkia  Sritanuka,  L  419. 

BAUBBIDOI.  WILUAM  (i774-i«53)i  iXMnmodore  k  the 
United  Stetas  Mwy,  was  been  oatlit  7tli  «l  May  1774  in  JMnoetoa, 
Newjeney.  AttlMeafeoCfonrteenlMisenttosenin  tbe  nerchtnt 
service,  and  was  in  oommand  of  a  tsading  schooner  at  an  early 
age.  Tlie  American  trading  vesaeknf  that  penod  were  sopposed 
to  be  eidudfid  by  the  navigation  lanfe  born  conuasroe  with  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands,  tbooi^  irith  the  concealed  or  very 
alii^tly  dtsgoised  sfiiitance  oC  the  planteB*  they  eogsged  in 
a  good  deal  of  contraband  commerce.  The  ivar  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  tended  further  to  maite  the  caoying  trade 
d  neutrals  difficult.  Bainbridga  had  thereiore  to  expect,  and 
when  he  could  to  ehide  Of  beat  ofl^  much  inter  ifefca  on  the  part 
of  French  and  British  cruisers  aUke^  He  is  said  to  have  forced 
n  British  schooner,  probably  a  privateer,  which  attacked  him 
when  on  his  way  from  Bordeaux  to  St  Thomas,  to  strike,  but 
be  did  not  take  pomemion.  On  another  accaaion  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  a  man  out  of  a  British  ship  in  retaliation  for  the 
impscssment  of  an  American  seaman  by  H.M.Sh "  Indefatkable," 
then  comiaamifd  by  Sir  Edward  PeUew.  When  the  United  Sutca 
navy  was  organized  in  1798  be  was  included  in  the  corpa  of  naval 
officers,  and  appointed  to  the  sdxKmer  "  Retaliation."  She  was 
on  one  occasion  seised  by  the  French  but  afterwards  released. 
As  captain  of  the  brig  "  Norfolk  '*  of  18  guns,  he  was  employed 
in  cruising  against  the  French,  wiio  wene  aa  aggreistve  against 
American  commerce  as  the  English.  He  was  also  sent  to  carry 
the  tribute  which  the  United  Statea  stiU  condescended  to  pay 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  capture 
for  its  merchant  ships  in  the  Mediterranean— a  service  which 
he  performed  punctually,  though  with  great  disgust.  When  the 
United  Sutcs  found  that  bribing  the  pirate  Barbery  states  did 
not  secure  exemption  from  their  outrages,  and  was  constrained 
at  last  to  use  force,  he  served  against  Algiers  and  Tunis.  His 
ship,  the  "  Phitadelpfaia,"  ran  aground  on  the  Tunisian  coast, 
and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  On  his  release  be  returned 
for  a  time  to  the  merchant  service  in  order  to  make.good  the 
pecuniary  loas  caused  by  his  captivity.  When  the  war  of  i$i2 
brokeout  between  Great  Britain  and  the  UnitedStales,Bainbridge 
was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States  frfgato  "  Constitu« 
tibn "  (44)>  in suocessk>n to  Captafai  laaacHull  (fjs.).  The  **  Con- 
stitution" was  a  very  fbe  ship  of  1533  tons,  which  had  already 
captured  the  "  Goerri^"  Under  Baipbridge  9he  was  sent  to 
cmise  in  the  South  Atlantic.  On  the  S9th  of  Peormbcp  181  s 
be  fell  in  with  H.M.S. ''  Java,"  a  vessel  of  1073  tons,  formerly 
the  French  frigate  "  Renommfe  "(40).  ^he  was  on  bet  way  to  the 
East  Indies,  carrying  the  newly  appointed  lieutenant^gpvemor 
of  Bombay.  She  had  «  very  raw  crew,  including  very  few  real 
seamen,  and  her  men  had  only  had  one  day's  gunnery  drill. 
The  United  States  navy  paid  great  attention  to  iu  gunnery, 
which  the  British  navy,  misled  by  its  easy  victories  over  the 
French,  had  greatly  neglected.  In  these  conditions  the  fato  of 
the  "Java"  was  soon  aealed.  She  waa  cut  to  pieces  and  forced 
to  surrender,  after  suffering  heavy  kn,  and  inflicting  very  little 
on  the  "  Constitution."  Alter  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Great  Botaki,  Bainbridge  served  against  tht  Barbary  pirates 
onoemorcu  Duringhislateryearsheaervedontheboardof  navy 
commissionen.    He  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1833.      (D.H.) 

BAUIDUt  (ane.  Cayttrus)^  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the 
Aidin  vilayet,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuchuk  Menderes. 
hop.  under  10,000^  neatly  half  Christian.  It  is  connected  with 
Smyrna  by  a  branch  of  the  Aidin  railway,  and  has  a  trade  in 
cotton,  figs,  raisins  and  tobacco. 

BAIIIBS.  BDWABD  (1774-1848),  English  newspaper-pro- 
prietor and  politician^  was  bom  in  1774  at  Walton-le-Dale,  near 
Preston,  Lancashire.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  schools 
of  Hawkahead  and  Preston,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  in  the  latter  town.  After  remaining  there 
four  years  and  a  hall  he  removed  to  Leeds,  finisbed  his  apprentice- 
,  and  at  once  started  in  business  for  himself.    Hewasalways 


a  BMst  asridnoos  sivdsot,  and  4uidUy  became  known  as  a  man 
of  great  practical  shrewdness  and  ability,  who  took  a  keen  interest 
in  political  and  sodal  movements.  His  political  opinions  le4 
him  to  sympathize  with  nonconformity  and  he  soon  joined  the 
Independents.  In  1801  the  assistance  of  party  friends  enabled 
him  to  buy  the  Luds  Msrcmy.  Provincial  nemsptpea  did  not 
at  that  time  possess  much  influence;  it  was  no  part  of  the  editor's 
duty  to  supply  what  are  now  called  "  leading  articles,"  and  the 
system  olrq>orting  was  defective.  In  both  reelects  Baines  made 
a  complete  change  in  the  Utrcttry,  His  able  political  articles 
gradually  made  the  paper  the  organ  of  Liberal  opinion  in  Leeds, 
and  the  connexion  of  tlie  Baines  family  with  the  paper  made  their 
influence  powerful  for  many  years  in  this  direction.  Baines 
soon  bq;an  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics;  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  parliamentaxy  reform,  and  it  was  mainly 
by  his  influence  that  Macaulay  was  returned  for  Leeds  In  r83r; 
a^  in  1834  he  succeeded  Macaulay  as  member.  He  Jfm  re- 
elected in  1835  and  1837,  but  resigned  in  1841.  In  pariuunent 
he  st4>ported  the  Liberal  party,  but  with  Independent  views. 
Like  his  son  Edward  after  him,  he  stron^y  advocated  tlM 
separation  of  chuxch  and  state,  and  opposed  government  inter- 
fesence  in  national  education.  His  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell 
on  the  latter  question  (1846)  had  a  powerful  influence  in  dettf * 
mining  the  action  of  the  government.  He  died  in  1848.  His 
best-known  writings  are: — Tlu  HisUiry^  Direoiary  and  GauUetr 
cf  the  County  of  York;  History,  Directory  and  Gatettoer  of  lA< 
County  cf  La$uiast«r\  History  of  tho  County  Falatino  and  Ducky 
cf  Lancaster,  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  History  cf  tko  Wan 
of  Napoioon,  which  was  continued  under  the  title  of  A  History 
of  the  RHgn  of  Georga  IIL 

His  Life  (1861)  has  been  written  by  his  son.  Sir  Edward  Baines 
(1800-1890),  who  was  editor  and  aifterwards  proprietor  of  the 
Lcods  Mercury,  M.P.  for  Leeds  (1859-1874),  and  was  knighted 
in  1880;  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufaawre  (1835)  was  long 
a  standard  authority.  An  elder  son,  Matthew  Talbot  Baines 
(1799-1860),  went  tothebar,and  became  recorder  of  Hull  (1837). 
He  became  MJ*.  for  Hull  in  1847,  and  in  1849  president  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board*  In  1852  he  waa  returned  for  Leeds,  and  again 
became  president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (till  1855).  In  185$ 
he  enterwi  the  cabinet  as  chanceUor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

BAUH,  OIUSBPPB  (1775-1844),  Italian  priest,  musical  critic 
and  composer  of  church  music,  was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  aist 
of  October  1775.  He  was  instructed  in  composition  by  his  unck, 
Lorenzo  Baini,  and  afterwards  by  G.JannaconL  Ini8i4hewas 
appointed  musical  director  to  the  choir  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  to 
which  he  had  as  early  as  1802  gained  admission  In  virtue  of  his 
fine  bass  voice.  His  compositions,  of  which  very  few  have  been 
published,  were  very  favouraUe  q>ecimens  of  the  severe  eodesi^ 
astical  style;  one  in  particular,  a  ten-part  Miserere,  composed 
for  Holy  Week  in  1821  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  has  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  the  services  of  tbe  Sistine  chapel  during 
Passiop  Week.  Baini  held  a  higher  place,  however,  as  a  nmsical 
critic  and  historian  than  as  a  composer,  and  his  JAfe  of  PaUstrina 
{Momorie  storico-criticke  dtUa  oita  e  deUe  opere  di  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  1828)  ranks  as  one  of  iht  best  works 
of  its  cUss.  The  phrase  //  Principe  delta  Musica,  which  has 
become  finally  associated  with  the  name  of  Palestrina,  originates 
with  this  biography.  Giuseppe  Baini  died  on  the  2xst  of  May 
1844  in  Rome. 

BAIRAM,  a  Perso-Turkish  word  meaning  "fesUval,"  applied 
in  Turkish  to  the  two  principal  festivab  of  Islam.  The  first 
of  these,  according  to  the  calendar,  is  the  ''Lesser  Festival," 
called  by  the  Turks  KiUskUk  Bairim  ("Lesser  Bairam"),  or 
Sheker  Bairdm  ("Sugar  Bairam"),  and  by  Arabic-speaking 
Moslems  'Id  al-Pilr  ("  Festival  of  Fast-breakii«"),  or  Al-'id  09- 
sagktr  ("Lesser  Festival")*  It  follows  immediately  the  ninth 
or  the  fasting-month,  Ramadln,  occupying  the  first  three  dajrs 
of  the  tenth  month,  Shawwftl.  It  is,  therefore,  also  called  by 
Turks  Ramatdn  Batritn,  and  exhibits  more  outward  signs  ii 
rejoicing  than  tfie  technically  "Greater  Festival."  Official 
receptions  are  held  on  it,  and  private  visits  paid;  friends  con- 
gratulate one  another,  and  presents  are  given;  new  dothee 
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Itfe  pat  <m,  and  the  gnves  of  relatftet  u«  vfBitfld.   thewttotdi 

or  "  Gteater  Festival,*'  is  called  by  the  Turks  Qurbdn  Bairim, 

Sacrifice  Bairam/'  and  by  Arabic  speakers   At-*id  al^kablr, 

**  Greater  Festival,"  or  7^  o^a^ J,  "  Festival  of  Sacrifice."  It 

falls  on  the  tenth,  and  two  or  three  following  days,  of  the  last 

month,  Dka4-^rfy'a,  when  the  pilgrims  each  slay  a  ram,  a  he-goat, 

a  cow  or  a  camel  in  the  valley  of  Minft  in  cmnmemoration  c^  the 

ransom  of  Ishmad  with  a  ram.  Similarly  throu^iout  the  Moslem 

world,  all  nrho  can  afford  it  sacrifice  at  this  time  a  legal  animal, 

and  either  consume  the  flesh  themselves  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 

Otherwise  it  is  celebrated  like  the  "  Lesser  Festival,"  but  with 

less  ardour.   Both  festivals,  of  course,  belong  to  a  lunar  calendar, 

and  move  through  the  solar  year  every  thirty-two  years. 

See  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  chap.  xxv. ;  Michel],  EjypHan 
Calendar;  Hughes,  Dictionary  of  /sfauw,  pp.  192  ff.;  Sir  R.  Barton. 


Pilgrimage,  chaps.  viL,  xxx. 
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BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID  (i  757-1829),  British  general,  was  bom 
it  Newbyth  in  Aberdeem^re  in  December  1757.  He  entered 
the  British  army  in  1773,  and  was  sent  to  In<Ua  in  1779  ^^ 
the  73rd  (afterwards  71st')  Highlanders,  in  whidi  he  was  a 
captain.  Immediately  00  his  arrival,  Baird  was  attadied  to 
tiie  force  commanded  by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  which  was  sent 
forward  to  assbt  the  detadiment  of  Colonel  BailUe,  threatened 
by  Hyder  AH.  In  the  action  which  fdlowed  the  idiole  force 
was  destroyed,  and  Baird,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mysore  chief.  The  prisoners,  who  were  most  barbarously 
treated,  remained  captive  for  over  four  years.  Baird's  mother, 
on  bearing  that  her  son  and  other  prisoners  were  in  fetters,  is 
said  to  have  remariLcd,  "  God  help  the  chid  chained  to  oor 
Davie."  The  bullet  was  not  extracted  from  Baird*s  wound  until 
his  release.  He  became  major  in  1787,  visited  England  in  1789, 
and  purchased  a  lieutenant-colondcy  ih  1790,  returning  to  India 
in  the  following  year.  He  hdd  a  brigade  command  in  the  war 
against  Tlppoo,  and  served  imder  Comwallls  in  the  Seringapatam 
operations  of  1792,  being  promoted  colond  in  1795.  Baird 
served  idso  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  brigadier-general, 
and  he  returned  to  India  as  a  major-general  in  1 798.  In  the  last 
war'agunst  Tlppoo  in  1799  Baird  was  appointed  to  the  senicM: 
brigade  commandin  thearmy.  At  thesucc«»ful  assaultof  Seringa- 
patam Baird  led  the  storming  party,  and  was  soon  a  master 
of  the  stronghdd  in  which  he  had  long  been  a  prisoner.  He 
had  been  disappointed  that  the  command  of  the  large  contingent 
of  the  nfzatn  was  given  to  Colond  Atthnr  Wellesley;  and  when 
after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  the  same  officer  obtained  the 
governorship,  Baird  judged  himsdf  to  have  been  treated  with 
injustice'  and  disrespect  He  afterwards  recdved  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  of  the  Eo^t  India  Company  ter  his  gallant 
bearing  on  that  important  day,  and  a  pension  was  offered  to  I^m 
by  the  Company,  which  he  declined,  apparently  from  the  hope 
of  recdving  the  order  of  the  Bath  from  the  government.  General 
Baird  commanded  the  Indian  army  which  was  sent  in  1801  to 
co-operato  with  Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  F^nch 
ftom  Egypt.  WeOesley  was  appointed  second  in  command, 
but  owing  to  ill-health  did  not  accompany  the  expetfition. 
Baird  landed  at  Kosseir,  conducted  his  army  across  the  desert 
to  Kena  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  to  Cairo.  He  arrived  bdore 
Alexandria  in  time  for  the  final  operations.  (^  his  return  to 
India  in  1802,  he  was  employed  against  Slndhia,  but  bdng 
irritated  at  another  appointment  given  to  Wellcdey  he  rdin- 
f|uishcd  his  command  tend  returned  to  Europe.  In  1804  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  1805-1806,  being  by  now  a  lieutenant-igeneral, 
he  commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
with  complete  success,  capturing  Cape  Town  and  forcing  the 
Dutch  genera]  Janssens  to  surrender.  But  here  again  his  usual 
ill  luck  attended  him.  Commodore  Sir  Home  Popham  persuaded 
Sir  David  to  lend  him  troops  for  an  expedition  against  Buenos 
Aires;  the  successive  failures  of  operations  against  this  place 
involved  the  recall  of  Baird,  though  on  his  return  home  he  was 
quickly  re^employed  as  a  divisional  general  in  the  Copenhagen 
expedition  of  1807.  During  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
Baird  was  wounded.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  sent  out 
to  the  Peninsular  War  in  command  of  a  oonsiderable  force 


wMch  wai  sent  to  Spain  to  €0-«|>«Mte  with  Sfr  John  Moom,  u 
whom  he  was  appointed  second  in  command.  It  was  BainPi 
misfortune  tliat  he  was  junior  by  a  few  days  both  to  Ifoore  and 
to  Lord  Cavan,  under  whom  he  had  served  at  Alexandria,  airi 
thvs  never  had  an  opportuni^  of  a  dnef  commaad  in  the  fidd. 
At  the  battle  <A  Corunna  be  succeeded  to  the  supvema  OMnmand 
after  Moore's  fall,  but  ahortly  afterwards  Us  left  arm  was 
shattered,  and  tlie  oDaunand  pasMd  to  Sir  John  Hapa.  He 
again  obtained  the  thanks  of  parliaiaent  for  his  gallant  services, 
and  was  madaaK.B.  anda  banoet  Sir  David  married  Miss 
Campbell-PiestoB,  a  Perthshire  heiress,  in  z8za  He  was  not 
employed  again  in  the  fidd,  and  peraonal  and  political  enmities 
caused  him  to  be  neglected  and  rqieatedly  passed  over.  He  was 
not  given  the  fuU  rank  of  general  until  1814,  and  his  govemoiw 
ship  of  Kfnsile  was  given  five  years  later.  In  k82o  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  but  the  cowBiand 
was  soon  reduced,  and  he  resigned  In  1829,  He  died  on  the  z8tb 
of  August  1829. 

See  Theodore  Hook's  UJ^ofSttDaoid  Baird. 

BAIRD,  HBNRT  MABfYN  (1833-1906),  American  historiaa 
and  educationalist,  a  son  of  Robert  Baird  (179&-X863),  a  Presby« 
terian  preacher  and  author  who  worked  earnestly  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  tempermce,  was 
IxMti  in  Philaddphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  17th  of  January 
1833.  He  spent  dght  years  of  his  eariy  youth  with  his  fathet 
in  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  in  1850  graduated  at  New  Yode 
University.  He  then  lived  for  two  years  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
was  a  student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
dty  from  1853  to  1855,  and  in  1856  graduated  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  was  a  tutor  for  four  years  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University),  and  ftom 
1859  until  his  death  was  professor  of  Greek  language  and  litentt 
ture  in  New  Yoric  University.  He  is  best  known,  however,  ai 
a  historian  of  the  Huguenots.  His  work,  which  appeared  in 
three  parts,  entitled  respectivdy  Hisidry  of  the  Rite  of  Urn 
Huguenots  of  Prance  (2  vols.,  1879),  ^^  Huguenots  and  Hewy  of 
Nttfforre  (a  vob.,  1886),  and  The  Huguenots  and  the  Retfocatum  of 
the  Edict  cf  Nantes  (2  vols.,  1895),  is  characterized  by  painstaking 
thorouglmess,  by  a  judicial  temper,  and  by  scholarship  of  a 
high  order.  He  also  published  Modem  Greece,  A  NarraHvs  of  a 
Residence  and  Travels  m  Skat  Country  (1856);  a  biography  of 
his  father,  Tke  L^e  of  the  Reo.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.  (x866);  and 
Theodore  Beta,  the  Counsellor  of  the  French  Reformatio  (1899): 
He  died  in  New  York  dty  on  the  nth  of  November  1906. 

His  brother,  Chaklbs  Washikgtom  Baird  (1826-1887),  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University  (1848)  and  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1852),  and  the  minister  in  turn  of  a 
Dutch  Rdormed  church  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Rye,  New  Yoric,  also  was  deeply  inter- 
ested  in  the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  and  published  a  sdiolariy 
work  entitled  The  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America 
(2  vob;,  1885),  Idt  unfinished  at  his  death. 

BAIRD,  JAMES  (r8o2-i876)  Scottish  iron^master,  was  bom  at 
Kirkwood,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1802,  the  son  of 
a  coal-master.  In  (826  hisfather,  two  brothers  and  himsdf  leased 
coalfidds  at  Gartsherrie  and  in  the  vidnity,  and  in  1828  iron  minet 
near  by,  and  in  1830  built  blast  furnaces.  In  this  year  the  father 
retired,  the  firm  of  WilUam  Baird  ft  Co.  was  organiaed,  and  Jamea 
Baird  assumed  active  contrd.  His  improvements  in  machinery 
largdy  increased  the  output  of  his  furnaces,  which  by  1864  had 
grown  in  number  to  neariy  fifty,  produdng  300,000  tons  annuallv 
and  employing  zo,ooo  hands.  The  brothers  became  great  land- 
owners,and  James  wasM.P.fortheFalkirk  burghs  ini85T-i852and 
i852-r8s7.  He  died  at  his  estate  near  Ayron  the  20th  of  June  1876, 
leaving  property  valued  at  three  million  pounds.  He  had  been 
during  his  life  a  groat  public  bendactor,  founding  schools  and  the 
Baird  Lectures  (1871)  for  the  ddence  of  orthodox  theology,  and 
in  1873  the  Baird  Trust  of  £500,000  to  enable  the  EsUbUshed 
Church  of  Scotland  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  masses. 
He  was  twice  married  but  left  no  children. 

BAIRD,  8PBWCBR  PULLERTOR  (1893-1887),  American 
naturalist,  was  bom  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  3rd  «f 
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Febraaiy iSaj.  Hegraduated  at  DicklnaoQ  CoQege,  Carlisle, Peno- 
Qrlvania  in  1840,  and  next  year  made  an  ornithological  excursion 
through  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  walking,  says  one  of  his 
biographers, "  400  m.  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  last  day  60  m." 
In  1838  he  met  J.  J.  Audubon,  and  thenceforward  his  studies 
were  largely  omithological,  Audubon  giving  him  a  part  of  his  own 
collection  of  birds.  After  studying  medicine  for  a  time,  Baird 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in  Dickinson  O^^e  in  1845, 
assuming  also  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  giving 
instruction  in  physiology  and  mathematics.  Tlus  variety  of 
duties  in  a.  small  college  tended  to  give  him  that  breadUi  of 
scientific  interest  which  characterised  him  through  life,  and 
made  him  perhaps  the  most  representative  genoal  man  of 
sdence  in  America:  For  the  long  period  between  1850  and  1878  be 
was  assistant-secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, and  on  the  dcaUi  of  Joseph  Henry  he  became  secretary. 
From  1871  till  his  death  he  was  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries.  While  an  officer  oi  the  Smithsonian,  Baird 's 
duties  included  the  superintendence  of  t|ie  labour  of  workers 
in  widely  different  lines.  Thus,  apart  from  his  flvsistanre 
to  others,  his  own  studies  and  published  writings  cover  a  broad 
range:  iconography,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  anthropology, 
general  zoology,  aiiid,  in  particular,  ornithology;  while  for  a 
series  of  years  he  edited  an  annual  volume  simmiarixing  progress 
in  all  scientific  lines  of  investigation.  He  gave  general  superin- 
tendence, between  1850  and  x86o,  to  several  government  expedi- 
tions for  scientific  esqploration  of  the  western  territories  of  the 
United  States,  preparing  for  them  a  manual  of  Instrwctions  to 
Collectors.  Of  his  own  publications,  the  bibliography  by  G.  Brown 
Ooode,  from  1843  to  the  close  of  1882,  includes  rodj-entries,  of 
which  775  were  ^ort  articles  in  his  Annuel  Record.  His  most 
important  voliunes,  on  the  whole,  were  Birds,  in  the  series  of 
reports  of  explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railway  route  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  (1858),  of  which  Dr  Elliott 
Coues  says  (as  quoted  in  the  Poptdar  Science  Monthly ^  xxxiii.  555) 
that  it  "  exerted  an  influence  perhaps  stronger  and  more  widely 
felt  than  that  of  ai^r  of  its  predecessors,  Audubon's  and  Wilson's 
not  excepted,  and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
ornithology  ";  Mammals  of  North  America:  Descriptions  based 
en  Collections  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Philadelphia,  1859) ; 
and  the  monumental  work  (with  Thomas  Mayo  Brewer  and 
Robert  Ridgway)  History  of  North  American  Birds  (Boston,  1875- 
1SS4;  "  Land  Birds,"  3  vols.,  "  Water  Birds,"  2  vols).  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  August  1887  at  the  great  marine  biological 
laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  an  institution  which 
was  largely  the  result  of  his  own  efforts,  and  which  has  exercised 
a  wide  effect  upon  both  scientific  and  economic  ichthyology. 

BAIRNSDAI^  a  town  of  Tanjil  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  Mitchell  river,  171  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901) 
3074.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  a  lagoon  called  Lake  King,  which 
is  open  to  the  sea,  and  affords  regiHar  communication  by  water 
with  Melbourne.  In  the  district,  which  is  chiefly  pastoral,  there 
are  several  goldfields,  with  both  alluvial  and  reef  mining.  The 
town  has  tanneries,  and  cheese  and  butter  factories.  There  is  an 
active  shipping  trade  with  Melbourne  in  maize  and  other  grain, 
bops,  fruit  and  dairy  produce. 

BAITER,  JOHANH  GEORG  (1801-1877).  Swiss  philologist  and 
textual  critic,  was  bom  at  ZOrich  on  the  3xst  of  May  x8oi. 
Having  received  his  early  education  in  his  native  place,  he  went 
(x8i8)  to  the  university  of  TObingcn,  but  from  want  of  funds  was 
obliged  to  return  to  ZQrich,  where  for  several  years  he  was  a 
private  tutor.  From  1824  to  1829  he  studied  at  Munich  under 
Friedrich  Thiersch;  at  Gdttingen,  under  Gcorg  Dissen;  at 
KSnigsberg,  under  Christian  Lobeck.  From  1833  to  1 876  he  was 
OberUhrer  at  the  gymnasium  in  Zttrich,  where  he  died  on  the  loth 
of  October  1877.  Baiter's  strong  point  was  textual  criticism, 
applied  chiefly  to  Cicero  and  the  Attic  orators;  he  was  very 
successful  in  hunting  up  the  best  MS.  authorities,  and  his  colla- 
tions were  made  with  Uie  greatest  accuracy.  Most  of  his  works 
were  produced  in  coUabomtion  with  other  scholars,  such  as 
OreUi,  who  regarded  him  as  his  right-hand  man.  He  edited 
iMCfEtM,  Paw€gyncu9  (1831);  with  Sauppe^  l^ycuiguSj  Uocrotta 


(1834)  and  Oraiores  AUici  (X838-X850);  with  Orelli  and  Windcel- 
mann,  a  critical  edition  of  Plato  (1839-1842),  which  marked  a 
distinct  advance  in  the  text,  two  new  MSS.  being  laid  under 
contribution;  with  Oxelli,  Babrius,  Fabetlae  lambicae  nuper 
repertae  (X845);  Isocrates,  in  the  Didot  collection  of  classics 
(X846).  He  had  for  some  time  been  associated  with  OreUi  in  his 
great  wc»k  on  Cicero,  and  assisted  in  Ciceronis  SchoUastat  (1833) 
axiAOnomasticon T«tfMf(tim(x836-x838).  YoiXheFastiConsulares 
and  Triumphales  he  was  alone  ieq)onsible.  With  OreUi  and  (after 
his  death)  Halm,  he  assisted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Qcero, 
and,  with  Kayser,  edited  the  same  author  for  the  Tauchnits 
series  (1S60-X869).  New  editions  of  Orelli's  Tadtus  and  Horace 
were  also  due  to  him.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  with  Sauppe,  he 
translated  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens. 

BAIUS,  or  DE  Bay,  MICHAEL  (i5i3--i589;>  Belgian  theologiao, 
was  bom  at  Melun  in  Hainault  in  15 13.  liducated  at  Lou  vain 
University,  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  distinguished 
success,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  seri^  of  academic  appointments^ 
in  X552  Charles  V.  appointed  him  professor  of  scriptural  inter;* 
prctation  in  the  university.  In  1563  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Belgian  representatives  at  the  council  of  Trent,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  take  an  important  part  in  its  deliberations.  At 
Louvain,  however,  he  obtained  a  great  name  as  a  leader  irt  the 
anti-scholastic  reaction  of  the  i6lh  century.  The  champions  of 
this  reaction  fought  under  the  1}anncr  of  St  Augustine;  and 
Baius'  Augustinian  predilections  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Rome  on  questions  of  grace,  free-will  and  the  like.  In  1567 
Pius  V.  condemned  seventy-nine  propositions  from  his  writings  in 
the  Bull  Ex  omnibus  affiictionibus.  To  this  Baius  submitted; 
though  ttrtain  indiscreet  utterances  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  supporters  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  condemnation  in  1579 
by  Gregory  XUI.  Baius,  however,  was  not  disturbed  in  the 
tenure  of  his  professorship,  and  even  became  chancellor  of 
Louvain  in  1575.  He  died,  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  two 
dignities,  in  1589.  Baius  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  more  celebrated  Cornelius  Jansen  (see  Jansen).  His 
writings  are  described  by  Hamack  as  a  curious  mixture  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  and  unconscious  tendencies  to  Protestantism; 
their  most  noticeable  point  is  the  great  importance  they  attach 
to  the  fact  of  sin,  both  original  and  actual. 

His  principal  works  were  published  in  a  collected  form  at  Cologne, 
1606,  I  voL  4to,  in  two  parts;  some  large  treatises  have  not  been 

Eublished.    There  is  an  excellent  study  of  both  books  and  author  by 
.insenroann,  Michael  Baius,  und  die  Crundlegung  des  Jansenismus, 
publkhed  at  TQbingen  in  1867. 

BAIZE  (t6th    century    Fr.  hates,  cf.    English  "bay"),  a 

material  probably  named  from  its  original  colour,  though  a 

derivation  is  aIso  suggested  from  the  Fr.  baie^  as  the  cloth 

is  said  to  have  been  originally  dyed  with  Avignon  berries.    It 

is  generally  a  coarse,  woollen  doth  with  a  long  nap  and  » 

commonly  dyed  green  or  red.    It  is  now  also  made  of  cotton. 

The  manufacture  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 

in  the  itith  century  by  refugees  from  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  curtains,  linings,  &c.,  and  sometimes,  in 

the  lighter  makes,  for  clothing.    TaUe  baize  is  a  kind  of  oilcloth 

used  as  a  cheap  and  easily-cleaned  covering  for  tables. 

.  BAJOCLLN,  in  geology,    the  name   proposed  in    1849  by 

d'Orbigny  for  the  r6cks  of  Middle  Jurassic  age  which  are  well 

devel(^ed  in  the  neighborourhood  of  Baycux,  Calvados.    The 

Bajodan  stage  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  Inferior  Oolite 

of  British  geologists.    It  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the 

Lower  and  Middle  Brown  Jura  of  Quenstedt,  and  with  the 

Dogger  of  Oppel.    By  means  of  the  fossil  ammonites  the  Bajoda 

strata  Jiave  been  subdivided  into  the  following  zones,  in  descend-. 

ing  order: — 

Zone  of  Parhinsonio  Parkinsoni  and  Cosmoceras  garaniiannm 
"      Coetoceras  subcoronatum  {flumphriesianum) 
"      Sonninia  Romani 
*'      Stepkaeoceras  Sowerbyi 
**      Uarpocerqs  concavmm 

Murckisonae  )  .Substage  Aal4aiea 
"  "         opalinum        \     of  Mayer-Eymar. 

It  shouM  be  remarked  that  some  European  geologisU  prefer. 
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BAJOUR— BAKiE 


io  Indude  the  ParkmsotUd  zone  In  the  baae  of  the  overlying 
BathonianCf.f.). 

The  Ba  jodan  rocks  of  Europe  are  mostly  limestones  of  various 
kinds,  very  frequently  oolitic.  At  Bayeuz,  the  type  district, 
they  are  ferruginous  oolites;  in  the  Jura  and  Lorraine  a  coral 
limestone  overlies  a  crinoidal  variety;  calcareous  sandy  and 
marly  beds  occur  in  Maine  and  Anjou;  in  Poitbu  the  limestone 
Is  d<^mitic  and  hears  nodules  of  chert.  Rodcs  of  the  same  age, 
as  recognised  by  their  fossil  contents,  have  a  wide  range;  they 
are  found  in  north  Africa,  Goa,  Somaliland,  German  East  Africa, 
and  north-west  Madagascar;  through  southern  Europe  they 
may  be  followed  into  Tiirkestan,  and  the  Kota-Maleri  beds  of 
the  Upper  Gondwana  series  of  In<Ua  may  possiUy  belong  to 
this  stage.  In  South  America  they  appear  in  Bolivia,  Chile  and 
Argentina;  in  North  America,  in  British  Columbia,  Dakota, 
Mexico,  Oregon  and  California.  The  Ba  jodan  sea  abo  included 
parts  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand  (Flag  Hills  beds  ?), 
Borneo  and  Japan,  and  it  extended  into  the  polar  region  of 
eastern  Greenland  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 

In  addition  to  the  ammonites  already  mentioned,  the  large 
bdemnites  {Meiateutkis  giganieus)  and  terebratulas  ( T.  peropaiis) 
are  worthy  of  notice;  crinoids  and  oonib  wenf  abuildant,  and 
so  also  were  certain  forms  of  Trigonia  (T.  costaia),  Plturotonuuia 
and  Cidaris. 

« 

See  Jurassic;  also  A.  de  Lapparent.  TraiU  de  gfohgie,  vol.  ti. 

gith  ed.,  1906);  and  H.  B.  Woodward,  "The  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
ritain."  voL  iv.,  1894  (Hem,  Ceol.  Survey);  both  works  contain 
references  to  original  papers  (J*  A.  H.) 

BAJOUR,  or  Bajaur,  a  small  district  peopled  by  Pathan 
races  of  Afghan  origin,  in  the  N<^th-West  Fronti^  Province  of 
India.  It  is  about  45  m.  long  by  20.  broad,  and  lies  at  a  hig^ 
level  to  the  east  of  the  Kunar  valley,  from  whidi  it  is  separated 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rugged  frontier  hills,  forming  a  barrier 
easily  passable  at  one  or  two  points.  Across  this  barrier  the  old 
road  from  Kabul  to  India  ran  before  the  Khyber  Pass  was 
adopted  as  the  main  route.  Bajour  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Tsrkani  (Tarkalanri)  Pathans,  sub-divided  into  Mamunds, 
Isaaai,  and  Ismailzai,  numbering  together  with  a  few  Mohmands, 
Utmaufais,  &c.,  about  xoo,ooo.  To  the  south  of  Bajour  is  the 
wild  mountain  district  of  the  Mohmands,  a  Pathan  race.  To 
the  east,  beyond  the  Panjkora  river,  are  the  hills  of  Swat, 
dominated  by  another  Pathan  race.  To  the  north  is  an  inter- 
vening  watershed  between  Bajour  and  the  small  state  of  Dir; 
and  it  is  over  this  watershed  and  through  the  valley  of  Dir  that 
the  new  road  from  Malakand  and  the  Punjab  runs  to  Chitral. 
The  drainage  of  Bajour  flows  eastwards,  starting  from  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  dividing  ridge  which  overlooks  the  Kunar  and 
teimlnating  in  the  Panjkora  river,  so  that  the  district  lies  on 
a  slope  tilting  gradually  downwards  from  the  Kunar  ridge 
to  the  Panjkora.  Nawagai  is  the  chief  town  of  Bajour,  and 
the  khan  of  Nawagai  is  under  British  protection  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  Chitral  road.  Jandol,  one  of  the  northern  valleys 
of  Bajour,  has  ceased  to  be  of  political  importance  since  the 
feOure  of  its  chief,  Umra  Khan,  to  appropriate  to  himself  Bajour, 
Dir,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Kunar  valley.  It  was  the  active 
hostility  between  the  amir  of  Kabul  (who  claimed  sovereignty 
of  the  same  districts)  and  Umra  Khan  that  led,  firstly  to  the 
demarcation  agreement  of  1893  which  fixed  the  boimdary  of 
Afghanistan  in  Kunar;  and,  secondly,  to  the  invasion  of  Chitral 
by  Umra  Khan  (who  was  no  party  to  the  boundary  settlement) 
and  the  siege  of  the  Chitral  f6rt  in  1895. 

An  interesting  feature  in  Bajour  topography  is  a  mountain 
spur  from  the  Kunar  range,  which  curving  eastwards  culminates 
in  the  well-known  peak  of  Koh-i-Mor.  which  is  visible  from  the 
Peshawar  valley.  It  was  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
that  Alexander  found  the  ancient  dty  of  Nysa  and  the  Nysaean 
colony,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysus. 
The  Koh-i-Mor  has  been  identified  as  the  Meros  of  Arrian's 
hbtor3r— the  three-peaked  mountain  from  which  the  god  Issued. 
It  is  abo  interesting  to  find  that  a  section  of  the  Kafir  community 
of  Kamdo^  still  daim  the  same  Greek  origin  as  did  the  Nysaeans; 
•tiD  chant  hymM  t«  tfat  god  who  sprang  from  Ofr  Nyia  (^ 


mountain  of  Nysa);  whilst  they  maintain  that  they  originally 
migrated  from  the  Swat  country  to  thdr  present  habitat  in  the 
lower  BashgoL  Long  after  Buddhism  had  spread  to  Chitral, 
Gilgit,  Dir  and  Swat;  idillst  Ningrahar  was  still  full  of  monasteries 
and  temples,  and  the  Peshawar  valley  was  recognized  as  the  seat 
of  Buddhist  learning,  the  Kafirs  or  Nysaeans  held  their  own  in 
Bajour  and  In  the  lower  Kunar  valley,  whereBuddhismapparently 
never  prevailed.  It  is  probable  that  the  invader  Baber  (who  has 
much  to  say  about  Bajour)  fought  them  there  in  the  early  years 
of  the  1 6th  century,  when  on  his  way  to  found  the  Mogul  dynasty 
of  India  centuries  after  Buddhism  has  been  crushed  in  northern 
India  Ir^  the  destroyer  Mahmud. 

The  Gasetteers  and  Reporta.  of  the  Indian  fovemment  contain 
nearly  all  the  modem  ioloanation  avaftible  about  Bi^^oar.  The 
autobionapby  of  Baber  (by  Lejrden  and  Enkine)  gives  interesting 
details  about  the  country  in  the  i6tb  century.  For  the  connexion 
between  the  Kafirs  and  the  ancient  Nysaeans  of  Swat,  see  R.  G.  S. 
Jewmal,  yol.  vii.,  1896.  {J,  H.  H."*) 

BAJZA,  JOSflPH  (1804^1858)1  Hungarian  poet  and  critic, 
was  bom  at  Sziicsi  iii  1804.  Ifis  earfiest  contributions  were 
made  to  Kisfalud/s  Aurora,  a  literary  paper  of  which  he  was 
editor  from  1830  to  1837.  He  also  wrote  largely  in  the  Krilhcke 
BUUiefj  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  Pigydmezd  or  Observer.  His 
criticisms  on  dramatic  art  were  considered  the  best  of  these  mis- 
cdlaneous  writings.  In  1830  he  published  translations  of  some 
foreign  dramas,  ^usidniisdie' BUkna,  and  in  1835  a  collection 
of  his  own  poems.  In  1837  he  was  made  director  of  the  newly 
established  national  theatre  at  Pest.  He  then,  for  some  years, 
devoted  himself  to  historical  writing,  and  published  in  succession 
tht- Historical  Library  {TMereU  Kfinyvldr),  6  vols.,  1843-1845; 
the  Modem  Plularck  ( Uj  Plutarek),  1845-1847 ;  and  the  Universal 
History  (Vildgtdritei),  1847.  These  works  are  to  some  extent 
translations  from  German  authors.  In  1847  Bajza  edited  the 
journal  of  tl^e  opposition,  EUenOr,  at  Ldpzig,  and  in  March  1848 
Kossuth  madc^  him  editor  of  his  paper,  Kossuth  Hirtapja.  In 
1850  he  was  attacked  with  brain  disease  and  died  in  1858. 

BAKALAI  (Bakal£,  Bangouens),  a  Bantu  negroid  tribe 
inhabiting  a  widfc  tract  of  Frendi  Congo  between  the  river 
Ogow6  and  a*  S.  They  appear  to  be  immigrants  from  the 
south-east,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  connected  radally 
with  the  Galoa,  one  of  the  Mpongwe  tribes  and  the  chief  river- 
people  of  the  Ogow6.  The  Bakalai  have  suffered  mudi  from 
the  incursions  of  thdr  neif^boius  the  Fang,  also  arrivals  from 
the  south-east,  and  it  may  be  that  they  migrated  to  thdr  present 
abode  under  pressure  from  this  people  at  an  earlier  date.  They 
are  keen  himters  and  were  traders  in  slaves  and  rubber;  the 
slave  traffic  has  been  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities. 
Their  women  display  considerable  ingenuity  in  dressing  thdr 
hair,  often  taking  a  whole  day  to  arrange  a  coiffure;  the  hair 
is  built  up  on  a  substructure  of  day  and  a  good  deal  of  false 
hair  incorporated;  a  coat  of  red,  green  or  yellow  pigment  often 
completes  the  effect.  The  same  colours  are  used  to  decorate  the 
hut  doors.  The  villages,  some  of  n^ch  are  fortified  with  pali- 
sades, are  usually  very  dirty;  chlefe  and  rich  men  own  planta- 
tions which  are  dtuated  at  some  distance  from  the  village  and 
to  whieh  their  womenfolk  are  sent  in  times  of  war.  The 
Bakalai  of  Lake  Isanga  cremate  thdr  dead;  those  of  the  Upper 
Ogow£  throw  the  bodies  into  the  river,  with  the'  exception  of 
those  killed  in  war.  The  body  of  a  chief  is  placed  secretly  in  a 
hut  erected  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  the  village  is  deserted 
for  that  night,  in  some  cases  altogether;  the  slaves  of  the 
deceased  are  (or  were)  sacrificed,  and  his  wives  scourged  and 
seduded  in  huts  for  a  week.  *'  Natural "  deaths  are  attributed 
to  the  machinations  of  a  sorcerer,  and  the  poison-ordeal  is  often 
practised.  Of  their  sodal  organization  little  is  known,  but  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  individuals  rdrain  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  some  particular  animal. 

BAKE,  JAM  (r787-i864),  Dutch  philologist  and  critic,  was 
bom  at  Leiden  on  the  tst  of  September  1787,  and  from  1817'to 
1854  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  -at  the 
um'vtfsity.  He  died  on  the  96th  of  Mareh  1864.  Ifis  pifndpal 
works  vrti^Posidonti  RkodU  Btliquiot  Dodrmae  (1810); 
atmtdit  drtiamtit  Didrkf  rft  SiiM«nto«e(««so);  BiHMktn 
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OMm  Nc9a  (iSas-z85trand  Scholka  Hypomm^mtta  (j8^r- 
1863),  a.  collection  of  essays  dealing  mainly  with  Cicero  and  the 
Attic  orators;  Gcero,  D«  LegibusiiB42)  and  De Oratcre (1863); 
the  Rketarka  of  Apsines  and  Longinus  (1849). 

hk  biocnpfay  was  written  <in  Dutch)  by  hia  popU  Bakhniaea  van 
der  Brink  (1865);  for  anappradatioa  ot  hw  senicQa  to  clawira! 


literature  see  L.  MODer,  CuMichU  der  klassischen  PkUologU  fit  den 
JfitierUMden  (1869). 

BAKER,  SIR  BBMAinV  (1840-1907),  English  engineer,  was 
bom  near  Bath  in  1840,  and,  after  receiving  his  early  training 
in  a  South  Wales  ironworks,  became  associated  with  Sir  John 
Fowler  in  London.  He  took  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  railway  (London),  and  in  designing  the  cylindrical 
vessel  in  which  Qeopatra's  Needle,  now  standing  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  London,  wad  brought  over  from  Egypt  to  England 
in  1877-1878.  By  this  time  he  l^ad  already  made  himself  an 
authority  on  bridge-construction,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  engaged  on  the  work  which  made  his  reputation  with  the 
general  public — the  design  and  erection  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 
On  the  completion  of  tt^  undertaking  in  1890  he  was  made 
K.CM.G.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Royal  Society  recognized 
his  scientific  attainments  by  electing  him  one  of  its  fellows. 
Twdve  years  later  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Assuan  dam, 
for  which  he  was  consulting-engineer,  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,- who  also  had  a  large  share  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  widely  adopted  in  London  of  constructing 
intra-urban  ndlways  in  deep  tubular  tunncb  built  up  of  cast 
iron  segments,  obtained  an  extremely  large  professional  practice, 
ranging  over  almost  every  branch  of  dvfl  engineering,  and  was 
more  or  less  directly  concerned  with  most  of  the  great  engineering 
achievements  of  his  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  papers 
on  engineering  subjects.    He  died  at  Pangboume,  Berks,  on  the 

19th  of  May  i907> 

BAKER,  HENR7  (1698-1774),  English  naturalist,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  8th  ofMay  1698.  After  serving  an  ^prentice- 
ship  with  a  bookseller,  he  devbed  a  system  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  practice  of  which  he  made  a  considerable 
fortune.  It  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Daniel  Defoe,  whose 
youngest  daughter  Sophia  he  married  In  1729.  A  year  before, 
■nder  the  name  of  Henry  Stonecastle,  he  was  associated  with 
Defoe  in  starting  the  Universal  Spectator  and  Weekly  Journal. 
In  X740  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  contributed  many  memoirs  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  latter  society,  and  in  1744  received  the 
Copley  gold  medal  for  microscopiol  observations  on  the  crystal- 
lization of  saline  particles.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1754,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  its  secretary. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  November  1774.  Ampng  his 
publications  were  The  Microscope  made  Easy  (1743),  Employment 
fo^tkfi  Microscope  (1753),  and  several  volumes  of  verse,  original 
and  translated,  including  The  Universe^  a  Poem  intended  to 
restrain  the  Pride  oj  Man  (1727).  His  name  is  perpetuated  by 
the  Bakerian  lecture  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  foundation  of 
which  he  left  by  will  the'  sum  of  £xoo. 

BAKER.  SIR  RICHARD  (z568-z644/s)»  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  other  works,  was  probably  bom  at 
Sisainghiust  in  Kent,  and  entered  Hart  HaQ,.  Oxford,  as  a 
commoner  in  1584.  He  left  the  univenity  without  taking  a 
degree,  studied  law  in  London  and  afterwards  travelled  in 
Europe.  In  1593  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Arundel,  in  1594  his  university  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  11.A.,  and  in  1597  he  was  elected  to  parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  East  Grinstead.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by  King 
Tames  L,  in  x6so  ha  acfted  as  high  sheriff  at  Oxfordshire  where 
he  owned  some  proper^,  and  soon  afterwards  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mainwaring,  of  Ightfield, 
Shropshire.  By  making  himself  responsible  for  some  debts  of 
his  infe's  family,  he  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  which  led  to 
the  seizure  of  his  Oxfordshire  property  in  162$.  Quite  penniless, 
be  took  refuge^  the  Fleet  prison  in  1635,  and  was  still  in  con- 
fipMncnt  whea  he  died  on  the  x8th  of  February  1644  (1645). 
fU  was  buried  in  the  chAch  of  St  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Dvring  his  imprisoBment  Baker  spent  his  time  mainly  in' 
writing.  His  chief  work  is  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England 
from  the  Tiwu  of  the  Romans*  Government  unto  the  Deaih  of  King 
James  (1643,  and  many  subsequent  editions).  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch  in  1649,  and  was  continued  down  to  1658  by  E3ward 
Phillips,  a  nephew  of  John  Milton.  For  many  years  the  Chronicle 
was  extremely  popular,  but  owing  to  numerous  inaccuracies  its 
historical  value  is  very  slighL  Baker  also  wrote  Calo  Variegatus 
or  Catoes  Morall  Disiichs^  Translated  and  Paraphrased  by  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  Knight  (London,  1636);  Meditations  on  the 
tardus  Praver  (1637);  Translation^of  New  Epistles  by  Moonsieur 
D'Bahac  (1638);  Apologie  for  Laymen*s  Writing  in  Divinity, 
with  a  Short  Meditation  upon  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  (1641);  Motives 
for  Prayer  upon  the  seaven  dayes  of  ye  tveeke  (1642);  a  transla- 
tion of  Maivetsi^s  Discourses  upon  Cornelius  Tacitus  (1642), 
a^d  TheatrumRedivintm,  or  The  Theatre  Vindicated,  a  reply  to 
the  Histrio-Mastix  of  William  Prynne  (1642).  He  also  wrote 
Meditations  upon  several  of  the  psalms  of  David,  which  have 
been  collected  and  edited  by  A.  B.  Grosah  (London,  1882). 

See  J.  Granger,  Biograpkiad  History  of  England  to  the  Reveintion 
a,ondoo,  1804);  Biog^phia  Britannica,  corrected  by  A.  Kq>pi8 
(Loodon,  1778-1793). 

BAKER,  SIR  SAMUEL  WHITE  (1821-1893),  English  explorer, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  June  1821.  He  was  educated 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Germany.  His  father,  a  West 
India  merchant,  destined  him  for  a  commercial  career,  but  a 
short  experience  of  office  work  proved  him  to  be  entirely  un- 
suited  to  such  a  life.  On  the  3rd  of  August  1843  he  married 
Henrietta  Biddulph  Martin,  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Maisemore, 
Gloucestershire,  and  after  two  ycais  in  Mauritius  the  desire  for 
travd  took  him  in  1846  to  Ceyk>n,  where  in  the  following  year 
he  founded  an  agricultural  settlement  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  a 
mountain  health-resort  Aided  by  his  brother,  he  brought 
emigrants  thither  from  F.n^and,  together  with  choice  breeds  of 
cattle,  and  before  long  the  new  settlement  was  a  success.  During 
his  residence  in  Ceylon  he  published,  as  a  result  of  many  adven- 
turous hunting  expeditions.  The  Rifle- and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon 
(1853),  and  two  years  later  Ei^  Years*  Wanderings  in  Ceylon 
(1855).  After  a  journey  to  Constantinople  and  the  Crimea  in 
Z856,  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  restless  energy  by  undertaking 
the  supervision  of  the  constmction  of  a  railway  across  the 
Dobmdja,  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black  Sea.  After 
its  completion  he  spent  some  months  in  a  tour  in  south-eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  met 
in  Hui^ary  the  lady  who  (in  i860)  became  his  second  wife, 
Florence,  daughter  of  Finnian  von  Sass,  his  first  wife  having  died 
in  z  855.  In  March  z86x  he  started  upon  his  first  tour  of  explora- 
tion in  central  Africa.  This,  in  his  own  words,  was  underuken 
"  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  East  African  escpedition  under  Captains  Speke  and  Grant 
somewhere  about  the.  Victoiia  Lake."  After  a  year  spent  on  the 
Sudan-Abyssinian  border,  during  which  time  he  leamt  Aralnc, 
explored  the  Atbara  and  other  Nile  tributaries,  and  proved  that 
the  Nile  sediment  came  from  Abyssinia,  he  arrived  at  Khartum, 
leaving  that  dty  in  December  1862  to  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile.  Two  moftths  later  at  Gondokoro  he  met  Speke  and 
Grant,  who,  after  discovering  the  source  of  the  Nile,  were 
following  the  river  to  Egypt  Their  success  made  him  fear  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  his  own  eiq>edition  to  accomplish; 
but  the  two  explorers  generously  gave  him  information  which 
enabled  him,  after  sq>arating  from  them,  to  achieve  the  discovery 
of  Albert  Nyanza,  of  ^riiose  existence  credible  assurance  had 
already  been  given  to  Speke  and  Grant  Baker  first  sighted 
the  lake  on  the  X4th  of  March  1864.  After  some  time  spent  in 
the  exploration  of  the  neighbourhood,  during  which  Baker 
demonstrated  that  the  Nile  flowed  through  the  Albert  Nyanza 
-^^f  whose  size  he  formed  an  exaggerated  idea — he  started  upon 
his  retum  journey,  and  reached  Khartum  after  many  ch«:ks 
in  May  X865.  In  the  following  October  he  returned  to  England 
with  his  wife,  who  had  acoompanitd  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  perilous  and  arduous  Journey.  In  recognition  of  the 
aehievcments  by  which  Baker  bad  indteotuUy  linked  hb  name 
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with  the  soludon  of  the  problem  of  the  NQe  sources,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  awarded  him  its  gold  medal,  and  a  simOar 
distinction  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society. 
In  Aijgust  1866  he  was  knighted.  In  the  same  year  he  pubUshcd 
The  Albert  N'yama,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explaralions  of 
the  NUe  Sources,  and  in  1867  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
both  books  quiddy  going  through  several  editions.  In  z868  he 
published  a  popular  story  called  Cast  up  by  the  Sea.  In  1869  he 
attended  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwartls  King  Edward  VII.,  in 
a  tour  through  Egypt  In  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
khcdive  Ismail,  Baker  undertook  the  command  of  a  military 
expedition  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Nile,  with  the  object 
of  suppressing  the  slave-trade  there  and  opening  the  way  to 
commerce  and  civilization.  Before  starting  from  Cairo  with  a 
force  of  1 700  Egyptian  troops — many  of  them  discharged  convicts 
— be  was  given  the  rank  of  pasha  and  major-general  in  the 
Ottoman  army.  Lady  Baker,  as  before,  accompanied  him.  The 
khedive  appointed  him  governor-general  of  the  new  territory  for 
four  years  at  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  expiration  of  that  time  that  Baker  returned  to  Cairo,  leaving 
his  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  new  governor,  Cblonel  Charles 
George  Gordon.  He  had  to  contend  with  innumerable  difficulties 
— the  blocking  of  the  river  by  sudd,  the  bitter  hostility  of 
officials  interested  in  the  slave-trade,  the  armed  opposition  of  the 
natives — but  he  succeeded  in  planting  in  the  new  territory  the 
foundations  upon  which  others  could  build  i^  an  administration. 
He  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  in  1874,  and  in  the  following 
year  purchased  the  estate  of  Sandford  Orleigh  in  South  Devon, 
where  he  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  published  his 
narrative  of  the  central  African  expedition  under  the  title  of 
Jsmailia  (1874).  Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  iSyg  was  the  result  of  a 
visit  to  that  island.  He  spent  several  winters  in  Egypt,  and 
travelled  in  India,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Japan  in  search 
of  big  game,  publishing  in  1890  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways. 
He  kept  up  an  exhaustive  and  vigorous  correspondence  with 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  upon  Egyptian  affairs,  strongly 
opposing  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  and  subsequently 
urging  its  reconqucst.  Next  to  these,  questions  of  maritime 
defence  and  strategy  chiefly  attracted  him  in  his  later  yean. 
He  died  at  Sandford  Orieigh  on  the  30th  of  December  1893. 

See,  besides  his  own  writings.  Sir  Samud_  Bfiker,  a  Memoir,  by 
T.  Douglas  Murray  and  A.  Silva  White  (London,  1895). 

BAKER,  THOMAS  (1656-1740),  English  antiquary,  was  bora 
on  the  14th  of  September  1656  at  Lanchester,  Durham.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Baker  of  Crook,  Durham,  who  won 
fame  in  the  dvil  war  by  his  defence  of  Newcastle  against  the 
Scots.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  at  Dul^ham,  and 
proceeded  thence  in  1672  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
whetp  he  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.  Lord  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Long-Newton  in  his 
diocese  in  1687,  and  intended  to  give  him  that  of  Sedgefield 
with  a  prebend  had  not  Baker  incurred  his  displeasure  by 
refusing  to  read  James  II.'s  Dcclarati<m  of  Indulgence.  The 
bishop  who  disgraced  him  for  this  refusal,  and  who  was  after- 
wards specially  excepted  from  Ma'am's  Act  of  Indemnity,  took 
the  oaths  to  that  king  and  kept  his  bishopric  till  his  death. 
Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  had  opposed  James,  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  William;  he  resigned  Long-Newton  on  the 
1st  Of  August  1690,  and  retired  to  St  John's,  in  which  he  was 
protected  tiU  the  aoth  of  January  I7i6-i7r7,  when  be  and 
one  -  and  -  twenty  others  were  deprived  of  their  fellowships. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Registering  Act  in  1723,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  comity  with  its  requirements  by  registering 
his  annutty  of  £40,  although  that  annuity,  left  him  by  his  father, 
with  £20  per  annum  from  his  elder  brother's  collieries,  was  now 
his  whole  subsistence.  He  retained  a  lively  sense  of  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered;  and  inscribed  himself  in  all  his  own  books,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  he  gave  to  the  coUege  library,  socius  ejectus, 
and  in  some  rector  ejedus.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  college 
as  commoner-master  till  his  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  on 
the  2nd  of  July  1740.  The  whole  of  his  valuable  books  and 
inanuscripts  b«  bec|uetthed  to  the  vnhrenky.^-  The  ody  works 


he  published  were,  Refkdums  on  Learmng,  showing  the  Ini 
sufficiency  thereof  in  its  several  partictdars,  in  order  to  evince  the 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  Revelation  (Lond.,  1709-1710)  and 
the  preface  to  Bishop  fisher's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Margaret^ 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  (1708)— both  without  hlsnaAe. 
His  valuable  mantiscript  collections  relative  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  amounting  to  thirty- 
nine  volumes  in  folio  and  three  ia  (uiarto,  are  divided  between 
the  British  Museum  and  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, — the 
former  possessing  twenty-three  volumes,  the  latter  sixteen  in 
folio  and  three  In  quarto. 

The  life  of  Baker  was  written  by  Robert  Masters  ((Tamb.,  1784), 
and  by  Horace  Walpole  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  worics. 

BAKBR,  VALENTINB  [Bakek  Pasha]  <x827-i887),  British 
soldier,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  {q.v.).  fie 
was  educated  at  Gloucester  and  in  Ceylon,  and  in  1848  entered 
the  Ceylon  Rifles  as  an  ensign.  Soon  transferred  to  the  i2tli 
Lancers,  he  saw  active  service  with  that  regiment  in  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1852-53.  In  the  Crimean  War  Baker  was  present  at  the 
action  of  Traktir  (or  Tchemaya)  and  at  the  fall  of  Sevastopol, 
and  in  1859  he  became  major  in  the  loth  Hussars',  succeeding 
only  a  year  later  to  the  command.  This  position  he  held  for 
thirteen  years,  during  which  period  the  highest  efficiency  of 
his  men  was  reached,  and  outside  the  regiment  he  did  good 
service  to  his  arm  by  his  writings.  He  went  through  the  wars  of 
x866  and  1870  as  a  spectator  with  the  (jerman  armies,  and  in 
1873  he  started  upon  a  famous  journey  through  Khorassan. 
Though  he  was  unable  to  reach  Khiva  the  results  of  the  journey 
afforded  a  great  deal  of  political,  geographical  and  military 
information,  especially  as  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  central 
Asia.  In  1874  he  was  back  in  En^and  and  took  up  a  staff 
appointment  at  Aldcrshot.  Less  than  a  year  later  (^lond 
Baiker's  career  in  the  British  army  came  to  an  imtimely  end. 
He  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  indecent  assault  upon  a  young 
woman  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine.  His  dismissal  from  the  service  was  an 
inevitable  consequence;  it  must  be  stated,  however,  that  Uie  view 
taken  of  the  circumstances  by  good  authorities  was  that  Baker's 
concluct,  when  judged  by  conventional  standards,  admitted  of 
considerable  extenuation.  He  himself  never  opened  his  mouth 
in  self-defence.  Two  years  later,  having  meanwhile  left  England, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Turkey  in  the  war  with  Russia.  At  first 
in  a  high  position  in  the  gendarmerie,  he  was  soon  transferred  to 
Mehemet's  staff,  and  thence  took  over  the  conmiand  of  a  division 
of  infantry.  \^th  this  division  Baker  sustained  the  brilliant 
rearguard  action  of  Tashkessan  against  the  troops  of  Gourko. 
Promoted  Perih  (lieutenant-general)  for  this  feat,  he  continued  to 
command  Suleiman's  rearguard  with  distinction.  After  the  peace 
he  was  employed  in  an  administrative  post  In  Armenia,  where  he 
remained  until  1882.  In  this  year  he  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  newly  formed  Egyptian  army,  which  he  accepted.  On  his 
arrival  at  (5airo,  however,  the  offer  was  withdrawn  and  he  only 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  police.  In  this  post  he 
devoted  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  his  energy  to  the  training 
of  the  gendarmerie,  which  he  realized  would  be  the  reserve  of 
the  purely  military  forces. 

When  the  Sudan  War  broke. out.  Baker,  hastening  with  3500 
men  to  relieve  Tokar,  encountered  the  enemy  imdcr  Osman 
Digna  at  El  Teb.  His  men  became  panic-stridcen  at  the  first 
rush  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep. .  Baker 
himself  with  a  few  of  his  officers  succeeded  by  hard  fighting  in 
cutting  a  way  out,  but  his  force  was  annihilated.  British  troops 
soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Suakin,  and  Sir  Gerald  Graham  took 
the  offensive.  Baker  Pasha  accompanied  the  British  force,  and 
guided  it  In  Its  march  to  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  and  at  the 
desperately-fought  second  battle  of  El  Teb  he  was  wounded. 
He  remained  in  command  of  the  Egyptian  poHce  tmtil  his  death 
in  1887.  Amongst  his  works  may  be  mentioned  Our  National 
Defences  (i860),  War  in  Bulgaria,  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Ex- 
perience (London,  1879),  Clouds  in  the  East  (London,  1876). 

BAKER  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Baker  countj^ 
Ofcgon,  U.S.A*!  about  337  m^E.  by  S.  of  Portland.  JPop.  (189^^, 
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tfiJof'  '  ^00)6663  (lOfj  fQK^il-born);  (1910)6749.  The  city 
is  served  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  by 
the  Suinptef  Valley  railway,  a  short  line  {62  m.)  extending'from 
Baker  City  to  Austin,  Oregon.  Baker  City  lies  in  the  valley  of 
Powder  river,  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  about  3440  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  largest  dt^y 
in  eastern  Oregon,  and  is  the  centre  of  important  mining,  lumber, 
farming  and  livestock  interests.  It  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in 
1865,  became  the  county^scat  in  1868,  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1874.  The  county  and  the  citv  were  named  in  honour  of 
Edward  Dickinson  Baker  (i8iz~i86i),  a  poUtical  leader,  orator 
and  sokiier,  who  was  bom  in  London,  England,  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  in  181$,  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
Illinoisin  184  5-i846and  i849r-i85i , served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  a 
tolonel  (1846-1847),  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  California  and 
later  in  Oregon,  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  x86»-i86i  and  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Virginia,  on  the 
s  1st  of  October  in  1861  ,wh{leservingasacolonel  in  the  Federal  army. 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT  (1725-1795)  English  agriculturist, 
was  bom  at  Dishley,  Leicestershire,  in  1 72 5.  His  father,  a  farmer 
at  the  same  place,  died  in  1760,  and  Robert  Bakewell  then  took 
over  the  management  of  the  estate.  By  vising  a  targe  number 
of  farms  all  over  the  country,  he  had  abready  acquired  a  wide 
theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  stock-breeding;  and 
this  knowledge  he  now  put  to  practical  use  at  Dishley.  His  main 
object  was  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  in  this 
ht  was  highly  successful,  hn  new  Leicestershire  breed  -of  sheep 
Attaining  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  an  international 
reputation,  while  the  Dishley  cattle  (also  known  as  the  new 
Leicestershire  long-hora)  became  aUnost  as  famous.  He  extended 
his  breeding  experiments  to  horses,  producing  a  new  and  particu- 
larly useful  type  of  farm-horse.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
tr^e  in  ram-letting  on  a  large  scale,  and  founded  the  Dishley 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure  purity  of  breed.  The 
value  of  his  own  stock  was  qtnckly  recognized,  and  in  one  year 
lie  made  i  soo  guineas  from  the  letting  of  a  single  ram.  Bake  well's 
agricultural  experiments  were  not  confined  to  stock-breeding. 
His  reputation  stood  high  in  every  detail  of  farm-management, 
ftnd  as  an  improver  of  grass  land  by  systematic  irrigation  he'had 
no  rival.    He  died  on  the  xst  of  October  1795. 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT  (1768-1843),  English  geologist,  was 
bom  in  1 768.  He  vras  an  able  observer,  and  deserving  ot  mention 
fts  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  of  general  and  practical  geology. 
His  IntroducHcn  I0  Geology  (1813)  contained  much  sound  informa- 
tion, and  reached  a  fifth  edition  in  1838.  The  second  edition  was 
translated  and  published  in  Germany,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
editions  were  reprinted  In  America  by  Professor  Silliman  of  Yale 
College.  Bakewell  as  author  also  of  an  InlroditcHon  to  Minera- 
logy (1819),  and  of  Trovds  comprising  Observations  made  during 
a  Residence  in  the  Tarentaise,  &c.  (2  vols.,  1823).  He  died  at. 
Hampstead  on  the  15th  of  August  1843. 

BAKEWELL,  a  market-town  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  river  Wye,  25  m.  N.N.  W. 
of  Derby,  on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  ( 1 901 ) 
a8$o.  Tlie  church  of  All  Saints  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and 
tradition  ascribes  the  building  of  its  nave  to  King  John,  while  the 
western  side  of  the  tower  must  be  older  still.  Witliin  are  some 
admirable  specimens  of  encanstic  tiles,  and  several  monuments  of 
the  Vemott  and  Manners  families;  while  an  ancient  runic  rood- 
stone  stands  in  the  churchyard.  Zinc  and  marUe  are  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  teuton  manufacture  was  established  in 
the  town  by  Sir  Ridiard  Aricwright.  Bakewell  is  noted  for  a 
chatybeate  ^>ring,  of  use  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
there  are  baths  attached  to  it.  A  kind  of  jam-cake,  called  a 
"  Bakewell  pudding,"  gives  another  sort  of  fame  to  the  place. 
The  almshouses,  known  as  St  John's  hospital,  were  founded  in 
x6o3;  and  in  1637  a  free  grammar  school  was  endowed  by  Lady 
Grace  Manners.  Among  modem  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bakewell  and  High  Peak  Institute,  and  the  town  hall  and 
museum.  On  Castle  Hill,  in  the  vicinity,  are  the  remains  of  an 
earthwork,  said  to  have  been  raised  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  924. 
.Wthhi  the  parish  are  included  the  mansions  of  Burton  Cloaes 


and  Castle  Hill.  Two  mUes  from  the  town,  asiidst  beautiful 
gardens  and  meadows,  Is  Haddon  Hall.  To  the  east  lies  the 
magnificent  domain  of  Chatsworth.  The  scenery  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  both  the  Wye  and  the  Derwent  valleys,  is  very 
beautiful;  the  village  of  Eyam  (pronounced  Eem)  near  the 
Derwent  may  be  noticed  as  q>edally  picturesque.  The  plague 
of  1665,  carried  hither  from  London,  almost  depopulated  this 
vttlage,  and  the  name  of  the  rector,  William  Mompesson, 
attracted  wide  notice  on  account  of  his  brave  atten^;>ts  to 
combat  the  outbreak. 

BAKHCHI-8ARAI  (Turk,  for  "  gaxden-palace  "),  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  situated  in  a  narrow  goiige 
in  the  Crimea,  ao  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Simferopol.  From  the 
close  of  the  1 5th  century  down  to  1 783  ft  was  the  residence  of  the 
Tatar  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and  its  streets  wear  a  decidedly 
oriental  look.  The  principal  building,  the  palace,  or  Kkan-sarai, 
was  originally  erected  in  1519  by  Abdul-Sahal-Ghirai,  destroyed 
in  1736,  and  restored  at  Potemkin's  command  for  the  reception 
of  Catherine  II.  Attached  to  it  is  a  mausoleum,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  khans.  There  are  in  the  place  no  fewer 
then  thirty-six  mosques.  The  population  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  Tatars.  Bakhchi-sarai  manufactures  morocco,  sheep- 
skin cloaks,  agricultural  implements,  sabre^and  cutlery.  Pop. 
(1897)  12,955.  Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  is  Chufut-Kaleh 
Cor  Jews*  city),  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  Karaite  Jews  of 
the  Crimea,  situated  on  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  cliffs;  it  is 
now  deserted  except  by  the  rabbi.  Between  Bakhchi-sarai  and 
Chufut-kaleh  is  the  Uspenskiy  monastcry.clinging  likeaswallow's 
nest  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  scene  of  a  great  pilgrimage 
on  the  15th  (29th)  of  August  every  year. 

BAKHMUT,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekateri- 
noslav,  near  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  136  m.  E. 
of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  It  owed  its  origin  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Z7th  century  to  the  discovery  of  salt-springs,  and  not^ 
produces  coal,  salt,  alabaster  and  quicksilver,  and  manufactures 
steel  rails.     Pop.  (1897)  I9»4i6." 

BAKHTiARI,  one  of  the  great  nomad  tribes  of  Persia,  whose 
camping-grounds  are  in  the  hilly  district,  known  as  the  Bakhti&ri 
province.  This  province  extend  from  Chaharmahal  (west  of 
Isfahan)  in  the  E.,  to  near  Shushter  in  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
Luristan  in  the  N.  by  the  Dizful  river  (Ab  i  Diz),  and  in  the  S 
touches  Behbahan  and  Ram  Hormuz.  The  Bakhtiilri  are  divided 
into  the  two  great  divisions  Haft-lang  and  Chahar-lang,  and  a 
number  of  branches  and  clans,  and  were  known  until  the  15th 
century  as  the  "  Great  Lurs,"  the  "  Little  Lurs  '*  being  the  tribes 
settled  in  the  district  now  known  as  Luristan,  with  Khorrem^b&d 
as  capital.  According  to  popular  tradition  the  Lurs  originally 
came  from  Syria  in  the  loth  century,  but  it  is  now  held  that  they 
were  in  Persia  long,  perhaps  fifteen  centuries,  before.  They  speak 
the  Lur  language,  a  Persian  dialect.  The  Bakhti&ri  nimiber  about 
38,000  or  40,000  families,  under  200,000  souls,  while  the  area  of 
the  district  occupied  by  them  is  about  25,000  sq.  m.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  they  could  put  20,000  well-equipped 
horsemen  into  the  field,  but  in  consequence  of  misrule  and  long- 
lasting  feuds  between  the  different  branches,  which  the  govern- 
ment often  fostered,  or  even  instigated,  the  district  has  become 
poor,  and  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  find  4000  horsemen.  The 
province  is  under  the  govemor-general  of  Arabistan,  and  pays  a 
yearly  tribute  of  about  £5000.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bakhtiiri  in 
1897,  having  obtained  the  shah^a  permission  for  improving  the 
road  between  Shuahter  or  Ahvkz  and  Isfahan,  an  iron  suspension 
bridge  with  a  span  of  1 20  ft.  was  erected  over  the  Karun  river  at 
Gud&r  i  BuUitek;  another,  with  a  span  of  70  f  t*,  over  the  B&xuft 
river  at  Pul  i  Am&rat;  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Karun  at 

Do-pu-Uin. 

For  accounts  of  the  BakhtiAri  see  Mrs  Bishop  (Isabella  Bird). 
Journeys  in  Persia  attd  Kurdistan  (London,  1893)'  ^-  ^  Bode, 
Travels  in  Luristan  (London,  1841):  Lord  Curzon,  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Question,  vol.  ii.  281-301  (London.  1892);  Sir  H.  Layard. 
Early  Adventures  in  Persia  (London,  1894).  (A.  H.-S.) 

BAKING,  the  action  of  the  verb  '♦  to  bake,"  a  word,  in  various 
forms,  common  to  Teutonic  languages  (cf.  Ger.  bachen),  meaning 
to  cook  by  dry  heat.    **  Baking  "  is  thus  priu^y  applied  to 
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Uk(  pcoees  ol  prepariog  bftftd,  aad  it  abo  applied  to  the  harden- 
ing by  heat  or  '*  firing  "  of  pottery,  earthenware  or  bridu^  (See 
Bread;  Cebamics  and  Brick.) 

BAKU  (t.e.  "speaker,"  from  0iMt  a -general  name  for  the 
inspired  prophets  and  dispensers  of  orades  who  flourished  in 
Greece  from  the  8th  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  Suidas  mentions 
three:  a  Boeotian,  an  Arcadian  and  an  Athenian.  The  first, 
who  was  the  inoat  famous,  was  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
the  nymphs  of  the  Corydan  cave.  His  orades,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  extant  in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  were  written  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  were  considered  to  have  been  strikingly 
fulfilled.  The  Arcadian  was  said  to  have  cured  the  women  of 
Sparta  of  a  fit  of  madnrfts.    Many  of  the  orades  which  were 

current  under  his  name  have  been  attributed  to  Onomacritus. 
Herodotus  viit.  30,  77,  ix.  43:   PausaniaB  iv.  27,  ix.  17,  x.  12; 
~  tG6r"      "'        '    -f    •     '    ' — - 


Schd.  Aristopb.  Pax,  1070;  see  UOttling,  Opusada  Academica  (1869). 

BAK6cZ,  TAMAS.  Cardinal  (1442-1521),  Hungarian  ecdesi- 
astic  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  a  wagoner,  adopted  by  his 
unde,  who  trafaied  him  for  the  priesthood  and  whom  he  succeeded 
as  rector  of  T6td  (1480).  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  King  Matthias  I.,  who  made  him  bishop  of 
Gyor  and  a  member  of  the  royal  council  (1490).  Under 
Wladislaus  n.  (1490-15 16)  he  became  successivdy  bishop  of 
Eger,  the  richest  of  the  Hungarian  sees,  archbishop  of  Esztergom 
(1497),  cardinal  (1500),  and  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(1510).  From  1490  to  his  death  in  1521  he  was  the  leading 
statesman  of  Hungary  and  mainly  responsible  for  her  foreign 
policy.  It  was  soldy  through  his  efforts  that  Himgary  did  not 
accede  to  the  league  of  Cambrai,  was  consistently  friendly  with 
Venice,  and  formed  a  family  compact  with  the  Habsburgs.  He 
was  also  the  only  Magyar  prelate  who  seriously  a^ired  to  the 
papal  throne.  In  1513,  on  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  he  went  to 
Rome  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  his  own  election 
as  pope.  He  was  recdved  with  more  than  princdy  pomp,  and 
all  but  succeeded  in  his  design,  thanks  to  his  extraordinary 
adroitness  and  the  command  of  an  almost  unlimited  bribing-fund. 
But  Venice  and  the  emperor  played  him  false,  and  he  failed. 
He  returned  to  Hungary  as  papal  legate,  bringing  with  him  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  proclaiming  a  fresh  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
But  the  crusade  degenerated  into  a  jacquerie  which  ravaged 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  much  discredited  Bak6cz.  He  lost 
son^e  of  his  influence  at  first  after  the  death  of  Wladislaus,  but 
continued  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  at  court,  till  age  and  infirmity 
confined  him  almost  entirdy  to  his  hotise  in  the  last  three  years 
6f  his  life.  Bak6cz  was  a  man  of  great  ability  but  of  no  moral 
principle  whatever.  His  whole  life  was  a  tissue  of  treachery. 
He  was  false  to  his  benefactor  Matthias,  false  to  Matthias's  son 
J&nos  Corvinus  {q.v.),  whom  he  chicaned  out  of  the  throne,  and 
false  to  his  accomplice  in  that  transaction,  Qdten  Beatrice. 
His  rapadty  disgu^ed  even  an  age  in  which  every  one  could 
be  bouj^t  and  sold.  His  attempt  to  incorporate  the  wealthy 
diocese  of  Ttansylvania  with  his  own  primatial  province  was 
one  of  the  prindpal  causes  of  the  q>read  of  the  Reformation 
In  Hungary.  He  left  a  fortune  of  many  millions.  ICs  one  re- 
deeming feature  was  a  love  of  art;  his  own  cathedral  was  a 
veritable  Pantheon. 

See  Vifanos  Fimknoi.  Tam6s  BakSa  (Hung.)  (Budapest,.  1880). 

(r.n7b.) 

BAKU  [AbQ  *Ubaid  *Abdallah  ftm  *Abd  ul-'AHa  vl-Bakri], 
(1040-1094),  Arabian  geogn4>her,  was  bom  at  Cordova.  His 
bcst-kndwn  work  is  the  dictioiiary  of  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  poets,  with  an  introduction  on  the  seaU  of  the 
Arabian  tribes.  This  has  been  edited  by  F.  WOstenfdd 
(GMthigen,  1876^x877).  Another  of  his  works  was  a  general 
geography  of  the  world,  which  exists  in  manuscript.  The  part 
referring  to  North  Africa  was  edited  by  M'G.  de  Slane  (Alters, 

1857)- 

See  C.  Brockdnann's  GesdL  der  Arab,  LUkroim  (Welnar.  1898). 
voLLp.  476. 

BAKUt  a  government  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  stretching 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  41*  $if  to  j8*  30' 
N.  lat,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Elisavetpol 
and  the  proyiiicc^of_P«fhestan,  and  on  the  S.  1^,  I^^^^l. 


indudes  the  Kuba  plain  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the  Caucafua; 
the  eastern  extremity  of  that  range  from  the  Shad-dagh  (13,960 
ft.)  <nd  the  Baxardyuz  (14,727  ft.)  to  the  Caspian,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  Apsheron  peniiuula;  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Kura 
and  Aras  on.  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  narrow  coast-bdt 
between  the  Anti-Oucasus  and  the  Caspian.  The  last^mentioned 
region  lies  partly  round  the  KixO-agach  Bay,  <^)eoing  to  the 
south.  Area  of  government,  15,172  sq.  m.  Both  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  are  very  fertile  aod  wdl  irrigated,  with  fine  forests, 
fields  of  rice  and  other  cereals,  and  flourisliing  gardens.  The 
sleppes  of  the  Kura  are  also  fertile,  but  require  artificial  irriga- 
tion, cspedally  for  cotton.  In  addition  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding,  the  vine  and  mulberry  are  extensivdy  grown.  The 
Apsheron  peninsula  is  dry  and  bare  of  vegetation;  but  within 
it  are  situated  the  famous  petroleum  wdls  of  Baku.  These, 
which  go  down  to  depths  oi  700  to  1700  ft,  yidd  crude  naphtha, 
from  which  Uie  petroleum  or  kerosene  is  distilled;  while  the 
heavier  residue  {masut)  is  used  as  lubricating  oil  and  for  fud, 
for  instance  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Transcaspian  railway. 
Whereas  in  1863  the  output  was  only  5500  tons  of  crude  naphtha, 
in  1904  it  amounted  to  9,833,600  tons;  but  business  was  much 
injured  by  a  serious  fire  in  1905.  The  oil-fidds  lie  around  the 
town  of  Baku:  the  largest,  that  of  Balakhany-Sabtindii-Romany 
(6  sq.  m.),  is  8|  m.  north  of  the  town;  that  of  Bibi-Eybat,  is 
3I  m.  south;  the  "  black  town  "  (Nobd's)  is  2  m.r-aouth-east; 
and  beyond  the  last  names  is  the  ^'  white  town  "  (Rothschild's). 
The  lighter  oil  is  conveyed  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea  in  pipes, 
and  is  there  shipped  for  eiq>ort;  the  heavier  oils  reach  the  same 
port  and  the  pMts  of  Novorossiysk  and  Poti,  also  on  the  Black 
Sea,  in  tank  railway-cars.  At  Surakhani,  13  m.  east  oi  the  town, 
is  the  now  disused  temple  of  the  Parsee  fire-wor8hi|^>ers^  who 
were  attracted  thither  by  th^  natural  fountains  of  inflammihle 
gas. 

The  government  is  divided  into  six  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Baku  (the  capital  of  the  government),  Geok-chai 
(pop.  2247  in  1897),  Kuba  (15,346),  Lenkoran  (8768),  Salyany 
(10,168),  in  district  ci  Jevat,  and  Shemakha  (20,008).  The 
pi^ulation  numbered  828,511  in  1897,  of  whom  the  major  part 
were  Tatars;  other  races  were  Russians,  the  Iranian  tribes 
of  the  Tates  (89,519)  and  Talysh  (34t994)»  Armenians  (52,933) 
and  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  known  as  Kurins. 

BAKU,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
in  Russian  Tiranscaucasia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
of  Apsheron,  in  40^  21'  N.  and  49**  50^  E.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  the  south  Russian  railway  system  at  Beslan,  the  junction 
for  Vladikavkaz  (400  nu),  via  Derbent  and  Petrovsk,  with  Batum 
(560  m.)  and  Poti  (536  m.)  on  the  Black  Sea  via  Tifiis.  A  long 
stone  quay  next  the  harbour  is  backed  by  the  new  town  climbing 
«q>  the  slopes  behind.  To  the  west  is  the  old  town,  consisting  <^ 
steep,  narrow,  winding  streets,  and  presenting  a  deddedly  oriental 
appearance.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  native  khans, 
built  in  the  i6th  century;  the  mosques  of  the  Persian  shahs, 
built  in  1078  and  now  converted  into  an  arsenal;  nearer  the  sea 
the  "  maidens'  tower,"  transformed  into  a  lighthouse;  and  not 
far  from  it  remains  of  ancient  walls  projecting  above  the  sea, 
and  showing  traces  of  Arabic  architecture  of  the  9th  and  loth 
centuriea.  Beside  the  harbour  are  engineering  works,  dry  docks 
and  barracks,  stores  and  workshops  bek>nging  to  the  Russian 
Caspian  fleet.  Besides  the  petroleum  refineries  the  town  possesses 
oil-works  (for  fud),  flour-mills,  sulphuric  add  works  and  tobacco 
factories.  Owing  to  its  excellent  harbour  Baku  is  a  chief  depot 
for  merchandise  coming  from  Persia  and  Transcaspia-— raw 
cotton,  silk,  rice,  wine,  fish,  dried  fruit  and  timber— and  for 
Russian  manufactured  goods.  The  climate  is  extreme,  the 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  bdng  58*  F.,  for  January  38**, 
for  July  80";  annual  rainfall  9*4  in.  A  wind  of  exceptional 
violence  blows  sometimes  from  the  N.N.W.  in  winter.  Pop. 
(i860)  13,381;  (1897)  "2.«53;  («90o)  I79,U3.  The  town  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  geographer,  Masudi,  in  the  loth  century. 
From  1 509  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians.  The  Russians 
captured  it  from  them  in  1723,  but  restored  it  in  1735;  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  Russian  .empire-  in  1806,    la  I904»i90||. 
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In  consequence  of  the  general  politiod  anarchy,  aerious  conflicts 

took  place  here  between  the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians,  and 

two-thirds  of  the  Balakhani  and  Bibi-Eybat  oil-works  were 

burned. 

Sec  Marvin.  The  Reghnof  the  Etertui  Fin  (ed.  1891)  and  J.  D. 
Henry,  Bakut  an  Eventful  Biskny  (1906}.  (P.  A.  K.) 

BAKUNIH.  MIKHAIL  (1814-1876),  Russian  anarchist,  was 
bom  of  an  aristocratic  family  at  Torjok,  in  the  government  of 
Tver,  in  1 8 14.  As  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he  saw  service 
in  Poland,  but  resigned  Us  commission  from  a  disgust  of  despotism 
aroused  by  witnessing  the  repressive  methods  employed  against 
the  Poles.  He  proceeded  to  Germany,  studied  Hegel,  and  soon 
got  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  young  German  movement 
In  Berlin.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Proudhon 
and  George  Sand,  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief 
Polish  exiles.  From  Paris  he  journeyed  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time,  taking  an  active  share  in  all  socialistic 
movements.  While  in  Switzerland  he  was  ordered  by  the  Russian 
government  to  return  to  Russia,  and  on  his  refusal  his  property 
was  confiscated.  In  1848,  on  Ms  return  to  Paris,  he  published 
a  violent  tirade  against  Russia,  which  caused  his  expulsion  from 
France.  The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  gave  him  the 
opportimity  of  entering  upon  a  violent  campaign  of  democratic 
agitation,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  Dresden  insurrection 
of  1849  he  was  arrested  and  condenmed  to  death.  The  death 
sentence,  however,  was  conunuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
•nd  he  was  eventually  handed  over  to  the  Russian  authorities, 
by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  and  finally  sent  to  eastern  Siberia 
fai  1855.  He  received  permission  to  remove  to  the  Amur  region, 
whence  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  making  his  way  through  Js^ian 
and  the  United  States  to  England  in  x86i.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  exile  in  western  Europe,  principally  in  Switzerland. 
In  1869  he  founded  tiie  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  which,  how- 
ever, dissolved  in  the  same  year,  and  joined  the  International 
ig.v.).  In  1870  he  attempted  a  rising  at  Lyons  on  the  principles 
afterwards  exemplified  by  the  Paris  Commune.  At  the  Hague 
congress  of  the  International  in  1872  he  waa  outvoted  and 
expelled  by  the  Marx  party.  He  retired  to  Lugano  in  1873 
and  died  at  Bern  on  the  rath  of  June  2876. 

Nothing  can  be  dearer  or  more  frank  and  comprehensive  in 
its  destructiveness  than  the  revolutionary  anarchism  of  Baktmin. 
He  rejects  all  the  ideal  ^rstems  in  every  name  and  shape, 
from  the  idea  of  God  downwards;  and  every  form  of  external 
authority,  whether  emanating  from  the  will  of  a  sovereign  or  from 
iniversal  suffrage.  *'  The  liberty  of  man,"  he  says  in  his  Dieu 
«i  f£l<a.(pnh)i^td  posthumously  in  x88a)  ** consists  solely  in 
this,  that  he  obe3rs  the  laws  of  nature,  b^usc  he  has  himself 
recognized  them  as  such,  and  not  because  they  have  been  imposed 
upon  him  externally  by  any  foreign  will  whatsoever,  human 
or  divine,  collective  or  individual."  In  this  way  will  the  whole 
problem' of  freedom  be  solved,  that  natural  laws  be  ascertained 
by  scientific  discovery,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  be  universally 
diffused  among  the  nuisses.  Natural  laws  being  thus  recognized 
by  every  man  for  himself,  he  cannot  but  obey  them,  for  they  are 
the  laws  also  (rf  his  own  nature;  and  the  need  for  political 
organization,administration  and  legblation  will  at  once  disappear. 
Nor  will  he  admit  of  any  privileged  position  or  dass,  for  "  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  privilege  and  of  evtiy  privileged  position  to 
kiD  the  intellect  and  heart  of  man.  The  privileged  man,  whether 
he  be  privileged  politically  or  economically,  is  a  man  depraved 
in  intellect  and  heart."  In  a  word,  we  object  to  2XL  legislation, 
an  authority,  and  all  influence,  privileged,  patented,  offidal 
and  legal,  even  when  it  has  proceeded  from  universal  suffrage, 
convinced  that  it  must  always  turn  to  the  profit  of  a  dominating 
and  exploiting  minority,  against  the  interests  of  the  immense 
majority  enslaved."  Bakunin's  methods  of  realizing  his  revolu- 
tionary programme  arc  not  less  frank  and  destructive  thah  his 
princi^es. .  The  revolutionist,  as  he  would  recommend  him 
to  be,  is  a  consecrated  man,  who  will  allow  no  private  interests 
or  feelings,  and  no  scruples  of  rdigion,  patriotism  or  morality,  to 
turn  him  aside  from  his  mission,  the  aim  ci  which  is  by  all  avaiUble 
aieans  to  overturn  the  existrogsodety.      (See  Anaschisil) 


BA-RWIRI.  a  Bantu  nation  of  German  Cameroon,  West 
Africa.  According  to  tradition  they  are  migrants  from  the 
eastward.  The  "  Brushmen,"  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  are  grouped  in  about  sixty  sq>arate  dans.  They  are  a 
livdy  intdligent  people,  brave  filters  and  daring  hunters,  and 
in  their  love  of  songs,  music  and  elocution  are  superior  to  many 
negro  races.  Their  domestic  affections  are  stvongly  developed. 
Their  chief  physical  peculiarity  is  the  great  disparity  between 
the  size  and  complexion  of  the  sexes,  most  of  the  women  bdng 
much  shorter  and  far  lighter  in  colour  than  the  men.  The  Ba- 
Kwiri  are  generons  and  open-handed  among  themselves;  but 
the  law  of  blood  for  blood  is  merdlesdy  fulfilled,  even  in  cases  of 
acddental  homidde.  Their  religion  is  ancestor- worship  blended 
with  witdicraft  and  ma^c.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil 
qiirits,  those  oi  the  forests  and  seas  bdng  eq>edally  feared.  In 
common  with  their  neighbours  the  Dualla  (q.v.)  the  Ba-Kwiri 
possess  a  curious  drum  langnage.  By  drum-tapping  news  is 
conveyed  from  clan  to  dan.  '  Slaves  anid  women  are  not  allowed 
to  master  this  language,  but  all  the  initiated  are  bound  td  repeat 
it  so  as  to  pass  the  messages  OB.  The  BapKwiri  have  also  a  bom 
language  peculiar  to  themsdves. 

BALA*  a  market-town  and  urban  district  oi  Merionedishire, 
N.  Wales,  at  the  north  end  of  Bala  Lake,  17  nu  NX.  of  Polgelley 
(Dolgellau).  Pop.  (1901)  1554.  It  is  little  more  than  one  wide 
street.  Its  manufactures  are  flannd,  stoddngs,  f^ves  and 
hosiery  (for  which  it  was  w^  known  in  the  i8th  century).  The 
Tower  of  Bala  (some  30  ft  high  by  50  diameter)  is  a  tumul\is 
or**'  nooat-hill,"  formerly  .thoui^t  to  mark  the  sitte  of  a  Roman 
camp.  The  theological  college  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  the  grammar  school  (endowed),  vdiich  was  founded  in  17x3; 
are  the  chief  features,  together  with  the  statue  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles,  the  distinguished  theological  writer,  to  whom 
was  largdy  due  the  foundation  of  die  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodety.  Bala  Lake,  the  largestin  Wales  (4  m.  long  by  some  |  m. 
wide),  is  subject  to  sudden  and  dangecousr  floods,  deep  and  dear, 
and  ftdl  of  pike,  perch,  trout,  ed  and  gwymad,  Ihe  gwyniad 
{CaregOHus)  is  peculiar  to  certain  waters,  as  those  of  Bala  Lake, 
and  is  fully  described  by  Thonoas  Pennant  in  his  Zoology  (1776). 

The  lake  {Llyn  Tegid)  is  crossed  by  the  Dee,  local  tradition 
having  it  that  the  waters  of  the  two  never  mix,  like  those  of 
Alpheus  and  the  sea. 

BALAAM  (oor^  Bil*am;  BaKa&fi;  Vg.  Balaam;  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  is  uncertain),  a  prophet  in  the  Bible. 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Bern,  was  a  Gentile  seer;  he  appears  in  the 
history  oi  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  east  of  Jordan,  at  the  dose  of  the  Forty  Years'  wandering, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan. 
Israd  had  conquered  two  kings  <A  eastern  Palestine — Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  Balaam  to  curse  Israd;  Balaam 
came  after  some  hesitation,  but  when  he  sought  to  curse  Israd 
Yahweh  compelled  him  to  bless  them. 

The  main  passage  concerning  Balaam  in  Num.  xxii-xxv.;  it 
consists  of  a  na^ative  which  serves  as  a  framework  for  seven 
oracular  poems,  the  first  foiur  bdng  of  some  length  and  the  last 
three  very  brief.  The  story  Is  doubtless  based  on  andent 
traditions,  current  in  various  f<Hrms;  the  Old  Testament  ref  aences 
are  not  wholly  consistent. 

The  narrative  in  Num.  zxiL  ff.  is  hdd  to  be  compiled  with 
editorial  additions  from  the  two  andent  documents  (900-700  B.C.) 
commonly  denoted  by  the  qrmbols  J  and  E.  The  distribution 
of  the  material  between  the  two  doctunents  is  uncertain;  but 
some  such  scheme  as  the  following  is  not  improbable.  The 
references  to  portions  the  <mgin  of  which  is  e^>ecially  uncertain 
are  placed  in  brackets  (). 

The  present  narrative,  therefore,is  not  reaUy  a  smgle  continuous 
story,  but  may  be  resolved  into  two  older  accounts.  In  combin- 
ing these  two  and  using  them  as  a  framework  for  the  poems, 
the  compilers  have  altered,  added  and  omitted.  Naturally, 
when  both  documents  made  statements  which  were  neariy 
identical,  one  mig^t  be  omitted;  so  that  neither  account  need 
be  given  in  full  in  the  composite  passage.  The  two  older  acooilnts, 
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as  Car  as  they  are  given  here,  may  have  run  somewhat  thus: 
restorations  of  supposed  omissions  are  given  in  square  brackets  [). 
'  (i)  J.  xxii.  ^b-sa  to  "  Beor  "  (5c  to  "  to  the  land  "—7,  11,  17, 
t8).  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  ala/med  at  the  IsraeKte  conquests, 
sends  ^ers  of  Moab  and  Midian  to  Balaam,  son  of  Beor,  to  the 
land  of  Amman,  to  induce  him  to  come  and  curse  Israel  He 
sends  back  word  that  he  can  only  do  what  Yahweh  commands. 

The  bad  of  Ammon.  The  current  Hebrew  Text  has  the  land  of 
awuHO.tM  at  EV,  "  h'ls  people."  but  Arnmon  h  read  by  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  Versions  and  some  Hebrew 
MSS..  and  is  accepted  by  many  inodem  scholars. 

xxiL  22-ss^  to  "  Balaam,  "  also  "  Go  "  and  "  So  Balaam 
went.'*  Nevertheless  Balaam  sets  out  with  two  servants  to  go 
to  Balak,'but  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  meets  him.  At  first  the 
Angel  is  seen  only  by  the  ass,  which  arouses  Balaam's  anger  by 
its  efforts  to  avoid  the  Angel.  The  ass  is  miraculously  enabled 
to  sptak  to  Baham.  Yahweh  at  last  oiables  Balaam  to  see  the 
Angel,  who  tells  him  that  he  would  have  slaiA  him  but  for  the  ass. 
Balaam  offers  to  go  back,  but  is  told  to  go  on. 

Speaking  animals  are  a  common  feature  of  folk-lore;  the  only 
other  case  m  tlMS  Old  Testament  is  the  serpent  in.  Eden.  Maimonides 
suggested  that  the  episode  of  the  An^el  and  the  conversation  with 
the  ass  is  an  account  of  a  vision;  eimi^r  views  have  been  held 
by  E.  W.  Hengst«iberg  and  other  Christian  scholars.  Otlwrs,  «.£. 
Volck  in  Hauck's  ReaUncyklopadu  {,$.  "  Bileam  "),  regard  the  sute- 
ments  about  the  ass  speaking  as  figurative;  the  ass  brayed,  and 
Bah^m  tranakited  the  sound  into  words.  The  ordinary  Uteral 
Interpretation  is  more  probable;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
authors  of  the  Pentateuch  intended  the  story  to  be  taken  as  his- 
torical In  its  details.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  exact  accuracy 
of  such  narratives  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  faith; 
no  such  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  the  creeds  and  confessions. 

xziL  56,  39,  zziv.  X,  3,  X0-X4,  95.  Balak  meets  Balaam  and 
they  go  together  [and  offer  sacrifices];  Balaam,  however,  blesses 
Israel  by  divine  inspiration;  Balak  remonstrates,  but  Balaam 
reminds  hun  of  his  message  and  again  blesses  Israel  Then 
Bdaam  goes  home.  (For  the  relation  of  the  poems  to  J's 
Larrative,  see  below.) 

(ii.)  E.  xxii.  s,  3^  5b  "  to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river,*'  8-10, 
X9-x6,  X9-2I,  37a,  to  "unto  me,"  38.  Bakk,  king  of  Moab, 
alanned  at  the  conquests  of  Israel,  sends  the  princes  of  Moab  to 
Balaam  at  Peihcr  on  the  EuphratMi  that  he  may  come  and  curse 

Israel 

A.  Jercmias,  Das  AlU  TestamttU  im  Ltckte  des  alten  OrUnU, 
p.  278,  adopts  Marquart's  view  that  the  "  River  "  ijtahar)  is  the  so- 
called  "  River  "  (better  "  Ravine  "  nahal)  of  Egypt  or  Musri,  on 
the  southern  frontier  of  Judea.  So  too  Winckler,  in  the  new  edition 
of  E.  Schradcr's  DU  KtUinscknfUn  und  das  Alte  Testament.  It  has 
been  usual  to  keep  nahar  and  take  it  in  its  orduiary  sense  when  used 
absolutely,  «■«.  the  Euphrates,  and  to  identify  Pc/Aor  with  a  Pfttnf 
on  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 
Shalmaneser  11.    Deut.  xxiii.  4  places  Pethor  in  Mesopotamia. 

God  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  and  forbids  him  to  go.  The 
princes,  return  and  report  to  Balak,  who  sends  them  back  to 
put  further  pressure  on  Balaam.  God  in  another  dream  per- 
mits him  to  go,  on  condition  that  he  speaks  what  God  tells  him. 
He  goes  with  the  princes  of  Moab.  Balak  meets  them,  and 
Balaam  warns  him  that  he  can  only  speak  what  God  tells  him. 

xxii.  40,  41,  xxiii.  1-6,11-17.  Balak  offers  sacrifices,  but 
Yahweh  inspires  Balaam  with  a  blessing  on  Israel  Balak 
remonstrates  and  Balaam  explains.  They  try  to  get  a  more 
favourable  result  by  sacrificing  on  a  different  spot,  and  by 
pbdng  Balaam  on  the  top  of  Pisgah  to  view  I^cl,  but  he 
is  again  compelle4  to  bless  Israel  After  further  remonstrances 
and  explanations  (Balaam  goes  home].  (For  the  relation  of  the 
poems  to  B's  narrative,  see  below.) 

Deut.  xxiii.  3-6*  summarizes  Ps  account  of  this  incident, 
adding,  however,  the  feature  that  the  Ammonites  were  associated 
with  the  Moabitcs,  possibly  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  the 
reference  to  Ammon  in  J.  Joshua,  in  hfe  farewell  speech  to  the 
Israelites,*  also  refers  to  this  episode.  The  Priestly  Code*  has 
a  different  story  of  Balaam,  in  which  he  advises  the  Midianites 
h^TV  they  may  bring  disaster  on  Israel  by  seducing  the  people 

'  Ofioted  Nch.  xiH.  i  f.      '  Josh.  xxiv.  9,  10.  E;  cf.  Micah  vi.  5. 

*  Num.  xxxl  8  (quoted  Jom.  suit.  27),  16.  These  references  are 
bot  ni-c)  >iurily  inconsistent  with  JB;  but  they  are  probably  based 
on  an  indei>cndent  tradidoo.  The  date  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  ca. 
400  B.C. 


from  their  loyalty  to  Yahweh.    Later  on  he  is  slain  in 
battle,  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Midian. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Edom,^ 
Bcla,  son  of  Beor,  is  a  corruption  of  Balaam,  and  that,  therefore, 
one  form  of  the  tradition  made  him  a  king  of  Edom. 

The  Poems  fall  into  two  groups:  the  first  four,  in  xxiiL  L- 
xxiv.  19,  are  commonly  regarded  as  ancient  Jlyrics  of  the  earfy 
monarchy,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon,  which  J  and 
E  inserted  in  their  narrative.  Some  recent  critics,'  howevei; 
are  inclined  to  place  them  in  the  post-exilic  period,  in  which  case 
a  late  editor  has  substituted  them  for  earlier,  probably  less 
edifying,  oracles.  But  the  features  which  ^re  held  to  indicate 
late  date  may  be  tiue  to  editorial  revision. 

The  first  two  are  found  in  an  B  setting,  and  therefore,  if 
ancient,  formed  part  of  B. 

The  First,  xxiii  7-xo,  prophesies  the  unique  exaltation  ol 
Israel,  and  its  countless  numbers. 

The  Second,  xxiii.  X8-24,  celebrates  the  moral  virtue  of  Isiaelf 
the  monarchy  and  its  conquests. 

Again  the  second  couple  are  connected  with  J. 

The  Third,  xxiv.  3-9,  also  celebrates  the  gloiy  and  conquests 
of  the  monarchy. 

Agag,  in  verse  7,  can  hardly  be  the  Amalekite  king  of  i  Sam. 
XV.;  Amalek  was  too  small  and  obscure.  The  Septuagint  and 
other  Greek  Versions  and  Sam.  Pent,  have  Cog,  which  would 
imply  a  post-exilic  date,  cf.  Esek.  xrxix.  Probably  both  Agsg 
and  Gog  are  textual  corruptions.  Og  has  been  suggested,  but 
does  not  seem  a  great  improvement. 

The  Fourth^  xxiv.  14-19,  announces  the  coming  of  a  king, 
possibly  David,  who  shall  conquer  Edom  and  Moab. 

The  remaining  poems  are  usually  regarded  as  later  additiofis; 
thus  the  Oxford  Bexaicuch  on  Num.  xxiv.  20-24.  "  '^^  ihte» 
concluding  oracles  seem  irrelevant  here,  being  concerned  neither 
with  Israel  nor  Moab.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  were  added 
to  bring  the  cycle  up  to  seven." 

The  Fifth,  xxiv.  20,  deals  with  the  ruin  of  Amalek.  It  is  of 
uncertain  date;  if  the  historical  Amalek  is  meant,  it  may  be 
early;  but  Amalek  may  be  symbolical. 

llie  Sixth,  xxiv.  21  f.,  deals  with  the  destructk>n  of  the  Kenite 
state  by  Assyria;  also  of  imcertain  date,  Assyria  being,  according 
to  some,  the  ancient  realm  of  Nineveh,  according  to  others  the 
Selcudd  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  also  called  Assyria. 

The  Seventh,  xxiv.  23  f.,  speaks  of  the  coming  of  ships  from 
the  West,  to  attack  Assur  and  "Eber";  it  may  refer  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great  An  interesting, 
but  doubtful,  emendation  makes  this  poem  describe  the  ruin 
of  Shamal,  a  state  in  N.  W.  Syria. 

In  the  New  Testament  Balaam  is  cited  as  a  type  of  avarice  ;5 
in  Rev.  ii.  14  we  read  of  false  teachers  at  Pergamum  who  held 
the  "  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling- 
block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication." 

Balaam  has  attracted  much  interest,  alike  from  Jews,  Christians 
and  Mahommedans.  Josephus^  paraphrases  the  story  more  sua, 
and  speaks  of  Balaam  as  the  best  prophet  of  his  time,  but  with 
a  diq>osition  ill  adapted  to  resist  temptation.  Pbilo  describes 
him  in  the  Life  of  Moses  as  a  great  magician;  elsewhere'  he 
speaks  of  "  the  sophist  Balaam,  being,"  i.e.  symbolizing,  "  a 
vain  crowd  of  contrary  and  warring  opinions";  and  again' 
as  "a  vain  people";  both  phrases  being  based  on  a  mistaken 
etymology  of  the  name  Balaam.  The  later  Targums  and  the 
Talmuds  represent  him  as  a  typical  sinner;  and  there  are  the 
usual  worthless  Rabbinical  fables,  e.g.  that  he  was  blind  of  one 
eye;  that  he  was  the  Elihu  of  Job;  that,  as  one  of  Pharaoh's 
counsellors,  he  was  governor  of  a  dty  of  Ethiopia,  and  rebelled 
against  Pharaoh;  Moses  was  sent  against  him  by  Pharaoh  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  stormed  the  city  and  put  Balaam  to 
flight,  &c.  &c 

*  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 

*  For  names  and  reasons,  see  Gray.  NtmAers,  ^14. 

*  2  Peter  ii.  16,  17  (also  refers  to  the  ass  speabng).  Jude  xL 

*  Ant.  iv.  &  '  Quod.  Det.  Fotiori^iiO.      •Ut  Ckernk.,  §  to. 
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OiriMttIf  Mough^theRftbtdnical  CV^aQcut)  identification  of 
Bakani  with  Laban,  Jacob's  fathcr^^n-Iaw,  has  b6en  revived, 
from  a  veiy  diflkvent  standpoint,  by  a  modern  critic.^ 

The  Mahommedans,  also,  have  various  fables  concerning 
Balaam.  He  ms  one  of  the  Anakira,  or  giants  of  Palestine; 
he  read  the  books  of  Abraham,  where  he  got  the  name  Yahweh, 
by  virtue  of  whidi  he  predicted  the  future,  and  got  from  God 
whatever  he  asked.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Arabic 
wise  man,  commonly  called  Lu<pnan  (f.v.),  is  identical  with 
Balaam.  The  names  of  their  fathers  are  alike,  and  '*Luqman  " 
means  dtMmrtr,  swailowtrt  a  meaning  whidi  mi^t  be  got  out  of 
BaUam  by  a  popular  etymology. 

If  we  might  accept  the  various  theories  mentioned  above, 
Balaam  would  appear  m  one  source  of  J  as  an  Edomite,  in  ano  ther 
as  an  Ammonite;  in  E  as  a  native  of  the  south  of  Judah  or 
possibly  as  an  Aramaean;  in  the  tradition  followed  by  the 
Priestly  Cbde  probably  as  a  Midianite.  All  these  peoples  either 
betong  to  the  Hebrew  stock  or  are  closely  connected  with  it. 
We  may  conclude  that  Balaam  wns  an  ancient  figure  of  traditions 
originally  common  to  all  the  Hebrews  and  their  allies,  and  after- 
wards appropriated  by  individual  tribes;  much  as  there  are 
various  St  Georges. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  Balaam  narratives  for  the  history 
of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  recognition  by  J  and  E  of  the  genuine 
hispiration  of  a  non  Hebrew  prof^ct  Yahweh  is  as  much  the 
God  of  Balaam  as  he  is  of  Moses.  Probably  the  original  tradition 
goes  back  to  a  time  when  Yahweh  was  recognized  as  a  deity  of 
a  circle  of  connected  tribes  of  which  the  IsraeHte  tribes  formed 
I  part.  But  the  retention  of  the  story  without  modification  may 
imply  a  continuous  recognition  through  some  centuries  of*  the 
tdea  that  Yahweh  revealed  his  will  to  nations  other  than  Israel. 

Apparently  the  Priestly  Code  ignored  this  feature  of  the  story. 

Takbg  the  narratives  as  we  now  have  them,  Baldam  is  a 

companion  figure  to  Jonah,  the  prophet  who  wanted  to  go  where 

he  was  not  sent,  over  against  the  prophet  who  ran  away  from 

Ihe  mission  to  which  he  was  called. 

BiBtroCRAPHT.— Ewald,  Gesekichte  des  Volkes  Tarnd*,  B<f.  il. 
p.  298;  Hengstenberg's  Die  Gesekichte  BUeams  und  seine  Weis- 
sagHtt^en  (1842} ;  the  comroentancs  on  the  scriptural  passages, 
especially  G.  B.  Cray  on  Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.";  and  the  articles 
on  "  Balaam  "  (Bilcam)  in  Hamburger's  ReatcncydopMie  fUr  Bihcl 
und  Talmud,  Hastings^  Bible  DicL,  Black  and  Cheyne's  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblicct  Herozog'Hauck's  Realencyldopddie.  For  the  analysis 
into  earlier  documents,  scealso the  Ox/ordJE/exoieucA,  EstUo  Carpenter 
and  Harford-Battersby.  (\V.  H.  Be.) 

BALADHURI  (AbC-l-' Abbas  Ahmad  ibn  YahyA  xbh  Jabir 
aLtBaladhubI),  Arabian  historian,  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  though 
^is  sympathies  seem  to  have  been  strongly  with  the  Arabs,  for 
Mas'Qdl  refers  to  one  of  his  works  in  which  he  refuted  the 
Shu'abites  (see  Abu  'Ubaida).  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
caliphs  al-Mutawakkil  and  al-Must^'in  and  was  tutor  to  the  son 
of  al  Mu'tazz.  He  died  in  893  as  the  result  of  a  drug  called 
balddkur  (hence  his  name).  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  the  Putah  ul-Bulddn  (Conquests  of  Lands),  edited  by  M.  J. 
de  Goeje  as  Liber  expugnaHonis  regionum  (Leiden,  1870 ;  Cairo, 
igoi).  This  work  is  a  digest  of  a  larger  one,  which  is  now  losL 
It  contains  an  account  of  the  early  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
the  early  caliphs.  Bal&dhur!  is  said  to  have  spared  no  trouble  in 
collecting  traditions,  and  to  have  visited  various  parts  of  north 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  for  this  purposQ;  Another  great  historical 
.work  of  his  was  the  ylnjdfr  ul-AshrdJ  (Genealogies  of  the  Nobles), 
'of  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  forty  parts  when  he  died. 
Of  this  woric  the  eleventh  book  has  been  published  by  W. 
Ahlwardt  (Greifswald,  1883),  and  another  part  is  known  in 
manuscript  (see  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vol. 
zxxviiL  19.  3S2«4o6).  He  also  made  some  translations  from 
Persian  into  Arabic  (G.  W.  T.) 

BALAOHAT  {ue.  "  above  the  gkals  or  passes,"  the  highlands), 
«  district  of  British  India  in  the  Nagpur  division  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  the  town 
ofBurha.  The  district  con  tains  an  area  of  3 13  2  sq.m.  It  forms 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  central  plateau  which  divides  the 

*T.  Steoemagel.  Eiawonderung  der  israeiitixhen  Sidnme  (1901).    i 


provhice  from  east  to  west.  These  highlands,  formeiiy  known 
as  the  Raigarh  Bichhia  tract,  remained  desolate  and  neglected 
until  1866,  when  the  district  of  Balaghat  was  formed,  and  the 
country  opened  to  the  industrious -and  enterprising  peasantry 
of  the  Wainganga  valley.  Geographi^aliy  the  district  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  parts : — (i)  The  southern  lowlands,  a  slightly 
undulating  plahi,  compaeativdy  well  cultivated  and  drained  by 
the  Wainganga,  Bagh,  Deo,  Ghisri  and  Son  rivers.  (2)  The 
Icmg  narrow  valley  known  as  the  Mau  Taluka,  lying  between  the 
hills  and  the  Wainganga  river,  and  comprising  a  long,  narrow, 
irregular-shaped  lowland  tract,  intersected  by  hill  ranges  wb4 
peaks  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  i\uniBg  generally  from 
north  to  south.  (3)  The  lofty  plateau,  in  whidi  is  situated  the 
Raigarh  Bichhia  tract,  comprising  irregular  ranges  of  hiUs» 
broken  into  numerous  valleys,  and  generally  rumiing  from  east 
to  west  The  highest  points  in  the  bills  of  the  district  are  a« 
follows: — Peaks  above  LanjS,  3300  or  2500  feet;  Tepagarh  hiU, 
about  2600  ft ;  and  Bhainsaghat  range,  about  3000  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  in  the  district  are  the  Wainganga,, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Bag^,  Nahra  and  XJdtal ;  a  few  smaller 
streams,  such  as  the  Masmar,  the  Mahkara,  &c. ;  and  the 
Ban  jar,  Halon  and  Jamunia,  tributaries  of  theNerbudda,  which 
drain  a  portion  of  the  upper  plateau.  In  the  middle  of  the  igtii 
century  the  upper  part  of  the  district  wa&  an  impenetrable 
waste.  About  that  time  one  Lachhman  Naik  established  (he 
first  villages  on  the  Paraswara  pkiteau.  But  a  handsome 
Buddhist  temple  of  cut  stone,  belonging  to  some  remote  period, 
is  suggestive  of  a  civilizaticm  'vi^iich  had  disappeared  before 
historic  times.  The  population  hi  1901  was  336,521,  showmg  a 
decrease  of  15  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects  of  famine.  A 
large  part  of  the  area  is  still  covered  with  forest,  the  most  valuable 
timb^-tree  being  sai.  There  are  few  good  roads.  The  Gondiai 
Jubbulpore  line  of  the'  Bengal'Nagpur  railway  traverses  the 
Wainganga  valley  in  the  west  of  the  district  The  district 
suffered  very  severely  from  the  famine  of  1896-1897.  It  suffered 
again  in  1900,  when  in  April  the  number  of  persons  relieved  rose 
above  too,ooo. 

BALA6UBR«  VICTOR  (1824-1901),  Spanish  politician  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  on  the  i  ith  of  December  1824,  and 
was  educated  at  the  univeraQr  of  his  native  town.  His  precocity 
was  remarkable ;  his  first  dramatic  essay,  Pepin  djoroiado,  was 
placed  on  the  Barcelona  stage  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age» 
and  at  nineteen  he  was  publicly  "  crowned  "  after  the  production 
of  his  second  play,  Don  Enrique  d  Dadiwto.  From  1843  to  i368 
he  was  the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Barcelona,  and  as  pro«> 
prietor  and  editor  of  El  ConaHer  did  much  to  promote  the 
growth  of  local  patriotism  in  Catalonia.  But  it  was  not  till  1857 
that  he  wrote  his  first  poem  hi  Catalan--^  copy  of  verses  to  the 
Virgin  of  Montsernu.  Henceforward  he  frequently  adopted  the 
pseudonjrm  of  '^  lo Trovador  de  Montserrat ";  in  1859  he  helped  t» 
restore  the  "  Juegos  Florales,"  and  in  1861  was  proclaimed  tfies^e 
de  gay  saber.  He  was  removed  to  Madrid,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  political  life,  and  in  1867  emigrated  to  Provence.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella,  he  returned  to  Spain,  represented 
Manresa  in  the  Cortes,  and  in  1871-1872  was  successively 
minister  of  the  colonies  and  of  finam:e  He  resigned  office  at  tkie 
restoratien,  but  finally  followed  his.  party  &i  rallying  to  tlie 
dynasty ;  he  was  appofaited  vice^rtsident  ef  congress,  and  wss* 
subsequently  a  senator.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of 
January  1901.  Long  before  his  death  he  had  become  alibnatod 
from  the  advanced  Odhool  of  Catalan  nationalists,  and  endeav^ 
oured  to  explain  away  the  severe  criticism  >of  Outik  in  which 
his  Historia  de  Catalutla  y  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon  <t 860^1863) 
abounds.  This  work,  like  his  Historia  polilida  y  Ukraria  de  los 
trovadores  (i878-'i879),  is  inaccurate,  partial  aiid  unscientific; 
but  both  books  are  attractively  wrlttoi  and  have  done  great 
service  to  the  cause  which  Balaguer  once  upheld.  As  a  poet  he 
is  imitative :  reminiscences  of  Quintana  are  noticeable  in  his 
patriotic  songs,  of  Zorrilla  in  his  historical  ballads,  of  B3rron  in 
his  lyrical  poems.  He  wrote  too  hastily  to  satiny  artistic  canons ; 
but  if  he  has  the  faults  he  has  also  the  merits  of  a  pioneef,andin. 
Catalonia  his  name  will  eBdure.i' 
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BALAKIREV.  MIU  AilXBlVICH  (1836-  ),  Rttsian 
musical  composer,  was  born  at  Nfjni-Novgorod  on  the  3i8t  of 
Pecember  1856.  He  had  the  advantage  as  a  boy  of  living  with 
Oulibichev,  author  of  a  Idje  of  Mctart,  who  had  a  private  band, 
and  from  whom  Balakirev  obtained  a  valuable  education  in 
music  At  eighteen,  after  a  university  course  in  mathematics, 
fte  went  to  St  Petersburg,  full  of  national  ardour,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Glinka.  Round  him  gathered  C^r  Cui 
(bw  1835),  and  others,  and  in  1862  the  Free  School  of  Music  was 
cstablbhed,  by  which*  and  by  Balakirev's  personal  zeal,  the 
modem  school  of  Russian  music  was  largely  stimulated.  In  1 869 
Balakirev  was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial  chapd  and 
conductor  of  the  Imperial  Musical  Society.  His  influence  as  a 
conductor,  and  as  an  organixer  of  Russian  music,  give  him  the 
place  of  a  founder  of  a  new  movement,  apart  even  from  his  own 
compositions;  which  though  few  in  number  are  remarkable  in 
thefloselves.-  His  works  consfet  largely  of  songs  and  collections 
of  folk-songs,  but  include  a  symphony  (first  played  in  England 
In  1901),  two  83rmphonic  poems  {**  Russia  "  and  "  Tamara  "), 
and  four  overtures,  besides  pianoforte  pieces.  His  orchestral 
works  are  of  the  **  programme^music  "  onler,  but  aU  are  brilliant 
examples  of  the  highly  coloured,  elaborate  style  characteristic 
of  modem  Russian  composers,  and  developed  by  Balakirev's 
disciples,  sudi  as  Borodin  and  Rimsky-Korsokov. 

BALAKIAVA,  a  village  in  the  Crimea,  esst  of  Sevastopol, 
famous  Tor  a  battle  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  action  of  Balaklava 
(October  35th,  1854)  was  brou^t  about  by  the  advance  of  a 
Russian  field  army  under  (}eneral  Liprandl  to  attack  the  allied 
English,  French  and  Turkish  forces  besieging  Sevastopol.  The 
grotmd  on  which  the  engagement  took  j^ce  was  the  Vorontsov 
ridge  (see  CrimSan  War),  and  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  it. 
Lipiandi's  corps  formed  near  Traktir  Bridge^  and  early  on  the 
a  5th  of  October  its  advanced  guard  moved  southward  to  attack 
the  ridge,  which  was  weakly  occupied  by  Turkish  battalions 
behind  slight  entrenchments.  The  two  nearest  British  divisions 
were  put  into  motion  as  soon  as  the  firing  became  serious,  but  were 
prevented  by  their  orders  from  descending  at  once  into  tl^  plain, 
and  the  Turks  had  to  meet  the  assault  of  greatly  superlcH'  numbers. 
They  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the  Russians  quickly  cleared 
the  ridge,  capturing  several  guns,  and  their  first  line  was  followed 
by  a  hesvy  mass  of  cavalry  which  crossed  the  ridge  and  descended 
into  the  Balaklava  plain.  At  this  moment  ibt  British  cavalry 
division  under  the  earl  of  Lucan  was  in  the  plain,  but  their  com- 
mander was  pieventedirom  engaging  the  Russians  by  the  tenor  of 
his  orders.  One  of  his  brigades,  the  Heavy  (4th  and  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  ist,  and  and  6th  Dragoons)  under  Brigadier-(}eneral 
J.  Y.  Scarlett,  was  in  the  Balaklava  plain;  the  odier,  the  Light 
Brigade  under  Lord  Cardigan  (4th  and  X3th  Light  Dragoons 
now  Huisars,  8th  and  zxth  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers)  in  the 
priUey  to  the  north  of  the  Vorontsov  ridg^.  All  these  regiments 
,wwe  very  weak  in  numbers.  The  Russian  cavalry^  mass,  after 
crossing  the  ridge,  moved  towards  Balaklava;  a  few  shots  were 
Ared  into  it  l^  a  Turkish  battery  and  a  moment  later  the  Heavy 
Brigade  charged.  The  attack  waft  impeded  at  first  by  obstacles 
of  gmmd,  but  in  the  mBUs  the  weight  of  the  British  troopers 
yadnally  broke  up  the  enemy,  and  the  charge  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Ouards,  delivered  against  the  flank  of  the  Russian  mass,  was 
-  decisive.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  cavalry  broke  and  fled  to 
the  ridge. '  This  famous  charge  occupied  less  than  five  minutes 
from  first  to  la8t,.ajad  at  the  same  time  some  of  .the  Russian 
squadrons,  attempting  to  charge  the  93rd  Highlanders  (who  were 
flear  Balaklava>  were  met  by  the  steady  volleys  of  the  "  thin  red 
line,"  and  fled  with  the  teat*  .The  defeated  troops  retreated  past 
the  still  inactive  light  BrigiTde,  on  whose  left  a  French  cavalry 
brigade  was  now  posted.  The  Russians  wero  at  this  juncture 
leinioroed  by  a  mixed  force  on  the  Fedukhine  heights;  liprandi's 
infamtxy  occupied  the  captured  ridge,  And  manned  the  guns 
taken  from  the  Turks.  The  cavafay  defeated  by  the  Heavy 
Brigade  was  re-formed  in  the  northern  valley  behind  the  field 
guns,  and  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  wero  on  both  the 
Fedukhine  and  the  Vocontaov  heights.  Thus,  in  front  of  the 
|.ight  Brigade  was  a  vaUey^oveLA  n^  Jong,  at  the  end  of  which 


was  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  tweh^  guna,  and  cm  thd  lidgti  09 
either  side  there  were  in  all  twenty-two  guns,  wkh  cavalry  and 
infantry.  It  was  under  these  ckaimstances  that  an  order  waf 
given  by  the  British  headquarters,  which  led  to  the  chaise  fg^ 
which  above  all  Bcdaklava  is  remembered.  It  was  carr^  tft 
Lord  Lucan  by  Captain  L.  £.  Nolan,  x^  Huaaars,  and  ran  aa 
follows.' — "  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly 
to  the  front  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns 
.  .  .  French  cavahy  is  on  your  left."  Lucan,  seeing  no  ikttempC 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  move  guns,  questioned  Nolan,  who  is 
said  to  have  pdntcd  down  the  valley  to  the  artillery  on  the  plain; 
whereupon  Lucan  rode  to  Lord  Cardigan,  the  commander  of  the 
Li^t  Brigade,  and  repeated  Lord  Raglan's  order  and  Nohm'a 
explanation.  The  Li^t  Brigade  then  advanced  straight  to  iti 
front,  and  soon  came  under  fire  from  the  gims  on  both  flanks. 
Nolan  was  killed,  as  he  rode  across  the  front  of  the  brigade^ 
perhaps  with  t^  intention  of  changing  its  direction  to  the 
Vorontsov  ridge.  Five  minutes  later  the  guns  In  front  began  to 
fire  with  telling  effect.  The  pace  was  increased,  thou^  the 
"  charge  "  was  qot  sounded,  and  Cardigan  and  those  of  his  men 
who  remained  mounted,  rode  up  to  and  through  the  Russian  line 
of  guns.  Small  parties  even  charged  the  Russian  cavalry  in  rear 
and  on  either  fUnk.  The  French  4lh  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  made 
a  dashing  ducrge  which  drove  the  Russians  off  the  Fedukhiae 
heights,  though  at  considerable  loss.  Lucan  hod  meanwhile 
called  up  the  Heavy  Brigade  to  support  the  Light,  but  it  lost 
many  men  and  horses  and  was  quickly  withdra\vn.  Only  two 
formed  bodies  of  theLight  Brigade  found  their  way  back.  The  13th 
Light  Dragoons  mustered  but  ten  mounted  men  at  the  evening 
parade ;  the  brigade  as  a  whole  had  lost  247  men  and  497  horses 
out  of  a  total  strength  of  673  engaged  in  the  charge,  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes  from  first  to  last.  The  two  infantry  divisions 
which  now  approached  the  field  were  again  halted,  and  Liprandi 
was  left  imdisturbed  on  the  Vorontsov  ridge  and  in  poesessioii 
of  the  captured  guns.  The  result  of  the  day  was  thus  unfavour- 
able to  the  allies,  but  the  three  chief  inddcnts  of  the  engagement 
— the  two  cavahry  charges  and  the  fight  of  the  93rd  Highlanden^ 
— gave  to  it  all  the  prestige  of  a  victory.  The  impression  created 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Light  Brigade  was  forcibly  expressed  in 
Tcnn3rson's  well-known  ballad,  and  in  spite  of  the  equally  cele- 
brated  remark  of  the  French  general  Bosquet,  C*est  magnifique 
mats  u  n*esl  pas  la  guerrct  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
moral  effect  of  the  charge  did  not  outweigh  the  very  serious  loss 
in  trained  men  and  horses  involved. 

BALALAIKA,  a  stringed  instmment  said  to  have  retained  its 
primitive  form  unchanged,  very  popular  in  Russia  among  the 
peasants,  more  especially  in  Ukraine.  The  instmment  has  a 
triangular  soundboard  to  which  is  glued  a  vaulted  back,  forming 
a  body  having  a  triangular  base,  enabling  it  to  stand  upright.  To 
the  body  is  added  a  fretted  neck  strung  with  two,  three  or  four 
strings,  generally  so  tuned  as  to  produce  a  minor  chord  when 
sounded  together.  The  strings  are  generally  plucked  with  the 
fingers,  but  the  peasants  obtain  charming  "  glissando  "  effecta 
by  sweeping  the  strings  lightly  one  after  the  other  with  the 
fingers  or  side  of  the  hand.  The  Balalaika  is  common  to  the  Slav 
races,  who  use  it  to  accompany  their  folk-songs  and  dances.  It 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  gipsies  at  mral  festivities  and 
fairs. 

BALANCE  (derived  through  the  Fr.from  the  Late  Lat. 
biianiiaf  an  apparatus  for  weighing,  from  bi^  two,  and  lanx,  a 
dish  or  scale),  a  term  originally  used  for  the  ordinary  beam 
balance  or  weighing  machine  with  two  scale  pans,  but  extended 
to  include  (with  or  without  adjectival  qualification)  other 
apparatus  for  measuring  and  comparing  weights  and  forces.  In 
addition  to  beam  and  spring  balances  (see  Weighing  Machines), 
apparatus  termed  "  torsion  balances,"  in  which  forces  are 
measured  or  compared  by  their  twisting  moment  on  a  wire,  are 
used,  especially  in  gravitational,  electrostatic  and  magnetit 
experiments  (see  Gravitation  and  ELECTROiiETF.a).  The  term 
also  connotes  the  idea  of  equality  or  equalization;  e.g.  in  the 
following  expressions:  "  balance,"  in  bo<^keeping,  the  amount 
which  equalises  the  debit  and  credit  accounU; "  balance  whed*** 
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In  horology,  a  device  for  equalising  the  relaxing  of  a  watch  or 
clock  spring  (see  Clock);  the  "  balancing  of  engines/'  the  art 
of  minimizing  the  total  vibrations  of  engines  when  running,  and 
consisting  generally  in  the  introduction  of  masses  which  Induce 
vibrations  opposed  to  the  vibrations  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
engine. 

BALANCE  OP  POWER,  a  phrase  in  international  law  for 
such  a  "  just  equilibrium  "  between  the  members  of  the  family 
of  nations  as  should  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  becoming 
sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  its  will  upon  the  rest.  Thtf  principle 
involved  in  this,  as  Hume  pointed  out  in  his  Essay  on  fhe  Balance 
of  Power,  is  as  old  as  history,  and  was  perfectly  fomiUar  to  the 
ancients  both  as  political  theorists  and  as  practical  statesmen. 
In  its -essence  it  is  no  more  than  a  precept  of  commonsenae  born 
of  experience  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation:  for,  as 
Polybius  very  clearly  puts  it  (lib.  i.  cap.  83):  "  Nor  is  such  a 
principle  to  be  desi^sed,  nor  should  so  great  a  power  be  allowed 
to  any  one  as  to  make  it  Impossible  for  you  afterwards  to  dispute 
with  him  on  equal  terms  concerning  your  manifest  rights." 
It  was  pot,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  sdcnce  of  international  law  took  shape  at  the  hands  of 
Grotius  and  his  successors,  that  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  formulated  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  dii^omacy. 
According  to  this  the  European  states  formed  a  sort  of  federal 
community,  the  fundamental  condition  of  which  was  the  pre- 
scrvation  of  the  balance  of  power,  i.e.  such  a  dispodtion  of  things 
that  no  one  state  or  potentate  should  be  able  absolutely  to  pre- 
dominate and  prescribe  laws  to  the  rest;  and,  since  all  were 
equally  interested  in  this  settlement,  it  was  held  to  be  the  interest, 
the  right  and  the  difty  of  every  power  to  interfere,  even  by  force 
of  arms,  when  any  of  the  conditions  of  this  settlement  were 
infringed  or  assailed  by  any  other  member  of  the  community.^ 
This  principle,  once  formulated,  became  an  axiom  of  political 
science.  It  was  impressed  as  such  by  F6nelon,  in  his  Ins^udions, 
on  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy;  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Anti-Mackiavel)  it  was  re-stated 
with  admirable  clearness  in  x8o6  by  Friedrich  von  Gentz4n  his 
Fragments  on  the  Balance  of  Power.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the 
coaUtions  against  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  and  the  occasion, 
or  the  excuse,  for  most  of  the  wars  which  desolated  Europe 
between  the  congress  of  Mflnster  in  1648  and  that  of  Vienna 
in  18x4.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
obscured  by  the  scries  of  national  Upheavals  which  have  re- 
modelled the  map  of  Europe;  yet  it  underlay  aU  the  e£Forts 
of  diplomacy  to  stay  or  to  direct  the  elemental  forces  let  loose 
by  the  Revolution,  and  with  the  restoration  of  comparative 
calm  it  has  once  more  emerged  as  the  motive  for  the  various 
poHtical  alliances  of  which  the  ostensible  object  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  (see  Europe:  History). 

An  equilibrium  between  the  various  powers  t^hich  form  the 
family  of  nations  is,  in  fact, — as  Professor  L.  Oppenheim 
(Internak  Law,  i.  73)  justly  points  out — essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  any  international  law.  In  the  absence  of  any 
central  authority,  th6  only  sanction  behind  the  code  of  rules 
established  by  custom  or  defined  in  treaties,  known  as  "  inter- 
national law,"  i»  the  capacity  of  the  powers  to  hold  each  other 
in  check.  Were  this  to  fail,  nothing  could  prevent  any  state 
sufficiently  powerful  from  ignoring  the  law  and  acting  solely 
according  to  its  convenience  and  its  interests. 

See,'  besides  the  works  quoted  in  the  article,  the  standard  books 
on  International  Law  {q.v.),  (W.  A.  P.) 

BALANCE  OP  TRADE,  a  term  in  economics  belonging  originally 
to  the  period  when  the  "  mercantile  theory**  prevailed,  but  still 
in  use,  though  not  quite  perhaps  in  the  same  way  as  at  Its  origin. 
TTie  "  balance  of  trade  *'  was  then  Identified  with  the  sum  of 
the  precious  metals  which  a  country  received  in  the  course  of 
its  trading  with  other  countries  or  with  particular  countries. 
There  was  no  doubt  an  idea  that  somehow  or  other  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals  received  represented  profit  on  the  trading, 
and  each  country  desired  as  much  profit  as  possible.  Princes 
•nd  sovereigns,  however,  with  political  aims  in  view,  were  not 
<  Emericb  de  Vattd,  Le  Droit  its  gens  (Leiden.  1758). 


close  students  of  mercantile  profits,  and  would  probably  have 
urged  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals  as  an  object  of  trade 
even  if  they  had  reallaed  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  ex- 
porting "  money's  worth  "  in  order  to  buy  the  precious  metals 
which  were  desired  for  political  objects.  The  "mercantile 
theory"  was  exploded  by  Adam  Smith's  demonstration  that 
gold  and  silver  were  only  commodities  like  others  with  no  ftpedal 
virtue  in  them,  and  that  they  would  come  into  a  country  when 
there  was  a  demand  for  them,  according  to  the  amount,  in  pro- 
portion to  other  demands,  which  the  country  could  afford  to  pay; 
but  the  ideas  in  which  the  theory  Itself  has  originated  have  not 
died  out,  and  the  Idea  especially  of  a  "  balance  of  trade  "to 
which  the  rulers  of  a  country  should  give  attention  is  to  be  found 
in  popular  discussions  of  business  topics  and  in  politics,  the 
general  notion  being  that  a  nation  is  proq;>erous  when  its  statistics 
show  a  "  trade  balance  "  in  its  favour  and  unprosperous  when 
the  reverse  is  shown.  In  modem  times  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  or  of  exports  over  imports,  shown  in  the  statistics  of 
foreign  trade,  has  also  come  to  be  identified  in  popular  speech  with 
the  "  balance  of  trade,"  and  many  minds  are  no  doubt  imbued 
with  the  ideas  (i)  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is 
bad,  and  (2)  an  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  is  the  reverse, 
beoiuse  the  former  indicates  an  *'  unfavouraUe  "  and  the  latter 
a  "  favourable  "  trade  balance.  In  the  former  case  It  is  urged 
that  a  nation  so  circumstanced  Is  h'ving  on  its  capital.  Exact 
remedies  are  not  suggested,  although  the  idea  of  preventing  or 
hampering  foreign  Imports  as  a  means  of  developing  home  trade 
and  of  thus  altering  the  supposed  disastrous  trade  balance  is 
obviously  the  Idgical  inference  from  thi  arguments.  A  con- 
sideration of  these  ideas  and  of  recent  discussions  about  imports 
and  exports,  appears  accordingly  to  be  needed,  although  the 
"  mercantile  theory  "  is  itself  exploded. 

The  phrase  "  balance  of  trade,"  then,  i^pears  to  be  an  applica- 
tion of  a  trader's  language  in  his  own  business  to  the  larger  affairs 
of  nations  or  rather  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  in  a  nation 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  A  trader  In  his  own  books  sets  his 
sales  against  his  purchases,  and  the  amount  by  which  the  former 
exceed  the  latter  Is  his  trade  balance  or  profit.  What  is  true  of 
the  individual,  it  Is  assumed,  must  be  true  of  a  nation  or  of  the 
aggregate  of  Individual  traders  in  a  nation  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  If  their  collective  sales  amount  to  more  than  their 
coUec^ve  purchases  the  trade  balance  will  be  in  their  favour, 
and  they  will  have  money  to  receive.  Contrariwise,  If  their 
purchases  amount  to  more  than  their  sales,  they  will  have  to 
pay  money,  and  they  will  presumably  be  living  on  their  capital. 
The  argument  fails,  however,  In  many  ways.  Even  as  regards 
the  experience  of  the  individual  trader,  it  Is  to  be  observed  that 
he  may  or  may  not  receive  Ms  profit,  if  any,  in  nooney.  As  a  rule 
he  does  not  do  so.  As  the  profit  accrues  he  inay  invest  it  either 
by  employing  labour  to  add  to  his  machinery  or  warehouses, 
or  by  Increasing  his  stock-in-trade,  or  by  adding  to  his  book 
debts,  or  by  a  purchase  of  stocks  or  shares  outside  his  reguhur 
business.  At  the  end  of  a  given  period  he  may  or  may  not  have 
an  Increased  cash  balance  to  show  as  the  result  of  his  profitable 
trading.  Even  if  he  has  an  increased  cash  balance,  according  to 
the  modem  system  of  business,  this  mi^t  be  a  balance  at  his. 
bankers',  and  they  In  turn  may  have  invested  the  amount  so 
that  there  Is  no  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  of "  hard  money," 
anywhere  to  represent  it.  And  the  argument  (ails  still  further 
when  applied  to  the  transactions  between  nations,  or  rather, 
to  use  the  phrase  already  employed,  between  the  aggregate  of 
Individuals  in  nations  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  a  nation,  or  the  Individuals  of  a  nation,  do  make 
profit  In  their  foreign  trading,  the  amount  may  be  invested  as 
it  accrocs— in  machinery,  or  warehouses,  or  stock-in-trade,  or 
book  debts,  or  stocks  and  shares  purchased  abroad,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  correspondhig  "  balance  of  trade  "  to  bring  home. 
There  Is  no  doubt  also  that  what  may  be  is  in  reality  what  iargely 
happens.  A  prosperous  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  any  country 
implies  a  continuous  investment  by  that  country  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  balance  receivable 
in  actual  gold  and  sSver. 
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In  another  particular  the  argument  also  fails.  In  the  aggregate 
of  individual  trading  with  various  countries,  there  may  some- 
times be  purchases  and  sales  as  far  as  the  individuals  are 
concerned,  but  not  purchases  and  sales  as  between  the  nations. 
For  exaii4>le,  goods  are  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
ammunition  and  stores  and  ships,  which  appear  in  the  British 
returns  as  exports,  and  which  have  really  been  sc^d  by  individual 
British  traders  to  individuals  abroad;  but  these  soles  are  not  set 
off  by  any  purchases  on  the  other  side  which  come  into  the 
international  account,  as  the  set-off  is  a  loan  by  the  people  of  one 
country  to  the  people  or  government  of  another.  Ilie  same  with 
the  export  of  railway  and  other  material  when  goods  are  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railways  or  other  works  abroad. 
The  sales  are  made  by  individuals  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
individuals  abroad;  but  there  is  no  set-ofT  of  purchases  on  the 
other  side.  MuUUis  mutandis  the  same  explanation  appUes  to 
the  remittance  of  goods  by  one  country  to  another,  or  by  indi- 
viduals in  one  country  to  individuals  in  another  to  pay  the 
interest  or  repay  the  capital  of  loans  which  have  been  received  in 
former  times.  These,  are  all  cases  of  the  movement  of  goods 
irreq)ective  of  international  sales  and  purchases,  though  the 
movements  themselves  appear  in  the  international  records  of 
imports  and  exports,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  assumed, 
though  without  any  warrant,  in  the  international  records  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  There  isyet  another  failure  in  the  comparison. 
The  individual  trader  would  include  in  his  sales  and  purchases 
services  such  as  repairs  performed  by  him  for  others,  and  similar 
services  which  others  doior  himself;  but  no  similar  accounts  are 
kept  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  international  trade  such  as 
the  earning  of  freights  and  commissions,  althmigh  in  strictness, 
it  is  obvious,  they  belong  as  much  to  international  trade  as  the 
imports  and  exports  themselves-  which  cannot  therefore  show  a 
complete  **  balance  of  trade." 

The  illusions  which  may  result  then  from  the  ccmfusion  of  ideas 
between  a  balance  of  trade  or  profit,  and  a  balance  of  cash  paid 
or  received,  and  from  the  identification  of  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  or  of  e]q>orts  over  imports  with  the  balance  of  trade 
itself,  though  they  are  not  the  same  things,  hardly  need  descrip- 
tion. The  believers  in  such  illusioDs  are  not  entitled  to  any 
hearing  as  economists,  however,  much  .they  may  be  accepted  in 
the  market-place  or  among  politicians. 

The  "  balance  of  trade  "  and  "  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports"  are  thus  simply  pitfalls  for  the  amateur  and  the 
unwary.  On  the  statistical  side,  moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  be  urged  in  order  to  imprest  the  studoit  with  care  and 
attention.  The  records  of  imports  and  exports  themselves  may 
vary  from  the  actual  facts  of  inlemationai  purchases  and  sales. 
The  actual  values  of  the  goods  imported  and  paid  for  by  the 
nation  may  vary  from  the  pubUshed  returns  of  imports,  which 
are,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  only  estimated  values.  And  so 
with  the  exports.  The  actual  purchases  and  sales  may  be  some- 
thing very  different.  A  so-called  sale  may  prove  abortive 
through  its  not  being  paid  for  at  all,  the  debtor  failing  altogether. 
In  any  case  the  ^lurchases  of  a  year  may  aot  be  paid  for  by  the 
sales  of  the  year,  and  the  "  squaring  "  of  the  account  may  take  a 
long  time.  Sdll  more  the  estimates  of  value  may  be  so  taken  as 
Bot  to  give  even  an  approximately  correct  account  as  far  as  the 
records  go.  -  Thus  in  Uie  plan  followed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
imports  are  valued  as  at  the  port  where  they  arrive  and  exports 
at  the  port  where  th^  aie  despatched  from — a  plan  which  so  far 
places  them  on  an  equal  footing  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
balance  of  trade.  But  in  the  import  and  export  records  of  the 
United  States  a  different  plan  is  followed.  The  imports  are  no 
longer  valued  as  at  the  port  of  arrival  with  the  freight  and  other 
dnrges  inchided,  but  as  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  results 
on  the  balance  of  trade  drawn  out  must  accordingly  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases.  With  other  countries  similar  differ- 
ences arise.  To  deduce  then  from  records  of  imports  and  exports 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  excess  of  imports  or  exports  at 
different  times  is  a  work  of  enormous  statistical  difficulty. 
Ekcettent  iUustrations  will  be  fooixi  in  J.  Holt  Schooling's 
BrUish  Trait  Book  (1908). 


The  country,  which  presents  the  most  interesting  questient  ia 
connexion  with'  the  study  is  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  largely 
preponderating  foreign  trade.  Its  annual  imports  and  exports, 
excludijig  bullion,  exceed  800  millions  sterling,  and  the  bullion 
one  year  with  another  is  1 00  millions  more.  Its  excess  of  imports, 
moreover,  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  19th  century 
gradually  rose  from  a  small  figure  to  180  mil^ms  sterling  annually, 
and  occasioned  the  popular  discussion  referred  to  respecting  an 
"  adverse  "  balance  of  trade,  and  particularly  the  belief  existing 
in  nutny  quarters  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its  capital  The 
result  has  been  a  new  investigation  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  bring 
out  and  present  the  credits  to  which  the  coimtry  is  entitled  in  its 
trade  as  a  shipowner  and  commission  merchant,  and  to  exhibit 
at  the  same  time  the  magnitude  of  British  foreign  investments, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  2000  millions  sterling  and  must  bring 
in  an  enormous  annual  income.  Other  countries  such  as  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  are 
in  the  same  condition,  though  their  foreign  trade  is  not  on  the  same 
scale,  and  similar  rules  apply  to  the  reading  of  their  import  and 
export  accounts.  The  United  States  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
a  country  which  in  the  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century  was 
still  in  the  position  of  a  borrower  and  had  a  large  excess  of 
exports,  though  there  were  signs  of  a  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  New  countries  generally,  such  as  Canada,  Australia 
and  the  South  American  countries,  resemble  the  United  States. 
Comparisons  are  made  dilBcult  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
methods  of  stating  the  figures,  but  that  different  countries  have 
to  be  grouped  according  as  they  are  indebted  or  creditor  countries 
is  undeniable,  and  no  study  of  the  trade  statistics  is  possible 
without  recognition  of  the  underlying  economic  circumstances. 

In  cimclusion  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  main  propositions 
laid  down  as  to  the  balance  of  trade,  (i)  A  "  balance  of  trade  " 
to  the  individual  trader,  from  whose  experience  the  phrase  comes, 
is  not  necessarily,  as  is  supposed,  a  balance  received  or  receivable 
in  the  precious  metals.  It  may  be  invested  as  it  accrues — in 
machinery,  or  warehouses,  or  stock-in-trade,  or  in  book  debts,  or 
in  stocks  and  shares  or  other  properly  outside  the  trader's  business, 
as  well  as  in  cash.  (3)  What  is  true  of  the  individual  trader  is 
also  true  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  a  country.  Cash  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which  they 
may  elect  to  be  paid.  (3)  The  imports  and  exports  recorded 
in  the  statistical  returns  of  a  country  do  not  correspond  with  the 
purchases  and  sales  of  individual  traders,  as  the  sales  especially 
may  be  set  off  by  loans,  while  the  so-called  imports  may  include 
remittances  of  interest  and  of  capital  repaid.  (4)  When  capital 
is -repaid  the  country  receiving  it  need  not  be  living  on  it,  but 
may  be  investing  it  at  home.  (5)  The  foreign  trading  of  countries 
may  also  comprise  many  transactions,  such  as  the  earning  of 
freights  and  commissions,  which  ought  to  appear  in  a  proper 
account  showing  a  balance  of  trade,  as  similar  transactions 
appear  in  an  individual  trader's  account,  but  which  are  not 
treated  as  imports  or  e]q>orts  in  the  statistical  returns  of  a 
nation 's  foreign  trade.  (6)  Import  and  export  returns  themselves 
are  not  the  same  as  accounts  of  purchases  and  sales;  the  values 
are  only  estimates,  and  must  not  be  relied  on  literally  without 
study  of  the  actual  facts.  (7)  Import  and  eq>ort  returns  in 
different  countries  are  not  in  all  cases  taken  at  the  same  point, 
there  being  important  variations,  for  instance,  in  this  respect 
between  the  returns  of  two  great  countries,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  often  compared,  but  are  really 
most  dlfTicult  to  compare.  (8)  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  con- 
spicuous instaiKe  of  a  country  which  has  a  great  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  consequence  of  its  large  lending  abroad  in  former 
times;  while  its  accounts  are  specially  affected  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  services  as  a  tradmg  nation  carrying  passengers  and  goods 
all  over  the  worid,  which  do  not  result,  however,  in  so-called 
"exports."  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  an  indebted  nation,  which  has  or  had  until 
lately  few  or  no  sums  to  its  credit  in  foreign  trade  except  the 
visible  exports.  (9)  The  various  countries  of  the  world  naturally 
fall  into  groups.  The  nations  of  western  Europe,  such  as  France^ 
Germany,  Be^giumj  Holland,  Sweden  i^d  Norway,  ipXi  into  a 
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Inop  with  Gnat  Sritain  n  cnditot  utioni,  whi 
AnitnlBSii  and  the  South  American  counlria  (all  ii 
wilii  the  United  Sutct  as  undevelopeii  and  [odebtei 
So  also  of  other  eaimlnesi  eath  beloagi  naturally  tc 
«  anotbec,  (lo)  Tbe  aem  of  ' 


initely  it 


ling  at  the  ig 


I  credits 


[bancIeriMia  m  always  Co  be  coiuidcmL 

BALAHOGLOSSUS,  ihc  geacnl  name  given  tc 
opaque,  woiRi-likc  animals  which  live  an  ot 
'  '  in  the  land  frem  belwwn 


(R.Cn.) 
nice  life  undo 


to  the  abyssal  regions  of  the  tea.  Thdi  colour  is  usually  some 
tolM  of  yellow  with  dashes  o(  red,  brown  and  green,  and  they 
flequently  emit  a  pungent  odour.  The  name  hii  reference  to 
[he  tongue-sbaped  iDuacuIar  ptobosdi  by  which  the  animal 
works  its  way  through  the  sand  The  pmbotcis  js  not  tt 
oigan  of  loaiiiiotlaii,  being  assisted  by  the  tucceediog  « 
ol  the  body,  the  bucul  segn 
collar.     By  the  waves  of  a 


may  attain  a  great  length,  one  or 
also    muscular,  but    the     tnincal 

pally  to  pTDiDote  the  peristsltic 
conitaetioiis  ot  the  body  by  which 
the  lood  is  carried  through  the  gut. 

closely    associated    with    thai     of 
hKomotlon,   somewhat  as  in    Ibe 
burrowing  eaithwoim;    in  the  ex- 
is  passed  through  tbe  body,  and 
any  nutrient  matter  that  may  ad- 
here to  it  is  extracted  during  its 
passage  through  the  intestine,  the 
cihausted  sand  being  finally  ejected 
through  the  vent  at  the  orifice  of 
the  burrow  and  appearing  at  low 
•^'"Jv  ''"V^CJ"*^     J'™  tide  aa  a  worm  casting.   In  accord- 
ibo«:^utlll''rii"'"'  "«  -ith  tWs  mannei  of  fealing, 
the   moBth   ia  kept   pcrmuently 
cq>en  and  prevented  from  collapsing  by  a  polf  of  skeletal 
cornua  bclongpng  ID  a  iiutentscular  apporalus  (the  nuch^ 
skeleton),  the  body  of  which  lies  within  the  umw  neck  of  tbe 
pnboads;    the  latter  is  inserted  into  (he  collar  and  nuiounded 
by  the  anterior  free  flap  of  this  legmeDt  of  the  body. 

When  first  discovered  by  ].  F.  Eecbicholtz  at  the  Uujhill 
Islands  in  iSij,  Balanetloaiil  wu  described  as  a  worm-lilie 
utimal  belonging  to  the  Echinoderm  order  of  Holothurians  or 
td-cucumbcrs.  In  1S65  Kowalevlky  discovered  that  the  organs 
ol  respiration  conust  oi  numerous  poiis  of  gill-slits  leading  from 
tbe  digestive  canal  through  the  tbickiKsa  of  the  body-wall  to 

placed  by  Cegenbanr  in  a  special  dost  of  Vermes,  the  £nlero- 
pnciMta.  In  i8S3-i£84  Botevn  showed  by  his  embryokwcal 
reaearches  that  the  Enteropncuata  ohjbit  chordate  (verlcbnte) 

OS  well  as  in  regard  UJ  the  rdpiralory  system,  and,  further,  that 
the  gill-slits  an  formed  upon  >  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  gill- 
■UM  of  AmtMitiiu,  being  subdivided  by  tonguiybaia  which 
depend  from  tbe  dorsJ  borders  of  the  alita. 

Cofltm  BH^  Pwm-amaii, — Id  coneapondence  with  the  cri-fvgxnul 
diffcrentialiDn  of  tbe  body  id  ita  BEtstial  coaSguratios,  the  cDclom 
(body-cavity,  perivi«ml  avity]  ii  divided  inro  three  portiona  cora- 
pletely  •epanird  f nun  oireaootlierhy  •eptai— (i)  proboaci*meloni, 
or  fcoc  body-cantyi  (a)  tba  coUarcoetaa.  sr  Mamd  body-cancyi 


t  highly 


e  ocrluded.  and  Anally  the  pore-canals 
^  col  lar- porvs  arc  mnarkoUa  W  thcb' cotvHincy ; 
ig  to  the  Tart  that  they  have  become  adapted  Cv 
>e  inhalation  ol  water  to  render  the  eci<lar  turgid 
There  arc  reasons  for  supporing  that  the  tnuical 
tine  provided  with  porocanaTL  but  aupposed 

.^jclurei  have  only  beni  described  lor  onegrnuL 

rhich  they  lie  near  the  anterior  end  ol  the  truncal  ca< 


£iU(rsii.— Not  oniy'is  tho  coelom  tliii 
(gut,  alifaeotarv  canal, 
hiMcitt-cut   {EicVUani, 


.  .  ibdividcd.  but  thcenrenm 
Bive  tube)  itadf  shows  imHatioM  tf 

nochord.  vidt  n/ni>;    (s)  collar-BuC 
truncal  gut  extending  from  the  coUar 


wcMmL — The  proboscis-gut 


Egiod  of  the  probncis,  through  the  n«:k  into 
ending  blindly  In  from.  Ahhough  an  integral 
as  ceased  to  assist  in  alimentalion,  its  cpiihe- 
^  Lion  and  hypertrophy,  and  iri 


HI  heconiea  more  or  less  vetligioL     It  has, 

-imoTphosed  Into  a  resistant  Bu^ioning  struclt _...^ 

ne  R^eclB  the  norochord  of  the  true  Chordata,  but  probably 


,. , ., t  pouches  and  a  ventral  convexiry  (ventral 

caecum)  which  reni  in  a  concavity  at  the  front  end  of  the  body  ol 
the  nudBl  skeletoa  (fig.  3).  In  some  spcdcs  (Sfinttlidae)  there  ■ 
a  long  capiUary  vcrmuomi  extennon  of  tba  atonocbcrd  ia  Iront. 

The  nuchal  skcMoo  ia  a  non-cdlular  himiBateH  thickening  of  baie- 
ment-memUvie  underiying  that  portion  of  the  stoinochord  which 
lies  between  the  abovo^mrnlioned  pouches  and  the  orihee  into  tho 
throat.  At  the  p»nc  where  the  etomochord  npena  into  tho  buccal 
dvLly  the  nuchal  skelelon  bifnrcalca,  and  (he  two  conua  thus 
pcoduced  pkm  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards  embedded  in 
the  wall  ol  (he  thxoat,  often  giving  rise  to  projecting  ridpes  iliat 

the  wall  of  the  stomochord  (lig.  3) 

Ntiveut  Sytlem, — At  the  baseoi  the  epidermis  (which  is  in  general 
dinted)  there  is  over  tbe  entire  suilace  of  the  body  a  layer  o^aer^'e- 


w  ^yilnfa— At  the  base  S 
ng  immediatcl; 


tn  of  pervcscells 
tacTC  a  medollaiy 
:  and  brhiad  by 


number  ot  small  ck«ed  medullary  cavities,  and  in  others  again  it  la 
obaolete.  In  one  lamily,  the  Plytluiitridiic,  the  medullary  tube  of 
the  collar  is  connected  at  intenneduile  poinM  with  theepiocnnia  by 
mans  of  a  variable  number  of  unpaired  outgrowths  from  ill  dona] 

in  thetkcsal  cpicknniac^_thc  collar,  and  i^ace  tha  nervous  layer  oif 

exact  stgniihcance  of  Ibcoe  mota  b  a  matter  for  sprculatJDn,  but  it 
teems  possible  that  tbey  are  epiphysial  structures  remotely  com- 
poraUc  with  the  uiphyiial  (pintal)  tomplM  of  (he  cruniaie  verte- 
brates, to  aoBCdbnct  with  this  view  thm  would  be  also  loDia 
wobability  in  favour  Of  regard! 


;:-'fej}*ft 


;« 
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CiH-iUa.—Tht  pMimiMl  ol 


defUr  DUTopoDdinf  10 


^TkE^df 


'-  (h«  gUI-ili[>  may  be  Maw 
bntify  H  (o<lowt:-^>)  ll 
pmence  of  two  kind*  < 
branchial  ban  in  all  ipvck 


a  hufidrvd  paii..    ^., 

the  addition  d  new  liUilili 
by  JRtb  perloratioii  at  cba 
poatcrior  end  of  thei^ryiiv 
ihcoi^hout  liTe.  Tbe  cbM 
diffemcea  arc  Ibat  <ii)  the 
**'  tonffiie-bar  \t  (he  eivenFial 
;j;or(an   of   tbe    glll-itil    in 

.n.lhf  "i*Ra"bai"  in   bulk, 
white     in    ^wplisni    ihF 


Bilamiileiii"  are  double:  (ifl  Ilie  longue-liar  in  flnfiiasfiiiiii 

thi»  producinc  a  continuoui  U-ihaped  cMl'  Tbe  nKUing 
tinEgUramtiaM  between  tbe  two  anioiali  may  be  that  wcha 
■n  iniunoeotan  intenRinc  fndalim  iaevolulion.  From 
primitively  «  (he  cHeaiiaToriin  at  ihe  deft  (he  ion|iie-l> 
hive  undcrnng  reduction  and  inaditoition,  becominE  a  kc 
bar  in  AmpUaTia,  lubordiiute  to  the  primarr  ban  in  hh. 

lariiy  and  devrfopment;    flnilty,  in  tbe ■— ■■- 

muid  then  have  completed  iti  Lovoiulio 


Gill-fiitukti  aii  Giil-pam.—On\y  lanly  do  tbe  ^U!-dit>  open 
freHy  and  dlTTCIly  to  (be  exterior  {lig.  l).  In  meet  apenet  of  fla/oaa 
(foJJujeacb  gill-BjiE  nuy  be  uid  to  open  into  i(»  own  atrial  chamber 
or  ^N-pouch;  thia  in  itt  turn  opena  to  the  exterior  by  a  mmule 
pll-pon.     There  are,  theiefore.  aa  nuny  ^ll^poocbei  aa  there  are 

on  each  aideof  tliedonalaapect  of  the  WDTTnina  loD[itiidiiial  aniea 
at  (hebaKnlaBhallowfCroove,  the  branchial  eioove-    Theieapira- 

dilFcrcDE  meana  from  that  adopted  by  ^m^jUHirr,  and  tlUa  dijlrfeiica 
ia  HI  great  that  the  tfaeory  wMeh  leeka  to  eiplaln  it  haa  to  poMulite 
radical  efaaniea  of  alructnrei  function  and  topcciaphy. 

EarMnati  KaKafarSyiCniM.— ItaeenaUfcelytbat  thecoeknk 
pAre<anau  were  orltlnally  eioctHofy  oriaiia.  but  in  the  exJatfng 
EolerMDeuita  the  pore-eanala  (etpcclally  the  collar  canali)  Jiave, 
aa  *e  nave  aeen,  acquired  new  functiont  or  become  veatigial,  and 
the  function  of  excretion  ia  now  mainly  accompliabed  by  a  atruciure 
peculiar  to  the  Enteropneuita  called  the  glomeniliu.  a  vaaculai 
complex  placed  on  citbv  aide  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  alomo- 
chord,  projecting  into  tiie  proboad^ooetoo-  The  vaacuiar  ayatem 
itadf  IS  quite  peculiar,  tsmatinf  of  lacuna*  and  ehanndi  dedituie 
of  endotbellun,  ailuited  within  the  thicknea  of  the  baienient- 
meiabnne  ol  Ihe  body-will,  of  the  nil-wall  and  of  tbe  memieriea. 
The  blood,  which  ia  ■  non-cotpuicular  fluid,  la  propelled  forwurda 
by  the  concnail*  dotaal  vead  and  collected  into  the  central  blood- 
iinua:  thia  He*  over  the  atonnchDrd.  and  i>  autiDundcd  on  Ihiee 
aldn  bv  a  ehieed  veikle.  wllhci>ntraetllewilla,(aUedlh*  peticatdlum 
(rrnWut).  Bythepuliationof  the|iai[»rdialveilcle(hei«i'-  -- 
■■-  -L.  ■ ^  ,Jjj  y^  [,  ^^ —  1 —  .1 1 1—  i_ 

Mir"m 


\o  the  flonwniliia,  (mu  wMc 
set  a  juncdoH  with  the  vntr 


ila  which  (Sect  a  jun 

iniu-iRiminaij  n_ci  m  the  ttunk.     The  VaaLuui  •r«ci-i  uun 

readily  lend  itaelf  to  nwrpbolotfca]  eomparbon  between  uch  wj. 
diHerent  aaimala  aa  Btlimt^uiu  lai  Ampliimi,  and  the  ra 
la  thetcfoee  refenad  to  the  menoln  tiled  at  the  end  of  tUa  ar 


^'lule  loudaioMfit  of  He  or 
ed  with  the  cpidermla  by  than 
an,el1h*c  UBMriiO,  biaeiial  or 


aa  the  Mini  4iKt><tHa 

lion  of  the  pharynx  and 

^anchiai  region.    An  in- 

.  ipcdo  IPlyciadrridat)  of 

ilda  of  the  body  which  ar* 

"- '— eiteea  ao  aa  (o  -— 

indorul  nerve 


Id  mrdultary  il 

lide  ai  well  ai  the  dtinal  niriaca 


e  aprend  out  borilDOC^Iy 


,  Arrow  fram  proboicit-caviiy  dr,  po<tcric> 

Ifc)  paiaiaa  to  left  of  peti-  if.  doraal    ' 
^rdium(pcfVandouElhrou|h  central! 

proboacit  pore-canal.  0.  eHerrnt 


""*    S',  WyofnuchSakeieuil!'" 
ID  paia  fnHn     m,   moulh- 
irough  collar    U.  throat. 

tDllar.coclom    'ii,  toncue-bara, 
Jf ,   trunh  cociom. 


ollhebody«ie.T).  ThcHfoldiB 
Ihev  oniain  Ihe  bulk  of  the  to>x 
of  the  fenital  pleurae  there  ii  a  pa 


CoTTElalcd  a  lib  the  pmem 

,„-,- -_ dl  wall  of  the  gut  in  ihe  poit- 

^anchial  portion  dI  the  branchJo-Beniial  iwion.  andfrofn  Ihe  doraal 
aoelca  made  by  the  pleural  lolda  with  the  body-wall  In  tbe  phaiyw- 
ceS  region:  thrv  pua,  in  their  meat  fully  daveleped  cowlilioa,  to  th* 
tree  border  of  the  genital  pkuia*.    Theae  vaiculai  rneiDbiuea  are 


anenptina  10  anainr  thii  queedon  catecaricslly.  it  nay  be  poinUd 
out  that  within  the  Hmita  of  th*  faiJy  (PljaiafcraA.)  whkh  1* 
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cUoiide  and  hypocUorilai  md  be  devoted  much  tlma  Lo  tlie 
pnibltm  o(  economiadly  obtuning  udi  ud  poiuti  [mm  sea' 
WRtet.  tbougb  here  hit  effoiU  vert  nullified  by  Lhe  discoveiy  of 
the  much  lichcr  lounes  of  lupply  nSoicled  by  the  Stuifurt 
depo&iu.    In  organic  cbeinuUy  he  published  papcn  on  the 

lyl  alcohol,  on  the  cyaaides,  and  on  the  difiaieuci  in 

1  between  nitric  and  uilphuric  elber. 

OUBS,  in  geolofy,  a  eeiici  of  datk  tlitei  and  und- 

bed>  ol  limestone  which  occun  ui  tbe  neighbeuchood 
a(  Bala,  UeiioHIhihire,  North  Wales.  It  was  Snt  dnctibcd  by 
A.Sedgwic1i,  wlio«onsidciedittobethe  upper  panofbisCambiisn 
System.  Ilie  tnies  is  now  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Ordovidan 
Syatem,  above  the  Llindeib  beds.  The  Bala  limestone  is  from 
M  to  40  ft  thkk,  and  is  recognisable  over  most  of  North  Wales; 
It  I)  reguded  ai  the  equivalent  of  the  Coniaton  limestone  ol  the 
LaleDislcict.  ThesericsinthelypeareacDusistsoiihcHimant 
lioKstotie,  a  thin  inconstajit  bed,  which  is  separated  by  1400  ft. 


represented  by  large  contem- 
litic  lava  which  in  the  Enowdan 
et  (hick.    In  South  Wale*  the 


volcanic  ivckl.  The  h 
poraneoiu  deposits  ol  tu 
District  ut  Kveial  the 

rrJxudxu  MHttmU  beds  (Slide  beds,  Redhill  shales  and  s'holo- 
book  limcMOBe),  the  Robeslon  Wathcn  beds,  and  the  Diaano- 
tnfha  ahaks.  The  typical  giaptolites  are,  in  the  upper  put, 
Diuiloffafhu  enafi  and  D,  cemplaiuiiia;  Sn  the  loner  put, 
Pltirttf'h"'  ti't'iirit  and  Dicntmffotlia  Clinioni.  In  Shrop- 
shire tWs  series  i»  rrprestnted  by  Ilie  Caradoc  and  Chirbuiy 
Serita;  in  aouihem  Scotkod  by  ihc  HartfcU  and  Ardmillan 
Seiiea,  and  by  Dmilar  lociu  in  Ireland.  See  CAaasoc  Seuee 
and  OanoviciAH  Svmii. 

BAUtH  (in  the  GkcI  authors,  Balaa;  tbe  later  form  of  the 
pameVologaefles),SasAaniAnlungina.D.  4^4-488,  was  the  brother 
and  successor  of  PCrOz,  who  had  died  in  a  battle  against  the 
Mephthalites  (White  Huns)  who  invaded  Persia  from  the  eisL 
He  put  down  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Zajeh,  and  is  praised  as 
a  mild  and  generous  monarch,  who  made  conceiaions  to  tbe 


after  a  reign  of  four  yean,  deposed  and  blinded,  and  his  nephew, 
Kavadh  I.,  raised  to  the  throne.  (Ed.  M.) 

BJOAMRE,  a  town  and  diltiict  ol  British  India,  in  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  the  principal  one  and  tbe 
administratiye  headquarters  of  tbe  district,  and  is  situated  on 
lhe  light  bank  of  the  river  Burabalang,  about  7  m.  Irom  the 
sea-coastas  the  crow  Bies  and  16  m.  by  the  river,  Thenisa 
aUtion  on  tbe  East  Coast  railway.  The  English  settlement  of 
Balasore,  formed  in  164a,  and  that  of  Pippli  in  its  neighbourhood 
seven  years  eaiitei,  became  tbe  basis  of  the  future  greatness  of  tbe 
British  bi  India,  The  servants  ui  the  East  India  Company  belt 
fortified  thctnselvcs  in  a  strong  position,  and  carried  on  a  brisk 
investment  in  country  goods,  chieBy  cottons  and  musUns.  They 
fiomished  in  spita  of  the  oppresHons  of  the  Mahonmiedao 
governor!,  and  when  needful  asserted  their  claims  to  respect  by 
aima.  In  t6&3,  aflaiia  having  come  to  a  crisis.  Captain  WilUam 
Heath,  commander  of  the  company's  ships,  bombarded  the  town. 
Id  the  i8th  century  Balasoie  rafiidly  declined  in  importance,  on 
account  of  >  dangnous  bai  wl^ch  formed  across  the  mouth  ol 
the  river.  At  present  the  bar  has  1 3  to  rs  It.  of  water  at  qiiing. 
tides,  but  not  more  than  1013  (t,  at  low  water  In  the  dry  season. 
Large  ships  have  to  snchor  outside  in  the  open  roadstead.  Tim 
town  still  possesses  a  largo  maritime  trade,  despite  Ilie  siltiog-up 
of  tbe  river  mouth.    Pop.  (toot)  30,8So. 

The  district  forms  aatrip  of  alluvial  land  betKcen  the  hills  and 
the  sea,  varying  from  about  9  to  34  m.  in  breadth;  area,  >o95 
■q.  m.  The  hill  country  risa  from  tbe  western  boundary  Una. 
The  district  naturally  dividee  itself  into  three  weUnlebned  tracU 
— <i)  The  silt  tract,  aUing  tbe  coast;  [a)  Tbe  arable  tract,  or  riee 
country;  and  (j)  The  submontsne  tract,  or  jungle  lands.  The 
salt  tract  runs  the  whole  way  down  the  coast,  and  forma  a  desolate 
strip  a  lew  miles  broad.  Towards  the  beach  It  rtoes  into  sandy 
ridges,  from  je  to  80  (1,  high,  sloping  inland  and  covered  with  a 
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YegeUtton  of  low  scrab  Jungle.  Sluggish  brackiili  stmms  creep 
along  between  banks  of  fetid  black  mud.  The  sandhills  on  thie 
verge  of  the  ocean  are  carpeted  with  creepers  and  the  wild  con- 
volvulus. Inland,  it  spreads  out  into  prairies  of  coarse  long  grass 
and  scrub  jungle,  which  harbour  wild  animals  in  plenty;  but 
throughout  this  vast  region  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet,  and  only 
patches  of  rice  cultivation  at  long  intervals.  From  any  part  of  the 
salt  tract  one  may  see  the  boundary  of  the  inner  arable  part  of  the 
district  fringed  with  long  lines  of  trees,  from  which  every  morning 
the  villagers  drive  their  cattle  out  into  the  saliferous  plains  to 
graze.  The  salt  tract  is  purely  alluvial,  and  appears  to  be  of 
recent  date.  Towards  the  coast  the  soil  has  a  distinctly  saline 
taste. 

Salt  used  to  be  largely  manufactured  in  the  district  by  evapora- 
tion, but  the  industry  is  now  extinct.  The  arable  tract  lies 
beyond  the  salt  lands,  and  embraces  the  chief  part  of  the  district. 
It  is  a  long  dead-level  of  rich  fields,  with  a  soil  lighter  in  colour 
than  that  of  Bengal  or  Behar;  much  more  friable,  and  apt  to 
split  up  into  small  cubes  with  a  rectangular  cleavage.  Apeniliar 
feature  of  the  arable  tract  is  the  Pais  (literally  cups)  or  depressed 
lands  near  the  river-banks.  They  were  probably  marshes  that 
bave  partially  silted  up  by  the  yearly  overflow  of  the  streams. 
These  pdts  bear  the  finest  crops.  As  a  whole,  the  araUe  tract 
is  a  treeless  region,  except  around  the  villages,  which  are  en- 
circled by  fine  mango,  pipal,  banyan  and  tamarind  trees,  and 
intersected  with  green  shady  lanes  of  bamboo.  A  few  palmyras, 
date-palms  and  screw-pines  (a  sort  of  aloe,  whose  leaves  are  armed 
with  formidable  triple  rows  of  hodt-shaped  thorns)  dot  the 
expanse  or  run  in  straight  lines  between  the  fields.  The  sub- 
montane tract  b  an  imdulating  country  with  a  red  soil,  mudi 
broken  up  into  ravines  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Masses  of 
laterite,  buried  in  hard  ferruginous  clay,  cn^  irp  as  rocks  or 
slabs.  At  Kopari,  in  Kila  Ambohata,  about  9  sq.  m.  are  almost 
paved  with  such  slabs,  dark-red  in  colour,  perfectly  flat  and 
polished  like  plates  of  inm.  A  thousand  mountain  torrents  hai« 
scooped  out  for  themselves  picturesque  ravines,  clothed  with  an 
ever-fresh  verdure  of  prickly  thorns,  stunted  gnarled  shrubs,  and 
here  and  there  a  noble  forest  tree.  Large  tracts  are  covered 
with  sol  jungle,  which  nowhere,  however,  attaint  to  any  groat 
height. 

Balasore  district  is  watered  by  six  distinct  river  systems: 
those  of  the  Subanrekha,  the  Bnrabalang,  the  Jamki,  the 
Kansbans  and  the  Dhamra. 

The  climate  greatly  varies  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  hot  season  lasts  from  March  to  June,  but  is  tempered  by  cool 
sea-breeees;  from  June  to  September  the  weather  is  close  and 
oppressive;  and  from  October  to  February  the  cold  season  brings 
the  north-easterly  winds,  with  co(4  mornings  and  evenings. 

Almost  the  only  crop  grown  is  rice,  which  is  largely  exported 
by  sea.  The  cotmtry  is  exposed  to  destructive  floods  from  the 
hill-rivers  and  also  from  cyclonic  stoim-waves.  The  district  is 
traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  navigaUe  Orissa 
coast  canal,  and  also  by  the  East  Coast  railway  from  Calcutta 
to/Madras.  The  seaports  of  Balasore,  Chandboli  and  Dhamra 
conduct  a  very  large  coasting  trade.  The  exports  are  almost 
confined  to  rice,  which  is  sent  to  Ceylon,  the  Maldives  and 
Mauritius.  The  imports  c<Misist  of  cotton  twist  and  piece 
goods,  mineral  oils,  metals,  betd-nuts  and  salt.  In  1901  the 
popxUation  was  1,071,197,  an  increase  of  9  %  in  the  decade. 

BALASSA*  BAUMT,  Bakon  of  KincO  and  Gyasmat  (xS51*- 
1594),  Magyar  lyric  poet,^as  bom  at  K€kkd,  and  educated  by 
the  reformer,  P6ter  Bomemissza,  and  by  his  mother,  the  highly 
gifted  Protestant  zealot,  Anna  Sulyok.  His  first  woric  was  a 
translation  of  Michael  Bock's  WUrtxgertUin  fUr  dU  krancken 
SeeUn,  to  comfort  his  father  while  In  prison  (i  570-1573)  for  some 
politloil  offence.  On  h»  father's  release,  Billnt  accompanied 
him  to  court,  and  was  also  present  at  the  connuttion  diet  of 
Pressburg  in  x  573.  He  then  joined  the  army  and  led  a  merry  life 
at  the  fortress  of  Eger.  Here  he  fell  violently  in  love  with  Anna 
Losonczi,  the  dau^ter  of  the  hero  of  Temesv&r,  and  evidently, 
from  his  verses,  his  love  was  not  unrequited.  But  a  new  mis- 
tress speedily  dragged  the  ever  mercurial  youth  away  from  her. 


and  deeply  wounded,  iSttit  gave  lier  liMuT  to  Itrfsztif  ttngnadl 
Naturally  Balassa  only  began  to  realize  how  much  he  loved  Anna 
when  he  had  lost  her.  He  pursued  her  with  gifts  and  verses,  but 
she  remained  true  to  her  pique  and  to  her  marriage  vows,  and  he 
could  only  enshrine  her  memory  in  immortal  verse.  In  1574 
B&lint  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  G&sp&r  B&esy  to  assist  him  against 
Stq>hen  B&thory;  but  his  troops  were  encountered  and  scattered 
on  the  way  thither,  and  he  himself  was  scveriy 'wounded  and 
taken,  prisoner.  His  not  very  rigorous  taptivity  lasted  for  two 
years,  and  he  then  disappears  from  sight  We  next  hear  of  him 
in  1584  as  the  wooer  and  winner  of  Christina  Dobo,  thedau^tec 
of  the  valiant  commandant  of  Eger.  What  led  him  to  this  step 
we  know  not,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes. His  wife's  greedy  relatives  nearly  ruined  hitn  by  legal 
processes^  and  when  in  1586  he  turned  Catholic  to  escape  their 
persecutions  they  dedared  that  he  and  his  son  had  beocune 
Turks.  His  simultaneous  desertion  of  his  wife  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Hungary,  and  from  1589  to  1594  he  led  a  vagabond  life  in 
Poland,  sweetened  by  innumerable  amours  with  damsels  of  every 
degree  from  cithara  players  to  princesses.  The  Turkish  war  ai 
1594  recalled  him  to  Hungary,  and  he  died  of  his  wounds  at  the 
siege  of  Esztergom  the  same  year.  Balassa's  poems  fall  into 
four  divisions:  religious  hymns,  patriotic  and  martial  songs, 
original  love  poems,  and  adaptations  from  the  Latin  and 
German.  Tlwy  are  all  most  original,  exceedingly  objective  and  so 
excellent  in  point  of  style  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  him 
a  contemporary  of  Sebastian  Tinodi  and  Peter  Ilosvay.  But  his 
erotics  are  his  best  productions.  They  circulated  in  MS.  for 
generations  and  were  never  printed  till  1874,  when  Farkas  De&k 
discovered  a  perfect  copy  of  them  in  the  Radvanyi  library. 
For  beauty,  feeling  and  tran^x>rting  passion  there  is  nothing 
like  them  in  Magyar  literature  till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Michael 
Csokonai  and  Alexander  Petdfi.  Balassa  was  ahw  the  inventor 
of  the  strophe  which  goes  by  his  name.  It  consists  of  nine  Unes*^ 
aabccbddb,  or  three  rhyming  pairs  alternating  with  the 
rhyming  third,  sixth  and  ninth  lines. 

*  See  Aron  Sdi&dy,  B6lint  Bdasu^s  Poems  (Hung.)  Bndapeat; 
1879.  (R.  N.  BO 

BALATON  (Plattensee),  the  largest  lake  of  middle  Europe, 
in  the  south-west  of  Hungary,  situated  between  the  counties 
of  Veszpr6m,  Zala'  and  Somogy.  Its  length  Is  48  m.,  average 
breadth  3}  to  4I  m.,  greatest  breadth  7}  m.,  least  breadth  & 
little  less  than  i  m.  It  covers  266  sq.  m.  and  has  an  extrtine 
depth  of  X49  ft.  Its  northern  shores  are  bordered  by  the 
b^utifol  basaltic  omes  of  the  Bakony  mountains,  the  vdcaaie 
soil  of  which  produces  grapes  jrielding  excellent  wine;  the 
southern  consist  partly  of  a  marshy  plain,  partly  of  downs.  The 
most  beautiful  point  of  the  lake  is  that  where  the  peninsula 
of  Tlhaay  projects  in  the  waters.  An  ancient  churdi  of  the 
Benedictines  is  here  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hilL  In  a  tomb 
therein  is  btiried  Andrew  I.  (d.  1061),  a  king  of  the  Hungarian 
Arpadian  dynasty.  The  temperature  of  the  lake  varies  greatly» 
in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  the  sea,  and  many  connect  its 
origin  with  a  sea  of  the  Miocene  period,  the  waten  of  ^dtich 
are  said  to  have  covered  the  Hungarian  jdain.  About  fifty 
streams  flow  into  the  htke,  which  drains  into  the  Danube  and  to 
well  stocked  with  fish.  It  often  freezes  in  winter.  LakeBalateo 
is  of  growing  importance  as  a  bathing  resort. 

BALATAN,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the  province  of 
Batangas,  Loson,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  ti 
Balayan,  about  55  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  8493. 
Subsequently  in  October  1903,  Calatagan  (pop.  9654)  uid  TUy 
(pop.  3430)  were  umexed.  Balayan  has  a  healthful  climate, 
and  b  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  (with  a  volcanic  soil), 
which  produces  rice,  cane-sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  pepper,  cotton^ 
Indian  com,  fruit  (oranges,  bananas,  mangors,  &c.)  and  natlv« 
dyes.  Horses  and  cattle  are  raised  for  market  in  Considerable 
numbers.  The  fisheries  ar^important.  The-native  language  it 
Tagalog. 

BALBI,  ADRIAN  (x 782-1848),  Italian  geographer,  was  bom 
at  Venice  on  the  S5th  of  Ap*ril  1782.  The  publicatioDof  hie 
Prtp€U9  pttUko-t^p^fic^  iUih  stah  oUuth  dd.th^o  (Vcoiot^ 
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sM)  obUined  lib  dection  t»  the  chair  off  praletMrof  geography 
at  the  ooUe^e  off  Saa  Michele  at  Murano;  in  iSsi-xSia  he  was 
prof eaior  of  phy»ci  at  the  Lyceum  off  Feimo,  and  afterwards 
became  attached  to  the  customs  office  at  his  natiTe  d^.  In 
i8so  he  visited  Portugal,  and  there  collected  materials  for  his 
Bsw  sMistiqtu  sm  U  r9yaim€d€  P^nufd  el  d'AiganCt  published 
in  1S22  at  Paris,  where  the  author  resided  from  1821  until  1832. 
This  was  followed  by  VaHHit  polUiques  ei  stdistiques  de  la 
mouarckU  partugiuse,  which  contains  some  curious  observations 
req>ecting  that  country  under  the  Roman  sway.  In  1826  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Alios  dknot^rapkique  du  gfobi, 
4m  classification  des  peuples  andens  4t  wtodtmes  d'aprh  Uurs 
ianguss,  a  work  of  great  eruditioh.  In  1832  appeared  the 
Abrigt  dc  Ciagrapkiet  which,  in  an  enlarged  form,  was  translated 
Into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  Balbt  retired  to  Padua 
and  there  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1848.  His  scm,  Eugenio 
Balbi  (i8i2-r884),  followed  a  similar  career,  being  professor  of 
geography  at  Pavta,  and  publishing  his  father's  ScritH  Gtografici 
<Tuiin,  1841),  and  original  works  hi  Geo,  ossia  la  terra  (Trieste, 
1854-1867)  and  Saggie  di  geografia  (BAihin,  1868). 

BALBO»  CBSARB,  Count  (178^x853),  Italian  writer  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Turin  on  the  3ist  of  November  1789. 
His  father,  Prospero  Balbo,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  Piedmontese 
family,  held  a  high  position  In  the  Sardinian  court,  and  at  the 
time  of  Cesare's  birth  was  mayor  of  the  capital  His  mother,  a 
member  of  the  Azeglio  family,  died  when  he  was  three  years  old; 
and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  great-grandmother> 
the  countess  of  Bugino.  In  1798  he  joined  his  father  at  Paris. 
Trom  1808  to  1814  Balbo  served  in  various  capacities  under  the 
Napoleonic  empire  at  Florence^  Rome,  Paris  and  in  myria.  On 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  entered  the  service  of  his  native  country. 
While  his  father  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  he 
entered  the  army,  and  undertook  political  missions  to  Paris  and 
■London.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  i82r,  of  which  he 
disapproved,  although  he  was  suspected  of  sympathizing  with 
it,  he  was  forced  Into  exile;  and  though  not  long  after  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Piedmont,  all  public  service  was  denied 
him.  Reluctantly,  and  with  frequent  endeavours  to  obtain  some 
appointment,  he  gave  himself  up  to  literature  as  the  only  means 
kit  him  to  influence  the  destinies  of  his  country.  This  accounts 
for  the  fitfulness  and  hicomplcteness  of  so  much  of  his  literary 
work,  and  for  the  practical,  and  in  many  cases  temporary, 
element  which  runs  through  even  his  most  elaborate  productions. 
The  great  object  of  his  labours  was  to  help  m  securing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  from  foreign  control.  Of  true  Italian  unity  he 
bad  no  expectation  and  no  desire,  but  he  was  devoted  to  the 
bouse  of  Savoy,  which  he  foresaw  was  destined  to  change  the 
fate  of  Italy.  A  confederation  of  separate  states  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  the  genuine  ideal  of  Balbo,  as  it  was 
the  ostensible  one  of  Globcrtl.  But  Gioberti,  in  his  Primato, 
seemed  to  him  to  neglect  the  first  essential  of  independence, 
which  he  accordin^y  Inculcated  In  his  Speranxe  or  Hofis  of  Italy ^ 
in  which  he  suggests  that  Austria  should  seek  compensation  in 
the  Balkans  for  the  inevitable  loss  of  her  Italian  provinces. 
Prqaaration,  both  military  and  moral,  alertness  and  patience 
were  his  constant  theme.  He  did  not  desire  revolution,  but 
reform;  and  thus  he  became  the  leader  of  a  moderate  party,  and 
the  steady  opponent  not  only  of  despotism  but  of  democracy. 
At  last  in  1848  his  hopes  were  to  some  extent  satisfied  by 
the  constitution  granted  by  the  king.  Be^was  appointed  a 
member  oi  the  OMninission  cm  the  electoral  law,  and  became 
first  constitutional  prime-minister  of  Piedmont,  but  only  held 
office  a  few  months.  With  the  ministry  of  d'Aa^^,  which  soon 
after  got  into  power,  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  his  pen 
continued  the  active,  defence  of  his  political  prindf^es  till  his 
death  on  the  3rd  of  June  1853.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings  are  historico-political,  and  derive  at  once  their  majesty 
and  their  weakness  from  his  theocratic  theory  of  Christianity. 
His  style  is  dear  and  vigorous,  and  not  unfrequenUy  terse  and 
epigrammatic.  He  published  Quattro  Nonlle  in  1829;  Sioria 
d^Ilalia  sotio  i  Barbari  in  1830;  Vita  di  Dante,  1839;  Medita* 
wioni  StoricAe,  1842-1845;  Le  Sperame  d'ltalia,  1844;  P*nsieri 
m  5 


smOa  Storia  d'llolia,  1858;  Delia  Monorchia  rappreseniativa  fM 
Italia  (Florence,  1857). 

See  B.  Ricotti,  Delia  Vita  e  iegfi  ScritH  di  Cesare  Balbo  (f8$6); 
A.  Vismam.  BMiovofia  di  Cesare  Balbo  (MtUn.  1882). 

BALBOA,  VASOO  NUHBZ  DB  (c.  r475-r5i7),  the  discoverer 
of  the  Pacific,  a  leading  figure  among  the  Spanish  explorers*  and 
conquerors  of  America,  was  bora  at  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  in 
Estremadura,  about  1475.  Though  poor,  he  was  by  birth  a 
gentieman  {hidalgo) .  little  is  known  of  his  life  till  1 501 ,  when  he 
followed  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
westem  seas.  He  appears  to  have  setUed  in  Hispaniola,  and 
took  to  cultivating  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salvatierra, 
but  with  no  great  success,  as  his  debts  sooti  became  oppressive. 
In  r509  the  famous  Ojedia  (Hojeda)  sailed  from  San  Doniingo 
with  an  expedition  and  founded  the  settiement  of  San  Sebastian. 
He  had  left  orders  with  Emdso,  an  adventurous  lawyer  of  the 
town,  to  fit  out  two  ships  and  convey  provisions  to  the  new 
settlement  Endso  set  sail  in  1510,  and  Balboa,  whose  debts 
made  the  town  unpleasant  to  hihi,  managed  to  accompany  him 
by  concealing  himself,  it  is  said,  in  a  cask  of  "  victuals  for  the 
voyage,"  wfaich  was  conveyed  from  his  farm  to  the  ship.  The 
expedition  reached  San  SdlMistian  to  find  Ojeda  gone  and  the 
settlement  in  ruins.  While  Enciso  was  undecided  how  to  act, 
Balboa  proposed  that  they  should  sail  for  Darieh,  on  the  Golf  of 
Uraba,  where  he  had  touched  when  with  Bastidas.  His  proposal 
was  accepted  and  a  new  town  was  founded,  named  Sta  Maria 
de  la  Antigua  del  Darien;  but  <)uarrds  soon  broke  out  among 
the  adventurqirs,  and  Endso  was  deposed,  thrown  Into  prison 
and  finally  sent  off  to  Spain  with  Balboa's  ally,  the  alcalde 
Zaauidio.  Being  thus  left  in  authority,  Balboa  began  to  conquer 
the  surrounding  country,  and  by  his  bravery,  cotirtcsy,  kindness 
off  heart  and  just  dealing  gained  the  frien<bhip  of  several  native 
chiefs.  On  one  of  these  excursions  he  heard  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  cacique  Comogre,  of  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  and  of  the  gold  of  Peru.  Soon  after  his  return  tc 
Darien  he  received  letters  from  Zamudio,  informing  him  that 
Enciso  had  complained  to  the  king,  and  had  obtained  a  sentence 
condemning  Balboa  and  summoning  him  to  Spain.  In  his 
despair  at  this  message  Vasco  Nufies  resolved  to  attempt  some 
great  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  he  trusted  would  conciliate 
his  sovereign.  On  the  ist  of  September  1513  he  set  out  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  Spaniards  (Francisco  Pixarro  among  them) 
and  one  thousand  natives;  on  the  2Sth  or  26th  of  September  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  range,  and  sighted  the  Pacific. 
Pizarro  and  two  others  were  sent  on  to  reconnoitre;  one  of  these 
scouts,  Alonzo  Martin,  was  the  first  European  actually  to  embaik 
upon  Uie  new-found  ocean,  in  St  Michael's  Gulf.  On  the  29th  of 
September  Balboa  himself  arrived  upon  the  shore,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  "  Great  South  Sea  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  He  remained  on  the  coast  for  some  time, 
heard  again  of  Peru,  visited  the  Peari  Islands,  and  thence 
returned  to  Darien,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  with  a  great 
booty  on  the  r8th  of  January  1 514.  He  at  once  sent  messengers 
to  Spain  bearing  presents,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries; 
and  the  king,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  partiy  reconciled  to  his 
darihg  subject,  named  him  Adelamtado  of  the  South  Sea,  or 
adndral  of  the  Pacific,  and  governor  of  Panama  and  Coyba. 
None  the  less  an  eqieditloh  sailed  from  Spain  under  Don  Pedro 
Arias  de  AviU  (generally  called  Pedrarias  D&vila)  to  rephice 
Balboa  in  the  government  of  the  Darien  colony  itself.  Mean- 
while the  latter  had  crossed  the  isthmus  and  revisited  the  Pacific 
several  (some  say  more"  than  twenty)  times;  plans  of  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  and  of  the  exploration  of  the  western  ocean  began 
to  shape  themselves  in  his  mhid;  and  with  a  viev  to  these 
projeoU,  materials  for  shipbuilding  were  gathered  together  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  two  light  brigantines  were  built,  launched 
and  armed.  With  these  Vasco  Nuflez  now  took  possession  of  the 
Peari  Ishmds,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weather,  would  have 
reached  the  coast  of  Peru.  But  his  career  was  stopped  by  the 
jealousy  of  Pedrarias,  who  pretended  that  Balboa  proposed  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  enticed  him  to  Ada,  near  Darien,  by 
a  crafty  nMssage.    As  soon  as  he  had  him  in  his  power,  he  threw 
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lim  Into  pdiOD,  had  him  ttkd  for  trsuon 

(a  coDdemn  lim  to  death.  The  unlei 
uecution  oci  die  public  sqiun  of  Ack  in 
"  oa  hid  devdoped  ia 


BALBBIOOAV,  k  markct-tonn  and  >u|ract  of  Co.  Dublin. 

Ireland,  in  the  ooilh  puliamcDtaiy  divieion,  itl  m.  NJI.E.  of 
Dublin  by  tlieCceatNaithunilLilway.  Po[l  <i«(n)  1136.  The 
harbour,  Ihough  dry  ai  km  lidet,  bu  a  depUi  d  14  It.  al  higb- 
water  ipcla^s.  and  iflDids  a  good  itluae  tram  the  east  or  snith- 
catt  gales.  ThEreaie  twopici^afidt  railnay  viaduct  of  eicveii 
arches  ciosses  tjie  baiboui.  The  iown  b»s  conridcnhtc  mtaa- 
iactuics  of  ceitona  and  boaiuy,  "  Batbiiggah  hoie".beiDs  wtil 
known.  Themdu&try  waafomided  by  Baron  HamilLOA  In  i;6i. 
Tbcie  is  some  coast  tr^de  in  fnin,  &c,  hhI  SM-fiiluxy  ia  pco- . 
cecuted,    Balbriggan  is  much  Inqvcoled  a*  •  wateriOB-plafe  in 

BALBU8.  literally  "  stanuneiu,"  the  name  of  lerual  Rsman 
Umilics.  (H  the  AcilU  Baibi,  one  Uanlus  Aciiiua  Balhui  wu 
consul  in  150  B.C.,  another  ia  114.  To  anolbcr  family  belonged 
T.  Ampius  Balbus,  a  su[^itcr  of  Fompey,  buE  ailenvids 
pardoned  by  Julius  Cooar  (cf.  Cic  <tf  F«m.  vi  14  and  xiii.  79)- 
We  know  also  ol  Q.  Antonius  Balbus,  praetor  in  SicHy  in  81  n-C, 
and  Marcus  Alius  Balbus,  who  manjad  Julia,  a  elstei  of  Caesar, 
and  had  a  daughUT  Atia,  mother  oE  Augustus  The  bkhE 
imporlant  of  the  oama  nere  the  two  Comelii  Balbi  native*  o[ 
Cades  (Cadii). 

I.  Luaus  CoENEUUB  BAutye  (called  ll^jor  to  distiagnish 
him  from  hisn^hew)  wnsbomeariyin  tbe  last  century  B.C;  He 
is  genr/ally  consLdered  to  have  been  of  Phoeniciua  oiigin.  For 
his  Bcnitci  against  Serlotius  in  Spain,  tbc  Kaman  dtintaship 
aras  conferred  upon  him  and  his  faiaily  by  Pompcy.  BeeomtDK 
friendly  with  all  panics,  he  had  mudi  to  do. with  the  fonnadon 
of  the  Fleet  Triumvirate,  and  was  one  at  the  chief  finanden 
Id  Rome-  He  was  careful  to  Zngraliale  himself  with  Caesar, 
obom  he  acrompanicd  when  propiietor  In  Spain  (61),  and  (o 
Gaul  (jS)  a«  chief  engiaccr  (frac/tciia  fairvm).  His  position 
u  a  naturaliud  foreigner,  his  itLStieace  and  his  wealth  natuially 
niadcBalbua  many  enemle^  wholajfi  put  upanatlviol  Gades 
to  prosecute  him  for  illegally  assmning  therighta  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  a  charge  directed  against  the  trlnmvira  equally  with 
hinuall.  Cicero.  Pompey  and  Cianua  all  spoke  00  bis  behalf, 
and  he  was  ncquilled.  Dufiog  the  civil  war  he  endcavound 
to  get  Cicero  10  mediate  between  Caesai  and  Pompey,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  him  from  deEnitdy  tiduig  with  the  latlei; 
and  Ciceni  admits  that  he  waa  dissuaded  from  doing  to,  against 
his  better  judgment.  Subsequently,  Balbus  became  Caesr^ 
private  secretary,  and  Cicevo  was  obliged  to  ask  for  bis  good 
olSccawilh  Caesar.  After  Caesar's  murder,  Balbus seeraa  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Octavian;  la  43  or  qt  he  was  praetor,  and 
in  40  eonsol— an  honour  then  for  the  first  time  conferred  on  an 
alien.  The  yearoihisdcalhiinot  known.  Balbua  kept  1  diary  of 
the  chief  eventa  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life  (Suetonius,  Caudr, 
Si).  TheSlhbookofthe  &JJ.G*;j.,whjch  was  probably  wiltten 
by  his  friend  Hirtiusat  his  instintion,  was  dedicated' to  him. 

Cicero,  Ulloi  (cd,  Tynell  and  Pumr,  iv.  imrod.  p.  6»)  and  ftw 
Mtt:  Kealto  E.  JulUeR,  Dt  L.  CemSis  BaOo  ilaim  (isa6]. 

9.  Luaus  CoiNEuuS  Biuus  [called  Itinor),  nephew  of  the 
above,  received  the  Roratn  citizenship  at  the  same  time  as  his 
imde.  During  the  civil  war,  he  served  under  Caesai,  by  wliom  he 
was  entlusled  with  several  important  missions.  Hs  also  took 
part  in  the  Alciandrian  and  Spanish  wars.  lie  w»»  rewarded 
lor  Ida  Knricc)  by  being  admitted  iau  Uw  college  ef  poalifi^ 


13  be  wu  qoaeMor  hi  Fanlter' Spain;  where  he  amassed  • 

ge  fortune  by  plBodering  Ihe  inbabiiants.    In  the  same  yeke 

Cfogaed  over  to  Bogud,  king  of  Maiueiania,  and  is  not  heatd 

again  nntU  11.  when  he  appears  H  piotoosul  of  Afrfca, 

ommsen  thinks  that  he  had  incurred  lite  dispteatfure  of  AugostDi 

hli  conduct  as  praetor,  and  ilut  his  African  sppolntraent  after 

tnsiiy  yeara  was  doe  to  his  exceptional  fitness  for  the  posL 

iq  Balhos  defeated  the  Gaiamanles;  and  on  the  17th  of  March 

that  year  leodvid  the  hOHwr  of  a  triumph,  which  was  th«n 

f<>r  the  first  time  gianted  to  one  wbo  was  not  a  Roman  dtiseo 

by  birth,  and  for  the  last  time  to  a  private  IndlviduaL    He 

built  a  theatre  in  the  capilat,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  retain 

aIAugoatas&aniGaulini3(DioCassIu*Bv.is;Pliny.'A'<if.irul. 


r;M. 


us  kpftnta  to  have  given  some  al 


.     .  I  th«  jBbJect  » 

B  Leinuhis  in  the  cahip  of  Pompey  at'  Dyrrhachlum,  and. 
ccording  to  Hacrobius  (SdlurMfla,  i«.  iS),  wu  the  author  of  ■ 
lork  called  'Ef^yiiTui.  deling  with  the  gods  and  OKbwonhlp.' 


■Mx6llY"(l"ia!-  *flfc*«  from'tofco,  scafiold;  cf.  0.  H.  Ge^' 
bdcha,  beam.  Mod.  Oei.  Baliea,  £ng.  ialk),  a  kind  of  platform 
projecting  from  the  wall  cJ  a  buDding,  supported  by  columns 
'  brackets,  and  enclosed  with  a  balustrade.  Sometimes 
are  adapted  for  ceremonial  purposes,  i^.  that  of  St 
.  Rome,  whence  the  newly  elected  pope  gives  hii 
rS>  tt  irtL    Inside  churches  balconies  aie  aometimea 

formerly  a 

_        ,  the  pan  el 

le  audiiDtlum  above  the  dress  circle  and  below  the  gallery. 

BALDS.  JAKOB  (i£o4-iS63),  German  Latinist.  was  born  at 

Ensishcim  In  Alsace  on  the  4th  ol  Januiry  1604.    Driven  (roift 

Usace  by  Ihe  marauding  bands  of  Count  Maiufcld,  he  lied  u> 

'ngulstadt  where  he  began  to  study  Uw.  ^  A  love  dlsappoint- 

n[:nt,  however,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  church,  and  in  1&14 

IE  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.     Continuing  his  study  of  th« 

lumanltin,  he  became  in  iGiS  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Innsbruck, 

:nd  in  1635  at  Ingolstadt,  whitbei  he  had  been  transferred  by 

li^supcriorsln  order  to  study  theology. '  IntCj^  hewasordaioed    . 

iriest.    His  lectures  and  poems  had  now  toade  him  famous, 

indhewassummoncdtoMuiuchwherc.iDiajS,  he  became  court 

haplain  to  the  elector  MMimilian  I.    He  remained  in  Munich 

ill  1650,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Landthul  and  efteiwards  at 

imberg.    In  1654  he  was  transferred  to  Neubcrg  on  the  Danube, 

LS  court  preacher  and  confessor  to  the  count  palatine.    In  the 

opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  Balde  levived  the  gloiies  of  th( 

'  iguslan  age,  and  Pope  Alexander  VIL  and  the  scholaii  ol 

:  Ncthciknda  combined  to  do  him  honour;  even  Herd* 

[aided  him  as  a  greater  poet  than  Horace.    While  such  judgi 

nts  are  niturally  eiiggerktcd,  there  is  oo  doubt  that  be  take} 

ery  high  place  among  nodein Latin  poeta. .  He  died  at  Neiibeif 

the  oth  of  August  j6GS. 

A  collected  edidoa  of  Slide's  woAi  In  4  vols,  was  publiihcd  a> 
ColapieiTi  i6so;  a  moncompleteedltianlnS  vols,  al  Nfunich.lTir, 
''—  a  good  Ktsnion  by  L.Spich  [Paris  and  Stiubuig.  1871).    A* 


m  of  his  Latin  ly 


lyiictaMiearedatlteMasbmia  it-^    . 

t  Geroiaa  ol  his  finer  odes,  by  J.  Schnxiafid  M.. 

Schleich  (Munkh,  tB>01.  See  OTWenbrmayer. /oceiw  SoMc,  »» 
Ulm  ind  IBH  WMe  (MM) :  J.  Saeh,  Jakei  BaUi  (Fieibnrg.  111D4). 

BUBn,«Scandlnavtugod,theioiiot.OiBDor  Othtn.  The 
■loiyof  liisdnthiagivinbrtwoirliMydlHeicnl  forms,  by  Sam 
In  his  Gala  Bamram  <ed.  n»lder,  pp.  df  I.)  and  in  the  prose 
Edda  {GylfaglmiUg,  cap.  49). 

See  P.  KaEfltMDn,  Salirr:  Myiho  vitS  Silt  f^Ufbttt.  Iftaj. 
For  other  works,  see  TauroNic  PsoiLBa,  1 7. 

BALDBtUC,  the  nune  given  to  the  anthor  of  ■  chronicle  of  the 
bishops  of  Cambrel,  written  In  ihc  nth  century.  TMs  Gala 
efiiupirum  CamWaarntium  was  for  tome  tftne  titributtd  1^ 
Balderic,  aichbiabopol  Noyon,  hut  It  now  stems  tohrably  certain 
that  iheauthorwaa  anananymous  canon  of  Cahibral.  The  work 
is  of  nmiiderahle  Importsnc*  for  (he  history  of  the  north  of 
Fnnra  during  the  itlh  ccnttuy,  and  «u  Brat  pubHphcd  In  iCtj. 
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nfe  'tatt  edfttoii  is  In  tfi*  JMiiMMmltt  CtrKHirfiit  kka^ic^, 
StriptcriSf  Bd.  vil.  (Hanover  and  B^rUn,  tSae-t^ga),  which 
cbntkins  an  introdiiction  ^  L.  C.  Bethmann. 

Set  BisloiriUUir&iri  it  la  Ff^nu^  t6me  viii.  (Pari*,  i865-l869)* 

BALDI.  BBRHARDlMO  (1533-1617),  Italian  maihcmatidan 
and  nriscellaneous  writer,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  at 
Urbino,  in  which  city  he  was  liom  on  the  6th  of  June  1533.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Padua  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success, 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired,  during  the  course  of  liis  Rfe,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  languages,  though  according  to  Tiraboschi 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  Hmits  the  number  to  twelve.  The 
appearance  of  the  plague  at  Padua  obUged  him  to  retire  to  his 
native  dty,  whence  he  was,  shortly  afterwards,  called  to  act  as 
tutor  to  ferrante  (Ferdinand)  C}onzaga,  from  whom  he  received 
the  rich  abbey  of  CuastaOa.  He  held  office  as  abbot  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  retired  to  hfe  native  town.  In  1612  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  congratulatory  oration  he  delivered 
before  the  Venetian  senate  on  the  dection  of  the  new  doge,  Andrea 
Memmo.  Baldi  died  at  Urbino  on  the  x  2th  of  October  t6i  7.  He 
Ufas,  periiaps,  the  most  universal  genius  of  his  age,  ancf  is  said  to 
liiave  written  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  works,  the  chief  part 
cf  which  have  remained  unpublished.  His  various  works  give 
tiitisfactory  evidence  of  his  abiHties  as  a  theologian,  niathema- 
tidan,  geographer,  antiquary,  historian  and  poet.  The  Cronica  dei 
Matcmatici  (published  at  Urbino  in  1707)  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
lai^tf  work,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  twelve  years  of  labour, 
and  which  was  intended  to  contain  the  lives  of  more  than  two 
hundred  mathematicians.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Affd, 
Mazzuchelli  and  others.         

BAUDINOER.  ERlfST  QOTmtlBD  (i 738-1 804),  German 
physician,  was  bom  near  Erfurt  on  the  i'3th  of  May  1738.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Erfurt,  Halle  and  J^na,  and  in  1761  was 
Qitmsted  with  the  superintendence  ol  the  military  hospitals 
connected  with  the  Prussian  encampment  near  Torgau.  He 
published  in  1765  a  treatise  De  Mflitum  Morhisi  which  met  with 
a  favourable  reception.  In  1768  he  became  profestor  of  medidne 
at  Jena,  whence  he  removed  in  1773  to  C^ttingcn,  and  in  1785  to 
If  ait)tn^,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  2X8t  of  January  1804. 
Among  his  pupils  were  S.  T.  Stfmmcrring  and  J.  F.  Blumcnbach. 
Some  dghty-four  separate  treatises  are  mentioned  as  having 
pro<:eeded  from  his  pen,  in  addition  t6  numerous  papers  scattered 
tiifough  various  collections  and  journals. 

BALDmUCCI,  FIIIPPO  (1624-1606),  Italia^  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  arts,  was  bom  at  Florence.  His  cWef  work  is 
Entitled  Nothk  de'ProfessoH  id  Discino  dtt  dtnahue  .  .  .  {dd 
1260  sino  al  1670),  and  was  first  published  in  six  vols.  4to,  1681- 
t7  28.  The  capital  defect  of  this  work  is  the  attempt  to  derive  all 
ICali&n  art  from  the  schools  of  Florence.  A  good  edition  is  that 
by Ranalli  (5  vols.  8vo,  Florence,  1845-1847).  BaldinuccPs  whole 
works  were  published  in  fotirteen  vols,  at  Milan,  1808-1812. 

BAU)lfESI '  (technically  alopecia^  from  dXa>in)^,,  a  fox,  foxes 
often  having  bald  patches  on  their  coats),  the  result  of  loss 
of  hair,  particularly  on  the  human  scalp.  So  far  as  remediable 
dopeda  is  concemed,  two  forms  may  be  distinguished:  one  the 
premature  baldness  so  Commonly  seen  in  young  men,  due  to 
alopecia  seborrhoica,  the  other  alopeda  areata,  now  regarded  as 
an  epidemic  disease. 

Alopecia  seborrhoica  is  that  premature  baldness  so  constantly 
l^n,  in  which  the  condition  steadily  advances  from  the  forehead 
backwards,  until  only  a  fringe  of  hair  is  left  on  the  head.  It  is 
ilways  due  to  the  underlying  disease  seborrhoca,  and  though  it 
progresses  steadily  if  neglected,  is  yet  very  amenable  to  treatment. 
The  two  drugs  of  greatest  valup  in  this  trouble  are  sulphur  and 
i^cylic  add,  some  dghteen  grains  of  each  added  to  an  oiince  of 
vaseline  making  a  good  application.  This  should  be  rubbed  well 
into  the  scalp  daily  for  a  prolonged  period.  Where  the  greasiness 
h  objected  to,  the  foUoi^ng  salicylic  lotion  may  be  substituted, 

>  The  adjective  "  bald  "  M.  E.  "  balled  "  b  utually  cxpUincd  as 
Bt^rally  *'  round  aod  smooth  like  a  ball,"  but  it  may  be  coonectcd 
ij^tjk  a  stem  &>/,  white  or  shinii^.  The  Creek^^«XM^  ccrtainlir 
tuggesta  some  such  dcrivatioo. 


though  thtMisiHiiJe  «iJpUoitlos  hak  piobibiy  the  gMhttr  viluii 
— 1>  Ac.  salicyl.  5i— Iv;  OL  ridiri  5i**-vi;  OL  tot.  geran. 
Til  x;  Spt.  vini  ad  5vi.  The  bead  must  be  frequently  deansed, 
and  in  very  mild  cases  a  daily  washing  with  soap  spirit  will  at 
times  effect  a  cure  unaided. 

Alopecia  areata  is  cfaaracteriaed  by  the  devekipmeBt  of  roaad 
patches  more  or  less  oomptetety  doiuded  of  hair.  It  ia  moat 
C0iiun<mIy  observed  oft  the  ica^,  though  it  may  occur  on  any 
part  of  the  body  where  hair  is  natuaUy  present  The  patdiea 
are  rounded,  amootb  and  sometiriiat  deprosed  owmg  to  the  loss 
ofalargepn^MTtkmof  ihefollidea.  At  thomaiigin  of  the  patches 
short  btokeii  haira  ave  uaually  to  be  aeen.  C&kal  evidMce  ia< 
steadily  aocumvtatiog  to  ahoW  that  tUt  disease  may  be  trans- 
mitted. Organisms  are  invaiiabfy-  present,  in  some  cases  lew  in 
number,  but  in  others  very  ahoiidaiit  and  forming  a  contimuMiS' 
sheath  round  the  hair.  They  were  £rst  described  l^  Br  Gcorgo 
Thin,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  BacUrhnn  decahms.  The 
disease  must  be  dbtinguished  fkom.  ringwonn-^espedaHy  the 
bald  variety;  but  thoo^  this  is  at  tiaca  somewhat  difficult 
chnfcaUy^  the  use  of  the  microecope  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  lor  patients  under  forty  years  4tf  age, 
time  alese  will  generally  bring  about  the  desired  end,  tbough- 
trcatment  miioubtedly  hastens  recovery.  After  forty  every  year 
added  to  the  patient's  age  makes  the  prognosis  less  good.  The 
general  hygieae  sad  modeof  life  of  the  sufferer  must  be  very 
carefully  attended  tov  aad  any^  weakness  suitably  treated.  The 
foilowingf  lotion  should  be  applied  daily  to  the  affected  parts,  at 
first  caMtiously,  later  more  vigoreudy,  and  im  stronger  solcitioii^^ 
I|  Addi  lactici  5i-*8i;  OL  ridni  5ii;  Spt  vini  ad  8iv. 

The  loss  of  hair  foHowing  acute  fevers  most  be  treated  hy 
kee)i»ing  the  hair  short,  applying  stimulating  lotions  to  the  scalp, 
and  attending  to  the  general  hygiene  of  the  pstient 

BALOOVIBBTTI,'  ALBKIO  (1427-1499),  Florentine  painter, 
was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  1427,  and  died  on  the  a^th  of 
August  1499.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  group  of  sdentific 
realists  and  naturalists  in  art  which  induded  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
Paob  Uccello  and  Domenico  Veneziano,  the  influence  of  the 
laai-named  master  bdng  particularly  manifest  in  his  woric 
Trsdjtiont  probnble  In  itself  though  not  attested  by  contemporary 
records,  says  that  he  assisted  in  the  decomtions  of  the  efaapel  of 
S.  Egidio  in  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  carried  out  during  the  years 
1441-145X  by  Domenico  Veneziano  and  in  conjunction  with 
Andr^  del  Castagno.  That  he  was  commissioned  to  complete 
the  scries  at  a  later  date  (1460)  is  certain.  In  146^  Alessio  was 
employed  to  paint  the  gteat  fresco  of  the  Annundatlon  in  ttie 
doister  of  the  Annunziata,  which  still  exists  in  ruined  condirion. 
The  remains  as  we  sec  them  give  evidence  of  the  artist's  power 
both  of  imitating  natur^  detail  with  minute  fiddity  and  of 
spadng  hl^  figures  in  a  landscape  with  a  large  sense  of  air  and 
distance;  and  thev  amply  verify  two  separate  statements  of 
Vasari  concerning  him:  that "  he  delighted  in  drawing  landscapes 
from  nature  exactly  as  they  are,  whence  we  see  in  his  paintings 
'rivers, bridges,  rocks,  plants,  fmits,  roads,  fields,  cities,  exercise- 
grounds,  and  an  infinity  of  other  such  things,"  and  that  he  was 
an  inveterate  experimentalist  in  technical  matters.  His  favourite 
'  method  in  wall-painting  was  to  lay  in  his  compositions  in  fresco 
and  finish  them  a  sccco  with  a  mixture  of  yolk  of  egg  and  liquid 
■  varnish.  This,  says  Vasari,  was  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
painting  from  damp;  but  in  course  of  time  the  parts  executed 
with  this  vehicle  scaled  away,  so  that  the  great  secret  he  hoped 
to  have  discovered  turned  out  a  failure.  In  1463  he  furnished  a 
cartoon  of  the  Nativity,  which  was  executed  in  tarsia  by  Giuliano 
dc  Maiano  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  and  still  exists..  From 
1466  date  the  groups  of  four  Evangelists  and  four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  fresco,  together  \vith  the  Annundation  on  an  oblong 
panel,  which  still  decorate  the  Portuguese  chapel  in  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato,  and  are  given  in  error  by  Vasari  to  Pietro 
Pollaiuolo.  A  fresco  of  the  risen  Christ  between  ang<^s  inside  a 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  chapd  of  the  Rucellal  fahiily,  also  stiU 
existing,  belongs  to  1467.  In  1471  Alcssio  undertook  important 
works  for  (he  church  of  Sta  Triniti  on  the  commi^kon  of 
Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi.    Hrst,  to  paint  an  altar-piece  irf  thi^ 
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d*  ChrL  £«  Prist  it  Cmulaiilhufit  fin  Hopf •  Cbmrfntat  frfeo- 
ruMMSMj);  Emoul,  Ct^tmiqm  (ed.  ffas  Latrie,  Paris,  i87i){  Niceta* 
(ed,  Bonn,  1835);  George  AcrMX)Utes,  vol  L  (ed.  Heiaenberg, 
Vdpag,  1903):  Document^  In  Tafd  awl  Thomas.  Urkunden  gur 
mtertn  HMdOs-  imd  Staatsf^xkickte  der  JUptAKh  Vaudig  (Vienna. 

AloDSKM  Works,'— Ducange,  BiUoirt  dt  rtmpirf  dt  Comtan- 


877) ;  Peara,  The  FaU  tf  i 
"GnecfaiKhe  Geechichte.'^  in  Erech  «id  Craber'a 
,  voL  Ixxxv.  (Ldpiig,  1870) ;  GcHand.  CesckidiU  des 
laUinischen  Kaiserrackts  von  iLonstaulinopd,  part  L  (Homburg  v.  d. 
Hohc,  1905).  Q.  B.  B.) 

BALDSi^  A.  (1217-1373),  emperor  of  Romania,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Yolando,  sister  of  Baldwin!.  Her  husband,  Peter  of 
Orartenay,  was  third  emparor  of  Romania,  and  had  been  followed 
by  bis  son  Robert,  on  wbose  death  in  1228  the  succession  passed 
to  Baldwin,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  The  baxoos  chose  John 
of  Brienne  (titular  long  of  Jerusalem)  as  emperor-regent  for  life; 
Baldwin  was  to  rule  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  empire  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  was  to  marry  John's  daughter' 
Mary,  and  on  John's  death  to  enjoy  the  fuD  imperial  sovereignty. 
The  marriage  contract  was  carried  out  in  1234.  Since  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Henry  in  1216,  the  l^tin  empire  had  decHned 
and  the  Greek  power  advanced;  and  the  hopes  that  John  of 
Brienne  might  restore  it  were  disappointed.  -  He  (fied  fa  1237. 
The  realm  which  Baldwin  governed  was  little  more  than  Con^ 
stantinople.  His  financial  situation  was  desperate,  and  his  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  hcg^ng  at  European  courts.  He  went  to 
the  West  in  1236,  visited  Rome,  France  and  Flanders,  trying  to 
raise  money  and  men  to  recover  the  lost  territory  <tf  his  realm. 
Hb  efforts  met  ^th  success,  and  in  1240  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  (through  (Germany  and  Hungary)  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army.  C^ircumstances  hindered  him  from  accom- 
pBsfamg  anything  witii  this  help,  and  in  1245  he  travelled  again 
to  the  West,  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  France,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  The  empress  Maria  and  Philip  of  Toucy  governed  during 
hb  absence.  He  wtis  happy  to  be  able  to  get  money  from  King 
Louts  DC  hi  exchange  for  relics.  In  z  249  he  was  with  Ring  Louis 
at.Damietta.  The  extremity  of  his  financial  straits  reduced 
hhn  soon  afterwards  to  handing  over  his  only  son  Philip  to 
merdiants  as  a  pledge  for  loans  of  money.  Louis  IX.  redeemed 
the  hostage.  The  rest  of  his  inglorious  reign  was  spent  by  Baldwin 
in  mendicant  toiurs  in  western  Europe.  In  1261  Constantinople 
was  captured  by  Michael  Balacologus,  and  Baldwin's  rule  came 
to  an  end.  He  escaped  in  a  Venetian  galley  to  Ncgropont, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Athens,  thence  to  Apulia,  finally  to  France. 
As  titular  emperor,  his  r6le  was  still  the  same,  to  heg  help  from 
the  western  powers.  In  z  2167  he  went  to  Italy;  his  hopes  were 
centred  in  Charics  of  Anjou.  Charles  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  conquering  Constantinople,  though  various  complications 
hindered  him  from  realising  it.  He  made  a  definite  treaty  with 
Baldwin  to  this  intent  (May  1267).  During  the  next  year 
Baldwin  and  his  son  Philip  lived  on  pensions  from  Charies.  In 
October  1273  Philip  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of  C^haries,  at 

Foegia.    A  few  days  later  Baldwin  died.. 

Sccauthoritles  for  Baldwzn  I.  above;  also  Norden,  Das Pa^xtf«m 
Wid  Byaanz  (Berlin  1903).  G-  B.  B.) 

BALDWIN  L,  prince  of  Edessa  (xog^zzoo),  and  first  king  of 
Jerusalem  (zxoo-zzz8),  was  the  brother  of  Godfrey  of  BouOlon 
(gjt.).  He  was  originally  a  clerk  in  orders,  and  held  several 
ppebends;  but  in  1096  he  joined  the  first  crusadei  and  acoom* 
panied  his  brother  .(Sodficy  as  ftfr  as  Heradea  in  Asia  Minor. 
Whea  Tancred  left  the  main  body  of  the  crusaders  at  Heradea, 
and  marched  into  Cilida,  BaMwin  followed,  parUy  in  jealou^, 
partly  from  the  same  political  motives  which  inlmaird  Taacrbd. 
He  wrested  Tarsus  from  TaiKSed's  grip  (September  1097),  aad 
Idt  then  a  garrisoQ  of  his  owB.  After  re  joining  the  main  army 
at  Marash,  he  received  an  invitation  from  an  Ameman  aamed 
Pakxad,  and  moved  eastwards  towards  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
occupied  Tell-bashir.  Another  invitation  followed  from  Thoros 
qC  Edessa;  and  to  Edessa  Baldwin  came,  first  as  pi^otedor,  and 
tben,  when  ThoBoa  was  assassfaated,  as  his  successor  (March 
1091^    For  twoyeap  he  ruled  in  TArtm  (io9>-hoq),  manying 


an  Armenian  wife,  and  ftdfbg  genera^  as  the  intermediary 
between  the  crusaders  and  the  Armenians.  During  these  two 
years  he  was  successful  in  maintaining  his  ground,  both  against 
the  Mahommedan  powers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
from  which  he  won  Stmcsata  and  Seruj  (Sarorgia),  and  against 
a  coo^iracy  of  his  own  subjects  in  Z098.  At  the  end  of  Z099  he 
visited  Jerusalem  along  with  Bohcnmnd  L;  but  hn  returned  to 
Edessa  in  January  zioa  On  the  death  oi  Godfrey  he  was 
summoned  by  a  party  in  Jerusalem  to  succeed  to  his  brother. 
A  lay  reaction  againit  the  theocratic  pretensions  of  Dagobert, 
who  was  counting  on  Norman  support,  was  responsible  for  the 
summons;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  reactioa  Baldwin  was 
able  to  become  the  first  kizig  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  crowned 
on  Christmas  Day,  zzoo,  by  the  patriarch  himsdf;  but  the 
strugfl^  of  church  and  state  was  not  yet  over,  and  in  the  spring 
of  xioz  Baldwin  iiad  Dagobert  suspended  by  a  papal  legate, 
while  later  in  the  year  the  two  disa^^eed  on  the  question  of  the 
contribution  to  be  made  by  the  patriarch  towards  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  deposition  of 
Dagobert  and  the  triumph  of  Baldwin  (iios). 

As  Baldwin  had  secured  the  suprema^  of  the  lay  power  in, 
Jerusalem,  so  iic  extended  into  a  compact  kingdom  the  poor 
and  straggling  territories  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Thishedid 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  trading  towns,  c^>eclally  Genoa, 
whlic^  supplied  in  return  for  the  concession  of  a  quarter  in  the 
conquered  towns,  the  instruments  and  the  skill  for  a  war  of  si^es, 
in  which  the  coast  towns  of  Palestine  were  successively  reduced. 
Arsuf'and  Caesarea  were  captured  in  xzox;  Acre  in  1104; 
Beirut  and  Sidon  in  x  x  zo  (the  lattor  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians 
and  Norwegians).  Meanwhile  Baldwin  repelled  in  successive 
years  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians  (1102, 1103,  Z105),  and  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  (11x5-1118)  he  even  pushed  souths 
ward  at  the  expense  of  Egypt,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea, 
and  planting  an  outpost  at  MonreaL  In  the  north  he  had  to 
compose  the  dissensions  of  the  Christian  princes  in  Tripoli, 
Antioch  and  |Idessa  (1Z09-1110),  and  to  help  them  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  MolKHnmedan  princes  of  N.E.  Syria, 
especially  Maudud  and  Aksunk-ur,  amirs  of  MosuL  In  this  way 
Baldwin  was  able  to  make  himself  into  (Mractical  suzerain  of  the 
three  Christian  prindpalities  of  the  north,  though  the  suzerainty 
was,  and  always  continued  to  be,  somewhat  nominaL  In  111& 
he  died,  after  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  during  which  he  captured 
Farama,  and,  as  old  Fuller  says,  "  caught  many  fish,  and  bis 
death  in  eating  them." 

Baldwin  was  one  of  the  "adventurer  princes"  of  the  first 
cnisade,  and  as  such  he  stands  alongside  of  Bohcmund,  Tancred 
and  Raymund.  On  the  whole  he  was  the  most  successful  of  his 
dass.  By  his  defence  of  the  lay  power  against  a  nascent  theo- 
cracy, and  by  his  alliance  with  ^0  Italian  towns,  he  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Events  worked  for 
him:  he  might  never  have  come  to  the  throne,  imlcss  Bohemund 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Danishmend;  and  the  dlsscn^ons 
among  the  Mahommedans  alone  made  possible  the  subsequeAt 
consdidation  of  his  kingdom.  But  he  had  virtk  as  wdl  as 
fortuna;.  and  on  his  tombstone  it  was  written  thai  he  was  *'  a 
second  Judas  Maccabaeus,  whom  Ecdar  and  Egypt,  Dan  and 
Damascus  dreaded."  As  king,  he  still  retained  something  of 
the  derk  in  the  habit  of  his  dress;  but  he- was  at  the  same 
time  a  warrior  so  impetuous,  as  to  be  sometimes  foolhardy,  and 
Us  policy  was  on  the  whole  anti-dericoL  He  may  be  accused  of 
greed:  hJs  life  was  not  chaste;  and  the  two  defects  met  in  his 
rejection  of  hid  Armenian  wife  and  his  marriage  to  the  rich 
Sicilian  widow  Addaide  (1x13).  But  "on  the  holiest  soil  of 
history,  he  gave  his  people  a  fatherland";  and  Fulcher  of 
C!hartres,  his  chaplain,  who  paints  at  the  beginning  of  Baldwin's 
reign  tne  terrors  of  the  lonely  band  of  Christians  In  the  midst  of 
thdr  fofi^  can  celebrate  at  the  end  the  formation  of  a  new 
nation  bi  the  East  iqtti  fmmus  occidtntales,  nunc  facti  tumus 
orHHlalety-^ai  achievement  wMcfa,  so  far  as  it  was  the  work  of 
any  <Hie  man,  was  tha  work  of  Baldwin  I. 

LrrBKATtrax.— The  BistoHa  BiertnotymHana  ofFutcher.whohad 
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career.  There  u  a  monograph  on  Baiawmby  WoUfiXViiu  B3dmn  T. 
von  Jerusalem),  and  hU  reign  is  sketched  in  R.  Rdniichtrs  Gtsckichte 
des  K6nigrekks  Jenaalem  (Innsbmck.  1898)  C.  i-ir.       (E.  Bft.) 

BALDWIN  11.,  count  of  Edessa<ixoo-xxz8),  king  of  Jerosalem 
(if  Z8-1131),  originally  known  as  Baldwin  de  Burg,  was  a  son  of 
Count  Hugh  of  Rethel,  and  a  nephew  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Baldwin  I.  He  appears  on  the  first  crusade  at  Constanti- 
nople as  one  of  Godfrey's  men;  and  he  helped  Tancred  to 
occupy  Bethlehem  in  June  1099/  After  this  capture  of  Jerusalem 
he  served  for  a  time  with  Btohemund  at  Antiodi;  but  when 
Baldwin  of  Edessa  became  king  of  Jerusalem,  he  summoned 
Baldwin  dc  Burg,  and  left  him  as  count  in  Edessa.  From  Edessa 
Baldwin  conducted  continual  forays  against  the  Mahommedan 
princes;  and  in  the  great  foray  of  1x04,  in  whldi  he  was  Joined 
by  Bokemund,  he  was  defeated  and  captured  at  BalicL  Tarred 
became  guardian  of  Edessa  during  Baldwin's  captivity,  and  did 
not  trouble  himself  greatly  to  procure  Jiis  release.  Baldwiii, 
however,  recovered  his  liberty  at  the  beginning  of  1108,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  a  struggle  with  Tancred  for  the  recovery  of 
Edessa.  In  September  xio8  he  r^ained  hh  principality;  but 
the  struggle  with  Tancred  continued,  untO  it  was  composed  bv 
Baldwin  in  X109.  For  the  next  ten  years  Baldwin  ruled  his 
prindpatlty  with  success,  if  not  without  severity.  Planted  in  the 
farthest  Christian  outpost  in  northern  Syria,  he  had  to  meet 
many  attacks,  especially  from  Mardin  and  Mosul,  in  revenge 
for  the  provocation  offered  by  his  own  forays  and  those  of  the 
restless  Tancred.  In  zzzo  he  was  besieged  in  Edessa,  and 
relieved  by  Baldwin  I.;  in  1x14  he  repelled  an  attack  by 
Aksunkur  of  Mosul;  in  x  1x5  he  helped  to  defeat  Aksunkur  at 
Danith.  At  the  same  time,  if  Matthew  of  Edessa  may  be 
trusted,  he  also  carried  his  arms  against  the  Armenians,  and 
plundered  in  his  avarice  every  Armenian  of  wealth  and  position. 
In  zx  18  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend  Easter  at  Jerusalem,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Baldwin  I.;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  made  king,  diiefly  by  the  influence 
of  the  patriarch  Amulf.  In  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  Baldwin 
II.  extended  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  its  widest  limits. 
His  rdgn  is  marked  by  almost  incessant  fighting  in  northern 
Syria.  In  1 1 19,  after  the  defeat  and  death  01  Roger  of  Antioch, 
he  defeated  the  amirs  of  Mardin  and  Damascus  at  Danith;  in 
subsequent  years  he  extended  his  sway  to  the  ^ry  gates  of 
Aleppo.  In  1X33  he  was  captured  by  Balak  of  Mardin,  and 
confined  In  Rharput  with  JosoeUn,  his  successor  in  the  county 
of  Edessa,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  previous  year.  During 
his  captivity  Eustace  Graverius  became  regent  of  Jerusalem, 
and  succeeded,  with  the  ild  of  the  Venetians,  in  repelh'ng  an 
Egyptian  attack,  and  even  In  capturing  Tyre,  1x24.  In  1x24 
Biddwin  II.  succeeded  In  securing  his  liberty,  under  conditions 
which  he  instantly  broke;  and  he  at  once  embariced  on  strenuous 
and  not  unsuccessful  hostilities  against  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
(1x24-1x27),  exacting  tribute  from  both.  During  his  reign  he 
twice  acted  as  regent  in  Antioch  (1x19,  1x30),  and  in  X126  he 
married  his  daughter  Alice  to  Bohemund  II.  In  x  1 28  he  offered 
the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mellsinda,  to  Fulk  of  Anjou, 
who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Honorius  IL  In  x  129 
Fulk  came  and  married  MeHsinda,  and  in  U3X,  on  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  he  succeeded  to  the  down. 

Baldwin  II.  had  much  of  the  churchmsnshlp  of  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin  I.:  but  he  appears  most  decidedly  as  an  incessant 
warrior,  under  whom  the  Latin  domination  In  the  East  stretched, 
as  Ibn  al-Athir  writes,  in  a  long  line  from  Mardin  in  the  North 
to  el-Arish  on  the  Red  Sea— a  line  only  broken  by  the  Mahom- 
medan powers  of  Aleppo,  Bamth,  Homs  and  Damascus.  The 
Franks  controlled  the  great  routes  of  trade,  and  took  tolls  of  the 
traders;  and  in  1x30  their  power  may  be  re^^ed  as  haying 
reached  Its  height 

LrrBRATURE.— Fttlcher  of  Cbartrsi  narrates  the  ceign  of  Baldwin 
II.  down  to  iia?:  for  the  rest  of  the  reton  iIm  aathofihr  isWilUani 
of  IVnk  R.^  ROhricht.  GtmkkkH  du  KSnigfrncki  JmaaUm  (IniM. 
bruck.  1898),  C.  viL-x..  la  the  chief  modem  aUtiiority.      (E.  Bi^i 

BAUDWIN  m^  king  of  Jerusalem  (xi43-xx6f)^  was' the  eldest 

flonolFulkof JarusalembyhiswileMeliainda.,  Hevaab^ia 
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zc3e^4iad  beoaKie  Ungfn  it43,'under  the  reffsncyof  his  moflMv 
which  lasted  till  xx  52.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  k  time  when 
the  attacks  of  the  Greeks  in  C^cia,  and  of  Zengi  on  Edessa, 
were  fatally  weakening  the  position  of  the  Franks  in  norlhern 
Syria;  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  power  of  tho. 
Latin  Idngdom  of  Jerusalem  may  be  said  to  be  slowly  declining, 
though  as  yet  there  h  little  outward  trace  of  its  decay  to  be  seen. 
Edessa  was  lost,  however,  in  the  year  after  Baldwin's  accession; 
and  the  conquest  by  Zengi  of  this  farthest  and  most  importaitt 
outpost  in  northern  Syria  was  aheady  a  serious  blow  to  tfie 
kingdom.    Upon  ft  in  1147  there  followed  the  second  crusade;' 
and  in  that  crusade  Baldwin  IIL,  now  some  eighteen  years  of 
age,  played  his  part  by  the  side  of  Conrad  m.  and  Louis  VIL 
He  received  them  in  Jerusalem  in  114S;  with  them  he  planned 
the  attack  on  Damascus  and  with  them  he  signally  (aited  in  the 
attack.    In  X149,  after  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  Baldwin  HI. 
aiq)eared  in  Antioch,  where  the  fall  of  Raymund,  the  husband 
of  the  princess  Constance,  made  his  presence  necessary.    He- 
regulated  affairs  in  Antioch,  and  tried  to  strengthen  the  north 
of  Palestine  generally  against  the  arm  of  Zengi's  successor^ 
Nureddin,  by  renewing  the  old  and  poh'tlc  alliance  with  Damascus 
interrupted  since  x  147,  arid  by  ceding  TcUbashlr,  the  one  remnant 
of  the  coimty  of  Edessa,  to  Manuel  of  Constantinople.    In  x  152 
came  the  inevitable  struggle  between  the  yoimg  king  and  hia 
mother,  who  had  ruled  with  wisdom  and  vigour  during  the  regency 
and  was  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  power.    Baldwin 
originally  planned  a  solemn  coronation,  as  the  signal  of  his 
emancipation.     Dissuad<fd  from  that  coi^rse,  he  nevertheless 
wore  his  crown  pubh'dy  in  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre.    A 
struggle  followed:  in  the  issue,  Baldwin  agreed  to  leave  hia 
mother  in  possession  of  Jerusalem  and  Nablus,  while  he  retained. 
Acre  and  Tyre  for  himself.    But  he  repented  of  the  Inrgain; 
and  a  new  struggle  began,  in  wkidi  Baldwin  recovered,  after 
some  fighting,  the  possession  of  his  capital    From  these  internal 
dissensions  Baldwin  was  now  summoned  to  the  north,  to  regulate 
anew  the  affairs  of  Antioch  and  also  those  of  Tripoli,  where  the 
death  of  Count  Raymund  had  thrown  on  his  shoulw^  the  cares,  of 
a  second  regency.    On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  was  successful 
in  repelling  an  attack  by  an  army  of  Turcomans;  and  his  success, 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Ascalon  in  the  spring, 
of  XI S3*    He  was  successful:  the  "bride  of  Syria,"  which 
had  aU  but  become  the  property  of  the  crusaders  in  1099,  but. 
had  since  defied  the  arms  of  the  Franks  for  half  acentuiy„ 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.   From  x  156  to  1158^ 
Baldwin  was  occtipicii  in  hostilities  with  Nureddin.    In  11 56 
he  had  to  submit  to  a  treaty  which  cut  short  his  territories;  in 
the  winter  of  1x57-1158  he  besieged  and  captured  Harim,  in  the 
territory  once  belonging  to  Antioch:  in   1x58  he  defeated 
Nureddin  himself.     In  Uie  same  year  Baldwin  married  Theodora^ 
a  near  relative  of  the  East  Roman  emperor  Manuel;  while  ia 
1 1 59  he  received  a  visit  from  Manuel  himself  at  Antioch.    The 
Latin  king  rode  behind  the  Greek  emperor,  without  any  of  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity,  at  the  entry  into  Antioch;  but  their  n^ 
lations  were  of  the  friendliest,  and  Manuel — as  great  a  physiciai| 
aa  he  was  a  hunUr-^personaUy  attended  to  Baldwin  when  the 
king  WHS  thrown  from  his  horse  in  attempting  to  eoua!  the 
emperor's  feats  of  horsemanship.    In  the  same  year  Baldwin 
had  to  nndcrta&e  the  regency  in  Antioch  once  more,  Raynald 
of  ChatiUon,  the  second  husband  of  Constance,  being  captureil 
in  battle,    Tbxee  years  Iftter  be  died  (1162),  without  male  Issue^ 
and  wis  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amalric  L 
.  Baldwin  m.  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  who  was 
a  native  of  the  sott  of  Palesthie.    His  three  predecessors  had  all 
been  emIgiiHiis  from  the  West    His  reign  also  maiks  a  new 
dcfiartara  from  another  point  of  view.    His  predecessors  had 
been  men  of  a'  typt  half  mifitary,  half  derka^-Hit  once  haid 
fightns  aad  aoond  churchmen.    Baldwin  was  a  man  of  a  subtler 
type--^i  man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  intrigues  of  a  court' 
and  with  pvoblems  of  law,  and,  as  such,  suited  lor  guiding 
the  middle  age  of  Che  kingdom,  which  the  different  qualities  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  equally  suited  to  found.    Like  Us 
bcotbei^  Amalfic  I.,  he  was  a  cltrkly  and  studioos  Idng  vened 
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In  law,  and  ready  to  discuss  points  oi  dogma.  In  an  excellent 
sketch  of  Baldwin's  character  (xvi.  cii,),  William  of  Tyre  tells 
us  that  he  spent  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  had  a  particular 
aHection  for  history;  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  jus  co»- 
sueiudinarium  of  the  kingdom  (afterwards  recorded  by  lawyers 
like  John  of  Ibelin  and  Philip  of  Kovaia  as  "  the  assizes  of 
Jerusalem  '*) ;  and  that  he  had  the  royal  faculty  for  remembering 
faces,  and  could  generally  be  trusted  to  address  by  name  anybody 
whom  he  had  once  met,  so  that  he  was  wort,  popular  with  high 
and  low  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had^  WiUiam  also 
t^orts,  i  gift  of  impromptu  eloquence  and  a  faadty  both  for 
saying  witty  things  pleasantly  at  other  people's  expense  and 
for  listening  placidly  to  witticisms  directed  against  himself; 
while  he  was  generous  to  excess  without  needing  to  make  ex- 
actions in  order  to  support  his  generosity,  and  nkwKfs  respected 
the  Church.  If  in  his  youth  he  had  been  prone  to  gambling, 
and  before  his  marriage  with  Theodora  had  been  somewhat  lax 
in  his  hioials,  when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  childish  things; 
his  married  life  was  a  shining  example  to  his,peoplf  and  he  was 
abstemioiis  both  in  food  and  drink,  holding  that  **  excess  In 
titker  was  an  incentive  to  the  worst  of  crimes.*'  Even  his  enemy, 
Nureddin,.  said  of  him,  when  he  died — "  thp  Franks  have  lost 
such  a  prince  that  the  world  has  not  now  his  like." 

LlTBRATURB.^ William  of  Tyre  is  the  great  primary  authority 
for  his  reign;  Cinnamus  and  Ibn-al-athir  (see  Sibliography  to  the 
article  Crusadbs)  give  the  Byzantine  and  Mahomimcdan  point  of 
view.  His  rdgn  is  described  by  R.  R6hricfat.  Ccstkichle  dss  Kdnig- 
rticks  Jerusalem  (Innsbruck^  i^),  C.  xiii.-xvL  (E.  fia.) 

BALDWIN  IV„  the  son  of  Amabic  I.  by  his  first  wife  Agnes, 
ruled.  In  Jerusalem  from  1174  to  1XS3,  when  he  had  his  nephew 
Baldwin  crowned  in  his  stead.'  Educated  by  Wittiatn  of  Tyre, 
Baldwin  IV.  came  to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen; 
and  thus  the  kingdom  came  under  the  regency  of  Rajrmimd  II. 
of  Tripoli.  Happily  for  the  kingdom  whose  king  was  a  child  aitd 
a  leper,  Uie  attention  of  Saladin  was  distracted  for  several  yean 
by  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  softs  of  Nureddin  the  inheritance 
of  their  fethcr'-en  attempt  partially  successful  in  11 74,  but  only 
finally  realized  in  1 183.  The  prdblems  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin  TV. 
may  be  said  to  have  been  two^^his  sister  Sibylla  and  the  fiery 
Raynakl  of  ChatUlon,  once  princd  of  Antioch  through  marriage 
to  0>nstance  (i  155-1x59),  then  a  captive  for  many  years  in.  the 
hand  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  since  T176  lord  of  Krak  (Kesak), 
to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Sibylla  was  the  hehress  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  problem  of  her  marriage  was  important.  Married 
first  to  William  of  Montfenat,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  Baldwin, 
she  was  again  married  in  it 80  to  Guy  of  Lusfgnan;  and  dissen- 
ifons  between  Sib^'lla  and  her  husband  on  l^e  one  side,  and 
Baldwin  IV.  on  the  other,  troubled  the  latter  years  of  his  veign. 
Meanwhile  Raynald  xA  Krttktook  advsntagO  of  the  position  of 
his  fortress,  whidi  lay  on  the  gseat  route  U  traxle  from  Damascus 
aad  Egypt,  to  plmidcr  the  caravans  (ii8a),  snd  thas  Iwiped  to 
t>redpiute  the  inevitable  attack  by  Saladizu  When  tiie  attack 
came,  Guy  of  Lusign'an  was  ihnde  regent  by  Baldwin  IV.,  but 
he  dodined  battle  and  he  was  consequently  deposed  both  from 
Us  regency  and  from  his  ri^t  of  succession,  while  SibyUa^ 
son  by  her  first  husband  was  crowned  king  as  Baldwin  V.  in 
1183.  For  a  time  Baldwin  IV.  stUI  continued  to  be  active;. 
Imt  in  1x84  he  handed  over  the  regency  to  Raymund  of  Tripoli, 
and  in  XI  8s  he  died. 

LrrsRATURB.^Tho  narrative  of  WUlMra  of  Tyre  conehides  with 
Baldwin  IV. 's  transfer  of  the  regen^  to  Rarmoiid  of  Tripoli. 
R.  R(Uiricht  describes  the  reign  of  Bakhvhi  IV.,  GtstkkkU  its 
Sdnigreuks  Jerusokm  (Innsbruck,  1898),  C  xix^xod.       (£.  Bs.)  ^ 

BALDWIN  v.,  the  son  of  Sibylla  (dau^ter  of  Amakic  I.) 
by  her  first  hu^iaad,  William  of  Montf  errat,  was  the  nonuoaalking 
of  Jerusalem  from  1185  to  tx86,  under  the  regency  of  Raymund 
of  Tripoli.  His  reign  is  mailed  by  the  advance  of  Si^adfn  and 
by  dissensions  between  the  government  and  Guy  of  Lus^nan. 

BALDWIN,  JAMBS  MARK  (1861-  ),  American  phUosopher, 
i«as  bom  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  educated  at  Princeton  aihl 
several  German  universities.  He  was  t>rofe8Sor  of  phi)os<^hy 
In  the  university  of  Toronto  (1889),  of  psychoI^  at  Princeton 
{1803),  and  subsequently  (1903)  of  phikwgphy  and  psychology  im 
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I  Johns  Hopidoa  Ilbivsnity.  Pionincgot  among  oxpeifmental 
psychologists^  he  was  on«  of  the  founders  of  the  Psyekologieal 
Review,  In  189a.  he  was  vice-president  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Pqrchology  held  in  London,  and  in  1897-1898 
praidaatof  tha  American  Psychological  Association;  he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencea  of 
Den/m^  (x397)«  mi  honocsiy  president  of  the  Intexnatlonal 
Congress  of  Crin^nal  Anthropolegy  held  in  Geneva  in  1896,  and 
was  made. an  honoiary  D.Sc  of  Oxford  University.  Apart 
from  articles  in  $}m  PsycMogiccl  JUeiew,  he  has  written^- 
Handbook  ^  Psy^kehgy  <s89o);  translation  of  Ribot's  German 
Fsyckohgy  of  To-day  (i886>;  Eiemenis  of  Psychology  (1893); 
Soci4tl  mi  Eihiccl  ItOer^reMiomt  in  Mental  Devdopment  (1898) ; 
Ste^  qf  the  Mind  (1898);  Menial  Detehpmeni  in  the  Child  and 
Ike  Race  (1896);  Thoi^  and  Things  (London  and  New  York, 
vol,  i„  X9Q^  He  also  contributed  laigsly  to  the  Dictionary  ^ 
Philosophy  <fnd  P,syfheh$y  (x90x*'i905),  of  which  ho  was  editor- 
in-chi^. 

BALDWIN.  BOBERT  (X804-1858),  Canadian  stotesman,  was 
bom  at  York  ^ow  Toronto)  on  the  zath  of  May  X804.  His 
father,  William  Warren  Baldwin  (d.  1844),  went  to  Canada  from 
Ireland  in  1798;  though  a  man  of  ^wealth  and  good  family  and 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Church  ctf  England,  he  opposed  the 
rehpous  and  political  oligarchy  whidi  was  then  at  the  head  of 
Canadisn  affain»  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  pzinciples. 
Robert  Baldwin  was  called  to  ths  Bar  in  x8s5,  and  entered  into 
partaenliip  with  his  fatheiv  In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  town  of  York,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  following  year  and  retired  for  a  time  into  private 
Ule.  During  the  next  six  yeais,  he  so  constantly  advocated  a 
seqwnsible  executive  as  the  one  cure  for  the  political  and 
economic  evils  of  the  time  that  he  was  known  as  "  the  man  of  one 
idea."  In  1836  he  was  called  by  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  (i 793*- 
.1875),  the  lieutenant-foveraor,  to  the  executive  councU,  but 
finchng  himself  without  i^ifluenfn,  and  compelled  to  countenanco 
measures  to  which  he  was  opposed,  he  resigned  within  a  month. 
Though  a  reformer,  he  itroagly  d^approved  of  the  rebellion  of 
1837^838.  On  the  unioBof  the  two  Caaadas  he  became  (1841) 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  under  Lord  Sydenham,  but 
soon  nesigned  on  the  question  ol  reigxmsible  go venment.  Inx%i 
he  formed  the  first  Jibetal  administration,  in  connexion  witli 
Mr  (afte^wirds  Sir)  L.  H.  Lafontaine,  but  resigned  the  next 
year»  after  a  quarrel  with  the  govamor-general,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  on  a  question  of  patronage,. in  which  he  felt  that  of 
responsible  government  to  be  involved.  At  the  general  election 
whkh  followed,  the  governor-general' was  sustained  by  a  narrow 
msiorityi  but  in  1848  the  Liberals  were  again  returned  to  power, 
and  <he  and  )At  1j fonts inft  formed  their  second  administration 
under  Lord  £lgin  and  carried  numerous  important  reforms, 
including  the  Ireeing  from  sectarian  control  of  the  Provincial 
Univecsity.and  Uie  introduction  into  Upper  Canada  of  an 
important  muaic^  system. 

Internal  diseensikms  soon  bogaa  to  appear  'in  the  Liberal 
party«.«od  in  1851  Mr  Baldwin  resigned.  The  special  struggle 
leadiqg  to  his  resignation  was  an  attenq>t  to  abolish  the  coiurt 
«l  dbaocery  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  constitution  was  due  to  a 
measure  introduced  by  Baldwin  in  1849.  The  attempt,  though 
defeated,  had  been  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
inmi  Upper  Canada,  and  Baldwin's  fasridious  conscience  took 
it  as  a  voto  of  want  of  confidence.  A  deeper  reason  was  his 
inability  to  approve  of  the  advanced  views  of  the  Radicals,  or 
"  Ctoar  Crits»"  as  they  came  to  b^  called.  On  seeking  re-election 
in  York,  he  ^adined  togive  any  pledge  on  the  burning  question  of 
the  Qeigy  Reserves  and  was  defeated.  In  1858  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  party,  formed  in  1854  by  a  ooalhion,  attempted 
to  bring  him  out  as  a  candidate  for  the  upper  house,  which  was 
at  this  datoekctive,  but  though  he  had  broken  with  the  advanced 
.refoiaeis,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  tactics  of  their  opponents, 
and  lefused  to  stand.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  December  185$. 
Sven  those  who  most  bitterly  attacked  his  measures  admitted 
th^  pqri *y  ^fu*  «^y T^fif»»«*f  ftf  Hi*  mfttiwJiL  After  the  concession 
ol  iMimible  gpverensRt,  he  devoted  himself  to  bringfaig  about 
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•  geodniHlentaDdlDgbttwRii  tbe  rn^hb  and  Frtn^-spaiUBg 

Fisnch  Caiudiau  13  in  hii  native  provincx  ol  Onurio. 

5«  J.  C.  Dtnl,  Canadian  Pir^aU  CaUny  (18S0).     Hii  life,  by 
-'-  "-n.  Ceo.  W.  Roo,  ■•  iidiKkd  in  Tb  AsWi  •/  Canada  xria 


r  Dimmdi  In  SuSolk, 
Navembcr  1405-  At  Um  age  of  Iwelve  hcentcr 
monutery  Hi  Norwich,  niDovinglalei'tollw  bouse  of  ^'HoIiih/' 
pnbebly  ibe  ibbcy  oi  Uu  Wblleftnn  at  Hvlne  oeu  Alnwick. 
Laier  he  entered  Jsos  CdlcgE,  &inbrictBe,  and  took  U)  defiee 
of  B,  D.  in  IJ99.  AI  Cambriilge  be  rune  under  the  inSucDce  of 
Cranmer  and  of  Tharau  Wentwotili,  i>t  Baron  WcDtworth, 
and  bccanie  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  RefonDcin.  He  hid  aaide 
bii  moauilc  habit,  and,  as  be  bimself  puts  it  with  chanclei- 
ittictUy  bnital  vli^ence,  "  that  I  mi^t  never  more  tern  » 
iieciable  a  beait,  I  look  Is  wife  the  tailUul  Dorolhy."  He 
obtahnd  the  living  of  Thomden,  Suffolk,  bot  In  ijj^  was 
lummoncd  before  the  srchMshop  of  Vork  fork  lenmn  against 
the  invocation  of  minis  pmched  at  Doncasler,  and  afterwards 
befont  Stoke^y,  bishop  of  London,  but  be  escaped  thiouch  tlie 
powerful  protection  of  Thomas  Croraweil,  iriiose  notice  he  is 
said  to  have  attracted  by  hl<  tnitacte  plays.  He  was  an  un- 
scrupulous controvenialiBt,  and  In  these  I^ys  he  allows  no 
considerations  of  deceney  to  stand  in  the  way  c^  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  monastic  syatem  and  its  supporter!.-  The  prayer 
«f  Infidelitas  which  opens  the  second  act  of  hia  Tkn  Laas 
(quoted  by  T.  Warton,  Hat.  Eni-  PtdTj,  seet.  41)  i>  an  eumple 
of  the  tenpha  to  which  he  went  ui  profue  parody.  These  coane 
and  violent  productions  were  wcil  calculated  to  impress  popular 
feeling,  and  no  doubt  Cromwilt  found  in  him  an  Invaluable 
Instrument.  But  on  his  patron's  fttU  id  rMO  Gale  fird  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  GeiWoy.  He  relumed  on  the  accession 
of  Edward  VI.  Herecefvedthclivingof  Bighopstake,HaI»p<biTe, 
being  promoted  in  1551  to  the  Irish  see  of  Oseory.  Heiefused 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  Romao  rite,  which  HM  obtained  in  the 
Irish  church,  and  won  bis  point,  though  the  dean  of  Dublin 
entered  a  protest  against  the  revised  office  durtog  the  ceremony 
(see  his  Vctacycn  iif  Jehn  Ball  U,  lln  Biikofffryclu  ef  Ostorit, 
Hvi,  liiic.  vol-  Ti.).  He  pushed  his  Protestant  propaganda  in 
Irebad  with  no  regard  to  opedtency,  and  when  the  accession 
of  Mary  Inaugurated  a  reaction  in  matteti  of  rdigbin,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  got  safely  out  of  the  CDuntry.  He 
tried  to  escape  to  Scotland,  but  on  the  voyage  was  caplnnd  by 
a  Dutch  man-of-war.  which  was  driven  by  stress  ol  weather  to 
St.  Ives  in  ComwiU.  Bale  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  Ireaani, 
but  soon  rdeased.  At  Dover  he  had  another  narrsw  escape, 
but  be  eventually  made  his  way  to  Holland  and  thence  to 
Frankfort  and  BaseL  During  his  eille  he  devoted  himself  to 
writing.  After  Us  return,  on  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  be 
received  (1560)  a  prebendal  sUjl  at  Csnlerbuty.  He  died  in 
November  jsti  and  was  burled  in  the  cathedraL 

The  BCunllily  and  vehemence  with  which  "'  loul-nuiutlwd 
Bate,"  as  Wood  calU  Um,  attacked  his  enemies  does  not  destroy 
~     '         o  literature,  though  his  strong 


:s  againsi 
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M  his  mysteries  and  odnde  plays 
only  five  have  been  preserved,  but  the  tides  ol  the  others,  quoted 
by  himself  in  his  Calalot»s,  draw  that  they  were  am'matrd  by  the 
lame  political  and  religious  ahns.  The  Tkn  Ltmi  oj  Nahr; 
Ueiii  and  Chritl,  comftid  hy  Ou  Sniamyla,  Pkiwbm  md 
Fa  fytlemKsl  mikid  (pi.  15^8  and  again  in  1 561)  was  ■  morality 
play.  The  duxKtion  lor  the  dressing  of  the  parts  Is  Inaliuetlv*! 
"  Let  Idolatry  be  decked  like  an  old  wiich.  Sodomy  like  a  moot 
of  an  secU,  Ambition  hi:;  a  biihop,CovetousDess  like  a  Pharisee 
or  spiritual  lawyer,  Fabe  Doctrine  h'ke  a  fvptsh  doctor,  and 
Hypocrisy  like  a  gray  frtar."  A  TVoprfye,-  nr  tnUrlmdt  maitf- 
f€ilint  llie  cku{  pr-jmyia  ej  God  mUt  Uok  .  .  .  U$i»,  printed 
(n  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i),  Tlu  TtrnflKym  of  nr  L^dt 
(cd,  A.  B.  Groiart  io  Uiir-dlania  e{  Ike  ftMtrWgrlUf  Uhtary, 
vol.  i..  1870). aad  A  hnft  Ctmnlv  or  BtJirladi tj  Jakm  Miftyilm 


trcackyntt  <■  Ikt  WyUcmHK,  trc,  {narl.  tfiu.  vol.  I.)  were  ill 
written  In  1538.  His  playl  are  doggerel,  but  he  is  a  figure  of 
some  dramatic  Importance  as  the  author  of /^yfrjfe /tfAofl  (£.7548), 
which  marks  the  transition  between  the  old  morality  play  and 
the  English  historical  drama-  tt  does  not  appear  to  have 
directly  influenced  the  creators  of  the  chronicle  hisiotle).  To  the 
antboreof  the  Troabliiimt  Raipu  uf  King  Jiin  (1591)  it  waa 
apparently  unknown,  bot  it  is  noteworthy  that  an  attempt, 
Iwwever  feeble,  al  Uslorica!  drama  was  made  fourteen  yeara 
before  the  ptwluctioa  of  Garbadui.  Ky»[i  Jokan  (ed.  J.  P. 
Cfdlier,  Camden  Soc.  iSjS)  is  itself  a  polemic  against  theRomam 
Cathi^c  Church.  King  John  is  represented  as  the  champion  of 
English  rites  against  the  Roman  see: — 

"  TMs  noble  Kynn  lohan,  as  a  faythfuO  Mows 
Wkhslode  pcoude  Fharao  for  bis  poore  larael." 
But  the  English  poople  rcmjlned  in  the  bondage  of  Rome, — 

"  TVIl  that  duke  Josue,  whych  was  our  tote  Kynp^  Henryc, 
Clody  brought  us  out  in  to  the  lande  of  mylke  Bi|d  bonye." 
Elsewhere  John  is  called  a  LoIlaTd  and  accused  of  "  beietycalt 
langige,"  and  he  b  finaUy  poisoned  by  a  monk  of  Swineslcad. 
Allegorical  characters  are  mlied  with  the  real  person*.  Ynglonde 
vidita,  Tepresents  (he  nation,  and  the  jocular  element  la  provided 
by  Sednysoo  (sedition),  who  would  have  been  the  Vice  in  a  pun 
moralily  pby.  One  actor  waa  obviously  intended  to  pby  many 
parts,  for  stage  directions  such  as  *'  Go  out  Vn^ond,  and  dress 
for  Clargy  "  arc  by  t»  means  nncommon.  The  MS.  of  Ky*f 
-Jpbii  was  discovered  between  1831  and  i8jS  among  the  corpora- 
tion papem  at  Ipswidi,  where  It  was  probably  performed,  foT 
there  an  refecenccs  to  charitable  foundations  by  King  John  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood-  It  b  described  at  the  end  o[  the 
US,  as  two  plays,  but  there  Is  no  obvious  dtvisioD.  the  end  of  the 
£nt  act  akoe  bring  noted.  The  first  part  is  corrected  by  Bale 
and  the  latter  half  b  in  his  handwriting,  but  his  name  nowhere 
occurs.  In  the  Ust  ol  hb  works,  however,  he  gives  a  play  Dt 
jBome  Ai^orum  Rtgc,  written  in  idiomalc  imlfrn*. 

But  Bale's  most  Important  work  it  Ulustriitm  majefit  Bfibm- 
niaiitrifltnm.lactit,  Ai^iae.Camiriae.acSailiatSiimmiaiMm 
.  .  .  (Ipswich  and  Weael,  lor  John  Overton,  1548,1545).  Thb 
contained  five  centuries,  but  aBolher  edition,  almost  entirely 
lewritten  and  containingfourtccncailucEcs,  was  printed  at  Basel 
with  the  title  Sa-iftorwi  illnilrmm  llaiorii  Brilamlai  .  .  . 
CtUltpa  (issT-rjsg).  71m  chiDnologlal  aulogue  of  Btiiiah 
autboci  and  their  worka  was  partly  founded  on  the  CaUecUnut 
■sd  Cwriwtryii"  of  John  Leland,  but  Bole  was  an  indefatigable 
coUtctcc  and  worker,  and  himseli  eiaminol  many  of  the  valuable 
libraries  of  the  Auguslinian  aod  Camelile  houses  bclore  tbdr 
disscdution.  In  hb  notebodt  he  lecords  as  an  insUnn  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  In  progreaa:  "  I  have  bene  also  at  Nor- 
wycbe.  our  )e«eul  dtye  of  name,  and  there  all  the  libtatj 

sopQcUeis.  and  other  woridly  occupycts  ...  As  much  have  I 
saved  then  and  in  certen  other  pbces  In  Northfolke  and  Soutlh 
imeatnd  titles  of  thdlworkes.al 
ave  done  through  out  the  whoM 
rTahn,yf  Ihad  been  able  to  have  bone  ihecliaigeii.aslnmnot." 
Hit  work  b  thenfon  invaluable,  hi  space  of  the  inaccuracies  aid 
the  abuse  lavished  on  Catholic  writers,  for  Itointilns  mud 
islormation  that  would  otherwise  have  been  hopeksaly  lost. 

orks  b  to  be  fmind  in  AAtnat  CanlabriBtnui 

—  '      -—-■---  repriim -'—■ • 

ffiuiam 
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John  I^  or  Fiueus  (i;6o-i6i6).  an  Eaglnh  Calholic  eiH^ 
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CkmusiribusAn^Ktseriptffribus,  Thk  is  rcaOy  tU  f oortli  book 
dfh.  more  exten^^  work.  He  omits  the  Wydiflite  and  Plotestant 
dfvinefl  mentioned  by  Bale,  and  .tbe  moit  valuable  aectiba  is  the 
lives  of  the  Catbotic  exiles  madent  inDouaiaadother  French  towns. 
I^  does  not  scruple  to  asaert  {Nola  dt  Joammt  BcU)  that  Bale's 
^talogus  was  a  misrepreaentatkm  of  Leland's  matter,  thoush  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  only  acquainted  with  Ldand's 
work  at  teccmd-hand,  through  Bale. 

BALK,  (i)  (A  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  in  O. 
Eng.  balu,  cf.  Icelandic  bdlj,  evil,  suffering,  a  word  obsolete 
except  in  poetry,  and  more  common  in  the  adjectival  form 
"baleful."  In  early  alliterative  poetry  it  is  e^)edally  used 
antithetically  with  "  bliss."  (2).(0.  Eng.  bad,  a  Uadng  fire, 
a  funeral  pyre),  a  bonfire,  a  norUiern  En^Qsh  use  more  common 
in  the  tautological  '*  bale-fire,"  with  sometimes  a  confused 
reference  from  (i)  to  evil.  (3)  (A  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
possibly  connected  with  "ball"),  a  bundle  of  merchandise, 
espedally  of  cotton,  wool  or  hay,  packed  with  a  cover,  or  fastened 
with  bands 'of  metal,  &c.  for  transportation;  the  weight  and 
capacity  varies  with  the  goods.  (4)  (Properly  **  bail,"  from 
Fr.  baiUe,  possibly  connected  with  Lat  baada^  a  tub),  to 
empty  water  out  of  a  boat  by  means  of  a  bail  or  bucket. 

BALEARIC  I8LAHDS  (Baltdres),  an  archipelago  of  four  large 
and  eleven  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Spain,  of  which  coimtry  it  forms  a  province.  Pop.  (1900) 
311,649;  area,  1935  sq.  m.  The  archipelago,  which  lies  between 
38*  4</  and  40**  5'  N.,  and  between  x*  and  5*  £.,  comprises  two 
distinct  groups.  The  eastern  and  larger  group,  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  Insulae  Baleares,  comprises  the  two  principal 
members  of  the  archipelago,  Majorca  (Spanish,  Mallorca)  and 
Minorca  (Spanish,  Menorca),  with  seven  iidets: — ^Aire,  Auc^nada, 
Botafoch,  Cabrera,  Dragonera,  Pinto  and  EI  Rey.  The  western 
group,  corresponding  with  the  andent  Htjrusae  or  Pine  Islands, 
also  comprises  two  relatively  large  ishuids,  Iviza  (Spanish,  Ibiza 
or,  formerly,  Ivica)  and  Formentera,  with  the  islets  of 
Ahorcados,  Conejcra,  Fou  and  Espalmador.  Majorca,  Minorca 
and  Iviza  are  described  in  separate  artides.  Formentcra  is 
described  with  Iviza.  The  total  population  of  the  eleven  islets 
only  amounted  to  171  in  1900,  but  aU  were  inhabited.  None 
id  them  is  of  any  importance  except  Cabrera,  which  is  full  ol 
caverns,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  place  of  banishment.  In 
i8od  a  large  body  of  Frenchmen  were  landed  here  by  their 
Spanish  captors,  and  allowed  almost  to  perish  of  starvation. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  name  BaJe&res  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; 
it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  modem  Majorca  and  Minorca  are 
obtained  from  the  Latin  Mqjor  and  Minora  through  the  Byzantine 
forms  Mcuopud  and  Mtvopud;  while  Iviza  is  plainly  the  older 
Ebusus,  a  name  probably  of  Carthaginian  origin,  llie  Ophiusa 
of  the  Greeks.  (Colubraria  of  the  Romans)  is  now  known  as 
Formentenu 

Gcolvgy, — ^The  strata  which  form  the  Balearic  Isles  fall  naturally 
inta  two  divisions.  There  is  an  older  series,  ranging  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Cretaceous,  which  is  folded  and  faulted  and 
forms  all  the  hi^er  hills,  and  there  is  a  newer  series  of  Tertiary 
age,  which  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  older  beds.  The  direction  of  the  folds  in  the  older  series  is  in 
Iviza  nearly  west  to  east,  in  Majorca  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  in  Minorca  south  to  north,  thus  forming  an  arc  convex 
towards  the  south-east.  The  Devonian  is  visible  only  in  Minorca, 
the  Trias  being  the  oldest  system  represented  in  the  other 
islands.  The  Ugher  part  of  the  Cretaceous  is  absent,  and  it 
mppears  to  have  been  during  this  period  that  the  prindpal  folding 
of  the  older  beds  took  place.  The  Eocene  beds  are  nummuliric 
There  is  a  lacustrine  group  which  has  usually  been  placed  in  the 
tower  Eocene,  but  the  discovery  of  Anihracotkerium  magnum  in 
the  interbcdded  lignites  proves  it  to  be  Oligooene,  in  part  at 
least.  The  Miocene  induded  a  limestone  with  QyfeosUr* 
Pliocene  beds  also  occur. 

Qimate,  Fauna,  Fhrar^Tbe  climate  of  the  ardiipdago, 
though  generally  mild,  healthy  and  favourable  to  plant  life,  is 
by  no  means  uniform,  owing  to  the.  differences  of  akitude  and 
shelter  from  wind  in  different  islands.  The  fauna  and  flor» 
Kcsemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean  oooats  of  Sp^^  or  France. 


Inkabitmif^^Ti»  islawiirri  are  a  Sjptnish  race,  very  doie|y 
aldn  to  the  Catalans;  but  the  long  period  of  Moorish  rule  has 
left  its  mark  on  their  physical  type  and  customs.  In  character 
they  are  industrious  and  ho^itablc,  and  pique  themselves  on 
their  loyalty  and  orthodoxy.  Crime  is  rare.  There  are  higher 
schools  in  the  prindpal  towns,  and  the  standard  of  primary 
education  is  well  up  to  the  average  of  Spain.  Vaccination  is 
comipoa  except  in  the  dties,^the  women  often  performing  the 
operation  themsdves  when  medical  assistance  cannot  be  got. 
<>ft;iian  is  spoken  by  the  upper  and  commercial  classes;  the 
lower  and  a^ricultuxal  employ  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the 
Catalans. 

Cammtrce, — ^Fruit,  grain,  wine  and  oil  are  produced  in  the 
islands,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  with  Barcdona  in  fresh 
fish,  induding  large  quantities  of  lobsters.  Shoemaking  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  industries.  There  is  not  a  very  active 
trade  direct  with  foreign  countries,  as  the  prindpal  imports — 
cotton,  leather,  petroleum,  sugar,  Ooal  and  timber — are  intro- 
duced through  Barcdona.  The  export-  trade  is  duefiy  with  the 
Peninsula,  France,  Italy,  Algeria  and  with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Most  of  the  agricultural  products  are  sent  to  the  Peninsula; 
wine,  figs,  marble,  almonds,  lemons  and  rioe  to  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Administraiion,'-'The  admlnistzBtion  of  the  Balearic  Islands 
differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  other  Spanish  provinces 
on  the  mainisnd.  There  are  five  judidoi  (ustricts  {partidos 
JudkiaUt),  nanted  after  their  diiftf  town»—Inca,  Iviza,  Manaoor, 
Palma  and  Port  Mabon. 

History,— Oi  the  origin  of  the  duly  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  nothing  is  certainly  known,  thou^  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  refer  to  the  Boeotian  and  Rhodian  settlements.  There 
are  numerous  sepulchral  and  other  monuments,  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  of  prehistoric  origin.  According  to 
general  tradition  the  natives,  from  whatever  quarter  derived, 
were  a  strange  and  savage  people  till  they  recdved  some  tincture 
of  dvilization  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  early  took  possession 
of  the  islands  and  built  themsdves  dtiea  on  their  coasts.  Of 
these  dties,  Port  Mahon,  the  most  important,  still  retains  tbe 
name  which  is  derived  from  the  family  of  Mago.  About  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the  Romans  accused 
the  islanders  of  piracy,  and  sent  against  them  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  who  soon  reduced  them  to  obedience,  settled  amongst 
them  3000  Roman  and  Spanish  colonists,  founded  the  dtics  of 
Palma  and  PoUentia  (PoUensa),  and  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  the  olive.  Besides  valuable  contingents  of  the  celebrated 
Balearic  slingers,  the  Romans  derived  from  thdr  new  conquest 
mules  (from  Minorca),  edible  snails,  sinopc  and  pitch.  Of  their 
occupation  numerous  traces  still  exist, — the  most  remarkable 
being  the  aqueduct  at  PoUensa.  In  a.d.  433  the  islands  ivcre 
seized  by  the  Vandals  and  in  79S  by  the  Moors.  They  became 
a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  in  1009^  which,  becoming  extremely 
obnoxious  for  piracy,  was  the  object  of  a  crusade  directed  against 
it  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  in  which  the  Catalans  took  the  lend. 
This  expedition  was  frustrated  at  the  time,  but  was  rcsmncd  by 
James  L  of  Aragon,  and  the  Moors  were  expelled  in.  1232. 
During  their  occupation  the  island  was  populous  and  productive, 
and  an  active  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Spain  and  Africa. 
King  James  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles  on  his  third 
son,  under  whom  and  his  successor  they  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  up  to  1349,  from  which  time  their  history  merges  in 
that  of  Spain.  In  1521  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry  against 
the  nobility,  whom  they  massacred,  took  place  in  Majorca,  and 
was  not  suppressed  without  much  bloodshed.  In  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  all  the  islands  declared  for  Charles;  the 
duke  of  Anjou  had  no  footing  anywhere  save  in  the  dtadd  of 
Mahon.  Minorca  was  reduced  by  Count  VHIars  in  1707;  but 
it  was  not  till  June  1715  that  Majorca  was  subjugated,  and 
meanwhile  Port  Mahon  was  captured  by  the  English  undef 
General  Stanhope  in  1708.  In  17 13  the  island  was  secured  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  but  in  i75(S  it  was  invaded  by 
a  force  of  12,000  French,  who,  after  defeating  the  Briti^  under 
AdmixalJyng,  capttipcd  Port  Mahon.    Restored  to  England  in 
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dttty,  Ur  Bdfoar  ffividbd  ^  tiitie  bsttrMn  l^  pobtieil  araui 
iOMltettady.  Being  fdessed  from  his  dotksaBpiivatft^tcretary 
bf  tlie  general  election  of  1880,  be  began  to  take  a  taCher  miut 
MtiveiMUtittpax&inentaiyafikln.  -HewasforatiBiepoIiticaAfy 
attodftted  with  Lord  Randdph  Qiuichill^  Sir  Henry  DrdtnBKNid 
Wdlff  and  Sir  John  (then  Mr)  Gont,  the  <iaartett«  bMOttiiiig 
liioini  as  the  **  Foortb  Tuty,'*  and  gaining  notoriety  ^  the 
freedom  of  the  critidsms  directed  by  fts  leader,  Lord  Randolph 
thurdull,  against  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Ooea  and  other 
|>romfaient  members  of  the"  eld  gang.^  Inthesesa]Iies,liD#ev«r, 
Mr  Balfour  had  no  direct  share.  He  ivas  thought  to^be  laerely 
cnnising  himself  irith  pofitics.  It  iras  regarded  as  doubtful 
Irhether  his  health  oonld  irithstand  the  severity  of  Bng^dminters, 
imd  the  delicacy  of  his  ph3r8iq[iie  and  the  languor  af  fab  mattner 
hdped  to  create  the  impresaaon  diet,  however  great  his  infefleo- 
tual  powers  mi|^t  be,  he  had  neitlier  the  bodBy  straigth  Mr  the 
energy  of  character  requikite  for  a  pc^ticel  cuieer.  He  mtt  the 
"  odd  man  "  of  the  Fourth  Party,  af^paivntly  conto/t  toietcbend 
tarry  for  his  colleagues^  and  was  believed  to  have  no  deinite 
ambitions  of  his  own.  His  reputation  in  the  perHament  of  iS8o^ 
xS86  was  that  of  a  dOettante,  who  dHed  himself  w!^  the  three 
poKtidans  already  named  from  a  feding  of  Irresponaibtity  rather 
than  of  earnest  purpose;  he  was  rei^iff ded  as  one  ^idkO)  on  the  rare 
occasions  iriien- he  spokc/ was  more  desirous  to  impart  an  Acadenyc 
quality  to  his  specxJies  than  to  make  any  soBd  bontrlbution  to 
public  questions.  Tbt  House,  indeed,  did  not  take  him  quite 
seriously.  Members  <fid  not  suspect  the  leamte  of  strength  and 
ability  beneath  triiat  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  pose  of  a  parifa- 
mentary  fidnekr,  they  loclked  upon  him  merely  as  a  young 
member  of  the  govemin^^  classes  who  remained  in  the  House 
because  it  was  tl^  proper  thing  for  a  man  of  fondly  to  do.  Asa 
member  of  the  coterie  known  as  the  "  Soub  "  he  Iras,  so  to 
speak,  caviare  to  the  generaL  Indolence  was  supposed  to  be 
tlie  keynote  of  his  character— a  refined.  indoTencc,  not,  howtver,- 
without  cleverness  of  a  somewhat  C3rmcal  and  superior  order. 

That  these  views  were  not  shared  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that  in  his  first  administration  <June 
188  5- January  1886)  he  made  Mr  Balfour  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  fornnng  his  second  adn^nfotration 
(July  x886)  secretary  for  Scotland  with  a  seatln  the  cabhiet 
These  offices  gave  few  opportunities  for  distinction,  and  may  be 
reg&rded  merely  as  Mr  Balfour's  apprenticeship  to  department^ 
responsibilities.  The  accidents  of  political  Hfc  suddenly  opened 
out  to  him  a  career  whidi  made  htm,  ne^  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
most  prominent,  the  most  admired  and  the  most  attacked  Con- 
servative politician  of  the  day.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who 
"Was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  suffered  frort  an  affection  of  tiie 
eyes  and  fotmd  it  desirable  to  resign,  and  Lord  Salisbury  appointed 
bis  nephew  in  his  stead.  The  selection  took  the  political  worid  by 
surprise,  and  was  much  criticized.  By  the  Iri^  Nationalists  it 
•was  received  with  contemptuous  ridicule,  for  none  suspected  Mr 
Balfourts  ujunense  strength  of  will,  his  debatmg  power,  his  ability 
in.  attack  and  his  still  greater  capacity  to  disregard  criticism. 
The  debates  on  the  Crimes  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  quickly 
undeceived  them,  and  the  steady  and  even  remorseless  vigour 
with  which  the  government  of  Ireland  was  conducted  speedily 
convinced  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  coimtry  that  Mr. 
BaUour  was  in  his  rightplace  as  dnef  secretary.  His  policy  was 
that  of  "  coercion  "—the  feariess  administration  of  the  Crimes, 
Act,-^coupled  with  remedial  legidation;  and  he  enforced  theone . 
while  he  proceeded  with  the  other,  regardless  of  the  risk  of  out- 
rage outside  the  House  and  of  insult  within.  Mr  Balfour^  work 
in  this  office  covered  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  most  exciting 
periods  in  modem  parliamentary  history  andlrish  administration, 
mth  a  courage  that  never  faltered  he  broke  down  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  in  Ireland,,  and  in  parliament  he  not  only  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  waged  succe^ful  warfare 
with  the  entire  Home  Rule  party.  He  combined  an  obstinacy  of 
win  with  a  mastery  of  facts  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
fn  the  secretaryship.  Events,  it  Is  true,  were  m  his  favour.  The 
diidosuncs  before  the  PamcU  Connms«iDn.  the  O^Sfaea  divorce 
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pwfiwdingii  ttie  dowafttt  of  Mr  PamaB  and  the  dirtptim  el 
the  Irish  perty»  aalBted  him  la  his  task;  but  the  fact  lenaine 
that  by  persistent  courage  and  undeviatiBg  thovoughnesa  he 
teduoid  crime  in  bdand  to  &  vanisfaiag  point.  His  work  was 
•ko  ceneOuctiTe,  for  he  bttoadsned  the  baiisof  material  prosperity 
and  sodal  pngRBs  ^  OMting  the  Gongeeted  Districts  Board  in 
189*.  During  this  period,  from  1886^x892,  moreover,  he 
d«weifl|)ed  gifts  of  onrtuy  which  made.him  one  of  the  most 
ellaofive  of  Mfalic  spcakWB.  Impressive  in  matter  rather  than 
in  manAsr^dettvefy,  and  Mldom  ifriag  to  the  level  of  eloquence 
In  the  iciBe  In  whkh  that  quality  wia  understood  hx  a  House 
i4iidi  had  MMflDed  to  Btfght  aad  Gtodstona,  his  ^xechet  were 
logicd  aad  oottViadBf,  aod  their  attractive  literary  form  ddighted 
a  wider  awtience  than  that  wUch  listens  to  the  mere  ppliticfaa. 

'  Ini888  Mr  Belfovr  served  ott  the  Gold  and  SflverCommisskm, 
cORtiMy  proUtme  Iram  tli#  standpoint  of  bimetalfism  bei^g 
emeng  the  moie  Acidemic  sublects  which  had  engaged  Us 
attentioiL  On  the  death  of  Mr  W.H.  Smith  in  1891  he  became 
firrt  lord  ef  t&e  treaaory  and  leader  of  the  House  of  ConuMms, 
endiii  tSiatcapadty  introduced  in  1892  a  Local  Govemmcnt  Bill 
forlnlaad.  The  ConMrvmtive  government  was  then  at  the  end 
of  Iti  tether,  and  tbe  project  fell  throu^  For  the  neact  three 
yens  My  Balfour  led  the  oppoattion  with  great  skill  and  addrese. 
On  the  tetum  of  Ae  Unioniits  to  power  fax  1805  he  resumed 
the  Wdenhip  of  the  Houses  hint  not  *t  fimt  with  the  succem 
expected  of  him«  Us  management  of  the  abortive  education 
pcopwals  of  '96  bring  thoui^t,  even  by  Us  own  supporters, 
to  show  a  diidiiflhiirinn  for  the  coiOimioua  drudgery  of  pariin- 
mentaiymanacBmettt  under  modefboonditaonB.  But  after  the 
opening  emsieo  matten  proceeded  mora  smoothly,  and  Ux 
BaUoor  regained  his  old  poeitiofi  in  the  estfatttion  of  the  House 
"and  the  country.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeing  a  bill  pass 
for  providing  Ireland  with  an  Improved  system  of  local  goven»- 
meht,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  debates  on  the  various 
foreign  and  domcatie  questiooa  that  came  bef(^  paxUmnent 
during  i89^i90a  HiichampiOBshIp  of  the  vohmtary  schools, 
his  adroit  paittamentaxy  hawdlfng  of  the  problems  opened  up 
by  the  so-called '^  crisis  in  the  Church  "  caused  by  the  Protestant 
movement  against  rituaUitic  practices,  and  Us  |>r0nouncement 
in  favour  of  a  Roman  Catholic  univcSBlty  for  Ixeland— for  wUch 
he  outUned  a  scheme  that  met  wfth  mudi  adverse  criddsmboth 
from  his  ooBeagues  and  Ma  pirty,'-were  the  most  important 
aspeets  of  Mr  Balfbur's  activity  duirhigtheee  years.  Hisspeechce 
and  work  throughout  this  period  took  a  wider  range  than  before 
his  accession  to  the  leMlersfaip  <rf  the  Coounons*  Dttriii^  the 
illntes  of  Lord  SMisbury  in  1898,  and  again  hi  Lord  Sslisbuisr^ 
absence  id>road,  he  was  in  ehai^  of  the  foreignr  office,  and  It  fell 
to  his  lot  to  conduct  the  very  cridcal  negotiations  with  Ru^ia  on 
the  question  of  raiNrays  in  North  China.  To  his  firmness,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  conciliatory  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
and  elaborated  the  principles  61  a  meim  tkemdi,  the  two  powers 
owed  the  avoidance  of  What  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous  quarrd. 
As  a  member  of  the  califoet  responsible  for  the  Ttansvaal 
negotiations  in  189$  he  bore  his  Ml  shue  of  controversy,  and 
when  the  war  opened  so  disastrously  he  was  the  first  to  realise 
the  necessity  for  putting  the  ftdl  military  strength  of  the  country 
into  the  field. .  At  the  genersl  election  of  1900  he  was  returned 
for  East  Manchester  (whidi  he  had  represented  since  X885) 
t)y  a  majority  of  2453,  abd  continued  in  office  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Wh  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fint 
session  of  the  new  paiffaonetit  was  marked  by  oonsiderabfe 
firmness  in  the  suppression  of  obstruction,  but  thoe  was  a  di^t 
revival  of  the  oMdsnis  wbich  had  been  current  hi  1896.  Mr 
Balfour's  inaUIfly  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  out  of 
the  Bouse  waiT  largely  due  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
which  alMorbed  the  intellectual  energiee  of  th^  House  and  of  the 
country  and  impeded  the  progress  of  legislation. 

The  principal  achievements  of  the  long  sesrion  of  .r9os  (wUch 
extended  to  the  autumn)  were  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
— entirely  reorganlring  the  system  of  primary  education, 
aboUsUhg  the  school  boards  and  making  the  county  eoundb 
tbe  local  authority;  new  vOm  of  ptocadme:  and  the  ^reatioo 
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bcalpoBcy  of  import  Uzn  for  revemieraly.  Next  day  tke  duke 
^  Devooduie  xesigned,  a  step  somewhat  bitterly  resented  by 
|Cr  BaHour,  who  deady  thoi^t  that  his  sacrifices  in  order  to 
oosdiiate  the  duke  had  now  been  made  in  vain.  During  this 
ditiad  fortdght  the  duke  had  apparently  acquiesced  in  Mr 
Balfour's  compromise^  and  had  co-operated  in  reconstituting 
the  ministry;  Jiis  nephew  and  heir  had  been  made  financial 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  while  Mr  Alfred  Lyttelton  was 
appointed  colonial  secretary,  Mr  Austen  Chamberlain  chanceUor 
of  the  ejKhaquer,  Mr  Bnxbick  secretary  for  India,  Mr  H..O. 
Amold-Forster  war  minister,  Lord  Stanley  postmaster-genoal 
and  Mr  Graham  Murray  secretary  for  Scotland.  Lord  London- 
derry now  became  president  of  the  council,  Lord  Lansdowne 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  son  of  the 
late  premier,  who  as  Lord  Oanbome  had  for  three  years  been 
Under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  was  included  In  the  cabinet 
as  lord  priyy  seal. 

During  the  remainder  of  1903  the  struggle  within  the  Unionist 
party  continued.  Mr  Chambeilain  spoke  aU  over  the  country, 
advocating  a  definite  scheme  for  reorgamsing  the  budget,  so  as 
to  have  more  taxes  on  Imports,  including  food,  but  proposing  to 
adjust  the  taxatfon  so  as  to  improve  the  position  of  the  working- 
dasfcs  and  to  stimulate  emplojrment.  'Die  free-trade  Unionists, 
with  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Goschen,  Lord  James  and 
Lord  Hugh  Cedl^  as  their  cMef  representatives,  started  s  Free 
Food  league  In  opposition  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform 
league;  and  at  a  great  meeting  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on  the 
ii4^  of  November  their  attitude  was  made  plain.  They  rejected 
Mr  Chamberiain's  food-taxes,  discredited  his  statistics,  and, 
while  admitting  the  theoretical  orthodoxy  of  retaliation, 
critSdxed  Mr  Bidfour's  attitude  and  repudiated  his  assumption 
tiwt  oetaliation  would  be  desirable.  Finally  in  December  came 
tiie  appointment  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Commission.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  obstinacy  and  peisbtencyof  both  sections, 
and  both  were  fighting,  not  only  to  persuade  the  public,  but  for 
the  capture  of  the  party  and  of  its  prime  minister.  Both  sides 
were  imiiUned  to  claim  hLn;  neither  could  do  so  without  qualifica- 
tion. His  dialectical  dexterity  In  evading  the  necessity  of 
expressing  his  fiscal  opinions  further  than  he  had  already  done 
braime  a  daily  subject  for  contemptnotB  criticism  In  the  Liberal 
pitas;  but  he  insisted  that  in  any  case  no  definite  action  could 
be  taken  till  the  next  parliament;  and  while  he  declined  to  go 
the  "  whole  hog  " — as  the  phrase  went — with  Mr  Qiamberiahi, 
be  did  nothing  to  dbcourage  Mr  Chamberlain's  campaign. 
Whetiier  he  would  eventually  follow  In  the  same  direction,  or 
wmM  come  bade  to  the  straiter  free-trade  side,  continued  to  be 
tht  political  conundrum  for  mcntn  after  month.  Minor  chan^ 
were  made  in  the  ministry  in  190.^  Mr  Brodrick  going  to  the 
India  office  and  Mr  Amold-Forster  becoming  minister  for  war; 
but  Mr  Balfour's  personal  influence  remained  potent,  the  govern- 
ment hdd  together,  and  in  1904  the  Licensing  Bill  was  success- 
fully carried.  Though  a  few  Unionists  transferred  their  aDeguince, 
notably  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  by-elections  went  badly, 
Mr  Balfour  still  commanded  a  considerable  though  a  dwindling 
0D9J<»i^,  and  the  various  contrivances  of  the  opposition  for 
oombhilnigaH  free-traders  against  the  government  wereobstructed 
by  the  fact  that  anything  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  censure  would 
not  be  supported  by  tHe  "  wobblers  "  in  the  ministerial  party, 
while  the  government  could  always  manage  to  draftsome  "  safe  " 
Amendment  acceptable  to  most  of  them.  This  was  notably 
shown  In  the  debate  on  Mr  Blacks  motion  on  the  ifith  of  May. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr  Balfour  spoke  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
fiscal  question.  The  more  aggressive  protectfonists  among 
Mr  Chambeilain's  supporten  had  latdy  become  very  confident, 
gad  Mr  Balfour  plainly  repudiated  "  protection  "  in  so  far  as  it 
laeant  a  policy  aiming  at  supporting  or  creating  hwne  industries 
by  raising  home  prices;  but  he  hitroduced  a  new  point  by 
declaring  that  an  Imperial  Conference  would  be  called  to  discuss 
wdth  the  colonies  the  question  of  pr^erential  tariffs  if  the 
Unfonist  government  obtained  a  maf»ity  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  Edinburgh  speech  was  again  received  with  coo- 
flitiag  fnteipretttione,  and  much  discussfon  prevailed  as  to  the 
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conditions  of  the  proposed  conference,  an^  as  to  whetlier  It  wm 
or  was  not  an  advance,  as  the  Chamberlainites  daimed,  towards 
Mr  Chamberlain.  Meanwhile  the  party  was  getting  more  and 
more  disorganized,  and  the  public  were  getting  tired  of  the 
apparent  mystification.  The  opposition  used  the  situation  to 
make  capital  In  the  country,  and  loudly  called  for  a  dissolution. 

It  was  plain  indeed  that  tlie  fiscal  question  itself  was  ripe  for 
the  polls;  Board  of  Tkade  statistics  had  been  i»ued  in  profusion, 
and  tho  whole  case  was  before  the  country.  But,  though  Mr 
Chamberlain  declared  his  desire  for  an  early  appeal  to  the 
electors,  he  maintained  his  parliamentary  losralty  to  Mr  Balfoun 
There  were,  moreover,  public  reasons  vdiy  a  change  of  government 
was  undesirable.  From  1903  onwards  the  questi^  of  army 
reform  had  been  under  discussion,  and  the  government  was 
anxious  to  get  this  settled,  thou|^  in  fact  Mr  Brodrick's  and 
Mr  Amold-Fonter's  schemes  for  reofganizatfon  failed  to  obtain 
any  genersl  support.  And  while  foreign  affairs  were  bdng 
admitaUy  conducted  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  they  were  critical 
enough  to  make  it  dangerous  to  contemplate  a  "  swopping  of 
horses."  Hie  Russo-Japanese  War  niight  at  any  moment  lead 
to  compUcatfons.  Hie  exercise  by  Russian  warships  of  the  ri^t 
of  search  over  British  ships  was  causing  great  irritatfon  in  English 
commerdal  drdes  durhig  1904;  after  several  incidents  had 
occurred,  the  stoj^ping  of  the  P.  &  O.  steamer  **  Malacca  "  on 
July  X3th  In  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Russian  volunteer  cruiser 
"  Peterburg  "  led  to  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  the  sinking  of 
the  "  Knight  Commander "  Qoly  34th)  by  the  Vladivoetok 
squadron  intensified  the  feeling.  On  the  a3rd  of  October  the 
outrageous  firing  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  on  the  English 
fishing-fleet  off  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea  was  within  an 
ace  of  causing  war.  It  was  not  till  the  38th  that  Mr  Balfour, 
speaking  at  Southampton,  was  able  to  annotmce  that  the  Russian 
government  had  expresMd  regret,  and  that  an  tntematfonal 
commission  would  inquire  into  the  facts  with  a  view  to  the 
responsible  persons  bdng  punished.  Apart  from  the  importance 
of  seeing  the  Russo-Japanese  War  through,  there  were  important 
negotiarions  on  foot  for  a  renewal  or  xevisfon  of  the  treaty  with 
Japan;  and  it  was  fdt  that  on  these  grounds  it  would  be  a 
mistske  for  the  govermnent  to  aUow  itself  to  be  driven  into  a 
pfonature  dissolution,  unless  it  found  itself  unable  to  mafntain 
a  majority  in  parliament.  At  the  same  time  the  govemmont'a 
tenure  of  office  waa  obviously  drawing  to  its  dose;  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  Septennial  Act  involved  a  dissolution  dther 
in  1905  or  1906,  and  the  government  whips  fotmd  increased 
difficulty  in  keeping  a  majority  at  Westminsta,  since  ndther 
the  pronounced  Chamberlainites  nor  the  convinced  free-trade 
Unionists  showed  any  zeal,  and  a  huge  number  of  the  uncertain 
Unionists  did  not  intend  to  stand  again  for  pariiament. 

The  events  of  the  session  of  1905  soon  foreshadowed  the  end. 
The  opposition  were  determined  to  raise  debates  in  the  House  off 
Commons  on  the  fiscal  question,  and  Mr  Balfour  was  no  lesa 
determined  not  to  be  caught  in  their  trap.  These  tactics  of 
avoidance  reached  thdr  culminating  point  when  on  one  occasion 
Mr  Balfour  and  his  supporters  left  the  House  and  allowed  a 
motfon  hostile  to  tariff  reform  to  be  passed  urn.  c<m.  Thou^ 
the  Scottish  Churches  Bill,  the  Unemployed  Bill  and  the  Aliens 
Bill  were  passed,  a  complete  fiasco  occurred  over  the  redistribw- 
rion  proposals,  which  {leased  nobody  and  had  to  be  withdrawn 
owing  to  a  blunder  as  to  procedure;  and  though  on  the  17th  of 
July  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  the  fordgn  office  resulted  In 
verbal  assurances  of  loyalty,  only  two  days  later  the  government 
was  caught  in  a  minority  of  four  on  the  estimates  for  the  Irish 
Land  Commission.  For  a  few  days  it  was  uncertain  whether 
they  would  resign  or  dissolve,  but  it  was  dedded  to  hold  on. 

The  real  causes,  however,-  vdiich  kept  the  government  in  office, 
were  gradually  losing  their  validity.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 
came  to  an  end;  the  new  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Japan  was  s^ed  on  the  lath  of  August;  the  successful  Anglo* 
French  agreement,  conduded  in  April  1904,  had  brought  out  a 
vigoroitt  expression  of  cordiality  between  England  and  France^ 
shown  in  an  enthusiastic  exdiange  of  naval  visits;  and  the 
danger,  triiich  threatened  in  the  eady  summer,  of  oompUcatioos 
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with  Pmnbi  and  Geduny  over  Moiocg»,  was  in  a  fair  way  <i 
being  dispelled  by  the  support  ^ven  to  France  by  Great  Botain. 
The  Liboal  leaders  had  given  public  pledges  of  their  adhesion 
to  Lord  Lansdowne's  foreign  policy,  and  the  fear  of  their  bdng 
onable  to  carry  it  on  was  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  public  mind. 
The  end  came  in  November  1905,  pcedpitated  by  a  «pee<l 
made  by  Mr  Balfour  at  Newcastle  on  the  14th,  appealing  for 
unity  in  the  party  and  the  sii&ing  of  differences,  an  appeal 
plainly  addressed  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  whose  supporteis-Hhe 
vast  majority  of  the  Unionists— were  damouring  for  a  fighting 
policy.  But  Mr  Chamberlain  was  no  ktiger  prepared  to  watt 
On  the  aist  of  November  at  Bristol  he  insisted  on  his  progFamme 
being  adopted,  and  Mr  Balfour  was  compiled  to  abandon  the 
position  he  hail  held  with  so  much  tactical  dexterity  for  two 
years  past  Amid  Liberal  profiosts  in  favour  of  immediate 
dissolution,  he  resigned  on  the  4^  of  December;  and  Sfa- 
Henry  CampbcU-Bannerman,  being  entrusted  by  the  king  with 
the  formation  of  a  govemmeitt,  filled  his  cabinet  with  a  view 
to  a  general  election  in  Janua^r.  The  Unionists  went  to  the 
polls  with  divided  counsels,  and  sustained  a  cruahtng  defeat, 
remarkable  nevertheless  for  the  oompacative  success  of  the 
tariff  reformers.  While  Mr  Chamberlain  had  a  signal  personal 
triumph  in  all  the  divisions  of  Birmingham,  Mr  Balfour  himself 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  Manchester. 

Being  in  a  miserable  minority  in,  parliament  (157  Unionists 
against  379  liberals,  51  Labour  membefs»  and  83  Nationalists), 
some  form  of  oons(^dation  amopg  the  Unionists  was  immediatdbr 
necessary,  and  negotiations  took  place  between  Mr  BaUour  and 
Mr  Chamberlain  which  resulted  in  the  patddng  up  of  an  agree- 
ment (expressed  in  a  correspondence  dated  February  I4th>,  end 
its  confirmation  at  a  meeting  of  the  party  at  Lansdownc  House  a 
few  days  later.  The  new  compact  was  indicated  in.  Mr  Ballbtir's 
letter,  in  which  he  dedaied  that  "  fiscal  xeform  ia^  and  must 
remain,  the  first  constructive  work  of  the  Unionist  party{  its 
objects  are  to  secure  more  equal  terms  of  c«n^>etition  loer.fiiitiah 
trade  and  closer  commercial  union  with  the  coloiilest  and  while 
it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  prescribe  the  exact  methods  by 
which  tluese  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and  inscpediettt  to  permit 
differences  off  opinion  as  to  these  methods  to  divide  the  party» 
thoui^  other  means  are  possible,  the  esftabliahBiient  of  a  moderate 
general  tariff  on  manufactured  floods,  not impoeadloc  the  purpose 
ht  raising  prices,  or  giving  artificial  protectioaagainat  le^timate 
competition,  and  the  imiMsition  of  a  snail  xhily  on  foreign  com, 
are  not  in  principle  objectionable^  and  should  be  adopted  if 
shown  to  be.  necessary  for  the  attaimnent-of  the  ends  in  view  or 
for  purposes  of  revenue."  Mr  Balfour's  leadership  of  the  whde 
party  was  now  confirmed ;  and  a  seat  was  found  for  him  in  theCtty 
of  London  by  the  retirement  of  Mr  Gibbs. 

The  downfall  of  Mr  Balfour's  administration^  and  the  necessity 
of  reorganizing  the  Unionist  fortes  on  the  Imu^  of  the  common 
platform  now  adopted,  naturally  represented  a  fresh  departure 
under  his  leadership,  the  conditions  of  which  to  some  extent 
depraded  on  the  opportunities  given  to  the  new  4>ppositioa  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Radical  government  (see  Cm0Bell- 
Bannesuan,  Sn  H.;  and  AsQvrra,  H.  H.). .  His  own  admiais- 
tration  had  been  wrecked,  throui^  no  initiative  of  his,  by  the 
dissensions  aver  the  fiscal  question.  But  his  wide  range  ctf  Imoww 
ledge  and  interests,  his  inttHectmd  finesse,  his  personal  hold  onrer 
his  supportets,  his  statesmanlike  grsap  upon  imperial  problems 
aad  his  oratorical  ability,  had  been  proved  to  a  remarkable 
degree;  and  in  foreign  affairs  his  tenure  of  power  had  been 
coo^icuously  successful.  He  left  his  country  indeed  in  a  posi' 
tion  of  strength  abroad,  which  it  had  not  held  since  the  Crimean 
War.  His  institution  0^  the  permanent  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  and  of  the  new  Army  Council  (1904),  were  reforms  of 
the  highest  importance,  resulting  from  the  report  of  a  "  trium- 
virate" consbting  of  Lord  Esher,  Sir  John  Fisher  and  Sir 
George  Clarke,  appointed  in  November  1903.  The  Uniontst 
regime  as  a  whole,  however,  had  collapsed.  Its  ministers  had 
become  "  stale."  The  heavy  taxation  of  the  war  yean  was  stfll 
retained,  to  the  disgust  espedally  of  the  income-tax  payers; 
and  new  issues  arose  over  the  Education  Act,  Isibotix  'qucsfijpas. 


•xA  the  introdttCtSon'ieC  Osfy^m  labour  into  SoMh  Midi  ^ 
2904),  ^lich  were  successfully  used  sgaiMt  the  gomnmeifl 
in  the  constitucttdes.  The  result  wis  an  dectofal  defect  wUcb 
indicated*  no  doubt,  a  pconounoed  weaksning  of  Mr  Balfoiyr*^ 
position  in  public  confideaceu  This  terdiot,  btwever,-  was  one 
based  mainily  on  tenqx»afy  reasoM,  which  wewtsooa  to  be  ovct- 
diadowcd  by  the  new  issues  iavelvcd  in  the  chiOge  of  ninistisi. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  n  year  of  opposilioB  hod  not  passed  bef on 
hb  posrer  in  the  House  «f  Comimms,  even  with  so  small  a  party 
behind  lifm,  was  oace  more  realised.  The  inmtitae  Radical 
minority  started  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  letder  who 
had  hem  rejected  at  Manchester,  but  by  1907  he  had  coapletelar 
reasserted  his  individual  pre-eminence  among  parliamentarians. 
Mr  BaUourhad  Aever  ^>oken  more  brilliantly,norBhoiieMOK  as* 
defaatec;  than  ia  these  yean  when  be  had  to  confront  a  House  of 
Connoas  three^ourths  of  which  was  hostil*  His  speech  at 
Birmingham  (November  14, 1907),  fully  accepting  the  principles 
ol  Mr  Chamberlain's  fiscal  pciky,  pioved  epoch-maJdiig  in 
consolidating  the  Um'onist  party— exe^  lor  a  small  numbi^  of 
fseortraders,  like  Lord  Robot  Cecil,  who  oontinaed  toholdoiit-~ 
in  favour  of  tariff  reform;  and  during  rgoS  the  process  Af 
recuperatioD  went  on,  the  fey-eleetiods  showing  toamafked  debtee 
the  increased  popular  support  given  to  the  Unionist  canriidstfi* 
This  recovery  wnsdufrtiio  to  thefotdble^eeblechasacterof  dse 
Radical  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords,  .the  uflpopularity 
of.  the  licensing  Bill,  the  failure  of  the  goyernment  to  anivt 
at  an  education  scfttlement,  the  incapacity  oif  its  Irish  admioistra*- 
tion,  its  apparent  domination  by  the  "little  navy"  setfelon, 
and  its  daUyii«  «ith  Sodaliam  in  the  budget  of  1900. 
The  Dejection  of  this  budget  in  Decembev  by  the  House  of 
Locds  led  to  a  desperate  struggle  at  the  poBs  In  Januaiy 
1910^  but  the  confident  hopes  of  the  Unieafets  weft 
doonted  to  disappointment  They  won  bt^  over  a  hundied 
seats,  returning  S73  strong,  but  we#e  still  in>  n  minority^ 
the  LibersJa  numbering  275,  Labour  members  40^  and  Itish 
Nationalists  Bs.  Mr  Balfour  himself  was  elected  for 
the  City  of  London  by  ab  enormous  majority. 

Mr  Balfour's  other  publicStions*  net  y«t  mentioned,  indudS 
Essays  end  AddresseSi>itA9i\  and  The  F^umdttiom  if  Mdirft 
being  Notes  ieUndmctory^iheStmiy  of  Theology  (1B9S).  He  was 
made  LL.&.  of  Edinburgh  Uuvernty  in  xBSi;  of  6t  Atodraw 
Univecrity  in  x68s;  ^f  Cambridge  University  in  1888;  of 
Dublin  and  Ghugbfw  Univeraities  in  1891;  lord  rector  Of  St 
Andrews  Univetsity  in  1886^  of  Glasgow  Univerrity  in  1890$ 
chancellor  of  Bdinhnrgh  Uafv«rsity  ii  1891;  member  of  Cbe 
senate  London  University  in  s888;  and  D  C.L.  of  Ojtfind 
University  in  1891.  He  was  president  of  the  British  Association 
in  1904,  and  became  a  fdiow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  r888.  Ht 
was  known  from  early  life  as  a  cultured  musidan,  and  becanuMUl 
enthusiesiic  golf  player,  having  been  captain  of  the  Royil  and 
Antient  Golf  CIttb  of  St  Andrews  in  r894r-x89S-        (H.  Csu) 

BALFOUR»  FRANCIS  MAITLAND  (185x^x883),  British  biolo* 
gist,  younger  brother  of  Arthur  James  Balfour^  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  roth  of  Novemiber  t8$x.  At  Harrow  aohotd 
he  showed  but  little  interest  in  the  ordinary  routine,  but  in  ona 
of  the  masters,  Mr  Geoige  Griffith,  he  fortunately  found  a  man 
who  encouraged  and  aided  him  in  the  pursuit  of  natnsal  sdenoe, 
a  taste  for  which,  and  especially  for  geology,  had  been  adtivated 
in  him  by  ha  mother  fnmi  an  eariy  age.  Going  into  residence 
at  Trinity  Goliege,  Cambridge,  in  1870,  he  was  dected  a  natursl 
science  scfaotar  of  his  college  ift  the  following  year,,  aad  although 
h&  reading  was  not  ordered  on  the  lines  usual  for  the  Schools* 
he  (ri>taiaed  the  second  place  in  the  Natursl  Science  Tripos  of 
Dcconber  1873.  A  course  of  lectures  on  embryotogy,  deUveoed 
by  Sir  Michsd  Foster  in  187 1,  definitely  turned  his  attention  to 
animal  morphology,  and,  siter  his  tripos,  he  was  selected  in 
occupy  one  4)f  the  two  seats  allocated  to  the  wuversity  of 
Cambridge  at  the  Naples  zoologicai  station.  The  research  wodk 
wUch  he  began  there  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  his 
election  as  a  fcUow  of  Trinity  in  1874,  and  also  afforded  him 
matpfial  for  a  series  of  papers  (published  as  a  monograph  in 
1078)  on  the  Eiaatnobranch  fishes,  which  threw,  new  light  on 
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of  ihe  Qiv-iaittal  and  ntmnns  lystCBU,  Hia  next  work  vna  to 
writ*  a  laiie  titatise,  Coiw/oratfti  En^ohgM,  in  two  volumes; 
Ae  fint,  pttbUshod  ia  18804  dealing  with  the  Invertebrate^,  and 
tbft  aecond  <t88i)  witii  tit  Vertebcates.  llua  book  diH>Iayed  a 
iriguoot' scientific  imagination^  always  oontroUed  by  a  logical 
feenae  that  rigid^  diatingtiialied  betw<een  proved  fact  and  mere 
bypotheaisi  and  it  at  Mice  wt>n  wide  leco^tkm,  not  only  as  an 
adndrable  digest  of  tbe  nmiberlesa  obeenrations  mack  with 
regud  to  tlia  d«vek>pmsnt  of  aniottls  during  the  quartet  of  a 
ocnrtmy  preeedmg  its  publicatioii,  but  also  on  account  0!  tte 
Ikige  attioant  of  original  itaearcfa  incoiporated  in  its  pages. 
Balftec^s  nrtpiitaHon  was  now  saidft  thattither uncrersitfes  bccune 
aonous  to  seoue  his  aetvices»  and  fae  was  invited  to  succeed 
yiDfcsaoi  George  RoBcstoB  at  Oxford  and  Sir  Wyville  Thomson 
at  Edinboiig^*  But  althou^  fae  was  only  a  college  lecturer, 
hoUiBg  no  official  post  in  his  university,  he  declined  to  ieave 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  spring  of  i88a  the  university  recognised 
his  mesita  by  faistituting  a  spedal  proCessorriup  of  aaimal 
■brphok<gy  for  his  benefit  Unhappily  he  did  not  deliver  a 
iingfo  peotfesBorial  lecture.  <>  During  the  first  term  alter  his 
appainffmwrt  iie  was  inc^NBcitated  from  woric  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  lever.  Going  to  the  A|p»  to  fecrait  his  health,  he 
peridwd,  ptobably  on  ffae  19th  Of  July  1882,  in  attempting  the 
ascent  of  th(e  Aiguille  Blanche,  Mont  Blanc,  at  that  time  ansaled. 
Besides  being  a  brilliant  morpbofogist,  Balfour  was  an  accom- 
plished natinalist,  and  had  he  lived  would  probably  have 
taken  a  high  i^oe  among  British  taxonomists. 

BAiVOUR,  SIR  ilMBII^  Bakt.  (of  Demnylae  and  Einnaird) 
i$»  1600^^657),  Scottidi  annalist  and  aati<emty.  He  was  wdl 
aiOQiaiBted  wHh  Sic  WHIiam  Segar  and  with  I>ugdale,  to  whoae 
Omattkm  he  contributed.  He  was  knight^  by  Charles  L  in 
t43»,  waa  made  Lgraa  king-at-arms  in  the  same  year,^  aad  in 
aiis  baionet  of  KInnaird.  He  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
kiii9«t<«rms  by  Ctomwell  and  died  in  1657.  Some  of  his 
aamaous  works  are  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  libmxy  at 
BdiuhufgU,  together  with  his  cone8pondeBoo-~£K>m  which  ridi 
csllsctioB  Haig  published  M/bwr'a  Annales  tf  Se^Hami  in  4  vols. 

See  Sitmakl,  Memoria  Botfvuriona  (1699)* 

BALFOUR.  SIR  iAMKS  (of  Pittendreich)  (d.  1583  or  1584), 
Scottish  judge  and  politician,  son  of  Sic  Michael  Balfour  of 
Mpnitfluhaimy,  was  Seated  for  the  tegal  branch  of  the  cfaocch 
of  Scotland*  Injune  1547,  togethcv  with  Kooa  and  others  taken 
aA  St  Andrews,  hewascondeained  la  the  French  galleys,  bu^t  was 
witased  in  154^*  abjured  the  tefocmeia,  entered  the  seiviteof 
Maiy  of  Guise,  aad  was  lewaided  with  some  coaaderabla  lesid 
appoistmentab  Subsequently  he  went  ovet  to  the  lords  of  the 
ean^regatiML  and  then  betrayed  their  plans.  Alter  Maiy'a 
avival  in  Scotland  he  beoaae  one  of  her  secsetaricii  in  1565 
being  BepoEted  as  her  greatest  favourite  after  Risdo.i  He 
obtained  the  parsonage  of  Flisk  in.  Fife  in  1561,  was  jMadnated 
a  ford  of  aeasfoD,  and  in  1563  one  of  the  oomwaissaiies  of  the 
eourt  whkh  now  took  Che  place  of  the  former  ecclesiastical 
tribunal;  m  1565  he  was  made  a  privy-cottodUoTr  aad  in  156^ 
brd-derk-regbter,  and  waa  haighted.  Atcocding  tet  Maiy  his 
murder  waa  intended  together  with  Risafo'a.  ift  1566.  An 
adheretit  of  Bothwell;  ht  was  deeply  implicated  in  Damley's 
nnirder,  thou^  not  present  at  the  coBunissiont  of  the  crime.  By 
Ms  means  Damley  was  fodged  at  Kirk  o'  Field,  his  btothers' 
house.  He  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  the  bond  at  Crai|^ 
miliar  for  the  murder;  he  signed  it^  was  inade  under  Bothwell 
dspu^^gorvemor  of  Edinburi^  Castle,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn 
VP  the  marriage-contract  between  BothweU  and  Mazy.  When, 
however,  the  fall  «f  Bothwell  waa  seen  to  be  impending  he 
rapidly  changed  sides  And  surrendered  the  castle  to  Murcur, 
atJMatmg  for  hispardon  for  Damley '&murder,the  reten^n  of  the 
RrfoiyofI*ittenweem,andpcctoiaiy(ewards.  He  was  appointed 
ff^sidmt  of  the  court  of  sessfon  on  resigning  the  office  of  lord- 
4iUick-regiater.  He  waa  present  at  the  battle  of  Langside  with 
(he  rcgant  in  is68»  aad  was  accused  of  having  advised  Maty  to 
>  CoL  <4 SloU  Papi  iScmUih},  0. 118,390.  . 
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foavr  Donbar  to  her  ruin,  and  of  having  betrayed  to  her 
enemies  the  casket  letters.  The  same  year,  however,  m  con- 
sequence of  renewed  intrigues  with  Mary's  faction,  he  was 
dismissed,  and  next  year  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of 
complicity  in  Damley's  murder.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  by  means  of  bribery,  the  expenses  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  by  intercepting  the  money  sent  from  France  to  Mary's 
aid.  In  August  isyr,  during  the  regency  of  Lennox,  an  act  of 
forfeiture  was  passed  against  him,  but  next  year  he  was  again 
playing  traitor  and  discovering  the  secrets  of  his  party  to  Morton, 
and  he  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  Utter  in  1573  and  nwotiated 
the  padficatfon  of  Perth  the  same  year.  Distrusted  by  aln>arties, 
he  fled  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  UU  1580. 
In  SS79  lus  forfeiture  was  renewed  by  act  of  parliament.  In 
Januacy  1580  he  wrote  to  Maiy  offering  her  his  services,  and  in 
June  protested  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  Elizabeth,  bunented  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intended  a  journey  to  Dieppe  to  bear 
some  good  Protestant  preaching.*  On  the  a?  th  of  December  of  the 
same  y^u*  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  effected  the  downfall  and 
execution  of  Morton  by  producing  a  bond,  probably  that  in 
defence  of  BothweU  aad  to  promote  bis  marriage  with  Mary,  and 
giving  evidence  of  the  latter's  knowledge  of  Bothwell's  intentioa 
t9  murder  Damley,  In  July  1581  his  cause  was  reheard;  he  waa 
acquitted  of  murder  by  assize,  ^d  shortly  afterwards  in  158 1  or 
1582  he  waa  restored  to  his  estate  and  received  at  courts  His 
career,  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  annals  of  political  perfidy 
and  crime,  closed  shortly  before  the  a4th  of  January  1584.  He 
was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  day,  and  part-author  at  least  of 
Balfour^  FracticMs,  the  earliest  text-book  of  Scottish  law,  not 
published,  however,  till  1754.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  by  whom,  besides  three 
daughters,  he  had  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  created 
Baron  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  1607.' 

BiBUOCRAPHY.— See  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  and  authori- 
ties there  quoted;  Balfour's  PrcclUks  (1754)  ana  introductory 
preface;  A.  Lang's  Hist,  of  Scodand,  vol.  ii.  and  authorities  (i9oa){ 
Sir  J.  Melville's  Mtwtoin  (Bannatyne  Club.  1827):  Col.  of  Slate 
JPapers—Httuitr  qf  Prify  Councd  of  SccUand,  i.-iii.;  Scottish 
Series  (Thorpe),  L  and  il  (Bain),  ii.*iv.;  The  Border  Papers,  \.\ 
UamUton  Papers,  u.  (Foreign).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

BALFOUR,  ROBERT  (known  also  as  BAtFOREUs)  (X550N 
X625?),  Scottish  philos(^her,  was  educated  at  St  Andrews 
and  the  univer^ty  of  Paris.  He  was  for  many  years  principal 
of  the  Guienne  Collie  at  Bordeaux.  His  great  work  is  his 
Commentarii  in  Organum  Logicum  ArisM^is  (Bordeaux,  x6;8); 
the  copy  In  the  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  hi^y- 
eulogistic  poems  in  honour  of  Balfour,  who  b  descrR>ed  u 
Cfttium  atmulus  acer.  Balfour  was  one  of  the  scholars  who 
contributed  to  q>read  over  Europe  the  fame  of  the  prw- 
ferndum  ingcnium  Scotorum.  His  oonten^rary,  Dempster, 
Called  him  the  **  phoenix  of  his  age,  a  philosopher  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  a  nuithematician 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  ancients."  His  Cleomsdis 
tneUora,  with  notes  and  Latin  translation,  was  reprinted  at 
Leiden  as  late  as  1820. 

See  Dempster,  Historia  JScdesiastka  Ceni.  Scotorum,  Irving% 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Writers ;  Anderson's  Scottish  Notion,  i.  2 17.        ., 

BALOVY,  JOHN  (i686"i748!),  English  divine  and  phikMopfaer, 
waa  bora  at  Sheffield  00  the  rrth  of  August  1686.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Sheffield  grammar  school  and  at  St  John^s 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  1706,  was  ordained  in 
X710,  aad  hi  17x1  obtained  the  small  living  of  La  meshy  and 
Tanfleld  fai  Durham.  He  married  fm  X7i$.  It  was  the  yaar  in 
which  Bishop  Hoadley  preached  the  Caaioiu  sermott  on  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Bangorian  con- 
tioversy  ";  and  Bidguy,  under  the  nom  de  pUune  of  Silvius, 
began  hia  caveer  of  authonhip  by  taking  the  aide  of  Hoadloy 
te  this  comraveriy  acaiut  lome  of  Ms  High  Church  opponents. 
'  Cok  of  State  Papk  iPoreign),  1579-1580^  P.  *9^ 
*  The  title  was  attainted  in  1716^  through  the  5th  banm's  com- 
plicity  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  Ip  1869  it  was  restored  to 
Alexander  Hugh  Bruce  (b.  1849),  as  6th  baron;  he  became  one  of 
the  most  laiucodal  «f  cootampovary  Scottish  nobtemeo,  on  the 
Comervadve  aide  in  poUtks.  and  was  secretmy  for  Sonlaad  from 
189110  1000. 


lUMh  the  HK  a(  ■  lanily  wfakh  pUy«d  u 
part  in  the  hisloiy  of  ScotUnd.  Tho  founder  ot  Ihc  fuwijr 
£ii^iid  wu  ■  Normm  bucn,  Ciiy  or  Guida  de  BiKal,  whg 
fadd  the  fieJi  e[  BaiUeul,  Dampirne,  Hucouit  lod  Vinoy  In 
NoriDudy.  ConuDg  to  England  vrilh  WiUdn  Ihv  ConquirTDT, 
be  ncdved  knd)  in  the  Donh  ofEatlBnd  from  WiUiini  II.,  end 
hu  ion,  or  gnndkOD,  Bernard  or  Bfl^ard  de  BaJiol,  built  a 
fanrcBinDurhamcallcd  CuUe Bmard, around  wludi  thelown 
of  Barnard  Cattle  grew.  Tbe  Gist  baigesKi  probably  obtained 
their  privilege!  trom  him.     Bernard  foufhl  for  Kinc  Stephen 

ia  August  iijS,  and  wai  taken  prisoner  at  the  baltleef  Lincoln 
in  Februaiy  1 141.  Tbedatc  oLhiidealh  is  unccrUio.  Dngdale 
only  believes  in  the  eiislencc  of  one  Betnanl  de  Baliol.  but  it 
leema  more  probable  thai  the  Bernard  dc  Balidt  refcmd  In  after 
1167  ns  a  lonoflhe  elder  Bernard,  an4  not  the  unw  individual. 
If  lo  the  younger  Bernard  was  one  of  Ihe  nonliBni  baioni  who 
nised  Ihe  siege  ot  Alnnick,  iind  took  William  ihe  Uan.  king  of 
Scotland,  prisoner  in  July  1114.  He  also  confirmed  Ihc  privileges 
granledby  hi)  father  to  the  burgesKS  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  waa 
aacceeded  by  his  son  Eustact.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of 
Euauce,  orof  his  son  Hugh  who  succeeded  about  1715.  Hugh's 
ton  and  successor,  John  dc  Baliol,  who  increased  his  wealth  and 
position  by  a  marriage  with  Dervorguila  (d.  179o)t  daughter  ol 
■    '  "  "  ■       ■ "       ■     'c  posscsBcd  thirty  knights' 
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as  deprived  of  Uii«  office  and  hi*  lands  (or 
for  treason.  He  ihe  a  appeared  in  England  fighting  for  Henry  III. 
against  Simon  de  Montfon,  and  wna  uken  prisoner  at  the  baitlr 
DlLeweiin  1164.  About  iiSj he csubliihcd several scbolarshipE 
at  Oxford,  and  after  his  death  in  ii6q  his  widow  (oundHl  the 
college  which  bean  the  name  ot  the  family.  He  left  four  sons, 
three  of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  in  1178  his  lands  (line  (t 
lib  son,  John  de  Baliol  <f.i.),  who  wat  king  ot  Scotland  Iron 
iioilo  iig«,  and  who  died  in  Normandy  in  ijij.  lohn's  eldest 
.is  marriage  with  Isabel,  daughter  o(  Johi 


tl  of  Surr 


n  Engian 


ward  d. 


lalkil  who  tt 
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isfatl 


ilnlyon  his  lands  in  Non 


who  hoped  to  bring  him  forward  as 


A  favou 


DfKingR 


until 


III.  bad  succeeded  his  father  00  the  English  throne.  Although 
Edward  did  not  give  Baliol  any  active  assistance,  the  cUimanl 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  tone  dlslnbctiled  Scottish  nobles, 
raised  a  small  army  and  sailed  from  Ravenspul.  Landing  at 
Xinghom  in  Flleshire  In  August  ijji,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Ihe  Scow  under  Donald,  eail  ot  Mar,  at  Dupplin 
Uoor,  look  Petib,  and  «a  the  i4ih  of  September  waa  crowned 
of  Scotland  at  Scone.     He  then  acknowledged  Edward  HI. 


u  hfs  tupeHor.  but  » 


aften 


and  compelled  I 


(where  hii  brother.       .   , 

By  lo  England.  Regaining  bis  kingdom  aiter  uie  oeieat  01  inr 
Soota  at  Halidon  HiU  in  July  1333,  Baliol  surrendered  the  whole 
of  Ihe  diaMct  formerly  known  as  LothlsD  to  Edward,  and  did 
hoBUge  tor  Scotland  to  the  English  king.     His  patty,  however, 

ScoClaod.  Entirely  dependent  on  Edward,  he  a^n  sought 
TCfuge  in  En^Bd,  and  took  a  very  slight  pari  m  the  war  waged 
00  bli  bebalt.  He  returned  10  Scotkind  alter  the  defeat  of  King 
David  II.  at  Nevillc'a  Croat  in  1^6.  Aflei  making  an  abaohile 
■urrender  of  Scotland  10  Edward  IIL  In  tjs6  at  Roibuigh  in 
0,  Edward  de  Balid  died  at  Wbratky  near 
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ot  tbe  Baliol  family  wai  descended  from 
Iligebam.  or  Engdram,  a  aan  of  Ihe  younger  BelDatd  de  Balwl. 
IngelitRi'i  wife  wu  the  daughter  and  heiress  ot  William  de 
Berkeley,  lord  of  Reidcaitle  in  Forfarahitc,  and  chamberlain  of 
Scotland,  and  by  her  be  had  a  son  Henry,  who  became  chamber' 
bio  about  latj.     Heoiy  narriod  Lera  or  Lauretta,  a  daughter 


bl  mBp  dt  ValolDti  (VdiqiH*),  lard  ol  Pinmure,  aod  In  iiM' 
idiBJted  part  of  Ihe  rich  EngUth  6efl  of  the  Va^'net  [amily. 
He  aided  withMhe  Englith  barons  agaJoM  John  in  ins,  aiu) 
accompanied  Henry  III.  10  Francein  1141.  Hediedin  i>46.  It 
ia  probable  but  not  certain  that  Keno''B  ton  was' Aleiandcr  de 
BaUol,  lord  ot  Cavers  io  Tevioldalc,  and  chamberlain  of  Scotland. 
Aleiander  took  a  leading  pan  in  Scottish  ansir*  during  Lhe  latter 
panof  Ihs  ijlh  century,  and  is  Erst  mentioned  aachsmberialn  in 
IJS7.  HctharcdintbencgoEialiodabetweeii  the  Scott iafa noblta 
and  Edward  L  of  England  which  culminated  in  the  treaty  of 
Salisbury  ia  trSq,  and  Ihc  treaty  of  Urighamin  1190.     Prr>bihly 

the  imprisonmenl  of  hit  kinsman,  John  de  Baliol  Ihe  king.  He 
thcnfcjughtinScotlond  tor  Edward,  and  was  Bummoned  to  several 
Englith  paihamentt.  His  wife  was  Isabella  de  CMlham,  thtougfa 
whom  he  obtained  lands  In  Kent.  He  died  about  1309,  leaving 
a  son,  ALciander,  whose  son,  Thomas,  lold  the  estate  ol  Cavcii 
to  WiUiam,  ear]  of  Oouglu,  in  ij&S.  Hiomai  it  the  last  of  the 
Baliols  mentioned  in  the  Scottish  records. 

A  late  and  dubiom  tradition  asscils  thai 
became  so  discredited  owing  to  the  pusillai 
John  and  Edward  Baliol  that  it  was  abandoned  by  lu 


ot  John  dc  Baliol  (d.  1264)  of  Barnard  Caille,  Durham,  by  hia 
wife  Dtxnrguila,  daughter  of  Alan,  earl  of  GkUoway,'  and 
beeamcheadof  the  Baliol  fanu1y(seeabove)  and  lord  of  eitonslve 
lands  In  England,  France  and  Scotland  on  his  elder  brothers 
death  in  ii;a.  Litlte  else,  however,  is  known  of  his  early  lite. 
He  cune  into  prominence  when  the  Scottish  throne  became 
vacant  in  1390  owing  to  Ihe  death  ol  Margaret,  the  "  maid  of 
Norway,"  a  granddaughlcr  of  King  Aleiander  111.,  and  was 
one  of  Ihe  thr«  candidates  for  the  crown  whose  prcltnalona 
were  seriously  considered.  Claiming  through  hia  rnalemal 
grandniolhcr.  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Arl  of 
Hunlii«don  (d.  iiiq),  who  was  a  grandson  of  King  David  I.,' 
£allar«  principal  rival  was  Robert  Bnux,  earl  of  Annandale, 
and  the  dispute  was  Ihe  somewhat  fannliar  one  of  the  eldest  by 


Edwa 


IL,  wi 


English  kl  .. 
I  doeely  watching  the  trend  of  affain  In  Scotland 


cr  -SCDtUnd,  but  who 


rights,  it  any,  the  Englith  kings  had  0' 

Edward  met  the  Scottish  nobles  at  Nomam  id  May  inji,  he 
demanded  a  formal  recognition  of  his  povtloD  as  overlord  of 
Scotland.  Afte^  tome  delay  this  waa  tacitly  admilted  by  Ihe 
nobles,  and  acknowledged  hy  Baliol  and  the  other  competitor*, 
who  all  agreed  lo  abide  by  his  decision.  A  court  ot  ci^ty 
Scotsmen  and  twuty-four  Englishmen  was  Ihen  aii^MlnUd 
to  try  ibe  queetien.  Traversing  the  statements  made  ia  favovr 
al  Bruce,  Baliol  claimed  by  Ihe  principles  ot  feodal  law  for  an 
indivisible  InbcriUnce,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  court  Edward 
decided  In  hit  favour.  Having  iwom  fealty  to  the  English  king, 
Baliol  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone  on  the  joib  of 
November  i  iQi;  hi  hia  IMW  catudty  he  did  homage  to  Edward 
at  Nswcasde,  and  in  January  1193  r(li:aaed  the  EngUth  king 
from  all  promisn  knd  obligaiiona  nude  while  the  kingdom  of 
Scodaod  was  in  his  hands.  Theae  amicable  Tehitiona  were  soon 
disturbed.  A  Scottish  vassal  carried  his  case  to  Edward  «g 
Baliol't  overlord,  aitd  Baliol  hhnadf  was  toon  summoned  to  the 
English  court  la  answer  a  aait  broo^t  agabist  him.  After  a 
short  stnig^e  he  admitted  Edward's  right,  and  In  May  tiQ4 
attended  a  parliament  in  London.  He  aoon  i^uarrellad  with  hit. 
avtrlord,  Uw  caaci  pelal  at  itMM  baing  doubtjul,  and  ■aCarmd 
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la  Scalbnd.  CowequtBC  •■  tba  ilupun 
bel«(«ii  Englud  tnd  Francg,  i  (ouncil  oF  ttwlvc  wai  >|ipointn] 
la  aseist  hioi,  awl  it  wu  dccidtd  la  defy  Edmtd.  Enijisbiiicn 
were  rJitpiiiHd  Iion>  tbe  SoMiisli  court,  thcit  fitfi  Ken  oon- 
fiscUed,  aixt  an  aliiance  wu  coDcIuded  with  Phaip  IV.,  king 
of  France.  Wu  broke  out,  but  Boliol  did  not  take  Iha  field  in 
pcrvoQ.  Invading  Scotland,  Edward  met  with  a  fedilc  rcsstance, 
.and  ai  Brechin,  in  July  i>96  Daliol  lurreodered  hiakingdojn  to 
Antony  Bek,  bishop  o(  Durbami  Ai  the  rcJircKolatiire  of  the 
Eogli^  kin);.  About  the  unc  lime  be  tppcand  bcEore  Edward 
at  Montrose,  and  ddivered  to  him  a  white  tod,  the  Itudal  lakea 
ol  RsignalioD.  With  hii  «on.  Ednrd.  be  >nu  taken  a  priiooer 
M  England,  renaji^ngin  captivity  until  July  1 190,  when  be  was 
released  at  tbe  request  of  Pope  Boniface  VUI.  He  lived  lai 
.tome  tliDE  under  Ibe  pope's  supervision,  aod  seemi  to  have 
puwd  hia  laoiiiuDg  days  tjuietly  on  his  Flench  caliila.  He 
died  in  Nwrnandy  early  in  iji;.  le&ving  several  children  by  his 
wile,  Isabel,  a  daugbcer  of  John  de  Warennc,  ear)  of  Sarrey 
(d.  .304). 

Sec  Pxumnili  andBreardi  ifluilnUDif  lb  Hliltry  cfSallaiid,ed\  led 
by  F.  T.  Palgra.-e  (London,  181;);  llK«K«i  iUuUralat  of  Hi 
lllilsry  i>S  SioUand.  I186-IJ06.  cdilcd  b^  J.  Stevenson  (Ediobuigh, 

A.  [j'nB,  Hillary  cj  Smlland.  voL  i.  (Edinbiiish.  I9o2;'SwH! 
(luwell,  Kabtrl  Uu  Bma  (London,  1S97):  Cslcnier  if  DgcBHcnii 
ttlalint  Is  Scalliuul.  edited  by  J.  Bain  (EdinburiK.  IBSi-lSBS). 
AtsD  Scoilahd:  miUry 

BALIDAG.  1  town  of  tbe  province  of  Bulicin,  Luun,  Philip- 
pine lilEinds,  on  the  QuiAgua  river.  19  m.  (by  nil}  N.N.W.  ol 
Manila,  Pop.  (1903)  at,oo8,  including  the  population  (70J1) 
of  Bustos,  which  was  annexed  Lo  Baliuag  in  that  year  after  the 
census  was  tjken.  Baliuag  is  served  by  an  cilcnsion  ol  (he 
railway  between  Manila  and  Dagupan.  It  is  the  trade  centre 
of  a  fertile  agrieultunl  district,  and  manulucliues  bamboo  bits, 
■ilk  and  native  fitiR  goods. 

BAUUK  PEHIHHJU.  t^  moil  cisteity  of  the  Ihiec  large 
.  peninMlas  which  farm  the  southeni  otremlliei'of  (he  European 
CDtltioenl, .  lU  area,  1B4.TK  iq.  oL.  is  about  jj,eoa  sq.  m.  les 
Ihaa  that  of  the  Iberian  Fcniniula,  but  idime  than  tvrice  that  of 
(he  Italian.  Its  northern  boundaiy  tttetches  from  tbe  Kilia 
rnoutb  of  the  Danube  la  the  Adtiatic  5es  near  Fiume,  and  is 
(cncnlly  regarded  as  maiked  by  tbe  coniaei  of  the  riven  Danube, 
Save  and  Rulpiu    On  tbe  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bbch  Sea, 

ithe  Se*  of  Muinore,  uid  the  Aegean;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mtditcminean;  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 

.With  Ibe  exception  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  and  tbe  Albanian 
Uttor*],  itsthorea  ace  cenaderably  indented  and  flanked  by 
giaupaof  idands.  The  Peninsula  in  its  general  contour  Tceeinbls 
An  Inverted  pyralDfed  or  triangle,  Icnniaaling  at  lis  apei'  in  a 
■ubaidiaiy  peninsula,  the  Peloponnrau)  or  Uor(«.  Its  surfafle 
is  ainiosl  entirely  toounlainous,  Ibe  only  calpBsive  iJaina  being 

.  Ibtue  loOTied  by  the  valley*  ol  Ibe  Danube  and  Marina,  and  tbe 
basin  of  Thraiily  drained  by  the  Sa2an*iia  (ancieit  jPhhhi). 

iThe  Dauubian  plain,  lying,  for  the  most  pari,  outside  tbe  foain- 
■ub,  is  endoaed.  on  the  north,  by  ihe  Carpathiana;  and  on  the 
■outh  by  tbe  Ballunl,  from  obich  the  Feniraula' derives  la 

jimo.      These  nngei  form   together  Ihe  great  semicircular 

:maitoUiii-ch^n,  known  u  the  anti^Dacian  syslem,  through 

"wbicll  lie  Danube  finds  s  passage  at  Ihe  Iron  Gates.  Ibe  other 
nouiltain-iyiteas  dit^Jay  great  coinpleiiCy  of  foiaialicn; 
begiaaing  with  t}ie  Dinaric  Alp)  and  the  parallel 
Bosnia,  they  nn,  ai  a  rule,  from  ponb-wcst  to  south 
great  chain  of  Bbodopc  IravoK*  tbe  centre  of  the  Feninsuk, 
Ihrowiug  out  v»n  towardi  tbe  Black  Sea  and  the  Aegaa; 
farther  ifett  ire  the.lofty  Shar  iMgh  and  tbe  WHuUin  of 

iMontenegro  and  Albania,  conlinued  by  the  Findiu  laoge  ind 
the  height*  of  Acamanla  tnd  Aelolia.  The  piudpal  summits 
•reOlympus(9794fl.),overloakingCheGBlfofSs1atiica;  Unaalli 
<9(Sji)  a?^  Popova  Ehapka  (Mss),  both  In  tite  Rhodope  system; 

l.iubotni  in  (he  Shar  Dagh  (8989)1  Eli",  ia  the  Peril  Planna 
(SjOl);  Belmtken  in  soulhcni  Bu^aria  (chain  of  DoaMi^S^)! 

JUonteacgro  (3io4)i  XauoakchelsiiiBdatnilMatfdiinla  (gJljk- 


andRtanaB  AetiJia<Sijs).  (Mng  lo  thidisn{bufl6h<«f<the 
mavntain-ehaini,  the  principal  rivers  flou  In  in  easterly  or  Hwtb- 
elstellr  direclion;  the  Danabe  laUt  ialo  the  Black  Sea;  tUe 
Maritia,  HetU,  Strama  iSlrjntw),  Vaidai'  and  SalamhMa  inlD 
the  Aegean.  Tlie  only  considerable  fivers  flawing  iito  iMe 
Adriatic  are  tbe  Naienci,  Dria  and  Vlcua.  The  priniip*! 
lakes  are  those  o(  Ochiid^  P^espa,  Scnlari  and  lumina.    TIr 

the  temperature  Is. liable  to  sudden  changes.  The  inaltT, 
though  short,  ia  often  inleniely  cold,  ospcdoUy  in  the  DajiubiUI 
olain  and  in  Thnce,  the  tigoroui  climate  of  which  is  fici)DeKtty 
by  the  Latin  poets.     Bitter  irartb-easteriy  wimb 


in  vcathet  1*  genenlly 


.revail  ir  .      „. 

ow-lying  dittricU  of  Giteo.  The  >i 

CBilitr-~^")i4\y  ipesklnf ,  the  Balkan  Perinsula  may  be  divided 
nto  four  areas  which  ceologically  are  dislinel.  There  is  a  ecatttl 
cfiiooL  roughly  Iriangular  ia  sh^ie,  with  its  base  resting  vpoa  tin 


IIS  iBTgelv  of  crystalline  and  acliistoserockfe.    The 
' iomasKsof  Rhodoiie,  Beladui,feiia 

■ -- -is:a 


is  maintained  ai  tar 


■  Ik  in  Imcht  lomiea 
id  in  IMS  nolaa  duriaii 

hcHtikeorUaioM^ 

any  local  iiTaularities,  but 
■  the  soulhCni  enlremlty  a 


lura  talcei 
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il  toldiu  Ktm  ts  bavc  ukea  place  di 

»  Ibc  SlIIUIll^  «  BULOAXIJI,) 

-Tht  follovini'fiBWVi  tliow  the  are* 


Bulfiiria  (vUh  Esften 
The  Dotnd^  (Rumu 
Dilmtla'(Aiiiliui) 

Bwila  aod  HerEe£i>vinA  (AiKtrLa- 
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kiKa,— The  Peninsu 
whow  ethnalogicil  Iim 
eiisting  political  bouDdi 
inpui  from  tbe  Ollomi 


QKO,  NaVlfUMH,  SlIVU  I 

la  is  inhiibiled  by  a  greit  vn 


InputfroiDUlonittsiDli 
the  Tuikish  gavcrnmcat, 
X,  Bpccjally  Lfi  the 


oduccd  at  vacious  epochs  fiom  Asi<  by 
dccUacd  cansiJcrably  during  the  [gib 


■|>n)«U«dtirtb«NnafGrMce,*litiinte)itSrdyInS«v[i;  indft 

'<■  I  OMIlIua  M  dMTMM  In  Bulgaria  DOtwfthltuding  Ibe  efloni  «f 

tba  inlborilla  ro  ebaek  emigratkin.     It  Is  howbere  found  >k 

nonh-eastttn  Bolgaria  and  (be  rtgion 

bennn  A<Minci>l«,  tlw  Black  Sfa  aod  the  Sea  oF  Msrmpn. 

Ei»ewhtn  il  appean  In  wparale  villages  (ltd 

isalattd  diKrirtt,  or  in  the  latgrr  (owns  and  ibclr 

Imniedlmte  ntigbbourkood.    The  loial  TUHiith 

population  of  the  PeniMiilB  scarcely  nceeda 

i,Sao',ooo.    Tbe  Skvoidc  popolation,  IndirfiBj 

ibe  Snbo-Croats  aiid  B«lgir9,  b  by  far  the 

mOM  nomerau^   Iti   lotal  aggregate  exceeds 

io,ooo,«oo,  TtetnajorityotlbeSertio-Cro^tileFt 

.u  J-  L -anong  ibe  Carpathlaiu  tei  *ltTed 

in  Peniiisula  In  tbe  jtb  Mntiiry.  . 
.  The  dUtinction  Ikivwd  tht  Serbs  of  the  mote 
Uregion"'' tbeCloaUof  thenorth-west,  I 
■«  lnl  drawn  by  tbe  early  Byiontlne  chroni- 
clers', ud  was  well  established  by  tbe  nth  cen- 
luiy.'  It  does  not  corrapond  mth  any  valid 
idaldifTenncc;  butlnthecout^coj 
time  a  strong  reH^oos  diDerence  arose.  Along  the  Crofltlan  end 
Dalmatian  coast  there  ciiaied  a  ricU-dcvclapcd  Latin  dviliia- 
llon,  which  wai  siutained  by  conilant  intercoune  with  Italy; 
kid,  under  its  iaftuence,  the  Setbo-CroMian  immigrants  weic 
converted  to  (he  Roman  Catholic  Cfcurrh.  In  the  wild  and 
mounialnous  interior,  however,  the  Byunline  Chuich  had  lew 
or  no  rivals  uul  the  Onbodon  cieed  pCevailed..  The  Crthodoi 
Serbi  inhabit  the  kingdon  of  Servia,  Old  SenHi  (or  Movibaiar 
and  nortb-wcste™  Wicedonin),  Montenegro,  Heizcgovlni  and 
parts  ol  Bosnia.  Tile  Roman  Catholic  Croats  predominate  in 
Dalmatia,  notth-wntem  Buniaand  Croat  ia-Slavonia.  Afonto- 
negro,  like  tbe  other  n»untalaDuarFglDn!,Kdhered  to  the  Greek 
Chon*:  (I  rtcdvtd  a  number  of  Orthodox  Servian  refugees  at 
the  btginniBg  ol  Ihe  ijth  century,  Bbcn  Uie  Turks  occupied 
Setvja.  The  nginben  ol  the  Sctbo-Croots  may  be  estimated  at 
about  s, 600,009.  TbeBulgan,  wbodescnidfromafugianOlihe 
Slavonic  element  with  a  bter  Ugro-rinnish  immigration,  Inhabit 
the  kingdom  ot  Bulgaria  (including  Easlcrn  Rumclia),  part* 
of  the  Dobrudja  and  the  grealer  pari  of  M^udonia,  ewepi  Old 
SoVja  and  the  Aegean  littoral.  Apart  fton  their  cslonlel  in 
Besssmbis  and  elsewhere,  they  may  be  reckoned  at  4,400,000. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  widely-spread  Roman  or  Vlach  race,  whiib 

Besnrabia,  as  well  as  (be  RuiaaiiiaTi  kingdom,  folh  wiihhi  the 
limits  of  (he  Peninsula,  It  i*  found  in  numerous  detached 
eettlemcnt!  Ih  Macedonia,  Atbani^i  and  northern  Greece,  and  in 
colooiet  of  recent  data  in  Sarvia  and  Bulgaria.  The  DOnrad' 
Vlacls  m  Tzintan  of  tbe^e  conntries  call  thenielvei  AninHid 
or  "  Romeni  ";  (hey  are  a  remnant  of  tht  native  I.at{p'j:eif 
popuiatjon  which  received  an  increase  from  the  immlgralion 
o[  CuD-Romon  lefugees,  who  fled  southwards  during  the  3rd 
ctotury,  after  the  Bbandonmcnt  (d  Dacl*  by  AureUan.  (See 
VWCHS.)  Theentlte  Runiati  population  of  the  Balkan  countrirt 
may  be  set  down  approxiniifely  at  600.000.  The  Albanians,  who 
call  tbeooelves  SkkUttlia  01  Arbtr,  aie  the  rcprt$eiii9t[ves  et 
the  pnnulive  Illyiiui  populalioDi  they  inhabit  the  Adiialic  ht- 
loral  from  the  southern  Itontiet  ot  Monienegto  10  the  Donhem 
boundary  ol  Greece,  in  which  country  they  ate  found  in  cODsider- 
ablc  numbos.  They  have  shown  a  tendency  to  advance  in  ■ 
north-easteriy  direction  lowurds  the  Servian  fnint^,  and  the' 
movement  has'bcen  encouraged  for  polltitral  leawns  by  Ihr 
Turkish  govcrnmentl  Tbe  whole  Albanian  nation  possibly 
numbers  from  1,500,000  lo  1.600,000.  Tbe  Greeks,  whose 
. immigration  from  Asia  Minor  took  place  in  predtist  one  rimes,  are, 
n«t  to  Ihe  Albanians,  the  oldnt  nee  in  the  Peninsula.  Their- 
maritime  and  commercial  Instincts  have  led  Iheui  from  the 
eaiticsl  times  la  found  setlltmcnU  on  the  sea-coast  and  the 
islands.  They  inhabit  tbe  Bbck  Sea  Ikloral  from  Vaina  to 
the  Botporua,  the  ihoraof  tbe  Sea  ot  Miimotaind  IheAegentf,. 
the  Aegean  archipelago,  the  moiulano  of  Greece,  Eplrus  and  (be 
western  islands  u  fir  ooith  a^  Coif u.  Ja  CoattaMisoph  ihni 


BALKAN  PENINSULA 


hb  dath  tnd  m*  eUinflakbtd  U  the  budt  of  VtttMid  (ijja) 
by  ihc  Seivtuu  hiuIk  Stephen  Uraah  IIL  A  tlian  psriod  of 
Scfviui  pndamjunae  [olkiiRd  lutdei  Slcphen  Duihan  (ijji- 
1355)  wbCH  mlm  ioduded  Albuia,  HKcdook,  Fpinu, 
ThtMily  lod  nonhan  Cnos.    The  Seniu  locnnfa*  wat 

(oUand  by  •  pi»l 

ol  Uk  FiDiBMik.    After  Diuhu^' 

and  Senna  fdlBpceytoanudiy.    ForiahontiiBe  theBesiuBiu, 

uadB  Ibtat   king  St^hen  TVrtko  (cisj-ligi),  became  the 

prindpal  power  In  ihe  weit  of  the  nainsiila.    llie  (Uurpiilaa- 

lioB  ud  inlcniedBe  feuda  o(  the  vtrin|i  itstca  laefiBRd  tbe; 

way  for  tba  OcUnaan  invnioiL    In  i3<;6  Uie  Tnrki  idiEd 

Gallipoli;  \a  1361  tb«  autUa  Moiaid  I.  oMbil^iGd  bia  capital 

at  Adrfanopk;  in  ijSg  tlie  fata  of   the  Slavonic  Oata*  m* 

dedded  by  the  loutK-f  the  Serviin*  and  ihdr  alUa  at  Samcm. 

Itelast 

with  tlM  (all  of  Timvo  in  ijgj,  and  Great  Walidna 

qtmad  ut  the  ume  year.    Uqder  MaheeiUned  IL  (14 

tbc  Tuka  (xira{4etcd  the  conqucit  of  tha  Pen 

de^Mlate  of  Epirua  luccumbed  in  144^  the  duchy  ft 

^nantiBB  ampin:  periihed;  the  grcMer  part  ti  Bos^  lol 
frr  r)*];''-fc— J- —•-'""- ""I"  an^-i™ '-'--'•-- 

coUapHd  with  the  foU  of  Cnia  ' 

in  Upper  Albauia  ended  with 
Only  the  movnlain  itTongbotd 

d^-atatea  on  the  Adriatic  coaat  escaped  aubjectlon-  in  urn 
i6th  ceattjry  under  Soiyman  the  Ua^nificeat  (1500-1566)  the 
Ottoman  povtr  attained  ita  grcateal  hei^t;  after  the  on- 
aocCBSarat  liege  of  Vienna  (16S3)  it  began  to  dedine.  ^The  period 
of  decadence  waa  marked  in  (he  latter  half  of  the  iBth  cmtnry 
by  the  lormalkin  of  practically  indepcndeot  pashalika  or  &e&, 
inch  ai  thoM  o[  SculaH  under  Mohommedof  Bmhat,  lannina 
nndei  Ali  of.Tepekn,  and  Viden.uadei  Fuvin-oglu.  The 
detachment  of  the  oullying  portent  of  the  empore  followed. 
Owing  to  the  uncompromiaing  character  of  the  Mahommedan 
TcligioD  and  the  conlemptuoua  attitude  of  the  dommant  race^ 
the  lubicct  natiouUtia  underwent  no  process  of  aaabnlUtldn 
during  the  foot  CEDtur>«  of  Tuikith  rule;  they  rrtataed  not 
oily  their  Uofpiage  but  their  reli^n,  niannen  and  peculiar 
^aracleriatica,  and  when  the  power  of  the  central  authority 
wanol  Cl^  itill  poasesed  the  genm  of  a  national  cxialence. 
Tlie  independence  of  Greece  was  adcjuwledged  in  1S79,  thai  of 
Setvia  (ai  a  tributary  prindpality)  in  iSjo.  No  territorial 
dvngca  within  the  Peninsula  toUoWcd  Ibe  CrimeaD  War;  but 
the  Gontiniiance  of  the  neakeoed  autboriiy  of  the  Forte  t<aided 
indirectly  to  the  independent  developnient  of  the  varioui 
nationahties.  The  loniu  Island!  mrc  ceded  by  Great  Britain 
to  Gneot  in  TW4.  The  great  break-up. cane  in  1878.  The 
abortive  ticaty  of  San  Stetano,  conduded  in  that  year,  reduced 
the  IWkith  pcaiasians  in  the  Feoinsula  to  Albania,  Epins, 
Tleiaaly  and  a  portion  of  Boulbero  Thrato.  A  large  Bulgarian 
prindpality  was  croitcd  eitendinc  fram  tbc  Danube  to  the 
Aegean  and  irom  the  Black  Sea  to  the  river  Drin  in  Albania; 
It  recdved  a  considerable  coast-Une  on  the  Aegean  and  abutted 
on  the  Golf  of  Salonica  under  the  walla  of  that  town.  At  the 
same  time  the  fronlien  rd  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  enlaiged 
so  as  to  become  almoat  contiguous,  and  Montenegro  lecetred 
the  ports  of  Aniivari  and  Dulcigno  on  the  Adriatic.  From  a 
atrategial  point  of  view  the  Bulgaria  of  the-  San  Siifano  treaty 
threatened  Salnnica,  Adrianople  and  Constantinople  itself; 
aad  the  great  powers,  anticipating  that  the  new  atate  would 
become  a  RuKlan  dependency,  refused  their  sandion  to  ita 
piovialans.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  fallowed,  which  limited  tfas 
'    '     "      '    ''  .      '    .      :n  the  Danube  and  the  Balkaaa, 


"MM;  the  Dobndja,  lomewltal  adaigid.  «u  ceded  to  Kumanla' 
which  Bunendsed  loulbem  Sesurabia  lo  Russia.  Bonda  and 
Hanegoyina  woe  handed  over  id  Anstifan  admlnisuatioii; 
UDdei  a  Bubaeqiient  eonventiDn  with  Tatksy,  Austria  aent  troopa 
inlotbeaaoJakofNovibaiar.  Tlie  complete  independence  of  tha 
prineipalitiea  of  Servja,Rnmaiiia  and  Montenegro  waa  recogntied. 
of  Oreece,  fgnond  at  San  Stefaito,  were  admitted  at 
nerun;  an  eaenaion  ^  frontlet,  induding  Epims  aa  wdl  as 
Thesaaly.  waa  finally  aanctiolicd  by  the  powers  in  rSSo^  but 

'  Turkey  only  TliisiHly  and 

Greece  in  rSSr.  Runania 
that  year,  Sacvia  in  iSSi.  la 
naval  demooBtration  by  the  powr«,  Duldgno  waa 
etunaaetea  M  hfantenttro  In  compenaatiDn  for  the  diatrlcta  of 
Playa  and  GsdnyC  ratored  to  Turkey.  In  ]88£  the  informai 
union  of  Eaatem  Rumdia  with  Bulgaria  waa  sanetionied  by 
Europe,  the  dtstrlcti  of  Tumrush  (Riwdope)  and  Krjah  bong 
glvan  back  to  the  aultan.  In  1S9T  Crete  waa  withdrawn  bom 
Turkish  administratiDn,  and  the  Creco-Turkish  War  of  that  year 
waa  fcdbwed  by  the  ceadoii  to  Turkey  of  a  few  itntccical  points 
on  the  ly— "■"  froollei'.    In  1908  Bosnia  and  Hetaegoyina 

Tta  fitHrth  and  dewlopnent  of  the  Balkaii  nationa  have,  lo 
■  peat  extant,  bees  retarded  by  tha  international  fealOBaies 
arlriiWfimatiieEaateniQuMlaii.    XhapoaailHlityof  ,^-^ 


comfHomke  In  le^rd  to  their  national  ail 
occiqded  tfaBattentioci  of  Balkan  pohticiana.  Among  the  earliest 
■dvDCMta  Id  thk  idte  ina  Risticb,  the  Servian  statemaB. 
During  tbe  reaction  agaiaat  KoMia  wUdi  foflawied  the  war  of 
1S77  lafariBal'diacussians  woe  coaductod  with  this  object,  and 
itwaaevenanggtaled  that  a  reformed  w  otnstitatidDal  Turkey. 
mildit  find  a  place  In  tlie  confederation.  Tlie  movement  was 
favoutaUy  le^tded'  by  King  Charles  of  Rumaiua  and  Princa 
But  tbe  revolt  of  Eutem  Rumdia, 
Waraod  the  coercion  of  CIreecB 
by  tbe  poveis,  cnnbitleted  tbe  rivalry  of  the  various  racea,  and 
the  project  waa  laid  aside.  It  was  revived  m  a  somewhat 
modified  form  in  iSgi  by  Tricoupis,  irtw  suggested  an  oflensive 
alliince  of  the  Balku  states,  directed  agaiut  l^irkay  and 
aiming  at  a  partition  ol  tbe  Sultan^  poaacsaana  in  Euope. 
The  scheme,  which  found  larour  {n  Senia,  «aa  (raittated  by 
'^ioD  of  StamboloS,  who  denounced  it  to  the  Parte. 
Bulgarian  proposal  for  joint  padhc  action  with  a 
aining  itfonns  in  Macedonia  waa  rejected  by  Greece. 


upravic 


created  the  ai 

the  Balkans,  and  left  tbc  remainder  of  the  .     . 

state  under  Turkish  rule.    The  Uonlenegrin  fronlieT  laid  down 

at  Saa  Stefano  »u  considerably  curtailed,  Duldgno,  tha  dstrlct 

north-east  of  the  Tars,  and  other  letTitoties  being  resCored  Is 

Turkey:  In  addition  to  Nisb,  Servia  received  the  distticla  of 

Pirot  and  Vrtnya  on  the  cut  inatesd  of  the  Ibar  valky 
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'  lAiit  JOM>^.  tgft K'*«  Bhgiah  prim.  iHid  totk  a  prawjucut 
p*it'ii»  tlie  fwasaiit  revvlt  to  i j8t.  Littlt  k  known  ^  hit  e«ly 
yefti^but  be  lived  ppdbabty  at  York  scd  «f  teriiaidsat  Colchetter. 
He  gahied  ooiidderablo  fane  at  a  preacher  by  expouBdlng  the 
doctrines  of  John  Wydiffe,  but  eitpadatly  by  hit  Jaritteooe  ob 
the  |>riiici^»f  eodal  equality,  Theie  uttexances  bivugbt'hioi 
iate  oeffiiiott  wkh  tke  ardiMthop  of  Canterbury,  aad  on  thrae 
occasions  he  was  committed  to  prison.  He  appears  also  to  haye 
been  excommunicated,  and  in  t$66  aVL  persons  were  forbidden 
to  hear  hfm  preach.  His  opinions,  however,  were  not  moderated, 
iidr  hSspDfildarlty  dlnjittithed  by  tfwse  measwet,  and  hit  wovds 
had  a  contidefttble  eltect  in  ttining  up  the  rising  which  broke 
out  la  June  1381.  BaN  was  then  fan  prison  at  Maidbtooe;  but 
he  waa  quidchr  nleaied  by  the  EentHh  rebels^wto  whon  he 
|[>reached.at  Btockbesth  from  the  text,  "When  Adam  delved 
and  B9t  span,  Wha  wat  then  a  gendtmao?"  He  urged  hit 
lieafen  tbrkUl  thaptlnetpal  k»da  of  the  kiagdoiB  aad  the  kwyert; 
fcnd  he  was  tlterwaHb  among  tboee  wha  rushed  fcito  the  Tower 
^tibndotttoseke<%nott  of  Sudbury,  archbishop  it  CuiteriMivy. 
When  the  tebeh  dispersed  Ball  fled  t»  the  midland  eouBtks, 
ftot  Wis  tAsin  prieenur  at  Coventty  and  executed  in  the  pfesence 
of  Richard  II.  on  the  xsth  of  July  1381.  Ball,  who^  was  caUad 
by  Froissart "  the  BMd  priest  of  Kent,"  seems  to  havtpossessed 
the  gift  of  rhymes  .He  undoubtedly  Voioed  the  feelings  oi  the 
lower  orders  M  society  at  that  time. 

See  Thomas  Wetsingfiam,  HisUma  AngjHcana,  edked  by  H.  T. 
Riley  (London,  f863**i864);  Hefny  Knighroa,  Ckrmicon,  edited 
by  J.  K.  Luroby  (Loadoa,  1889^1899);  itkn  PraiHBrt,  Ckromoues, 
edited  by  S.  Luce  aad_G«  VStymud  (f^rii,  1869^897);  C.  E. 


tat  RevoU  qf  1381  {Oxford,  1906). 


Maurice,  XivMqf 
1875)  ;C.  Oman, 

BALL,  JOHN  (i585-x$4b),  English  puritan  divine,  was  bom 
at  Cassington,  Oxfoeddiiie,  in  Oct<^r  1585.  Alter  taking  his 
B.A.  degree  from  St  Mssy^  Hall,  Oafb^d,  in  x6o8,  he  went  into 
Cheshire  to  act  ai  tutor  to  the  chHdren  of  Lady  Cholmondeley. 
He  adopted  Puritan  views,  and  after  being  ordained  without 
subscription,  was  appointed  to  the  smaH  curacy  of  Whitnwre 
in  Staffordshire.  He  was  soon  deprived  by  John  Bridgeman, 
the  high  diurch  bishop  of  Chester^  who  put,  him  tO'mnch  suffering. 
Hebwame  a  schoolmaster  and  earaed  a  wMe  and  high  reputation 
for  hi^  sdK>Ianhip  and  piety.  He  died  on  the  aotl)  o(  October 
1640.  The  most  popular  of  his  numerous  works  was  A  Short 
C(aeckUifie,  containing  all  the  Principal  Grounds  of  Religion 
Xh  cNfittotts  before  x^^s).  His  THoHm  of  Fmik  (x^)>  and 
Friendly  Tfi4l  of  tho  Gromtds  tending  to  SeparuMon^  <xA|o>,  the 
latter  of  which  defines  Idvpogitioa  with  r^^  td  the'chuxdf, 
are  adib  valuable. 

BMLL,  JOHN  tx8i#^i889),  Irish  pdlftkiaa,  nataiallit  and 
Alpine  tnveller;  eldest  son  of  ah  Irish  Judge,  Nichelat  Ba&;>waa 
boca  at  Dtiblin  on  the  ^oth  of  August  t^.  Hewaa  educatM 
at  the  Roman  Cathofier  O^ege  at  Osoott  near  Bthningbam, 
and  at  Christ^  CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  tUcrwed  in  earty  years 
a  taste  for  natural  science,  partieularly  botany;  and>  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  travi^ed  In  Swi^serland  aiid  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  studybig  Us  favourite  puxauits,  and  oohtributlng 
papers  on  botkny  and  the  Swiss  gladent  to  scientific  polodietlB. 
in  1846  he  w^  made  an  assistant  pOor<4aw  comttluioiier,  but 
resigned  in  1847^  and  In  x&^  stood  unsuccessfully  as  a'parUa^ 
mentaiy  candidate  for  Sligo.  In  1849  be  was  aj^Mlnted  seeonfl 
poor-law  commissioner,  but  resigned  in  1852  and  successfully 
contested  the  county  of  Carlow  hi  the  libexal  interest.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  attracted  Lord  Pahhenton's  attention 
by  hia  abOiticSy  and  hi  1885  was  made  undersecretary  for  the 
ookmies,  a*  pest  whidi  he  hiekl  for  two  years.  At  the  colonial 
office  he  had  great  influence  in  furthering  the  cause  of  natural 
science,  particoiaily  in  connexion  wStb  equipment  of  the  PalUser 
expedition  in  Canada,  and  with  Sir  W.  Hooker's  efforts  to  obtain 
a  systematic  kiioWkidge  of  the  celonisl  floras.  In  1858  he  sleod 
for  Limerick,  but  was  beatoi,  and  he  then  gave  up  politics  and 
devoted  hhnsctf  to  naruFst  history.  He  was  flrst  president  of 
the  Alpine  Chib  (founded  1857),  and  it  is  for  his  work  as  an 
Alpinisr  that  he  is  ebie^  reiDembered,  ids  welKbtcwn  Alpine 


€mido  (Lm^m,  iM^tfB)  being  die  ittult  ol  fnovMetaMe 
cUnba  and  ^ameya  and  of  <iaieful  obsenratian  leoturded  in  a 
dear  and  often  entertaining  style.  He  also  travdied  in  MorocoD 
(X871)  and  South  America  (i88a),  andreoordsd  his  obeervations 
in  books  which  ikere  recognised  as  having  atariftific  valuer.  He 
died  in  X«ondon  on  tbaant  of  October  X889.' 

BALL*  THOMAS  (18x9-  ),  American  sculptor,  1(ras  bom 
at  ChSskBtown,  lifassacfausetts,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1819.  He 
was  the  son  M  a  house-andaign-painter,  and  after  starting, 
self'taQgfat,  asapoctzaitpainterhe  tnnwd  h^iattcntion  in  xflp  to 
sculpture,  his  earliest  work  being  a  bust  of  Jenny  lind.  At 
thirty-five  be  went  ti»EloBen<le  for  stiidy;  there^wifhanini0val 
of  work  in  Boston,  Massadmsetts,.  fn  x8$7-!x865,  he  remained 
for  mme  than  thirty  yean^  being  one  o£  the  artistic  cdony^whicfa 
iaduded  the  Browmogs  and.  Hiram  Powers.  He  returned  to 
America  in  X897,  and  lived  In  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  vdtb  a 
studk)  in  New  York  City. .  His  work  indndea  many  eariy  cabinet 
busts  of  musidans  (he  was  ah  accomplished  musidan  himself, 
and  waa  the  first  In  America  to  sing  **  EUjah  "),  and  later  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  In  the  Boston  public  gardens, 
probabfy  his  best  woA;  Jodali  Quincy  In  City  Hall  Square, 
Boston;  Charies  Sumner  in  the  public  gaxdens  of  "Bostoa; 
Danid  Webster  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City;  the  Lincohi 
Eaandpation  group  «t  Waahingtoa;  Edwin  Forrest  as  *' Coxid- 
anusi'*  hi  the  Actors'  Hom^,.  Phihidelphia>  and  the  Washington 
monument  in  MeChuen,  Massachiartfs.  Hit  work  has  had  a 
marked  taflaence  onmoninDental  art  in  the  Qnited  States  and 
espedally  in  New  England.  In  xSgx.  he  published  an  autO- 
biograpUcal  vdume.  My  Three  Score  Years  and  Ten. 

BALL  (in  Mid.  ^og.  btd^  the  word  ifi  probably  cognate  with 
"  bale,!'  Teutonicin  origin,  d.  also  Lat:  foOis,  and  Gr.  iriXXa), 
any  rounded  body,  particularly  one  with'  a  smooth  surface, 
whether  used  for  games,  as  a  missile,  or  applied  to  such  rounded 
bodies  as  the  protuberance  at  the  root  of  the  thumb  or  the  big 
toe,  to  an  enarthrosiS)  or  **  ball  sodLet "  joint,  audi  as  that  of  the 
hip  or  shoulder,  and  the  like.  A  ball,  as  the  essential  feature  in 
noirly  every  form  of  game  requiring  physical  exertion,  must  date 
fr<nn  the  very  earliest  times.  A  rolling  obfect  appeals  not  only 
to  a  human  baby  but  to  a  kitten  and  a  poppy.  Some  form  of 
game  with  a  ball  is  found  portrayed  on  ISgyptian  moxmments,  and 
is  played  among  the  least  advanced  of  savage  tribes  at  the  present 
day.  In  Homer,  Nausicaa  was  playing  at  ball  with  her  maidens 
when  Odysseus  first  saw  her  in  the  land  of  the  Phaeadans  (0(f.  vi 
xoo).  Axid  Halios  and  Laodamas  performed  before  Alcinous  and 
Odysseus  with  ball  play,  accompanied  with  dancing  (Od.  viii  370). 
Tlie  Hebrews,  the  least  athletic  of  races,  have  no  mention  of  the 
ball  in  their  scriptures.  Among  the  Greeks  games  with  balls 
((r^eSpat)  were  regarded  as  a  use^il  subsidiary  to  the  more 
violent  athleticeMficisea,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  bodv  supple, 
and  rendering  It  graceful,  but  w«ie  generally  left  to  boys  and 
girls.  Similaily  at  Rome  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  bath,  and  were  graduated  ^o  theageaxulheaUIiof  the  bathers, 
and  ususlly  a  place  (sphaeristeritim)  waesetapact  for  them  in  the. 
baths  (thernuuf^.  Of  regular  tults  for  tbaplaorlBg  of  ball  ganies, 
little  trace  remains,  if  there  were  anysuch.  The  names  in  Greek 
for  various  forms,  whidi  have,  come  down  to  us  in  such  works  as 
the  Xhotiaonwi^  of  Pollux  e£  Kaucratts*  imply  littie  or 
nothing  of  sud);  thus,  Awbppa^  only  means  the  putting 
of  the  ban  on  the  ground  with  the  open  hand,  o^^pavfo  the 
flinging  of  the  ball  in  the  air  to  be  caught  by  two  or  in<Me  players ; 
^oaMa  would  seem  to  be  it  game  of  catch  i^hiyed  by  two 
or  more,  *whei^  fdntihg  !s  used  as  a  test  of  quiekneis  andakflL 
Fftttux  '  (f.  X.  X04)  mentions '  a  game  oallcd  ItC^ihfM, 
whldi  has  often  been  looked  on  as  the  origin  of  football  Itseema 
to  have  been  played  by  two  sides,  arranged  in  lines;  how  far 
there  wte  any  form  of  **  goal ''  seems  wncertain.  Among  the 
Romans  there  ap^peai*  tp  Iwve  been  thi^  t3rpes  or  siifes  of  ball, 
6ie  pUa,  o^'small  bell,  used  in  calddng  games,  the  #asM»ieo»  a 
heavy  ball  stuffed  With  feathers,  and  iheMlis,  a  leather  ball 
fined  witl^  air,  the  largest  of  the  three.  Inis  was  stnidc  from 
player  to  player,  who  wore  a  kind  of  gauntlet  on  the  arm.  Tlsne 
was  a  game  kttowtt  aa  IH^,  pliiyed  by  thvM  pi^mat  taidiflg  li 
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tie  loffiii  o{  a  trliagle,  tnd -played  vritb  lfae/W!Kr>  and  abo  otw 
known  as  karpasUtm,  whicfa  seems  to  inqdy  •  **  scrimmage " 
among  several  players  for  the  ball.*'  These  games  are  known  to 
OS  throtti^  the  Romans,  tfaou^  the  names  are  Greek.  The 
various  modem  games  played  with  a  baHor  baUs  and  subject  to 
rules  are  treated  under  thdr  various  names,  suchMpolo,  cricket, 
football,  &c 

From  Fr.  bal,  balkr,  to  dance  (late  Lat  baUore,  and  hence 
connected  with  "  ballad,"  "  ballet ")  comes  "  baU«"  meaning  a 
dance,  and  eycdally  a  social  gathering  <rf  people  for  the  purpose 
of  dancing. 

BAI.I1ADK,  the  technical  name  of  a  oxnplicated  and  find  fonn 
of  verse,  arranged  on  a  precise  system,  and  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  word  baUadf  txcept  its  derivation  from  the 
same  Low  Latin  verb,  baUare^to  daiKe. .  In  the  x^  and  15th 
centuries  it  was  spdi  baladt.  In  its  rc|;ular  oonditwns  k  ballade 
oonsists.of  three  stanzas  and-an  envpi;  there  is  a  refrain  which 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  stanza  and  of  the  envoi.  The 
entire  poem  should  contain  but  three  or  four  rhjrmes,  as  the  esse 
may  be,  and  these  m\ist  be  reproduced  with  exactitude  in  each 
sectioai  These  rules  were  laid  down  by  Henri  de  Croi,  whose 
VArt  el  science  dc  rhOorique  was  first  printed  in  &493,  and  he 
added  that  if  the  refrain  consists  of  ei^t  syllables,  the  ballade 
must  be  written  in  huitains  <eight4ine  stanzas) ,  if  of  ten  syllaUek 
in  dizains  (ten-lme),  and  so  on.  The  focm  can  best  be  studied 
in  an  example,  and  we  qoote,  as  absohitdy  faultteas  in  ^wcution, 
the  famous  "Ballade  aux  Enfaats  Perdus,"  oomposed  by 
Theodore  de  Banville  in  x86i  >— 

*'  Je  te  sais  t»en  que  Cyth^  est  en  deoil^ 

Que  son  jaidin,  soufRet^  par  I'onige. 
.0  mea  amis,  n'ett  plus  qu'un  scmibre  ecwril 

Agonisant  sous  le  soled  aauvags* 

La.  solitude  habite  son  rivage* 
Qu'importe!    allons  vers  les  pays  fictlfs! 
Cherchons  la  frfaffe  o^  noa  deairs  oisifs 

S'abreuveroat  dans  le  sacii  mysUse 
Fait  pour  ua  ch9ur  d'espritscootemplatifs; 

Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cyth^re. 

"  La  naade  SMT  serii  notre  cefcoeil; 

Nous  servirons  de  proie  au  noir  naufnige* 
Le  feu  du  cid  punira  notre  orgueil 

Et  Taiguillon  nous  garde  son  outrage. 

QuHmporte!  allons  vers  le  dair  payssgel 
Ma^rfe  la  mer  jalouae  et  les  r6cifs, 
Venes^  portons  oomme  des  f ugitifiL 

■Loin  de  ce  nu>nde  au  souffle  ddet&re. 
Nous  doot  les  corurs  sent' des  remien  plaintiff 

Embarquons-nous  pour  la  beOe  Cytnire. 

*'  Des  serpents  gris  se  tratnent  sur  le  seuil 

Oik  souriait  Cypris.  la  chire  image 
Aux  tresses  d'or,  la  vierra  au  doux  accudlf 

Mais  ks  Amours  sur  le  plus  hant  cordage 
*    Nous  chantent  rhymne  ador6  du  voyage. 
H£ros  cacb^  dans  ces  cotps  maladifs, 
Fuyons,  partons  sur  nos  Iu;ers  eaquifs. 

Vers  le  cfivin  bocage  oA  u  panth^ 
PImre  d'aroour  sous  les  roaiers  lasdfs: 

EmbarqiiooS'nDUs  pour  la  beOe  Cythire. 

BstfOJL 

**  Rassa^ons  d'aznr  noe  yeux  pendfs! 
Obeauz  chanteurs,  dans  la  briseexpansifii, 

Ne  aouiUooS' pas  noft  ailes  sur  hi  tenewf 
Voloos,  charmfo,  vers  les  dieux  priroitifs! 

Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cythire. 

This  is  the  type  of  the  ballade  in  Its  most  elaborate  and  highly- 
finidied  form,  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  reached  until  the 
14th  centuiy.  It  arose  froQ  the  eamoM  de  bath  of  the  Italians, 
bat  it  is  in  Provencal  literature  that  the  ballade  first  Ukea  ji 
SMdem  form.  It  was  in  Fiance,  however,  and  not  until  the 
KigB  of  Charles  V.,.that  the  ballade  as  we  undetstand  it  began  to 
flourish;  instantly  it  became  popular,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
out-put  of  these  poems  was  incalculable.  Machault,  Froiisart, 
Eustache  Pescbamps  and  Christine  de  Pisan  were  among  the 
poets  who  cultivated  the  ballade  most  abundantly.    Later,  those 

*  Martial  (iv.  19.  6>  calls  the  kofpastum,  fuhm  uJmlnm,  imptying 
ghat  it  iav^lvesa  eoB»idirsble  smount  of 


of  Alalo  Chattier  atid  Henri  Bandt  were  famow,  while  the  fans 

was  chosen  by  Fiaacds  Villon  for  some  ol  the  most  admirable 

and  extraordinaiy  poems  which  the  middle  ages  have  handed 

down  to  us.    Somewhat  later,d£ment  Marot  composed  ballades 

ofgreatpiecisionof  fopa,  and  the  fashion  cuhninated  in  the  17th 

centnry  with  those  of  Madame  Desliouli^es,  Sairasin,  Voitura 

and  La  JFootaine^    Attacked  by  lioliire,  and  ^  Boilean,  who 

wioto 

"  La  ballade  aaservie  k  ses  vietUes  msximes, 
SouVent  doit  tout  son  lustre  au  caprice  des  rimes,** 

the  ballade  went  entirely  out  of  fashion  for  two  hnndred  yeaa» 
when  R  was  resusdtated  in  the  middle  of  the  xi>th  century  by 
Th6odoffe  de  Banville,  who  published  in  x373  *  volumeirf  Treiit0-' 
six  haihdes  joyeusesy  which  has  found  snai^y  imitaton.  The 
ballade,-a  typioslly  French  fom,  has  been  exteuiveiy  employed 
in  no  other  language,  except  in  English.  In  the  xsth  and  x6th 
centuries  many  ballades  were  written,  with  more  or  less  ddse 
attention  to  the  French  rules,  by  the  leading  English  poets,  and 
in  particular  by  ChauoSc,  by  Oower  (whose  surviving  baUsd«w, 
however,  are  aU  in  Fkench)  and  by  Lydgate.  An  exaoqile  fran 
Chauoer  will  show  that  the  type  of  strophe  and  rl^yme  ammm 
ment  waa  in  medieval  EngUsh^— 

**  Madame,  y«  been  of  all  beauty  shrios 

As  far  as  circled  is  the  mappCoKMnd; 
For,  as  the  crystal,  glorious  ye  shine,^ 

And  lilcfi  ruby  be^  your  cheekCs  round. 

Therewith  ye  been  so  merry  and  so  iocAnd 
That  at  a  nwi  when  that  I  see  you  daacei 

It  is  an  oiaSment  tmto  my  wound* 
Though  ye  to  me  ne  do  nO  dafianre. 

"  For  dioagh  T  weep  of  tearCs  full's  rine  (cask) , 

Yet  may  that  woe  my  hearts  not  confound; 
Your  seemly  voice,  that  ye  so  small  out-twioew 

Maketh  my  thought  in  joy  and  bliss  abound. 

So  courteously  1  go,  with  fovC  bound. 
That  to  mysdf -l^iy,  in  my  penance, 

Sufficeth  roe  to  love  you,  Koaamoundt 
XhoHgb  ye  to  me  ne  do  no  dalianre. 

"  Was  never  pike  wallowed  in  galantine. 

As  1  in  love  am  wallowed  and  y-wouod; 
For  which  full  oft  I  of  myself  divine 

That  I  am  true  Tristram  the  second. 

My  love  may  not  refrayed  (cooled  down)  be  nor  afouad 
I  bum  ay  in  en  amorous  fSleasanoe.  (foundeied]; 

Do  what  you  list,  I  will  your  thrall  be  found. 
Though  ye  to  me  ne  do  no  daliance." 

The  absence  of  an  envoi  wiH  be  noticed  In  Chaucer's,  as  in  most 
of  the  medieval  English  baUadek  This  points  to  a  relation  with 
the  eariicst  Frebch  form,  in  its  imperfect  condition,  rather  thaa 
with  that  which  afterwards  became  accepted.  .But  a  balUde 
without  SA  envoi  lacks  that  section  whose  function  is  to  tie 
together  the  rest,  and  complete  the  whole  as  a  worf  of  art.  After 
the*i6th  century  original  ballades  were  no  moie  written  in  Eng^ 
Ush  «ntil  tSie  latter  part  of  the-  xpth,  when  they  were  re-intro- 
dvced,  almost  simultaneously,  by  Algernon  Charies  Swinburne, 
Aiatin  Dobson,  Andrew  Lang,  Edmund  Ck>SBe  and  W.E.Henley; 
but  D.  G.  RossetU's  popul^  transbUion  of  Vaion's  "  BaUade  of 
Fair  Ladidi''  asay  almost  be  conrideted  an  ariginal  poem, 
eq>ecially  as  it  entirely  disregards  the  metrical  roles  of  the 
ballades.  Mr.  Dobson's  "  The  Prodigals  "  (1876)  was  one  of  the 
eariiest  examples  of  a  correct  English  specimen.  In  1880  Mr 
Lang  published  a  volume  of  Ballades  in  Blue  Ckina,  whidi  found 
innhmeraUeimiUtors.  The  modem  English  baUades  have  been, 
as  a  rule,  doaely  modelled  on  the  lines  laid  dowh  hi  the  xsth 
centtny  by  Henri  de  Croi.  With  the  exception  of  the  sonnet,  the 
ballade  b  the  noblest  of  the  artificial  forms  of  verse  cultivated 
in  English  literature^  It  lends  itself  equally  weU  to  pathos  aund 
to  mockery,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  poet  produces  an 
effect  which  is  rich  in  melody  without  seeming  fantastic  or 
artifidaL  (E.  G.) 

BALLADf.  The  word  "  ballad  **  U  derived  from  the  O.  Fr. 
bailer,  to  dance,  and  originally  meant  a  song  sung  to  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  a  dancing  chorus.  Later,  the  word,  in  the  form  of 
ballade  {q.v.),  became  the  technical  term  for  a  particular  form  of 
«ld-lashloMd  Fkanch  poetiy,  wmarksWa  for  lu  faivolvad  m4 
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iBttuiing  liiyaies.    "  laJe&t  moi  amr  Jaix  Floratnt  <fe  Touloutt 

UMles  oes  virax  poesies  FrancoMes  comme  haBadas,'*  aays 

Joachim  du  BeUay  in  1550;  and  Philaoiinte,  the  lady  pedant  of 

MoU^ie's  Femmeg  SavanSeSt  observes— 

**  La  ballade,  k  roon  goflt.  «st  one  chose  fade, 
Ce  n'en  esi  plus  la  mode,  die aeat  son  vieox  temps" 

In  England  the  term  has  unialty  been  applied  to  any  iiflq>le 
tale  told  in  simple  verse,  though  atten^>ts  have  been  made  to 
confine  it  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  namely,  the  literary  form 
of  popular  songs,  the  folk-tones  associated  with  them  being 
treated  in  the  article  Song.  By  popular  songs  we  understand 
what  the  Germans  call  Vdikslieder,  that  is,  songs  with  words 
composed  by  members  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  handed 
down  by  oral  tfadition,  and  in  st^de,  taste  and  even  incident, 
common  to  the  people  in  all  European  countries.  Tlie  beauty 
of  these  purely  popular  ballads,  their  directness  and  freshness, 
las  made  them  adniired  even  by  the  artificial  critics  of  the  most 
actificial  periods  in  litemturc.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sydney  confesses 
that  the  ballad  of  Chery  Chase,  when  chanted  by  "a,  bluid 
crowder,*'  stirred  his  blood  like  the  sound  ol  trumpet.  Addison 
devoted  two  articles  in  the  Spectator  ta  n  critique  of  the  same 
poem.  Montaigne  praised  the  luifsrtf  of  the  village  casols;  and 
Malherbe  preferred  a  rustic  chansomnette  to  all  the  poems  of 
Ronsard.  These,  however,  are  rare  instances  of  the  taste  for 
popular  poetry,  and  though  the  Danidi  ballads  were  collected 
and  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  some  Scottish 
collections  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th,  it  was  not  tdl  the 
poblicatkm  of  Allan  Ramsay's  EoerffreeH  and  Tea  Table  Mis- 
ccUoiiy,  and  of  Bishop  Percy's  Retiqms  (176$),  that  a  serious 
effort  was  made  to  recover  Scottish  and  English  folk-songs  from 
the  reciution  of  the  old  people  who  still  knew  them  by  heart. 
At  tlie  time  when  Percy  was  editing  the  Reliques,  Madame  de 
Chteier,.the  mother  pf  the  celebrated  French  poet  of  that  name, 
composed  an  essay  on  the  ballads  of  her  native  land,  modem 
Greece;  and  later.  Herder  and  Grimm  and  Goetiie,  in  Germany, 
did  for  the  songs  of  their  country  what  Scott  did  for  those  of 
Uddeidale  and  the  Forest.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  for 
poetry,  though  unlucky  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  ballads, 
that  tlwy  were  mainly  regarded  from  the  literary  pohit  of  view. 
The  influence  of  their  arthsas  mefody  and  straightforward  dictfon 
may  be  feh  in  the  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  of  Coleridge,  of  Words- 
worth, of  Hehie  and  of  Andr6  Chtoier.  Ch6nier,  in  the  most 
affected  age  even  of  French  poetiy,  translated  some  of  the 
Romaic  ballads;  one,  as  it  chanced,  being  almost  identical  with 
tbit  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  some  Englidi  reciter,  and 
put  mto  the  mouth  of  the  mad  Ophelia.  The  beauty  of  the 
ballads  and  the  interest  they  exdtal  led  to  numerous  forgeries 
and  modem  interpolatfons,  which  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  detect 
with  certainty.  Editors  oould  not  resist  the  temptatfon  to 
interpokUe^  to  restore,  and  to  improve  the  fragments  that  came 
in  their  way.  The  marquis  de  la  Villemarqu^,  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  ballads  of  Brittany,  is  not  wholly  free  tom  this 
fault.  Thus  a  very  genial  scepticism  was  awakened,  and  when 
qocstfons  came  to  be  asked  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  Uie 
SootUsh  traditional  ballads,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Dr  Chambers  attributed  most  of  them  to  the  accomplished  Lady 
Wardkw,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

The  vexed  and  dull  controvert  as  to  the  origin  x>f  Scottish 
folk-iongs  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  comparative  method,  and 
of  the  ballad  Uterature  of  Europe  in  general.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  was  to  leave  a  vague  impressfon  that  the  Scottish 
bftHads  were  perhaps  as  old  as  the  time  of  Dtmbar,  and  were 
the  producti<m  of  a  class  of  professional  minstrels.  These 
minstrels  are  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  student  of  the 
growth  of  ballads.  The  domestic  annals  of  Scotland  show  that 
her  kings  used  to  keep  court-bards,  and  also  that  strollers, 
fongkurSfta  they  were  called,  went  about  singing  at  the  doors  of 
farm-houses  and  in  the  streets  of  towns.  Here  were  two  sets  of 
minstrels  who  had  apparently  left  no  poetry;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  number  of  ballads  that  claimed  no  author.  It 
was  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  inference  that  the  courtly 
minstrels  made  the  verses,  which  the  wandering  crowders 


imitated  or  ooRVpted'.  Bat  this  theoiy  fails  tb  account,  among 
other  things,  for  the  universal  sameness  of  tone,  of  incident,  ci 
legend,  of  primitive  poetical  formulae,  which  the  Scottish  ballad 
possesses,  in  common  with  the  ballads  of  Greece,  of  France,  of 
Provence,  of  Portugal,  of  Dennark  and  of  Italy.  The  object, 
therefore,  of  this  artide  is  to  prove  that  what  has  long  been 
acknowlet^ed  of  nursery  tales,  of  what  the  Germans  call  Mttrchen^ 
namdy,  that  they  are  the  immemorial  inheritance  at  least  of  all 
European  peopks,  is  trae  also  of  some  ballads.  The^  present 
form,  of  coarse,  is  relatively  recent:  in  centuries  of  oral  recitatfon 
the  language  altered  automatically,  but  the  stock  situatfons  and 
ideasof  many  ronumtU  ballads  are  of  dateless  age  and  world-wide 
diffusfon.  The  main  incidents  and  plots  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
Celts  and  Germans  and  Sfaivonic  and  Indian  peoples,  their 
unknown  antiquity  and  mysterious  origin,  are  universally  recog- 
nized. No  one  any  longer  attributes  them  to  this  or  that  author, 
or  to  thSs  of  that  date.  The  attempt  to  find  date  or  author  for 
a  gcnuiike  popular  song  is  as  futile  as  a  similar  search  in  the  case  of 
a  Mdfdun,  It  is  to  be  asked,  then,  whether  what  is  confessedly 
true  of  folk-tales,-^  of  such  stories  as  the  Stuping  Beauty  and 
Cinderdla, — is  true  also  of  folk-songs.  Are  they,  or  have  they 
been,  as  universally  sung  as  the  fairy  tales  have  be«a  narrated? 
Do  they,  too,  bear  tmces  of  the  survival  of  primitive  creeds  and 
primitive  forms  of  consciousness  and  of  imagination?  Are  they, 
like  Mdrcken,  for  the  most  part,  little  influenced  by  the  higher 
religfons,  Christian  or  potytheistic?  Do  they  tum,  as  MUrcken 
do,  on  the  same  incidents,  rqpeat  the  same  stories,  employ  tho 
same  machinery  of  talking  birds  and  beasts?  Lastly,  are  any 
specimens  of  ballad  literature  capable  of  being  traced  back  to 
extreme  antiquity?  It  appears  that  all  these  questfons  may  t>e 
answered  in  the  affirmative;  that  the  great  age  and  universal 
diffusion  of  the  ballad  may  be  proved;  and  that  its  birth,  from 
the  lips  and  heart  of  ^e  people,  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
origin  of  an  artistic  poetry  in  the  demand  of  an  aristocracy  for 
a  separate  epic  literature  destined  to  be  its  own  possession,  and 
to  be  the  first  development  of  a  poetry  of  personality, — a  record 
of  inditidual  passions  and  emotions.  After  bringing  forward 
examples  of  the  identity  of  features  in  European  ballad  poetry, 
we  shall  proceed  to  dliow  that  the  cariier  genre  of  ballads  with 
i-efrain  sprang  from  the  same  primitive  custom  of  dance,  accom- 
panied by  improvised  song,  which  stili  exists  in  Greece  and 
Russia,  and  even  in  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  better  guide  in  the  examination  off 
the  notes  or  marks  of  pedlar  poetry  than  the  instructions  which 
M.  Ampere  gave  to  the  committee  appointed  in  1852-1853  to 
search  for  the  remains  of  ballads  in  France.  M.  Ampdre  bade 
the  collectors  look  for  the  following  diaracteriatics: — "  The  use 
of  aswnanoe  in  place  of  rhyme,  the  brasque  character  of  the 
redtal,  the  textual  repetition,  as  in  Homer,  of  the  speeches  of 
the  persons,  the  constant  use  of  certain  numbers, — as  three  and 
seven,— and  the  rq)resentaUon  of  the  commonest  objects  of 
every-day  life  as  being  made  of  gold  and  silver."  M.  Amp^ 
might  have  added  that  French  ballads  would  probably  empfoy  a 
"  birdchoms,"  the  use  of  talking-birds  as  messengers;  that  they 
would  repeat  the  plots  current  in  other  countries,  and  dkplzy 
the  same  non-Christian  idea  of  death  and  of  the  future  world 
(see  **  The  Lyke-wake  Dirge '%  the  same  ghostly  superstitions 
and  stories  of  metamorphosis,  and  the  same  belief  in  dves  and 
fairies,  as  are  found  in  the  ballads  of  Greece,  of  Provence,  of 
BrittAny,  Denmark  and  Scotland.  We  shall  now  examine  these 
supposed  common  notes  of  all  genuine  popular  song,  supplying 
a  few  out  of  the  many  instances  of  airfous  idoitity.  As  to 
brusqueness  of  redtal,  and  the  use  of  assonance  instead  of 
riiyme,  as  well  as  the  aid  to  merooxy  given  by  rq>roducing 
speeches  verbally,  these  are  almost  unavoidable  in  all  simple 
poetiy  preserved  by  oral  traditfon.  In  the  matter  of  recur- 
ring numbers,  we  have  the  eternal — 

"  TroU  belles  fiUes 
L'y  en  a's  une  plus  belle  que  le  jour.** 

who  appear  in  old  Frendi  ballads,  as  well  as  the  "  Thitt  SaUora," 
whose  adventures  are  related  in  the  Lithuanian  and  ProvenpU 
originals  of  Thackeray's  IMe  BUke,    then  there  is  "  tbf  kagucw 
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Uie  iMgue,  the  kague,  Iwt  hudj  tlurte,"  of  Sootliah  baUads; 
and  the  rpt^  iwdMiaA.,  thcee  gokka  bircis,  which  siiig  the 
prelude  to  Greek  folk  songs,  and  so  on.  A  more  curious  note  of 
primitive  poetry  is  the  lavish  and  reckless  use  of  gold  and  silver. 
H.  F.  Tozer«  in  his  account  of  ballads  m  the  Highlands  of  Turkey, 
reinaxks  on  this  fact,  and  attributes  it  to  Eastern  influenceSb 
But  the  horses'  shoes  of  silver*  the  knives  of  fine  gold,,  the  talking 
**  birds  with  gold  on  their  wings,"  as  in  Aristophanes,  are  common 
to  all  folk-song.  Everythiag  almost  is  gold  in  the  KaUwala 
(q.v.)t  a  so-called  epic  formed  by  putting  into  juxtaposition  all 
the  popular  songs  of  Finland.  Gold  is  used  as  freely  in  the  ballads, 
real  or  spurious,  which  M.  Verkovitch  has  had  collected  in  the 
wilds  of  Mount  Rhodope.  The  Captain  in  the  Ftench  song  is  as 
lavish  in  his  treatment  of  his  runawiQr  bride, — 

"  Son  amant  Thabaie. 
Tout  en  or  et  argent  '*; 

and  the  rustic  in  a  song  from  Poitou  talks  of  his  faucStte  ^or, 

just  as  a  variant  of  Hu^  of  Lincoln  introduces  gold  chairs  and 

tables.    Again,  when  the  lover,  in  a  ballad  common  to  Fiance 

and  to  Scotland,  cuts  the  winding-sheet  from  about  bis  living 

-bride — "  il  tim  ses  daeaux  d'or  fin."  If  the  borsoa  of  the  KJephts 

'in  Romaic  ballads  are  gold  shod,  the  steed  in  WUUt^t  Lady  is 

oo  less  splendidly  accoutred, — 

"SHvcrshodbelbra. 
And  gowden  shod  bdund.'* 

Readers  of  Homer,  and  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  must  have 
observed  the  same  primitive  hucuiy  of  gold  in  these  early  epics, 
in  Homer  reflecting  perhaps  the  radiance  of  the  actual  **  golden 
Mycenae." 

Next  as  to  talking-birds.  These  are  not  so  common  as  In 
MOrckeH,  but  still  are  very  general,  and  canse  no  surprise  to 
their  human  listeners.  The  omniscient  popinjay,  who  '*  up  and 
spoke  "  in  the  Border  minstrelsy,  is  of  the  same  fata^  of  birds 
as  those  that,  according  to  Talvj,  pervade  Servian  song;  as 
the  rptd  «ovAiua&  whi<^  introduce  the  story  in  the  Romaic 
ballads;  as  the  wise  birds  whose  speech  is  still  understood  by 
exceptionally  gifted  Zulus;  as  the  wicked  dove  that  whispers 
temptation  in  the  sweet  French  folk-song;  as  the  "  bird  that 
came  out  of  a  bush,  on  water  for  to  dine,"  in  the  Walet  0'  Wtarm 

In  the  matter  of  identity  of  plot  and  incident  hi  the  ballads 
of  various  binds,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  such  comparative 
tables  exist  as  Von  Hahn  tried,  not  very  exhaustively,  to  make 
of  the  f'  story-roots  "  of  Uilrcke$i.  Such  tables  mij^  be  com- 
piled from  the  teamed  notes  and  introdoctions  of  Prof.  Child 
to  his  English  amd  ScoMsk  Poptdar  Ballads  (i8q8).  A  common 
pk>t  b  the  story  of  the  faithful  leman,  whose  lord  brings  home 
*' abraw  new  bride,"and  who  recovers  hb  affection  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  In  Scotland  this  is  the  baUad*  of  Lord  Tliomas  and  Fair 
Annie;  In  Danish  it  is  Skiaen  Anna.  It  occurs  twice  in  M. 
Bauiid's  collection  of  Romaic  songs.  Again,  there  Is  the 
famihar  ballad  about  a  giri  who  pretends  to  be  dead,  that  she 
may  be  borne  on  a  bier  to  meet  her  lover.  This  occurs  not  only 
in  Scotland,  but  In  the  poptdar  songs  of  Provence  (collected  by 
Damase  Arbaud)  and  in  those  of  Mets  (Puymaigre),  and  fn  both 
coontriesan  incongruous  sequel  teOs  how  the  lover  tried  totforder 
hb  bride,  and  how  sho  was  too  cunning,  and  drowned  Ihim. 
Another  familiar  feature  is  the  bush  and  briar,  or  the  two  rose 
trees,  which  meet  and  plait  over  the  graves  of  mhappy  lovers, 
so  that  all  passers-by  see  them,  and  say  in  the  Provencal,^ 

"  Dioa  ague  I'aroo 
Des  paures  amowoQs.** 

Another  eiamply  of  a  very  widespread  theme  brhigs  ui  to  the 
ideasof  the  state  of  the  dead  nevealed  hi  folk-songs.  Tietfigkt 
Jornney,  in  M.  Fauriel's  Romaic  coIIectSon,  tells  how  a  dead 
brother,  wakened  from  hfs  sleep  of  death  by  tiie  longhig  of  love, 
bore  his  living  sister  on  his  saddle-bow,  fn  one  T^gbt,  ham 
Bagdad  to  Constantinople.  In  Scotland  this  is  the  story  of 
Proud  Lady  Margaret;  in  Germany  it  is  the  song  which  BOrger 
converted  Into  Lenore;  in  Denmark  it  is  Aag^  und  EIs^;  In 
Brittany  the  dead  foster-brother  carries  his  sister  to  the  apple 
doat  of  the  Celtic  paradise  (Bama  Bnk),    Only  b  Brfttaay 


do  the  sid-hetrted  people  think  of  the  land  of  death  as  an  isbnd- 
of  Avalon,  with  the  etonal  sunset  lingering  behind  the  flowering 
apple  trees,  and  gteaming  on  the  fotmtain  of  forgetfufaiess.  la 
Scotland  the  channering  worm  doth  chide  even  the  souls  thitt. 
come  from  where,  **  beiide  the  gate  of  Paradise,  the  birk  grows 
fair  enough."  The  Romaic  idea  of  the  place  of  the  dead,  the 
garden  of  Charon,  whence  "  neither  in  spring  or  summer,  nor 
when  gmpea  are  gleaned  in  autumn,  can  warrior  or  madden 
escape,"  is  likewise  pre-Christian.  In  Provencal  and  DasiBb 
folk-song,  the  cries  of  children  ill-treated  by  a  cruel  step-mothe^ 
awaken  the  departed  mother, — 

**  Twas  coU  at  night  and  the  biurmes  grat, 
The  mother  below  the  roouls  beard  that." 

She  reappears  in  her  old  home,  and  henceforth,  "  when  dogs 
howl  in  the  night,  the  step-mother  trembles,  and  is  kind  to  the 
children."  To  this  identity  of  superstition  we  may  add  the' 
less  tangible  fact  of  identity  of  tone.  The  balbds  of  Klepfatic 
exploits  in  Greece  ^tch  the  Border  songs  of  Dick  of  the  Cow 
and  Kinmont  Willie.  The  same  simple  deUght  of  Uvmg  anhnatei 
the  short  Greek  Scalia  and  their  counterparts  in  France. 
Everywhere  in  these  happier  dimes,  as  in  sonthem  Italy,  tinre 
are  snatches  of  popular  verse  that  make  but  one  song  of  nose  trtes^ 
and  apple  bkwMn^  and  the  nightingale  that  sings  for  BUddem 
loverleM,^— 

'  II  ne  ohantc  pas  pour  moi, 
J'en  ai  un,  Dieu  meed," 

says  the  gay  French  refrain. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  instances  of  resemblance 
between  the  different  folk-songs  ol  Europe;  but  enough  has, 
perhaps,  been  said  to  support  the  position  that  some  of  them 
are  popular  and  primitive  in  the  same  sense  an  if  tfncAm.  They 
are  composed  by  peoples  of  an  early  stage  who  find,  it  a 
natuEsl  improvisation,  a  natural  utterance  of  modulated  and> 
rhythmic  speech,  the  appropriate  relief  of  their  emotioBS,  in 
moments  of  high-wrought  feeling  or  on  Solemn  oocaak>ns» 
"  Poesie  "  (as  Puttenham  well  says  inhhAHof  Engliik  Poesia, 
1589)  "  la  mpre  ancient  than  the  artificiall  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latines,  and  used  of  the  savage  and  undvill,  who  were  bdom 
all  science  and  dvilitie.  This  is  proved  by  cettifieate  of  nwr* 
chants  and  tnaveUerst  «4)o  by  late  navigations  have  surveyed 
the  whole  worid,  and  discovered  large  countries,  and  wild  people 
strange  and  savage,  affirming  that  the  American,  the'PeruSlne, 
and  the  very  Cannlhall  do  sing  and  also  say  thdr  highest  and 
holiest  matiflit  in  certain  riming  versides."  In  the  same  way- 
Aristotle,  disfloursing  of  the  origin  of  poetry,  says  {Poei.  c.  ivj,' 
tyhw^aaw  r4y  vdw^  ^  ^^  a6ro^cduio]uArcar.  M.  de  *&a 
Villenajiqui  in  BritUny,  M.  Pitr^  in  Italy.  Hetr  Ulrich  in 
Qoeeoe,  have  described  the  process  of  improvisation,  how  it 
grows  out  of  the  custom  of  dancing  in  large  bands  and  aooom*' 
panying  the  figure  of  the  dance  with  song.-  '^  If  the  ptople," 
says  M.  Pitr6,  "  find  out  who  is  the  compoaerof  a  cataoM,  tbey. 
wfll  not  sing  it."  Now  In  those  kndswhoDe  a  bfi  the  peasant  life 
stall  exists  with  iu  dances,  like  the  Itolos  of  Russia,  we  find 
•ballads  identical  in  many  respecto  with  those  which  have  died 
ontof  oral  tradition  in  these  islands.  It  Is  natural  to  condode 
that  originally  some  of  the  Britiah  ballads  too  were  first  impro- 
vised, and  circulated  in  rustic  dances.  We  learn  from  M, 
Bujeaud  and  M.  de  Puymaigre  in  France,  that  all  baUads  there 
have  their  air  or  tune,  and  that  every  dance  has  its  own  words, 
for  if  a  new  dance  comes  in,  perhaps  a  fashionable  one  from 
Paris,  words  are  fitted  to  it.  Is  there  any  trace  of  such  aa 
operatic^  lyrical,  dancing  peasantry  in  austore  Scotland  ?  We 
had  it  in  Gawin  Douglas's  account  of— 

*'  Sle  as  wedepe  wendies  and  damosels, 
la  OBrsy  greens,  wandering  by  spring  wells* 
Of  bloomed  brandies,  andflowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  tneir  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-Mtngs.  dances,  ledes,  and  romids.*' 

^ow,  ring-sangs  are  ballads,  dandog  songs;  and  Tpung  Tamlanit 
for  instance,  was  doubtless  once  danced  to,  as  we  know  it 
possessed  an  appropriate  air.    Again,  Fabyan,  the  chronider 
(quoted  by  Ritson)  says  that  the  song  of  triumph  over  Edward. 
U.,  "  was  liter  many  days  sung  im  donees,  to  the  carols  of  tha 
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makkos  vtd  mlastvili  d  ScpUfnd."  We  nlglkt  ^note  the 
ComfUym  of  ScoHiid  to  the  seme  effect  *'Tlie  riiepherds^ 
and  thdr  w^rvis  sftng  mony  other  mekxH  sangs,  .  .  .  than  efter 
this  sudt  cdestial  hannony,  tha  began  to  dance  in  ane  ring." 
It  i9  natufal  to  conjecture  that,  if  we  find  identical  baUada  in 

'Scotland,  and  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  tvaceaof  identioal 

'  custofna^-ctistoms  crushed  by  the  Rdfonrtation,  by  Puritanism^ 
by  modem  so-called  civilization, — the  ballads  sprang  out  of  the 
institution  of  dances,  aa  they  still  do  in  warmer -and  pleasanter 
climates.  It  may  be  supposed  that  legends  on  which  the  ballads 
are  composed,  behtg  found  as  they  are  from  the  White  Sea  to 
Cape  Matap&n,  are  part  of  the  stock  of  primitive  folk-lore. 
Thus  we  have  an  immemorial  antiquity  for  the  l^enda,  and  for 

.  the  lyrical  cfaomsea  in  which  their  murical  renderiq;  was  impro* 
▼ised.  We  are  still  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  possibly  mythological 
germs  of  the  legends;  but^  at  all  events,  some  ballads  may  be 
daimed  as  distinctly  popular,  and,  so  to  iv>eak,  impersonal  in 
matter  and  in  origin.  It  would  be  easy  to  diow  that  survivais 
out  of  thb  stage  of  inartistic  lyric  poetry  linger  in  the  early  epic 

,  poetry  of  Homer  and  in. the  French  ipopUs^  and  that  the  Greek 
drama  sprang  from  the  sacred  choruses  of  village  vintagers. 
In  the  great  early  epics,  as  in  popular  ballads,  there  is  the  same 
dlrecLnesa  and  simplicity,  the  same  use  of  recurring  epithets, 
the  "  green  grass,"  the  "  sail  sea,"  the  *'  shadowy  hills,"  the 
same  repetition  of  speeches  and  something  of  the  same  baxbario 
profusion  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  But  these  resemblances 
must  not  lead  us  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  Homer  to  be  a 
collection  of  ballads,  or  that  he  can  be  property  translated  into 
ballad,  metre.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  the  highest  form 
of  an  artistic  epic,  not  composed  by  piecing  togetlur  ballads, 
but  developed  by  a  long  series  of  noble  dot&)^  for  the  benefit 
of  the  great  bouses  which  entertain  them,  out  of  the  method  and 
materials  of  popular  song. 

We  have  here  spoken  maiidy  of  romantic  ballads,  which  retain 
in  the  refrain  a  vestige  of  the  custom  of  singhig  and  dancing; 
of  a  period  when  "  dance,  song  and  poetry  itself  began  with  a. 
communal  fonscnt"  (Gummere,  Tkc  Bcginndngs  of  Fostry, 
p.  93,  1901).  The  custom  by  which  a  singer  in  a  daadng^irde 
chants  a  few  words,  the  dancers  chiming  in  with  the  refrain,  is 
lound  by  M.  Junod  among  the  tribes  of  Ddagoft  Bay  (Jnnod, 
CkanUs  ct  cQuies  dcs  Ba  Rintffi,  1897).  Other  instanoss  are  the 
Australian  ^ong-danccs  (Siebett,  in  Howitt's  Natin  Tribes  of 
Soutk-East  Australia,  A{^)endix  1904;  and  Dennett,  Folk-Lwe 
0/  Uie  Fior^.  We  must  not  infer  that  even  among  the  aborigines 
of  AustraUa  song  is  entirely  "commimaL*'  Known  men, 
inspired,  they  say,  in  dreams,  or  by  the  All  Father,  devise  new 
forms  of  song  with  dance,  which  are  carried  all  over  the  country; 
and  Mr  Howitt  gives  ^  few  examples  of  individual  |yric.  The 
history  of  the  much  exaggerated  opinion  that  a  wh^e  people, 
as apeoplc,  composed  its  own  ballads  is  traced  by  Prof.  Qjunmere 
in  jke  Beginnings  of  Poetry^  pp.  1x6-163.  Some  British  ballads 
retain  traces  of  the  early  dance-song,  and  mo^  are  so  far  "  com- 
munal "  in  that,  as  they  stand^  they  have  been  modified  and 
interpolated  by  many  reciters  m  various  ages,  and  finally  (in 
The  Border  Minstrelsy)  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 'and  by  bands 
much  weaker  Uian  his  (see  The  Young  Tamlane).  There  axe  cases 
in  which  the  matter  of  a  ballad  has  been  derived  by  a  popular 
singer  from  medieval  literary  romance  (as  in  the  Arthurian 
baUads),  while  the  author  of  the  romanceagain  usual^  borrowed, 

•}ikc  Homer  in  the  Odyssey^  from  popular  MUrcken  of  dat^ess 
antiquity.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  most  romantic 
folk-songs  are  vulgarizations  of  literary  romance— a  view  to 
which  Mr  Courthopc,  in  his  History  of  English  Foet/ry,  and 
Mr  Henderson  in  T}ie  Border  Minstrelsy  (1902),  incline— and  the 
opposite  error  would  be  to  hold  that  this  process  of  borrowing 
Jtrom  and  vulgarization  of  literary  medieval  romance  never 
occurred.  A  good  illustration  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  will 
be  found  in  Child's  introduction  to  the  ballad  of  Young  Beickan. 
Gaston  Paris,  a  great  authority,  holds  that  early  popuUr 

.  poetry  is   "  improvised   and  contemporary   with  its  facts " 

^{Histoire  poftique  de  Charlemagne).  H  this  dictum  be  applied 
to  such  baUads  as  "  The  Bonny  Earl  o'_Afurray,'V*  K^nmont 


Wmie,"  "  Jamie  Tdfcr  "  and  "  Jock  o' the  Side,**  it  mmt  appMr 
that  the  contemporary  po^a  often  knew  little  of  the  events 
and  knew  that  little  wrong.  We  gather  the  true  facts  from 
contemporary  letter*  and  despatches^  In  the  ballads  the  facts 
are  confused  and  distorted  to  such  a  degree  that  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  composed  in  a  later  genetation  on  the  baris 
of  erroneous  oial  tradition;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  The  QiMea'i 
Mo^f  to  have  been  later  defaced  by  the  fontastic  u^eipolations 
of  reciters. .  To  prove  this  it  is  on^  necessary  to  oompaie  the 
historical  Border  ballads  (eq>ecially  those  of  1595-1600)  mth 
Bain's  Border  Fapert  (i894.->i896).  Even  down  to  1750^  the 
ballads  on  Rob  Roy's  tons  ara  more  or  leas  mythopock.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  existing  form  of  most  of  our  border 
baUads  is  not  earlier  than  the  generation  of  1603-1633,  after  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  Even  wJien  the  baUads  have  been  taken 
from  radtatioa,  the  icdter  has  aometimes  been  inqared  by  a 
"  stall  copy,"  or  printed  broadsheet 

AtrrmntmBar-The  Indimenaable  book  for  the  student  of  balktds 
is  Child's  Bnt^iah  and  SceuQk  Fnpular  BaUads,  publtdied  in  1897- 
1 898  (Boeton.  U.S.A.).  Professor  Child  unfortunately  died  without 
summing  up  his  ideas  in  a  separate  essay,  and  they  must  be  sought 
in  his  introductions,  which  have  never  Seen  analysed.  He  did  not 
give  much  attemion  to  such  materials  for  the  study  of  ancient  poetry 
•a  exist  ccqaoasly  in  ambropokt^cal  titatiaes.  In  knowlec^  of  the 
ballads  <rf  all  European  P^ples  he  was  unrivalled,  and  bis  bibUo- 
graMiy  of  collections  ci  oallads  contains  some  foiu-  hundred  titles, 
(Cfnki,  vol.  v..  pp.  455-4®$).  The  most  copious  ballad  makers  have 
been  the  Scots  and  English,  the  German.JSlavic,  Danish.  French 
and  Italian  peoples;  lor  the  Gadic  there  is  out  one  entry.  Campbell 
of  Islay'a  Lea  har  na  Feinwe  (London,  iSjaX  The  general  tnblio- 
graphy  occults  over  sixty  pa»»,  and  to  this  the  reader  must  be 
referred,  while  Prof.  Gummer?s  book,  The  BegtHnings  of  Poetry, 
Is  an  adequate  introduction  to  the  Uterature,  mafaUy  continental, 
of  the  ballad  question,  which  has  leoeivfid  but  scanty  attcntioo  in 
England.  For  the  relation  c^  baUad  to  epic  there  is  no  betto;  guide 
than  Comparetti  8  The  KaleutaUh  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation.  For  purely  Htcrary  purposes  the  best  collection  of 
ballads  is  Scott's  Border  iHnsirelsy  in  any  complete  edition.  The 
best  oritcal  modem  aditioo  is  that  of  Mr  T.  P.  Hendesson:  bis 
theory  of  ballad  origins  is  not  that  which  may  be  gathered  irem 
professor  Child's  introductions.  (A.  L.) 

BAUAMCai,  JOHM  (iSgpiSgj).  New  Zealand  statesman, 
ekieat  ton  of  Samuel  BaUanoe,  fanner,  of  Gleoavy,  Anttim, 
Ulster,  «aa  bom  on  the  STth  of  Match  18139.  He  waa  educated 
at  a  na^ooal  school,  aod,  on  leaving,  was  ippignriced  ta  an 
ironiaonyr  at  Belfast  He  became  a  desk  in  a  viiQlestde 
iioamooger'a  house  in  Bimrfnitham,  and  migwitrri  to  New 
ZfiaUnd,  intending  to  start  in  btiniaeas  there  as  a  anal  jeweUer. 
After  settling  at  Wanganui,  however,  he  took  an  opportunity, 
soon  offered,  of  founding  a  newspaper,  the  Wanganui  HeraU,  Of 
which  he  became  editor  and  remained  chief  owner  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  During  the  fighting  with  (!he  Maori  chief  Titokowaiti,  in 
1867,  BaBaaee  was  coocemed  hn  the  raising  of  a  troop  of  vohikiteer 
hone,  in  which  he. received  a  commission.  Of  this  he  w&s 
deprived  owing  to  the  appearance  in  his  newspaper  of  articles 
criticizing  tlie  management  of  the  campaign.  He  had,  however, 
behaved  well  in  the  field,  and,  in  spito  of  Us  dismissal,  was 
awarded  the  New  Zealand  war  medal.  He  entered  the  colony's 
parliament  in  187$  and,  with  one  interval  (i88i-x8S4)»  sat  there 
till  his  death.  BaQamce  was  a  member  of  three  ministries,  that 
of  Sir  George  Grey  <i877-x879);  tkat  of  Sir  Robert  Stout  (x88^ 
1887);  and  that  of  which  he  himself  was  premier  (1891-1893). 
His  alliance  with  Grey  ended  with  a  notorious  and  very  painf  id 
qoarreL  In  the  Stout  government  his  portfolios  were  those  of 
lands  and  native  aftdrs;  but  it  was  at  the  treasury  tliat  his 
prudent  and  successful  fiiiance  made  the  chief  mark.  As  native 
minister  his  policy  was  pacific  and  humane,  and  in  his  last  years 
he  contrivefl  to  adjust  equitably  certain  lottg-standing  difficullies 
relating  to  reserved  lands  on  the  west  coast  of  tlie  North  Island. 
He  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  sale  of  crown  lands  for  cash, 
and  advocated  with  effect  their  disposal  by  perpetual  lease.  His 
system  of  state^dcd  "village  settlements,"  by  which  small 
farms  were  allotted  to  peasants  holding  by  lease  ^m  the  croww, 
and  money  lent  them  to  make  a  beginning  of  building  and 
cultivation,  has  been  on  the  whole  successful.  To  Ballance,  also^ 
was  due  the  law  reducing  the  Jife-teoure  of  legiskiMve  oow^ftdUofi 
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mhtn,  k  Lake  Wbidovree,  pMcicultiireis  cinfed  00  whk  gtMt 
jBUCcess.  Tbe  school  of  miiies  is  the  most  impocUat  in  Austnlia 
and  is  afiiliiitfd  to  the  university  of  Mdboiniie.  BaUuat  is  an 
important  railway-  centre  and  its  industries  indude  arooHen- 
milling;  brewing,  'tron4ounding,  flour-milling  and  ditfUHng, 
Owing  to  its  elevation  ol  1438  ft  it  has  an  exoeptionaUy  cool 
and  healthy  dimate.  Although  thedistrict  is prindpaUy  devoted 
to  mining  it  is  well  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  and  some  of  the 
imest  wool  in  the  world  is  prodoced  near  BallaraL  The  existence 
of  the  towns  is  due  to  the  heavy  immigration  which  followed 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  goldrfidds  in  1851.  In  1^4,  in  their 
resistance  of  an  arbitiaiy  tax,  the  miners  came  into  arm^  conflict 
with  the  authorities;  but  a  commisaon  was  ^ipointed  to  in- 
vestigafce  their  grievances;  and  a  tharter  was  granted  to  the 
town  in  1855.    iar  1870  Ballarat  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  dty. 

BALLAST.  (O.  Swed.  barUui,  perhaps  from  bar,  bare  or 
mere,  and  last^  load),  heavy  material,  such  as  gravel,  stone 
or  metal,  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  order  to  immerse  her 
sufficiently  to  give  adequate  stability.  In  botany  "ballast- 
plants  "  are  so<aUed  because  they  have  been  introduced  into 
countries  ia  which  they  are  not  indigenous  through  their  seeds 
bdng  carried  in  such  ballast.  A  ship  "  in  baHast "  is  <Mie  which 
carries  no  paying  cargo.  In  modem  vessels  the  plate  of  ballast 
is  taken  by  water-tanks  which  are  filled  more  or  less  as  required 
to  trim  the  ship.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  materials  Uke  gravel, 
broken  slag,  burnt  day,  &c.,  used  to  form  the  bed  in  which  the 
sleepers  or  ties  of  a  railway  track  are  laid,  and  also  to  the  sand 
wUdi  a  balloonist  takes  up  with  him,  in  order  that,  by  thro«ring 
portions  of  it  out  of  the  car  from  time  to  time,  he  may  listen 
his  balloon  when  he  desires  to  rise  to  a  higher  leveL 

BALLATBR  (Gaelic  for  "  the  town  on  a  sloping  hill "),  a 
village  in  the  parish  of  Glenmuick,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
670  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee,  here  crossed 
by  a  &ie  bridge,  43!  m.  by  rail  W.  by  S.  at  Aberdeen.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Deeside  railway  and  the  station  for  Balmoral, 
9  m.  to  the  W.  Founded  in  1770  to  provide  accxmmiodation 
for  the  visitors  to  the  mineral  weUsof  Panoanich,  if  m.  to  the  E., 
It  has  since  become  a  popular  summer  resort.  It  contains  the 
Albert  Memorial  Hall  aind  the  barracks  for  the  sovereign's  body- 
guard, used  whan  the  king  isiniesidenoe  at  ^laooraL  Redgranite 
It  the  chief  building  material  of  the  houses.  Ballatach  farm, 
where  Byron  q)ent  part  of  his  bo^iood,  lies  some  4  m.  to  the  £. 
Ballater  has  a  mean  temperature  of  aA'^^  F«*  uui  •»  average 
aanoal  rainfall  of  33*4  in. 

BALLBIMTIDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  river  Getd,  ao  m.  E.  of  QuedliiUmrg  by  rail  Pop.  (1900) 
5433.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  under  the  north-eastern  declivity 
of  the  Han  mountains.  The  Inhabitants  are  naostly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  there  is  practically  no  other  industry.  'Die 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt,  standing  on  an  eminence,  contains 
a  library  and  ooUectifms  of  various  kinds,  induding  a  good 
^cture  gidleiy.  It  is  i^)proached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  and 
b  furroiindcd  by  a  weU-wdoded  park.  In  the  Schlosskirche 
the  grave  of  Albert  the  Bear,  maigrave  of  Brandenburg  (ixoo* 
1170)  has  been  discovered. 

BAUIT>  a  perfimnanoe  in  whfch  dandng,  music  and  panto- 
mime are  Involved.  Originally  derived  bma  the  (SkOian)  Gr. 
/^aXXf^ttF,  to  dance,  the  word  has  passed  through  the 
Med.  Lat.  battare  (with  baUator  as  synonymoiis  with  saUatm) 
to  the  ItaL  bottom  and  ^attota,  to  the  Ft,  baUti,  to  the  a 
Eng.  word  bottttU,  and  to  baUad,  In  O.  Fr.,  according  to 
Rousseau,  bottet  signifies  **  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  rejoice  ";  and 
thus  it  incorporates  three  distinct  modem  words,  "  ballet,  ball 
and  baOad.*'  lluough  the  gradoal  changes  in  the  amusements 
of  different  ages,  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  words  has  at  length 
become  limited  to  dandng,  and  the  third  is  now  confined  to 
singing.  But,  although  ballads  are  no  longer  the  vocal  accom- 
paniments to  dances  round  the  noypole,  old  ballads  are  still  sung 
todance  tunes.  The  present  acceptation  of  the  word  ^^  is— « 
theatrical  representation  in  which  a  story  is  told  only  by  gesture 
.accompanied  by  music,  which  should  be  characterized  by  stronger 
irsapbasis  than  wwdd  be  employed  with  the  voice. . 


•bouM  be  ooimeclcd  with  the  atoty  but  Is  mo»  oomaonly  ind- 
dentaL  The  French  word  was  found  to  be  so  compcehcasive  as 
to  require  further  definition,  and  thus  the  above-described  woukl 
be  distinguished  as  the  boUet  d'acti^n  or  pantomime  ballet,  while 
a  single  scene,  such  as  that  of  a  vilhCB  festival  with  its  dances, 
would  now  be  termed  a  dhtrHssement 

The  boUd  d*acHim,  to  which  the  changed  meaning  oK  the  word 
is  to  be  ascribed,  and  therewith  the  introduction  of  modem  ballet, 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  zsth  century.  Novelty  of 
entertainment  was  then  sought  for  In  the  splendid  courts  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  celebrate  events  which  were  thought  great  in  thdr 
time,  such  as  the  marriages  of  princes,  or  the  triumphs  of  their 
arms.  Invention  was  on  the  rack  for  novdty,  and  the  skill  of  the 
machinist  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  art  of  the  old  Roman  ^oii<mimsw  was  then  revived,  to  add  to 
the  attractions  df  court-dances.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the 
panlonUmi  had  represented  dther  a  mythological  story,  or  perhaps 
a  scene  fr6m  a  Greek  tragedy,  by  mute  gestures,  while  a  chorus, 
placed  ia  the  background,  sang  cohUcm  to  narrate  the  fable,  <xc  to 
describe  the  action  of  the  scene.  The  question  is  whether  mote 
pantondniic  aclSon,  which  is  the  essence  of  modem  ballet,  was 
carried  through  those  court  entertainments,  m  which  kings, 
queens,  princes  and  princesses,  took  parts  with  the  courtiers;  or 
whether  it  is  of  later  growth,  and  derived  from  professional  dances 
upon  the  stage.  The  former  is  the  general  opinion,  but  the  court 
entcrtaiiwieats  of  Italy  and  France  were  muqwes  or  masks 
whkh  induded  declamation  and  song,  like  those  of  Ben  lonaon 
with  Inigo  Jones  for  the  court  of  James  L 

The  eariiest  modem  baUet  on  record  was  that  given  by 
Bcrgonzio  di  Botta  at  Tortona  to  cdebrato  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Milan  in  1489.  The  baUet,  like  other  forms  of  dandng, 
was  developed  and  perfected  in  France;  it  is  dosely  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  opera;  but  in  Enc^nd  it  came  much  Uter 
than  the  opera,  for  it  was  not  introduced  until  the  i8th  century, 
and  in  the  first  Italian  operas  given  in  London  there  was  no  ballet. 
During  the  regency  of  Lord  Middlesex  a  ballet-master  was 
appointed  and  a  arps  of  dancers  formed.  The  ballet  has  had 
three  distinct  stages  in  its  development.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
to  be  found  only  at  the  court,  when  princely  entertainments  were 
given  to  celebrate  great  occasions.  At  that  time  ladles  of  the 
highest  rank  performed  in  the  ballet  and  spent  much  time  in 
practismg  and  perfecting  themsdves  for  it.  Catherine  de'Medid 
introduced  these'entertainments  into  France  and  spent  large  subb 
of  money  on  devising  performances  to  distract  her  son's  attenHoii 
from  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Baltasarini,  otherwise  known  aa 
Bean joyeulx,  was  the  composer  of  a  famous  entertainment  given 
by  Catherine  in  158 1  called  the  "  Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reyne." 
This  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  opera  and  ballet;  for  we 
find  here  for  Att  first  tnne  dance  and  music  arranged  for  the 
display  of  coherent  dramatic  ideas.  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIIL  and 
XIV.  were  all  lovers  of  the  ballet  and  p(^ormed  various 
characters  in  them,  and  Richdien  used  the  ballet  as  an  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  political  purposes.  Lully  was  the  first  to 
make  an  art  of  the  oompositioa  of  ballet  music  and  he  was  the 
firrt  to  insist  on  the  admission  of  women  as  ballet  dancers, 
fominine  characters  having  hitherto  been  assumed  by  men 
dressed  as  women.  When  Louis  XIV.  became  too  fat  to  dance, 
the  ballet  at  court  became  unpopular  and  thus  wasended  the 
first  stage  of  its  development.  It  was  then  adopted  in  the 
cdleges  at  prize  distributions  and  other  occasions,  when  the 
ballets  of  LuUy  and  Quitaault  were  commonly  performed.  The 
third  period  in  the  history  of  the  ballet  was  marked  by  its  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  should  be 
added  that  up  till  the  third  period  dramatic  poems  had  accom- 
panied the  ballet  and  the  dramatic  meaning  was  helped  out  with* 
speech  and  song;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  third  period  q>eech 
disappeared  and  the  purely  pantomime  performance,  or  boUei\ 
d^adiomy  was  instituted. 

The  fother  of  ballet  dandng  as  we  know  it  at  the  present  day 
was  Jean  Georges  Novcrre  (^.a.).  The  balkt  ^oeUm^  was  leaBy 
invented  by  him;  in  iact,  the  ballet  has  never  advanced  beyond 
^e  stage  to  wWdi  he  bcought  it;  it  has  rather  goM  baiok. .  Thi^ 
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ieMenoe  ol  MMieflM^s  Uie«ry  was  thai  niModisiisy  iTM  BcA 
to  «Mnie  interest  and  Ufe  for  the  ballet;  and  some  yean  ago  Sir 
Augustus  Hanris  expceased  a  similar  opinion  when  he  was  asked 
wh^ein  lay  the  reason  of  the  decadence  of  the  modem  ballet. 
.  NoverrebcQiughttoahic^degreeof  perfection  the  art  of  present- 
ing a  story  by  means  of  pantomime,  and  he  never  allowed  dandag 
wldch/Waa  not  the  direct  cspressbn  of  a  particular  attitude  of 
mind.    Apart  from  Noverre,  the  greatesit  ballet-mastet  was 
lundoubtedly  Gaetano  Apollne  Balthazare  Vcstris  (fiv.),  who 
.modestly  called  himself  le  dieu  dt  tadonse,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
finest  ikiale  dancer  that  Europe  ever  produced.    Gluck  composed 
JpJUghtie  en  Aulide  in  conjunctijon.  with  Vcstris.    In  1750  the 
(wo  greatest  dancers  of  the  day  perfonned  together  in  Paris  in  a 
b^ct-opcra  called  Uandrc  ct  Hirp;  the  dancers  were  Vestris  and 
Madame  Camargo  (^.v.),  who  introduced  short  skirts  in  the  ballot. 
The  word  "  belctte  "  was  first  used  in  the  English  language 
t^  Drydcn  in  K667,  and  the  first  descriptive  ballet  seen  in 
London  was  The  Tanam  Biikers,  which  was  played  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1702.    Since  then  the  baUct  in  England  has  been  purely 
exotic  and  has  merely  ioUowcd  on  the  lines  of  French  develop- 
.mcnta.    The  palmy  days  of  the  ballet  in  En^bmd  were  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  when  a  royal  revenue  was  spent, 
"on  the  maintenance  of  this  fashionable  attraction.    Some  famous 
dancen  of  tMs  period  were  Carlotta  Grisi,  Mdlle  Tagfioni  (who 
is  said  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  an  entite  generation),  Fanny 
Elssler,  Mdlle  Ccrito,  Miss  P.  Horton,  Mbs  Lud&e  Gnihn  and 
MdUe  Carolina  RosatL    In  later  years  Kate  Vaughan  was  a 
remarkably  graceful  dancer  of  a  new  type  in  England,  and,  in 
Sir  Augustus  Harris's  opinion,  she  did  much  to  elevate  the 
modent  art.    She  was  the  first  to  make  skirt-dfiic^  pofmlar, 
although  that  adiie^mcnt  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed, 
benefit  by  every  student  of  the  art.    Skirt-dancing,  in  itself  a 
beautiful  exhibition,  is  a  departure  from  true  danc&ig  in  tho 
sense  that  the  stcpsafe  of  little  importance  in  it;  and  we  have 
seen  its  devetopmenl  extend  to  a  mere  exhlbttioa  of  whining 
draperies  under  many-«obured  lime-lights.    The  best  hnown 
of  Miss  Vauf^ian^  dbcipks  and  imitators  (each  «i  whom  has 
con tdbitied  something  to  the  art  on  her  own  acoDunt)  weve  Miss 
Syfaria  Grey  and  Miss  Letty  Und.    Of  the  older  and  dassieal 
sdiool  6L  baUetKiandng  Adelina  (ien£e  became  in  London  the 
finest  tJ^tautRt.    But  balletrdandng,  affected  by  a  tendency  in 
'Uiodttn  entertainment  (o  make  leas  aiid  leas  demaads  on  the  i»> 
tcttigeitos  and  inleUectual  appiedatioB  of  the  public,  and  mote 
•ndmoKdemandSontheeye — theacBse  most  easily  a£Esctedr-has 
gradually  developed  into  a  ^Mttade,  the  chief  interest  of  which 
is  quite  independoit  ol  dancing.    Thousands  of  poimds  are  spent 
on  drossiilg  a  small  army  of  women  who  do  liule  but  march 
about  the  stage  and  group  themsdves  in  accordance  witli  sMie 
design  of  cokmr  and  mass;  and  no  moie  is  asked  ef  the  intelli^ 
igenct  than  to  believe  that  a  ballet  dressed,  foi*  example,  in 
military  uniform  is  a  oompUtnent  to  or  glorification  of  the  atmy. 
Only  afew  out  of  hundreds  of  members  of  the  cotps  de  UUet  txt 
rcaU^  dancers  and  they  perform  against  a  background  of  eolour 
afforded  by  the  ma^rity.    It  seems  unlikely  that  we  shall  see 
any  revival  of  the  best  period  and  stylea  of  dancing  until  a 
higher  standard  of  grace  and  manners  becomes  fashionable  in 
aodety.    With  the  constantly  increasing  iA>olition  of  cc!temony, 
•oourtliness  of  manner  is  bound  to  diipinish;  and  .only  hi  am 
atmosphere  of  ceremony,  courteqr  and  chivalry  can  tlw  danoe 
maintiiiD  itself  in  perfection.  ' 

LiTntATVM.-^ne  of  the  moat  complete  bodes  on  the  baUet  IS 
by  the  Jiyuit.  Claude  Francois  Menestner.  De$  boUds  a$u»4HS  let 
modemu,  |2mo  (1682).  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  baltet  for 
Louif  XJV.  in  i65i6;  and  in  hU1xx>k  he  analyses  about  fifty  of  the 
tttrXy  ItaTisn  and  French  ballets.  See  tAm>  Noverra»  Lettres  sur  la 
4anu  (1760;  new  ed.  1804):  Castri^Blaae,  La  Damn  et  Ui  baUm 
<i85a).  :aod  La  OHgiwu  de  Vcpka  (1869). 

'  BALL-PLOWKB*  «Q  architectwral  ornament  In  the  fenn  ef  a 
ball  inserted  in  the  cup  of  a  Bower,  whidi  oaroe  into  use  in  tfat 
latter  part  of  tiie  15th,  and  waeia  great  vogtie  in  the  early  part 
"cf  the  44th  oe&tury.  %  ft  generally  placed  in  rowa  at  equal 
4Ust8nb«  h|  die  helfeow  of  a  mouldmg,  freqfucntly  by  the  sides  of 
3iUUoift^   The  catikai  known  Is  aald.tft  bn  in  the  wts^  part  nf 


SaUsbtny  catltodni,  nfane  It  isnriMflt  wUttfitf  tnkU 

It  seems  to  hawie  been  uaed  mere  and  move  freqnently,  tfll'it 

Gloucester  cathedral,  in  the  south  side,  it  is  in  .profusion. 

BALUA*  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  w  the  Btaana^ 
divinon  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  ef  the  Ganges,  bdow  the  conAience  of  the  lesser  Saiju. 
It  is  really  an  aggregatkm  of  rural  villagea.  Fop.  (1901)  t5,s7ft. 
The  district  of  Ballia,  constituted  in  1B79,  occupies  an  angte 
at  the  juncUon  of  the  Gogro  with  the  (Ganges,  being>^zdered 
by  two  districts  of  Behar.  It  coAta&s  an  nrea  of  1*45  sq.  ai. 
Coring  to  the  gteat  pressure  on  dieaoil  fiwm  the  density  A  the 
population,  to  the  rdaetanoe  to  1  part  with  land 'charaoteiiBtiG 
of  small  proprietors,  to  the  generally  great  productiveness  ef 
land  and  to  the  very  light  kascssoRnt  of  government  vevenne, 
land  in  Ballia,  for  ogncuHund  purposes  merdy,  has  a  mailDet 
value  higher  than  in  almost  any  other  district.  U  comtnotdy 
brings  in  Rs.  200  per  bigha,  or  £20  per  acre,  and  sometimes 
double  that  figure.  In  1901  the  pofiulation  was  987,768,  showing 
a  decrease  of  5%  in  tho  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  iico, 
barley,  bther  food-grains,  pulse,  sugar-cane  and  opium.  Thctf 
are  practically  no  nanufacturcs,  except  that  of-  sugar.  TVada 
is  carried  on  largely  by  way  of  the  two  bordering  rivers. 

BALUNA>  a  seaport  and  maorkot-towtn  of  coontyi  Mayoi 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  divisbn,  on  the  left  bode 
of  the  river  Moy,  with  a  station  on  the  Killala  brandh  of  the 
Midland  (keat  Western  railway,  rop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
4505.  Across  the  river,  and  therefore  in  coiinty  Sligo,  is  the 
sirfrarb  of  Ardnaree,  ccmnocted  withi>  Ballina  by  two  biidgcsc 
Iff  Aidnaaee  is'the  Roman  CathoUo  cathedral  (diocese  of  Killala) » 
with  an  cast  window  of  Munich  glass,  and  the  niins  of  an  Augus* 
tinian  abbey  (1437)  adjoining*  There  is  a  Roihan  Catbalic 
diocesan  college  and  the  Protestaht  parish  church  is  also  in 
Ardnaree.  A  convent  was  erected  in  1867.  In  trade  and 
population  BalMna  is  Cht  first  town  in  the  county.  Tho  salmon* 
fishery  and  fishMrtring  aae  important  branches  of  its:  tmdei 
and  it  has  also  breweries  and  flour-mills  and  manufactarea  snuff 
and  coarse  linen.  On  the  25th  of  August  K798,  Ballina  wai 
entered  by  the  Frendi  under  General  Humbert,  marching  fit>m 
their  landin^filace  at  KilhUa.  In  the  neighbouiEhood  those  is 
tho  tnteeetting  cramftcch  of  the  four  Maels,  which,  if  actually 
ciecfied  eMef  thb  criminals  whose  nameit  beara,  is  pcoved  by 
the  eady  mmala  of  Ireland  to  hdohg  to  the  7(^1  century  Ai>« 
Their- story  rebtes  that  these  man,  foster*broth«rs  of  Celted^ 
bishop  of  Kilmore-Moy,  murdered  him  et  the  Inatigatficai-  ef 
GuaireAidhne,  king  of  Commnghf,  but  were  thgnad^Mieiaomed 
at  Ardnare  {Afd-na-nagkadk,  the  hill  of  the  executions)  by  the 
bislu^'s  brother.  The  May  ia  a  notable  aalmon  river  for  rod^ 
fishing  and  iia  tributariea  and  the  neighbouring,  lakea  conlate 
trout. 

BALLINASLOB^  a  market  town  of  county  Gahvayi,  Irdaikdi 
In  the  east  parliamentary  division,  91.  m.  W.  of  Dublin,  <m  the 
Midhmd  (keat  Western  main  line.  Popw  of  urban  disUdot  (spot) 
4904.  The  river  Sdck,  an  affluent  of  the  Shaimoiij  .-divides  it 
into  two  partst-ofwihkh  the  eastern  wids  in  Qouaty  Roaooaiiaoii 
until  1 898.  The  town  contains  remainiof  a  oaatle  ef  Blioabethaa 
dote.  Industries  inohide  brewing,  flour-miUing,  tannkc;  'J»t- 
making  and  carriage*building.  Trade  is  assisted,  by  walei* 
comnnmication  throi|gh  the  Grand  canal  to  the  Shannon.  The 
town  is  wldaly<elebraiod  for  its  great  annual  eattM-fak  held  hi 
Ottebar,  at  wUoh  vist  mimbcn  ol  cattle  and  sheep  are  offered 
lor  aalar  Adjoinkig  the  towA  is  Garbally  Castle^  the  seat  of  th« 
eari  of  Chmcaity,  m/to  the  demcne  of  which  the  great  fair 
extends  from  the  town. 

BAUkUnOt  (from  the  Gr.  /S&XXctr,  to  throw),  the  sd^ncc  of 
fhiowlag  warlike  miiailes  or  pro jectiles.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  pans>^*JlBfdri0»-  Baliistics,  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
projectile  is  considered  after  it  has  reeeived  its  initial  impulse^ 
when  the  projeetitot.ls  moving  freely  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  it  is  raquined  to  d&* 
tenafns  the  droumstances  ao  as  to  hit  a  certain  object,  with  • 
view  to  its  daatrectnn  or  perforation;  and  JnUruir  BaUistict^ 
ipwUchdic  pmainre^  the  powda^ffaail a»Uyaed in  lh« faoffl 
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rf'rtc  gun,  ind  rtie  invlstlgation  la  csrrifd  out  of  Uie  N<iiiUtk 
(hugi  ti  iwmlcr  to  KCyn  the  initial  velocity  of  ikc  projecUli 
•tlhMt  ilnwDic  Ibe  gun  uodoly.  Tbe  calculMioo  of  the  Mia 

dealt  with  la  tile  aitldc  Ordhjikcx. 

I.  ExiEitos  Bahuiicb. 
In  the  ancient  Cheoiydui:  to  Cslilco,  Ihc  rnljtince  ot  thf  ait  b 
igKied,  and,  aa  ihowa  in  the  uticle  on  Uecimmcs  (t  ij).  th( 
InjecUvy  ii  now  a  famitla.  But  this  theory  »  vciy  fai  fiom 
being  of  ptarrtical  nhie  [ornuMl  purpoas  cl  piiwcn';  so  I  hat 
•  fiiit  icquiiemeut  is  an  accurate  eiperimr^ntalkndwlnlge  of  the 
Ktiilancc  ol  the  ail  lo  the  piojecliks  employed,  at  all  vclocitiea 
BHful  in  artillay.  The  tbooretical  aaHunptioni  ol  Newton  and 
Eiiler  (kyftlitlct  mctU  mttlumMliau  imm  luhnJu)  of  a 
resistance  varying  u  lome  simple  power  of  Ike  velocity,  for 
ioMaiKc,  as  the  aquaie  or  cube  of  the  velocity  (the  quadratic 
or  cubic  law),  le^id  to  results  of  great  analytical  coinpleaity, 
and  are  useful  only  for  provisional  eitnpolation  at  high  or  low 
velodly,  pending  furtbcr  eiperimeni. 

as  employed  in  the  coDilnicIiOD  of  binistiL  tables,  is  the  soria  of 
eipciinients  carried  out  lxt*e«ir884  and  TSSobytheRer.  F. 
Eashiorlh,  B  Jl.  {Rtfati  an  ijic  Enpainmii  iMdi:  vill  Ma  Baik- 
(orlliCJmnBp'p)'.  kc,  uBis-t&jo;  Fin^  SifBrl,  tic.,  i&i^it&o; 
Tkt  BcilifivDi  Ckramipafk,  Ci--^ -' - 


3f  the  t{ 


<nle<I 


ige  ol  velocity. 

A   assumpijon, 

vdocily  af 


by  no  simple  algebraical  1 

Abandoning    tberefore   all    a    f"^    ' 

Bashlorth  Mt  to  wiofc  to 

shot  and  the  reiiduiee  dI  t  he  tie  by  mr 

screens  Fuinishcd  wilb  vcnicil  Ihrraii! 

graph  which  nicaauied  the  insiinis  ef 

were  tut  by  a  shot  flying  nearly  horrMnlilly.    Foitaulae  of  the 

calculus  of  Cniie  dtacrcaccs  enable  us  ftam  (he  chronograph 

records  to  Infer  the  velocity  and  retarditioa  of  the  shot,  and 

thence  the  rcaistino  of  (he  air. 


velocity  radgiiiE  from  ]6ooto  Jiyjl 

■eeon^  nliiiDn  of  the  extract  from  1l 

ThMB  values  of  f  refer  to  a  Hani] 

gnini  per  cubic  fool,  whicli  is  the  de 

tKiit  (Bducad  pciccplibly  ty  tb 


!a  o<X 


duced  oontklerably  la  modem  pnk- 
t  Icnfilh  and  a  ahaipvi  point.  bhI 
udi.  a  laclor  >.  called  the  ctrfcitml 
3W  for  this  change. 


a  Hj  nd  ai  piaaf-butli. 

Fc«  ^merlcal  ehot  a  ii  not  constant,  and  a  pepan 

Lastly,  to  allow  fv  (he  luiierior  centering  eithi 
wiihTthe  bnech'loading  ayrtem,  F  "  -  ■  ' 
called  the  cmSei—t^  ttttdimta. 

■T<i\.  ««j!;_  ^.„  »•_.  JuHnc  tf 


■kot  may  beaniteadyforioi 
4n^.rda  afnayir^  doim.  HI 


■  bairutic  UMc 
^  nveran. 
obtainable 


id  ■  ia  called  the 


'!Ih  old^h&lioned  I 


I  iiEatiafM.  T,  a  »,  ito  om.  w  nut 
K  -•?*  -hVM,  wbtta 

atficitnl  of  frduauHu  ■  • 
reirchoaen  value  of  ■,  determined  by  a  lew  ex- 
tible.ptndlTMi  further  ciperimcnt,  with  the  nioa 
!"h  BashEoiih'i  experinienral  rriiHu  carried  out 
ojectitea  fired  Irnm  mnafc-loadBij  gum.  For 
vea  len  ia  coDiidered  a  good  a^-erage  for  the 


we  pfocecd  to  the  coniaiucilan  of  the  balllHic  lablt.    We  I 
determine  the  time  t  in  seconds  required  for  the  velocity  of  ■  ihoi, 
d  inchet  ia  dianeter  and  weighing  w  lb.  to  fall  from  anv  initial 
veloeily  Vff/s)  to  any  final  vaicHy  .(I/.).    TSe  .hot  la  Bupp«^ 
to  move  horinntafly,  and  the  curving  effect  ol  gavitv  is  ijFaDnd- 

If  01  teeowh  it  the  time  during  which  the  i«&taiKC  of  the  aJr, 
R  lb,  eauva  the  vehxity  of  Ibe  tho(  la  laU  Mil'),  lo  thai  the 
vehieriy  diop)  fioiB  t+ldf  ta>-lM  in  puahg  thi*ugh  tke  inaan 

(^  '   IU»-loa9olnom«ituiDinaeOciH)-pDuiida, 

-■(»+(i»)/«  -•(»-  (!»)/(  -wi./g 
to  (hat  Vftb'tba  value  of  R  in  [i}, 


it  lor  whkb  C-i,  and  Coi  Sbich  the  ballistic  |. 


Denoting  (he  value  of  T  at  any  velocity  •  by  T  fa),  tbeo 
(§)  Tj.f-ium  of  all  the  [wetediug  values  of  iT  plaa  aii  arbi- 
raiy  con&lont,  cxprnsfl  by  (he  rKjlallcn 
(9)  ''j^ZF!:^""''*'  "  '""'?"'■  fl'fltP+  a  connant.  Ia  which 
The  constant  may  bo  anj^  arbilruy  nimber.  as  in  uiing  ibe  (able 
vdociiy  V  and  taal  velodly  >:  and  ihui 

10)  TtV)  -T(.)-z^i./tf  ■jr/^fltp: 


l-nT(V)-T(.)|. 


•■  ■(p+  (ap)Vt-"<"  -  ii'Wi  —<Btaxtt.  ma  ^u 
(13)  /U'miriitptmCl&.  when 

iu)  ts-witfifmTar.  1 

ind  ASJ4  theadvaaceinfeelDraehotlarwhich  C-I,  while  the 
tloelly  lailt  at  Id  [U«tag  through  the  avenge  velocity  &    r 
Denoting  by  SM  die  nun  of  all  the  valuead  OS  uo  (o  any  auigned 

(IS)  Sh')-Z(aS)1-  a  cMMant,  by  which  S(a}  la  calcuUtid  from 
IS,  aad  then  between  two  attigned  vHoddet  V  aitd  a, 

lod  if  I  (ee(  ia  the  advaace  irf  a  shot  whose  ballktk  coefficioit  is  C. 

(17)  ,.-qstv}-s(.)i. 

In  an  eitemlcd  table  of  S,  the  value  la  inieipolaled  for  unh  iocre- 

Alhiid  Ubk.  dut  to  Sir  W.D.  Kivea,  F.R.S.,  called  the  itfrt* 
table,  detanuMs  (be  diuige  Of  ditectlon  ol  Kotioii  of  ibe  abot 
while  the  velodty  cbaafei  from  V  (o  t,  the  atot  flyinj  nearly 

h.orizontally. ' 
~    explain  the  (beory  of  tbii  table,  auppnae  the  tangent  at  the 
of  the  trajectory,  where  the  velodty  it  ■,  IS  make  an  angle  I 

air  to  act  tangeotialty. 
■  S)  t(di/*l-icoet 

ei  tH  ia&aittiiiul  itoimni  of  >'  ia  tba,  iaGAlItHnuI 


a?' 

In  ■  pnblnn  d  dlnrt  Brc. 
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jfl  uodiitiAcnfiitWHC  fitim  uAil j,  cqivtwn  (16)  bKomct 

tf  T  oeiuricB  the  mean  velocjiy  duiinv  the  knutl  finite  Lntervil  of 
tinw  Af,  duriiw  vhich  the  direction  xA  motHm  of  the  ihoc  chiDEn 
thmich  Ar  ncfuiH. 

If  UK  inclination  or  change  of  inclination  in  4egrea  b  denoted 
bytecM, 


(21) 


—        ■     '  '  LI>  ctlcuLmd,  while  the  valuei 
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^  Xlof-*  4'|I9JJ96 
»•  Xlof-"  £-9809011 
»•    Xkr'ii'toiBTO 


The  iiunibvrt  have  been  changed  from  kilncr^minc-iDetr*  e 
fooc  unh«  by  Colonel  Invall^^  and  emnlovrd  by  him  in  tlH 
lion  al  H  t>lcnd«l  b^inic  libk,  vhkh  an  be  conn 
Iht  Rull  of  )lie  abn^  laMe.  The  cakutalMa  (*■  h 
IM>  in  uch.rtiion  d(  v^ily  fiaa  Ihe  lonnula*:— 

(IS)     T(V)-TW-*j^r-J.,    S(V)-SW-»y^*« 


rdx*  wilt  ihow 
billitiic  uble.   A  slide  nle  ibauld  be  ucd  (o'l 
openiioni,  as  it  worto  la  the  acciincy  < 

Eun^  1— DReiminethelanelBci 


ippkati 


■nlhmetlcal 

.inwhkk 


The  intcpltiod  of  (14]  (i 


•73 


m  O  to  the  Doutt  B  (tf.  1), 


o-o-S. 

■    *^ 

■ 

™»      ■* 

^ 

De.«in, 

i. 

TO. 

«:. 

«v,. 

1     -^l 

1    "SO 

■  600 

aS-6(^, 

.,w 

..«. 

«>?i»M 

.SS»J-" 

[i'M'SjI 

::S 


which  li  Colond  Sbdea'a  farmuU.  employed  fa  |iliittii«  onUutn 

Ai  Iht  vottx  A,  wh«  7-H,  wc  hm  (-/'-IT, « thM 
iM)  H-l(T>, 

which  lor  practical  puipoM.  uUnf  (aji.  biepiaadbr 

Cm)  H-iT,««T)>. 


T-C|TCV)-TI.)r. 
he  aii(lt  ot  dcMROK  ud  deaeent.  fmand  in  degnea 
ud  Inm  the  line  of  liihl  OB  bv  *  ud  t,  (be  total 
kvUtion  in  the  ni«c  OB  i>  Ifig.  1) 
07)       »-#+«- C|D(V)-D[.)|. 
To  ihan  the  I  belmtn  «  and  ^,  the  vrttn  A  la 
taken  a>  the  point  o(  haff-liu  (and  IbeirCon  bryand 
l«//>ran«,  beauM  ol  the  cootinoal  dimlnuiki*  ol  the 
bvlocityXand  Ihe  velocity  h  at  A  ■•  akukted  fma  the 


ne  oFftifhl  I  and  now  Che  tfegna 


.»» 

tovrioeityV- 

iijol/a. 

1 

(*«) 

S. 

./c\ 

S(V). 

S.), 

1. 

TCV). 

T(»). 

vc. 

1. 

!t! 

3000 

w 

aoTOO.jj 

1966J.S3 

1J6SOS3 

■B61 

US?; 

»j-«»03 

jsa 

J-jS' 

s 

(j8)     T(f,)-TtV)-g-i(Tm+T(.)|: 
eforD(t)(i» 
#-C|DtV)-D(iJ|. 
fl-CiO(iv)-D(.M. 
Thli  vatueor  *  bthe  ungnit  efevitlon  (T.B); 
the  quulnni  ckvatim  {Q.E.)  ia  #-S,  when  S 

■   -" ■ -' -mioiaf  theliiHoCaifktOBc 

nicalaluvE  B.tbeu«l*Sua 


i|e  Ublei  lor  dirict  tri,  dtBned  |         (41) 


■Ball  Ufle,  eaptraaed  in  minute^  tnkinf  It 


So  ■!•»  Ihe  Hfle  S  am  bf  Incnated  by  &  is  abtua 
K  anile  at  wMa  the  ahdt  atfikea  A  honxontal  planr— tho 


I   calcBlBted   and    tabutiled 


Ur  nujr  be  IfDared  a*  Inienaible.  and  Ihe  actual  vetodly  and  Its    ' 
horiuinlil  component,  01  component  paiallct  to  the  Hoc  of  aisbi, 
Mn  uDdjUinguiahaUc 


rt  taken  EroAa  pari  Dmiiledbengl  the  abridged    I 


:ssi 


??♦ 


IIAI446imQ8 


lUnge. 

S. 

*/c.. 

&ff^ 

•,  * 

Ti!^  4    HG 

-r* 

-T&r 

%. 

nCKT 

:HC. 

^ 

■w 

"T" 

0 

500 
1000 
1500 

3000 

0 
1500 
3000 
4500 
6000 

0 

5»J 
1036 

I5S4 

-7072 

20700*53 
20182-53 
1966453 

186*8-53 

2150 

1610 

28-6891 

27*8815 
27.5728 

o-oooo 
0-3402 
0-5180 
0-8076 
1-1163 

0000 

0-^20 

1-497 

2330 

3W5 

38-6891 
aS*5^ 
38-4301 

t8«98S3 
28*1310 

2150 
.2071 

1994 
1918 

1S43 

50-0219 
50*8i32 

50-6913 

50*5542 
504029 

to-0000 
o*iai87 
0-2306 

0-3677 
0-5190 

o-ooo 

0-666 
1*062 
1-500 

0-0000 

O-llffl 

0*3486 
0-4085 
0-J59S9 

0-000 
0-328 
0-718 
1-I8I 

1-734 

(  weight,  1^  lb  4  ot. 
Charge  ]  gravinieCnc  density,  ^  ^^ 

(  nature,  cordite,  tin  30*        *^ 


Rancb  Taslb  Fok  6-inch  Guk  . 
pi^^^^^ll^  (  PaUitor  ahot.  Shrapnel  iheU. 


Muzxfe  Tetoctty,  2154  f/a. 
Nature  of  mounting,  pedestal. 
Jump,  niL 


Remain- 

To  strike 
ao  object 

10  It. 

high 

SlopeoT 

5'  elevation  or 
depttsakm  alteft 
point  of  impact. 

ElevA* 

Ra^gt^ 

Fuse 
ccalalbr 
T.  and  P. 

50%olrouiida 
should  faUhL 

Time 
of 

Pfcnetra* 

tioaiiMo 

Wrought 

Ifon. 

Ut^. 

middle 

Veloaty. 

range 
must  be 

aceptt 

Raoge^ 

dliy  ofv 
Vertif 

tioo. 

) 

No.  54 
M«skn^ 

Length. 

Bmdth. 

Height. 

FUght. 

known  to 

* 

tally. 

IL.«rIU. 

, 

if^ 

yds. 

1  in. 

yds. 

yds.  . 

*     t 

yA. 

yd% 

yd*. 

yd* 

sees. 

.    ia    " 

3154 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-00 

0    0 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0-00 

13-6 

3123 

ti45 

*S7 

"5 

014 

0   4 

100 

1 

0-4 

•  • 

0*16 

134 

22! 
2001 

«^. 

381 

WS 

0-29 

0   9 

30O 

0'4 

•  • 

0-31 

132 

245 

T2^ 

tn 

0  13 

3«» 

I 

0-4 

■  • 

0*47 

0-62 

13-0 

203t 

^1? 

190 

125 

0  1; 

400 

U 

U 

•  ■ 

12-8 

i3«6 

3003 

360 

156 

125 

0*72 
0-87 

0  31 

0  26 

Soo 

^. 

o*» 

0.78 

1974 
1946 

311 

137 

125 

600 

3 

0-5 

o-s 

0-95 

13-4 

183 

110 

125 
125 

1-01 

0  30 

C 

n 

o-s 

0-2 

i-ii 

12-3 

!)K? 

I63 

S 

1-16 

034 

0-5 
0*6 

0-3 

1-38 

12-0 

143 

125 

1-31 

0  ^ 

900 

^, 

0-3 

i*6i 

11-8 

1857 

130 

125 

138 

043 

1000 

It 

o*6 

0-3 

It -6 

1830 

118 

ti 

125 

047 

1160 

o<6 

0-3 

1*78 

"•4 

!SS 

"770 

110 

io« 

€6 
61 

1^8 

125 

1-89 

051 
055 

1200 
1300 

h 

•  k 

0-6 
0-7 

©♦3 
0-4 

1-95 

3'13 

11*3 
II-O 

1749 

1-23 

QA 

56 

125 

2-0it 
2-18 

059 

1400 

0.7 

0-4 

3-30 

IO-8 

80 

H 

125 

I     3 

jsoo 

t 

0-7 
Q-8 

0-4 

2-47 

10-6 

1695 

80 

48 

125 

2-t2 

I    7 

5 

■ 

V 

6-5 

2*65 

10-5 

1669 

F 

43 

t25 

2-17 

1  II 

I70O 

.  5 

V 

0-9 

6-5 

3-84 

10-3 

•5*! 

40 

100 

3-6f 

1  16 

1800 

6 

25 

I-O 

n 

303 

101 

1616 

61 

37 

too 

2*76 

1  22 

1900 

-    6 

25 

1*1 

3-23 

O-ft 

1991 

57 

34 

100  ' 

3-9t 

1  27 

3000 

_L.    1 

H 

1-3 

0*6 

3-41    I       ^7 

The  last  column  in  the  Range  Table  ^vin^;  the  anchcs  of  penetration  into  wrou^  iron  is  calculated  {ram  the  remainiag  Velocity  by 

an  empirical  formula,  as  explained  in  the  article  Armoux  Plates* 

and  now 


High  An^  and  Curved  Fin,—**  High  angle  fire."  as  defined 
offidally,  "  is  fire  at  elevatMoa  gvettor  than  if^"  koA  "ciwvM 
fire  is  fire  from  howitzfKS  ftt  all  sa^cs  of  elevation  not  exceeding 
15**."  In  these  cases  the  curvature  of  the  trajectory  beeoknes 
coyirfrrsblc,  lod  the  fomulae  eaoployed  in  direct  fire  ntist  be 
nodified;  the  method  genenUy  employed  ji'  due  to  Colonel 
Siacd  ol  the  Italian  artillery. 

'  Starthig  with  the  exact  equations  of  motion  in  a  resistinfibedhttD, 

(43)  d^x         .         dx 

•3?— '«»•— ^3? 


and  dindqating  r. 


and  this,  in  coojuoctlon  with 


(an  equation  connecting  « 
-  NoWf  smoe  f^j  sec  % 

(54)  d^^    r    »££l- 

and  multiplying  by  dicfdior  q, 

(55)  dx       Cgsecl 

and  muldptyihg  by  dy/dx  or  tan  i, 

C56)  dy^    C  a •eci  tan  i 

also 

(57)  di^  C 


(46) 
"      (47) 

•educes  t» 
(40 


3j--;cosl. 


r. t. 


vcost' 
fHkt  equation  eC>tafned.  as  lA  (18),  by  resolving  noAn^fyla  ^ 
trajectonr,  but  d»  now  denoting  the  incrtm^a  of  t  in  the  increment 
of  time  df. 

'  Denoting  ds/ft,  the  hoiisontal  component  of  the  velocity,  Vy  9i 
so  that 

(49)  »cosf*j; 

equation  (43)  becomes 

^^rL      ^/»>     d2/*--f&s4 
and  tberefoie  by  (48) 
^^<5i>  da   fydt    fw 

dl'^WR^' 
*'lt  ^  conveaient  ta  express  r  as  a  fundtoa  ef  •  !n  the  peevfoos 
flotation  •  ^       >  I 

(52)  Cf-f(»). 


<53) 


andt. 


(58) 


3fl*jsec»./(£ 

rftonjICfStci 
d«-      J./&8ec«)' 


!}■ 


from  which  the  vanRs  of  <,  x,  y,  t,  and  tan  i  are  given  by  integratian 
with  respect  to  o^^en  sec  i  is  given  as  a  function  of  9  by  means  of  (s  ll. 
Now  these  rntfgrafiona  arr  quite  intractable,  even  for  a  veiy • 


simple  mathematical  assumption  of  the  function  /(v),  say  the  quad' 
ratic  or  cubic  law, /(»)  "i^/*  or  »•/*.• 

But,  as.  originaHy  pointed  out  by  Euler»^  the  difficulty  oaiv-be. 
turned  if  we  notice  that  in  the  ordinanr  trajectory  of  practice  tbie 
quantities  i,  cos  r,  and  sec  i  vary  so  slowly  that  the)^  may  be  replaced 
by  their  mean  values,  a,  cos  a.  and  sec  v,  especi^ly  if  tlie  trajectory. 
whea<on|idarable»  is  dividsd  49  in  t{ie  ealoilation  into  ascs  of  small 
curvatufe,  the  curvature  of  an  arc  being  defined  as  thn angle  betweea  1 
the  tangents  or  normals  at  the^nds  of  the  arc. 

Replacing  then  the  angle  1  on  thi  right^kand  tide  of  equations 
(54)  *~  (56)  oy  some  mean  value  t,  we  Introduce  Sjaod's  pseiido- 
Wlodty  M  denr 


ined  by 


ts^r 


n-jsec% 

BO  that  «  is  a  quasi-component  parallel  to  the  mean  dfeetloo  4lf  ^ 
the  taogent.  say  the  direction  of  toe  chord  of  the  arc 


and  Uwo,  fn»  the  eTvoi  vahia  of «  Aod  tf.  akulate  kHrook  difatf 

OttlK[(>rBBlHll((7l)«(7j).—     . 

Thw  *itl>  the  Hittl  MUtiMt  to  dcaM*  tU  bqilBaing  and  tnd 

">!*"'■  s.-.?s^',;a-'V    , 
™    .e),-u..-c„.[.w-i4] 

i  DDir  dcnoling  any  finliE  tabular  diUnnm  of  the  runcHoii  benca 
dHiiaiialaiiilfliiaimIi>'lvlliant^    . 


m 

i:^-/B 

-T(U)-T(.), 

<66) 

■■/t^ 

-5CU>-S(i.l, 

(67) 

f.^ 

-ICID-I(-):  "" 

■BdlhCRfan 

m 

-       <-C[T{tn-T(.U, 

(69) 

-,|S(U)-SMI, 

<7<-) 

?-c^ 

n^Pcuj-awL 

(7») 

Un 

wta[k.a(H 

WJ) 

M»)..v,Vi  ,nd 

Si  '■  ' 


"^  dlfficutl; 
imt  be  cakulal. 
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IPrttUmi  ill  Tin.  Ronu.  lUl).  vd  adaptM)  ft  rd.,  rt.;iii.  uc 
uniu  by  A.  C.  Hukock.  ble  r1a_  ind  pulHiAcd  »  ibc  Pne.  R 
liulilmlum,  1B9B,  ux]  in  Cmcr)!  rsVo,  199S. 


wnKVtlHfiiilial 


akuiated  for  tbe  ndgv  w 


l>(f>. — An  tiongitcd  ibot  Sitd  frem  ■  rifled  gun  d«  nol 
move  in  a  vertical  plue,  but  u  if  the  man  plmc  of  the  In- 
JecLory  wu  inclined  to  the  true  vertical  flt  a  sirull  in^,  3*  or)*; 
%o  thai  the  ibM  will  bit  the  Dwk  limed  >l  if  the  back  li^l  ii 
tilted  tn  the  votjul  at  Ibtt  angle  J.  calltH  the  permanent  an^ 
al  deSectioa  (lee  Sioim). 

Thii  eflecl  is  called  irift  and  the  reauo  of  It  is  not  yel 
ODdentood  very  dearly. 

It  is  evidently  n.  gyroftnjfHC  effect,  being  rcvened  in  direction 
by  a  change  [ram  a  right  to  a  [eft-handed  Iwbl  of  riSing,  and 
being  iAcreaud  by  aji  increaae  of  rotation  ol  (be  ahot- 

The  axil  at  an  elongated  ihot  would  move  parallel  to  IticU 
only  if  Grcd  in  a  vacuum;  but  in  air  the  couple  due  to  a  aidckmc 
moljon  tends  to  plaoe  tlie  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent  of 

precesB  aboUl  Ibe  tangent.  At  the  aama  tine  the  frictiooal  drag 
damps  the  nutation  and  causes  the  aids  of  the  shot  10  follow  the 
tangent  of  the  trajectory  very  dosely,  the  point  of  ihe  shot 
being  seeti  I0  b«  slightly  above  and  to  tlw  tight  ^  the  tangent, 
with  a  light-handed  twist.  The  elTect  Is  as  if  then  was  a  mean 
aiddong  thrust  v  tan  J  on  the  shot  (lom  lell  to  right  in  order  to 
deflect  the  plane  of  the  trajectory  at  angle  I  to  the  vertical. 
But  00  formula  has  yet  been  invented,  derived  on  theorttlcat 
prindplei  from  the  physical  data,  which  will  assign  by  calftulation 
a  definite  magnitude  lo  I, 

An  effect  urailar  10  diilt  is  observiUe  at  tennis,  golf,  base-ball 
and  criclut;   but  this  effect  it  eiq>lBinabk  by  the  inequality  ol 


ball,  and  tbe  devklfen  h  hi  Ae  BfipeMx  dkacUan  of  tha  Mft 

obterved  in  artillery  practia,  M  aitilleritli  arc  stiU  awaiting 
theory  and  crudal  eupciiment. 

After  all  care  has  been  taken  in  btylng  and  pofnting,  In'accord- 
ance  with  the  rules  of  theory  and  practice,  absolute  certainty  of 
bitting  the  same  qiot  every  time  ia  unattaidablc,  as  causes  of 
error  exist  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  such  as  variations  in  the 
aic  and  In  the  muule-velodty.  and  alio  la  the  iteadlneit  of  tbe 
tbot  in  flight. 


(eoftbeK 


ababilily  a 


^  of  a  SUA,  aa  mueh  actual 
'--•■ — '-'-ioninaetoid- 


II.  Imuoi  Ballistics 
veatigalion  of  the  leblkini  connecting  the  prtl«utm 
nd  temperature  of  the  powder-gas  inside  tbe  bore  et  tha 
le  work  reaiiied  by  the  expansion  of  tbe  powder,  of  the 


r\ 

— 'i 

C^ 

Vl 

_J 

f. --•> 

<- 

^ 

M 

-—i 

dynunlc*  of  the  mavement  of  the  (hot  up  the  bote,  and  ol 
strtM  set  up  in  tha  material  of  the  gun,  onutltutes  the  brani 


iple  thenno.dyDanrle  maehii 
a  single  nrolce,  and  does  so 

L  an  ordinary  MeBni  or  gas-cngipe. 

X  drawn  for  a  gun  (fig.  •'  --  '— 
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cm  tic  nUtiea        Equdi«d 


WofUnf  thb. 

L-ll«iB.,IKfil 


»77 


TnctidD  (tuc  to  tbe 


Tke  Don  dTictlvi  anaoi*  (M£.P.)  la  tau  per  aq-  bt.  ii  non- 
fcntcd  is  te.  3  by  thelidifat  AH,  inch  t^t  tte  Rctutk  AHKB  i> 
aqnl  to  the  uca  APDBi  wd  tU  MX.P.  anMobtdliy  M>,  Uk 
cniiiitimi  <4  tbt  ban  ia  tv"  iackai,  aiTti  ui  una  tte  mean 
e(«tin  tknM  si  tbapeinkr  sa  the  has  « Ih*  ihot:  and  buU- 
pliHl  Bin  br  I,  the  leMh  ia  iai^B  of  th>  inni  AB  a(  the  ibBt 
iBilh«DiM.ti— thawerfcwaKieJialaeh  lam;  which  wariciithBa 
•qoal  Ulht  M.E-P.  BUhhliHl  br  W- B-C  tha*eh»  ta  CBbic 
'  -  allheriaedpanABflrihebon.thei'" 
'   aa  sf  iha  bm  and  C  the  < 


U.E.P.-. 
M  far  tbe6-li 


1.  run  of  toe  nam  tabk,  tal 
cub.  LiL,  aad  the  H-E-p.  h  all 


„  — ,.  ^  .^.____ng  fraphieeUy  the  mult 

o4  Sir  Andrew  Noble'ecxpeniDcoti  witha&-ln.fTin.capaWeii<hcuif 
■      ■■       " oilib™.orjoft.{Pf«.X-S.,Jiiiiei894). 


M.dwl 


a<x  soffit 


Blta»  the  pnaiuie-riirvf 
ttr*igh(  Line  HK  ol  fiv.  3  paraJkl  to  AM ;  the  eiwr^' 
wildTjeanotheritraijIitline  throinh  A;  thevelncily- 
"  'itbetinliiiueinattheBininiDMiftheeiieil)', 


tcuna  Ur  will  aim  be  a  tunnar  pai^bala. 

DTewin  lalle  lO  muFonidy.  lathal  the  pica. .. 

Eh  PDF  iloi^is  damwardi  and  oittini  AM  In  F.  thea 


nitliag  AM  behiK^  ■>  pn  r  ,  ,„^  e. 
curving  upward*,  and  the  vclocily- 


when  the  pmnie-curve  i>  neiilv  itnighti  b 
any  obacrveble  Inw,  the  iiea  oI  liie  prewict-a 
by  a  pboiiseler,  or  caluilated  by  Simpaoa'i 

dEuTUD' 


(iBployed  the  Keel  aibaa  o(  bkvHe  baO-btariaf 
vi^  loaded  to  rsfiuer  the  pnwn  nl  ifhidi 
—-.  wiU  blow  off,  and  thereby  check  •■-  '-<"' 

•her-iiuge  (Pnic.  Jt~S.,  March  ItgS). 

:beva1ier  d'Arcy,  1760. 


minn  pceaeun  bf  the  compnwin  of  a  copper  cylinder  in 
D  intenor^  it  rniy  be  placed  la  tbe  powdrr-dumber,  or  tuteaed 
ia  ihc  bue  orth(  dial. 

la  Sir  Andrew  Noble'i  rciearcha  a  number  of  plun  were  loKrted 
la  the  lide  ol  the  cxperiaiealal  foa,  reaching  to  the  bore  end  r^rry- 
(Bf  cnuher-iaatea.  and  atu  chrDoographic  apptlanca  wbkh  retie- 
— ■  'he  (HKwe  of  the  ibot  In  the  lanie  manner  at  the  elecIiK 
hi  Baihlorth'i  (jperlmentt;  thence  the  velodcy  and  ewrsy 


'  prewre  obtained  by 
I  a  i.iu>cu  •mel,  VBrying  the  weifhl 
nsJt  y  of  the  pawder-gae, 

n  1791;  and  Ihtir  method 
DafHrtjnent  chcmiit,  wIh 


ihe  velocity  of  the  bullet 

Iwacoonipliibed  l^^bon- 

live^.  end  meuarint  Iha 

bellilUc  peadulom;  IhiB 
leyerdnc  Noblc'i  pro- 
cblure  of  gr-*— ""■  * — 


878 


,BAI,UaTICg 


The  rmIi  ii  ptotied  in  S(b.  i  an^  V,  ia  ■  carve  ihoiriiig  tbt  n- 
'IlIioD  bMWMn  *  and  D  Ihp  (ran'jMi™  dmnlf.  which  il  the  ipecific 
gnvity  cd  the  P  lb  ol  powder  wtieo  BUioi  the  voJume  C.  cub.  in.,  in 


ExcLosioN  Vessel 


or  beliiTcn  f  and  r.  the  redpnjoil  of  D,  whit 
re  iilso  embodied  in  the  foUowIog  Tahlc: — 


?3 


Its 

lis 


form^  inl^  a  chnrn  of  Lead  ihoi  «>inpD«d 
elobely  paclLCd.  will  Itavc  a  Cj.D.  tui^b  that 


of  rfyea  S.  G 
ed  vT  equal  if 


Tl-airaKult. 


IS  n^  and  IbcreTore  i  lb  r^ 


Thu  it  ■  itaiie  if  P  ft  ol  pe 

;cub.ia,ibe 

(q  C.P.-I7-7JP/C.    G.V.-C/a773P. 

teemptoyed.  fnn^ioiidliif  Bo 


Whh  meiTle  unit*,  ncuurlig  P  in  kg.,  ud  C  Id  1 
C.D.  -P/C,  G.V.  -C/P,  off  fartor  bcinf  reT|rirKt. 

From  the  Table  I.,  or  by  quadman  di  tbe  curve  in 
wort  E  in  foot'toiu  iva^ized  by  rhe  cxpaiuioo  of  I  B>  of  tl 
Iron  one  i^virnftrjC  volbine  to  tooTher  h  Lnferttd; 
xvsa^  prenurp  i«  p  toru  per  «q.  in.,  whik  the  ifrz^mrU 
chan^  from  p— ^ao  Co  r^-^at.  a  change  of  volmtte  id 
cub.  in.,  the  work  done  is  3773  p  ^  inch-ioiu,  tr 


Taldeof  ^ 

Ob  drawing  off  ■  liitle  d  the  gai  ban  the  enikiiao  n 
wai  fouid  thai  k  grammn  of  oin)ite«ia  at  o*  C  and  acudard 
_._i --^ whPeth 


ange  table  ve  find  the  dtacription 
Charge:   weight  ij  lb  4  «■:  gravinierric  denaitv  S5'0i|o>S04: 

So  that  P»iias,  theC.  D.-o-Soi,  IKe  upper  figure  js-"  <•«■ 
noting  the  Apccipc  voluine  of  the  charu  moA^uicd  in  cubic  inchea 
por  lb,  fining  the  chamber  in  ■  atate  orgai.  the  pmduct  of  the  two 
mimbcn  J!i  01  and  ojot  bdng  37-73:  aod  ibc  chamber  capacity 
C-iv«XS5i"-7JOcub.  in.,  equiyaleni  10  is-8  in.  or  1-14  ft. 
lenctn  ol  bon,  now  called  the  eaai^^Di  length  td  tlie  chaniber 
(E.l.C.1.  ^ 

H  the  abot  vas  aot  free  to  move,  the  dtued  chamter  tm^uJi 
due  to  the  nploiioi  of  the  charge  at  thia  C.D.  (-o-j)  woiiU  be 
nearly  « Ions  prr  hj.  Hl,  much  too  grpal  to  be  tale. 

But  the  shot  advances  during  the  lombustion  of  the  cordite,  alid 
the  chid  problem  in  interior  ballistic!  is  10  adjust  the  CD,  of  the 
charge  la  the  wciehl  of  the  ihot  u  that  the  advance  of  the  iJioi 
during  ihq  combuiiiDncpf  the  charge  tiioidd  prcvant  the  maitimcm 
prcHore  from  exceeding  a  safe  limit,  as  thown  t^  the  maxitniun 
ordinate  of  the  preuurc  curve  CPD  in  fig.  3. 

^'IC-iSu  cuIl  in^  convipafKling  to  an  ad^'ancc  of  ihc  ahot 
JXi-tS-3-w5(t, 

Assuming  an  average  pressure  of  B  tons  per  aq.  in.,  the  al^ot  «iH 
have  acquired  energy  8  Xli<f>:3'i2S- 730  IcHH-tons.  and  9  velocity 
aboutn"IO>or/«, sotbat  the  time  ^"".k-  >-"■  1.  -•  —  - — .~ 
vtlocity  SIO  f/s  is  about  a-0063  ux. 

Comparing  this  tine  with  (he  < 
occupied  by  the  ecvdiie  in  burning, 
mate  and  a  cTo^r  approximation. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  t 

Mdered  oompiete  at  thii  stage  P.  and  in  Ibe  autwequcnt  rup 
it  if  auumcd  that  the  gas  obej-t  an  adiabaJtc  law  jn.wbtt 
preuure  vaqea  Inversely  as  aome  «i^  &^'^'  ol  the  volufn*- 
Thc  voA  done  In  eMpuufing  to  infinity  from  p  ions  per  '1 


'lal  value  cJ  Iha  lime 
s  made  for  « frcih  esti- 

c  ii  cloH  enough  for 


BALLOON-H-BALLOT 

■  tt/lfi^li  iKb-tow  «M  lay  ■ 


'n 


H-ar] 


■2  Ji  A  ptoA  mvmgc  Tslui 


IB  !•  tSl6  laot-tDOK  B 


the  met  ubte.  ■>  on 

lo  %«fw«k  li  lo«  L,  , .^  . 

iniiic  Ihti  tbe/uWr  «t  iftaitf-o^- 

tbc  influeiKa  of  tke  varyiiig  pntturc  (ad  <leiuily.  uxl  Che  liic  c 
tbe  Knln,  b  thn  B  ERat  pnctkal  ImpDruiiee.  !■  therrby  it 
panWe  to  titlmilB  clM>  nnlti  ID  iIh  aMJmiim  -pfmure  thatiri 
n  RachAd  in  d»  ban  <tf  I  n^  ud  la  deiini  Ibt  chunbtf  n  tlu 
thf  CD.gf  thtcbaigiiuy  nnolablaliKtLewtiglitaDd  la^cr. 
tion  of  the  iboL    Emptricil  fomiili*  b«ed  on  pracEkal  tMpcrieiK 


•jtsi  holdii 


iod  Oie  £cld  lor  sx  bimdjed  ycui.  Il  u  rep^cod  by 
iplaum  Mch  u  tboK  indialcd  on  £(,  4,  capuble  of 
■  v«y  mudi  Ursa  voluiM  1^  g*i  at  a.  Kcesier  u m- 
Jtd  pmiuis,  iDDia  than  ibntlcJd  u 
tb*t  Ihc  chafflcjnay  ba  rediicad,  in  propoitiol , 
tb*  ifiiLiUuy  ailvuiUcg.  si  being  naily  ■■~itA~i«  ^aBe  u- 
ruxivze.) 

Tbi  uplotiv*  cordite  ii  adopud  in  tb«  Biilipb  xrvicB;  it 
dcriv»  Uii  uuB>  from  iU  ippeannce  u  oord  in  (bun  lengtbi, 
dw  composlion  bdnc  >qDce«d  in  a  viicpul  itat£  tbraufb  Hie 
hole  in  a  die,  and  (be  (urdile  it  dnignaled  in  sic  by  tbe  nuoiber 
oi  biuulcedibi.of  an  bicb  is  Iba  disiacUr  of  tbe  bole.  Thiu  the 
oaidite,  liH-ao,  of  tbe  rao^  table  hu  beea  iqueeied  throu(b 
*.hBiiO'SQis.diaaetai>< 

Tbe  tbenufcbamical  pn^adia  «f  tbe  conMitnent*  «(  ao 
Otploiivf  irill  aiHgn  n  uppei  limit  to  tbe  voUunc,  ICDDperatiue 
Hid  pceuure  o(  tbf  gu  pcoduCHl  by  (be  combuUioni  but  much 
'apedaiaDt  li  nqoiied  in  additiaa.  '  Sir  Andiew  Noble  has 
publitbai  lomt  at  bu  rault*  ia  tbe  P^  Trtni.,  itas-ivcC 
■■d  faOeving  yun- 

~    ■ "'  ■■ '  W*^"^ 

aii^n):  MiiyMUr  '(Ra^TrLa  ILUoh 

OHvD,  Hawaii.  S  bfonA.  Tta"    ' 


ileo  (lejB) ; 


RaHnJk  r&  Friacifl 
Biowol,  ri&  7>u  J 
Hcconiol.  VlIKrr,  Be 
Utilan):  MayaHki. 
OHero,  MaM,  As.  B 
FrajiiJiUi  JtB73):  I 
Esiirior  and  IitUnor  I 

in  BiUaa'fteati:  Tkt  Ofiti 

41907).  ^^  (A.G.G.) 

a  llobulai  ■>•(  of  vunlsbed  iSli.  o[  oiher  mataial 


(iSodIS   Inoalti. 
■MI  iirpirrd  and 


. , ir  AKD  Ft-mra). 

'  MUM  <fBn  ImL  WUra,  din-  af  Mlo,  •  baU),  the  sodeiD 
'  if  aecnt-mlinc  M^Jnyed  ■•  political,  lagiilMivt  and 
"  I*  of  piivalo  clnbo 

iMtof  I,  Utile  ball 


dnvP"!  actorlisK  to  cb^oe-  bito  tbe  rifht  nctpluJaj  but 
nowadays  it  is  uaed  for  any  system  of  seatl-votiDg.  enen  though 
no  Mth  biU  il  employed.  In  ancient  AlheDi,  the  dii:aUS,  In 
giring  ibcit  vetijict,  gsneistly  ued  balb  of  itone  ipstpk^i  ot  of.. 
nKUl(i>iM^a^.  Thotepteicedintheccntn.oi  bladi  in  colour, 
signified  condemnaijon  i  ihoHi  unpienxd,  or  while,  signified 
Bcquiiial.  The  boxes  wete  vanoiuly  amnged;  but  generally 
I  brus  boi  received  both  dasBcs  of  votes,  and  a  wooden  bin 
received  the  unused  balln.  In  tie  asKoibiy,  cases  ol  frMepa, 
!udi  ai  osliatisni,  the  oalunliiUiDn  of  (eingnen  or  ihe  telease 
of  atatfritebton,  weie  dcdded  by  Mciet-voting.  The  pttaUsin,  - 
or  voting  by  •focim  on  olive-leaves,  practised  at  Syraoue,  may- 
alio  be  menlioDBd.  At  ILonle  the  ballot  was  introduced  to  Ih« 
comitia  by  tbe  Lata  Taiuiiariat,  tl  which  the  Let  CaMoiu. 
(jli/  ex.)  relates  to  the  electioB  of  raagittrate^  (he  la  Cuni 
(u?  ac.)  to  jkdidd  pt/mli,  and  (be  Ui  Piptria  (131  a.G.)  to 
tbe  enackment  and  i^Kal  of  laws.  The  woodca  labiiiat,  placed 
iB  the  Olio  Di  wkka  box.  were  mai);ed  U.  R.  (Mi  runs)  and  A. 
(iwtifiwj  in  tbe  cue  of  t,  pn^nsed  law;  L.  (jibtn)  and  D. 
(iamta)  ia  tbe  caw  of  a  piblic  trial;  in  the  case  of  an  election, 
piMda  were  made  oppoaiie  tbe  names  pr  taiiiab  of  tbe  caodi- 
data.  T^Mlat  were  alao  used  by  the  Roman  judicea,  wha 
expreMBd  tbch  verdict  or  judgment  by  tbe  lettsn  A.  (ottafan), 
C,  (cMdnws),  and  N.  L.  (iwii  ti^md).  In  modem  times  voting 
by  ballot  ii  unally  by  aome  Conn  of  vriting,  but  the  use  ol  the 
baU  atiU  penMt  (evedally  in  ciubs),  and  a  ",  black  ball "  is  the 
regalar  lensfocabciatikvoUL 

Cmi*^Srilaiii.'-Ia  Gnat  Britain  tba  ballM  ma  iu«eUtd  foi 
uu  b  pariiamaDt  by  a  poMcal  tnet  of  tbe  Ume  of  Charlet  IL 
It  naactiully  uaad  by  ths  SbbIb  pariiament  of  i66>  in  procatd- 
ing  on  the  Bilktiog  Act,  a  ntttniB  propowl  by  Middlelon  to 
secure  the  oetntdiBioF  Laukrdala  and  other  political  oi^ODanta 
who  wets  by  aeiTat-vow  decfauad  bictpabki  irf  pubUc  oSca^ 
Tbc  plu  foUovad  was  this;  each  membei  of  parliament  wiotc^ 
in  a  rtiigiiiaeil  baod,  oa  a  piece  ol  paper,  the  Damca  of  tirelva  ' 
suapectad  peoaos;  the  billau  wen  put  in  a  bag  held  hy  tbo 
n^ilnr;  <bt  bi«  *as  tbni  valed,  and  wu  aftemrdi  opened 
'  '    '  io  tba  eacfaeqiiH  cbamber.  where 

Ike  Bilbtii^  Act  was  repudiated 
m*  not  Main  bcaid  oi  till  ives. 
c^i.-,-  In  U(  ntsMuo  for  a  proviiiBDal 
Hand  by  anaoal  pailianeata  in  the  event  of 
QuaeB  Anne's  dealb.  propoaed  aecRt-vaUng  to  protect  mcmbcn 
inJlH*T*  liie  gradual  emaodpatkin  of  tlie  British 
inn  Ih*  poim  of  th*  crown,  and  (he  adoplioD  of  a 
Urktiy  iqtreantativ*  i/tttta  of  (lection,  not  only  deatioyed 
'  '       ~  have  eiiuad  for  tbe  ballot  in  ddibera' 

it  BMeatal  that  such  voting  sluuld  be 


>(ury  that  (he  dc 
paitiaianKsQf  rlectlam  «ai  Snt  uiioualy  made.  Tbe  Beiitii»T 
taitea  advocated  the  system  in  1S17.  At  the  so-called  Feterloo 
Haiw«n  (1S14)  tavaal  banncn  ware  inscribed  with  the  ballot, 
O'Connall  Introduced  a  bill  oa  the  subject  in  1S30;  and  tbe 
orifbal  daalt  of  Lord  John  Kuaell's  Retorm  Bill,  probably  oa 
tbe  anggvtun  of  L<zda  l>urhaBj  and  Duacannon,  provided  lor. 
ila  iMroduction.  Later  on  the  hisutiao  Giote  became  its  chief, 
supporter  la  the  House  oi  Coounona:  and  imni  iSjj  to  iSm, 
in  spite  of  tbe  ridiaile  cast  by  Sydney  Smiib  on  (he  *'  ohhisc- 
trap,"  and  on  Giote't  "  dagger-boa,  in  wbich  you  sub  tbe  cud 
dagger,"'  the  natuwity  lor 
'  iSjS  the  ballot 
,     .  ter.    Ia  the  (une  y 

caodidatB  to  the  cunstiluanciea.  Lord  Uelbourae's  cabinet 
declared  tba  qiHtian  ^en.  The  cause,  upheld  by  Macaulay, 
Wvd,HuBe.^BhiBrceolBtiona.  1&4S)  and  Bitkeley,  was  it. 


.  -T  a  ^KripdoB  of  Gmte'e  canl-rnBie,  h>  wbicb  the  caid  n 
pdnciBacd  (ImKiah  a  hslin  siiil  waAtkdoawiD  tbawter'abvid 
«•  .SfMMKr,  IE&  Febnam  rtji- 


aSo 


BALLOT 


aSi 


IWttltH  Us  TOte»  ftnd  If  be  did  tt>,  it  iwM  be  a  cdae  ia  ihe 
confcMor  to  divulge  it. 

CfftUinental  Ewropt.^Tht  ballot  is  lugely  employed  in 
European  countiiet.  In  France,  where  from  1&40  to  184$  the 
ballot,  or  serutin,  had  been  used  iot  ddibentive  voting  in  the 
chamber  of  depotiet,  its  use  in  elections  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif 
was  carefully  regulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Empire 
by  the  Orgtnic  Decree  of  the  and  of  February  1852.  Under  this 
law  the  voting  was  superintended  by  a  bureau  consisting  of  the 
deputy  returning-officer  (called  president  of  the  section),  four 
unpaid  assessors  selected  bom  the  constituency  and  a  secretary. 
Each  voter  presents  a  poIIing<ard,  with  his  designation,  date  of 
birth  and  signature  {to  secure  identity),  which  be  had  previously 
got  at  the  Maine.  This  the  presidait  mutilates,  and  the  vote 
h  thcA  recorded  by  a  "  bulletin,"  which  is  not  official,  but  is 
generaUy  printed  witb  a  candidate's  name,  and  given  to  the 
Voter  by  an  agent  outside,  the  only  conditions  being  that  the 
buUetia  shall  be  '*  sur  papier  blanc,  sans  signes  extbieurs,  et 
pr6par6  en  dehors  de  rassemUfe."  The  total  number  of  votes 
given  (there  being  only  one  member  in  each  ekctocal  district) 
is  checked  by  reference  to  "  la  feuille  tPappet  et  inscription  des 
votants,"  the  law  stiU  supposing  fhat-pich  voter  is  publicly 
called  on  to  vote.  If  the  voter,  when  challenged,  cannot  sign 
his  polling-card,  he  may  call  a  witness  to  sign  for  him.  The 
following  classes  of  bulletins  are  rejected:—"  illlsibles,  blancs, 
ne  contenant  pas  une  designation  suffisante;  sar  lesqueb  les 
votants  se  scmt  fait  comokre;  contenant  le  nom  d'une  personne 
n'ayant  pis  prtt6  le  serment  present"  {{.$.  of  a  peEK>n  not 
nominated).  Only  the  votes  pronounced  bad  by  the  bureau 
in  presence  of  representative  scrutineers  are  preserved,  in  case 
tlMoe  should  be  called  for  during  the  **  Session  pour  v^iflcation 
des  Pouvoirs.*'  Practically  tha  French  ballot  did  not  afford 
secrecy,  for  you  might  observe  what  bulletin  the  voter  took  from 
the  agent,  and  follow  him  up  the  qutn*  into  the  polling-place; 
but  the  determined  voter  m^t  conceal  his  vote  even  from  the 
undue  influence  of  govenment  by  scratching  out  the  printed 
matter  and  writing  Us  vote.  This  was  iJways  a  good  vote  and 
scrutiny  of  good  votes  was  impossS>le.  The  ballot  is  stiU  used 
in  the  elections  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  in  the  Assembly 
itself  only  in  special  cases,  as  «^.  in  the  election  of  a  "  rapporteur." 
Under  Uie  law  of  roth  August  1871  the  conseils  g6tt£iaux 
(departmental  councils)  are  elected  by  ballot. 

In  Piedmont  the  ballot  formed  part  Of  the  free  ooostittttiQBal 
government  introduced  by  Charles  Albert  in  Marth  1848;  it  was 
extended  to  Italy  in  1861.  Voting  lor  the  Italian  chamber  of 
deputies  takes  place  under  the  law  <tf  soth  November  1859, 
and  in  public  halls  (not  booths),  to  whidi  admiasitm  is  gained  by 
showing  a  certifioate  of  inscription,  issued  by  the  mayor  to  each 
qualified  voter.  A  stamped  bhte  official  paper,  with  a  menaoian- 
dum  of  the  law  printed  on  the  back  {b^UeHno  tpiegato)^  is  then 
issued  to  the  doctor;  on  this  he  writes  the  name  of  a  candidate 
(there  bein^  equal  electoral  ooUeges)  or,  in  certain  occeptiottal 
cases,  gets  a  confidential  friend  to  do  so,  and  hands  the  paper 
ioUed>up  to  the  president  of  the  bureau,  who  puts  it  in  the  boa 
{uma)y  and  who  afterwards  presides  at  the  public  "squittinio 
dd  sttffragL"  Greece  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
the  baB^baHot  is  used.  The  voting  takes  place  in  the  churches, 
each  candidate  has  a  box  on  whidt  his  name  is  hiscribed,  one 
half  (fddte)  bdng  also  marked  "  yes,"  the  other  half  (Uack) 
"no."  The  voter,  his  dtttenship  or  rifl^t  to  vote  in  the  eparchy 
bdng  verified,  receives  one  ball  or  kad^  bullet  for  each  candidate 
ffom  a  wooden  bowl,  adiich  a  derk  carries  from  box  to  box.  The 
voter  stretches  Us  arm  down  a  funnel,  and  drops  the  ball  into 
the  "  yes  "  or  "  tt> "  division.  The  voto  is  secret,  bat  there  is 
apparently  no  ^eck  on  "  ]^es  "  votes  bdng  givai  f or  dl  Me 
tomUdates,  and  the  ball  or  bcdlet  is  indtable. 

The  eadier  history  of  the  ballot  in  Hungary  is  remarkable. 
Before  1S48  secret  voting  was  unknown  there. '  The  dectord 
law  of  that  j^ear  left  the  regulation  of  parliamentary  elections  to 
the  county  and  town  councils,  very  few  of  whteh  adopted 
the  baHot.  The  mode  of  voting  was  perhaps  the  most  primi- 
tiva  on  ncord.    Eadi  OMdidate  had  a  laiis  box  with  Us  aaoM 


superscribed  and  painted  in  a  distingiddiing  cofeur.  On 
entering  the  room  done  the  voter  recdved  a  rod  from  4  to  6  feel 
in  imitk  (to  prevent  concealment  of  non-offidal  rods  on  the 
voter's  person),  whidi  he  placed  in  the  box  through  a  slit  in  the 
lid.  By  the  dectord  law  of  1874  the  ballot  in  parliamenury 
elections  in  Hungary  was  abolished,  but  was  made  obligatory 
in  the  dections  of  town  and  county  coundb,  the  voting  bdpg 
for  sevend  persons  at  once. 

In  Prussia,  Stein,  by  his  Stddteordnung,  or  municipal 
corporation  act  of  x8o8,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
the  munidpd  assembly  (StadtnerordnetenoersammUmg).  Under 
the  (jennan  constitution  of  2867,  and  the  new  constitution  of 
the  ist  of  January  1872,  the  dections  of  the  Reichstag  were  to 
be  conducted  by  universal  suffrage  under  the  ballot  in  con- 
formity with  the  doctoral  law  of  the  31st  of  May  1869. 

Awierica, — ^At  the  first  dections  in  America  voting  was  viva 
voce;  but  several  of  the  colonies  eariy  provided  for  the  use  of 
written  or  printed  ballots.  By  1775  bdlots  were  used  in  the  New 
F.ng!and  states,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ddaware,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Cardina;  they  were  introduced  in  New  Jersey  in  1776, 
and  hi  New  York  in  1778,  ao  that,  at  the  time  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  viva  voce  voting  prevailed  at 
public  elections  only  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  Of  the 
new  states  which  later  entered  the  Union,  only  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  did  not  have  a  ballot  system  when  Uiey 
became  states.  During  the  first  half  of  the  xptB  century. 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Arkansas  (1846)  and  Illinois  (1848)  adopted 
the  ballot.  In  Missouri  ballot-voting  was  introduced  to  some 
localities  in  1845,  but  not  until  1863  was  it  generally  adopted  in 
that  state.  Virginia  did  not  provide  for  voting  by  ballot  until 
1869,  and  in  Kentucky  viva  voce  voting  continued  until  18x9, 
but  nhiAo  the  use  of  ballots  was  thus  required  in  voting,  and 
most  of  the  states  had  laws  prescribixig  the  form  of  baUots  and 
providing  for  the  count  of  the  vote,  there  was  ik>  provisioa 
making  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  print  and  distribute  the  ballots 
at  the  polling-places  on  election  day.  In  the  primitive  town 
meetixigs  ballots  had  been  written  by  the  voters,  or,  if  printed, 
were  furnished  by  the  candidates.  With  the  development 
of  dections,  the  tHak  of  preparing  and  distributing  ballots  fdl 
to  pohticd  committees  for  the  various  parties.  The  ballot- 
tidcets  were  thus  prepared  for  party-lists  of  Candida  tm,  and  it 
was  not  ea^  for  any  one  to  vote  a  mixed  ticket,  while,  as  the 
voter  reoeived  the  ballot  within  a  few  feet  of  the  polls,  secrecy 
was  slmost  impossible,  and  intimidation  and  bribery  became 
both  ea^  and  frequent 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  in  Great 
Britdn,  it  was  introduced  in  Canada,  but  no  serious  agitation 
was  begun  for  a  similar  system  in  the  United  States  until  1885. 
In  X887  bflb  for  the  Australian  balfot  were  actively  urged  in  the 
legisbtures  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  dthough  ndtlMr  became 
law.  AWisconsinlawof  that  year,  regulating  dections  in  cities 
of  over  50,000  populatkn,  incorporated  some  features  of  the 
Australian  syttem,  but  the  first  complete  law  was  enacted  by 
Massachusetts  ini888.  This  Massachusetts  statute  provided  for 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  by  the  state  to  contain  the 
■ames  of  aU  candidates  arranged  dphabetically  for  eadi  office, 
the  dectoia  to  vote  by  marking  tbe  name  of  each  candidate  for 
whom  they  wished  to  vote.  At  the  preddential  dectkm  of  x888 
it  was  freely  alleged  tiiat  large  stmis  of  money  had  been  raised  on 
an  unprccedent^  scale  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  this  dtua- 
tioncreatadafedingof  deep  alarm  which  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  movement  for  ballot  reform.  Ini889  new  ballot  laws  wete 
enacted  in  nine  states:  two  states  bordering  on  Massacfausetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  four  sUtes  in  the  middle-west, 
Indiana,  Midugan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesote;  two  sonthem 
states,  Tennessee  and  Bfissouri;  and  Montena,  in  tbe  far  west. 
The  Connecticut  law,  however,  marked  but  little  improvement 
over  former  oonditfons,  since  it  provided  only  for  officid  envelopes 
in  which  the  unoffidd  party  baUots  should  be  voted.  Tbe 
Indiana  law  provided  for  a  sin^eor  " blanket"  baDot,  but  with 
the  names  of  candidates  arranged  in  party-groups,  andainethod 
of  votiBg  for  all  of  the  candidates  in  a  party-groop  by  a  single 
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peiriod  oS  wh^qtdtjT',  9ippmrin  die  difff  towii^  Fdr  Hndy  And 
t&e  jwhrilw  tfe  unpoftant.  The  coast^ocnciy  and  th*  view 
fioin  tht  bill  of  KnocMayd  a»  tiotable. 

ihkLLYWOMK  Br  tovm  of  Co.  Antrim^  Itdasd,  In  the  mid 
pttUamtataiy  dlViBkni,  oii:tiie  BMJd,  m  Afflottt  of  the  Maine, 
awwbawt  thdr  jvnctioh.  IVip^  of  uibafli  diitiici  (igox)  10,886. 
IliS53  BL  N.N.W.  of  BelfMt  on  thiMevthafa  Counties  <MidI«Dd) 
rtttm9fi  Brmdi  Unet  ^m  to  Lune  and  to  Bnkinore  en  the 
eat  coaat.  Tlie  town  owes  ita  yroaperity  chiefly  ta  its  Unto 
tmde,  intiodicedin  1793,  which  ^vaaempleylnent  to  thegveater 
ptBt  of  the  Inhtfiiwnts.  Brown Hnen is n^ipedalty,.  Ironoie 
isnbed  in  die  ndgMxNiriiood.  Atttiqaitioa  in  the'neif^boar' 
hood  a«e  few  and  the  pment  buildingi  of  Ballymena  Castle 
and  Ga^Diai  Castle arenKxienL  GracefaiIl,howeverialCotavian 
settleiwn^  wi»  jptrndsd  in  1746. 

-lAiLUnRMIBT,  M  atilcet  town  el  Co*  Antftn,  Iidano, 
in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  53  m.  N.N.W.  from  Belfast 
bjr  tibe  Nbrtheift  Goanttes  (Midland)^  nilwny.  Po|^  of  nrban 
distriet  (fpot)  t95s.  The  BaUycastfo  lnilF«y  joins  the  aaaip 
line  h«re.  The  ttilde^f  the  town  is  j^coaperonst  biewfaig,  distil^ 
lin^and  tannfaiif  being' cnrtled  on,  bssiiiss-tiie  Ihien  manufattnte 
cAtmion  lo  the  nAole  ONttCy.  Soap,  candles. add* tobaeeo  are 
als^  laannfaetvredy  and  the  town  isn  eeatit  lor  local  a^tldallnral 
tradfeh  Near  the  WBi^iboniinig -vlUaffe  of  Dcrvock  (4i  m.  N.)  is 
a  eottage  dhown  hy  an  fcisorfptioti  te  have  been  the  home  of  the 
ancestors  of  William  tteBihley,  p<M>'toity>f  Ae  Vnitad^States. 

BALUmfft,  «  nunftet  town  of  Co^  SIIvd,  IrelMd,  in 
thfrsdulh  pariiametitBirdlirtsCon,  14  m.  S.  of  SMgo  trf  the-Midland 
Great  Wttieni  tailwty;  fop.  (1901)  ^7;  It  is  a  omtic  for 
aomt  igricttlctiint  trtdeaad  has  carrtni*-boihliiig  worhs.  TiMre 
an  remains  of  a  sCionf  castle,  bnllt  by  (hepowerfuf  eail  of  Ulsier, 
Rfehwd  de  B^kifltk,  in  1300,  and  the  scene  of  hestilities  in  1641 
ahd  t^^.  Rains  are  also  seen  of  a  Fiandscan  iomdetion 
atttfttifed  W  the  ijlh  ceDtcay;  it  was  a  ceiebfafed  seat  of 
lennrfng  «nd  m  eM&nt  memoiial  of  the  wdrlc  ef  its  monks  is 
tlbe  B60k  of  B(0ymfk  {e,  X39V)  in  the  possession  of  the  Boyal 
UA  kaAm%  %  miseelkaeons  oolfection  in  pvssesnd  verse  of 
historical,  genealogical  and  romantic  writings.  There  am  also, 
dbar  the  town,  nine  of  n  house  of  thvKnightsQf  St  John  (fjoss). 

BiUtLTfHAimOir.  a  seaport  and  marlMt-town  of  Co. 
I>on«aI,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parKamentary  cfivlsion,  at  the 
moym  of  the  Erne;  on  the  Bundoran  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2359.  The  river  is  here  crossed 
hf  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  which  connects  the  town  with  tJie 
stA>uib  ofThe  Port  Below  ttie  bridge  the  river  Ukrth  a  besntiful 
cascade,  r$o  yds.  widie,  With  ft  fall  at  low  water  of  ttf  ft  Here 
is  the  sftlfflon  leap,  whei^  the  fish  4re  trapped  M  laige  ^nibets, 
bnt  aho  as^^ted  to  roonnt  the  f^  by  sahnon-taddefs.  -The' 
fisheries  an;  of  great  vafqe,  i^d  there  is  an  export  trade  to  England 
io  saliiion,  v^mch  are  despatched  in  ice.  llie  harlxmr  is  a  smaH 
exposed  creek' of  Dcmegsl  Bay,  and  Is  only  accessible  to  small 
Vessels  owthg  to  a  bar.  Previous  to  the  iTnion  BaDyshannon 
retimed  two  metnbeis  to  the  Irish  p&diament  and  it  was  in- 
coij^tnted  by  James  f .  There  are  slight  remains  of  a  castle  of 
the  <yt>otonelfe,  earis  of  Tyrcbnnell,  where  die  English,  on 
attemiJting  to  besiege  it,  were  defeated  and  lost  heavily  in  their 
fttreat  across  the  river,  in  1597.  Hiere  are  numerous  raihs  or 
encampments  In  the  vidnlty  and  o^her  renudns. .  Coolmore, 
5;  m.  N. W.,  IS  a  bathing-resort 

;BAlJL  a  fragraitt  herb,  Melissa  ojff^nalis,  of  the  Deadnettle 
ofder  (Ldbiaiofi  wfth  opposite,  ovate^  oenulated  leaves,  wMdi 
are  wrinkled  a^l)ove,  and  snail  white  or  rose-spotted  flowers. 
It  fsa  native  of  oentral  and  southern  Europe;  it  is  often 
grown  in  gardens  and  has  become  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
tingland  and  grows  apparently  wild  as  a  garden  escape  in  North 
America.  The  name  is  from  the  Oreek/^Xtffmt;  the  plairt  being 
visited  by  bees.  Bastord  Balm  Is  an  aUled  plant,  ifetitUs 
Mdissbpkyttum^  a  southern  European  ^^es,  found  hi  the  south 

ttid  south-west  of  Ei»land. 

'  BAUACBDA;  JOSE  MANmSt  (Z83S-X891),  president  of  the 
lepnbHc  of  CfaOe,  iras  bom  in  Suitiago  in  1838.  His  patents 
were  wcttthy»  ftnd  in  his  eariy  dayshe  whs  dtiefiy  concerned  in 


indestifktand  agrkidtund  cnteipiite.  In  iflis  ^  I'M  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Chilean  government  at  the  general 
South  American  congress  at  lima,  and  after  his  xetnm  obtained 
great  distinction  as  an  orator  in  the  natiimal  aascitfb|y.  A£tex 
discharging  nmedi|doantic«nisBkina  abroad^  he  becsone  ■kiccie»> 
rivelir  ministee  ti  foecign  afbus  and  of  the  interior  under  die 
presidency  of  Seflor  Suita  Maria^  and  in  the  ktser  capacity 
carried  compolsory  dvil  marriage  and  seytxal  Mhet  liMS  tfi^y 
obnoxioiis  to  the  deigy.  In  x886  he  wna  elected  president; 
but,  in  spits  Of  his  great  capnciQr,'his  imperious  temper  little, 
fitted  him  fbr  the  post  He  was  soon  ipemmnlibiy  at  variance 
with  the  niajarsty  ofthe  national  repoesenutives,  and  on  fehef 
xM  of  Jennary  1891  he  sought  to  terminate  an  intolerable 
shuatioa  by  refusing  to  convoke  the  assembly  ssmI  erderiiig  the 
cositfaiued  collection  of  the  tales  on  his  own  anthocity.  Thisied 
to  the  Chilean  CivO  Warof  189a,  whidi  caded  in tte  overthrew 
of  Balinaccd^  who  conkmatted  saidde  on  the  ^8th  of  fiepteiiberi. 
this  anniversary  of  hia  devntiqn  to  the  pieaideDcy. 

BAUUIN,  a  town  of  Cumbcsfaoid  county,  K.&W.,  Amstmlia» 
on  the  western  shore  of   Daring   HartMur,   Port  Jadkaen^ 
3  U.  by  witer  ftom  Sydney  and  submbeii  to  it    Pop.  (1901) 
3oi8ftr.    Itisthehomeof  great  mUDbeis  of  the  woskingdassei^ 
of  ^dhtfy  and  some  of  the  largest  factorits  and  most  importanfa' 
dMkS  4re  sittuMcd  here*    9aw.niills»  iron  foundries,  rhnnicris, 
glass  and  soap  works,  shipbuflding  yzx6&  and  a  coooaaMtK)ii. 
factory  inoeimeidon  vt'iEk  the  soap^mannfacCure  at  Port  Sunli^, 
'£n^and,are  among  the  diief  Industrial  estaUishments.    Balmoin 
became  a  municipality  in  i86a 

BAUfBftnfO,  JAUBi  BIPRlMnOSK  ist  BAnAli.  (^  25^- 
r^a),  Scotdih  poUtidan,  was  the  tUsd  son  of  Robeet,  asdLord 
Eiphlnsllsne  (d.  160^.    Bising  to  power  under  James  VL  he. 
became  anjudge  and  a  loyal  secretary;  he  accon^Mutied'the  king- 
,to  liondon  in  x6o3and  wasmade  Lord  Balmeiiiio,  or  BafaneriDodi, 
in  1604.    In  X605  he  becane  president  of  the  court  of  session,  but  t 
his  ardour  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  brought  nbout  his 
overthrow.    In  1599  on  the  king's  bebalf,  bat  without  the  king's 
knowledge,  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  Qement  Vin.  in  which  he 
addi«sscd  the  pope  hi  veiy  cordial  terms.    A  copy  of  this  letter 
having  b«W  seen  by  Elimbeth,  the  EngBsh  queen  asked  Janes 
for  an  explanation,  whereupon  both  the  king  and  the  secretary 
dedared  it  was  a  forgery.    There  the  matter  rested  untfl  1608, 
when  the  existence  of  the  letter  was  again  referred  to  during 
some  coutroveft>y  between  James  and  Cardinal  BcllanBine.j 
Inteno^tted  af^reah  Balmerino  admitted  that  be  bad  written  chet 
comprontiiing  letter,  that  he  had  sufrcptttiously  obtained  the- 
ldng*S  signature,  and  that  afterwards  he  had  added  the  AiU  titles ' 
ofthepope.    In  Mardi  1609  he  was  tried>  attainted  and  sentencetf 
to  death,  but  after  a  brief  imprisonment  he  was  released  end  he' 
diiMl  eit  Bafinerino  in  July  i6xs. 

Balmerino's  elder  sen  JoBR  (d.  1649)  was  petmitted  to  take^ 
Ins  father's  tMe  in  1613.    In  1634  he  was  imprisoned  'for  fiis 
opposition  to  Charies  I.  in  Scotland,  and  by  a'bafe  majority  of 
the  jury  he  was  found  guilty  of  '^leaBing-nfoMng^'and  was- 
sentenced  to  death.    But  popular  syiimathy  was  strongly  in  hiS' 
favour;    the   poet  Drummond  ^rf  Hawthomden  and  others  > 
interceded  for  fafan,  and  after  mudi  hesitation  Charles  pardoned* 
him.    Bahnerino,  however,  did  not  desist  from  his  opposition 
to  the  king. '  A  chief  among  the  Covenanters  and  a  tmsted' 
counsdior  of  die  marquess  of  Argyll,  he  presided  over  the  cek^' 
brated  pariiameht  which  met  in  Edinburgh  in  August  x64r,  and' 
wSs  oncf  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  visited  England  in' 
ii544.    He  died  in  February  1649  and  was  succeeded  as  3rd  lord 
by  his  son  Jotoi  (1623-1704),  who  in  r669  inherited  £rom  hiS* 
unde  James  the  title  of  Lord  Coupar.    John'h  son  Jcmv,  4th* 
Lord  BalmmAo  (f65»-^736),  was  a  lawyer  of  some  repute  and, 
although  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Ufdon,  was  a'Seotlish  repre^ 
sentativepeerin  x7Xoandx7r3.    John's  son  AntflTm(  1688-^746)' 
who  became  6th  Lord  Bahnerino  on  the  death  of  his  h«lf«bfOther 
John  in  January  X746,  is  famous  as  a  Jacobite.    He  Joined  the' 
partisans  of  James  Edward,  the  Old  Pretender,  after  the  batUe ' 
of  Sheriffmuir  in  November  17IS*  a<id  then  Kved  for  some  time* 
in  exile,  reluming  to  Scotland  in  1733  when  his  father  h^^' 
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drcuktioii  and  peripheral  nerves,  being  clmiinatcd  Jater  by  the 
ordinary  channels.  Sinular  effects  foOow  the  addhiott  to  the 
bath  of  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  camomile,  thyme,  &c  For  a 
full-sized  bath  i)  to  a  Jb  of  herbs  are  tied  in  a  muslin  bag  and 
infused  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water;  the  Imbts  are  then  ex- 
pressed and  the  infusion  added  to  the  bath.  Astringent  baths 
are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  frmn  decocti<ni8  of  oak  bark, 
walnut  leaves,  &c  In  many  ^ms  on  the  European  continent 
baths  axe  prepared  from  peat  or  mud  mixed  with  hot  ipineral 
water.  Mineral  peat  consists  of  decomposing  vegetable  soil 
that  has  been  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  medicinal 
spring  that  it  has  undergone  p^aliar  and  variable  chemical 
changes.  This  is  mixed  with  the  hot  mineral  water  imtil  the 
bath  has  the  desired  consistency,  the  effect  on  the  patient  being 
in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  density.  These  baths  vary 
greatly  in  composition.  Mud  baths  are  chiefly  prepared  from 
muddy  deposits  found  in  the  neighbouzhood  of  the  springs, 
as  at  St  Amand.  They  act  like  a  large  poultice  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperature,  they  exert  a  considerable  mechanical  effect.  The 
puke  is  accelerated  some  6  to  12  beats  a  minute,  the  respiration 
number  rises,  and  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. They  have  very  great  value  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
conditions  and  in  some  of  the  special  troubles  of  wiomen. 

Tliere  are  certain  conditions  in  which  mineral  water  treatment 
is  distinctly  contra- indicated.  Advanced  cardiac  disease  and 
cardiac  cases  with  failure  of  compensation  must  pre-eminently 
be  treated  at  home,  not  at  a  spa.  Advanced  arterio*«clerosis, 
any  form  of  serious  organic  visceral  disease,  advanced  dnhoals, 
polmonary  tuberculosis  with  a  tendency  to  haemoptysis,  much 
elevation  of  temperature  or  emaciation,  ate  all  entirely  unsuited 
for  this  form  of  treatment.  Serious  organic  nervous  dlseaset, 
ffttLt  nervous  depression  and  old  cases  of  paialjrsis  aro  all 
contni'indicaled.  Any  trouble,  however  suited  in  Itself  for  spa 
treatment,  must  be  considered  inapplicable  if  complicated  with 
pregnancy. 

In  advising  balneotherapeutic  treatment  in  any  case,  aU  the 
conditions  and  habits  of  the  patient-— pecuniary,  physical  and 
psychical — must  be  considered,  as  the  spa  must  be  fitted  to 
the  patient,  not  the  patient  to  the  spa.  Besides  the  particular 
dise^,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  must  be  considered,  the 
'same  morbid  condition  in  different  people  requiring  very  difffient 
treatment.  Retarded  convaleseenoe  b  a  condition  often  treated 
at  the  spas,  altiiough  hyg&enit  surroundings,  both  mental  and 
physical,  aro  usually  all  that  is  neoessajry  to  ensure  oompkte 
recovery.  After  rheumatic  fever,  however,  if  the  joints  remain 
painful  and  the  heart  is  dilated,  the  thermal  gaseous  saline  water 
of  Nauhdm,  augmented  by  Schotf  s  lesbtanoe  movements,  will 
often  appear  to  work  wonders.  Chronic  rheumatism,  where 
there  is  much  exudation  round  a  joint  or  incipient  stiffness  of  a 
joint,  may  be  relieved  by  hot  thermal  treatnient,  especially  when 
combined  with  various  forms  of  massage  and  exercises.  Simple 
thermal  waters,  hot  sulphur  springs  and  hot  muriated  waters 
are  aU  successful  in  different  cases.  Chronic  musotfar  rheuma- 
tism can  also  be  benefited  in  a  similar  manner.  Diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  are  on  the  whole  treated  by  these  means  with 
]nnal]  success.  Mental  diseases  other  than  very  mild  cases  of 
depression  should  be  considered  inai^licaUe.  Neurasthenics 
are  sometimes  treated  at  chalybeate  or  thermal  muriated  saline 
spas;  but  su^  treatment  is  entirely  secondary  to  the  general 
management  of  the  case.  Neuralgic  affections  and  the  later 
stages  of  neuritis,  especially  when  dependent  on  gout  or  rheuma- 
tism, are  often  relieved  or  cured.  Abdominal  venosity  (ab- 
dominal plethora),  a  feature  of  obesity,  glycosuria,  &c,  are 
extremely  well  fitted  for  this  form  of  treatment.  The  alkaline 
solphated  waters,  the  bitter  waters  and  the  common  salt  waters 
can  all  be  prescribed,  and  after  a  short  course  can  be  supi^ 
inented  with  various  forms  of  active  and  passive  exercises. 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  far  more  suited  for  climatic 
treatment  than  for  treatment  by  balhs.  Anaemia  can  usually 
be  better  or  equally  well  treated  at  home,  or  by  seaside  residence 
or  a  sea  voyage,  though  many  physicians  presdribe  chloride  of 


sbdhim  watan,  foftnved  by  a  course  of  iioii  mtten  at  torn* 
suitably  atuated  spa.  In  the  anaemia  dependent  on  ««^^riwl 
infection,  the  muriated  or  alkaline  sulphated  waters  at  spas  ol 
oonsidetaUe  devation  and  combined  with  iron  and  arsenic  are 
often  very  benefictaL  Gravd  and  stone,  if  ol  the  uric  add 
variety,  can  be  treated  with  the  alkatine  waters,  but  the  caaa 
must  be  under  constant  observation  lest  the  urine  become  too 
alkaline  and  a  dcpodtkm  of  plioapfaatcs  take  plaOe  on  the  already 
formed  uric  add  stones  Gout  is  so  variable  both  in  cause  and 
effea  tKat  much  discrimination  is  required  in  its  treatment. 
Where  the  patient  is  of  ''  fuU  habit,"  with  portal  stagnation, 
the  sulphated  alkaline  or  mild  bittet  waters  are  indicated, 
espedally  those  of  Caikbad  and  Marieabad;  but  the  use  of 
these  strong  waters  must  be  followed  by  a  long  rest  under  strict 
hygienic  conditions.  Where  this  is  impoasaile,  a  milder  couno 
must  be  advised,  as  at  Homburg,  Kissiagen,  Harrogale,  Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden,  lie.  For  very  delicate  patients,  and 
where  time  is  limited,  the  simple  tlttrmal  watem  are  psefecable. 

For  ra^fiant  heat  and  light  baths  and  dectiic  baths  of  all 
kinds,  see  EucraoiaEBA^njiics;  and  for  compressed  air 
baths,  AEsoranuPEirncs.  (See  also  Baiss,  TittaAFEuncs, 
and  the  artides  on  diseases.) 

BA14UHI1MIB1I  (Oaelfc,  ''the  farm  fai  the  back-lying 
coantry  "),  a  village  and  parish  ol  Perthshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
of  parish  (1901)  605.  The  vfUoge  lies  3  m.  W.  of  the  station  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Cskdoninn  railway  from  Callandor  to 
Oban,  and  97}  m.  N.W.  of  Stirling.  It  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  Loch  VoU,  a  bkc  at  the  foot  of  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder. 
The  Madaurins  acquired  the  district  as  early'SM  the  9th  century 
and  occupied  it  for  several  haadred  yeass  untfl  ousted  by  thio 
Macgregors,  a  neighbouring  dan,  who  had.  iepeatedly  raided 
their  lands,  and  ini  55S  slew  the  chief  and  many  of  his  followers. 
Balquhidder  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  exploits  of  Rob  Roy, 
who  died  there  in  1 734.  His  grave  in  the  old  kirkyard  is  marked 
by  a  stone  ornamented  with  rude  carving,  executed  probably 
centuries  before  hb  time.  Another  ancient  stone  Is  said  tradi- 
tionally to  cover  the  grave  ol  Angus,  the  Columban  missionary, 
who  was  the  first  to  carry  on  Christian  work  in  this  part  of  the 
HigUands. 

BAUUMPUR,  a  town  of  British  India  near  the  river  Rapti, 
98  m.  from  Goads,  in  the  (Sonda  district  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Pop.  (iQox)  16,723.  It  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  largest 
lo/HJUort  estates  in  the  provhioo.  The  mja,  Sir  Drigbijai  Sin|^ 
K.C.S.I.,  was  oonspieuouBly  loyal  during  the  Mutiny,  and  was 
rewarded  with  accessions  <k  territory  and  bereditaiy  privileges. 
His  death  in  r889  gave  rise  to  prolonged  litigation  and  the  estate 
was  thrown  into  chancery.  The  income  is  estimated  at  £1 20,ooO| 
paying  a  revenue  of  £46*0001  Numerous  Schools  and  hospitals 
are  supported.  Bahampur  contains  a  large  palace,  a  handsome 
modem  temple  and  an  An^o-vemacukr  school. 

BALSAM  (from  Gr.  /3AX^a;ior,  through  Lat.  balsamum^  con* 
tracted  by  popular  use  to  O.  FV.  AmW,  mod*  Fr.  bdme;  Eng. 
bahn),  a  term  properiy  limited  to  such  resins  or  deo-resins  as 
contain  benzoic  add  or  dnnamic  add  or  both.  Those.balsams 
whidi  conform  to  this  definition  make  up  a  disthict  dass,  allied 
to  each  other  by  their  composition,  properties  and  uses.  Those 
found  in  commerce  are  the  balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tdu, 
liquid  storax  and  liquidambar.  Balsam  of  Tem  is  the  produce 
of  a  lofty  leguminous  tree,  Myraxytcn  Pereirae,  growing  within 
a  limited  area  in  San  Salvador,  Central  America  and  introduced 
into  Ceylon.  It  is  a  thick,  viscid  oleo-resin  of  a  deep  brown  or 
black  odour  and  a  fragrant  bals&mic  odour.  It  is  used  in  per- 
fumery.  Though  contained  in  the  pharmacopeias' ft  has  no 
spedd  medicinal  virtues.  Balsam  of  Tdu  i»  produced  from 
iiyroxyhn  Mutferum,  It  is  of  a  brown  ookmr,  thicker  than 
Peru  ba&am,  and  attains  a  considerable  degree  of  sdidity  on 
keeping.  It  dso  is  a  product  of  equatorial  America,  but  b  fiound 
over  a  much  wider  area  than  is  the  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  used 
in  perfumery  and  as  a  constituent  in  cough  syrups  and  loeenges. 
Uqmd  storax  or  slyrax  fnparahu,  is  a  babam  yielded  by  Uqitid' 
ambar  orientalist  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  soft  resinous 
substance,  with  a  pleasing  bdsamic  odouiv  espedally  after  it 
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Kod  'altBOQi^  ft  stiwgg^  to  ovflfUuow  tliB  TBMMne  wis  begun 
b  esrnest  in  1875  by  a  coalition  of  the  refonn  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  yrith  the  RepubUc&n  pvty,  it  was  not  till 
1895  that  the  coalition  won  its  first  decisive  victory  at  the  polk 
Even  thco  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  mayor  were  at  first 
thwarted  by  the  council,  which  passed  an  ordinance  ov^r  his 
veto,  taking  from  him  the  power  of  appointtnent  and  vesting  it 
in  themselves;  the  Maryland  court  of  appeal^  however,  soon 
decided  that  the  coundl  had  exceeded  its  powen,  and  an  im- 
portant outcome  of  the  reform  movement  was  the  new  charter 
of  1898.  Annexations  of  suburban  territory  in  x888  and  1890 
great^  increased  the  area  of  the  dty. 

A0TH0RI1IBS.«'>J.  H.  Honandar,  Ciiid4  t&  the  CiH  0J  Baltimore 
fBakimore,  1893);  T.  P.  Thomas,  "The  City  (iovemment  of 
Baltimore''  (in  J^kns  Hopkins  University  Sttalies  in  HisUmcal  and 
FoNHcal  Seknee,  Baltimore,  iM) ;  St  G.  L.  Stooaoat,  *3altimore,  the 
Hfofiuoiental  City  "  (in  L.  P.  Powell*  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern 
StAtes,  New  York,  r9oo);  |.  T.  Scharf,  Ckronides  of  BaiHmors 
(Baltimon,  1874}. 

BALTZAR,  THOMAS  (£.  1630-1663),  Cermah  vioEnist,  was 
t)om  at  LObecL  Ho  visited  England  in  1656  and  made  a  great 
In^Rision  on  Evefyn  and  Anthony  Wood.  In  1661  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  king's  famous  band  of  twenty-four 
nolins,  but  his  intempemte  habits  cut  short  his  career  within 
two  years.  Nothing  like  his  vioUn-playing  had  ever  been  heard 
bi  Eqgiand  befbie,  and  in  afl  prbbafedlity  the  instntmental  amric 
of  Heniy  Purcell  owes  much  to  its  influence. 

BA-LVBA*  a  Bantu  negroid  race  with  several  subdivisions; 
one  of  the  most  inq)ortant  and  cnltivatad  peoples  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  distributed^  over  ei^t  degrees  of  longitude 
betweto  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Mwem  and  Bangweuk  in  the  east, 
and  the  Kasal  in  the  west.  In  the  east,  where  they  are  found 
In  the  greatest  radal  purity,  they  founded  the  states  of  Katanga, 
Utah  and  Uguha;  in  the  iMst  they  have  intermixed  to  some 
extent  with  the  Ba-Kete  aborigines,  whom  they  have  partially 
<£i^sses6ed,  dividing  them  into  two  portions,  one  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south.  To  the  western  Ba-Luba  the  name 
Ba-ShUange  has  been  given.  With  the  BarLuba  are  connected 
the  founders  of  the  great  Lnnda  empire — now  divided  between 
Belgian  Congo  and  Angola— ruled  by  a  monarch  entitled  Muata 
Yanvo  QamvoX  The  westward  movement  of  the  Ba-Luba 
took  place  in  compavativeiy  -recent  times,  the  end  of  the  i8th 
centniy  or  the  beginnhig  of  the  19th.  Shortly  afterwards  a  chief 
named  Ealamba  Mukengc  founded  a  large  state.  There  followed 
in  1870  a  remarkable  polilico^religious  revolution,  tiie  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  cult  of  henq>-saK>king, 
connected  with  a  secret  society  termed  Bena  Riainin;  the 
members  of  this  abandoned  their  old  fetish  wocsh^)  aAd  adopted 
ft  form  of  oonununism  of  which  the  central  idea  was  the  blood- 
brotherhood  of  all  the  members.  Towards  the  east  hemp- 
smoking  becomes  le^  common. 

^  The  Ba-Luba  practlse^  circumcision  and  scar-tattooing'  Is 
common;  tooth-filing  is  very  £rei^eat  in  the  east,  thouc^  in  the 
#est  it  is  comparatively  rare;  the  fashion  of  dres&mg  tint  hair 
h  very  varied  and  often  extremely  fantastic  Their  houses, 
which  are.  built  by  the  women,  are  rectangular;  on  th6  Luhia, 
however,  pile^iouses,  square  in  shape,  are  fbundL  They  axe  an 
ftgricultueal  people,  but  work  in  the  fiekis  is  relegated  to  the 
women  and  slaves;  the  men  are  admirable  cmftsmen  and  are 
renowned  for  their  wood-carving,  doth-wcaving  ^nd  iron-work. 
In  the  west,  bows  and  arrows  are  the  chief  weapons,  in  the  cast 
l^>ears  principally  an  nsed.  The  old  iorm  of  rclig^  still  obtains 
in  the  east,  whidi  was  untouch6d  by  the  communistic  nwvement 
ifaentbned,  and  charms  of  all  soils,  as  well  as  carved  anthropo- 
novphic  figures,  are  extreme^  common.  The  Ba-Luba  are  a  fine 
race  physically  and  seem  veiy  prosperova,  though  in  the  extreme 
west  considerable  deteribratiotj,  physical,  moral  and  cultural, 
has  taken  place. 

BALUCHI8TAM,  a  country  within  the  borders  of  British  India 
which,  like  Afghanistan,  derives  its  name  from  its  dominant 
race  of  inhabitants.  It  extends  from  the  Gomal  river  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
tB.lhoie  of  thf  Punjab  and  Sind. .  U  is  dividfid  into  t^o^mm 


«Tiskmfl,Biltiik  BaBicUstftti,  wWch  Is  ft  portion  ol  BrRiab  Indift 
under  the  chief  commissioner,  and  the  foreign  territories  under 
the  administration  or  superintendence  of  the  same  officer  as 
agent  to  the  govemor-generaL  The  former  portion,  with  an  area 
of  9403  sq.  m.,  consists  princ^udly  ol  tracts  ceded  to  the  British 

Government  by  Afg^umistan  under  the  treaty  of  Gandamak 
1879),  and  formally  dedared  to  be  part  of  British  India  in  1887. 
The  seamd  dass  comprises  three  subdivisious,  namdy  areas 
directly  admmistered,  native  states  and  tribal  areas.  The 
directly-adminbtered  districts  indude  areas  acquired  b  various 
ways.  Some  portions  are  hdd  on  lease  from  the  khan  of  Kalat; 
while  others  are  tribal  areas  in  which  it  has  been  dedded  fdr 
various  reasons  that  revenue  shaU  be  taken.  They  indude  the 
whole  of  the  Zhob  and  Chagai  poUtfcat  agendes,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  (^etta  tahsil  and  other  tracts,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Bolan  Pass,  comprising  36^101  sq.  m.  in  aU. 
The  whole  of  the  northern  boundary,  with  the  north-^astem 
comer  end  the  railway  whidi  traverses  Baluchistan  through 
()aetta  up  to  New  Chaman  on  the  Afghan-Bahidi  frontier,  is 
therefore  in  one  form  or  other  under  direct  British  controL 
The  remainder  of  the  territory  (79,383  sq.  m.)  bdoegs  to  the 
native  states  of  Kalat  (mdoding  Makran  and  Kharan)  and 
Las  Beta.  Tribal  areas,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marri  and  Bugti 
tribes,  cover  7129  sq.  m. 

Baluchistan  as  a  whole  is  a'qtarsdy  populated  tract  covering 
ft  larger  area  than  any  bdian  province  save  Burma,  Madras 
and  Bengal.  Three  hundred  miles  of  its  mountain  walls  facing 
the  Indus  are  south  of  the  railway  from  the  Indus  to  Quetta, 
and  about  350  north  of  it.  The  railway  with  the  passes  and 
plains  about  it,  and  the  dominant  hills  which  surround  Qnctta, 
divide  Baluchistan  into  two  distinct  parts.  North  of  the  railway 
line,  hedged  in  between  Afghanistan  and  the  plains  of  the  Indus, 
stretch  the  long  ridges  of  rmic^  but  picturesque  highlands,  which 
embrace  the  central  ranges  of  the  Suliman  system  (the  prehistoric 
home  of  the  Pathan  highlander),  where  vegetation  is  often  alpine, 
and  thedimate  dear  and  bracing  and  subject  to  no  great  extremes 
of  temperature.  The  avenge  breadth  of  this  northern  Pathan 
district  is  150  m.,  but  it  narrows  to  less  than  100  m.  on  the  line 
of  the  Gomal,  and  expands  to  more  than  200  m.  on  the  line  Of 
the  railway.  Here  all  the  main  drainage  either  runs  northwards 
to  the  Gomal,  passing  through  the  uplands  that  lie  west  of  the 
Suliman  Range;  or  it  gathers  locally  In  narrow  lateral  valleys 
at  the  back  of  these  motm tains  and  then  bursts  directly  eastwards 
through  the  limestone  axis  of  the  hills,  making  for  the  Indus  by 
the  shortest  transveise  route.  South  of  the  railway  lies  a  sfiuare 
block  of  territory,  measuring  rouf^  300  m.  by  300,  primarily 
the  home  of  the  Brahui  and  the  Baluch;  but  within  that  block 
are  induded  almost,  every  concdvable  phase  of  climate  and 
representatives  of  half  the  great  races  ol  Asia.  Here,  throughout 
the  elevated  hl^ilands  of  the  Kalat  plateau  which  are  called 
Jalawan,  the  drainage  gathen  into  channds  which  cut  deep 
gorges  in  the  hUls,  and  passes  eastwards  into  the  plains  of  Sind. 
Be>'ond  and  south  ol  the  hydrographical  area  of  the  Jalawan 
highlands  the  rivera  and  streams  of  the  hills  dthcr  run  in  long 
straight  lines  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  north  of  Karachi,  or,  curving 
gradually  westwards,  th^  disappear  in  the  inland  swamps  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  ih  this  part  of  south-west  Asia. 
A  narrow  width  of  the  coast  districts  collects  its  waters  for  dis> 
charge  into  the  Arabian  Sea  direct.  This  section  indudcs 
Mal^an.  Baluchistan  thus  becomes  naturally  divided  mto  two 
districts,  north  and  south,  by  an  intervening  space  which  contains 
the  Sind-Pishin  railway.  This  intervening  space  comprises  the 
wedge-shaped  desert  of  Kadi  Gandava  (Gandava),  which 
is  thrust  westwards  from  the  Indus  as  a  deep  indentation  into 
the  mountains,  and,  above  it,  the  central  uplands  which  figure 
on  th^  map  as  **  British  Baluchistan  '^— wh^  lies  (^letu.  All 
Baluchistan  has  now  been  surveyed.  From  the  great  Indus 
series  of  triangles  bases  have  been  selected  at  intervals  which 
have  supported  minor  chains  of  triangulation  reaching  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Theto  again  have  been  con- 
nected by  links,  of  more  or  less  regularity,  so  that,  if  the 
Baluchistan  triangulatioQi  lacks  the  rigid  accuracy  of  a  "£rst 
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ska  which  enckw  (he  HinEol  river  and  abut  on  the  na 
_.  re  [heallvTial  llat>ai>d  delia  oFihe  Purali,  (orniingihe 
Unle  prm^•KtatLn  Bell.  thelmniD  ol  the  Lai  Rajput.  In  (hii  hot 
•nd  (Unty  ocmar  c<  BalndwBD,  mled  by  the  Tam  or  Cham,  there 
it  •  fairiy  wide  stretch  of  ciMvation,  nourished  by  (he  aUuvial 
detriliHof  (heFuialUndweDlrrlptHl,  lo  a  little  nrdcn  to  the 
■oothof  the  modern  ft>wii' of  Brf>  (the  ■iicteiiTj<n?»j^  ii  the  tomb 
sfSirltolMtSaiHleiiMn,«)Mai««thebHt[ianofiii  energetic  and 
active  lile  in  the  maUns  o(  Baluchlitan. 
'^-  •■  '   ■     ■■^  BaluchistaD  and  Arghanistan.  etarting 
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iiu  and  Tcruarv  beda,  which  ace  thrown  into  a  aenca  of 
ng  approximately;  parallel  to  ihe  mnuntaln  ridgea.    The 

lUi  lecHied  up  at  Sibi  an  aa  u  lonn  the  tubsidiacy  leuoon 
nanandBugtIHilli.'  Outiide  the  Caldi lie  the  horiuatal 
the  Makran  coau,  and  within  them  liea  the  atony  dncrt 
euerd  BahichtitaD.  Id  tbe  braader  depressions  between 
.,_  _..__.  ...  L.J "*  ■»  be  hot  lidle  disturbed 


■a  Cntaceoot  and  'Itedacv  bada,  JsaMc  lodB : 
cooiiderabla  poft  in  the  larputian  of  the  billa  — 
an.    Triaitic  bedi  lie  abng  the  aouth  aide  of  the 


in  the  tocButian  o(  the  taiUa  ol  British 

""  "'"ing  the  south  side  of  '*■-     

iho  been  found  there. 


IHiM  of  (he  later  Tetliaiy  beds  Ihed^oiiltatenHally  marine 
ia  tha  upper  Oataossua  and  lower  Tenlaiy,  i  ijiu  ltll>  h 
iL-WGfitcm  Baluchistan,  then  la  an  eatcnalve  deveupiBeDt  <4 


in  with  the  Deccan  Trips  of  India, 
ite  were  Fntnided  during  the  Tertiary 
I  the  folded  belt  a  llr»  of  recont  vi 


BalLichi!tan 
thew  voicanocfl  appor  to  be  cxliiitF;  tnougfi  tne  t*jj^-i' 
beyond  the  Persian  frontier,  slill  emlti  vapoiin  at  (rci]ucnl  in 
The  lavas  and  ashes  which  [onn  these  cones  are  moMly  ai 
Mud  "  voicanoea  "_  occur  upon  tha  Makraa  coaK.  hut  it  u  d 

So  fat  as  is  kiwwa,  (he  mincEal  wealth  ol  Balu<:his<an  ii 
ilderable.  C<a\  haa  been  worked  in  (he  Tertiary  beds  ali 
Hariui  mule  (a  poena,  but  the  temt  are  thin  and  the  qunlii 
A  *»t*whBi  tbirh  And  vlsdd  Com  of  mineral  oil  is  met 
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Kneet,— Within  the  BalocWslan  hall  of  the  desert  are  lo  b« 
found  soitlBred  tribes  of  nomads,  coiled  Rcl:!s  (oi  dcstrt  people), 
Ihe  Mohamidaal  being  the  mo$t  numeroui.  They  ate  probably 
of  Anb  origin.  Tius  ccnttal  dcseil  it  the  Kir,  Kej,  Katz  or  Koah 
Kaian  of  Arabic  medieval  geography  and  a  part  of  the  artcicnt 
KaianI  kingdom;  the  pre^  ICcj  or  Kach  always  denoting  low- 
Icvet  flats  or  vallcyl,  In  contradisUnclion  10  mountains  or  hills, 

to  the  south  of  which  lie  the  Mashkel  and  Kharan  deserts,  in' 
habited  by  a  people  of  quite  different  origin,  who  possess  »ome- 

wanis,  a  pi uely  Persian  race,  who  passed  into  Baluchistan  wrlhin 
historic  times,  although  the  eiiacC  date  is  uncertain.  The 
Naushitwanis  appear  to  be  identical  with  Ihe  Tahuki  or  Tahokanl 
who  arc  found  in  Peno-Baluchistan.  (A  place Taocc  is  mCDtiooed 
by  Neaichu!,  by  Stnibo  and  by  Ptolemy.)  They  area  fine  manly 
rice  of  people,  in  many  respects  superior  to  Ihctr  modem  com- 
patriot! of  Iran.  Between  theNaushirwanisotlhe  Kharan  d«rrl 
and  Mashkel,  and  the  fish.eatingpopuLiiion  of  the  coast,  enclosed 
in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Rakshan  and  Kcj  tiibuTaries,  or  about 
the  sources  of  the  Hingol,  ire  tribes  innumerable,  remnants  o[ 
races  which  may  be  tecognizcd  io  the  works  of  Herodotus,  ot  may 
be  traced  in  the  records  of  rece  at  immigratioTL  Equally  sea  Uered 
through  the  whole  country,  and  almost  everywhere  recognizable, 
is  the  undcrljTng  Persian  population  (Tajik),  which  is  somclimcj 
rcprcsentedbyalocally  dominant  tribe,  but  more  frequently  by 
the  agricultural  slave  and  bondsman  of  the  general  community. 
"     ■        theDehwat»orDehkans,andtheDur2adas(I>miii«iof 


l=i],who« 


ndallt} 


)ughMafc 


the  Arabs  occupied  ill  souihem  Baludusfan  and  Scistan  from  a 
very  early  date,  and  finally  spread  through  the  Sind  valley,  whera 
they  i«malned  till  the  nth  century,  their  genealogical  records 
have  become  much  obscured  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not 

iSee  W.  T.  Blanfond,  "  CenloEical  Notea  on  the 
nebhbouthood  at  the  Sind  and  Punjab  Fimitier  bel> 
and  l>era  Ghaii  Khan."  Uem.  CaL  Surv.  Imlu.  vol.  EC 
£.  Vndcnburi,  "  A  Ceok«iml  Skelj^h  of  the  Baluchi 

and  part  ol  Eiatero  Peisia."  Jitm.  Cat.  Sun.  India,  ve ,_  . 

(looil :  E.  VndeDbun.  "  On  tha  Oceuirenca  of  a  Specie!  d  Kalai> 
ices  in  Ihe  Trial  ol  Baludiiitan,''  Sii.  CuL  Sun.  India,  vol.  xxxi. 
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Uodkl  lM«we  hBtiii«>  to  tiM  InBtaa  UMck  •(  tU  A(y»  Mib- 
nmily  of  tne  lado-Eunpeui  family.  1|  it  dlvkled  ipto  two  main 
diakcu  which  are  Kt  diaemit  that  nalsen  of  the  dm  *i«  almoii 
imtntcUiglble  In  naken  of  tha  oUer.  Theae  Me  dklecca  an 
■aiataa  by  tba  ball  of  Bnimi  mad  SlndU  iiiMtiia  wbo  oenin 
tbeSanma  and  ialu(aiiUIla.uKlLaa  Bala.  Owlag  pnitialily  u 
tbe  facE  tiuE  Matran  na  for  many  gcDentioiu  (uder  tha  ruH  ot 
the  f*enlan  Uaca,  the  Baluchi  ipafceii  en  Che  veit  of  the  ptonnn. 
whU  faatM  aUeJ  Mahiai^  fa  am  landy  l»^!(Hte<t  with 

laUir  tha  woida  la  w*  for  oomnctt  ob  jecta  aad  uta  are  uaily  i 
PUR  BaliKhi,  tb*  reiwloda'  ot  the  liiuiiatt  wine  bnmnnil  im 
reman.  SiDohi  and  [*an|abL  There  u  oo  LncMgetiDua  tiirraiur.. 
bvt  Buoy  apcciinena  of  poetry  eidil  In  which  berwa  and  bvave  decda 
■M  CDtumsaionMiit,  and  a  Eood  aaay  di  thtae  have  haec 
(ivm  iliM  to  line.  The  phiWoifcal -■--''—--' -' 
diilecC  b3*  been  ~ — «--*-—-—-■  ■-"- -l 
ly  Dr  -    ■    - 

DnTiiUaii  ta^»i  Hnaiinded  on  aU  Mt*  by  Aryan  ani 
■■d  with  the  aait  awHt  bniich  of  the  lanie  Umily  located 
■way  ai  the  Cond  liiUa  of  ceoCrsl  India,    firshui  hu  no  liu 
of inowa.aiidtiidikiiowled^atwepDnHflof E(^'        "    "* 
acbolan.  auch  aa  Bellew.  Tnimpp  and  Caldwdl. 
BiahaiaantbaNToafal  ttme  la  Baluchiitaii.    T 
aoDiaoo  ioiilB.    Neil  to  them  and  DWiibeniic  i 
Pathani.    After  thia  then  ii  a  dioo  to  SniiM 
and  lea  than  40,000  Laiii  (Lumrit)  of  La>  Bda. 
■-'■  - T-.-  .,  „  -lan  origin,  of  which  Ihi 

„ IwlargealBuaibBn:"  n 

ITbal-Chotiali,  but  then  are  a  few  of  Ihi 


and  Thai 


Hiittry~CX  the  eaily  Uitaty  ol  tUi  portioD  ol  tbe  Aiialii; 
Canlincnt  tittle  or  aolfaing  is  known.  Hw  pOfRty  add  nlonl 
■trengtta  of  the  couotcy.  corobiMd  wltk  tbe  fnodoiu  habits  ot 
■fce  natives.  Kan  to  havo  eqD>U)r  repelled  tba  tikndly  vjnts  <d 
iBqniaitlve  itraogns  and  tba  hoMfk  iDOinloii*  ol  invidliig 
umies.  The  Snt  dbtinct  accauiit  whkta  we  have  is  from 
Atrlnn,  who,  with  his  usual  breiily  and  seven  vermdty,  namtel 
the  inarch  of  Aiexander  throo^  thla  region,  irtddi  he  calls  the 
Country  (rf  the  Oreltae  and  Gadroaii.t  Hepveaa  very  accurate 
■rcountof  this  fortoni  tract,  its  gefwral  aridity  and  tbe  Deceasity 
tA  obt^ning  water  by  digging  In  the  beds  of  tonenla;  describes 
Uw  food  of  the  inbabitants  as  dates  and  fish;  and  adverts  to 
the  ocraskmal  ocnirrcnce  of  ferliie  spots,  the  abundance  of 
aromaticand  thorny  drutttandfragrant  plan  tSf  and  tbe  violence 
of  the  nonsoon  in  the  western  part  of  Maknn.  He  notices  also 
tlw  tmpossibilily  of  tupponiikgs  large  army,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  beasts  whicb 
accompanird  the  ripedilion  of  Aloander.  In  the  Sth  ccotuiy 
this  CTMioIiy  was  Iravened  by  an  amy  of  the  Cailphalc. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  Bmbuit  gained  the  mastliy 
tvnnot  be  accursrely  ascertained;  Tnt  It  was  probably  ibodt 
two  and  1  half  cmlnnesago.    Tbe  last  raji  ol  tbe  Hladu  dynasty 

thephmb,  with  their  leader,  Kambar,  in  order  to  check  the 
tncroadimraij  o(  a  horde  o(  depredators,  headed  by  an  Afghan 
chief,  who  inhstcd  the  DOuntty  and  even  threatened  to  nitack 
tbe  seal  of  government.  Kambat  lucccufully  pofonned  the 
service  for  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  bnl  having  In  a  (Cw 
yean  quelled  the  robbers  against  whom  he  had  been  called 
in,  and  finding  himscK  at  the  head  of  the  only  mOilaiy  tribe 
in  the  counlcy.  he  formally  deposed  the  nja  and  aiaumed  the 
gavemmenl. 

The  history  of  the  country  after  the  accession  of  Kambar  is 
u  obscure  ■*  during  Ihe  HiOau  dynasty.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  tctpira  was  quietly  traniniitted  lo  AbduIIa 
Khan.  Um  fourth  In  descnt  from  Kambar,  who,  being  an 
Intiei^  and  ambilioin  soldier,  turned  his  (bought!  lowatdi 
the  <onquesl  ol  K»ch  Oandava,  then  held  by  dillerenl  petty 
Chiefs  under  the  authority  of  Ihe  nambi  of  Stnd 

After  various  success,  the  Kamtnranfs  at  length  possessed 
themselves  of  the  sovctdgnty  of  a  consfdenble  portion  ol  that 

'UiV.K.Sn»Oi.Bt4tlLitt  ^luHtM  i«d«).  p  loj  w). 


frdtfnll«ta,hdnibgtlwcUe{tow>,Ganlna.  ItwMdaii^ 
this  cDDicst  that  tha  bmoot  Nodii  Shah  admactd  from  ?atA 
to  the  iimuioo  of  Hiodualaii:  and  while  M  Kandahar  ha 
despatched  ktcdI  detactneots  Iota  Balnchinaa  aid  eatot 
lialul  bis  authority  in  that  pnvinc*.  AbtfuUi  Kboo.  bovevo; 
woa  condnued  in  tbe  gnvansMnt  ol  tbe  eounuy  by  Nadit% 
ardai;  but  be  was  sasa  ifter  fciUed  in  a  battle  widi  tbe  fanoa 
of  tbe  nawaha  of  Sind.  He  wu  aoDcnded  by  Us  eldctt  M% 
Haji  Uabonuned  Khan,  who  abandooed  Unadi  ts  tbe  moat 
tynnnkal  and  Itcncloai  way  of  life  and  alienattd  Us  subjecta 
bj  oppicaaive  lasation.  In  ttaeaa  citctunitaBOca  Noaii  KJiai^ 
tbe  aeind  son  of  AI>diiUa  Khan,  wbo  had  acconpaniad  tha 
Tictorlon*  Nadic  to  Delhi,  and  acqoirad  tbe  favontasd  om&knca 
ot  that  monarah,  returned  to  Kalat  and  was  hoOtd  by  tbe  vhole 
population  as  Ihdr  deUvent.  Finding  that  eipaatidBtian  had  a* 
effect  upon  Hi  brother,  be  otie  day  entered  his  apartment  and 
•tabbed  Un  (o  the  heart.  As  soon  aa  Ihe  tycant  waa  dead, 
Kasji  Khan  motnttd  the  tummd  anridst  the  aniTetaal  joy  ef 
his  snhjtctii  and  hmnedialdy  Innanitted  a  icpoR  of  the 
eveal*  wbU  had  taken  place  U>  Nadit  Suh,  who  was  then 
eDoiiaptd  nw  Kandahar.  Tba  abah  received  the  InlcDigenct 
with  aatislaction,  and  dcqnlched  *  Bman,  by  tetuin  of  the 
acMsnger,  appdnting  Nasli  Khan  begtar  begi  (prince  ot  princea) 
of  an  Bafadilatan.    This  event  look  place  In  tbe  year  ij)^, 

Naaii  Khan  proved  an  acthc,  poUtfc  and  warlike  princes 
He  took  great  pains  (o  re-establish  tbe  internal  gwemment  oC 
aS  tbe  pnivincea  in  his  dominions,  and  Improved  and  fgctiGed 
the  dty  of  Kobt  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1J4;,  ha 
acknowledged  the  tilte  of  tbe  king  of  Kabul,  Ahmad  Shah 
(Duiani).  In  i7jS  he  declared  himself  entirely  independent; 
upon  which  Ahmad  Shah  despatcbod  a  force  a^inat  hitn  ujidrr 
one  ol  his  mfnfaten.  Tbe  kbsn,  homrcr,  raised  an  army  aul 
totally  routed  the  Afgiun  army.  On  receiving  inletHgence  ot 
Lliis  discom^urc.  the  king  himself  marched  with  strong  rein- 
forcements, and  a  pitched  battle  was  (ought  in  which  Nasii 
Khin  was  worsted.  He  retired  in  good  order  to  Kalat,  wMthet 
he  wns  followed  by  the  victor,  wbo  invested  the  place  with  his 
whole  amy.  The  kban  made  a  vigorous  dclence;  and,  sftei 
Ihe  rt^al  troops  hod  been  foiled  in  '»i*ir  attempts  to  take  tba 
dty  by  storm  or  surprise,  a  negotiation  was  proposed  by  tba 
king  whicb  terminated  In  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  thb  treaty  It 
was  itfpuhted  that  the  king  was  to  receive  the  cousin  of  Nasit 
Khan  in  maniage;  and  that  the  khan  was  to  pay  no  tribuio, 
but  only,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  troops  to  asalM  the 
armies,  for  whkh  he  was  to  receive  an  allowance  in  cash  equal 
lohaH  their  pay.  The  khan  frequently  dIttlRguithed  himielf  is 
theiubsequem  wars  of  Kabul;  and,  a)  a  reward  for  his  servicea, 
the  king  bestowed  upon  him  several  dfatricts  in  perpetual  arul 
entire  sovereignty.  Having  succeeded  in  quelling  a  dangeroo* 
rebellion  heeded  by  his  comin  Behrsm  Khan,  this  able  prince 
at  length  died  in  eitttine  old  age  b  the  month  of  June  1795. 
leaving  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  wu  succeeded  bf 
his  eldest  son,  Mahmud  Khan,  (hen  a  boy'ol  about  fourteen 
year5.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  has  been  described 
a!  a  very  humane  and  indolent  man,  the  country  was  diitncied 
by  songBinary  broils;  tbe  govemore  of  several  provinces  nnd 
distticls  withdrew  thrir  allegiance;  and  (be  dominions  of  the 
hsns  of  Katat  gradually  so  diminished  that  they  now  eotn- 
rehend  only  a  mull  portion  of  tbe  provinces  lormerty  subject 
)  Nasir  Khan. 

In  iSjr),  when  the  British  array  advanced  through  the  Bolan 
'ass  towards  Afghanistan,  the  conduct  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the 
uler  of  Baluchistan,  waa  considered  so  treacherous  and  dangerous 
)  to  require  "  the  eiaction  of  retribution  Irom  that  chieftain," 
ttd  "  the  execution  of  such  amngements  as  would  estabUsfa 
rity  in  that  quarter."  General  WiUshitt  was  acconJ- 


ingly  I 


riached  fr 


A  gate  was  knocked  In  by  the  fteld-trfeces,  and 

Inches  were  slain,  among  them  Mehrab  Khan  himseU, 
CO  prisoners  were  taken.  Snbscqnent  Inquiries  have, 
I,  proved  that  the  Irtsicbery  towards  the  Britiili  mtMt 
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«l  Ik  loves  and  frieadiiipBasd  that  of  Us  actual -wdflB.  The 
fint  has  some  small  rtsemblance  to  Soott*s  simllsr  expeiknces, 
though  in  Bakac's  case  there  was  no  great  ctr  jh  but  a  lifelong 
preMure;  on  the  other  hand,  Us  dc^ts  were  brought  upon  him 
hf  a  long  course  not  so  much  of  extcavagancein  actual  expend^ 
tore  (though  there  was  something  of  tUs)  as  of  financkl  irtegu- 
tarities  of  afanost  every  descrlption,<-*aaticipatiQns  of  eanings, 
costly  methods  of  pvaidactioB  (he  piactfcs)ly  wrote  his  novels 
on  a  succession  of  printed  rtvisss),  speculatiens,  trhTcl,  and 
bstly  tbt  collection  of  curiosities.  As  icgaids  the  second, 
ahhou^  his  luhion  of  Ufe  made  him  bjf  turns  a  bormit  and  a 
vagrant,  he  was  on  gbod  terms  with  most  of  the  famous  men  of 
tetters  of  hfisday  from  Hugo  downwards,  and  seems  never  to  have 
qnanelled  wHh  any  man,  except  with  some  of  his  editors  and  pub- 
lishen,  by  his  own  fault.  Balacwnsfadeed,  fa  no  belittling  sense 
of  Ae  word,  one  of  the  most  good-natured  of  men  of  genius.  B«t 
Us  friendships  with  the  other  sex  are  of  nmch  more  importance, 
andnotfathekastmattersof  merofosrip.  His  sifter  jbaure,  as 
has  been  said,  and  a.'  school^friend  of  hecs,  Mme  Zohna'Camuid, 
pkyedimporlant  andnotqoestionablepartsoshis  ooerespoodeiits. 
But  at  least  thne  ladies,  all  of  a  rank  higher  than  hi^  own, -figure 
as  Us '' Egerias"  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  say  that  Balsac  would  not  hsve  been  Balsac  without  thenu 
These  are  Madame  de  Bemy,  a  lady  connected  with  the  court  of 
the  oaciM  r^MW,  mndi  older  than  himself  and  the  mother  of  nfae 
children^  to  whomhe  wnsfatioduoed  in  iSsx,  who  became  to  him 
La  dtteOOt  who  was.  the  original  of  Mme  de  Moftsauf  fa  Lb  Lyt 
dans  la  valUe,  and  who  seems  to  have  exercised  an  excellent 
infloence  on  hhn  fa  matters  of  taste  till  her  death  in  1836;  the 
maiquise  de  Castries,  who  took  him  up  for  a  time  and  dropped 
hhn,  and  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  his  model  lor  his 
less  impeccable  ladies  of  fashion;  and  lasdy,  the  FoUsb^uttfaw 
countess  EveUna  Hanska,  who  after  addtesdog,  as  f&tomgirc,  a 
letter  to  Urn  as  earfy  as  1839,  became  his  idol,  tknfy  seen  but 
constantly  corresponded  with,  for  the  tost  eighteen  years,  and  his 
wife  for  the  kwt  few  months  of  his  life.  SomeofUsIetters^tober 
have  long  been  known,  b«t  the  bulk  of  them  constituted  the 
greatest  recent  additioii  to  oar  faiowledge  of  Urn  as  given  fa  the 
two  volumes  of  UUres  d  /'Alroffflrr.  Of  hers  we  hav^  pnwticfcUy 
none  and  it  is  exceedfagly  hard  to  form  any  dear  Uea  of  her, 
but  his  devotion  is  absolutely  beyond  question. 

Basfaees,  friendship  and  k>ve,  however,  mucn  more  other 
tUngs,  were  to  Balzac's  case  alwayt  connected  with  and  on  th» 
whole  <|nite  secondary  to  work.  Ife  would  even  sometfaies 
relHst  the  commands  by  which  at  long  fatervals  Mme  Hanska 
wittld  smnmon  him  to  see  her,  and  abstract  the  greaier  part  of 
his  actual  vislu  to  her  fa  Order  to  serve  this  stiB  moit»  absorUng 
mibtresB.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  woiked  pretty- bard,  even 
before  1829,  and  his  work  had  p^y  taken  forms  sot  yet 
nientfoned---poKtical  pamphlets  and  misoeUaneous  articles 
wUch  are  now  atcesslbk  fa  the  idition  d^nkim  of  Vi&  works, 
and  hardly  one  of  which  is  irrelevant  to  a  Just  conception 
«f  him.  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  abandon  these  by-woriU  after 
1829;  fadeed,  he  at  one  time  started  and  almost  *  entirely 
wrote,  a  periodica!  osAled  the  Revu&  fantimw*  He  wrote 
some  dramas  and  planned  many  faore,  though  the  few  whkh 
rebched  the  stige  left  it  agafa  promptly.  Bolaac's  dramas,  as 
they  appear  fa  his  works,  consist  of  VaHtrH,  Lis  R$S9imrt€S  de 
QuineUtf  PamHa  Gi^aud  (arranged  for  the  stage  by  others),  La 
ilardtre  and  Mercadd  tit  jciseur,  the  last 'of  which  has,  iface  his 
death,  been  not  unsuccessful  But  on  the  whole  he  dU  devote 
Umseif  to  hb  true  vocation,  with  a  furious  energy  beside  wUch 
even  ScottS,  except  fa  his  sadder  and  later  days,  becomes 
leisurely.  Balzac  generally  wrote  (dfaing  early  and  lightly,  and 
sleepfag  for  some  hours  immediately  after  dinner)  from  midnight 
tin  any  hoar  in  the  fbllowing  day^-stretches  of  sixteen  hours 
(efag  not  tmknown,  and  the  process  being  often  continued  for 
days  and  weeks.  Besides  his  habit  of  correcting  a  smafi  prfated 
or^Sinai  mto  a  long  novel  on  the  pitK>fs,  be  was  always  alterfag 
and  re-shaping  his  woik,  even  before,  in  18^1,  he  carried  out  the 
idea  of  bu9tifag  it  all  fato  one  huge  Structure^the  Comidie 
kamoimt  with  its  subdiviHObs  of  SOtm  ^h  W«  foritUmu, 


Audes  pkihtaphfpi4$t  &e.  Mock  pains  have  been  spent  upon 
this  title  and  Balzac's  fatentions  fa  selecting  it.  But  the 
"  Huffisn  Comedy,"  as  a  descr^tion  for  mere  studies  of  life  as 
his,  wiU  explafa  iUelf  at  once  or  else  can  never  be  exphdned. 

Of  its  constituents,  however,  some  account  must  be  given, 
and  this  can  be  best  done  through  an  exact  and  complete  list 
of  the  whole  work  by  years,  with  such  abbreviated  notes  on 
the  chief  coftstitoents  as  may  lead  up  to  a  general  critical  sum* 
mary.  Of  the  two  capital  works  of  1829,  we  have  spoken. 
1830,  the  epodi  year,  saw  part  (it  was  not  fuOy  published  till 
the  next)  of  La  Fwa  dt  ckag^m^  one  of  the  crudest,  but  accordfag 
to  some  estimates,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  works,  full  of 
romantic  extravagance  and  suiphisage,  but  with  an  engrossing 
central  idefr— the  Nemesis  of  acconqilished  desire— powerfully 
worked  outrlo  MaUm  dm  ckai  qui  pioit,  a  triumph  of  obsorva- 
tion  and  nature,  together  with  a  crowd  of  thmgs  less  fa  bnUb 
but  sometimes  of  tiie  first  excellence — El  Yerdug9,  £tuds  da 
ftmme.  La  Paht  du  ntSnage,  Le  BaldtueauXf  La  VendeUat  Gebseek^ 
Un$D<mXdePamme,LaDeuxRtM$,Adim,V£Kxirdaloiigiutier 
Sarratine,  Une  Pqaiom  dans  le  ditert  and  Un  £puode  som  la 
Terrew,  In  1831,  La  Peau  de  dtag^  appeared  complete^ 
ajccotBpsaikdbyLeXSqmisUiom$aketLesPr4narsts,L€Ckef-d^Mm^ 
incomm  (a  masterpiece  fortunately  not  unrecognized),  Jisas 
Christ  en  PUmdite  and  MaUn  ComHims,  1832  gave  Madame 
Pirmianh  Le  Message^  Le  CdonH  CkabeH  and  U  Curi  de  Tamt 
(two  stories  of  contrasted  but  extraotdiaaiy  excellence).  La 
Bomssy  La  Pemme  ebastdennie^  Louis  Lambert  (antoUograpUcal 
and  phUosopUc),  La  Greuadiireaad  Lcs  Maroua  (a  great  favourite 
with  the  author),  fo  1833  appeared  PenaguSt  fk^  des  divenmtsi 
the  first  part  of  L'Histoire  des  treise  (a  coUectkm  fa  the  more 
extravagant  romantic  manner,  very  popuhr  at  the  time,  and 
since  a  fsvoutfte  with  some,  but  few,  good  jud^ges),  Le  Mideem 
de  campoffie  (another  pet  of  the  author's,  abd  a  kind  of  intended 
document  of  hb  abifity  to  support  the  cause  of  virtue,  bnt, 
despite  oertafa  great  things,  especially  a  wonderful  popubr 
"  Iqsend  iA  Napdcon,"  a  little  heavy  as  a  whole),  the  universally 
admitted'masterpiece  of  Emituie  CrandOf  and  VJUustre  Camdis* 
sort  (very  tsnaudn^,  1833  abe  saw  the  begtanfag  of  a  remarkable 
and  never  finished  work-^-<mt  of  his  usual  soope  but  exceedingly 
powerful  fa  parts— the  Cautes  deelaiiques,  a  series  of  talcs  of 
Old  Ftance  fa  OM  (or  at  least  Rabelaisian)  French,  wUch  were 
to  have  been  a  hundred  fa  number  but  never  got  beyond  the 
third  batch  of  ten.  They  often  borrow  the  licence  of  their  x  5th 
and  i6th  centmy  models;  but  fa  La  Suambe  and  others  there  » 
undoubted  genius  and  not  a  Uttk  art.  1834  contfaued  the 
*Treise  with  La  Duckeste  de  Langeais  and  added  La  Reekercke  de 
Vahstiu  (one  of  Bakac's  great  studies  of  monomania,  and  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  greatest,  though  others  prefer  Le  Ckef'd^miere 
iueemm),  La  Pemme  de  treute  ant  (the  chief  example  of  the 
author's  caprice  for  re-handUng,  and  very  diflerenUy  judged 
as  a  whole),  with  yet  another  of  the  acknowledged  triinnphs,  Le 
Phrt  Cofiat,  On  the  whole,  thk  year's  work,  though  not  the 
author's  largest,  k  peihaps  Us  most  nniqoe.  Next  year  (1835) 
folfowtd  Mdmatk  ricoucMii  (a  tribute  to  the  great  infincnce 
which  Matcrrfa  exerdsed,  not  over  Bakac  only,  at  tUs  time  fa 
Fkaiice),  Uh  Drame  au  bard  de  la  met,  thebriUiant,  if  questionable, 
conclusion  of  Lee  Treise^  La  PUk  aux  yeux  d^or,  Le  CoH9rat  de 
mariage  and  SirapkOa,  TUs  kst,  a  Swedenborgian  rhapsody 
of  great  beauty  In  ports,  has  divided  critics  almost  more  than 
anytUng  ebe  Of  its  writer's,  some  seefag  fa  it  (with  excuse) 
nothing  but  the*  short  description  given  above  fa  three  wordSy 
the  others  (with'  justice)  reckoning  it  Us  greatest  trfomph  of 
styk  and  his  nearest  attempt  to  reach  poetry  through  prose 
183O  fundthed  La  Messe  de  Pathee,  Interdktien,  Paeiuo  Cane, 
Le  Lys  dans  la  vaUie  (already  referred  to  and  of  a  somewhat 
sickly  sweetness).  VEnJant  maudit.  La  Vieille  POU  and  Le  SeCftt 
des  kuggieri  (connected  with  the  earlier  Les  ieuu  Ptves  under 
the  general  title,  Sm  Caiktrine  de  Midids,  and  said  to  have 
been  tomed  ont  by  Balzac  fa  a  sfo^  night,  wUch  k  hardly 
possible),  in  1837  were  published  Les  Deux  PeHes,  destfoed  to 
form  part  of  lUiuiens  perdues,  Les  EmpteytSt  Gambara  and 
another  capital  woiky  Bieloi/iadela  poedmif  et^de  la  dkadsmee 
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Thpivak  in  Bambusa,  Anmiman^  uAUhet  teien  icttfttbks 
tiie'cntiitgeiienUy  oharacteristk  of  gratiiM^btttln  Dendncahmm 
ijMl«llienitii  A  nut,  while  n(cfy»as is  if  «f0MiNM»  it  is  icfehy  add 
8«ggsstaaaatypleiiisiEeaiidappc»rilHe.  Tke  ises  to  irlrf^  kH 
the  pat^  ntid  products  of  the  bamboo  are  applied  in  Oriental 
eodatries  are  almeat  endless.  Tl^aoftandsnctiileiiitshaotsvirlien 
Just  beginning  to  springs  aie  cut  off-and  served  up  at  table  like 
aspaiagusw  Like  that  veeetaUe^^alsa,  ihey  are  earthed  eiver  to 
keq>  them  longer  6t  for  conaomptioii;  and  tiiey  affecd  a  amt- 
tinnous  sui^ly  daring  thef  irheleyearf^liolt^  it  Is  more  abondaat 
in  autuBUL  They  are  also  ablted  and  esften  vifh  rice,  prepared 
in  the  fovra  of  pickles  or  candied  And  preserved  in  sugar.  As  the 
plant  gsows  <rfder,  a  species  of'Aiidfii  secreted  in  the  hollow  joints, 
in  which  a' concrete  sobstance  enoe  bi^ly  valtied  ia  the  East  fbr 
its  medidaal  qualities^  called  tabmxit  or  ta^duen,  is  ymdidally 
developed.  This  stdirtanoe,  wfaidi  has  been  found  to  be  a  puiely 
siUceotts  concretion,  is  possessed  ci  peculisr  optical  properties. 
As  a  medieinai  agent  tJie  bamboo  is  eotisdy  incart,  and  it  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Eu^pean  materia  medlca. 

/  =^  *     '^^   grains   el   the 
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bamboo  aTe  avaflafale 
for  food,  and  the 
Chinese  have  a  peoveiA) 
tiiat.  it  pnxluoss  seed 
mote  abundantiy  hi 
jrears  when  the  rice 
Cibpiails,  whidi  means, 
probably,  thiit  in  times 
of  dearth  the  natives 
h>ok  more  after  stich  a 
source  of  food.  The 
Hindus  eat  it  mixed 
widi  honey  as  a  deli- 
cacy, equal  quantities 
being  put  into  a  hoUow 
joint,  coated  eitemally 
with  day,  and  thus 
roasted  over  a  fire. 
The  fleshly  fruit  of 
Mdcuuma  b  baked 
and  eaten.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  India,  but 
is  sometimes  culti^ted 
'  ,.     .^     */«     .  ,     .V     as  in  BCauritfais.   Jt  is, 

^^'^'  K^^  ^fia^L^JZil'  i>owever,  the  stem  of 
verjr  much  reduced.   Grows  20  to  50 /t.     ^   ^^^  ^^   ^ 

applied  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  uses.  Joints  of  sufficient  size  form  water  backets; 
smalcr  ones  arc  used  as  bottles,  and  among  tbe  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  they  are  employed  as  cooking  vcssds.  Bamboo  is 
extensivdy  used  as  a  timber  wood,- and  houses  are  frequently 
made  entirely  out  of  the  products  of  the  plant;  complete 
sections  of  the  stem  form  posts  or  columns;  spfit  up,  it  serves  for 
floors  or  rafters;  and,  intervown  in  ]attice>^ork,  it  is  empl^ed 
lor  the  sides  of  rooms,  admitting  light  and  air.  The  roof  is 
sometimes  of  bamboo  solely,^  and  when  split,  which  is  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  ease,  it  can  be  formed  into  laths  or 
planks.  It  is  empk>yed  in  sbfppteg  of  all  kinds;  some  of  the 
longest  plants  are  selected  lor  masts  «f  boats  of  moderate 
sixe,  and  the  masts  of  burger  vessels  are'sometimes  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  bamboo*  built  up  and  loincd  together. 

The  bamboo  Is  employed  in  the  construction  of  all  Unds  of 
agrknttural  and  domestic  knplKments  and  hi  die  materials 
and  implements  required  in  fishery.  'Bows  are  made  <^  it 
by  the [  union  of  two  pfe^ev  with  many  bands;  and,  the 
Septa  being  bored  out  and  the  lengdts  joined  together, 'it 
i^  employed,  a»'  we  use  leeden  pipesy  in  transmitting  water  CO 
reservoin  or  gardens.  FTom  the  Kght  and  slender  stalks  shafts 
lor  arrows  are  obtained;  and  in  the  soath-west  of  Asia  there  Is 
a  certain  species  of  eqoelty  sletider  growth,  from  which  wrftfeg* 


IKM^rjeedtaniMde.  A  loftA  fonna  a  hokler  for  papeia  or 
pens,  and  it  was  in  a  Joint  ol  bamboo  that  silk-wordi  eggs  nete 
carried  from  China  to  Constantinople  during  the  reign  of 
Jastaai&n:.  The  outer  cuticle  of  Oriental  species  is  so  hard  that 
it  fertns  a  sharp  abd  durable  cutting  edge,  and  it  is  so  siliceous 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a  whetstone.  This  outer  ctiticfe»  cut  kilo 
thin  str^  is  one  of  tiie  most  durable  and  besnti£ui  malerials 
for  basketmaking,  and  both  in  China  and  Japan  it  is  largely  so 
empkytdk  Strips  are  also  woven  into  cages,  chSHSr  beds  aad 
other  sxtielea  of  furniture,  Onentsl  wkkarMPork  in  bamboo  bei% 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  neatneek  of  workmainhip.  In  China 
the  interior,  portions  e<  the  stem  are  beaten  into  a  pulp  and  us«d 
lot  the  manufaotttre  of  the  finer  varieties  of  paper.  Bsmbens 
are  imported  to  <a  oonaiderable  extent  into  Europe  fcff  the  use  of 
basket-makers,  and  for  umbreUa  and  walk!ng<«tsdks.-  Jn  short, 
the  purpoees  to  which  the  bamboo  is  applicable  are.  almost 
endless,  and  wdl  justify  the  opinkm  that  *'  it  is  one  Of  the  most 
wonderful  and  most  beautiful  pcodtkctiona  of  tlw  tropics,  and 
onie  Of  Nature's  most  valuable  gifts  to  uncfviUaed  man  "  (A.  R. 
WaHaoe^  Tie  Malay  ArckipOago), 

A  ntunber  of  spcdesof  bamboo  ate  hardy  under  ctdtivation  in 
the  BriUsh  Isles.  A  useful  and  interesting  account  of  these 
and  theftr  adtivatbn  will  be  found  ia  the  Bamboe  Garden,  by 
A.  B.  FTeeman-Mitford.  Hiey  are  mostly  natives  of  China  and 
Japan  and  bdong  to  the  gtnere  ifnmdliiarsis»  Bombusa  and 
PJiyBottatkys;  but  include  a  feur  Himailayan  species  of  ^mndi- 
naria.  They  may  be  prapagsted  by  sOed  (thou£^  owing  to  tiie 
rare  occurrence  of  fruit,  this  method  is  seldom  applicable),  by 
^vision  and  by  cuttings.  They  are  described  as  hungry  plants 
which  wen  repay  generous  treatment,  and  will  flourish  in  a  rich, 
not  too  stiff  kMun,  and  lor  the  first  year  or  two  should  be  well 
mulched.  They  diould  be  sheltered  from  whids  and  weHSHUttred 
during  the  gsOwing  period.  When  being  transplanted  the  roots 
must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned;  AnmUnaHa  rimmi,  a  fine  plant  which  in  t^ 
bamboo  garden  at  Kew  has  readted  iS  ft.  in  height,  and  not 
in^equsntly  flowera  and  fruits  in  Britain;  A,  japonica,  a  tall 
and  handsune  plant  generally  grown  in  gardens  under  the  naine 
BafiAusik  mStaki;  A,  mUUa,  *  by  far  Ufe  daintiest  and  moat 
attractive  of  all  its  genus,  and  remarkably  hardy  ";  Bambutc 
palmata,  with  leaves  a  loot  or  mere  long  and  three  inch^ 
broad;  B*  tessehta}  B.  quadrangulaHs,  remarkable  for  its 
square  steins;  FkyOattackys  mitis,  growing  to  60  ft.  high  lb 
its  native  home,  China  and  Japan;  and  P,  nigra,  so  called  from 
the  black  stenl,  a  handaooM  species. 

BAMB9BAR,  or  BAkBOtooos,  a  viUage  in  the  Berwick-^poo- 
Tweed  pilrliamentaxy  division  of  KorthiunberlaDd,  England,  on 
the  sea-coast,  a^  m.  B.  of  Belford  station  oil  the  North  Easterb 
railway,  and  54  m.  N.  of  Newcastle.  It  was  a  royal  borough 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  returned  two  members  to 
pariiament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  ancient  castle  occupfce 
a  magnificent  positioii  close  to  the  sea  on  an  alptost  peipendicular 
rock,  150  ft  bi  height,  accessible  only  on  the  south-east  side. 

The  first  ei<ectk>n  is  ascribed  by  the  Saxon  chronicles  to  King 
Ida  of  Northumberland.  The  castle  buildings  are  of  various 
dates  from  the  Nonnan  period  and  aro  of  great  strength  and 
dignity.  They  include  a  masiive  keep  and  the  remains  oi  an 
apddal  ohapel  dedicated  to  St  Peter.  In  the  village,  the  churcb 
is  dedicated  to  St  Aidan,  who  was  bishop  of  Lindisfame  or  Holy 
I^bmd,  which  lies  off  the  coast  to  the  north,  about  634.  It  b 
a  fine  cradform  budding,  mainly  of  Early  English  date,  with  a 
crypt  beneath  the  chancel.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  momunent 
to  Grace  Darling  (181^1842),  the  brave  rescuer  of  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  ship  "  Forfanhire  **  in  1838.  The  Longstoae 
Lighthouse,  where  her  father  was  ieeeper,  stands  on  an  outer 
rock  of  the  Fame  Islands,  which  stretch  north-eastward  for  6  m. 
from  the  coast  at  Bamburgh. 

The  town  of  Bamburgh  {BeUanburgk)  sprang  up  round  the 
ancient  castle.  During  the  stfoggle  for  the  crown  between 
William  Rufus  and  Robert  of  Normandy,  Bamburgh  was 
besieged  by  William,  «^o,  findbig  the  defence  too  strong, 
erected  and  garrisoned  a  new  castie  ^before  Bemburgh  caM 
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*<  Bfthcliin  »*  or  **  Eva  nel^bouM,''  Bid  Robert  of  Nordi- 
undlxHiftiid,  nbo  wu  in  command  of  BambniJE^,  having  been 
defeated  in  a  sally,  the  castle  surrendered  to  William  in  Novembv 
io$5;  The  first  mention  <d  Bamburgh  as  a  borou^  does  not 
occur  until  X 169,  when  the  men  paid  si  marics  to  an  aid.  Henry 
IIL'  by  diarter  of  x 254-1355  granted  the  burgesies  their  town 
at  an  annual  fee  farm  rent  ei  96  marks,  of  irtudi  th^  were 
acquitted  in  13x8  and  1527  ''  on  account  of  the  xobberics  and 
fixes  faiflicted  on  them  by  the  Soofts."  Edward  m.  in  X53S 
confirmed  the  charter  of  Henxy  IIL,  and  granted  further  that 
the  town  diould  be  a  free  bwoui^  governed  by  four  baiUfEs, 
that  it  should  be  enclosed  by  a  waO  and  that  the  burgesses 
riiottld  have  a  ^d  merdumt..  He  also  altered  the  market-day 
from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  and  gave  licence  for  the  fairs, 
which  had  been  held  *'  from  time  immemorial "  on  the  feasts  of 
SS.  Oswald  and  Aidan,  to  continue  for  three  extra  days.  During 
the  Scottish  wars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Bambnre^  again 
sufered  severely,  so  much  so  that  in  1439  the  burgeises  had 
decreased  in  number  from  iso  to  13.  These  again  petitioned 
for  a  remission  of  their  farm,  which  in  1446  was  reduced  to  £xo 
yearly.  Bamburgh  was  twice  taken  by  the  Yorkists  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  twice  recovered  by  Queen  ICargaret. 
In  X463,  after  it  had  been  recovered  a  second  time  by  the  €|ueen, 
Heniy  VI.  stayed  there  for  a  year,  bntafter  the  battle  of  Hexham 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Yorkists,  and  the  castle  and  town 
were  then  so  mudi  injured  that  from  dut  time  there  Is  no 
mention  of  the  burgesses  or  their  privileges.  Bamburgh  returned 
two  menl>ers  to  parliament  in  1295  and  agahi  in  Edward  IIL's 
feign,  but  rittce  then  has  never  been  xepresenled.  bi  1384 
Lord  Nei^e  received  licence  to  dig  for  sea-coal  in  Bamburgh, 
and  mines  of  coal  and  lead  existed  Uiere  as  late  as  x68x. 

BAMbuth  (sometimes  incorrectly  called  Batwa),  a  race  of 
pygmite  of  the  SemHki  Forest,  On  the  western  bordexs  of  the 
Uganihi  Protectorate  between  Albert  Nyanza  ainl  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza.  They  probably  form  merdy  a  branch  of  the 
pygmy  race  of  EquaUnial  Africa,  rq>reaented  farther  west  by 
H.  von  Wtssmann's  Batwa  (9.9.).  Their  complexion  varies 
limn  leddish-yellow  to  brownish-blade,  with  head-hair  often  of 
a  msset-brown,  and  body-hair,  black  and  bristly  on  upper  lip, 
chin^  chest,  axillae  and  pubes,  yeUowish  and  fleecy  on  diedu, 
back  and  limbs.  Tbeiir  average  height  is  4  ft.  9  in.  Even  when 
forced  to  keep  dean,  their  skins  give  out  a  rancid  odour,  some- 
thing  (Sir  H.  H.  Jcrfmston  says)  between  the  smell  of  a.  monkey 
audi,  negro.  Their  faces  are  remarkable  for  the  long  upper  lip, 
and  the  bridgeless  nose  with  enormous  abe  (the  cartOage  of 
the  nose  above  the  nostiib).  Like  the  Batwa  they  act  nomad 
hunters,  building  only  huts  of  stkks  and  leaYes,  and  Hv^  In 
the  forest,  where  they  hunt  the  Uxgest  game  with  no  weapon 
but  a  tiny  bow  from  which  they  ^oot  poisoned  arxows.  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston  states  that  the  Bambute  have  a  good  idea  of 
drawing,  and  with  a  shaipeaed  stick,  am  sketdi  in  sand  or  mud 
the  beasts  and  birds  known  to  theoL  The  Bambute  do  not 
tattoo  or  scar,  nor  have  they  any  love  of  ornament,  wearing  no 
ear-rings,  necklets,  anklets,  &&  The  upper  indsoo  and  canines 
are  sharpened  to  a  point.  In  the  forests  they  go  quite  naked. 
They  speak  a  corrupted  form,  of  the  dialects  of  their  negro 
neighbours.  They  have  a  peculiar  way  of  singing  their  woids. 
Thdr  voices  are  low  ond  musical  and  the  pronundation  is 
singular^  staccato,  evexy  pliable  being  separately  uttered. 
They  show  no  trace  of  spirit  or  ancestor  wordup,  but  have  some 
idea  that  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  are  manifestations  of  an 
Evil  Power,  and  that  the  dead  are  reincainated  in  the  red 
bush-pig.  They  have  no  trfl)al  government,  accepting  u 
temporary  lawgiver  some  adept  hunter.  Marriage  is  by  pur- 
duse;  polygamy  seems  to  exist,  but  the  domestic  affectiras 
are  strong.  The  dead  are  bufkd  in  dug  graves,  and  food, 
tobacco  and  weapons  are  often  placed  with  the  corpse.  The 
Bambute  are  very  musical,  though  they  are  uninventive  as 
regards  instruments.  They  have  many  sooii  whidi  they  sing 
well  and  they  dance  with  4>irit. 

See  A.  d«  Qoatrefages,  Th$  Pnmiu  (Bng.  edit.  1699))  Sir  H.  H. 
lehnsten*  Utmia  Pnmi$nU  (190a). 


BAMfORD,  tAmnB.  (etSBhiS?*),  fingUsh  labour  pdIiSdan» 
was  bom  at  Miston,  near  MiddletoOp  Lancashire,  on  the  sStll 
of  Febraaxy  1788.  Hihiself  a  stalwart  weaver,  he  was  oppqsed 
to  pfajrsical  force  movements  and  did  all  he  could  to  restraitt 
the  violent  rasistarKx  to  trade  oppcession  which  was  so  common; 
yet  through  attending  and  speaking  at  the  meeting  (1^x9)  at 
Peterloo,  Kandifstir  (9.*.),  wUch  was  intended  to  be  a  pea!ceful 
gathering  to  petitfon  for  Plarliamentaxy  reform  and  a  repeal  d 
the  Com  Law  but  ended  in  a  massacre,  he  was  arrested  for  a 
breach  of  the  law,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months^ 
ifloprisonment.  He  was  the  antiior  of  several  widety  popular 
poems  (principally  in  the  Lancaslnre  dialect)  showing  sympathy 
with  the  conditions  of  his  class,  and  his  Passages  in  tkt  Life  •/« 
Radical  (1840^x844)  is^an  authoritative  history  of  the  oonditka 
of  the  working  dasses  in  the  years  sufcnrding  the  bottle  of 
Waterioo.  He  died  at  Harpurbey  en  the  13th  of  April  X872, 
and  was  accorded  a  public  funeral,  attended  by  thousands. 

BAIUAV*  a  once  renowned  dty  of  Afghanistan,  rituated  about 
80  m.  N.W.  of  KabuL  Its  remafais  lie  in  a  valley  of  the  Hasam 
country,  on  the  chief  rand  from>  Kabul  towards  Tkirkestan,  and 
immediate^  at  the-northem  footaof  that  prolongation  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus  now  called  Kdi-i-Baba.  The  passes  on  the 
Kabul  side  are  not  less  than  xx,ooo  and  x  3,000  ft  in  absolute 
height,  and  tSwse  imnkdiate^  to  the  north  but  fitUe  inferior. 
The  height  of  the  vaD^  was  fboed  at  about  8500  ft,  and  the 
surrounding  coiintxy  earefuHy  surveyed  by  Major  Pclham  J. 
Maitlsnd  aind  the  Hon.  M.  6.  Talbot,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Rnsso-Afghan  Boundaiy  COounissicm  in  November  1885.  The 
river  draining  the  valley  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  f^rkhah 
(Suxkhab)  or  Akaarai,  an  important  tributary  of  the  Upper  Oxus. 
The  proittinences  of  the  difEi  which  line  the  valley  are  cr6wned 
by  the  remains  of  numevous  massive  towers,  whilst  their  pr«- 
c^tous  faces  are  for  6  or  7  m.  pierced  by  an  infinity  of  andcnt 
cavfr<lwellings,  some  ef  which  are  still  occupied.  The  actual 
site  of  the  (^  dty  b  auirked  by  mounds  and  remains  of  waUs, 
and  on  an  isolated  rodi  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  are  consider- 
able ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  acrc^x^s,  now  known 
to  the  people  as  Gfaulgulah.  But  the  most  famous  remains  at 
Bamian  are  two  colossal  standing  idols,  carved  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
nofth  side  of  the  valley.  They  are  173  ft  and  120  ft.  high 
re^ifcttvdy.  These  images,  whidi  have  been  much  injured, 
apparently  bycannon-shot,  are  cut  in  niches  in  the  rock,  and  both 
images  and  inohes  have  been  coated  with  stucco.  There  is  an 
inscription,  not  yet  interpreted,  over  the  greater  idol,  and  on  each 
side  of  its  niche  are  staircases  Indingtea  diamber  near  the  head, 
which  dmws  traces  of  elaborate  omamentatI<Mi  in  azure  and 
gilding.  These  chambers  ore  used  by  the  amir  as  store-houses  for 
grain.  The  surface  «£  the  niches  also  has  been  painted  with 
^ures.  In  <Hie  of  the  branch  valleys  is  a  similar  colossus,  some- 
what inferior  in  nwa  to  the  second  ol  these  two;  and  there  are 
indicatfons  of  other  aichea  and  idols.  Chahilbuxj,  a8  m.  from 
Zaii,  on  the  road  to  Balkhby  the  Balkhabi,  at  the  east  end  of  th« 
Sokhtagi  valley;  Shahr-i*Babar,  about  45  m.  above  (3halnl> 
burj;  and  (jawaxgln,  6  ul  above  Shahr-i*Babar,  are  all 
forUfied  sites  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  reUca  at  Bamian.  At 
Haibak  there  is  a  very  perfect  excavation  called  the  Takht^i^ 
Rustam  (a  general  name  for  all  incomprehensible  conetmctiona 
antongst  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Ai^faan  Turkortaa),  which 
conasts  of  an  aimular  ditch  mrloMng  a  platform,  with  a  small 
bouae  about  21  ft  square  above  it,  aU  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
TWre  are  hundreds  of  caves  in  this,  neighbourhood,  all  pointing 
to  a  low  of  Buddhist  ocoipeiion  coniMCtIng  Balkh  with  Kabul. 
As  seen  from  the  mdk  of  Ghulguhdiy  Bamian,  with  its  ruined 
Uiwess,  fu  coloMi,  its  InnMmenible  grottos,  and  with  the  aingolar 
red  colour  of  its  barren  aoil»  pessents  an  impressive  aspect  of 
desolation  and  myatefy. 

That  the  idols  of  Bamian,  about  whidi  so  many  conjectures 
have  been  uttered,  w«»e  Buddhist  igures,  is  ssfrrtaineH  from 
the  narrative  of  the  Chinese  pUgrfm,  HsSan-Tsang*  who  saw 
them  in  their  splendour  fai  a.Dw  630,  and  was  verified  by  the 
offiosrt  above  nsmed,  who  discovered  other  Buddhist  caves  and 
eicuff  atioM  to  Uit  nHfyi  <s(  tht  MlOtA  and  Sartkol 
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Bamiaa,  representing  Sftkys  Buddha  entering  NinOm^t  i^  m 
act  of  death.  This  was  "  about  1000  ft.in  length."  No  tisaccs 
9f  this  are  alluded  to  by  modem  travellers,  but  in  all  l&elihood 
U  was  only  formed  of  rubble  plastered  (as  is  the  case  still  with 
such  Nindna  figures  in  Indo-China)  and  of  no  durability.  For 
a  city  so  notable  Bamian  has  a  veiyobecuie  history.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  dty  in  daaeical  geography: 
Alexttttdria  ad  Caucasum  It  certainty  was  not.  The  first  known 
mention  of  it  seems  to  be  that  by  Hsnan-Tsang,  at  a  dme  whcA 
apparently  it  had  already  passed  its  meridian,  aikl  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  small  states  into  which  the  empire  of  the  White 
Huns  had  broken  up.  At  a  later  period  Bamian  was  for  half  a 
century,  ending  aj).  1214,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Gh<»i 
dynasty,  ruling  over  Tokhuistan,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upp«  Ozos. 
Thit  place  was  long  besieged,  and  finally  annihilate  (1333)  by 
Jenghiz  Khan,  whose  wrath  was  exasperated  at  the  death  <rf  a 
favourite  grandson  by  an  arrow  from  its  walls.  There  appears 
to  be  no  further  record  of  Bamian  as  a  dty;  but  the  character 
of  ruins  at  Ghulgulah  agrees  with  traditions  on  the  q;K>t  in 
indicating  that  the  city  must  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 
the  Mongols  and  again  perished.  In  1840,  during  the  Briti^ 
occupation  of  Kabul,  Bamian  was  the  scene  of  an  action  in  which 
Colonel  William  H.  Dennie  with  a  small  force  routed  Dost 
Mahommed  Khan,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Ucbeg  chiefa. 

See  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  "  The  Rock-cut  Caves  and  Statues  of 
Baitiian,**  Journal  R.  Austral.  Soc.  voL  zviu.  port  3;  and  J.  A.  Gray, 
At  the  Court  of  the  Amir  (1895).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BAMPTON,  JOHH  (c.  x69o-i7$x),English  divine,  wasamember 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  17 13, 
and  for  some  time  canon  of  Salisbury.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
June  175X,  aged  61.  His  will  directs  that  eight  lectures  shall 
be  deliver^  annually  at  Oxford  in  the  University  Church  on  as 
many  Sunday  mornings  in  full  term,  "  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  month  in  Lent  term  and  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  Act  term,  upon  either  of  the<  following  subjects:— to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scrq>tures;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church; 
upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  upcm 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  upon  the  artides  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds." 
The  lecturer,  who  must  be  at  least  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  was  formerly  chosen  yeariy  by  the  heads  of  colleges, 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  Easter  term,  and  no  one  can  be  du»en 
a  second  time.  The  series  of  lectures  began  in  1780,  and  is  still 
continued,  though  since  1895  dections  are  only  made  in  alternate 
years  through  a  depreciation  of  the  revenue  of  the  fund.  The 
endowment  provides  £120  for  each  lecturer,  and  the  lectures 
have  to  be  published  within  two  months,  of  thdr  delivejry. 
Among  the  lecturers  have  been  Heber  in  18x5  (The  Personality 
and  Office  of  the  Christian  Comforter);  R.  Whately  in  1833  {Party 
Peding  in  Religion);  R.  D.  Hampden  in  1833  {The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  in  relation  to  Christian  Theology);  E.  M.  Goulbum  in 
1850  {The  Resurrection  of  the  Body);  H.  L.  Mansel  in  1858  {The 
JUmiis  of  Religious  Thought) ;  H.  P.  Liddon  in  1866  (  The  Divinity 
of  our  Lord);  £.  Hatch  in  1880  {The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Churches);  C.  Bigg  in  ii86  {Christian  PlaUmisU  of 
Alexandria);  C.  Gore  m  X891  {The  Incarnation);  W.  Sanday  in 
189$  {Inspiration) ;  J.  R.  Ulingworth  in  1894  {Personality^  Human 
•and  Divine);  W.  R.  Inge  in  1899  {Christian  Mysticism),  &c.  A 
complete  list  is  given  in  the  O^ord  Historical  Register.  The 
institution  has  done  much  to  preserve  a  high  standard  in  English 
theolo^;  and  the  lectures  as  a  whole  form  a  historically  interest- 
ing coUection  of  apologetic  literature. 

BAMPOR,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Baluchistan, 

330  m.  S.E.  of  Kerman,  in  27®  12'  N.,  60*  24'  E.,  at  an  devation 

of  X 720  ft.    Pop.  about  2000.    It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 

and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bampttr  river  which  flows  from 

east  to  west  and  empties  ilsdf  about  70  m.  W.  into  a  hamun, 

«r  depression,  50  m.  in  length,  and  called  Jas-moriank    The  old 
tl»^6 


dtadd  of  BampQr  v^bkk  crownea  «a  devation  about  xoo  ft. 
in  hti^t,  3  m.  north  of  the  Qver,  having  completdy  fallen  in 
miiM,  a  new  fort  called  Kalah  Nasseri,  was  built  at  Fahraj, 
X5  B.  further  east,  in  the  eighties;  and  Fahraj,  which  now  has  a 
populatioa  of  about  2500,  has  become  more  in^xutant  than 
BampQr.  Fahxaj,  which  is  also  known  as  Pahuxa,  Paharu. 
Puhn,  is  by  some  identified  as  the  Poura  where  Alexander  the 
Great  halteid  on  his  inarch  from  India,  but  others  are  more  in 
favour  of  another  Fahraj  near  Bam,  or  even  of  BampOr  itself. 

BAHRA,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Beng^ 
Area  1988  sq.  m,;  pop.  (1901)  133,378;  estimated  revenue 
£5000;  tribute  £to9.  Most  of  the  country  is  forest,  producing 
only  timber  and  iac  but  said  to  be  rich  in  iron  ore.  Thenorthem 
border  is  touched  by  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  with  a  station 
at  Bamra  town.  The  state  is  one  of  the  five  Uriya  feudatories, 
which  were  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  Bengal, 
on  the  rsconstitution  of  that  province  in  October  1905.  The 
capital  is  Deogaxh. 

BAN*  a  word  taken  from  the  root  of  a  verb  common  to  many 
Teutonic  languages  and  meaning  originally  **  to  proclaim  "  or 
"  to  announce,"    The  Late  Lat.  form  of  the  word  is  bannum. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Franks  and  kindred  tribes  the  word  had 
three  main  uses:  first  in  the  general  simae  of  a  proclamation, 
second^,  for  the  fine  inaurred  for  disobeying  such  proclamation, 
and  thirdly  for  the  district  over  whidi  prodiuinations  were  issued. 

It  waa  the  frequent  use  of  proclamations  or  bans,  CQinmanding 
or  forbidding  certain  actions  under  a  thieat  of  punishment, 
which  (aused  the  second  of  these  uses  to  arise  out  of  the  first, 
as  the  idea  of  wrong-doing  became  aaaodated  with  the  prodama- 
tion  or  ban.  This  bannum  demkncunh  &»  it  was  .caUed,  was 
employed  by  all  feudal  lords,  from  the  king  downwards,  against 
offenders,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  feudal  times.  It  usually  took  the  form  of  an  order 
to  make  some  amend  for  wrong-doing,  which,  if  not  con^lied 
with,  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection  from  the 
offender,  i.e.  by  outlawry. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  empire  another  use  o( 
the  word  arose  in  France.  "Ban"  had  occasionally  been  used  in 
a  restricted  sense  referring  only  to  the  8unun<ms  calling  out  the 
host;  and  as  France  became  separated  from  the  Empire,  French 
law  and  custom  seised  upon  this  use,  and  soon  the  men  liable 
to  military  service  were  kntown  as  "  the  ban."  A  variant  form 
Qf  this  word  was  heriban  or  ariban,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
confusion  between  the  early  syllables  of  this  word  and  the  word 
arriire  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  ban  and  the  arriire-ban 
or  retro-bannum.  At  all  events  this  distinction  arose;  the  ban 
referring  to  the^.vaaaals  called  out  by  the  king,  and  the  arriire-ban 
to  the  sub-vaasals  called  upon  by  the  vassals  in  their  turn.  As 
in  England,  the  liability  to  militaiy  service  was  often  commuted 
for  a  monetary  payment,  and  there  were  various  exemptions.  In 
the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  the  ban  and  arri&re-ban  were  lacking 
in  discipline  when  called  out,  and  were  last  sunm&oned  in  1758. 
Local  levies,  however,  called  out  between  this  date  and  the 
Revolution  were  sometimes  referred  to  by  these  names. 

InthemedievalEmpireandin  Germany  the  word  "ban"  retained 
the  qpedal  sense  of  punishment.  The  German  equivalent  of  ban 
is  Achtf  and  the  sentence  soon  became  practically  one  of  outlawry. 
Connected  possibly  with  the  power  enjoyed  in  earUer  times  by 
the  assemblies  of  freemen  ai  outlawing  an  offender,  it  was  fre- 
quently used  by  the  emperor,  or  German  king,  and  the  phrase 
"  under  the  baa  "  is  very  comm(Hi  in  medieval  history.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  of  placing  an  offender  under  the 
imperial  ban,  or  Reichsacht,  was  usually  entrusted  to  some  prince 
or  noble,  who  was  often  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  outlaw's 
lands.  It  was,  however,  only  a  serious  punishment  when  the 
king  or  his  supporters  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  »ccu- 
tion.  Employed  not  only  against  individuals  but  also  against 
towns  and  districts,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  the  Acht  and 
the  Oberacktf  i,e,  partial  or  complete  outlawry.  Documents 
of  the  time  show  that  the  person  traced  under  the  imperial  bab 
drew  down  absolute  destitution  upon  his  rdatives  and  frequently 
death  qpoa  himaelf.    At  first  this  sentence  was  the  act  pf  th« 
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MM  «f  ii»96o  IQ.  nL  ItitmousUinon^kUieaMithaodMNxUi- 
east,  while  in  the  north,  west  and  south-west  it  is  flat  and  in 
some  places  manhy.  The  cUmatei  except  in  the  nuinhy  parts» 
is  genendly  healthy.  It  is  weli^wateced,  and  Conns  one  of  the 
most  fertile  cUstricts  of  Hungary.  Wh^t,  badey,  oats,  rye, 
maize,  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  grown  in  hrge  quantities,  and 
the  products  of  the  vin^yirds  are  <tf  a  good  quali^.  Game  is 
plentiful  and  the  riven  swarm  with  fish.  The  mineral  wealth  is 
great,  including  copper,  tin,  lead,  sine,  irm  and  especially  ooaL 
Amongst  its  numerous  mineral  spiiags,  the  most  important  are 
tiMse  of  Mehadia,  with  sulphurous  waters,  which  were  already 
known  bi  the  Roman  period  as  the  Tkvuuf  Herculis.  The 
Banat  bad  in  igoo  a  population  of  x,43x,3a9  inhabitants. 
Aooofding  to.  nationality  tbne  were  578,789  Rumanians,  363,487 
Germans^  951,938  Serrians  and  170,134  Magyars.  The  chief 
tewn  is  Temesv&r  (pop.  53,033)>  and  other  places  of  importance 
are  Vecsecz  (a5»r99>f  Lugos  (x6,ia6),  Nagybecskerek  (36y(P7>, 
Nagykikinda  (94,843)  a>ui  Pancsova  (x9,044)« 

The  Banat  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  155a,  and  remained 
a  Tuxkidi  sanjak  (province)  tfll  1716,  when  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  liberated  it  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  It  received  the  title 
of  Banat  after  the  peace  of  Passarowitc  (x7x8),  and  remained 
under  a  miUtaxy  admhkistcatkm  until  X75X,  wben  Maria  Thensa 
introdnoed  a  dvil  admmlstratkm.  During  the  Turkidi  ocqipa- 
tion  the  district  was  neariy  depopulated,  and  allowed  to  lie  almost 
desolate  in*buunh  and  heath  and  forest.  Connt  Claudius  Mercy 
(j[066«x734>,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Temesv&rin  1790, 
took  numerous  measures  for  the  regenexatjoQ  of  the  Banat.  The 
marsbes  near  the  Danube  and  Theiss  were  cleared,  roads  and 
hmals  were  built  tft  great  expense  of  labour,  German  artisans  and 
other  settlers  wire  attracted  to  cokmize  the  dbtrict,  and  agiicul- 
ture  uid  trade  encouraged.  Maria  Theresa  also  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Banat,  colonised  the  land  belonging  to  the  crown 
with  German  peasants,  founded  many  villages,  encouraged  the 
eiploitatkm  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  generally 
developed  the  measures  introduced  1^  Mercy.  In  x  779  the  Banat 
was  a^^  incorporated  with  Hungary.  After  the  revohidon  of 
X848-1849,  the  Banat  together  with  another  county  (B&cs)  was 
separated  from  Hungary,  and  created  into  a  distinctive  Austrian 
crown *land,  but  in  x86o  it  was  definitely  incorporated  with 
Hungary. 

See  Lconhard  BCbxa,  GesM^tt  de$  Temeser  Banata  (2  vols.,Leipzig, 
1861) ;  Johano  Heinrich  SchwKker,  (ksckidUe  4*s  Ttmeser  Ba$ttUs 
(Pest,  1879). 

BANATB  (a  corruption  of  Panaiti,  their  real  name),  pr  Ban- 
KOCK,  as  they  are  now  usually  called,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  Shoshooean. stock.  They  were  sometimes  known 
as  "  Robber  Indians."  Their  former  range  was  southern  Idaho 
and  eastern  Or^on.  They  are  now  divided  between  the  Fort 
Hall  and  Lembf  reservations,  Idaho.  They  were  generally 
friendly  with  tibe  whites,  but  in  1866  and  in  X877-78  there 
were  serious  outbreaks.    They  number  about  500. 

BAHBRIDGB,  a  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  west 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  Bann,  9j  m.  S.W.  of  Belfast  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway,  standing  09  an  eminence. 
Fop,  of  urban  district  (1901)  5006,  To  mitigate  a  steep  ascent, 
a  central  carriage-way,  900  yds,  long,  is  cut  along  the  main 
street  to  a  depth  of  15  ft.,  the  <q^>osite  terraces  being  connected 
by  a  bridge.  Banbridgeisan  entirely  modem  town.  It  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  the  county,^nd  has  extensive 
doth  and  thread  factories,  bleachfields  and  chemical  works.  A 
memorial  in  Church  Square  commem<xates  the  Franklin 
expedition  to  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  and  in 
particidar  Captain  Francis  Crozier,  who  was  bom  at  Banbridge 
in  x  796  and  served  on  the  expedition. 

BAJIBURT,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Banbury  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  on 
the  river  Cherwell  and  the  Oxford  canal,  86  m.  N,W,  of  London 
by  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901 
19,968.  The  canal  communicates  northward  with  tibe  Grand 
Junction  and  Warwick  canals,  and  there  are  branch  Hnes  of  the 
Great  Central  railway  to  the  main  line  at  Woodford,  and  of  the 


London  &  Noith-Wcstem  laflway  to  Bletchley.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  there  is  a  large 
manu&icture  of  agricultural  implements;  while  other  industries 
indude  rope  and  leather  works  and  brewing.  Banbury  cakes, 
consisting  of  a  case  of  pastry  containing  a  mixture  of  currants, 
have  a  reputation  of  three  centuries'  standing.  A  magnificent 
Gothic  parish  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  gunpowder  in  x  790 
to  make  way  for  a  building  oiE  little  merit  in  Itab'an  style.  The 
andent  Banbury  Cross,  cdebrated  in  a  fanuliar  nurseiy  rhyme, 
was  destroyed  by  Puritans  in  x6xo.  During  the  X7th  century  the 
inhabitants  of  Banbury  seem  to  have  been  xotlous  Puritans, 
and  are  frequently  satirized  by  contemporary  dramatists.  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  the  grammar  schoc^  now  extinct,  was 
of  such  rqmte  as  to  be  chosen  as  the  modd  for  the  constitution 
of  the  school  of  St  Paul's.  A  school  of  sdence  was  erected  in 
x86i,  and  there  is  a  munkapal  secondary  and  technical  school 
Some  fine  old  timbered  houses  remain  in  the  streets.  Of  the 
castle  built  in  1x95  there  are  only  the  barest  traces.  Wroxton 
Abbey,  9  m.  N. W.,.ahows  sU^t  rraiains  of  the  originalAugustinian 
priory;  but  the  present  beautiful  gabled  building,  picturesqudy 
situated,  dates  mamly  from  x6i8.  Broughton  Castle,  9^  S. W., 
is  the  most  noteworUiy  house  in  the  county.  The  oblong  block 
of  buildings,  fronted  by  lawns,  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
protected  by  a  gate-house,  part  of  which  dates  from  X30X,  at 
which  date  the  chapd  and  a  part  of  the  house  were  also  built. 
There  is  also  woric  of  the  X5th  centuiy  and  the  Eliaabethan 
period.  The  house  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sde,  having 
been  in  tite  Fiennes  family  since  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  (X485- 
X509).  Here  Pym  and  Hampden  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Parliamentarians  were  wont  to  meet  in  X640.  Without  the  gate 
is  a  fine  Decorated  church.  Banbury  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen -and  x8  councillors.    Area,  4633  acres. 

In  the  year  556  Banbuxy  (Beranbyxig,  Banesberie)  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Cynric  and  Ceawlin  and  Britons.  It  was 
assessed  at  50  hides  in  the  Dornesday  survey  and  was  then  held 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Allusions  to  the  market  occur  as 
early  as  X138,  and  Heniy  IL  by  charter  confirmed  a  market  on 
Thursday  and  granted  a  fair  at  Whitsun.  The  first  charter  of 
incorporation  was  grarited  by  Queen  Maxy  in  X553,  and  instituted 
a  common  council  ccmsisting  of  a  bailiff,  X9  aldermen  and  X9  chief 
burgesses;  a  court  of  record,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  a  Thursday 
market  and  two  annual  fairs.  James  I.  confirmed  this  charter 
in  1608.  with  some  additions,  including  a  weekly  wool-market, 
a  horse-market  and  two  addituMial  azmual  fairs.  Both  these 
charters  were  surrendered  in  X683  in  favour  of  a  new  charter, 
but  were  resumed  in  x688.  In  X718  George  L  granted  a  new 
charter,  which  heki  until  the  Munidpal  Onporations  Act  of 
X835. .  From  the  date  of  C^een  Mary's  charter  until  the  Re- 
distribution of  Seats  Act  of  X885  ^  borough  was  represented 
by  <me  member  in  parliament. 

See  Alfred  Beesley,  History  cf  Banbury  (London,  1&41). 

BANCHIERI,  ADRIANO  (c.  x 557-1634),  3oIognese  composer 
for  church  and  stage,  organist,  writer  on  music  and  poet.  He 
founded  the  Accademia  Florida  of  Bologna.  Like  Orazio  Vecchi  he 
was  interested  in  converting  the  madrigal  to  dramatic  purpojses. 
He  disapproved  of  the  monodists  with  all  their  revolutionary 
harmonic  tendendes,  about  which  he  expressed  himself  vigorously 
in  his  Modema  Practica  Muskale  (Venice,  1613),  while  systema- 
tizing the  legitimate  use  of  the  monodic  art  of  thorough-bass. 

BANCROFT,  GEORGE  (1800-1891),  American  historian  ano 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  3rd  of  October 
1800.  His  family Jjad  been  in  America  since  1639,  and  his  father, 
Aaron  Bancroft,  was  distinguished  as  a  revolutionary  soldier, 
clergyman  and  author.  T^  son  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Acaoeiny,  Exeter,  at  Harvard.  University,  at  Hdddberg, 
GGttingen  and  Berlin.  At  Gdttingen  he  studied  Plato  with 
Heerai,  New  Testament  Greek  with  Eichhom  and  natural  science 
with  Blumenbach.  His  heart  was  in  the  work  of  Heeren,  easily' 
the  greatest  of  historical  critics  then  living,  and  the  forerarmer 
of  the  modem  school;  it  was  fr(»n  this  master  that  Bancroft 
caught  his  enthusiasm  for  minute  pains-taking  emdition.  He 
concluded  his  years  of  preparation  by  a  European  tour,  in  the 
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coarse  of  which  he  received  kind  attention  from  ahnost  every 
distinguished  man  in  the  world  of  letters,  science  and  art; 
among  others,  from  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel, 
Byron,  Niebuhr,  Bimsen,  Savigny,  Cousin,  Constant  and  Manzoni. 
Bancroft's  father  was  a  Unitarian,  and  he  had  devoted  his  son 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  but  the  young  man's  first  jexperi- 
ments  at  preaching,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe  in  1822, 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  theological  teaching  of  the  time  having 
substituted  criticism  and  literature  for  faith.  Ha  first  position 
was  that  of  tutor  in  Harvard.  Instinctively  a  humanist,  he  had 
little  patience  with  the  narrow  curriculum  of  Harvard  in  his  day 
and  the  rather  pedantic  spirit  with  whidi  classical  studies  were 
there  pursued.  Moreover,  he  had  broui^t  from  Europe  a*  new 
manner,  full  of  the  affections  of  ardent  youth,  and  this  he  wore 
without  ease  in  a  society  hi^^y  satisfi^  with  itself;  the  young 
knight-errant 'was  thereforo  subjected  to  considerable  ridicule. 
A  little  volume  of  poetry,  translations  and  original  pieces,  pub- 
lished in  1823  gave  its  author  no  fame.  As  time  passed,  and 
custom  created  familiarity,  his  style,  personal  and  literary, 
was  seen  to  be  the  outward  symbd  of  a  firm  resolve  to  prraerve 
a  philosophic  calm,  and  of  an  enormous  underiying  energy  which 
spent  itself  in  labour,  "  ohne  Hast,  aber  auch  ohne  Rast."  He 
found  the  conventional  atmo^here  ci  Cambridge  uncongenial, 
and  with  a  friend  he  established  the  Roimd  Hill  school  at  Nor- 
thamptcm,  Mass.  This  was  the  first  serious  effort  made  in  the 
United  States  to  elevate  secondary  education  to  the  plane  <m 
which  it  belonged. 

Although  bom  into  aAVhig  family,  yet  Bancroft's  studies  carried 
him  irresistibly  into  the  Democratic  party.  While  a  teacher 
in  his  own  school  he  was  dected  to  the  state  legislature  as  a 
Democrat,  but  under  pressure  from  the  family  of  his  first  wife, 
who  were  ardent  Whigs,  he  refused  to  serve.  Li  18  31  he  likewise 
declined  the  nomination  of  the  Massachusetts  Democrats  for 
secretary  of  state.  By  this  time  he  was  inffuential  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  and  President  Van  Burm  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  success. 
Two  of  his  appointees  were  Orestes  Brownson  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  In  1844  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  but  he  was  defeated.  In  1845  he  entered  Polk's 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  serving  until  1846,  v/bxn  for  s 
monthhewasacUngsecreUryofwar.  Dtirhig  this  short  period  hi 
the  cabinet  he  established  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  gave 
the  orders  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  CaHfomia,  and  sent 
Zachary  Taylor  into  the  debatable  land  between  Texas  and 
Mexico.  He  also  continued  his  pleadings  for  the  annexaticm  of 
Texas,  as  extending  "the  area  of  freedom,"  and  though  s 
Democrat,  took  hi^  moral  ground  as  to  slavery;  he  likewise 
made  himself  the  authority  on  the  North-Westem  Boundary 
question.  In  1846  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  London,  where  he 
lived  in  constant  companionship  with  Macaulay  and  HaUam. 
On  his  return  in  1849  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  residing  in 
New  York.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  by  Congress  to  deliver  the 
special  eulogy  on  Lincoln;  and  m  1867  he  was  ^pointed  minister 
to  Bcriin,  where  he  remained  untfl  his  resignation  in  1874. 
Thenceforward  he  lived  in  Washington  and  Newport,  dyhig 
at  Washington  on  the  17  th  of  January  1891.  His  latest  official 
achievements  were  the  greater.  In  the  San  Juan  arbitration" 
he  displayed  great  versatility  and  skill,  winning  his  case  before 
the  emperor  with  brilliant  ease.  The  natundization  treaties 
which  he  negotiated  successively  with  Prussia  and  the  other 
north  German  states  were  the  first  international  recognition  of 
the  right  of  expatriaticm,  a  principle  since  ificotporated  in  the 
law  of  nations. 

In  spite  of  the  exacting  and  severe  routine  of  the  Round  Hill 
school,  Bancroft  contributed  frequently  to  the  North  American 
Review  and  to  Walsh's  American  Quarterly;  he  also  made  a 
translation  of  Heeren's  work  on  The  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece. 
In  1834  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  thf  United 
States.  The  second  followed  in  1837,  and  others  as  the  exigencies 
of  public  life  permitted  Supplementary  to  the  first  volume  was 
an  article  published  by  him  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
1835  on  **  The  DocumenUry  History  of  the  Revohxtioii."    Hiia 


artide  not  merely  brought  the  new  method  to  the  notice  of  Oft 
reading  public,  but  revealed  to  it  the  wealth  of  material  available. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  studies,  the  solidity  of  hit  woik, 
and  the  philosophic  spirit  nfdch  animates  both,  explain  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  eariier  volume^  of  Banaoft  wtn 
received.  Their  sale  at  home  was  very  large;  they  were  r^* 
printed  in  England  and  translated  immediately  into  Danish, 
Italian,  German  and  French.  The  latest  volumes  were  con- 
sidered by  all  competent  judges  quite  as  important  as  their 
predecessors.  When  the  author  was  preparing  to  return  fnmi 
Berlin,  the  Royal  Academy  made  him  theh:  guest  at  a  public 
dinner,  ah  unprecedented  honour;  and  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Munich  united  in  a  testimonial  of  regard.  At 
Washington  he  was  the  confidential  advisor  of  statesmen  to  the* 
end  of  his  life  and  the  unofficial  dean  of  the  best  society. 

Bancroft's  historical  creed  is  best  set  forth  in  the  address  ha 
delivered  on  the  semi-centennial  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  in  1854.  In  philosophy  he  found  the  basis  for  positing  a 
collective  human  will,  revealing  in  its  activities  the  matcriait  for 
determining  ethical  laws.  Since  there  must  be  the  same  con-* 
servation  of  energy  in  morals  as  elsewhere,  the  eternal  reason  it 
the  divine  Logos.  History,  therefore,  is  God  working  in  examples. 
It  must  be  a  unit,  its  forces  constant  and  its  totality  an  orifamic 
whde.  Within  this  the  individual  moves  and  acU  with  liberty 
and  responsibility;  for  each,  in  will,  affection  and  intellect  is 
consubstantial  with  the  rest  Troth,  morels  and  ^stfc»  are 
subject  to  no  evolution;  but  the  collective  man  evoives  better 
forms  of  knowledge  and  behaviour.  The  oiganiiation  of  society, 
therefore,  produces  successive  states,  in  eadi  of  which  the 
principle  of  freedom  is  better  established  than  In  the  antecedent. 
Permanency  in  republican  government  is,  therefore,  based  upon 
corresponding  experience  and  culture,  and  its  possMities  grow 
ever  stroviger.  The  relation  of  Ainerican  democracy  to  the 
systems  which  have  preceded  it  f<mns  the  latest  proof  of  these 
contentions.  As  Heeren's  pupil,  he  laid  enormous  stress  00  the 
iitaportance  of  original  authorities.  In  dealing  with  documentary 
evidence  he  soufi^  to  apply  very  stringent  rules.* — (1)  CarefuUy 
dbtinguish  between  original  authority  and  historical  memorials 
or  aids;  for  example,  between  a  fact  recorded  at  first-  or  second- 
hand knowledge,  and  a  decision  of  principle  by  authority,  (a) 
Represent  every  man  from  his  own  standpoint;  judge  him  from 
your  own.  His  collections  of  original  materials  were  vast; 
beginning  with  his  residence  in  England,  he  brought  together  at 
enormous  pains  and  expense  the  authenticated  copies  of  archives, 
family  papers,  and  personal  journals  written  by  hbtoric  per- 
sonages, whidi  now  constitute  an  invaluable  treasure  in  the  New 
York  public  library.  They  are  from  every  land  and  from  every 
people  with  which  American  origins  are  connected.  His  use  of 
this  material  was  not  always  according  to  accepted  standards. 
To  avoid  dryness  and  prolbrity  he  condensed  quotations,  and 
occasionally  employed  the  Thucydidean  method  of  abrid^ent 
or  representaUon  hi  place  of  fact  catalogues.  During  his  long 
life  enormous  strides  were  made  by  others  in  collecting  the 
materials  of  American  history,  and  while  in  the  main  he  kept 
pace  with  them  by  ruthless  revision,  yet  even  the  latest  edition 
of  his  work  disregards  some  minor  facts  which  others  knew  for 
th^  insertion  of  much  which  the  author  alone  knew. 

Bancroft's  imagination  and  enthusiasm  were  alike  exuberant. 
His  pages  abound  in  fine  and  acute  hisight.  His  generalizations 
are  vivid  and  enlightening.  He  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  true 
style,  frequently  rewriting  his  chapters,  and  sometimes  testing 
passages  of  philosophy  and  description  in  eight  different  forms. 
Yet  to  a  certain  extent  he  lacked  the  representative  power  and 
often  failed  to  conceal  his  art,  many  pages  ringing  with  artificial 
tones.  But,  after  making  all  allowances,  it  remains  true  that  he 
had  a  pefect  sense  of  proportion,  sound  maxims  and  thorough 
common-sense.  He  was  of  that  greatest  human  type:  a  man  of 
the  present,  valuing  justly  the  past  and  no  dreamer.  In  the 
nature  and  extent  .of  his  studies,  in  the  solidity  of  his  work,  and 
in  the  philosophic  spirit  which  animated  his  life  he  ranks  as  the 
foremost  historian  of  the  United  States,  and  as  an  American 
historian  lecoiul  to  none  of  his  European  contemporaries  !• 
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tlie  sane  6ne.    Hie  displayed  the  heroic,  e|>ic  value  of  American 

history,  its  unity  with  the  great  central  stream,  and  dispelled 

for  ever  the  extravagant  conceptions  of  a  sentimental  worid  just 

emerging  from  the  visionary  philosophy  of  the  i8th  century. 

See  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Ceorte  Bancroft 
(New  York.  1908).  (W.  M.  S.) 

BANCROFT,  HUBERT  HOWB  (1831-  ),  American  his- 
torical writer,  was  born  at.  Granville,  Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  May 
1832.  From  1852  to  1868  he  was  a  bookseller  in  San  Francisco. 
During  this  period  he  accumulated  a  great  library  of  historical 
material,  and  at  last  gave  up  business  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  publication  of  his  Native  'Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (5  vols. 
1874-1876),  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America  (21  yob. 
1882-1890),  and  other  works.  For  the  collection  of  data  he 
necessarily  relied  upon  the  laboiu^  <A  a  corps  of  assistants,  and 
the  publications  named  represent,  properly  speaking,  an  encyclo- 
paedia rather  than  a  unified  history;  but  as  a  storehouse  of 
material  their  value  is  great  and  is  likely  to  be  enduring.  In 
1905  Bancroft's  vast  collection  was  acquired  by  the  university 
of  California.  An  account  of  his  methods  of  work  is  given  in 
his  Literary  Industries    1890). 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD  (i  544-1610), archblshopof  Canterbury, 
was  bom  at  Farnworth  in  Lancashire  in  1 544.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  first  at  Christ's  College  and  afterwards  at  Jesus 
College.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1567  and  that  of  M.A.  in 
1570.  Ordained  about  that  time,  he  was  named  chaplain  to 
Richard  Cox,  then  bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  1575  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Teversham  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  next  year  he 
was  one  of  the  preachers  to  the  university,  and  in  1584  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom.  His  abilities, 
and  his  zeal  as  a  champion  of  the  church,  secured  him  rapid 
promotion.  He  graduated  B.D.  in  1580  and  D.t).  five  years 
later.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  and  in  1586  was  made  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission.  On  the  9th  of  February  1589  he  preached  at 
Paul's  Cross  a  sermon  on  x  John.iv.  i,  the  substance  of  which 
was  a  passionate  attack  on  the  Puritans.  He  described  their 
speeches  and  proceedings,  caricatured  their  motives,  denounced 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  set  forth  the 
divine  right  of  bishops  in  sudi  strong  language  that  one  of  the 
<^een's  councillors  held  it  to  amount  to  a  threat  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown.  In  the  following  year  Bancroft  was 
Bade  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's;  he  had  been  canon  of  West- 
minst^  since  1587.  He  was  chaplain  successively  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatton  and  Archbishop  Whitgift.  In  June  1597  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  London;  and  from  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  age  and  incapacity  for  business  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  he  was  virtually  invested  with  the  power  of  primate, 
and  had  the  sole  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among 
the  more  noteworthy  cases  which  fell  under  his  direction  were 
the  proceedings  against  "  Martin  Mar-Prelate,"  Thomas  Cart- 
wright  and  his  friends,  and  John  Penty,  whose  "seditious 
writings  "  he  caused  to  be  intercepted  and  given  up  to  the  lord 
keeper.  In  1600  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  with  others,  to 
Embden,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  English  and  the  Danes.  This  mission,  however, 
failed..  Bancroft  was  present  at  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  took  a  prominent  and  truculent  part  in  the  famotis  conference 
of  prelates  and  Presbyterian  divines  held*  at  Hampton  Court  in 
1604.  .  By  the  king's  desire  he  undertook  the  vindication  of  the 
practices  of  confirmation,  absolution,  private  baptism  and  lay 
excommunication;  he  urged,  but  in  vain,  the  retnforctment  of 
an  ancient  canon,  "  that  schismatics  are  not  to  be  heard  against 
bishops";  and  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans'  demand  for  certain 
iterations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  besought  the  king  that 
care  might  be  taken  for  a  praying  clergy;  and  that,  till  men  of 
learning  and  sufficiency  could  be  found,  godly  homilies  might  be 
read  and  their  number  increased.  In  March  1604  Bancroft,  on 
Whitgift's  death,  was  appointed  by  ro3ral  writ  president  of  con- 
vocation then  assembled;  and  he  there  presented  a  book  of 
canons  collected  by  himself.  It  was  adopted  and  received  the 
Toyal  approval,  but  was  stron^^y  oppoaed  and  set  aside  by 
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parliament  two  months  afterw&rck  tn  thie  foHowing  November 
he  was  elected  successor  to  Whitgift  in  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
He  continued  to  show  the  same  zeal  and  severity  as  before,  and 
with  so  much  success  that  Lord  Clarendon,  writing  in  his  praise, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "  if  Bancroft  had  lived,  he  would 
qutddy  have  extingiiished  all  that  fire  in  England  which  had 
been  kindled  at  Geneva."  He  was  as  lenient  with  the  offences 
of  the  orthodox  as  he  was  ri^d  in  suppressing  heresy  and  schism. 
In  1605  he  was  sworn  a  member  <A  tlk  privy  council.  The  same 
year  he  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  judges,  and  exhibited 
articles  of  complaint  against  them  before  the  lords  of  the 
council ;  but  these  complaints  were  overruled.  His  aim  was  really 
to  make  the  ecclesiastic^  courts  independent  of  the  law  by 
speciously  magnifying  the  royal  authority  over  them.  He 
enforced  discipline  and  exact  conformity  within  the  church  with 
an  iron  hand;  dnd  over  200  clergymen  were  deprived  of  their 
livings  for  disobedience  to  the  ex  animo  form  of  subscription.  In 
1608  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  One 
of  his  latest  public  acts  was  a  proposal  laid  before  pariiament  for 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  a  project  for  a  college 
of  controversial  divinity  at  Chelsea.  In  the  last  few  months  <A 
his  life  he  took  part  in  the  disciission  abont  the  consecration  of 
certain  Scottish  bishops,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of  his  advice 
that  they  were  consecrated  by  several  bbhops  of  the  English 
church.  By  this  act  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  church.  Bancroft  was  "  the  chief  overseer "  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  He  died  at  Lambeth  Pakce 
on  the  2nd  of  November  x6io.'  His  Uterary  remains  are  not 
extensive,  but  show  him  to  have  been  an  able  writer: 

BANCROFT,  SIR  SQUIRE  (1841-  ),  EngUsh  actor  and 
manager,  was  bom  near  London  on  the  14th  of  May  1841.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  x86i  at  Birmingham,  and  he 
played  in  the  provinces  with  success  for  several  years.  His  first 
London  appearance  was  in  1865  in  Wooler's  A  Winning  Hatard 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre  off  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
then  under  the  management  of  Effie  Marie  Wilton  (b.  1840), 
whom  he  married  in  1 868.  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft  were  associated 
in  the  production  of  all  the  Robertson  comedies: — Society  (1865), 
Ours  (1866),  Caste  (1867),  Play  (1868),  School  (1869)  and  M.P. 
(1870),  and,  after  Robertson's  death,  in  revivals  of  the  old 
comedies,  for  whidi  they  surrounded  themselves  with  an  ad^ 
miiable  company.  Lytton's  Money  (1872),  Boucicault's  London 
Assurance  (1877),  and  Diplomacy — an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Dorn^—mtn  among  their  premieres,  ythich  helped  to  make  the 
little  playhouse  famous.  The  Bancroft  management  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  development  of 
the  En^ish  stage,  and  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the  London 
interest  in  modem  drama.  In  1879  they  moved  to  the  Hay- 
market,  where  Sardou's  Odette  (for  which  they  engaged  Madame 
Modj^ika)  and  Pidora,  W.  S.  GUbert's  Sweethearts  and  Pinero's 
Lords  and  Commons,  with  revivals  of  previous  successes,  were 
among  their  productions.  Having  made  a  considerable  fortune, 
they  retired  in  1885,  but  Mr  Bancroft  (who  was  knighted  in  1897) 
joined  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  1889  to  play  the  abbi  Latour  in  a 
revival  of  Watts  PhUlips's  Dead  Heart. 

See  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  on  and  off  the  5/a2«. (188S),  and  The 
Bancrofts:  BecoUecHons  of  Sixty  Years  (1909),  by  themselves. 

BAND,  somethhig  which  "binds"  or  fastens  one  thing  to 
i&nother,  hence  a  cord,  rope  or  tic,  e.g.  the  straps  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  back  in  book-binding.  The  word  b  a  variant  of 
**  bond,"  and  is  from  the  stem  of  the  Teutonic  -bindan,  to  b{nd. 
From  the  same  source  comes  "  bend,"  properly  to  fasten  the 
string  to  the  bow^  so  as  to  a>nstrain  and  curve  it,  hence  to  make 
into  the  shape  of  a  "bent"  bow,  to  curve.  In  the  sense  of 
"strap,"  a  flat  strip  of  material,  properly  for  fastening  anything, 
,  the  word  is  ultimately  of  the  same  origin  but  comes  directly 
into  English  from  the  French  bonde.  In  architecture  the  term 
is  applied  to  a  sort  of  flat  frieze  or  fasda  running  horizontally 
round  a  tower  or  other  pikrts  of  a  building,  particulariy  the  base 
tables  in  perpendicular  work,  commonly  used  with  the  long 
shafts  characteristic  of  the  X3th  century.  It  generally  has  ft 
bold,  projecting'  nMtOd&ig  above  and  betow,  and  is  carved 
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•oraetimes  trhh  foliages,  but  in  geneml  with  cusp«d  dides  or 
quatrefoUs,  in  which  frequently  are  shields  of  arms. 

The  two  small  strips  of  lin^i,  worn  at  the  neck  as  part  of  legal, 
clerical  and  academic  drm,  are  known  as  "bands";  they  are 
the  survival  of  the  falling  cdlar  of  the  17th  century.  These 
bands  are  usually  of  white  linen,  but  the  secular  clergy  oi  the 
Roman  Church  wear  black  bands  edged  with  white.  The  light 
cardboard  or  chip  boxes  now  used  to  carry  millinery  were 
formerly  made  to  carry  the  neck-bands,  whence  th«  name  ol 
"band-box." 

In  the  sense  of  company  or  troop,  "  band  "  is  probably  also 
connected  with  bindant  to  bind.  It  came  into  English  from  the 
French.  The  meaning  seems  to  have  originated  in  Romanic, 
cf.  Italian,  ^>anish  and  Portuguese  handa^  and  thence  came 
into  Teutonic.  It  has  usually  been  taken  (see  Ducange,  Clou. 
S.V.  handa)  to  be  due  to  the  "  band  "  or  sash*  of  a  particular 
colour  worn  as  a  distinctive  mark  by  a  troop  of  severs.  Others 
refer  it  to  the  medieval  Latin  handuMt  banner,  a  strip  or  "  band  " 
of  cloth  fastened  to  a  pole.  In  this  sense  the  chief  application 
is  to  a  company  of  musicians  (see  Orchestra),  particularly 
when  used  in  armies  or  navies,  a  military  band. 

Military  Bands. — ^In  all  countries  biaids  are  organized  and 
maintained  in  each  infantry  regiment  or  battalion  if  the  latter 
is  the  unit.  The  strength  of  these  bands  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  their  instruments  vary  considerably,  as  also  do  the 
rank  and  status  of  the  bandmaster.  The  buglers  and  drummers 
belonging  to  the  companies  are-generalty  massed  under  the 
sergeant-drummer  and  on  the  march  play  alternately  with  the 
band.  In  action  the  British  custom  is  to  use  the  bandsmen  as 
stretcher-bearer^  but  on  the  continent  of  Eurqpe  Uie  bands  are 
as  far  as  possible  kq)t  in  hand  under  the  r^imental  commanders 
and  play  the  troops  into  acticm;  and  in  all  countries  the  available 
bands,  drums  and  bugles  are  ordered  to  play  during  the  final 
assault  The  training  of  bandmasters  for  the  British  service 
is  carried  out  at  Kneller  Hall,  Hounslow,  an  institution  founded 
in  1857  and  placed  under  direct  contr^  of  the  war  office  in 
1867.  The  average  strength  of  the  various  classes  of  instrument 
in  the  band  of  a  British  Une  regiment  has  been  stated  as — 
twenty  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassocms,  four  horns,  eifi^t 
saxhorns,  six  trumpets  and  comets,  three  trombones,  two 
drums.  The  buyers  and  drui^mers  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
of  each  per  company.  The  saxophone,  which  is  the  character- 
istic instrument  of  military  bands  in  other  countries,  has  not 
found  favour  with  the  British  authorities.  Another  specially 
military  instrument,  universal  in  the  Russian  army  anid  more 
or  less  common  to  others,  is  the  so-called  "  Jingling  Johimy,"  a 
frame  of  small  bells  that  is  sharply  shaken  in  the  accented  parts 
of  the  music.  The  "  glockenspiel "  b  also  fairly 'common.  The 
peculiar  instrument  of  Scottish  regiments  is  the  bagpipes. 
Cavalry,  and  more  rarely  artillery  corps  in  the  various  armies, 
have  small  bands.  The  mounted  arms,  however,  have  little 
need  of  music  as  compared  with  the  inJEantry,  the  order  and 
ease  of  whose  marching  powers  are  immensdiy  enhanced  by  the 
music  of  a  good  regimental  band.  In  the  navies  d  various 
countries  bands  are  maintained  on  board  flag-ships  and  sometimes 
on  board  other  large  ships. 

BANDA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  hi  the  AUahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  near  the  right 
bank  d  the  river  Ken,  95  m.  S.  W.  of  Allahabad.  Th^  population 
in  X901  was  22,^$,  The  town  possesses  65  mosques  and  x68 
Hindu  temples.  It  was  formerly,  but  U  no  longer,  a  military 
cantonment. 

The  district  is  the  most  barren  and  backward  portioQ  of  the 
province. .  It  contains  an  area  of  3061  sq.  m.  In  some  parts  it 
rises  into  irregular  uplands  and  elevated  plains,  interspersed 
with -detached  rocks  of  i^ihite*,  in  others  it  sinks  into  marshy 
lowlands,  which  frequenUy  ranain  under  water  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  sloping  country  00  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  is  full 
of  ravines.  To  the  S.E.  the  Vindhya  chain  of  hills, takes  iu 
origin  in  a  low  range  not  exceeding  500  ft.  in  height,  and  forming 
a  natural  boundaiy  of  the  district  in  that  direction.  The 
principal  fiver  of  the  district  is  the  Jnmnik,  which  flows  from 


north-west  to  south-east,  along  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  district, 
for  13$  m.  In  190Z  the  population  was  631,058,  showing  a 
decrease  of  xx  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  effects  of  famine. 
The  black  soil  of  the  district  yields  crops  of  which  the  principal 
are  millet,  other  food-grains,  pulse,  rice,  cotton  and  oil-seeds. 
Banda  cotton  enjoys  a  high  repute  in  the  niArkct.  A  branch 
railway  from  Manikpur  to  Jhansi  traverse  the  length  of  the 
district,  which  is  also  crossed  by  the  East  Indian  main  line  to 
Jubbulpore. 

Banda,  which  forms  one  of  the  districts  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Bundclkhand,  has  formed  an  arena  of  contention 
for  the  successive  races  who  have  struggled  for  the  sovereignty 
of  India.  Kalinjar  town,  then  the  capital,  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  a.d.  1023;  in  1196  it  was 
taken  by  Kutab-ud-din,  the  general  of  Muhammad  Ghori;  in 
^545  hy  Sherc  Shah,  who,  however,  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  assault  About  the  year  1735  the  raja  of  Kalin jar's  territory, 
including  the  present  district  of  Banda,  was  bequeathed  to 
Baji  Rao,  the  Mahratta  peshwa;  and  from  the  Mahrattas  it 
passed  by  the  treaties  of  1802-1803  to  the  Company.  At  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny  the  district,  which  was  poverty-stricken  and 
over^taxed,  joined  the  rebek.  The  town  of  Banda  was  recovered 
by  General  Whitlock  on  tlie  20th  of  April  185S.  The  fiscal 
system  was  remodelled,  and  the  district  has  since  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  pro^>crity  only  interrupted  by  famine. 

BANDA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  consisting 
of  three  chief  and  several  lesser  islands  in  the  Banda  Sea,  south 
of  Ceram,  belonging  to  the  residency  of  Ambojrna.  The  main 
islands  are  Great  Banda  or  Li^ntor;  Banda  Neira  to  its  north; 
Gunong  Api,  west  of  Banda  Neira;  Wai  or  Ai  still  farther  west, 
with  Run  on  its  south-west;  Pisang,  north  of  Gunong  Api; 
and  Suwangi,  north-west  again.  The  total  land  area  is  about 
16  sq.  m.  A  volcanic  formation  b  apparent  in  Lontor,  a  sickle- 
shi4>ed  islahd  which,  with  Neira  and  Gunong  Api,  forms  part 
of  the  circle  of  a  crater.  The  arrangement  is  comparable  with 
Santorin  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Gunong  Api  (Fire  Mountain),  2200 
ft.  high,  is  an  active  volcano,  and  its  eruptions  and  earthquakes 
have  frequently  broui^t  destruction,  as  notably  in  1852,  when 
the  damage  was  chiefly  due  to  a  huge  wave  of  the  sea.  Banda, 
the  chief  town,  on  Neira,  is  a  pleasant  settlement,  commanded 
by  two  Dutch  forts  of  the  early  1 7th  century,  Nassau  and  Beljgica. 
The  largest  island,  Lontor,  was  found  too  unhealthy  to  be  the  site 
of  the  prindpal  settlement;  but  the  climate  of  the  islands 
general^,  though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  In  the  space  between 
Lontor,  Neira  and  Gunong  Apt  there  is  a  good  harbour,  lyith 
entrances  on  either  side,  which  enaUe  vessels  to  enter  on  either 
of  the  monsoons.  Between  Gunong  Api  and  Neira  there  is  a 
third  channel,  but  it  is  navigable  for  smaU  vessels  only.  The 
principal  articles  of  commerce  in  the  Fanda  group  are  nutmegs 
and  mace.  The  nutmeg  is  indigenous.  The  native  population 
having  been  deared  off  by  the  Dutch,  the  plantations  were  worked 
by  slaves  and  convicts  till  the  emancipation  of  i860.  The  intro- 
duction of  Malay  and  Chinese  labourers  subsequently  took  place. 
The  pbnUtions  {ferken)  were  originally  held  by  the  cooquerersof 
the  natives,  the  government  monopolizing  the  produce  at  a  fixed 
rate;  but  in  1873  the  government  monopoly  was  abolished. 
Tlw  production  amounts  annually  to  neariy  1,500,000  lb  of 
nutmegs,  and  550,000  tt>  of  mace.  The  nutm^  are  grown, 
in  accordance  with  natural  omditions,  under  the  shade  of 
other  troes,  usually  the  canari,  Jalti  or  jatti  wood  is  cultivated 
on  Che  small  island  of  Roaingen.  The  total  population  d  the 
Uaads  is  about  9500,  of  which  some  7000  are  descendants  of 
the  natives  bitroduced  as  slaves  from  neighbouring  islands^  and 
are  Christians  or  Mahommedans. 

The  Banda  Islands  were  discovered  and  am^exed  by  the 
Portuguese  Antonio  D'Abreu  in  151  a;  bit  in  the  beginning  of 
the  X7th  centuiy  his  countrymen  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch. 
In  x6o8  the  British  buih  a  factory  on  Wai,  which  was  demolished 
by  the  Dutch  as  soon  as  the  English  vessel  left.  Shortly  after, 
however,  Banda  Neira  and  Lontor  were  resigned  by  the  natives 
to  the  British,  and  in  1620  Run  and  Wai  were  added  to  their 
dominions;  but  in  spiu  of  treaties  into  which  tb^  had  entered 
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the  Dutch  attacked  and  expelled  their  British  rivals.  In  1654 
they  were  compelled  by  Cromwell  to  restore  Run,  and  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna;  but  the  English 
settlers  not  being  adequately  supported  from  home,  the  island 
was  retaken,  by  the  Dutch  in  1664.  They  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  until  2796,  when  the  Banda  Islands  were  taken 
by  the  British.  They  were  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
hi  the  year  1800,  again  captured,  and  finally  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  concluded  in  18x4. 

BANDAH A,  or  Bandanna,  a  word  probably  derived  through 
the  Portuguese  from  the  liindustani  bdndJttiHf  which  signified 
a  primitive  method  of  obtaining  an  effect  in  dyeing  by  tying 
vp  doUi  in  different  places  to  prevent  the  particular  parts  from 
receiving  the  dye.  The  name  was^ven  to  richly  coloured  silk 
handkerchiefs  produced  by  this  process^  of  which  bright  cdours 
were  characteristic.  Bandanas  are  now  commonly  noade  of  cotton 
and  produced  in  Lancashire,  whence  th^r  are  exprnted.  The 
effect  is  also  produced  by  a  regular  process  in  calico  printing, 
in  which  the  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the  cdour. 

BANDEUER,  ADOLPH  FRANCIS  ALPHONSB  (1840-  ), 
American  archaeologist,  was  bom  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  on  the 
6(h  of  August  1840.  When  a  youth  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States.  After  1880  he  devoted  himself  to  archaeological  and 
ethnological  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  south-western  United 
States,  Mexico  and  South  America.  Beginning  his  studies  in 
Sonora  (Mexico),  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  he  made  himself 
the  leading  authority  on  the  history  of  thb  regicm,  and— with 
F.  H.  Gushing  and  his  successors — one  <rf  the  leading  authorities 
on  its  prehistoriccivilizatloo.  In  1892  he  abandcmed  this  field  (or 
Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  where  be  continued  ethnological* 
archaeological  and  lustoricad  investigations.  In  the  first  field 
he  was  in  a  part  of  his  work  coniaccted  with  the  Hemenway 
Archaeological  Expedition  and  in  the  second  worked  for  Henry 
ViUani  of  New  York,  and  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoiy  of  the  same  dty.  Bandelier  has.  shown  tlw  falsity  of 
various  historical  myths,  notab^  in  his  conclusions  reelecting 
the  Inca  civilization  of  Peru.  His  publications  indude:  three 
studies  "  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans,"  "  On  the  Distribution  and  Tenure  of  Lands  and  the 
Customs  with  reelect  to  Inheritance  among  the  Andent 
Mexicans,"  and  "  On  the  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of 
Government  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  "  (Harvard  University, 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology* 
Annual  Reports,  1877,  1878,  1879);  HistorUal  Introduction  to 
Studies  among  the  Sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  and  Report 
on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos  (18S1);  Report  of  an  Archaeo- 
logical Tour  in  Mexico  in  jS8i  (1884);  Final  Retort  of  Invest iga^ 
lions  among  the  Indians  of  the  South-western  United  States  (1890- 
1893,  3  vols.);  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  South-western 
Portion  of  the  United  States  carried  on  mqvUy  in  the  years  from 
1880  to  t88§  (1890), — all  these  in  the  Papers  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  American  Series,  constituting  vols,  i.-v.; 
"The  Romantic  School  of  American  Archaeologists"  (New 
York  Historical  Sodety,  1885);  The  Gilded  Man  (B  Dorado) 
and  other  Pictures  of  the  Spanish  Occupancy  of  America  (1893); 
and  a  report  On  the  Relative  Antiquity  of  Ancient  Peruvian 
Burials  (American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Bulletin,  v.  jc^ 
1904).  H?  also  edited  The  Journey  of  A  Ivor  Nufla  Cabeu  de  Vaca 
,  .  .  from  Florida  to  the  Pacifii,  1^28-1^36  (1905)^  translated 
into  Engh'sh  by  his  wife. 

BAHDELLO,  MATTEO  (1480-1562),  Italian  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Castdnuovo,  near  Tortona,  about  the  year  1480.  He  received 
a  veiy  careful  education,  and  entered  the  church,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  prosecuted  his  theological  course  with  great 
seal.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Mantua,  and  superintended 
the  education  of  the  celebrated  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  in  whose 
honour  he  composed  a  long  poem-  The  decisive  battle  of  Pavia, 
which  gave  Lombardy  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  compelled 
Bandello  to  fly;  his  house  at  Milan  was  burnt  and  his  property 
confiscated.  He  took  refuge  with  Cesare  Fregoso,  an  Italian 
general  in  the  French  service,  whom  he  accompanied  into  France. 
In  i$$o  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  0^  Agen,  a  town  in  which 


he  resided  for  many  yeaift  before  his  death  in  1563.  Banddlo 
wrote  a  number  of  poems,  but  his  fame  rests  entirdy  upon  his 
extensive  collection  of  NoveUe,  or  tales  (1554, 1573),  which  have 
been  extremely  popular.  They  bdong  to  that  spedes  of  literature 
of  which  Boccaccio's  I^ecameron  and  the  queen  of  Navarre's 
Heptatneron  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known  examples.  The 
conumm  migin  <A  them  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  French 
fabliaux,  thou^  some  well-known  tales  are  evidently  Eastern, 
and  others  dassical.  Bandello's  novds  are  esteemed  the  best 
of  those  written  in  imitation  of  the  De^<m€ron,  though  Italian 
critics  find  fault  with  them  for  negligence''&nd  indegance  of  style. 
They  have  little  value  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  and 
many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  the  grossest  obscenity.  Histori- 
cally, luMirever,  th^  are  of  no  little  interest,  not  only  from  the 
insight  into  the  sodal  life  of  the  period  which  they  afford,  but 
from  the  importxmt  influence  they  exercised  on  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  stories  on  which  Shakespeare  based  sever&l  of  his 
plays  were  suj^lied  by  Banddlo,  probably  through  Belleforest 
or  Paynter. 

BANDER  ABBln'(also'  BtNDEB  Abbas,  and  other  forms), 
a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Perisan  Gulf  in 
27*^  ix'  N.,  and  56"  17'  E.,  forming  part  of  the  administrative 
division  of  the  "  Persian  Gulf  ports,"  whose  governor  resides  at 
Bushire.  It  has  a  population  of  about  zo,ooo,  an  insalubrious 
dimate  and  bad  water. 

Bander  Abbftsi  was  called  Gombnm  (Gombroon,  Gamaroon; 
Cambarfto,  Comorfto  of  Portuguese  writers)  until  1622,  when 
it  received  its  present  name  (the  "port  of  Abbas")  in 
honour  of  the  reigning  shah.  Abbas  L,  who  had  eq>elled  the 
Portuguese  in  1614,  and  destroyed  the  fort  built  by  them  in 
x6ij2.  The  English,  however,  were  permitted  to  buUd  a  factory 
there,  and  about  1620  the  Dutch  obtained  the  same  privilei^.  On 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Hormuz  (Ormus)  in  1622  by  the 
English  and  Persians  a  large  portion  of  its  trade  was  transferred 
to  Bander  Abb&si.  During  the  remainder  of  the  17th  century 
the  traffic  was  considerable,  but  in  the  ^8th  prosperity  declined 
and  most  of  the  trade  was  removed  to  Bushire.  In  1759  the 
English  factory  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  and  though 
afterwards  re-established  it  has  long  been  abandoned.  The 
ruins  of  the  factoiy  and  other  buildings  lie  west  of  the  present 
town.  About  1740  Nadir  Shah  granted  the  town  and  district 
with  the  fort  of  Shianul  and  the  town  of  Minftb,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Kishm,  Hormuz  (Orxnus)  and  Lfirak,  to  the  Arab  tribe 
of  the  Beni  Ma'lni  in  retum  for  a  payment  c4  a  yearly  rent  or 
tribute.  About  40  y^rs  later  Sultan  bin  Ahmad,  the  ruler  of 
Muscat,  having  been  appealed  to  for  aid  by  the  Arab  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  against  Persian  misrule,  occupied  the  town, 
and  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Persian  government  confirming 
him  in  his  possession  on  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  yearly 
rent  of  a  few  thousand  tomans.  The  islands  were  considered 
to  be  the  property  of  Muscat.  In  1852  the  Persians  expcUed 
the  Muscat  authorities  from  Bander  Abb&si  and  its  district, 
but  retired  when  Muscat  agreed  to  pay  an  increased  rent.  By 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Persia  and  Muscat  in  1856  it  was 
stipulated  that  Bander  AbbSsi  town  and  district  and  the  islands 
were  to  be  considered  Persian  territory  and  leased  to  Muscat 
at  an  annual  rent  of  14,000  tomans  (£6000).  The  treaty  was 
to  have  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  but  in  1866  the  Persians 
took  advantage  of  the  assassination  of  Seyed  Thuweini.  the 
sultan  of  Muscat,  to  instal  as  governor  of  Bander  Abbfisi  and 
district  a  nominee  of  thdr  own  who  agreed  to  pay  a  rent  of 
20,000  tomans  per  annum.  Further  difficulties  arising  between 
Persia  and  Muscat,  and  the  ruler  of  the  latter,  then  in  possession 
of  a  powerful  fleet,  threatening  to  blockade  Bander  AbbSsi,  the 
Persian  government  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  lease  was  renewed  for  another  eight  years 
upon  payment  of  30,000  tomans  per  annum  (then  about  £1 2,000). 
This  was  in  1868.  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  sultan  of 
Muscat  was  expelled  by  a  successful  revolt,  and  the  Persian 
government,  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  lease  allowing  them 
to  cancel  the  contract  if  a  conqueror  obtained  possession  of 
Muscat,  installed  their  own  governor  at  Bander  Abbftsi  and 
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of  Au^tus,'at  that  time  diunterred  from  the  ruins  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  was  described  by  Bandini  in  a  learned  lolio  volume  De 
Ohdisco  Augusti.  Shortly  after  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome 
OD  account  of  his  health  and  returned  to  Florence,  wh^re  he  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  to  the 
public  by  the  abb£  Marucelli.  in  1756  he  was  preferred  by  the 
emperor  to  a  prebend  at  Florence,  and  appointed  principal 
librarian  to  the  Laurentian  library.  During  forty-four  years  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  situation,  and  died  in 
1800,  generally  esteemed  and  regretted.  On  his  deathbed  be 
founded  a  public  school,  and  bequeathed  the'remainder  of  his 
fortune  to  other  charitable  purposes.  The  most  important  of  his 
numerous  works  are  the  Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Craec.f  Lai.,  lUxL, 
Bib.,  Laurent.,  8  vols  ( 1 767-Z7^8>,  and  the  Vita  6  Lettered*  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  1745. 

BANDOLIER,  or  Bandoleer  (from  Fr.  bandouliire, 
ital.  bandoliera,  a  little  band),  a  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder, 
particularly  by  soldiers  to  carry  cartridges.  In  the  1 7  th  centimr 
wooden  cases  were  hung  to  the  belt  to  contain  powder  charges. 
The  modern  bandolier  carries  the  cartridges  either  in  loops  sewn 
to  the  belt,  or  in  small  pouches,  similarly  attached,  containing 
strips  of  several  cartridges.  It  has  been  extensively  adopted  in 
the  Britbh  army,  especially  for  mounted  troops. 

BANDON,  or  Bandonbridce,  a  market-town  of  county  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  the  south-east  parliamentary  division,  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bandon. 
Pop.  (1901)  2830.  It  is  20  m.  S.W.  of  the  dty  of  Cork  by 
the  Cork,  Banddn  &  South  Coast  railway.  It  is  an  important 
agricultural  centre  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries  and 
flour-mills.  The  open  park  of  Castk  Bernard  (earl  of  Bandon), 
on  the  riverside,  is  attractive,  and  2  m.  below  Bandon  on  the 
river  is  Innishannon,  the  head  of  navigation.  Bandon  was  founded 
early  in  the  1 7  th  century  by  Richard  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork,  and  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  and  thereafter  one  to  the  Imperial  pcu'liament  until 
1885.  After  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by  the  Irish  in  1689, 
Bandon  long  resisted  the  admission  of  Catholic  inhabitants. 

BANEBERRY,  or  Herb  Christopher,  popular  names  for 
Adaea  spicala  (nat.  ord.  Ranunculaceae),  a  poisonous  herb  with 
long-staUccd  compound  leaves,  small  white  flowers  and  bl^ ck 
berries,  foimd  wild  in  copses  in  limestone  districts  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
zone.  ■ 

BANfo  (Banner,  Banier)^  JOHAM  (1596-1641),  Swedish 
soldier  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  born  at  Djursholm  Castle 
on  the  23rd  of  June  1596.  Entering  the  Swedish  army,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  with  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  had  reached  high  rank  when,  in  1630,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
landed  in  Germany.  As  one  of  the  king's  chief  subordinates, 
Baner  served  in  the  campaign  of  north  Germany,  and  at  the 
first  battle  of  Breitenfeld  he  led  the  right  wing  of  Swedish  horse. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Augsburg  and  of  Munich,  and 
rendered  conspicuous  service  at  the  Lech  and  at  DonauwOrth. 
At  the  unsuccelfiful  assault  on  Wallenstcin's  camp  bt  th^  Alte 
Vcste  Ban^r  received  s  wound,  and,  soon  afterwards^  when 
Gustavus  marched  towards  Ldtzen,  his  general  was  left  in  com- 
mand in  the  west,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  general 
Aldringer.  Two  years  later,  as  Swedish  field-marshal,  Ban£r, 
with  16,000  men,  entered  Bohemia,  tind,  combined  with  the 
Saxon  army,  marched  on  Prague.  But  the  complete  defeat  of 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  in  the  first  battle  of  Ndrdlingen  stopped 
bb  victorious  advance.  After  this  event  the  peace  of  Prague 
placed  the  Swedish  army  in  a  very  precarious  position,  but  the 
victories  won  by  the  united  forces  of  Ban^,  Wrangel  and 
Torstensson,  at  Kyritz  and  Wittstock  (4th  Oct.  1636),  restored 
the  paramount  influence  of  Sweden  in  central  Germany.  Even 
the  thr«ie  combined  armies,  however,  were  decidedly  inferior 
in  force  to  those  they  defeated,  and  in  1637  Ban6r  was  completely 
anable  to  make  headway  against  the  enemy>  Rescuing  with 
great  difficulty  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Torgau,  he  retreated 
beyohd'the  Oder  into  Pmnerania.  •  In  1639,  however,  he  again 
overran  northern  Germany,  defeated  the  SaXons  at  Chemnita 


and  invaded  Bohemia  Uself.  The  winter  of  1640-1641  Ban6r 
spent  in  the  west.  His  last  achievement  was  an  audacious 
coup^-main  on  the  Danube.  Breaking  camp  in  mid- winter  (a 
very  rare  event  in  the  17th  century)  he  united  with  the  French 
under  the  comte  de  Gu6briant  and  surprised  Regensburg, 
where  the  diet  was  sitting.  Only  the  break-up  of  the  ice  pre- 
vented the  capture  of  the  place.  Banir  thereupon  had  to 
retreat  to  Halberstadt.  Here,  on  the  loth  of  May  164T,  he 
died,  after  designating  Torstensson  as  his  successor.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men,  who  bore  his  body  with  them  on  the 
field  of  W&lfenbuttel.  Ban6r  was  regarded  as  the  best  of 
Gustavus's  generals,  and  tempting  offers  (which  he  refused) 
were  made  him  by  the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  enter  his 
service.    His  son  received  the  dignity  of  count. 

See  BatUn  BreftiU  Axd  OxensHemd  (Stockholm,  1893);  B.  P.  von 
Chemnitz,  KSniglichen  Sckwedscher  in  DeuUchland  g^UhrUn  Kriegs; 
Martin  Veibull,  Sveriges  Storkedsted  (Stockholm.  1881):  Lun»biad. 
Johan  Banir  (Stockholm,  1823);  Ardwisson,  TriUioariga  Krigets 
maerkmurdigaste  personer  (Stockholm,  1861).. 

BANFF,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport  and 
capital  of  Banffshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  7161.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  high  ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Deveron,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  railway.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its 
first  charter  having  been  granted  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1163,  and 
further  jmVileges  were  conferred  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1324  and 
Robert  II.  in  1372.  Of  the  old  castle  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  in 
which  Archbishop  Sharp  was  bom,  scarcely  a  trace  remains; 
but  upon  its  ^te  was  erected  the  modern  Banff  Castle,  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Seafield.  The  chief  public  edifices  include  the 
coui^ty  buildings;  torwn  hall,  surmounted  by  a  spire  100  ft. 
high';  Chalmers  hospital  (founded  by  Alexander  Chalmers  of 
Clunie,  a  merchant  and  shipowner  of  the  town) ;  a  masonic  hall 
of  tasteful  design;  and  the  academy,  a  modern  structure  in 
the  Grecian  style,  to  which  there  is  attached  an  extensive 
museum,  containing  examples  of  the  early  mechanical  genius 
of  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer.  Of  the  museum,  which 
originally  bdonged  to  the  defunct  Banff  Institution  and  was 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  town  council,  Thomas  Edward— 
the  "working  naturalist,**  whose  life  was  so  sympathetically 
written  by  Samuel  Smiles — was  curator  for  a  few  years.  The 
principal  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  leather,  rope  and 
saib,  and  there  are  also  breweries,  dbtiUeries,  iron  foundries, 
brick-yards  and  timber-yards,  besides  some  ship-building.  The 
fishing  trade  b  also  important.  The  exports  mainly  consbt  of 
grain,  cattle,  fish,  dairy  produce  and  potatoes;  the  imports  of 
coal  and  timber.  There  b  a  railway  station  at  Bridge  of  Banff 
communicating^  via  Invcramsay,  with  Aberdeen,  and  another 
at  the  harbour,  communicating  with  Portsoy  and  Kdth.  The 
burgb  b  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  provost  and  council,  and 
unites  with  Macduff,  Elgin,  Cullen,  Inverurie,^  Kinfcore  and^ 
Peterhead  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The  Cassie 
Qift  arose  out  of  a  bequest  by  Alexander  Cassie  of  London,  a 
native  of  Banff,  who  left  £20,000  to  the  poor  of  the  town — the 
interest  being  divided  twice  a  year.  Duff  House,  immediately 
adjoining  the  town,  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Fife.  It  was  built 
in  1740-1745,  after  designs  by  Robert  Adam,  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
The  duke  of.  Cumberland  rest^  here  on  the  way  to  Culloden. 
The  house  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  and  an  interesting 
armoury.  The  park  b  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference.  The 
house,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  park  immediately 
surrounding  it  (about  140  acres),  was  presented  to  the  towns  of 
Banff  and  Macdufi'  by  the  duke  of  Fife  in  November  1906. 

BANFFSHIRE,  a  north-eastern  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Moray  Firthi  E.  and  S.  by  Aberdeenshire,  and  W.  by 
Elgin  and  Inverness.  It  has  an  area  of  403,364  acres,  or  633I 
sq.  m.  The  surface  b  diversified.  The  northern  half  b  mostly 
a  fine,  open,  undulating  country  of  ridi,  Inghly-cuttivated  soil. 
The  southern  b  mountainous,  but  extensive  farms  are  found  in 
its  fertile  glens.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  thick  with  forests, 
some  present*  beautiful  intermixture  Of  rock  and  copse,  while 
others  are  covered  with  brown  heaih.  The  principal  mountalm 
are  all  in  the  soutb;  among  them  are  Cairngorm,  on  the  eonfinet 
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BAlfFF7»  DBZSO  iDesxcntus),  Bason  {184^  ),Hungii- 
rian  statesman,  the  son  of  Baron  Daniel  B&nffy  and  Anna 
GyArfis,  was  born  at  Rlausenburg  on  the  28th  of  October  1843, 
and  educated  at  the  Berlin  and  Leipeig  universities.  As 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Belsd-Szolnok,  chief  captain  of 
KOv&r  and  curator  of  the  Calvinistic  diurch  of  Transylvania, 
B&nfiFy  exercised  considerable  political  influence  outside  parfia- 
ment  from  1875  onwards,  but  his  public  career  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1892,  when  he  became  spesikia  <^  the  house  of 
deputies.  As  q>eaker  he  continued,  however,  to  be  a  party-man 
([he  had  always  been  a  member  of  the  left-centre  or  government 
party)  and  materially  assisted  the  government  by  his  ruUngs. 
He  was  a  stringent  adversary  of  the  radicals,  and  caused  some 
sensation  by  absenting  himself  from  the  capital  on  the  occasion 
-of  Kossuth's  funeral  on  the  zst  of  April  1894.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1895,  the  king,  after  the  fall  of  the  S£611  ministry, 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  His  programme, 
in  brief,  was  the  carrying  through  of  the  church  reform  laws 
with  all  due  regard  to  clerical  susceptibilities,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Composition  of  1867,  whilst  fully  guaranteeing  the 
predomiimnce  of  Hungary.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
remaining  ecclesiastical  bills  through  the  Upper  House,  despite 
the  vehement  oi^>osition  of  the  papal  nunde  Agliardi,  a  triumph 
which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Kaln6ky,  the  minister  for  foreign 
fffairs,  but  greatly  strengthened  the  ministry  in  Hungary.  In 
the  ensuing  elections  of  1896  the  government  won  a  gigantic 
majority.  The  drastic  electoral  methods  of  B&nffy  had,  however, 
contributed  somewhat  to  this  result,  and  the  corrupt  practices 
were  the  pretext  for  the  fierce  o{^>osition  in  the  House  which  he 
henceforth  had  to  encounter,  thou^  the  measures  whidi  he 
DOW  introduced  (the  Honved  Officers'  Schoob  BUI)  would,  in 
normal  drcurostances,  have  been  received  with  genera]  enthuu- 
asm.  B&nffy's  resoluteness  enabled  fafm  to  weather  aU  these 
storms,  and  his  subsequent  negotiations  with  Austria  as  to  the 
quota  and  commerdal  treaties,  to  the  considtiable  political 
advantage  of  Hungary,  even  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  live  at  ^ 
peace  with  the  opposition.  But  in  z€98  the  oppodtion,  now 
animated  by  personal  hatred,  took  advantage  of  the  ever- 
increasing  dU&culties  o£  the  government  in  the  negotiations 
with  Austria,  and  refused  to  pass  the  budget  till  a  definite 
understanding  had  been:  arrived  at.  They  refu^  rto  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  dismissal  of  B&nffy,  and 
passion  ran  so  high  that  on  the;  3rd  of  January  i^  B&nffy 
fought  a  duel  with  his  most  bitter  opponent,  Hor&nszky.  On 
the  26th  of  February  B&nffy  resigned,  to  sstve  the  country 
from  its  "ex-lex,"  or  unconstitutional  ^tuation;  he  was> 
decorated  by  the  king'knd  received  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
of  Buda.  Subsequently  he  contributed  to  overthrow  the 
Stephen  TIsza  administration,  and  in  May  1905  joined  the 
Kossuth  ministry. 

See  article  "  B&nffy,"  by  Marczalt,  in  Pallas  Nagy  Lexikona, 
Kot  17.  Tr.  N»3.) 

BANG,  HERMANN  JOACHIM  (1858-  ),  Danish  author,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  island  of  Zealand.  When  he  was 
twenty  he  published  two  volumes  of  critical  essays  on  the  realistic 
movement.  In  1880  he  published  his  novel  HaablOse  Slaegter 
C"  Families  without  hope  "),  which  at  once  aroused  attention. 
After  some  time  spent  in  travd  and  a  successful  lecturing  tour 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  he  settled  in  Copenhagen,  and  produced 
a  scries  of  novels  and  collections  of  short  stories,  which  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  Scandinavian  novelists.  Among  his 
more  famous  stories  are  Faedra  (1883)  and  Tine  (1889).  The 
latter  won  for  its  author  the  friendship  of  Ibsen  and  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  Jonas  Lie.  Among  his  other  works  are: — 
Del  kvidc  Hus  (The  White  House,  1898),  Excmtriske  Novcller 
(1885),  SlUU  EksisUiizer  (1886),  Liv  og  Ddd  (Life  and  Death, 
1899),  EngUn  Michael  (1902),  a  volume  of  poems  (1889)  and  of 
recollections  (Ti  Aar,  1891).* 

BANGALORE,  a  city  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  native  state 
of  Mysore,  and  the  largest  British  cantonment  in  the  south  of 
India.  It  is  3 113  ft  above  the  sea,  and  219  m.  W.  of  Madras  by 
tiiL    Pop.  (1901)  69,447.    The  fotmdation  of  the  present  fort 


was  laid  by  a  descendant  of  Kempe-Gonde,  a  husbandman  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  who,  probably  in  ^e  i6th  century,  had 
left  his  native  village  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  the  wadeyar  of  that 
place,  and  settled  on  a  ^>ot  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Bangaloro.! 
To  the  peaceful  occupation  of  a  farmer  he  added  that  of  a  warrior, 
and  his  first  expldt  was  the  conquest  of  this  place,  where,  and  at 
Savendiug,  his  famOy  subsequently  erected  fortresses.  Banga- 
lore, with  other  possessions,  was,  however,  wrested  from  them  by 
Bijapur.  Somewhat  later  we  find  it  enumerated  among  the 
jaglrs  of  Sbahji,  father  of  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratu 
sway;  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  in  the  service  of  the 
Bijapur  state,  that  adventurer  seemed  to  have  fixed  his  residence 
there.  It  apptm  to  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  Venkaji, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shahji-,  but  he  having  occupied  Tanjore, 
deemed  Bangalore  toodi8tant,e^>eciaIlyimderthedrcumstances 
of  the  times,  to  be  safe.  He  accordingly,  in  1687^  entered  into  s 
bargain  for  its  sale  to  Chikka  Deva,  raja  of  Mysore,  for  three 
lakhs  of  rupees;  but  before  it  could  be  completed,  Kasim  Khan, 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Aurangteb,  marched  upon  the  place 
and  entered  it  almost  without  resistance.  This  event,  however, 
had  no  other  result  than  to  transfer  the  stipulated  price  from  one 
vendor  to  another;  for  that  general,  not  coveting  the  possessioa, 
immediatdy  delivered  it  over  to  Chikka  Deva  on  payment  of  the 
three  lakhs.  In  1758,  Nanjinj,  the  powerful  minister  of  the 
raja,  caused  Bangalore  to  be  granted,  as  aLJagir  or  fief,  to  Hyder 
Ali,  afterwards  usurper  of  Mysore,  who  greatly  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  fort,  which,  in  1760,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Seringapatam',  served  as  his  refuge  from  destruction.  The  fort 
formed  the  traditional  scene  of  the  first  captivity  of  Sir  David 
Baird  after  BaOUe^s  defeat  at  Perambakam  in  x  78a  The  prisoo 
cell  of  Sir  David  and  his  fdlow-captive  is  from  12  to  x  $  ft.  square, 
with  so  low  a  roof  that  a  man  can  scarcdy  stand  upright  in  it. 
In  1791  it  was  stormed  by  a  British  army  commanded  by  Lord 
ComwalU^  In  1799  the  district  was  included  by  the  treaty  of 
Seringapatam  within  the  territory  of  the  restored  raja  of  Mysore. 
It  formed  the'  headquarters  of  the  British  administration  of 
Mysore  from  1831  to  x88x.  When  die*  state  of  Mysore  was 
restored  to  its  n|s  in  1881,  the  dvil  and  military  sUtion  of 
Bangalore  was  permanently  reserved  under  British  jurisdiction 
as  an  "  assigned  tract."  It  hM  an  area  of  13  sq.  m.,  and  had  in 
190X  a  population  of  89,599,  showing  a  decrease  of  xo%  in  the 
decade,  due  to  plague.  Bangalore  is  the  headquartcn  of  a 
military  district,  its  elevation  rei;dering  it  healthy  for  British 
troops,  with  accommodation  for  a  strong  force  of  aU  arms  and, 
an  arsenal  in  the  old  fort  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  ift' 
the  9th  division  of  the  Indian  army.  A  considerable  number  of 
European  pensioners  reside  here.  Here  fo  a  modem  palace  for 
the  maharaja.  'There  is  an  aided  Roman  Catholic  college, 
besides  many  scho(^  for  Europeans.  A  permanent  water-supply 
has  been  introduced  and  there  is  a  complete  system  of  drainage. 
Bangalore  is  an  important  railway  centre.  There  are  several 
cotton  mills.  The  dty  suffered  severely  from  plague  in  1899 
and  1900. 

The  district  of  Bangalore  borders  on  the  Madras  district  of 
Salem.  The  main  portion  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  ArkavatI 
river,  which  joma  the  Cauvery  oh  the  southern  frontier.  -  It» 
area  is  3079  sq.  m.  In  x^x  the  population  was  789,664,  showing 
an  increase  of  xs%  in  the  decade.  The  district  b  crossed  by 
several  lines  of  railway.  Outside  Bangalore  dty  there  is  a 
woollen  mill,  whidi  turns  out  blankets,  doth  for  greatcoats,  and 
woollen  stuffs. 

BAKGANAPAIXB,  a  state  of  southern  India,  surrounded  by 
the  Madras  district  of  KumooL  Area,  255  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
32,264,  showing  a  decrease  of  9%  in  the  decade;  estimated 
revenue  £6400,  of  which  a  hrge  portion  is  alienated  m  grants 
to  junior  branches  of  the  family;  no  tribute.  The  excessive 
expenditure  of  the  nawab,  Syed  Fateh  Ali  Khan,  and  the  general 
inefficiency  of  the  administration  caused  much  ansdety  to  the 
government,  and  in  February  X90S  he  was  temporarily  removed 
from  the  administration  of  the  sUte.  The  town  of  Banganapalle 
is  not  far  from  the  branch  of  the  Southern  Mahratia  railway 
from  Guntakal  to  Bexwada. 
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Maine  Music  Festival  Is  held  in  Bangor  in  October  of  eadi  year. 
Tlie  rise  of  the  tide  here  to  a  height  of  17  ft.  makes  the  Penobscot 
navigable  Uu  large  vessels;  the  Kenduskeag  furnishes  good 
vater-power;  and  the  dty  is  the  trade  centre  for  an  extensive 
agncultural  district.  The  Eastern  Maine  State  Fair  is  held  here 
annually.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  depots  in  the 
United  States,  imd  also  ships  considerable  quantities  of  ice.  The 
cQy's  foreign  trade  is  of  some  importance;  in  1907  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $3»7  20,594,  and  the  exports  at  ii  ,373,347.  Bangor 
has  various  manufactures,  the  most  important  of  which  (other 
than  those  dependent  upon  lumber)  are  boots  and  shoes  (including 
moccasins);  among  others  are  trunks,  vahses,  saws,  stoves, 
raagesand  fumaces,edge  tools  and  cant  dogs,8aw-mill  machinery, 
brick,  ctothing,  cigars,  flour  and  dairy  products.  In  1905  the 
d^s  factory  producu  were  valued  at  $3,408,355.,  The  muni- 
dpality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works  (tl»e  water-supply 
bdng  drawn  from  the  Penobscot  by  the  Holly  system)  iUid  an 
electric-lighting  plant;  there  is  also  a  large  dectric  plant  for 
generation  of  dectridty  for  power  and  for  commercial  lighting, 
and  in  Bangor  and  the  vidnity  there  were  in  xoo8  about  60  m. 
of  electric  street-railway. 

Bangor  has  been  identified  by  some  antiquarians  as  the  site 
of  the  mythical  city  of  Norumbega^  and  it  was  rq)orted  in  1656 
that  Fort  Norombega,  built  by  the  French,  was  standing  here; 
but  the  authentic  history  of  Bangor  begins  in  1769  when  the 
first  settlers  came.  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Conduskeag 
and  for  a  short  time  was  locally  known  as  SunbUry.  In  1791  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Seth  Noble,  the  first  pastor,  the  naqie  was  changed  to  Bangor, 
the  name  of  one  of  hii  favourite  hymn-tunes.  During  the  war 
of  181 3  a  British  force  occiq>ied  Bangor  for  several  days  (in 
September  18x4),  destroying  vessels  and  cargoes.  Bangor  was 
duLrtered  as  a  dty  in  1834.  In  1836  a  railway  from  Bangor  to 
Old  Town  was  completed;  this  was  the  first  railway  in  the  state; 
Bangor  had,  also,  the  first  electric  street-railway  in  Maine  (1889), 
and  one  of  the  first  iron  steamships  built  in  America  ran  to  this 
port  and  was  named  '*  Bangor." 

BANGOR  (formeriy  Bamcos  Fawk,  as  distinguished  from 
several  other  towns  of  this  name  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Brittany, 
&c),  a  dty,  munidpal  (1883)  and  contributory  pariiamentary 
bMOUgh  (Carnarvon  district),  seaport  and  market-town  of 
Carnarvonshire,  N.  Wales,  340  ul  N.  W.  of  London  by  the  London 
k.  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,369.  I^  consists  of 
Upper  and  Lower,  the  Lower  practically  one  street.  laying  near 
the- northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Straits,  it  attracts  many 
visitors.  Buildings  include  the  small  cathedral,  disused  bishop's 
palace,  deanery,  smallRoman  Catholic  church  and  othor  churches, 
the  University  College  of  N.  Wales  (1883),  with  female  studenU' 
hall,  Independent,  Baptist,  Normal  and  N.  Wales  Tiraining 
Colleges.  The  cnidform  cathedral,  with  a  low  pinnacled  tower, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  church  which  the  English  destroyed  in 
1071  (dedicated  to,  and  perhaps  founded,  about  535,  by  St 
Ddniol).  Sir  G.  Scott  restored  the  present  cathedral,  1866-1875, 
after  it  had  been  burned  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glendower,  destroyed 
in  I3xt,  and,  in  xro3  and  xaxs,  severely  handled.  Bishop  Dean 
{temp.  Henry  VII.)  rebuilt  the  ch<»r,  Bishop  Skevyngton  (1533) 
added  tower  and  nave.  Lord  Penrhyn's  slate-quarries,  at 
Bethesda,  6  m.  o£F,  supply  the  staple  export  from  Port  Penrhyn, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  Cegid. 

The  liywyrian  Archaeology  (408-484)  gives  the  three  prindpal 
bangor  (college)  institutions  as  follows. — the  hangor  of  Ultud 
Farchawg  at  Caer  Worgom  (Wroxeter);  that  of  Emrys  (Ambvo- 
•ius)  at  Caer  Caradawg;  banger  wydrin  (glass)  in  the  gfass  isle, 
Afallach;  bangor  IlUud^  or  Uanilltud,  or  Llantwit  major  (by 
cormption),  being  a  fourth.  In  each  of  the  first  three  were 
430  saints,  succeeding  each  other  (by  hundreds),  day  and  night, 
in  their  pious  offices. 

BANeORIAN  CONTROVRRST,  a  theological  dispute  in  the 
early  x8th  centuiy  which  originated  in  1716  with  the  posthumous 
publication  of  George  Hickes's  (bishop  of  Thetford)  ConstUutien 
ef  Ik4  Christian  Churchy  and  the  Nature  and  Consequences  oj 
Sddsnt,  in  which  he  firommunicafed.  all  but  the  non-jaring 


churchmen.  Benjamin  Hoadly  (9.V.),  the  newly-appointed 
bishop  of  Bangor,  scented  the  opportunity  and  wrote  a  speedy 
and  able  reply.  Preservative  against  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Non^/urerSf  in  which  his  own  Erastian  position  was  recom- 
mended and  sincerity  pr(^>08ed  as  the  only  test  of  truth.  This 
was  followed  by  his  famous  sermon,  preached  before  George  I. 
on  the  3xst  of  March  x  7 1 7,  on  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church 
of  Christ,  In  this  discourse  "he  impugned  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  any  visible  church  at  all,  ridiculed  the  value  of  any 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  poured  contempt  upon  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  govern  itself  by  means  of  the  state."  He  identified 
the  church  with  the  kingdom  of  Heaven — it  was  therefore  "  not 
of  this  world,*'  and  Christ  had  not  delegated  His  authority  to 
any  representatives.  Both  book  and  sermon  were  reported  on 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lower  House;  of  Convocation 
in  May,  and  steps  would  have  been  taken  by  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  had  not  the  government  stepped  in  (Hoadly  denied  that 
this  was  at  his  request)  and  prorogued  Convocation  till  November. 
Hoadly  himself  wrote  A  Reply  to  the  Representations  of  Convoca- 
tion and  also  answered  his  prindpal  critics,  among  whom  were 
Thomas  Sherlock  (f.v.),  then  dean  of  Chichester,  Andrew  Snape, 
provost  of  Eton,  and  Francis  Hare,  then  dean  ol  Worcester. 
These  three  noen,  and  another  opponent,  Robert  Moss,  dean  of 
Ely,  were  deprived  of  thdr  royal  chaplaindes.  Hoadly  was 
shrewd  enough  ix>t  to  answer  the  most  brilliant,  though  com* 
paratively  unknown,  of  his  antagonists,  William  Law.  Though 
the  controversy  went  on,  its  most  important  result  had  already 
been  achieved  in  the  sikndng  of  Convocation,  for  that  body, 
though  it  had  just  "  seemed  to  be  settling  down  to  its  proper 
work  in  dealing  with  the  real  exigendes  of  the  church"  when 
the  Hoadly  dispute  arose,  did  not  meet  again  for  the  despatch 
of  business  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.   (See  Convocatiqn.) 

BANGWBULU,  a  shallow  lake  of  British  Central  Africa, 
formed  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Congo.  It  lies  between  xo°  38' 
and  xx^  31'  S.  and  is  cut  by  30^  E.  Bangweulu  occupies  the 
north-west  part  of  a  central  basin  in  an  extensive  plateau,  and 
is  about  3700  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  land  slopes  gently  to  the 
depression  from  the  south,  east  and  north,  and  into  it  drain  a 
considerable  number  of  streams,  turning  the  greater  part  into 
a  morass  of  reeds  and  papyrus.  The  term  Bangweulu  is  some- 
times ai^ed  to  the  whole  depression,  but  is  properly  confined 
to  the  area  of  clear  water.  O^y  on  its  south-west  and  western 
sides  are  the  banks  of  the  lake  deariy  defined.  The  greatest 
extent  of  open  water  is  about  60  m.  N.  to  S.  and  40  m.  £.  to  W. 
Long  narrow  sandbanks  almost  separate  Chif  unawuli,  the  western 
part  of  the  lake,  from  the  main  body  of  water,  ifhUe  the  water 
surface  is  further  diminished  by  a  number  of  islands.  The  largest 
of  these  islands,  Kirui  (Chiru),  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake 
dose  to  the  swamp.  Kisi  (Chishi)  is  a  small  island  occupying 
a  centra]  position  just  south  of  11°  S.,  and  Mbawali,  30  m.  long 
by  3  broad,  lies  south  of  Kisi.  South  of  Bangweulu  the  swamp 
extends  to  X3*^  xo'  S.  Into  this  swamp  on  its  east  side  flows  the 
Chambczi,  the  most  remote  head  stream  of  the  Congo.  Without 
entering  the  lake  the  Chambed  mingles  its  waters  in  the  swamp 
with  thoet  of  the  Luapula.  The  iJiapula,  which  leaves  Bang- 
weulu at  its  most  southern  point,  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  the  out- 
flow, but  soon  narrows  to  300  or  so  yds.  West  of  the  Luapulu 
and  near  its  outflow  lies  Lake  Kampolombo,  30  m.  long  and  8 
broad  at  its  southern  end.  A  sandy  track  separates  Bangweulu 
from  Kampolombo,  and  a  xiarrow  forest-dad  tongue  of  land 
called  Kapata  intervenes  between  the  Luapula  and  Kampolombo. 
Various  channels  lead,  however,  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  The 
Luapula  flows  south  through  the  swamp  some  50  m.  and  then 
turns  west  and  afterwards  north  (see  Congo).  The  flood  waters 
of  the  Chambezi  and  other  streams,  which  deposit  large  quantities 
of  alluvium,  are  gradual^  solidifying  the  swamp,  while  the 
Lul^>u]a  is  believed  to  be,  though  very  slowly,  draining  Bang- 
weulu. The  waters  of  the  lake  do  not  appear  to  be  anyw&ere. 
more  than  15  ft.  deep. 

Though  heard  of  by  the  Portuguese  traveller,  Frandsoo  de 

Lacerda,  in  1798,  Bangweulu  was  first  reached  in  x868  by  David 

I  Livinffrtone,  who  died.siz  years  later  aooong  the  swamps  to  the 
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hy  thfrpceMiK  of  tke  fiogenagUn^t  tha  fiofei-boanl  whkk  lies 
over  the  front  of  the  neck;  the  correct  positions  for  the  formation 
of  the  intervals  of  the  scale  are  indicated  in  some  banjos  by  fiets 
consisting  of  metal  or  wooden  bands  inlaid  in  the  finger-board. 
The  vibxating  length  of  the  string  from  bridge  to  nut  is  24  in. 
for  all  except  the  highest  in  pitch,  known  as  the  "  chanterelle,'' 
"  melody  "or  "  thumb  string,"  which  bonly  x6  in.  long;  its  tuning 
p^  is  inserted  half-way  up  the  necL  The£hanteTelleisnot,asin 
other  stringed  instruments,  in  its  position  as  the  highest  in  pitch, 
but  is  placed  next  the  lowest  string  for  convenience  in  i^aying  it 
with  the  thumb.  In  the  tables  of  accordance  here  ^ven,  the  chan* 
terelle  is  indicated  by  aX.  The  five-stringed  banjo  is  tuned  either 


^'~    ,      r~f^^  or  p 


5      4      9      •      s 

The  six-atringed  is  tuiiad 


5      7      »       •       t 


■^ 


■    1 1  I 


•     T     4       »      •      S 

The  nine-stnnged  banjo  has  three  thumb  strings  thus 

,  r  "-  ^ 


— — 5F — wt  '" 

The  G  dtf  is  used  in  notation,  but  the  notes  sound  an  octave  lower 
than  they  are  written.  The  banjo  is  umially  a  transposing  instra- 
ment  in  the  soise  that,  when  playing  with  other  instruments,  the 
A  corresponds  to  the  C  of  the  piano  or  violin;  the  key  of  A  major 
is  therefore  the  first  to  be  mastered  The  chanterelle  does  not  h'e 
over  the  finger-board  ai|^  is  always  played  open  by  the  thumb. 

The  banjo  is  held  so  that  the  nedi  is  even  with  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  body  rests  on  the  right  thigh;  the  front  of  the  instrument 
is  held  inclined  at  an  angle,  allowing  the  performer  to  see  all  the 
strings.  When  [^yed  as  a  solo  instrument,  a  i^ectrum  may  be 
used  with  good  effect  to  produce  rapid  scale  and  arpeggio  passages, 
or  to  iffoduce  the  tremolo  or  sustained  notes  as  on  the  mandoline 
(f.0.).  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  tortoise-shell 
plectrum  about  the  use  of  a  shilling,^  having  the  contact-edges 
highly  polished,  bevelled  and  terminating  in  a  poinL  The  tone 
of  the  banjo  is  louder  and  harder  than  that  of  the  guitar. 
Chords  of  two,  three  and  four  notes  can  be  played  on  it. 

The  banjo  or  bania  of  the  African  negro  having  grass  strings 
is  still  in  use  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  banjo  was  made  known 
in  England  through  companies  of  cokxired  minstrels  from  the 
United  States,  one  of  which  came  over  to. London  as  eariy  as 
XB46.  (K.S.) 

BANK,'  known  also  as  **  Pousb  Bakk  **  and  "  Russian 
Bank  "  a  card-game.  An  ordinary  pack  is  used.  Five  or  six 
players  is  a  convenient  number.  Each  contributes  an  axxanged 
stake  to  the  pooL  The  dealer  gives  three  cards  to  each  player 
and  turns  up  another;  if  this  is  not  lower  than  an  eight  (ace  is 
fewest)  he  goes  on  till  such  a  card  is  exposed.  The  player  on  the 
dealer's  left,  without  touching  or  looking  at  his  cards,  can  bet  the 
amount  of  the  pool,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  among  his  cards  is  one 
that  is  higher  (of  the  same  suit)  than  the  tummp.  If  he  wins,  he 
takes  the  amount  from  the  pool;  if  he  loses,  he  pays  it  to  the  pool 
Eadi  player  does  the  same  in  turn,  the  dealer  last.  Whenever 
the  pool  is  exhausted,  a  fresh  stake  is  put  into  the  pod.  After  a 
round  is  over  the  deal  passes.  No  player  may  touch  his  cards 
until  he  has  mi^ie  his  bet;  the  penalty  is  a  fine  to  the  pool  of 
twice  the  stake,  and  the  loss  of  his  right  to  bet  during  that  round. 

BAM KA  (Banca,  Bancka),  an  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  whidi  it  is  sq)arated  by  Banka 
Strait,  which  is  about  9  m.  wide  at  its  i^arrow^  point.  On  the 
east,  the  broader,  island-studded  Gaspar  Strait  separates  Banka 
from  BilHton.  Banka  Is  138  m.  in  length;  its  extreme  breadth 
is  63  m.,and  its  area,  including  a  few  snuiU  adijaccnt  islands,  4460 

>  See  A.  H.  Nassati-Kenne^,  f.S.M.,  BMJ»-FteaH$tg*      f 
•For  the  commercial  *'  bank ^ see  Bamts  akp  ByuaciN«^ 


8q.D;  The  soil  is  gmentUydiy  and  stony,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  in  whldi  the  logwood  tree 
espedaUy  abounds.  The  hills,  of  which  Maras  in  the  north  is  the 
highest  (2760  ft),  are  covered  with  vegetatfen  to  their  summits. 
Geofegically,  Banka  resembles  the  Malay  Peninsula,  its  forma- 
tions being  mainly  granite,  Silurian  and  Devonian  slate,  fre- 
quently covered  with  sandstone,  laterite  (red  ironstone  day)  of 
small  fertility,  and  alluvium.  The  granite  extends  from  W.N. W. 
to  S.S.E.,  {prming  the  short,  irregular  hUl-chains.  As  *hn^  lie 
generaUy  near  the  east  coast,  it  foUows  that  the  jiveis  of  the  west 
coast  are  the  longer.  There  are  no  volcanoes.  The  chief  rivers 
(Jering,  Kotta  and  Waringin)  are  navigable  for  some  19  m.  from 
their  mouths  and  an  used  for  the  transport  of  tin.  Banka  is 
principally  noted  for  the  production  of  this  mineral,  which  was 
discovered  here  in  17x0  and  is  a  government  monopoly.  It 
occurs  in  lodes  and  as  stream-tin,  and  is  worked  by  Chinese  in 
luge  numbers  who  inhabit  villages  of  thev  own.  The  island  is 
divided  into  nine  mining  districts,  induding  about.  lao  mines, 
under  govenmient  control,  with  13,000  workmen,- which  have 
produced  as  much  as  x2,obot<M)sirfthi  in  a  year.  From2iiayto 
August,  the  period  of  the  south-east  monsOmi,  the  climate  of 
Banka  is  dry  and  hot;  but  the  mean  annual-rainfall  reaches  x3o 
in.  aimually,  rain  occurring  on  an  average  on  x68  days  each  year. 
The  wet,  cool  season  proper  is  from  November  to  February, 
accompanying  the  north-west  monsoon..  The  heavy  raiiM^  Is 
of  great  importance  to  the  tin-streaming  industry.  The  total 
population  of  the  island  (1905)  is  i  x5,x89,induding40,oooChinese 
and  70,000  natives.  These  last  are  miainly  composed  of  immigrant 
Malayan  peoples.  The  aborigines  are  represented  by  a  few  rude 
hiU-tribes,  who  resemblq  in  physique  Uie  Battas  of  Sumatra. 
Rice,  pepper,  gambier,  coffee  and  palms  are  cultivated,  and 
fishing  and  the  collection  of  forest  produce  are  further  industries, 
bnt  none  of  these  is  of  importance!  The  chief  town  is  Muntc^ 
at  the  north  end  of  Banka  Strait.  ^ 

See  H«  Zbndervan,  Banka  m  Zijns  lemoners  (Amsterdam.  1895), 
with  bibliogmphy:  T.  Posewitz,  Die  Zinn-inseln  im  Indisdun 
Ocean,  For  ecology  and  the  tin-mines,  Jaarboek  vor  Met  Mijnwttem 
M  Ned.  lud,  (Amsterdam,  1877-1884). 

BANKBR-IURKS,  or  Masons'  Maus.  The  "banker"  is 
the  stone  bed  or  bench  upon  which  a  mason  ^irorks,  hence  the 
term  (s6  well  known  to  the  trade)  of  banker-marks,  which,  as 
Mr  Whitley  has  pointed  out,  is  more  appropriate  than,  that  of 
masons'  marks,  since  the  setters,  who  are  usually  selected  from 
amongst  the  best  workmen,  make  no  marks  upon  th^  stone 
iUamingfon  Spa  Courier,  iith  of  August  1888).  These  must 
not  be  confused  with  other  xnarks  sometimes  cut  on  stones  as 
directions  to  the  seUers,  and  so  used  and  employed  to  the  present 
time.  Banker^marks  are  met  with  throughout  the  dvilized 
worid,  and  in  fact  are  to  be  found  on  all  old  buildings  of  conse- 
quence, ecclesiastical  or  otherwise.  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
well  observed, "  Go  where  you  will,  in  England,  France,  Sicfly, 
Palestine,  you  wiU  find  all  through  the  buildings  of  the  xath 
century  the  same  carefully  worked  masonry,  the  same  masons' 
tool-marks,  the  same  way  of  making  them."  Such  masons' 
marks  are  to  be  traced  graved  on  all  the  chief  stones  of  what  is 
known  as  Norman  work.  Norman  tooling,  so  far  as  Hayter 
Lewis  could  discover,  came  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe. 
Sinct  then  we  get  marks  made  with  a  **  toothed  chisd,"  hut 
however  or  wherever  chiselled  the  inten^on  was  the  same.  The 
system  followed  provided  an  infallible  means  of  connecting  the 
individual  craftsman  with  his  woik,  an  evidence  of  identity  that 
could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Naturally,  because  of  their  simplidty,  certain  designs  were 
followed  much  more  frequently  than  others,  while  occasionally 
some  of  a  veiy  elaborate  character  are  to  be  detected.  Un- 
doubtedly not  a  few  were  suggestive  of  the  initials  61  the  names 
of  the  masons,  and  others  were  reminiscent  of  certain  animals, 
objects,  ftc,  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  offeied  of  their  b^g 
alphabetical  in  design,  of  airanged  so  as  to  distinguish  Uie 
members  of  different  lodges  or  companies;  the  journeymen 
selected  any  design  th^  cared  to  adopt. 

Singular  to  state,  nmrks  were  chosen  by  gentlemen  and  others 
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who  joined  the  operative  masonic  lodges  of  the  i6th  and  kter 
centurfesy  and  they  were  as  caxefnlly  Tegbtered  in  the  mark* 
books  as  those  selected  by  operatives  for  trade  purposes.  The 
same  marics  are  to  be  seen  in  the  registers  nsed  by  fathers  and 
sons,  and  not  always  with  a  slight  difference,  as  some  have  stated, 
to  secure  identification.  What  should  be  noted  also  is  that  other 
trades  used  precisely  simflar  marks  and  for  a  like  object,  so  that 
the  idea  of  their  having  a  mystical  meaning,  or  being  utilized 
for  any  other  object  but  the  one  named,  seems  groundless. 

The  late  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.SA.,  &c,  drew  attention 
to  the  subject  of  **  masons'  marks  in  various  countries  '^  in  s 
communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1841,  and  also 
at  a  little  later  period  (vide  Arckaeolcguif  vd.  xxx.  p.  113).  To 
liim  is  the  credit  due  of  first  drawing  attention  to  "  these  dgns  " 
in  England.  It  is  noteworthy  how  little  such  marks  are  noticed, 
even  in  buildings  which  are  visited  by  archaeologists  quite 
frequently,  until  a  few  are  pointed  out,  Mid  then  they  meet  th6 
eye  to  an  astonishing  number.  In  the  Sessional  Papers,  iSdS' 
1869,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  may 
be  found  numerous  samples  of  the  marks  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  in  illustration  of  the  paper  by  Godwin. 

No  better  plan  has  been  followed  in  modem  times  to  connect 
the  work  done  with  the  woricer  in  stone,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
second  marie,  observable  on  some  Mocks,  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  overseer.    There  are  even  three  or  more  sometimes. 

The  same  system  was  adopted  at  the  building  of  Tturo  cathe- 
dral, only  the  marks  were  inserted  on  the  bed  of  each  stone 
instead  of  at  the  side  as  usual,  the  residt  being  that  they  ceased 
to  be  seen  after  being  placed  in  siiu.  Mr  Hughan  obtained 
copies  of  these  marks  from  Mr  James  Bubb,  the  &nt  dttk  of  the 
works,  and  from  his  successor,  Mr  Robert  Swain,  and  had  them 
published  in  the  Freemason,  X3th  of  November  1886.  He  re- 
markei  at  the  same  time  that  "  many  of  these  designs  will  be 
familiar  to  students  of  ancient  ecdeaastical  and  other  buildings 
at  home  and  abroad."    Some  are  interesting  spfrimmt 

A  Historical  TreaHse  on  Early  Builders'  Maths  (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A..  t88s)  by  Mr  G.  F.  Fort,  and  Masonf  Marks  from  BtMdimgs 
intheCounttes  of  Lancaster  andCkester^vitkNotesontheCeneralHisiory 
cf  Masons'  Marks  (Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
vol.  vii.  N.S.),  by  W.  Harry  Rylands.  F.S.A.,  may  be  consulted 
with  advant^ie.  The  btter  declares  that  *'  the  Runic  theonr  is  as 
unlikdy  and  as  untenable  as  that  which  places  the  origin  of  these 
marks  in  the  absurd  alphabets  given  by  Cornelius  Agrippiu  who 
died  eariy  in  the  i6th'century.*'  Victor  Didron  co|Med  some  aooo 
during  a  totir  in  France  in  1836  and  pointed  out  their  value  (Ann, 
i4reCl845).  (W.  J.  H.») 

BANKET,  a  South  African  mining  term,  applied  to  the  beds  of 
auriferous  conglomerate,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  Witwatersrand 
gold-fields  (see  Gold).  The  name  was  given  to  these  beds  from 
tiieir  resemblance  to  a  sweetmeat,  known  in  Dutch  as  "  banket," 
Resembling  almond  hard-bake.  The  word  is  the  same  as  "  ban- 
qt^ct,"  and  is  derived  ultimately  from  "  bank  "  or  '*  bench," 
meaning  table-feast,  hence  applied  to  any  delicacy  or  to  various 
kinds  of  confectionery,  a  use  now  obsolete  in  EngKsh. 

BANK  HOUDATS,  ih  the  United  Kingdom,  those  days  which 
by  the  Bank  Holidays  Act  1871  are  kept  as  dose  holidays  in  all 
banks  in  Eng^d  and  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively.  Before 
the  year  1834,  the  Bank  of  England  was  dosed  on  certahi  sainU' 
days  and  anniversaries,  about  thirty-three  days  in  alL  In  1834 
these  were  reduced  to  foui^-Good  Friday,  ist  of  May,  xst  of 
November  and  Christmas  Day.  By  the  act  of  1871,  caxtied 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (afterwards 
Lord  Avebury),  die  following  were  constituted  bank  h<rfida3rs 
in  Eni^nd  and  Ireland — Easter  Monday,  the  Monday  in  Whitsun 
weekj  the  first  Monday  of  August,  the  26th  of  December  if  a 
week-day;  and  by  the  Bank  Holiday  (Irdand)  Act  1905,  March 
17th  as  a  spedal  bank  holiday  for  IreUnd  (see  Fxasts  amd 
Festivals).  In  Scotland— New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
Good  Friday,  the  xst  Monday  of  May,  the  ist  Monday  of 
August.  If  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day  fafl  on  a 
Sunday,  the  next  Monday  following  is  the  bank  holiday.  No 
person  h  compelled  to  make  any  payment  or  to  do  any  act  upcn 
a  bank  holiday  which  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  do  or  make 
on  dabtmas  Day  or  Good  Friday,  and  tlw  ■wiring  oJ  a  payment 


or  the  doing  of  an  act  on  the  following  day  is  equivalent  to 
doing  it  on  die  hoUday.  By  the  same  act  it  was  made  lawful 
for  the  sovereign  from  time  to  time,  as  it  should  seem  fit,  to 
appoint  by  prodamation,  in  the  same  manner  as  public  fasts 
or  days  of  public  thanksgiving,  any  day  to  be  observed  as  a 
bank  holiday  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  or  any  part  of  ft, 
or  to  substitute  another  day  when  in  any  q;>edal  case  it  appears 
inexpedient  to  the  sovereign  in  council  to  keep  the  usual  bank 
holiday.    (See  further  Holiday.) 

BANKIPUR,  an  ancient  village  on  the  HugH  river  fai  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  near  the  modem  Palta  above  Barrackpore. 
It  has  disappeared  from  the  map,  but  is  famous  as  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  ill-fated  Ostend  Company,  the  one  great  tSon 
made  by  Germany  to  secure  a  foothold  in  India.  'Die  Ostend 
Company  was  formed  in  1722-1723,  and  with  a  capital  of  less 
than  a  miMion  sterling  founded  two  settlements,  one  at  Coblom 
(Covdong)  on  the  Madras  coast  between  the  En^ish  Madras 
and  the  Dutch  Sadras,  and  the  other  on  the  Hugli  between  the 
English  Calcutta  and  the  Dutch  Chinsura.  Both  English  and 
Dutdi  were  offended  and  in  1 7  27,  in  order  to  obtain  the  European 
guarantee  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  court  of  Vienna  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  Cottpany  and  suspended  its  charter.'  It  became 
bankrupt  in  1784  and  cenaed  to  exist  in  1793.  But  in  the  mean- 
time in  I7J3  the  EogUsh  and  Dutch  stirred  up  the  Mahommedan 
general  at  HugU  to  pick  a  quarrd.  He  attacked  Bankipur  and 
the  garriscA  of  only  fourteen  persons  set  sail  for  Europe.  Thus 
German  interests  disl^>peared  from  India. 

BAmMIOm.  For  our  present  porpoet  we  indude  in  this 
description  all  paper  substitutes  for  metalUc  currency  whether 
issued  by  banks,  governments  or  other  financial  instttutn. 

Eariy  bank-notes  were  simply  printed  forms  in  which  the 
amounts  were  written  by  ha&d.  They  were  usuaOy  for  laige 
amounts  (£40  and  upwards)  and  were  prfaited  upon  watermiarfced 
paper;  and,  although  no  precautions  were  taken  In  the  engraving 
to  prevent  fraudulent  imiution,  forgeries  were  compaiativdy 
rare.  But,  when  at  the  end  of  the  t8tfa  century  small  notes  for 
£1  and  £2  were  put  in  circulation,  forgery  became  rife,  as  manyms 
352  persons  being  convicted  of  this  crime  in  En^and  in  a  single 
3rear;  and  from  that  time  to  the  iwesenta  constant  trial  of  sUI 
has  been  gdng  on  between  the  m^cers  of  bank-notes  and  the 
counterfdters.  Engine-turned  ornaments  and  emblenratical 
figures  or  views  introduced  in  the  engraving,  in  conjunction  with 
special  water-marks  in  the  paper,  hdd  the  forgers  somewhat  in 
check  untfl  the  discovery  of  photography  put  hito  the  hands  of 
the  counterfeiter  a  most  dangerous  weapon,  by  the  aid  «f  which 
complicated  pattens  and  vignettes  coidd  be  perfectly  reproduced. 
To  prevent  such  reproduction  Henry  Bradbury  in  1856  intro- 
duced anti-photographic  bank-note  printing,  in  which  the 
essential  portions  of  the  note  were  printed  in  one  cdour  and  over 
this  another  protective  colour  was  placed.  A  photograph  «f  fL 
note  printed  in  this  way  presented  a  confused  mingling  of  the 
two  colours;  but  with  the  advance  of  photograi^iic  knowledge 
means  were  found  of  obtaining  a  photograph  of  other  colour 
separate  from  the  other,  and  it  consequently  became  necessary 
to  introduce  a  third  colour  and  to  secure  a  special  photographk 
relation  between  the  three  colours  to  prevent  their  separatioii. 

Photography,  however,  although  the  most  dangerous  weapoa 
of  the  counterf  dtcr,  is  not  the  only  means  of  imiUtioAavailablev 
a  fact  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  A  note  may  be  perfectly 
secure  against  photographic  reproduction,  but  from  the  abaenoe 
of  other  necessary  features  may  be  easily  copied  by  an  engraver 
of  ordinary  skOL  There  are  two  systems  of  engraving  employed 
in  bank-notes: — (i)  line-engraving  in  which  the  lines  are  cut 
into  the  sted  or  copper  plates;  and  (2)  rdid-cngraviag  in  which 
the  fines  stand  up  above  the  plate  as  in  wood-engraving.  In  the 
former,  adapted  to  the  process  called  plate-printing,  the  ink  is 
delivered  from  the  Hnes  in  the  plate  to  the  paper  pressed  upon  it; 
in  the  latter,  adapted  to  surface-printing,  the  ink  is  spread  upon 
the  face  of  the  lines  and  printed  as  in  typography.  Plate-printing 
gives  tqr  far  the  finer  and  sharper  impression,  bat  as  these  h  a 
peroeptiUe  body  of  ink  transferred  to  the  paper  from  the  cut 
UassylrhM  bear«n|ipQMd  tJInaimpfeesioa  from  |)iait[B,wc«ld 
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be  more  easily  p^ographed  than  one  from  surface  where  only 
«  film  of  ink  is  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  raked  lines.  But 
fturface-printing  being  much  less  sharp  and  distinct  than  pbte- 
printifig,  imperfect  copies  of  notes  for  which  that  process  ia  used 
are  the  more  likely  to  escape  detectk>n.  The  plates  iipoA  whkh 
the  early  notes  were  engraved  being  of  copper  quiddy  wore  out 
and  had  to  be  constantly  replaced.  The  result  was  great  diflfei*- 
encc  in  the  appearance  ci  the  notes,  those  printed  from  new 
plates  being  sharp  and  dear,  while  others,  printed  from  dd  plates, 
were  pale  and  blurred.  Tluse  differences  were  a  great  assistance 
to  the  forger,  as  the  public,  being  accustomed  to  variations  of 
appearance  between  different  genuine  notes,  were  less  apt  to 
remark  the  difference  betvwen  theseand  counterfeits. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  Jaoob  Perkins  (1766- 
1840)  introduced  into  England  from  America  what  is  kffown  as 
the  transfer-process,  in  which  the  original  engraring  on  steel  is 
hardened  and  an  impression  taken  from  Hon  a  soft  sted  cylinder, 
which  in  its  turn  is  hardened  and  pressed  into  a  soft  printing- 
plate.  By  tha  means  as  many  at^olutdy  identical  plates  can 
be  produced  as  may  be  required,  and  being  hardened  th^  will 
yield  a  very  large  number  of  prints  without  any  appreciable 
deterioration.  Another  method  of  securing  uniformity  is  the 
multiplication  of  plates  by  electro-depositioii,  the  surface  of  the 
copper-electrotype  plates  being  protected  by  the  deposit  of  a  film 
of  steet  which  effectually  prevents  the  wearing  of  the  o^per  and 
can  be  renewed  at  will. 

The  water-mark  of  the  paper,  on  which  fottnerly  roUance  was 
placed  almost  exclusively,  puts  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
Counterfeiter,  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  does  not  in  itsdf  afford  adequate  protection.  The 
means  by  which  it  can  be  imitated  are  well  known,  and,  since  a 
dbtinct  water-mark  is  incompatible  with  strong  paper,  the  life  of 
a  water-marked  note  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  one  printed 
upon  plain  paper.  The  best  bank-note  paper  is  made  from  pure 
fa'nen.rags  and  was  forroeriy  made  by  hand.  JMadilne-made 
paper  is  however  now  largely  used,  as  it  possesses  all  the  strength 
of  hand-made  and  is  much  more  uniform  in  thickness  and 
teortnre. 

In  documents  which  pass  current  as  money  it  is  obviously  the 
diity  of  the  bank  or  government  issuing  them  to  take  all  reason- 
able means  to  prevent  the  public  froni  being  defrauded  by  the 
mbstitntion  of  counterfeits;  and  a  bank  whose  drcubtion 
depends  iipon  the  confidence  of  the  pnblic  must  do  so  in  its  own 
interests  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  its  notes.  This  prindple 
b  now  recognized  by  all  issuing  institutions,  but  in  practice  there 
h  room  for  improvement  in  the  issues  of  many  important  estab- 
lishments, partly  because  of  the  disinclination  ol  the  directors  of 
a  bank  to  change  the  form  of  an  issue  to  which  the  public  it 
accustomed,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  Is 
oeally  a  secure  note,  and  in  certain  cases  because,  owing  to 
Exceptional  circumstances,  an  issue  may  be  pmctically  immune 
from  forgery  although  the  notes  themselves  present  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  imitation.  The  features  essential  ta  the  security 
of  an  issue  are  (ly  absolute  identity  in  appearance  of  all  notes  of 
the  issue;  (2)  adequate  protection  by  propedy-selected  odours^ 
against  photographic  reproduction;  and  (3)  high>claas  engraving 
comprising  geometric  lathe  work  and  vrall-executed  vignettes. 
In  addition  it  is  important  that  the  design  of  the  note  should  be 
strikk^  and  pleasing  to  the  ejre,  and  die  inscription  legible. 

Tlie  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  printed  hi  the  bank 
from  surface-plates  in  black  without  oofcnr  or  Special  protection 
except  the  water-mark  in  the  paper.  They  ar^  never  reissued 
after  being  once  returned  to  the  bonk,  and  their  average  life  is 
very  short,  about  six  weeks;  so  that  a  dirty  or  worn  Bank  of 
England  note  is  practically  never  seen.  This  arrangement, 
oonpled  with  the  difficulty  of  negi^ating  forged  notes  in  England, 
the  lowest  denonunation  bdng  £5,  accounts  for  the  comparative 
immunity  from  forgery  of  the  bank's  issues. 
'  BANK  RATE,  a  term  used  in  finahdal  circles  to  designate  the 
nte  of  discount  diarged  in  the  chief  mohetary  centres  by  the 
State  or  leading  bank,  as  opposed  to  the  open-market  rate.  (See 
MAftftSt:  Momf  mark$t^  I 


B^AMklkUFfCV  (from  Lat.  baneus  or  Fr.  hanque,  uble  01 
counter,  and  Lat.  ruptus,  broken),  the  status  of  a  debtor  who 
has  been  declared  by  judicial  process  to  be  unable  to  ^^ 

pay  his  debts.  Although  the  terms  "  bankroptcy  "  «**«***■ 
and  "insolvency"  are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  they 
have  in  legal  and  commerdal  usage  distinct  significations. 
When  a  peison's  financial  liabilities  are  greater  than  his  means 
of  meeting  them,  he  is  said  to  be  "insolvent ";  but  he  may 
neverthdess  be  able  to  carty  on  his  business  affairs  by  means  of 
credit,  pajdng  dd  debts  by  incurring  new  ones,  and  he  may 
even,  if  fortunate,  regain  a  position  of  solvency  without  his 
creditors  ever  being  aware  of  his  true  condition.  And  even 
when  hts  insolvency  becomes  public  and  ddault  occurs,  a  debtor 
may  still  avert  bankruptcy  iif  he  is  able  to  effect  a  voluntary 
arrangement  with  his  creditors.  A  debtor  may  thus  be  insolvent 
without*  becoming  bankrupt,  but  he  cannot  be  a  bankrupt 
without  being  insolvent,  for  bankruptcy  Is  a  legal  dedaration 
of  his  Insc^ency  and  operates  as  a  statutory  s3rstem  for  the 
administration  of  his  property,  which  is  thereby  taken  out  of 
his  personal  control. 

In  primitive  communities  bankruptcy  systems  were  unknown. 
Imfividual  creditors  were  left  to  pursue  their  remedies  by  such 
means  as  the  law  or  practice  of  the  community  might 
saiiction,  and  these  were  generally  of  a  very  drastic  SrUSadki 
character.  Under  the  Roman  law  of  the  Twdve 
Tables,  the  creditors  might,  as  a  last  resort,  cut  the  debtor's 
body  into  pieces,  each  of  them  taking  his  proportionate  share; 
and  although  Blackstone  in  quoting  this  law  appeals  to  cast 
some  doubt  upon  its  too  literal  interpretation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  power  of  selling  the  debtor  and  his  family  into 
slavery  was  one  which  was  habitually  exercised  in  Greece,  Rome, 
and  generally  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  among 
the  Jews,  whose  le^slation  was  of  a  comparatively  humane 
character,  this  practice  Is  illustrated  by  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  the  woman  who  sought  the  help  of  Elisha,  saying, 
"  Thy  servant  my  husband  is  dead  .  .  .  and  the  creditor  is 
come  to  take  unto  him  my  two  children  to  be  bondmen."  The 
savage  severity  of  these  earh'er  laws  was,  however,  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  devdopment  of  more  humane  ideas  and 
the  growth  of  popular  rights;  and  tended,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  create  serious  disturbance  in  political 
relations  between  the  patricians,  who  generally  composed  the 
wealthier  or  creditor  class,  and  the  plebeians,  in  whose  ranks 
the  majority  of  debtors  were  to  be  found.  Later  legislation 
consequently  substituted  imprisonment  in  a  public  prison  for 
the  right  of  selling  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Under  the  feudal 
systems  of  Europe  the  state  generally  insisted  on  its  subjects 
being  left  free  for  military  service,  and  debts  could  not  therefore 
be  enforced  against  the  person  of  the  debtor;  but  as  trade  began 
to  devek>p  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of 
brihging  personal  pressure  to  bear  upon  debtors  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  them  to  meet  their  obh'gations,  and  under  the 
practice  of  the'EngUsh  courts  of  law  the  right  of  a  creditor  to 
enforce  his  dain»  by  the  imprisonment  of  hb  debtor  was 
gradually  evolved  (although  no  express  legal  enactment  to  that 
effect  appears  at  any  time  to  have  existed),  and  this  practice 
continued  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

Without  some  system  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  have 
attained  its  present  proportions;  for  modem  com- 
merce is  necessarily  founded  largely  on  credit,  and  2lIS«l 
credit  coukl  not  have  existed  without  the  power  of  vtjrvir. 
enfordng  the  fulfilment  of  financial  contracts.  On 
the  other  hand  remedies  against  a  debtor's  person,  and  still 
more  against  the  persons  of  his  family,  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  growth  of  opinion  among  civilized  communities,  but 
are  in  themselves  worse  than  futile,  inasmuch  as  they  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  a  debtor  to  retrieve 
his  position  and  render  a  return  to  solvency  impossible.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  devising  some  system  which  is  just  to  creditors 
whiit  not  unduly  harsh  upon  debtors,  which  discriminates 
bttwwQ  fnvolubttry  l&abllHy  to  meet  obligations  and  wOfuI 
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refusal  or  neglect,  and  which  secures  to  creditors  as  betHMD 
themselves  an*  equitable  share  of  such  of  the  debtor's  assets  as 
may  be  available  for  the  payment  of  his  liabilites.  Xltese  are 
the  objects  which  the  bankruptcy  laws  have  primarily  in  view. 
Another  object,  which  has  not  always  been  so  fuUy  recogniaed 
as  it  might  appear  to  deserve,  has  marked  the  most  recent 
legislation,  namely,  the  fostering  of  a  higher  tone  of  oommercial 
morality  and  the  protection  of  the  trading  oonununity  at  large 
from  the  evils  arising  through  the  reckless  abuse  of  credit  and 
the  unnatural  trade  competition  thereby  engendered.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  objects  are  of  a  somewhat  conflicting 
character,  and  wherever  the  state  has  interfered  with  the  view 
of  securing  an  efficient  system  of  bankruptcy  legislation  the 
task  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Not  only  have 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  debtor  and  his  creditors  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  the  method  to  be  adq;>ted  in  dealing 
with  his  property  has  also  given  rise  to  much  oonffict  of  c^inion, 
and  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  legislation 
which  dealt  with  it  The  debtor's  pr(^>erty  was  naturally 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  creditors,  but  it  could  not  be 
distributed  among  them  until  it  was  realized,  and  until  their 
req>ective  right  and  interests  were  determined  byxompetent 
authority.  In  some  cases  claims  to  rank  as  creditors  are  of 
doubtful  validity.  In  others  the  creditor  holds  securities,  the 
value  of  which  requires  investigation,  or  he  claims  a  preference 
to  which  he  may  or  may  not  be  legally  entitled.  Creditors  have 
thus  conflicting  interests  as  between  themselves,  and  are  there- 
fore ino^ble  of  acting  together  as  a  homogeneous  body. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  professional  assignees 
or  trustees,  solicitors  and  other  agents,  who  made  it  their 
special  business  to  deal  with  such  matters,  exercising  both 
aidminbtnitive  and  quasi -judicial  functions,  in  return  for  the 
remuneratnn  which  they  receive  out  of  the  property  for  their 
services.  Professional  interests,  which  are  not  always  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  debtor  or  the  creditors,  are  thus  called 
Into  existence,  and  these  interests  have  from  tinie  to  time 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  oourse  of  legislation. 
WhQe  the  law  of  bankruptcy  has  therefore  been  largely  the 
product  of  commercial  development,  it  has  necessarily  been  of 
slow  and  gradual  growth,  tentative  in  its  character,  and  subject 
to  oscillation  between  the  extremes  of  conflicting  interests 
according  to  the  temporary  and  varying  predominance  of  eadi 
of  these  interests  from  time  to  time.  No  intelligible  graq>  of  the 
princ^les  which  underlie  the  history  of  bankiuptqr  le^ubtion 
in  England,  and  no  satbfactory  e]q>lanati(m  of  the  fluctuating 
tendencies  which  have  marked  its  progress,  are  possible  without 
bearing  these  considerations  in  view. 

Bankruptcy  m  Engfand, 

The  subjea  was  originally  dealt  with  in  the  sole  interest  of 
creditors;  it  was  considered  fraudulent  for  a  debtor  to  procure 
gggt^gy^  his  own  bankruptcy.  Thus  the  earliest  English  sUtute 
on  the  subject,  34  &  35  Heniy  VIII.  c.  4  (ajk  1542), 
was  directed  against  fraudulent  debtors,  and  gnve  power  to 
the  lord  chanceltor  and  other  high  officers  to  sei^  tJu<^  estates 
and  divide  them  among  the  creditors,  but  afforded  no  relief  to 
the  debtor  from  his  liabilities.  SubscMiiuent  legislation  modiGed 
this  attitude  and  introduced  the  principle  of  granting  relief  to 
the  bankrupt  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  creditors, 
where  he  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt^  law, 
and  under  the  act  of  1825  the  debtor  was  allowed  himself  to 
initiate  proceedings.  Since  154a  about  forty  tcXs  of  parliament 
have  been  passed,  dealing  with  the  many  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  slowly  expanding,  modifying  and  building  up  the  highly 
complex  system  of  administration  which  now  exists. 

The  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  originally  consisted  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord  chanceltor.  But  in  1831 
^^^  ^  a  spedaJ  court  of  bankruptcy  was  esUblished,  con- 
jg(i/,  sisting  of  six  commissioners  with  four  judges  as  a 

court  of  review,  and  official  assignees  attached  to  the 
court  for  the  paipoee  of  getting  in  the  (tistributing  the  bank- 
rupt's assets    Non-tradcKs  wese  origiBaBy  eackided  kavm  the 


bankruptcy  court,  and  n  wpttSaX  court  called  the  "  oourt  fof 
relief  of 'insolvent  debtois  "  was  instituted  for  their  benefit,  te 
which  relief  from  the  liability  to  imprisonment  could  be  obtained 
on  surrender  of  their  property,  but  they  were  not  discharged 
from  their  d^ts,  subsequentfy-acquired  property  remahdng 
liable.  Both  of  these  courts  woe  subsequently  abolished,  oen- 
traders  were  permitted  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  bankraptcy 
laws,  including  a  discharge,  and  in  1869  the  system  of  official 
assignees  was  swept  away,  and  a  new  court  of  banknq>tcy 
created  with  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  at  its  head  as  t^^ 
judge,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  registrars  or  inferior  judges 
under  him.  This  court  has  also  now  been  abolidied,  and  the 
business  is  administered  by  a  judge  of  the  hi|^  court  spedalfy 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  lord  chancellor,  with  registrars 
of  the  high  court,  who  deal  with  the  ordinary  judicial  routine  of 
bankruptcy  procedure  in  the  London  district,  while  similar 
duties  are  performed  by  the  county-court  judges  througjiout  the 
country. 

But  the  questions  whidi  have  proved  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  which  more  than  any  others  have  been  the  cause 
of  fluctuating  and  hwonsistent  legisiation,  have  un- 
doubted^  been  thoae  relating  to  the  share  which  the  ^SStJrL 
creditors  ought  to  have  in  the  administration  of  the 
proceedings,  and  to  special  anangements  effected  between  n 
debtor  aad  hu  creditors  under  conditions  more  or  less  beyond 
the  control  of  the  court  These  two  questions  are  largely 
intermiaed,  and  the  history  of  English  legislation  on  these 
poinu  and  iu  results  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  moot 
eminent  legal  authorities  to  bring  the  law  into  a  satisfactory 
oonditfott.  The  ri^t  of  creditors  to  exercise  some  control  in 
bankruptcy  over  the  realization  of  the  debtor's  properQr  through 
an  assignee  chosen  by  themselves  was  recogi^ized  at  an  eariy 
date,  but  this  right  was  exercised  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  court  which  investigated  the  claims  of  creditors  and  deter- 
mined who  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  interim  pnofcection  of  the  debtor's 
property  by  official  assignees  attached  to  the  court,  who  todc 
possession  until  the  creditors  could  be  consulted,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  court  audited  the  accounts  of  the  creditor's 
assignee.  So  long  as  this  system  continued  substantial  justice 
was  generally  secured;  the  chiims  of  creditors  were  strictly 
investigated  and  only  those  who  deariy  proved  their  right  before 
a  competent  court  were  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings^ 
The  bankrupt  was  released  from  his  obligatfons,  but  only  after 
strict  inquiries  into  his  conduct  and  under  the  exercise  of 
judicial  discretion.  The  accounts  of  assignees  were  also  strict^ 
investigated,  and  the  costs  of  solicitors  and  other  agents  were 
taxed  by  officers  of  the  court  But  the  system  was  found  to 
be  cumbrous,  to  lead  to  delay  and  too  often  to  the  absorption 
of  a  large  part  of  the  estato  in  costs,  over  the  incurring  of 
which  there  was  a  very  ineffective  controL  Hence  arose  a 
demand  for  larger  powers  on  the  part  of  creditors,  and  the 
introductfon  into  the  bankruptoy  procedure  of  the  qrstem  of 
"  arrangements  "  between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors,  either 
for  the  payment  of  a  composition,  or  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
esUto  jru  Jrom  the  control  0/  tkt  court.  At  first  these  arrange- 
ments were  carefully  guarded.  Under  the  act  of  1825  a 
proposal  for  pasrment  of  a  composition  might  be^^ 
adopted  only  after  the  debtor  had  passed  his  examina-  ^^^^  |g^^ 
tion  in  court,  and  with  the  consent  of  nine-tenths  in  tt4jl  isdi 
number  and  value  of  his  creditors  assembled  at  a 
meeting.  Upon  such  adoption  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  were 
superseded.  Dissenting  creditors,  however,  were  not  bound  by 
the  resolutk>n,  but  could  still  take  actfon  against  the  debtor's 
subsequently-acquired  property.  These  powers  were  not  found 
to  be  sufficiently  elastic  and  the  act  failed  to  give  public  satisfac- 
ti<m.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  acts  of  1831  and  1842  to 
remedy  the  defects  complained  of  by  a  reoonstitution  of  the 
bankrupt^  oourt  and  its  official  system.  But  these  measures 
also  failed  becnuse  they  were  based  on  the  assumption  that 
judicial  bodies  could  estfdse  effective  control  over  adnuoistrativ* 
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ictloii,  ft  control  for  wUdt  they  ue  natdiaUy  msuitcd,  and 
which  they  conld  only  carry  oat  by  cumbrous  and  expensive 
methods  of  procedure.  Under  the  act  of  1849  a  totally  new 
principle  was  introduced  by  the  provision  that  a  deed  of  arrange- 
ment executed  bysix-sevenths  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors 
for  £10  and  upwards  should  be  binding  upon  411  the  crecfiton 
without  any  proceedings  in  or  supervision  by  the  court.  Bat  the 
determination  of  the  question  who  were  or  were  not  creditors  was 
practically  left  to  the  debtor  himself,  without  any  opportunity 
for  tesjling  by  independent  investigation  the  claims  of  Uiose  who 
signed  the  deed  to  control  the  administration  of  the  estate.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  how 
likely  this  provision  was  to  encourage  fraudulent  arrangements, 
and  to  introduce  laxity  in  the  administration  of  debtors'  estates. 
A  modification  of  the  too  stringent  conditions  of  the  act  of  1825, 
which  would  have  enabled  a  bankrupt  to  pay  a  composition  on 
his  debts,  with  the  consent  of  a  large  proportion  of  fak  bona-fide 
creditors,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court,  after  bearing 
the  objections  of  dissenting  creditors,  wonld  doubtless  have 
proved  a  beneficial  reform,  but  the  act  of  1849  proceeded  on  a 
very  different  prindple.  Instead  of  reforming,  it  practically 
abolished  judidal  controL  By  avoiding  Scylla  it  fell  into 
Charybdis.  To  give  any  majority  of  creditors  the  power  to 
release  a  debtor  from  his  obligations  to  non^assenting  creditors 
without  full  disclosure  of  hb  affairs,  and  without  any  exercise 
of  judicial  discretion  or  any  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure,  or  the  conduct  of  the  debtor,  would  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  to  introduce  a  new  and  mischievous  prindple  into 
legislation,  for  it  would  necessarily  destroy  the  essential  feature 
of  such  arrangements,  that  they  are  vduniary  contracts,  the 
responsibility  for  which  lies  solely  with  the  parties  entering  into 
ihem*  But  to  give  such  a  power  to  creditors  whose  claims  were 
subject  to  no  independent  investigation  was  to  invite  inevitable 
confusion  and  failure. 

Yet  this  was  the  dominating  prindple  of  English  bankruptcy 
fegislatioo  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  Its  effect  under  the  act 
iMt.  ^^  '^9  ^^'  however,  to  some  extent  modified  by 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  courts  that  to  make  a 
composition  arrangement  binding  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
complete  ctssio  bonorum;  but  this  qualification  was  removed^ 
by  the  act  of  186 1  which  made  such  arrangements  binding 
ndthout  a  cessM  and  reduced  the  majority  required  to  make  a 
deed  of  arrangement  binding  on  all  the  creditors,  to  a  majority 
in  nnmber  and  three-fourths  in  value  of  those  whose  dairos 
amounted  to  £10  and  upwards.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
Increase  in  fraudulent  amngements.  The  then  attorney- 
general.  Sir  Robert  Collier,  in  introducing  an  amending  act  in 
1869,  described  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  1849 
and  1 86 1  acts,  as  having  the  effect  of  mabling  a  bankrupt  to 
**  defraud  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  and  to  set  them  at 
defiance";  while  Lord  Cairns,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  expressed  the  c^union  that  the  large  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  annual  insolvency  of  the  country 
daring  the  preceding  years  could  not "  be  attributed  to  depression 
of  trade  but  must  be  traced  to  the  enormous  facilities  which  are 
given  to  debtors  who  wish  to  be  rdeascd  from  tbdr  debts  on 
easy  terms."  And  yet  in  the  legislation  which  ensued  these 
facts  wero  entirely  ignored  or  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  indeed  a  curious  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
attended  bankruptcy  legislation  in  England  that  the  very  measure 
atf,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  1869)  which  was  introduced  to  remedy  this 
defrforable  condition  of  affairs,  was  twdve  years  after- 
wards deiKmnccd  in  pariiament  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain)  as  "  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  many  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  subject "  and  as  '*  the  object  of  the  almost  unanimous 
condemnation  of  all  classes."  How  was  this?  Under  the  act  of 
1869,  the  procedure  under  a  bankruptcy  petition  was  certainly 
rendered  effective.  Meetings  of  creditors  were  presided  over  and 
creditors*  claims  were,  for  voting  puiposes,  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  registrar  of  the  court;  the  bankrupt  had  to  pass  a  public 
•nmiaatlon  io  court,  which  although  chiefly  left  to  the  trustee 


appointed  by  the  credlton,  afforded  some  opportunity  for 
investigation;  and  the  bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge 
without  the  approval  of  the  court  and  in  certain  drcumstances 
the  consent  of  Uie  creditors.  An  independent  offidal,  the  comp- 
troller in  bankruptcy,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  trustees,  call  them  to  account  for  any 
misfeasance,  neglect  or  omission,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the 
court  for  the  exerdse  of  disdpUnary  powers  where  necessary. 
These  provisions  were  well  calcuhted  to  promote  sound  adminis- 
tration,  but  they  were,  unfortunately,  rendered  nugatory  by 
provisions  rekting  to  what  were  practically  private  arrangements 
on  similar  Snes  to  those  which  had  rendered  previous  l^^akition 
ineffective.  In  some  respects  the  evil  was  aggravated.  Deeds 
of  amngements  were  nominally  abolished,  but  under  sections  1 35 
and  126  of  the  act  a  debtor  was  empowered  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  court  for  Kquldatlon  of  his  aJSaira  by  "  arrangement,"  or 
for  payment  of  a  composition,  whereupon  a  meeting  of  creditors 
was  summoned  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  debtor,  and  without 
any  judicial  investigation  of  claims,  a  majority  in  number  and 
three-fourths  in  value  of  those  who  lodged  proofs  of  debt,  and 
who  were  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  the  meeting,  nright  by 
resolution  agree  to  liquidation  by  arrangement  or  to  the  accept-^ 
ance  of  the  composition.  Such  resolution  thereupon  became 
binding  upon  all  the  creditors,  without  any  act  of  approval  by  the 
court,  any  judidal  examination  of  the  debtor,  or  any  offidd 
supervision  over  the  trustee's  accounts.  The  debtor  was  not 
permitted  to  present  a  bankruptcy  petition  against  himself,  and 
consequently  his  only  method  of  procedure  was  that  which  thus 
removed  the  matter  from  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  court, 
and  as  about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  proceedings  under  the  act  of 
1869  were  initiated  by  debtors,  it  followed  that  only  about  one- 
tenth  was  submitted  to  proper  investigation.  It  is  true  that  the 
creditors  might  refuse  to  assent  to  the  debtor's  proposal,  and  that 
any  creditor  for  £50  or  upwards  could  present  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, but  even  where  this  course  was  adopted,  the  proceedings 
UTKler  the  petition  were,  as  a  rule,  stayed  by  the  court  if  the  debtor 
subsequently  presented  a  proposal  for  liquidation  or  composition, 
and  the  creditor  was  left  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  petition  if  the 
requisite  majority  voted  for  the  debtor's  proposal.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  act  was  concerned,  every  inducement  wasiield  out  to 
the  adoption  of  aoourse  which  took  the  examination  of  the  debtor, 
the  conditions  of  his  discharge  and  the  audit  of  the  trustee's 
accounts,  out  of  the  control  of  the  court.  " 

The  establishment  of  a  bankruptcy  court,  with  its  searching 
powers  of  investigation  and  its  power  of  enfordng  penalties  on 
misconduct,  can  mly  be  defended  on  the  ground  U»at  _^^  . 
the  administration  cH  justice  is  a  matter  affecting  the  i^/^^  ^ 
interests  of  the  community  at  large.  But  apart  from  AetM, 
the  injury  done  to  these  interests  by  rodudng  the 
administration  of  justice  to  a  question  «f  barter  and  arrangement 
between  the  indi^Hkluals  immediatdy  concerned,  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  acts  of  1849,  t86i  and  1869  proved  failures,  lies 
in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  mditors  of  a  particular  estate  are  not, 
as  appears  to  have  been  assumed,  a  homogeneous  or  organized 
body  capable  of  acting  together  in  the  administration  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate.  In  the  case  of  a  few  spedal  and  highly  orgam'zed 
trades  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
creditors  have  but  little  knowledge  of  each  other  or  means  o( 
organixed  action,  while  they  have  ndther  the  time  nor  the  incUna- 
tion  to  investigate  the  compUcated  questions  which  frequently 
arise,  and  which  are  therefore  left  in  the  hands  of  profession^ 
trustees  or  legal  agents.  But  the  appointment  of  trustees  under 
these  acts,  instead  of  bdng  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  creditors, 
was  frequently  due  to  touting  on  the  part  of  such  agents  them- 
sdves,  or  to  Individual  creditors  whose  interests  were  not  always 
Identical  with  those  of  the  general  body.  According  to  G.  Y. 
Robson,  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  the 
arbitrary  powers  conferred  by  the  act  of  186 1  "  led  to  great 
abuses,  and  in  many  cases  creditors  were  forced  to  accept  a 
composition,  the  ai^roval  of  which  had  been  obtained  by  a  sedret 
understanding  between  the  debtor  and  favoured  creditors,  and 
not  unfrequently  by  the  creation  of  fictitious  debu."  These  evils 
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not  exceed  i^  {%  123).  It  also  provides  for  the  getting  in  and 
adminktration  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  unclaimed  dividends 
and  undistributed  balances  on  estates  wound  up  under  previous 
banitruptcy  acts  i\  163).  Lastly,  it  amends  the  piX)cedure  under 
the  Debtors  Act  of  1 869^  dealing  with  criminal  offences  committed 
by  banknq>ts  (which,  prior  to  1869,  had  been  treated  as  part 
of  the  bankruptcy  law),  by  enacting  that  when  the  court  orders 
a  prosecution  of  any  person  for  an  offence  tmder  that  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  public  prosecutiiMS  to  institute 
and  carry  on  the  prosecution. 

An  amending  act,  under  the  title  of  the  Banknipt<y  Act 
1800  was  passed  in  that  year,  mainly  with  the  view  of  supple* 
menting  and  strengthening  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1883,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  underwhichabankrupt  shouldbediscbarged 
or  schemes  of  arrangement  or  composition  be  ai^>roved  by  the. 
court.  It  also  deah  with  a  variety  of  matters  of  detail  which 
experience  had  shown  to  require  amendment,  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  carrying  out  th«  intentions  of  the  legislature  as 
embodied  in  the  principal  act.  These  two  acts  are  to  be  construed 
as  one  and  may  be  dted  collectively  as  the  Bankruptcy  Acts 
1883  and  1890.  They  are  further  supplemented  by  a  large  body 
of  general  rules  made  by  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  may  be  added  to, 
revok^  or  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  same  authority. 
These  rules  are  laid  before  parliament  and  have  the  force  of  law. 
Besides  these  general  acts,  various  measures  dealing  with 
special  interests  connected  with  bankruptcy  procedure  have 
from  time  to  time  been  passed  since  1883,  the  chief  of 
which  are  as  foltows,  vis.,  the  Bankruptcy  Appeals 
(County  Courts)  Act  1884;  the  Preferential  Payments 
in  Bankruptcy  Act  x888,  regulating  the  priority  of  the  cteims  of 
workmen  and  clerks,  &c.  for  wages  and  salaries;  and  the  Bank' 
ruptcy  (Discharge  and  Closure)  Act  1887,  dealing  with  unclosed 
bankruptcies  under  previous  acts. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  attempt  to  answer 

the  question  how  far  later  legisktion  has  solved  the  difficult 

problems  which  prior  to  1883  were  found  so  intractable, 

taqmbyoi  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  mentioned  that  in  1906  the  Board  of 

Trade  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in  force  at  the 
time  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  bankrtq>tcy,  deeds  of 
arrangement  and  composition  by  insolvent  debtors  with  their 
creditors,  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  frauds  by 
debtors  on  their  creditors,  and  anypoints  and  matters  upon  which 
the  existing  laws  seemed  to  require  amendment.  The  committee 
received  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  as  well  as  documents  and 
memoranda  from  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  iMx>tection 
societies  and  influential  public  bodies.  The  scope  of  the  inquky 
was  not  limited  to  Englhh  kw  and  procedure,  but  also  embraced 
that  of  Germany,  France,  Australia,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  issued  in  1908  (Cd.  4068),  and 
reference  may  be  made  to  it  for  much  valuable  information. 
The  conrniittee  reported  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  did  not 
disclose  any  dissatisfection  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  com- 
munity with  the  main  features  of  the  existing  law  and  procedure. 
But  there  were  certain  special  inddents  of  theiaw  and  brandies 
of  its  administration  upon  which  the  committee  made  recom- 
mendations. One  was  the  {vosecurion  and  punishment  of 
debtors  who  had  committed  fraud  on  their  creditors  or  caused 
loss  to  them  by  improper  and  reckless  trading.  The  existing 
procedure  was  complaixied  of  as  being  dilatory,  cumbersome  and 
expensive,  and  the  committee  were  of  an  opinion  that  where  a 
debtor  had  conmiittcd  an  offence  for  which  he  could  and  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  prosecution  and  conviction,  with  adequate 
IHmishment,  ou^t  to  follow  speedily  and  dedsively,  and  the 
chief  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  that,  "whliit  the 
existing  procedure  should  be  left  untouched,  offences  ought  also 
to  be  punishable  on  summary  conviction  before  magktiates  and 
justices,  and  the  provinons  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts 
applied  to  them,  and  that  where  an  ordtt  for  a  prosecution  is 
inade  on  an  application  by  the  official  receiver  of  a  bankruptcy 


court  and  based  on  his  report,  that  court  should  have  power  to 
order  the  offidal  recdver  to  conduct  the  prosecution  before  the 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  committee  also  reported 
that  numerous  delinquencies  by  insolvent  debtors  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs,  or  which  had  contributed  to  the  losses  sustained 
by  thdr  creditOfB,  were  not  punishable  or  even  cognisable  by 
courts  having  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  unless  or  until  a  debtor 
who  had  a  recdving  order  against  him,  or  became  a  bankrupt, 
applied  for  an  order  sanctioning  a  composition  or  scheme  of 
arrangement  with  Im  creditors,  or  for  an  order  discharging  him 
from  his  debts.  The  most  prominent  of  these  delinquendcs 
which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  were---failure. 
by  a  debtor  to  keep  any  books  or  any  proper  or  adequate  books 
of  account  in  Im  business;  trading  with  knowledge  of  insolvency; 
gambling  and  speculation  leading  to,  or  contributing  to,  the 
debtor's  insolvency  or  bankruptcy;  failure  property  to  account 
for  any  substantial  defidency  of  assets.  The  committee  recdved 
a  lar^  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  making  delinquendes  such 
as  have  hetn  described  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Evidence 
was  also  g^en  as  to  the  laws  in  force  in  Germany,  France  and 
Scotland,  from  which  it  appeared  that  such  delinquendes, 
especially  that  of  keeping  no  books  of  account,  can  be  severely 
doUt  with  as  criminal  offences. 

After  carefully  wd^iing  the  evidence  on  both  sides  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  failure  or  omission  by  a  debtor  who 
becomes  bankrupt  to  have  kept  any  books  of  account,  or  proper 
books  of  account,  within  two  years  next  preceding  his  bankniptcy, 
in  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  him,  if  without  excuse,  should 
1^  made  by  law  an  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by 
imprisonment,  subject  to  four  important  limitations,  namely, 
that  the  law  should  define  what  books  of  account  a  person 
carrying  on 'a  trade  or  business  must  keep,  following  in  this 
respect  the  law  jn  force  in  France  and  Germany;  that  failure  or 
omission  by  a  debtor  to  have  kept  the  required  books  should  only 
be  punishable  in  the  event  of  a  debtor  becoming  bankrupt  and  of 
the  liquidated  debts  proved  in  the  bankruptcy  exceeding  £200  in 
amount,  that  no  prosecution  of  a  debtor  for  failure  or  omission 
to  keep  books  of  account  should  take  place  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  law;  that  a  debtor  shotdd  not  be 
punished  if  he  could  show  that  his  faUure  or  omission  to  keep 
proper  books  was  honest  and  excusable  and  did  not  contribute 
to  his  insolvency,  and  that  no  prosecution  should  be  instituted 
for  the  offence  except  by  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  The 
committee  made  recommendations  of  much  the  same  character 
witii  r^ard  to  punishing  some  of  the  other  delinquendes  men* 
tioned  above.  There  were  also  reconunendations  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  tra<Bng  by  undischarged  bankrupts,  as  to  the 
realisation  of  estate  on  bankruptcy,  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  relation  badt  of  a  bankruptcy  trustee's  title,  as  to  the  law 
relating  to  the  after-acquired  property  of  an  undischarged 
bankrupt^  and  dealings  with  such  property,  and  with  respect  to 
married  women  and  their  liabflities  under  bankruptcy  law.  The 
committee  also  reported  on  the  law  and  practice  relating  to 
vduntary  deeds  of.  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  his 
creditors  and  on  the  compulsory  regulation  of  assignments  of  book 
del^,  and  of  agreements  for  the  hire  and  purchase  of  chattels. 

In  addition  to  this  report  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  are  accompanied  by  elaborate  tables  of  statistics, 
and  by  copious  illustrations  both  of  the  working  of  the 
system  and  of  the  characteristic  features  and  causes      '^J"J" 
of  current  insolvency,  are  published  as  parliamentary      itOoA 
papers,  and  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  those 
interested  in  the  subject.    It  appears  from  these  reports  that  the 
total  number  of  insdvendes  dealt  with  under  the  bankruptcy 
acts  during  the  ten  yean  ending  31st  December  1905,  was  43,141, 
Involving  estimated  liabilities  amounting  to  £61,685,678,  and 
estimated  assets  amounting  to  £36,001,417.    It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  offidal  figures,  the  cost  of 
bsskmptcy  administration  tinder  the  present  system  has  very 
-coasidcrably  decreased  as  compared  with  that  under  the  act  of 
1869.    Estates  are  also  closed  at  much  shorter  intervals,  and, 
what  is  inoTt  important  from  a  public  point  of  view,  it  appears 
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in  England  or  Wales  may  make  a  reoetving  order  against  a  debtor, 
whether  a  trader  or  not,  either  on  his  own  petition  or  on  that  of  a 
creditor  or  creditors  whose  claims  aggregate  not  less  than  £so.  In 
the  case  of  a  creditor's  petition  proofmust  be  given.of  the  debt,  and 
of  the  commission  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  three  months 
preceding  the  date  of  the  petition.  An  act  of  bankruptcy  b  com* 
mittcd  U  the  debtor  fails  to  satisfy  the  creditor's  claim  upon  a 
bankruptcy  notice;  if  he  makes  an  assq;nment  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors  generally:  if  he  absconds  or  keeps  house:  if  he  gives 
notice  of  sQspension  of  payments;  if  his  goods  are  sold  or  seized 
under  execution;  if  he  mes  in  court  a  declaration  of  inability  to 
pay  his  debts;  or  if  he  grantsa  fraudulent  preference,  ov  conveyance. 
These  acts  are  here  enumerated  in. the  order  in  ^ich  they  most 
frequently  occur  in  practice* 

Object  and  EffeU  oj  Receiving  Oritr.^The  object  of  the  order  Is 
to  prutect  the  debtor's  property  until  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
ana  to  bring  the  debtor  and  nis  affairs  within  the  jurisdicdon  of 
the  court.  Its  effect  is  to  stay  all  sefnrate  action  against  'the 
debtor,  and  to  constitute  the  official  receiver  attached  to  the  court 
receiver  of  the  debtor's  property,  although  the  l^al  title  still  remains 
in  the  debtor.  Where  there  is  an  estate  or  business  to  be  mana^;ed 
the  official  receiver  may  appoint  a  special  manager,  who  recerves 
such  remujieration  as  tne  creditors,  or  faOine  them  the  Board^  of 
Trade,  may  determine.  As  a  consequence  of  tne  order  the  following 
obligations  arc  imposed  upon  the  debtor: — He  must  make  out  and 
submit  to  the  official  receiver  within  a  prescribed  period  a  statement 
qf  his  affairs,  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  creditors, 
the  amount  of  their  claims  and  the  securities  hdd  by  them,  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  assets:  and  accounting  for  his  deficiency. 
Any  material  omission  or  false  statement  of  hts  losses  or  expenses 
is  a  misdemeanour  under  the  Debtors  Act.  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  defraud.  The  statement  n  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  creditors.  He  must  also  in  every  case  submit  to  a  public 
examination  in  court,  in  which  the  official  receiver,  the  trustee  and 
any  creditor  who  has  proved  his  debt  may  take  part  His  evidence 
may  be  used  against  nim.  He  may  furUicr  be  specially  examined 
bv  the  court  at  any  time  with  reference  to  his  dealings  or  property. 
He  must  attend  t!ie  first  meeting  of  creditors,  wait  upon  the  official 
receiver,  trustee  and  ^>ecial  manager,  and  give  all  necessary  infonaa- 
tion,  and  generally  do  all  acts  which  may  reasonably  be  required  of 
him  with  the  view  of  securing  a  full  investigation  of  his  affairs.  He 
may  be  arrested  if  there  is  reasonable  grouiul  for  believing  that  be  is 
about  to  abscond,  destroy  papers  or  remove  goods,  or  if  he  faik 
without  good  cause  to  attend  any  exjimination  OTdered  by  the  court. 
The  court  may  also  for  a  period  of  three  months  order  his  letters  to 
be  re-addrcssed  by  the  post-office  to  the  official  receiver  or  trustee. 
With  regard  to  persons  other  than  the  debtor,  arfy  person  capable  of 
giving  information  respecting  the  debtor,  his  dealings  or  propeity, 
may  be  examined  by  tne  court,  and  a  summary  order  may  be  made 
against  such  person  for  delivery  of  any,  property  beloiq^g  to  the 
debtor. 

First  Meettng  cf  Creditors, 

This  roeedng  is  summoned  by  the  official  receiver.  iiotk»  being 
given  in  the  Londm  Gasette  and  in  a  local  paper,  and  sent  by  post 
to  eadi  creditor.  A  summary  of  the  statement  of  affairs  should 
accompany  the  notke,  with  anv  observations  by  the  official  receiver 
which  he  may  think  fit  to  make.  The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to 
decide  whether  any  proposal  for  payment  of  a  compontion  or  for  a 
sdieme  of  arrangement  submittcci  by  the  debtor  b  to  be  entertained, 
or  whether  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  court  to  adjudicate 
the  debtor  bankrupt.  In  the  latter  case  the  meeting  may  by  an 
ordinary  resolution  appoint  a  trustee  with  or  without  a  committee 
of  inspection.  It  may  also  give  any  directions  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate.  The  meeting  should  be  held  at  the  place  most 
convenient  for  the  majority  of  the  creditor  It  b  presidied  over  by 
the  official  receiver  or  hb  deputy,  who,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
-court,  admits  or  rejects  proofs  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  For  the 
transaction  of  business  three  creditors  qualified  to  vote,  or  all  the 
creditors  U  fewer  than  three,  must  be  present  or  represented.  Only 
persons  who  have  proved  their  debts  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
detailed  regulations  respecting  proofs  and  the  valuation  of  securities 
are  laid  down  in -the  first  and  second  schedules  to  the  act  of  1883. 
One  of  the  chief  alterations  in  the  law  on  thb  point  b  the  condition 
imposed  on  creditors  on  bilb  of  exchange  to  deduct  from  their  claims 
the  value  of  the  liability  of  prior  obligants  before  Voting,  thus 
cancelling  the  (>ower  of  contronine  ^  the  proceedings  {Mieviously 
possessed  by  persons  who  had  no  real  interest  in  the  estate.  Votes 
may  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  stringent  reflations  are 
laid  down  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  proxies.  General 
proxies  entitling  the  holder  to  exercise  all  the  powers  whk:h  the 
creditor  could  exercise  if  present  may  be  given  to  the  official  receiver 
or  to  any  person  in  the  regubr  employment  of  the  creditor.  Special 
proxies  may  be  given  to  any  person  to  vote  for  specified  resolutions, 
or  for  the  appointment  of  specified  persons  as  trustee  and  committee. 
Only  official  forms  can  be  used,  and  the  blanks  must  be  filled  up  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  creditor  or  some  person  in  his  rc^lar  employ- 
oient.  including  the  authorized  agent  of  a  creditor  resident  abroad. 
A  proxy.must  be  lodged  with  the  official  receiver  not  later  than  four 
4>*c1k>ck.dn  the  day  bnore  the  meeting  or  adjourned  meeting  at  which 


it  b  to  bfe  used.  Resolutions  are  ordlnaiy,  speeial  or  extraordinary. 
An  ordinary  readutlon  b  carried  by  a  majority  in  value  of  the 
creditors  votins;  a  special  resolution  by  a  majority  in  number 
and  three-fburus  in  value  of  such  creditors.  The  only  iffftanrff  ci 
a  resolution  other  than  these  b  that  required  for  the  approval  of 
a  composition  or  scheme  which  requires  a  majority  in  numbn-  and 
three-tourths  in  value  of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved.*  The 
ma  jority  of  questions  arising  at  a  meeting  are  decided  by  an  ordinary 
resolution. 

.  Adjudication, 

If  the  creditors  so  resolve,  or  if  a  compo^tlon  or  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment b  not  proposed  by'the  d^tor  or  entertained  by  the  creditors, 
or  if  entertained  b  not  approved  by  the  court,  or  if  without  reason- 
aUe  excuse  the  debtM"  faib  to  furnish  a  proper  statement  of  hb 
affairs,  or  if  hb  public  examination  b  adjourned  rin4  die,  the  court 
adjudicates  the  debtor  bankrupt  and  thereupon  hb  property  vests 
in  a  trusteeif  and,  subject  to  the  payment  01  the  costs  and  fees  of 
administration,  b  divisible  among  nb  creditors  until  all  hb  debts 
are  paid  in  full  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  %  per  annum. 

^ect  OH  Bankrupt. — ^The  bankrupt  b  bound  to  aid  the  trustee 
in  his  administration,  and  if  he  wilfully  faib  to  deliver  up  any  part 
of  hb  property  he  b  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  He  b  also  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Debtors  Act  if  with  intent  to 
defraud  he  conceab  or  removes  property  to  die  value  of  /lo  or 
upwards;  or  if  he  faib  to  deliver  to  the  trustee  all  hb  property, 
books,  documents,  ftc.;  or  if  he  knowingly  permits  false  debts  to 
be  proved  on  hb  estate  without  disclosure;  or  mutilates,  fal^fiei, 
destrp)^  or  parts  with  books  or  accounts;  or  attempts  to  account 
for  hb  property  by  fictitious  losses;  or  if  within  four  months  next 
before  presientation  of  a  bankruptcy  petition,  he  obtains  property 
on  credit  by  false  representation:  or  pledges  or  disposes  of,  otherwise 
than  in  the  ordinaiv  way  of  hb  trade,  any  property  which  has  not 
been  paid  for;  or  By  misrepresentation  obtains  the  assent  of  hb 
creditors  to  any  agreement  with  reference  to  hb  affairs.  He  b  also 
under  the  act  of  1083,  guilty  of  misdemeanour  if  before  his  discharge 
he  obtains  credit  for  more  than  £20  from  any  person  without  inform- 
ing such  person  that  he  b  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  It  b  the  du^ 
of  the  omcial  receiver  to  report  any  such  facts  to  the  court,  and  if 
the  court  b  satisfied  that  there  b  d.  reasonable  probability  of  con- 
viction, it  b  required  to  order  a  prosecution  which  b  then  conducted 
by  the  director  of  public  prosecutions. 

Disqu4iMealioms.--A  bankrupt  cannot  during  hb  bankruptcy 
or  until  five  jrears  after  hb  discharge,  unless  Die  bankruptcy  is 
annulled  or  he  obtains  hb  discharge  with  a  certificate  by  the  court 
that  the  bankruptcy  was  caused  by  misfortune  without  misconduct, 
act  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor, 
alderman,  councillor,  guardian  or  overseer  of  the  poor,  member  of  a 
sanitary  authority,  school,  h^way  dr  burial  board,  or  sdect  vestry 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Anmdment.-^An  order  of  adjudication  may  be  annulled  if  the 
court  b  of  CKiinion  that  it  should  not  have  been  made,  or  that  the 
bankrupt's  debts  are  paid  in  full,  or  if  a  composition  or  sdieme  of 
arrangement  b  approved  by  the  court  after  adjudication. 

Disckt^ge.'-^Tne  court  may  also  at  any  time  after  the  cowilusion 
of  the  bankrupt's  public  examination,  and  after  hearing  the  official 
receiver,  the  trustee  aind  any  creditor,  to  all  of  whoin  previous 
notice  of  the  application  must  be  given,  g^ant  the  bankrupt  a  dis- 
charge either  abeolutdy  or  under  conditions,  but  subject  to  the 
following  quaUficatiotts,  viz.»— (i)  If  the  bankrupt  has  committed 
a  crimiiud  offence  connected  with  the  bankruptcy,  the  application 
must  be  refused  unless  for  qxdal  reasons  the  court  oietermioea 
otherwise,  fa)  If  the  assets  are  not  ecjual  in  value  to  ten  shillings 
in  the  bound  of  the  unsecured  labilities  (unless  the  bankrupt  can 
show  that  he  is  not  responsible);  or  if  proper  books  have  not  been 
kept:  or  if  the  bankrupt  has  traded  after  knowledge  of  insolvency: 
or  has  contracted  debts  without  reasonable  probability  of  payment; 
or  failed  to  account  for  his  deficiency;  or  contributed  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy by  rash  speculation,  gambling,  culpable  neglect  or  by  un- 
justifiable expenses;  or  has  taken  or  defended  legal  proceedings  on 
frivolous  grounds;  or  has  within  three  months  preceding  the 
receiving  order  given  an  undue  preference:  or  has  increased  hb 
Ibbilities  with  the  vieW  of  maiking  nb  assets  equal  to  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound;  or  has  previously  been  bankrupt  or  made  an  arrange- 
ment uith  creditors:  or  has  been  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  fraudulent 
breach  of  trust ;  then  the  court  diall.  on  proof  of  any  of  these  facts, 
either  (a)  refuse  the  discharge,  or  (b)  suspend  it  for  a  period  of  not 
l^ss  than  two  years,  or  until  a  dividend  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound  has  been  paid ;  or  (c)  qualify  the  order  by  the  condition 
that  judgment  b  ^tcred  up  against  the  bankrupt  lor  payment  of 
any  unpaid  balance  of  hb  debts,  or  of  part  of  such  balance  out  of 
hb  future  earnings  or  property.  The  bankrupt  nuy,  however,  after 
two  years  afwly  to  the  court  to  modify  the  conditions  if  he  b  unable 
to  comply  with  them.  An  order  of  .discharge  releases  the  debtor 
from  all  nb  obligations  except  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  other 
obligations  of  a  publk:  chanacter  whkrh  can  only  be  discharged  with 
the  consMt  of  the  Treasury,  debts  incurred  by  fraud,  and  ju(^eot 
debts  in  an  actbn  for  setniction  or  as  a  co-respondent  in  a  matri- 
monbl  suit  or  under  an  offiliatwn  order,  which  are  only  released  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  comKtions  as  the  court  may  expressly 
order.    The  idease  of  th«  bankrupt  does  not  operate  as  •  release 
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thB  extflDsion  to  "  ai^  creditor  of  &  debtor  wlio  is  notour  bank' 
mpC,"  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  his  debt,  of  the  right 
hitherto  limited  to  the  debtor  himself,  to  petition  the  court  for  a 
decree  of  cessio,  the  pra3rer  of  the  petition,  whether  presented  by 
the  debtor  or  by  a  creditor,  being  "  to  appoint  a  trustee  to  take  the 
management  and  disposal  of  the  debtor's  estate  for  behoof  <»f 
his'  creditors  ";  (2)  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  court 
vipoa  sudi  petition  to  award  sequestrati<Hi  undor  the  benknq>tcy 
act,  in  any  case  where  the  liabilities  of  the  debtor  exceed  £300; 
and  (3)  the  right  of  the  debtor  to  apply  for  his  discharge  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  sequestration. 
An  important  modification  of  the  law  relating  to  discharge  which 
equaJfy  affects  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy  and  Ce^o  Acts, 
Is  also  effected  by  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1S81,  which  requires, 
in  addition  to  the  concurrence  of  creditors,  the  fulfilment  of  one 
of  thb  following  conditions,  viz.,  '*  (a)  That  a  dividend  of  five 
shillings  in  the  pound  has  been  paid  out  of  the  estate  oi  the 
debtor,  or  that  security  for  payment  thereof  has  been  found  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors;  or  (b)  that  the  failure  to  pay 
five  shillings  in  the  pound  has,  in  the  <^ini(Hi  of  the  shedff, 
arisen  from  circumstances  for  ^diich  the  debtor  cannot  justly 
be  held  responsible."  Orders  of  cessio  are  <mty  made  in  the 
sheriff  courts,  and  when  made,  the  court  also  app<rfnt8  a 
trustee,  who  conducts  the  proceedings  without  tlw  control 
exerdscd  by  the  creditors  in  a  sequestraticm.  Under  these 
conditions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  purpose  and  con- 
stitution of  the  process  of  cessio  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  it  has  now  become  a  modified  form  of  c^cial  banknq>tcy 
procedure,  with  a  less  elaborate  routine  than  in  the  case  <tf 
sequestration,  and  one.  perhaps  nwre  suitaUe  to  the  smaller 
dass  of  cases,  to  which  in  practice  it  is  Unuted. 

The  Bankruptcy  Frauds  and  Disabilities  (Scotland)  Act  1884 
applies  to  sequestrations  and  decrees  of  cessio  the  crimhud 
provisbns  of  $  31  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  relating 
to  the  obtaining  of  credit  for  £20  and  upwards  by  an  undischarged 
bankrupt,  without  disclosure  of  his  position. .  It  also  places  the 
law  relating  to  the  disqualifications  attaching  to  audi  bankrupts 
on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of  the  English  act. 

The  Judicial  Factors  Act  of  1889  contains  aprovision  calculated 
to  check  excessive  costs  of  administration,  l^  requiring  -that 
where  the  remuneration  of  a  trustee  under  a  sequestration  is  to 
be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  intimation  of  the  rate  of  re- 
muneration is  to  be  given  to  the  creditors  and  U>  the  accountant 
of  court  before  being  acted  on,  and  the  latter  officer  is  Empowered, 
subject  to  appeal,  to  modify  the  same  if  he  deems  it  expedient. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act 
1887,  which  applies  to  England  and  Ireland,  does  not  appty  to 
Scotland,  and  there  is  no  analogous  provision  requiring  registra- 
tion of  private  deeds  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
as  a  condition  of  their  validity  in  that  country. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  office  of  accountant  in  bank- 
ruptcy, which  was  established  by  the  Bankrupt^  Act  of  1856, 
has  imder  the  Judidal  Factors  Act  1889  been  abcrfished,  Uie 
duties  being  merged  in  those  of  the  office  of  accountant  of  the 
court  of  session. 

Irish  Bankruptcy  Legishium. 
The  Irish  law  of  bankruptcy  is  regulated  by  the  two  leading 
Irish  statutes  of  1857  and  1872,  together  with  the  Irish  Debtors 
Act  1872,  and  corresponds  in  its  main  features  to  some  of  the 
older  EngUsh  enactments,  with  modifications  adopted  from  the 
EngUsh  act  of  1869.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
^stem  of  L'quldation  by  arrangement  and  composition  without 
the  approval  or  control  of  the  court,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  latter,  has  not  at  any  time  been  imported  into  the 
Irish  law.  A  special  act  was  passed  in  1888  for  establishing 
local  bankruptcy  courts  in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  and  an 
act  was  also  passed  hi  1889,  applying  the  main  provisions  of  the 
English  Act  of  z888,  relating  to  preferential  payments  in  bank- 
ruptcy, to  Ireland. 

The  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Act  1887,  which  has  been  already 
discussed  above  under  the  head  of  English  htLAinpicy  legislation, 
also  applies  in  its  inain  provisions  to  Ireland,  andassiq)plemented 


by  the  Irish  Deeds  of  Arrangement  Amendment  Act  1890, 
places  the  law  relating  to  this  branch  of  insolvency  procedure 
upon  a  similar  footmg  in  both  countriM,  so  far  as  regards  the 
publidty  of  such  deeds.  The  last-mentioned  act  also  requires 
a  similar  registratioa  of  all  petitions  for  anangement  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  1857.  (J.  Sm.*) 

CoMPAiATivB  Law 

British  Empire. — ^In  most  parts  of  the  British  empire  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  has  been  modelled  upon  the  English  system. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
follow  the  Unes  of  the  existing  English  acts.  In  Queensland, 
Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales  the  system  is  rather  that  of 
the  Eai^lsh  act  of  1869,  leaving  more  to  the  creditors'  manage- 
ment and  less  to  officialism. 

One  point  may  be  maiticmed  in  whidi  the  Australian  colonies 
have  Improved  on  the  EngUsh  system.  Under  the  English  acts 
a  bankrupt  is  under  no  obligation  to  apply  for  his  discharge. 
The  result  Is  that  the  United  Kingdom  contains  a  population  of 
70,000  undischarged  bankrupts— a  numifest  danger  to  the 
trading  conununity.  Under  the  banknqptqr  systems  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  a  baidcrupt  is  bound 
to  apply  for  his  discharge  within  a  fixed  period,  otherwise  he  is 
guilty  of  a  contenq[>t  of  court 

In  Canada,  under  the  British  North  America  Act  1867,  the 
Dominion  parliament  has  exdusive  legislative  power  in  regard 
to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency:  but  there  isno  existing  Dominion 
act  on  the  subject  A  Dominion  act  was  passed  in  1875,  but 
repealed  in  1880.  The  failure  of  this  act  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  diversity  ci  the  pre-existing  provincial  systems,  embracing 
such  contrasts  as  the  EngUsh  law  of  Ontario,  and  the  French 
code  based  on  cessio  btmorum — which  ruled  in  Quebec.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  dealt  with  in  a  fragmentary  way  by  the  provincial 
legislatures  by  acts  regulating  such  maUers  as  priority  of 
execution  creditors,  fraudulent  assignments  and  preferences^ 
Imprisonment  of  debtors,  administration  of  estates  of  deceased 
Insolvents. 

In  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  EngUsh  law  is  substantially 
followed.  In  the  Transvaal,  where  Roman-Dutdi  law  prevails, 
the  law  governing  the  subject  is  the  Insolvency  Law,  No.  13  of 
189^.  It  provides  for  -^untary  surrender  and  compulsory 
sequestration.    Tlie  law  of  the  Orange  lUver  Colony  is  similar. 

In  British  Guiana,  Gambia,  Jamaica,  Hong  Kong,  Mauritius, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  Tobago  and  the  Straits  SettlemenU  the  law 
b  noodeUed  on  the  EngUs^  pattern. 

In  India  Insolvency  is  regulated  by  the  Indian  Insolvency  Act 
1848,  extended  by  the  Act  XL  of  1889. 

An  English  bankrupt,  It  may  be  added.  Is  entitled  to  plead 
his  discharge  in  Enghmd  as  a  defence  in  a  colonial  court.  The 
eiplanation  Is  this.  The  EngUsh  act  vests  aU  the  bankrupt's 
property,  whether  in  the  United  Kinylom  or  in  the  colonies,  in 
his  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  Having  thus  denuded  him  of  every- 
thing, it  has  been  hdd  to  foUow  that  the  bankrupt's  discharge 
must  also  receive  recognition  in  a  colonial  court 

FroMe.— Bankruptcy  in  France  is  regulated  by  the  Commerdal 
Code  of  1807,  amended  and  supplemented  by  the  law  of  9th 
June  1838.  By  Artide  437  of  the  code  bankruptcy  Is  defined  as 
the  state  of  a  trader  who  is  unable  to  meet  Ids  commercial 
engagements.  Simile  Insolvency  of  this  kind  Is  known  in  France 
as  faittite.  Insolvency  attended  with  drcumstanoes  of  mis- 
conduct or  fraud  is  known  as  btrnqueroute  simple  or  banqutronte 
frauduleuse.  Only  a  trader  can  become  bankrupt  The  debt 
too,  for  obtaining  adjudication  nrast  be  a  commercial  debt,  the 
laws  regulating  bankruptcy  being  designed  exdnsively  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  To  be  made  a  bankrupt  a  trader  need 
not  be  insolvent:  it  is  suffident  that  he  has  suspended  payment 
Commerdal  companies  of  aU  kinds  are  liable  to  be  <tedared 
bitnkrupt  In  the  same  manner  as  individnal  traders.  A  trader- 
debtor  can  be  adjudicated  bankrupt  upon  his  own  petition,  or 
upon  the  petition  of  a  creditor,  or  by  the  court  itsdf  propria 
motu,    A  petftfinyag  debtor  most  within  fifteen  d^r*  file  at  the 
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BAIIKS,  6B080B  UMHASUS  (1821-1861),  British  miscd- 
Uneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  on  the  and  of  March 
183 1.  After  ft  brief  experience  in  a  variety  of  trades,  he  became 
at  the  a^e  of  seventeen  a  contributor  to  various  newspapers, 
and  subsequently  a  playwright,  being  the  author  of  two  plftys, 
a  couple  of  burlesques  and  several  lyrics.  Between  1848  and 
1864  he  edited  in  succession  a  variety  of  newspapers,  including 
the  Birmingham  Mercury  and  the  Dublin  Daily  Express,  and 
published  several  volumes  of  miscellaneous  prose  and  verse. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  May  1881. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  Bart,  (i 743-1820).  English  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  Argyle  Street,  London,  on  the  13th  of  February  1743. 
His  father,  William  Banks,  was  the  son  of  a  successful  Lincoln- 
shire doctor,  who  became  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  represented 
Peterborough  in  parliament;  and  Joseph  was  brought  up  as 
the  son  of  a  rich  man.  In  1760  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  natural  science  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  botanical  lectures  into  the  university.  In  1764  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  ample  fortune  left  by  his  father, 
and  in  1766  be  made  his  first  scientific  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  brining  back  a  rich  collection  of  plants  and 
insects.  Shortly  after  his  return,  Captain  Cook  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Banks,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Lord  Sandwich, 
obtained  leave  to  join  the  expedition  in  the  "  Endeavour," 
which  was  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense.  He  made  the  most 
careful  preparations,  in  order  to  be  able  to  profit  by  every 
opportunity,  and  induced  Dr  Daniel  Solander,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  to  accompany  him.  He  even  engaged  draughts- 
men and  painters  to  delineate  such  objects  of  interest  as  did  not 
admit  of  being  transported  or  preserved.  The  voyage  occupied 
three  years  and  many  hardships  had  to  be  undergone;  but 
the  rich  harvest  of  discovery  was  more  than  adequate  compensa- 
tion. Banks  was  equally  anxious  to  join  Cook's  second  expedition 
and  expended  large  sums  in  engaging  assistants  and  furnishing 
the  necessary  equipment;  but  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  purpose.  He,  however,  employed  the  assistants 
and  materials  he  had  collected  in  a  voyage  to  Iceland  in  1773, 
returning  by  the  Hebrides  and  StalTa.  In  1778  Banks  succeeded 
Sir  John  Pringic  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  fellow  from  1766,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 
In  X781  he  was  made  a  baronet;  in  1795  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Bath;  and  in  1797  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
He  died  at  Isleworth  on  the  19th  of  June  1820.  As  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  he  did  much  to  raise  the  state  of  science 
in  Britain,  and  was  at  the  same  time  most  assiduous  and  success- 
ful in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  scientific  men  of  all 
nations.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  him  that  from  his  own 
predilections  he  was  inclined  to  overlook  and  depreciate  the 
labours  of  -the  mathematical  and  physical  sections  of  the  Royal 
"Society  and  (hat  he  exercised  his  authoritysomewhat  despotically. 
He  bequeathed  his  collections  of  books  and  botanical  specimens 
to  the  British  Museum.  His  fame  rests  rather  on  what  his  libend- 
ity  enabled  other  workers  to  do  than  on  his  own  achievements. 

See  J.  H.  Maiden.  Sir  Joseph  Banhs  (1909). 

BANKS,  NATHANIEL  PRENTISS  (1816-Z894),  American 
politician  and  soldier,  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  30th  of  January  18 16.  He  received  only  a  common 
school  education  and  at  an  early  age  began  work  as  a  bobbin- 
boy  in  a  cotton  factory  of  which  his  father  was  superintendent. 
Subsequently  he  edited  a  weekly  paper  at  Waltham,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  tq  the  bar,  hiis  energy  and  his  ability 
as  a  public  speaker  soon  winning  him  distinction.-  He  served 
as  a  Free  Soilei;  in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
from  1849  to  <S53,  and  was  speaker  in  1851  and  1853;  he  was 
president  of  the  state  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  coalition  candidate  of  Democrats  and  Free 
Soilers.  Although  re-elected  in  1854  as  an  American  or  "  Know- 
Nothing,"  he  soon  left  this  party,  and  in,  1855  presided  over  a 
Republican  convention  in  Massachusetts.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Thirty-Fourth  Congress  the  anti-Nebraska  men  gradually 


united  in  supporting  Baidts  for  speaker,  and  after  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  protracted  speakership  contests  in  the  history 
of  congress,  lasting  from  the  3rd  of  December  1855  ^  the  and 
of  February  1856,- he  .was  choseiron  the  1330!  ballot.  This  has 
been  called  the  first  national  victory  of  the  Republican  party. 
Re-dected  in  1856  as  a  Republican,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
December  1857,  and  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1858 
to  1861,  a  period  marked  by  notable  administrative  and  educa- 
tional reforms.  He  then  succeeded  George  B.  McOellan  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway.  Although  while 
governor  he  had  been  a  strong  advocate  of  peace,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  offer  his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  who 
appointed  him  in  1861  major-general  of  volunteers.  Banks  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  volunteer  officers.  When 
McCteUan  entered  upon  his  Peninsular  Campaign  in  1862  the  im- 
portant duty  of  defending  Washington  from  the  army  of "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  fell  to  the  corps  commanded  by  Banks. .  In  the 
spring  Banks  was  ordered  to  move  against  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  but  the  latter  with  superior  forces  defeated 
him  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  forced  him 
back  to  the  Potomac  river.  On  the  9th  of  August  Banks  again 
encountered  Jackson  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and,  though  greatly 
outnumbered,  succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  after  a  very 
sanguinary  battle.  He  was  later  placed  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Washington,  and  in  November  sailed  from  New  York 
with  a  strong  force  to  replace  General  B.  F.  Butler  at  New 
Orieans  as  conmiander.of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Being 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  Grant,  who  was  then  before  Vicksburg, 
he  invested  the  defences  of  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  in  May  1863, 
and  after  three  attempts  to  carry  the  works  by  storm  he  began 
a  regular  siege.  The  garrison  surrendered  to  Banks  on  the  9th 
of  July,  on  receiving  word  that  Vicksburg  had  &llen.  In  the 
autunm  of  1863  Banks  organised  a  number  of  expeditions  to 
Texas,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  French  in  Mexico 
from  aiding  the  Confederates,  and  secured  possession  of  the  region 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  But  his 
Red  River  expedition,  March-May  1864,  forced  upon  him  by 
superior  authority,  was  a  complete  failure.  In  August  1865  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  and  from  1865  to  1873  he  was 
again  a  representative  in  congress,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs.  A  personal  quarrel  with  President 
Grant  led  in  1873,  however,  to  his  joining  the  Liberal-Republican 
revolt  in  suppcvtof  Horace Greeley,and  as  the  Liberal-Republican 
and  Democratic  candidate  he  was  defeated  for  re-election.  In 
1874  he  wassucceatful  as  a  Democratic  candidate,  serving  one 
term  (1875-1877).  Having  rejoined  the  Republican  party  in 
1876,  be  was  United  States  marshal  for  Massachusetts  from 
1879  until  1888,  when  for  the  ninth  time  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  retired  at  the  close  of  his  term  XxSqi)  and  died 
at  Waltham  on  the  xst  of  September  1894. 

BANKS,  THOMAS  (173S-1S05),  En^ish  sculptor,  son  of  a 
surveyor  who  was  land  steward  to  the  duke  <of  Beaufort,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  39th  of  December  1735.  He  was  taught 
drawing  by  his  father,  and  in  1750  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood- 
carver.  In  his  spare  time  he  worked  at  sculpture,  and  before 
1773,  when  he  obtained  a  travelling  studentship  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  he  had  already  exhibited  several  fine  works.  Return- 
ing to  Eni^d  in  1779  he  found  that  the  taste  for  classic  poetry, 
ever  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  no  longer  existed,  and  be  spent 
two  yean  in  St  Petersburg,  being  employed  by  the  empresa 
Catherine,  who  purchased  Ms  "  Cupid  tormenting  a  Butterfly." 
On  his  return  he  modelled  his  colotsal  "  Achilles  mourning  the 
loss  of  Briseis/'  a  work  full  of  force  and  passion;  and  therntpon 
he  was  elected,  in  1784,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
in  the  following  year  a  full  member.  Among  other  works  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral  are  the  monuments  to  Captain  Westcott  and 
Captain  Burges,  and  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
His  bust  of  Warren  Hastinga  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gdkfy. 
Banks's  best-known  work  is  perhaps  the  roloinl  group  ol 
"  Shakespeare  attended  by  Painting  and  Poetry,"  now  is  the 
garden  of  New  Place,  Stratford-oB-ATon.  He  died  In  Lob4c» 
on  the  sndol  February  1805. 
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BANKS  AMD  BAVKDIO.  The  word  "  bank/'  in  the  econonwt 
tense,  coven  various  mnaningft  whidi  all  expresa  one  object,  a 
contribution  of  money  for  a  common  puipose.  Thus  Bacon,  in 
his  essay  on  Usury,  while  explaining  'how  the  discommodities 
of  it  may  be  best  avoided  and  the  commodities  retained,"  refers 
to  a  "  bank  or  common  stock  "  as  an  expression  with  whidi  his 
readers  would  be  familiar.  Originally  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  mound  or  bank  of  earth— hence  with  that  of  a  numtet  an 
Italian  word  describing  a  he^y— the  term  has  been  gradueJly 
applied  to  several  classes  of  institutions  established  for  the 
general  purpose  of  dealing. with  money. 

The  manner  in  which  a  bank  pro^)eii  is  explained  by  David 
Ricardo.  in  bis  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency , 
in  a  passage  ^ere  he  teUs  us  that  a  bank  would  never 
^^^H''^  be  esUblished  if  it  obtained  no  other  profits  but  those 
ta^atat,  derived  from  the  employment  of  its  own  capital.  The 
real  advantage  of  a  bank  to  the  commimity  it  serves 
cpmmenccs  cmly  when  it,  employs  the  capital  of  others.  The 
money  which  a  bank  controls  in  the  form  of  the  deposits 
which  it  receives  and  sometimes  of  the  notes  whidi  it  i»ues,  is 
loaned  out  by  it  again  to  those  who.  desire  to  borrow  alnd  can 
show  that  they  may  be  trusted.  A  iMtnk,  in.order  to  cany  on 
business  successfully,  must  possess  a  suffident  ct^ital  of  its  own 
to  give  it  the  standing  which  will  enable  it  to  collect  capital 
belonging  to  others.  But  this  it  does  not  hoard.  It  only  holds 
the  ftmds  with  which  it  is  entrusted  tOl  it  can  use  them,  and  the 
use  is  found  in  the  advances  that  it  makes.  Some  of  the  deposits 
merely  lie  with  the  bank  till  the  customer  draws  yrtaX  he  requires 
for  his  ordinary  everyday  wants.*  Some,  the  greater  part  by  far, 
of  the  deposits  enable  the  bank  to  make  advances  to  men  who* 
employ  the  funds  with  which  they  are  entrusted  in  reproductive 
industry,  that  h  to  say,  in  a  manner  ^ndiich  not  only  iMings  back 
a  greater  value  than  the  amount  originally  lent  to  them,  but 
assists  the  business  develofunent  of  the  country  by  setting  on 
foot  and  maintaining  enterprises  of  a  profitable  description.  It 
b  possible  that  some  part  may  be  employed  in  loans  required 
through  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  but  these  can 
only  be  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  it  is  only  through 
reproductive  industry  that  the  capital  advanced  by  a  banker 
can  really  be  replac^L  A  loan  sometimes,  it  is  true,  is  fepaid 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  security,  but  this  only  means 
ft  transfer  of  capital  from  one  hand  to  another;  money  that  b 
not  transferred  in  this  way  must  be  made  by  its  owner.  Gmnted 
that  the  security  b  complete,  there  is  only  one  absolute  rule  as 
to  loans  if  a  bank  desires  to  conduct  its  business  on  safe  lines, 
that  the  advance  should  not  be  of  fixed  but  of  floating  capital. 
Nothing  seems  simpler  than  such  a  business,  but  no  business 
requires  doser  attention  os  more  strong  sense  and  prudence  in 
its  conduct.  In*other  ways  abo,  besides  making  loans,  a  well- 
conducted  bank  b  of  mu(^  service  to  the  business  prosperity  of 
a  country,  as  for  example  by  providing  facilities  for  the  ready 
transminion  ci  money  from  those  who  owe  money  to  those  to 
whom  it  b  due.  Thb  b  particularly  obvious  what  the  debtor 
lives  in  one  town  or  dbtrict  and  the  creditor  in  anoihor  at  a 
considerabb  distance,  but  the  convenience  b  very  great  under 
any  circumstances.  Where  an  ea^  method  of  transmission  of 
ca^  does  not  exbt,  we  become  aware  that  a  "  rate  of  exchange  " 
exbts  as  truly  between  one  place  and  another  in  the  same  country 
as  between  two  places  hi  diflferent  countries.  The  assbtance 
that  banking  gives  to  the  Industries  <rf  a  community,  apart  from 
these  fadUties,  b  constant  and  most  valuable. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  some  main  featutes  of  the 
we  may  pass  on  to  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  modem 
banking.  Banks  In  Europe  from  the  i6th  century  on- 
wards may  be  divided  Into  two  classes,  the  one  described 
as  ''exchange  banks,"  the  other  as  "  banks  of  deposits.'' 
These  last  are  banks  whidi,  besides  receiving  deposits, 
make  kMtns,  and  thus  associate  themsehrea  with  the  trade  and 
genetml  industibs  of  a  col^ltry.  •  The  exdiange  banks  induded 
in  fomer  years  bistitutions  like  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  and  the 
Baiik  of  Amsterdam.  These  were  estabUshed  to  deal  with 
foreign  exchan^  and  to  facilitate  trade  with  other  countriei. 


The  others— founded  at  veiy  different  dates— were  established 
as,  or  early  became,  banks  of  deposit,  like  the  Bank  of  Eng^nd, 
the  Bank  of  Venice,  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  Bank  of  Germany  and  others.  Some  reference  to  these  will 
be  made  bter.  The  exchange  banks  daim  the  first  attention. 
Important  as  they  were  in  thdr  day,  the  period  of  thdr  activity 
b  now  generally  past,  and  the  interest  in  their  operations  has 
become  mainly  hbtoricaL 

In  one  respect,  and  that  a.very  important  one,  the  business 
carried  on  by  the  exchange  banks  differed  from  banking  as 
generally  understood  at  the  present  time.  No  exdiange  bank 
had  a  capital  of  its  own  nor  did  it  require  any  for  the  periormance 
of  the  business.  The  object  for  which  exchange  banks  were 
esta,blished  was  to  turn  the  values  with  wMch  they  were 
entrusted  into  ''  current  money,"  "  bai\)^  money  "  as  it  was 
called,  that  b  to  say,  into  a  currency  which  was  accepted  immedi- 
ately by  merchants  without  the  necessity  of  testing  the  value 
of  the  coin  or  the  bullion  brought  to  them.  The  "  value  "  they 
provided  was  equal  to  the  "value"  they  rccdved,  the  only 
difference  being  the  amount  of  the  small  charge  they  made  to 
their  custMners,  who  gained  by  dealing  with  them  more  than 
equivalent  advantages. 

Short  notices  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  whidi  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  which  survived 
the  longest,  its  exbtence  not  terminating  till  1873,  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  working  of  these  institutions. 

The  Amsterdamsche  Wisselbank,  or  excnange  bank,  known 
later  as  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  was  esublished  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  dty  of  Amsterdam  of  3xst  January  1609.  The  increased 
commerce  of  Holland,  which  made  AmsterdMn  a  leading  dty 
in  international  dealings,  led  to  the  establbhment  of  thb  bank, 
to  which  any  person  might  bring  money  or  bullion  for  deposit, 
and  mi^t  withdraw  at  pleasure  the  money  or  the  worth  of  the 
bulHon.  The  ordinance  which  established  the  bank  further 
required  that  all  bilb  of  600  gulden  (£50),  or  upwards — thb 
limit  was,  in  1643,  lowered  to  300  gulden  (£25) — should  be  paid 
through  the  bank,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  transfer  of  deposits 
or  credits  at  the  bank.  These  transfers  came  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  "  bank  money."  The  charge  for  making  the  transfers 
was  the  sole  source  of  income  to  the  bank.  Tlie  bank  was 
established  without  any  capital  of  its  own,  being  understood  to 
have  actually  in  its  vaults  the  whole  amount  of  spede  for  which 
"  bank  money  "  was  outstanding.  Thb  regulation  was  notj 
however,  strictly  observed.  Loans  were  made  at  various  dates 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indb  Company.  In  1 795  a  report  was  issued 
showing  that  the  dty  of  .Amsterdam  was  brgely  indebted  to  the 
bank,  which  held  as  security  the  obligations  of  the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland.  The  debt  was  paid,  but  it  was  Xob 
late  to  revive  the  bank,  and  in  1820  "  the  establishnent  which 
for  generations  had  held  the  leading  place  in  European  commerce 
ceased  to  exbt"  (See  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of 
Banking,  by  Giarles  F.  Dunbar,  p.  105.) 

Similar  banks  had  been  established  in  Middelburg  (Mardi  i8tbf 
i6i6),inHamburg(i6i9)and in  Rotterdam  (February  9th,  1635). 
Of  these  the  Bank  of  Hkmburg  carried  on  much  the  largest 
business  and  survived  the  longest.  It  was  not  tlH  the  xsth  of 
February  1873  that  its  exb^tnce  was  closed  by  the  act  of  the 
German  parliament  which  decreed  that  Germany  shoukl  possess 
a  gdd  standard,  and  thus  removed  those  conditions  of  the  local 
medium  ctf  exchange — silver  coins  of  very  different  intrinsic 
values — whose  drcubtion  had  provided  an  ample  fidd  for  the 
operations  of  the  bank.  The  business  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg 
had  been  conducted  hi  absolute  accordance  with  the  regubtions 
under  which  it  was  founded. . 

The  exchange  banks  were  established  to  remedy  the  Incon- 
venience to  which  merdiants  were  subject  through  the  uncertain 
value  of  the  currency  of  other  countries  In  reference  to  that  of 
the  dty  where  the  exchange  bank  carried  on  its  busine«.  The 
following  quotation  from  Notes  on  Banking,  written  In  2873, 
explains  the  method  of  operation  hi  Hambiu^.  "  In  thb  dty, 
the  most  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  once  powerful  Hansa,  the  ktest 
repfemitative  of  the  free  commercial  dties  of  medieval  Europe, 
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^kat  stfl]  icBnint«»  Teptcsentothre  of  pioae  «lder  btnks  wUdi 
were  once  of  the  highest  importance  in  commercial  affairs. 
Similar  institutions  greatly  aided  the  prosperity  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Amsterdam  and  Nuremberg.  The  Bank  jof  Hamburg  is  now  the 
last  survivor  of  these  banks,  whose  business  lay  in  the  assistance 
of  commerce,  not  by  loans,  but  by  the  local  manufacture,  so  to 
speak,  of  an  international  coinage.  Ina  dty  of  the  highest  rank 
<k  commercial  activity,  but  greatly  circumscribed  in  territory^ 
continually  receiving  payments  for  merchandise  m  the  coin  of 
other  countries,  a  common  standard  of  value  was  a  matter  of 
primary  necessity.  The  invention  of  bank  money,  that  is,  of  a 
money  of  account  which  could  be  transferred  at  pleasure  from 
one  holder  to  another^  enabled  the  trade  of  the  place  to  be  carried 
on  without  any  of  those  hindrances  to  business  which  must  have 
followed  on  the  delay  and  expense  attendant  on  the  verification 
of  various  coins  diflering  from  each  other  in  weight,  intrinsic 
value,  standard  of  pu^ty  of  metal,  in  eveiy  point  in  fact  in  whldi 
coins  can  differ  from  each  other.  By  supplying  a  currency  of 
universal  acceptation  the  Bank  of  Hamburg  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  dty."  The  regulations  bong  strictly 
carried  out,  the  currency  was  purely  meUlUc ;  the  "  Mark  Banco  " 
being  merely  ithe  representative  of  an  equal  value  of  silver. 

For  the  earliest  example  of  a  bank  for  the  receipt  of  deposits 
carrying  on  a  business  on  modem  lines,  we  must  turn,  as  hi  the 
case  of  the  exchange  banks,  to  a  great  commercial  dty  of  the 
middle  ages.  Private  banking  in  Venice  began  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  business  of  the  campsores  or  dealers  in  foreign  moneys. 
"  As  eariy  as  i  >7o  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  require  them  to 
give  security  to  the  government  as  the  condition  of  carrying  on 
their  business,  but  it  fs  not  sliown  that  they  were  then  receiving 
deposits.  In  an  act  of  the  34th  of  September  13 18,  however, 
entitled  Banckerii  teriptae  dent  pltgiaHas  consuiibus,  the  receipt 
of  deposits  by  the  fmpsons  b  recogm'zed  as  an  existing  practice, 
and  provision  is  made  for  better  security  for  the  depositors.'' 
From  this  act  it  becomes  dear  that  between  1270  and  1318  the 
money-changers  of  Venice  .were  becoming  bankers,  just  as  the 
same  class  of  men  became  in  Amsterdam  a  couple  <rf  centuries 
later,  and  as  hter  still  the  goldsmiths  In  London. 

Of  the  eariy  banks  in  Europe,  the  bank  in  Venice,  the  Banco 
di  Rialto,  was  established  by  the  acts  of  the  Venetian  senate  of 
ffnm  >584  and  *t  587.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
public  bank  in  that  dty  and  in  Europe.  *  |The  senate 
by  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  May  X6191  established  by  the 
side  of  the  Banco  di  Rialto  a  second  public  bank 
known  as  the  Banco  Giro,  or  Banco  del  Giro,  which  ultimately 
became  the  only  public  bank  of  the  dty  and  was  for  generations 
famous  throughout  Europe  as  the  Bank  of  Venice,  ^riier  than 
this  the  campsores  or  dealers  m  fOrdgn  moneys  had  carried  on 
the  business.  The  Bank  of  Venice  (Banco  del  Giro)  appears  to 
have  been  called  Into  existence  by  the  natural  developments  of 
trade,  but  some  banks  have  been  established  by  governments  and 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  development  of  the  countries 
In  wMch  they  have  carried  on  thdr  business.  Of  these,  the  Bank 
of  Sweden  (the  Riksbank),  esUblished  in  1656,  is  the  earliest. 
This  bank  still  exists  and  has  always  been  the  state  bank 'of 
Sweden.  It  was  founded  by  a  Swede  named  Palmstruck,  who 
also  invented  the  use  of  the  bank  note— perhaps  adapted  for  use 
in  Europe  is  the  better  expression  to  employ,  as  notes  were 
current  in  China  about  A.D.  800.  The  first  bank  note  was  issued 
by  the  Rikshqnk  in  1658.  An  enqulte  made  by  the  French 
government  fn  17*9  recognizes  the  priority  of  Sweden  in  this 
matter;  and  declares  the  bank  note  to  be  an  admirable  Swedish 
Inventfoo,  designed  to  facilitate  commerce. 

V  C/«tM  #ClN«<Mi.— EngOsh  banking  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  dcduigs  in  money  caitkd  on  by  the  goldsmiths  of  London 
and  thos  carCainly  t*  the  i6th  century;  but  It  has  beensogrtntly 

.  »  A  ttanihtlonof  the  act  of  the  apd  of  May  1619  may  be  found 
»ft  the  appendix  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Boston. 
U.S.A.)  for  April  1892.  These  documents  present  a  distinct  pictare 
of  baokim  in  its  true 


influenced  1»y  the  wotking  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  by  the 
acts  of  pariiameat  connected  with  that  institution,  that  a  re* 
ferenoe  to  this  bank's  foundation  and  devd<^meiit  must  precede 
any  attempt  at  a  detailed  history  of  banking  in  the  rkwatu 
United  Kingdom.    The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  oma  ^etko 
in  1694.'  ~  As  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  con-.  J^  ^ 
tinental  banks,  a  loan  to  the  government  was  the  ^^<uiA 
origin  of  its  establishment.    The  loan,  which  was  £1,200,000, 
was  subscribed  In  little  more  than  ten  days,  between  Thursday, 
szst  June,  and  noon  of  Monday,  and  July  1694.    On  Tuesday, 
ioth  July,  the  subscribers  appointed  Sir  John  Houblon  the 
governor,  and  Michael  Godfrey  (who  was  killed  during  the  siege 
of  Namur  on  the  1 7th  of  July  1695)  deputy-governor.     Michad 
Godfrey  wrote  a  pamphlet  explaining  the  puiposes  for  ^riiich 
the  bank  w«s  estabUshedand  theuse  it  would  be  to t£e country. 
The  pamphlet  supplies  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  dangers 
whi^  some  peiaons  had  imagined  might  arise  from  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  bank  and  its  connexion  with  WlUiam  III.,  depre-    < 
eating  the  fear  **  lest  it  should  hereafter  joyn  with  the  prince 
to  make  him  absolute  and  so  render  parliaments  useless." 

The  governor  and  the  deputy-governor,  having  thus  been 
appointed,  the  first  twenty-four  directors  were  dected  on 
Wednesday,  zith  July  1694.  Two  of  them  were  brothers  of 
the  governor,  Sir  John  Houblon.  They  were  descended  from 
James  Houbkm,  a  Flemish  refugee*  who  had  escaped  from  the 
persecution  of  Alva.  All  the  directors  were  men  of  high  mercantile 
standing.  The  business  of  the  bank  was  first  carried  on  in  the 
Mercers'  chapeL .  It  continued  there  till  the  a8th  of  September, 
when  they  moved  to  Grocers'  Hall.  •  They  were  tenants  of  the 
Grocers'  Hall  tUl  1732.  The  first  atone  of  the  building  now 
occupied  bjr  the  bank  was  laid  on  the  zst  of  August  173  a.  The 
bank  has  remained  on  the  same  site  ever  since.  The  structure 
occupied  the  space  previously  covered  by  die  hotise  and  gardens 
of  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  first  governor,  which  had  been  bought 
for  the  purpose.  Between  i764and  1 788  the  wings  were  erected. 
In  1780  the  director,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  fadllties  which 
the  adjacent  diurch  of  St  Christopher  le  Stocks  might  give  to 
a  mob,  obtained  parliamentary  powers  and  acquired  the  fabric, 
on  the  site  of  which  much  of  the  present  building  stands.  The 
structure  wae  devdoped  to  its  present  form  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  19th  centiiry. 

The  bank  commenced  business  with  fifty-four  assistants, 
the  salaries  of  whom  amounted  to  £4350.  The  total  number 
employed  in  1847  was  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  their  salaries 
exceeded  £210,000.  Mr  Thomson  Hankey  stated  that  in  2867 
upwards  of  one  thousand  persons  were  employed,  and  the  salaries 
and  wages  amounted  to  nearly  £a6o,ooo,  besides  pensions  to 
superannuated  clerks  of  about  £20,000  more.  The  number  of 
persons  of  all  dasses  employed  in  zqo6  (head  ofilcc  and  deven 
branches)  was  about  1400. 

Originally  established  to  advance  the  government  a  loan  of 
£r, 900,000,  the  management  of  the  British  national  debt  has  been 
confided  to  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  ^ 
and  it  has  remained  the  banker  of  the  government  ever  since. 
The  interest  on  the  stock  in  which  the  debt  is  inscribed  has  always 
been  paid  by  the  bank,  originally  half-yearly,  now  quarterly, 
and  the  registration  of  all  transfers  of  the  stock  itself  is  carried 
on  by  the  bank,  which  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  transfers.  The  dignity  which  the  position  of  banker 
to  the  government  gives;  the  monopoly  granted  to  it  of  bdng 
the  only  joint-stock  bank  allowed  to  exist  in  England  and  Wales 
Ull  Z826,  while  the  liability. of  its  shareholders  was  h'mited  to 
the  amount  of  their  holdings,  an  advantage  which  alone  of  English 
banks  it  possessed  tUl  1862;  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  which 
since  1833  have  been  legal  tender  in  EngUnd  and  Wales  every- 
where except  at  the  bank  itself;  the  fact  that  it  is  the  banker 
of  the  other  banks  of  the  oountiy  and  for  many  years  had  the 
control  of  for  larger  deposits  than  any  one  of  them  individually 
— an  these  privileges  gave  it  eariy  a  prereminence  which  it  stffl 
maintains,  though  more  than  one  competitor  now  holds  larger 

^  The  deanet  account  of  Its  early  days  is  foand  in  Thoioid 
Rogns'  History  oftke  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  Enifami, 
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^eporitt)  snd  tbotii^,  coUecUvdy,  the  deposits  of  the  other 

foaiiks  of  the  oountiy  which  have  offices  in  London  many  times 

overpass  its  own.    Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  its  position  may 

be  gained  from  the  fact  that  stocks  are  now  inscribed  in  the  bank 

bo^  to  an  amount  exceeding  1350  millions  sterling. 

In  one  sense,  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  greater 

now  than  ever.'  By  the  act  of  1844,  regulating  the  noterissue  of 

the  country,  the  Bank  of  En^nd  became  the  sole 

source  from  which  l^al  tender  notes  can  be  obtained; 

a  power  impMtant  at  all  times,  but  pre-«min«itly  so 

in  times  of  pressure.    The  authority  to  supply  the  notes 

required,  when  the  notes  needed  by  the  public  exceed  in  amount 

the  limit  fixed  by  the  act  of  1844,  was  granted  by  thegovernment 

at  the  request  of  the  bank  on  three  occasions  only  between  1844 

and  1906. '  Hence  the  Bank  of  England  becomes  the  oentve  of 

interest  in  times  of  pressure  when  a  "  treasury  letter  "  permitting 

an  excess  issue  is  required,  and  holds  then  a  power  the  force  of 

which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

One  main  feature  oi  the  act  of  1844  was  the  manner  In  which  the 
issue  of  notes  was  dealt  with,  as  described  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
parliament  on  the  6th  cA  May  1844 : — "  Two  defmtments  of  the  batik 
will  be  consdtuted:  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the  other  for  the 
transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  The  bullion  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  bank  will  be  transferred  to  the  issue  depart- 
ment. The  issue  of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  issue  of  £14,000.000 
upon  seturities— the  renudndor  being  issued  uponbullbnaiulgoverned 
in  amount  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock  of  bullion."  The  bank  was 
required  to  issue  weekly  returns  in  a  specified  form  (prevwusly  to 
the  act  of  1844  it  was  necessary  only  to  publish  every  month  a 
balance-sheet  lor  the  previous  quarter),  and  the  first  of  such  returns 
was  issued  on  the  7th  of  September  1844.  The  old  form  of  return 
contained  merely  a  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the 
bank,  but  in  the  new  form  the  balance-sheets  of  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bankii^  Department  are  shown  separate^.  A  co|>y 
•f  the  weekly  return  in  both  the  old  and  new  fonns  will  be  found  in 
A  History  m  the  Bank  ef  Etufand,  p.  ago,  by  A.  Andr&adis  (Eng. 
trans..  1909);  see  also  R.  H.  1.  Palgrave,  Bank  Rate  and  the  Money 
Market,  p.  297. 

■  One  result  of  the  diviaon  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  into  two 
departments  is  that,  if  through  any  circumatance-  the  Bank  of 
England  be  called  on  for  a  larger  sura  in  notes  or  specie  than  the 
notes  held  in  its  banking  department  (technically  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Reserve  ">  amount  to,  permission  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 
government  to  "  suspend  the  Bank  Act "  In  order  to  aUow  the 
demand  to  be  met,  whatever  the  Anxaint  of  specie  in  the  "  issue 
department "  may  be.  Three  times  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Act^^uring  the  crises  of  1847,  1857  and  1866 — authority  has  been 

ren  for  the  suspension  of  that  act.  On  one  of  these  dates  only, 
i8S7f  the  limits  of  the  act  were  exceeded ;  on^  the  other  two 
occasions  the  fact  that  the  permission  had  been  given  stayed  the 
alarm.  It  should  be  remembered,  whenever  the  act  of  1844  is 
criticized,  that  since  it  came  into  force  there  has  been  no  anxiety 
as  to  payment  in  specie  of  the  note  circulation;  but  the  divii^ion 
.  ^^  of  the  specie  held  into  two  parts  is  an  amusement  not 
•"■*'■'••  without  ^lisadvantages.  CerUinly  since  the  act  of  1844 
became  law,  the  liability  to  constant  fluctuations  in  the  Bank's 
rate  of  discount — one  main  characteristic  of  the  En^listi  money 
market — has  greatly  increased.  To  charge  the  responsibility  of  the 
increase  In  the  number  of  those  fluctuations  on  the  Bank  Act  alone 
would  not  be  justifiable,  but  the  working  of  the  act  appears  to  have 
an  influence  m  that  dicectbn,  as  the  effect  of  the  act  is  to  cut 
the  snecie  reserve  held  by  the  bank  into  two  parts  and  to  cause  the 
smaller  of  these  parts  to  receive  the  whole  strain  of  any  demands 
either  for  notes  or  for  specie.  Meanwhile  the  demands  on  the 
English  nioney  market  are  greater  and  more  continuous  than  those 
on  any  other  money  market  in  the  world.  Of  late  years  the  changes 
in  the  bank  rate  have  been  frequent,  and  the  fluctuations  even  in 
ordinary  years  very  severe.  From  the  day  when  the  act  came  into 
operatioo  in  1844,  to  the  ck>se  of  the  year  1906,  there  had  been  more 
tnan  400  chaajiies  in  the  rate.  The  hopes  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expreued  in  1&14,  that  after  the  act  came  into  foroe  commercial 
«nsrs  would  cease,  have  not  been  realized. 

The  number  of  changes  in  the  bank  rate  from  1,876*  to  T906  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holkmd  and  Bdeium  were  as  fellows: — 

England.         France*       Germany.       Holland.      Bdgiuou 
183  a7  no  55  77 

There  has  been  frequent  discussion  among  tMnkcrs  and  occasion- 
ally with  thegovernment  as  to  the  advantage  it  might  be  vo  grant 
the  Bank  of  England  an  automatic  power  to  augment  the  note  issue 
on  securities  when  necessary,  simifatf  ta  that  possessed  by  the  BanlD 
of  Germany  i^sickshauk).  One  of  the  hindrances  to  the  success  of 
such  a  plan  has  been  that  the  government,  acting  on  the  advice 

>  The  date  1876  is  taken  as  being  that  When  the  Imperial  Bankiof 
Germany  came  mto  full  operation. 
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of  the  treasoryt  requissd  in'axtremely  Ugh  nte  of  interest,  of  wfakft 
it  wouM  0ea^  the  advantageu  to  be  paid  00  the  advances  made  under 
these  conditions.  Those  who  made  these  suggestions  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  the  mere  fact  of  to  high  a  rate  of  interest  being 
demanded  intensifies  the  panic,  a  high  rate  beii^  associated  as  a 
rule  with  risks  in  business.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  Reuhsbank  and  the  treasury  of  the  empire  of  Germany 
b  a  different  one — to  provide  the  banking  accommodation  required 
and  to  prevent  panic,  hence  a  rate  of  onKr  5  %  has  been  generally 
chaiged,  thou^  in  1899  the  rate  was  7  %  for  a  short  time.  As  Is 
often  the  case  m  business,  a  moderate  rate  has  been  accompanied  by 
higher  profit.  The  duty  on  the  extra  issue  between  1881,  when  thte 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  first  exceeded  the  authorized 
limit,  and  the  ckne  of  the  year  1006  amounted  to /839.o^.  Thus 
a  considerable  sum  was  provided  for  the  relief  01  taxation,  while 
budness  proceeded  on  its  normal  course.  The  proposal  made  by 
Mr  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke)  in  1873  was  to  charge  12  %, 
a  rate  which  presupposes  panic.  Hence  the  negotiations  came  to 
nothing.  Theact  01 1844  remains  onahered.  The  issue  on  securities 
allowed  by  it  to  the  Bank  of  England  was  originally  /ia,ooo.ooo. 
This  has  since  been  increased  under  the  provuions  of  the  act  to 
£18450,000  (29th  March  1901).  Hence  arainst  the  notes  issued  by 
tne  bank  less  gold  by  £4,450,000  b  now  held  by  the  bank  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  arrangements  as  to  the  securities  re- 
mained as  they  were  in  1844. 

The  Bank  of  England  Iws,  from  the  date  of  its  establisbment. 
possessed  a  practical,  though  perhaps  not  an  absoUitely  legal, 
monopoly  of  issuing  notes  in  London.  It  became  gradually 
surrounded  by  a  circte  of  private  banks,  some  of  considerable  power. 

The  state  papers  included  in  F.  G.  Hilton  Price's  Handbook 
of  London  Bankers  (1876)  contain  some  of  the  eariiest  records 
about  the  establishment  of  banking  in  England.  The 
first  of  these  b  a  petition,  printed  in  the  original  Italian, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Christopher  Hagenbuck  and  hb 
partners  in  November  1581,  representing  "  that  he  had 
found  out  a  method  and  form  in  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
institute  an  office  into  which  shall  enter  every  year  a  very, 
large  sum  of  money  without  expense  to  your  Majesty,"  so 
"  that  not  only  your  Majesty  will  be  able  to  be  always  provided 
with  whatever  notable  sum  of  mon^  your  Majesty  may  wish, 
but  by  thb  means  your  State  and  people  also;  and  it  shall  keep 
the  country  in  abundance  and  remove  the  extreme  usuries  that 
devour  your  Majesty  and  your  people."  Hagenbuck  proposed 
to  explain  his  plan  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  "6% 
every  year  of  the  whole  mass  of  money  "  received  by  the  office 
for  twenty  years.  The  queen  agreed  "  to  grant  to  the  said 
Christopher  and  partners  4%  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and 
to  confirm  the  said  grant  under  the  great  seal "  The  document  b 
signed  by  Francb  Walsingham,  but  nothing  further  appears  to  • 
have  come  of  it.  When  we  compare  the  date  of  thb  document 
with  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Banco  della  Piazza  di  Rialto , 
at  Venice,  it  b  not  unlikely  that  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  people  connected  with  business 
and  had  become  familiar  to  Hagenbuck  from  commerce  with 
Venice.  Other  state  papers  in  1621  and  162a  and  again  in  1662 
and  1666  contain  somewhat  similar  proposals  which  however 
were  never  carried  into  practice. 

The  little  London  Directory ,  1677,  contains  a  list  of  goldsmiths . 
mentioned  as  keeping  "  running  cashes."  Of  thesf  firms  de- 
scribed in  1677,  five  houses  were  carrying  on  business  in  1876. 
Three  of  these,  or  firms  immediately  descended  from  them. 
Child  &  Co.  of  Temple  Bar,  Martin  &  Co.  of  Lombard  Street 
(as  Martin's  Bank,  Ltd.),  and  Hoare  &  Co.  of  Fleet  Street, 
are  stiH  carrying  on  business.  Bamctts,  Hoare  8t  Co.  and 
Willis,  Perdval  &  Co.  have  been  absorbed  since  1876,  the  first 
by  Lloyds  Bank  (1884),  the  second  by  the  Capital  and  Counties 
(1878).  Many  of  the  goldsmiths  carried  on  a  considerable 
business.  Thus. the  books  of  Edward  Blackwdl,  wj^o  was  an 
eminent  gddsmith  and  banker  in  the  reign  of  Charles  It.,  show 
that  the  king  himself,  the  queen  mother,  Henrietta  Maria, 
James,  duke  of  York,  the  prince  of  Orange,  Sanmel  Pdp^  the 
East  India  Company,  the  Gnldopitha'  Company  and  other  city 
mmpaiiw  did  busioesa  with  him.  Sir  John  Houblon,  the  first 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  kept  an  account  with  Black  well, 
who  was,  however,  ruined  by  the  closing  of  the  cxcheqiiet  in 
1672.  But  hb  son  married  into  the  family  of  ^r  Francb  Child, 
and  hb  grandsons  became  partners  in  Child's  Bank. 
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Besides  the  banks  In  Londion  already  mentioned,  one  in  the 
provinces  claims  to  have  been  established  before  the  Bank  of 
England.  Smiths'  of  Nottingham,  since  amalganu^ted  with  the 
Union  of  London  Bank,  is  stated  to  have  been  foimded  in  x688. 
Others  also  claim  considerable  antiquity.  The  old  Bank  of 
Bristol  (Bailey,  Cave  &  Co.)  was  founded  in  1750;  the  business 
amalgamated  with  Prescott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London.  The 
Hull  Old  Bank  (Pease  &  Co.)  dated  from  1754;  this  business 
also  still  ciMitinues  (amalgamated,  1894,  with  the  York  Union 
Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  ^ce  with  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
The  banks  of  Gumey  &  Co.,  established  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  centuiy  in  the  enstem  counties,  have  with  numerous 
other  banks  of  similar  standing  amalgamated  with  the  firm  of 
Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lombard  Street. 

The  business  of  banking  had  been  carried  <m  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  the  city,  who  took  deposits  from  the  time  of  James  I. 
onwards,  and  thus  es^blished  "  deposit-banking  "  as  early  as 
that  reign.  This  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1676, 
entitled  The  Mystery  of  the  New-Faskioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bankers 
Discovcrtd,  quoted  by  Adam  Anderson  in  his  History  of  the  Great 
Commercial  Interests  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  403.  During 
the  Civil  War  "  the  goldsmiths  or  new-fashioned  bankers  began 
to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen's  estates  remitted  to  town,  and 
to  allow  them  and  others  who  put  cash  into  their  hands  some 
interest  for  it,  if  it  remained  but  for  a  single  month  in  their  hands, 
or  even  a  lesser  time.  This  was  a  great  allurement  for  people  to 
put  their  money  into  their  hands,  which  would  bear  interest  till 
the  day  they  wanted  it.  And  they  could  also  draw  it  out  1^ 
£100  or  £50,  &c.,  at  a  time,  as  they  wanted  it,  with  infinite^ 
less  trouble  than  if  they  had  lent  it  out  on  either  real  or 
personal  security.  The  consequence  was  that  it  quickly  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  cash  into  their  hands;  so  that  the  chief  or 
greatest  of  them  were  now  enabled  to  supply  Cromwdl  with 
money  in  advance  <mi  the  revenues  as  his  occasion  required,  upon 
great  advantage  to  themselves." 

The  Bank  of  England,  as  stated  before,  was  incorporated  by 
the  act  of  1694.  The  positicMi  of  the  other  banks  at  that  time 
was  defined  by  that  act  and  the  act  of  1697,  which  declared  that 
no  bank,  that  is,  no  joint-stock  bank,  was  '^  to  be  estaUished 
ifrithin  England  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank,  of  England," 
and  also  by  the  act  of  1708,  which  provided  that  "  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  c(Mnpany  or  partnership 
exceeding  six  persons  in  England  "  should  "  borrow,  owe  or  take 
up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand  (m*  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing 
thereof."  This  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  1800.  No  change 
of  importance  was  made  till  the  act  of  1826,  which  prohibiteid 
"  bank  notes  under  £5,"  and  the  seeond  Banking  Act  6f  that 
year  which  allowed  the  establishment  of  co-partnerships 
of  more  than  six  persons,  which  necessarily  were  joint-stock 
companicB,  beyond  65  m.  from  London.  The  act  of  1833  allowed 
the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  within  the  65  m.  limit,  and 
took  away  various  restrictions  of  the  amounts  of  notes  for  leas 
than  £50.  But  the  power  of  issuing  notes  was  not  allowed  to 
joint-stock  banks  within  the  65  m.  radius. 
'  In  the  early  days  in  England,  issuing  notes  formed,  as  Bagehot 
says  in  his  Lombard  Street,  the  introduction  to  the  ^rstem  ci 
depositrbanking — so  much  so,  that  a  bank  which  had  not  the 
power  of  issuing  notes  could  scarcely  exist  out  of  London. 

Bank  notes  in  England  originated  in  goldsmiths'  notes. 
Goldsmiths  received  deposits  of  moaeys  and  gave  notes  or 
receipts  for  sudi  moneys  payable  on  demand.  The 
London  bankers  continued  to  give  their  customers 
note9  or  deposit-receipts  for  the  sums  left  by  them 
niktil  ^beat  1781,  when  in  lieu  of  such  notes  they  gave  them 
books'  of  ^hecfues.  Bef<»e  the  invention  of  cheque-books, 
t^.  practice  of  issuing  notes  was  considered  so 'essentially  the 
main  feature  of  banking,  that  a  prohibition  of  issue  was  €•»• 
ndered  4a  effectual  bar  agafaist  banking.  Accordingly  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  the  act  of  6  Anne,  c.  50,  1707  (in  Record 
cation),  ^^iSch  was  repeated  in  the  Bank  of  F.ng]nn<i  Act  1708, 
7  Aline,  c.  30,  §  66  (in  Record  edition),  prohibiting  more  than  as 
m  6 


persons  from  issuing  promtacory  notes,  was  intended  to  prevent 
any  bank  being  formed  with  more  than  six  partners,  and  was  so 
understood  at  the  time;  and  it  did  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  joint-stock  bank  being  formed. 

The  prohibition,  as  already  related,  was  modified  in  the  year 
1826  and  removed  in  1833.  Even  then  the  privilege  of  limitation 
of  liability  was  not  permitted  to  any  other  bank  but  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  result  was  that  when  joint-stock  banks  were  first 
formed  many  persons  of  good  means  were  kept  back  from 
becoming  shardiolders,  that  b  to  say  partners,  in  banks.  For  up 
to  the  date  of  the  act  of  i86a  permitting  "  limited  liability," 
every  shardiolder  in  a  joint^tock  bank  was  liable  to  the  extent 
of  the  idude  of  his  means  (see  the  article  Company).  Even  as 
late  as  1858  when  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  and  1878  when 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  fafled,  very  great  hardship  was 
inflicted  on  many  persons  who  had  trusted  with  over  confidence 
to  the  management  of  those  banks.  The  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  was  the  cause  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1879, 
passed  to  enaUe  unlimited  companiea  to  adopt  limited  liability. 
In  limited  companies  the  shareholder  whq  has  paid  up  the 
nominal  amount  of  his  holding  Is  not  liable  for  any  further 
amount,  unless  the  company  iasu^  bank  notes,  in  which  case  the 
shareholders  are  liable  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  company  were 
registered  as  an  unlimited  con^iany.  The  facilities  allowed  by 
tliL  act  were  used  bjralmost  every  j<^t-stock  bank  in  the  United 
Kingdom  except  those  banks  which  were  at  that  date  Ihnited  by 
charts  or  by  q>edal  act. 

To  return  to  the  early  history  of  banking—thus,  as  no  bank 
could  be  formed  with  more  than  six  partners  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  from  1694  to  tSi6  and  1833,  the  majority 
of  the  banks  formed  throughout  England  and  Wales 
for  more  than  a  century  were  necessarily  small  and 
usually  isolated  firms.  Further,  when  a  partner  died,  his  caj^tal 
not  infrequently  went  out  of  the  business;  then  a  fresh  partner 
with  sufficient  means  had  to  be  found,  constant  change  was  the 
result,  and  confidence,  ''a  plant  of  ^ow  growth,"  could  not 
thrive,  except  in  those  instances  when  a  son  or  a  relation  filled 
the  vacancy. 

The  banks  in  the  country  districts  had  frequently  branches 
in  the  small  market-towns  dose  to  them;  those  in  London 
had  never  more  than  one  office.  These  li^anks  were  sometimes 
powerful  and  generally  well  managed,  a  condderable  number 
being  established  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  restriction  of  partners  in  private  banks  to  the  number  of 
six  continued  tiH  1862.  By  the  act  of  that  year  they  were 
allowed  to  bt  ten.  This  power,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
issuing  private  banks,  which  were  restricted  to  six  partners  as 
before.  The  power  of  increasing  bank  partnerships  to  ten  has 
been  made  but  little  use  ^.  The  difficulties  of  carrying  on 
business  on  a  large  scale  1^  private  fifms  were  augmented  by 
certain  legal  technicalities  which  practically  rendered  large 
I»ivate  bsmks  impossible  in  ordioAry  circumstances.  Hence 
H«mtmg  business  did  not  begin  to  assume  its  present  form  till 
almost  half-way  throu^  the  Z9th  century.  The  gradual  change 
followed  the  passing  <^  the  acts  of  1826-1833,  of  1844-18451  of 
1862  and  of  1879.  Incidentally  the  act  of  1844  had  an  unex- 
pected influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  banking  system. 
After  favouring  the  existence  of  small  banks  for  many  years,  it 
gradually  led,  as  the  time  arrived  when  the  establishment  of 
large  and  powerful  banks  in  En^and  and  Wales  became  neces- 
sary, to  their  formation.  No  new  bank  of  issue  whatever  was 
allowed  to  be  established — restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
En^ish  issuing  banksr— private  Issuing  banks  with  not  more 
than  dx  partners  were  aUowed  to  remain,  to  amalgamate  with 
other  private  issuing  banks  and  to  retain  thoSr  joint  issues. 
The  joint-stodc  banks  which  possessed  issues  were  also  allowed 
to  continue  these,  but  when  two  joint-stock  banl;^  amalgamated, 
the  continuing  bank  only  retained  its  issue.  Also  when  a  priv«ite 
issuing  bank  was  formed  into  or  joiaed  a  joint-stock  bonk,  the 
issue  lapsed. 

The  greater  number  of  the  provincial  banks  in  En^and  and 
Wales  had  been  banks  of  issue  up  to  1844.    The  act  of  1844 
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ttstricud  tbeir  power  of  inuing 

even  nibicqucntly  caatipued  to  De  oi  imporuoce  lo  mem,  lO 
such  ■  tnaimri  that,  ss  Sir  R,  H.  Inglit  Felgrave  suied  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  commitiee  oi  the  Houv  of  Conunooa  >t  the 
tunkiog  inqtiiry  of  1S75,  tiuse  banlu  possessed  in  their  issues* 
property  they  could  use,  hut  were  not  able  to  sell.  The  statistics 
fonolngpajt  of  Appendix  14  to  the  report  of  the  select 
of  the  House  oiCommou  on  builfs  of  issue  (1S75)  give 
information  as  to  the  proportion  of  ' 
deposits  of  banlis  in  various  districts  of  the  country  tnd  at 
vaiioua  dates.  The  itatemcnts  were  supplied  by  iwenty-ooe 
banks,  some  in  agricultural  districts,  some  in  pUces  vhert 
manufscturei  flourished,  some  in  miicd  districts,  coduwkUI 
and  agricultural,  or  industrial  and  manufacturing.  In  all  of 
these,  the  mquiry  being  carried  as  far  tuck  aa  1S44,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  drculalioa  to  the  banking  deposits  had  greatly 
ditmnished  in  recent  years.  In  several  cases  the  deposits  had 
increased  three-fold  in  the  time.  In  one  case  it  was  five  times 
as  large,  in  anolhei  nearly  seven  liaus,  1 
and  a  half  times.  The  pioportioo  of 
deposits  had  very'  largely  diminished 
instance,  from  being  about  one-Uutd  of  the  depoiita,  at  which 
proportion  it  had  remained  tor  five  yein  consecutivel]',  it  fell 

10  g%  at  the  end  of  the  term.    In  another  from  heing  11%  it 
had  diminished  to  i}  %  o(  the  total    In  all  case*  when  the 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  vu  attingid  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  the  note  issues  on  the  Bank  of  En^nd  in  otdec  to 
secure  the  monopoly  of  that  bank  as  the  one  issuer  in  England 
and  Wales.  Tlie  rouit  was  that  neariy  all  the  provindai  banks 
In  England  had  by  ii)o6  lost  the  right  of  isHU.  Doubtless  all 
were  destined  to  do  so  befoie  long,  s  Rsult  by  which  banking  in 
England  and  the  industries  ol  the  country  must  love  the  advan- . 
tsge  which  the  bcaf  issues  have  beec  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Had  the  English  country  banks  been  allowed,  as  the  Scottish 
banks  were,  to  tasodate  together  and  to  retain  their  isauea, 
powerful  banks  would  many  yean  since  have  beeo  estabiiahed 

recent  yean  would  havs  been  catried  thiough  at  a  much 
eailiet   date,    and  on    terms  much  more  favotmble  to  the 

Ncsecuiity  was  evei  required  to  be  given  for  the  local  issues 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  provisions  of  the  acta  of  1&44- 
_  1845  which  CMSpel  the  Iri«h  and  Scottish  banks  to  hold 

J'J'y  qMcie  against  the  notes  issued  beyond  the  legal  limit, 
,^„^  do  not  make  the  coin  held  a  •ecuiity  for  them.  The 
JD  of  igjg  which  made  the  note  issues  a  first 
mited  Uabiti^, «»  the  total  uwl*  of  the  foint- 
stock  banks  which  accqited  the  principle  of  limited  Uabihty  (or 
the  rest  of  their  busiimi,  hi*  been  Um  only  Tecogniticiii  by  the 
stale  of  the  duty  to  the  Date-holders  ot  lendering  Ihem  seciuie. 

11  has  been  a  real  disadvantage  to  England  that  this  duty  ha* 
'  that  the  pTDvincial  note 

n<  power  for  a  bank  to  poMcss, 

advanta^  to  its  customers,  has 

:n  swept  away  without  any  attempt  bdng  made  to  remedy  its 

aefidendes.    Tlien  suy  beobjections  raised  to  a  note  diculadDn 

secured  by  the  boods  of  the  govenuumt,  but  the  secioicy 

of   the  note  isntei  si   the  national  banks  of  the  United 

1  bonds,  ha*  Kuaiy  (vn  been 


A  diflotot  policy  wi*  f^MRd  by  Sr  Robcst  Fed  in  Scotland 

the  act*  of  it44-i£45tha  Scottfsh  and  Irish  b*n^  were  aBowcd 
tOBiceed  their  auth«ixediMuA«aholdItit*pecielolbeamoanl 
of  the  excess,  and  m  restrfctioOs  were  placed  on  amalgnmatjons 

notes  lot  teM  than  £s  continued  to  he  allowed.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  ten  ltr|e  banks  in  Sfotland,  snd  sii  of  the  nine 
banks  in  Ireland,  possess  the  power  of  issuing  notes,  llie  targe 
pFopottlon  d  local  bmndM  in  Ihcao  coimtiie*  has  been  gnatly 
anisled  by  this  pai-«. 


wu  ihtn  allowed  and  the  anount  of  notes  pennitud  ware,  in 

S07  private  banks  with  an  authorized  issue  of  ,  £9t153>4T7 

73  joint4tock  banks  with  an  authorized  Issue  of.        .   .347B.330 

The  actual  circulation  of  llie  country  In  October  1^44  was  as 

JValu  in  CiiaUiUlm.—'ne  monthly  letum  at  the  ciieulailoB 
endiog  the  »th  of  October  1844  (Kanipeand  taaes,  agth  October) : 

Bank  of  EniUud £ioj38,Soa 

Private  biofa 4.^74.1^ 

Jolnt4Iack  bai^ S^l^lC 

Chuiered,  piivsie  ud  jiunt-stock  banks  a>9t7>663 

Bank  of  lirUod ifSntSl 

Pnvate  and  joiin-stock  banks  IMa^'ol 

Total    .        ,         .  iiJJ76,tn 
In  May  1907  Che  nnmber  and  amounts  wen  ndBCed  to; — 

Authorized  lame*       Actual  line. 

IJ  Private  tanks  .    USl.JM  im436 

17  Jouit-itock  tanks  .        .  1,084,836  437.DM 

The  reason  why  the  actual  drrulation  of  these  banks  is  so  far 

belowtheautboriadissueiaihat  under  existing  dfcummancCBtbeif 

country  lianka  are  now  alofosf  unknown  eKcept  in  the  immedistfl 

neighbourhood  of  the  pbces  where  iheir  an  uaued;  though  ther 

may  all  be  psyabk  in  Londoo,  yet  tliere  is  efmn  coo&denbn 

The  average  drcukiion  in  igaS  was  as  follows : — 

Bank  of  EnEland  ....  £18,890,000 

Joint-Stock  liuiks  .        .        .        ,         439^000 

Total  in  Eogjand        ,        ,        .    29,443.000 

Scotland 7,477j(»0 

Iielaiid 64si.ooa 

Total  in  United  Kingdom  '.  .  £4}J7>i<ao 

T1 
Tl 


en  for  a  typical  vear  (endist  Sth  of  Apnl  1904).  out 
4  Issue  (Bank  of^Englsnd)  /1&4.9IO,  Is.  Id.,  and  also 
for  the  duties  en  the  Bills  and  notes  of  the  tanks  of  Ec 
snd  andof  couatTybaBkni^so,768.  tie.  td. 
06  the  bankini  bualaeas  of  ^gland  was  eairied  oa  | 
'  sboLit  ten  prfvate  ud  sixty  joint^toch  .hanks  of 
an  one  wupfoperly  a  private  firm  under  a  Idnt'Stocli 
iriiatian.  Though  the  number  of  Indlvklual  bank 
wd.  ttie  offices  had  fivally  incnascd. 
scolds  of  the  numben  of  banks  in  the  United  KiBfdoa 
uiic  Tenet  years  been  very  inperfed.  Such  ai 
y  individuaf  obicrvers.    the  ta-"-  -^  r— '—- ' 


re  belieifvd  to  have  been  3J 
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1844,  tweatytbc  wtrc  ataaixtta  *fth  the  Otaibig  Hoine.  At 
that  time  OTly  privite  tanks  were  iliowed  to  be  membera.  In 
i3j4  the  Joint-stock  buib  made  their  w»y  into  tint  body,  snd 
in  igo6  the  Bianbcis  were  one  privite  bank  ud  eighteen  joint- 
stock  bank*  who  Joined  hi  the  denring — mnctEen  banks  in  alL 

PractieaUy  at  the  present  time  every  large  traqsacllon  m  the 
tTniled  Kingdom  is  settled  by  checjue,  diat  is,  by  a  stria  of  ledger 
tiansfen,  notes  and  spede  being  but  the  small  change  by  which 
the  fiBctlonal  amotorts  are  paid,  A  large  proportion  of  these 
tiansactiom  «re  ananged  thrtmgli  the  cpeiation  of  the  London 
Clearing  Honse.  T1i&  Is  facilitated  by  the  fact  tiuit  enry  bank 
in  the  Uniied  Zlngdom  hai  an  agent  in  Londcm, 
■  ^^  '"SL'^'Sli^^n?!^  ^'^  London  Clearii*  Houi 

Sc  bant  ilseB  ^, 

(MlUoundtd  tiiHt.  IB  i* 
and  cijmlatdn[  mediLO] 
oF  llie  fairy  nribanou, 

—  H.  In^sPa^iv 

If  wi aldt 0  tb> 
tfw  deoring  houi 


iDier  of  a  bank  and  paid  ..  _ 

c  vast  anoant  of  the  yearly  tumov 
rwisbly  estimated  to  be  at  ' — '- 


;  Apptwdii  la  Ikt  Sean 
WID//JJWC1S4I). 


Iai695.sbanIyafteTUKettabl&hmeatoItbeBankof£n^and, 
the  Scoliiih  parliament  passed  an  ec"  '    "' 
public  bank.    Amongst  the  Erst  n 

Thomas  Coutts,  a  name  siai  cornm  

ol   the   most   Bubnaatial  banks  in   London.    Tha 

nns  a!  the  establishment  n-ere  more  favourable  than  Iliose 

innecied  with  the  oublishmeot  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

for  they  obtained  the  erehjsive  privilege  of  banking  for  twenty- 

'  years  without  giving  any  consideration  vrtiatever.    It  maj' 

e  been  the  natural  caution  ol  the  country,  or  the  Tact  that 

liam  III.  was  then  king,  which  led  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland 

behig  prohibited  under  a  heavy  peimlty  from  lending  money 

under  any  drcumstamts  to  the  king.    It  is  the  only  Scottish 

bank  established  by  act  of  parUamcnL    The  directors  began  at 

a  very  eatiy  period  to  receive  deposits  and  to  allow  interest 

llienan,  also  to  gmnt  cash  credit  acconnts,  a  minute  of  ths 

directors  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Ultet  bdng  dated 

-  .faibackaaijjg. 

Though  the  system  of  branches  forms  now  so  marLed  a  feature 
of  banking  in  Scotland,  a  good  many  yean  had  tc 


.y  hold.     It  w: 


tie  diicctora  of  tlie  Bank  of  Scotland  established  bunches  at 
Gbsgow,  Aixideen,Dundee  and  Montrose,  but  so  li  itle  encDurags- 
ns  gives  to  thae  branches,  tbe  expenses  far  eiceeding  the 
profits  arising  from  them,  that  the  directors  resolved  to  cImc 
them.  In  I7JI  another  attempt  was  made,  and  agencies  were 
established  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Dundee.  But  after  a  trial 
of  two  ytaii  they  were  discontinoed.  It  was  not  till  1774  that 
brandies  were  again  established  by  the  bank. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  tha 
directors  began  to  issue  notes,  or,  as  Ihcy  were  then  called,  bill* 
or  ticke*^  foe  itoo,  £so,  £«.,  fro,  and  f s-  In  1)04  £■  note. 
were  Issued  for  the  first  time.  In  tt>7  the  Koyal  Bank  ol 
Scotland  was  established  by  a  charter  of  incorporation, —which 
granted  them  "  prrpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal.' 
That  waa  a  great  rivalry  between  the  two  companies.  The 
British  LincQ   Company  wai  (ncoTposated   in   174^  for'  the 
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pmpon  of  nsdertiking  the  murabcton  of  Ubcd,  but  by  1763 
tbey  Found  it  beat  to  conioo  thdi  operaCions  to  buUuns  tnuit- 
mctioos.    Tlus  bojik  Also  iru  totorponlcd  by  cbaitcr. 

His  note  diculatioQ  «ru  >l«yt  as  Imporluit  iUm  in  the 
Scoltiih  bankL  Thui  in  liif  oue  of  the  Buik  o(  Dundee,  the 
ncdnni  nuoey  tram  (he  public  did  not  coauneacc  till  1791. 
Up  to  that  tiiu  the  whole  biuines  of  the  hank  from  1764 
oamrdi,  tmity-cight  yean  ih  all.  had  consisted  in  its  iuue  of 
Dote»,  which  had  vuicd  from  about  £33,000  to  £56,000.  The 
Banh  of  Dundee  wal  nmvl^n^mi^  with  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  i£64,  when  its  dqwoiti  amounted  in  round  figures  to 
£700.000  and  its  note  drtulation  to  £41,000.  Aftei  179J,  the 
money  deposited  iriLh  the  banks  in  Scol^d  rapidly  Increased, 
but  the  habit  of  boantlng  lavinii  In  1  cheat  up  to  amounts  of 
£1001  £10  continued  toamuchliler  period  (HtDlirys/CbdiniH 

lud  uy  cenddenble 
the  whole 


Private  bonking  never  af^ieui  to 
bold  in  Scotland.    la  tStq  eight  prii 
These  hod  all  disappeared  by  ifi44.    In  1906  Lhcj 
banks  of  issue  in  Scotland,  which  practically  coiri 
business  of  the  country-    There  were  two  olhc 
cstabliAed  comparatinly  recently.    These  ten 

The  htstoiy  of  (he  [lovth  and  expanikni  of  S 
■fax*  tS36  B.  as  far  at  can  be  tmced,  aafoUows^— 


Date. 

Depo.it^ 

Number  otOflic» 

\^, 

£11,000,000 
17,000.000 

IV.2 

■•r-ffl."*:''""- 

isje 

K«l  capital 

s»s- 

W30      - 

187» 
1906 

Sfl^i. 

790- 

4JSO      - 

Agaiiut  every  no 
M  o(  l844->a4S.  I 
LDUUl  Scollajid  ar 

Jdw»,aieiptain. 
pril  184s,  10  be  ai 


mniKr  as  i(  it  had 


this  purpoK.  The 
elKuIatlon  in  the  a 
leriiliiion,  which,  i 
6di  of  May  i&h>  *i 


Coantryi 


Lnd  that  a  bank' 


datkiD  10  the  peapit.    Tl 

Wa^^'lrek^.       "^ 

The  taige  number  of  branches  mutt, 
cipeue.  and  in  seveial  other  respects 
earned  on  in  lucli  thinly  peopled  diilric 


L  das  not  poHea  the  power,  piactically 
id  supply  the  nccda  at  its  ctlttomera. 

cy  in  the  supply  of  banking  occommo- 
:  B  a  lar^eT  number  of  banking  nfficra 
ion  in  'xnland  than  in  England  and 


IBoufht  to  be  coniKJeiable.  yet,  when  we  consider  the  many  eipenin 
iacunvd  ki  conduct inf  ■  brge  note  drcubtioii.  tbecoot  o4  pneting. 
etonp  dvty.  and  the  charfet  on  importing  kU  fron  Loedon  when 
tkc  drcalalieB  eaneds  ih*  Unii  bed  Wiiii—tal  1(4$.  na  hhU 


n  is  any  direct  profit 


IBKITISH 


The  early  history  of  banking  in  Ireltind  wis  moiked  by 
legislation  even  len  favourable  to  the  [ormalion  of  ■  steady 
and  dependable  system  than  Id  England,  and  in  1695 
scvcial  of  the  prindpa]  menhanli  in  Dubllu  met  to-  SZ. 
selher  tor  the  puipose  of  fanning  a  public  bank  (or 
Ireland  on  the  model  of  the  Dank  of  England.  For  many  yean 
this  pioposal  met  with  no  favour.  It  was  not  till  ijfij  that  the 
Bank  tJ  Ireland  was  established  and  commenced  its  business. 
The  £ist  governor  was  David  La  Touchc,  junior,  and  two  other 
membcis  of  his  famOy  were  amongst  the  first  bonird  of  tUrectors. 
The  bank  met  with  very  great  success,  but  the  jealousy  against 
rival  esublishnients  was  alremc.  By  the  act  forming  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  it  was  enacted  that  no  company  or  society  eiceeding 
six  in  number,  cicept  the  Bankof  Ireland,  should  botiow  or  take 
up  money  on  their  bills  or  not«  payable  on  demand.  In  the 
year  iSgi  the  act  was  so  far  modified  as  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  banking  eompanien  exceeding  sla  in  number  nt  a  distance 
of  50  m.  from  Dubhn.  In  1814,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity 
oflhatact.anacthadtobepaued  to  cipbun  it.  II  was  not  till 
i&tSthattheresliicIionastotfaeso-m.limlt  was  withdrawn. 

The  establishment  of  any  other  bank  but  the  Bonk  of  Ireland 
WB  for  a  long  time  hindered  by  the  leglsbtion  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  restrictions  wen  so  eitroordinaiy  that  It  will  be 
tnterating  to  refer  to  three  of  the  more  impoitaot  acti. 

1741,  IS  Geo-  n. — Partnerriiipi  authoriad  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  manufacture^  bur  such  pattneiships  were  Dot  Co 
exceed  lune  in  number,  nor  was  the  capital  stock  of  sudi  ctv 
partnership  to  exceed,  at  ant  time,  the  sum  of  £10,000. 

i7So-ij3i,  ir  and  ii  Geo.  IlL'-"  Anonymous  Partncnhip 
Act,"— limited  liabiBly  not  to  exceed  £50,000,  but  "  business 
of  tanking  or  discounters  of  money"  eipimly  eitluded. 

'7S9i  SS  Geo^IL — By  this  act  a  peison  while  he  continued 
a  banker  cotild  not  make  a  marriage  settlement  on  a  son  oc 
daughter,  a  grandson  or  granddaughter,  so  as  to  be  good  against 
hi)  ciediton,  though  tor  a  valuable  mnaldernlioB,  and  though 
such  oeditora  were  not  creditors  al  the  lime  the  grant  was 
made.  This  act  gave  power  to  creditors  over  oU  conveyances 
by  bankets  aflecting  teal  esutes;  and  all  dispositions  after  the 
lotbof  May  17G0  by  bankers  of  real  or  leasehold  interest  thctein 
to  or  lor  children  were  mode  void  as  against  oedilon.  Ibongb 
for  valuable  consideration  and  though  not  credilois  at  the  time. 
No  banker  to  issue  notes  or  receipts  bearing  inleitst  after  the 
is(h  of  May  1760.  Some  ol  these  enaclmenls  appear  to  be  ID 
force  at  the  present  day^  suggsations  havo  been  made,  though 
apparently  unsuccessfully,  for  their  repeal. 

So  utiaordinatr  were  the  views  of  the  common  people  that 
a  banker  In  Dublin  oi  the  name  of  Bercsford  having  made  Unoelf 
-very  unpopular,  a*'  large  assemblage  of  ignorant  country  people 


publicly  bun 


Tsfort 
m,  crying  out  with  enthusiasm  while  the 
1  demand  were  consuming,  'Mlial  will  he  do 
now;  his  haitk  will  surely  break.'  " 

The  number  of  banks  which  failed  In  Inbnd  in  earlier  times 
was  extraordinary ;  thus  Sir  Robert  Peel  In  his  speech  of  the  ^th 
of  June  1S4S  on  the  Bank  Act  of  that  year,  made  a  quotatiOD 
"  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Irish  exchanges,  which  sat 
in  1S04-  At  that  period  there  were  fifty  registered  binkl,  but 
they  all  failed,  and  their  faUures,  I  know  personally,  led  to  lh« 
most  fesiful  distress."  Since  the  legislation  of  i34j,  however, 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  with  equally  eitnondinary 
steadiness  and  success,  and  at  the  present  lime  is  on  a  footing 
fully  equal  to  that  ol  any  olher  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  earlier  history  of  banking  in  Ireland  pursued  very  closely 
tbesanieproccssof  development  asinEnglsnd.  Circulalion  pre- 
eeded  and  fed  dtp«its.  _1hc  credi(  which  the  banks  obuined 


BRITISHl 

by  the  trady  tarptMotx  of  Ibeii  nots  brought  cwtomin  to 

acelleiit  muugm,  wax  fauill  up  gnduilly  uid  lurely. 

Alone  ID  the  thm  kingdomi,  Iicluid  pumlauii  the  bidc 
limit  of  authorized  dtculilion  u  tlut  established  by  Feel's 
Act  of  iS45'  Not  one  of  tlie  ux  taoki  which  had  the  privilege 
ol  ilaue  at  that  peiiod  bu  lost  it  iincc 

Tlie  Daan  of  Ihe  banln  canyioi  on  buiiiKH  in  Inbnd.  tbejFtin 
'      -■        - I.-  .-J  j^  ji,^  poaidon  in  l»o6,  are  u 
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when  they    • 


c  euabliihed  a 


CiFiTAL  OP  Irish  Joiht-Stoci  Bakes  im  1906 


K  at  Bull  and  Yeai 


:S  : 

.  1836    . 
•  1M14    - 


Baoking.Ulue'     . 
oi  difficulty.    The  t 

intenufied  by  the  vast  Qumlxr  of  intemCa  afiedef 
22!*     TbtK,  on  the  one  hand,  are  world-wide  in  their  smp< 

on  (he  other  they  touch  every  home  in  the  countr] 
The  stringency  of  such  a  time  in  En^nd  has  since  the  pauin 
of  the  act  of  1844  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  doubt  bciiig  both 
times  felt  as  10  whether  a  lelaiation  ol  the  act  o[  1B44  would  b 
allowed.  In  any  case,  some  UtUe  time  must  ebpse  bclore  th 
■Blent  of  the  nuuiilers  of  the  crowD  In  the  mluest  of  the  Ban 
:  Tft44  there  have  been  f 


of  England 
1890.    Of  thi 


,f   pres 


sure, — during    1847,    1857,    1S66,    1S70  and 
n  three,  1847,  1857  and  1866,  the  difficulties 
leacnea  piuuc. 

The  crisis  of  i8«T  ma  brought  on  by  the  speculation  in  laQway 
enteipiise  which  had  gone  on  slaa  1845.  So  little  had  the 
tniiEties  of  the  autumn  been  anticipated  that  (he  bank  rate 
of  dltcount  was  j  %  on  tlie  istof  January.  It  waa  raiud  (o 
3(%  on  the  14th  and  to  4%  on  the  list.  It  became  5%  on 
Sth  Aprfl,  5(  %  on  5th  August,  6  %  on  joth  September  and 
S%  on  i;th  October.  This  was  the  higheiL  It  was  towered  to 
7%  on  iind  November,  on  sod  DMCrabet  to  fi  %  and  on 

ist  of  October  that  no  advaDces  would  be  made  on  public 
securities.    Tbii  was  loUowed  by  geoeral  suiiety  and  alarm. 

Tbe  reserve  ol  the  bank  was  m[adly  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb. 

Bonk  tf  Em^ami  Kium  tf  Sptdt. 

1B4?.  I6tli  tJctober       .        J        .        ,    ij,O70j»o 

„      ajrd  October       •        •        ■        -      i  ,990,000 

„     30thOctober       ..       .        .   -     .      1,600,000 

HesDwbile  the  aniiely  and  alarm  prevailing  were  cansiDg  a 

general  hoarding  of  coin  and  bank  notes,  and  it  really  appeared 

not  unlikely  that  the  banking  department  ol  the  Bank  of  England 

JE6,ooo,aoo  of  specie  in  the  issue  department.  The  chancellor  ol 
the  eichequer  |5ir  C.  Wood,  afterwards  Lord  Halliai)  was  urged 
by  many  deputations  and  remonitraccet  to  rehuc  the  Bank  Act, 
but  he  declined.  At  last,  on  the  isnd  or  ijrd  «(  October,  some 
of  the  leading  dty  baoken  had  an  interview  with  the  prime 
T  (Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl,  RubkU),  and  on  tbeir 
the  necestities  ol  the  position,  the  dcured  retaiatlon 
was  given.  The  official  leltel  (15th  October)  recommended 
"  the  directon  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  present  emergency, 
to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances  upon 
approved  security."  A  high  rate,  8  %,  w«i  to  be  charged  to 
keep  these  operations  within  reasonable  limits;  a  bill  of  in- 
demnity was  pnHnised  if  the  arrangement  led  10  a  breach  ol  the 
law.    The  extra  profit  derived  was  to  be  l«  the  benefit  ol  the 


34" 

I  allaying  the 


puUic    The  effect  of  the 
panic  was  complete. 

The  crisis  of  1857  was  (he  last  occasion  of  an  official  tnquiiy. 
This  b  contamed  in  (he  Riparl  and  Eviiena  0/  Uu  Siial  Cim- 
rliUi  »/  1A<  musi  0!  Comm,-ns  m  iI,i  Bank  AcU  [.857,  ,858). 
Tbe  evidence  given  by  Mr  Sheffield  Neavc,  the  goveinoi,  and 
Mr  Boaamy  Bobree.  deputy-goveroor  of  the  bank  in  1858,  gives 
a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  what  occutred,  but  ol  what  might  be 
expected  to  recur  on  such  occasioBS.  Tbe  wildest  ahirra  pre- 
vailed, exchequer  bills  were  scucely  saleable,  and  the  bank  itself 
sold  (jfioo.oaa  govenuneiit  securities  at  a  conaidemble  loss. 

Tbe  eiticDie  piestuie  wasrelaied  by  the  letter  issued  by  tbe 
govemmenl  on  the  tith  of  November  1857,  signed  by  Lord 
Palmenton,  then  preniier,  and  Sir  C  C  Lewis,  which  allowed  a 
tcmporaiy  relaiatioa  of  tbe  Bank  Act  of  1844.  The  public 
alann,  however,  was  so  gieat  that  it  was  not  until  the  :ist  o[ 
November  that  the  severity  of  the  pressure  was  in. any  way 
dimiDished.  On  tbe  lolh  oi  November  the  notes  issued  to  the 
public  onsecuriiiesbeyand  the  statutory  limit  (l)ien£i4475,eeo) 
reached  the  cum  oi  £918,000.  By  the  neit  week  the  issue  was 
almost  down  to  the  limit,  and  in  the  week  loUowing  it  was  within 
the  limit.  On  the  isl  of  January  1858  the  bank  rate  was  kraered 
(08  %and  theaniietygraduallypBSsedawuy.  Had  the treaaaiy 
letter  been  issued  earlier,  the  pressure  might  not  have  been  to 
severe,  and  the  govcroor  of  the  bank  eipressed  a  strong  opinion 
(hat,  if  it  had  been  later,  it  would  not  have  ban  sufficient. 
November  1857  waa  the  only  occsuon  when  tbe  limits  oi  the 
Bank  Act  aa  to  issue  were  actually  passed. 

During  tbe  crisis  of  May  i86«  £4,000.000  left  tbe  bank  on 
one  day  in  notes  and  coin,  and  the  reserve  o(  the  bank  was 
reduced  in  the  return  of  the  is(  ot  June  of  that  year  lo  £415,000. 
Tbe  bank  ralewas  raised  to  id  %  and  peimission  was  given  by 
ihe.govemtnent  10  suspend  the  act.  This,  however,  was  not 
done.  Tradition  says  that  the  bank  asked  the  hankerit,  during 
the  period  of  heaviest  pressure  of  (hat  terrible  crisis— pressure 
more  severe  than  anything  that  had  taken  place  before  or  that 
Ims  occuned  since,  to  pay  in  every  ni^t  the  notes  they  had 
drawn  out  in  the  morning  which  weie  alii]  in  their  tills  at  the 
dose  of  tbe  day,  and  that  hence  (he  le|^  limit  was  new  ex- 
ceeded. But  it  waa  not  tiU  the  6th  of  August  that  the  rate  was 
leducol  (0  e  %. 

The  eSect  of  (he  crisis  of  October  1890  was  far  less  severe. 
Thiswasduc  Id  thejudgmentand  skill  displayed  by  thegovemoi 
<Mr  Liddeidsle)  and  tbe  directors  of  the  bank,  who  imported 
£},iiao,ooo  in  gold  from  Paris.  The  reserve  in  (hat  year  never 
dropped  below  £10.000,000,  and  belore  tbe  end  of  November 
tbe  anxiety  had  greatly  passed  away.  "  Caution  prevailed,  but 
nolpanic,and  thedislinctioniSB  very  clear  one."  (Seearts.on 
"  Crises,"  Diaumary  oj  PMIiail  Etmamy,  vol,  i.) 

The  moat  important  requirement  of  banking  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  still  the  eatahlisbmcnt  of  an  tffiiiicnl  specie  reserve. 
The  reserve  in  the  >""^'"b  department  ol  the  Bank  ol  England 

£8,500,000  In  184;.         £[i,6oo,aoo  in  1S73. 
8.400.000  in  ISSJ.  IS,ioo,ooo  in  1S65. 

8,000,000  m  1S65.  19,900,000  in  1S9S, 

£ij,joofloo  in  1906. 
Tins  provides  but  a  nairow  basis  for  the  whole  buslncsa  re- 
quirements of  tbe  country.    Though  much  larger  than  in  several 
previous  years,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  atlequatc.    -^^„_,^ 

mal  aveiages  show,  and  the  progress  has  not  been  one    mufiiB 
of  uniform  increase.    Thus  lhe£is,ioo,oooia  1885  was 
followed  by  £11,7*0,000  in  i388.    The  £19,900,0000!  1895  waa 
loUowed  by  £34,600,000  in  1S96  and  £11,100,000  in  1899. 

Beyond,  or  side  by  side  with,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
there  are  the  reserves  held  by  the  other  banks.  Part  ol  these  an 
held  in  the  form  of  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England,  part  in 
specie  and  bank  notes  in  their  own  tills.  The  hitter,  hence,  ue 
not  unlikely  to  be  estimated  twice  over.  The  published  figures 
on  thi*  point  are  meagre. 

expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  bis  speech 
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<n  the  bonk  dwrtn  and  the  eamocj  dF  the  eth  ot  May  1S44 
have  not  yet  bMo  fulfilled.  "  I  rejmee,"  he  said,  "  on  public 
grounds.  In  the  hope  thai  the  wiadam  of  padiaicenl  nill  at  leaglh 
devise  measures  which  shall  inspire  just  foofideoce  in  the 
medium  0I  e'changef  stiall  put  a  check  oq  improvident  ^recuLa- 

legitimate  profit  of  commctciDl  enterprise  conducted  with 
inlegril)'  »nd  conltolled  by  provident  calcidation." 

Tlie  Ettreme  nwasures  which  have  been  required  since  the  act 
of  iEm  point  out  for  themselves  the  necessity  (or  reform. 
Three  thnes  since  the  date  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1S44  it  has  been 
needful  to  give  pormiuion  for  the  suspension  of  that  act  which 
foniiB  tlie  very  foundation  of  the  nonetary  system  of  Great 
Britain.  This,  whenever  ii  ha)  ocmried,  has  eierdsed  ■  very 
injurious  efiect  on  credit  ahroad,  as  well  as  on  prosperity  at  home. 

"■"■■■  '       "ic  dcarinf-housc  of  the  world,  is, 


of  t: 


unaUne 


of  at  hero 
The  1 


ol  its  r 


se  [torn  the  need  of  mi 
s  of  ir 


of  any  other  c. 


ungfroi 


1006,  though  the  difference  is  eventually  balanced  by'tlie  "  in- 
visible "  ciports,  gives  foreign  nations  at  times  a  power  over  the 
British  moaey-market  greater  than  has  ever  previously  been  the 
case.  The  current  must  always  have  a  tendency  to  flow  outwards; 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
bank*  which  have  branches  in  Enjiand,  The  need  of  providing 
suScicDt  reserves  10  meet  requiremenu  thus  occasioned  iaohvlous. 


Framx. — b  Fnnct  the  Eist  bank  ot  time,  orlgfually  called 
the  Baa^i  Gtntralt,  was  eatablished  in  1716  by  John  Law,  the 
author  ol  the  itisianppi  Schtmt  and  the  SysOrnt.  Law's  bank, 
which  had  been  converted  into  the  Bsnque  KoyaU  in  171S,  and 
ila  notes  guaranteed  by  the  king  (Loais  XV.),  came  to  an  end  m 
1711;  an  attempt  at  reconstruction  was  made  m  1767,  but  the 
bank  thui  established  waa  aippressed  hi  1793.  Other  banks, 
■ome  issuing  notes,  then  carried  on .  operatTons  with  litalted 
success,  but  these  never  attained  any  real  power.  There  were 
many  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  ot  aliank 
in  1796,  The  financial  difBcultiei  of  the  times  prevented  any 
bni&ediate  roolt,  but  ttie  advice  of  those  engaged  in  this 
waiolgiala»l9tance  to  Napoleon  I.,  who,  aided  by  hia mi: 
HolHenJtnindedfn  iBootheBankof  Fmnce.whidihaiiem 


from  that  tii 


upply  Che  us 
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a  the  preunt  by  far  the  mMt  powerful  fjnandal 
;  country.  The  objects  for  which  it  was  estab- 
ippott  the  trade  and  industry  of  France  and  to 
[  loanable  capital  at  a  moderate  charge.  These 
uerdsed  ever  since  with  Kfeat  vigour  and  great 

..  At  iCs  establish- 
ment and  for  some  time  subsequently  the  operations  ol  the  hank 
did  not  extend  over  the  wbole  of  Fiance.  Departmental  banks 
with  the  privilege  of  issue  had  been  formed  under  a  law  adapted 
in  1S03.  At  the  dose  of  1S47  there  were  nine  of  these  banks 
ensting  in  as  many  of  the  larger  towns.  In  1S4S,  honevel,  they 
Bece  absorbed  into  the  Bank  of  France,  which  has  since  possessed 
an  eidusive  privaege  of  issue,  and  in  1863  took  over  the  Bank  of 
Savoy  after  that  province  was  united  to  Fiance. 
The  Bank  of  France  hai  tuciariully  surmounted  many  pollthal 


g  Itself  through  11 


[kiieoa  I,    The  ovtrtiirow  of  the  covemmenf  of  Lt 
1S48,  the  war  with  Cemany  in  1870.  the  manv  dif 


bdeninitj — not  completed  till  1673 — 

d  small  buti 
escf  the  Bi 


ed  with  tlw  brancbfls  "- 


nice*  to  btige  and  small  hi 
In  1877  ttw  offices  of  the  1 

(906  tbsy  wen  447.  iDcladiiv  uk  bjhiu     on- 

-inches"— ■natinngemeBtwhieh.withotitpottlBg 

the  bank  to  the  eypeaaa  of  opening  a  bnac^  gives  the  place  001^ 
nectvd  many  of  the  advantaaea  which  a  bivdch  confers-  The 
quantity  of  commerdalpaper^discoumed  is  very  tarvc.    More^an 

to  January  ipD6_Uicre  vaa  no  ehan^,  the  rate  renuining  unt- 


lulu  at  tit  Buk  at  Fniaa,  •rkich  ia  1906  bdd  cm  avauc 
.aoofokl  ud  £t2.oo(wiiiQ.^hiB'.    Tba  (old  held  br  iGc 

'^ -'  teoMlly  codadenbly  Wak  in  ■anont  tliui 

--■-  -«  *— L— '  »hiii  --  -'-- '  -"— 
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a,'   _ 

ttat  htU  by  Iha  Bulk  d 

kid  ID  bonVW  £3,000.1x0  Li  pm  inj 

liniasitlieBu^orkiL    TbaUite.^. 
flvoa  nalalitir  la  tlK  tn>d>  si  Fnnes. 


■be  Bulk  ol  FiuM  ■! 


_i  (rftGcbuk,  but 

__.     ._ , HfemtbaloivntB 

M  inicmt  wnxib  bu  to  be  iioid  lor  lbs  we  ol  botmiod  ajAal  in 
Fnncz  ii  ft  gmt  Bdvint^'lD  tha  tnda  ud  'wAaaril  tboi 

Tbi  BHB  of  the  ROBve  bi  France  fa  B  put  thu  tbo  BomMMi 
ll  lb*  pnckMU  Detail,  vbia  Ibey  in  Iba  icwll  oaly  of  ulinl 
win.  in  alkiiHl  to  «  on  ^thaM  mr— tp-^-t  moveiaia 

faboMia  puta(iiiiitiilniuleiii~- ' --■-.--■- — ■-- - 

'HoftheFnoi 


mat  pfudeace  ai 

tbCM  UHh  ■■■«  oenben  ol  tbe  Fmcb  Countcy  E 

nntikitowUcbriiaceUdh 

Im  levenl  aSca — ooe  pomtmiog  lH.  iDdudlnf 
Tbne  bnschii  m  ikuitBl  fai  Ibe  inill  town  in 
thb  tbebniwH  roUowi  more  tbe  Englidi  method  0 
Tbe  French  Couatiy  Bankr— '  • ■— ■—  '■-'-'- 


Cnuny.  —  Beiitta  the  Imperii!  Bink  of  Gennu^,  tbe 
*' Reiclisbink,"  there  uc  iboot  140  buht  domg  bialDcu  in 
the  sUtci  wblch  form  tbe  Germin  empire^  These  credit  and 
indiutriil  binbi  irith  tbeii  large  ceaouTOS  biv«  bid  an  immense 
inflntnce  in  bringiDg  about  ilie  utonlshiaE  indu^trfil  deveiop' 
menl  of  ibeir  counlty.     Five  hinii  pcoaea  the  righi  of  uncovered 


Tbe  IropeiialBinfaofGemany  with  right  U I 

Tlie  BaoEt  of  Suiony  „ 


At  the  Bank  of  Gemiany  the  coin  and  bn 
larni  (baa  al  the  Baak  of  Eailand.    Tha 

iBtbevnUyactDantiindiideivlvec.    Th 

ud  lilver  an  onty  leyantcd  once  a  year,  when  tbe ,... 

publiibad.    Theiguicaoflbebalance^heetfoilhexinofl 

1906  ibaml  in  roiiad  aumbeta  £14,0001.000  gokfand  I 

(ilver.  Al  tar  ai  (be  opital  ii  ooncoMd  iha  £ilMO«oo  of  tbe 
Baak  d  England  cooidaaUy  csHd*  lb*  £Moo,oaa  g(  Ibe  Bank 
ol  Franc*  *ad  tbe  £i3joa«oa  of  (boBuk^Geiauny.  Thi  noU 
drculitioa  of  both  the  other  banki  ii  a>iiiidervb]y  kuicr  tbar 

Ihal  of  tbe  Bwik  o(  Eq'-"     ■-    '   '-  "-'-    '  '' "-■- 

£l>bjoo,aoo,  and  of  tlH 


'wS'r 


I  by  tb«  liukm  of  other  CDunlrirs.  and 

of  the  Reicb^iuk.  induded  in  tha 

to  ffofioojaao  and  Itom'Moo. 

ii£  pnporti&n  of  the  nouxrea  ol  tlv 
Jmirial  coaeemi,  Bnie  of  which  ua 
l|HR,     The  dangen  of  this  practice 

ami  of  eSB,  Koch,  tba 

Dr  Kock  eepeciaily  poiati  o<"  "'" 


lU  RgollT  iuk  of  buHDeu  and  of  tanking  traditi< 
~  ' *--Ta  fimd  iniLBtiumtt  of  any  luw  part  of 


TticR  are  also  nuny  private  banking  fiimi  in  Gennai^  which 
do  1  considerable  imounl  ol  builnen. 

Tlie  Reichsbank,  by  far  the  most  poweifui  banking  inilitutlon 
in  Geimaoy,  ti  muiaged  by  the  bank  dirccloiy  appointed  by 
Ibc  chancdlw  of  tbe  entire.    Tbe  abareholdcn  join  in  tbe 

be  qualified  by  holding  not  lesi  f-nn  three  shares.  Tbe  goveni- 
ment  exerdsea  complete  poweta  of  control  through  the  cbaDceilor 
oflheen^ire.  Thcfnflneticeof IhelmpcfialBanknovpeTineates, 
by  means  of  ^ts  branches,  aQ  the  separate  kingdoms  of  the  etnpire 
— the  uEiiformity  of  coinage  introduced  through  the  laws  of  1871- 
1S73  rendering  this  possible.  The  Imperial  Bank  assiits  busineu 
principally  in  two  w«y« — flnt,  through  the  clearing  Q'Sttn 
{Gsra-Vtrkch),  which  it  hii  greatly  developed,  and  secondly, 
through  the  fauUtiei  given  to  badness  by  its  note  drculitioii. 
The  [^^Krial  Bank  also  iccdvea  dipoutt,  and  ctieques  are  dnwn 
against  these,  but  m  Germany  nolea  ate  priocfnlly  used  in  pay- 


Before  the 


I  Hamburg  in 


le  (he  only,  example  ct  a  cleaTing  in  Germany. 
by  the  Retdubaak  when  h  eatabHihed  its  office 
!  time-bonoured  building  which  had  belonged  (0 
(lie  iMuumv  Clearing  House.  Similar  outness  had  long  been 
undenakea  Bf  the  Bank  of  Pruiaii.  This  w»  abmtied  and  de> 
velopedbytheReieliibadkiniS76k  ThiDughtbe^'deaTingiyslem** 
money  can  be  remitted  Irom  any  of  the  443  placcg  in  which  tbert  i* 
an  office  of  tbe  Reicbstank,  to  any  of  tb»  ptaca,  without  chaige 
•Ilhtr  to  the  sender  or  the  receher.  I(  Is  sufficient  (hat  the  penon 
to  wbt™  (he  money  im  to  be  remitted  should  have  an  account  at  tbe 
tank.    Any  person  dwiiia  him  moDey  In  the  rcnutesl  parts  of  tbe 


England.    An 
'l°e?i**s''*^« 


u  iem  Haaiilf  mU 
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"onrnxUK  18]!!  fifect  CemmtUH  «  BaAi  t/  lint,  Kdbk  of 
Vimmoiia,  liUo:  Firil  and  SaatU  Sitoru.  Sitcl  Cemmilut  « 


tivHirVt  Bail  gold  fai  bulHoD  or  fo«ni  coin  ttcIioikI  jC  £69,  IS. 
per  pouod  Ebb.  Tha  RHrhiUnk  Iilmuiid  by  law  w  nSma  iu 
Data  in  cuRBit  Cennaa  Donnr.  It  ii  ataud  that  thii  maybegcdd 
coin  or  ■Iw  thakn.  or  bar-*oId  at  the  rate  nl  im  maiki  Qfi^,  itt. 
ndomiDC  marka  aa  10— £l>  tbe  peuad  fiaa  oTfold-  la  piactica» 
bowcvB-,  bdlitlca  have  sM  alnya  been  nva  Gv  (be  RdclubaiilE 
for  Ibe  paymeat  at  Ita  oblq;BIicini  in  rol£  tbMi^  the  tDpottaocg 
tt  thi>  u  admitted.    lo  the  balaacc-iliEel  for  1906  the  bilh  brU 

The  nota  imud  avenged  lot  the  year  ££9.000,000.  lie  gaU  'held 
■nuHinnd.  30th  Decenbct  19116,  la  l1x.oB9.000.  It  tbe  condition 
□I  buwHia  nquirea  that  the  aota  in  eiiculitian  diould  ezceKl  tbo 

'  'y  the  law,  the  bank  it  permitted  to  da  thii  on  the 

rplua.     [a  tliia  icapect  tbe  CennaD  ut 
:,  vhkfa  allowa  no  hich  automatic  elatu- 


SB"™?'  0*  i|C' 


,  and  tba  lact  that  it  hi 

in  to  dww  that  it  ia  l... 

cavntTv.    Of  late  yean  th 


STJ 


hai  been  auuial  and  large,  having  beea  £35^67,000  00  tha  19lh  if 
September  igoS  and  (gl^m  on  the  jitt  ti  December  of  the 


tyoaidaii 


year  1906  vai  £l84.7(>4,  and  the 

taT9oem>£gia.o5i.  The  hunie  >»  un  ■mnana 
limit  of  latiK  caJled  in  GermaDy  the  "  note  reeerve  "] 
ttiffideot  to  obviate  tbe  need  for  nn  cxcem  of  ime  be) 
In  accordance  »ich  a  taw  pamedin  1906  tlw  Impen 
DOtci  (ffeicbtnilbliittll)  of  tbe  value  of  10  marka  Ul), 

(£1,  ica-IinadditKHitoIhes.  10 -' '-  - 

u-  £S0)  prrwoutly  in  drculatia 
value  of  10  or  so  marka  Ui  and , 

™  'Dint  of  the  banking  hw  ol  Germany,  paiaed  in  1899, 


Imperial  paper 


«j 


Rnchriunk  hat  been 


- -tc-imunff  bankL    Tbecapiu]  of  thi 

n!«d  t^  the  biTof  that  jxor  to  £9,000.000.     

been  nued  ocit  of  nrplu*  pcDfila  to  £3,340,000^    Tt 

anount  required  by  the  act  of  1890.  whmh  w;d  £3. 

amending  act  further  diminiihs  tlie  dividend  receivable  by   ..  . 

•tockbolden  of  the  Rrichibank  and  incicnies  Ibe  dure  Khich  the 

government  wiD  obtain. 

Tbe  armngement  with  tbe  four  note^aniinE;  banb  a  dewied  10 
came  them  to  work  in  hunnony  with  tlie  Reicbibank  when  tho 
Reichabank  haa  to  laiK  in  lunk-Tate  in  order  to  protect  iU  gold 
reecrvei.  The  offiiul  publiihed  nte  of  diKount  of  the  Kcichibank 
it  to  be  Innding  on  ue  private  pote-iasuing  baaka  after  it  hat 
reached  or  when  it  rcnchea  4  %.  At  other  timet  they  are  not  to 
diKount  at  more  thiui  )  %  faeTo*  the  official  nte  (^tbe  Reidu- 

bank  diKo^u  tel^Tdie  offioal  tate,'h  it  t  "announce  Ihatla^ 

;l  bdng  important,  we  quote  from  the  amending  net 
;:;„   .k.   j; .   _. \r^..i.^   bOrrffrnd   iit 

oundby.4r('*t) 


y  I  ™^'  to  Not*lI 


d  in  S.  i;  of  the  I 


Ab^vttrune  da  Bonkpitlvi 
AnHdr-S.!.  Thoprivate 
7.  .S.  I.aflerthelttof  Janu 
the  rate  publiihed  in  S,  IS  of 

t"%  beIow\he'ReicbrtBnk'nterpubH 
w.  or  Id  caK  the  Rocbdnnk  iltdf  dli - - 

to  diKOUDt  at  nun  than  |  %  bckw  that  nte." 

It  lemaiu  to  b«  teen  wbetbcr  the  note-iiHung  banki  will  End 
thne  (onditiou  too  ontrout.  and  nther  than  be  bound  by  them 
*itl  give  up  their  light  of  issuing  nnlei.  The  object  of  the  euict- 
nwot  it  apparently  to  protect  the  tpccie  retcrve  of  the  Refchsbank. 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  eonddering  the  importance  of  the 
other  banki  of  Germany — none  of  which  it  bound  by  limilar 
coodrlKHit — refatively  to  the  aDIe-ltsuing  baokt.  tbe  rrttrirruim 
put  at  the  iu(e.imulng  banha  will  have  any  practical  cfTect, 

Since  Jg^o  banking  bu  made  Imraente  progrett  In  Germa 
[[nuybetoneUmeBeforeltiehahitcf naklngpaym'  ~  ' 

Au  TBOaiTIIS. — Parliami 
Uinilti  14  Emina  aid  A 


a  independent  fund  of  cash 


'  The  imperial  Ireaiury  ia  bound 

Slalimtintielaipn.  vol.  v.  art.  "  Papineld."  p.  97  (Jaoa,  IBM! 
cd.  J.  Connd.  L.  Eitter.  W.  Lada  aodE-lMiivi. 
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..  1909):  Sir  F.  Si 


CWiUri  nf  On Bnjirf 

1^  fia^ud  IM^  111  ikUr 


'YhaiaiT  ai  Bmixs  Houus.— L.  H.  Crindon.  ifiukUtr 
Bofda ami  Benlim(,iHn):].B.  Mirlin, "  riitGrasiksfftt"inLim- 
tt*  SIrmI  (ISU);  M.  Philllpi.  BsMtl.  Sunbrl,  nd  Barnhnlt  it 
ntrliwiaBlmd,  Dwiiam  «i<  Wi-rtjh  rorlulm  [I«M):  C  H.  Cite. 
BiaaTJ  at  Bankmt  >■  BnUnJ  (lS«);  BidwEtl.  .finaJl  '  —  "--" 
.4iil(iu  Sont  (lao)):  RichardKiii.  CMIU  Cf  Ci..  BanlKrl.  _ 
ami  Landam;  K.  T.  EUton.  HtHtry  ef  a  BaiUmt  BimM 
PivH  ft  Smillia)  (i9D}J ;  }.  Hu(he>,  Latrpaal  Banla  ami 
ttio-iSj!  (190^)' 

'sconrXxD!^*.  H , __, 

Somen,  TTu  SCaUk  Bamti  and  Sfilcm  i4  liiut  USjth  W. 

Sc<lUh  Bimtj  and  LimiUd  Liatilitj  (iSto);  A.  W.  Kett.  SlMry  nl 
Sakk  BaMttnt  (1M4):  A.  W   Knr,  SaMik  B^Mmt,  iKi-tlsC 


(Vieana). 

t:l»H.— Tb  Sons  g/  Wilnri  (Tcildo) :  rb  L«  iwl  Of  By-Lam 
0f  l*a  Niffam  Ktm  Cinta  (Tha  )ii*drU  BaiS-^Japm)  (i90J>. 

H.  W.  Woia.  Pwf4|-i  Aimki'  (ito).  (Om  (yuan  nrttd  by 
Sdiula-DelitBch,  lUiSeita.  LuEBtdT  Bvdf  Fopobri,  Dr  Wolkm- 
bor^.  Papular  Buki  ld  Befpum,  Switmluid,  Fmn,  EnsUiad), 

VtmoStAtta 

The  eulr  Uitoty  of  the  Amnloii  coloolet  batnwn.like  that 
ot  moflt  new  CDUntrics,  with  many  cnide  erpcnmcDta  in  banking 
and  cuiTtpCy  iiBun.  Most  of  thoc  colon [al  en tciprisea^  hoircvcr, 
were  pioJecU  for  the  iaaue  of  paper  oioney  nihcr  than  the 
CRatlOD  of  commercial  banka.  Speculative  banking  vaa  checked 
to  a  laxge  ment  in  the  colonies  by  the  Bubble  Act  (6  Ceo.  I. 
c.  rS),  which  waa  passed  in  England  after  the  bursting  of  the 
Sooth  Set  Bubble.  This  act,  which  foibade  the  fonnation  of 
banking  oinjpanies  without  a  gpacial  charter,  was  in  1J40 
extended  to  ^e  colonies: 

The  aenaii  history  of  benUng  in  llie  Unltnl  StaM  may  be 
•aid  to  have  begun  with  the  foiudatioo  of  tbe  Bank  of  Fcnn- 
lylvania.  This  bank  originated  in  the  project  of  a  numbe  of 
ttie  dtiiem  of  Fhiladclphu  lo  supply  the  coollnental  anny  with 
ntiona  The  first  bills,  issued  In  1780,  were  nothing  mon  than 
Interot'bearing  notes  payable  at  a  fututt  time.  Tbe  advances 
to  continental  money  made  by  the  ibarebolder)  were  tecured 
by  bdb  of  exchange  for  £150,001,  drawn  on  tlie  American  envoys 
(n  Europe,  but  not  intended  to  be  negotiated. 

A  further  outgrowth  of  the  needs  oi  the  continental  govem- 
meni  wat  the  Bank  of  Notih  America,  which  was  authorized 
bycongresaoaMay  16, 1781.  The  act  gave  to  Robert  Morris,  the 
a  bank  with  a  capital  of  t40o 
Morris  arranged  with  the  1 
.  .       ,  r  Its  holdings  of  foreign  bi&s  a] 

in  cash  fts  dabns  against  (he  Federation.  The  Bank  of  North 
America  did  not  begin  bosinesj  until  the  7th  of  January  17) 
and  there  was  10  much  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  continen 
congrcv  to  charter  a"  bank  that  It  was  thought  advisable 
obtain  s  charter  from  the  state  of  PeonQ'lvini*.  Under  tl 
diartei  the  bank  cmtliiued  to  opente  tmtH  It  was  absorbed 
the  national  bankmg  lysleni  bi  1863,  ud  it  may  be  considered 
te  oldatt  DTpnlMd  bwiUog  butltuCion  In  th«  Oult«d  SUt«*. 


na  bank  did  much,  during  the  fint  dghl  yean  after  iu  orgaiuiB- 
I,  to  mton  order  to  the  chaoa  of  Federatioo  finances.    It 
led  to  Uorria.  as  govenment  ■upcrintoident  of  hnance, 
.>49>97Si  ol  which  (996,581  was  repaid  in  cash  and  the  re- 
mainder by  surceadcriog  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  by  the 

Tkt  Baak  a!  Ikt  Uniui  SlMa.~K  national  bank  of  issue  was 
le  of  the  eteeniial  picts  of  the  lystein  built  op  by  Aleiander 

Hamilton  in  oiganiung  the  finances  of  the  Federal  govenment 
'     Jon  of  17S9.    Tbe  first  "Bank  of  the  United 

Stales"  Has  accordingly  incoipoi«ted  in  i; 


of  (.o, 


aided  the  government  in  its  financial  operalioos.  The 
subscribed  one-Gfth  oi  the  capital,  but  paid  for 
tdabout  proctsa  which  actually  resulted  in  Lhe  loan 
of  the  amount  by  the  bank  to  the  treasury.  Other  loans  were 
made  by  the  bank  to  the  government,  which  gradually  carried 
theobUgalionby  theendof  1795  to (6, 100,000.  In  order  to  meet 
these  obligationa,  the  government  gradually  disposed  of  its 
bank  stock,  until  by  iSoi  its  entire  holding  had  heen  di^>oscd 
The  bank  did  not  publish  regular 
imitted  by  Gallatin  to  congress  for 
,      ..  rcsoarcefl  of  124,183,046,  of  which 

(14.578,394  was  in  loans  and  discounts,  13,750,000  in  United 
States  stock  and  ts.009,567  in  q>ecie. 

The  eipintion  of  the  charter  of  Che  bank  m  iSii  was  the 
occasion  of  a  party  contest,  which  prevented  icnewal  and  added 
greatly  to  the  EnanCBil  difficulties  of  the  government  in  the  war 
with  Great  Briuin  which  began  io  the  neit  year.  Althoogh 
foreiffi  sh««holder»  were  not  permilled  10  vote  by  proiy,  and 
the  twenty-fivedirectonwetetetpiired  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  bank  was  attacked  on  Lhe  ground  of  foieign  owneEshlp 
as  well  as  on  the  constimiionaJ  ground  that  congress  had  no 

The  govenuoent  wu  compcUni  in  tbe  war  of  r8ii  to  rely 
on  the  slate  bank*.  Their  su^iension  of  apecie  payments,  in 
1S14,  made  it  very  difficult  (or  the  treasury  to  transfer  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  becnuse  the  notes  of  one 
section  did  not  dicuUte  readily  iu  another.  Gallatin  left  on 
record  the  opmion  that  the  su^fiension  of  ^wcie  payments 
"might  have  been  prevented  at  the  lime  when  it  took  place, 
had  tbe  former   Bank  of  the   United    Statea   been   stiU   in 

The  fin»TY-{«l  conditioa  of  the  government  became  so  E>ad 
during  the  war  that  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  b  April  1816,  The  gcueml  project  was  that  of 
Aleaaader  J,  Dallas,  who  in  October  1814  had  become  secretary 
of  the  tieasucy.  The  capital  of  the  new  bank  was  135,000,000, 
and  the  government  affsin  appeared  as  owner  of  one-fifth  of 
the  stock,  which  was  paid  in  a  stock  note.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  was  authorised  to  appoint  five  of  the  twenty- 
five  directors  and  public  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  bank, 
"  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise 
order  and  direct."    The  right  of  congress  to  charter  the  bank 

UeCuihck  v.  Uarfiani.  Oilef  Justice  Martha  rendered  the 
dedsiou  that  the  rigjit  to  create  the  bank  was  within  lhe  irapliol 
powen  granted  by  the  Federal  constitution,  and  that  it  was  not 
compelenl  for  the  states  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  drcutatlng  notes 
oi  the  bank  or  upon  its  prepcrty  except  in  common  with  other 
propHty. 

The  second  Bank  of  the  United  Stats  was  not  well  managed 
in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  but  was  upon  a  firmer  fouudstioik 
under  the  pcesidtocy  of  langdon  Cheves  m  1S19.  Its  policy 
greatly  benefited  commerce,  but  mvited  bitter  complaints  from 
dealers  in  exchange,  who  had  been  enabled  to  make 


irofiU  while  I 


!Olill 


s  and  tbe  constant  fluctuation! 

b  these  values.  The  Banh.  in  the  language  of  the  report  of 
Senator  Samud  Snfth  of  Maryland  in  iSji,  furnished  "• 
cumaqr  *i  *ti*  u  riher,  nore  ccnvenJeDt.and  DMrt  valuabl* 
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than  silver,  whkli  duongli  the  wbofe  western  and  soathem 
and  interior  ports  of  the  Union,  is  etgeriy  sought  in  exdisnge  for 
silver;  which,  in  those  sections,  often  bears  a  premium  paid  in 
silver;  which  is,  throughout  the  Unicm,  equal  to  silver,  in 
pa3rment  to  the  government,  and  payments  to  individuals  in 
.  business.'* 

The  bank  in  1835  had  attained  a  circulation  of;  $23,075,422 
loans  of  $59f333>445;  and  deposits  of  $5,061,456.  The  institu- 
tion was  ultimatdy  destroyed  by  the  cpta  enmity  of  President 
Jackson,  who  fai  1833  had  su^)ended  the  deposit  of  puUic  money 
in  its  custody.  This  policy  known  as  the  "removal  of  the 
deposits,"  excited  a  bitter  political  controversy  in  which  Clay 
and  Webster  led  the  opposition,  but  Jackson  was  supported  by 
the  public  (see  Jackson,  Andrew).  The  Federal  charter  of 
the  bank  e]q>irMl  in  1836.  Under  a  diarter  obtained  by 
President  Nidicdas  fiiddle  from  the  state  of  Penns^vania,  the 
bank  continued  its  bu^ess,  but  without  success,  and  in  1841 
it  went  into  liquidation. 

The  suae  Banks.— Tht  Bank  of  the  United  States  found 
powerful  rivals  during  its  life  and  successors  after  its  death 
in  the  banks  chartered  by  the  separate  states.  In  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  the  country  in  the  early  da3rs  there  waS  much 
unsound  and  speculate  banking.  The  most  successful  systems 
were  those  of  New  York  and  New  England,  where  the  surplus 
capital  of  the  country  in  the  eariy  days  was  chiefly  concentrated. 
The  least  successful  hanking  systems  were  those  in  the  newer 
and  poorer  sections  of  the  country,  and  they  grew  progressively 
worse  as  poverty  and  ine]q>erience  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
setting  aside  capital  for  investment  in  the  toob  of  exchange. 

The  termination  of  the  first  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  followed  by  a  hanking  mania.  In  Pennsylvania 
a  bill  authorizing  4r  new  banks  was  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
governor,  and  37  of  them  were  in  operation  in  1814.  Similar 
movements  in  other  states  increased  the  number  of  banks  in 
four  years  (1811-18x5)  from  88  to  208.  The  amount  of  spedt 
was  not  adequate  to  sui^XHt  the  mass  of  credit  which  these  banks 
created,  and  what  there  was  in  the  country  drifted  toNew  England, 
which  was  upon  a  metallic  basis.  A  number  of  banks  collapsed 
in  18x4,  and  business  prostration  was  prolonged  for  sieveral  years. 

The  banking  laws  of  the  states  varied  considerably.  Some 
states  authorized  the  issue  of  notes  upon  state  bonds,  many  of 
which.espedallyat  the  outbreak  of  theCivil  War.provcd  valueless^ 
In  New  England,  however,  a  system  prevailed  which  required 
the  prompt  redemption  of  the  banks'  notes  at  par.  The  New 
England  Bank  was  the  pioneer  of  this  movement  in  1814.  In 
X824  what  was  known  as  the  "  Suffolk  qrstem  "  of  redemption 
came  into  <^)eration.  This  system  provided  for  the  deposit  by  a 
bank  in  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  of  a  redemption  fund,  from 
which  the  notes  were  redeemed  and  afterwards  sent  home  by  the 
Suffolk  Bank  for  collection.  This  system,  with  sli^t  modifica- 
tions, continued  in  successful  <^)eration  until  1858.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  New  England  banks  in  1858  was  less  than  $40,000,000 
and  the  redemptions  in  the  course  of  the  year  throu^  the 
Suffolk  Bank  were  $400,000,000.  It  was  the  essential  merit 
claimed  for  the  system  that  it  tended  to  keep  the  volume  of  the 
circulation  constantly  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  bushiess. 
A  brandi  redemption  agency  was  established  at  Providence. 
Legal  sanction  was  given  to  die  system  in  Vermont  by  an  act  of 
1842,  which  levied  a  tax  of  i  %  upon  bank  capital,  but  remitted 
this  tax  to  any  bank  which  should  "  keq>  a  sufficient  deposit  of 
funds  in  the  dty  of  Boston,  and  should  at  that  city  unifonnly 
cause  its  bills  to  be  redeemed  at  par." 

The  period  from  1836  to  1842  was  a  trying  one  for  American 
banking.  It  was  preceded  by  another  great  expansion  fai  financial 
ventures,  made  without  sufficient  dradating  capital  or  adherence 
to  conservative  banking  methods.  Foreign  capital  had  come 
into  the  country  in  considerable  amounts  after  the  English 
crisis  of  1825,  the  entire  debt  of  the  general  govenunent  was 
paid  off  and  a  tremendous  speculation  occurred  in  public  lands, 
which  were  eapected  to  advance  n4>idly  in  value  as  the  result  of 
immigration  and  the  growth  of  the  country.  The  sales  of  public 
lands  in  1836,  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  reached  20,074,876  acres 


and  brought  receipto  to  the  treasury  of  $25,1^7333.  How 
essentially  speculative  was  the  mass  of  these  sales  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  sim^  reotipta  dedined  in  1843  to  only 
$1,4x7,972.  President  Jackson  pridud  the  bubble  of  speculation 
by  the  "  Sptdt  circular  "  of  Jul^y  11,  1836,  requiring  payments 
for  public  lands  to  be  made  only  in  wptdt  or  notes  of  specie 
vahie.  Practically  every  bank  in  the  Union  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  banking  capital  fdl  from  $358,442,693  in  1840  to 
$196,894,309  in  1846.  As  usual  in  periods  of  business  collapse 
the  shrinkage  of  capital  did  not  follow  at  once  the  outbreak 
of  the  panic,  but  was  the  result  of  gradual  liquidation.  Spede 
payments  were  resumed  in  1838,  but  there  was  another  crash 
in  1843,  after  the  United  States  Bank  finally  suspended. 

In  New  York,  whidi  was  becoming  the  cUef  commercial  state 
of  the  Union,  the  banks  of  New  York  City  were  generally  sound, 
but  sevend  different  systems  were  tried  of  securing  the  circulating 
notes.  The  "  safety-fiind  system,"  inaugurated  in  1829,  provided 
for  a  contribution  by  each  bank  towards  a  fund  to  meet  the 
defidt  of  any  oontributlng  bank  ^riiicfa  might  fail  with  assets 
insufficient  to  meet  its  liabilities.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
act  to  protect  by  this  fund  only  the  bank-notes,  but  it  was 
treated  as  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  aU  the  liabilities  of  a  failed 
bank  and  in  consequence  the  fund  waa  exhausted  by  important 
failures  which  occurred  in  the  panics  of  1837  and  r857.  Before 
X843  the  issue  of  notes  was  not  controlled  by  the  state,  so  that 
in  several  cases  there  were  illegal  over-issues. 

What  was  called  the  "  free-banking  system  "  was  inaugurated 
hi  New  York  by  the  act  of  1838.  This  system  permitted  any 
body  of  persons,  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to 
form  a  bank  and  issue  circulation  secured  by  the  deposit  of  various 
classes  of  public  bonds.  This  system  was  in  operation  at  the 
outbreak  c^  the  Cfvil  War,  was  imitated  in  sever^  other  states,, 
and  became  in  a  measure  the  modd  of  the  national  banking 
system.  The  state  banks  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  were  among  the 
most  successful  of  the  state  banks,  being  modelled  somewhat 
on  the  European  plan  of  a  central  bank.  They  held  in  their, 
states  an  exclusive  charter  for  issuing  notes  and  had  brandies 
at  important  pomts  throughout  the  state.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  Huf^  McCulloch,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
the  bank  of  Indiana  weathered  the  crisis  of  1857  without  sus- 
pending fspede  payments,  and  retired  its  circulation  when  gold 
went  to  a  premium  in  1862. 

One  of  die  defects  of  the  state  system  of  note-issues  was  the 
inconvenience  which  it  occasioned.  Notes  issued  outside  a 
state  could  not  safdy  be  received  without  careful  scrutiny  as  to 
the  responsibiliQr  of  their  Issuers.  The  systems  prevailing  in 
New  England,  in  Louisiana,  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana  were 
eminently  successful,  and  proved  the  soundness  of  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  upon  the  assets  of  a  well-conducted  commercial  bank. 
But  the  speculation  fostered  by  loose  banking  laws  in  some  other 
states,  and  the  need  for  uniformity,  cast  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
credit upon  the  state  banks,  and  prq>ared  the  way  for  thq 
accq>tance  of  a  uniform  banking  system  in  1864. 

The  power  of  note-issue  formed  a  more  important  part  of 
banking  resources  before  the  Civil  War  than  ia  later  years, 
because  the  deposit  system  had  not  attained  its  full  development. 
Thus  in  1835  circulation  and  capital  of  state  banks  combined 
were  about  $335,000,000  and  dq>osits  were  only  $83,000,000,  in 
1907  circulation  and  capital  of  national  banks  $1,430,000,000, 
while  deposits  were  $4,322,000,000 — in  the  eariier  perknl 
deposits  forming  less  than  one-third  of  the  other  two  items  and 
in  the  later  period  three  times  the  other  items.  The  drculatioo 
of  the  state  banks  fluctuated  widdy  at  different  periods.  A 
marimnm  of  $149,185,890  was  attained  in  1837,  to  decline  to 
$106,968,572  three  years  later  and  to  a  minimum  of  $58,563,608 
in  1843.  From  this  point  there  was  a  tendency  upward,  with 
some  variations,  which  put  the  drculation4n  1845  *t  $89,608  jxi; 
1848,  $128,506,091;   X850,  $131,366,526;   1854,  $204,689,207; 

«8s6.  $195,747,950;  1858,  ♦155,208,344;  x86o,  $207,103,477; 
1863,  $338,677,218. 

Other  leading  items  of  the  accounts  of  the  state  banks  for 
representative  years  are  as  follows: — 
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StaU  BoMkimt  ProffeUt  1835-1863. 

Yw. 

No.  of 
Banks. 

Capital  Stock. 

Loan  and 

Dq>cdt.. 

1835 
1845 
1850 

1863 

704 

8a4 

1307 
156a 

1466 

f231.250.337 
206.045.969 
217,317,211 

332.177.a88 
421,880.095 
405A»5.829 

1365.163,834 

288.617.131 
36^^04.078 

576.144.758 
§91.945.580 
648,601.863 

$83,081,365 
88/»0.646 

109.586,595 
190,^,343 
2S3.8oa,iaQ 
393.686,a26 

The  Naliamal  BcmUtig  SyOemr-The  creadoa  of  the  natioiial 
h^ n ying qrfttpm  wan  mai^  the  aatcamei  of  the  finanrial  ngCMMtiey 

of  the  Federal  govemmeot  in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  found 
difficult  to  fk)at  government  bonds  at  (m>fitable  rates,  and  Mr 
Chase,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  devised  the  scheme  of 
creating  a  compulsory  market  for  the  bonds  by  offering  special 
privileges  to  banks  ocganizcd  under  Federal  charters,  which 
would  issue  circulating  notes  only  when  secured  by  the  dqx>sit 
of  government  bonds.  But  this  plan,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
a5th  Febniaiy  1863  (supplemented  by  the  act  of  3rd  June  1864), 
was  not  sufficient  to  give  predominance  to  the  national  banks. 
The  state  banking  ^sterns  in  the  older  states  were  so  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  commerdid  commtmity  that 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  imposing  a  tax  of  to%  upon 
the  face-value  of  the  notes  of  state  banks  in  circulation  after 
the  1st  of  July  x666.  The  state  banks  were  thus  driven  out  of 
the  note-issuing  business,  some  being  convcited  into  national 
banks,  while  oUiers  continued  their  commercial  business  under 
State  laws  without  the  privilege  of  note-issue.    A  remarkable 

Sowth  in  the  nationnl  banking  system  took  place;  in  1864 
ere  were  453  national  ban|u  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$79,366,950,  and  in  1865  there  were  10x4  banks  wiUi  an  qggr^te 
capital  ai  $242,542,982. 

The  national  hanking  system  was  specially  marked  hy  the 
issue  of  circulating  notes  upon  United  States  bcmds.  Any 
national  bank  desiring  to  issue  notes  mi^t  by  law  deposit 
irith  the  United  States  treasurer  bonds  of  the  United  States  to 
An  amount  not  exceeding  its  capital  stock,  and  Jtpoa  such  Ixmds 
lit  mi^t  receive  drcidation  equal  to  90%  of  their  par-value. 
•No  bank  could  be  established  whidi  did  not  invest  one-third  of 
its  capital  in  bonds.  This  was  changed  in  1874  so  as  to  reduce 
the  requirement  to  25%,  with  a  maximum  mandatory  require- 
ment of  $50,000.  Notes  were  taxed  at  the  rate'  of  x  %  per 
annum.  The  banks  obtained  from  the  provision  for  drcniation 
Uie  benefit  of  what  was  described  by  critics  as  "  double  interest.^ 
being  credited  with  the  interest  on  bonds  in  the  custody  of  the 
fRttsury  dqMutment,  and  being  abo  able  to  lend  their  notes  to 
the  public  But  several  deductions  had  to  be  made:  notes  could 
not  be  issued  to  the  full  par-^rafaie  ol  the  bonds;  the  tax  of  x  % 
Upon  circulation  reduced  by  that  amouiKt  the  piofit  which  would 
0tlftrwise  be  earned;  and  the  banks  had  to  set  aside  in  gold 
pr  other  lawful  money  what  was  needed  for  redemption  purposes 
and  for  reserves.  As  the  bahks  suspended  specie  payments  at 
the  dose  of  i86x  and  great  masses  of  government  paper-money 
were  issued,  gold  ceased  to  be  a  mrdnim  of  exchange  exc^t  in 
Oalifomia,  and  tfie  new  banks  redeemed  their  notes  in  govern- 
ment paper.  The  gold-value  of  the  bank-note^,  therefore,  rose  and 
fell  with  that  of  government  notes  untO  the  resumption  of  pay- 
ments in  specie  by  the  national  treasuiy  on  the  xst  of  January 
1879- 

The  amount  of  bank-notes  in  dtcuktion  proved  m  practice 
to  be  influenced  largely  by  the  price  of  bonds.  The  maximum 
origiDally  set  for  bank  circulation  was  $300,000,000.  This  was 
hMreased  in  1870  by  $54,000,000,  and  in  1875  the  limit  was 
removed.  Tlie  circulation  reached  $362,651,169  on  the  xst  of 
January '  1883,  but  afterwards  declined  materially  as  bonds 
became  scarce  and  the  price  rose.  The  fact  that  circulation 
could  be  issned  to  onfy  90  %  of  the  par-vnhie  of  the  bonds  greatly 
reduced  Qie  net  profit  00  drtuktion  when  theprioe^  4  %  bonds 
rose  in  1889  above  129  and  other  classes  of  bonds  rose  in  like 
ntia  The  circulation  of  bank-notes  fell  as  low  as  $167,927,574 
Ha  the  xst  af  J«^  x89i»  but  afterwards  lAtreaaed  somewhat  as 


thesupply  of  bonds  was  increased  to  meet  the  treasury  deficiendes 
of  x894~x896  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
..  The  national  banks  supported  the  government  cordially  in 
the  measures  taken  to  bring  about  resumption  of  gold  payments 
on  the  xst  of  January  1879  under  the  law  of  1875.  The  banks 
held  more  than  $135,000,000  in  legal  tender  notes,  of  which  sum 
nearly  one-third  was  hdd  in  New  York  City.  A  run  upon  the 
treasuiy  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  would  have  exhausted 
the  gokl  funds  laboriously  accumulated  by  secretary  Sherman 
and  compelled  a  new  suspenaon.  But  the  banks  appointed  » 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  tneasuxy,  declined  to  recdve 
gold  longer  as  a  spedal  deposit,  and  resolved  to  recdve  and  pay 
balances  without  discrimination  between  gold  and  government 
notes.  Thus  resumption  was  accomplished  without  jar,  and  as 
early  as  the  17th  of  December  X878  gold  sold  at  par  in  paper. 

The  alver  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  1878  and  1890 
caused  uneasiness  m  hanking  cirdes,  and  the  banks  discriminated 
against  sSver  dollars  and  silver  certificates-in  their  cash.  When 
the  treasury  began  to  lose  gold  heavily,  however,  in  1893,  a 
combii^tion  of  leading  bankers  in  New  York,  Boston,  PhUa- 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago  turned  over  a  large  part  of 
their  holdings  to  replenish  the  government  reserves.  About 
X50  national  banks  suspended  during  the  panic  of  X893,  but  84 
of  these  afterwards  resumed  business.  As  in  former  periods  of 
depression,  the  system  suffered  the  greatest  decline  during  the 
years  of  liquidaticm  following  the  actual  panic,  the  nimiber  of 
banks  falUng  from  3856  on  the  xst  of  June  X893  to  3585  on  the 
ist  of  June  1899,  and  aggr^;ate  capitid  falling  during  the  same 
period  from  $698,454,665  to  $6x0,028,895. 

A  new  extension  was  given  to  the  national  banking  system 
by  the  provisions  of  the  gold  standard  law  of  X4th  March  X9001 
Banks  were  authorized  to  issue  circulation  to  the  fuU  par-value 
of  bonds  deposited,  and  the  tax  upon  circulation  was  reduced 
from  x%to^ofx%inthe  case  of  circulation  which  was  secured 
by  the  3%  refunding  bonds,  which  were  authorized,  by  this  law. 
By  issuing  2%  bonds  in  exchange  for  those  paying  a  higher 
interest,  at  ^^Koximatdy  the  market-price,  it  became  possible 
to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  notes  upon  a  smaller  investment  in 
bonds,  indqpendent  of  other  provisions  of  the  law.  Under  these 
provisions  the  volume  of  notes  outstanding,  secured  by  bonds, 
which  stood  on  the  3xst  of  October  1899  at  $207,920,774,  reached 
on  the  same  date  in  X900,  $298,829,064;  in  1901,  $328,x98,6i3; 
in  X902,  $335,783,189;  in  X903.  $380,650,821;  in  1904, 
$424,530,581;  in  190S,  $490,037,806;  in  1906,  $536,933,169; 
and  in  1907  $562,727,614. 

The  lowest  denomination  of  national  bank-notes  authorized 
by  law  is  $5,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  any  bank's  issues 
can  be  of  thb  denomination.  The  government  issues  notes  for 
$x  and  $2,  as  well  as  for  higher  denominations.  The  largest 
amount  of  bank-notes  of  one  denomination  is  in  bills  for  $10, 
which  on  the  31st  of  October  X907  constituted  $249,946,530  in 
total  outstanding  issues  of  $6o9,905,44X.  Of  this  total  circula- 
tion $562,727,614  was  secured  by  bcmds,  and  the  remainder, 
$47,252352*  was  covered  by  lawful  money  in  the  government 
treasury,  deposited  for  the  reden^>tion  and  retirement  of  the 
notes  as  they  might  be  recdved. 

An  important  extendon  of  the  national  system  resulted  from 
the  authority  given  by  the  act  of  1900  to  incorporate  national 
banks  with  a  capital  as  low  as  $25,000,  in  places  having  a 
population  not  in  excess  of  300a  The  previous  minimum  limit 
had  been  $50,000.  Under  this  provision  there  were  incorporated 
to  the  3xst  ctf  October  X907  2389  national  banks  with  capitals 
of  less  than  $50,000,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $62,312,500,  of 
which  272  banks  were  amversions  of  state  and  private  institu- 
taons»  752  were  reorganizations  and  X365  were  new  institutions. 

The  national  banks  possess  most  of  the  powers  of  commerdaJ 
banks,  but  are  not  pennitted  to  hold  real  estate  other  than  their 
hanlting  houses,  uulcss  taken  for  debL  Five  reports  are  required 
each  year  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  at  dates  selected 
hy  him  without  notice,  and  each  bank  is  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  bank  examiners  acting  under  the  comptroller.  No  reserves 
against  notes  are  required  by  existing  law  excq>t  5%,  which  is 
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kept  in  Washington  for  current  redemption  puiposes.  Tlie 
redemption  system  is  defective  in  that  redemptions  are  not 
authorized  at  other  places,  and  the  notes  reach  the  treasuiy  on 
an  average  only  about  once  in  two  years.  For  many  years  the 
banks  were  prohibited  from  retiring  more  than  $3,000,000  of 
notes  monthly,  but  the  limit  was  raised  by  an  act  of  4th  March 
1907  to  $9,000,000  per  Doonth. 

Reserves  are  reqidred  against  deposits  to  the  amount  of  25  % 
in  so-called  "  reserve  cities,"  and  15%  in  what  are  called  the 
"  a>untiy  banks "  outside  of  reserve  cities.  Not  all  these 
amounts,  however,  are  required  to  be  kept  in  cash.  The  three 
central  reserve  dtics,  where  cash  is  required,  with  only  trifling 
deductions,  are  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis.  In  other 
reserve  cities,  which  in  1908  numbered  forty,  the  banks  are 
permitted  to  dq>osit  half  their  ca^  in  national  banks  in  central 
reserve  cities,  while  oountxy  banks  may  deposit  three-fifths  of 
their  cash  in  any  reserve  city.  The  shardiolders  of  national 
banks  are  subject  in  case  of  liquidation  to  double  liability  upon 
their  diares,  and  this  is  now  the  rule  in  most  of  the  amservative 
state  banking  systems.  National  bank-notes  are  not  lq;al 
tender,  but  arc  receivable  by  the  government  for  aU  obligations 
ezcq>t  customs  dues. 

The  panic  of  1907  imposed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  cash 
resources  of  the  banks  of  New  YoriL  City,  but  did  not  cause  any 
such  considerable  number  of  failures  as  occurred  in  1893. 

F&yment  of  cheques  in  currency  was  8uq;>ended  in  New  York 
on  the  28th  of  October  1907,  and  continued  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1908.  The  panic  was  precqritated  by  over<^>ecula- 
tion  by  a  group  of  national  banks,followed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Tnist  Company  on  the  22nd  of  October  with 
deposits  of  $48,000,000.  Tlien  came  runs  on  other  companies,  a 
deficit  in  the  required  reserves  of  New  York  banks  of  $38,838,82Sin 
the  week  of  2nd  November,  and  arrangements  for  the  importation 
of  foreign  gold  to  an  amount  which  soon  a{^roached  $100,000,000. 
With  an  increase  during  the  autumn  of  alxHit  $77,000,000  in 
national  bank  circulation,  a  transfer  of  $72,000,000  from  the 
treasury  to  the  banks,  and  a  further  decline  in  required  reserves 
in  New  York  during  the  next  week,  the  amount  of  currency 
which  was  added  to  the  circulation  or  disai^>eared  during  a  few 
weeks  of  the  panic  amounted  to  more  than  $375,000,000,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  usual  volume  of  circulation  in  the  country. 
The  total  bank-note  circulation  on  the  28th  of  t>ecember  1907 
had  risen  to  $687,340,835;  but  this  amount  was  abnormal  and 
was  reduced  somewhat  during  the  ^ring  of  1908. 

The  position  of  the  trust  companies,  especially  those  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  wd^  one  of  the  disturbing  features  of  the  panic. 
These  companies  were  comparatively  a  small  factor  in  New  York 
finance  at  the  time  of  the  panic  of  1893.  The  capitalization  of  all 
the  trust  companies  in  the  United  States,  even  as  late  as  1897, 
was  only  $106,968,353,  and  individual  dqxwits  were  $566,922,205. 
The  capital  of  these  companies  had  risen  in  1907  to  $276,146,081 
and  their  dqx>sits  to  $3,061,633,035.  The  trust  companies  of 
New  Yoric  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  maintain 
only  5%  of  their  demand  deposits  in  cash  in  their  vaults. 
Whilst  most  of  them  had  also  large  amounts  on  deposit  in  national 
banks,  these  reserves  proved  inadequate  to  sustain  the  vast  mass 
of  credit  which  was  built  upon  them.  The  absolute  amount  of 
the  reserves,  however,  was  perhaps  less  in^Mrtant  than  the  dais 
of  business  to  which  some  of  the  less  conservative  of  these 
companies  had  committed  thenisdves.  Instead  of  keeping  their 
assets  liquid  by  purchases  of  commercial  paper  and  loans  on 
first-class  negotiable  securities,  they  had  in  some  cases  engaged 
in  speculative  underwrittngs  and  had  locked  up  their  fuikls  in 
enterprises  requiring  a  long  time  for  their  consummation. 

It  was  these  combined  influences  which  led  to  distrust  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  and  to  the  runs  upon  that 
company  and  others  during  the  late  days  of  October  and 
eariy  November.  The  result  was  to  reduce  the  total  resources  of 
the  forty-dght  trust  companies  of  Greater  New  York  from 
$1,305,019,700  on  the  33nd  of  August  1907  to  $858,674/x)oob  the 
19th  of  December  1907.  Individual  deposits  subject  to  dieque  fell 
from  $692,744,900  to  $437,733,400.  Such  a  redtictioD  of 


within  so  short  a  time,  most  of  it  bdng  accomplished  within  a 
few  weeks,  has  hardly  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  bank- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  thejtronger  companies  were  able  to  call  in 
their  cash  and  meet  sudi  demands  was  evidence  to  a  certain 
extent  that  the  criticisms  upon  them  were  exaggerated.  The 
necessity  for  stronger  reserves  and  for  greater  saf^iuards  against 
speculative  operations  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind,  however,  that  several  restrictive  measures  were  enacted 
at  the  sessicm  of  the  New  York  l^;islature  in  1908,  designed  to 
prevent  any  abuses  of  this  sort  in  the  future. 

The  function  of  issuing  notes,  which  is  exdusivdy  a  privflege 
of  national  banks,  has  diminished  in  importance  in  AuMsiica,  as 
other  methods  of  transferring  credit  have  attained  a  wide  devdop- 
ment  This  has  not  only  been  true  of  the  national  banks  tbem- 
sdyes,  but  has  accounted  for  the  development  alongside  the 
national  banking  Qrstem  of  state  banks,  private  banks  and  trust 
companies,  whidi  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  note-issue,  but 
have  obtained  other  privileges  sometimes  greater  than  those  of 
the  national  banks. 

Theaggte^te  resourcesof  all  chases  of  banks  in  the  Uirftod  States 
have  greatly  mcreaaed  in  recent  years.  The  f ollowingteUe  shows  the 
increase  in  the  chief  items  of  the  accounts  of  nationatoanks  tor  repre* 
lentative  years  from  the  reports  made  nearest  to  the  banning  of  the 
year:— 

Pkocrbss  op  National  Banks,  1865-1908 


Year. 


1865 
1870 

1875 
1880 

188s 
1890 

1895 
1897 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 

1903 
1904 
i< 


1907 
1908 


No.  of 
Banks. 


638 
161S 
aoij 
2052 
266± 
3326 

3737 
3661 

3590 
360a 

394s 
4291 
4666 
5180 
55^8 

gy 

6625 


Loans  and  Discounts. 


$166448,718 

688,875,203 

955.862.580 

933.543.661 

1.234.202,226 

1,811.686.891 

X.991 .913.123 
1,901,160,110 

2,2I4J94;838 
2,479,819,^94 
2.706,534,643 
3.038.255.447 
3.303.  «48.09» 
3469.«^.oi3 
3.728.166,086 
4,07i/ui.i64 
4463.267.629 

4.585.337.094 


Individual  Deposits. 


$183,479,6^6 

546,236,88  r 

682,846,607 

7SS459.966 

987.649^ 

1436402.685 

1.695480.346 

I,639,688,t93 

2,225.269.813 

2,380.610.361 

2,623.997,521 

2.964417.963 

^.878.; 


3.152. 
MloofiJ9,i 
3.612499.598 
4.088420,135 

4.115.650.294 
4.176.873.717 


The  combined  returns  of  state  and  private  banks,  savings  banks 
and  loan  and  trust  rompaotes  in  the  United  Sutes  show  a  growth 
within  a  few  years  Which  is  indicated  by  the  prindpal  items  oif  their 
accounts: — 

RBSouikCBs  OP  Statb  Banks.  Tkust  Coupanibs,  Ac 


Items. 

1897. 

1907. 

Capital  stock 
Surplus  and  profits 
Loans                 • 
Deposits    . 
Total  Resources . 

$380,090,778 
382436^90 
3.231. 013.262 
3.324,254,807 
4W.677.065 

$807,178,262 

924,655,010 

6,099.897.53s 

8,776,755W 
11.168.514.516 

The  aggregate  banking  power  of  the  United  States,  as  computed 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  his  annual  report  for  1907, 
increased  from  $5,150,000,000  in  1890  to  $17,824,800,000  in  r907, 
and  the  banking  power  of  foreign  countries  from  $10,8^.000,000  to 
$37,034,200,000,  representing  an  increase  for  all  reporting  countries 
from  $15,985,000,000  to  $^4,859,000,000. 

The  system  of  dearine  cheques  has  attained  a  higher  development 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps* 
Great  Britain.  Clearing-houses  exist  in  about  112  leading  cities 
and  the  aggregate  ckarings  for  the  year  ending  30th  September  1907 
reached  $154,662,515,258.  The  New  York  Clearing-House  in- 
evitably does  a  large  prqportkm  of  this  business;  its  clearings 
consdtuted  in  1906  67-2%  of  the  total  clearings  in  55  of  the 
Isfver  dries.  The  volume  it  dearings  fluctuates  greatly  with  ths 
voUiroe  of  stock-exchange  transactions  and  with  the  business  pros* 
perity  of  the  country.  An  indication  of  these  fluctuations  at  New 
York  is  afforded  by  the  following  table,  uken  from  Conant's  FHw- 
dples  of  Money  and  Banking,  brought  down  to  1907. 

The  Clearittg-House  Committee  of  the  New  York  Oearing-Honsf 
caeidses  a  powerful  influence  over  the  bankirik  situation  throMo 
its  ability  to  refuse  aid  in  emergencies  to  a  bank  which  is  unwisely 
coiklucted.  This  power  wss  used  in  the  F>anlc  of  1907  to  eliminate 
several  important,  but  spccabtive.  financial  interests  from  control 
of  natkMal  banks.    Only  national  and  sfeatt  banks  and  the  mi^ 
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*!ilcb  Ibc  DOle-lMidiig  poni  ot  ta  absorbed  bank  could  be  coD' 
tJDued  to  the  DCV  or  tnalgtmitcJ  body.  But  x  bank  hiving 
the  light  voiitd  not  neoaurily  lac  It  by  ibiortiiDg  other  baahi 
[Ctpilal  ani  CoukImi  Bant  v.  Ba»i  sj  ^Umdl.  Foreign  bank) 
may  catiblisb  briDche*  la  Ctcit  Britain  on  complying  with  the 
Rgulitioiu  ia^ioMd  on  them  by  the  Companiei  ConoUdatian 
Ad  i^oS,  but  cuukotapputatly  biue  notes,  even  though  payable 
'iroid. 

Ditesil  BtuJKH. — TliE  tan  "  bank  of  depoilt "  ^ve*  a  ml»- 
takcD  idea  ot  the  real  relation  between  balder  and  cuitamer. 

ig  ago  u  1S48  It  ns  dedded  by  the  Hauie  of  g^(„ 
Lordi  in  folty  v.  BUI,  a  IL  ot  L.  li,  ihal  the  real  Mnn 
Tctation  betvcen  banker  and  customer  nvaa  that  of  *"^"** 
debtor  and  creditor,  not  In  any  aenae  that  of  Lruatee'  *''**^'* 
Ota  fni  tnal,  or  depoiitee  and  depositor,. a*  had  been 
ly  nippoied  and  contended.  The  ordinary  piocen  by 
I  man  payi  nMuey  in  to  his  account  at  his  baokcr'a  ii  in 
iply  lending  xbe  money  to  the  banker;  it  futcs  the  baokeT 
'  '    '  '  "       ind  he  is  in  no  vay  reiponalble  to  ' ' 


II  the  ui 


if  the  m 


ofprin 

dpa 

or  Inter 

lobar 

thesta 

(FMw 

CUu.  16  M.  a  W 

31.).    Such  a 

late  of 

affaln. 

ho<i 

hardly  likely  to  ar 

«,  hi.sn.udi  as 

b  the 

absence  ol 

pccMc 

drawings  out  a 

buled 

lie  earlier  paymenU  In,  as 

m  the  ordinary 

cateof 

accounts,  and"  w  the  item  on 

ie  atdit  and  deMt  aide 

cancel 

oUiet. 

An  uparent  exception  to  this  ayi 

tern  of 

= 

^ 

onulsti 

in  caseiwhere  >  m 
neyjhehihyhinih. 

oo  wtongfuUy  pay.  Into 
fiduciary  capacity.    In 

yi  rother  than  those  affected  by  the  trust,  and  so  lon^  aa 
KOunt  is  la  cmlit,  uy  balaocc  will  be  attributed  to  the 
money.    Aa  between  contending  claims  to  the  money. 
based  on  di^crent  bicacbea  of  trust,  the  otdlnary  rule  of  appro- 
,ilon  nlll  apply. 

I  has  often  been  snggeited  that  the  only  nelhod  of  with- 
■ring  money  from  •  banker  is  by  cheque,  that  the  present- 
in  of  a  cheque  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the     ^ 
[lily  of  the  banker  to  repay.    TTiis  is  not  so;  such 
iew  bdng  inconsistent  with  the  cases  esiablishing  the  eflect 
ot  the  Statute  of  LimiUlions  on  money  left  in  a  banker's  hands, 

1  attached  as  a  simple  and  unconditional  debt  by  a  garnishee 
T,  as,  for  instance,  in  Kngtrs  v.  WkiUlcy,  t3</'.  A.C.  118. 
banket")  position  with  regard  to  cheques  is  that,  superadded 

our  the  customer's  cheques  provided  the  banker  has  t 
cient  and  available  balance  in  bis  hands  for  the  purpose 
'cy  v.  Hill).   If,  having  such  funds  in  his  hands,  the  b:inker 


disbo 

ouii  a  cheque,  be  is  liab 

e  to  the  customer  in  lubstnou 

dam« 

gcs  without  proof  of  actual 

injury  havinj 

accrued  {Jfjiis 

Sleaard,  14  C.B.  ;«:).    When 

several  cheques  are  presenl 

fficicnttopaya 

nkcr  should  pay  as  many  as  the  funds 

ujtb. 

und  to  discriminate  betwt 

en  paiiiculai  cheques.    It  wou 

a  Ictf  timatc  condition  ths 

d  be  drawn  in  t 

irdini 

ty  tccognlMd  form,  not 

in  one  r.ising 

any  question 

as  to  its  validity  or  effect 

Cheques  dr 

iMi  to  "  wages 

>rdei 

""  petty  ouh  or  order," 

or  the  like,  are 

common,  and  a 

ines  regarded  as  payable 

0  bearer.    Su 

h  payees  are  n 

.owe- 

ver,  "  fictitious  or  nonnnc 

islenl  persons. 

hec 

equei  payable  to  the  bear 

•r  under  sec.  J, 

ubs-JoltheB 

ofEi 

uch  payees  eni 

arse.  Some  ban 

rclusi 

to  pay  such  cheques,  am 

It  is  conceived 

Ibeyanrjustifi. 

doing-  Money  paid  in  so 

Jibnly  before  t 

le  presentation 

thee 

cfluethit  there  would  not 

have  been  time 

topassittfannii 

he  books  of  the  bank  woujd  not  be  treated  as  available  for 
Itawing  against.  If  a  person  have  an  account  at  one  branch  of 
.  bank,  he  is  m«  entitled  to  dnw  cbequei  on  another  branch 
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where  he  has  either  no  account  or  is  overdrawn,  but  the  bank 
has,  as  against  the  customer,  the  right  to  combine  accounts  at 
different  branches  and  treat  them  as  one  account  (Garnet  v. 
U'Ewetif  L.R.  8  Ex.  xo).  Funds  are  not  available  so  long  as 
a  garnishee  order,  founded  on  a  judgment  against  the  customer, 
Is  pending,  since  it  attaches  all  moneys  on  current  account 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Rogers  v.  WhUeley). 

The  very  questionable  practice  of  post-dating  cheques  has 
been  the  source  of  considerable  doubt  and  inconvenience  to 
bankers.  The  use  of  such  documents  enables  the  drawer  to 
obtain  the  results  of  a  bill  at  a  fixed  future  date  without  the 
expense  of  a  regular  bill-stamp.  But  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act 
x883,sec.  i3,8uks. I, provides  that "  a  bill  is  not  invalid  by  reason 
only  thai  it  is  ante-dated  or  post-dated,  or  that  it  bears  date  on 
a  Sunday."  The  banker  cannot  therefore  refuse  to  pay  a  cheque 
presented  after  the  apparent  date  of  its  issue  on  the  ground  that 
he  knows  it  to  have  been  post-dated.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  entitled  and  indeed  bound  to  refuse  payment  if  sudi  a  cheque 
Is  presented  before  the  apparent  date  of  its  issue  (Morley  v. 
Ctdvertoell,  7  M.  &  VV.  at  p.  178).  Revocation  of  authority  to 
pay  a  cheque  must  come  to  the  banker's  conscious  knowledge 
and  be  unequivocal  both  in  terms  and  method  of  communication. 
He  is  not  bound  to  act  on  an  unconfirmed  telegram  (Curtice  v. 
London  City  &  Midland  Bank  [1908L  i  K.B.  293).  The  banker's 
authority  to  pay  cheques  is  terminated  by  die  death,  insanity 
or  bankruptcy  of  the  customer,  or  by  notice  of  an  available  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by  him. 

The  banker  is  bound  to  observe  secrecy  with  rdspect  to  the 
customer's  accoimt,  unless  good  cause  exbts  for  disclosure,  and 
the  obligation  does  not  cease  if  the  account  becomes  overdrawn 
(Hardy  v.  Veasey^  L.R.  3  Ex.  107).  In  England  a  cheque  is  not 
an  assignment  of  funds  in  the  baiUcer's  hands  (Bills  of  Exchange 
Act  1882,  sec.  sz)'  '^'^  holder  of  the  cheque  has  therefore  no 
claim  on  the  banker  in  the  event  Of  payment  being  refused, 
his  remedy  being  against  the  drawer  and  endorser,  if  any.  On 
this  section  is  also  based  the  custom  of  English  bankers  not  to 
pay  part  of  the  amount  of  a  cheque  where  there  are  funds,  though 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  amount  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  Scotland,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  bank  is  bound 
to  pay  over  what  funds  it  has  towards  satisfaction  of  the 
cheque.  A  banker  b  entitled  to  hold  paid  cheques  as  vouchers 
until  there  has  been  a  settlement  of  account  between  him  and 
the  customer.  The  entries  in  a  pass-book  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  against  the  banker,  and  when  returned  by  the  customer 
without  comment,  against  him;  but  the  proposition  that  such 
return  constitutes  a  settlement  of  account  has  been  miuih  dis- 
puted. Indeed  where  forgery  is  the  ground  of  repudiation  of  a 
cheque,  no  dealings  or  omissions  of  the  customer  with  regard  to 
the  pass-book  would  seem  to  preclude  him  from  objecting  to 
being  debited  and  throwing  the  loss  on  the  banker  (KepUigaUa 
Rubber  Co,  v.  National  Bank  of  India,  25  Times  L.R.  402). 
As  against  the  banker,  however,  credit  entries  in  the  pass-book 
cannot  be  disputed  if  the  customer  has  altered  his  position  in 
reliance  thereon,  and  dieques  drawn  against  an  apparent  balance 
must  be  honoured  (HoUand  v.  Manchester  6*  Liverpool  DistriU 
Bank,  25  Times  L.R.  386). 

The  rule  by  which  the  holder  of  a  cheque  has  no  direct  recotuse 
against  the  banker  who  dishonours  it.  holds  good  even  where  the 
banker  has  before  issue  marked  the  cheque  as  good  for  the 
amount,  such  marking  not  amounting  to  an  acceptance  by  the 
banker.  As  between  banker  and  banker,  however,  such  marking 
or  certifying  probably  amounts  ta'a  binding  representation  that 
the  cheque  will  be  paid,  and,  if  done  by  request  of  the  drawer, 
the  latter  cannot  subsequently  revoke  the  authority  to  pay. 
In  certain  circumstances,  marking  at  the  instance  of  the  person 
presenting  the  cheque  for  payment,  may  amount  to  an  under- 
Uking  by  the  banker  to  hold  the  money  for  hii  benefit  (/»  re 
Beaumont  [1902),  i  Ch.  p.  895). 

A  banker  either  paying  or  cpUecting  money  on  a  cheque  to 
which  the  person  tendering  it  for  payment  or  collection  has  no 
title  or  a  defective  title  is  prima  facie  liable  to  the  true  owner  for 
Conversion  or  money  had  and  received,  notwithstandhig  he  ac^ed^ 


in  perfect  food  faith  mnd  dalrcd  no  baefik  from  the  opemtiob. 
Payment  of  an  open  cheque,  payable  to  bearer  either  ori^hialy  or 
by  endorsement,  is,  however,  in  all  cases  a  good  paym^t  and 
discharge  (Charles  v.  Blackwelt,  2  CP.D.  at  p.  158).  Limitej 
protection  in  other  cases  has  been  extended  by  legjslatioa  to  the 
banker  with  regard  to  both  payment  and  collection  of  cheques^ 
Usually  on  the  principle  of  countert^alandng  some  particular 
risk  imposed  on  him  by  enactments  primarily  designed,  to  safe* 
guard  the  public 

By  sec.  19  of  the  Stamp  Act  1853,  the  banker  paying  a  draft 
or  order  payable  to  order  on  denumd,  drawn  upon  him,  wai 
relieved  from  liability  in  the  event  of  the  endorsement  having 
been  forged  or  unauthorized.  This  enactment  waTnot  repealed 
by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  and,  in  London  City  6*  Mid* 
land  Bank  v.  Gordon  (1903),  A.C.  240,  was  held  to  cover  die  tam 
of  drafts  drawn  by  a  branch  of  a  bank  on  its  head  office.  Sec  60 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  extends  like  protection  to  the 
banker  in  the  case  of  cheques,  the  definition  of  which  therein  as 
"  bills  drawn  on  a  banker  payable  on  demand  "  debars  drafts  of 
the  above-mentioned  description.  Such  definition,  involving.tht 
unconditional  chamcter  of  the  instrument,  also  precludes  from 
the  protection  of  this  section  the  documents  now  frequently 
issued  by  corporations  and  others,  whichdirect  bankers  to  make 
payments  on  a  specific  attached  receipt  being  duly  signed 
(London  City  6*  Midland  Bank  v.  Gordon).  Sec.  17  of  the 
Revenue  Act  1883,  however,  applies  to  these  documents  the 
crossed  cheques  sections  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  i88a 
(see  Bavius,  Jr,,  Sr  Sims  v.  London  6*  South-Western  Bank  [1900], 
I  Q.B.  270),  while  denying  them  the  position  of  negotiable 
instruments,  and  a  banl^  paying  one  of  them  crossed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  crossing  and  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  of 
its  having  been  transferred,  could  probably  claim  immunity 
under  sec  8a  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  contains  no 
direct  prohibition  against  a  banker  paying  a  crossed  cheque 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  crossing,  but  if  he  do  so 
he  is  liable  to  the  true  owner  for  any  loss  suffered  by  him  in 
consequence  of  such  payment  (sec.  79),  and  is  probably  unable 
to  charge  his  customer  with  the  amount.  A  banker  paying  a 
crossed  dieque  in  accordance  with  Its  ostensible  tenor  obtains 
protection  under  sec.  80  and  the  proviso  to  sec  79.  Questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  crossed  cheques  sections 
when  a  crossed  cheque  drawn  on  one  branch  of  a  bank  is  paid 
in  for  collection  by  a  customer  at  another  branch;  but  the 
transaction  b  so  obviously  a  legitimate  and  necessary  one  that 
either  by  the  collecting  branch  may  be  regarded  as  a  sq)arate  bank 
for  this  purpose,  or  sec  79  may  be  ignored  as  inspfiicv 
able  (Gordon  v.  London  City  6r  Midland  Bank  [1902],  t  K.B. 
242  C.  A.). 

The  collection  of  crossed  cheques  for  a  customer  being  virtu-j 
ally  incumbent  on  a  banker^  qualified  immunity  is  accorded  him 
in  so  d<Mng  by  sec  82,  a  final  exposition  of  wUch  was  given  by' 
the  House  of  Lords  in  London  Cilyfr  Midland  Bank  y.  Cordon^ 
(1903),  A.C.  240.  To  come  within  its  provisions,  the  banker 
must  fulfil  the  following  conditions.  He  must  receive  the  cheque 
from,  and  the  money  fqr,  a  customer,  t.«.  a  person  with  whom  he. 
has  definite  and  existing  business  relations  (see  Great  Western, 
Ry,  Co.  V.  London  6*  County  Bank  [1901],  A.C.  414).,  He  must| 
take  the  cheque  already  crossed  generally  or  specially  to  himself., 
His  own  crossing  under  sec  77  is  absdutdy  inefficacious  in  thia 
connexion.  He  must  take  the  cheque  and  receive  the  money  in 
good  faith  and  without  negligence.  Negligence  in  this  relation 
b  the  omission  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  interest  of  the  true 
owner,  not  necessarily  the  customer.  To  avoid  thb  disquali- 
fication  of  negligence,  the  banker  must  see  that  theendoisements, 
where  necessary,  are  ostensibly  correct;  he  must  satisfy  himself 
of  the  authority  where  an  endorsement  b  per  procuration;  he 
must  not  take  for  private  account  a  cheque  which  on  its  face 
indicates  that  the  holder  b  in  possession  of  it  as  agent,  or  in  an 
official  capacity,  or  for  partnership  purposes  (Hannan*s  Lake  View 
Central  Ld.  v.  Armstrong  6*  Co.,  16  Times  L.R.  236;  Beoan  v. 
National  Bank,  23  Times  L.R.  65);  he  must  not  Uke  a  cheque 
marked  "account  payee '1  for  an  account  other  than  that 
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indicated  {Bevan  v.  Natknd  Sank).  -"  It  is  f  urtlMr  detnonstnted 
by  the 'Gordon  case  that- the  banker  only  secures  protec- 
tion 90  long  as  liejs  acting  strictly  as  a  conduit  pipe,  or  as  agent 
for  the  customer.  If  he  put  himself  in  the  position  of  owner 
of  the  cheque,  he  no  longer  fulfils  the  condition  of  receiving  the 
money  only  for  the  customer.  In  the  Gordon  case,  adoption  of 
the  not  unconunon  practice  of  crediting  cheques  as  cash  in  the 
bank's  books  before  the  money  was  actually  received  was  held 
equivalent  to  taking  them  as  transferee  or  owner,  and  to  debar 
the  bank  from  the  protection  of  sec  82.  The  anxiety  and  in> 
convenience  caused  to  bankers  by  this  unexpected  decision  was 
ultimately  removed  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  (Crossed  -Cheques) 
Act  X906,  which  enacts  that  a  banker  receives  payment  of  a 
crossed  cheque  for  a  customer  within  the  meaning  of  sec.  82  of 
the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  notwithstanding  that  he  credits 
Us  customer's  account  with  the  amount  of  the  cheque  before 
receiving  pa3rment  thereof.  '  Apparently  the  scope  of  thi9  act 
must  be  omfined  to  its  immediate  object,  and  it  does  not  affect 
the  relations  and  rights  between  the  banker  and  his  customer  or 
parties  to  the  cheque  arising  from  such  crediting  as  cash.  For 
instance,  the  customer,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, may  at  once  draw  against  cheques  so  credited,  while  the 
banker  may  still  debit  the  customer  with  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  if  returned  unpaid,  or  sue  the  drawer  or  indorser  thereon* 
The  protection  to  the  collecting  banker  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  cheque  bdng  crossed  "  not  negotiable,"  or  by  die  nature 
of  the  fraud  or  crime  by  which  the  dieque  was  obtained  by  the 
customer  or  any  prevtous  possessor,  althou^  there  are  dicta 
which  have  been  interpreted  in  the  contrary  sense.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  the  customer  is  overdrawn  deprive  the  banker  of  the 
character  of  a  collecting  agent,  unless  the  cheque  be  de- 
finitely given  and  taken  in  reduction  of  such  overdraft.  Where 
the  conditions  requisite  for  protection  exist,  the  protection 
covers  not  only  the  receipt  of  the  money,  but  all  operations  usual 
in  business  and  leading  up  to  audi  receipt,  on  the  basis  of  the 
customer's  title  being  unimpeachable.  The  provisions  of  the 
crossed  cheques  sections  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  are 
extended  to  dividend  warrants  by  sec  95  of  that  act,  and  to 
certain  orders  for  payment  issued  by  a  customer  of  a  banker 
by  sec  17  of  the  Revenue  Act  1883,  as  before  stated.  But  the 
wording  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  (Crossed  Cheques)  Act  1906, 
specifying  as  it  does  cheques  alone,  appears  to  exclude  docu- 
ments of  both  these  classes  from  its  operation.  With  regard  to 
the  orders  for  payment,  inasmuch  as  the  same  section  which 
brings  them  within  the  crossed  cheques  sections  expressly  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  not  be  negotiable,  a  banker  would  probably 
be  protected  only  in  taking  them  from  the  specified  payee, 
though  this  distinction  has  bMn  ignored  in  some  recently  decided 


Where  a  banker  mcurs  loss  through  forgery  or  fraud  m  circum- 
stances not  covered  by  statutory  protection,  his  rij^t  to  relief, 
f^gg  if  any,  must  depend  on  general  principles.  He  cannot 
charge  his  customer  with  payments  made  on  a  forgery 
<rf  that  customer's  signature,  on  the  ground  either  that  he  is 
presumed  to  know  such  ngnature  or  that  the  payment  is  un- 
authorized. But  if  the  customer  has  accredited  th<f  forgery,  or, 
having  knowledge  or  reasonable  ground  for  beKef  that  it  has 
been  committed,  has  failed  to  warn  the  banker,  who  has  thereby 
suffered  loss  or  prejudice,  the  customer  will  be  held  estopped 
from  disputing  the  banker's  right  to  debit  him  with  the  amount 
(Vaifiano  v.  Bank  of  England  [1891),  A.C.  107;  M*Kentiev» 
British  lAnen  Co.  6  A.C.  82;  Ewing  v,  Dominion  Bank  [1904}, 
A.C.  806).  The  doctrine  of  the  fictitious  person  as  payee  may 
also  exonerate  a  banker  who  has  paid  an  oider  biH  to  a  wrongful 
possessor.  Pa3rment  on  a  forgery  to  an  innocent  h<rfder  is  pay- 
ment under  mistake  of  fact;  but  the  ordinaxy  right  of  the  payor 
to  recover  money  so  paid  is  subordinated  to  the  neeesdty  of  safe* 
guarding  the  characteristics  of  negotiability.  Views  differ  a»  to 
whether  the  recovery  is  precluded  only  where -the  opportunity 
of  giving  notice  of  dishonour  is  lost  or  prejudiced  by  deby  in 
teclalming  pa3rment,  or  whether  mere  possibility  of  damage  is 
toflkiellt  (cf.  London  d^  Him  Plato  Bankf.  B^nk  o§  Uo$tfaol 


frS^f.  I  Q.B.  7,  Kod^TinpeHid  Bank  of  Canada  v.  Bank  of 
Hamitton  [1903],  A.C.  49). 

Cases  have  freqntotly  arisen  where  the  carelessness  of  a  cus^ 
tomer  in  filh'ng  up  cheques  has  enabled  a  person  to  fniAdulently 
increase  the  sum  for  which  such  cheques  were  originally  drawn. 
In  dioniai  Bank^of  Amsiralasia  v.  MarskaR  [1906],  A.C.  J59,  the 
judicial  oonunittee  6f  the  privy  council  held  that  the  affording 
such  facilities  fdr  forgexy  was  no  breach  of  the  customer's  duty 
to  his  banker,  and  that  the  latter  was  not  entitled  to  debit  the 
customer  with  more  than  the  original  ainount.  As  before  stated, 
the  customer's  dealings  with  the  pass-book  cannot,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  authorities,  be  relied  on  as  debarring  him  from  dis- 
puting unauthorized  payments  appearing  dierein. 

The  payment  of  bills  accepted  payable  at  die  bank  is  not, 
Kke  the  payment  of  chequa,  an  essential  obligation  of  the  banker,' 
and  the  risk  involved  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  ^^^^^^ 
banker  must  pay  orrefuse  payment  at  once,  no  interval  TSSSSHX 
being  allowed  for  verification  of  endorsements^  The 
abolition  or  modification  of  the  practice  has  frequently  been 
advocated,  but  it  is  one  o^  the  facilities  which  competition 
compels  tMinkers  to  extend  to  their  customers.  On  the  same 
basis  stands  the  receipt  of  a  customer^  valuables  for  safe  custody. 
The  question  of  the  banker'^  responsibility  for  the  Ion  of  goo^ 
so  deposited  with  him  was  raised,  bat  not  deckled,  in  an  action 
brought  by  Mrs  Langtxy  against  the  Union  Bank  of  London  in 
1896.  Certain  jewels  belonging  toiler  had  bcon  deUvevecf  up  by 
the  bank  to  an  unauthorised  peraen on  aloi^ed order.  Thecaae 
tn^as  settled;  but  bankers  bemg  deshooa  to  ascertain  their  real 
position,  many  legal  opinions  were  takep  on  the  point,  and  after 
eonsiiieration  of  these,  the  Central  AfSodatloB  of  Bankers  issued 
a  memorandum,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  beat  legal  opinion' 
appeared  to  be  that  a  distinction  mutt  bt  drown  between  cases 
in  which  valuables  were  by  miaCake  ddivered  to  the  wrong  penoo 
and  cases  in  which  they  were  destroyed,  lost,  stolen  or  fraodo* 
lently  abstracted,,  whether  by  an  officer  of  the  bank  or  some  other 
person.  That  in  the  former  case  the  question  of  negligence  did 
not  arise,  the  case  being  one  of >  wron^nl  conversion  of  the 
goods  by  a  voluntary  act  lot  which  the  bank  was  liable  apart 
from  any  question  of  negHgence.  That,  In  the  second  case,  that 
ef  loss  or  theft,  the  banker,  being  a  gratuitous  bailee,  would  only 
be  liable  if  he  had  failed  to  use  such  care  as  an  orcDnary  pmdeat 
man  would  take  of  valuables  of  his  own.  The  latter  rvie  in 
practically  that  laid  down  inGiblin  v.  MacMnUen,  L.R.  j  P.C 
318,  but  in  estimating  the  amount  of  care  to  be  taken  by  the 
banker,  the  nature  of  the  goods,  if  laie«m  or  suspected,  and  the 
exceptional  means  of  protectk>n.at  the  disposition  of  bankers, 
such  as  strong-rooms,  must  be  taken  fatto  oonsidention^Methods 
of  obviating  both  classes  of  risk  by  means  Of  special  receipts  have 
frequently  been  suggested,  but  such  receipts  do  not  appear'  to 
have  come  into  general  use. 

Theoretically,  bankers  are  supposed  to  refuse  accounts  wbich 
are  either  expressedly  or  are  known  to  be  trust  aoooonts.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  rnttftl 
find  accounts  opened  with  a  definite  heading  hidicating 
the  fiduciary  capacity.  In  other  cases^idbcumstaiices  exist  which' 
affect 'the  banker  wHh  notice  of- that  capedty.  In  either  case,* 
however,  the  obligation  to  honour  the  cnstoiMer's  cheque  is  the 
predominant  factor,  and'  the  banker  is  not  beimd  or  eiititled  t6 
question  the  propriety  or  object  of  the  cheque,  unless  he  has  very 
dear  evidence  of  Impending  fraud  {Cray  ▼.  Johnston^  L.IL  3  R' 
Of  L.  1).  Even  though  the  banker  hsve  derived  some  persons! 
benefit  from  tbo  twnsartion,  it  cannot  be  impeached  uaisss 
the  banker's  conduct  amount  in  law  to  his  being  par^ 
or  privy  to  the  fraud,  as  where  he  has  stipulated  or  prosed  for 
the  settlement  or  reduction  of  an  ascertained  efverdraf  t  on  private 
account,  which  has  been  effected  by  cheque  on  the  txvst  account 
{Colemfin  t.  Bneks  6r  Oxon  Union  Bank  ^897],  a  Ch.  243).  A 
banker  is  entitled,  in  dealing  with  trust  money9,known  to  be  such» 
to  insist  on  the  authority  of  the  whole  body  of  trustees,  direct 
and  not  deputed,  and  this  is  probably  the  safest  ^course  to  adopt 
Scarceljr  huger  resppnsibili^  devolves  01^  Joi«»  Stock  Bonks 
'ifiptfBted  99MdSn  tmstrcs  iiB(ldr>be.FiiUk*lMttce  Act  S906L 
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A  remunerative  position  involving  custody  of  trust  funds  and 
securities,  and  making  and  receiving  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
estate,  while  leaving  the  active  direction  thereof  in  the  bands 
of  the  managing  trustees. 

Other  incidents  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  banking  are  the 
discounting  of  bills,  the  keeping  of.  deposit  accounts,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  making  of  advances  to  customers, 
either  by  way  of  definite  loan  or  arranged  overdraft. 
So  far  as  the  discounting  of  bills  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  to  differentiate  the  position  of  the  banker  from  that  of  any 
ordinary  bill-discounter.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  that 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  banker's  Uen  entitled  him  to  hold 
funds  of  the  customer  aga|nst  his  liabilify  on  current  discounted 
bills.  This  contention  was  ultimately  disposed  of  by  Bowen  v. 
Foreign  Sr  Colonial  Gas  Company,  23  W.R«  740,  where  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  essential  object  of  a  customer's  discounting 
Jbills  with  his  banker  was  to  feed  the  current  account,  and  that 
a  possible  Liability  constituted  no  set*off  against  an  exbting  debt. 
Whether  a  particular  bill  has  been  taken  for  discount  or  collection 
h  a  question  of  fact.  As  in  the  payment  of  bills,  so  in  the  collec- 
tion of  them,  there  is  no  statutory  protection  whatever  for  the 
banker;  as  against  third  parties  he  can  only  rely  either  on 
the  customer's  title  or  his  own  as  a  holder  for  value,  if  no 
forged  endorsement  intervene  and-  he  can  establish  a  con- 
sideration. 

A  dqxiut  account,  whether  at  call  or  on  fixed  notice,  docs  not 
constitute  any  fiduciary  relation  between  the  depositor  and  the 
banker,  but  merely  a  debt  due  from  the  latter  to  the 
former.  It  has  been  suggested  that  dieques  can  be 
drawn  against  deposit  account  on  call,  and,  though  a 
banker  mi^t  safely  honour  such  a  cheque,  telying,  if  necessary, 
on  his  rig^t  of  lien  or  set-off,  there  appears  no  legal  right  in  the 
customer  to  enforce  such  payment.  Deposit  receipts  given  by 
bankers  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  even  though  they  contain 
an  undertaking  with  respect  to  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
They  are  clearly  not  negotiable  instruments,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  deduce  from  the  cases  how  far  dealings  with  them  may  amount 
to  an  equitaUe  assignment  of  the  moneys  they  represent.  Prob- 
ably deliberate  definite  transfer,  coupled  with  endorsement, 
would  confer  an  effective  title  to  such  moneys.  Where,  as  is  not 
Ottcommon,.  the  form  of  dq;>osit  note  indudes  a  cheque,  the 
banker  could  not  refuse  to  pay  were  the  cheque  presented' and 
any  superadded  formalities  complied  with. 

There  is  no  oUigation  on  a  banker  to  permit  his  customer 
to  overdraw,  apart  from  agreemmt  express  or  implied  from 
course  of  business.  Drawing  a  cheque  or  accq>ting 
■a  bill  payable  at  the  banker's  which  there  are  Aot  funds 
to  mfeet  is  an  implied  request  for  an  overdraft,  which 
the  banker  may  or  may  not  comply  with.  Interest  is 
dearly  chargeable  on  overdrafts  whether  stipulated  for  or  not. 
There  is  no  direct  authority  establishing  this  right  in  the  banker, 
and  interest  is  not  usually.- recoverable  .on' mere  debts,  but  tlie 
charge  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  ,the  unive^al  custom  of 
bankers,  if  not  otherwise.  'At  rh^fging  of  compound  interest  or 
interest  with  periodical  rests  has  been  supported  w^re  such 
system  of  keeping  the  accounts  his  been  brou|^  to  the  notice 
of  the  customer  by  means  of  the  pass-book,  ynd  jiot  objected 
to  by  him,  but  ii^  the  present  Attitude,  <tf  the  courts  towards 
the  pass-book  some  fur&er  recognition^  woul^  seem  mecesiaiy. 
Such  i^stem  of  rhaiging  interest,  even^^dieo  fully  recognised, 
only  prevails  so  kng  as  the  relatioo  of  banker  and  customer,  on 
which  it  is  founded,  continues  in  force;  the  taking  a.  mortgsfi 
for  the  existing  debt  would  put  tn  end,  to  it. 

The  main  point  in  which  advances  made  by  bankers  differ 
from  those  made  by  other  pe^  is  the  exceptional  right  pos- 
^j^  aesaed  by  hankers  t>f  securing  repayment  by  means 
"^  of  the  banker's  lien.  The  baker's  Ken  b  part  of  the 
law  merchant  and  entitles  him,  in  the  absence  ci  agreement 
exiftess  or  implied  to  the  contrary,  to  retain  4Uid  apply,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  customer's  liability  to  him,  any  securities  of  the 
CMSfomer  comkig  into  his  possession  in  his  capacity  ss  banker. 
It  imdaOm  bBli  and  chsques  paU  in  for  rtWintka  OCMrm  v. 


Misa,  I  A.C.  564).  Either  by  virtue  of  it,  or  his  right  of  set- 
off, the  banker  can  retain  moneys  paid  in  by  or  received  for  the 
credit  of  the  customer,  against  the  customer's  debt  to  him» 
Goods  deposited  for  safe  custody  or  moneys  paid  in  to  meet 
particular  bills  are  exempt  from  the  lien,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  come  to  the  banker's  hands  being  inconsistent  with  the 
as8erti6n  of  the  lien..  The  existence  of  the  banker's  lien  entitles 
him  to  sue  all  parties  to  bills  or  cheques  by  virtue  of  sec.  27,  subs. 
3  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  advances 
his  title  is  independent  of  that  of  the  previous  holder.  Moreover, 
the  banker's  lien,  though  so  termed,  u  really  in  effect  an  implied 
pledge,  and  confers  the  rights  of  realization  on  default  pertaloing 
to  that  dass'of  bailment.  But  with  regard  to  the  exercise  .oC 
his  lien,  as  in  many  other  phases  of  his  rdation  to  his  customer, 
the'  banker's  strict  rights  may  be  curtailed  or  circumscribed  by 
limitations  arising  out  of  course  of  business.  The  principle, 
based  either  on  general  equity  or  estoppel  and  independent  o£ 
definite  agreement  or  consideration,  requires  that  when  dealings 
between  banker  and  customer  have  for  a  reasonable  ^ace  of 
time  proceeded  on  a  recognized  footing,  the  banker  shall  not 
suddenly  break  away  from  such  established  order  of  things  and 
assert  his  strict  legal  rights  to  the  detriment  of  the  customer. 
By  the  operation  of  this  rule,  the'banker  mxiy  be  preduded  from 
asserting  his  lien  in  particular  cases,  as  for  instance  for  An  over- 
draft on  one  account  against  another  which  had. habitually 
been  kept  and  operated  on  separately.  It  equally  prevents 
the  dishonouring  of  cheques  in  drcumstances  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  paid  independent!  of  the  actual  available 
balance. 

Restrictions  arising  from  course  of  business  can  of  cours6  be 
put  an  end  to  by  the  banker,  but  only  on  reasonable  notice  to 
the  customer  and  by  providing  for  outstanding  liabilities  under- 
taken by  the  latter  in  reliance  on  the^ continuance  of  the  pro- 
existing  state  of  affairs  (see  Buckin^m  v.  London  6*  Midland 
Bank,  12  Times  L.IL  70).  As  against  this,  the  banker  can,  in 
some  cases,  fortify  his  position  by  ^>peal  to  the  custom  of  bankers. 
The  validity  of  such  custom,  provided  it  be  general  and  reasonr 
able,  has  frequently  been  recognized  by  the  courts.  Any  person 
entering  on  business  relations  with  a  banker  must  be  taken  to 
contemplate  the  existence  of  such  custom  and  implicitly  agree 
that  business  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  therewith. 
Practical  difficulty  has  been  suggested  with  regard  to  proof  of 
any  such  custom  not  already  recognized  in  law,  as  to  how  far  it 
can  be  established  by  t^  evidence  of  one  party,  the  bankers, 
unsu|^>orted  by  that  of  members  of  the  outside  public,  in  most 
cases  impossible  to  obtain.  It  is  concdved,  however,  that  on  the 
analogy  of  local  custom  and  the  Stock  Exchange  rules,  such 
outside  evidence  could  be  di^>ensed  with,  and-  this  is  the  line 
apparently  indicated  with  rdation  to  the  pass-book  by  the 
court  of  appeal  in  Vagliano's  case  (23  Q3.D.  at  p.  245).  The 
unquestionable  right  ol  the  banker  to  summarily  debit  his  cus- 
tomer's account  with  a  returned  cheque,  even  when  unindorsed 
by  the  customer  and  taken  by. the  banker  in  circumstances 
constituting  him  a  transferee  of  the  instrument,  is  probably 
referable  to.  a  custom  of  this  nature.  So  is  the  common  practice 
of  bankers  to  refuse  payment  of  a  so-called  ^'  stale  "  cheque, 
that  is,  one  presented  an  unreasonable  time  after  its  ostensible 
date;  although  the  fact  that  some  banks  treat  a  cheque  as  stale 
after  six  months,  others  not  till  after  twdve,  might  be  hdd  to 
militate  against  the  validity  of  such  custom,  and  lapse  of  time 
is  not  inchided  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  among  the  noatters 
working  revocation  of  the  banker's  duty,  and  authority  to 
pay  his  customer's  cheque.  Indirectly,  this  particular  custom 
obtains  some  support  from  sec  74  (2)  of  the  Bills  of  Kxrhangg 
Act,  although  the  object  of  that  section  is  different 

Tbat  section  does,  however,  import  the  custom  of  bankers  into 
the  reckoning  of  a  reasonable  time  for  the  presentation  of  n 
cheque,  and  with  other  sections  dears  up  any  doubts  which 
might  have  arisen  on  the  common  law  as  to  the  right  of  the  holder 
of  A  cheque,  whether  crossed  or  not,  to  employ  his  banker  for 
its  coUsction,  without  imperilling  his  righu  against  prior  parties 
in  mm  of  dishonour..  On  dishonour  ol  a  cheque  paid  in  ios 
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^oSection,  the  banker  Is  boimd  to  give  notice  of  dishonour. 
Being  in  the  position  of  an  agent,  he  may  either  give  notice 
4o  his  principal,  the  customer,  or  to  the  parties  liable  on  the  bill. 
The  usual  practice  of  bankers  has  always,  been  to  return  the 
cheque  to  the  customer,  and  sec.  49,  subs.  6  of  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  is  stated  to  have  beat  passed  to  validate  this 
custom.  Inasmuch  as  it  only  provides  for  the  return  of  the 
dishonoured  bill  or  cheque  to  the  drawer  or  an  endorser  it  appears 
to  miss  the  case  of  a  cheque  to  bearer  or  become  payable  to 
bearer  by  blank,  endorsement  prior  to  the  customer's. 

Where  a  hook  or  a  banker  takes  a  mortgage,  legal  or  equitable, 
or  a  guarantee  as  cover  for  advances  or  overdraft,  there  is  nothing 
nec^saiily  differentiating  the  position  from  that  of  any  other 
mortgagee  or  guaranteed  party.  It  has,  however,  fallen  to  banks 
to  evoke  some  leading  decisions  with  respect  to  the  former  class 
of  security.  InLondon  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  ([1892],  A.C. 
201)  the  House  of  Lords,  professedly  explaining  their  previous 
decision  in  Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  13  A.C.  333, 
determined  that  negotiable  securities,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
may  safdy  be  taken  in  jiJedge  for  advance,  though  the  person 
tendering  them  is,  from  his  known  position,  likely  to  be  lK>lding 
them  merely  as  agent  for  other  persons,  so  long  as  they  are  taken 
honestly  and  there  is  nothing  tangible,  outside  the  man's  position, 
to  arouse  suspicion.  So  again  in  Lloyd's  Bank  v.  Cooke  [1907], 
I  K.B.  794,  the  bank  vindicated  the  important  principle  that 
the  common  law  of  estoppel  still  obtains  with  regard  to  bills, 
notes  and  cheques,  save  where  distinctly  annulled  or  abrogated 
by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  and  that  therefore  a  man  putting 
inchoate  negotiable  instruments  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  for 
the  piuix>se  of  his  raising  money  thereon  is  responsible  to  any 
one  taking  them  bona  fide  and  for  value,  although  the  agent  may 
have  fraudulently  exceeded  and  abused  his  authority  and  the 
case  does  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act. 

With  regard  to  guarantees,  the  main  incidents  peculiarly 
affecting  bimkers  are  the  following.  The  existence  of  a  guarantee 
does  not  oblige  the  banker  to  any  particular  system 
of  keeping  the  account.  So  long  as  it  is  not  imfairly 
manipidated  to  the  detriment  of  the  guarantor,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  put  moneys  paid  in,  without  appropriation, 
to  the  guaranteed  rather  than  to  the  unguaranteed  account, 
and  on  the  termination  of  a  guarantee,  the  banker  may  close  .the 
account,  leaving  it  to  be  covered  by  the  guarantee,  and  op^n  a 
new  one  with  the  customer,  to  which  he  may  devote  payments 
in,  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Where  by  its  nature  or  terms 
a  continuing  guarantee  is  revocable  either  summarily  or  on 
specified  notice,  difficult  questions  may  arise  on  such  revocation 
as  to  the  banker's  duty  and  obligations  towards  the  customer, 
who  has  probably  incurred  liabilities  on  the  strength  of  the  credit 
afforded  by  the  guarantee.  Although  the  existence  of  a  guaran- 
tee does  not  bind  the  banker  to  advance  up  to  the  prescribed 
limit,  he  could  not  well,  on  revocfition,  immediately  shut  off  all 
&dlities  from  the  customer  without  notice,  while  subsequent 
J)urely  voluntary  advances  might  not  be  covered  by  the  guaran- 
tee. These  contingencies  should  therefore  be  fully  provided  for 
by  the  guarantee,  particularly  the  crucial  period  of  the  pendency 
of  notice. 
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BAIIKSIA,  an  Australian  genus  ol  shrubs  and  trees  (natural 
erdet  Proteaceae),  with  leathery  leaves  often  deeply  cut  and 
Landsoroe  dense  ^ikes  of  flowers.  It  is  named  after  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (q.v.) .  The  plants  are  grown  in  England  for  their  handsome 
fdii^e  as  evergreen  greenhouse  shrubs. 

BANKURA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  withm  the 
Burdwan  division  of  BengaL  The  town  has  a  population  of 
20,737;  The  district  has  an  area  of  2621  sq.  m.,  and  in  1901  its 
pqwlatiott  was  1,116,411,  showing  an  increase  ci  4%  in  the 
tfeoukf   It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Burdwan  district; 


on  the  S.  by  Midnapur  district;  and  on  the  W.  by  Manbhum 
district.  Bankura  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  delta 
of  the  (Ganges  on  the  E.  and  the  mountainous  highlands  of 
diota  Nagpur  on  the  W.  Along  its  eastern  boundary  adjoining 
Burdwan  district  the  country  is  flat  and  alluvial,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  the  ordinary  paddy  lands  of  Beng^  Going  N. 
and  W.,  however,  the  surface  gradually  rises  into  long  undulating 
tracts;  rice  lands  and  swamps  give  way  to  a  region  of  low  thorny 
jungle  or  forest  trees;  the  hajniets  become  smaller  and  moie 
scattered,  and  neariy  disappear  altogether  in  the  wild  forests 
along  the  western  boundary.  Large  quantities  of  lac  and  tussur 
silk  are  gathered  in  the  hilly  tract.  The  stone  quarries  and 
minerals  are  little  worked.  There  are  indigo  factories  and  two 
coal-mines.  Both  cotton  and  silk  are  woven,  and  plates,  &c., 
are  carved  from  soap-stone.  The  old  capital  of  the  country  was 
at  Bishnupur,  which  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  local  industries. 
The  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  skirted  by  the  East  Indian, 
railway  beyond  the  river  Damodar.  The  Midnapur- Jhcrria  line 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  passes  through  the  district,  and 
there  is  a  line  from  Howrah  to  Bankura.  The  climate  of  Bankura 
is  generally  healthy,  the  cold  season  being  bracing,  the  air  whole- 
some and  dry,  and  fogs  of  rare  occurrence.  The  district  is 
exposed  to  drought  and  also  to  destructive  floods.  It  suffered  in 
the  famines  of  1866, 1874-1875  and  1896-1897.  The  temperature 
in  the  hot  seasonis  very  oppressive  and  relaxing.  The  B  ishnupur 
raj .  was  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Bengal  in  the  end  of  the' 
z8th  century,  but  it  was  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  permanent  settlement  in  1793. 

BANN,  the  principal  river  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Rising  in 
the  Moume  mountains  in  the  south  of  the  Co.  Down  it  runs 
N.W.  until  it  enters  Lough  Neagh  (q.v.),  which  it  drains  N.N.W. 
to  an  estuary  at  Coleraine,  forming  Lough  Beg  immediately 
below  the  larger  lough.  The  length  of  its  valley  (excluding  the 
le^er  windings  of  the  river)  is  about  go  m.  The  total  drainage 
area,  including  the  other  important  feeders  of  Lough  Neagh,  is 
about  2300  sq.  m.,  extending  westward  to  the  confines  of  the 
Co.  Fermanagh,  and  indudhig  parts  of  the  Cos.  Down  and 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  Tyrone  and  Londonderry. 
The  river  has  valuable  salmon  fisheries,  but  is  not  ci  much 
importance  for  navigation.  Above  Lou^  Neagh  it  is  known 
as  the  Vpptt  Bann  and  below  as  the  Lower  Bann. 

BAMHATYNB.  GEORGE  (1545-?  1608),  coUector  of  Scottish 
poems,  was  a  native  of  Newtyle,  Forfarshire.  He  became  an 
Edinburgh  merchant  and  was  admitted  a  burgess  in  1 587.  Some 
years  earlier,  in  1568,  when  the  "  pest "  raged  in  the  capital,  he 
retired  to  his  native  county  and  amused  himself  by  yriting  out 
copies  of  poems  by  zsth  and  early  x6th  century  Scots  poets. 
His  work  extended  to  eight  hundred  folio  |>ages,  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  MS.  descended  to  his  only  daughter  Janet,  and  later 
to  her  husbahd's  family,  the  Foulises  of  Woodhall  and  Ravelston,- 
near  Edinburgh.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Advocates' library, 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  This  MS.,  known  as  the  "  Bannatyne 
Manuscript,"  constitutes  with  the  "  Asloan  "  and  "  Maitland 
Folio  "  MSS.  the  chief  repository  of  Middle  Scots  poetry,  especi- 
ally for  the  texts  of  the  greater  poets  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Lyndsay 
and  Alexander  Scott  Portions  of  it  were  reprinted  (with 
modifications)  by  Allan  .Ramsay  in  his  Ever  Green  (1724),  and 
later,  and  more  correctly,  by  Lord  HaOes  in  his  Ancient  Scottish 
Poems  (1770)-  The  entire  text-was  issued  by  the  Himterian  Club 
( 1 873-1 902)  in  a  handsome  and  generally  accurate  form.  The 
name  of  Bannatyne  was  honoured  in  1823  by  the  foundajtion  in 
Edinburgh  of  the  Bannatyne  (Hub,  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  historical  and  literary  material  from  Scotti^  sources.  The 
thirty-third  issue  of  the  dub  (1829)  was  Memorials  of  Ceorgt 
Bannatyne  (i 545-1608),  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  an4 
an  account  of  the  MS.  by  David  Laing. 

See  also  Gregory  Smith,  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots  (1902). 

BANNERET  (Fr.  banneret^  from  banniire,  banner,  elliptical 
for  seigneur  or  cheoalier  banneret,  Med.  Lat.  banneretus).  In 
feudalism,  the  name  given  to  those  nobles  who  had  the  right  to 
lead  their  vassals  to  battle  under  their  own  banner.  Ultimately 
bannerets  obtained  a  pttfic  in  tlie  feudal  hierarchy  betwe*"- 
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bftroDs  and  knights  bachelors,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 

that  they  are  the  origin  of  Ring  James  I.'s  order  o£  baronets. 

Selden,  indeed,  points  out  that  "the  old  stories"  often  have 

baroncUi  for  bannereti,  and  he  points  out  that  in  France  the  title 

had  become  hereditary;  but  he  himself  is  careful  to  say  (p.  6So) 

that  banneret  "  hath  no  rebtion  to  this  later  title."    The  title 

of  knight  banneret,  with  the  right  to  display  the  private  banner, 

came  to  be  granted  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.    "  No 

knight  banneret,"  says  Seldcn,  of  the  English  custom,  "  can  be 

created  but  in  the  field,  and  that,  when  cither  the  king  is  present, 

or  at  least  his  royal  standard  is  displayed.    But  the  creation  b 

almost  the  self-same  with  that  in  the  old  French  ceremonies 

by  the  solemn  delivery  of  a  banner  charged  with  the  arms  of 

him  that  is  to  be  created,  and  the  cutting  of  the  cud  of  the  pennon 

or  streamer  to  make  it  a  square  or  into  the  shape  of  a  banner 

in  case  that  he  which  is  to  be  created  had  in  the  field  his  arms 

on  a  streamer  before  the  creation."    The  creation  of  bannerets 

is  traceable,  according  to  Seldcn,  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

"  Under  these  bannerets,"  he  adds,  "  divers  knights  bachelors 

and  esquires  usually  served;  and  according  to  the  number 

of  them,  the  bannerets  received  wages."    The  last  authentic 

instance  of  the  creation  of  a  knight  banneret  was  that  of  John 

Smith,  created  banneret  at  the  battle  of  EdgehiU  by  Charles  I. 

for  rescuing  the  royal  standdrd  from  the  enemy. 

See  Seldcn,  Titles  of  Honor  (trd  ed.,  London.  1672),  p.  656;  Du 
Cangc.  Glossarium  (Ntort,  1883),  SAf.  **  BanneretL'* 

BANNBRS,  FEAST  OP  (Jap.  NQbori-fUhSekkit),  a  Japanese 
festival  in  honour  of  male  children  held  on  the  5th  of  May. 
Every  householder  who  has  sons  fastens  a  bamboo  pole  over  his 
door  and  hangs  from  it  j^y-coloured  paper  fishes,  one  for  each 
of  his  boys.  These  fishes  are  made  to  represent  carp,  which  are 
in  Japanese  folklore  symbolical  of  health  and  longevity.  The 
day  is  recognized  as  a  national  holiday. 

For  banners  in  general  see  Flag, 

BANNISTER,  CHARLES  (1739-1804),  English  actor  and 
singqr,  was  bom  in  Gloucestershiie,  and  after  some  amateur 
and  provincial  experience  made  his  first  London  appearance  in 
1762  as  Will  in  The  Oratcrs  at  the  HaymarkeL  Gifted  with  a 
fine  bass  voice,  Bannbter  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  singer  at 
Ranelagh  and  elsewhere,  4s  well  as  an  actor,  and  was  received 
with  such  favour  that  Garrick  engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane. 
He  died  on  the  36th  of  October  1804. 

His  son  John  BANNiSTEa  (1760-1836),  bom  at  Deptfocd  on 
the  X2th  of  May  1760^  first  studied  to  be  a  painter,  but  soon 
took  to  the  stage.  His  first  fomial  appearance  was  at  the 
Haymarfcet  in  1778  as  Dick  hi  The  Appretitice.  The  same 
year  at  Drury  Lane  he  played  in  James  Miller's  version  of 
Voltaire's  Makomei  the  part  of  Zaplma,  wh^ch  he  had  studied 
under  Garrick.  The  Pahnixa  of  the  cast  was  Mrs  Robinson 
("  Pcrdita  ").  Bannister  was  the  best  low  comedian  of  his  day. 
As  manager  of  Drury  Lane  (i8oa)  he  was  no  leaa  successful. 
He  retired  in  18x5  and  died  on  the  7th  of  November  1836.  He 
never  gave  up  his  taste  for  painting,  and  Gainsboroughi 
Mocland  and  Rowlandson  were  among  his  frionds. 

See  Adolphus's  Memoirs  efJokn  BoMnister  (a  Vols.,  1B38), 

BANNO^  (adapted  from  the  Gaelic,  and  apparently  connected 
with  Lat.  pants,  bread),  the  term  used  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  for  a  large,  flattish,^  round  sort  of  bun  or  cake,  usually 
made  of  bariey-meal,  but  also  of  wheat,  and  sometimes  with 
currants. 

BANNOCK,  the  name  of  a  county  in  the  south-east  of  the 
state  of  Idaho,  U.S.A.,  and  of  a  river  in  the  same  state,  which 
runs  northward  in  Gndda  county  into  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river« 
It  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Bannock  Indians  (see  Banate),  a 
corruption  of  the  native  Panaili. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a  town  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(igoi)  2444.  It  is  situated  on  the  **  bum  "  from  which  iu  name 
is  derived,  the  Bannock  ((Gaelic,  banjpCt "  white,  shining  stream"), 
a  right-hand  afSuent  of  the  Forth,  which  was  <»ce  a  considerable 
river.  The  town  lies  2}  m.  S.S.E.  of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian 
lailway,  and  now  has  thriving  manufagtnrcs  of  vooUeqi  (chie^ 


tweeds,  carpeu  and  tartans)  and  leather,  thou^  at  the  begbkOiBf 
of  the  19th  century  jit  was  only  a  village.  The  Bore  Stone,  in 
which  Bruce  planted  his  standard  before  the  battle  in  whidi 
he  defeated  Edward  XL  in  1314  (see  bdow),  is  preserved  by  an 
iron  grating.  A  mile  to  the  west  is  the  Gillies'  Hill,  now  finely 
wooded,  over  which  the  Scots'  camp-followers  appeared  to 
complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  English,  to  which  event  it  owes 
its  name.  Bannockbum  House  «-as  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
headquarters  in  January  1746  before  the  fight  at  Falkirk. 

The  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn  (24th  June  1314)  was 
fought  for  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  besieged  by 
the  Scottish  forces  under  Robert  Bruce.  The  English  governor 
of  Stirling  had  promised  that,  if  he  were  not  relieved  by  that  date» 
he  would  surrender  the  castle,  and  Edward  XL  hastily  collected 
an  army  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of  England. 
Bruce  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  border,  and  sdected  his 
defensive  position  on  the  Bannock  Bum,  2}  m.  S.  of  Stirling. 
His  front  was  covered  by  the  marshy  bed  of  the  stream,  his  left 
flank  by  its  northerly  bend  towards  the  Forth,  his  ri^t  by  a 
group  of  woods,  behind  which,  until  the  English  army  appeared, 
the  Scots  concealed  themselves.  Two  corps  were  left  in  the  open 
in  observation,  one  at  St  Ninian's  to  watch  the  lower  course  of  the 
bum,  one  to  guard  the  point  at  which  the  Falkirk-Stirling  road 
crosses  the  bum.  On  the  23rd  the  van  of  the  army  of  Edward, 
which  numbered  about  60,000  against  the  40,000  of  the  Soota, 
appeared  to  the  south  of  the  bum  and  at  once  de^atched  two 
bodies  of  men  towards  Stirling,  the  first  by  the  direct  road,  the 
other  over  the  lower  Bannock  Bum  near  its  jcmction  with  the 
Forth.  The  former  was  met  by  the  Scottish  outpost  on  the  road, 
and  here  occurred  the  famous  single  combat  in  which  Robert 
Brace,  though  not  fully  armed  for  battle,  killed  Sir  Honry  Bohun, 
The  En^ish  corps  which  took  the  other  route  was  met  and  after 
a  severe  struggle  defeated  by  the  second  Scottish  outpost  neac 
St  Ninian's.  The  English  army  assembled  for  battle  on  the 
following  day.  Early  on  St  John's  day  the  Scottish  army  took 
up  its  assigned  positions.  Three  corps  of  pikemen  in  solid  masses 
formed  the  first  line,  which  was  kept  out  of  sighLj>ehind  tiie  crest 
until  the  enemy  advanced  in.eamest.  A  Uoe  of  "pottes" 
(military  pits)  had  been  previously  dug  to  give  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  front,  which  extended  for  about  one  mile  from  wing 
to  wing.  The  reserve  under  Brace  consisted  of  a  corps  of  pikemoi 
and  a  squadron  of  500  chosen  men-at-arms  under  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  the  marischal  of  Scotland.  The  line  of  the  defenders  was 
unusually  dense;  Edward,  in  forming  up  on  an  equal  front  with 
greatly  superior  numbers,  found  hb  army  almost  hopelessly 
cramped.  The  attacking  army  was  formed  in  an  unwieldy  mass 
of  ten  "  battles,"  each  consbting  of  horse  /md  foot,  and  the  whole, 
formed  in  three  lines  each  of  three  ''  battles,"  with  the  tenth] 
"  battle  "  as  a  reserve  in  rear.  In  thia  order  tbeEn^bh  moved 
down  into  the  valley  for  a  direct  attack,  the  cavalry  ol  each 
"  battle  "  in  first  line,  the  foot  in  second.  Ignoring  the  leMoh 
of  Falkirk  iq.v.),  the  moimted  men  rode  through  the  morass  and 
up  the  slope,  which  was  now  crowned  by  the  three  great  masses 
of  the  Scottish  pikemen.  The  attack  of  the  £n|^[bh  failed  to 
make  any  gap  in  the  line,  of  defence,  many  knights  and  men-at* 
arms  were  injured  by  falling  into  the  pits,  and  the  battle  became  n 
milfe,  the  Scots,  with  better  fortune  than  at  Falkirk  and  Flodden, 
presenting  always  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  apeaiSt  the  English, 
too  stubbom  to  draw  off,  constantly  trying  In  vain  to  break  it 
down.  Sogreat  was  the  press  that  the ''battles  "of  the  second 
line  which  followed  the  first  were  unable  to  reach  the  front  and 
stood  on  the  slope,  powcrlen  to  take  part  in  the  battle  on  the 
crest.  The  advance  of  the  third  English  line  only  made  aaatters 
worse,  and  the  sole  attempt  to  deploy  the  arcfaoa  was  cmsbed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  chaige  of  Keith's  motmtcd  Saen. 
Brace  threw  hb  infantiy  reserve  into  the  battle,  the  arrows  o( 
the  En^ish  archers  wounded  the  inen-at«rms  ci  their  own  side, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  leading  line  weie  tired  and  disfaesrtened 
when  the  finsl  impetus  to  tlvrir  rout  was  given  by  the  hlsteck 
charge  of  the  "  gillies,"  some  thousands  d  Scottish  camp< 
followers  who  suddenly  eiperged  from  the  woods,  blowing  homS| 
waving  such  weapons  as  (hey  postMsed,  Mid  boUing  tlofi 
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bnprovfeed  banners.  Their  cries  of  *'slay,  slayt"  seemed  to  the 
wearied  English  to  betoken  the  advance  of  a  great  reserve,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  English  array  broke  and  fled  in  dis- 
order down  the  slope.  Many  perished  in  the  bum,  and  the 
demoralized  fugitives  were  hunted  by  the  peasontxy  until  they 
re-Crqssed  the  English  border.  One  earl,  forty-two  barons  and 
bannerets,  two  hundred  knights,  seven  hundred  esquires  and 
probably  10,000  foot  were  kiUed  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit. 
One' earl,  twenty-two  barons  and  bannerets  and  sixty^ght 
knights  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  total  loss  of 
4000  men  included,  it  is  said,  only  two  knights. 

See  J«  £.  Shearer^  taa  and  Fietton  in  the  Story  of  BamuoeUmm 
(1909). 

BANHS  OP  MARRIAGE  (formerly  bonnes,  from  A.Sf  eebonn, 
proclamation,  Fr.  banf  Med.  LaL  bannum),  the  public  legal 
notice  of  an  impending  marriage.  The  church  in  earliest  days 
was  forewamedof  marriages(Tertullian,i4</  Uxorem,  De  PudicUia, 
c  4).  The  first  canonical  enactment  on  the  subjectin  thcEnglish 
church  is  that  contained  in  the  xith  canon  of  the  synod  of  West- 
minster In  London  (a.d.  1200),  which  orders  that  '*  no  marriage 
shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published  in  the  church, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  bjshop."  It  is,  however,  believed 
that  the  practice  was  in  France  as  old  as  the  9th  century,  and 
certainly  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  ordered  it  in  1176.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  custom  originated  in  the  ancient  rule  that  all 
**  good  knights  and  true,"  who  elected  to  take  part  in  the  tourna- 
ments, should  hang  up  their  shields  in  the  nearest  church  for 
some  weeks  before  ^  opening  of  the  lists,  so  that,  if  any  "  impedi- 
ment "  existed,  they  might  be  '*  warned  off."  By  theLateran 
Council  of  1 315  the  publication  of  banna  was  made  compulsory, 
on  all  Christendom.  In  early  times  it  was  usual  for  the  priest 
to  betroth  the  pair  formally  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity; 
and  sometimes  the  banns  were  published  at  vespers,  sometimes 
during  mass.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  canon  law  and 
by  statute,  banns  are  the  normal  preliminary  to  marriage;  but 
a  marriage  may  also  be  solemnized  without  the  publication  of 
banns,  by  obtaining  a  licence  or  a  registrar's  certificate.  In 
America  there  is  no  statutory  requirement;  and  the  practice  of 
banns  (though  general  in  the  colonial  period)  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

BANNU,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Derajat 
division  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province.  The  town  (also 
called  Edwardesabad  and  Dhulipnagar)  lies  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  district,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kurram  river.  Pop. 
(1901)  14,300.  It  forms  the  base  for  all  punitive  expeditions 
to  the  Tochi  Valiesr  and  Waziri  frontier. 

The  district  of  Bannu,  which  only  consists  of  the  Bannu  and 
Marwat  tahsils  since  the  constitution  of  the  North- West  Frontier 
Province  in  1901,  contains  an  area  of  1680  sq.  m.  lying  north 
of  the  Indus.  The  cis-Indus  portions  of  Bannu  and  Pcra  Ismail 
Khan  now  comprises  the  new  Punjab  district  of  Mianwali.  Tn 
addition  to  the  Indus  the  other  streams  flowing  through  the 
district  aro  the  Kurram  (which  falls  into  the  Indus)  and  its 
tributary  the  Gambila.  llic  valley  of  Bannu  proper,  stretching 
to  the  foot  of  the  frontier  hills,  forms  an  irregular  oval,  measuring 
to  m.  from  north  to  south  and  about  40  m.  from  east  to  west. 
In  1901  the  population  was  231,485,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  Mahommedans.  The  principal  tribes  inhabiting  the  district 
are:  (i)  Waziri  Pathans,  recent  immigrants  from  the  hills,  for 
the  ^ost  part  peaceable  and  good  cultivators;  (2)  Marwats, 
a  "Pathan  race,  inhabiting  the  lower  and  more  sandy  portions 
of  the  Bannu  valley;  (3)  Bannuchis,  a  mongrel  Afghan  tribe 
of  bad  i^ysique  and  mean  vices.  The  inhabitants  of  ^his  district 
have  always  been  very  independent  and  stubbornly  resisted 
the  Afghan  and  Sikh  predecessors  of  the  British.  After  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  the  valley  was  administered  by 
Herbert  Edwardes  so  thoroughly  that  it  became  a  source  of 
strength  instead  of  weakness  during  the  Mutiny.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  itself  are  now  peaceful,  but  it  is  alwajrs  subject  to 
incursion  fro;n  the  Waziri  tribes  in  the  Tochi  valley  and  the 
neighbouring  hills. '  Salt  is.  quarried  on  government  account 
at  Kalabagh  and  alum  is  largely  obtained  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  chief  export  is  wheat.    A  military  road  leads 


from  Banntt  town  towards  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  The  Indu^ 
which  b  nowhere  bridged  within  the  district,  is  navigable  for 
native  boats  throughout  its  course  of  76  m.  The  chief  frontier 
tribes,  on  the  border  are  the  Waziris,  Battannis  and  Dawaris. 
All  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names. 

BAMSDA,  a  native  sUte  in  the  south  Gujarat  division  of 
Bombay,  India,  belonging  to  the  Surat  agency.  Area,  2 1 5  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901)  40,382,  showing  a  decrease  of  2%  in  the  decade; 
estimated  revenue  £19,508.  Its  chief  is  a  rajput.  About  half 
the  total  area  of  the  state  is  cidtivable,  but  the  bulk  Is  forested. 

BANSHEtr  (Irish  bean  sidke;  Gaelic  ban  sitk,  •*  woman  of 
the  fairies  "),  a  supernatural  being  in  Irish  and  general  Celtic 
folklore,  whose  mournful  screaming,  or  "  keening,"  at  night  is 
held  to  foretell  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  household 
visited.  In  Irdand  legends  of  the  banshee  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  certain  families  in  whose  records  periodic  visits  from 
the  sipirit  are  chronicled.  A  like  ghostly  informer  figures  in 
Brittany  folklore.  The  Irish  banshee  is  held  to  be  the  distinction 
onfy  of  families  of  pure  Milesian  descent.  The  Welsh  have  the 
banshee  under  the  name  gwrach  y  lUtibyn  (witch  of  Rhibyn). 
Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a  belief  in  the  banshee  as  existing  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  {DemonUogy  and  Witchcraft,  p.  351). 
A  Welsh  death-portent  often  confused  with  the  gwrach  y 
Rhibyn  and  banshee  is  thtcyhyraeth,  the  groaning  ^irit. 

See  W.  WirtSikes,  British  Goblins  (1880). 

BANSWARA  (literally  "the  forest  country"),  a  rajput 
feudatory  state  in  Rajputana,  India.  It  borders  on  Gujarat 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  native  states  of  Dungarpur 
and  Udaipur  or  Mewar;'  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Partabgarh; 
on  the  S.  by  the  dominions  of  Holkar  and  the  state  of  Jabua; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  state  of  Rewa  Kantha.  Banswara  state 
is  about  45  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  33  m.  in  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  1946  sq.  m.  The  population 
in  1901  was  165,350.  The  Mahi  is  the  only  river  In  the  state 
and  great  scarcity  of  water  occurs  in  the  dry  season.  The 
Banswara  chief  belongs  to  the  family  of  Udaipur.  During  the 
vigour  of  the  Delhi  empire  Banswara  formed  one  of  its  depend^ 
endes;  on  its  decline  the  state  passed  imder  the  Mahrattas. 
Wearied  out  by  thejr  oppressions,  its  chief  in  181 2  petitioned  for 
English  protection,  on  the  condition  of  his  state  becoming 
tributary  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  treaty  of  18 18 
gave  effect  to  this  arrangement,  Britain  guaranteeing  the  prince 
against  external  enemies  and  refractory  chiefs;  he,  on  his  part, 
pledging  himself  to  be  guided  by  her  representative  in  the 
administration  of  his  state.  The  chief  Is  assisted  in  the  adminis- 
tration by  a  hamdar  or  minister.  The  estimated  gross  revenue 
is  £17,000  and  the  tribute  £2500.  The  custom  of  suttee,  or 
widow-burning,  has  long  been  abolished  in  the  state,  but  the 
people  retain  all  their  superstitions  regarding  witches  and 
sorcery;  and  as  late  as  1870,  a  Bhil  woman,  about  eighty  years 
old,  was  swimg  to  death  at  Kushalgarh  on  an  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  The  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  sentenced  to 
five  years*  rigorous  imprisonment,  but  they  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  on  their  side.  The  chief  town  is  Banswara,  situated 
about  8  m.  W.  of  the  Mahi  rivcr^  surrounded  by  an  old  disused 
rampart  and  adorned  by  various  Hindu  temples,  with  the 
batUements  of  the  chief's  palace  overlooking  it.  Its  population 
in  1901  was  7038.  The  petty  state  of  Kushalgarh  is  feudatory  to 
Banswara. 

BANTAM,  the  westernmost  residency  of  the  island  of  Java, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  bounded  W.  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  N.  by 
the  Java  sea,  £.  by  the  residencies  of  Batavia  and  Preangcr, 
and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  also  includes  Princes  Island 
and  Dwars-in-den-weg  ("  right-in-the-way  ")  Island  in  Simda 
Strait,  as  well  as  several  smaller  islands  along  the  coasts.  Bantam 
had  a  population  in  1897  of  709,339,  including  302  Eurppeans, 
1959  Chinese  and  89  Arabs  and  other  Astatic  foreigners."  TTie 
natives  are  Sundanese,  except  in  the  northern  or  Scrang  division, 
where  they  are  Javanese.  The  coast  is  low-lying  and  frequently 
marshy.  The  northern  portion  of  the  residency  constitutes  the 
most  fertile  portion.  Is  generally  flat  with  a  hilly  group  in  the 
middle,  where  the  two  inactive  volcanoes.  Karan$  and  Pulosari, 
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are  found,  whfle  the  north-wetteni  corner  Is  occupied  by  tlie 
isolated  Cede  Mountain.  The  southern  portion  is  covered  by 
the  Kendang  (Malay  for  "  range  ")  Mountains  extending  into 
the  Preanger.  The  rivers  are  only  navigable  at  their  mouths. 
Various  geysers  and  cold  and  warm  sulphur  q>rings  are  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  residency,  and  on  a  ridge  of  the  Karang  Mountain 
is  the  large  crater-lake  Dano,  a  great  part  of  vdiich  was  drained 
by  the  government  in  1835  foi"  nee  cultivation.  Pulse  (kachang)f 
rice  apd  coffee  are  the  principal  products  of  cultivation;  but  in 
the  days  of  government  culture  sugar,  indigo  and  eq>e€ially 
pq>per  were  also  largely  grown.  The  former  considerable  fishing 
and  coasting  trade  was  ruined  by  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in 
Z883,  a  large  stretch  of  coast  line  and  the  seaport  towns  of 
Charingin  and  Anjer  being  destroyed  by  the  inundation.  The 
pro^>erity  of  the  residency  was  further  affected  by  a  cattle 
plague  in  1879,  followed  by  a  fever  q>idemic  which  carried  off 
50,000  pe(^le,  and  except  in  the  rice  season  there  is  a  considerable 
emigration  of  natives.  Bantam  contains  five  native  regaides  or 
territorial  divisions,  namely,  Serang,  Anjer,  Pandeglang, 
Charingin,  Lebak.  The  principal  towns  are  Serang,  the  capital 
of  the  residency,  Chilegon,  Pandeglang,  Menes  and  Rangkas 
Betug.  The  chief  town,  Serang,  is  situated  2}  m.  from  Bantam 
Bay  on  the  high  road  from  Batavia.  The  port  of  Serang  is 
Karangantu,  ask  Bantam  Bay,  and  dose  by  is  the  <M  ruined 
town  of  Bantam,  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam, 
and  before  the  foundation  of  Batavia  the  principal  commercial 
port  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  ruins  include  the 
remains  of  the  former  pepper  warehouses,  the  old  factory,  called 
Fort  ^>eelwijk,  belonging  to  the  company,  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  former  sultans  and  a  well-preserved  mosque  thought  to 
have  been  built  by  the  third  Mahommedan  ruler  of  Bantam 
about  1 562-1 576,  and  containing  the  tombs  of  various  princes  of 
Bantam.  Before  the  Dutdi  conquest  Bantam  was  a  powerful 
Mahommedan  state,  whose  sovereign  extended  his  conquests  in 
the  nei^bouring  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  In  1 595  the 
Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese  and  formed  their  first  settlement 
A  British  factory  was  established  in  1603  and  continued  to 
exist  till  the  staff  was  expelled  in  1682.  In  1683  the  Dutdi 
reduced  the  sultan  to  vassalage,  built  the  fort  of  Speelwijk  and 
monopolized  the  port,  which  had  previously  been  free  to  all 
comers;  and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  Bantam  was 
one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  181 1  after  Batavia  had  surrendered  to  the  British,  Bantam 
soon  followed;  "but  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1814.  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  removed  their  chief  settlement  to 
the  more  elevated  station  of  Serang,  or  Ceram,  7  nu  inland, 
and  in  181 7  the  ruin  of  Bantam  was  hastened  by  a  fire. 

For  "  Bantam  "  fowls  see  Poultry. 

BANTIN,  or  Banting,  the  native  name  of  the  wild  ox  of  Java, 
known  to  the  Malajrs  as  sapi-utan,  and  in  zoology  as-Bor  (Bibos) 
sondakus.  The  white  patch  on  the  rump  distinguishes  the 
bantin  from  its  ally  the  gaur  (q.v.).  •  Bulls  of  the  typical  bantin 
of  Java  and  Borneo  are,  when  fully  adult,  completely  black 
except  for  the  white  rump  and  legs,  but  the  cows  and  young  are 
rufous.  In  Burma  the  species  is  represented  by  the  tsaine,  or 
h'saine,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  adult  bulls  u  rufous  fawn. 
Tame  bantin  are  bred  in  Bali,  near  Java,  and  cxpoiXtd  to 
Singapore.    (See  Bovidae.) 

BANTRY,  a  seaport,  market-town  and  seaside  resort  of  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  58  m.  S.W.  of 
Cork  by  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  rail«-ay,  on  the  bay 
of  the*  same  name.  Pop.  (1901)  3109.  It  is  an  important  centre 
both  for  sea  fisheries  and  for  sport  with  the  rod.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway,  and  a  coaching  station  on  the  famous 
"  Prince  of  Wales ''  royte  (named  after  King  Edward  VII.)  from 
Cork  to  Glengarriff  and  Killamey.  The  bay,  with  excellent 
anchorage,  is  a  picturesque  inlet  some  22  m.  long  by  3  to  6  broad, 
with  12  to  32  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  one  of  the  headquarter 
stations  of  the  Channel  Squadron,  which  uses  the  harbour  at 
Castletown  Bearhaven  on  the  northern  shore,  behind  Bear 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  scene  of  attempts 
by  the  French  to  invade  Ireland  in  1689  and  1796,.  and  troops  of 


WiUiam  of  Orange  wece  landed  here  fai  1^.  There  are  aevtnl 
islands,  the  princ^Nd  of, which  are  Bear  Island  and  Whiddy^ 
off  the  town.  Ruins  of  the  so-called  "  fish  palaces  '*  testify  tQ 
the  failure  of  the  pilchard  fishery  in  the  i8th  century. 

BANTU  LANGUAGES.  The  ^eater  part  of  Africa  south  of 
the  equator  possesses  but  one  linguistic  family  ao  far  as  its 
native  inhabitants  are  concerned.  This  deariy-marked  division 
of  human  q>eech  has  been  entitled  the  Bantu',  a  name  invented 
by  Dr  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  and  it  is,  <»  the  whole,  the  fittest  genenl 
term  with  which  to  designate  the  noost  remariuible  gvoup  of 
African  languages.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  alt  the  pe(4>le  who 
^>eak  ^antu  languages  belong  necessarily  to  a  q>ecial  and 
definite  type  of  negro.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  is  a  certain 
physical  resemblance  among  those  tribes  who  4>eak  deariy« 
marked  Bantu  dialects  (the  Babangi  of  the  ui»er  Congo,^  the 
people  of  th6  Great  Lakes,  the  Ova-herero,  the  Ba-tonga,  Zulu- 
Kaffirs,  Awemba  and  some  of  the  East  Coast  tribes),  there  H 
nevertheless  a  great  diversity  in  outward  appear.ince,  shape  of 
head  and  other  physical  characteristics,  among  the  negroes  who 
inhabit  Bantu  Africa.  Some  tribes  q)eaking  Bantu  languages 
are  dwarfs  or  dwarfish,  and  belong  to  thcf  group  of  Forest 
Pygmies.  Others  betray  relationship  to  the  Hottentots;  others 
again  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  most  exaggerated  types 
of  the  black  West  African  negro.  Yet  others  again,  espedafly 
on  the  north,  are  of  GaJbt  (GaUa)  or  Nilotic  origin.  But  ^e 
general  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  Bantti 
languages,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  is  that  at  some 
period  not  more  than  3000  years  ago  a  powerful  tribe  of 
negroes  ^>eaking  the  Bantu  mother-language,  allied  physically 
to  the  negroes  of  the  south-western  Nile  and  southern  Lake 
Chad  ba^ns  (yet  impregnated  with  the  Caucasian  Hamite), 
pushed  themselves  forcibly  from  the  very  heart  of  Africa  (the 
region  between  the  water^ieds  of  the  Shan,  Congo  and  western 
NUe)  into  the  southern  half  of  the  continent,  whidi  at  that  time 
was  probably  sparsely  populated  except  in  the  north-wtet,  east 
and  south.  The  Congo  basin  and  the  south-western  watershed 
of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  the  Bantu  invasion  would  have  been 
occupied  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  West  Coast  negroes,  and 
in  the  centre  by  negroes  of  a  low  type  and  l^  Forest  Pygmies; 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and  t)ie  East*  African  coast 
region  down  to  opposite  Zanzibar  probably  had  a  population 
partly  Nilotic-negro  and  partly  Hottentot-Bushman.  From 
Lakes  Tanganyika  and  N3rasa  south-westwards  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hq>e  the  populati<m  was  Forest-negro,  Nilotic-negro, 
Hottentot  and  Bushman.  Over  nearly  all  this  area  the  B«ata 
swept;  and  they  assimilated  or  absorbed  the  vast  majority  of 
the  preceding  populations,  of  which,  physically  or  linguistically, 
the  only  survivors  are  the  scattered  tribes  of  pygmies  in  the 
forests  of  south-west  Nile  land,  Congo  basin  and  Gabim,  the 
central  Sudanese  of  the  N.E.  Congo,  a  few  patches  of  quasi- 
Hottentot,  Hamhic  and  Nilotic  peoples  between  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots 
of  south-west  Africa.  The  first  area  of  decided  concentration 
on  the  part  of  the  Bantu  was  very  probably  Uganda  and  the 
shores  of  Tanganyika.  The  main  line  of  advance  south-west 
trended  rather  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  than  to  the  west,  but 
bifurcated,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  one  great 
branch  passing  west  between  that  lak^  and  Nyasa,  and  the 
other  southwards.    Finally,  when  the  'Bantu  had  reached  the 


>  Baniu  (literaUy  B<i-ntu)  is  die  most  archaic  and  most 
spread  term  for  "  men."  "  mankind."  "  people."  In  these  language*. 
It  also  indicates  aptly  the  leading  feature  of  this  group  of  tongueC 
which  is  the  governing  of  the  unchangeable  root  by  prefixes.  ^  The 
syllable  -fi/ii  is  nowhere  found  now  standing  alone,  but  it  originally 
meant "  object."  or  possibly  "  person."  It  is  also  occasionally  used 
as  a  relative  pronoun—"  that,*'  "  that  which,"  "  he  who."  Com- 
bined with  different  prefixes  it  has  different  roeanings.  Thus  (in  the 
purer  forms  of  Bantu  languages)  munlu  means  ^*  a  man,"  bankt 
means  "  men."  kintu  means  "  a  thing."  InrUu  "  thinn,"  kantu  means 
"  a  little  thing."  tuntu  "  little  things."  and  so  on.  This  term  Bantu 
has  been  often  critidced.  but  no  one  has  supplied  a  better,  simpler 
designation  for  this  section  of  Negro  languages,  and  the  name  baa 
now  baaa  definitely  cfoseccattd  by  usage.- 
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totttb-west  oorner  eC  Africa,  tlieir  fartlm  sdvaace  was  checked 
by  two  causes:  first,  the  concentration  in  a  healthy,  cattle- 
rearing  part  of  Africa  of  the  Hottentots  (themselves  only  a 
superior  type  of  Bushman,  but  able  to  offer  a  much  sturdier 
resistance  to  the  big  black  Bantu  negroes  than  the  crafty  but 
feeble  Bushmen),  and  secondly,  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the 
Dutch  and  British,  but  for  whose  final  intervention  the  whole  of 
southern  Africa  would  have  been  rapidly  Bantuized,  as  far  as 
the  imposition  of  language  was  concerned. 

The  theory  thus  set  forth  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Bantu  and  the  approximate  date  at  which  their  great  southern 
exodus  commenced,  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  present 
writer  only,  and  has  been  traversed  at  different  times  by  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  In  the  nearly  total  absence  of  any 
historical  records,  the  only  means  of  building  up  Bantu  history 
lies  in  linguistic  research,  in  the  study  of  existing  dialects,  of 
their  relative  d^ree  of  piuity,  of  their  connexion  one  with  the 
other  and  of  the  most  widely-spread  roots  common  to  the 
majority  of  the  Bantu  languages.  The  present  writer,  relying 
on  linguistic  evidence,  fixed  the  approximate  date  at  which  the 
Bantu  negroes  left  their  primal  home  in  the  very  hei^  of  Africa 
at  not  much  more  than  aooo  years  ago;  and  the  reason 
adduced  was  worth  some  consideration.  It  lay  in  the  root 
common  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bantii  languages  expressing 
the  domestic  fowl — kuku  (nkuku,  ngoko^  nsusu,  ngukUf  nku). 
Now  the  dbmestic  fowl  reached  Africa. first  through  Egypt,  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  occupation — not  before  500  to  400  B.C. 
It  would  take  at  that  time  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
before — from  people  to  people  and  tribe  to  tribe  up  the  Nile 
valley — the  fowl,  as  a  domestic  bird,  reached  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa.  The  Muscovy  duck,  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese  from  Brazil  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
is  spreading  itself  over  Negro  Africa  at  just  about  the  same 
rate.  Yet  the  Bantu  people  must  have  had  the  domestic  fowl 
well  established  amongst  themselves  before  they  left  their 
original  home,  because  throughout  Bantu  Africa  (with  rare 
exceptions  and  those  not  among  the  purest  Bantu  tribes)  the 
root  expressing  the  domestic  fowl  recurs  to  the  one  vocable  of 
kuku,^  Curiously  enough  this  root  kuku  resembles  to  a  marked 
degree  several  of  the  Persian  words  for  "  fowl,"  and  is  no  doubt 
remotely  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird.  Among  those  Negro 
races  which  do  not  speak  Bantu  languages,  though  they  may  be 
living  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  Bantu,  the  name  for  fowl 
is  quite  different.'  The  fowl  was  only  introduced  into  Mada- 
gascar, as  far  as  researches  go,  by  the  Arabs  during  the  historical 
period,  and  is  not  known  by  any  name  similar  to  the  root  kuku. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  fowl  had  been  (and  there  is  no  record  of 
this  fact)  introduced  from  Madagascar  on  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  it  carried  with  it  to  Cameroon, 
to  the  White  Nile  and  to  Lake  Ngami  one  and  the  same  name. 
It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  fowl  south  of  the  equator  need  not  be  in 
any  way  coincident  with  the  Bantu  invasion,  as  its.  name  in 
North  Central  Africa  may  have  followed  it  everywhere  among 
the  Bantu  peoples.  But  all  othet  cases  of  introduced  plants  or 
animals  do  not  support  this  idea  in  the  least.  The  Muscovy 
duck,  for  instance,  is  pretty  well  distributed  throughout  Bantu 
Africa,  but  it  has  no  common  widely-spread  name.  Even  tobacco 
(though  the  root  "  taba  "  turns  up  unexpectedly  in  remote 
parts  of  Africa)  assumes  totally  different  designations  in  different 
Bantu  tribes.    The  Bantu,  moreover,  remained  faithful  to  a  grea  t 

^  In  Luganda  and  other  languages  of  Uganda  and  the  Victoria 
Nyaiua,  and  alto  in  Runyoro  on  the  Vktoria  Nile,  the  word  for 
••  fowl  "  is  enkoko.  In  Ki-Swahili  of  Zanzibar  it  is  kuku.  In  Zulu 
it  is  inkuku.  In  some  of  the  Cameroon  languages  it  is  tokoko,  ngoko, 
ngok^  and  on  the  Congo  it  is  nkogo,  nsusu.  On  the  Zambezi  it  is 
nkuku;  so  also  throughout  the  tribes  of  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Tangan-* 
yika,  and'most  dialects  of  Squth  Africa. 

■From  this  statement  are  excepted  those  tongues  classified  as 
'*  semi-Bantu."  In  some  languages  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  of  the 
Gold  Coast  the  word  for  "  fowl  is  generally  traceable  to  a  root 
kuba.  This  form  kuba  also  enters  the  Cameroon  r»ion,  where  it 
exists  alongside  of  -koko.  Kuba  may  have  arisen  mdcptndeatly, 
or  have  been  derived  from  the  Bantu  kuku. 


number  of  roots  lil^e  "  fowl,**  which  referred  to  animals,  plants* 
implements  and  abstract  concq>ts  known  to  them  in  their 
original  home.  Thus  there  are  the  root-words  for  ox  (-4om^, 
-ombet  -nte),  goat  {-budi,  -busi,  -buri),  pig  {-guluba),  pigeon  (-jiba), 
buffak)  (nyati) ,  dog  (lubwa) ,  hippopotamus  l-bugUf  gubu) ,  elephant 
(-jobo,  -joko)f  leopard  (n^),  house  (-zo,  -rfo,  -yumba,  -anda, 
-dago,  -dabo),  moon  (-eti),  sun,  sky,  or  God  {-juba),  water  (-tutt, 
"tidiba,  mandiba),  lake  or  river  (-ansa)^*  drum  {ngoma),  name 
i-ina  orj't  no),  wizard  (nganga),  belly,  bowel  (-w,  -v$mo),  buttocks 
i4ako);  adjectives  like  -bi  (bad),  -eru  (white);  the  numerals, 
3>  3,  4i  St  xo  and  joo;  verbs  like^  (to  die),  to  (to  strike,  l^ll), 
la  Ida)  or  lia  (dij  dia)  (to  eat).  The  root-words  cited  nre  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  number  of  root  words  which  are 
practically  common  to  all  the  spoken  dialects  of  Bantu  Africa. 
Therefore  the  possession  amongst  its  root-words  of  a  commcA 
name  for  "fowl"  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  show  con- 
clusively that  (i)  the  original  Bantu  tribe  must  have  possessed 
the  domestic  fowl  before  its  dispersal  through  the  southern  half  of 
Africa  began,  and  that  (3)  as  it  is  historically  certain  that  the 
fowl  as  a  domestic  bird  did  not  reach  Egypt  before  the  Persian 
conquest  in  525  B.C.,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  heart  of  Africa  for  another  couple  of  himdred 
years,  the  Bantu  exodus  (at  any  rate  to  the  south  of  the  equatorial 
region)  may  safely  be  placed  at  a  date  not  much  anterior  to  2100 
years  ago. 

The  creation  of  the  Bantii  type  of  language  (pronominal- 
prefix)  was  certainly  a  much  more  ancient  event  than  the  exodus 
from  the  Bantu  mother-land.  Some  form  of  speech  like  Fula, 
Kiama  (Tem),  or  Kposo  of  northern  Togoland,  or  one  of  the 
languages  of  the  lower  Niger  or  Benue,  may  have  been  takei)  up 
by  ancient  Lib>'an,  Hamite  or  Nilotic  conquerors  and  cast  into 
the  typ>e  which  we  now  know  as  Bantu, — a  division  of  sexless 
Negro  speech,  however,  that  shows  no  obvious  traces  of  Hamitic 
(Caucasian)  influence.  We  have  no  clue  at  present  to  the  exact 
birth-place  of  the  Bantu  nor  to  the  particular  group  of  dialects 
or  languages  from  which  it  sprang.  Its  origin  and  near  relation^ 
ships  are  as  much  a  puzzle  as  is  the  case  with  the  Aryan  speech. 
Perhaps  in  grammatical  construction  (suflKxes  taking  the  place 
of  prefixes)  Fula  shows  some  resemblance;  and  Fula  possesses 
the  concord  in  a  form  considerably  like  that  of  the  Bantu,  as  well 
as  offering  affinities  in  the  numerals  3  and  4,  and  in  a/no  nominal, 
pronominal  and  verbal  roots.  The  Timne  and  cognate  languages 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  north  Guinea  coast  use  pronominal 
prefixes  and  a  system  of  concord,  the  employment  of  the  latter 
being  precisely  similar  to  the  same  practice  in  the  Bantu  lan- 
guages; but  in  word-roots  (substantives,  numerals,  pronouns, 
verbs)  there  is  absolutely  no  resemblance  with  this  north  Guinea 
group  of  prefix-using,  languages.  In  the  numerals  2,  3,  4,  and 
sometimes  5,  and  in  a  few  verbal  roots,  there  is  a  distinct 
affinity  between  Bantu  and  the  languages  of  N.  Togoland,  the 
Benue  river,  lower  Niger,  Calabar  and  Gold  Coast.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  with  less  emphasis  about  the  Madi  and  possibly 
the  Nyam-Nyam  (Makarka)  group  of  languages  in  Central  Africa 
Ptougk  in  none  of  tkese  forms  of  speeck  is  tkere  any  trace  of  tke 
concord.  Prefixes  of  a  simple  kind  are  used  in  the  tongues  of 
Ashanti,  N.  Togoland,  lower  Niger  and  eastern  Niger  delu, 
Cross  River  and  Benue,  to  express  differences  b^ween  singular 
and  plural,  and  also  the  quaUty  of  the  nouti;  but  they  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  Bantu  type,  though  they  sometimes 
fall  into  **  classes."  In  the  north-west  of  the  Bantu  field,  in  the 
region  between  Cameroon  and  the  north-western  basin  of  the 
Congo,  the  Cross  river  and  the  Benue,  there  is  an  area  of  great 
extent  occupied  by  languages  of  a  "semi-Bantu"  character, 
such  as  Nki,  Mbudikum,  Akpa,  Mbe,  Bayoft,  Manyafi,  Bafut  and 
Banshd,  and  the  Munshi,  Jar4wa,  Kororofa,  Kamuku  and  Gbari 
of  the  central  and  western  Benue  basin.  The  resemblances  to 
the  Bantu  in  certain  word-roots  are  of  an  obvious  nature;  and 
prefixes  in  a  very  simple  form  are  generally  used  for  singular  and 
phiral,  but  the  rest  of  the  concord  is  very  doubtfuL  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  nearest  relations  of  the  Bantu,  so  far  as 

'  Whence  the  many  nyauMa,  nyanja,  nyasa,  mwama,  of  Afriean 
geography. 
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raiiEanyiica.     The    NyumwHl    giniu    pcnnutci 

-  -     iJn  a  short  diuant*  erf  Late  Rufiua.    XlangaagE 

otllinjifoup nam  ant  (braea  good  dralnpokrn In  Ihe  ■cmttiH-n pari 
St  (Ik  BclEkn  CancD.  havine  b«ii  imported  there  by  tiaden  vho 
made  IbcmKlvn  rhW  ' 

(II)  Tbe  nnianyila  iinpaga  (Ki-rrta,  Kotnnti,  Kituka,  &c). 
Hk*c  dlalecn  are  chiefly  inoEEn  in  the  irgiaru  WC(t-nonh-w«t, 
and  pnhapa  north  and  ean  or  TanBanyika.  (to io  the  viddily  o(  Lake 
Albot  Edwud  on  tlH  oonh  and  ihel.uliuia  oulM  of  Tanganyika 
ulhcanuth.  Onlhaveu  (hty  aisbouiKh^by  thrCoRt?Famt 
ud  Ihe  Uanycma  «nua  (No.  ij),  Tho  lansue™  «<  tha  niR 
coail  of  Tanonyika  T/Ci-riuiii,  X^t^,  Ac)  kdi  to  be  OMm  araily 
con«cwd*iihlhojeof  BimipNo.  i  (bfanAj-fnywo),  yet  perhapa 
they  are  mon!  convcnienlly  includrd  hire. 

(13)  The  Uaaynw  (Bon^)  poup  includca  moat  of  the  eomipt 
Banlu  dialecia  bctima  tbe  weHetn  watenbed  of  TUfuyika  and 
the  mam  aiieam  of  the  Luapula-ConEOi  vtteoding  abo  atJlL  faither 
nunh.  and  compriiing  (aeeiiiinEly)  the  laoniaEO  of  the  Aniwinii 
ba^n,  Hch  ae  Yalidaui.  SoIk.  Zttli.  Kusuyu-nmtii.  &i.  On  the 
«e«  (be  Manyema  poup  it  bounded  by  the  taoBuagei  of  the  Lomami 
valley,  vbicb  belonc  In  nmipa  Not.  is  and  16^  on  the  can  tbe 
Manyema  icnui  nKini  into  (ha  mucli  purer  Bantu  dblecta  of 
Rinini  Noft  I  and  11.  An  examinalbn  of  ibe  Lihuku-Kuamba 
•ection  (No.  3)  thowi  Ibeie  tonguct  to  be  connecled  -^Uh  tbe  Man- 
ycma  iroup.  The  KMra  dialecli  of  ibe  nonh-eaiiern  Congo  Ferae 
(Itun  dialnc()  aiay  pechap*  be  placed  in  Ihii  aeriion.' 

(14)  The  Rua-Luba-LiinifUarHriit  gnup  (in  which  an  included 

baiinof  Ihe  Congo,  bet  ween  the  •ouIh-xcHcoail -line  ofTanganyilia 
on  (he  ea«  and  the  main  Bnsnu  ci  the  Kaui  and  Kwango  on  Ihe 
weu.  between  the  Bakuba  ccuntryoD  Ihe  north  and  the  Zambeat 
vlienbed  on  the  nuth. 

(15)  The  BotiJa  BMemblaee  o(  Central  Congo  dialecu  (Smpt. 
SMittnn,  BaHma,  Ac.)  ptobably  indudci  all  Ibe  Bantu  laiiguaiea 
between  the  Lomami  river  on  (heeaat  and  Ihe  Ksa-Kaui  andljpper 
Kwila  on  Ihe  weu.  lis  boundary  on  (he  north  ii  pcrhapa  the  Sank  uru 

(16)  -The  Bn/iiJD  gnmpconsataof  ad  Ihe  langiiagei  of  the  Northern 
Congo  bend  (bounded  on  (he  north,  eati  and  weii  by  Ihe  main 

Northern  Kasai.  Kwilu'and  Kwango  (Bab^iC^iilii^ia.  Bamiala. 
Ba-yaka,  BakuM.  Ac.),  where  thcH  are  not  nearer  allied  to  Teke 

*"^)*ihe'"  """'" 
languam  of  ihe  irpper  Congo  fN^ia, . 
yanri.  ffic.)  and  all  the  known  Congo  di 
■od  KJmcIimei  ioulh  of  the 


tbe  Ubangi, 

h^'rK{p£orthr^u""d;^ 

j'jtfN.). 

Allied  to  11 

.wn  form,  of 

dSfeta'^l 

a'kea  Maot 

uratiaandLmn^dll. 

Iio)  group.    TMi  may  be  takei 

ntu  dialecls  we«I  ol  the  Sanca 

■■fla-yanii" 

aaTTi 

W.'g 

,  toaghly  to 
river,  north- 

5S.1'.", 

Lower  Congo,  loulb  of  Ihe  Upper  Ogowe 
m  of  Ihe  Ananlic  coasi-landa. 

and  Ngoko 

(19)  The. 

D.-Krft  an 

d  Bifta  dialect!  o[  Spaniih  Cu 

inca  and  Ihe 

ilofCmn 

^(7o"^h": 

F-n«orPon 

P"  'orrn?  of  ipeech  (socorrapl 

aMobeonly 

jnil  recogi.il 

irGetmTnC 

,nd"  French  dabnnl'down'  to'^he 

the  SaAga,  SanaiS  and  Mbaia  ri 

fmrwdSie" 

(11)  The 

IP,  which  on  the  ^™  hand  u  of  a  much 

aB?delia''of' 

Ihi'c'a™ 

(hi;  ealuaiy 

mbM-BalnMi 

><  llr^tif  Ibe  ooait-landa  north  of  Cameroon 

delta  (Amba' 

.Bayl.an, 

i  on  the  wett  ilopo  of  Camerm 

mMl^ 

'Z'^^iz't 

between  (he  RiiU  river  and  SlanW  Falli,  lis  mnUe  (be  Bantu 
fiekl.  TbeBMdnMand  IfBamfalanniageeBremtBanni.  They 
are  allied  to  the,  W»iAi-»ni/N  of  (bentuH  and  Nepoko.  acd  bIm 


latbi  JfmdHof  the  EgyplianSudan.    The  IMi 


36o 
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(]6)  The  watcm  part  ol  Nyaa 


ST.; 

(37)  Eulward.  ol  No 
■wccn  oJ   fhe  lofty   Livi 

C]8)  EMt  oi  theTivir 


>l»  ol 


Kyas  sod  thi  Upper  Lihiiewii 

h  Nyam  ?Toup)  lies  the  Idira 
lountaliu,   which  i*  •uBidendy 

Tnd  mtot  l?™lFiLihi 


li  the  ^i>{ 


i(  the  Lind)  « 


of  laiuuaoet  frretchea  fr^nn  jiiil 
iclemenu  la  Gcrnun  Eut  Afrioi 

>1  divn'oTuke  Nyiuirun^bK),  and  thence  buk  to  the  valley  o( 
r  LuJeixU-Ruvurna  (CVj|f»^),  mid  louthwirdi  in  vbKouh  dialecu 
the  Yaa  Ungiuge  to  the  ■outh-eut  comer  ol  Uke  Nym  «id  the 
ton  ejM  of  the^in  river,  benneii  Uke  Nyw,  Ibe  Shite  high- 
idiind  Ml.Mlanje.  ttuonly  lince  the  middle  o[  tht  19th  nntury 
It  (he  Yao  languaee  hai  contiuered  terriEOfy  ID  Iheuuthof  Like 
ran.  There  ililt  remain  wiihin  iu  domxiii  colonla  o(  Nyitqa- 
flldnz  people. 

[40)  Eastwards  of  the  Yoq  domain,  and  bounded  on  Ihe  north 
tl^  range  of  that  bngua^  in  the  Ruviuna  vaUey  and  by  the 


(41)  The  welt-marked  Balnuma  laoEnai 
realuis  ol  ita  own.  Thia  iacludea  all  t1 
Bochuaaitand  protstorate  weal  of  the 
diakcti  (such  ai  Ci'imda.  St-Mt,  Sr-fxli 
cover  a  food  deal  ol  the  north  and  wee!  ol  t 
irveraU  IhcOrenee  R{ver  Colonv  and  Bech 


K"/™tJ 


«y 


rf'  arl  th^  ptii^i^f  dialects'^"! he  Trana'Hal. 
tiono'to  *be  doinain  ^"Se 


Uj>  The  Rewp  (r«i(a)  laniwiea  of  Porluguew  Soulh-Ej 
Africa  (Caaland;  Lower  Limpopo  valley,  and  pilchn  of  the  Nor 
Tianivul  (Ski-peamba),  Delafoa  Bay)  are  almoal  equally  rt)aU 
10  the  Nyaija  iroiip  I4O  on  the  one  hand,  and  toZtUi  on  t>M  oIIk 
probaUy  T«pfC«cn(ing  a  mingliacof  (lie  two  inAuenceai  ol  which  il 

(44)  LaKly  comn  the  Zulu-Kafir  cmup.  occupying  paru 
RhoMi.  theauem  poniao  of  IbeTrannaal. Swuiland.  Naulai 
Ihe  eaium  half  ol'Cape  Colony.  In  vocabulafv,  and  (o  aomc  degr 
in  phopcilca.  the  Zulu  languan  (divided  at  mau  Into  three  dialect 
il  lebted  in  lome  phonetk:  Teatutea  la  No,  41,  and  of  counc 
No.  4Ji  olherwiie  il  tundi  vei>  much  alone  bi  iu  devekipmcnl 
It  may  have  diiunl  relationi  !nj[tDupa  Noa.  79  and  ji.  Dialec 
ol  Zulu  ITtMi  and  Ki-niinii  01  Ci-mxiti]  an  uukcn  al  the  pieiei 
day  Ib  South-WeM  Rhodw  and  bi  Weatoa  N]«i*la*d  ud  on  U 


l^teaut  north-eitt  of  Lake  Nyua,  ariieil  Ibkher  by  (he  Zulu  nidan 

The  loretoirf  it  only  an  allempE  to  claiaify  the  hiuwn  fomi  of 
Bantu  ipeech  and  (o  give  their  apprcaimaiE  geofiaphical  liniita. 
The  writer  ii  well  aware  thai  beie  and  Iheie  eaut  iniall  patciiea  ol 
laiyuajea  apoken  by  two  or  three  viUafet  which,  though  empbati- 
caify  Bantu,  poiae**  iiolatcd  characlera  makidg  Ihem  not  caaiiv' 
'—'"•■-■  -■■'■,n  anv  ol  the  above-mentkuvd  DrauM:  hue  tin  d^ 
lid  be  " 


..  to  (bw  languagea  _.      

puLzliiif.    Broadly  ■pcaEiog,  the  domain  d  Bantu 


■eemi  to  be  divKjed  in . 

the  Great  Lakei  and  the  Eau  Coau 
Zambea  haiin;   (»  f      '      ■  - 
(0  the  lanEuage.  o' 
(he  Belfian  Coi«o 
and  (fl  thr  "- 

Albert  Nyj 


'"°'.'!i''li 


™Soll,"lf^ 

which  perhaps  b  what  rent 
Lnlereating  and  encouraging.    Tbe  homogeni 
llriking,  as  CDmpaied  wilL  Iht  ineiplicable  1 


all  the'celuial'ai^o^ 
ibablyalu  group  No.  let 


y  ol  ihit  I 


nilyb 


'c  perhapa  been  >  liule 


dose  relaiionahips  of  tbeae  dialec 
aiaggeratfd  by  oulief  writtti. 

The  phonobgy  of  ilie  Weslem  (roup  (rf)  Is  akin  lo  that  of  the 
Negro  languages  of  Wesleni  and  Weal-Central  Africa.  A  smaU 
panioa  of  (t)  the  South-Central  gnwptZii/ii)  has  picked  up  dicks. 
p«hapa  boirowed  from  tbe  noUcnlota  and  Busmen.  Oihei- 
wiM,  the  three  groups  (a),  W  and  (c)  are  doaeiy  reUlcd  in 
phonology,  and  never,  except  here  and  there  on  tbe  bordtn  of 
the  Western  group,  adopt  the  peculiar  Weal  African  combuiations 
of  kf  and  [A,  whicb  are  ao  characteristic  of  African  ipecch 
be  "  pcrNileaad  thcGulneacoasl. 

prDpoiillani  may  be  laid  down  to  deKne  the  ipccial 

Bglulinalive  in  their  i^n  struct  ion,  the  lyntai  being 
loi  g  preAaet  principally  and  alw  aufhxca  lo  the  root, 

bu  lat  il  to  tav.  no  mutable  lyliable  incorporated  into 

iicepting  its  terminal  vowel  it  practically  unchang- 
inj  fim  or  penultimate  vowel  or  consonant  may  M 

mi ...  ,..„iincialian  by  Ihe  preceding  pttlU.  or  (he  last  vowel 

in  the  same  way  t>y  the  succeeding  luftx. 

(j)  The  vowdi  of  Ihe  Banlu  languaaa  a»  always  ol  the  lulian 
type,  and  no  true  Banlu  language  includH  obacure  wundt  like  4 
and  4,  Each  word  must  ena  in  a  voarcl  (though  in  some  modern 
dialects  in  Eanern  Equatorial.  We«  and  Suuih  Africa  the  terminal 
vowel  may  be  elided  In  rapid  proniinciation.  or  be  droMied.  or 

conaonanis  can  come  together  wlthaat  an  Iniervening  vowel,  except 
■-  •' '  -  -iial.  labial  or  litHlMI.'    No  conionani  is  doubled. 


' '(")  si]s 


ing!iLr  or''ln  a*  p 
■pitli.B.(No.i„ 


'.'  %t::.%, 


as  a  plural  nor  vice  ^'ena.  There  ia  a  certain  degree  of  correspond- 
eoce  between  tlw  nnguiar  and  plural  prefixes  (thus  No.  2  prclix 
aervei  almost  invariablv  as  a  plural  10  No.  3:  No.  S  cotrei^n^e  aa 

group  is  perhapa  sijiieen.  The  pronominal  panicle  or  prchx  ol  Ihe 
noun  is  attached  as  a  prefii  to  (he  rootsDl  iheadieciives,  proixKins. 

Ihe  governing  noun;  and  though  in  course  of  lime  these  panicles 
may  differ  ui  form  from  the  prchii  ol  Ihe  subsianiive,  they  were 
akin  in  origin.    (This  lyuem  is  Ihe  "conxud,"  ol  Dr  Blcck.') 

vertnl  roots,  though  Ihty  often  lollow  ihe  auailiacy  prefii^iutiicipla . 


guages  ol  Alric 
>  This  doH 
occasional  kical  change  of  a  palaUl 

preaent  aa  regards  the  rufiat  ol  ( 
languages  in  Western  Ai?ica,  and 

Timne  language  of  Sierra  LaoPr:  -11  tnaia  uaawisa  in  nofiei 
and  lesa  markedly  in  rnany  An^an,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  longuD 
*  AnapparenloulnotareaieiceptBiito tbiaruleisinllHsec 
person  plural  d  tbe  imnerative  mood,  wheec  an  abbmialed  f 
of  the  pronoun  is  a 
may  be  occaitoaally 
peooowi  M  the  tad. 


G))  Tb*  not  ol  tin  Tab  !•  ■!»  •nnd 

'  (6)  No  Knul  fodfr  [•  ircocnizvl  in  the  proiumm  uid  OKCari. 
Seviul  Eeukr  luy  be  iodiattd  by  %  male  "  prr&x  ^'  of  varying 
foTTB,  irfien  ilkatiot]  with  ■  word  mcuung  "  tahcr,"  wkile  (ben 
[f  ■  lemiaine  pn6x,  hh  or  nys,  connected  witli  the  mac  nxuiinz 
"  rnolbcT,"  or  a  va%.T  *n  or  fcMi,  indicating  *'  wife,"  "  female." 
Tbc  lat  ODi)  *iid  picBica  invarbbl]'  iadican  uvlng  biangi  and  an . 
Diiully  Rvtrictcd  to  bluuniCy. 

Tbe  Bixttvn  orison]  pccfiaea  of 
bdow  {n  (be  moM  arduie  tarn*  t 
Th.  am  older  »■»  of  tboe  p«»S' 
td  deduM  fswcallj' 

-. ;  prefixo  roultH  from  i 

pronoua  aikd  a  pnfix  iodkaci 
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noo  ■iivuliu'  of  thi    b*  oore 


gua«»  and  t 
nedia  Ihe  m 


bnckn^    It  1>  p«ifble  that  lo 


Singiilar. 


OUB- 


s.  unmiii-). 

9.  I-n-  or  I-ni-  (riVfMif-}. 
tl.  I'll!  INditJu-). 


S.  Ama-  Ofn-ma-). 
S.  Ibi-  (Mblbi-). 

10.  /«.,&.-,  III.-.,    , 

11.  IRa  QNIu^h 

biH  in  a  phml  1 


S.  Afa  (^ea-fu-jriocilivc!  appik 
forma  of  Bpeecb  to  indk 
ideatica]  witb  die  adverb 


a>  iCa-  ii  witb 

ol  whidi  i»  practkallv  comniDD 
pechaptbe added  No. ,17. 1^ °r 


Thev     theae-they  pe 
Rendered  into  the  nK 

t£^    these-they  pe 
CTheyaiel 


OUBaaM. 

&sbi            ba-h-tA  tu-eo'an. 

I    tbeybad    tlreywhokUI  vefarlhcm. 
n  dialect  of  LKgOB^  thia  would  be : — 

£>abi              hjbola  tl|.to-Iia- 

I    Ibeytad    IheywhoUII  weibemfear. 

adBaMa. 


«-tI  flUDO  *!>>-■■* 

ree       thu  hen:         tbia  falU; 
to  KittOu  ol  Sonb-Weat  Tani 

tils'" 


Ibou^iianMr 
Tangaayika.  thia  would  bi 


D  from  tbe  «igiiial  ayllablea,  ai 


I]  bypolbelical  formi  of  tbc 

idea— ffniniM,  Itbaia.  JV(i'n>.     . 

sckeu.    FcmuveryliluiheKarcinecwiihiiillintlie 

lagea  (Group  No.  3)  and  in  Sitbiya  rroup  (No.  13). 

prominenlly  met  with  in  Eaat  Afnca,  and  also  in 


u  of  Centnl  South  A 


■Or  pgrbapt*ll(a-tiiUj>i  {aherwtrda  *a-la-,  al 
iJtaAnuii  to  acinally  met  with  in  Zola-ECtOri  ato  «| 


361 
prafirca  to  have 

prefix  Nea-ma-,  tbc  &rit  ayliabie 
adjecti^-e.  Uu-  probably  mi 


o  distinct  panicjea.  luch  aa.  Ear  . 

oU be  oat 

nllective  aumibal  of  intleGni 

lo  the  correspodding  partlclei 
:tivea,  verba  and  pronouns.  Hinh 
n  vai  taken  for  tbe  concrvd  and 
nut  would  account  for  the  aeemii 
toe  between  tbe  n»dnn  prefix  ant 
o  much  punled  Bfeek,"--'  —^-- 


Kxech  (the  tanguavet  of  Mt.  EInn),  B 
Of^  lometliiialGi  Zulu-Kaffir). ,  Tbe 


■■s'^(Cis).'' 


ih  coast  of  Victoria  Nyuia) 
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BANVILLE— BAPHOMET  363 


PiM£iick-L«maltn  wid  otiiar  iamm  Kton.  In  iSjS  he  wmi 
decoimtad  with  the  Icgioa  of  honaui,  and  y/uA  pfOmoUd  to'bc  ui 
officeiof  lheo[tl»bi836.  He  died  in  Paris  on  Ibe  1 5lh  of  Much 
i£gi,  having  just  CQiDple  led  hiiujily-dghthyeaj.  Bauvilie^a  daim 
toremenibmice  reals  auinifoa  his  poetry.  HidpliyBatc  wvilt«a 
vith  difllinction  and  tefinetneiit,  but  are  defident  in  dnmatic 
poivel^  his  itoiio,  though  marked  by  fertiiity  of  inventtoo,  are 
uaEuic  convcotiaaaL  aad  unnol.  Moat  of  hii  prose,  indeed,  ia 
Bubstaoce  il  not  in  toaoner,  is  that  of  a  jouniaJiat.  His  lyiics, 
hawevET,  not  high.  A  caiiful  and  kiving  student  of  the  finest 
models,  he  did  even  rooie  than  his  giealei  and  tomenhat  aUet 
commies.  Vic  toe  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Muisct  and  TUophile 
Gaulier,  to  free  French  poetry  from  the  fettcn  of  inetie  and 
muuietiua  in  which  it  had  luuped  from  the  days  at  Malheibe. 
In  Ibe  Odciftiiviniiitltsqiui  snd  elsewhere  he  revived  with  perfect 
grace  and  undersrAnding  the  rondeav  and  the  niianiiit,  and  like 
VictorHugoiB  iwOrioUiifci,  wrote  foiiIoji«i(pantHns)  after  the 
Malay  fashion.  He  published  in  1871  a  PilU  Iraiudttcrrificaliim 
fioMtaiii  in  upoiiiion  of  til  netdcat  methodi.  He  was  a  inaslet 
ol  delicate  satire,  and  lued  with  much  effect  the  difficult  humour 
ol  sheer  batho*,  happily  adapted  by  him  from  some  of  the  eady 
folk-songs.  He  has  sotnewlLit  rashly  been  compared  to  Heiac, 
whom  he  profooodly  admiiedi  but  if  he  lacked  the  supreme 
touch  of  geuiu),  he  remains  a  delightful  writer,  who  eierdsed  > 
wise  and  souud  influence  upon  the  art  of  hia  generation. 

Atnoog  bis  Dtbei  narks  may  be  mentioned  the  poems,  liyOa 
fnaritxtHt  (iS;i),  and  Trale-iix  ballaJu  jtyeiua  (1875)1  the 
pniie  tales,  Lu  Sal/imbaiiqiia  (1853)1  Bsjiiiaa  parisiaaut 
(lSj9)  and  Oniia  fteri^iia;  and  the  plays,  Lt  FaiUtcUm 
^Ariilopkam  (tSsi),  Cnntoire  (iSM),  and  Daiama  (1876). 

See  also  J.  Lemalcre,  La  CtMrmparaint  (tu^  serica,  iSS^); 
Saime-Beuve.  CiJB«t«j  ifa  Junrfi,  vdL  liv, ;  Maurice  SproocJi,  La 
ArSna  lilliraira  liSS^).  (C.) 

BANTAHi  or  Banian  (an  Arab  comiption,  borrowed  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Saasktit  tomi,  "  merchant "),  the  Fiaa 
Indica,  or  BcngaUnsis,  a  tree  of  the  fig  genus.  Th«  name 
wa*  originally  given  by  Europeans  to  a  particular  tree  on  the 

built  a  pagoda.  In  Calcutta  the  word  wu  once  generally  applied 
to  a  Dative  broker  or  head  derk  in  any  business  or  privtie  house, 
now  usually  known  as  sircar.  Bmyo,  a  coiruptlou  of  the  word 
coKUDiia  in  Bengal  generally,  la  usually  applied  to  the  native 
grain-^tealer.  Eat^y  writers  sometimes  use  the  term  generically 
for  all  Hindus  in  westeni  Iiu^  Bonym  was  long  Anglo-Indian 
for  an  undershirt,  in  allusion  to  the  body  garment  of  the  Hindus, 
especially  the.  Banyans. 

Banyan  dayj  la  a  nautical  slang  term.  In  the  British  navy 
there  were  formerly  two  days  in  each  week  on  which  meat  formed 
no  part  of  the  men's  rations.  Hiese  were  called  banyan  days, 
in  allu^on  to  the  vegetarian  diet  of  the  Hindu  merchanta. 
Banyoii  kosfiilal  also  became  a  slang  term  for  a  hospital  for 
animals,  in  reference  to  the  Hindu's  humanity  and  hb  ditiike 
of  taking  the  Kfe  of  any  jniTnal, 

UOBAB,  Adansnia  di[Uala  (natural  order  Bomiactatl  ,anittv> 
of  tropical  Africa,  one  of  ihe  largest  tn«s  known,  its  stem  reaching 
30  ft  in  diameter,  though  the  height  is  not  great.  Ithasatatgo 
woody  fruit,  containing  a  raudla^uiui  pulp,  with  >  jdeaiuit  cool 
^  b  which  the  seeds  are  buried.  The  bark  yieMs  ■  strong 
which  is  made  into  ropea  and  woven  into  doth.  Hie  wood 
is  very  light  and  soft,  and  the  trunka  of  living  trees  are  often 

Ijnnaeus  in  honour  of  Michel  Aduuon,  t  celebrated  French 
botanist  and  traveller. 

BAPHOMET,  the  inupnary  symbol  or  idol  whicb.  the  Suight* 
Templaia  wen  accused  of  worshipping  in  their  secret  rite*. 
The  term  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  MakatHl,  who  in 
•everal  medieval  Latin  poems  seems  to  be  called  by  this  Dame. 
J.  von  Haminer-Purge  taU,  in  his  Uyslcriuvi  Bafhi>rnli]  retanUim, 
S'i1.,and  Die  SiMd  da-  TtmpUr,  revived  the  old  charge  against 
the  Templars.  Hie  word,  according  to  his  interpretation,  sign> 
fies  the  baptism  ol  liMt,  or  of  fire,  and  is,  therefore,  connected 
with  the  impuritie*  i£  the  Gnostic  Ophites  (jjj.    AddUknd 
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evidence  of  this,  according  to  Hammer-Purgstall,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  architectural  decorations  of  the  Templars*  churches. 

An  elaborate  criticism  of  Hammer-Purgstall's  ar^ments  was  made 
In  the  Journal  des  Savans,  March  and  April  1819,  by  M.  Raynouard, 
a  well-known  defender  of  the  Templars.  (See  also  Hallam,  Middle 
AgeSf  c  L  note  15.) 

BAPTISM.  The  Gr.  wordis  Pavrurfiis  and  j^&irrurfia,  (both 
of  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament)  signify  "  ceremonial 
washing,"  from  the  verb  fiainl^cj,  the  shorter  form  piarria 
meaning  '*  dip  "  without  ritual  significance  (e.g.  the  finger  in 
water,  a  robe  in  blood).  That  a  ritual  waslung  away  of  sin 
characterized  other  religions  than  the  Christian,  the  Fathers  of 
the  church  were  aware,  and  Tcrtullian  notices,  in  his  tract  On 
Baptism  (ch.  v.),  that  the  votaries  of  Isis  and  Mithras  'were 
initiated  per  lavacrum,  "  through  a  font,"  and  that  in  the  Ludi 
Apollinares  el  EUusinii,  i.e.  the  mysteries  of  Apollo  and  Eleusis, 
men  were  baptized  {tinguntur,  Tcrtullian's  favourite  word  for 
baptism),  and,  what  is  more,  baptized,  as  they  presumed  to 
think,  "  unto  regeneration  and  exemption  from  the  guilt  of  their 
perjuries."  "  Among  the  ancients,"  he  adds,  "  anyone  who 
had  stained  himself  with  homicide  .went  in  search  of  waters 
that  could  purge  him  of  his  guilt." 

The  texts  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to  Christian  baptism, 
given  roughly  in  chronological  order,  are  the  following^— 

A.D.  55-60,  Rom.  vL  3,  4;  1  Cor.  i.  12-17,  vi.  11,  x.  1-4,  xii.  13, 
XV.  29;  Gal.  iii.  27. 

A  J).  60-65,  Col.  ii.  II,  12;  Eph.  iv.  5,  v.  26. 

A.D.  60-70,  Mark  x.  38,  39. 

Aj),  80-90,  Acts  i.  5,  ii.  38-41,  viii.  16,  17,  x.  44-48,  xix.  1-7, 
xxii.  16;  I  Pet.  iii.  20,  2i;.Hcb.  x.  22. 

A.D.  90-100,  John  iii.  3-8,  iii.  22,  iii.  26,  iv.  i,  a. 

Uncertain,  Matt  xxviii.  18-20;  Mark  xvi.  16.  . 

The  baptism  of  John  is  mentioned  in  the  following: — 

A.D.  60-70,  Mark  i.  i-ii. 

A.D.  80-90,  Matt  iii.  1-16.;  Luke  iii.  1-22,  vii.  29,  30;  Actsi.  32, 
X.  37,  xiii.  24,  xviii.  25,  xix.  3,  4. 

A.D.  90-100,  John  i.  25-33,  "'•  23,  t.  40. 

It  is  best  to  defer  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christian 
baptism  imtil  the  history  of  the  rite  in  the  centuries  whicK 
followed  has  been  sketched,  for  we  know  more  clearly  what 
baptism  became  after  the  year  100  than  what  it  was  before.  And 
that  method  on  which  a  great  scholar*  insisted  when  studying 
the  old  Persian  reUgion  is  doubly  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  baptism  and  the  cognate  institution,  the 
eucharist,  namely,  to  avoid  equally  "  the  narrowness  of  mind 
which  clings  to  matters  of  fact  without  rising  to  their  cause  and 
connecting  them  with  the  series  of  associated  phenomena,,  and 
the  wild  and  uncontrolled  ^rit  of  ccnnparison,  which,  by  com- 
paring everything,  confounds  everything." 

Our  earliest  detailed  accounts  of  baptism  are  in  the  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles  (c.90-120)  and  in  Justin  Martyr. 

The  Teaching  has  the  following:r~ 

I.  Now  concerning  baptism,  thus  baptize  ye:  having  spoken 
beforehand  all  these  things,  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  living  water. 

9.  But  if  thou  hast  not  living  water,  baptiase  into  other  water; 
if  thou  canst  not  in  cold,  in  warm. 

3.  But  if  thou  hast  not  either,  pour  water  upon  the  head 
thrice,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

4.  Now  before  the  baptism,  let  him  that  is  baptizing  and 
him  that  is  being  baptized  fast,  and  any  others  who  can;  but 
thou  biddest  him  who  is  being  baptized  to  fast  one  or  two  days 
before. 

The  "  things  spoken  beforehand  "  are  the  moral  precepts  known 
as  the  two  ways,  the  one  of  life  and  the  other  of  death,  with  which 
the  tract  begins.  This  body  of  moral  teaching  is  older  than  the 
rest  of  the  tract,  and  may  go  back  to  the  year  a J>.  80.  - 

Justin  thus  describes  the  rite  in  ch.  bd.  of  his  first  Apology, 
{c.  140): — 

<  Tames  Danmesteter,  in  "  Introd.  to  the  Vendidad."  in  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East 


"  I  win  also  relate  the  manner  in  whidi  we  dedicated  ourselvea 
to  God  when  we  had  been  made  new  through  Christ  As  many 
as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  what  we  teach  and  say  is  true, 
and  undertake  to  be  able  to  live  accordingly,  are  instructed  to 
pray  and  entreat  God  with  fasting,  for  the  remission  of  their 
sins  that  are  past,  we  praying  and  fasting  with  them.  Then  they 
are  brought  by  us  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  were  ourselves  regenerated.  For 
in  the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then  receive 
the  washing  with  water." 

In  the  sequel  Justin  adds: — 

"  There  is  pronoimced  over  him  who  chooses  to  be  bom  again, 
and  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  the  universe,  he  who  leads  to  the  laver  the  person  that  is  to 
be  washed  calling  Him  by  this  name  alone.  For  no  one  can  utter 
the  name  of  the  ineffable  God,  and  this  washing  is  called  lUumina* 
tlon  (Gr.  ^ximffiibs),  because  they  who  learn  these  things  are 
illuminated  in  their  understandings.  And  in  the  name  of  Jcsua 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  I^ilate,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  through  the  prophets  foretold  all  things 
about  Jesus,  he  who  is  illuminated  is  washed." 

In  ^  xiv.  of  the  dialogue  with  Tiypho,  Justin  asserts,  as 
against  Jewish  rites  of  ablution,  that  Christian  baptism  aloM 
can  purify  those  who  have  repented.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  th» 
"water  of  life.  But  the  cisterns  which  you  have  dug  for  yourselves 
are  broken  and  profitless  to  you.  For  what  is  the  use  of  that 
baptism  which  cleanses  the  flesh  and  body  alone?  Baptise 
the  soul  from  wrath,  fr(mi  envy  and  from  hatred;  and,  lot 
the  body  is  pure." 

In  ch.  xliii.  of  the  same  dialogue  Justin  remarks  that  "  those 
who  have  approached  God  through  Jesus  Christ  have  received 
a  circumcision,  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  after  the  manner  of 
Enoch." 

In  after  ages  baptism  was  regularly  called  illumination.  Late 
in  the  2nd  century  TertuUian  describes  the  rite  of  baptisnt  in 
his  treatise  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  thus: 

1.  The  flesh  is  washe^,  that  the  soul  may  be  freed  from  stain. 

2.  Jhe  flesh  is  anoint^,  that  the  soul  may  be  consecrated. 

3.  The  flesh  is  sealed  (s.e.  signed  with  the  cross),  that  the  soul 
also  may  be  protected. 

4.  The  fle^  is  overshadowed  with  imposition  of  hands,  that 
the  soul  also  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spirit 

5.  The  flesh  feeds  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the 
soul  also  may  be  filled  and  sated  with  God. 

6.  He  also  mentions  elsewhere  that  the  neophytes,  after 
baptism,  were  given  a  draught  of  milk  and  honey.  (The  candi- 
date for  baptism,  we  further  learn  from  his  .tract  On  Baptism; 
prepared  himself  by  prayer,  fasting  and  keeping  of  vigils.) 

Before  stepping  into  the  font,  which  both  sexes  did  quite  naked,> 
the  neof^ytes  had  to  renounce  the  devil,  his  pomps  and  angels. 
Baptisms  were  usually  conferred  at  Easter  and  in  the  season  of 
Pentecost  which  ensued,  and  by  the  bishop  or  by^i»iests  and 
deacons  commissioned  by  him. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  rite  in  TertuUian,  and  they 
reappear  in  the  4th  century  in  the  rites  of  all  the  orthodox 
churches  of  East  and  West;  TertuUian  testifies  that  tta 
Mardonites  observed  the  particulats  numbered  one  to  six,  whicb 
must  therefore  go  back  at  least  to  the  year  1 50.  About  the  year 
300,  those  desirous  of  being  baptized  were  (a)  admitted  to  th« 
catechumenate,  giving  in  their  names  to  the  bishop.  (6)  They 
were  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  and  prepared,  as  to-day  in  the 
western  churches  the  young  are  prepared  -for  confirmatioii. 
The  catechetic  course  included  instruction  in  monotheism,  fs 
the  foUy  of  polytheism,  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation, 
&C.  (c)  They  were  again  and  again  exordxed,  in  order  to  rid 
them  of  the  lingering  taint  of  the  worship  of  densoos.  (d)  Some 
days  or  even  weeks  beforehand  they  had  the  creed  redted  ta 
them.  They  might  not  write  it  down,  but  learned  it  by  hctrt 
and  had  to  repeat  it  just  before  baptism.  This  rite  was  caUed 
in  the  West  the  traditio  and  redditio  of  the  symbol.  The  Lordli 
Prayer  was  communicated  wilh  similar  solemnity  in  the  Weil 
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them;  Pope  NicboUu,  however  (£58-867),  in  the  Responso  ad 
fmsnlUi  Butgarorumf  allowed  baptism  to  be  valid  lantum  in 
HtfMMM  Ckristi,  as  in  the  Acts.  Basil,  in  his  work  On  the  Holy 
Spirit  jnst  mentioned,  condemns  "  baptism  into  the  Lord 
alone  "  as  insufficient.  Baptism  **  into  the  death  of  Christ  "  is 
9f ten  q>ecified  by  the  Armenian  fathers  as  that  which  alone  was 
essentiai 

Ursinus,  an  African  monk  (in  Gennad.  de  Scr.  Ecd.  xzvii.)» 
Hilary  {it  Synodis^  Izxxv.),  the  synod  of  Nemours  (aj>.  1284), 
also  asserted  that  baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ  ak>ne  was 
valid.  The  formula  of  Rome  is,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name 
of  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit"  In  the  East, "  so-and-so, 
the  servant  of  God,  is  baptized,"  &c  The  Greeks  add  Amtn  after 
each  person,  and  conclude  with  the  words,  "  Now  and  ever  and 
to  aeons  of  aeons,  amen." 

We  first  find  in  Tertullian  trine  immersion  explained  from  the 
triple  invocation.  Nam  nec'semel^  sed  ter,  ad  singula  nomina  in 
personas  singulas  tinguimuri  "  Not  <mce,  but  thrice,  for  the 
several  nam9,*into  the  several  persons,  are  we  dipped  "  {adv. 
Prax.  xzvi.).  And  Jerome  says:  **  We  are  thrice  plunged,  that 
the  one  sacrament  of  the  Trinity  may  be  shown  forth."  0^  the 
other  hand,  in  numerous  fathers  of  East  and  West,  e.g.  Leo  of 
Rome,  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theophylactus,  Cyril  of 
Jerxsalem  and  others,  trine  immersion  was  r^arded  as  being 
symbolic  of  the  three  days'  entombment  of  Christ;  and  in  JJie 
Armenian  baptismal  rubric  this  interpretation  is  enjoined,  afi 
also  in  an  q>istle  of  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  addressed  to  the 
Armenians  (c.  330).  In  Armenian  writers  this  interpretation  is 
further  associated  with  the  idea  of  baptism  into  the  death  of 
Christ. 

Trine  immersion  then,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  Basil  confesses 
his  ignorance,  must  be  older  than  either  of  the  rival  eiqtlanations. 
These  are  cleariy  aetiological,  and  invented  to  ea^lain  an  existing 
custom,  which  the  church  had  adopted  from  its  pagan,  medium. 
For  pagan  lustrations  were  normally  threefold;  thus  Virgil 
writes  {Aen.  vL  22g):  Ter  socios  pura  circumlulU  unda.  Ovid 
(iitt.  viL  189  and  Fasti,  iv.  315),  Persius  (ii.  x6)  and  Horace 
{Ep.  L  I.  37)  similarly  ^>eak  of  trine  lustrations;  and  on  the 
last  mentioned  passage  the  scholiast  Aero  remarks:  "  He  uses 
the  words  tkrite  purdy,  because  people  in  expiating  their  sins, 
plunge  themselves  in  thrice."  Such  examines  of  the  ancient 
usage  encounter  us  everywhere  in  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity. 

6.  Agt  «/  Baptism. — In  the  oldest  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian 
and  other  rites  of  baptism,  a  service  of  giving  a  Christian  (t.«. 
non^iag^)  name,  or  of  seaUng  a  child  on  its  eighth  day,  is  fotmd. 
According  to  it  the  priest,  either  at  the  door  of  the  church  or  at 
the  home,  blessed  the  infant,  sealed  it  (this  not  in  Armenia)  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  cm  its  forehead,  and  prayed  that  in  due 
season  (h  xaifx^  tiiOkrif)  or  at  the  proper  time  (Armenian)  it 
may  enter  the  holy  Catholic  church.  This  rite  announces  itself 
as  the  analogue  of  Christ's  drcumdsion. 

On  the  fortieth  day  from  birth  another  rite  is  prescribed,  of 
(kurckiHg  the  child,  which  is  now  taken  into  the  church  with  its- 
mother.  Both  are  blessed  by  the  clergy,  whose  petition  now  is 
that  God  "  may  preserve  this  child  and  cause  him  to  grow  up  by 
the  nnseen  grace  of  His  power  and  made  him  worthy  in  due  season 
of  the  washing  of  baptism."  As  the  first  rite  corresponds  to  the 
drcumdsion  and  naming  of  Jesus,  so  does  the  second  to  His 
presentation  in  the  temple.  These  two  rites  really  begin  the 
catechumenate  or  period  of  lnstructi<»  in  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  the  church.  It  depended  on  the  individual  how  long  he  would 
wait  for  initiation.  Whenever  he  felt  inclined,  he  gave  in  his 
name  ais  a  candidate.  This  was  usually  done  at  the  begiiming  of 
Lent  The  bishop  and  clergy  next  yxa  mined  the  candidates  one 
by  one,.and  Mcertained  from  their  nrighhours  whether  they  had 
led  such  exemplary  lives  as  to  be  worthy  of  admission.  In  case 
of  strangers  from  another  church  certificates  of  character  had 
to  be  produced.  If  a  man  seemed  unworthy,  the  bishop  dis- 
miued  him  until  another  occasion,  when  he  night  be  worthier; 
but  if  all  was  satisfactory  he  was  admitted,  in  the  West  as  a 
competens  or  asker,  in  the  East  as  a  ^Hon^SfUPos,  i.e.  one  in 
course  of  being  illumined.  Usually  two  sponsors  made  tbcnudvci 


responsible  for  the  past  life  of  the  candidate  and  for  the  sincerity 
of  his  faith  and  repentance.  The  essential  thing  was  that  a  man 
should  come  to  baptism  of  his  own  free  will  and  not  under 
compulsion  oc  from.bope  of  gain.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  {op.  cii.) 
dedares  that  the  grace  of  the  spirit  is  given  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  and  entreaties  for  it,  and  that  even  a  font  is  not  needful, 
but  only  the  wish  and  desire  for  grace.  Tertullian,  however,  in 
his  work  On  Baptism,  holds  that  even  that  is  not  always  enough. 
Some  g^rU  and  boys  at  Carthage  had  asked  to  be  baptized,  and 
there  were  some  who  urged  the  granting  of  their  request  on  the 
score  that  Christ  said:  "  Forbid  them  not  to  come  imto  Me " 
(Matt  xix.  14),  and:  "To  each  that  asketh  thee  give  "  (Luke  vi. 
30) .  Tertullian  replies  that "  We  must  beware  of  giving  the  htAy 
thing  to  dogs  and  of  casting  peads  before  swine."  He  dtes 
xTlm.v.  22:  "  Lay  not  on  thy  hands  hastily,  l^  thou  share  in 
another's  sins."  He  denies  that  the  precedents  of  the  eunuch 
baptized  by  Philip  or  of  Paul  baptized,  without  hesitation  by 
Simon  (to  which  the  other  party  appealed)  were  relevant  He 
dwells  on  the  risk  run  by  the  sponsors,  in  case  the  candidates  for 
whose  purity  they  went  bail  should  fall  into  sin.  It  is  more 
eqiedient,  he  concludes,  to  delay  baptism.  Why  should  persons 
still  in  the  age  of  innocence  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  baptized  and  win 
remission  of  sins?  Let  people  first  learn  to  fed  their  need  of 
salvation,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  giving  it  only  to  those  who 
really  want  it  Especially  let  the  unmarried  postpone  it  The 
risks  of  the  age  of  puberty  arc  extreme.  Let  peofde  have  married 
or  be  anyhow  steeled  in  continence  before  they  are  admitted  to 
bapjtism.  It  would  appear  from  the  homi£es  of  Aphraates 
{c.  340)  that  in  the  Syriac  church  also  it  was  usual  to  renounce 
the  married  relation  after  baptism.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his 
Catecheses;  insists  on  "  the  longing  for  the  heavenly  polity,  on 
the  goodly  resolution  and  attendant  hope  *'  of  the  catechumen 
{Fro.  Cat.  ch.  L).  If  the  resolution  be  not  genuine,  the  bodily 
washing,  he  sa3rs,  profits  nothing.  "  God  a^  for  nothing  else 
except  a  goodly  determination.  Say  not:  How  can  my  ^ns  be 
wiped  out?  I  tell  thee,  by  willing,  by  believing  "  (ch.  viii.). 
So  again  {CaL  I.  ch.  ilL)  "  God  gives  not  his  holy  treasures  to  the 
dogs;  but  where  he  sees  the  goodly  determination,  there  he 
bestows  the  seed  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Those  then  who  would 
recdve  the  spiritual  savipg  seal  have  need  of  a  determination 
and  will  of  their  own.  .  .  .  Grace  has  need  of  faith  on  our  part" 
In  Jerusalem,  therdore,  whither  believers  flocked  from  all  over 
Christendom  to  be  buried,  the  offidal  point  of  view  as  late  as 
AJ>.  350  was  entiidy  that  of  TertuUian.  Tertullian's  scruples 
Were  not  long  respected  in  Carthage,  for  in  Cyprian's  worka 
(c  250.)  we  already  hear  of  new-bom  infants  being  baptized.  In 
the  same  region  of  Africa,  however,  Monica  would  not  let  her  son 
Augustine  be  baptized  in  boyhood,  though  he  damoured  to  be. 
She  was  a  conservative.  In  the  Greek  world  thirty  was  a  usual 
age  in  the  4th  century  for  persons  to  be  baptized,  in  imitation  of 
Christ  It  is  still  the  age  preferred  by  the  Baptists  of  Armenia. 
But  it  was  often  delayed  until  the  deathbed,  for  the  primitive 
idea  that  mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  sins  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  unforgivable,  still  influenced  men,  and 
survived  among  the  Cathars  up  to  the  14th  century.  The  fathers, 
however,  of  the  4th  century  emphasized  already  the  danger  of 
dderring  the  rite  until  men  fall  into  mortal  sickness,  when  they 
may  be  unconsdous  or  paralysed  or  otherwise  unable  to  profess 
their  faith  and  repentance,  or  to  swallow  the  viaticum.  Gregory 
Theologus  therefore  (c.  340)  suggests  the  age  of  three  years  as 
suitable  for  baptism,  because  by  then  a  child  is  old  enough,  if  not 
to  imderstand  the  questions  put  to  him,  at  any  rate  to  speak  and 
make  the  necessary  re^Mnses.  Gregory  sanctions  the  baptism 
of  infants  only  where  there  is  imminent  danger  of  death.  "  It 
is  better  that  they  shouki  be  sanctified  without  their  own  sense 
of  it  than  that  they  pass  away  unsealed  and  uninitiated."  And 
he 'justifies  his  view  by  this,  that  drcumdsion,  which  foreshadowed 
th&  Christian  seal  {o^payls),  was  imposed  on  the  eighth  day  on 
those  who  as  yet  had  no  use  of  reason.  He  also  urges  the  analogue 
of  "  the  anointing  of  the  doorposts,  which  preserved  the  first-bom 
by  things  that  have  no  sense."  On  such  grounds  was  justified 
the  transition  of  a  baptism  which  began  as  a  spontaneous  act  of 
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tetf-conaecration  into  an  opus  operatum.  How  long  after  tlifa  It 
was  before  infant  baptism  became  nonnal  inside  the  Byzantine 
church,  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  it  was  natural  that  mothers 
should  insist  on  thai  diildren  being  liberated,  from  Satan  and 
safeguarded  from  demons  as  soon  as  might  be.  Hie  change  came 
more  quidcfy  in  Latin  than  in  Greek.  Qiri^tendom,  and  very 
slowly  tnd^  in  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churdies.  Augus- 
tine's insistence  on  original  sin,  a  doctrine  never  quite  accqpted 
in  his  sense  in  the  iBast,  hurried  on  the  diangfe; 

7.  ConfirmaHon.—la  the  West,  hoWever,  the  sacrament  has 
been  saved  from  becoming  merdy  magical  by  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion or  of  reception  of  the  Spirit  being  separated  from  the  baptism 
of  regeneration  and  reserved  for  an  adult  age;  The  English 
church  omfirms  at  fifteen  or  sixteen;  the  Rotaian  rather  earlior. 
The  catechetk  course,  which  formeriy  preceded  the  complete  rite, 
now  intervenes  between  its  two  halves;  and  the  sponsors  Who 
formerly  attested  the  worthiness  of  the  candidate  and  received 
him  up  as  anadochi  out  of  the  font,  have  become  god-parents, 
who  take  the  baptismal  vows  vicariously  for  infants  who  cannot 
answer  for  them^ves.  In  the  £ast,on  the  contrary ,the  complete 
rite  is  ttad  over  the  child,  who  is  thus  confirmed  from  the  first 
The  Roman  church  already  foreshadowed  the  change  and  gave  a 
peculiar  salience  to  confirmation  as  eariy  as  the  $tA  century, 
when  it  decreed  that  persons  already  baptized  by  heretics,  but 
reverting  to  the  church  should  not  be  baptized  over  again,  but 
only  have  hands  laid  on  them.  It  was  otherwise  in  Africa  and 
the  East.  Here  they  insisted  in  such  cases  on  a  repetition  of  the 
entire  rite,  baptism  and  confirmation  together.  The  Cathars 
(g.v.)  of  the  middle  ages  discarded  water  baptism  altogether  as 
being  a  Jewish  rite,  but  retained. the  laying  on  of  hands  with 
the  tradiUo  precis  a*  sufficient  initiation.  This  they  called  the 
spiritual  baptism,  and  interpreted  Matt  xxviii.  19,  as  a  command 
to  practise  it,  aiM  tu>t  water  baptism. 

8.  DisdpHna  arcani. — ^Tbe  communication  to  the  candidates 
of  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  was  a  solenm  rite.    Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  urges  them  to 
learn  the  Creed  by  heart,  but  not  write  it  down.    On  no  account 
must  th^  divulge  it  to  unbaptized  persons.    The  same  rule 
already  meets  us  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  before  the  year  300. 
In  time  this  rule  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the  Disciplina  arcani. 
Following  the  fashion  of  the  pagan  mysteries  in  which  men  were 
only  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  sacred  objects  after  minute 
ttasUations  and  scrupulous  purifications,   Christian   teachers 
came  to  represent  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  and  Lord's  Supper 
as  mysteries  to  be  guarded  in  silence  and  never  divulged  either 
to  the  unbaptized  or  to  the  pagans.    And  yet  Justin  Martyr, 
TertuUian  and  other  apdogists  of  the  2nd  century  had  found 
nothing  to  conceal  from  the  eye  and  ear  of  pagan  emperors  and 
their  ministers.    In  the  3rd  century  this  love  of  mystification 
reached  the  pitch  of  hiding  even  the  gospels  from  the  unclean 
eyes  of  pagans.    Probably  Mgr.  Pierre  BattifoP  is  correct  in 
si^posing  that  the  Disciplina  arcani  was  more  or  less  of  a  make- 
believe,  a  bit  of  belletristic  trifling  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
rhetorical  Fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.    It  is  in  them 
that  the  atmosphere  of  ni^tery  attains  a  maximum  of  intensity. 
They  clesriy  fdt  themselves  called  upon  to  out-trump  the  pagan 
Mystae.    Yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  men  and  women  should 
9end  years,  even  idiole  lives,  as  catechimiens  within  the  pale  of 
the  church,  and  really  remain  ignorant  all  the  time  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Epidesis  used  in  baptism,  of  the  Creed,  and  above  all  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.    Wherever  the  Disciplina  arcani^  i.e.  the 
obligation  to  keep  secret  the  formula  of  the  threefold  name,  the 
creed  based  on  it  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  was  taken  seriously,  it 
was  akin  to  the  scruple  which  exists  everywhere  among  primitive 
rdigionists  against  revealing  to  the  profane  the  knowledge  of  d 
powerful  name  or  magic  formula.    The  name  of  a  deity  was  of  ten 
kept  secret  and  not  allowed  to  be  written  down,as  among  the  Jews. 

9.  Regeneration. — ^The  idea  of  r^ennation  seldom  occurs  in 

the  New  Testament,  and  perlu^s  not  at  all  in  connexion  with 

baptism;  for  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  John  ui.  3-8, 

the  words  "  of  water  and  "  in  v.  5  offend  the  context,  spiritual 
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re-birtlf  atone  betegiBsbted  upon  in  rr.  3, 6, 7  and  8;  moreover^ 
Justin  Martsrr,  who  dtes  v.  5,  seems  to  omit  them.  Nor  is  theM 
any  mention  Of  water  in  di.  i  13,  where,  according  to  the  oldest 
text,  Christ  is  represented  as  having  been  bom  or  begotten  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  wiU  of  thd  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God. 

In  I  Pet  i.  3,  it  is  said  of  die.sahkts  that  God  the  Father 
begat  them  anew  unto  a  fiving  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  and  hi  v.  33  that  they  have  been  begotten  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  inoomiptlble  throu^  the  word  of  God. 
But  here  again  it  is  not  dear  that  the  writer  has  in  view  water 
baptism  or  any  rite  at  all  as  the  means  and  occasion  of  regenera* 
tion.  In  the  conversation  with  Nioodennis  we  seem  to  overhear 
a  protest  against  the  growing  tendency  of  the  last  ywts  of  the 
zst  century  to  substitute  formal  sacraments  for  the  free  afflatus 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  "crib,  cabin  and  confine"  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  passage  iHiere  re4)irth  is  best  put  forward  in  connexion 
with  b^tism  is  Luke  in.  as,  where  andent  texts,  induding  the 
Gospel  ojf  the  Hebrems,  read,  **  Thou  art  my  bdoved  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  Thee."  Ihese  words  were  taken  in  the  sense 
that  Jesus  was  then  re-bom  of  the  Spirit  an  adoptive  Son  of  God 
and  Messiah;  and  with  this  reading  is  bound  up  the  entire 
adoptionist  school  of  Christology.  It  apparently  underlies  the 
symbolizing  of  Christ  as  a  fish  in  the  art  of  the  catacombs,  and 
in  the  literature  of  the  and  century.  TertuUian  prefacW  with 
this  idea  his  work  on  baptism.  Nos  piscicnli  senmditm  IX6TN 
nostrum  Jesum  Christum  in  aqua  nascimur.  **  We  little  fishes, 
after  theexampleof  our  Pish  Jesus  Christ,  tat  bom  in  the  water." 
So  about  the  year  440  the  Gaulish  poet  Orientios  wrote  of 
Christ;  Piscis  natus  aquis,  auctor  hapiismatis  ipse  est  **  A  fisb 
bom  of  the  waters  is  himsdf  originator  of  baptism." 

But  before  his  time  and  within  a  himdred  years  of  TertuUian 
this  symbolism  in  its  original  significance  had  become'Jicretical, 
and  the  orthodox  were  dirown  back  on  another  explanation  of  it 
This  was  that  the  word  IXOTZ  is  made  up  of  the  letters  whidi 
begin  the  Greek  words  mtiming  "  Jesus  Christ,  ^n  of  God, 
Saviour."  An  entire  mythdogy  aoon  grew  up  around  the  idea 
of  re-birth.  The  font  was  viewed  as  the  womb  of  the  virgin 
mother  church,  who  was  in  some  congregations,  for  examine,  in 
the  eariy  churches  of  Gaul,  no  abstraction,  but  a  divine  aeon 
watching  over  and  sympathizing  with  the  ddldren  of  her  womb» 
the  redpient  even  of  hymns  of  praise  and  humble  8upplicatioas4 
Other  mythoplastic  growths  succeeded,  one  of  which  must  be 
noticed.  The  sponsors  or  anadochi,  who,  after  the  introduction 
of  infant  baptism  came  to  be  caUed  god-fathers  and  god-mothers, 
were  really  in  a  spiritual  relation  to  the  children  they  took  up 
out  of  the  font  lliis  relation  was  soon  by  the  canonists  identified 
with  the  blood-tie  which  connects  real  parents  with  their  off- 
ering, and  the  coroUaiy  drawn  that  children,  who  in  baptism 
had.  the  same  god-parent,  were  real  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
mi^t  not  many  dther  each  the  other  or  real  children  of  the 
said  god-parent  The  reformed  diurches  have  set  a^de  this 
fiction,  but  in  the  Lathi  and  Eastern  diurches  it  has  created  a 
distinct  and  very  powerful  marriage  iaboo. 

10.  Relation  to  Repentance. — Baptism  justified  the  believer, 
that  is  to  say,  constituted  him  a  saint  whose  past  sins  were 
abolished.  Sin  ftfter  baptism  exduded  the  sinner  afresh  from 
the  divine  grace  and  from  the  sacraments.  He  feU  bade  into 
the  status  of  a  catechumen,  and  it  was  much  discussed  from  the 
and  century  onwards  whether  he  could  be  restored  to  the  church 
at  all,  and,  if  so,  how.  A  rite  was  devised,  caUed  exhomologesiSf 
by  which,  after  a  fresh  term  of  repentance,  marked  by  austerities 
more  strict  than  any  Trappist  monk  imposes  on  himself  to-day, 
the  persons  lapsed  from  grace  could  re-enter  the  church.  In 
effect  this  rite  was  a  repetition  of  baptism,  the  water  of  the  font 
alone  being  omitted.  Such  restoration  could  in  the  eariier  diurch 
only  be  effected  once.  A  second  lapse  from  the  state  of  grace 
entailed  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  sacraments,  the  means  of 
salvation.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  the  terror  of  post- 
baptismal  sin  and  thefact  that  only  one  restoration  was  aUowable 
influenced  many  as  late  as  the  4th  century  to  remain  catechumens 
aU  their  lives,  and,  like  Constantino,  to  receive  baptism  on  the 
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deathbed  alone.    The  same  scni]^  endured  amoag  the  medieval 
Cathars.    (See  Penance  and  Novatunus.) 

11.  Baptism  for  the  Deo^.— Paul,  in  x  Cor.  zv^  29,  glances 
at  this  as  an  established  practice  familiar  to  those  ^hom  he 
addresses.  Three  explanations  are  possible:  (i)  The  saints 
before  they  were  quickened  or  made  alive  together  with  Christ, 
were  dead  through  their  trespasses  and  sins»  In  baptism  they 
were  buried  with  Christ  and  rose,  like  Him,  from  the  dead.  We 
can,  therefore,  paraphrase  v.  39  thus: "  Else  what  shall  th^r  do 
idiich  are  baptized  for  their  dead  selves  ?"  &d.  It  is  in  behalf  of 
his  own  sinful,  ix.  dead  sdf,  that  the  sinner  is  baptized  and 
receives  eternal  life.  (2)  Qmtact  with  the  dead  entailed  a 
pollution  whidi  lasted  at  least  a  day  and  must  be  washed  away 

'  by  ablutions,  before  a  man  is  re-admitted  to  religious  cult.  This 
was  the  rule  among  the  Jews.  Is  it  possible  that  the  words  "  for 
the  dead  "  signify  "  because  of  contact  with  the  dead  "  ?  (3) 
Both  these  explanations  are  forced,  and  it  is  more  probaUe 
that  by  a  make-believe  commoa  in  aU  religions,  and  not  un- 
known in  the  eadiest  church,  the  sins  of  dead  relatives,  about 
whose  salvation  their  survivors  were  anxious,  were  transferred 
into  living  persons,  who  assumed  for  the  nonce  their  names 
and  were  baptized  in  their  behalf,  so  in  vicarious  wise  rendering 
it  possible  for  the  sins  of  the  dead  to  be  washed  away.  The 
Mormons  have  this  rite.  The  idea  of  transferring  sin  into 
another  man  or  into  an  animal,  and  so  gettmg  it  purged  through 
him  or  it,  was  widespread  in  the  age  of  Paul  and  long  afterwards. 
Chrysostom  says  th^t  the  substitutes  were  put  into  the  beds  of 
the  deceased,  and  assuming  the  voice  of  the  dead  asked  for 
baptism  and  remission  of  sins.  TertuUian  and  others  attest  this 
custom  among  the  followers  of  Cerinthus  and  Mardon. 

12.  Use  of  the  Name. — ^In  Acts  iv.  7,  the  rulers  and  priests 
of  the  Jews  summon  Peter  and  inquire  by  what  power  or  in 
what  name  he  has  healed  the  lame.  Here  a  bdief  is  assumed 
whidi  pervades  andent  magic  and  religion.  Only  so  far  as  we 
can  get  away  from  the  modem  view  that  a  person's  name  is 
a  trifling  accident,  and  breathe  the  atmosphere  which  broods 
ever  andoit  rdigions,  can  we  understand  the  use  of  the  name  in 
baptisms,  exordsms,  prayers,  purifications  and  consecrations. 
For  a  name  carried  with  it,  for  those  who  were  so  blessed  as  to 
be  acquainted  with  it,  whatever  power  and  influence  its  owner 
wielded  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or  under  the  earth.  A  vow  or 
pnyer  formulated  in  or  through  a  certain  name  was  fraught 
with  the  prestige  of  him  whose  name  it  was.  Thus  the  psalmist 
addressing  Jehovah  cries  (Ps.  liv.  i) :  ''  Save  me,  O  God,  by 
Thy  name,  and  judge  me  in  Thy  might."  And  in  Acts  iii.  16, 
it  is  the  name  itself  which  renders  strong  and  whole  the  man 
who  believed  therein.  In  Acts  xviii.  15,  the  Jews  assail  Paul 
because  he  has  trusted  and  appealed  to  the  name  of  a  Messiah 
whom  they  regard  as  an  overthrower  of  the  law;  for  Paul 
believed  that  God  had  invested  Jesus  with  a  name  above  all 
names,  potent  to  constrain  and  overcome  all  lesser  powers,  good 
or  evil,  in  heaven  or  earth  or  under  earth.  Baptism  then  In  the 
name  or  through  the  name  or  into  the  name  of  Christ  placed 
the  believer  under  the  influence  and  tutelage  of  Christ's  person- 
ality, as  before  he  was  in  popular  estimation  under  the,injQuence 
of  stars  and  horoscope.  Nay,  more,  it  imported  that  personality 
into  him,  making  him  a  limb  or  member  of  Christ's  body,  and 
immortal  as  Christ  was  immortal.  Neariy  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  name  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  become  more 
intelligible  if  it  be  rendered  personality.  In  Rev.  xi.  13,  the 
revisers  are  obliged  to  render  it  by  persons,  and  should  equally 
have  done  so  in  iii.  4:  "  Thou  hast  a  few  names  (Le.  persons) 
in  Sardis.  which  did  not  defile  thdr  garments."  (See  Con- 
secration.) 

13.  Orig^n  of  Christian  Baptism.— VJhen  it  is  asked,  Was  this 
a  continuance  of  the  baptism  of  John  or  was  it  merdy  the  baptism 
of  proselytes? — a  distinction  is  implied  between  the  two  latter 
which  was  not  always  real.  In  relation  to  the  publicans  and 
soldiers  who,  smitten  with  remorse,  sought  out  John  in  the 
wilderness,  his  baptism  was  a  purification  from  their  past  and 
so  far  identical  with  the  prosdyte's  bath;  but  so  far  as  it  raised 
them  up  to  be  children  unto  Abraham  and  filled  them  with  the 


Messianic- hos>e,  it  advanced  them  ftirther  than  that  bath  could 
do,  and  assured  them  of  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  soon  to 
be  established — this,  without  imposing  drcumdsion  on  them; 
for  the  ordinary  prosdyte  was  drcumdsed  as  wdl  as  baptized. 
For  the  Jews,  however,  who  came  to  John,  his  baptism  could 
not  have  the  significance  of  the  prosdyte's  baptism,  but  rather 
accorded  with  another  baptism  imdergone  by  Jews  who  wished 
to  consecrate  thdr  lives  by  stricter  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 
So  Epiotetus  remarks  that  he  only  really  understands  Judaism 
who  knows  "  the  baptized  Jew "  {t6p  0t^aiinhov).  We 
gather  from  Acts  xiz.  4,  that  John  had  merely  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  coming  Messiah,  without  identifying  him  with 
Jesus  of  Nazaretii.  The  apostolic  age  supplied  this  identification, 
and  the  normal  use  during  it  seems  to  have  been  "  into  Christ 
Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "of  Jesus 
Christ "  simply,  or  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (^rist."  Paul  expldns 
these  formulas  as  bdng  equivalent  to  "  into  the  death  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  as  if  the  faithful  were  in  the  rite  rdsed  from  death  into 
everlasting  life.  The  likeness  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  with 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  ensured  a  real  union  with  him 
of  the  believer  who  underwent  the  ceremony,  according  to  the 
well-known  prindple  in  sacris  simtdata  pro  veris  acdpi. 

But  opinion  was  still  fluid  about  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age, 
espeddly  as  to  its  connexion  with  die  descent  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  falls  on  the  disdples  and  others  at  Pentecost  without 
any  baptism  at  all,  and  Paul  alone  of  the  apostles  was  baptized. 
So  far  was  the  afflatus  of  the  Spirit  from  bdng  conditioned  by 
the  rite,  that  in  Acts  x.  44  ff.,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  first 
poured  out  upon  the  Gentiles  who  heard  the  word  preached 
so  that  they  q>oke  with  tongues,  and  it  was  only  after  these 
manifestations  that  they  were  baptized  with  water  in  the  namfr 
of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  instance  of  Peter.  We  can  divine  from 
this  passage  why  Paul  was  so  eager  himsdf  to.prcadi  the  word, 
and  Idt  it  to  others  to  baptize. 

But  as  a  rule  the  repentant  underwent  baptism  in  tB^\tame 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  washed  away  thdr  sins  bdore  hands  were 
laid  upon  them  unto  reception  of  the  Spirit.  Apollos,  who  only 
knew  the  baptism  of  John  (Acts  xviii.  24),  needed  only  instruction 
in  the  prc^hetic  g^sis  at  the  hands  of  Prisdlla  and  Aquila  in 
order  to  become  a  full  disdple.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Acts  xix. 
1-7,  twdve  disdples,  for  such  they  were  already  accounted,  who 
had  been  baptized  into  John's  baptism,  i.e.  into  the  name  of  him 
that  should  follow  John,  but  had  not  even  heard  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  at  Paul's  instance  re-baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Tlien  Paul  himsdf  la3rs  hands  on  them  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  comes  upon  them,  so  that  they  speak  with  tongues  and 
prophecy.  Not  only  do  we  hear  of  these  varieties  of  practice^ 
but  also  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  together  with  prayer  as  a 
substantive  rite  tmconnected  with  b^tism.  The  seven  deacons 
were  so  ordained.  And  this  rite  of  laying  on  hands,  whidi  was 
in  antiquity  a  recognized  way  of  transmitting  the  occult  power 
or  virtue  of  one  man  into  another,  is  used  in  Acts  ix.  17,  by 
Ananias,  in  order  that  Paul  may  recover  his  sight  and  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Saul  and  Barnabas  equally  are  separated 
for  a  certain  missionary  work  by  impodtion  of  hands  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  are  so  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was 
also  a  way  of  healing  the  sick  (Acts  xxviii.  8),  and  as  such 
accompanied  by  anointing  with  oil  Qas.  v.  14).  The  Roman 
church  then  had  eariy  precedents  for  separating  confirmation 
from  baptism.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  the  t>rimitive  age 
confirmation  and  ordination  were  one  and  the  same  rite;  and 
so  they  continued  to  be  among  the  dissident  bdievers  of  the 
middle  ages,  who,  however,  often  dropped  the  water  rite  alto* 
gether.  (See  Catbass.)  More  than  one  sect  of  the  2nd  century 
rejected  water  baptism  on  the  ground  that  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  itsdf  makes  us  free,  and  that  extieraal  materid  washing 
of  a  perishable  body  cannot  contribute  to  the  illumination  of  the 
inner  man,  complete  without  it.  St  Paul  himsdf  recogniics 
(i  Cor.  vii.  14)  that  children,  one  of  whose  parents  only  is  a 
believer,  are  ipso  facto  not  tmdean,  but  holy.  Even  an  unbe« 
lleving  husband  or  wife  is  sanctified  by  a  bdieving  partner.  H 
we  remember  the  force  of  the  words  fryiot  hiyikJiu  (d.  i  Cor* 
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'L  f),  bece  used  of  ciyidimi  and  pavnMfl,  1%  MaBiO  how  far  off 
was  St  Paul  from  the  positions  of  Angustine. 

The  question  arises  whether  Jesus  Himself  instituted  baptism 
as  a  condi  tion  of  entry  into  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  fourth 
gospel  (iiL  aa,  and  iv.  i)  asserts  that  Jesus  Himself  baptized 
on  a  greater  scale  than  the  Baptist,  but  immediately^  adds  that 
Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,,  but  only  His  disciples,  as  if  the  writer 
felt  that  he  had  too  boldly  contradicted  the  Older  tradition  of 
the  other  gospels.  Nor  in  these  is  it  recorded  that  the  disciples 
baptized  during  their  Master's  lifetime;  indeed  the  very  contrary 
»  impUed.  There  remain  twotext^  in  which  the  injunction  to 
baptize  is  attributed  to  Jesus,  namely,  Mark  xvi.  16  and  Mait 
xzviii.  18-20.  Of  these  the  first  u  part  of  an  appendix  headed  "  of 
Ariston  the  dder  "  in  an  old  Armenian  codex,  and  taken  perhaps 
from  the  lost  compilations  of  Papias^  as  to  the  other  text,  it 
has  been  doubted  by  many  critics,  e.g.  Neander,  Hamack, 
Dr  Armitage  Robinson  and  James  Martineau,  whether  it  repre- 
sents a  real  utterance  of  Chrut  and  not  rather  the  h'turgical  usage 
of  the  region  in  which  the  first  gospel  was  compiled.  The 
circumstance,  unknown  to  these  critics  when  they  made  their 
conjectures,  that  Eusebius  Pamphili,  in  nearly  a  score  of  citations, 
substitutes  the  words  **  in  My  Name  "  for  the  words  "  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  renders  their  conjectures  superfluous.  Aphraates 
also  in  citing  the  verse  substitutes  "  and  they  shalT  believe  in 
Me  ** — a  paraphrase  of  "  in  My  Name."  The  first  gospel  thus 
falls  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

14.  Analogous  Rites  in  other  Religions  (see  also  Puuxication). 
'— llie  Fathers  themselves  were  the  first  to  recognize  that  "  the 
devil  too  had  his  sacraments,"  and  that  the  Eleusinian,  Isiac, 
Mithraic  and  other  mystae  used  baptism  in  their  rites  of  initiation. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Christians  borrowed  from 
these  or  from  any  Gentile  source  any  essential  features  of  their 
baptismal  rites.  Baptism  was  long  before  the  advent  of  Jesiis 
imposed  on  proselytes,  and  existed  inside  Judaism  itself. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  developed  ceremony  of  baptism, 
with  its  threefold  renunciation,  resembles  the  ceremony  of  Roman 
law  known  as  emancipatio,  by  which  the  patria  potestas  (or 
power  of  life  and  death  of  the  father  over  his  son)  was  ex- 
tinguished. Under  the  law  of  the  XIL  Tables  the  father  lost  it,  if 
he  three  times  sold  his  child.  This  suggested  a  regular  procedure* 
according  to  which  the  father  sold  his  son  thrice  into  mancipium, 
while  after  each  ^e  the  fictitious  vendee  enfranchized  the  son, 
by  manwnissio  vindicta^  ue.  by  laying  his  rod  {vindkta)  on  the 
slave  and  claiming  him  as  free  {Hndicatio  in  libert<Uem)»  Then 
the  owner  also  laid  his  rod  on  the  slave,  declaring  his  intention 
to  enfranchise  him,  and  the  praetor  by  his  addictor  confirmed 
the  owner's  declaration.  The  third  manumission  thus  gave  to 
the  son  and  slaVe  his  freedom.  It  is  possible  that  this  common 
ceremony  of  Roman  law  suggested  the  triple  abrenunciatio  of 
Satan.  Like  the  legal  ceremony,  baptism  freed  the  believer 
from  one  (Satan)  who,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  believer's  birth, 
had  power  of  death  over  him.  And  as  the  legal  manumission 
dissolved  a  son's  previous  agnatic  relationships,  so,  too,  the 
person  baptized  gave  up  fother  and  mother,  &c.,  and  became  one 
of  a  society  of  brethren  the  bond  between  whom  was  not  physical 
but  spiritual.  The  idea  of  adoption  in  baptism  as  a  son  and  heir 
of  God  was  almost  certainly  taken  by  Paul  from  Roman  law. 
^  The  ceremony  of  turning  to  the  west  three  times  with  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Evil  One,  then  to  the  east,  is  exactly  paralleled  in  a 
rite  of  purification  by  water  common  among  the  Malays  and 
describ^  by  Skeat  in  his  book  on  Malay  magic  If  the  Malay 
rite  is  not  derived  through  Mahommedanism  from  Christiam'ty, 
it  is  a  remaricable  example  of  how  shnilar  psychological  conditions 
can  produce  almost  identical  rites. 

The  idea  of  spiritual  re-birth,  so  soon  associated  with  baptism, 
^''as  of  wide  cxirrency  in  ancient  religions.  It  is  met  with  in  Philo 
of  Alexandria  and  was  famih'ar  to  the  Jews.  Thus  the  proselyte 
is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  resemble  a  cMd  and  must  bathe  in  the 
name  of  God.  The  Jordan  is  declared  in  2  Kings  v.  xo  to  be 
acleansing  medium,  and  Naaman's  cure  was  held  to  pre-figure 
Christian  baptism.    Jerome  relates  that  the  Jew  who  tatight  him 
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Hebrew  ooBimunicaled  to  Km  a  teacting^of  t&e  RabU  Bsradba^ 
that  the  inner  man  ^^ho  rises  np  in  us  at  the  fourteenth  year 
after  puberty  ii.e.  at  29)  is  better  than  the  man  who  is  bom  from 
the  mother's  womb. 

In  a  Paris  papyrus  edited  by  Albr.  Dietericfa  (Leipzig,  1Q03) 
under  the  title  of  Eine  Mitkradihtrgiet,  an  andent  mystic  describes 
his  re-birth  in  impressive  language.  In  a  prayer  addmscd  to 
"  First  birth  of  my  birth,  first  beginning  {or  principle)  of  my 
beginning,  first  spirit  of  the  sj^l  in  me,"  he  prays  **  to  be  restored 
to  his  deathless  birth  (geuesis),  albeit  he  is  let  and  hindered  by 
his  underlying  nature,  to  the  end  that  according  to  th«  pressing 
need  and  spur  of  his  longing  he  may  gaze  upon  the  deathlesii 
prindple  with  deathless  spMt,  through  the  deatUcss  water; 
through  the  solid  and  the  air;  that  he  may  be  re-bom  through 
reason  (or  idea),  that  he  may  be  consecrated,  and  the  holy  spirit 
breathe  in  him,  that  he  may  admire  the  holy  fire,  that  he  may 
behold  the  abyss  of  the  Orient,  dread  water,  and  that  he  may  be 
heard  of  the  quickening  and  circumambient  ether;  for  this  day  he 
is  about  to  gaze  on  the  revealed  reality  with  deathless  eyes;  a 
mortal  bora  of  mortal  womb,  he  has  be«i  enhanced  in  exceHence 
by  the  might  of  the  All-poWerful  and  by  the  right  hand  of  the 
Deathless  one,"  &c. 

This  is  but  one  spedttien  of  the  pious  ejaculations,  which  in  th^ 
first  centuries  were  rising  from  the  lips  of  thousands  of  mystae^  in 
EgS^t,  Ana  Minor,  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  re-birth  was 
in  the  ak;  It  was  the  very  keynote  of  aH  the  solemn  initiations 
and  mystics — Mythraic;  Orphic,  Elenanianr^through  whidi  re- 
pentant pfigans  secured  pardon  and  eternal  bliss.  Yet  there  h 
not  mudi  evidence  that  the  churdi  directly  borrowed  many  of  its 
Ceremonies  or  interpretations  from  outside  sources.  They  for  the 
most  part  originated  among  the  beHevers,  and  not  improbably  the 
outsit  ctilts  borrowed  as  much  from  the  church  as  it  from  them. 

A0THOIUTIES. — The  following  ancient  works  are  recommended: 
TcrtuUian,  De  Baptismo  (edition  with  introd.  J.  M.  Lupton,  1909); 
Cyril  of  Jeruwlem,  Csted^M^;  Basil,  De  Spiritu  Sando}  ConstiMione* 
Apestotwui  Gregory  Naziaozen,  Orat.  40;  GrKory  Nys8».  Oratio  in 
eos  qui  iifferunl  bapiismum;  Sacramenlary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis; 
Augusrine,  De  BapHsmo  contra  Donattstas;  Jac.  Gear,  Rituale 
Graeeomm  (gives  the  current  Greek  rites) ;  ^.  C  Conybeare,  Rituale 
Atmenorum  (the  ddest  forms  of  Armenian  and  Greek  rites): 
Gerard  G.  Voedus,  De  Baptismo  (Amsterdam,  1648);  Edmoiia 
Marteqe,  De  AnL  Eccfesiae  Ritibus  (0ve8  Western  rites)  (Bassani* 
178S).  The  modern  Gtttature  is  infinite;  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
haustive works  are  W.  F.  Hofling.  Das  Sacrament  der  Taufe  (Eriangcn, 
1859):  Jo*'  Biaghaxti*^  Autiquitses  HLondon,  i834)f  and  W.  WaH,  On 
It^anl  BapHsm  (Lowfon,  1707);  J*  Anrich,  Das  antike  My^erien* 
wesen  (G6ttingen,  18^),  deUtu  the  corresponding  rkos  of  the  Greek 
mysteries,  also  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithras  Liturgie  (Leipzig,  IA03) ; 
J.  C.  Suicer.  Thesaurust  sub  voce  fikmciMX  Ad.  Harnack,7>opKeii- 
geschickte  (Frdburg  im  Br.  1894);  L.  Duchesne,  Origines  dm  culie 
ehrMen  (Paris.  1898);  Mgr.  P.  Batiffol,  £tnies  historiqnes  (Paris, 
1904):  J*  C.  W.  Augusti,  DefihaHrdigkeiten  (Leipzig,  1820-1831)3 
Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Liturgica  by  Doni  Cabrol  and  Dom  Ledorcq 
(Paris,  1903)  (a  summary  of  all  liturgical  passages  given  In  the  early 
Fathers) ;  Corblet,  Histoire  du  sacrement  de  haptme  (3  vob.  Parts, 
X88i-i883>.  (F.  C  C.) 

BAPmSTB,  MIOOLAS  AMSBUR  (X76i~x835),  French  actof, 
was  bom  in  Bordeaux  on  the  i8th  of  June  1761,  the  elder  son  of 
Joseph  Francis  Anselme,  a  popular  actor.  Hh  mother  played 
leading  parts  in  tragedy,  and  both  hb  parents  enjoyed  the  pro^ 
tection  of  Voltaire  and  Uie  friendship  of  Lekain.  It  was  probably, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  latter  that  l^colas  Anselme  made  hb 
first  appearance  as  de  BeHoy  in  Gaston  et  Bayard;  and  shortly 
af terrnirds,  under  the  name  of  Baptfste,  he  made  a  contract  to 
play  young  lover  parts  at  Arras,  where  he  also  appeared  in  opem 
and  even  in  pantomime.  Ftom  Rouen,  where  he  had  three 
successful  years,  his  reputation  spread  to  Paifo  and  he  was 
summoned  to  the  new  theatre  which  the  comedian  Lang^ois- 
Courcelles  had  just  founded,  and  where  he  succeeded,  not  only 
in  making  an  engagement  for  himsdf,  but  in  bringing  aU  hBi 
family,  father,  mother,  wife  and  brother.  They  were  thus 
distinguished  in  the  playbills:  Baptiste,  atng,  Baptiste  phe^ 
Baptiste  cadetf  Madame  Baptiste  mire,  Madame  Baptiste  hrn. 
This  resulted  in  the  pun  of  calling  a  play  in  which  they  aO 
appeared  une  piice  de  baptistes,  Nicolas  soon  obtained  the  public 
favour,  spedally  in  La  MartelBre's  mediocre  Robert,  chef  d§ 
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briiMdf,  tad  m  Count  AlmaviVft  in  Bwmtrchaii*  £•  Mhrt 
coupabU.  His  success  in  this  was  so  great  that  the  directors  of 
the  Th£&tre  de  la  R^ublique — who  had  akeady  secured  Talma, 
Dugazon  and  Madame  Vestrjs — hastened  to  o^ain  his  services, 
and,  in  order  to  get  him  at  once  (1795),  paid  the  20,000  francs 
forfeit  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on  breaking  his  contract. 
Later  he,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother,  became  sociitaire. 
Nicolas  took  all  the  leading  parts  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  As  he 
grew  older  his  spedal/orle  lay  in  noble  fathers.  After  a  brilliant 
career  of  thrity-five  years  of  uninterrupted  service,  he  retired  in 
1838.  But,  after  the  revoiuUon  of  1S30,  when  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais.was  in  great  straits,  the  brothers  Bi^tiste  came  to  the 
rescue,  reappeared  on  the  stage  and  helped  to  bring  beck  its 
prosperity.  The  elder  died  in  Paris  on  the  xst  of  December 
1835.  The  younger  brother,  Paul  Eustache  Anselme,  known  as 
Baptiste  cadet  (1765-1839),  was  also  a  comedian  of  great  talent, 
and  had  a  long  and  brilliant  career  at  the  Coro£die  Fran^aise, 
where  he  made  his  dibut  in  1792  in  VAwumr  et  PinUftt, 

BAPTISTERY  (Baplisterium,  in.the  Greek  Church  ^«m<rr^bNor)/ 
the  separate  hall  or  chapel,  connected  with  the  early  Christian 
Church,  in  which  the  catechumens  were  instructed  and  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  administered.  The  name  baptistery  is 
also  given  to  a  k^d  of  chapel  in  a  large  church,  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.  1  he  baptistery  proper  was  commonly  a  drculAr 
building,  although  sometimes  it  had  eight  and  sometimes  twelve 
sides;,  and  consisted  of  an  ante-room  (vpotifXios  6Uas)  where 
the  catechumens  were  instructed,  and  where  before  baptism 
they  made  their  confession  of  faith,  and  an  inner  apartment 
where  the  sacrament  was  admiustered.  In  the  iimer  apartment 
the  principal  object  was  the  baptismal  font  iscokvfi^fia,  or 
piscina),  in  which  those  to  be  baptized  were  immened  thrice. 
Three  steps  led  down  to  the  floor  of  the  font,  and  over  it  was 
suspended  a  gold  or  silver  dove;  while  on  the  walls  were  com- 
monly pictures  of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  John  the  Baptbt.  The 
font  was  at  first  always  of  stone,  but  latterly  metals  were  often 
Bsed.  Baptisteries  belong  to  a  period  of  the  dnircfa  when  great 
numbers  of  aduH  catechumens  were  baptized,  and  when  im- 
mersion was  the  rule.  We  find  little  or  no  trace  of  them  before 
Constantine  made  Christianity  the  state  religion,  f .«.  before  the 
4th  century;  and  as  eariy  as  the  6th  century  the  baptismal  font 
was  built  in  the  porch  of  the  church  and  then  in  the  church 
itself:  After  the  9th  century  few  baptisteries  were  built,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  later  date  being  those  at  Pka,'  Florence, 
Padua,  Lucca  and  Parma.  Some  ct  the  older  baptisteries  were 
very  large,  so  large  that  we  hear  of  coundls  and  synods  being 
held  ih  them.  It  was  necessary  to  make  them  large,  because  in 
the  early  Church  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop  to  baptise  all 
the  catechumens  in  has  diocese  (and  so  baptisterios  are  commonly 
found  attached  to  the  cathedral  and  not  to  the  parish  churches), 
and  ako  because  the  rite  was  performed  only  thrice  in  the  year. 
(See  Baptism.)  During  the  months  when  there  were  no  baptisms 
the  baptistery  doors  were  sealed  with  the  bishop's  seal.  .  Some 
baptisteries  were  divided  into  two  parts  to  separate  the  saxps; 
sometimes  the  church  had  two  baptisteries,  one  for  each  sex.  A 
fireplace  was  often  provided  to  warm  the  ne<H>hytes  after 
immersion.  Though  baptisteries  were  forbidden  ta  be  used  as 
burial-places  by  the  council  of  Auxerre  (578)  they  were  not 
uncommonly  used  as  such.  Many  of  the  early  archbishops  of 
Clanterbury  were  buried  in  the  baptistery  there.  Baptisteries, 
we  find  from  the  records  of  eariy  councils,  were  first  built  and 
used  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from  the  practice  of  private 
baptism.  As  soon  as  Christianity  made  such  progress  that 
baptism  became  the  rule,  and  as  soon  as  immersion  gave  place  to 
sprinkling,  the  ancient  baptisteries  were  no  longer  necessary. 
They  arc  still  in  general  use,  however,  in  Florence  and  Pisa.  The 
baptistery  of  the  Latcran  must  be  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
building  still  in  use.  A  large  part  of  it  remains  as  built  by  Con- 
stantine. The  central  area,  where  is  the  basin  of  the  font, 
is  an  octagon  around  which  stand  eig^t  porphyry  columns,  with 
marble  capitals  and  entablature  of  classical  form;  outside  these 
are  an  ambulatory  and  outer  walls  forming  a  larger  octagon. 
Attadied  to  one  side,  towards  the  Lateran  basilici,  is  a  fine 


porch  with  two  noble  poipbyiy  columns  and  richly  curved 
capitals,  bases  and  entablatures.  The  circular  duurdi  oC  Santm 
Costania,  also  of  the  4th  century,  served  as  a  baptistery  and 
contained  the  tomb  of  the  daughter  of  Constantine.  This  is  tt. 
remarkably  periect  structure  with  a  central  dome,  columns  and 
mosaics  of  classical  fashion.  Two  side  niches  contain  the 
earliest  known  mosaics  of  distinctively  Christian  subjects.  In 
one  is  represented  Moses  receiving  the  Old  Law,  in  the  other 
Christ  delivers  to  St  Peter  the  New  Law — a  charter  scaled  .wit)ir 
the  X  P  monogram. 

Another  baptistery  of  the  earliest  times  has  recently  been 
excavated  at  Aquileia.  Ruins  of  an  early  baptistery  have  also 
been  found  at  Salona.  At  Ravenna  exist  two  famous  baptisteries 
encrusted  with  fine  mosaics,*  one  of  them  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century,  and  the  other  in  the  6th.  To  the  latter  date  also 
belongs  a  large  baptistery  decorated  with  mosaics  at  Naples. 

In  the  East  the  metropolitan  baptistery  at  Constantinople  still 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  mosque  which  was  once  the  patriarchal 
church  of  St  Sophia;,  and  many  others,  in  Syria,  have  been 
made  known  to  us  by  recent  researches,  as  also  have  soma 
belonging  to  the  churches  of  North  Africa.  In  France  the  most 
famous  eariy  baptistery  is  St  Jean  at  Poitiers,  and  other  early 
examples  exist  at  Riez,  Fr^jus  and  Aix.  In  England,  a 
detadied  baptistery  is  known  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

See  Hefele's  Coneilien^  passim:  Du  Cange,  Glossary,  article 
"Baptisterium";  Eusehlus,  Hist.  Bed.  x.  4;  Bingham's  AHti» 
quUies  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  xL  (W.  R.  L.) 

BAFTI8T8,  a  body  of  Christians,  distinguished,  as  their  name 
imports,  from  other  denominations  by  the  view  they  hold  respect- 
ing the  ordinance  of  baptism  (q.v.).  This  distinctive  view, 
common  and  peculiar  to  dl  Baptists,  is  that  baptism  should  be 
administered  to  believers  only.  The  mode  of  administration  of  the 
ordinance  has  not  always  been  the  same,  and  some  Baptists  (r.;. 
the  Mennonites)  still  practise  bq)t{sm  by  pouring  or  sprinkling, 
but  among  those  who  will  here  be  styled  nMdem  Baptists, 
the  mode  of  administration  Is  also  distinctive,  to  wit,  immersion. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  immmion  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  modem  Baptists.  It  has  always  been  recognized 
by  Paedobaptists  as  a  legitimate  mode,  and  is  ^ill  practised 
to  the  exdusion  of  other  modes  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
paedobaptist  Christendom  (e.g.  the  Orthodox  ^utern  Church). 
We  shall  distinguish  here  between  two  main  groups  of  Baptists 
in  Europe:  the  Anabaptists,  now  practically  extinct,  and  die 
modem  Baptists  whose  churches  are  in  nearly  every  European 
country  ajid  in  all  other  cotmtries  where  white  men  reside. 

I.   The  Anabaptists 

The  great  spiritual  movement  of  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries 
had  for  its  most  general  characteristic,  revolt  against  authority. 
This  showed  itself  not  merely  in  the  anti-papal  reformation  ol 
Luther,  but  also  in  the  anti-feudal  rising  of  the  peasants  and  in 
a  variety  of  anti-ecdesiastical  movements  within  the  reformation 
areas  themselves.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  radical 
anti-ecclesiastical  movements  was  that  of  the  Zwickau  prophets, 
(Marcus  StUbner,  Nikolaus  Storch  and  Thomas  ^lilnzer):  the 
most  vigorous  and  notorious  that  of  the  Miinster  Anabaptists. 
AlUiou^  they  have  been  called  the  "harbingers"  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Zwickau  prophets 
wasnotAnshapUam.  (See,  however.  Anabaptists.)  For  although 
MOnzer  repudiated  infant  baptism  in  theory,  he  did  not  rel^<* 
quish  its  practice,  nor  did  he  insist  on  the  re-baptism  of  believers. 
The  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Zwickau  movement,  so  closely 
linked  with  the  peasant  rising,  was  the  great  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  "  inner  word."  Divine  revelation,  said  Milnzer,  was  not 
received  from  the  church,  nor  from  preaching,  least  of  all  from 
the  dead  letter  of  the  BiUe;  it  was  received  solely  and  directly 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  daring  faith  in  divine  illumina- 
tion that  brings  the  Zwickau  teachers  most  nearly  into  touch 
with  the  Anabaptists.  But  if  they  are  not  typical  of  Anabapk- 
tism,  still  less  are  the  later  representatives  of  the  movement  in 
the  last  sad  months  at  MUnster. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  proper  were  in 
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ZUfkh»  whett  WIDield  Reubli  (2486-1554),  Koncad  Gcefatl  (d 
1526),  Felix  Monz  (d.  1527)  and  Simon  Strumpf  separated  frcfm 
Zwingli  and  proposed  to  form  a  separate  church.    They  repudi- 
ated the  use  of  force,  advocated  a  scriptural  communism  of 
goods,  and  asserted  that  Christians  must  always  exercise  love 
and  patience  towards  each  other  and  so  be  independent  of 
worlcUy  tribunals.    But  their  most  radical  doctrine  was  the 
rejection  of  infant  baptism  as  unscripturaL    They  rapidly 
gained  adherents,  among  whom  was  Hans  BrCdli,  pastor  of 
ZolUkon.    Their  refusal,  however,  to  baptise  infants,  and  the 
formation  of  a  separate  churdi  as  the  outcome  of  this  refusal, 
brought  up<m  them  the  condemnation  ci  ZvringU,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  banished.    This  act  of  banis^ent,  however, 
drove  jOrg  Biaurock,  Konrad  Grebel  and  others  to  take  the 
step  which  definitely  instituted  "  Anabaptism  *'  :  they  baptized 
one  another  and  then  partook  of  the  L<»rd'8  Supper  toother. 
This  step  took  them  much  farther  than  the  repudiation  of 
paedobi^tism.    It  farmed  a  new  religious  conmiunity,  which 
sought  to  fashion  itself  on  the  model  oi  primitive  Chiistiam'ty, 
rejecting  all  tradition  and  accretioxiB  later  than  New  Testament 
records.    Its  members  claimed  to  get  back  to  the  simple  church 
founded  on  brotherly  love.    The  result  was  that  their  numbers 
grew  with   astonishing    rapK^ty,   and   scholarly  saints  h'ke 
fialdiasar  Hubmaier  (ca.  x4Bo-z5a8)  and  Hans  Dendc  (ok  1495- 
1527)  joined  theuL    Hubmaier  brought  xzo  new  adhextnrts  vrith 
him,  had  in  x  52  5  himself  baptized  300  converts.    This  baptism, 
however,  waS  not  immersion.    Blaurodc  and  Grebel  baptized 
eadi  other,  and  many  adherents,  kneeling  together  hi  an  oidinaiy 
room.    Hubmaier  baptized  his  500  from  one  bucket    The  mode 
was  sprinkling  or  pouring.    In  all  this  the  Anabaptists  had 
maintained  one  central  article  of  faith  that  linked  them  to  the 
Zwickftu  prophets,  belief  in  conscience,  religious  f eding,  or  inner 
light,  as  the  sole  true  beginning  or  gnnmd  of  religion;  and  one 
other  article,  held  with  equal  vigour  and  ^cerity,  that  true 
Christians  are  like  sheep  amcmg  wolves,  and  must  on  no  account 
defend  themselves  from  their  enemies  or  take  vengeuice  for 
wrong  done.    Vezy  soon  this  their  faith  was  put  to  fiery  test. 
Not  only  were  Catholics  and  Protestants  opposed  to  them  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  but  the  secular  powers,  feuing  that  the  new 
trarhing  was  potentially  as  revolutionary  as  Mttnzer's  radicalism 
had  been,  soon  instituted  a  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists.    On 
the  7th  of  March  1 526  the  ZOrich  Rath  issued  an  edict  threatening 
all  who  were  baptized  anew  with  death  by  drowning,  and  in 
1529  th^  emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  ordered 
Anabaptists  to  be  put  to  death  with  fire  and  sword  without  ^ven 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  trial    A  cmd  persecution  arose.    Manz 
was  drowned  at  Zlirich  and  Michad  Sattlcr  (ca.  1495^527) 
burned  to  death  after  torture  in  1527;  Hubmaier  was  burned  in 
Z52S  and  Biaurock  in  1529,  and  SdMstian  F^anck  0499-<542) 
asserts  that  the  number  of  slain  was  in  1530  already  about  2000. 
Two  results  followed  hrom  this  persecution.    First,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  self-contained  and  homogeneous  community  was 
mode  impossible.    No  opportunity  for  the  adoption  of  any 
common  confession  was  given.    Only  a  few  great  doctrines  are 
seen  to  have  been  generally  hdd  by  Anabapt!its-*^such  as  the 
baptism  of  believers  only,  the  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
Of  justification  by  faitb  as  onesided  and  the  simple  practice  of 
the  breaking  of  bread    This  last,  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper,  was  to  the  effect  that  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  should  partake  in  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  that  they  should  thereby  renew  the  bond  of  brotherly  Iqve 
as  the  basis  <k  ndghbourly  life.    In  the  second  place,  the  persecu- 
tion deprived  the  Anabaptists  of  the  noble  leaden  who  had 
preached  non-resistance  and  at  the  same  time  provoked  others 
to  an  attitude  of  vengeance  which  culminated  in  the  honors  of 
Monster.    For.  Melchior  Hofmann  (ca.  Z498~i543  or  1544) 
having  taken  the  Anabaptist  teaching  to  Holland,  there  arose  in 
Haariem  a  preacher  of  vengeance,  Jan  Mattfaisson  or  Matthyszooo 
(Mattfays)  (d.  1534)  by  name,  who,  prophesying  a  speedy  end  of 
the  world  and  estabh'shment  of  the  kingdom  oi  heaven,  obtained 
many  adherents,  and  despatched  Boekebinder  and  de  Knipor 
to  Mtinster.    Here  the  attempt  was  made  to  reaiis«  Matthinoa'i 


idtah.  All  who  did  net  tmbraoe  Aaaba^ttism  were  driven  fipom 
Miinster  (1533),  and  Bemt  KnipperdolUng  (ca.  Z495-Z536) 
became  burgomaster.  The  town  was  now  besieged  and  Matthis- 
son  was  killed  early  in  1534.  John  (Johann  Bockelson)  of 
Leiden  (is^or-i$36)  took  h^  pbce  and  the  town  bequne  the 
scene  of  the  grossest  licence  and  crudty,  unto  in  1535  it  was 
taken  by  the  besieging  bishop.  Unhappily  the  Anabaptists  have 
always  been  zemembeced  by  the  czimes  of  John  of  Lfeiden  and 
the  revahry  of  MQnster.  llicy  should  r^Uy  be  known  by  the 
teaching  and  martyrdom  ol  Biaurock,  Grebd  and  Hubmaier, 
and  by  the  gentle  Iraming  and  {nety  of  Hans  Denck — of  whom, 
with  many  hundred  others,  "  the  world  was  not  worthy." 

For  the  tfadiing  of  th^  Aiuibaptists,  see  Anabaphsts. 

Reference  has  ah-eady  been  inade  to  the  reason  why  a  comipoD 
Anabaptist  confession  was  never  made  public  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  eariiest  confession  of  faith  of  any  Baptist  community 
is  that  given  by  Zwingli  in  the  second  part  of  his  EUncktu  contra 
CatdbapHstaSt  published  in  Z527.  Zwingli  professes  to  give  it 
entire,  translating  it,  as  he  says,  ad  ^erbum  into  Latizi.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seven  articles  of 
the  Anabaptists,  the  vdiemenoe  with  which  they  were  opposed, 
and  the  epithets  of  abuse  which  were  heaped  upon  the  imf  octunate 
sect  that  naaintained  them,  cannot  fail  to  astoziish  those  used  to 
toleration.  Zwingli,  who  details  these  artides,  as  he  says,  that 
the  wodd  may  see  that  they  are  "  fanatical,  stoHd,  audadoua, 
Impious,"  can  scarcdy  be  acquitted  of  unfairness  in  joming 
together  two  of  theniy—'the  fourth  and  fifth, — thus  making  the 
ardde  tzeat  ^*  of  the  avoiding  of  abominable  pastors  in  the 
duudi "  (Super  tUmtatwne  abomhktbilium  pastontm  in  Ecdma), 
though  there  is  nothing  about  pastors  in  the  fourth  artkle,  aiMl 
ziothing  about  abominations  in  the  fifth,  and  though  in  a  maxgioBl 
note  he  himself  exphuns  that  the  first  two  copies  that  were  sent 
him  read  as  he  does,  but  the  other  copies  make  two  artides,  as  is 
fact  they  evidentlyare.  It  isstrange  that  the  Protestant  Council 
of  2Uirich,  whidi  had  scarcdy  won  its  own  liberty,  and  was  still 
in  dread  of  the  persecution  of  the  Romanists,  should  pass  the 
decree  which  instituted  the  crud  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists. 

After  MQnster  had  fallen  the  harassed  renmants  of  the  Ana^>' 
baptists  were  gathered  together  under  Mcnno  Simonis,  who 
joined  them  in  1537.  His  moderation  and  piety  held  m  check 
the  torbtdence  of  the  more  fanatical  amongst  them.  He  died 
in  Z56X  after  a  life  passed  amidst  continual  danget^  and  con- 
flicts. His  nazne  remains  as  the  des^nation  of  the  Meanonites 
(f.v.),  who  eventually  settled  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
protection  of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Aziabaptist  views  into  Enj^and  we 
have  no  certain  knovdedge.  ■  Fox  relates  that  "  the  registers 
of  London  znake  mention  oC  certain  Dutchznen  counted  for 
Anabaptists,  ci  whom  ten  were  put  to  death  in  sundry  placei 
in  the  realm,  anno  zs3s;  other  ten  repented  and  were  saved" 
In  r536  King  Henry  VIII.  issued  a  proclamation  together  with 
artides  concerning  faith  agreed  i^xm  by  Convocation,  in  which 
the  clergy  are  told  to  ixistnict  the  people  that  they  ought  t» 
repute  and  take  "  the  Anabaptists'  opinions  for  detestable 
heresies  and  to  be  utteriy  condemned"  Thomas  Fuller  (z6o8« 
z66z)  tdls  us  from  StoVs  Chronicles  that,  in  the  year  iS38» 
**  four  Anabaptists,  thiee  men  and  one  woman,  all  Dutch,  bue 
faggots  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  three  days  after  a  man  and 
woman  of  their  sect  was  burnt  in  Smithfidd"  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  after  tlie  return  of  the  exiles  from  ZQrich, 
John  Hooper  (bidwp  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  d  zsss) 
writes  to  his  friend  BuOinger  in  Z549,  that  he  reads  "  a  pubhc 
lecture  twice  in  the  day  to  so  numerous  an  audience  that  the 
church  caimot  contain  them,"  and  adds,  "  the  Anabaptists  ifeck 
to  the  pUce  and  give  me  much  trouble*"  It  wouM  seem  that  at 
this  time  they  were  united  together  in  oommunities  separate 
from  the  established  Church.  Latimer,  in  zsss*  speaks  of  theni 
as  segregating  themsdves  from  the  company  of  other  men.  la 
the  sixth  examinarion  of  John  Philpqt  (zsid^zsss)  in  1555  we 
are  told  that  Lord  Ricbe  said  to  him,  "  AU  heretics  do  boast  «f 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  every  one  would  have  a  diurch  by  hiawetfi 
as  Joan  of  Kent  and  the  Anabaptists."    Philpoiwaaii 
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•ooA  after  Must's  accession  in  1553;  and  it  is  v«ry  pleasing 
to  find,  amidst  the  records  of  intense  bitterness  and  rancour 
which  characterized  these  times,  and  with  which  Romanist  and 
Protestant  alike  assailed  the  persecuted  Anabaptists,  a  letter  of 
Philpot's,  to  a  friend  of  his,  "  prisoner  the  same  time  in  New- 
gate,'' «^  held  the  condemned  opinions.  His  friend  had 
written  to  ask  his  judgment  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Philpot  in  a  long  reply,  whilst  maintaining  the  obligation  of 
infant  baptism,  yet  addresses  his  correspondent  as,  "dear 
brother,  saint,  and  fellow-prisoner  for  the  truth  of  Christ's 
.gospel ";  and  at  the  dose  of  his  argument  he  says,  "  I  beseech 
thee,  dear  brother  in  the  gospel,  follow  the  steps  <^  the  faith  of 
the  glorious  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church,  and  of  such  as  at 
this  day  follow  the  same." 

Many  Anabaptist  communities  ensted  in  England  toward  the 
end  of  the  i6th  centmry,  particularly  in  East  Anglia,  Kent  and 
JLondon.  Their  most  notable  representative  was  Robert  Cooke, 
but  they  were  more  notorious  for  heretical  views  as  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  (see  Anabaptists)  than  for  their  anti-paedobaptist  position. 
It  was  for  these  views  that  Joan  Boucher  of  Kent  was  burnt  in 
1550.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  prepared  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  modem  Baptists,  but  "  the  truth  is  tlutt,  while 
the  Anabaptists  in  En^nd  raised  the  question  of  baptbm,  they 
were  almost  entirely  a  foreign  importation,  an  alien  element; 
and  the  rise  of  the  Baptist  churches  Was  vdioUy  independent  of 
them." 

n.  The  Modern  Bafrbts 

X.  Great  Britatn  and  Irdand.-^li  the  Anabaptists  of  Enj^nd 
were  not  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Baptbt  church,  we  must 
look  abroad  for  the  beginnings  of  that  movement.  Although 
there  were  doubtless  many  who  held  Baptist  views  scattered 
among  (he  Independent  ccNsununities,  it  was  not  until  the  time 
ol  John  Smith,  or  Smyth  (d.  1612)  that  the  modem  Baptist 
movement  in  England  broke  away  ton  Biownism.  Smyth  was 
appointed  preadier  of  the  dty  of  Lincoln  in  x6oo  as  an  ordained 
diergyman,  but  became  a  separatist  in  1605  or  x6o6,  and,  soon 
after,  emigrated  under  stress  <rf  persecution  with  the  Gains- 
borough Independents  to  Amsterdam.  With  Thomas  Hdwys 
ifio.  I  sdot-ca.  1616)  and  Morton  he  joined  the'*'  Andent "  church 
there,  but, coming imderMennonite  teaching  in  1609,  he  separated 
from  the  Independents,  baptized  himself  (hence  he  is  tailed  the 
'*  Se-baptist "),  Hdwys  and  others  probably  according  to  the 
AnabaptistorMennonite&shioB  of  pouring.  These  then  formed 
the  first  English  Baptist  Church  which  in  161  z  published  "  a 
declaration  of  faith  of  English  people  remaining  at  Amsterdam 
fak  Holland."  The  article  relating  to  bapdsm  is  as  f<^W8: — 
**  That  every  church  is  to  recdve  in  all  their  members  by  baptism 
iipon  the  oonlesskm  of  their  faith  and  sins,  wrought  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospd  according  to  the  primitive  institution 
and  piac&oe.  And  therefore  churdies  constituted  after  any  other 
Biaaner,  or  of  any  other  persons,  are  not  according  to  Christ's 
Testament.  That  baptism  or  washing  with  water  is  the  outward 
■kaaliestation  of  dsring  unto  sin  and  walking  in  newness  of  life; 
and  therefore  in  no  wise  appertaineth  to  infants."  They  held 
"  that  no  church  ought  to  challenge  any  prerogative  over  any 
other  ";  and  that "  the  magistiate  is  not  to  meddlo  with  religion, 
or  matters  of  conscience  nor  oompd  men  to  this  w  tibat  form  of 
Ntif^on."  This  is  the  first  known  expression  of  absolute  liberty 
of  conscience  in  any  confession  of  bith. 

Smyth  died  in  Holland,  but  in  z6zi  Hdwys  returned  to 
England  with  hi*  diurdi  aisd  fonned  the  first  Baptist  church 
wonhipping  on  English  soil.  The  diurch  met  in  Newgate  Street, 
London,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  "  General "  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. Hdwys  and  hb  followers  were  Arminians,  repudiating 
with  beat  the  Calvinfetic  doctriu;  of  pcedestinatioB.  They  thus 
differed  from  other  Independents.  "  They  also  differed  on  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  hi  matters  of  belief  and  conscience.  It 
wiasr  in  short,  from  thdr  little  dingy  meeting  house  ...  that 
there  flashed  out,  first  in  England,  the  absolute  doctrine  of 
Religious  Liberty  "  (Prof.  Massoo).  Leonard  Busher,  the  author 
off  "Religions  Peace:  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  was 
oithiidiuich. 


The  next  grat  event  in  the  history  of  the  Baptists  (though  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  last  execution  for  heresy  in  England 
by  burning  was  that  of  a  Baptist,  Edward  Wightman,  at  Licfafidd 
161 2)  is  the  rise  of  the  first  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptist 
Church.  This  was  the  Jacob  church  in  Southwark,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  John Lothropp  or  Lathrop  (d.  1653), 
Praise-God  Barbon  {ca.  1596-1679),  Henry  Jcssey  (1601-1663), 
Hanserd  Knollys  {ca.  1599-1691)  and  William  Kifi&n  (x6i6-X70z). 
It  was  originally  Independent  but  then  became  Baptiat  From 
this  six  other  churches  sprang,  five  of  which  were  Baptbt. 
Before  the  Jacob  church,  however,  had  itself  b^ome  Baptbt,  it 
dismissed  from  its  membership  a  group  of  its  members  (the 
church  having  grown  beyond  what  was  regarded  as  proper 
limits)  who,  in  1653,  became  the  first  Particuhir  Baptbt  Church. 

Thus  there  were  now  in  exbtence  in  England  two  sets  of 
Baptbts  whose  origins  were  quite  dbtinct  and  who  never  had  any 
real  intercourse  as  churches.  They  differed  in  many  respects. 
The  General  Baptbts  were  Anninian,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Mennonite  Anabaptbts.  The  Particular  Baptbts  were 
Calvinist,  springing  as  they  did  from  the  Independents.  But  on 
the  question  of  Baptism  both  groups,  while  they  utterly  rejected 
the  bi4>tism  of  infants,  were  as  yet  impledged  to  immersion  and 
rardy  practised  iL  The  devd<^»nent  of  thdr  doctrine  as  to 
baptism  was  mariced  al<mg  three  lines  of  di4>ute: — (i)  who  b 
the  proper  adminbtrator  of  baptism?  (2)  who  are  the  proper  sub- 
jects? and  (3)  what  b  the  proper  mode  ?  Eventually  agreement 
was  reached,  and  in  X644  a  Confession  of  Faith  was  published  in 
the  names  of  the  Particular  Baptist  diurdue  of  London,  now 
grown  to  seven, "  conunonly  (though  falsely)  called  Anabaptist." 

The  artide  on  baptism  b  as  follows: — '  That  baptism  b  an 
ordinance  of  the  New  Testament  given  by  Chzbt  to  be  dispensed 
only  upon  persons  professing  faith,  or  that  are  disdples,  or  taught* 
who,  upon  a  profession  of  faith,  ought  to  be  baptized."  "  The 
way  and  manner  of  dispensing  thb  ordinance  the  Scripture  holds 
out  to  be  dipping  or  plunging  the  whole  body  under  water." 
They  furtho*  declare  (particularly  in  order  that  they  may  avoid 
the  charge  of  being  Anabaptbts)  that "  a  dvO  magbtracy  b  an 
ordinance  of  God,"  which  they  are  bound  to  obey.  They  speak 
of  the  **  breathing  time  "  which  they  have  had  of  late,  and  their 
hope  that  God  would,  as  they  say,  "  incline  the  magistrates' 
hearts  so  for  to  tender  our  conscbnces  as  that  we  might  he  pro* 
tected  by  them  from  wrong,  ii^nry,  oppression  and  molestation  "; 
and  then  they  proceed:  "  But  if  God  withhold  the  niagbtfates* 
aUowanco  and  furtherance  berdn,  yet  we  must,  notwithstanding^ 
proceed  together  in  Chrbtian  communion,  not  daxii^  to  give 
place  to  suspend  our  practice,  but  to  walk  in  obedience  to  Christ 
in  the  profession  and  holcling  forth  this  faith  before  mentioned, 
eved  in  the  midst  of  all  triab  and  afflictions,  not  accounting  our 
goods,  kinds,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brethren,  sisters* 
yea,  and  our  own  lives,  dear  unto  us,  so  that  we  may  finish  our 
course  with  joy;  remembering  always  that  we  ou^t  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men."  They  end  their  confession  thus:  "  If 
any  take  thb  that  we  have  said  to  be  heresy,  then  do  we  with  the 
apostle  freely  confess,  that  after  the  way  which  they  coll  hereqr 
worship  we  the  God  of  our  fathers,  believing  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Prophets  and  AposUes,  desiring 
from  our  soub  to  disclaim  all  heresies  and  opinions  which  are  not 
after  Christ,  and  to  be  stcdfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing  our  labour  shall  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord."  The  "  breathing  time  "  wss  not  of  long 
continuance.  Soon  after  the  Restoration  (1660)  the  meetings  of 
nonoonfonnbts  were  continually  dbturbed  and  preachers  were 
fined  or  imprisoned.  One  instance  of  these  persecutions  will, 
periaps,  be  more  impressive  than  any  general  statements.  In 
the  records  of  the  Broadmead  Baptbt  Church,  Bristol,  we  find  thb 
remark:  **  On  the  29th  of  November  X685  our  pastor.  Brother 
Fownes,  died  in  Gloucester  jail,  having  been  kept  there  for  two 
years  and  about  nine  months  a  prisoner,  unjustiy  and  malidously, 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  preaching  the  gospcL  He  was  a 
jnan  of  great  learning,  of  a  sound  judgment,  an  able  preacher, 
having  great  knowledge  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  &c.;  a  bold  and 
patient  suffersff  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  gospd  he  preached.". 
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With  the  RevotuliaD  ol  1688,  ud  itw  ptaing  of  tha  Act  o[ 
TolFntioQ  in  1689,  the  histoiy  a[  the  penecution  oi  Biptuts, 
»  weU  u  of  other  Proleslanl  diiKnlera,  enita.  The  removal  of 
Ihc  remaining  disabiliiics,  lucli  u  thoM  impoud  by  Ihc  Test 
and  Corpontion  Acta  repialed  in  1  Si3,  hu  no  ipecdtl  btviag  on 
Baptists  more  than  on  other  iioii''HiiifonDists.  The  minbtera  of 
the  "  three  denomJoationl  of  diiscnlers," — Presbyterians, 
Independents   and    Baptists, — reaidenl    in   Lotulon  and    the 

on  proper  occasions  an  address  to  tJie  aoverciga  in  aiatc,  a 
privilege  which  they  still  enjoy  under  Lhe  name  of  "  the  General 
Body  of  Prolcstant  Dissenting  Ministen  of  the  thne  Deoomina- 
tioos."  .  The  **  General  Body  "  vras  not  orpjuzed  nnlU  171T- 

The  Baptists,  having  had  a  double  origin,  continued  for  many 
yean  in  two  aectioos— those  who  in  accordance  with  Annician 
vicm  held  the  doctrine  of  "  General  Redemption,"  and  those 
who,  igrecipg  with  the  Calvinistic  theory,  held  the  doctrine  of 
•■  Particular  Redemption  ";  and  hence  ibcy  were  known  respec- 
tively as  General  Baptbts  and  Particular  Baptists.  In  the  iStli 
century  many  of  the  General  Baptists  gradually  adopted  the 
Arian,  or,  perhaps,  the  Socinian  theory;  whilit,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Cahiniim  ol  the  Particular  Baptists  in  many  of  the 

Anlinonmnism.  In  1770  the  oithodoa  portion  of  the  General 
Baptist*,  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Dan  Taylor  (b.  1738), 
(bnned  themselves  into  a  separate  auodation,  under  the  name 
cl  the  Geneial  Baptist  New  CiHinection,  since  which  time  the 
"  Old  ConnEctioa  "  has  gradually  merged  into  the  Unitarian 
denomination.  By  the  beginning  of  the  iglh  century  the  New 
Connection  D^unberell  40  churches  and  3400  membcn.  The  old 
Genera]  Baptists  "  sliU  lieep  up  a  shadowy  legal  existence." 
Toward*  the  end  ol  the  iSth  century  many  of  the  Particular 
Saptist  churches  became  mom  moderate  in  their  Calvinism,  a 
teault  largely  attributable  to  the  writings  of  Andrew  FuUei. 
Up  to  this  time  a  great  majority  of  the  Baptist*  admitted  none 
either  to  membership  or  communion  who  were  net  baptized, 
the  principil  eiception  being  the  churches  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  founded  or  influenced  by  Bunyao,  who  maiatained 
that  diSerence  of  opimon  in  respect  to  water  baptism  was  no 
bar  to  communion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century 
thia  question  wss  the  occasion  ol  great  and  long-continued 
diacussion.inwhich  Iheolcbnted  Robert  Hall  (i764-iS3t)  took 
a  principal  part.  The  practice  oi  miied  communion  gradually 
spned  in  the  denomination.  Stiil  more  recently  many  BaptilC 
churcho  have  considered  it  right  to  admit  <o  full  membership 
persons  professing  laith  in  Christ,  who  do  not  agiee  with  them 
respecting  the  atdinance  of  baptism.  Such  cburchca  justify 
thor  practice  on  the  grauod  that  they  ought  to  grant  to  all  iheir 
fellow-Christians  tiie  same  right  ol  private  judgment  aa  they 
claim  [orihemsdve].  It  may  not  be  out  ol  place  here  la  correct 
the  mistake,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  the  terms 
Particular  and  General  as  applied  to  Baptist  congregations  were 
intended  to  expreii  this  drClerence  in  their  ptatticc,  whereat 
these  terms  related,  as  has  been  already  mid,  to  the  difference 
in  Ibclr  doctrinal  views.  Tlie  difference  now  undrr  consideration 
b  eipressed  by  the  terms  "  strict  "  and  "  open,"  according  as 
communion  (or  membership]  ia  or  is  not  conflned  to  persona 
who,  according  10  their  view,  are  baptized. 

In  iggr,  largely  under  the  inQuenci  of  Dr  John  Oieord,  a 
leading  General  Baptist,  the  two  denominations.  General  and 
Particular,  were  united,  ibeie  being  now  hut  one  body  called 
"ThefiaptlstUnionof  Great  Britalnandlieland."  TUsUnion, 
however,  is  purely  voluntary,  and  some  Baptbt  churches,  a  few 
ol'  them  ptotperous  and  powerful,  bold  aloof  Inim  their  Ater 
chorchcs  90  far  at  organization  is  concerned. 

Than  em  other  BapdK  bodiea  oittaide  tbe  BaMiM  Ualoa  bcnde 
CKtain  laolalod  churchea.  Throughout  Eugbad  there  art  many 
Strict  Baptist  churches  which  really  farm  a  aeparate  denomina- 
tfeML  Eor  tSe  moat  pert  Ihey  are  baked  together  accordTnE  to 
»ograpliica]dlftributioninasiDrlatiimB.iBehasIhe"  Metnnol^n 
Ataociatian  of  Strict  Baptist  Chiuirha,"  and  tha  "Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  Association  of  Particular  fiaptiu  Churches."  In  the  latter 
case  the  name  "  Particular  "  is  preferred,  but  tbe  aiaacvtion  hnLd« 
•locf  from  other  Baptist  churchn  because  in  prlnclplei  aie  "  urict."^ 
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■a  national  Udoo.  ladasl,  the  Strlet  BaptsM 
ided  into  the  "  Staadaid  "  and  "  Veasid  "  parties 
from  (ha  "Cotptl  Standard"  aul  "Cinbea 

cic  of  the  Sttict  Baptists  ia  thc^  rigocDua 
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ah  ly  WilUsm  Carey 

(I  ich  be  urged  two 

€  nXl  lorJoiS. 

wE  n  and  Ward,  and 

Ih  e  giral  work  of 

Di  biro  the  various 

lanRUSEet  and  riinlrirts  of  Icuiia.  The  society'a  operatktib  aie  now 
camedTon,  Dot  only  In  the  East,  but  ia  the  West  India,  China, 
Africa  (chklly  on  the  Congo  rivir).  and  Europe. 

la  regard  to  church  govamnanl,  the  Daptistsagive  with  tbe  Coa- 
firegatioaaliat*  that  each  separate  church  Is  complete  ia  Itself,  and 


, jtnely'nall  section  cj  the  daionlnatiao  maintain  diat - 

"  plurality (<eldeta"ori»taniareqiiiied[sr the onnptneoiganiza- 
tion  t4  miy  separate  cfiureh.  Thww  the  disimctive  pecnKiilty  ol 
those  chnrchea  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  which  are  known 
as  Salcli  BaMiiit.  The  largest  chvrdi  of  Ihn  lection.  coMlRing  of 
appnninalely  MO  mtanbsit,  oiWnaled  in  Eduibnrgh  in  rttii.\K- 
fore  wluch  date  only  one  Baptkt  chUKll  thai  of  KeSi  in  Cs^ttnei^ 
formed  about  IIJO— appsata  to  have  eaiated  In  Scotland.  The 
greater  aumberDilheGhurclies  an  urutcduiaiHcialLDB  voluDtaniy 
forrud,  all  of  them  determined  bj^  geogrsphieal  llmila    The  amicia. 

together  In  tha  Baptist  Onion  cf  Great  Biil 
in  rail  by  the  Particular  Elaplista  This 
no  authonlative  action  over  the  separate  1 

in  whieli  all  the  ehnichei  an  interested, 
the  United   Kingdom:    Baptist  churchet, 

58,687;   Sunday   tcholam,   S78.341;  local 


1  and  treiaBd,  fornied 


X,™chapels,  4IM1 
y  school  teachers, 
pretehers,   £61;;  and 


he  10th  ctMury  the  Baptist  tTnion  coJIe 
t  Fund  "  of  £350.000.  which  has  lar 
jf  new  churches,  and  ^vi 
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Mm  unltyMd  Tlr«ty  olll>«<iinMlnitlon  AalDatcawerwIdeKa 
n  Ike  luiK  dtecl  OH  ^vcn  b*  Ihc  RcHfliiu*  riimiii  uCa  !■  I9il«. 
While  thii  aobippUgd  to  Londaii.  in  RHh*mRnliMUgu>liiiwlii( 
tbt  coinpinlive  iticiigth  al  Iha  Biptlit  Chuidi.  TbaM  mult*  m 
te  [be  tAtce  ihai  in  alt  mpccu  iha  Baprim  cont  •oomd  le  the 
AnflicAlU  ia  Ihd  FDUowing  thru  p■niclllu*^^(l)  I^romUffo  o4 
•tundidcei  at  pubtie  wonhip  eoatrilMitsd  by  BiptiRt.  lO'Sl 
(LoDdoii  CouDtv>.  10-70  (Greater  Loddoq)  ;<»>  agfrcgate  of  Attend' 
■ucCB,  H'597;  U)  DLimberof  placeaof  worships  443. 

1.  7At  Ci>nlint%l  of  Eurtpt. — During  Uic  igth  ceotuty  wtul 
we  have  called  the  inodem  Baptist  movonent  nude  iti  appeat- 
aace  in  nearly  every  European  country.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  Baptisi  chuichci  were  fontied  by  missjonaries  coming 
from  either  Eo^nd  or  Amsica:  vrork  la  France  began  in 
1&33,  in  Italy  misaioni  were  aurted  in  1866  (Spezia  Miaiion]  and 
In  r8J4  (Baptist  Misiionaty  Society,  which  also  has  a  mission  in 
BcittiDy),  and  ia  Spain  in  iS&a.  In  Piotctlanl  countries  and 
'  £d  Ku&sia  the  Baptist  movement  began  without  Duaalonary 
iDterveniion  itom  England  01  America.  J.  G.  Onckea  (i8oo- 
|gS«)  fonned  the  first  church  in  Hamburg  in  iSj4,andIheRafter 
Baptist  churches  wtre  fonned  in  other  countries  as  follons:— 
Ccnmaik  (iSjo),  HolLuid  and  S»eden(iS4S],Swilie[ltod  (1849), 
Noiwey  (1S60),  Austria  Uld  Rumania  (i3«9),  Huigary  (1S71), 
uid  Bulgaria  (1SS4).  Baptist  chmcbcs  also  began  to  be  lormed 
tn  Ruuu  and  Finland  in  the  'fiFtlcttnd  'sitiict. 

3'  Briiisk  Cotonla. — In  every  colony  the  Ba^tisla  have  a 
coneidFrable  place.  There  an  uniooi  of  Baptist  chutchea  in  the 
[ollo>ring  colonies^-Ncw  South  Wales,  Victoria,  S.  Austtalia, 
Wcstcm  Australia,  QuKuland,  Htv  Zealand.  Tasmania. 
Canada  (four  Unions)  and  S.  Alrica.  The  work  in  S.  Alrica  i> 
auiitcd  by  the  Baptist  South  Alricaa  Uistionaty  and  CakMiial 
Aid  Sociely,  having  its  seat  in  London. 

Tlu  Baptisi  Warid  Alliina  wis  formed  in  x^as,  thai  tUe  first 
Baptist  World  Congress  was  held  in  London.  The  preaDible  of 
Ihc  consUUiIion  of  thia  Alliance  aufficiently  IndiraUt  iu  ualuie: 
"  Whereai,  in  the  ptovldanct  ol  God,  the  time  faaa  come  when  it 
lecms  fitting  mote  fully  to  manifest  ihc  essential  oncncia  in  the 
Lord  Jcsua  Christ,  ai  their  God  and  Saviour,  of  the  churches  of 
the  Baptist  oidi^r  and  [aith  throughout  the  world,  and  to  promote 
the  ftpirit  of  fcUowship,  lervice  and  co-operation  among  them, 
while  recognizing  the  bdepcndence  of  each  particular  church 
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Bi  UK  wDiui.       /hit  aUkucs  doea  in  fact  bidade  Baptiata  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  a*  will  be  teen  bom  the  following 


United  Statea- 

Kalianal  Baptiit  Cnnveetlon 
Souchern  Ba^Iial  Convention 
"  DiKJplca  ol  Chriat " 
Tklny.Sva  Nottli™"  ?(>■••« 
FouRKs  other  Bi 


Chiirchea.     Memben. 


Flidaiit 

Italy   "7 

UtOco  and  Caatnl 

NatbeitaBda 
Monny 
XumanU  and  Bakaifa 
•RuMaaadPala^r 


1,831,6111 

♦14.7W 

9.7*3 


'  The  figuiea  for  Rmaia  include  only  the  CemsB-ipealiinsBapliil 
It  ia  iDpDMible  to  aKznain  the  aumbcn  of  properly  Ruiiia 
BaptlRa.    Farimslea  have  been  made  which  vary  from  tnuxa  1 
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190]);  R.  Hcalh.  Amtliaplit 
ml  Praakti  tl  iti  SoMu 
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UKilcd  Slala  cf  ^nKPKa.—'TlK  first  Bapt^t  Churdi  fft 
America  was  that  founded  in  tho  Providence  setllemcnt  on 
Nampnielt  Bay  under  the  leadership  of  Roger  Willioms 
(q.r.).  Having  been  scntetieed  to  banishment  [October  r6]5) 
by  the  Massachusetts  Court  beciiisa  of  bii  persistence  in  ad vocat- 
imi  Kparatistic  views  deemed  onsettling  and  dangerous,  to 
escape  deportathn  to  Engtand  he  betook  himulf  (J^iniiary 
t<tj6)  to  the  wUdemess,  miicre  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  natives  irha  gave  him  a  tract  of  land  for  a  settlemenL 
Having  been  joined  by  a  few  friends  from  MassadniseltSj 
WlUams  founded  a  commonwealth  In  which  absolute  retigioQ* 
liberty  was  tomtrined  with  civil  democracy.  In  the  firm  convfe- 
tioa  that  cbuitba  of  Christ  should  be  taade  up  oclusivety  of 
members,  the  bsptisjn  of  Jnftints  appeared  to  him 
only  valueless  but  a  perversion  of  a  Christian  ordinance. 
About  March  1639,  with  eleven  others,  he  decided  to  restore 
believers'  baptism  and  to  form  a  church  of  beptised  believers. 
Eukiel  Hal  liman,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Plymouth  and  shared 
hla  separatist  views,  first  bapliaed  WOlianu  and  WilHams  baptised 
the  rest  oC  the  company.  WlUiatos  dM  not  long  continue  10  find 
sallsbction  in  the  step  be  had  taken.  Believing  that  ths 
ordiaaoca  and  apoMoUc  durch  orgaabailon  had  been  lost  iit 
the  gensal  apostasy,  he  became  convinr*d  (hat  It  was  prs- 
anmptuoua  ior  any  man  or  company  of  man  tn  undertake  their 
restoration  wllboot  a  special  divine  commtasion.  He  ieil  com- 
JMlled  10  withdraw  from  the  church  and  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  seeker.  He  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Baptfsti 
of  Providencx,  and  in  bis  writings  he  Bxpnsscd  th«  eonvktign 
that  their  piactlcB  came  nearer  than  that  of  other  ooniRraDillef 
to  the  fint  pnoka  of  Chiiat. 
'    "  ttj7  John  Clarke  (i6o^i6;(>),  a  physldao,  of 


ad  of  the  rcUgioas  freedoni  h*  was  aeeklng,  he  found  the 
douiluni  party  In  the  Antliwmian  conlnversy  on  the  point 
.of  baaiafaing  tlie  Antinomian  mhiorily.  Including  Mia  Ann* 
Ha(ehltisoo(7.>.)anil  herlamlly.John  Wheelwright  (c,j59>-iS7q}, 
and  William  Coddington  (1601-167S},  Whether  from  tympathr 
with  the  peraecuied  or  avtrsloB  to  the  ptrsccutora,  he  cast  ia 
hla  lot  with  the  fanner  and  after  two  unsuccessful  alttmpts  at 
•ettlemcnt  aitMed  the  fugitives  in  forming  a  colony  on  iha  bland 
of  Aqahlnak  (Rhode  Island),  procured  from  the  Indians  through 
tbagdOdoffioM  of  Williams.  By  r64i  there  were,  aocording 
to  John  Wloltaiop,  "  professed  AnabapUsU "  on  the  Island, 
and  Clarke  was  probably  their  leader.  Robert  Lcnthall,  wha 
^nad  the  Newport  company  in  1640  when  driven  from  Masa- 
chusetts,  probably  brought  with  him  antlpnedobaptist  con- 
victions. Mrs  Scott,  sister  of  Mrs  Hutchinson,  is  thought  to 
have  been  an  aggressive  aniipacdabaptisl  whm  the  colony  waa 
founded,  MarkLucar,vho waibaptiiedhyimmersioninLomioa 
In  January  i£4i  (N.S.)  and  was  a  member  of  ■  Baptist  chuich 
llkue,  tcacbed  Newpotl  about  1644.    A  lew  yatn  lata  w«  find 
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Mm  aatodatiied  tHtX  Chrkt  as  one  «r  fl»nMt  8^v«  nen^drs 
of  the  Newport  church,  and  as  the  date  of  the  organkatioQ  ife  \iii* 
oertain,  theie  is  some  reason  to  sospect  that  he  was  «  oonstitoent 
iiieaiber,and  that  asa  baptized  man  he  took  the  initiative  in  baptis- 
ing and  organiang^k  At  any  rate  we  have  in  Lucar  an  Interasting 
ooanecting  link  betwom  early  English  and  American  Baptists. 

The  Providence  church  maintained  a.  rather  feeble  existence 
after  Williams's  withdrawal,  with  Thomas  Olney  <d.  1682), 
WiUiam  Wkkenden,  Chad  Brown  (d.  1665)  and  Gregory  Dexter 
as  leading  members.  A  aohism  occurred  in  1651,  the  last  three 
with  a  majority  of  the  memben  contending  for  general  redemp* 
tion  and  for  the  Uying  oa  of  hands  as  indispensable  to  fellowship, 
Olney,  with  the  minority,  maintaining  particular  redemption 
md  rejecting  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  an  ordinance.  Olney 's 
party  biecame  extinct  soon  after  his  death  in  t6S9.  The  survivini^ 
church  became  involved  In  Sochrfanism  «nd  Universalism,  but 
maintained  a -somewhat  vigoKous  hfe  and,  through  Wickendcn 
and  others,  exerted  considerable  iniuenoe  at  Newport,  in  Ccm- 
nectieut.  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Dexter  became,  with 
Williams  and  Clarke,  a  leading  statesman  in  Rhode  Island  and 
ProNd<fence  Plantations. 

The  Newport  church  extended  its  influence  into  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1649  we  find  a  group  of  Baptists  at  Rehobotb,  with 
Obadiah  Holmes  as  leader.  The  intolerance  of  the  authorities 
rendoed  the  prosecution  of  the  work  impracticable  and  these 
Massachusetts  Baptists  became  members  of  the  Newport  church. 
In  1 65 1  Clarke,  Holmes  and  Joseph  Ctandall  of  the  Newport 
church  made  a  rel^oos  visk  to  Lynn,  Mass.  While  holding 
a  meeting  In  a  private  house  they  were  arrested  and  were  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  church  services  of  the  standing  order. 
For  holdhig  an  unhiwful  meetkig  and  refusing  to  participate 
Cfuktly  in  the  public  service  they  were  fined,  imprfeoned  and 
otherwise  maltreated.  While  in  England  on  public  business 
in  x6s3,  Clarke  published  lU  News  from  New  Bm^nd,  which 
contained  an  impressive  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
himself  and  his  brethren  at  Lynn,  and  an  earnest  and  well- 
reasoned  plea  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Henry  Dunster  (idia^idsQ),  the  trst  president  of  the  college 
at  Cambridge  <Harvard),  had  by  i6si  become  convinced  that 
"  visible  befievcirs  only  should  be  baptized.''  Being  unwilling  to 
hold  his  views  in  abeyance,  he  relinquished  in  1654,  under  circum- 
stances of  considerable  hardship,  the  work  that  he  greatly  k>ved. 

In  1663  John  MyleS  (1611-1683),  a  Welsh  Baptist  who  had 
been  one  of  Cromwell's  Tryeis,  with  his  congregation,  took  refuge 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  intolerance  of  the  government  of 
Chaises  II.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Rehoboth,  Mass., 
and  even  after  they  were  discovered  to  be  Baptists  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  concytion  of  establishing  their  meeting- 
place  at  a  considerable  disunce  from  that  of  the  standing  order. 
Myles  did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Massachusetta,  and  was  of  service  to'  the  denomination  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Thomas  Gouki  of  Chatkstown  seems 
to  have  beenih  dose  touch  with  President  Dunster  and  to  have 
sfiared  his  anCfpoedobaptist  views  as  early  as  1654.  Some 
time  before  1665  several  English  Baptists  had  settl^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston  and  several  others  had  '  adopted 
Baptist  viewfB.  These,  with  Gould,  were  baptiaed  (May  1665) 
and  joined  with  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  England  in  a 
church  covenant.  The  chuKh  waa  seterely  persecuted,  the 
members  being  frequently  imprisoned  and  fined  and  denied 
the  use  of  a  building  they  had  elected  as  a  meeting-house. 
Long  after  the  Aefbf  Toleration  (4  dS^ywaa  in  full  forcein  England, 
the  Boston  Baptists  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  privfleges  to  which 
they  were  thereby  entitled,  and  it  required  the  most  earnest 
efforts  of  English  Baptists  and  ofher  dissenters  to  gahi  for  them 
a  recognition  of  the  right  to  exist.  A  mandate  from  Charles  II. 
Only  1670),  {n*which  the  Massachusetts  authorities  were  sharply 
rebuked  for  denying  to  others  the  liberty  to  secure  which  they 
themselves  had  gone  into  exile,  had  produced  little  effect. 

In  1682  William  Screven  (1629-1713)  and  Humphrey  Churdi- 
wood,  members  of  the  Boston  church,  gathered  and  organized, 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  mother  diureh,  a  small  congregation 


at  ^Hf  evy,  Me.  Persecuttbn  led  to  migration,  Screven  and  some 
of  the  members  making  their  way  to  South  Carolina,  where, 
with  a  number  of  English  Baptists  of  wealth  and  position,  what 
became  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Gharieston,  was  organized 
(about  X684).  This  became  one  of  the  most  important  of 
early  Baptist  centres,  and  through  Screven's  efforts  Baptist 
principles  became  widely  disseminated  throughout  that  region. 
The  withdrawal  .of  members  to  form  other  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  intrusion  of  Sodnianism  almost 
extingufehed  the  Charieston  church  about  1746. 

A  few  Baptists  of  the  general  (Anhiman)  type  appeared  in 
Virginia  from  1714  onward,  and  were  organized  and  fostered 
by  missionaries  from  the  English  (general  Baptists.  By  x  7 27  they 
had  invaded  North  Carolina  and  a  church  was  constituted  there. 

From  1643  onward  antipaedobapUsts  from  New  England  and 
elsewhere  had  settled  in  the  New  Netherlands  (New  York). 
Lady  Deborah  Moody  left  Massachusetts  for  the  New  Nether- 
lands In  1643  because  of  her  antipaedobaptist  views  and  on  her 
way  stopped  at  New  Haven,  where  she  won  to  her  principles 
Mrs  Eaton,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton.  She 
settled  at  Gravesend  (now  part  of  Brooklyn)  having  received 
hom  the  Dutch  authorities  a  guarantee  of  rdigious  liberty. 
Francis  Doughty,  an  English  Baptist,  who  had  spent  some  time 
in  Rhode  Island,  laboured  in  this  region  in  1656  and  baptized  a 
number  of  converts.  This  latter  proceeding  led  to  his  banish- 
ment Later  In  the  same  year  William  Wickendcn  of  Providence 
evangelized  and  administered  the  ordinances  at  Flushing,  but 
was  heavily  fined  and  banished.  From  171 1  onward  Valentine 
Wightman  (1681-1747)  of  Connecticut  (General  Baptist)  made 
occasional  missionary  visits  to  New  York  at  the  invitation  of 
Nicolas  Eyres,  a  business  man  who  had  adopted  Baptist  views, 
and  in  1714  baptized  Eyres  and  several  others,  and  assisted  them 
in  organizing  a  church.  The  church  was  well-nigh  wrecked(i  730) 
by  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house.  A  number 
of  Baptists  settled  on  Block  Island  about  1663.  Some  time 
before  1724  a  Baptist  church  (probably  Arminian)  was  formed 
at  Oyster  Bay. 

The  (^alcer  colonies,  with  their  large  measure  of  religious 
liberty,  early  attracted  a  considcrsble  number  of  Baptists  from 
New  England,  England  and  Wales.  About  1684  a  Baptist  church 
was  founded  at  Cold  Spring,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  through  the 
efforts  of  Thomas  Dungan,  an  Irish  Baptist  minister  who  had 
spent  Some  time  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Pcnnepek  church  was 
formed  in  x688  through  the  labours  of  Elias  Keach,  son  of 
Benjamin  Keadi  (1640-1704),  the  famous  Englbh  evangelist. 
Services  were  held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennepek  church  from  1687  onward,  but  independent  organiza- 
tion did  not  occur  till  X698.  Several  Keithian  Quakers  united 
with  the  church,  which  ultimately  became  possessed  of  the 
Keithian  meeting-house.  Almost  from  the  beginning  general 
meetings  had  been  held  by  the  churches  of  these  colonies.  In 
X707  the  Philadelphia  A^odation  was  formed  as  a  delegated 
body  "  to  consult  about  such  things  as  were  wanting  in  the 
churches  and  to  set  them  in  order."  From  its  inception  this  body 
proved  highly  influential  in  promoting  Baptist  co-operation  in 
missionary  and  educational  work,  in  efforts  to  supply  the  diiirches 
with  suitable  ministers  and  to  silence  unworthy  ones,  and  in 
maintaining  sound  doctrine.  Sabbatarianism  appeared  within 
the  bounds  of  the  assodation  at  an  early  date  and  Seventh*day 
Baptist  churches  were  formed  (1705  onward). 

The  decades  preceding  the  **  Great  Awakening  "  of  1 74&-1743 
were  a  time  of  religious  declension.  A  Socinianized  Arminianisnv 
had  paralysed  evangelistic  effort.  The  First  Church,  Providence, 
had  long  since  become  Arminian  and  hdd  aloof  from  the 
evangelism  of  Edwards,  Whitefield  and  thdr  coadjutors.  The 
First  Church,  Boston,  had  become  Sodnianized  and  discounten- 
anced the  revival.  The  Krst  Church,  Newport,  had  been  rent 
asunder  by  Arminianism,  and  the  nominally  Calvinistic  remnant 
had  itself  become  divided  on  the  question  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  and  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  C^reat  Awakening. 
The  First  Church,  Charieston,  had  been  wrecked  by  Sodnianism. 
The  (General  (Sis  Prioc^Ics)  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  and 
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G>imecticut  had  increased  their  coDgrqgations  and  membership, 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  z8th  century  had  inaugurated 
annual  assodational  meetings.  But  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Awakening  in  America  was  conducted  on  CalVinistic  principles 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  hearty  co-operation.  The  churches 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  were  organized  and  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  missionary  endeavour,  but  they  showed  little 
interest  in  the  Edwards- Whitefield  movement.  And  yet  the 
Baptists  ultimately  profited  by  the  Great  Awakening  beyond 
almost  any  of  the  denominations.  In  many  New  England 
communities  a  majority  in  the  churches  of  the  standing  order 
bitterly  opposed  the  new  evangelism,  and  those  who  came  under 
its  infiuence  felt  constrained  to  organize  "  Separate  '*  or  "  New 
Light "  churches.  These  were  severely  persecuted  by  the 
dominant  party  and  were  denied  even  the  scanty  privileges  that 
Baptists  had  succeeded  in  gaining.  As  the  chief  objection  of  the 
"  Separates  '^  to  the  chuxchcs  of  the  standing  order  was  their 
refusal  to  insist  on  personal  regeneration  as  a  term  of  membership, 
many  of  them  were  led  to  feel  that  they  were  inconsistent  in 
requiring  regenerate  membership  and  yet  administering  baptism 
to  unconscious  infants.  In  several  cases  entire  "  Separate  " 
churches  reached  the  conviction  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was 
not  only  without  Scriptural  warrant  but  was  a  chief  corner-stone 
of  state-churchism,  and  transformed  themselves  into  Baptist 
churches.  In  many  cases  a  division  of  sentiment  came  to  prevail 
on  the  matter  of  inknt-baptism,  and  for  a  while  mutual  toleration 
prevailed;  but  niixed  churches  had  their  manifest  disadvantages 
and  separation  ultimately  ensued. 

Among  the  Baptist  leaders  gained  from  Congregationalism  as 
a  result  of  the  awakening  was  Isaac  Backus  (1724-1806),  who 
became  the  New  England  champion  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  equality,  and  the  historian  of  his  denomination.  To 
Daniel  Marshall  (d.  1784)  and  Shubael  Steams,  "  New  Light " 
evangelists  who  became  Baptists,  the  q>read  of  Baptist  principles 
and  the  multiplication  of  Baptist  churches  throughout  the 
southern  colonics  were  in  great  measure  due.  The  (ec]Ae  Baptist 
cause  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  missionaries  from  the  churches  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association,  including  Benjamin  Griffith,  John  Gano 
(X727-1804),  John  Thomas,  Benjamin  Miller,  Samuel  Eaton, 
John  Garrard  and  David  Thomas,  and  several  churches,  formed 
or  reformed  under  their  influence,  united  with  the  association.  In 
1776  the  Ketockton  Association  was  formed  by  this  group  of 
churches.  The  Virginia  colonial  government,  in  earlier  days 
cruelly  intolerant,  gave  a  limited  toleration  to  Baptists  of  this 
type;  but  the  "  Separate  "  Baptists  were  too  enthusiastic  and 
too  much  alive  to  the  evils  of  state  control  in  religious  matters 
to  be  willing  to  take  out  licences  for  their  meetings,  and  soon 
came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  authorities.  ■  Steams  was  an 
evangelist  of  great  power.  With  Marshall,  his  brother-in-Uw, 
and  about  a  dbzen  fellow-believers  he  settled  at  Sandy  Creek, 
,North  Carolina,  &nd  in  a  few  years  had  built  up  a  church  with  a 
'membership  of  more  than  six  hundred.  Marshall  afterward 
organized  and  ministered  to  a  church  at  AbboU's  Creek 
about  50  m.  distant  From  these  centres  "  Separate  "  Baptist 
inlhience  spread  throughout  North  and  South  Carolina  and  acrost 
the  Georgia  border,  Marshall  himself  finally  settling  and  forming 
a  church  at  Kiokee,  Georgia.  From  North  Carolina  as  a  centre 
"  Separate  "  Baptist  influence  permeated  Virginia  and  extended 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  Sandy  Cre^  Association 
came  to  embracis  churches  in  several  colonies^  and  Steams, 
desirous  of  preserving  the  harmonious  working  of  the  churches 
that  recognized  his  leadership,  resisted  with  vehemence  all 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  other  associaticms. 

From  1760  to  1770  the  growth  of  the  '^  Separate  "  Baptist  body- 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  was  phenomenal.  Evangelists  like 
Samuel  Harris  (x7a4-tf.i794)  and  John  Waller  (1741-1802) 
stirred  whole  communities  and  established  Baptist  churches 
where  the  Baptist  name  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  Sandy 
Creek  Association,  with  Steams  as  leader^  undertook  to  "  un- 
fellowship  ordhiations,  ministers  and  churches  that  acted 
iiidepeadeqtly/'  and  provoked  such  opposilioD  that  a  division 


of  the  assodatioa  became  aeceisary.  The  General  Assodatioa 
of  Virginia  and  the  Congaree  Anociation  of  South  Carolina  now 
took  their  pUces  side  by  side  with  the  Sandy  Creek.  The 
Virginia  "Separate"  Baptists  had  more  than  doubled  their 
numbers  in  the  two  years  from  May  1771  to  May  1773.  In 
1774  some  of  the  Virginia  brethren  became  convinced  that  the 
apostolic  office  was  meant  to  be  perpetuated  and  Induced  the 
association  to  appoint  an  apostle.  Samuel  Harris  was  the 
unanimous  choice  and  was  solemnly  ordained.  Waller  and 
Elijah  Ccaig  (x  743-1800)  were  made  apoitles  soon  afterward  for 
the  northern  district.  This  arrangement,  soon  abandoned,  was 
no  doubt  suggested  by  Methodist  superintendency.  In  X775 
Methodist  influence  appeared  In  the  contention  of  two  of  the 
apostles  and  Jeremiah  Walkn  for  universal  redemption.  Schism 
was  narrowly  averted  by  conciliatory  statements  on  both  sides. 
As  a  means  of  preserving  harmony  the  Philadelphia  Confession 
of  Faith,  a  Calvinistic  document,  with  provision  against  too 
rigid  a  construction,  was  adopted  and  a  step  was  thus  taken 
toward  harmonizing  with  the  "  Regular "  Baptists  of  the 
Philadelphia  type.  When  Oie  Genial  Association  was  sub- 
divided (1783),  a  General  Committee,  made  up  of  ddegatcs  from 
each  district  association,  was  constituted  to  consider  matters 
that  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  society.  Its  chief  work 
was  to  continue  the  agitation  in  which  for  some  years  the  body 
had  been  successfully  oigaged  in  favour  of  religious  equality  and 
the  entire  separation  of  chwch  and  state.  Since  1780  the 
"  Separate  "  Baptists  had  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
"  Regular  "  Baptists  in  their  struggle  for  religious  liberty  and 
equality.  In  1787  the  two  bodies  united  and  agreed  to  drop  the 
names  "  Separate  "  and  **  Regular."  Th^  success  of  the  Baptists 
of  Virginia  in  securing  step  by  step  the  abolition  of  everything 
that  savoured  of  religious  oppression,  involving  at  last  the 
disestablishment  and  thie  disendowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Virginia  Baptists  were  amoiq;; 
the  foremost  advocates  of  American  independoice,  while  tha 
Episcopal  clergy  were  loyalists  and  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  people  by  using  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
in  extorUng  their  tithes  from  unwilling  parishioners,  and  that 
they  secured  the  co-operation  of  free-thinking  statesmen  like 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison  and,  in  most  measures, 
that  of  the  Presbyterians. 

The  Baptist  cause  in  New  England  that  had  profited  so  largely 
from  the  Great  Awakening  failed  to  reap  a  h'ke  harvest  from  the 
War  of  Independence.  Tlie  standing  order  in  New  England 
represented  the  patriotic  and  popular  party.  Baptists  lost 
favour  by  threatenijig  to  appeal  to  England  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  at  the  very  time  when  resistance  to  English  oppression 
was  being  determined  upon.  The  result  was  slowness  of  growth 
and  failure  to  secure  religious  liberty.  Though  a  largei>roport  ion 
of  the  New  En^and  Baptists  co-operated  heartily  in  the  cause  of 
independence,  the  denomination  failed  to  win  the  popularity 
that  comes  from  successful  leadership. 

About  1763  the  Philadelphia  Association  began  to  plan  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Baptist  institution  of  learning  that  should 
serve  the  entire  denomination.  Rhode  Island  was  finally  fixed 
upon,  partly  as  the  abode  of  religious  liberty  and  because  of 
Its  intelligent,  influential  and  relatively  wealthy  Baptist  con- 
stituency, the  consequent  likelihood  of  procuring  a  charter  from 
its  legislature,  and  tl^  probability  that  the  co-operation  of  other 
denonunations  in  an  institution  under  Baptist  control  would  be 
available.  James  Manning  (1738-X701),  who  had  just  been 
graduated  from  Princeton  with  high  honours,  was  thought  of  as 
a  suitable  leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island 
(1763)  to  confer  with  leading  men.  Baptist  and  other.  As  a 
result  a  diarter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1764,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  preliminary  work  at  Warren  (where  the  first 
degrees  ever  bestowed  by  a  Baptist  Institution  were  conferred 
in  X769),  Providence  was  chosen  as  the  home  of  the  college  (X770). 
Here,  with  Manning  as  president  and  Hezekiah  Smith  (1737- 
1805),  his  class-mate  at  Princeton,  as  financial  ageni  and  in- 
fluential supporter,  the  institution  (since  X804  known  as  Brown 
University)  was  (or  many  yem  the  only  degree-conferring 
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iMfimtioii  cotttMSfld  by  Baptto.'  The  Warren  Aaodtiioii 
(1767)  vas  organised  under  the  influence  of  Manning  and  Smith 
•n  the  modd  of  the  Philade^rfrfa,  and  became  a  diief  agency 
for  the  oooaolidation  of  denominational  hfe^  the  promotion  of 
deoominataonal  education  and  the  securing  of  religious  liberty. 
HeaeUah  Smith  was  a  highly  successful  evangelist,  and  through 
his  labours  scores  «rf  churdies  were  constituted  hi  New  En^and. 
As  chaplain  in  the  American  Revohitioaazx  Army  he  also  exerted 
a  widespread  influence. 

•  Iho  First  Church,  Chaiieston,  which  \itA  become  aftnost 
cztittct  thiou^  Arminianism  in  1746,  entered  upon  a  career  of 
tonas^Ue  prosperity  in  1749  under  the  leadership  of  Oliver 
Hart  (i73^i79S))  formerly  <rf  the  Philadelphia  Association.  In 
ifSr  the  Charle^on  Association  was  formed,  also  on  the  model 
of  the  Philadelphia,  and  proved  an  element  of  denominational 
strength.  The  association  raised  funds  for  domestic  missionary 
^noik  (x75S  onward)  and  for  the  education  of  minbters  (1756 
onward).  Brown  University  shared  largely  in  the  liberality  of 
members  of  this  hi^rfy-cultivated  and  iMwgiesdve  body.  Among 
ihd  beneficiaries  oif  the  education  fund  was  Samuel  Stillman 
(1737-K07),  afterward  the  honoured  pastor  of  the  Boston 
church.  Ihe  most  noted  leader  of  the  Baptisto  of  South  Carolina 
daring  the  four  decades  following  the  War  of  Independence  was 
Ridiard  Furman  (1755-1825),  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Charleston.  The  reiniuitable  numerical  progress  o(  Baptists  in 
South  Candina  from  1787  to  xSis  (from  1690  members  to  11,325) 
was  due  to  the  "  Separate  "  Baptist  movement  under  Steams 
and  Maxshall  far  more  than  to  the  activity  of  the  churches  of  the 
Charleston  Association.  Both  these  types  of  Baptist  life  per^ 
meated  Georgia,  the  latter  making  its  ihfluence  felt  in  Savannah, 
Augusta  and  the  more  cultivated  communities,  the  former 
tvangdizing  the  masseSb  Many  negro  slaves  became  Baptists  in 
Viigbia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  In  most  cases  they  became 
members  of  the  churches  of  the  white  Baptists;  but  in  Richmond, 
Savannah  and  some  other  towns  they  were  encouraged  to  have 
^Ihirches  of  their  own. 

By  i8x3  there  were  h&  the  United  States  X75,972  Baptist  church 
members,  the  daKmiinatMHial  numerical  strength  haying  con^der- 
Mty  more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  (he  '19th  century. 

PorHgk  Jfis»Mmf.— Baptists  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Phila- 
delphia and  Charfeston,  and  a  few  other  communities  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  tentury  taken  a  deep  interest 
hi  the  missionary  work  of  William  Carey,  the  Engfish  missionary, 
and  his  coadjutors  in  India,  and  had  contributed  liberally  to  its 
support.  The  umvetslon  to  Baptist  views  of  Adoniram  Judson 
(^.f.)  and  Luther  Rice  (xSxs),  who  had  just  been  sent,  with 
others,  by  the  newfy-formed  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  to  open  up  missionary  work  in  India,  marks 
an  epodk  in  American  Bi4>tist  history.  Judson  appealed  to  his 
Am^ican  brethren  to  support  him  hi  mistfonary  work  among 
the  heathen,  and  Rice  returned  to  Amerka  to  organise  mis^onary 
societies  to  awaken  interest  in  Judson's  mission.  In  January 
1813  there  was  formed  in  Boston  '*  The  Baptist  Sodety  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospd  in  India  and  oUier  Foreign  Parts." 
Other  societies  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern  states 
speoiily  followed.  Tbe  desirabflity  of  a  national  organi^tion 
soon  became  manifest,  and  in  May  1814  thirty-three  delegates, 
representing  eleven  states,  met  in  Philadelphia  and  organized 
the  "  General  Missionary  Convention  of  die  Baptist  Denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions." 
As  its  meetings  were  to  be  hdd  every  three  years  it  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Triennial  Convention."  A  Board  of  Com- 
'missonerswas  appointed  with  headquartersin  Philadclphia(tnns- 
f  erred  in  1826  to  Boston).  The  need  of  a  larger  supply  of  educated 
ministers  for  home  and  for  mission  worit  alike  soon  came  to  be 
profoundly  fdt,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Columbian 
College,  Washington  (now  George  Washington  University),  with 
Ita  theological  department  (1821),  intended  to  be  a  national 
Baptist  institution.  Destitution  on  the  frontiers  led  the  THcimial 
Convention  to  engage  extensively  in  home  mission  work  (1817 
onward),  and  in  1832  the  American  Bapt^  Home  Mission  Sodety 
was  constituted  lor  the  promotion  of  this  work.  The  need  of  an 


organ  for  the  difweminatlon  of  fatfermation,  and  the  quidienhig 
of  interest  in  the  missionary  and  educational  enterprises  of 
the  Triennial  Convention,  led  Rice  to  establish  the  Latter  Day 
Lumnary  (18 16)  and  the  Columbian  Staff  a  weekly  journal 
(x8n).  From  the  first  the  attempt  to  rouse  the  denomination 
to  organised  effort  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  met  with 
much  (^position,  agenta  of  the  Convention  being  looked  upon  by 
the  leas  intettigent  pastocs  and  churches  aa  highlyi>aid  and 
irresponsible  collectors  of  money  to  be  used  they  knew  not  how, 
or  for  purposes  of  which  they  disapproved.  The  fact  that  Rice 
was  unduly  optimistic  and  allowed  the  enterprises  of  the  Con- 
vention to  become  almost  ho|>elfssiy  involved  in  debt,  and  was 
constrained  to  use  some  of  the  fund  collected  lor  missions  to 
meet  the  ezigendes  of  his  educational  and  journalistic  work« 
intensified  the  hostility  of  those  who  had  suspected  from  the 
beginning  the  good  faith  of  the  agenta  and  denied  the  scriptural 
authority  of  boards,  paid  agenU,  paid  missionaries,  &c.  So 
virulent  became  the  opposition  that  in  several  states,  as  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  the  work  of  the  Convention  was  for  years 
excluded,  and  a  latge  majority  in  each  association  refused  to 
receive  into  thdr  fellowship  those  who  advocated  or  contributed 
to  i^s  objects.  Hyper-CalVinism,  ignorance  and  avarice  co- 
operated in  making  the  very  name  "  inissions  "  odious,  ministerial 
education  an  impertinent  human  effort  to  supplant  a  spirit-called 
and  spirit-endowed  ministiy,  Sunday-schools  and  prayer- 
meetings  as  human  institutions,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  interfere 
with  the  divine  order,  and  the  receiving  of  salaries  for  ministerial 
work  as  serving  God  for  hire  or  rather  as  serving  self.  To 
counteract  this  influence,  Baptist  Stata  Conventions  were  formed 
by  the  friends  of  missions  and  education,  "bnly  contributing 
churches,  associations,  missionary  societies  and  individuals 
bdng  invited  to  membership  (1821  onward — Massachusetta  had 
effected  state  organization  in'  1802).  These  became  highly 
effident  in  promoting  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Sunday- 
school  organization,  denominational  literature  and  education. 
Nearly  every  state  soon  had  ita  institutions  dt  learning,  which 
aspired  to  become  univetsities. 


^  Before  1844  the  sesiionB  of  the  Triennial  Convention  had  occa- 
nonally  been  made  unpleasant  by  hanh  anti<elavecy  uttesmces  by 
Northern  members  against  their  Southern  brethren  and  somewhat 
acrimonious  rejoinders  by  the  latter.  The  controversy  between 
Ffands  Waybnd  and  Richard  Fuller  (1604-1876)  on  the  slavery 
questkm  ultunatdy  convinced  the  Southern  brethren  that  separata 
organization  for  miwionary  work  was  advitaUc.  The  Southern 
Baptbt  Convention,  with  ita  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards, 
and  Hater)  ita  Sahday-achool  Board,  was  formed  in  1845.  Since 
then  Northern  and  Southern  Baptwts,  though  in  perfect  feltowship 
with  each  other,  have  found  it  best  to  carry  on  their  home  ami  foreign 
missionary  work  through  sraaiato  boards  and  to  have  separate 
annual  meetings.  In  1905  a  GeneralBaptist  Convention  for  America 
was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  fellowship,  comity  and  denomina- 
tional esprit  it  corjn,  but  this  organization  is  not  to  interfere  with  the 
•ectiOnaloKganintionsortouadertake  anyldadof  administrativewor  k. 

Since  i^$  Northern  and  Southern  Baptista  alike  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  in  missionary  work,  ia  educational  insti- 
tutions, in  literary  activity  a^d  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
equipment  and  organization  of  a  great  religious  denomination. 
Since  1813  they  have  incrtased  in  onnbers  fiotn  less  than  aoo,ooo 
to  more  than  5,ooo,ooOi  In  18  la  American  Baptista  had  no  theo- 
logical seminary;  in  1906  they  had  ix  with  more  than  100 
instructors,  1300  students,  and  endowmenta  and  equipments  valued 
at  about  $7,000,000.  In  -r8i2  they  had  only  one  degree<onferring 
college  wkn  a  small  facohyt  a  small  student  body  and  almost  no 
endowment;  in  1906  they  had  more  than  100  univerntias  and 
colleges  with  endowment  and  equipment  valued  at  about  130,000,000. 
and  an  anrtual  income  of  about  ^3.000,000.  In  I8ia  the  value  of 
church  property  was  small ;  in  1906  tt  was  estimated  at  |ioo,ooo.ooo. 
Then  a  single  monthly  magazine,  with  a  drculatioa  of  a  few  huikirsds. 
was  all  that  the  deoominatk>n  possessed  in  the  way  of  oeriodieal 
literature:  in  1906  ita  quarterlies;  monthlies  and  weeklies  were 
numbereo  by  hundreds.  The  denominarion  has  a  single  publishing 
concern  (the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society)  with  an  annual 
burfness  of  nearly  $1,000,000  and  asseta  of  1 1,750,000. 

Baptists  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  then-  rite  about  the  dose 
of  the  1 8th  century  in  migrations  from  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  reinforced  byconsiderable  numbers  of  En^^lish,  Wemi 
and  Scottish  Baptists.  They  are  divided  into  four  sections  >-Hhose 
of  the  Maritime  Proviwxa.  with  their  Cooveasioa.  their  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Boards,  an  Education  Board  and  a  Publication 
Board,  and  with  M'Master  University  CArts.   Theoloffical  and 
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Acsdemic  demrtoifnts)  as  itr  edocatioiMl  ifM^icmuMir  thote  of 
Manitoba  and  tbe  Nortn-wcst.  with  Brandon  College  as  its  educa- 
tional institution;  and  those  of  British  ColumbU.  Canadian 
Baptists  numbered  120,000  in  1909,  and  are  ponsidered  in  the  above 
geQeral  estimates.  (A.  H.  N*) 

BAR,  FRAN  {1018  DB  (1538-1606),  French  scholar,  was  born 
St  Seizenoourt,  near  St  QumtiB,  and  having  stuldied  at  the 
university  of  Paris  entered  the  order  of  St  Benedict  He  soon 
became  prior  of  the  abbey  bf  Anchin,  near  Pecqucnoourt,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  abbey, 
studying  ecclesiastical  history,  cspedaily  that  of  Flandecs.  He 
also  made  a  catalogue  <A  the  manuscripts  at  Anchin  and  annotated 
many  ol  them.  .  During  the  French  Revolution  his  manuscripts 
passed  to  the  libracy  at  Douai:  Bar  died  at  AncMa  00  the  asth 
of  March  1606. 

See  J.  LckxMr,  BibtioOitgm  historique  de  U  France  (Paris.  1768- 
1773);  CCA.  Dchaiooes,  "  Catalogae  des  manuscnts  de  Douai, 
in  the  CataJofMe  ^iniral  des  mantucrits  d*s  biMiothi^tus  des  diparte- 
menu,  %,  vi  (Paris,  1849-1885). 

BAR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia,  50  m. 
N.E.  of  KaroenctSj  on  an  affluent  of  the  Bug.  Pop.  (1897)  10,614. 
It  was  formerly  called  Rov.  Its  present  designation  was 
bestowed  upon  it  in  memory  of  Bari  in  Italy  (w^iere  she  was 
born)  by  Bona  Sforza,  the  consort  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland,  who 
rebuilt  the  town  after  its  destruction  in  1452  by  the  Tatars. 
From  1672  to  1699  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  In 
X768  a.  confederation  of  the  PoU^  nobles  (see  next  article) 
against  the  Russians  was  formed  in  the  town,  which  was  shortly 
after  taken  by  storm,  but  did  not  become  finally  united  to  Russia 
till  the  partition  of  1793. 

BAR,  CONFEpERATION  OF,  a  famous  confederation  <^  the 
Polish  nobles  and  gentry  formed  at  the  little  fortress  of  Bar  in 
Podolia  in  1768  to  defend  the  internal  and  external  indepcnd* 
cnce  of  Poland  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Russian  government 
as  represented  by  her  representative  at  Warsaw,  Prince  Nicholas 
Rcpnin.  The  originators  of  this  confederation  were  Adam 
Krasihski,  bishop  of  Kamenets,  Osip  Pulawski  and  Michael 
Krasinski.  King  Stanislaus  was  at  first  inclined  to  mediate 
between  the  confederates  and  Russia^ but  finding  this  impossible, 
•ent  a  force  against  them  under  the  grand  hetman  Ksawery 
Branicki  and  two  generals,  who  captured  Bar.  Neverthdess, 
a  simultaneous  Outbreak  of  a  jacquerie  in  Little-Russia  con- 
tributed to  the  ^tension  of  the  confederation  throughout  tha 
eastern  province  of  Poland  and  even  in  Lithuania.  The  oon* 
federates,  theretipon,  appealed  for  help  abroad  and  contribtited 
to  bring  about  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turicey.  So  serious 
indeed  was  the  situation  that  Frederick  11.  advised  Catherine  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  confederates.  Their  bands  under  Ignaty 
Malchewsky,  Michael  Pac  and  Prince  Charies  Radzlwill  ravaged 
the  land  in  every  direction,  won  several  engagements  over  the 
Russians,  and  at  last,  utterly  ignoring  the  king,  sent  envoys  on 
their  own  account  to  the  prindpal  Eiuopean  powers.  In  1770 
the  Coimdl  of  the  Confederation  was  tnasferred  from  its  original 
scat  in  Silesia  to  Htmgary,  from  whence  it  conducted  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  France,  Austria  and  Turkey  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  league  against  Russia.  Tbe  court  of  Versailles  sent 
Dmnouriea  to  act  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederates,  but 
neither  as  a  soldier  nor  as  a  politician  did  this  adroit  adventurer 
particularly  distinguish  himself,  and  his  accotmt  of  his  experiences 
is  very  unfair  to  Che  confederates.  Amcng  other  blunders,  he 
prsnounced  King  Stanislaus  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  accede  to  the  Confederation. 
The  king  thereupon  reverted  to  the  Russian  faction  and  the 
Confederation  lost  the  confidence  of  Eusope.  Neverthdess,  its 
army,  thoroughly  reorganised  by  Dumouries,  gallantly  main- 
tained the  hopdess  struggle  for  some  years,  and  it  was  not  till 
1776  that  the  last  traces  of  it  disappeared. 

See  Alexander  Knuisbar.  Trinu  Repniit  in  Poland  (Pol.)  (Warsaw, 
1000);  F.  A.  Tbesby  de.Bdcour.  The  Confederates  of  Bar  (Pol.) 
(Cracow,  1895) :  Charles  Ftzn^cu  Dumounex,  Mimoirss  et  corns- 
pondanu  (Park  1834).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BAR  (O.  Fr.  bane.  Late  LaL  bona,  origb  unkaown),  in  physical 

geography,  a  lidfC'tf  saad  or  silt  ctosdag  an  estuary  under  water 

9r  raised  by  wive  action  above  sea-level,  foradng  an  Impediment 


to  na:vigaf(on.  When  a  Kver  enter*  a  tidal  hea.  fta  rate' of  fle# 
is  checked  and  the  material  it  carries  in  suspension  is  depuahal 
in  a  shifting  bar  crossing  the  channd  from  bank  to  bank.  Whece 
the  channd  is  only  partly  closed,  a  spur  of  this  character  is  oalled 
a  "  spit."  A  bar  may  be  produced  by  tidal  action  only  in  a» 
estiuuy  or  narrow  gtilf  (as  at  Port  Adelaide)  where  the  tides 
sweep  the  k>09e  sand  backwards  and  forwards,  depodting  ie 
where  the  motion  of  the  water  is  checked.  Nahant  Bay,  Mass^,. 
is  bordered  by  the  ridge  of  Lynn  Beach,  whidi  separates  it  front 
L^m  Harbor,  and  tiea  Nahant  (0  the  nuinland  by  a  bar  fonied 
in  this  way. 

BAR,  CHB.  This  term,  as  equivalent  to  the  profession  ol 
barrister  Iq.v.),  originated  in  the  partition  or  bar  dividing  tbs 
English  law-courts  into  two  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  members  and  officials  oif  the  court  from  the  ptisonefS  or 
suitors,  their  advocates  and  Che  general  public.  TheoreticaUy, 
this  dlviswn  of  tlie  court  is  still  maintained  in  England,  thcMO 
who  axe  entitled  to  dt  within  the  bar  induding  king's  counsel^ 
barristers  with  patents  of  precedence,  serjeante  (till  the  order 
died  ouO  and  solidtors,  while  the  other  onembers  of  the  bar  and 
the  general  public  remain  without  Parties  in  dvil  suits  who 
appear  in  person  are  aUowed  I0  stand  on  the  floor  within  the  bac 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  appearing  at  the  bar  itself.  -  In  criminsl 
trials  the  accused  stiU  stands  forward  at  the  bar.  There  is  alto 
a  "  bar  "  in  parliament  In  the  House  of  Conunons  it  remains 
literally  a  bar— a  long  brass  rod  hidden  in  a  t«be  from  which 
it  is  pulled  out  when  required  to  mark  the  technkal  boundary 
of  the  House.  Before  it  appear  those  who  ate  diarged  "with 
having  violated  the  privileges  of  tbe  House;  bdow  it  also  aft 
those  members  who  have  been  returned  at  bye-elections,  tfO 
await  their  introduction  to  the  House  and  the  takiqg  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  place  where  Mr  Speaker 
and  the  naembers  of  the  House  of  Commons  stand  when  suquf 
moned  by  Bhick  Rod  is  called  "  the  bar." 

The  "  call  to  the  bar  "  in  EngUnd,  by  which  a  law  student  a( 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  is  converted  into  a  barrister,  is  deati 
with  under  Inns  of  Coimr.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  calling  to 
the  bar  belongs  to  those  bodies,  which  also  exerdse  disciplinary 
power  over  their  members;  but  it  was  widdy  fdt  by  members 
of  the  bar  in  recent  years  that  the  benchers  or  governing  body 
with  their  sdf-electod  members  did  not  keep  a  sufficiently 
watchful  eye  on  the  minutiae  of  the  profession.  Consequently, 
in  1883,  a  bar  committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  aU  matters  relating  to  the  profession,  such  as  the  critidriag 
of  proposed  legal  reforms,  and  the  expression  of  opinions  on 
niatteni  of  proifessional  etiquette,  conduct  and  practice.  In 
X894  the  committee  was  dissolved,  and  succeeded  by  the  general! 
council  of  the  bar,  dected  on  a  somewhat  wider  basis.  It  is 
composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  king's  counsel  and  outer 
barristers  dected  by  voting-papers  sent  to  all  barristers  having 
an  address  in  the  Law  List  within  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
expenses  are  paid  by  contributions  from  the  four  Inns  of  Court. 
Its  powers  are  not  disdplinary,  but  it  would  draw  the  attenrion 
of  the  benchers  to  any  gross  violation  of  the  profesuooal  etiquettf 
of  the  bar. 

Each  state  in  America  has  its  own  bar,  consisting  of  all 
attomeys-at-law  residing  within  it  who  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  its  courts.  Gmerally  attorneys  are  admitted  in  one 
court  to  practice  in  all  courts.  Each  of  the  UnitedStates  courts 
has  a  btf  of  its  own.  An  attorney  of  a  state  cannot  practise  in 
a  court  of  the  United  States  unless  he  has  been  admitted  to  it, 
or  to  one  of  the  same  dass  in  another  district  or  circuit  He 
cannot  appear  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  unless 
spedaHy  admitted  and  sworn  as  an  attorney  of  that  court* 
which  is  done  on  motion  in  case  of  any  one  who  has  practised 
for  three  years  in  the  highest  courts  of  hb  state  and  is  in  good 
standing  at  its  bar.  In  most  of  tbe  states  there  is  a  state  bar 
assodation,  and  in  some  dries  and  counties  local  bar  assod;ktiona. 
These  consist  of  such  members  of  its  bar  as  desire  thus  to  asso- 
ciate, the  object  being  to  guard  and  advarxe  the  standards  of 
the  profession.  Some  own  valuable  libraries.  These  associations 
have  DO  official  recognition,  but  their  influence  is  condderabk  in 
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Parb,  and  at  tirenty  obtained  lus  flnt  appointment  in  the  dvll 

aervice.   His  abilities  secured  him  mpid  promotion,  and  in  1806 

he  obtained  the  post  oC  auditor  to  the  coandl  of  state.    After 

being  emi^oyed  in  several  political  missions  in  Germany,  Poland 

and  Spain,  during  the  next  two  years,  he  became  prefect  of 

Vendue.    At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  he  held  the 

prefecture  of  Nantes,  and  thi<  post  he  immediately  resigned. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  made  councillor 

of  state  and  secretaiy'general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

After  filling  for  several  years  the  post  of  <iUrector-general  of 

indirect  taxes,  he  was  created  in  1819  a  peer  of  France  and  was 

prominent  among  the  Liberals.  After  the  rev<4ution  of  July  1 830, 

M.  de  Barante  was  ^>pointed  ambassador  to  Turin,  and  Qve 

years  later  to  St  Petersburg.    Throughout  the  reign  of  Louis 

niilippe  he  remained  a  supporter  of  the  government;  and  after 

the  foU  of  the  momircfay,  in  February  1848,  he  withdrew  from 

political  affairs  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  in  Auvergne. 

Shortly  before  his  retirement  he  had  been  made  grand  cross  of 

the  Legion  of  Honour.   Barante's  Histoire  des  dues  de  Bourgopu 

de  la  ^maison  de  Valotr,  which  appeared  in  a  series  of  volume^ 

between  1824  and  I828,  procured  him  immediate  admission  to 

the  French  Academy.    Its  narrative  qualities,  and  purity  of 

style,  won  hi^  jxaise  from  the  romantic  schpol,  but  it  eshttkits 

a  lack  of  the  critical  sense  and  <tf  scientific  scholarship.  Amongst 

his  other  h'teraiy  works  are  a  Tabkau  de  la  Utiiratme  franfoise 

au  dixhuUihme  slide,  of  which  several  editions  were  published; 

Des  cemimmes  d  de  Paristpcratle  (1831);  a  French  translation 

of  the  dramatic  works  of  Schiller;  QtaeitHoms  constUnHoimtUes 

(2850);  Histoire  de  la  Coneentum  NationaU,  which  iq>peared 

in  six  volumes  between  1851  and  1851;  Histoire  du  Diredoire 

de  la  mpublique  franiaist  (1855);  Eimdes  kistoriques  d  bio- 

graphiques  (1857);  La  Vie  politique  de  M.  Royer-CoUard  (x86i). 

The  version  of  Hcmdd  for  -Guizot's  Shakespeare  was  his  work. 

He  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1866. 

His  Sotaenirs  were  puUiabed  by  bb  nandton  (Paris,  1890-9^. 
See  also  the  artick  by  Guizot  in  the  itfPiM  a«  4Jetu  ifondes,  July  1867. 

BARASATt  a  subdiviaional  town  in  the  district  of  the  Tweatyv 
lour  Parganas,  Bengal,  India.  Fbr  a  ocmaideEable  time  Barasat 
town  was  the  head<|uarters  of  a  joint  magbtracy,  known  as  the 
*'  Barasat  District,*'  but  in  1861,  on  a  readjustment  of  boundaries 
Barasat  district  was  abolished  by  order  of  government,  and 
was  converted  into'  a  subdivision  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas. 
Pop.  (xQox)  8654.  It  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the  rural 
character  of  the  so-called  "  town!"  in  Bengal,  and  is  merely 
an  aggfemeration  of  41  s^Muate  viUages,^  in  which  all  the  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  go  on  piecisely  as  in  the  adjacent  hamlets. 

BABATIER,  JOHANN  FHIUPP  (1721-1740),  (Sennan  scholar 
of  piecodous  genius,  was  bom  at  Schwabsch  near  Nuremberg 
on  the  zoth  of  January  1721.  His  early  education  was  most 
carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  the  pastor  of  the  French 
church  at  Schwabach,  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress  that  by  the 
time  he  was  five  years  of  age  he  oould  speak  French,  Latin 
a^  Dutch  with  ease,  and  read  Greek  fluently.  He  then  studied 
Hebrew,  and  in  three  years  was  able  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  Latin  or  French.  He  collected  materials  for  a  dictionary 
of  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  words,  with  critical  and  philological 
observations;  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  Tudela's  Itinerarium.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  was  admitted  master  of  arts  at  Halle,  and  received  into 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  The  last  years  of  his  short  life 
he  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and  antiquities,  and  had 
collected  materials  for  histories  <rf  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
of  Antitrioitarianism,  and  for  an  Inquiry  concerning  Egyptian 
Antiquities.  His  health,  which  had  always  been  weak,  gave 
way  completely  under  these  labours,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
October  X74a  He- had  published  eleven  separate  works,  and 
left  a  great  quantity  4>f  manuscript. 

BARATTNSKI.  JEWOENU  ABRAMOVICH  (1800-1844), 
Russian  poet,  was  educated  at  the  royal  school  at  St  Petersburg 
and  then  entered  the  arroy»  He  served  for  eight  years  in 
Finland,  where*  he  composed  his  first  poem  JBd(k  Through  the 
interest  of  friends  be  obtained  leave  from  the  tsar  to  letiit  ixom 


the  anny,  and  setdedth  1817  near  MoBOOfr.  iTherehecomplet^il 

his  chief  work  TA«  (rf^,  a  poem  written  in  the  style  of  Piuhkin: 

He  died  in  r844  at  Naples,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of 

the  milder  climate. 

A  collected  edition  of  hfo  poems  appeared  at  St  Petersburg,  in 
2  vols,  in  Z835;  later  editions,  Moacow  1869,  and  Kana  1884. 

BARB,  (i)  (From  Lat  barba,  a  beard),  a  term  used  tn  various 
senses,  of  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  under  the  tongue  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  of  a  disease  affecting  that  part,  of  the 
wattles  round  the  mouth  of  the  barbel,  of  the  backward  turned 
points  of  an  arrow  and  <A  the  piece  of  folded  linen  worn  over  the 
neck  by  nuns.  (2)  (From  Fr.  barbe,  meaning  "  from  Barbary  **), 
a  name  api^ied  to  a  breed  of  horses  imported  by  the  Moors  into 
Spain  froin  Barbary,  and  to  a  breed  of  pigeons. 

BARBACBNA,  an  inland  town  of  Brasil,  in  the  state  of  limta 
Geraes,  X50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  about  3500  fL 
above  sea-leve].  The  surrotmding  district  is  chiefly  agricultural, 
producing  coffee,  sugar-cane,  Indian  com  and  cattk,  and  the 
town  has  considcrabte  commercial  importance.  It  is  afao  noted 
for  its  healthiness  and  possesses  a  large  sanatorium  much  fre- 
quented by  convalescents  &om  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  hot 
season.  Barbacena  was  formeriy  a  prindpal  <Ustributing  centre 
for  the  mining  districts  of  Miaas  (kraes,  but  this  distinction 
was  lost  when  the  railways  were  extended  beyond  that  point. 

BARBADOS,  or  Basbadobs,  an  island  in  the  British 'West 
Indies.  It  lies  78  m.  £.  of  St  Vincent,  in  1$^  4'  N.  and  59^  37'  W. ; 
is  21  m.  long,  14}  m.  at  its  broadest,  and  x66  sq.  m.  (106,470  acres) 
in  extent  (roughly  equalling  the  Isle  of  M^i^t).  Its  coasts  are 
endrded  with  cond  ree&,  extending  in  some  places  3  nu  seaward. 
In  its  configuration  the  island  is  elevated  but  not  moontaiiKNis. 
Near  the  centre  is  its  apex.  Mount  HOlaby  (ixoo  ft),  from  which 
the  land  faDs  on  aU  sides  in  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  sea.  So 
gentle  is  the  incline  of  the  hills  that  in  driving  over  the  wd}- 
constructed  roads  the  ascent  is  scarcdy  xMtkeable.  The  only 
natursl  harbour  is  (Carlisle  Bay  on  the  south-western  coast, 
which,  however,  is  Ittle  better  than  a  shallow  roadstead,  oidy 
accessible  Co  light  dmught  vessels. 

Geology. — ^The  oldest  rocks  <rf  Barbados,  known  as  the  Scotland 
series,  are  of  shallow  water  origin,  consisting  of  coaite  grits,  brown 
sandstones  and  sandy  clays,  in  phuxs  saturated  with  petroleum 
and  tnveised  by  veins  of  manjak.  They  have  been  folded  and 
denuded,  so  as  to  form  the  foundation  on  wfaidi  rest  the  later  beds 
of  the  island.  Upon  the  denuded  edges  of  the  Scotland  beds  lies 
the  Oceanic  series.  It  indudes  chalky  limestones,  siliceous 
earths,  red  day,  and,  at  the  top,  a  layer  of  mud^one  composed 
mainly  of  volcanic  dust  The  limestones  contain  Globigerina 
and  other  Foraminif  era,  the  siliceous  beds  are  made  of  Radiolaria, 
sponge  spicules  and  diatoms,  while  tht  red  day  cfesely  resembles 
the  red  day  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  oceans.  There  can  be  m^ 
doubt  that  the  whole  series  was  laid  down  in  deep  waters.  The 
Oceanic  series  is  generally  overlaid  directly,  and  unconforroably, 
by  coral  limestones;  but  at  Bissex  Hill,  at  the  base  of  the  ooral 
limestones,  and  resting  unconformaUy  upon  the  Oceanic  series, 
there  is  a  Globigerina  mari.  The  0>ral  Limestone  series  lies 
indifferently  upon  the  older  beds.  Although  of  no  great  thickness 
it  covers  six-sevenths  of  the  island,  rising  in  a  series  of  steps  or 
platfonns  to  a  height  of  neariy  11 00  ft. 

Even  the  Scotland  series  probably  bdongs  to  the  Tertiary 
system,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  charact^tic  fossils,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  precise 
homotaxis  of  the  aevtnl  fonnatioos.  Jukes-Browne  and 
Harrison  ascribe  the  Scotland  beds  to  the  Eocene  or  Oligocene 
period,  the  Oceanic  series  to  the  Miocene,  the  Bistex  HiU  marls 
to  the  Pliocene,  and  the  coral  limestones  partly  to  the  Pliooene 
and  partly  to  the  Pleistocene.  But  these  corrdations  rest  upon 
imperfect  evidence. 

Sandstone,  and  dajrs  suitable  for  brick-making,  are  found  in 
the  district  of  Scotland,  so  called  from  a  fanded  resemblance  to 
the  Highlands  of  North  Britain.  The  only  other  mineral  product 
is  manjak,  a  species  of  asphalt,  also  found  in  this  district  and  to 
some  extent  exported. 

CUmaia,  6rc— The  dimate  of  Barbados  is  pleasant    The 
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Kaum  are  divMH  Into  wet  and  diy,  tie  bttn  (crtenUnt  from 
December  to  (he  end  of  Mny)  being  tho  the  ccid  laxm.  The 
lempeiature  ranges  from  70°  F.  (o  M*  P.,  mrely,  even  on  tlie 
coldest  days,  fulling  below  65°  F.  The  avenge  Bsniial  ninfsU 
i>  about  6q  in.,  September  being  the  wettest  month.  For  eisht 
months  the  invigorating  N.E.  trade  winds  temper  tbe  ttopical 
heat.  The  absence  of  swamps,  the  porous  nature  of  the  sol], 
and  the  extent  of  cultivation  account  lor  the  fieedom  of  tbe  Isbnd 
from  miasma.  Fever  is  unknown.  The  dimatc  baa  a  beneficial 
eHect  on  pulmonaiy  diseases,  espedally  fn  their  earlier  stages, 
and  is  remarkable  in  arresting  ttie  decay  of  vital  power  consequent 
npon  old  age.  Leprosy  occurs  amongst  the  negroes,  atid  dephin- 
tlasis  is  so  frequent  as  to  be  known  as  "  Barbados  leg." 

tndtafriei. — The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  fiist  introduced  !n. 
tbe  middle  of  the  iTth  centurj',  and  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  labour,  the  Mtreme  fertility  of  tbe  soil  and  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  cultivation,  beame  the  staple'  product  of  the  island. 
Cotton  growing  has  recently  become  of  importance.  The  few 
other  industries  include  rum  distilleries  and  factories  for  chemicah, 
ice  and  tobacco.  A  railway  ifl  m.  long  runs  hom  Bridgetown' 
partly  round  the  coast.  The  idand  la 'a  pTace  of  call  for  almost 
an  the  iteamshipa  plying  to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  a 
great  centre  of  dntribution.  There  is  direct  communicatian  at 
frequent  intervals  with  England,  thellniled  States,  Canada  and 
the  other  West  Indian  i^nds. 

Ptfuliilim  and  AimMitniHim.'—tiK  greater  part  ol  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  exceeds  in 
nuRibeis  the  combined  total  of  all  other  denominattonB.  IIk 
island  Is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who,  with  the  deigy  of  all  creeds, 
is  paid  by  the  govemmcnc.  The  chief  educational  dtablLshment 
isCodrington  College,  founded  by  Cohnel  ChriatapherCodrliigton , 
who  in  (710  bequeathed  two  estates  to  the  Society  f<7  (he  Propaga- 
tlort  of  tile  GospeL  It  trains  ycnng  men  lor  holy  orders  and  is 
■fflHaled  to  the  nnlvenity  of  Dnrham.  Harraon  College  and 
The  Lodge  are  secondary  schools  for  boys.  Queen's  College  for 
gUs.  There  are  several  second  grade  and  a  large  tiunber  of 
'scboolfl.  The  colony  possesses  representative institlltions 
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.      _  The  island   Is  administered  by  a 

governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  couDcil,  a  legislative  council 
of  Q  nominated  members,  and  a  botne  of  assembly  (rf  14 
iBemben  elected  on  a  limited  franchise.  Barbadoa  is  the 
beadqnarten  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Departuient  of  the 
Welt  ladies,  to  wUch  (under  Sir  Daniel  Morris)  the  island  owes 
the  development  of  cotton  growing,  *c.  The  majority  ol  the 
population  consiati  of  negroes,  passionately  attached  to  the 
island,  who  bav$  a  weil-marlced  physiognomy  and  dialect  of 
tlieiT  own,  and  are  more  intelligent  than  the  other  West  Indian 
negroes.  They  outnumber  the  whltca  by  q  to  i.  Bu^adoa  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  tbe  world.  In  1901 
the  numbers  amounted  to  igs.sSS,  or  iij8  10  the  sq.  ra.,  and  in 
1906  they  were  196,187.    There  an  no  crown  lands  nor  forests. 

rmmj.— Btldgetown  (pop.  11,000),  the  capital,  situated  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  is  a  pretty  town  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
leading  to  the  uplands  of  the  interior.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
St  Hidiad'i,  which  also  serves  aa  a  pariah  church.  In  Trafalgar 
Square  stands  the  earliest  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Nelson.  TTiere  are  a  good  many  buildingi,  shops,  pleasure 
ffrounds,  a  handsome  mliitary  parade  and  ex(|uisite  beaches. 
Pilgrim,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  a  fins  nunsba  about 
a  mile  from  the  dty.  Fontabelle  and  Hastings  ale  (aahtonabte 
suburban  watering-places  with  good  sea-bathkg.  Speighstown 
(rSDo)  is  the  only  other  town  of  any  size. 

Hufury.— OpinionB  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  of 
thelsland.  It  may  be  the  Spanish  wtHii  lor  the  hanging  brandtca. 
of  a  vine  which  strike  root  in  the  ground,  or  the  name  may  have 
been  given  from  a  spades  of  bearded  fig'tiee.  Intbeifith-ceclury 
maps  the  name  is  variously  rendered  St  Bernardo,  Beraados, 
Baibudoia,  Baniodos  and  Baroodo.  T^re  are  more  numerous 
traces  of  the  Carib  Indians  here  than  in  any  otherof  Lba  Antilles. 
Bubados  k  thou^t  M  hava  been  finl  visited  by  the  Fottugocse. 


Its  history  has  some  Spedal  featima,  showing  as  it  ifces  th« 
process  of  peaceful  cokmlEatlon,  for  the  island,  acquired  wrlhont 
conquest,  has  never  been  out  <A  the  possession  of  tbe  Brttisb. 

whose  crew,  hnding  it  uninhabited,  took  possessionln  the  nama 
of  James  I.;  but  the  first  actual  settlenlent  was  made  in  r6is, 
at  the  direction  of  Sir  William  Courleen  under  the  patent  of 
Lord  Leigh,  afterwards  earl  trf  Mariborough,  to  whom  the  bland 
had  been  granted  by  the  king.  Two  years  later,  a  compreraise 
having  been  eSected  with  Lord  Marlborough,  a  grant  of  tbe 
island  was  obtained  by'  the  eari  of  GariislF,  whose  dalm  was 
based  on  a  grant,  from  the  king,  of  all  the  Caribbean  islands  tn 
1614;  and  in  1618  Charles  Wolferstone,  a  native  of  Bermuda, 
was  appfrinted  govmtor.  In  the  seme  year  slxty-four  Settlers 
arrived  at  Carlisle  Bay  and  the  present  capital  was  founded. 
During  the  Qvil  War  in  En^end  many  Royalists  songht  refuge 
in  Barbados,  where,  under  Lord  WHioughby  (who  had  leased  the 
island  from  the  eari  of  Carlisle),  they  oSei^  stout  nsislance  to 
the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  Willooghby,  however,  was 
ultimately  defeated  and  eiiled.  After  ihe  Raaioratlon,  to 
appease  tbe  planters,  doubtful  as  to  the  title  under  which  they 
held  the  estates  which  they  had  converted  Into  valuable 
pR^ienieB,  the  proprietary  or  patent  Interest  was  aboli^ied, 
and  tbo  crown  took  over  die  government  of  the  island;  a  duly 
af  «i%  on  an  exports  being  Imposed  to  satisfy  the  daims  of 
the  patentees.  In  1684,  under  the  gDverrtonhip  of  Sbr  Richard 
Dutton,  a  census  was  taken,  according  to  which  the  pwidatlon 
thenconsfstedof »,ooowhitegand46,oooBlaves.  TleEuropean 
wan  of  the  iSth  century  caused  much  suSerfng,  as  thi  Weit 
Indiea  were  the  scene  of  numerous  battles  between  the  British 
and  the  French.  During  this  period  a  portion  of  the  4}  %  duty 
was  returned  to  the  cohny  in  the  form  of  the  govenH«'a  salary. 
In  the  course  of  Ihe  Ametiain  War  of  lodependenco  Barbadoa 
agaa  experienced  great  hard^pa  owing  to  the  restridlow 
placed  upon  the  importation  of  [mviaions  from  tbe  AiBfflca> 
colonies,  and  in  1778  the  distress  became  10  acute  that  tbo 
British  govemment  had  to  send  relief,  fat  Ifaee  yeus  after  the 
peace  ol  Amiens  bi  i8ai  the  colony  enjoyed  uninterrupted  calm, 
but  bi  r8oj  it  was  only  saved  from  falling  into  the  bands  ol  tha 
FreniA  by  tbe  timely  arrival  o(  Admitai  Cochrane.  SbKe  that 
date,  however,  it  has  remained  unthrcatened  In  the  posscsaionof 
the  British.  The  rapture  between  Great  Brituin  and  the  United 
States  In  iSia  caused  privateering  to  l>e  resximed,  the  trade  ol 
the  colony  being  thereby  almost  destroyed.  This  led  to -air 
agitation  for  tbe  repeal  of  tha  4I  %  duty,  hut  it  was  not  tiH 
iSjatbatUMeffortstasecuntbisweresucccsafuL  Theabolitiaa 
of  slavery  in  i8j4  was  attended  by  no  iU  results,  Ihe  slaves 

perlad  of  great  prosperity  succeeded.  Tbe  proposed  confedera- 
tion of  the  Windward  I^nik  In  1876,  bowavcr,  provoked  riots, 
iriiich  ocouloned  coiuidet*Ue  loss  of  life  and  property,  but 
secured  for  tbe  people  their  existence  as  a  separate  oitooy- 
Hurricanes  are  the  scourge  of  Barbadoa,  Ihsae  of  17B0,  iSji, 
and  1898  bdng  so  disaatrou*  aa  to  ■■-■-—"■''  rtltef  OMMurta  on 
tlte  put  of  the  home  govenunenL 


l(l»08); 
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BABBABA.  lAIIT,  a  virgin  mattyr  aiKl  taint  ol  tbe  Komaa 
t^lbotlc  and  Orthodoi  Baatan  Chntche*.  wbo«  fntival  <ky  t> 
'     Itohvindi)  that  ibewaalmniindbs  a  tower 
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by  her  fttlKt  who  was  o|^xMed  to  her  marrukge;  that  she  was 
Qooverted  to  Christianity  by  a  follower  of  (>igeii,  and  that 
when  her  father  learnt  this,  he  beheaded  her*  The  i^ce  of  her 
martyrdcm  is  variously  given  as  Heliopolis,  as  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
and  as  Nicoiliedia,  Bithynia,  about  the  year  235.  St  Barbara  is 
the  patron  saint  of  armourers  and  gunsmiths,  and  her  protection 
is  sought  specially  against  lightning. 

BARBARIAN  (Gr.  jSd/i^apos),  the  name  among  the  early 
Greeks  for  all  foreigners.  The  word  is  probably  onomatopoetic, 
designed  to  represent  the  uncouth  babbling  of  which  languages 
other  than  their  own  appeared  to  the  Greeks  to  consist.  Even 
the  Romans  were  in^uded  in  the  term.  The  word  soon 
assumed  an  evil  meaning,  becoming  associated  with  the  vices 
and  savage  nf^tures  ol  which  they  believed  their  enemies  to 
be  possessed.  The  Romans  adopted  the  word  for  aU  peoples 
other  than  those  under  Groeco-Roman  influence  and  domination. 
It  has  long  become  synonymous  with  a  general  lack  of  civilization. 

BARBARO,  BRMOLAO  (Hermolaus  Basbarus)  (1454-1493), 
Italian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  21st  of  Nlay  1454. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  imider 
Pon^x>niua  Laetus.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  \mi- 
vecaty  of  Padua,  where  he  was  ai^inted  professor  of  philosophy 
lA  1477.  Two  years  later  he  revisited  Venice,  but  returned  to 
Padua  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  native  dty.  He  was 
sent  on  variwis  misaions  to  persons  of  high  rank,  among^  them 
Pope  Innocent  VUI.,  by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  patriarch  of  Aquileia  (1491).  The  Venetian 
senate,  however,  refused  to  ra,tify  the  appointinent,  which, 
oontvary  to  the  law,  he  had  accepted  without  first  obtaining  its 
sanction.  He  was  badished  and  forced  to  resign  the  patriarchate, 
under  the  threat  of  being  punished  vicariously  by  the  confiscation 
of  his  father's  property.  Barbaras  remained  at  Rome,  in  receipt 
of  a  small  pension  from  the  pontifical  goverumcnt,  until  his  death 
(probably  from  the  plague)  on  the  X4th  of  June  149a  (acoording 
to  sooie,  two  years  later).  He  edited  and  translated  a  number 
of  classical  works>  of  which  the  most  important  were:  Otsliga- 
Hones  PHniatMe  (1492),  in  which  he  boasted  of  having  made  5006 
corrections  in  the  text  of  Pliny's  Nalurai  History;  Themistius' 
Paraphraaes  of  certain  works  of  AristoUe  (1480);  Aristotle's 
Rhttoriea  (published  in  x  $44) ;  CasUgaUones  in  Fomfmium  Mdam 
(1493). 

BARBAROSSA  ("Redbeard"),  the  name  given  by  the  Christians 
to  a  family  of  Turkish  admirals  and  sea  rovers  of  the  i6th  century, 
— Arouj  and  Kbizr  {alias  Khair-ed-Din)  and  Hassan  the  son  of 
Khair-ed-Din.  As  late  as  1840,  Captain  Walsin  Bsterhacy, 
outhcHT  of  a  history  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Africa,  ventured  the 
guess  that  "  Barbarossa  '*  was  si^iply  a  mispronunciation  df 
B&b&  Axouj,  and  the  supposition  hu  been  widely  accepted. 
But  the  prefix  B&b&  was  not  ai^ed  to  Arouj  by  contempocaries. 
His  name  is  given  in  Spanish  or  ItaUan  form  as  **  Onix  "  or 
"  Harrach  "  or  "  Ordiche."  The  contemporary  Aimb  chronid* 
published  by  S.  Rang  and  F.  Denis  in  1837  says  explicitly  that 
Barbaroesa  was  the  name  applied  by  .Christians  to  Khaii>>ed-Din. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  nickname  given  to  the  family  on  account  of 
their  red  or  tawny  beards  (Lat.  harba)*  The  founder  of  thelomily 
was  Yakttb,  a  Roumeliot,  probably  of  Albanian  blood,  who 
settled  in  Mitylcne  after  its  conquest  by  the  Turks.  He  was  a 
coasting  trader  and  skipper,  and  had  four  sons — ^Elias,  Isaak, 
Arouj  and  Khizr,  all  said  to  have  been  bom  after  1482.  Khizr 
became  a  potter  and  Isaak  a  trader.  Elias  and  Arouj  took  to 
sea  roving.  In  an  action  with  a  galley  of  the  Kn^ts  of  Saint 
John,  then  established  at  Rhodes,  Elias  was  killed  and  Arouj 
taken- prisoner;  the  latter  was  ransomed  by  a  Turkish  pasha 
and  returned  to  the  sea.  For  some  time  he  served  the  Mamelukes 
who  stiD  held  Egypt  During  the  conflict  between  the  Mamelukes 
and  the  sultan  Selim  I.,  he  considered  it  more  prudent  to  transfer 
himself  to  Tunis.  The  incessant  conflicts  among  the  Berber 
princes  of  northern  Africa  gave  him  employment  as  a  mercenary, 
which  he  varied  by  piratical  raids  on  tbe  trade  of  the  Christians. 
At  Tunishe  was  joined  by  Khixr,  who  took,,  trim  endpwtd  with, 
the  name  of  Khair-ed-Din.  Isaak  soon  followed  his  biothers. 
AiMJ  Md  Khair«l4>in  joined  the  exiled  Motrs  of  (k«nadftia 


raids  on  the  Spanish  coast.  They  also  pushed  their  fortunes  by  . 
fighting  for,  or  murdering  and  supplanting, 'the  native  African 
princes.  Tlieir  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Jesba  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gabcs.  They  attempted  in  1 5 1 2  to  take  Bougie  from  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  beaten  off,  and  Arouj  lost  an  arm,  shattered 
by  an  arquebus  shot  In  15 14  they  took  Jijdli  from  the  Genoese, 
and  after  a  5e«>nd  beating  at  Bougie  in  151 5  were  called  in  by 
the  natives  of  Cherchd  and  Algiers  to  aid  them  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  occupied  the  towns  and  murdered  the 
native  ruler  who  called  them  in.  The  ^laniards  still  held  the 
little  rocky  island  which  gives  Algiers  its  name  and  forms  the 
harbour.  In  1518  Arouj  was  drawn  away  to  take  pertain  a 
civil  war  in  Tlem^n.  He  promptly  murdered  the  prince  he^ 
came  to  support  and  seized  the  town  for  himself. .  The  rival 
party  then  called  in  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  Arouj  was  expelled 
and  slain  while  fleeing  at  the  Rio  Salado.  Khair-ed-Din  dun^ 
to  his  possesskms  on  th^  coast  andappealed  to  the  sultan  Sdiro  L 
He  was  named  beylerbey  by  the  sultan,  and  with  him  began  the 
establishment  of  Turki^  rule  in  northern  Africa.  For  years  he 
was  engaged  in  subduing  the  native  princes,  and  in  canying  on 
warfare  with  the  Christians.  In  1519  he  rq>elled  a  Spanish 
attack  on  Algiers,  but  could  not  expel  his  enemies  from  the  island 
till  1529.  As  a  c<Hnbatant  in  the  forefront  of  the  wax  with  the 
Christians  he  became  a  great  hero  in  Isiam^  and  dreaded  by  its 
enemies  under  his  name  of  Barbarossa.  In  z  $34  he  seised  Tunis,  - 
acting  as  eapitan  pasha  for  the  sultan  Suleiman.  Hie  en^peror 
Charles  V.  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  native  prince,  retook  the 
town,  anddestroyed  great  part  of  Barbarossa's  fleet  The  corsair 
retaliated  by  leading  what  remained  of  his  navy  on  a  pluncUring 
raid  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
till  X547 — Barbarossa,  though  still  beylerbey  of  northern  Africa, 
was  mainly  engaged  as  capitan  pasha  in  co^opcsating  with  the 
armies  of  the  sultan  Suleiman  in  the  ea^t  He  was  absent  from 
Algiers  when  it  was  attacked  by  Charles  V.  ini  54J.  In  1 543^x544 ; 
he  commanded  the  fleet  which  Suleiman  sent  to  the  coast  of 
Provence  to  support  Francis  I.  Barbarossa  would  not  allow  the 
bells  of  the  Christian  churches  to  be  rung  while  his  fleet  was  at 
anchor  in  the  ports.  He  plundered  the  coast  of  Itoiiy  on  his 
way  back  to  Constantinople.  When  he  died  in  his  palace  at 
Constantin<^>le  he  was  succeeded  as  beylerb^  of  Africa  by  his 
son  Hassan.  Hassan  Barbarossa,  Uke  his  father^  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  Levant,  but  was  occasionally  in  Africa  when  the 
influence  of  his  family  was  required  to  suppress  the  disorders  of 
the  Turkish  ganisons.  He  left  it  for  the  lost  time  in  15^,  and  is 
said  by  Hammer-Puxgstoll  to  have  been  presoit  at  Leponto  in 
1571.    His  last  years  are  obscure. 

Authorities.— rA«  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empir€,  by  Joseph  von 
Hammer-PurKstall  flFrench  translation  J.  J,  Hellcrt,  1835-1843). 
contains  accounts  of  the  Barbarossas,  but  requires  to  be  corrected 
i>Y  other  authorities.  See  La  Fondation.  a*  la  rigtmc*  4'At§tr, 
htstoirt  dts  Barberousse^  ckronigue  an^  dn  XVJ*^  siicU  pub- 
lished bv  Sander  Rang  and  Ferdinand  Denis,  Paris,  1837 — for  a 
curious  nioslem  version  of  their  story.  H.  D.  dc  Gramraont  has 
collected  later  evidence  in  his  Histotre  d* Alger  (Paris,  1887);  and 
he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  name  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
Rhm  Africain$,  No.  171.  Their  campaigns  are  told  in  a  readable 
way  with  the  advantage  of  technical  Knowledge  by  Ad.  Jurien  de 
la  Gravi^re  in  Les  Corsaires  barbaresques  et  la  marine  de  SoUmav  le 
Grand  (1887),  and  Doria  et  Barberousse  (1886).  The  History  of  the 
MarUime  Wars  of  the  Turks,  by  HajH  Khalifa  (trandated  by  J. 
Mitchell  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  i8ai),  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  on  evidence  collected  by  order  of  the  sultan  Suleiman. 

BABBAROUX,  CBARLBS  JEAN  MARIE  (1767-1794),  French 
revolutionitt,  waaeducatcd  at  first  by  the  Oratoriansof  Marseilles, 
then  studied  law,  and  became  a  successful  advocate.  He  was 
^)pcinted  secretary  (greffier)  to  the  commune  of  Marseilles,  and 
in  1793  was  commissioned  to  go  to  the  L^jMlative  Assembly  and 
demand  the  accusation  of  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  as  accomplice  in  a  royalist  movement  in 
Aries.  At  Paris  he  was  received  in  the  Jacobin  club  and  entered 
into  relations  with  J.  P.  Brissot  and  the  Rolands.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  Marseilles  sent  to  Paris  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
which  contributed  to  the  insurrection  of  the  loih  of  August  1791 
i^nst  the  king.  Returning  to  Marseilles  he  helped  to  represa 
a  loyalist  movement  at  Avignon  and  an  ultra-'Jacobin  movement 
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at  ManetU«s,  and  wta  elected  detNity  to  the  Conveiltiaa  by  775 
votes  out  of  776  voting.  From  the  first  be  poaed  as  an  of^neat 
of  the  >Ii>untain,  accused  Robeapienre^  aimiiig  at  the  dictator- 
ship (asthof  September  1792),  attacked  Marat,  and  proposed  to 
hxeak  up  the  conunane  of  Paris.  Hien  he  got  the  act  of  accusa- 
tion aguinst  Louis  XVL  adopted,  and  in  the  trial  voted  for  his 
death  **  without  appeal  and  withont  delay/'  During  the  final 
straggle  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain,  he  refused 
to  resign  as  deputy  and  rejected  the  offer  made  by  the  sections 
of  Paris  to  give  hostages  for  the  anested  representatives.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping,  fimt  to  Caen,  where  he  organised  the  dvil 
war,  then  to  Saint-Emilion  near  Bordeaux,  where  he  wrote  his 
UhnmrtSt  which  were  publiahed  in  x832  by  his  son,  and  re-edited 
in  1866.  DJscovered,  he  uttempted  to  shoot  himself,  but  was 
only  wounded,  and  was  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was 
guillotined  when  his  identity  wa&  established. 

See  Cb.  Vatel.  CkarloUe  Corday  et  ks  Cirvndins  (Paris.  1873); 
A.  Aulard.  Lfs  OraUmrs  de  la  Ligtslative  H  de  ia  Omitntion  (Paris, 
2nd  «d.,  1906). 

BARBARY,  the  general  designation  of  that  part  of  northern 
Africa  bounded  £.  by  Egypt,  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the 
Sahara  and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  the  states  of 
Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Tripoli.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Berbers,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  region^ 

BARBARY  Af%  a  tailless  monkey  Inhabiting  Algeria, 
Morocco,  and  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (where  it  may  have  been 
introduced),  and  referable  to  the  otherwise  Asiatic  group  of 
macaques,  in  which  it  alone  reiMVsents  the  subgentks  Intnu. 
This  monkey,  Macacns  inmts,  is  light  yeHowish-brown  above 
and  yellowfsh-white  below,  with  the  naked  part  of  the  face 
flesh-coloured.  It  is  entirely  terrestrial  in  habits,  at  least  on 
Gibraltar,  and  goes  about  in  droves. 

BARBARY  PIRATES.  The  coast  population  of  northern 
Africa  has  in  past  ages  been  addicted  to  piratical  attacks  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  oppo^te.  Throughoiiit  the  dedine  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  Mahommedan 
conquest  and  the  middle  ages,  mere  piracy  always  existed  by 
the  side  of  the  great  strife  of  peoples  and  religions.  In  the  course 
of  the  14th  century,  when  the  native  Berber  dynasties  were 
in  decadence,  pitacy  became  particularly  flagrant.  The  town 
of  Bougie  was  then  Uie  most  notorious  haunt  of  these  "  skimmers 
of  the  sea."  But  the  savage  robber  powers  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Europe,  infested  the  commerce  and  the  coasts,  not  only 
of  the  Mediterntnean  but  evto  for  a  tinae  of  the  ocean ;  who  were 
not  finally  suppressed  till  the  r9th  century  was  well  advanced; 
and  who  are  properly  known  as  the  Barbaiy  {Urates,  arose  in 
the  1 6th  century,  attained  their  ^vatest  height  in  the  17th, 
dech'ned  gradually  throughout  the  i8th  and  wetfe  extinguished 
about  1830.  Isolated  cases  of  piracy  have  occurred  on  the  Rif 
coast  of  Morocco  even  in  our  time,  but  the  i^rate  communities 
whkh  lived  by  plunder  and  could  Mve  by  no  other  resource, 
vanished  with  the  Frendi  conquest  of  Algiers  in  1830.  They  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  general  h^oiy  of  northern  Africa 
from  about  1492  to  their  end.  The  story  of  the  cstabl&hment  of 
Turkish  rule  in  northern  Africa  and  of  the  revolutions  of  Morocco 
must  be  sought  under  the  heads  of  Tuxksy,  Tkipou,  Tvmisia, 
AtGERiA  and  Morocco! 

In  dealing  with  the  pirates,  it  will  be  sufHcient  to  note  a  few 
leading  dates.  The  conquest  of  Granada  in  1 494  by  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Spain  drove  many  Moors  into  exile.  They  revenged 
themselves  by  piratical  attacks  on  the  Spanish  coast.  They  had 
the  help  of  JKIosIem  adventurers  from  the  Levant,  of  whom  the 
most  successful  were  Arouj  and  his  brother  Khair-ed'Din,  natives 
of  Mitylcne,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  the  (Thristians  by 
the  nickname  of  Barbarossa  {q.v.)  or  ''  Redbeard."  Spain  in 
self-defence  began  to  conquer  the  coast  towns  of  Oran,  Algiers 
and  Tunis.  Arouj  having  fallen  in  battle  with  the  Spaniards 
in  1 5 18,  his  brother  Khair-ed-Dm  appealed  to  Selim,  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  who  sent  him  troops.  He  drove  the  Spaniards  in 
r5?9  from  the  rocky  island  in  front  of  Algiers,  where  they  had  a 
fort,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  power.  Prom  about 
1518  tifl  the  deaths  Uhicb  All  in  1587,  Algiers  was  the  main  seat 


of  goucrdment  of  the  bcjlerbe)es  of  northern  Africa^  who  ruled 
over  Tripoli,  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  From  1587  tUl  1659,  they 
were  ruled  by  Turkiah  pashas,  sent  from  Constantinople  to  govern 
for  three  years;  but  in  the  latter  year  a  military  revolt  in  Algien 
reduced  the  pashas  to  nonentities.  From  1659  onwards,  these 
Ahrican  dties,  though  nominally  forming  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  were  in  ^t  anarchical  military  rep<^>hcs  whicb  choae 
their  own  rulers  and  Uved  by  plimder. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  period  (i5ifr-is87) 
the  beylerbeys  were  admkals  of  the  sultan,  commanding  great 
fleets  And  conducting  serious  <^ratkws  of  war  for  political  endtf . 
They  were  skve-huntecs  and  their  methods  were  ferocious, 
but  their  Christian  enemies  were  neither  more  humane  nor 
more  chivalrous.  After  1587,  plunder  became  the  sole  object 
of  their  successors— plunder  of  the  native  tribes  on  land  and  of 
all  who  went  upon  the  sea.  The  maritime  side  of  this  loag-liVed 
brigandage  was  conducted  by  the  captains,  or  rtises^  who  formed 
a  class  or  even  a  corporation.  Cruisers  were  Utted  out  by 
capitalists  and  commanded  by  the  reises.  Ten  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  prizes  was  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  pasha  or  his 
successors,  who  bore  the  titles  of  Agha  or  Pey  or  Bey.  Bou^ 
was  the  chief  shipbuilding  port  and  the  timber  was  main^  draw* 
from  the  country  behind  it.  Until  the  17  th  century  the  pirates 
used  galleys,  but  a  Flemialfe  ren^ade  of  the  name  of  Simon 
Danser  taught  them  the  advantage  of  using  sailing  ships.  In  ths 
century,  indeed,  the  main  strength  of  the  pirates  was  su^iiied 
by  renegades  fieom  aU  parts  of  Christendom.  An  English 
gentleman  of  the  distinguished  Buckinghamshire  family  of 
Vemey  was  for  a  time  among  them  at  Algiers.  This  port  was 
so  much  the  moat  formjdahle  that  the  name  of  Algerine  came  to 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  Baxbary  pimte,  but  the  same  trade 
was  carried  on,  though  with  leas  energy,  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis^- 
as  also  from  towns  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  of  which  the  most 
notorious  was  SalB.  The  introduction  of  sailing  ships  gave 
increased  scope  to  the  activHy  of  the  {Urates.  While  the  gaU^, 
being  unfit  for  the  high  seas,  were  confined  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  coast,  the  sailing  vcsseb  ranged  into  the  Atlantic  as  far 
as  the  (Varies  or  even  to  Iceland.  In  163 1  a  Flemish  renegade 
known  as  Murad  Reis,  sacked  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  and  carried 
away  a  number  of  captives  who  were  seen  in  the  siave-mark)et 
of  Algiers  by  the  French  historian  Pierre  Dan. 

The  first  half  of  the  17th  century  may  be  described  as  the 
flowering  tbne  of  the  Barbary  pirates.  More  than  30,000  captivei 
were  said  to  be  Imprisoned  m  Algiers  alone.  The  rich  were  aUowed 
to  redeem  themselves,  but  the  poor  were  condenmed  to  slavery. 
Their  masters  would  not  in  many  cases  allow  them  to  secure 
freedom  by  professing  Mahommedanism.  A  long  list  might  be 
given  of  people  of  good  social  position,  not  only  Italians  or 
Spaniards,  but  (}ennan  or  English  travellers  in  the  south,  whe 
were  captives  for  a  time.  The  chief  suffereis  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Naples  and  Spain.  But  all  traders  be- 
longing to  nations  which  did  not  pay  blackmail  in  order  to  secure 
immunity  were  liable  to  be  taken  at  sea.  The  payment  of  black- 
mail, disguised  as  presents  or  ransoms,  did  not  alwsjrs  secure 
safety  with  these  faithless  barbarians.  The  most  powerful  states 
in  Europe  condescended  to  makfe  paymeAiCs  to  them  and  to 
tolerate  their  intuits.  Reb'gious  orders^-^e  Redemptionists 
and  Laxarites*— were  engaged  in  working  for  the  redemption  of 
captives  and  large  legades  were  left  for  that  purpose  in  many 
countries.  The  continued  exiitence  of  this  African  piracy  was 
indeed  a  disgrace  to  Europe,  for  it  was  due  to  the  jealousies  of 
the  powers  themselvea.  France  encouraged  them  during  her 
rivalry  with  Spain;  and  when  she  had  no  further  need  of  them 
they  were  supported  against  her  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
In  the  i8th  century  British  public  men  were  not  a^amed  to 
say  that  Barbary  piracy  was  a  useful  check  on  the  competition 
of  the  weaker  Mediterranean  natSona  in  the  carrying  trader 
When  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  to  coerce  Algiers  in  18 16,  he  ex- 
pTMsed  doubts  in  a  private  letter  whether,  the  suppre«ion  of 
piiracy  would  be  acceptable  to  the  trading  community.  Every 
power  was,  indeed,  desirous  to  secure  immunity  for  itself  and 
BAOce  or  lets  ready  m  compel  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers*  Salli  and 
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tkc  nat  to  R^MCt  tti  tndc  lad  Ui  nbtccti.    In  i6jj  the  Brttoh 

^VT  the  IWwiuu  »  srvrrr  beating.  A  long  Kris  oi  cxpedjlioni 
wu  UD(kit>ken  b;  the  Briliih  e«t  during  the  reign  o<  Chulei  U., 
■mctima  Hogle-huidfi),  ounctinn  in  combbiBtiai  with  Ibe 
Dotch.  In  1681  find  16S3  the  Fnnch  bombarded  Algien.  On 
(ha  lecoad  occuion  tbe  AUenaei  blew  the  French  conud  fnim 
■  gun  during  the  iction.  An  exlemive  liu  of  aich  panitivc 
axpedilioiB  aniU  be  nuule  oul,  down  to  the  American  openiloni 
at  iGoi-j  ud  iSij,  But  in  no  cik  mi  the  uuch  pmhKl 
bnnetUid  it  tvcIj  happened  thai  the  aggrieved  Ciiriitian  aute 
fcfnied  in  the  end  to  make  a  money  payment  in  order  to 
■eojre  peace.  Ihe  (rectunit  wars  among  them  gave  the  pintea 
bumerovs  opportunilica  of  breaking  Iheic  cngmgcmenta^  of  which 
they  never  failed  to  take  idvaalage. 

After  the  general  padficalioo  of  iSi;,  tlu  wppreoiDn  of 
African  piracy  waa  nnivcnaUy  felt  to  be  a  neccnity.  The 
bBolence  of  a  Tunisian  >qmdnn  -riiich  lacked  Falma  in  Ihi 
Uaad  of  Saidbiia  and  curied  oS  158  of  iti  inhabitant!,  mused 
wldapTud  iadignalioo.  Other  induencee  were  at  msk  to  bring 
about  theft  eitinci<Dn.  Gnat  Brilani  had  aci)UDed  Malta  and 
tho  Eoniati  Ulands  and  had  tiow  many  MediteTrantan  aiibjects. 
Sbt  wai  also  engaged  in  preniDg  the  other  European  powen  to 
iota  with  her  in  the  luppreason  ti  Ilic  ilave  trade  whidi  the 
Balbaiy  italea  practiied  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  expense  of 
Europe.    The  auppreision  of  the  trade  wai  one  of  the  objects  of 

Europe,  and  in  iSifi  Lord  Eimooth  wa*  Knt  to  ditaiD  Ueatia 
from  Tunia  and  Algiera.  Hia  first  visit  pnujuced  d^>lomatic 
flocumenn  and  proniiea  and  he  tailed  («  Engiaui.  While  he 
ma  negotiating,  a  number  of  Briti&h  tubjecu  had  be«n  brutally 
ill-lreated  at  Bcoa,  without  his  knoirledgc.  The  British  govern- 
ment idit  him  hack  to  eecure  reparation,  and  00  the  S7th  of 
August,  in  combination  with  a  Dutch  iquadron  under  Admiral 
Van  de  Ckpelleit,  ha  administered  a  wwaKhin^  bombardment  to 
Algjeta.  The  leaaoa  lenificd  the  piialca  both  of  that  dty  and  of 
l^nii  into  giving  vp  over  3000  piiionai  and  making  freah 
promiea.  But  they  were  not  reformed  and  were  not  capaUe  of 
refonaatloa.  Algien  renewed  ita  piradea  aod  sUve-iaking, 
though  on  a  uoallei  ecale,  and  tlie  measures  to  be  taken  with  it 
weit  discussed  at  the  anfeieiicc  or  congRii  of  Aii-la-Chapelle 
fa  rSiS.  In  1S94  anath«  Britiah  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Harry 
Neal  had  again  to  bombard  Algitn.  Hie  great  pirale  city  was 
not  in  (act  tbomu^^y  tamed  tiil  its  conqueit  by  FnDce  in  iSjo. 


BARBADLD,  UDU  LBTITU  ti;«'i8>s).  English  poet  and 
miacellaDeoui  HTlter,  wa*  bom  at  KAworth-Harcourt,  in 
Leiceitenhire,  on  the  loth  of  June  r743.  Ha  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Alkia,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  schoolmaiter,  taught 
his  dau^ter  Latin  aod  Greek.  In  ij^  Ur  Aikin  removed  hb 
family  to  Warrington,  to  act  as  thdJogical  tutor  in  a  diHeottilg 
academy  there.  In  tjji  Mm  Aikin  pobliihcd  a  volume  of 
foam,  which  waa  very  lacccMful,  and  co-operaied  with  her 
brother,  Dr  John  Aikhi,  b  a  volume  of  MiaaHanaus  Pitta  in 
Prttt.  In  t7T«  she  married  Rochenuni  Birbauld.  a  member  of 
•  French  Protestint  family  settled  to  Enijaod.  He  had  been 
cdocaled  in  the  academy  at  Warrington,  and  was  miniutr  of 
a  PreifayteiUn  church  at  Palgrave,  in  Sufl<dk,  where,  with  his 
wife's  IhIp,  he  caublished  a  boarding  school.  Her  idBiiraUe 
Hymni  in  Prm  and  £iirJy  LfUnu  were  writtan  for  tfadr  pupUs. 
In  i;B5  aha  left  £iigland  for  the  coatinent  with  her  husband. 
ohHttehh  w«aMakai|)r  impaiicd.    CM  lUt  iMsn  absM 


■wo  yean  later,  Ur  Baibuld  was  appotuled  to  a  chonl  at 
Hampslead.  In  1801  tliey  removed  to  Stoke  Newington.  Hn 
Bubauld  became  weU  known  in  Londun  literary  drdee.  She 
colUbonted  with  Dr  Aikin  in  his  £vniiiigi  at  Home:  In  r795 
she  publislied  an  edition  of  Akcntide's  Plvintra  of  ImafauliaH, 
witb  a  critical  eaaay;  two  yeara  later  she  edited  Collins '■  Oia; 
in  1804  she  published  a  scJection  of  papers  from  the  Ei^iih 
Eseayista,  arid  a  seleclion  from  Samuel  Richardaoa'a  conv- 
epondence,  with  a  biographical  notice;  in  iSto  a  collection  of 
the  Brtliik  \miisti  (;a  vols.)  with  biognphical  and  critical 
nolkea;  and  in  1611  ber  loogtat  poem,  £i'fjbsai  Unairtd  and 
Eiam,  giving  a  gloomy  view  of  the  extiting  state  end  future 
prospects  of  BriUln.  IMi  poem  anticipated  Maianlay  in 
contemplating  the  preepcd  of  a  visitor  from  the  ant^udea 
regarding  at  a  future  day  tb*  nrins  of  St  Paul's  from  a  brokca 
arch  of  Blackfriin  Bridge.  Mrs  Barbauld  died  on  tbe  9th  oi 
March  i&iy,  ber  husbaad  had  died  in  tSoS.  A  collected 
edition  of  her  wmb,  with  memoir,  was  publUied  by  her  niece, 
Lucy  Aikin,  in  >  vols.,  1S15. 


U/i  ami  UUm  if  It! 


Breton;  Iftmair  ef  liri  BartatU  (t gii) ;  C.  A. 
—  ii^UtiA.L.  BariaMU  (r8j4) :  and  Lady  ~'  ' 
Sook^JSiiylllim). 


.BABBECUE  (Span,  barbmai),  originally  a  Irarnework  on  poiti 
plated  over  a  fin  on  which  to  dty  or  imoke  meat;  boici,  a 
gridiron  lor  roasting  whole  animals,  and  in  Cuba  an  nivei  flsor 
on  which  fruit  or  grain  Isiiored,  bi  the  United  State*  the  word 
means  an  cfwn^ir  feast,  either  polttical  01  social,  where  wbob 
animals  are  routed  and  eaicn  and  hogsheads  of  beer  and  olhet 
vast  quantitiei  of  food  and  drink  consumed. 

BABBED  WIRE,  a  ;xi>tecUve  variety  of  fencmg,  consistii« 
usually  of  several  stianda  of  wire  Iwisled  tooths  with  ihorp 
■pikes  or  points  clinched  or  (a&tened  into  the  strands, 

Id  the  Uiutid  States,  barbed  wire  for  fencing  was  origintlly 
suggested,  to  meet  conditiona  enisling  in  the  western  ttaMS.  by 

timber  was  scare*.  Prior  to  its  introduction,  a  No.  g  round  or 
oval  iron  wire  waa  popular  on  the  Irontier  of  the  United  Suis 
aitd  m  South  America,  as  a  fencing  material.  Large  araounla 
were  used  annually  for  this  purpose,  but  iron  lacked  streogti. 
and  single  wire  strand  was  not  fully  latisfactory  on  accsuot  oi 
stretching  m  warm  and  contracting  in  cold  weather,  and  of  thus 
being  broken.  Cattle  would  nib  a^inst  a  smooth  fence,  and  this 
coniiani  pressure  knamcd  the  posts  and  brake  tbe  wire.  To 
ovizcome  this  defect,  ingenious  pecfile— the  matt  succeafal 
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animals  it  was  btedded  to  confine.    THs  in  ._.^ 

in  the  invention  of  barbed  wire.  Soon  after,  auU>tnBtic  machinery 
was  invented  for  repklly  and  che^y  placiog  the  barb  upon  the 
smooth  wire,  so  that  the  coat  of  barbed  wire  is  much  less  than  iha 
cost  of  smooth  wire  when  it  wai  in  gEDeral  use.  So  immediately 
did  barbed  wire  find  favour  witb  the  fanners  of  the  United  States, 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  tlie  world,  that  the  manulacture  of  wire 

The  history  ti  barbed  wire  fendng  is  of  recent  dale.  In  the 
United  Statea — the  letJ  home  of  this  mdusiry— patents  were 
takED  out  by  Luden  B.  Smith,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  18671  by  William 
B.  Hunt,  of  Scott,  N.Y.,  at  ahnoit  the  same  time;  and  by 
Michael  Kelly,  of  New  Y(^,  a  year  hiteT.     The  practical  bcgin- 

Joaeph  F.  GUdden,  Be  Kalb,  III.,  1S74,  on  barbed  fence  win, 
and  during  the  same  year,  to  Joseph  F.  Gliddea  and  Fhineas 
W.  Vau^ian,  lor  a  machSrK  to  majurfacture  the  same.  Tbcae 
inveniicos  were  the  foundation  of  the  lyttem  of  patents  imder 
which  barbed  wire  ha*  been  piolecled  and  sold.  Tlie  devehv- 
ment  of  the  barbed  wire  industry  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
without  steel.  Iron  wire,  used  for  fencing  prior  to  the  intrtxhuy 
tion  of  steel,  waa  not  suitable,  seemg  that  iron  doe*  not  poasesi 
sufficient  tensile  strength  and  lodts  boroogeneiiy,  riualltiea 
which  Beseemcr  and  open-hearth  steels  possess  in  a  high  degree. 
Tie  sdvaniages  of  ^Ivaniaed  barbed  wire  fencing  are  thai  it 
is  alsNat  iRi(Kci*habk,  I*  bo  burdcB  am  ibc  poms:  doM  aM 
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qipoM  Ike  wind  wbh  OHa^  nrfMa  ki  nek  ibt  poMi,  Ow 
(llDVlnc  wato  to  Mtik  uouod  tbem  ud  rot  thai;  It  acoDMiiial, 
opt  only  iD  tbt  coapualivt  fhwpow*  tt  ia  fint  com  but  iko 
!■  the  uoooot  of  bad  cavend  by  Hi  tnd  ta  ofgctin  u  I  burin 
igaiBit  dl  kind*  oi  *>ock  lad  ■  piMKfiaa  asitaM  ddp  ud  add 
bauiL  Cattle, gocedEKmreTiBswhMitUiiiaiDotpnMicU'Mt 
it,  BtK  CTOi  go  Dear  It,  aod  tbw  it  becooMa  m  eDecMrs  nauu  at 

Ilu<tukUyi 


■«b(  OB  b>  cvcrj  pottkn 

■attttenvmiMlMcaa.    : 

o(  MOW  diilti  ai  do  odMT  kiadiqf 

It  a  (avMiritD  lenii  of  (endng  fan-  niliDadi  and  along  U^v^t. 

FbiaH)',  barbed  aire  eeapoti  at  (wo  vim  ivbted  togitlier, 

once  timly  put  la  place,  vUl  letain  ita  taat  coDdJtlon  thnnigb 

many  Kasona  witliout  npaJc. .  Hie  lacl  of  the  wire  bebig  twbled 

allowi  it  to  ad^n  itaalf  to  all  tbc  varyiog  teinpeniucn. 

the  fatiodoction  of  barbed  wife  tnet  wtth  khh  apparitimi  In 
Aatrka  od  nppoaed  bomaikitatiaii  pnrada.  bat  ample  and 
caWBdMl  tests,  both  el  the  eooDOiajr  and  the  hiunimiy  sf  the 
MfrmaleiialiSQeDeadtUsobfectfcMi.  Now  no  Ameriian  Fumer, 
tifadtUr  ia  tbc  vest,  ever  thinks  el  puttiBg  any  other  kind  of 
ttadng  on  Us  ftm,  imlesi  It  mair  be  the  iww  iyp«  of  meshed 
win  fleU  Isndng  which  have  been  cotahig  so  gencnUy  into  me 
itaca  iSw.  GcDetallr  qNsddiic,  the  ox  of  barbed  win  fatdnc 
la  otbei  coontiie*  has  not  been  ai  eatensivc  ai  in  the  wettem 
UiiledStstes.  Wlule  It  has  been  nsed  on  a  compiraliT^  laiie 
scale  fa  AifentlM  and  AnstnOa,  both  thcK  countria  UK  a  mudi 
laifet  qoantlty  of  plain  wire  fence,  and  in  Argentina  Iheie  fi  an 
liqMWtut  cOuamplion  of  hi^i-caifaon  oval  imce  wire  of  great 
Btnagth,  whkh  appanntly  formi  the  only  kind  of  fence  that 

It  b  loteimfag  to  nsle  the  kiwty  iuunanl  demand  for  mahed 
wka  fidd  feadi«  la  the  Bwre  thieUr  aettM  ponioaa  of  the  United 
StatCB,  aad  aloag  the  llaet  of  lailwajr.    Ktfjitltf  wMi  i8m.  thn 
lia  deauna,  owina  to  the  Karcity 
" •idlngirtbe  buildinc  ol 


rail  feaeta.  -Meilied  win  Is  contidered  by  — ., . 

{«-  loiall  "t— -K  Kke  ibaep  and  bagt,  tbao  the  barbed  wife  (bkc. 
Rart>fd  win  has  btea  jnpidar  with  nilnads,  bat  cf  hu  uadwd 
wire  fendog  bai  breo  ubatititted  with  advantage,  the  fabric  beug 
oiade  of  wim  of  [Argo-  diameier  than  Fonncrly,  to  iDMiie  frreater 
ttablKty.  The  papulvity  of  baibcd  wiie  it  bat  ibawn  By  Ibe 
loUawiag  MatietKc— 

ArraoxDiKTa  Pioouctiok  re»  Tm  tjwrno  SiatM 


Yar. 

To,:.b^bed.ire. 

Tddi  methcd  Geld  rcadog. 
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each  holding  dppnucuaately  100  lb  or  80  10  loo  rod*.  A  hole 
provided  tbniuin  the  centre  of  tbc  flrnol  for  imertiflg  a  tnr.  a 
which  the  reel  can  moh^  [«  nnwindlng  the  wire  a>  ft  ii  put  uj 
After  the  wire  ie  Mretched  hi  place,  it  is  attKhrd  10  tbc  waodeo  noMa 
by  mans  ef  lalvaalaed  seed  win  Madia,  ardlaadtr  iBda  Ina 
No.9win.  Tbeysrecuiwithaihaip.ku^disfDaalpoiBtaBdcaa 
be  eaiily  driven  iitto  Ibe  pasta.  On  accouni  af  the  rapid  decay  and 
destrvciion  of  wooden  posts,  steel  posts  have  become  popolsr.  tr 
abo  have  nrnforeed  concrete  posts,  which  add  nratcrtalft  to  tlu 
dombidty  of  the  fence.  It  is  essential  that  bsibnl  wire  ihouh 
be  stietcliad  with  great  can.  For  thia  Mroose  a  suitable  barhcc 
wire  ■tretcher  is  neceanry. 
Barbed  wire  fencftig  is 


I  briefly  a. 


ric^ 


il  way.    Calvaoiinag  Is  dooe  by 

coi]  of  wire  to  be  DivaDUol  is  tjaccd  on 
ire  is  led  longJtu^nally  throUEh  in  ani 


led  kngiluiUBally  threiigh  a  bath  of 


n  the  add,  after  a  Ihon 


jg  tinaa,  Aa  1 

ic  add,  which  renuvt 
b  washing  In  water,  Ih 


win  passes  thrnch  a  batj  of  ifielter,  heatid  dightly  above  the 
■aekiaf  point.  Alter  1  iiadnu  fiDn  tin  loslisr  and  bdlig  cookd  bv 
water,  the  win  la  woaad  on  suilabis  tak»up  lihicka  into  Boidied 
coils.  From  30  to  do  wins  an  passing  Hmuttaneously  in_(An1M 
hnes  through  this  contlnnoos  nnratduig  appantus,  thus  msuring 
large  output.  The  ^eaab&g  gives  tie  idn  a  bright  linh  and 
irvsa  to  pcoteel  It  froa  the  oDnerfs*  aetioa  of  the  aliaasphmj 


:tun  of  which  the  jalvanlug  la  iHspBual  with,  and  the  spools 
Bniihed  barbed  wCe,  aa  they  cdoh  fram  the  baihlag  machines 
9  sDhmond  hi  palat  and  dried.  The  baiUna  and  twisimg  Uv 
tfaar  of  the  two  loagltBdieal  stnnd  wlrss  Is  doos  by  automatk 

Khlaery.    A  hcW  descriptkn  of  the  manulactan  of  1  and  4  point 

Gtiddsn  nin  Is  as  follows:— Two  coOs  of  win  on  reels  aa  ptaaA 
behind  the  machiac;  designed  to  form  tbs  ra^n  or  strand  wires  of 
the  fence.  One  of  the  main  wirea  passes  thisugfa  the  nuchlna 
kiBgltiidbiaBy.  OaestwocoUaef  wireanplacedonicelsat  elth* 
dds  el  the  nu^hia  lev  maklag  a  oc  4  polal  srin  rasosctlvdy.' 
These  srirta  a»  fed  Into  the  'w*?"^^**  at  right  aa^cs  to  the  Btrriut 
rlre.  '  At  eech  Dovenent  of  the  feeding  mcchaoism.  when  fa] 
atlng  a  point  wire,  one  cross  win  Is  fed  forward.  A  cfisgooal 
srais  e  iliarp  poht  on  the  Cfst  sod.    The  win  b  again  led  (sew 


•5 


aiid  take  up  tbe  fiulriied  b 
with  the  bttbiag  mtdiliie. 


re  attadwd  to  a  tak^^  tv 


re  wnhoiit  barbs,    the  dDplK 


barbed, wire  sbo. 


the  snand  wins  an  bosely 
h  harhe  projecting  at  right 

^nieo  em  stsned,  the  oparatioo  of  bari>ed  win  nuking  It  con- 
tinuous and  mind.  The  advantage  of  two  etrandi  is  the  aiitomatic 
adjustment  to  dianget  of  temperature.  When  beat  eiqiands  the 
nnnds,  the  twist  linpl*  koseos  wllbaut  eeuiln*  a  ssg,  a-'  — *-~ 
cold  contracts  them,  ac  twist  tlghteas,  ail  witbaBI  b 
itl«if«  t^nlatlin  loglbs  (<  the  conbif    '     ' 

the^ofbi 


,.    __,  ofttnbouis. 

_..  _ — ,  .~-  .—  —  barlied  wire  H  rvgutstcd  by 

u>.  nut  ••  a  luB  thcK  bwl  Spt^  to  placing  barbed  wire  on  hl(b- 

wayt.    Others  fmhlblt  tbi  oae  of  barbed  vue  fenciu  to  indkato 

tbe  property  line  iKtweea  different  owners,  unVei  both  agiec  to  irs 

(  barbed  wire  ii  prohibited  uolcea  it 


or  '■  picket*"  a  ft.  high,  am  planted 
ry  wire  to  holriluti  or  pen  in  (he 
ted  to  aU  around  it,  top  and  bottom. 
Mibcd  wire  Iks  abo  bBme  nniaoih 
4cd  that,  where  thne  b  on  any  bad 
ttnmw  or  district  of  a  local  authority, 
led  wte  (I'.s.  any  wire  with  aplliet  or 
k  berbed  wire  has  been  placed,  and 
pfobahty  be  InjuricHB  to  persons  ee 
■lay,  thekKal  authnrily  may  requka 
M  the  nuisance  by  servisg  ootlce  in 
pier  faib  la  do  10  within  the  spedficd 

dicdon,  and  such  court.  It  satlsiHiaat  the  barbed  whe  b  a  nulsam 
may  by  lunmary  order  dinot  the  occapler  so  abate  it,  and  on  bin 
failure  to  comply  with  the  order  srithln  a  rensonable  time,  the  local 
authority  may  execute  it  and  recover  in  a  aummary  manner  froiA 
the  occupier  the  sarpeMce  Incurred. 

BARBA  (itorhusaftarfi),  a  fish  of  tbe  Cyp^nld  fandly.  iitaih 
is  an  InhaUtant  of  tu  rivers  of  central  Europe,  and  'Is  yttf 
locally  dtstnbnted  in  England.  Ithasfourbatbets  (Lat.  torhi,' 
lieaid;  Heriiy  appendages  hanging  from  tbe  mouth),  and  the 
first  ray  of  the  short  dorsal  fin  is  strong,  q>inc-likc  and  serrated 
behfaid.  It  attafns  a  weij^t  of  50  lb  to  tbe  continent  of  IKuroiw. 
Tbe  genua  of  which  it  Is  the  type  la  a  very  large  one,  r^ompri^ng 
about  30a  spedes  from  Europe,  Alia  and  Alriot,  abong  which  is 
the  mahscer  or  mabtseer,  the  great  spotting  fisb  of  Indie. 

BARSfi-KARBOI),  PRAHfOU,  Maiqci!  db  (it4^iS]7). 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Meli.  He  began  hit  public  career 
ajinlendantof  San  Domingo  under  the  old  rtgime.  At  the  dose 
of  1780  be  returned  to  France,  and  then  pbind  hb  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  revrfutioaary  gorrmmenl.  In  I7gr  be  was' 
■       -  .....  -^oiidj, 

M  of  the  Emptte  eoacctnlog  d)» 
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poMOiMtt  of  German  princes  in  AkaceandLomine.  Suspected 
of  treason,  he  was  arrested  on  his  return  but  set  at  liberty  again. 
In  1795  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  where  the 
gennal  moderation  of  his  attitude,  especially  in  his  opposition 
to  the  ezchisiOB  of  nobles  and  the  relations  ofWifrdr  from  public 
^e,  brought  him  under  su^idon  of  being  a  royalist,  though  he 
pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Bonaparte  for  hb  success  in  Italy. 
At  the  €0Ufi  d'Hat  of  the  xSth  Fnictidor  (SepUmber4)  X797f  1^ 
was  arrested  and  traoBported  to  French  Guiana.  Trai^cRed  to 
OKron  in  1799,  he  owed  bis  liber^  to  Napoleon,  after  the  x8th 
Bnunaire.  In  x8ox  he  became  councillor  of  state  and  director 
of  tlM  public  treasury,  and  in  xSoa  a  senator.  In  X803  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
Cnited  States,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  First  Consul  irith  a 
gift  of  X  M,ooo  francs.  In  1805  he  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  ot  honour  axid  a  count,  and  in  x8o8  he  became  president 
cUtkoecurdescomples.  In  return  for  these  favours,  he  addressed 
Napoleon  with  servite  conq>liments;  yet  in  1814  be  helped  to 
dxaw  up  the  act  of  abdication  of  the  emperor,  and  declared  to 
tfce  cimr  4a  compieStmth  xeference  to  the  invasion  of  France  by 
tha  allies,  "-anitcd  for  the  most  beautiful  of  causes,  it  is  long 
^oe  we  have  been  so  free  as  we  now  are  in  the  presence  <A  the 
foreigner  in  arms.."  In  June  1814,  Louis  XVm.  named  him  peer* 
ol  France  and  confirmed  him  in  his  office  as  president  of  the 
CMT  d4s  c«mptes.  Deprived  of  his  positions  by  Napoleon  during 
ttm  Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  minister  of  justice  In*  the 
ministry  of  the  due  dc  Richelieu  (August  x8i 5).  In  this  office  he 
triied  unsuccessfully  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ultra-rqyalists, 
and  withdrew  at  the  end  of  nine  months  (May  xo,  x8x6). 

In  X830,  when  Louis  Fhffij^  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
Ba^b6-M^bois  went,  la  president  of  the  cour  des  comptcs,  to 
oompliment  him  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position.  It  was  the 
sixth  govenunent  he  had  served  and  all  with  servility.  He 
held  hh  office  until  April  1834,  and  (fied  on  the  x  2th  of  Febrtiftry 
X837.  He  published  various  works,  of  which  mav  be  mentioned : 
M4/Uxi0ms  fw  l^  colonic  Sc  Saint-Domingue  (i  794),  De  la  Cuyane, 
ffc*  (x8aa),  aa  Histoire  ds  la  Louisiatte  et  la  cession  de  eeUe  colonic 
far  la  France  amx  AtaU-UniSt  fre.  (x8^),  and  the  story  of  his 
transportation  after  the  x8th  Ftectidor  in  Journal  d^un  diportS 
nanjugtt  a  vols.  (x834)' 

BARBER  (from  Lat.  harba,  beard),  one  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  shave  or  trim  beanb,  a  hairdresser.  In  former  times  the 
barber's  craft  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  profession,  being 
conjoined  with  the  art  of  surgery.  In  France  the  barber-surgeons 
were  separated  from  the  perruqulers,  and  incorporated  as  a 
diktinct  body  in  the  re<gn  of  Louis  XIV.  In  England  barfocn 
first  received  incorporation  from  Edward  IV.  in  1461.  By 
3a  Henry  VIII.  c  43,  they  were  united  with  the  company  of 
wrgeons,  it  being  enacted  that  the  barbers  should  confine  them- 
ietm  to  the  minor  operations  of  blood-letting  and  drawing 
teeth,  while  the  surgeons  were  prohibited  from  "  barbery  or 
ihaving."  In  X745  barbels  And  stirgeons  were  separated  into 
)  dietinct  corporations  by  x8  George  II.  c  15.  The  barber's  shop 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  idle  persons;  and  in  addition  to  its 
attraction  as  a  focus  of  new^,  a  hite,  viol,  or  some  such  musical 
iutrument,  was  always  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  waiu'ng 
CKtomeiB.  Hub  barber's  sign  consisted  of  a  striped  pole,  from 
which  was  suspeiuled  a  basin,  symbols  the  use  of  winch  is  stiU 
preserved.  The  fillet  round  the  pole  indicated  the  ribbon  for 
bandaging  the  arm  in  bleeding,  aitd  the  basin  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  blood. 

Sm  ako  Bbakd,  aod  Anaah  oi  Ae  Barber  Stirgeons  ef  London 
(1890). 

BARBKRIMI,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Italian  famfly,  originally 
of  Tuscan  extraction,  who  settled  in  Florence  during  the  early 
part  of  the  ixth  century.  They  aoqutred  great  wealth  and 
iaf  uanoe,  and  in  1623  Maffeo  Bari>erini  was  raised  to  the  papal 
throne  as  Urban  VIU.  He  made  his  brother,  Antonio,  a  dia- 
t^tigiijifii^  soldier,  and  two  nephews,  cardinals,  and  gave  to  a 
third  nephew,  Taddco,  the  principality  of  Palestrina.  Great 
Jealouqr  of  their  increasing  power  was  exdted  amongst  the 
lillhhmirina:  priaoei,  and  Odoardo  Fanese^  duke  of  Parma, 


made  war  upon  Ikddeo^  and  defeated  the  papal  troops.  After 
the  death  of  Urban  in  X644  his  suooesso^  Innocent  X.,  showed 
hostiUty  to  the  Barbedni  family.  Taddeo  ied  to  Paris,  wfaeta 
he  died  in  X647,  and  with  him  the  family  becatne  extinct  in  the 
male  line.  Ifis  danghter  Cornelia  macried  Prince  Giulu>  Cesara- 
Colonaa  di  Sdana  in  1728,  who  added  her  name  to  his  owo. 
On  the  death  of  Prinoe  Eorioo  Barberini-Cokmna  the  namo' 
went  to  his  daughter  and  heiress  Donna  Maria  and  her  imafaand 
Marquis  Lnigi  Saccheiti,  who  received  the  titte  of  prince  of 
Palestrina  and  pennisaioix  to  bear  the  name  of  BarbcrinL  The 
filie  Barbeiini  palace  and  library  in  Rome  give  evidence  of  their* 
wealth  and  magnificenoe.  The  ruthleaa  way  in  which  thay 
plundered  aaoient  buHdings  to  adorn  their  own  palaces  is  the 
origin  of  the  saying,  "Quod  non  lecerunt  barbari»  feeerunt 
BarbcrinL" 

See  A.  von  Reuraont,  GescUckle  der  Stod4^  Rom  (Btriin.  1868X  til. 
b.  611-612.  61^.  617.  &c^  Almanack  de  Cotha  (Gotha.  1902);  J.  H. 
Douglas,  The  Principal  Noble  Famities  of  Rome  (Rome,  1905). 

BARBERRY  (Berberis  vulgaris)^  a  shrub  with  spinj^toothed 
leaves,  which  on  the  woody  shoots  are  reduced  to  forked  spines, 
and  pale  yellow  flowers  in  hanging  mcemes,  which  areauoceoded  > 
by  orange-red  berries*  It  ia  a  member  of  the  botanical  natMiai 
order  BerberidaceaCy  and  opntaina  about  xoo  species  in  the  north 
temperate  zone  and  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  extendiag 
into  Patagonia.  The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  the  butt^rcupofflcr 
in  having  the  parts  of  the  flowers  all  in»  and  arranged  in  regular 
succession  bekaw  ihie  avvy  which  consists  of  <nd^  one  carpdL. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the.  sqials,  petab  and  stamens 
in  multiplea  of  a,  3  or  4,  never  of  5.  The  beitiea  of  Berbefis 
are  edible;  those  of  the  ijative  barberry  are  sometimei  made 
into  preserves.    The  alkaloid  berberine  (^^a.)  occurs  la  therools< ; 

BARBERTOH,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  983  m.  by  rail  (x7S 
m.  in  a  direct  line)  E.  of  Pretoria  and  X36  m,  W  J^.W.  of  DelagOA- 
Bay.  Pop.  (1904)  3433i  of  whom  12x4  were  whites.    Bari^erton^ 
lies  2825  ft  above  ti^  sea  and  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  yalky 
named  De  Kaap,  from  a  bold  headland  of  the  Drakensberg  whick ' 
towen  above  it.    The  chief  town  ot  a  district  of  Uie  same  name, ; 
it  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Kaap  valley, 
and  dates  from  x886.    Th^e  are  several  fine  public  buildings 
grouped  mainly  round  President  Square.    The  town  is  connected 
with  the  Lourengo  Marquea-Pretoria  trunk  railway  by  a  branch 
line,  35  m.  long,  which  runs  N.E.  through  fine  mountainous 
country  and  joins  the  main  line  at  Koapmuiden.    Dicing  the  war 
of  1899--1902  the  Boers  were  driven  out  of  Barberton  (13th  el ' 
Septcinbcr  xgoo)  by  General  (afterwards  Sir  John)  French. 

BARBBTTB  (Fr.  diminutive  of  barbe,  a  beard),  a  platfonn 
inside  a  fortification  raised  sufficiently  high  for  arti|lciy  placed 
thereon  to  be  able  to  fire  ett  barbctie^  viz,  over  the'  top  of  the 
parabet;  also  in  warships  a  raised  platform,  protected  by 
arm(ur  on  the  sides,  upon  which  guns  are  taounted  en  barbette. 

BJLRBBY  D'AURBVIUY,  JULES  A1|6d<S  (t8o8-xS8{)). 
French  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Saint-Sauvcur(-lc-Vioomte 
(Matnche)  on  the  2nd  of  Novetnber  x8o8.  His  most  famous 
novels  are  Une  Vieille  Mattresse  (1851),  attacked  at  the  time  of 
its  {publication  on  the  charge  of  itnmorality;  VEnsorcelie  (1854), 
on  ^iaode  of  the  royalist  lising  among  the  Norman  peasants 
against  the  first  republic;  the  Ckeoalier  DesUmckes  (1864);  atxl 
a  coltoctk>n  of  extraordinary  stories  entitled  Les  DiaboHques 
(1874).  Barbcy  d'Aurevilly  is  an  extreme  example  of  the 
eccentricities  of  which  the  Romanticists  were  capable,  and  to 
read  him  is  to  understand  the  discredit  that  fdl  upon  the  manner. 
He  held  extreme  Catholic  views  and  wrote  on  the  inost  risqni 
subjects;  he  gave  himself  aristocratic  airs  and  hinted  at  a 
mysterious  past,  though  his  parentage  Was  entirely  bourgeois 
and  his  youth  very  hum-drum  and  innocent  In  the  'fifties 
d'Aurevilly  became  literary  critic  of  the  Payr,  and  a  number  of 
his  essays,  contributed  to  this  and  other  journals,  were  collected 
as  Les  (Euvres  el  les  kommes  du  XIX*  sikcle  (1861-1865).  Other 
literary  studies  are  Les  Romanciers  (1866)  and  Coetke  et  Diderot 
(1880).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  April  1689.  Paul 
Bourget  describes  him  as  a  dreamer  with  an  exquisite  sense  of 
vision,  who  sought  and  found  in  his  work,  a  refuge  fuim  th«i 
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ttbcoafbtfail  wwdd  of  tmry  ^y.    Jidet  LMnltn»  a  Um  cyoh 

pathetic  critic,  findg  in  the  extraonUnary  icrimet^of  his  htroea 

abd  heroines,  his  reacttottaiy  views,  his  daadyiam  and  snobbery, 

iB  exaggerated  fiyroniSBL 

-  See  also  Aleide  Dinotier,  Jmtes  Swhey  d'AmmUfy  (i86a).  a  eoUce- 
tfaA  of  eulogies  and  mtervicwsj  Paul  Bourget.  Preutce  to  d'Aitfe- 
v^y'a  Mmefttttda  <i88a);  Julep  Lemaitre,  Les  Cantemporains: 
EugcQC  CreI4»  Barbey  d'AureviUy,  sa  vU  et  son  cntvrs  ^1902);  Rene 
Doumic,  in  the  Reoue  dts  deux  mdndes  (Sept.  1902). 

BARBETRAC,  JEAN  (1674-1744),  French  jurist,  the  nephew 
of  Charles  Barbeyraq,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Montpelh'er, 
was  born  at  Beziers  in  Lower  Languedoc  on  the  15th  of  March 
1674.  He  removed  with  his  family  into  Switzerland  after  the 
revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes,  and  there  studied  jurisprudence. 
After  spending  some  time  at  Geneva  and  Frankfort-on-Main,  he 
became  professor  of  beHcs-Iettres  in  the  French  school  of  Berlin. 
Thence,  in  1711,  he  was  called  to  the  pn^essorship  of  history 
and  dvU  law  at  Lausanne,  and  finally  settled  as  professor  of 
public  law  at  Gfoningen.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  March  1744. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  preface  and  notes  to  his  translation 
of  Pufcndorfs  treatise  De  Jure  Naturae  d  Gentium,  In  fimda- 
mental  principles  he  follows  almost  entirely  Locke  and  Pufendorf ; 
but  be  works  out  with  great  skill  the  theory,  of  moral  obligation, 
referring  it  to  the  command  or  will  of  God.  He  indicates  tl^e 
distinction,  developed  more  fully  by  Thomasius  and  Kant, 
between  the  legal  and  the  moral  qualities  of  action.  The 
princi(^  of  international  law  he  reduces  to  those  of  the  law  of 
ttaturc,  and  combats,  in  so  doing,  many  of  the  positions  taken 
up  by  Grotius.  He  rejects  the  notion  that  sovereignty  in  any 
way  resembles  f^opcrty,  and  makes  even  miardage  a  matter  of 
dvil  contract.  Barbeyrac  also  translated  Grotius's  Ik  Jure 
Belli  ct  Pacts,  Cumberland's  De  Legibus  Naturae,  and  Pufendorf 's 
cmaller  treatise  De  QJJUi*  Hominis  et  Clvis.  Among  his  own 
productiona  arc  a  treatise,  De  la  morale  des  fhres,  a  history  of 
aadent  treaties  contained  in  the  SuppUment  au  grand  corps 
diplomatique,  and  tiic  curious  Traiid  du  jeu  (1709),  in  which  he 
dxiiends  the  morality  of  games  of  chance. 

BARBICAN  (from  Fr.  harbacane,  probably  of  Arabic  or 
Persian  origin),  an  outwoxk  lor  the  defence  of  a  gate  or  draw- 
bridge; also  a  sort  of  pent-house  or  construction  of  timbor  to 
shelter  warders  or  sentries  from  arrows  or  other  missiles. 

BARBIBR,  ANTOINB  ALEXANDRE  (1765-1S35),  French 
.librarian  and  bibliographer,  was  bom  on  the  xith  of  January 
1 765  at  Ci^ulommiers  (Seine-et-Marne).  He  took  priest's  orders, 
from  which,  Iiowever,  he  was  finally  released  by  the  pope  in 
1801.  In  1 794  he  became  a  member  of  the  temporaxy  commission 
of  the  arts,  and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  distributing  among 
the  various  libraries  of  Paris  the  boolu  that  had  beea  confiscated 
during  the  Revolution,  In  the  execution  of  this  task  he  dis- 
covered the  letters  of  Huet,  bishop  of  Avraxxches^  and  the  MSS. 
of  the  works  of  F^nelon.  He  became  librarian  successively  to 
the  Directory,  to  the  Conscil  d'fitat^and  in  1S07  to  Napoleon, 
from  whom  he  carried  out  a  number  of  commissions.  He  produced 
A  staodard  work  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  outrages  anonyma  et 
^aeudomym^s  (4  yols.,  1306-1809^  3rd  edition  1872-1679;. 
Oi4y  the  fir^  part  of  \ii&  Exameik  crifiqiie  des,  dictionnoires 
kistoriques  (1820)  was  published.  He  had  a  share  in  the  founda- 
tkm  of  thelibmries  of  the  Leuvrc,  «C  Fonta^Mhtoau,  of  ConpUgne 
and  Saint-Cloud;  under  Louis  XVIU.  he  became  administrator 
«d  the  king's  private  libraries,  but  in  1822  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  offices.    Barbier  died  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  December  18x5. 

See  abo  a  notice  by  his  Km,  Loais  Berbier,  ai^  a  liat  of  his  voHcs 
.  pvcfixod  to  the  3rd  edition  of  the  DieL  des  ouna^  anonymea  el 
pseudonymes. 

BARBIER,  REHRI  ATJflOTTB  (1805-1882),  French  dramatist 
and  poet,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  April  1805.  Inspired 
by  the  revolution  of  July  he  pour^  forth  a  series  of  eager, 
vigorous  poems,  denoundng,  crudely  enough,  the  evils  of  the 
time.  They  arc  spoken  of  collectively  as  the  lambes  (1831), 
though  the  desij^tion  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  all.  As  the 
same  suggests,  t]^y  are  modelled  on  the  verse  of  Andr6  Ch^nier. 
''  They  include  Xa  Curie,  La  PopulariU,  Vldole,  Paris,  Dante; 
Quatre-vingHrttu  ao4  Votsom.    The  ftst  of  BarWer's  poems 


ateioifoctaA,  and  iriieB,  In  1869,' ht  ncti»ad  dit  lotag  delayed 
honour  of  admissioB  to  the  Academy,  Montalembert  expresaod 
the  general  sentiment  in  his  Barbitrt  mats  U  est  mortt  It  was 
even  asMrted,  thoogh  vntbout  foondatioa,  that  he  was  not  the 
real  authoi;  of  the  lambes,  fie  died  at  Nice  on  the  13^  of 
Febivary  x88x.  He  coUaboiated  with  L6on  de  Wailly  in  the 
libretto  of  Bertios's  opera,  BemvemtOe  CeUim,  aad  his  woiha 
include  two  series  of  poems  on  the  poKtIcal  anid  aocial  tionUea 
of  Italy  and  England,  printed  im  later  editkma  of  lombet  ei 

See  also  Sauite^fieuve,  Portraits  eonttrnpefains,  voL  ii. 

BARBIBB,Ullja»  known^as  the  Abi^  dk  la  RiviiKB  (tS9^ 
1670),  Fresch  biahop,  was  boin  of  humble  parents  in  Vaudelahi- 
coiurt^  near  CoipMgnc.  -  Ha  enteved  the  church  and  mada  his 
way  by  his  wit  -and  devenMV,  until  he  waa  appointed  tutor, 
and  then  became  the'fikod  and  adviser,  of  GaMon  d'OrKaas, 
brother  of  Louis  Xin.  He  that  gained  an  entrance  to  the  court, 
beeaone  grand  almoner  of  the  <|ueen,  and  received  the  revenue  of 
rich  abhi^  la  March  i6s5  he  was  named  bishop  of  LangMS, 
but  he  spent  hia  time  at  oauit,  where  his  wit  was  always 
in  demand,  and  where  he  gained  great  suma  by  gambling.  He 
died  very  ildk 

BAtmBBI,  CIOVAmn  IBAMCBSCO  (otherwise  called 
CtmuaMO,  ftott  his  aquisting),  (1591-2666),  Italian  historical 
painter,  was  bom  at  Cento,  a  viOaie  not  far  from  Bologna.  Hia 
artistic  powets  were  developed  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  associated  with  Benedetto  Gennari  (x  550-16x0), 
a  weU^knemte  painter  of  the  Bolognese  sdioeL  The  fame  of  the 
young  painter  spread  beyond  hfii  native  village,  and  in  1^15  he 
removed  to  Bologna,  where  his  paintings  were  much  admired. 
His  fiiM  style  was  formed  after  that  of  the  Caracd;  but  the 
strong  colotiring  and  shadows  ettplOyed  by  Canvaggio  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
his  productions  showed  evident  traces  of  that  painter's  influence. 
Some  of  his  latest  pieces  approach  rather  to  t!he  manner  of  hb 
great  contemporary  Guide,  and  are  painted  wfth  more  lightness 
and  deahiess.  Gtierdno  was  esteemed  very  hi^y  in  his 
lifetime,  not  only  by  the  nobles  add  princes  of  Italy,  but  by  his 
brother  artisis,*whd  placed  him  ia  the  firat  rank  of  tMunters.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  execution;  he 
completed  no  fewer  than  106  large  altar-pieces  for  churches,  and 
his  other  paintings  amount  to  about  144.  His  most  famous  piece  is 
thought  to  be  the  St  Petronilla,  which  was  painted  at  Rome  for 
Ore^ry  XV.  and  is  now  in  the  CapltoL  Itt  x<(26  he  began  his 
frescoes  hi  the  Duomo  at  Piacenaa.  Ouerdno  continued  to 
paint  and  teach  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1666.  He  had 
amassed  a  handsome  forttme  by  his  labours.  His  life,  by  J.  A. 
Calvi,  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1S08. 

His  brother,  pAOto  ANtomo  BASBlEXt  (1603-1649),  was  a 
celebrated  painter  of  still  Hfe  and  animals.  He  chose  for  his 
subjects  fruits,  flowers,  insects  and  animals,  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great  tendeniess  of 
pencil,  and  a  strong  character  of  truth  and  life. 

BARBITON,  or  Babbitos  (Gr.  fii^fimm  or  fiAffitsm;  Lat. 
barbitus;  Pen.  barbaiy  barbud),  an  ancient  atxinffed  instramerit 
known  to  us  from  the  Gre<fk  and  Roman  classics,  but  derived 
from  Persia.  Theocritus  (xvL  4S)»  tbe  SiciKan  poet,  calls  it  an 
instrument  of  many  strings,  i.e.  more  than  seven,  which  was  by 
the  Helleoea  accounted  the  perfect  number,  aa  in  the  ddiata 
of  the  best  period.  Anacreon*  (a  native  of  Teos  in  Asia  Minor) 
sings  that  his  barbitos  only  gives  out  erotic  tones,  I^ux 
{OnomasticoH  iv.  chap.  8,  $  59)  calls  the  instrument  barbiton 
or  baiymite  (from  ^apbt,  heavy  and  fdrot,  a  string),  an  iastru> 
ment  produdng*  deep  sounds;  the  strings  were  twice  as  kmg  as 
those  of  the  pectis  and  sounded  an  octave  lower.  Pfndar  (in 
Athea  liv.  p.  635),  in  the  same  h'ne  wherein  he  attributes  the 
introduction  of  the  instrumieat  into  Greece  to  Teipander,  teUs  us 
one  could  magadize,  i.e.  ptay  hi  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  on  the  two  instruments.  The  word  barbiton  was  frequent^ 
used  for  the  lyre  itseli    Although  in  use  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 

*  See  Bergfc'is  Ptftkte  Lyriti'Gtaeci  (4th  ed..  188?).  p.  191./^.  143 
(113];  and  p.  311,  23  ji],  3;  and  14  (91. 34*  P-  3o6t. 
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ScBrt  ud  Crvct,  It  ii  evlAiit  ttui  Ihe  bubiUn  D>VCT  won  for 
lUeU  a  pkn  in  the  affcctiou  o[  Ihc  Grecki  of  Hdlas;  it  na 
.tfC^rd^'^^^^u'^^^'^iQ^^'^i^Dt  ^Ktcd  by  those  only  whoee 
taEtBuimitLcncrfart  wen  unorthodox.  It  bad  Jatleo  into  disuBC 
in  lie  diyi  of  Ariatoltc,'  bul  ceappeued  under  the  Rocuns. 

In  gpltc  of  the  fen  mstgic  shicdi  of  autlieDlIc  inEormation 
■lUiit  concoBing  thii  tonuvbat  elusive  inilrument,  it  is  poniUe 
BevenkdeMto'identify  tbcNicbilaa  as  it  was  known  unong  lite 
GEdek*  and  Rotnana.    From  the  Grtdc  wtjtera  we  linaw  that 
it  waa  an  instrument  h»ving  some  ft ature  ot  leatures  in  tommon 
with  the  lyre,  which  wHnntn)  clanification  with  it.   From  the 
Fcfiian*  and  Araba  we  leam  that  it  was  a  kind  of  rtiai  or  lute, 
or  a  chelys-IfR,*    fint  introduced  into  Europe  through  Asia 
Minor  hy  way  of  Greece,  and  centuries  later  into  Spain  by  the 
iAooa,  amon^  whom  it  was  in  the  14th  century  known  as 
al-ivhl.'    There  la  a  stringed  instrument,  aa  yet  nnidentified 
by  name,  of  which  there  are  at  Jc«at  four  different  representation! 
Jd  Kulptuie,'  which  combines  the  chanctcastitx  of  both  lyre 
,and  rebab,  having  the  vaulted  back  uuj  giadual  uanawinc  to 
font  a  neck  whkh  are  typical  of 
the  nbab  and  the  stringing  of  the 
lyre,  ,  Is  oulUoe   it  resembles  a 
liiilt  lute  wltb  ■  wide  neck,  and 
the  tevea  striogi  of  lbs  lyre  of  the 
beet  period,  or  sometimes  tiine,  fol- 
lowliig   the   decadent  lyre.     Most 
authori  in  r^uodudng  Ihcse  sculp- 
tures showing  the  harbiton  represent 
''     ~    '  '   ts  boat-fbaped       ' 


Engel.  . 
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t  of  the 


3  the   fi 


/  shadow,  to  that  the  conect  ont- 

1    line  can  hardly  be  distinguished, 

beioc    altaiDst    hidden    hy     hand 

on  one  side  and  drapery  on  the 

The  barbiton,  as  pictured  here, 
Barhitoii,froniBbu-relief    bad     probably     undetgone     con- 
In  the  Ibuvtc,  "  AchUtoi  at    (iderable      modifiottioo     at      the 
*=)™^  bands    of    the    Creeks    and    had 

diverged  from  the  arduiTpe-  The  bartuton,  however,  akhough 
il  tnany  changes,  leiained  until  the  end  the  diuac 


re  plucked,  1 


'  of  the  Greek  lyre  whose  strings 
the  rehab  was  sounded  by  means  o[  the 
ta  introduction  into  Europe.  At  some 
lot  yet  determined,  which  we  can  but  conjeclLre,  the 
approibnated  to  the  form  of  the  ^hiige  tiiU  (q.t.). 
rumcnt  called  barbiton  was  known  m  the  early  part 
the  i6tb'  uul  dudng  the  I71h  century. .  It  was  a  lund  of 

- " /-«jy; 


■/•gJil,  viii,  (v.).  G,  «L  SuMiihl-HIcks  (iSm),  PC 
40)  and  651;  Oarenberc  and  Saglio.  Ditl.  d'anl.  tr. 


■Jolinasa'a^^eniaa-Aiabic-Engllsh  ifidtonsiy:  Imittt.  a  harp 
.NU, itrtauam,  idayer  apoD hiH.  pL  tariUliO.  W.  Freylag,  Lnk. 


i^mTi  p.  lea:  fcvioi  fPenUn  and  Arabic^i/liubit 

label  fomum  [□  Africa);  Ijx^an* Aetidii  FertiUini 

"  Asrbito  aurvtaque  t^etv  ac  doctu  fidlbus  pcr- 

"  pcllaL36i;G.  B.'Ponl.L]iraflarkr<iu,lL 


Ms)  See  C.  Cluac,  Unifi  dv  Ltmrr.  vol.  1.  pi.  Ha.  No.  }6i. 
(M   AceoinpaBTin  ithmratlon.    See  aUa  Kathleen  SchlesliKcr, 
-OrduMf  /uln-iali,  pan  ii.,  "  Pracumts  dl  the  Vulin  Family.'' 
if.  loaaad  0.13.00.106-107,  Eg- 144  and  appendix,  (c)  Satcophagus 
7the  cathedfaToFGiiaenti  ta  s!cUy,  Olu.itated  by  Cari  Enid.  Early 
«iiUri  tf  llii  VuHk  >a»iih,  p.  ri2.    A  cast  »  preserved  in  tho 
■epuletirBl  basement  *t  the  British  Maseum.    Domenioi,  Lt  Fto 
„r.  _  -__._  .. ....   .....    .... ...^  iftittma.   iSu).  vol.  s, 

I,  JmUh  Bvrdiift  *m  Xm 


^„,~ttp,g9.    tf)    G.  Zoe^iwil 

■sen,  iBii),  atlas,  pr.  oS.  nnwphagua  reptescnti 

of  Hippolytus  and  Phaedra. 


6.43  (>). 
iessen.  : 

•  Sjaoii'LoeiHr'a'Aret^  j^Wftis  (Basel.  leot).  thriu*  j.  Is  an 
BVistniioa  of  »  small  haip  sBd  line  with  tha  bgead  MP  cTitoroas 


theorbo  or  bua-Ule,  but  with  lai*  neck  only,  beat  back  at 
right  angles  to  fomi  tbe  bead.  Roben  Fludd '  gives  a  detailed 
deectlptioD  of  it  with  an  iltuMration: — "Inter  quas  Inslru- 


>  nulla  bi 


quae  vulgo  appeUaotur  theoifia,  quae  aonos  graviores  reddnnt 
chordasque  nervosas  habent."  The  people  called  it  lieorta,  btU 
the  scholar  having  identiBed  it  with  the  instniment  of  daaric 
Greece  and  Rome  called  it  barbiton.  The  barbiton  bad  nine 
paitsof  gut  strings,  each  pair  i>eing  in  unison.  Dictionaries  of  the 

Doni '  mentions  Uie  barbiton,  defining  it  in  his  index  as  Bortilai 
lEu  major  chdys  ilidke  lierba,  and  deriving  it  from  lyre  and 
citbin  in  common  with  testudines,  tiorbas  and  lU  lotloisetbell 
iDSliumenti..  Oaude  Perraull,"  writing  in  the  iSth  century, 
suits  that ''  les  modemes  appellent  notre  luth  barbiton  "  (the 
modems  call  our  lute  barbiton).  Constanlijn  Huygens'  dedara 
that  he  learnt  10  play  the  baiUtOB  in  a  few  weeks,  but  took 

The  barbat  was  a  variety  of  rihai  tfl.s.),  »  baas  Instrument, 
differing  only  in  size  and  number  of  strings.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  of  (he  nomenclature  of  mutical 
instruments  among  Persians  and  Arabs,  urith  whom  a  Blight 
dcviatioD  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  called  for  a  new 
name."  Tile  word  htriud  applied  to  the  barbiton  is  said  lo  be 
derived  "from  a  famous  musician  living  at  the  lime  of  Oiosroes  II. 
(a.d.  500-63G),  wiio  excelled  in  playing  upon  the  Inslmtnent. 
From  s  later  Irarulation  of  part  of  the  some  authority  Into 
Gcrmln"  we  obtain  the  foUowIng  reference  to  Persian  muDcal 
instniments:  "  Die  Singer  slehen  bei  sdnem  Gastmabl;  b 
ihrer  Band  Barbiton''-'  und  Leyer"'-'  und  Laute""''  und 
FlSte*''  und  Deff  (Handpaulce)."  Mr  EUii,  of  the  Oriental 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  has  kindly  supplied  tbe 
original  Peraian  names  translated  above,  i.i,  (i.)  barbut,  (II.) 
iJanf,  (iii.)  nibib,  (iv.)  nti.  The  butbut  and  ruhab  thus  were 
different  instrumonis  as  tale  as  the  19*  century  in  Persia.  There 
were  but  slight  dlHereacM  if  any  between  thf  archdypea  n(  the 
pear-shaped  rebab  and  of  the  lute  before  the  application  of  the 
bow  to  the  fomei — botb  had  vaulted  backa,  body  and  neck  in 
one,  and  gVit  tttings  plucked  by  the  fingeii  (K.  S) 

■ARBIZOH,  a  French  village,  near  tbe  forest  of  Footaineblau,' 
which  gave  It*  tiamt  to  the  "  Barbiion  school "  of  painters, 
whose  leaders  were  Corot,  Rousseau,  Militt  and  Haubigny, 
together  with  Diaz,  I>upr#,  Jacque,  Frnn^ais,  Haipignies  and 
others.  Th^  put  aside  ibe  conventional  Ida  of  "  subject "  in 
their  jHcturcs  of  landscape  and  peasant  Ufe.  and  went  direct  to 
the  fields  and  woods  for  their  inspiralFon.  Tlie  distinctive  twte 
of  the  school  is  seen  In  the  work  of  Rouiseeu  and  ol  Millet,  eadi 
of  whom,  after  spending  his  early  years  in  Paris,  made  his  home 
in  Barbizon,  Unapprednicd,  poor  and  neglected,  it  was  not  until 
after  yeai3  of  struggle  that  they  attained  recogntlion  and  sucratt. 
They  both  died  at  Barbiton— Rousseau  in  1S67  and  Millet  fn 
rS7S,  It  is  difficult  now  10  realia  that  thdr  work,  so  unaffected, 
and  beautiful,  should  have  been  so  hardly  received.  To  undtt- 
stand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  conflicts  that  existed 
between  the  dsssic  and  romantic  schools  in  the  first  half  of  the 
rgth  century,  when  the  dassicist*,  followers  of  the  Iradilkin  ol 

'Hiiutia  Cm'iuviH  CtriH  (Oppenhdia,  1617},  ton.  I.tnctii.  part 

'  Lyra  Borbtfina,  vol.  ii.  index,  and  alio  vol.  i-  p.  K. 

•  "La  Musique  dn  andeos."  (Eatra  cmpltUt  {ed.  Amsterdam.' 
rTi7),  torn.  L  p.  306. 
'•DtVIU  fHfna  urmtmrnm  our  liimi  lari  Jmt  (Haarlem.  rSi  7). 
See  alSD  Ednuind  vtn  der  Soaeiea,  Lt  Mutipu  nx  Payi-Bmi. 

■  See  Tile  San  Sal.  a  dklionary  and  grammar  of  Ihe  Peraian 
language,  by  Ghsii  ud-din  Haidar.  kinr  of  Oudh.  in  seven  parrs 
(Lucknow,  i«]I)  (only  the  tiileof  the  book  Is  in  Engliih).  A  review 
of  this  book  hi  German  with  copious  quotations  by  von  Hamner- 
Purgilall  is  published  in  /lubrMcikir  itr  LiUnOmr  [Vieaaa,  ISM), 
Bd.  3S  and  ]£:  names  of  muucal  iniirumeDts,  Bd.  36.  p.  1^  et  seq. 
SeealiaR.d;.KiesewctIer,/3iiJVi>iitdrr.4raI<r,iuc*(>i|iiutjwfln 
iarrnlrlU  (Leipiig,  iHii}.  p.  01.  claulicilioii  of  inscnmeiiti). 

»Tki  Stm*  Sw,  pan  i.  p.  1x1 ;  Juliri.  d.  UUnlur.  Dd. !«.  p.  JH. 

»  Fr.  ROcfcen,  Crammuik.  PtHii  tu^  UMnt  dw  Imur,  m4 
d«s  r»W(.  du  Jlffli  JMsw>  (Cotba,  iB74)i  P- S<k 
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I)flv{d,w«re  the  pFedomina&t  school.  The  romantic  movement, 
with  G^ricault,  Bonington  and  Delacroix,  was  gaining  favour. 
In  1 8 24  Constable's  pictures  were  shown  in  the  Salon,  and 
confirmed  the  younger  men  in  their  resolution  to  abandon  the 
lifeless  pedantry  of  the  schools  and  to  seek  inspiration  from 
nature.  In  those  troubled  times  Rousseau  and  Millet  unburdened 
their  soub  to  their  friends,  and  their  published  Uves  contain 
many  letters,  some  extracts  from  which  will  express  the  ideals 
which  these  artists  held  in  common,  and  show  clearly  the  true 
and  firmly-based  f  oun(hition  on  which  their  art  stands.  Rousseau 
wrote,  "  It  is  good  composition  when  the  objects  represented  are 
not  there  solely  as  they  are,  but  when  they  contain  under  a 
natural  appearance  the  sentiments  which  they  have  stirred  in 
our  souls.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake,  and  in  recompense  for  the  life 
He  has  given  us,  let  us  try  in  our  works  to  make,  the  manifestation 
of  life  our  first  thought:  let  its  make  a  man  breathe,  a  tree  really 
vegetate."  And  Millet — **  I  try  not  to  have  things  look  as  if 
chance  had  brought  them  together,  but  as  if  they  had  a  necessary 
bond  between  themselves.  I  want  the  people  I  represent  to  look 
as  if  they  really  belonged  to  their  station,  so  that  imagination 
cannot  conceive  of  their  ever  being  anything  else.  People  and 
things  should  always  be  there  with  an  object.  I  want  to  put 
strongly  and  completely  all  that  is  necessary,  for  I  think  things 
weakly  said  might  as  well  not  be  said  at  aU,  for  they  are,  as  it 
were,  deflowered  and  spoiled — but  I  profess  the  greatest  horror 
for  uselessness  (however  brilliant)  and  filling  up.  These  things 
can  only  weaken  a  picture  by  distracting  the  attention  toward 
secondary  things."  In  another  letter  he  says — "  Art  began  to 
decline  from  the  moment  that  the  artist  did  not  lean  directly 
and  naively  upon  impressions  made  by  nature.  Cleverness 
naturally  and  rapidly  took  the  place  of  nature,  and  decadence 
then  bc^n.  ...  At  bottom  it  always  comes  to  this:  a  man 
must  be  moved  himself  in  order  to  move  others,  and  all  that  is 
done  from  theory,  however  clever,  can  never  attain  this  end,  for 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  the  breath  of  life."  The  ideas 
of  the  "  Barbizon  school "  only  gradually  obtained  acceptance, 
but  the  chief  members  of  it  now  rank  among  the  greater  artists 
of  their  time. 

See  D.  Croat  Thonuon.  The  BgrbiaoH  Sckool  (1891).  with  a  full 
list  of  the  French  authorities  to  be  coosuUed;  Jules  Bretoot  Nos 
peintrts  du  sQcU,  Paris,  1900. 

BABBOir,  NICHOLAS  {c,  1640-1698),  Englbh  economist, 
probably  the  son  of  Praise-god  Barbon,  was  born  in  London, 
studied  medicine  at  Leiden,  graduated  M.D.  at  Utrecht  in  1661, 
and  was  admitted  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1664.  He  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the' great  fire  of  1666,  and  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
institutor  of  fire-insurance  in  England,  which  he  started  some- 
where about  x68o.  He  was  M.P.  for  Bramber  in  1690  and  1695. 
He  founded  a  land  bank  wiiich,  according  to  contemporaries,  was 
fairly  successful  and  was  united  with  that  of  John  Briscoe  in 
1696.  He  died  in  1698.  His  writings  are  interesting  as  ex- 
pressing views  much  in  advance  of  his  time  and  very  near  akin 
to  those  of  modem  times  on  such  important  topics  as  value, 
rent  and  foreign  trade.  The  mora  important  were  Apology  for 
Ike  BmUder;  or  a  Disamrse  shoving  the  Cause  and  Effects  of  the 
Increase  of  BuMing  (1685);  A  Discourse  of  Trade  (1690);  and 
A  Disamrse  Concerning  Coining  the  New  Money  Lighter  (1696). 

BARBON  (Basebone  or  Bareboxes),  PRAISE-OOD  (c.  i59(>- 
1679),  English  ]eather>seller  and  Fifth  Mcmar^y  roan,  was 
'admitted  freeman  of  the  LeathersellCTs  Company  on  the 
30th  of  January  1623  and  liveryman  on  the  13th  of  October 
1634.  About  the  same  time  he  became  minister  to  a  congregation 
wMch  assembled  at  his  own  house,  *'  The  Lock  and  Key,"  in 
Fleet  Street,  where  his  preaching  attracted  large  avdiences. 
The  exact  nature  of  his  religious  opinions  is  not  perfectly  dear. 
He  is  styled  by  his  enemies  a  Brownist  and  Anabaptist,  ue. 
probably  Baptist,  but  he  wrote  two  books  in  support  of  paedo- 
baptism,  and  his  congregation  had  separated  from  a  larger  one 
of  Baptists  on  that  point  of  controversy.  Later  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Fifth  Monarchy  men .  He  was  the  object  of  the  abuse 
md  ridicule  of  the  opposite  party,  and  his  meetings  were  fre- 


quently  disturbed  by  riots.  On  the  aoth  of  December  164 1  hb 
house  was  stormed  by  a  mob  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hk 
life.  Barbon,  who  was  a  man  of  substantial  property,  was 
summoned  by  Cromwell  on  the  6th  of  June  1653  as  a  member 
for  London  to  the  assembly  of  nominees  called  after  him  in 
derision  Barebone's  Parliament.  His  name  is  occasionally 
mentioned,  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  debates. 
In  x66o  he  showed  great  activity  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
Restoration.  He  published  Needham%  book.  News  from  Brussels 
in  a  Letter  fr^m  a  Near  Attendant  on  His  Modesty's  Person  .  .  ., 
which  retailed  unfavourable  anecdotes  rebting  to  Charlesis 
morals,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  he  presented  the  petition 
to  the  Parliament,  which  proposed  that  all  officials  should  abjure 
the  Stuarts,  and  aU  publicly  proposing  the  Restoration  ^ould 
be  deemed  guihy  of  high  treason.  His  conduct  drew  upon  him 
several  royalist  attacks.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  was  obUged 
to  sign  an  engagement  to  the  oonncil  not  to  disturb  the  pea<;e, 
and  on  the  36th  of  November  r66t  he  was  arrested,  together 
with  John  Wildman  and  James  Harrington,  and  was  impriMned 
in  the  Tower  till  the  27th  of  July  1662^  when  he  was  rel«ised  on 
bait  Barbon,  who  was  married,  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  January 
1680.  He  was  the  author  of  A  Discourse  tending  to  freve  .  .  . 
Baptism  .  .  ,  to  bo  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  also  that 
the  Baptism  of  Infants  is  warentahle  (1642),  the  preface  of  which 
shows  a  spirit  of  wide  religious  tolerance;  and  A  Reply  to  the 
Privolons  and  Impertinent  answer  of  R,  B.  and  B.  B.  to  the  Dis- 
COUTH  of  P.  B.  (1643). 

BARBOUR,  JOHN  (^  1316-1395),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom, 
perhaps  in  Aberdeenshire,  eariy  in  the  r4th  century,  approid- 
mately  13x6.  In  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  dated  1357,  allowiog 
him  to  go  to  Oxford  for  study,  be  is  described  as  arcbdetcoa 
of  Aberdeen.  He  is  named  in  a  similar  letter  in  1364  and  in 
another  in  1368  granting  him  permission  to  pass  to  France, 
probably  for  further  study,  at  the  university  of  Paris.  In  1372  be 
was  one  of  the  auditors  of  exchequer,  and  in  1373  a  dcric  of  au<lk 
in  the  king's  household.  In  1375  (he  gives  the  date,  and  his  age 
as  60)  he  composed  his  best  known  poem  The  Brus^  for  which 
he  recdved,  in  1377,  the  gift  of  ten  pounds,  md,  in  1378,  a  life- 
pension  of  twenty  shiUings.  Additional  rewards  followed, 
inchiding  the  renewal  of  his  ^chequer  auditotship  (though  he 
may  have  continued  to  enjoy  it  since  his  fost  appointment) 
and  ten  pounds  to  his  pension.  The  only  biographiad  evidence 
of  his  closing  years  is  his  signature  as  a  witness  to  sundry  deeds 
in  the  "  Register  of  Aberdeen  "  as  late  as  1392.  According  to  the 
obit-book  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
March  1395.  The  state  records  show  that  his  life-pension  was  not 
paid  after  that  date. 

Considerable  controversy  has  arisen  regarding  Barbour's 
literary  work.  If  he  be  the  author  of  the  five  or  six  long  poems 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  different  writers,  he  adds 
to  his  importance  as  the  father  of  ScoH  poetry  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  Middle  EngKsh, 
certainly  the  most  voluminous  of  all  Scots  poets. 

(i)  The  BruSy  in  twenty  boola,  and  mnn&ig  to  over  r3,soo 
four-accent  lines,  in  couplets,  is  a  narrative  poem  with  a  purpose 
partly  historical,  partly  patriotic  It  opens  with  a  description 
of  the  sUte  of  Scotland  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  ( 1 286)  and 
concludes  with  the  death  of  Douglas  and  the  burial  of  tbe  Bruce^ 
heart  ( 133  2).  The  central  episode  is  the  battle  of  Bannockbum. 
Patriotic  as  the  sentiment  is,  it  is  in  more  general  terms  than  is 
found  in  later  Scots  literature.  The  king  is  a  hero  of  the  chivalric 
type  common  in  oontempwrary  romance;  freedom  is  a  "  noble 
thing  "  to  be  sought  and  won  at  all  costs;  the  opponents  of 
such  freedom  ara  shown  in  the  dark  colours  whkh  history  and 
poetic  propriety  require;  but  there  is  none  of  the  complacency 
of  the  merely  provincial  habit  of  mind.  The  lines  do  not  lack 
vigour;  and  there  are  passages  of  high  merit,  notably  the  oft- 
quoted  section  banning  "A!  fredome  is  a  noble  thing." 
Despite  a  number  of  errors  of  fact,  notably  the  confusion  of  tb^ 
three  Bruces  in  the  person  of  the  hero,  the  poem  is  historically 
trustworthy  as  compared  with  contemporary  verse-chronide, 
and  espedally  with  thr  Wallace  of  the  next  century.    Ka  one 
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bi>  doubud  Birboui't  authonhip  of  the  Bna,  tml  trgumcDt 
bi>  t>«D  altnnpKd  lo  (ho*  that  the  Utt  as  it  lave  it  a  an 
edited  copy,  perhaps  by  Joha  lUmuy,  a  Perth  tcribt,  who 
wcole  out  the  two  eilanl  uxu,  preserved  in  the  Advocate*' 
library,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  library  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Eitensive  portions  of  the  poem  have  been  incor- 
ponied  by  Wyntoun  (f.ti,)  in  hit  Chranidc,  The  6rsl  phnled 
edition  eiiint  it  Charterit'i  (Edmbuigh,  is;i)i  Ihe  lecond  is 
Hin')  (Edinburgh.  1616). 

(1)  Wyntoun  >p«li  (OramJi  lU.  iii.)  o[  a  "  Treteii "  uhich 
Barbour  made  by  way  of  "a  gcnadagy"  of  "  Brutua  lynagit  "; 
and  eiscwheTe  in  that  poem  there  are  i^Erenoa  to  the  airb- 
deacon'i' "  Stewartia  Oryginiile."  Thii  "Brut"  ii  unknown; 
but  the  refermce  hoa  been  held  by  tome  to  be  to  (^)  a  TlDy'book, 
bawd  on  Gnido  da  Cakmna'i  Hiilaria  Dtitnalions  Treiaa. 
Two  r»ginenl3  of  lUch  a  work  have  been  proerved  in  leils 
«( {.ydgate's  Tny-bnok,  Ihe  first  in  MS.  Camb,  Univ.  Lib.  Kk, 
V.  JO,  the  tecond  in  the  Hine  and  iiiMS.Doucei48  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Oiford.  This  aseripiinn  w»s  first  made  by  Henty 
Biadahaw,  the  librarian  of  Ciuibcidge  Univecsity;  but  the  con- 
■CDauaof  critical  opinion  is  now  against  it.  Thnughit  were  proved 
that  these  Troy  iragmenta  are  Barboui'i,  there  rcnuina  the  quea- 
tiOD  whether  Ihett  identification  with  the  book  on  the  Stewart 
Bne  is  justified.  The  stale  of  the  story  in  these  fragments 
forces  UI  to  doubl  this  identification.  They  contain  sgs^^jiiS 
"3713  lines  and  are  concerned  ealirdy  with  "  IVo^on"  matien. 
This  would  be  BQ  undue  illowance  in  a  Scottish  "'  genealogy." 

(4)  Vet  anulher  ovilc  m*  added  (o  the  list  of  Barbavr't 
works  by  the  diacovery  iQ  tbe  univerticy  library  of  Cambridge, 
by  Henry  Brattshaw,  of  a  long  Scon  poem  of  over  3j,ooo  lines, 
doling  with  Utatii  tfUn  SainU,  as  lold  in  the  Utnda  Auria 
and  eikei  legendaries.  The  temral  likeness  of  this  poem  lo 
Barbovt's  accepted  work  in  verse-length,  dialect  and  style, 
and  the  Facts  that  Ibe  lives  of  English  saints  ate  eicluded  and 
IhoK  of  St  Machai  (the  pation  soinl  of  Aberdeen)  and  St  Ninian 
•re  inserted,  made  the  ascription  plausibic.  Lmh-  criticism, 
though  divided,  hai  tended  in  the  contiuy  direction,  and  haj 


buUry  (. 


the  "district "of  the  aulh 
be  doubled  in  the  face  of  a  pusage  1 
legend  (St  Niniao),  11,  ijsg  et  seq. 
"  A  lyill  ule  let  hmj  1  te 

S?!,'"ud*™n  '(^"u'jS'e 

inrf|™7E'*S]!'i!odh 

and  colht  WBfl  a  faithful  um 
vfth  .1  |qme  Jbi  hyme  kH 
fr  tu  mtii  IraiUy  I  laf, 

But  whether  thit  ooctb-eaat  Scots  ■ 
<|iMMk>n  which  we  caiuiot  uuwer  by  mea 
citable. 


in  the  1 

;  hiblioctapby).  That 
of  Scoittnd  cannot 
this,  in  the  f  oilieih 


tforovlbonie 


ithor  is  Barlnui  i*  • 


(])  If  Bubour  be  the  authot  of  the  letnit,  then  (lo  does  one 
cooduaion  hang  upon  anol  her)  be  is  the  author  of  a  Gcapel  story 
with  the  lalci  hfe  of  Ihe  Virgin,  deauibed  in  the  prokigBe  to  the 
Le^tndx  and  In  other  passages  *a  a  book  "  of  the  birth  of  Jhcsu 
crisle  "  and  one  "  quhan-in  I  recoidit  the  gcnology  of  our  lady 

(6)  IniECentyean  BD  attempt  baa  bnn  made  lonaine  Barbour 
at  Iheaulhorol  the  Bulli  of  Aleamdtr  (a  tranilatkinof  Che  Rnum 
^iflexundre  and  associated  pieces,  including  the  Vaia  du  Paon), 
atkaown  in  the  unique  edition,  c  ifSo,  printed  at  the  Edinburgh 
pm  of  Aleiandei  ATbulhitat.  The  "  itgumenl  "  as  it  stands 
it  DDIhing  morv  than  an  CKSggeialed  inference  from  paralld- 
patsagrs  in  the  Bnut  and  Ataandtr;  ud  it  makes  no  allownnce 
for  Ihe  lags,  epitheta  and  general  vocabulory  mmmon  to  all 
writers  of  thit  period.  Should  the  nmmption  be  pmvod  te  be 
correct,  and  should  it  be  found  that  the  "  Trfy /ragasnii  were 
written  bit  d(  all.  followed  by  .lletaWir  and  firiiK  or  ftw<  and 
Alaaaiir,  and  that  the  Legaids  end  the  cbsplet."  it  will  be  by 
"«v)d*iicB"cither  than  that  which  baibacn  produced  to  thb  dale. 


iftiour-B  life  «  EitkHf,  KaBf  4  SaOmU.  IL  aM  liL: 

I   EputapalKi  Alutdaiaiiu   liipaUimt  Club):   Sywrr's 

I.— (t)7fc  B,M  MSS.  and  eartv  editloiu  b.j.   Mnddrn 


AtimuMn,  I7(h  of  Navember,  [ 


(C,  C,  S.) 
e  BHiish  West  Indies.    It  liei 

it  la  ■  dependency,  in  17°  jj'  N. 


Is  purity.  (Utile  and  horses  arc  bred  and  wild 
»r  aie  slill  lound.  Sail  and  phosphBIes  of  lime  are  exported. 
he  island  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  i6)9  aad  was 
mowed  in  16S0  upon  the  Codringlon  family  who,  for  mote  than 
wyears.  held  it  ass  kind  of  feudal  fief. 

BARBV,  a  lawn  of  Germany,  in  Ihe  Urtgdom  of  Pmtria,  on  the 
f1  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Si  m.  S.W.  of  ficriin  on  tbe  direct  railway 
)  CaaseL     Pop.  (loool  5136.    It  haa  two  evai^elical  cbuichH 


islle  of  tl 


r>  for  schoo!  le 
lords  of  Baiby.     The  in 


.  which  is  housed  in 


efon 


ain^y  agri. 

17<9  to  1S09  was  a  settlement  of  the  Hermhnt  enn^eliEal 
Ijrolherhoad- 

BARCA  (mod.  UiTJj.  an  andenl  d^  IduMled  In  Iheuniloty 
□f  Cytene  in  the  middle  of  the  tilh  century  B.C.  Rising  iinkUy 
10  importance  it  became  a  rivsl  of  IhC  older  city,  and  gave  U> 

as  a  provincial  designation  is  still  in  occasional  use,  but  is  now 
applied  In  all  Ihe  pmvince  of  Bcngazi.  Buca-  is  said  to  have 
tbe  tyranny  <rf 


rcetilaut  II.  (1 


NE},b 


in  that  it 


I  Persiah  force  invited 

by  the  notorioiit  Pherttnna,  mother  ol  Aiceiilaiu  IIL,  Is  Ktaige 
for  Barcanaapponofarival  faction,  sacked  il  touatdi  thectoaa 

Bactria.  Under  Ptolemaic  rule  it  began  to  decline,  like  Cyiene, 
aad  its  port  Ptolemais  (Tolmeiia)  took  its  place:  but  after  tbe 
Arab  CDtiq)iett(axi.(>4i)  it  became  Ibe  chief  place  of  the  CyrtBaka 
foraliaeandapttncipalstationon  the  Kairawan  road.  Tbou^ 
now  a  mere  village,  Merj  is  slill  Ihe  chief  centre  of  administrallQII 


1  Ihe  late  Ranu 


ill  garrison.  TJo  rmns  of  eotlltr 
d  early  Arab  seem  to  be  visible 
le  Cyrene,  about  ua  milea  Iron 
ikhdat.  here  sunk  lo  a  low  dawn- 
riiy  lo  Its  inty  acoeta  lo  tbe  sta, 
snditiont  in  Cyrenaica  and  IV 
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Suhara  behind  it,  tend  to  divert  trade  to  the  west  of  the  disUict— - 
a  (act  which  is  exemplified  by  the  final  survival  of  Berenice  (mod. 
Bengazi).  Merj  stands  in  a  rich  but  iU-ctiltivated  stretch  of  red 
SOU.  (D.G.  H.) 

BARCAROLE,  or  Barcarolle  (Ital.  harcaruUa^  a  boat-song) » 
properly  a  musical  term  for  the  songs  sung  by  the  Venetian 
gondoliers,  and  hence  for  an  instrumental  or  vocal  composition, 
generally  in  6-8  time,  written  in  imitation  of  their  characteristic 
rhythm. 

BARCELOlfA,  a  maritime  province  of  north-eastern  Spain, 
formed  in  1833  out  of  districts  belonging  to  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Catalonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  £.  by  Gerona;  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  S.W.  by  Tarragona;  and  W.  and  N.W. 
by  LMda.  Pop.  (1900)  1,054,541;  area  3968  sq.  m.  Apart 
from  a  few  tracts  of  level  countiry  along  the  coast  and  near 
Igualada,  Manresa,  Sabadell  and  Vich,  almost  the  whole  surfilce 
consiats  of  mountain  ranges,  often  densely  wooded,  rich  in 
minerals  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  These  ranges  are 
outliers  of  the  Pyrenees,  whkh  extend  along  the  northern 
frontier,  forming  there  the  lofty  Sierra  del  Cadi  with  the  peak  of 
Tosa  (83 1 7  f  t.) .  Towards  the  sea,  the  altitudes  becomegradually 
less,  although  not  with  a  uniform  decrease^  for  several  isolated 
peaks  and  minor  ranges  such  as  Montserrat  and  Monseny  rise 
conspicuously  amid  the  lower  summits  to  a  height  of  400€h6ooo 
ft.  The  central  districts  are  watered  by  the  Uobr^gst,  which 
rises  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  del  Cadi,  and  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Barcelona,  the  capital,  after  receiving  many  small  tributaries. 
The  rtver  Ter  crosses  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province; 

Barcdona  can  be  divided  into  three  dimatk  zones;  a 
temperate  one  near  the*  sea,  where  even  palm  and  orange  trees 
grow;  a  colder  one  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  more  inland; 
and  a  colder  still  among  the  mountains,  where  not  a  few  peaks 
are  snow-clad  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Agriculture  and 
stock-keeiHng  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  this  province, 
which  is  the  centre  of  ^ianish  industry  and  commerce.  In  every 
direction  the  country  looks  like  a  veritable  hive  of  human 
activity  and  enterprise,  every  town  and  village  full  of  factories, 
and  alive  with  the  din  of  machinery.  Lead,  rinc,  lignite^  coal  and 
salt  are  worked,  and  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs;  but 
\ht  prosi)erity  of  the  province  chiefly  depends  on  its  transit 
trade  and  manufactures.  These  are  described  in  detail  in 
articles  on  the  chief  towns.  Barcelona  (pop.  1900,  533,000), 
Badalona  (19,340),  Cardona  (3855),  Igualada  (10,442),  Manresa 
(23.252),  Matar6  (19,704),  Sabadell  (23,294),  Tarrasa  (15,956), 
Vich  (11,628)  and  Villanutfva  y  Geltru  (i  1,856).  Berga  (5465), 
perhaps  the  Roman  Cast  rum  Bergium,  on  the  Llobr^gat,  is  the 
home  of  the  Catalonian  cotton  industry.  None  of  the  nvtn  is 
navigable,  and  the  roads  are  in  general  indifferent  and  insufficient. 
The  province  is  better  off  in  regard  to  railways,  of  v^hich  there 
are  349  m.  Important  lines  radiate  from  the  city  of  Barcelona 
north-east  along  the  coast  to  Gerona  and  to  Perpignan  in  France; 
south-west  along  the  coast  to  Tarragona  and  Valencia;  and  west 
to  Saragossa  and  Madrid.  Several  local  railways  link  together 
the  principal  towns.  For  a  general  description  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  history  of  this  region  see  Catalonia.  The  population 
is  greater  and  increases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
Spanish  province,  a  fact  due  not  to  any  large  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  to  the  industrial  Kfe  which  attracts  many 
immigr^ts.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  increase 
exceeded  200,000,  while  the  average  yearly  number  of  emigrants 
was  below  2000.  In  point  of  education  this  province  is  quite 
among  the  first  in  Spain,  and  as  far  back  as  1880  there  were 
97,077  children  enrolled  oh  the  school  registers*,  the  figures  have 
shice  steadily  increased. 

BARCELONA,  formerly  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  and  since  1833 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  in  eastern  Spain,  in 
41**  23'  N.  and  2**  11'  £.,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  at  the 
head  of  railways  from  Madrid,  Saragossa,  and  Perpignan  in 
France.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  53  3 ,000.  Barcelona  is  a  flourishing  city  and 
the  prindpa^  seaport  of  Spain.  It  is  built  on  the  sloping  edge  of  a 
small  plain  between  the  rivers  Bes6s>  on  the  north,  and  Llobr^t, 
on  the  south.    Immediately  to  the  south-west  the  fortified  hiUs  of 


Montjuich  rise  to  an  altitude  %f  650  ft,  while  the  view  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  heights  which  culminate  in  Tibidabo  (1745 
ft.),  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Montafias  Matas.  The  greater 
part  of  the  space  thus  enclosed  is  occupied  by  comparatively 
modem  suburbs  and  gardens  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  huge  factories  and  busy  port  of 
the  original  dty  in  their  midst. 

Barcelona  was  formeriy  surrounded  by  a  strong  line  of 
ramparts,  and  defended,  or  mora  correctly,  overawed  by  a 
dtadd  on  the  north-east,  erected  in  1715  by  Philip  V.;  but  these 
fortifications  being  felt  as  ^  painful  restriction  on  the  natural 
development  of  the  dty,  were,  in  spite  of  the  exposition  of  the 
central  government,  finely  abolished  by  the  local  authorities  in 
1845.    The  waUs  of  the  moat  were  utilized  for  t|ie  cellara  of  the 
houses  which  soon  occupied  the  site  of  the  ramparts,  and  the 
ground,  which  had  been  covered  by  the  dtadd,  was  laid  out  in 
gardens.    A  rapid  extension  of  the  city  to  the  north-west  took 
place,  and  in  x86o  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new 
districts  received  the  royal  sanction.    Barcelona  thus  comprises 
an  old  town,  still  omsisting  for  the  most  part  of  iaegular  and 
narrow  streets,  and  a  new  town  byilt  with  all  the  symmetry  and 
precision  of  a  premeditated  scheme.    The  buildings  of  the  old 
town  are  chiefly  of  brick,  from  four  to  five  storeys  in  hdght,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  other  oriental  peculiarities;  while  in  the  new  town 
hewn  stone  is  very  largdy  employed,  and  the  architecture  is  often 
of  a  modem  English  style.    To  the  east,  on  the  tongue  of  land 
that  helps  to  form  the  port,  lies  the  suburb  of  Barceloneta.    It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  marqtiis  de  hi  Mina,  who,  about  1754,  did 
much  for  the  dty,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  being 
built  of  brick  after  a  uniform  pattern.    The  main  street  or  axis  of 
the  old  town  is  the  Rambla,  which  has  a  fine  promenade  planted 
with  plane-trees  running  down  the  middle,  and  contains  th^ 
prindpal  hotels  and  theatres  of  the  dty.    The  most  important 
suburbs  are  Gr&da,  Las  Corts  de  Sarri&,  Horta,  San  Andres  de 
Palomar,  San  Gervasio  de  Cassolas,  San  Martin  de  Provensals 
and  Sans.    Exchisive  of  these,  the  dty  contains  about  334,000 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  nearly  250,000  since  2857.    Large 
numbera  of  immigrant  artisans  joined  the  popularion  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  attracted  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  industry.    Barcdona  Is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  like 
most  Spanish  towns,  has  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, though   by  no  means  so  many  as  it  once  possessed.    No 
fewer  than  dghteen  convents  were  still  standing  In  ItlS.    n« 
cathedral,  erected  between  1298  and  2448  on  Monte  Taber,  an 
oval  hill  which  forms  the  highest  point  of  the  Rambla,  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Spanish   Cvothic;  although  it  is  not 
designed  on  a  great  scale  and  some  parts  have  been  freely 
modernized.    It  contains  the  early  14th-century  tomb  of  Santa 
Eulalia,  the  patron  saint  of  the  dty,  besides  many  other  monu- 
ments of  artistic  or  historical  interest.    Its  stained  glass  windows 
are  among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and  it  possesses  archives  of  great 
vahie.    Santa  Maria  del  Alar,  Santa  Ana,  Santos  Justo  y  Pastor, 
San  Pedro  de  las  Puellas,  and  San  Pablo  dd  Campo  are  all 
churches  worthy  efjnention. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Barcelona  have  from  an  early 
period  been  numerous  and  important  The  university  {Uni- 
versidad  Uteraria)^  which  was  originally  founded  in  1430  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  dty,  and  recdved  a  bull  of  confirmation  from 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1450,  possessed  at  that  time  four  faculties 
and  thirty-one  chain  all  endowed  by  the  corporation.  .  It  was 
suppressed  in  17 14,  but  restored  in  1841,  and  now  occupies  an 
extensive  building  in  the  new  town.  There  are,  besides,  an 
academy  of  natural  sdences,  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery — 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  1400 — an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  theological  seminary,  an  upper 
industrial  school,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf- 
mutes,  a  school  of  navigation  and  many  minor  establishments. 
Gratuitous  instructicm  of  a  very  high  order  is  afforded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  upwards  of  aooo  pupils.  The  prindpal  charit- 
able foundations  are  the  Casa  de  Caridad  or  house  of  charity, 
the  hospital  general,  dating  from  1401,  and  the  fottndKng 
hospital.    The  prindpal  dvic  aad  cemaierdal  bnildings  Me  the 
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Cisa  Cons{stor!aI,  a  fine  Gothic  hftll  (1369-1376),  the  Lonja  or  | 
exchange  (1383);  and  the  Aduana  or  custom-house  (1792). 
At  the  seaward  end  of  the  Rambla  b  a  large  andent  structure, 
the  Atarazanas  or  Arsenals,  which  was  finished  about  1343, 
and  partly  demolished  in  the  19th  century  to  give  a  better  view 
to  the  promenade.  Remains  of  the  former  royal  state  of  Barce- 
lona arc  found  in  the  Palacio  Real  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
the  Palacio  de  la  Reina.  At  the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  in  the 
Calle  del  Paradis,  are  some  magnificent  columns,  and  other 
Roman  remains,  which,  however,  are  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
buildings.  Means  of  public  recreation  are  abimdantly  supplied. 
There  are  tnany  theatres,  the  two  most  important  being  the 
Teatro  Prindpal,  and  the  Tcatro  del  Uceo,  a  very  fine  building, 
originally  erected  in  1845  on  the  site  of  a  convent  of  Trinitarian 
monks.  The  number  of  restaurants  and  similar  places  of  evening 
rciort  is  very  great,  and  there  are  several  public  courts  where  the 
Basque  game  of  pelota  can  be  witnessed. 

The  so-called  port  of  Barcelona  was  at  first  only  an  open  beach, 
on  the  east,  sKghtly  sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  at 
an  early  period  the  advantage  of  some  artifidal  protection  was 
felt.  In  1438  Don  Alphonso  V,  granted  the  magistracy  a  Uoence 
to  build  a  mole;  and  in  1474  the  Moll  de  Santa  Creu  wa«  officially 
begun.  Long  after  this,  however,  travcllets  speak  of  Barcelona 
as  destitute  of  a  harbotu*;  and  it  is  only  In  the  17th  century  that 
satisfactory  works  were  imdertaken.  Until  modem  times  all  the 
included  area  was  shut  off  from  the  open  sea  by  a  sand-benk, 
which  rendered  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  impossible.  An 
extension  of  the  former  mole,  and  the  construction  of  another 
from  the  foot  of  Montjuich,  have  embraced  a  portion  of  the  sea 
outside  of  the  bank,  and  a  convenient  shelter  is  thus  afforded  for 
the  heaviest  battleships.  From  1873  the  work  of  extension  and 
improvement  was  carried  on  systematically,  with  the  addition 
of  new  quays,  greater  storage  room,  and  better  means  for  handling 
cargo.  After  thirty  years  of  steady  development,  further  plans 
were  approved  in  1903.  At  this  time  the  port  indudcd  an  inner 
harbour,  with  a  depth  of  x8  to  30  ft.  at  low  tide,  and  an  outer 
harbour  with  a  depth  of  20  to  35  ft.  In  the  foUowing  year  8075 
vessels  of  nearly  5,000,000  tons  entered  the  port  Barcelona  is 
wen  supplied  with  inland  communication  by  rail,  and  the  tnUBc 
of  its  streets  is  largely  fadlitated  by  tramway  lines  nmning  from 
the  port  as  far  as  Griida  and  the  other  chief  suburbs. 

Barcdona  has  long  been  the  industrial  and  ootaimcrdal  centre 
of  eastern  Spain — a  pre-eminence  which  dates  from  the  lath  and 
13th  centuries.  It  received  a  temporary  check  from  the  disasters 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898;  but  less  than  a  year  later 
it  paid  about  £550,000  in  industrial  and  commercial  taxes,  or 
more  than  11%  of  the  whole  amount  thus  collected  in  the 
k{ngdon»;  and  within  five  years  it  had  become  a  port  of  regular 
caH  for  thirty-five  Important  shipping  companies.  It  also  con- 
tained the  he^  offices  of  thirteen  other  lines,  notably  those  of 
the  Transatlantic  Mail  Company,  which  possessed  a  fleet  of 
twenty-five  fine  steamships.  Trades  and  industries  give  occupa- 
tion to  more  than  1 50,000  hands  of  both  sexes.  The  spinning  and 
weaving  of  wool,  cotton  and  silk  are  the  principal  industries,  but 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Catalans  has  compelled  them  to  try 
almost  every  industry  in  which  native  capital  could  attempt  to 
compete  with  fordgn.  especially  since  the  institution  of  the 
protectionist  tariffs  of  1 89a.  The  native  manufacturers  are  quite 
able  to  compete  in  peninsular  markets  with  foreign  rivals.  This 
prosperity  has  been  in  part  due  to  the  great  devdopment  of 
means  of  communication  around  the  dty  and  in  the  four  Catalan 
provinces.  Comestibles,  raw  materials,  and  combustibles  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  imports,  but  this  great  manufactory  also 
imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  manufactured  goods. 
The  prindpal  exports  are  wines,  cereals,  olive-oil,  cotton  goods, 
soap,  cigarette-paper,  furniture  and  barrels,  boots,  shoes  and 
leather  goods,  and  machinery. 

Bardno,  the  andent  name  of  the  dty,  is  usually  connected 
with  that  of  the  Carthagim'an  Hamilcar  Barca,  its  traditional 
founder  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  After  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
recdved  from  Augustus  (27  b.c.-a.o.  14)  the  name  of  Julia 
fuvmtU  (afterwards  Ai^sU  sad  Pia)»  with  Uia  suttit  of  &  J 


Roman  colony;  and  thenceforward  it  rapidly  grew  to  be  tho 
leading  mart  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  rivalling  Tamoo 
(Tarragona)  and  Massilia  (Marseilles)  as  early  as  the  ind  century 
A.D.  As  its  remains  testify,  the  Roman  dty  occupied  Monte 
Taber.  The  bish<^>ric  of  Barodoita  was  founded  in  343.  In  41 5 
and  531,  the  Visigoths  chose  Barcelona  as  their  temporary 
capital;  in  540  and  599  church  councils  were  held  there. 
Bardnona  or  Bardjaluna,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  captured 
by  the  Moors  in  713,  and  in  801  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Catalonia,  under  the  donu'nion  of  the  Franks.  Fmn  874  the 
counts  of  Barcelona  ruled  as  independent  monarchs.  But  the 
accession  of  larger  resources  due  to  the  union  between  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  in  X149,  brought  the  dty  to  the  senith  of  its  fame 
and  wealth.  Its  merchant  ships  vied  with  those  of  Genoa, 
Venice  and  Ragu»,  trading  as  far  west  as  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  and  as  far  east  as  Alexandria.  In  1 258  James  I.  of  Aragon 
empowered  Barcelona  to  issue  its  famous  Considado  del  Mart  a 
code  of  maritime  law  recognized  as  authoritative  by  many 
£ur(^>ean  states.  Consuls  represented  Barcdona  at  the  prindpd 
commerdal  centres  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  dty 
was  among  the  first  communities  to  adopt  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance.  But  the  um'on  of  Castile  and  Aragon  in  1479  favoured 
other  dties  of  Spain  at  the  expeose  of  Barcdona,  whose  com- 
merdal supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  ports  of  western  Spain 
by  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492.  The  dtizens  attributed 
their  misfortunes  to  the  **  Castilian  "  government,  and  a  strong 
party  anong  them  favoured  annexatioa  by  France.  In  1640 
Barcelona  was  the  centre  of  the  Catalonian  rebellion  against 
Philip  IV.,  and  threw  itKlf  under  French  protection.  In  1652 
it  returned  to  its  allegiance,  but  was  captured  by  the  duke  of 
Vend6me  in  1697.  At  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  same  year, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  During  the  War  oif  the 
Succession  (1701-1714)  Barcelona  adhered  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  seizure  of  Montjuich  in  1705,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  the  dty  by  the  eari  of  Peterborough,  formed  one  of  his 
roost  MDiant  achieveqients^  In  17x4  it  was  taken  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  interests  of 
Philip  v.,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war  was  reluctantly  recondkd 
to  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  1809  the  French  invaders  of  Spain 
obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  and  kept  the  dty  in  sub- 
jection until  1814.  Since  then  it  has  shared  in  roost  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  that  have  swept  over  Spain,  and  has 
frequently  been  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  d vie  com- 
motions. For  the  historic  antagonism  between  the  Catalans 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Spain  was  strengthened  by  the 
industrial  development  of  Barcdoruu  Among  the  enterprising 
and  shrewd  Catalans,  who  look  upon  their  rulers  as  reactionary, 
and  reserve  all  their  qonpathies  for  the  Provencal  neighbours 
whom  they  so  nearly  resemble  in  race,  language  and  temperament, 
French  influence  and  republican  ideals  spread  rapidly;  taking 
the  form  partly  of  powerfiil  labour  and  socialist  organizations, 
partly  of  less  reputable  bodies,  revolutionary  and  even  anarchist. 
Strikes  are  very  common,  seventy-three  having  occurred  in  such 
a  year  of  compamtlve  quiet  as  1903;  but  the  causes  of  disturb- 
ance are  Almost  as  often  political  as  economic,  and  the  annals  of 
the  dty  indude  a  kmg  list  of.  revolutionary  riots  and  bonib 
outrages.  A  strange  contrast  is  presented  by  the  co-existence  of 
these  turbulent  elements  with  the  more  old-fashioned  Spanish 
sodcty  of  Barcelona.  Church  festivals,  dvic  and  ecclesiastical 
processions  are  almost  as  animated  and  picturesque  as  in  Seville 
itself;  and  many  medieval  customs  continue  to  flourish  side  by 
side  with  the  most  modem  features  of  industrial  life,  giving  to 
Barcelona  a  character  altogether  unique  among  Spanish  dties. 

The  literature  relating  to  Barcelona  is  extensive.  For  a  general 
description  of  the  dty,  see  A.  A.  P.  Arimon,  Barcelona  anligua  y 
moderna,  two  illustrated  folio  volumes  (Madrid,  1850)';  and  f. 
Artigas  y  Fdner.  Cuia  ilineraria  de  Barcelona  (Barcelona,  1888). 
For  the  antiquities,  tee  S.  Sampere,  Toffografii^  antiitut  d*  Barcetonm 
(1890).  The  economic  history  of  the  city  is  dealt  with  by  A.  Cap- 
many  in  his  Uemorias  kistoricas  sobra  la  marina,  comercio,  y  arles  de 
la  anlirua  ciudad  de  Barcdona  (Madrid,  1779-1792);  and.  for  its 
political  history,  the  same  work  should  be  consulted,  together  with 
liistarias  e  conoueslas  dels  comtes  de  Barcdona,  bv  T.  Tomk;h 
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mmieijMd itla cUOtl J* Barcdama (Barcelona, jgoa).  Thetpceadof 
tlie  revolutionaiy  movetuent  is  tfaced  by  M.  69  Maestre.  in  his  El 
dnarqmsmo  en  Espafta,  y  d  especial  de  Barcdtma  (Madrid.  1897). 
ud  in  his  La  CnminaUdad  m  Bvcthna  (Barcelona,  1886). 

BARCBLOVA,  •  town  and  port  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the 
itate  of  Bermudez,  on  the  Keveri  river,  3  m.  from  its  mouth  and 
13  m.  by  rait  from  the  port  of  Guanta,  whkh  has  superseded  the 
bcoiomodious  river  port  in  the  trade  of  this  district.'  Pop. 
(est.  1904)  13,000.  Built  on  the  border  of  a  low  pUfn  and  having 
t  mean  annual  tempefatui«  of  82"  F.,  the  town  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  unhealthy.  Hiere  are  salt  worics  and  important 
eoal  deposits  in  its  vicinity,  the  latter  at  Naricual  and  Capiricual, 
ism.  distant  by  raiL  Though  the  adjacent  country  is  fertile,  its 
pR>q>erity  bias  greatly  decliiwd,  and  the  exports  of  coffee,  sugar, 
cacao  and  forest  products  are  much  less  important  than  formerly* 
The  town  dates  from  16371  when  it  was  located  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro  Santo  and  was  called  Nueva  Barcelona ;  it  reached  a  state  of 
much  prosperi^  and  commercial  importance  before  the  end  of  the 
cen^iy.  The  War  of  Independence,  however,  and  the  chronic 
political  diaoidexB.that  followed  nearly  ruined  its  industries 
and  trade.       

BARClUINNinTK  a  town  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  in  the  S.E.  of  Fnnce.  Pop.  (1906)  S075.  It  is  built  at 
a  height  of  37x7  ft.  on  the  ri^  bank  of  the  Ubaye  river, on  which 
it  is  Uie  most  in4)ortant  place.  It  b  situated  in  a  wide  and  very 
fertile  valley,  and  is  furrounded  by  many  villasi  built  by  natives 
who  have  made  their  fortune  in  Mexico,  and  are  locally  known 
tiB  Us  Am&koms,  Thetownitself  Is  mainly  composed  of  along 
street  (flanked  by  two  others),  whicJt  is  really  the  road  from 
Grenoble  to  Cuneo  over  the  Col  de  TArgentidve  (6545  ft).  The 
only  remarkable  buildings  in  the  town  are  a  striking  dock^tower 
of  the  15th  century  (the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  convent) 
and  the  Mus^  (^brand,  which  contains  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  birds,  both  European  and  extra-European. 

Refounded  in  1131  by  Raymond  B£renger  IV.^-  count  of 
Provence  (he  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  he  rebuilt),  Baroelonnette  passed 
to  Savoy  in  1388  (formal  cession  in  1419),  and  in  1713  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  ceded  to  France  in. exchange  for  the 
valleys  of  Exille^  F^nestrelles,  and  Ch&teau  Dauphin  (Castel- 
delfino).  It  was  the  birth-place  of  J.  A.  Manuel  (1775-1827), 
the  wdl-known  Liberal  orator  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
of  18 1 5.  after  whom  the  principal  siciuare  of  the  town  is  named. 

See  F.  Arnaud,  BarcdontuUe  el  us  emnrons  {Guide  du  C.  A.  F.) 
(1898).  and  La  ValUe  de  BarcelonneUe  (1900).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BARCLAY,  ALEXANDEil  (e.  1476-1552),  British  poet,  was 

bom  about  1476.  His  nationality  is  matter  of  dispute,  but  William 

Bulleyn,  who  was  a  native  of  Ely,  and  probably  knew  him  when 

he  was  in  the  monastery  there,  asserts  that  he  was  bom  "  blonde 

the  cold  Tiver  ol  Twede  ";  nooreover,  the  spelling  of  his  name 

and  the  occasbnal  Sootti^  words  hi  his  vocabulary  pofait  to 

a  northern  origin.    His  early  life  was  i^ent  at  Croydon,  but  it 

b  not  certahi  whether  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  (Cambridge. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  he  took  his  d^ree,  as  he  uses  the  title 

of  "  Syr  **  in  his  translation  of  Sallust,  and  m  his  will  he  is  called 

doctor  of  divinity.    From  die  numerous  incidental  references 

in  hfo  wotks,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  Eur(^>ean  literature. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  he  ^>ent  some  time  abroad.    Thomas 

Combh,  suffragan  bishop  In  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

and  provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  from  1493  to  1507,  appointed 

him  chapkin  of  the  college  of  St  Mary  (Sttery,  Devonshire. 

Here  he  translated  Sebastian  Brant's  Skip  of  PcciSt  and  even 

faitroduced  his  neighbours  into  the  satire: — 

**  For  if  one  can  flatter,  and  beare  a  Hauke  On  hb  fist, 
)  He  shall  be  parson  of  Honiagton  or  Cist." 

The  death  of  hb  patron  in  15x3  apparently  put  an  end  to  hb 
connexion  with  the  west,  and  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Bene- 
'dictine  monastery  of  Ely.  In  thb  retreat  he  probably  wrote  hb 
eclogues,  but  in  2520  "  Mabtre  Barkleye,  the  Bbcke  Monke 
and  Poete"  was  desired  to  devise  "histoires  and  convenient 
raisons  to  florisshe  the  buildings  and  banquet  house  withal" 
at  the  meethig  between  Henry  VHI.  and  Francb  I.  at  the  Field 
of  theCkttkof  Gold.    He  at  length  became  a  Fkaacbcaa  monk 


of  Canterbury.'  It  bpresumed  that  beconiooned  with  theclaima 
of  religion,  for  hfe  retained  under  Edward  VL  the  livinga  of  Great 
Baddow,  Essex,  and  of  Wokey,  Somecset,  which  he  had  receive^ 
in  1546,  and  was  presented  in  1552  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
C^terbuiy  to  the  rectory  of  All  Ualk>ws,  Lombard  Street. 
London.  He.diied  shortly  after  thb  last  preferment  at  Croydon. 
Surrey,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  loth  of  June  1552.  AU  the 
evidence  in  Barclay's  own  work  goes  to  prove  that  be  was 
sincere  in  hb  rq>roof  of  contemporary  foUies  and  vice,  and  the 
gross  accusations  which  John  Bale*  brings  against  hb  aioTBl 
character  may  be  put  down  to  hb  hatred  of  Barcby's  cloth. 

The  Skip  of  Pools  was  as  popular  in  its  English  dress  as  it 
had  been  in  Germany.  It  was  this  starting-point  of  a  new  satirical 
literature.  In  itself  a  product  of  the  medieval  conception , of 
the  fool  who  figured  so  Urgely  in  the  Shrovetide  and  other 
pageants,  it  differs  entirely  from  the  general  allegorical  satires 
of  the  preceding  centuries.  The  figures  are  no  bnger  abstrac- 
tions; thqr  are  concrete  examples  of  the  foUy  of  the  bibHophile 
who  collects  books  but  leams  nothing  fh)m  them,  of  the  evil 
judge  who  takes  bribes  to  favour  the  guilty,  of  the  old  fool  whom 
time  merely  strengthens  in  hb  folly,  of  those  who  are  eager  to 
foUow  the  fashions,  of  the  priests  who  ^oid  their  time  in  church 
telling  "  gestes  "  of  Robin  Hood  and  so  forth.  The  spirit  of 
the  book  reflects  the  general  transition  between  allegory  and 
narrative,  moraHty  and  drama.  .  The  NarrensthiJ^  of  Sebastian 
Brant  was  essentially  (jerman  in  conception  and  treatment, 
but  hb  hundred  and  thirteen  types  of  foob  possessed,  neverthe- 
less, universal  interest.  It  was  in  reality  sins  and  vices,  however, 
rather  than  follies  that  came  under  hb  censure^  and  thb  didactic 
temper  was  reflected  in  Barday.  The  book  appeared  in  1494 
with  woodcuts  said  to  have  been  devised  and  pcriiaps  partly 
executed  by  Brant  himself.  In  these  lllustvattons,  which  gave 
an  impdse  to  the  production  of  "  enblems  "  and  were  o^pied 
in  the  En^^ish  version,  thero  i^pears  a  humour  qoite  absent 
from  the  text. .  In  the  Latin  elegbcs  of  the  Sh$Uifera  Nans 
(1497)  of  Jacob  Locher  the  book  was  read  throughout  Europe. 
Barcby's  The  Skyp  of  Polys  of  the  Worlds  was  first  printed  by 
Ridiard  Pynson  in  1509.  He  sajrs  he  tiansUted  *'  oute  of  Laten, 
Frenche,  isnd  Doche,"  but  he  seems  to  have  been  most  familbr 
with  the  Latin  version.  He  used  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  hb 
translation,  **  sometymeaddynge,  somet3rme  detrectinge  and  tak- 
Inge  away  suche  thinges  as  semeth  me  necessary  and  superfine." 
The  foob  are  given  a  local  colour,  and  Barday  appears  as  the 
onsparing  satirist  of  the  sodal  evfls  of  hb  time.  At  the  end  of 
nearly  eveiy  section  he  adds  an  etnoi  of  hb  own  to  drive  home 
the  moral  moro  sorely.  The  poem  b  written  in  the  ordniary 
Chaucerian  stanca,  and  in  language  which  b  more  modem  than 
the  common  liteiaiy  English  of  hb  day. 

Certayna  Bclogss  of  Alexamder  Barclay,  Priest,  written  in  hb 
youth,  wefo  probably  printed  as  eariy  as  1513,  althou^  the 
eariieM  extant  edition  b  that  in  John  Cawood's  reprint  (1570) 
of  the  Skip  of  Pools.  They  form,  with  theexoeptkm  of  Honiy  son's 
Robin  and  Makyn,  the  earliest  examples  of  the  English  pastoraL 
The  first  three  eclogues,  in  the  fdrm  <rf.  dialogues  between  Coridoa 
and  0>mix,  wera  borrowed  from  the  Miseriat  CwHolUtm  of 
Aeneas  Sylvhis  Piccolomini  (Pope  Phia  IL),  and  contahi  an 
eidogy  of  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Bly,  the  founder  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  The  fourth  b  based  on  Mahtuan's  edogue, 
De  coHsuehsdine  dioUnm  erta  fMfot,  with  large  additions.  It 
contains  the  **  Descrypdon  of  the  towre  of  Virtue  and  Honour," 
an  degy  on  Sir  Bdward  Howard,  lord  hi|^  admimi  of  England, 
who  perished  In  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet  in  the  harl>o«r 
of  Brtist  in  1513.  The  fifth,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Words,  also 
without  date,  b  entitled  the  **  Fyfte  E^  of  Alexandre  Barclay 
of  the  Cytesen  and  the  uplon<fyshfflan  "  and  b  also  based  on 
Mantuan.  Two  shepherds,  Amintas  and  FaosUis,  disease  tlw 
familbr  theme  of  the  respective  merits  of  town  and  oountry  life, 
and  rebte  a  quahit  fable  of  the  origin  of  the  different  classes  of 
society.  Barcby's  pastorab  contain  many  pictures  of  rustic 
life  as  he  knew  it.  He  describes  for  instance  the  Sunday  games 
in  the  village,  football,  and  the  straggle  fbr  food  at  great  fossts; 
»  Seripi,  lU.  Ma^.  BriL  (1557.  Cent  ix.  No.  «6> 
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Inil  ib  tdofoa  wcic,  <Sie  hii  lunan  modda,  nlao  satim  on 
■ocUl  eiHll.  The  shepherd*  >»  rusllca  of  the  Colin  Ooul  type, 
and  dfseids  tbe  FoUia  and  aimiptiona  anund  them.  Baiclay 
litd,  however,  oo  lympathy  with  the  in1i<Jeifcid  datribci  af 
John  Shelton,  whom  be  more  than  once  >l(ach>.  Bale  nienlioiu 
•D  AnIiSlttUtnum  which  is  tost.  His  other  works  an:— rlw 
CaMU  of  Ltlmrt  (Wynkyn  de  Woidc,  1306).  fnm  the  French 
of  Pterre  Cringirin):  the  ItOrtiticlarf  la  vrila  ami  la  primaiiHci 
frncke  (Robert  CopUtid,  isil);  Tlu  Uyrmr  af  Cmal  Mamrt 
(tCkhiTd  Pynsm.  not  dated),  a  craulatloii  of  the  Ce  ^Mtlmn 
^rtiMbtu  of  Dominicuj  Mandniu;  CrBnytU  tampylid  in  Latyn 
by  the  lenowned  Sallusl  (Ridiard  Pymtm,  no  date),  a  trandaiioa 
•f  tlM  BiOuH  yBfurlMum;  Tie  Ly/t.  e/  Ou  ghriau  Ifarljr 
Sayai  Csarje  {».  Pynion,  c.  1530).  TJu  Lyft  efSaynte  TAamaa, 
.and  nayUuii'a  Cretiyctt,  both  primed  by  PynioD.  an  ^so 
allributad  to  Barday,  but  on  vciy  doubtfuJ  grouoda. 

SeeT.H.J.niio«n'iedkiono(the5*i>o/fM(j(Edinbor(h,  I^JJ, 
which  cuUaini  ■■  accouDt  of  ihe  author  and  a  tnbliaenipby  ft  Bia 
wnrkiiaad  LW.  Faiihii[t;>  edilion  o[  Tb  Cylan  an3  Ufhmijlk- 

ecloELiCB;  also  Zimcke's  edition  ot  Brant  (LeipziH.  tBu)j  and 
Dr  Fedor  FiBuIt^dt,  Oitr  del  YerhtUnu  Ha  BtriitytSMf  ^ 
ftaU  n  iltN  laUinixkcm.  jraTOinaJm  iiihI  denUdien  QvUa  (1694). 
A  pi«e  venrion  of  l^herS  SluUiJm  Katis.  by  Heiuy  WattoD,  wai 
ported  by  Wyokya  do  Worde  in  191S. 

.  iAKCLAT,  JOHN  (isSl-t6iO.  Scottish  laliiiu  and  Latin 
poet,  wu  born,  on  the  lath  of  January  i  ;8i.  at  Pont-l-MouiHiD, 
when  bis  falhec  William  Barday  hdd  the  chair  of  dvll  law. 
Hit  mother  was  a  Ficndiwomaa  of  good  family.  Hia  early 
education  was  obtained  at  the  Jeiuit  Collie.  While  there,  at 
Ihe  age  of  oioeleen,  he  wrote  a  conuneRtuy  on  Ihe  ThiAaid  at 
Sutios.  In  lAajhectoaKdwithhisbitberloLoDdon.  Barclay 
bad  pcniitenily  miiotiufied  his  Scotilih  utianallty  in  )iii 
French  aurrouDdicgs,  and  probably  lound  in  James's  acceasion 
an  opportunity  which  he  would  not  let  alip.  He  did  not  renuuD 
long  in  En^and,  whereheiiiuppoaedto  hive  published  the  Gnt 
pait  of  his  SatyrUaUt  for  ia  i6cs  when  a  second  edition  o[  that 
boiA  appeared  in  Paris,  be  was  there,  having  already  epent  sonw 
time  !d  Angert,  and  beiBg  (ww  the  buiband  of  a  French  girl, 
Uniise Debonaite:.  HeieturaedtoLondDnwithhis  wifein  1601S, 
and  there  pubtiabed  hia  Syhae,  a  collection  of  Latin  poems.  In 
the  following  yeaf  the  aecond  part  of  the'  Sutyrian  appeared  in 
Paris.  '  Barclay  remained  on.  in  London  till  1616.  In  1609  he 
edited  the  De  PMitatt  I'apiit,  an  anti-papal  treaiisa  by  hit  father, 
who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year,  and  ia  i£ii  he  iatuad  as 
Afalatia  or  "liurd  put"  of  the  Salyriiim,  in  anawei  to  the 
attadu  ol  lbs  Jeauiti  aod  others  who  were  probably  embiuered 
by  the  tone  of  the  earlier  pacts  of  the  satire^  A  90-called  "  fourth 
part,"  with  the  title  of  Iim  Aninumm,  appeared  in  1614. 
Jamet  1  U  said  to  have  been  sltiacted  by  his  actaclarship^  but 
panicutan  of  thii,  or  el  his  lilc  in  Loadnn  gencmlly,  arc  noiavail- 
aUe.  In  1616  he  went  to  Ronu^  (or  aome  reason  uiteii^alned. 
and  then  reaided  till  his  dc«th  on  the  isth  of  August  lAii.  He 
appeaia  to  have  been  on  beuer  tcnna  with  the  Churdi  and 
notably  with  BtlUnniliei  for  in  i6tj  he  iaaued,  from  a  press  at 
Cologne,  a  Paraamb  ad  Salaries,  an  attack  on  the  positioB  of 
ProtealaatlBa.  The  licenry  eAort  ol  his  doling  yean  wai  bis 
heali-kiiown  wnrh  the  ilrfenii.  completed  about  a  fortnight 
befou  hit  death,  which  ha*  been  said  U>  have  been  haitcned  by 
poison.     The  romance  wu  iMinted  in  Paiiain  Ihe  ume  year, 

Barday'a  canltnponiy  reputation  as  a  writer  was  of  Ihe 
hightN;  by  hi*  ittict  adwlaiship  and  graceful  style  he  has 
dCMtvtd  tbe  praiae  ol  modem  Mudent*.  The  Salyrim,  a  severe 
Htirt  on  the  Jenit*,  k  modelled  on  Pctronius  aod  catches  hit 
li^tncM  of  touch,  tlwngh  It  abowa  little  or  nothing  of  the  tone 
of  iu  model, «  of  tbe  nnbeiiuilng  severity  aad  ma  neness  ol  the 
knnaHallctaliRofBtRliy'tage.  Thc/lrfciiuisalongromaDCC. 
with  a  monitory  purpose  on  Ihe  dangers  ol  political  inlrigue, 
probably  auggtated  to  him  by  his  ciperiencei  of  the  league  in 
France,  and  by  Ihe  catholic  plot  in  F.ngl.~l  tha  James's  accea- 
aioB.  The  work  has  been  praised  by  all  perliM;  and  it  enjoyed 
"     'liadeatha  rsmttlublepopulyil 
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ra  aupjilied  with  a  key  1 


Ibe  clancters  and  names  of  the  tlory.  That  Anecoftni  B 
Clement  VIIl:  Arx  mm  aeria  is  the  Tower  of  LoDdonj  Hip- 
pophilus  and  Kadirobanei  are  (be  naaet  of  the  king  of  Spais; 
Uyanisbc  is  Queen  Slizabethi  Meiguiia,  by  an  ea^  aiuwam, 
is  CecmaDy;  Usinulca,  by  another,  is  Calvin.  The  bfiok  is  of 
historical  importance  in  tbe  devdopment  of  17th  century 
romance,  induding  especially  Ftndon's  Tfi^maque.  Ben 
JonsDO  aj^Kars,  from  an  entry  at  Stationers^  flail  on  the  2nd  qf 
October  161  j,  to  have  mtended  to  make  a  Ijsnalstiao.  Barclay'* 
shorter  poema,  in  two  booiu,  wero  printed  in  the  Veliiiae  Pp^arum 
SuMaruM  (AmtierduB,  ifij;,  i.  pp.  76-1J6).  In  the  dedication, 
PrucB  Chatleiof  Esglandr^  releis  W  hit  eatUet  publication. 

Ijr  Is  the  preface  byjulee  Dukai  in  his 

-I  (Paria.  1889),    Tills  supersedes  the 

ilch  had  been  Ihe  sole  authority.    A 

I  in  moH  of  Ibe  ediliooa,  by 

(  the  AniHii,  ice  Ihe  diner. 

4),  and  Dupond  (Paris,  iSJS), 

5v  Thomal'May  In  r63I  (H. 

Aulmcrlm).    Batda/swoikt 

iiUICLAT,  JOHH  (i7M-r7«8),  Soottkh  dtriu,  wu  born.  Id 

rerthsluR  anJ  died  at  Edinbiirgh,  He  graduated  at  St  Andrew*, 
and  after  being  liceoHd  became  aatittant  ts  the  pariA  ninitMf 
of  Ecrol  in  Peilhihite.  Owli^  to  diflerancei  with  Ibe  minister,' 
he  left  In  176^  and  was  appalBtcd  assistant  to  Antony  Dow  of 
Fetlocflim,  Kincardine.  In  tiua  parish  he  became  very  popular, 
but  his  oplnionA  iailed  to  ^ve  satialacIioQ  to  bia  preai>ytay.  In 
1771  be  was  rejected  aa  succeaeor  to  Dow,  and  wit  even  rduBud 
by  the  presbytery  Ihe  tettimonlaU  requisite  in  order  la  obtala 
another  living.  The  refusal  of  Ihe  presbytery  was  inatjiiitcd  by 
tlie  General  Aasepibly,  and  Barclay  thereupon  left  the  Scottish 
church  and  founded  con^fgationt  ai  Sauchybum.  Edinburgh  and 

Ihey  nguliled  their  conduct  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures 
[AcltxviLii}.  .  They  bold  a  modihedlonn  of  Calvinism. 

His  woriGS,  which  iitcludc  many  hymns  and  panphrivs  of  dm 
psalms,  and  a  book  called  WWmil  Failk.  willaHl  Gad,  were  edited 
hyl.  ThonisoB  and  D.  Macnultan,  wiih  a  memoir  (1S51). 

BARCLAT.  ROBERT  (i648-i69o}>  one  of  the  most  emineht 
wriurs  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakea,  was  bats 
in  1648  at  G<»dnnstown  in  Morayshire.  His  father  had  served 
under  Guttsvus  Adolphus,  and  pursued  a  somewhat  tortuous 
course  through  the  troubles  of  the  dvll  war,  Robert  wu  lent  to 
finish  bis  education  In  Pari*,  and  i<  appears  he  was  at  one  lima 
Lndined  to  accept  the  Raman  Catbdiefslth.  I*  ■M7,hDiKTer, 
he  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  joined  the  r«cendy> 
formed  Society  of  Friends.  In  1670  be  married  a  Quakei  lady. 
Christian  Hollison  of  Aberdeen.     He  was  an  ardent  theological 


m  of  wan 


inently  forward  u  the  leading  Dpologiat 

William  Mitchell.  'The  pubUcatioQ  ol  fifteon  Tkaes  TlualaiiM 
(1676]  led  to  a  public  discussion  in  Abacdeen,  each  tide  claitslnf 
a  victory.  Tbe  most  prominent  of  Ihe  Tluta  was  that  beaifag 
on  immediate  revelation,  io  which  the  superiority  of  this  inuK 
light  to  reason  or  scsiplure  i*  sharply  stated.  His  greatest  wark, 
An  Apeleo  jar  lie  Tm*  Ckriiiian  Ditinily,  wu  published  in 
Latin  ai  AmsUrdam  in  1676,  and  was  an  elaborate  tiatement 
of  the  puuDds  for  holding  certain  fundamental  positions  laid 
down  in  the  TAeMi.  It  was  translated  by  its  author  into  English 
In  1678,  and  it "  one  ol  Ihe  most  impressive  thccdogical  writinp 
of  the  century."  It  breathes  a  large  tolerance  and  is  still  perhap* 
the  meat  important  manifesto  ol  Ihe  Quaker  Society.  Barday 
experienced  10  some  eitent  the  pettecutlans  indicted  on  the  new 
todoty,  and  was  levaral  limes  thrown  into  prison.  He  travelled 
ealonsively  in  Europe  (once  with  Penn  and  George  Foi),  and 
bid  several  inlervicwt  with  Eiiubelh.  princess  palatiru.  In 
liUf  yeais  be  bad  much  influence  with  James  11.,  who  as  duke  of 
Yoili  had  given  to  Iwdve  members  of  the  sodety  a  patent  of  Ibe 
province  of  Eaal  New  Jersey,  Barday  being  made  governcn 
(lOSa.aS).  He  is  said  10  have  visited  James  with  a  view 
to  making  leoat  ol  accommodation  with  WiUiam  ol  Oruse, 
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was  tken  immlBent    He  died  on  Ifc*  aid  oif  JtfwBw^tNcccagively  t«ditoed.    The  end  tmme  nitli  the  fell  of 


whdsc  arrival  was  then  hnmlnent    He  died  on  the  aid  oif 

October  1690.  '  I 

I  BARCLAY,  W1LUAM  Us4^i6o8)  Scottish  jurist,  was  bom 
in  Aberdeenshire  In  1 546.  Educated  at  Aberdeen  University,  he 
went  to  France  in  1573,  and  studied  Taw  under  Cujas,  at  Bourges, 
where  he  took  hfs  doctor*^  degree.  Charles  III.,  duke  of  LorraJne, 
appointed  him  professor  of  dvil  hw  in  the  newly -founded 
university  of  Pont-ft-Mousson,  and  also  created  him  counsellor 
of  state  and  master  of  requests.  In  2603,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  France,  having  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits, 
through  his  opposition  to  their  proposal  to  admit  his  son  J<ri^ 
(q.v.)  a  member  of  their  society.  Returning  t6  England,  he  was 
offered  considerable  preferment  by  King  James  on  ccmdition  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Orarcb  of  England.  TMS  ofler'he 
refused,  and  returned  to  Fiance  in  1604,  when  he  w^s  appointed 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  imiversity  of  Angers.  He  died  at 
Angers  in  1608.  His  principal  works  were  De  Regno  d  RegoH 
Potestate,  &^c.  (f^iris,  1600),  a  strenuous  defence  of  the  rights  of 
kings,  in. which  he  refutes  the  doctrines  of  George  Buchanan, 
"Junius  Brutus'*  (Hubert  Languet)  and  Jean  Boucher;  and 
De  Poleslaie  Papae,  brc.  (London,  1609),  in  opposition  to  the 
usurpation  of  temporal  powers  by  the  pope,  which  called  forth 
the  celebrated  rcp^^  of  Cardinal  Bellarmlnc;  also  commentaries 
on  some  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandects. 

BARCLAY  DB  TOLLY,  MICHAEL  ANDREAS,  called  by  the 

Russians  Michael,  Prince  Bocdanovich  (1761-1818),  Russian 

field  marshal,  was  bom  in  Livonia  in  1761.  He  wiu  a  descendant  of 

a  Scottish  family  which  had  settled  in  Russia  in  the  t7th  century. 

He  entered  the  Russian  army  at" an  early  age.    In  1788-1789  he 

served  against  the  Turks,  in  1790  and  1794  a^inst  the  Swedes 

and  Poles.    He  became  colonel  in  1798  and  major-general  in 

1799.    In  the  war  of  1806  against  Napoleon,  Barclay  took  a 

distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  and  was  wounded  at 

Eylau,  wjbere  his  conduct  won  him  promotion  to  the  rank  of 

licut.-genera].    In  1808  he  commanded  against  the  Swedes  in 

Flsiland,  and  in  1809  by  a  rapid  and  daring  march  over  the  frozen 

Gulf  of  Bothnia  he  surprised  and  seized  Umeo.    In  18 10  he  was 

made  minister  of  war,  and  he  retained  the  post  imtil  1813.    In 

1S12  Barclay  was  given  command  of  one  of  the  armies  operatfng 

against  Napoleon.    There  was  very  keen  opposition  to  the 

appointment  of  a  foreigner  as  commander-in-cliicf,  and  after  he 

was  defeated  at  Smolensk  the  outcry  was  so  great  that  he 

resigned  his  command  and  took  a  subordinate  place  under  the 

veteran  Kutusov.  .  Barclay  was  i^escnt  at  Borodino,  but  left 

the  army  soon  afterwards.    In  18 13  he  was  xe-employed  in  the 

field  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Germany.    After  the 

battle  of  Bautzen  be  was  reinstated  as  commander-in-chief  of 

the  Russian  forces,  and  in  this  capacity  he  served  at  Dresden, 

Kulm  and  Leipzig.    After  the  last  battle  he  was  made  a  count. 

He  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1614  and  at  Paris 

received  the  b&ton  of  a  field  marshal.    In  1815  he  was  again 

cornmander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  which  invaded  France, 

and  he  was  made  a  prince  at  the  dose  of  the  war.    He  died  at 

Insterburg  in  Prussia  on  the  14th  (i6th)  of  May  1818. 

BARCOCHBBAl  Bak-Cochab,  or  Bar  Kokba  ("son  of  a 
«tar  "),  the  name  given  in  Christian  soured  to  one  Simeon,  the 
leader  in  the  Jewish  revolt  against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
(a.d.  ]33'i35).    ^he  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Roman 
historians.    In  Rabbinic  sources  he  is  called  Bar  (Ben)  Coziba, 
**  son  of  deceit,"  which  perhaps  reflects  the  later  verdict  of  con- 
demnation recorded  after  his  failure  (root  art  "to  be  false"). 
Cochab  is,  therefore,  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  of  his  home, 
fiut  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rabbi  'Aqiba  {q.v),  who  recognized 
{lira  as  Messiah,  applied  Num.  xxiv.  17  to.himj  reading  not 
Cochab  ("  a  star  "),  but  Cosiba  ("  goes  forth  from  Jacob  ")*, 
thus  Bar-cochab  is  a  Messianic  title  of  the  "  man  of  Cozeba  '* 
{cf.  Chron.  iV.  22)  whose  original  name  was  recalled  by  later 
Rabbis  with  sinister  intention.    At  first  the  Romans  paid  little 
attention  to  the  insurgents,  who  were  able  to  strike  coins  in  the 
Dame  of  Simeon,  prince  of  Israel,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  to 
persecute  the  Christians,  who  refused  to  join  the  revolt.    But 
tioopa  were  collected  and  the  various  fortresses  occupied  by  the 


Beth-thar  (Bethar).    Extraordinaxy  stories  were  told  of  the 

prowess  of  Banaochebas  and  of  the  ordeab  to  whkh  he  sHbjected 
his  soldiers  in  the  way  of  training. 

d.j§d,  VolUs,  Md  ed,  L  682  ff. ;  Dmnbourg.Hist.  de  la  Pokst,  423  ff, 
(dudnffuisbes  BarcQcbeba*  from  Simeon);  Schlattlg-,  Cesch,  Israels, 
2nd  ed.  303  ff.J  «rticle«  Jews  and  Palestine.  HUtoryi  aho  art. 
s:o,  ••  Bar  Kokba  "  in  Jemsh  Bncyc,  (S.  Krauss). 

BARD,  a  word  of  Celtic  derivaU*on  (Gaelic  baird,  Cymric  berdh, 
Irish  &(mO  implied  to  the  ancient  Celtic  poets,  though  the  name  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  as  synonymous  with  poet  in  general. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  title  bards,  and  some  of  the 
privileges  peculiar  to  that  class  of  poets,  are  to  be  found  only 
among  Celtic  peoples.    The  name  itself  is  not  used  by  Caesar  in 
his  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  but 
he  appears  to  ascribe  the  functions  of  the  bards  to  a  section  of  the 
Druids,  with  which  class  they  seem  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected.   Later  Latin  authors,  such  as  Lucan  {Phor.  p.  447), 
Festus  {De  Verb,  Sign.  s.v.),  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (bk.  xv.), 
used  the  term  Bardi  as  the  recognized  title  of  the  national  poets 
or  minstrels  among  the  peoples  of  Gaul  and  Britain.    In  Gaul, 
however,  the  institution  soon  disappeared;  the  purely  Celtic 
peoples  were  swept  back  by  the  waves  of  Latin  and  Teutonic 
conouest,  and  finally  settled  in  Wales,  Irekmd,  Brittany  and  the 
north  of  ScoUand.    There  is  dear  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
bards  in  all  these  places,  though  the  known  reh'cs  belong  almost 
entirely  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  where  the  institution  was  more 
distinctively  national    In  Wales  they  formed  an  organized 
society,  with  hereditary  rights  and  privileges.    They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  were  exempt  from  taxes  or  military 
service.    Their  special  duties  were  to  celebrate  the  victories  of 
their  people  and  to  sing  hymns  of  praise  to  God.    They  thus 
gave  poetic  expression  to  Uie  religious  and  national  sentiments 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  exerc^cd  a  very  powerful  influence. 
The  whole  society  of  bards  was  reguhited  by  laws,  said  to  have 
been  first  distinctly  formulated  by  Hywell  Dha,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  revised  by  GrufiFydd  ap  Conan.    At  stated  intervals 
great  festivals  were  held,  at  which  the  most  famous  baids  from 
the  various  districts  met  and  contended  in  song,  the  umpires 
being  generally  the  princes  and  nobles.    Even  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  these  congresses,  or  Eisteddfodau,  as  they  were  called 
(from  the  Webb  eisUdd,  to  sit),  continued  to  be  summoned  by 
royal  commission,  but  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  custom 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.    They  have  not  been  since 
summoned  by  royal  authority,  but  were  revived  about  1822,  and 
are  held  regularly  at  the  present  time..  In  modem  Wdsh,  a  bard 
is  a  poet  whose  vocation  has  been  recognized  at  an  Eisteddfod. 
In  Ireland  also  the  bards  were  a  dbtinct  class  with  peculiar  and 
hereditary  privileges.    They  i^pear  to  have  been  dr^dded  into 
three  great  sections:  the  first  celebrated  victories  and  sang 
hymns  of  praise;  the  second  chanted  the  laws  of  the  nation; 
the  third  gave  poetic  genealogies  and  family  histories.    The 
Irish  bards  were  held  in  faigh  repute,  and  frequently  were  brous^t 
over  to  Wales  to  give  instruction  to  the  singers  of  that  country. 

In  ccfiscquence,  perhaps,  of  Lucan*s  having  spoken  of  carmina 
bardi,  the  word  bard  began  to  be  used,  early  in  the  xyth  century, 
to  designate  any  kind  of  a  serious  poet,  whether  lyric  or  tpit, 
and  is  so  employed  by  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Lowland  Scots  it  grew  to  be  a  term  of  contempt 
and  reproach,  as  describing  a  class  of  frenzied  vagabonds. 

See  Ed.,  tones.  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards  (1784):  Walker.  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Bards  (1 786);  Owen  Jones,  Myvyrian  Arekaeolory  tf 
wales  (3  vols.,  1801-1807):  W.  F.  Skene.  Four  Ancient  Boob  ^ 

Wales  (2  vols.,  1868). 

BARDAI9IN,  ah  early  teacher  of  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  writer  oif  numerous  S3rriac  works  which  have  entirely  perished ' 
(with  ooe  possible  exq/eption,  the  Hymn  of  the  Sottl  in  the  Acts 
0/  Thomas),  and  the  founder  of  a  schod  which  was  soon  branded 
as  heretical.  According  to  the  trustworthy  CkronicU  ef  Edessa, 
he  was  bom  in  that  dty  on  the  xith  Tammua  0^)>  ^^•'^  <$4- 

*  The  Book  of  the  Lams  of  the  CotmlHes^  refamd  to  below,  is  the 
work  of  a  discii^  of  Bardais9a.> 
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Ifis  ponntft  were  of  niik  atad  probably  pagan;  according  to 
BarhebraeiM,  he  was  in  youth  a  priest  in  a  heathen  tonipk  at 
Mabbl^.  Another  probable  tradition  asserts  that  he  shared  the 
education  of  a  royal  prince  who  afterwards  became  king  of 
Edesear-perh^s  Abgar  bar  Afanu,  who  reigned  902-3x7.  He 
is  said  to  have  converted  the  prince  to  Christianity,  and  may 
have  had  an  important  share  in  christianizing  the  city.  Epir 
phanius  and  Barhebraeus  assert  that  he  was  first  an  orthodox 
dristian  and  afterwards  an  adherent  of  Valentinus;  -  but 
Eusebius  and  the  Armenian  Moses  of  Chorene  reverse  the  order, 
stating  that  in  his  later  days  he  largely,  but  not  completely, 
purged  himself  of  his  earlier  errors.  The  earliest  works  attribu  ted 
to  him  (by  Eusebius  and  others)  are  polemical  dialogues  against 
Marcionism  and  other  heresies;  these  were  afterwards  translated 
into  Greek,  He  also  wrote,  probably  under  Caracalla,  an 
mpology  for  the  Christian  religion  in  a  time  of  persecution.  But 
his  greatest  title  to  fame  was  furnished  by  his  hymns,  which, 
according  to  St  Ephrem,  numbered  150  and  were  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  Davidlc  psalter.  He  thu%  became  the  father  of 
Syriac  hymnology,  and  from  the  favour  enjoyed  by  his  poems 
during  the  century  and  a  half  that  intervened  between  him  and 
St  Ephrem  we  may  conclude  that  he  possessed  original  poetic 
§Bnius.  This  would  be  clearly  proved  if  (as  is  not  unlikely)  the 
beautiful  Hymn  of  the  Soul  incorporated  in  the  apocryphal  Ads 
of  Thomas  could  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  his  pen;  it  is 
practically  the  only  piece  of  real  poetry  in  Syriac  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  Perhaps  owing  to  the  persecution  under  Caracalla 
mentioned  above,  Bardai$Sn  for  a  time  retreated  into  Armenia, 
and  is  said  to  have  there  preached  Christianity  with  indifferent 
success,  and  also  to  have  composed  a  history  of  the  Armenian 
kings.  Porphyry  states  that  on  one  occasion  at  Edessa  he 
interviewed  an  Indian  deputation  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  questioned  them  as  to  the  nature  of  Indian 
religion.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  wide  culture.  He  died 
(according  to  the  patriarch  Michael)  in  322. 

For  our  knowledge  of  6ardai$£n's  doctrine  we  are  maimy 
dependent  on  the  hostile  witness  of  St  Ephrem,  and  on  statements 
by  Greek  writers  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  his  works  in 
their  original  form.  His  teaching  had  certain  affinities  with 
gnosticism.  Thus  he  certainly  denied  the  rcsuitection  of  the 
body:  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  obscure  quotations 
from  his  hymns  furnished  by  St  Ephrem  he  e:^lained  the  origin 
of  the  world  by  a  process  of  emanation  from  the  supreme  God 
whom  he  called  "  the  Father  of  the  living."  On  the  other  hand 
the  dialogue  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Countries, 
which  was  written  by  a  disciple  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  a 
genuine  c3q)osition  of  the  master's  teaching — wMle  it  recognizes 
the  influence  of  the  celestial  bodies  over  the  body  of  man  and 
throu^out  the  material  sphere  and  attributes  to  Uiem  a  certain 
delegated  authority ' — upholds  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
and  can  in  the  main  be  reconciled  with  orthodox  Christian 
teaching.  On  this  M.  Nau  has  based  his  effort  (see  Une  Biographie 
inidiie  de  Bardesane  I'astrohgue,  Paris,  1897;  Le  Litre  des  lots 
des  pays,  Paris,  1899)  to  clear  6ardai$&n  of  the  reproach  of 
gnosticism,  maintaining  that  the  charge  of  heresy  arises  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  certain  astrological  speculations.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  Bardai9&n's 
system  from  the  few  fragments  remaining  of  his  own  woric  and 
therefore  a  certain  verdict  cannot  be. given.  But  the  ancient 
testimony  to  the  connexion  of  Bardai$&n  with  Valentinianisro 
is  strong,  and  the  dialogue  probably  represents  a  modification  of 
Bardesanist  teaching  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy.  The  later 
adherents  of  the  scbocd  appear  to  have  moved  towards  a 
Manichean  dualism. 

The  subject  is  exhaustfydy  discussed  in  Horts  article 
**  Bardatsan  in  Did.  Christ.  Biotu  and  a  full  collection  of  the  ancient 
testimonies  will  be  found  in  Hwiask'^AUdtrisiliche  Litteratur,  vol.  L 
pp.  184  ff  (N.  M.) 

BARDIU*  CHRISTOPH  GOTTFRIED  (1761-1808),  German 
phlloaopher,  was  bom  at  Blaubeuren  in  WUrttemberg,  and  died 

*  Even  Eohrem  allows  that  Bardaisftn  was  in  principle  a  mono- 
Cbeist. 


at  Stuttgart.  His  lystam  hat  had  little  influence  in  Germany;' 
Reinhold  (q.v.)  alone  expounded  it  against  the  attacks  of  Fichte 
and  SchelUng.  Yet  in  some  respects  hit  ideas  opened  the  way 
for  the  later  q>eculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel.  He  dissented 
strongly  from  the  Kantian  distinctioo  between  matter  and  form 
of  thought,  and  uxged  that  philosophy  should  consider  only 
thought  in  itself,  pure  thouf^t,  the  ground  or  possibility  df 
being.  The  fundamental  principle  of  thought  is,  according  to 
him,  the  law  of  identity;  logical  thinking  is  real  thinking.  The 
matter  upon  which  thought  operated  is  in  itsdf  indefinite  and 
is  rendered  definite  through  the  action  of  thought.  BardiU 
worked  out  his  idea  in  a  one-sided  manner.  He  held  that 
thought  has  in  itself  no  power  of  development,  and  iiltimately 
reduced  it  to  arithmetical  computation.  He  published  Grundriss 
der  ersien  Logih  (Stuttgart,  1800);  Ober  die  Gesetu  der  Ideen- 
association  (Tubingen,  1796);  Brief e  liber  dm  Urspnmg  der 
Metaphysik  (Altona,  X79S);  Pkilos.  EUmmiarlekre  (Landshut, 
x8o2-x8o6);  Beitrdgeuur  BeurteUung  des  gegettwSrtigen  ZustaHde$ 
der  Vemunftlekre  (Landshut,  1803) 

See  C.  L.  Michelet,  GeuhickU  der  kttten  SystemeiJ.  E.  Erdmann, 
Versuch  einer  Cesckichte  d,  men.  PhU.  Bd.  iiL  pt.  i. ;  B'j  luuf  Reinkotds 
Briefwechsd. 

BAROOUZ^  AGihfOR  (1829-1897;,  Frencn  statesman,  was  a 
native  ofBoufges.  Established  as  an  advocate  at  Clermont,  he 
did  not  hesitate  toprodaim  his  republican  sympathies.  In  2871 
he  was  elected  dq>uty  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
1876  and  in  1877.  In  the  chamber  he  was  president  of  the  group 
of  the  left  centre,  standing  strongly  for  the  republic  but  against 
anti-clericalism.  After  the  coup  d'itai  of  the  x6th  of  May,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  363."  In  the  republican  chamber 
elected  after  the  i6th  of  May,  he  became  minister  of  public 
instruction  (December  1877),  and  proposed  variotu  republican 
laws,  notably  on  compulsory  primary  education.  He  resigned 
in  1879.  He  was  not  re-elected  in  1881,  but  in  December  1882 
was  named  senator  for  life. .  He  wrote  essays  on  Les  Ligisles 
el  leur  influence  sur  la  sociiti  franqaise  (1878);  Le  ComU  de 
Montlosier  d  le  Gallicanisme  (1881);  and  published  in  1882  bit 
Dix  Annies  de  vie  politique. 

BAROOWIEK,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

of  Hanover,  3  m.  N.  of  Ltlneburg  on  the  navigable  Ilmenau. 

Pop.  2000.    Its  trade  consbts  entirely  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  Gothic  parish  church  (c.  1400)  incorporates  remains  of  a 

cathedral  of  vast  dimensions. 

Bardowiek  was  founded  in  the  8th  century  by  Charlemagne,^ 
who  estabfishcd  a  bishopric  in  it,  and  until  its  destruction  by  H«ury 
the  Lion  in  1189,  it  was  the  most  pronterous  commercial  city  A 
north  Germanjr.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Longobardi,  the 
tribe  for  whom  it  was  the  home  and  centre,  and  from  it  the  coloniza* 
tion  of  Lombardy  started. 

*  BARDSBT  («.«.  "  Bards'  Isknd  ":  cf.  Anglesey,  "  Angleaf 
Island  ";  WeUh,  Ynys  EnUi,  "  isle  of  the  current  "),  an  island 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  C^digan  Bay.  The  "  sound  ** 
between  Aberdaron  point  and  the  island  is  some  4  m.  wide. 
Bardsey  is  included  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales  (but 
traditionally  in  S.  Wales).  On  the  N.W.  aide  it  has  high 
difis.  It  is  about  2}  m.  long  by  }  m.  broad,  with  an  area,  of 
some  370  acres,  a  third  of  which  is  hilly.  Barley  and  oats 
are  grown.  On  the  SJE.  side  is  a  fairly  deep  harbour.  On 
the  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  St  Mary's  abbey 
(73th  century).  There  is  no  AngUcan  church,  the  inhabitants 
bdng  Dissenters.  They  are  farmers  and  fishermen.  The  light* 
house,  with  fixed  light,  140  ft.  high  and  visible  for  17  m.«  is 
locally  celebrated.  The  rectoiy  of  Aberdaron  (on  the  mainland, 
opposite  Bardsey),  Penmachnoahd  Llangwnadl(LIangwynhoedl), 
in  Ueyn  (S.  Camarvonshire)^  belong  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  St  Dubridus  made  the  sanctuary  famous,  and  died 
here  in  622.  Here  was  the  burial-place  of  all  the  monks  whose 
friends  could  afford  to  go  thither  with  their  bodies.  All  the 
great  abbeys  of  England  sent  their  quota.  >  Roads  to  Bardsey 
—with  the  monks'  wells,  found  at  intcrvab  of  7  to  9  m. — 
run  from  north,  east  and  south.  The  remnant  of  priests  fled 
thither  (after  the  great  massacre  of  Bangor- is-coed  in  613,  by 
EthcUride  of  Noithumbria)  by  the  road  of  the  Rivals  (Fft  BiA 
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Mt  S.  CtrmrvoBshire,  on  which  Pistyll  farm  stiD  pves  food 
gratis  to  all  pOgrims  or  travdlers.  A  part  of  die  isle  is  one  great 
cemetery  of  about  3  to  4  acres,  with  riide»  rough  graves  as  dose 
to  each  other  as  possible,  with  slabs  upon  them.  Though 
Aberdaron  rectory  does  not  belong  to  the  isle,  the  farm  "  Cwrt " 
(Court),  where  the  abbot  held  his  conrt,  still  goes  with  Bardsey, 
which  was  granted  to  John  Wynn  of  Bodvel,  Carnarvonshire, 
after  the  battle  and  partial  sack  of  Norwich  by  the  Puritans  in 
the  Civil  War;  passing  through  Mary  Bodv^  to  her  husband, 
the  earl  of  Radnor,  who  sold  it  to  Dr  Wibon  of  York.  The  doctor, 
in  turn,  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Wynn,  of  Glynllifon  and  Bodfean  Hall, 
Carnarvonshire.  One  of  the  Wynns,  the  3rd  Baron  Newborough', 
was,  at  his  wish,  buried  here.  The  archaeology  and  history  of 
the  isle  are  voluminous.  Lady  Guest's  Mabinogion  translation 
(i.  p.  115,  ed.  of  1838)  gives  an  account  of  the  (legendary) 
Bardsey  House  of  Glass,  into  which  Merlin  (Myrddin)  took  a 
magic  ring,  originally  kept  at  Caerleon-on-Usk. 

BARiOBS,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Pyr<n6es,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  25  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Bagndres-de-Bigorre  by  road;  The  town,  which  Is  situated 
at  an  altitude  of  4040  ft.,  is  hardly  inhabited  in  die  winter. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphurous  springs  (7^  to  xix*^  F.), 
which  first  became  generally  known  in  1675  when  they  were 
visited  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Maine,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  waters,  which  are  \ised  for  drinking  and  in 
baths,  are  efficacious  in  tl^  treatment  of  woimds  and  ulcers 
and  in  cases  of  scrofula,  gout,  skin  diseases,  &c.  There  is  a 
miBtaiy  hospital,  founded  in  1760.  The  town  was  formeriy 
much  exposed  to  avalandies  and  floods,  which  axe  now  less 
frequent  owing  to  the  construction  of  embankments  and  replant- 
ing  of  the  hiflsides.  It  is  a  centre  for  mountain  excursions. 
The  light  silk  and  wool  fabric  called  barine  takes  its  name  from 
the  place,  where  it  was  first  made. 

BAREILLT,  or  Baseu,  a  dty  and  district  of  British  India  in 
the  Bareilly  or  Rohilkhand  division  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  dty  is  situated  on  the  Ramganga  river,  8ia  nu  N.W.  from 
Oskutta  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  x3X,aois.  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  two  mosques  built  in  the  X7th  century;  a  modem  fortover« 
looking  the  cantonments;  the  railway  station,  which  is  an 
important  junction  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Hue;  the 
palace  of  the  nawab  of  Rampur,  and  the  government  college. 
Bareilly  h  the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  7th  division  of  the 
eastern  army  corps.  The  chief  manufactures  are  furniture  and 
iqp^lstery.  Bareilly  college  is  a  seat  of  upper  class  learning  (or 
the  suRoundhkg  districts.  It  is  conducted  by  an  English  staff, 
and  its  course  indudes  the  subjects  for  degrees  in  the  Calcutta 
University. 

Thedistrictof  Bareilly  has  an  area  of  1580  sq.m.  It  Is  a  level 
country,  watered  by  many  streams,  the  general  slope  being 
towards  the  south.  The  soil  is  ferme  and  highly  cultivated, 
groves  of  noble  trees  abound,  and  the  villages  have  a  neat, 
prosperous  look.  A  tract  of  forest  jungle,  called  the  tarai, 
stretched  along  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  and  teems  with 
large  game,  such  as  tigers,  bears,  deer,  wOd  pigs,  &c.  The  river 
Sanla  or  Gogn  forms  the  eastern  boimdary  of  the  dbtrict  and 
is  the  principal  stream.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Ransgapga, 
which  recdves  as  its  tributaries  most  of  the  hill  torrents  of  the 
Kumaon  mountains.  The  Deoha  is  another  great  drainage 
artery  and  recdves  many  minor  streams.  The  Gomati  or  Gumtl 
also  passes  through  the  district.  The  population  in  190Z  was 
1,090,117.  The  Mahommedans  are  chiefly  die  descendants  of 
Yusafzai  Afghans,  called  the  Rohilla  Pathans,  who  settled  in  the 
country  about  the  year  1720.  The  Rohillas  were  formeriy  the 
fuDng  race  of  the  tract  of  country  called  Rohilkhand,  and  are 
men  of  a  taller  stature,  a  fairer  complexion  and  a  more  arrogant 
air  than  the  general  ixihabitants  of  the  district.  Bishop  Heber 
described  them  as  follows: — '*The  country  is  burdenea  with  a 
crowd  6f  la2y,  profligate,  self-called  sawars  (cavaliers),  who, 
though  many  of  them  are  not  worth  a  rupee,  conceive  it  derogatory 
to  their  geiUflity  and  Pathan  blood  to  qiply  themidvcs  to  any 
honest  industry,  and  obtain  for  the  most  part  a  precarious 
fiveEbood  by  sponging  on  the  industrious  trad^men  and  farmers. 


on  whom  they  levy  a  sort  of  blackmail,  or  as  hangers-on,  to  the 
wealthy  and  noble  families  yet  remaining  in  the  province.  Thesiq 
men  have  no  visible  means  of  maintenance,  and  no  visible 
occupation  except  that  of  lounging  up  and  doMm  with  their 
swords  and  shidds,  like  the  andent  Highlanders^  whom  in  many 
respects  they  much  resemble.*'  The  Rohillas,  after  fifty  years' 
precarious  independence,  were  subjugated  in  1774  by  the  con-, 
federacy  of  British  troops  with  the  nawab  of  Oudh's  army,  wliioh, 
formed  so  serious  a  charge  agsunst  Warren  Hastings,  llieir 
territory  was  in  that  year  annexird  to  Oudh.  In  x8oi  the  nawab' 
of  Oudh  ceded  it  to  the  Company  in  commutation  of  the  subsidy, 
money.  During  the  Mutiny  of  x8s7  the  RohiUas  took  a  very 
active  part  against  the  English,  but  since  then  they  have  been 
disarmed.  Both  before  and  after  that  year,  however,  the 
Bareilly  Mahommedans  have  distinguished  themsdves  by 
fanatical  tumults  against  the  Hindus.  The  district  is  inigatciil, 
from  the  Rohilkhand  s>'stem  of  government  canals.  There  are 
no  manufactures  except  for  domestic  use  and  little  external 
trade.  ,  Sevetal  lines  of  the  Oudh  and  Rnhilkhand  railway  paa» 
through  the  district. 

BAREMTIV,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  dqiartment 
of  Seiiie-In(6rieHre«  x  i  ixl  N.N.W.  of  Rouen  l^  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
5345.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Auatreberthe, 
a  sinall  affluent  of  the  Seine,  here  crossed  at  a  height  of  xoo  ft. 
by  a  fine  railway  viaduct  540  yds.  long.  The  manufacture  of. 
cotton  fabrics  is  the  prindpal  industry. 

BARENTS,  WIIXEH  (d.  1597)*  Dutch  navigator,  was  bom, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  In  x  594  he  Id t  Axnitexdam 
with  two  ships  to  seardi  for  a  north-east  passage  to  eastern  Asla-i 
He  reached  the  west  coast  of  Kovaya  Zemly^  and  followed  it 
northward,  bdng  finally  forced  to  turn  back  when  near  ita 
northern  extremity.    In  the  following  year  he  commanded 
another  expedition  <^  seven  ships,  which  made  for  the  strait 
between  the  Asiatic  coast  and  Vaygach  Island,  but  was  too  lato 
to  find  open  water;  while  his  thinl  journey  equally  failed  of  ita 
object  and  resulted  in  his  death.    On  this  occasion  he  had  two 
ships,  and  on  the  outward  jQvaoey  sighted  Bear  bland  and 
Spitsbergen,  where  the  ships  separated.    Barents'  vessel,  after 
rounding  the  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  was  beset  by  ice  and  he 
was  compelled  to  winter  in  the  norUi;  and  as  his  ship  was  not 
rdcased  early  in  X597,  his  party  kft  her  in  two  open  boats  00  the- 
X3th  of  June  and  most  of  its  members  escaped.    Barents  himselfy- 
however,  died  on  the  30th  of  June  X597.    In  187  x  the  house  in, 
whidi  he  wintered  was  discovered,  with  many  relics,  which  are 
preserved  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1875  part  of  his  jotuual  was  found. 

See  The  Thre9  Voyages  cf  Bartnts^  by  Gerrit  de  Veer,  translated  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  C1876)  from  de  Veer's  text  (Amsterdam,  1598). 

BARENTS  SEAf  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  is  de« 
maccated  by  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  the  islands  of  Novaya 
2Semlya,  Franz  Josef  Land  and  Spitsbergen,  and  smaller  inter* 
vening  Islands;  it  was  named  after  the  Dutch  navigator. 
Omitting  the  neat  inlet  of  the  Whiu  Sea  in  the  south,  it  extenda 
from  about  67^  to  80**  N.,  and  from  30**  to  60*^  £.  Hie  southena 
part,  off  the  Munxum  coast  of  the  Kola  peninsula,  la  somrtimpf 
called  the  Murman  Sea. 

BARftRB  DB  VIEUZAC^  BBRTRA|ID  (i755-x84x)»  one  ,ef 
the  most  notorioua  members  c^  the  French  National  Convention^ 
was  bom  at  Tarbes  in  Gascony  on  the  loth  of  September  x^^j; 
The  name  of  Bat^  de  Vieuzac,  by  which  he  continued  to  oA 
himself  long  aft^  the  renunciation  of  feudal  rights  on  the  famoua 
4th  of  August,  was  assumed  from  a  small  fidf  belonging  to  hii 
father^alawyeratVieuaaa  Hebegantopfactise^att^dMKate 
at  the  padement  of  Toulouse  in  1770,  and  soon  eazned'a  con* . 
siderable  reputation  as  an  orator;  while  his  brilliant  and  flowing 
style  as  a  writer  of  essays  led  to  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse  in  X788.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  married.  Four  years  later,  in  X789>  hfc  was  elected 
deputy  by  the  esUtes  of  Bigorre  to  the^Utes-genexal,  which 
metinMay.  He  had  made  hb  first  visit  to  Paris  in  the  preceding 
year.  His  personal  appearance,  his  mannera,  sodal  qualities 
and  liberal  opinions,  gave  him  a  go^x^  standing  among  te, 
multitude  of  pioviiiaal  deputies  then  thronging  into.  Pads*    He 
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Valuable  cofislderatton;  1>tit  the  term  is  more  particulatljr  used 
Jto  describe  a  mode  of  conveyance  of  lands.  Tbe  diftahUitiiw 
ondcr  which  a.  feudal  owner  very  freqaently  lay  gave  riae  to  the 
practice  of  conveying  huld  by  other  methods  thaa  that  of 
febffment  with  livery  of  seisin,  that  ia,  a  handing  over  of  the. 
fendal  poasaSsiofcL  Thatof "  bsriyain  aadaaig V  wteoae.  Wlere 
A  man  hargshwid  and  sold  hia  hmd>  td  asMChec  isr  pwmriaty 
consideration,  which  mi^  be  nicre^  iiominali  and  need  not 
aecessaxily  be  actealy  paid,  equity  haU'the  bargsinar  to  be 
seised  of  the  huid  to-  the  itse  of  Hbt  banaiaiBeu  The  Stetute  of 
Uses  (x53S)>  by  converting  the  bargai»ee%  ituntl  inlo  a  kgal 
•states  hod  an  effect  contrary  to  the  tntentiim  of  ita-fcameB.  it 
made  bargain  and  sale  an  easy  meana  of  secret  or  pii%«le.O0B- 
veyance,  a  policy  to  which  tibo  law  wfta  oppeeed.  Tb  mm^ 
this  defect,  a  statute  ItoaBed  the  Statnte  of  SardmeDts)  ww 
passed  In  the  aaaw  year,  whfch  psovlde4  thate^ery  eonSijwnoE 
by  bargain  and  Sale  of  freehold  Imids  shonki  he  earaUed  In  •  cooft 
of  recOTd  or  with  the  aalos  rotakrum  of  the  eeunty  wIiUb  jIk 
months  of  fU  date.  The  Statute  of  £aK«faneBt»applied  anfy  to 
estates  of  inheritance  or  for  Hfe,  so  that  a.  bargain  and  sale  of 
an  estate  for  years  might  be  made  without  enrolment.  TUi  in 
turn  was  the  foundation  of  anothernods  ol  conveyaDce,  mnoeiy, 
lease  and  release,  which  took  the  fdace  of  the  died  of 
bargain  and  sale,  so  far  as  regarda  frednUL  Bngain  and  sale 
of  copyhold  estates,  which  operates  at  cemmen  law.  Is  atillr  a 
mode  of  conveyance  m  Eng^d  in  the  case  of  a  side  by  executors, 
where  a  testator  has  directed  a  sate  of  his  estate  to  be  made, 
Instead  of  devising  it  to  trustees  upon  trust  to  seU. 

Sec  also  Convevancinc.  ' 

BAHGB  (Med,  Lat.  Itarca,  possibly  connected  wfth  tat  hdris, 
Gr.  ^o/Mf,  a  boat  used  on  the  Nile),  formerly  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  but  now  generally  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  carrying 
goods  on  inland  navigations.  On  canals  barges  are  usually 
towed,  but  are  sometimes  fitted  with  some  kind  of  engine;  the 
men  in  charge  of  them  are  known  as  bargees.  On  tidal  rivers 
barges  are  often  provided  with  masts  and  sails  ("  sailing  bargei "), 
or  in  default  of  being  towed,  they  drift  with  the  current,  guided 
by  a  lon^  oar  or  oars  ("  dumb-barges  ")•  Barges  used  for  un- 
loading, or  loading,  the  cargo  of  ships  in  harbours  arc  sometimes 
called  "  lighters  "  (from  the  verb  "  to  light  "-to  relieve  of  a 
load).  A  state  barge  was  a  heavy,  often  highly  ornamented 
vessel,  used  for  carrying  passengers  on  occasions  of  state  cere- 
monials. The  college  barges  at  Oxford  are  houseboats  moored  in 
the  river  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  college  rowing  clubs.  In 
^ew  England  the  word  barge  frequently  means  a  vehicle,  usually 
covered,  with  seats  down  the  side,  used  for  picnic  parties  or  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  to  or  from  piers  or  railway  stations. 

BARGBBOARO  (probably  from  Med.  Lat  bargusj  or  harcus.  a 
scaCtold,  and  not  from  the  now  obsolete  synonym  "  vergeboard  *), 
the  boards  fastened  to  the  projecting  gables  of  a  roof  to  give 
strength  to  the  same  and  to  mask  or  ^dc  the  horizontal  timbers 
of  the  roof  to  which  they  were  attached.  Bargeboards  are  soine- 
times  moulded  only  or  carved,  but  as  a  ntle  the  lower  edges 
were  cusped  and  had  tracery  In  the  spandrels  besides  being 
otherwise  elaborated.  The  richest  example  is  one  at  Ockwells 
in  Berkshire,  England,  which  Is  moulded  ai^  carved  a$  If  it 
were  intended  for  internal  work. 

BARGHBST,  Bascuest  or  Basce^,  the  name  given  in  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  to  a  monstrous  goblin^ 
dog  with  huge  teeth  and  cbwa.  The  spectre-hound  imder  various 
names  is  familiar  in  folk-lore.  The  Demon  of  Tedworth,  the  Black 
Dog  of  Winchester  and  the  Padfoot  of  Wakefield  all  shared  the 
characteristics  of  the  Barghest  of  York.  In  Wal^  its  counter- 
part was  GwyDgi,  "the  Dog  of  Darkness,*^  a  frightful  apparition 
of  a  mastiff  with  baleful  breath  and  blazing  red  eyes.  In  Lanca- 
shire the  spectre-hound  is  called  Trash  or  Striker.  In  Cambridge- 
shire and  on  the  Norfolk  coast  it  is  known  as  Shuck  or  Shock, 
tn  the  Isle  of  Man  it  is  styled  Mauthe  Doog.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MSnstiel  *'^ 

"  For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan 
Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran 


A  W^h  variantb  the(^  itufWii,  or  "dbgs  of  hdL"  The 
barghest  was  essentially  a  nocturnal  spectre,  and  its  appearance 
was  regarded  as  a  portent  of  death.  Its  Welsh  form  is  confined 
ta  the  sea-coast  parishes,  and  on  the  Norfolk  coast  the  creature 
ia  supposed  to  be  amphflrfous,  comfai^ont  of  the  sea  by  n{ght  and 
traveUing  about  the  lonely  lanesl  The  derivatfon  oif  the  word 
barghest  Is  disputed.  ^'Chost"  in  the  north  of  Bo^and  Is 
pronounced  **  guest,"  and  the  name  is  thought  to  be  d«ri^cft«si, 
"  town-ghost  **  Others  ex]9afai  it  as  GerouAi  Berg-geist,  **  momi- 
tain  demon,"  or  Ba^feist,  '^  bear-demott,"  fn  idlnskm  to  ita 
alleged  appearance  at  times  as  a  bear.  The  batghest  has  n 
kinstaan  in  the  Rongeur  dVs  of  Norman  folktore.  A  beUef  ib 
the  spectre-hound  still  Pngers.  in  the  wfld  parts  of  the  nordi 
country  of  England,  and  U  Nidderdale,  Yoifcdibe,  mirses  frfghten 
childfen  with  its  name. 

See  Wirt  Sikes,  BtMsk  CMikt  <i8to);  IMu  Mi  Qmrtth  fiiet 
series,  «.  5>:  Jowph  Ritsoa,  My  Tak$  (LomA.  1831).  e.  S9: 
Lancashin  FoUthn  (iSdzTrjowph  Lucas,  StmdUs  m  imkriSU 
(PateVey  Bridge.  1882). 

BABHAM,  BICHAIU)  HABBIS  (x7S^iS4S)»  En^ish 
humourist,  better  known  by  his  mm  dt  plume  of  Taotus 
iMGOLOfiBY,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the  6th  of  December 
27881.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  loat  his  father,  who  left  him  a 
small  estate,  part  of  which  was  the  manor  of  Tappington,  ao 
frequently  moitioaed  in  the  Legends^  At  nine  he  was  sent  Id 
St  Paul's  school,  but  his  studies  were  int^rupted  by  an  accident 
which  shattered  his  arm  and  partially  crippled  it  for  life.  Thus 
deprived  of  the  power  of  bodi^  activity,  he  became  a  grei^t 
reader  and  diligent  student.  In  1807  hie  entered  Brasenoae 
College,  Oxford,  intending  at  first  to  study  for  the  professioe  of 
the  law.  Circumstances,  however,  jnduced  him  to  change  hia 
mind  and  to  enter  the  church.  In  181:3  he  waa  oidainea  and 
took  a  cotuitry  cunu^;  he  married  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1821  removed  to  London  on  obtaining  the  appointment  ef 
minor  canon  of  St  PauTs  cathedral.  Three  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary  of  the  King^s  Chapel  "Royal,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  dty  living.  In  1826  he  first  contributed  to 
Blackwood's  Magatine;  and  on  the  establishment  of  BentUy*s 
MisceUoMy  in  1837  he  tiegan  to  furnish  the  series  of  grotesque 
metrical  tales  known  as  The  Ingoldiby  Legends,  These  beoune 
very  popular,  were  publuhed  in  a  collected  form  and  have  since 
passed  through  numerous  editions  In  variety  and^himsicality 
of  rhymes  these  verses  have  hardly  a  ri\'al  since,  the  days  oi 
Hudibras,  But  beneath  this  obvious  popular  quality  there  lies 
a  store  of  solid  antiquarian  leazm'ng,  the  fruit  of  patient  enthusi- 
astic  research,  in  out-of-the-way  old  books,  which  few  readers 
who  laugh  over  his  pages  detect  His  life  was  grave,  dignified 
and  highly  honoured.  His  sound  judgment  and  his  kind  heart 
made  him  the  trusted  counsellor,  the  valued  friend  and  the 
frequent  peacemaker^  and  he  was  intolerant  of  all  that  was 
mean  and  base  and  false.  In  politics  he  was  a.Tory  of  the  old 
school;  yet  he  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  liberal  Sydney 
Smith,  wbom  in  many  respects  he  singularly  resembled.  Theo- 
dore Hook  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Barham  was  * 
contributor  to  the  Edifihurgh  Review  and  the.  Liieratry  Gazette; 
he  wrote  artidea  for  Gorton's  Biognpkkid  Dictiomary;  and 
a  novel.  My  Cousin  NicMat  (1834).  fie  retained  vigour 
and  freshness  of  heart  and  mind  to  the  last,  and  his  last  verses 
(''As  I  laye  a-thynkynge ")  show  no  aigas  of  decay.  He 
died  in  London  after  a  long,  painful  illness,  on  the  X7th  of  JuAe 

1845. 

A  short  meraotr,  by  hi*  son,  was  Orefixed  to  k  new  edition  Of 
Ingoldsbv  in  1847,  and  a  fuller  Li^  and  LrtterSt  from  the  same  hand, 
was  publtsbed  in  a  vols,  in  187a 

BAB  HARBOR,  a  well-known  slimmer  resort  of  Hancock 
oounty,  Maine,  U.S.A^  an  unincorporated  viHaga,  in  the  towa- 
ship  of  Eden«  on  Frenchosan's  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount 
Desert  Island,  about  45  ulSX.  of  Bangoc;  Ftp.  of  the  towash^ 
(1900)  4379;  (19x0)  4441;  of  the  village  (1910),  about  2000, 
greatly  increased  during  the  summer  season.  Bar  Harbor  is 
seiVed  by  the  Maine  Cential  railway  and  by  steamship  Unas 
le  New  York,  Boslas,  Portland  and  other  ports.  The  a*mmer 
climate  is  cool,  usually  too  cool  for  sea-bathing  but  ihera  ia« 
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Ja^  opeiMir  salt  wa^  swimwfpg  iiatk  Rtifflad  moantaias 
from  looo  to  1500  ft  in  height,  a  coast  with  deep  indentatiooa 
jand  lined  with  hold  cliffs,  a  sea  dotted  with  lochy  islets,  clear 
lakes,  sparkling  rivulets,  deep  gorges,  and  wooded  glens  are 
features  of  the  attractive  scenery  here  and  in  the  vicinity. 
Several  fine  hotels  and  a  number  of  c»stly  residences  occupy 
a  plateau  along  the  shore  and  the  hillsides  farther  back,  llie 
Kebo  yaUey  Quh  has  fine  golf  links  here;  and  since  1900  an 
annual  horse  show  and  fair  has  bees  held  at  Robin  Hood  Park 
at  the  foot  of  Newport  MounUin.  Bar  Harbor  is  usually  a 
aununer  rendezvous  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  .of  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  name  Bar  Harbor,  which  displaced 
East  Eden,  waa  suggested  by  the  bu  which  appears  at  low 
va^r  between  it  and  Bar  IsUnd.  Althou^.  the  first  summer 
hotel  was  built  here  in  1855,  Bar  Harbor's  devekqiment  as  a 
itmgxw  resort  began  aboat  1870,  after  some  artists  had  visited 
the  placey  and  nukie  it  widely  known  through  their  pictuies. 
<Sce  Mouirr  Deseit.) 

BAB-Hl^RABtJS  or  AbuVFakaj,  a  maphnin  or  catholicus 
of  the  Jacc^e  (Monophysite)  Church  in  the  13th  century,  and 
(in  Dr.  WH^t's  words)  "  one  of  the  most  learned  and  versatile 
ihen  that  Syria  ever  produced."  Perhaps  no  more  industrious 
compiler  of  knowledge  ever  Hved.  Simple  and  uncritical  in  his 
modes  of  thought,  and  apparently  devoid  of  any  striking 
originality,  he  collected  in  hb  numerous  and  elaborate  treatises 
the  results  of  such  research  in  theology,  philosophy,  science  and 
history  as  was  in  his  time  possible  in  Syria.  Most  of  his  works 
were  written  in  Syriac,  but  some,  few  in  Arabic,  whidi  had  long 
before  1&  time  supplanted  Syruic  as  a  living  speech. 
The  son  of  a  physician  of  Jewish  descent,  Bar-Hebraens  was 

H!>om  In  1226  at  Malatiah  on  the  upper  Euphrates.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  the  troublous,  times  of  the  Mongol  advance  into 
western  Asia,  and  his  hither  eventually  retired  to  Antioch,  where 
Bar-^ebraeus  completed  his  education.  In  z  246  he  was  ordained 
at  Tripolis  as  Jacobite  bishop  of  GfibSs  near  Malafia,  and  a  year 
later  was  tra^errcd  to  the  neighbouring  .diocese  of  Lakabfain, 
whence  In  1253  he  passed  to  be  bishop  of  Aleppo*'  Deposed 
almost  immediately  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  on  account  of 
disputes  about  the  patriarchate,  he  was  restored  to  his  see  in 
1258,  and  in  1264  was  promoted  by  the  patriarch  Ignatius  III. 
to  be  maphriSn — the  next  rank  below  that  of  patriarch— an 
office  which*he  held  tin  liis  death  at  MarSgha  in  1 286.    He  seems 

'to  have  been  a  model  of  devotion  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
(0  have  won  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  his  diocese. 

Jt  is  mahily  as  an  historian  that  Bar-Hebraeus  Ihterests  the 
Hiodem  student  His  great  historical  work— the  Syriac  Ckronide 
— ^Ss  made  up  of  three  parts.  *The  first*  is  a  history  of  secular 
events  from  the  Creation  to  his  own  time,  and  in  its  later  portions 
gives  vahiabte  information  regarding  the  history  of  south-east 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  A  compendium  in  Arabic  of  this 
secular  history  was  made  by  Bar-Hebraeus  under  the  title 
al-MukhtafarJi'd-Ihiwat  (Compendious  History  of  the  Dynasties) . 
The  second  and  third  parts*  of  the  Chronicle  deal  with  the 

iiistory  of  the  Church,  the  second  being  mahily  concerned  with 

'the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  atad  the  third  with  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Syrian  Church.  Of  special  .vahie  to  theologians 
Is  die  Ausar  Bisi  (Storehouse  of  Secrets),  a  critical  and  doctrinal 
commentary  on  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  this  many  portions 
'have^been  edited  by  various  scholars,  and  a  valuable  study  of 
the  work,  together  with  a  bfograpAiy  and  estimate  of  its  author, 

yhas  been  published  by  J,  Gdttsberger  {BarhtbrHus  und  seine 
fi^kolien  XMT  Ae^gen  Sckrift,  Freibuig  i  B.,  1900). 
A  full  list  of  Bar-Hebraeus's  other  works,  and  of  editions  of  such 

jdC  thenaas have  berapubUshed,  will  be  found  in  W.  Wright's Syriae 

nOkrature,  pp.  26$-28t.  The  more  imporant  of  them  are:— (i) 
KkhalM  dkeSmMm  (Book  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Eyes),  a  treatise 

^oa  lagic  or  cfiakctiea;  Wifiwath  ^ikkmitka  (Butter  of  Wisdom), 
an  axpositwn  of  tl|e  wholis  phikwopby  of  Aristotle;  (3)  SuOO^a 
aamninAyd  (Ascent  of  the  Mind),  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and 

'     *  Imperfectly  edited  and  trandated  by  Bruns  and  fOnch  In  1789. 

'TItfre'M  n6w  a  better  cditioa  by  Be^an  (Paris,  ttec^. 
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treatise  on  grammar;  f5)  ethical  works;  (7)  poems;  (8)  KHkSbkH 
dhe'Tkmtuayi   Mlthali$ikkani   (Book   of.  Entertafaifog 


edited  and  translated  1^  E.  A.  W.  Badge  (London,  1897). 


Stories). 


(N.  M.) 

BARI,  a  tribe  of  Nitotic  negroes,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 

upper  Nile  some  200  m.N.  of  A^ertNyanaa.  They  have  as  neigb* 

hours  the  Dinka  to  the  north,  the  liladi  to  the  sooth,  and  the 

Gaila  to  the  east    The  men  are  tall  and  tidn,  the  women  fat 

and  uader  middle  height    Their  colour  is  a  deep  dead  brown. 

The  men  and  uumairied  giria  go  practically  naked,  the  married 

women  wearing  a  gnatnkin  dynl  red.    The  body  is  ornamented 

with  red  day  and  the  lower  incisors  are  often  extracted.    Their 

tfole  wealth  is  cattle  and  their  chief  food  mUk  and  blood;  meat 

la  only  eatco  i^en  a  cow  happens  to  die.    They  live  in  round 

grass  huts  with  conical  toon.    Twins  are  considered  unlucky, 

the  jnother  is  divorced  by  her  husband  and  her  family  must 

refund  part  of  the  mamiage-price.    The  dead  are  buried  in  the 

hut;  a  square  grave  la  dug  in  which  the  body  is  arranged  in  a 

sitting  position  with  the  hands  tied  behind  the  back.    The  most 

important  men  in  the  country  are  the  rainmakers,  who  are 

revermced  evm  more  than  the  chiefs,  and,  indeed,  are  famous 

among  the  surrounding  tribes.    The  Bari  waniocB  have  bees 

flsnch  recruited  for  the  Egyptian  army  and  were  formeriy  used 

as  slave-hunters  by  the  Arab  tradect. 

See  Sb-  Samuel  Baker,  The  AOtrt  Vjama  (London.  i866>: 
Friedrich  Muller.  Dm  Spracke  der  Bari  (Vienna.  1864);  G.  Casati. 
Ten  Years  i»  Eguatoria  (London,  1891);  W.  Junker,  Travels  in 
Africa  (English  ed.,  X890-1892) ;  R.  C  Owen,  Bari  Grammar  (1908). 

BARI  (anc  Barium),  a  seaport  and  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Apulia,  lUdy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari,  situated  on  a  small 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  69  m.  N.W.  of  Brindid 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  77,478.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  closely  built  old  town  on  the  peninsula  to  the  N.,  and  the 
new  town  to  the  S.,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  rectangular  plan. 
The  former  contains  the  cathedral  of  S.  Sabino,  begun  in  1035 
but  not  completed  till  1171:  the  exterior  preserves  in  the  main 
the  fine  original  architecture  (notably  the  dome  and  campanile), 
but  the  interior  haa  been  modernized.  Not  far  off  is  the  church 
of  S.  Nicola,  founded  in  X087  to  receive  the  relics  of  this  saint, 
which  were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lyda,  and  now  lie  beneath  the 
altar  in  the  crypt.  The  facade  is  fine,  and  the  interior,  divided  into 
three  naves  by  columns,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles,  has  forlun- 
ately  not  been  restored;  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  has,  however, 
been  covered  with  modem  stucco.  The  church  is  one  of  the  four 
Palatine  churches  of  Apulia  (the  others  being  the  cathedrals  of 
Acquaviva  and  Altamura,  and  the  church  of  Monte  S.  Angelo 
sul  Gargano).  Adjacent  is  the  smaU  church  of  S.  Gregorio, 
belonging  alio  to  the  xith  century.  The  castie,  built  in  1169, 
and  strengthened  in  1233,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town: 
it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  old  harbour  lies  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  new  on  the  W.  In  the  new  town  is  the 
Ateneo,  containing  the  provincial  museum,  with  a  large  collection 
of  vases  found  in  tiie  district,  in  which  the  pre-Hellenic  specimens 
are  especially  important  (M.  Mayer  in  Rdmiscke  MiUeilungen, 
Z897,  201 ;  1899,  13;  X904,  x88,  276).  Bari  is  the  seat  of  the 
command  of  the  DC.  army  corps,  and  the  most  important  com- 
mercial town  in  Apulia.  It  manufactures  olive  oil,  soap,  tarbon 
Sulphide  and  playing-cards,  and  has  a  large  iron  fotmdry. 

Barium  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance in  early  antiquity;  only  bronze  coins  struck  by 
it  have  been  found.  In  Roman  times  it  was  the  point  of  jimction 
between  the  coast  road  and  the  Via  Traiana;  there  was  also  a 
branch  road  to  Tarentum  from  Barium.  Its  harbour,  mentioned 
as  eariy  as  x8x  B.C.,  was  probably  the  principal  one  of  the  district 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  fishery. 
But  its  greatest  importance.dates  from  the  time  when  it  became, 
in  852,  a  seat  of  the  Saracen  power,  and  in  885,  the  residence  of 
the  Byzantine  governor.  In  1071  it  was  captured  by  Robert 
Gulscard.  In  X095  Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  crusadt 
there.  In  z  156  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  has  several  timet 
iuficred  dwtmctiop.   in  the  14th  .ceatuiy  it  became  as 
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irfepcwdtnt  ducfaj,  taA  fti  155S  ^ms  left  hy  Bona  Sfom  to 
PMUpU.<rf  Spate  and  Maples.  (T.Ai.) 

BARIUta  townof  tht  provinoed  Cebn,  idandcf  Cebu,  PhiUp- 
plae  Idands,  on  the  Barili  liver,  a  bl  hoiai  ha  moutk  and  aboot 
55  m.  S.W.  of  Crtm,  the  capitaL  Pop.  (1903)  3 1,6x7.  It  has  a 
idativtlyoool  and  healthful  climate.  Itspeopkareagrkultuijets 
and  Taiaa  Indian  00m,  nbucao^  hemp»  cacao  and  ooflee.  The 
hflgnafe  is  Cehn- Visa jan. 

BARIMO,  the  naB>eola  family  of  English  finandefi  md  banloaw. 
The  fixm  oC  Baring  Bxothecs  was  founded  by  Fbamcb  Baxino 
(x740-iSxo)y  whose  father,  John  Baring,  son  of  a  LatlMcan 
minister  at  Bremen,  had  come  to  Fngianri  fnm  Germany,  and 
started  a  doth  manufactocy  at  Larkbw,  near  Baeler.  Ftends 
Baring  was  bom  at  Larkbnr,  and  in  due  oouao  was  piMed  in  a 
London  oommexdal  firm.  In  1770^  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  John,  Fkands  Baring  esttWithwt  a  bankinff-hovse  in 
London,  and  before  he  died  in  z8xo  had  so  devel<^>ed  the  bunness 
tiiat  he  was  reflpuded  as  the  first  merdbant  in  Euope.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  chak- 
man  in  1 793-z 793»  receiving  a  baionetQr  for  Ua  sendees.  From 
i784>x8o6  he  sat  almost  continuously  in  parliament  as  a  Whig. 
He  left  five  sons,  of  whom  the  ddcst,  Sot  Thomas  Baxdio  (i77»- 
1848),  was  a  wdl-kttown  art-pation  and  ooUectoc  The  control 
of  the  business  passed  to  his  second  son,  Alexamdsx  (X774-1848), 
better  known  as  Loan  AsaBURTOW,  who  had  already  been  higiily 
successful  in  extending  the  firm's  operatfons  in  America,  where 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  a  wealthy 
resident  of  PhOaddphia  tmd  United  States  senator,  secured 
him  considemble  influence  with  the  American  commercial 
community.  From  1806-1835  '  he  represented  various  con- 
stituencies in  parliament  where  he  strongly  opposed  reform. 
In  X834  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of  TVade  and  master 
of  the  mint  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  administiatioa,  and  the 
following  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashburton. 
VOs  business  capacity  and  intixnate  acquaintance  with  American 
customs  and  institutions  caused  his  appointasent  in  1849  as 
commissioner  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate  tho  settlement 
of  the  north-eastern  boundaiy  question  and  other  matters 
in  disrate  between  the  two  countries,  and  he  concluded  in  that 
yeu  at  Washington  the  treaty,  tominonly  known  as  tba  Ash- 
burton treaty,  by  which  the  frontier  between  Maine  and  Canada 
was  fiised.  After  his  death  in  X848  the  affairs  of  the  bouse 
were  managed  by  Tromas  Basino  (1799-1873),  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baring.  Thomas  Baring  represented  Huntingdon  in 
parliament  from  1844  till  his  death.  His  elder  brother.  Sir 
Feamcis  Tbornbill  Basing  (1796^x866),  sat  for  Portsmouth 
from  x8>6-i865.  From  x839-r84x  he  was  chanceBor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  from  1849-1853  fiist  lord  of  tiie  admiral^.  In 
1866  he  was  created  Baron  NofRTHBaoos,  the  barony  being 
converted  in  1876  into  an  earidom  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  George  Baring  (i  816-1904).  The  latter,  the  xst  Eaxi.  Of 
NoKTRBROOK,  was  occupied  almost  entirely  widi  pebUc  afEairs, 
and  filled  at  different  tixnes  many  important  oflkial  positions.  He 
is  best  remembered  as  viceroy  of  India,  which  oflke  he  held  from 
3873-1876,  but  his  last  public  position  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiral^  (1880-1885).  With  the  death  of  Thomas  Btfing, 
Edward  Charles  Baring  (i8a8-x 897),  son  of  Henry  Baring,  M.P., 
ftnd  grandson  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  became  head  of  the  (iim  of 
Baring  Brothers,,and  ita  1885  was  rake<f  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Revelstoke.  The  house  of  Baring  then  stood  at  the  height  of 
Its  prosperity.  During  the  following  years  a  large  amount  of 
£n^h  capital  was  advanced  to  the  Argentine  I^[>ublic,  Barings 
undertaking  the  loans  and  guaranteeing  the  interest  Through 
tbecontinued  default  of  the  Argentinegovenmient,  Barings  became 
seriously  iirvolved,  their  heavy  obligations  precipitating  a  general 
Imandal  crisis.  Towards  the  end  of  1890  it  became  known  that 
the  firm  was  on  the  eve  of  suspending  payment,  with  liabilities 
amounthig  to  £ai,ooo,ooo.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  leading  joint-stock  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  took  over  these  liabaities,  averted  further 
disaster,  and  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  was  subsequently 
t«otganlzed  as  a  fimited  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000. 
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Besidei  those  already  rcfemed  to,  various  other  members  of  the 
Baring  fismily  have  achieved  public  distinction,  noubly  Charles 
Baring  (1807-X879),  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Evelyn  Baring,  xst 
Eari  of  Ckomer  (f .s.). 

BAinro-aOULD,  SABOTB  (1834-  ),  En^ish  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Exeter  os  the  98th  of  January  1834.  After  graduating 
at  Oare  College,  Ouabridge,  he  spent  some  years  in  travel,  and 
became  in  V864  cuiata  of  Hoibuiy,  Yoikshire;  then  perpetoal 
curate  of  Dalton,  in  the  same  county,  fai  X867;  and  in  1871  rector 
of  East  Meivea,  Essex.  On  his  father's  death  in  187  3  he  inherited 
the  estate  of  Lew  Tkenchard,  North  Devon,  wliere  his  family  had 
been  settled  for  neaiiy  three  centuries,  and  he  exchanged  his 
Essex  living  for  the  rectoiy  of  Lew  Tkendiard  in  x88x.  He 
had  a  ready  pen,  and  began  publishing  books  on  one  subject  or 
another  fiction,  travel,  history,  folk-lore,  religion,  mythology, 
from  X854  onwards.  His  novd  Mekalak  (1880),  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  was  an  excellent  story, 
and  among  many  others  may  be  mentfoned  Jokn  Htrrimg  (1883), 
a  tale  of  the  west  covntry;  Comt  Royal  (1886);  JUd  Spidtr 
(1887);  The  Peimycomiqukks  (X889);  Cheap  Jack  Zita  (X893); 
and  Bfom  Squire  (X896),  a  Sussex  tale.  His  contributions  to 
the  study  of  topography,  antiquities  and  folk-lore,  whUe  popularly 
written,  were  also  fuU  of  serious  research  and  real  learning,  notably 
his  Book  of  Wert-wolvis  (1865),  Curio^u  Mytksoftke  UiddU  Ages 
(1866),  Curious  Survhals  .(1893).  He  produced  at  the  same  time 
many  volumes  of  sermoiDs  and  popular  theofogy,  and  edited 
(1871-1873)  The  Sacristy^  a  quafteily  review  of  ecclesiastical  art 
and  literature. 

Living  the  lifeof  the  rapidly  disappearing  English  "  squarson," 
and  fuH  of  cultivated  interests,  especially  in  humaniaing  the  local 
viBage  mind,  and  investigating  and  reowding  the  good  things  of 
old-time,  his  many-sided  activities  were  shown  in  every  directicm 
and  his  literary  facility  made  his  work  known  for  and  wide.  Hb 
familiarity  with  the  oountry-aide  and  Us  interest  in  foIk-lin«  were 
of  special  utility  in  reoovtting  and  preserving  for  publication  a 
laige  mass  of  Ea|^  popuUr  song,  and  in  assisting  the  new 
English  morvoaent  for  stud^rfag  and  appiadatlng  the  old  national 
ballad-music 

BARIMQO.  a  lake  of  British  East  Africa,  some  30  m.  N.  of  the 
equator  in  tJhe  eastern  iift>vailey.  It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes 
which  stud  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  has  an  elevation  of  3335  ft 
abovethesea.  It  is  about  16  m.  long  by  9  broad  and  has  an  irreg- 
ular ontline,  the  northern  shore  being  dei^ly  indented.  Its  waters 
are  braddsh.  Fed  by  sevoal  small  streams  it  has  no  outlet. 
Thelargestof  the  riverswhichenterit,  the  Tigrish  and  the  Nyuki, 
run  north  through  a  flat  manhy  country  which  extends  south 
of  the  lake.  This  district,  inhabited  by  the  negro  tribe  of 
NjMnusi,  was  by  the  first  expforeis  tailed  Njemps.  It  is  a 
fertile  grain-growing  re^on  containing  two  considerable  villages. 
The  Njamusi  are  peaceful  agriculturists  who  show  marked 
friendliness  to  Europeans.  N.  of  the  lake  rise  the  Karod  hills;  to 
the  E.  the  kmd  rises  in  terraces  to  thf  edge  of  the  Laikipia 
escarpment  A  characteristic  of  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  are  the  "  hflls ''  of  the  termites  (white  ants). 
Thqr  are  hollow  columM  xo  to  t3  ft  high  and  from  x  ft  to  18  in. 
broad.  The  greater  kudu,  almost  unknown  elsewhere  in  East 
Africa,  inhabiu  the  flanks  of  the  laikipia  escarpment  to  the  east 
of  the  lake  and  comes  to  the  foot-hilli  around  Baringo  to  feed. 

The  existence  of  Lake  Baringo  was  first  reported  in  Eunope 
by  Ludwig  Krapf  and  J.  Rebmann,  German  nussioDaries 
sutioned  at  Mombasa,  about  1850;  in  J.  H.  Speke's  map  of  the 
Nile  sources  (1863)  Baringo  is  confused  with  Kavirondo  Golf  of 
Victoria  Nyansa;  it  figures  in  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley's  map  CX877)  as 
a  large  sheet  of  water  N.B.  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  Joseph  Thomson, 
in  hit  journey  thxough  the  Masai  country  in  1883,  was  the  first 
white  man  to  see  the  lake  and  to  correct  the  exaggerated  notions 
as  to  its  siae.  Native  tradition,  however,  asMtU  that  the  lake 
foimeriy  covered  a  much  larger  area. 

BARttAL,  a  town  of  Britfeh  Indte,  headqoartcn  of  Backetgua  je 
district  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  (1901)  r8,978.  It  is  an  iaaportaat  centre 
of  river  trade,  on  the  steamer  loMe  through  the  Sundarfaaas 
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from  CftkHfU  to  t^  BmkmaputnL.  It  obntalos  a  fnt  grede 
cdkgiB  and  several  schools.  There  atea  public  library,  rtfahMw^ 
by  subacriptioB  in  1858;  and  a  studeats'  union,  for  helping  the 
sick  and  poor  and  promoting  the  intellectual  and  physical 
impiovienMit  of  boys.  Barisal  has  given  its  name  to  a  fiuciDus 
physical  pheaomenpn,  known  as  the  "  Barisal  guns/'  the  cause 
of  which  haa  not  been  satisfactorily  czpfadnied.  Thcae  are  noises, 
Uke  the  report  of  cannon,  frequently  heard  in  the  channels  ol  the 
ddta  of  the  Bfeahmaputra,  at  the  rising  of  tlw  tide. 

BARIUM  (symbol  Ba,  atomic  weight  137*37  [O—  x^l),  one  of 
the  metalUc  chemical  elements  included  in  the  group  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  It  takes  itsnamef  rom  the  Greek  /9^ap^  (heavy) 
on  aoooont  of  its  presence  in  barytes  or  heavy  spar  which  wm 
first  investigated  in  1602  by  V.  Casciorolus,  a  shoemaker  ol 
Bologna,  who  found  that  after  ignition  with  combustible  sub- 
stances it  became  phosphorescent,  and  on  this  account  it  was 
frequently  called  BolegDJanphospboruft,  In  1774  K.  W.  Scheele, 
in  *»»<» mining  a  specimen  of  pyrolusite^foundanew  substance  to 
be  present  in  the  mfateral,  for  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  gave  an  insolubte  salt  which  was  afterwards  shown  to  be 
identsod  with  that  contained  in  heavy  spar.  Barium  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  barytes  or  heavy  spar,  BaSOt,  and  witherite, 
BaCOk,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  baryto-caldte,  barytd<elestine, 
and  various  complex  silicates.  The  metal  is  difficult  to  isolate, 
and  until  recently  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  pure 
metal  had  been  obtained.  Sir  H.  Davy  tried  to  electrolyse 
baryta,  but  was  unsuccessful;  later  attempts  were  made  by  him 
using  barium  chloride  in  the  presence  of  mercury.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  an  amalgam,  from  which  on  distilling  off  the  mercury  the 
barium  was  obtained  as  asilver  white  residue^  R.  Bunsen  in  1854 
electrolysed  a  thick  paste  of  barium  diloride  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  at  xbo^  C,  obtaining  a 
barium  amalgam,  from  which  the  mercury  was  s^Mrated  by  a 
process  of  distillation.  A.  N.  GuaU  {Cvmptes  rendus,  zgor,  133, 
p.  g7a)  electrolyses  a  saturated  solution  of  bariimi  chloc^e  using 
a  mercury  cathode  and  obtains  a  3%  barium  amalgam;  this 
amalgam  is  transferred  to  an  iron  boat  in  a  wide  porcelain  tube 
and  the  tube  slowly  heated  electrically,  a  good  yield  of  pure 
barium  being  obtained  at  about  1000'"  C  The  metal  irhen  freshly 
cut  possesses  a  silver  white  lustie,  is  a  little  harder -than  lead, 
and  is  extremely  easily  oxidized  on  coqxtsure;  it  is  soluble  in 
liquid  ammonia,  and  readily  attacks  both  water  and  alcohoL 

Three  oxides  of  barium  are  known,  naliiely,  the  monoxide, 
BaO,  the  dioxide,  BaOi,  and  a  suboxide,  obtained  by  heating 
BaO  trith  magnesium  in  a  vacuum  to  i  too  (Guntx,  he,  cit.,  1906, 
p.  359).  The  monoxide  is  formed  when  the  metal  bums  in  air, 
but  is  usually  prepared  by  the  ignitioo  of  the  nittate,  oxygen 
and  oxides  of  nttn^sen  being  liberated.  It  can  also  be  ohtainrH 
by  the  ignttioa  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and 
carbon,  and  in  small  quantities  by  the  ignition  of  the  iodate. 
It  is  a  gr^ish  coloured  solid,  which  combines  very  energetically 
with  water  to  fbnn  the  hydroxide,  much  heat  being  evolved 
during  the  combination;  on  heating  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  it  combbies  with  the  oxygen  to  fiorm  the  dioxide,  which 
at  hii^  temperatmei  bleaks  up  jigain  into  the  monoxide  and 
oxygen. 

Barium  hydroxide,  Ba(OH)i^  is  a  white  powder  that  can 
be  obtained. by  slaking  the  monoxide  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  bat  it  is  usually  made  on  the  large  scale 
by  heating  heavy  spar  with  small  coal  whereby  a  crude 
barium  sulphide  is  obtained.  This  sulphide  is  then  heated  in 
a  current  of  moist  carbon  dioxide,  barium  carbonate  being 
formed,  BaS+HiO+COi-BaC0b+HaS,  and  finally  the  car- 
bonate is  deoompobed  by  a  cnnent  of  superheated  steam, 
BaCOk+HtO  -  Ba(OHM-COi  leavingaresidne  of  thehydrMide. 
It  is  a  white  powder  moderetely  soluble  in  coki  water,  readily 
Sohiblt  hi  hot  water,  the  sohition  possessing  an  alkaUae  reactwn 
and  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  readily.  The  sohttion,  known  as 
barylaniakt,  finds  an  exteMive  applicatien  in  practicaldraniiitry, 
being  used  in  gas-analysis  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere;  and  also  being  used  in 
•fganic  chemistiy  as  a  hydio^sing  sfsnt  for  the  ^toompoMtion 


of  comfAcx  uttidcs  And  substituted  Aceto-atttie  estda*  wifl* 
E.  Fischer  has  used  it  as  a  condensing  agent  in  the  preparation 
of  o^  and  fi^icmm  from'  attolein  dibroBBide.  A  satumted  tidu- 
tion  of  the  hydroodde  deposits  on  cooling  a  hydrated  focm 
Ba(0H)s*8H/>,  an  oolourfess  quadratic  prisms,*  which  on  ei^ 
posure  to  air  lose  seven  molecules  of  water  ol  aystaliizatkuL 

Barium  dioxide,  JSaOi,  can  be  prepared  as  shown  above,  of 
in  the  hydrated  condition  by  the  addition  0/  excess  of  barytart 
watibr  to' hydrogen  peioxide  solution,  when  it  is  prec^tated  in 
the  oystaiiline  condition  as  BaOrSHta  These  crystals  en 
heating  to  i  jo*^  £.  lose  the  water  of  crystaUiaatien  and  leave  a 
residue  of  the  anfaydsoua  peroxide.  In  the  Brin  process  for 
(he  manuiacture  «f  oxygen,  barium  dioxide  ia  obtained  a\  an 
intermediate  imiduct  by  heating  barium  aionoxide  with  air 
under  pressure.  It  is  a  giey  coloured  powder  which  is  readily 
deoompoaed  by  dilute  adds  with  the  production  of  hydrogen 
peroxidfe. 

Barium  cfalorido,  BaGs*2HtO^  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
witherite  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  and  also  from  heavy  spat 
by  ignition  in  a  leverberatory  furnace  with  a  mixture  of  coali 
limestone  and  calcium  dbloride,  the  barium  chloride  bdng 
extracted  from  the  fused  mass  by  water,  leaving  a  residue  cj 
insoluble  calcium  sulphide.  The  chloride  crysfiallixes  in  colouriess 
rhombic  tabki  of  specific  gravity  3*<»  a^  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  but  is  almost  inwduble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  and  in  absolute  alcohoL  It  can  beobtained  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  by  heating  it  gently  to  about  1 20**  C  It  has  a  bitter 
taste  and  is  a  strong  poison.  Barium  bronnide  is  prepared  by 
saturating  baryU-water  or  by  decomposing  barium  carbonate 
with  hydrobromic  add.  It '  cxystalUses  as  BaBrrSHjO  iso^. 
morphous  with  barium  chlorides  Barium  bromate,  Ba(BrO)i)ik 
can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  escess  of  bromine  on  baryU* 
water,  or  by  decomposing  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  too  parts 
of  potassium  bromate  vrith  a  similar  solution  of  74  pails  of 
crystoUused  barium  chloride.  It  crystaiiues  in  the  monodinff 
system,and  sepssates  £rom  its  aqueous  solution  as  Ba(BrO^)«'  HaO« 
On  beating,  it  begins  to  decompose  at  260-265**  C.  Barium 
dUorale,  Ba(C10b)s,  is  obtained  by  adding  barium  chloride  to 
sodium  chlorate  solution;  on  concentration  of  the  sohition 
sodium  chloode  separates  first,  and  then  on  f  \uther  evaporation 
baiiuffl  chlorate  crysteUices  out  and  can  be  purified  by  recrystal* 
Hsadon.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  suspending  barium  carbonate 
in  boiling  water  and  passing  in  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  moaoo 
diaic  prisma  of  composition  Ba(QQi)rHiO,  and  begins  to 
decompose  on  being  heated  to  250**  C.  Barium  todate,  BaCIOh}^ 
Is  obtained  by* the  action  of  excess  ol  iodic  add  on  hot  caustic 
bar3rte  solution  or  by  adding  sodiimi  iodate  to  barium  chl(mdf 
solution.  It  crystallises  in  monodinic  prisms  of  conoposition 
Ba(IQi)f  H^,  sod  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  wate^ 

Barium  carbide,  BaCi,  is  pcq>ared  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
in  use  for  the  preparatiqp  of  oddum  carbide  (see  Acetylenc); 
I4.  Maqueane  has  also  obtained  it  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  barium 
amalgam  and  carbon  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Barium  &ulphide» 
BaS,  is  obtained  by  passing  salphuxetted  hydrogen  over  heated 
barium  monoxide,  or  b^ter  by  fusion  of  the  sulphate  with  a 
small  CoaL  It  is  a  wh^  powder  which  is  readily  decomposed  by 
water  with  the  formation  of  the  hydroxide  and  hydrosulphidft 
The  phosphoscscence  of  the  sulphide  obtained  by  heating  the 
thiosnlpAuUe  is  much  increased  by  adding  uranium,  biamuth,  or 
thcmnm  before  ignition  (/.  pr,  Cknn.,  1905,  ii  p.  196). 

Barium  sulphate,  BaSO«,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  naturally 
occurring  barium  compounds  (see  Barytes)  and  can  be  obtained 
ar^cially  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add  or  any  soluble 
sulphate  to  a  solution^  of  a  soluble  barium  salt,  when  it  is  prer> 
dpitated  as  an  amorphous  white  powder  of  spedfic  gravity  4*5^ 
It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  only  very  slight^ 
sduble  in  dilute  acids;  it  is  soluble  to  some  extent,  when  freshl^ 
prepared,  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  on  coolii^ 
the  solution,  crystals  of  composition  BaS04*HaSO^  are  deposited 
It  Is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  "  permanent  white  " 
or  blatic  £xM. 

Barium  nitride.  BssNi^  is  obtained  as  a  brownish  mast  hf 
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by  wftter  with  ev^ntkm  of  hydrogen,  and  on  heating  in  a  cut- 
root  of  carbonic  oxide  forma  barium  cyanide  (L.  Maqueone}* 
Bariium  i^mide,  Ba(NHa)ik  is  obtained  Irom  potassanifsooiuiq 
and  barium  bromido. 

Barium  nitrate,  Ba(NOb}t,  is  piepaxvd  by  dissolving  either  tho 
carbonate  or  sulphide  in  diliifce  nitric  add,  or  by  minng  hot 
siAurated  solutions  of  barium  chloride  and  sodhim  nitrate. 
It  oystallizes  in  octahedca,  having  a  q>ecific  9»vi^  of  5.9, 
and  melts  «t  597**  C.  (T.  Camelley).  It  is  decomposed  by  he$t, 
and  is  largely  used  in  pyrotechny  for  the  preparation  of  green 
fice.  Barium  carbonate,  BaCd*  occurs  rather  widely  distributed 
a»  witherite  (g.v,),  and  may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  to  a  hot  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  when  it  is 
prBC^>itated  as  a  dense  white  powder  of  specific  gravity  4*3; 
almost  insoluble  in  water. 

Barii^n  and  its  salts  can  be  readily  detected  by  ihe  yellowish* 
green  colour  they  give  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  heated  in  the  Bunsenflame,  or  by  observaitjoD  of  their  qiectra, 
t?faen  two  characteristic  green  lines  are  seen.  In  solution,  barium 
salts  may  be  detected  by  the  immediate  prefijpitate  they*  give  on 
the  addition  of  calcium  sulphate  (ttus  serves  to  distinguish  barium 
salts  from  <alcium  salts),  avd  by  the  yellow  pijedpitatQtef  barium 
chromate  f<Mrmed  on  the  addition  of  potassium  chromate.  Barium 
is  estimated  quantitatively  by  conversion  into  the  sul^>hate. 
The  atomic  weight  of  the  element  has  been  determined  by  C. 
Marignac  1^  the  conversion  of  barium  chloride  into  barium 
Sttlpfaate,  and  also  by  a  determination  of  the  amqunt  6£  silver 
re^puned  to  precipitate  exactly  a  known  weight  of  the  chloride; 
the  knean  value  obtained  being  136  84;  T.  W.  Richards  (Ztit. 
amorg.  Ckem,^  1S93,  <^,  p.  89),  by  determinlag  the  equivalent  of 
bariuAi  chlorideand  bromide  to  silver,  obtained  the  value  137*44. 
F<»'  the  relation  of  barium  to  radium,  see  Radioactivity. 

BARKER,  EDHUIH)  HENRY  Ci78a>i839),  English  classteal 
scholar,  was  bom  at  HoUym  in  Yorkshire.  He  entered  Trinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  as  a  scholar  in  1807,  but  teft  the  university 
without  a  degree,  being  prevented  by  religious  scruples  from 
taking  the  oath  then  required.  He  had  previous)^  obtained 
(in  1 809)  the  Browne  medal  for  Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.  After 
acting  as  amanuensis  to  the  famous  Samuel  Parr,  the  vicar  of 
Hat  ton  in  Warwickshire,  he  married  and  settled  down  at  Thetford 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  lived  for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  adding  the  initials  O.T.N,  (of  Thetford,  Norfolk) 
to  the  title-page  of  his  published  works.  In  later  lifo  he  became 
involved  in  a  law*«ult  in  connexion  with-  a  will^  Md  thu9  fz- 
hausted  his  means*  In  1837-1838  he  was  a  prisoner  for  debt 
in  the  king^s  bench  and  in  the  Fleet.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  axst  of  March  1839.  Barker  was  a  prolific  writer  on  classical 
and  otiter  subjects.  La  addition  to  ocmtributing  to  the  ClassUol 
Journti,  he  edited  portions  of  several  classical  authois  for  the 
use  ol  schools*  He  was  one  of  the  first  commentators  to  write 
notes  in  English  instead  of  Latin.  In  a  v<^me  of  letters  he 
dttputed  the  claims  of  Sir  Phil^)  Francis  to  the  authorship  <A 
the  Letters  <^  Junius;  his  Paniana  (1828)  is  a  vast  and  iU- 
dfigesled  compilation  of  h'temcy  anecdotes  «m1  criticisms.  He 
also  saw  through  the  press  the  English  edition  of  Lemprigre's 
Classicoi  Dictionary  (revised  by  Anthpn)  and  of  Webster's 
Eitslisb  DicHoiumy.  It  is  as  a  lexicographer,  however,  that 
Barker  is  chiefly  knoivA.  While  at  HattoAj  he  conceived  the 
design  of  a  new  edition  of  Stephanus's  Tlusauna  Gr4ucae  Ungu(u, 
The  work  was  undertaken  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and,  although  not 
egptts^  Stated,  it  was  understood  that  Barker  was  the  re> 
qKmsible  editor.  When  a  few  parts  had  appeared,  it  was  severely 
ditidaed  in  the  Quorkrty  Review  ixJ^L,  1820)  by  Blomfield^ 
the  result  was  the  curtailm^it  of  the  original  plan  of  the  work 
Mid  the  omissioa  of  Barker's  name  in  connexion  with  it.  It 
was  completed  in  twelve  volumes  (181 6^x838),.  The  strictures 
of  the  Quartarlyyitxt  answered  by  Barker  in  his  Aristarchus  AnH-> 
Blomfieldianus,  which,  although  un^nvincing,  was  in  turn 
answered  by  Bishop  Monk.  He  also  published  notes  on  the 
BtymoUg^cum  Gt$diat$mih  ft^d  collaborated  with  Professor  Dunbar 
of  Edinburgh  in  a  Grodk  and  Englvb  l^sum  U^i)*.  The 


I  editit^  pHn^s  (i$ao)  of  the  treatise  attjcibuted  to  Aivadhis,  EUpl 
rbvav,  was  published  by  him  from  a  Paris  MS.  Continental 
scholars  entertained  a  more  favourable  opmion  of  him  than  those 
of  his  own  country.  He  expressed  conteoopt  for  the  minute  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Porsoniaa  school,  in  whichhe  washimself  deficient, 

An  accooqe  of  his  life  will  he  found  in  the  GwOtman^s  Maganrnt 
for  May  i9Mij)etSiiBoNot$sondQiuri€r{(^th  aeries,  xiL  p.  443),  wbeie 
a  full  list  <M  his  works  is  gives. 

BARKER'S  MILL,  a  mechanical  contrivance  invented  by  a 
Dr  Barker  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  consisted  of  ^ 
hollow  vertical  cylinder,  provided  with  a  number  of  horizontal 
arms  fitted  with  lateral  apertures;  the  contrivance  is  moimted 
so  as  t9  rotate  about  the  vertical  axis.  By  allowing  water  to 
enter  the  vertical  tube,  a  rotation,  due  to  the  discharge  through 
the  lateral  orifices,  is  set  up. 

BARKINQt  a  market-town  in  the  Romford  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the  river  Rodlng  near  its  junction 
with  the  Thames,  8  m.  E.  of  Fenchurch  Street  station  and 
Liverpool  Street  station,  London,  by  the  London,  Tilbury  & 
Southend  and  Great  Eastern  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict 
of  Barking  town  (1891)  i4>30i;  (1901)  21,547-  The  church  of 
St  Margaret  is  Norman  with  perpendicular  additions,  and  con- 
tains many  monuments  of  interest.  Barking  was  celebrated  for 
its  nunnery,  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  in  England,  founded 
about  670  by  Erkenwald,  bishop  of  London,  and  restored  in  970 
by  King  Edgar,  about  a  hundred  years  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Danes.  The  abbess  was  a  baroness  ex  qfficio,  and  the  revenue 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  £1084.  There  remains 
a  peipendicular  turreted  gateway.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
market^house,  used  as  a  town-hall.  Victoria  Gardens  form  a 
public  pleasure-ground,  and  there  are  recreation  grounds.  The 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  *s  works  at  Beckton  are  in  the  parish, 
and  also  extensive  rubber  worlcs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Roding 
(Barking  Creek)  are  great  sewage  works,  recdving  the  Northern 
Outfall  sewer  from  London.  There  are  also  chemical  works,  and 
some  shipping  trade,  principally  in  timber  and  fish.  Barking  is 
a  sufTragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  St-Albans. 

BARKLY  EAST,  a  town  of  Cape  province,  South  Africa,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  80  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Aliwal 
North.  The  town  lies  north  of  the  Drakensberg  on  the  Ki&ai 
tributary  of  the  Orange  river  at  an  elevation  of  5831  ft.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  1564  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (1904)  of 
8490,  of  whom  50%  are  whites.  The  chief  occupation  followed 
is  sheep-fanning,  Uie  pasturage  being  excellent  Like  Baddy 
West,  the  town  and  district  are  named  after  Sir  Heniy  Barkly, 
governor  of  Cape  Colony,  1870-1877. 

BARKLY  WEST,  a  town  of  Cape  provmce,  South  Africa,2i  m. 
N.  W.  of  Kimberley,  capital  of  a  district  and  of  an  electoral  division 
of  the  same  name  in  Griqualand  West.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vaal,  here  i^anned  by  a  bridge.  Pop.  (1904) 
1037.  Originally  called  Klipdrif  t,  the  town  was  the  first  founded* 
by  the  diggers  after  the  discovery  in  1867  of  diamonds  along  the 
valley  of  the  Vaal,  and  it  had  for  some  years  a  large  floating 
population.  On  the  discovery  of  the  "  d^  diggings  "  at  Kim- 
berley, the  majority  of  the  diggers  removed  thither.  Barkly  West 
rooaains,  however,  the  centre  of  the  alluvial  diamonds  industry. 
I  The  diamonds  of  this  district  are  noted  for  their  purity  and  lustre^ 
and  are  generally  associated  with  other  crystals—  garnets,  agates, 
quartz  and  chalcedonies, 

Barkly  West  dectoral  division  includes  the  whole  of  Griqualand 
West  save  the  Kimberley  division.  It  is  divided  into  the  fiscU 
districts  of  Barkly  West,  Hay  and  Herbert,  with  a  total  pop.  (1904) 
of  ^tSSSt  of  whom  12,170  are  whites  (see  Guqualand). 

BARLAAM  AND  iOSAPHAT,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  disseminated  of  medieval  religious  romances,  which  ow«i 
its  importance  and  interest  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Christianized 
version  0^  the  stoiy  o£  Gautama  Siddbarta,  the  Buddha,  with 
which  it  agrees  not  only  in  broad  outline  but  in  essential  details. 

The  Christian  story  first  appears  in  Greek  among  the  works  of 
John  (q.v.)  of  Damascus,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
8tb  century,  and  who,  before  he  adopted  the  monastic  life,  had 
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held  hi^  office  at  the  court  of  the  caliph  AhQ  Ja'faf  al-MansOr, 
as  his  father  Sergios  is  said  to  have  done  before  him. 

The  outline  of  the  Greek  story  is  as  follows: — St  Thomas  had 
eon  verted  the  people  of  India,  and  after  the  eremiticUfeoriginated 
in  Egypt,  many  Vidians  adopted  it  But  a  powerful  pagan  king 
ante  who  hated  and  persecuted  the  Christians,  especially  the 
uoetios.  After  this  king,  Abenner  by  name,  had  long  been  child- 
less, a  boy  greatly  desired  and  matchless  in  beauty,  was  bom  to 
him  and  received  the  name  of  Josaphat.  The  king,  in  his  joy, 
summons  astrologers  to  predict  the  child's  destiny.  They  foretell 
l^ory  and  prosperity  beyond  those  of  all  his  predecessors.  One 
sage,  most  learned  of  all,  assents,  but  mtimates  that  the  scene  of 
thL  glory  will  be,  not  the  paternal  kingdom,  but  another  in- 
finitely more  exalted,  and  that  the  child  will  adopt  the  faith 
which  his  father  persecutes. 

The  boy  shows  a  thoughtful  and  devout  turn.  King  Abenner, 
troubled  by  this  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction,  selects 
a  secluded  dty,  in  which  he  causes  a  splendid  palace  to  be  built, 
xdiere  his  son  should  abide,  attended  only  by  tutors  and  servants 
in  the  flower  of  youth  and  health.  No  stranger  was  to  have 
access,  and  the  boy  was  to  be  cognisant  of  none  of  Uie  sorrows  of 
humanity,  such  as  poverty,  disense,  old  age  or  death,  but  only 
of  what  was  pleasant,  so  that  he  should  have  no  inducement 
to  think  of  the  future  life;  nor  was  he  ever  to  hear  a  word  of 
Christ  and  His  religion. 

Prince  Josaphat  grows  up  in  this  sedurion,  acquires  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  exhibits  singular  endowments.  At  length,  on  his 
argent  prayer,  the  king  reluctantly  permits  him  to  pass  the  limits 
of  the  palace,  after  having  taken  aU  precautions  to  keep  painful 
objects  out  of  si|^t.  But  through  some  neglect  of  orders,  the 
prince  one  day  encounters  a  leper  and  a  blind  man,  and  asks  of 
his  attendants  with  pain  and  astonishment  what  sudia  ^>ectac]e 
should  mean.  These,  they  tell  him,  are  ills  to  which  man  is  liable. 
Shall  all  men  have  suchills?  he  asks.  And  in  the  end  he  returns 
home  in  deep  depression.  Another  day  he  falls  in  with  a  decrepit 
old  man,  and  stricken  with  dismay  at  the  si^t,  renews  his 
questions  and  hears  for  the  first  time  of  death.  And  in  how 
many  years,  continues  the  prince,  does  this  fate  befall  man?  and 
must  he  expect  death  as  inevitable?  Is  there  no  way  of  escape? 
No  means  of  eschewing  this  wretched  state  of  decay?  The 
attendants  reply  as  may  be  imaghied;  and  Josaphat  goes  home 
more  pensive  than  ever,  dwelling  on  the  certainty  of  death  and 
on  vdiat  shall  be  thereafter. 

At  this  time  Barlaam,  an  eremite  of  great  sanctity  and  know- 
ledge, dwelHng  in  the  wilderness  of  Sennaritis,  divinely  warned, 
travels  to  India  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  and  gains  access  to 
Prince  Josaphat,  to  whom  he  imparts  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
commends  the  monastic  Hfe.  Su^idon  arises  and  Barlaam 
departs.  But  all  attempts  to  shake  the  prince's  convictions  faiL 
As  a  last  resource  the  king  sends  for  Theudas,  a  magician,  who 
removes  the  prince's  attendants  and  substitutes  seductive  g^; 
but  all  their  blandishments  are  resisted  throuj^  prayer.  The 
king  abandons  these  efforts  and  associates  his  son  in  the  govem- 
rneut  The  prince  uses  his  power  to  promote  religion,  and  every- 
thing prospers  in  his  hands.  At  last  Abenner  himself  yields  to 
the  faith,  and  after  some  years  of  penitence  dies.  Josaphat 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  a  friend  called  Baradiias  and  departs 
for  iht  wilderness.  After  two  years  of  painful  search  and  much 
buffeting  by  demons  he  &ids  Barlaam.  The  latter  dies,  and 
Josaphat  survives  as  a  hermit  many  years.  King  Barachias 
af terwatds  arrives,  and  transfers  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints  to 
India,  where  they  are  the  source  of  many  mirades. 

Now  tiiis  story  is,  mutatis  mntandls,  the  stoiy  of  Buddha.  It 
will  suffice  to  recall  the  Buddha's  education  in  a  secluded  palace, 
his  encounter  successively  with  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  a  man  in 
mortal  disease  and  poverty,  with  a  dead  body,  and,  lastly,  with 
a  religious  reduse  radiant  with  peace  and  dignity,  and  his 
Consequent  abandonment  of  his  princdy  state  for  the  ascetic 
life  b  the  jun^e.  Some  of  the  corre^x)iKiences  hi  the  two  stories 
are  most  minute,  and  even  the  phraseology,  in  which  some  of 
the  details  of  Josaphat's  history  are  described,  almost  literally 
renders  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,    Mott  than  that,  the 


veryword  Jbasaph  or  Josaphat  (Arahk,  7iliaMlf)h%tomiptkia 
of  Bodisat  due  to  a  confusion  between  the  Arabic  letters  for  Y 
and  B,  and  Bodisatva  is  a  conunon  title  for  the  Buddha  in  the 
many  birth-stories  that  clustered  round  the  life  of  the  sage. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Christian  story  did 
not  originate  widi  John  of  Damascus,  and  a  strong  case  has  bean 
made  out  by  Zotenberg  that  it  reflects  the  religious  struggles  and 
di^mtes  of  the  eariy  7th  century  in  Syria,  and  that  the  Greek 
text  was  edited  by  a  monk  of  Saint  Saba  named  John,  hisversSoQ 
being  the  source  of  all  later  texts  and  translations.  How  much 
older  than  this  the  Christian  story  is,  we  cannot  tdl,  but  it  is 
mteresting  to  reinember  that  it  embodies  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
the  "  Apology  "  of  Uie  2nd-century  philosofAer  Aristides.  After 
its  appearance  among  the  writings  of  John  of  Damascus,  it  was 
incorporated  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes'  Lives  €f  the  Saiiat 
(c.  950),  and  thence  gained  great  vogue,  being  translated  int» 
almost  every  European  language.  A  famous  Icelandic  version 
was  made  for  Prince  Hakon  early  in  Uie  13th  century.  In  the 
East,  too,  it  todc  on  new  life  and  Catholic  missionaries  freely  used 
it  in  their  propaganda.  Thus  a  Tagala  (Phili]H>ine)  trandation 
wasbrouf^toutatJIanilainxyia.  Besides  fumisUng  the  early 
I^ywri^ta  with  material  for  miracle  plays,  it  has  supplied 
episodes  and  apdogues  to  many  a  writer,  induding  Boccacdo, 
John  Gower  and  Shakeq>eare.  Rudolph  of  &ns  about  issq 
expanded  it  into  a  kmg  poem  of  16,000  lines,  cdebrating  the 
victory  of  Christian  over  heathen  teaching.  The  heroes  of  the 
romance  have  even  attained  saintly  rank.  Their  names  were 
inserted  by  Petrus  dc  Natalibus  in  his  Caiahgus  SanOorum 
(e,  X380),  and  Cardinal  Baronitis  induded  them  in  the  official 
Mariyrologium  authorised  by  Sixtus  V.(  1 5S5-1 590)  under  the  date 
of  the  27th  of  November.  In  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  "  the 
holy  Josaph,  son  of  Abener,  king  of  India"  is  allotted  the 
26th  of  August.  Thus  unwittingly  Gautama  the  Buddha  has' 
come  to  official  recognition  as  a  saint  in  two  great  branches  of 
the  Cathdic  Church,  and  no  <nie  will  say  that  he  does  not  deserve 
the  honour.  A  church  dedicated  Dho  Josaphat  in  Palermo  is 
probably  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

The  identity  of  th^  stories  of  Buddha  and  St  Josaphat  was  re- 
cognized by  the  histtwian  of  Portiqpiese  India,  ut^go  do  Couto 
(1543-1616),  as  may  be  seen  in  his  history  {Dec.  v.  hv.  vi.  cap.  a). 
In  modem  times  the  honour  bdon^  to  Laboulaye  (1859),  reliz 
Lieb^edit  in  i860  puttins  it  beyond  dispute.  Subsequent  researches 
have  been  carried  out  oy  Zotenberg.  Max  MOller,  Rhys  Davids. 
Braunholtz  and  Joseph  Jacobs,  who  puUidied  his  BoHaam  ami 
Jotapkat  in  1896. 

BAR-LB>DnC  a  town  of  north-eastern  Ftanoe,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Meuse,  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  eo 
the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  between  that  town  and 
Nancy.  Tap.  (1906)  14,624.  The  lower,  more  modem  and  busia 
part  of  the  town  extends  along  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  wooded 
or  vine^dad  hills,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  length  1^  the 
Omain,«diidi  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It  is  limited  towards 
the  north-east  by  the  canal  from  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  on  the 
south-west  by  a  small  arm  <A  the  Omain,  called  the  Canal  des 
Usines,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the  upper  town  (Ville  Haute) 
is  situated.  The  Ville  Haute,  which  is  reached  by  staircases  and 
steep  narrow  thorou^ares,ls  intersected  by  a  long,  quiet  street^ 
bordered  by  houses  of  the  i  $th,i6th  and  1 7th  centuries.  In  this 
quarter  are  the  remains  (i6th  century)  of  the  ch&teau  of  the 
dukes  of  Bar,  dismantled  in  1670,  the  old  dock- tower  and  the 
colk^,  buHthi  the  hitter  half  of  the  i6th  centaiy.  Its  cbm€k 
of  St  Vient  {14th  and  15th  centuriesi)  oontahis  a  skilfully-carved 
effigy  in  wUte  stone  of  a  half-decayed  corpse,  the  work  of  Ligier 
Richier  (1500-1572),  a  pupil  of  Michehmgek>— erected  to  the 
memory  of  Ren6  de  Ch&Ions  (d.  1 544).  The  lower  town  contains 
the  official  buildings  and  two  or  three  churches,  but  these  are  of 
little  interest  Among  the  statues  of  distinguished  natives  of  the 
town  is  one  to  Charles  Nicolas  Oudinot,  whose  house  serves  as  the 
h6td-de-ville.  Bar-le-Duc  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitrators,  a  lyc^,  a  training-cottSge 
for  girls,  a  diamber  of  commerce,  a  bnmcfa  of  the  Bank  of  France 
and  an  art  museum.  The  industries  of  the  town  indode  iraa- 
foundintf  and  the  manufsctiiie  of  ftUMhinery.  coiteis.  hoiianL 
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fl&imel  goods,  jaiti  and  wall-paper,  and  brewing,  cotton  sfrinning 
and  weaving,  leather-dressing  and  dyeing.  Wine,  timber  and 
irota  are  important  articles  of  commerce. 

Bar-Ie-Duc  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  countship,  later 
dttchy,  of  Bar,  the  history  of  which  is  given  below.  Though 
probably  of  ancient  origin,  the  town  was  unimportant  till  the 
loth  century  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  counts. 

Counts  and  Dukes  or  Bas.  In  the  middle  of  the  zoth 
century  the  territory  of  Bar  (Barrois)  formed  a  dependency  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  nth  century  its  lords  were  only  counts  by 
title;  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Mousson  (which  also  possessed 
the  countships  of  Montb^liard  and  Ferrette),  and  usually  fought 
in  the  French  ranks,  while  their  neighbours,  the  dukes  of  Lomune, 
adhered  to  the  German  side.  Theobald  I.,  count  of  Bar,  waaan 
ally  of  Philip  Augustus,  as  was  also  his  son  Henry  II.,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bouvincs  in  12 14.  But 
sometimes  the  counts  of  Bar  bore  arms  against  France.  In  1301 
Henry  III.  having  made  an  alliance  with  Edward  I.  of  England, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  was  vanquished  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  forced  him  to  do  homage  for  a  part  of  Barrois,  situated 
west  of  the  Meuse,  which  was  called  Barrois  mouvant.  In  1354 
Robert,  count  of  Bar,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ring 
John,  was  made  marquis  of  Pont-i-Mousson  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Bar.  His  successor, 
Edward  III.,  was  killed  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  In  1419  Louis  of 
Bar,  brother  of  the  last-named,  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ch&lons, 
gave  the  duchy  of  Bar  to  Ren6  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  his 
sister  Yolande,  who  married  Isabella,  duchess  of  Lorraine. 
Yolande  of  Anjou,  who  in  1444  had  married  Fern  of  Lorraine, 
count  of  Vaud6mont,  became  heiress  of  Nicholas  of  Anjou,  duke 
of  Calabria  and  of  Lorraine,  in  1473,  and  of  Ren£  of  Anjou,  duke 
of  Bar,  in  1480;  thus  Lorraine,  with  Barrois  added  to  it,  once 
more  returned  to  the  family  of  its  ancient  dukes.  United  with 
Lorraine  to  France  in  1634,  Barrois  remained,  except  for  short 
intervals,  part  of  the  royal  domain.  It  was  granted  in  1738  to 
Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  on  his  death  in 
1 766  was  once  more  attached  to  the  crown  of  France.    (M.P.*) 

BARLETTA  (anc.  Bardult),  a  seaport  town  and  episcopal  see 
of  Apulia,  Italy,  on  the  E.S.E.  coast,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
34I  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bari  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  42,022.  Its  import- 
ance dates  from  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufcn.  The  Gothic 
church  of  S.  Sepolcro  was  built  at  the  dose  of  the  12th  century, 
and  the  Romanesque  cathedral  was  begun  at  the  same  period, 
but  added  to  later.  In  front  of  the  former  church  stands  a 
bronze  statue,  14  ft  in  height,  of  the  emperor  Heradius.  The 
castle  behind  the  cathedral  dates  from  1537.  The  harbour  is 
good.  It  was  deared  by  508  sailing-vessels  and  461  steamers,  the 
latter  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3<^4>904  in  1904;  the  exports  were 
of  the  value  of  £180,699  (prindpaUy  wine,  sulphur,  oil,  tartar  and 
tartaric  acid),  and  the  imports  £92^86  (coal,  timber  and  sundries). 

In  the  neighbourhood  (between  Andria  and  Corato),  during 
the  siege  of  Barletta  by  the  French  in  1503,  the  town  being 
defended  by  the'  Spanish  army,  a  combat  took  place  between 
thirteen  pidced  km'ghts  of  Italy  and  France,  which  resulted  in 
favour  of  the  former:  it  has  been  cdebrated  by  Massimo  d' 
Azeg^o  in  his  Disfida  di  Barletta,  Seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  are 
the  salt-works  of  Barletta,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Margherita  di  Savoia.  (T.  As.) 

BARLEY  {Hordeum  sativum),  a  member  of  the  grass  family, 
and  an  important  cereal  which  bdongs  pecidiarly  to  temperate 
r^ons.  It  originated  from  a  wild  spedes,  H.  spontaneum,  a 
native  of  western  Asia  and  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times.  Three  subspedes  or  races  are  recognized,  (i.)  H.  sativum, 
subsp.  distichum  (described  by  Linnaeus  as  a  distinct  spedes, 
H.  distichon),  two-rowed  barley.  Only  the  middle  spikclet  of 
each  triplet  is  fertile;  the  ear  has  therefore  only  two  longitudinal 
rows  of  grain,  and  the  spikes  are  strongly  compressed  laterally. 
Hiis  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  wild  stock,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  non-jointed  axis  and  somewhat  shorter 
awns.  This  is  tbe  race  most  commonly  grown  in  the  British 
Isles  and  in  central  Europe,  and  includes  a  large  number  of 
sob-races  and  varieties  among  which  are  the  fUiest  malting- 


barieys.  The  chief  sub-races  are  (a)  peacock,  fan  or  battledore 
barley,  described  by  Linnaeus  as  a  ^tinct  spedes,  R.  ztocriion, 
with  erect  short  ears  about  2}  in.  long,  broad  at  the  base  and 
narrow  at  the  tip,  suggesting  an  open  fan  or  peacock's  tail; 
{h)  erect-eared  bu-Ieys  (var.  erectum)  with  erect  broad  ears  and 
closely-packed  plump  grains;  (c)  nodding  barleys  (var.  nutans). 
The  ripe  ears  of  the  last  hang  so  as  to  become  almost  parallel  with 
the  stem;  they  are  narrower  and  longer  than  in  (b),  owing  to  the 
grains  bdng  placed  farther  apart  on  the  rachis;  it  includes  the 
Chevalier  variety,  one  of  the  best  for  malting  purposes,  (ii.)  H. 
sativum,  subsp.  kcxastickum,  six-rowed  barley  (the  H.  hexastickon 
of  Linnaeus) .  All  the  flowers  of  each  triplet  of  spikdets  on  both 
sides  of  the  rachis  are  fertile  and  produce  ripe  fruits*,  hence  the 
ear  produces  six  longitudinal  rows  of  grain.  The  ears  are  short, 
erect,  and  the  grain  thin  and  coarse;  Uie  straw  is  also  short.  It 
is  a  hardy  race,  but  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  grain  is 
rarely  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  (iii.)  H.  sativum,  subsp. 
vulgare,  here,  bigg  or .  four-rowed  barley  (the  H.  vulgare  of 
Linnaeus).  AH  the  flowers  of  each  triplet  are  fertile  as  in  (u.), 
but  the  rows  are  not  arranged  regularly  at  equal  distances  round 
the  rachis.  The  central  fruits  of  each  triplet  form  two  regular 
rows,  but  the  lateral  spikdets  form  not  fout^  straight  single  rows 
as  in  (ii.),  but  two  regular  double  rows,  the  whole  ear  appearing 
irrcgulariy  four-rowed.  This  race  seems  to  be  of  later  origin 
than  the  others.  The  ears  are  erect,  about  2|  in.  long,  Uie 
grains  thinner  and  longer  than  in  the  two-rowed  race,  and  the 
awns  stiff  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  flowering  glume.  The  var. 
pallidum  is  the  barley  most  frequently  cultivated  in  northern 
Europe  and  northern  Asia.  This  race  was  formerly  used  for  malt 
and  beer,  but  owing  to  its  larger  amotmt  of  gluten  as  compared 
with  starch  it  is  less  adapted  for  brewing  than  the  two-rowed  sorts. 
To  this  belong  the  varieties  naked  barley  (H.  coeleste  and  H. 
nudum)  and  Himalayan  bariey  (H.  trifurcatum  and  H.  acgiceras). 
In  both  the  fruits  fall  out  freely  from  the  glume,  and  in  the 
latter  the  aWhs  are  three-pronged  and  shorter  than  the  groin. 

Barley  is  the  most  hardy  of  all  cereal  grains,  its  limit  of 
cultivation  extending  farther  north  than  any  other;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  sub-tropical 
countries.  The  opinion  of  Pliny,  tiiat  it  is  the  most  andcnt 
aliment  of  mankind,  appears  to  be  well-founded,  for  no  less  than 
three  varieties  have  been  found  in  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, in  deposits  bdonging  to  the  Stone  Period.  According  to 
Professor  Heer  these  varieties  are  the  common  two-rowed 
{H.  distickum),  the  large  six-rowed  (H.  hexastichum,  var.  densum), 
and  the  small  six-rowed  {H.  hexastichum,  var.  sanctum).  The 
last  variety  is  both  the  most  andent  and  the  most  commonly 
found,  and  is  the  sacred  barley  of  antiquity,  ears  of  which  are 
frequently  represented  plaited  in  the  hair  of  the  goddess  Ceres, 
besides  being  figured  on  ancient  coins.  The  cultivation  of  barley 
in  andent  Egypt  is  indicated  in  Exod.  ix.  31.  Till  within  recent 
times  barley  formed  an  important  source  of  food  in  northern 
coimtries,  and  barley  cakes  are  still  to  some  extent  eaten. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  poverty  in  that  form  of  nitrogenous 
compound  called  gluten,  so  abxmdant  in  wheat,  barley-flour 
cannot  be  baked  into  vesictdated  bread;  still  it  is  a  highly- 
nutritious  substance,  the  salts  it  contains  having  a  high  propor- 
tion of  phosphoric  add.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
barley-meal  according  to  Von  Bibra,  omitting  the  salts: — 

Water 15        percent. 

Nitrogenous  compounds        ^  12*981        „ 

Gum  .        »         ,        s        ,        *      6-744 


Sugar 
Stanch 
Fat     . 


3*200 

59-950 

2-170 


ir 


It 
t* 


Barley  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  for  malting  (see  Mal^)  to 
prepare  spirits  and  beer  (see  Brewing),  but  it  is  also  largdy 
employed  in  domestic  cookery.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  hard, 
somewhat  flinty  grains  are  preferable,  and  they  are  prepared  by 
grinding  off  the  outer  cutide  which  forms  "  pot  barley.''  When 
the  attrition  is  carried  further,  so  that  tbe  grain  is  reduced  to 
small  round  pellets,  it  is  termed  "  pearl  barley."  Patent  barley 
is  either  pQt  or  pearl  barley  reduced  to  flour.  Under  the  name 
decoctum  hord^^  a  preparation  of  barley  is  induded  in  the 
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British  Phanni^poeia,  which  is  of  valuQ  as  a  denrakent  and 
emollient  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Cullivaiion. — Apart  from  the  growth-habits  of  the  plant  itself, 
the  consideration  that  chiefly  determines  the  routine  of  barley 
cultivation  is  the  demand  on  the*part  of  .the  maltster  for  uni- 
formity of  .sample.  Less  care  is  required  in  its  cultivation  when 
it  is  intended  for  feeding  live-stock.  It  is  essential  that  the  grains 
on  the  maltster's  floor  should  germinate  simultaneously,  hence  at 
the  time  of  reaping,  the  whob  crop  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  On  rich  soils  the  crop  is  JUable  to 
grow  too  rapidly  and  yield  a  coarse,  uneven  sample,  consequently 
the  best  barley  is  grown  on  light,  open  and  preferably  calcareous 
soils,  while  if  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  too  high  it  is  often  reduced 
by  growing  wheat  before  the  barley. 

Barley  (see  Aokicultuke,  Crops  and  Cropping)  is  a  rapidly- 
growing  and  shallow-rooted  plant.  The  upper  layer  of  the  soil 
must  therefore  be  free  from  weeds,  finely  pulverized  and  stocked 
with  a  readily-available  supply  of  nutriment.  In  most  rotations 
barley  is  grown  after  turnips,  or  some  other  "  cleaning  "  crop, 
with  or  without  the  interposition  of  a  wheat  crop.  The  roots  are 
fed  o£f  by  sheep  during  autumn  and  early  winter,  after  which  the 
ground  is  ploughed  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  in.  only  in  order 
not  to  put  the  layer  of  soil  fertilized  by  the  sheep  beyond  reach 
of  the  plant  The  ground  is  then  left  unworked  and  open  to  the 
crumbling  influence  of  frost  till  towards  the  end  of  winter,  when 
it  is  stirred  with  the  cultivator  followed  by  the  harrowsj  or  in 
some  cases  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow.  The  seed,  which 
should  be  j^ump,  light  in  colour,  with  a  thin  skin  covered  by 
fine  wrinkles,  is  sown  in  March  and  early  April*  at  the  rate  of 
from  8  to  12  pecks  to  the  acre  and  lightly  harrowed  in. .  As  even 
distribution  at  a  uniform  depth  is  necessary,  the  drill  is  preferred 
to  the  broadcast-seeder  for  barley  sowing.  In  early  districts 
seeding  may  take  place  as  early  as  February,  provided  a  fine 
^th  is  obtainable,  but  it  rarely  extends  beyond  the  end  of  April 
If  artificial  manures  are  used,  a  usual  dressing  consists  of  2  or 
3  cwt  of  superphosi^ate  to  the  acre  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
followed,  if  the  ground  is  in  poor  condition,  ^  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  when  the  plant  is  showing.  Nitrogen  must,  however,  be 
applied  with  caution  as  it  makes  the  barley  rich  in  albumen, 
and  highly  albuminous  barley  keeps  badly  and  easily  loses  *its 
germinating  capacity.  Farm-yard  manure  ^ould  also  be  avoided. 
After-cultivation  may  comprise  rolling,  harrowing  (to  preserve 
the  fineness  of  the  tilth)  and  in  some  districts  hoeing.  Barley  is 
cut,  either  with  scythe  or  machine,  when  it  is  quite  ripe  with  the 
ears  bending  over.  The  crop  is  often  allowed  to  lie  loose  for  a  day 
or  two,  owing  to  the  belief  that  sunshine  and  dews  or  even  showers 
mellow  it  and  improve  its  colour.  It  may  even  be  stacked  without 
tjdng  into  sheaves,  though  this  course  involves  greater  expendi- 
ture of  labour  in  carrying  and  afterwards  in  threshing.  There 
is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  binder  in  reaping  barley,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  grain  when 
the  stalks  are  tightly  tied  in  the  sheaf,  and  the  sun  has  not  free 
access  to  those  on  the  inside.  In  any  case  it  must  not  be  stacked 
while  damp,  and  if  cut  by  machine  is  therefore  sometimes  tied 
in  sheaves  and  set  up  in  stooks  as  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The 
above  s)cetch  indicates  the  general  principles  of  barley-cultivation, 
but  in  practice  they  are  often  modified  by  local  custom  or  farming 
exigencies. 

Barley  is  liable  to  smut  and  the  other  fungus  diseases  which 
attack  wheat  {g.v.),  and  the  insect  pests  which  prey  on  the  two 
plants  are  also  siinflar.  The  larvae  of  the  ribbon-footed  corn-fly 
{Cklorops  taeniopus)  caused  great  injury  to  the  barley  crop  in 
Great  Britain  in  1893,  when  the  plant  was  weakened  by  extreme 
drought.  A  fair  crop  of  barley  yields  about  36  bushels  (56  lb  to 
tbe  bushel)  per  acre,  but  under  the  best  conditions  40  and  50 
bushels  may  be  obtained.  The  yield  of  straw  is  from  1 5  to  20 
cwt  per  acre.  Bariey-straw  is  considered  inferior  both  as  fodder 
and  litter. 

BAKLBT-BBSAK,  an  old  English  country  game  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets  of  the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries.    It  was 

*  Barkv  U  occasionally  sown  in  autumn  to  provide  keep  for  sheep 
in  the  foflowing  spring- 


played  by  three  pairs  coniposed  of  one  of  each  sex,  who  w«re  1 
stationed  in  three  bases  or  plots,  contiguous  to  each  other.  The 
couple  occupying  the  middle  base,  called  kell  or  prison^ 
en<kavoured  to  catch  the  other  two,  who,  when  chased,  might 
break  to  avoid  being  caught  If  one  was  overtaken,  he  and  his 
companion  were  condemned  to  hcU.  From  this  game  was  taken 
the  expression  "the  last  couple  in  hell,"  often  used  in  old  plays. 

BARLEY-CORN*  a  grain  of  barley,  and  thus  a  measure  taken 
from  the  length  of  a  grain  of  barley,  three  of  which  (soifietiracs  , 
four)  were  considered  to  make  up  an  inch.    The  barley-corn  has 
been  personified  as  representing  the  malt  liquor  made  from 
barley,  as  in  Burns's  song  "  John  Barleycorn." 

BARLOW,  SIR  GEORGE  HILARO  (i762'iS47),  Anglo-Indian 
statesman,  was  appointed  to  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1778, 
and  in  1788  carried  into  execution  the  permanent  settlement  of 
Bengal.  When  the  marquess  of  Cornwallis  died  in  1805,. Sir 
George  Barlow  was  nominated  provisional  governor-general,  and 
his  passion  for  economy  and  retrenchment  in  that  capacity  has 
caused  him  to  be  known  as  the  only  governor-general  who 
diminished  the  area  of  British  territory;  but  his  nomination 
was  rejected  by  the  home  government,  and  Lord  Minto  n'as 
appointed.  Subsequently  Barlow  was  created  governor  of 
Madras,  where  his  want  of  tact  caused  a  mutiny  of  officers  in 
1809,  similar  to  that  which  had  previously  ocoirred  under  Clive. 
In  181 2  he  was  recalled,  and  Uved  in  retirement  until  his  death 
in  Februaiy  1847.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1803. 

BARLOW,  JOEL  (1754-1812),  American  poet  and  politician, 
bom  in  Redding,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  on  the  24th  of 
March  1754.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1778,  was  a  post-graduate 
student  there  for  two  years,  and  from  September  1780  until  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  chaplain  in  a  Massachusetts 
brigade.  He  then,  in  1783,  removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
established  there  in  July  ^784  a  weekly  paper,  the  American 
Mercury,  with  wMch  he  was  connected  for  a  year,  and  in  1786  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  At  Hartford  he  was  a  member  Of  a  group 
of  young  writers  including  Lemuel  Hopkins,  David  Humphreys, 
and  John  Trumbull,  known  in  American  literary  history  as  the 
"  Hartford  Wits."  He  contributed  to  the  Anarchiady  a  scries  of 
satirico-political  papers,  and  in  1787  published  a  long  and 
ambitious  poem.  The  Vision  of  Cdumbus,  wluch  gave  him  a 
considerable  literary  reputation  and  was  once  much  read.  In 
1788  he  went  to  France  as  the  agent  of  the  Scioto  Land  Company, 
his  object  being  to  sell  lands  and  enlist  immigrants.  He  secras 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  company^ 
which  failed  disastrously  in  1790.  He  had  previously,  however,  ^ 
induced  the  company  of  Frenchmen,  who  ultimately  founded 
GallipoUs,  Ohio,  to  emigrate  to  America.  In  Paris  he  became 
a  liberal  in  religion  and  an  advanced  republican  in  politics. 
He  remained  abroad  for  several  years,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  London;  was  a  member  of  the  obnoxious  "London 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information ";  published  various 
radical  essays,  including  a  volume  entitled  Advice  to  the  Privikgcd  . 
Orders  (1792),  which  was  proscribed  by  the  British  government; 
and  was  made  a  citizen  of  France  in  1792.  He  was  American 
consul  at  Algiers  in  1795-1797,  securing  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  held  for  ransom,  and  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Tripoli 
(i  796).  He  returned  to  America  in  1895,  ^"id  ii^cd  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  until  181 1,  when  he  became  American  plenipotentiary 
to  France,  charged  with  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Napoleon,  and  wiih  securing  the  restitution  of  confiscated 
American  property  or  indemnity  therefor.  He  was  summoned 
for  an  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Wilna,  but  failed  to  see  the 
emperor  there;  became  involved  in  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army;  and,  overcome  by  exposure,  died  at  the  Polish  village  of 
Zamowiec  on  the  24th  of  December  181 2.  In  1807  he  had  pub- 
lished in  a  sumptuous  volume  the  Columbiad,  an  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Vision  of  Columbus,  more  pompous  even  than  the  original; 
but,  though  it  added  to  his  reputation  in  some  quarters,  on  the 
whole  it  was  not  well  received,  and  it  has  subsequently  been  much 
ridiculed.  The  poem  for  which  he  is  now  best  known  is  his  mock 
heroic  Hasty  Pudding  (1703).  Besides  the  writings  mentioned 
above,  he  published  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  a  Poem  addressed  to 
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Dk  InkabiUmis  of  Europe  from  another  Quarter  of  the  Chhe  (i  79«) ; 
Viem  of  the  PubHc  Debt,  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  United 
States  (1800);  and  the  Political  Writing  of  Joel  Barlow  (2nd  ed., 
1796).  He  also  published  an  edition,  **  cofrected  and  evJarged/' 
of  Isaac  Wau's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  Daeid  (X786). 

Sec  C.  B.  Todd's  Life  and  Lettersjf  Joel  Barlow  (New  York  and 
London,  1886V,  and  a  chapter,  ""The  Literary  Strivings  of  Joel 
Barlow.^'  in  M.  C  Tyler's  Three  Men  of  Letters  (New  Yoilc  and 
London,  1895). 

BARLOW,  PSTER  (1776*1863),  English  writer  on  pure  and 
applied  mathematics,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  1776  and  died  on 
the  zst  of  March  1862.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
master  in  the  Woolwich  Academy,  and  filled  that  post  for  forty- 
one  years.  In  1823  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  two  years  later  received  the  Copley  medal  Steam  loco- 
motion received  much  attention  at  his  hands,  and  he  sat  on  the 
railway  commissions  of  1836,  1839,  1842,  1845.  He  received 
many  distinctions  from  British  and  foreign  scientific  societies. 
BarloVs  principal  worics  are — Elementary  Investigation  of  the 
Theory  of  Numbers  (18x1);  New  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 
Dictionary  (1814);  Essay  on  Magnetic  Attractions  (1820).  The 
investigations  on  magnetism  led  to  the  important  practical 
discovery  of  a  means  of  rectifying  or  compensating  compass 
errors  in  ships.  Besides  compiHng  numerous  useful  tables,  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

BARM  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages),  the  scum 
formed  on  the  top  of  malt  liquor  when  fermenting;  yeast  used  to 
leaven  bread,  or  to  set  up  fermentation  in  Hquor. 

BARMECIDES,  more  accurately  Bakmakids,  a  noble  Persian 
family  which  attained  great  power  under  the  Abbasid  caliphs. 
Barmak,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  Persian  fire^worshipper, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Khorasan.  According 
to  tradition,  bis  wife  was  taken  for  a  time  into  the  harem  of 
Abdallah,  brother  of  Kotaiba  the  conqueror  of  Balkh,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Khalid  b.  Barmak  the  Barmecide.  Barmak 
subsequently  (about  a.d.  736)  rebuilt  and  adorned  his  native 
dty  of  Balkh  after  the  rcbelUon  of  Harith.  The  family  prospered, 
and  his  grandson  Ya^^yS,  b.  Khalid  was  the  vizier  of  the  caliph 
Mahdi  and  tutor  of  HarOn  at-Rashid.  His  sons  Fadl  and  Ja*far 
(the  Giafar  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  both  occupied  high  offices 
under  HarQn.  The  story  of  their  disgrace,  though  romantic, 
is  not  improbable.  HarQn,  it  is  said,  found  his  chief  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  his  sister  *AbbSsa  and  Ja'far,  and  in  order  that 
these  two  might  be  with  him  continuously  without  breach  of 
etiquette,  persuaded  them  to  contract  a  purely  formal  marriage. 
The  conditions  were,  however,  not  observed  and  HarQn,  learning 
that  'Abbasa  had  borne  a  son,  caused  Ja'far  suddenly  to 
be  arrested  and  beheaded,  and  the  rest  of  the  faraUy  except 
Mahommcd,  Yahyd's  brother,  to  be  imprisoned  and  deprived 
of  their  property.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  HarOn's  anger 
was  caused  to  a  large  extent  by  the  insinuations  of  his  courtiers 
that  he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  family. 
See  further  Caliphate,  section  C,  $§  4i  5. 

The  expression  "  Barmecide  Feast,"  to  denote  an  imaginary 
banquet,  is  drawn  from  one  of  the  tales  ("  The  Barber's  Tale 
of  his  Sixth  Brother  ")  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  a  series 
of  empty  dishes  is  served  up  to  a  hungry  man  to  test  his  sense 
of  humour  by  one  of  the  Barmecides  (see  edition  by  L.  C. 
Smithers,  Lond.,  1894,  vol.  I  317). 

BARMEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province 
and  the  governmental  district  of  Dtisseldorf.  Pop.  (1816) 
19,030;  (1890)  116,144;  (1905)  156,148.  It  is  served  by  the 
main  railway  from  Berlin  to  Ajx-Ia-Chapellc,  and  lies  immediately 
east  of  Elberfeld,  with  which  it  virtually  forms  one  town.  It 
stretches  for  some  4  m.  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river 
Wupper,  which,  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  is  crossed  by 
twenty  bridges.  High  wooded  hills  surround  it.  It  is  divided 
into  three  main  districts.  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Barmen,  and 
is  connected,  throughout  its  length,  with  BIberfeld,  by  railway, 
tramway,  and  a  suspended  trolley  line,  hanging ove^  the  bed  of  the 
Wupper.  It  contains  nine  Evangelical  and  two  Roman  Catholic 
dmrches,  a  stately  modem  town  hall,  a  Hall  of  Fame  {Ruhmes- 


haUe)f  with  statues  of  the  emperors  WnHam  I.  and  Frederick  III., 

a  theatre,  a  (Mcture-gallery,  an  ethnographical  museum,  and  an 

exchange.    "There  are  many  public  monuments,  one  to  Bismarck 

another  to  the  poet  Emil  Riltershaus  (1834-1897),  a  native  of  the 

town,  and  one  commemontive  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 

1870-7  X.    There  are  several  high-grade  public  scho<^,  academies 

of  tedmical  science,  engineering  and  textile  industry,  and  a 

missionary  the<^ogical  seminary.    Barmen  is  one  of  the  most 

important  manufactiAing  centres  of   Germany.    The   ra^ 

devdopment  of  its  commercial  activity  only  dates  from  the 

beginning  of  the  19th  centiiiy.    It  is  Uie  chief  seat  of  ribbon 

weaving  in  Germany,  and  manufactures  thread,  lace,  braids, 

cotton  and  cloth  goods,  carpets,  silks,  machinery,  steel  wares, 

plated  goods  and  buttons,  the  last  industxy  employing  about 

1 5,000  hands.    There  are  numerous  bleaching-fields,  print-fidds 

and  dyeworks  famous  for  their  Turkey-red,  soap  works,  chemical 

works  and  potteries.    There  are  also  extensive  breweries.    Its 

export  trade,  particularly  to  the  Uxuted  States,  is  very  consider* 

able.    The  MUs  lying  S.  of  the  town  are  laid  out  in  pubUc  grotmds. 

Here  are  a  health  resort,  a  tower  commanding  an  extensive  view, 

and  numerous  villas.    Barmen ,  although  mentioned  in  chronides 

in  the  xxth  century,  did  not  attain  dvic  rights  tmtil  x8o8,  when 

it  was  formed  into  a  munidpality  by  the  j^nd-duke  of  Berg. 

See  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  l^ffideney  (1906).  for  a  good  description 
of  the  industrial  aspect. 

BARMOTB  COURT  (also  written  Bekchmote,  Bakohmote, 
Basgemote,  Basiioot),  a  name  applied  to  courts  hdd  in  the 
lead-mining  districts  of  Derbyshire,  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  tihc  customs  peculiar  to  the  industry  and  also  for  the 
settlements  of  any  disputes  which  may  arise  in  connexion  there- 
with. Barmote  courts  are  of  very  andent  origin,  having  been 
In  existence  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  L  Their  jui^diction  extcxub 
both  to  the  crown  lands  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  to  those 
under  individual  ownership,  comprising  seven  dearly  defined 
districts.  Owing  to  the  progress  made  in  modem  mining,  many 
of  the  customs  and  much  of  the  procedure  had  become  obsolete, 
and  their  powers  were  regulated  by  the  High  Peak  Mining 
Customs  and  Mineral  Courts  Act  1851.  An  appeal  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  lies  by  way  of  certiorari. 

BARMOUTH  {Abermaw,  mouth  of  the  Maw,  or  Mawddach,  in 
Cardigan  Bay,  the  only  haven  in  Merionethshire,  North  Wales), 
a  smdl  seaport  on  the  north  of  the  estuary.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  2214.  Hie  ride  to  Dolgelley  (Dolgellau)  is  fine. 
The  parish  church,  Llanaber,  i|  m.  from  BarmouUi,  is  on  a  cliff 
overlooking  the  sea.  Barmouth  is  a  favourite  bathhig  place;  on 
the  Cambrian  railway.  It  is  a  centre  for  coaching  in  summer, 
espedaily  to  and  ^faroug^  the  Vale  of  Llangollen. 

BARNABAS*  in  the  New  Testament,  the  surname,  according 
to  Acts  iv.  36,  given  by  the  apostles  (possibly  in  contrast  to 
Joseph  Barsabbas,  Acts  i.  23)  to  Joseph,  "a  Lcvife,  a  man  of 
Cyprus  by  birth,"  who,  though  like  Paul  not  of  the  Twelve,  came 
like  him  to  rank  as  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  i.Cor.  ix.  6;  see 
Apostle).  The  Greek  rendering  of  this  Seinitic  name  (i^ 
TopaxXi^cci^v)  may  be  translated  "son  of  consolation"  (as  in  the 
A.  v.),  or  "  son  of  exhortation  "  (as  in  the  R.  V.).  But  there  is 
an  initial  difficulty  about  the  Greek  rendering  itsdf,  as  no 
satisfactory  et3rmology  of  Bar-nabas  in  this  sense  has  as  yet  been 
suggested.  The  one  at  present  in  favour  on  the  ground  of  philo- 
logical analogy  (see  Z.N.T.W.,  1906,  p.  91  for  a  fresh  instance), 
viz.  Bar-Nebo,  lacks  intrinsic  fitness  for  a  Jew  and  a  Levite,  and 
of  course  does  not  accord  with  the  statement  in  Acts  itself. 
Hence  it  still  seems  best  to  assume  some  unknown  Aramaic  form 
equivalent  to  rapiirXi^nt,  and  then  to  take  the  latter  in  the 
sense  of  comfort  or  encouragement.  This  rendering,  rather  than 
"  exhortation  "  in  the  sense  of  eloquence,  best  suits  the  usage 
of  Acts,  which  suggests  such  comfort  as  is  given  by  encouraging 
rather  than  rousing  words  (ix.  31,  xi.  23,  xiii.  15,  xv.  31  f.,  cf. 
Luke  ii.  25,  vi.  24).  AH  we  hear  of  Barnabas  points  to  goodness 
of  heart  ("  a  good  man,"  xi.  24)as  his  distinctive  quality,  giving 
fineness  of  perception  (ix.  27.  xi.  25  f.)  and  large  insif^t  into 
essentials  (xi.  23.  f .).  It  was  probably  the  practically  helpful  and 
encouragiiig  form  tlut  his  pft  as  a  "prophet "  took  (Acts  xhi.  }, 
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with  1  Cor.  ]dv.  3).  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  his  first  appear- 
ance is  of  the  generoudy  helpful  kind  described  in  Acts  iv.  36  f. 
Yet  we  must  beware  of  regarding  Barnabas  as  merely  a  fine 
character;  he  plays  too  prominent  a  part  in  the  New  Testament 
for  any  such  limitation.  Thus,  he  next  appears  as  braving  the 
suspicions  which  dogged  the  ex-persecutor  Saul  (Paul) — ^possibly 
an  old  acquaintance  in  Hellenist  circles  at  Jenisalem  (d.  vi.  9, 
UL  39) — and  introducing  him  to  the  older  apostles  (ix.  37).  More 
suggestive  still  of  high  repute  as  a  man  of  insight  and  authority 
is  his  mission  from  the  Jerusalem  Church  to  inspect  and  judge 
of  the  new  departure  in  the  Gospel  at  Antioch,  in  Acts  xL  as. 
This  means  very  much,  thou^  his  modesty  led  him  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  friend  Saul  to  cope  with  the  new  and  expanding  situation 
(25  f.).  After  their  brid  j<Hnt  visit  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem 
(xi.  30,  xiL  25)  we  next  get  a  glimpse  of  Barnabas  as  still  chief 
among  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Antiochene  Church,  and  as 
called  by  the  Spirit,  along  with  Saul,  to  initiate  the  wider 
mission  of  the  Gospel,  outside  Syria  even,  in  regions  beyond 
(xiii.  2,  4).  He  led  the  way  to  his  native  Cyprus;  but  in  the 
crucial  struggle  with  the  ma^cian  Bar-Jesus,  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor  of  the  island  (xiii.  7  ff.),  Saul  seems  to  have  come 
so  decisively  to  the  front,  that  henceforth,  for  the  author  of  Acts 
he  takes  the  lead,  and  Barnabas  appears  as  his  colleague  (see 
xiii.  X3>  "  Paul  and  his  company,"  and  note  the  turning  back  of 
Mark,  the  kinsman  of  Barnabas).  The  fact  that  at  Lystra  the 
natives  stylfd  Barnabas,  Zeys,  and  Paul,  Hennest  ^hile  suggest- 
ing that  Barnabas  was  the  man  of  nobler  mien,  proves  that  Paul 
was  the  chief  speaker  (xiv.  xa);  and  the  notices  in  the  Pauline 
epistles  fully  bear  out  the  view  tha(  "  the  gospd  of  the  Gentiles  ** 
which  they  preached  was  in  conception  Paul's  (Gal.  iL  1-9). 
Indeed,  Bamabas's  vacillation  at  Ajitioch,  as  recorded  in  Gal. 
ii.  XX  fl.  (whether  it  preceded  or  followed  their  mission  in  Acts 
xiii.-xiv.),  shows  that,  while  gifted  with  true  intuitions,  he  was 
not  strong  in  thinking  out  his  position  to  all  its  issues  on  prindple, 
and  that  it  was  here  that  Paul  was  so  immensely  his  superior. 
But  what  Barnabas  did  see  with  full  reasoned  conviction,  he 
was  staunch  in  upholding;  thus  he  upheld  the  general  cause  of 
Gentile  freedom  from  the  obligation  of  circumcision  (as  distinct 
from  perfect  religious  equality  with  Jewish  believers)  at  the 
Jerusalem  conference  (Acts  xv.).  With  this  stand  for  principle, 
however,  his  main  work,  as  a  great  link  in  Uie  transition  of 
the  Gospel  from  its  Jewish  to  its  universal  mission,  reached 
its  climax;  and  Acts  transfers  its  attention  wholly  to  Paul, 
after  explaining  how  their  roads  parted  under  rather  painful 
drcimistanccs  (xv.  37  R.). 

When  Barnabas  sails  away  with  Mark  to  resume  work  in 
Cyprus,  the  mists  of  histoiy  hide  lum  from,  our  sight  Only 
now  and  ag^n  do  we  catch  fugitive  and  increasingly  doubtful 
glimpses  of  him  and  his  work.  We  lean  from  x  Cor.  ix.  6  that 
he  adhered  to  Paul's  principle  of  self-support  in  his  mission  work, 
and  from  Col.  iv.  10  that  his  name  was  well  known  and  respected 
at  Colossae  about  a.d.  60.  Tradition,  which  early  regards  him 
as  one  of  the  seventy  (Clem.  Alex.),  carries  him,  pUusibly  enough, 
to  Alexandria  (CUm,  Horn.  i.  8,  iL  4;  cf.  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  Alexandrine  EpisUc  oj  Barnabas).  But  the  evidence  for  his 
having  visited  Rome  (later  tradition  says  also  Milan)  is  stronger 
because  more  varied  {CUm,  Recog.  i  7,  ci  Horn,  i  7;  the  early 
Aclus  Petri  VercelUnses;  and  the  late  Cypriot  Encomium)^ 
especially  if  we  might  trust  the  Western  ascription  to  him  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  begins  with  Tertullian  (Dt  Pud.  20). 
But  this  may  itself  hie  mere  inference  from  its  self-description 
(xiiL  22),  as  a  "  word  of  exhortation,"  to  the  "  son  of  exhorta- 
tion "  (Acts  iv.  36)  as  its  author.  The  legend  of  his  missionary 
labours  in  Cyprus,  induding  martyxdom  at  Salamis,  is  quite 
late  and  untrustworthy.  I^  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  he  was  probably  no  longer  living  when  Acts  was  written 
{c,  Aj).  75-80). 

His  was  essentially  a  mediating  r&Ie.  He  filled  a  position 
intermediate  between  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity — one 
characteristic  of  Christian  Hellenists  generally.  Hence  he  is 
•poken  of  with  respect  in  the  Qementines;  while  Paul,  as  a 
ladical  in  relation  to  the  Law^  is  discounfenaiured.    II  we  could 


confidently  credit  him  with  the  %u|honhip  of  the  epistle  to  thi^ 
Hebrews,  we  could  conceive  his  theolo^cal  standprnnt  more 
exactly.  But,  in  any  case,  the  Barnabas  of  history  was  a  greater 
man  than  the  Barnabas  of  modern  tradition. 

See  W.  Cunnhigham,  EpistU  ^  Bamabas,  pp.  xlviL-bdL;  O. 
BnmnBbergcr,Der  A posM  Barnabas,  stittLebtn  .  .  .  (Mainz,  1876) ; 
arckrles  s.v.  in  Ency.  Bibtica  and  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  BihU. 

Thb  Epistle  op  Barnabas  is  one  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  end  of  the  Codex  Stnaitiems  ot 
the  4th  century,  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  New  Testament, 
there  stands  an  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas."  Here  it  is  followed  by 
the  Sktpkerd  of  Hermas,  while  in  an  xxth-centnry  MS.,  whidi 
contains  also  the  Didacki,  it  is  ifollowed  by  two  writings  which 
Uiemsdves  form  an  ai4)endix  to  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  This  means  that  it  once  enjoyed  quasi* 
canonical  authority,  a  fact  amply  borne  out  by  what  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  iii.  25)  says  as  to  its  standing  in  the  andent  Church. 
It  was  at  Alexandria  that  its  authority  was  greatest  Clement 
comments  on  it,  as  on  the  canonical  scriptures,  in  his  Hypolyposa; 
Origen  dtes  it  in  the  same  q»rit  as  scripture  (C.  Cdsumf  u  63,  De 
Princ.  m.  a,  4,  7).  Clement,  too,  ascribes  it  to  "  the  apOstle  "  or 
"  the  profit "  Barnabas  (Strom,  ii.  6,  31,  d.  iL  20,  1x6),  with 
explidt  reference  to.  Paul's  fellow-apostle.  Internal  evidence 
makes  this  ascription  impossible,  nor  does  the  epistle  itself  lay 
any  claim  to  such  authorship.  Lightfoot,  indeed,  suggests  that  its 
author  was  "  some  unknown  namesake  "  of  the  famous  Barnabas: 
but  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  it  was  fathered  upon  the  latter 
by  the  Alexandrian  Church,  ready  to  believe  that  so  favourite  a 
writing  was  of  apostolic  origin. 

"  That  Alexandria,  the  place  of  its  earliest  rteeption,  was  also 
the  place  of  its  birth,  is  borne  out  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
style  and  interpretation,  which  is  Alexandrian  throughout" 
(Lightfoot).  The  picture,  too,  which  it  gives  of  the  danger  lest 
the  Christianity  of  its  readers  should  be  unduly  Judaic  in  feding 
and  practice,  suits  well  the  experiences  of  a  writer  living  in 
Alexandria,  where  Judaism  was  immensdy  strong.  Further,  he 
shows  an  "  astonishing  familiarity  with  the  Jewish  rites,"  in  the 
opinion  of  a  modem  Jew  (Kohler  in  the  Jewish  Encycl.)\  so 
much  so,  that  the  latter  agrees  with  another  Jewish  scholar 
in  saying  that  '*  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  a  converted  Jew, 
whose  fanatic  zeal  rendered  him  a  bitter  opponent  of  Judaism 
within  the  Christian  Church."  These  opinions  must  ovemile  the 
view  of  some  Christian  scholars  that  the  writer  often  blunders 
in  Jewish  matters,  the  fact  being  that  his  knowledge  is  derived 
from  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria*  mther  than  Palestine.  But  we 
need  not  therefore  regard  the  author  as  of  Jewish  birth.  It  is 
enough,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  thought  as  a  whole,  to 
regard  him  as  having,  been  in  dose  contact  with  Judaism, 
possibly  as  a  prosdyte.  He  now  uses  his  knowledge  to  warn  his 
readers,  with  intense  passion,  against  all  compromise  between* 
Judaism  and  the  Gospel.  In  this  he  goes  so  fa^  as  to  deny  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  two,  maintaining  with  all  the 
devices  of  an  e*xtravagant  allegorism,  induding  the  Rabbinic 
Cematria  based  on  the  numerical  values  of  letters  (ix.  7  f.),  that 
the  Law  and  Prophecy,  as  meant  by  God,  had  never  been  given 
to  Israel  as  a  people.  Hie  Divine  orades  had  ever  pointed  to 
the  Christian  Covenant,  and  had  been  so  imderstood  by  the  men 
of  God  in  Israd,  whereas  the  apostate  people  had  turned  aside 
to  keep  the  ceremonial  letter  of  the  Law  at  the  instigation  of  an 
evil  angel  (ix.  4).  In  this  way  he  takes  in  succession  the  typical 
Jewish  institutions — Circumcision,  Foods,  Ablutions,  Covenant, 
Sabbath,  Temple— showing  tbeir  spiritual  counterpart  in  the  New 
Peof^  and  its  ordinances,  and  that  the  Cross  was  prefigured 
from  the  first  Such  insight  {gnosis)  into  the  reality  of  the  case 
he  regards  as  the  natural  issue  of  Christian  faith;  and  it  is  his 
nuun  object  to  help  his  readers  to  attain  such  spirituality — the 
more  so  that,  by  similar  insight  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times, 
he  knows  and  can  show  that  the  end  of  the  present  age  is  imminent 
(L  5,  7-iv.).    The  burden  of  his  epistle,  then,  is,  "  Let  us  become 

His  refereiiee  to  die  wide  prevalence  61  drciimeiiKm  beyond 
Israd  (u.  6)  is  perhaps  simply  an  exaggeration,  more  or  le^ 
coofdouii 
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■piriiw),  ■  pcffKt  toDpIa  uBta  G«d  "flv.  tt):udtli*ti]iitaiil;f 
by  UwoRtic  iniighi,  buL  tlso  by  pnclkal  wiHkun  oC  life.  In 
ordu  Lo  eoisrce  tha  monl.  be  pmri  u>  "  anelba  loTt  al  (luiu 
«Bd  iiHtruclion  "  (iviii.  i),ia.  IbeprcCTpUof  the"  Tin)  W»yi," 
dud  in  a  sligblJy  difitnnC  iarai  (nna  that  (bum]  in  Ihe  Bnt 
pan  al  Lhc  Tiackint  tfUu  A  ptalUs.  The  modifiaCioBs,  hoimn, 
arc  lU  in  1  more  ipirilua]  diiectEon,  is  keeping  wilb  the  goiuiiidy 
enasEtic  spirit  Bhich  underlies  ud  petvada  even  the  allefvicil 
ingenuilies  of  the  epistle, 

lu  opening  abons  it  to  have  been  tddreaol  lo  a  Chunk,  v 
latbct  a  gnup  oi  Chunha,  iccently  visitnl  by  the  writei,  nbo, 
while  not  wiiliing  to  mite  ai  aa  lulfaocitalin  **  teacher  "  *a 
■nut  bat  ant  who  has  rome  10  bve  Ibeni  Bi  a  fijend  (i.  S,  cf .  ii.  g), 
yet  belongs  to  the  chua  of  "  teacheis  "  with  a  recognized  iplrilual 
giftCciWu>wi),nfemdU>«.;.iDlbej[»^icte.  Hcevidentlyfedt 
in  I  politlon  to  give  bb  fnofil  with  »atc  daim  to  a  defermdal 
hearing.  Thi*  being  m,  Ibe  epiitk  was  probably  writien,  not 
to  Aleundrii,  but  nthei  by  a  "  teacher  "  of  the  AleundHne 
Church  lo  (ome  body  of  Ch  tistuiBs  in  Lover  Egypt  among  whom 
he  had  recently  been  visiling.    "  '  


of  <| 


s  ion 


epistle,"  at  Otigen  styles  it.  tls  dale  hi 
But  LighlFoot's  reading  of  the  apocalyptic  passage  in  ch.  iv.— 
with  a  slight  oiodification  suggested  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay— ii 
really  conclusive  for  the  rciga  of  Vespasian  (*,D.  70-79).  The 
main  counter-view,  in  favour  of  a  date  about  aj>.  ijo,  can  give 
no  nalunl  account  of  this  pstsnge,  while  It  misconstrues  Ihe 
reference  in  ch.  ivj.  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  temple, 
the  Chhstlto  Church.  Tlius  this  epistle  is  the  earliest  of  Ibe 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  as  such  of  ^lecial  interest.  Its  ccntnl 
■    ■  in  of  Judaism  and  Christianity— of  the  tSd 


■iy  Church 
'  education 


aod  the  New  foinis  of  a  Covei 
•one  abide  the  same — wis  01 


of  the  race  by  gradual  devclopnec 
Mtislactorily. 
LlIKaAIuat-Beridescollrcledcdiiionsoflhe  Apostolic  Falhera. 
'^    "    UMberger.  Der  Apoilrl  Barnabai,  .  ,  .  %.  Air  (Am  btiiiUtIi 
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flrirfCMaini,  itTi,):\.. 
nctioni  in  }.  I>oriild»n. 
ciMlwIIV,  vol.  i..  and  i-  —   —.. 
Juttins  iv  USnyrm:  and  Ushth 
tJimnl  ^  Jtone.  u.  soi-su.    S«  a 
•KtkiB "New  ToUnent. ~ 

CospGL  m  BiKNtBAS, — Wc  read  In  intiqulty.  «.(.  in  the 
.Dtctthim  Cdasii,  of  an  apocryphal  Goipel  of  ^mabas  (see 
A70C(irB*L  LtiEKiTURE),  but  «e  faivc  no  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  There  exists,  however,  in  a  single  MS.  in  Italian  a 
kmgbb  goapcl  with  this  title,  niilten  fiom  a  Mahommedan 
Mandpoint,  but  probably  embodying  materials  parity  Gnostic 
in  chancier  and  origin.  The  Italian  MS.  was  found  by  the 
Deist.  John  Toland,  in  a  private  collection  al  Anuterdam  (see 
fais  Naarntus,  171B);  subsequently  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  finally  was  obtained  with 
Eugene's  library  by  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  It  has  been 
edilcd,wllhinEnglishtran5lation(i907)by(Rcv.)Lonsdileand 
Laura  Ragg,  who  hold  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Chi^stlin 
renegade  to  Mahonnncdanism  about  the  i3th-i6th  century. 
See  also  preliminary  notice  in  the  Jnuntal  0/  ma.  Sludia,  vi, 
4)4  fl.  The  old  view  held  by  Toland  aiid  oihrrs  that  the  Italian 
was  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  is  demonstrably  wiDng.  The 
Aiabic  marginal  no(e9  are  apparently  partly  pious  ejaculations, 
parity  nates  for  the  aid  of  Aiabic  students.  The  work  is  highly 
imiginaiive'  and  often  grotesque,  but  it  if  pervaded  by  an 
unusually  high  ethical  enthuslasn).  Ij.  V.  B.) 

BARHACLB.  a  name  applied'  to  Cnislicea  of  the  division 
Cirrifidia  or  Tkyrtslraca.  Ottglaany,  the  lume  was  given  to 
the  stalked  barnacles  {Upadiiot  of  C.  Damin),  which  allach 
(hemsclvcs  in  great  numbers  to  drift-wood  and  other  objects 
floating  in  the  sea  and  are  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  (ouling 
ol  ships'  bottoms  during  long  voyages.  The  sessile  barnacles 
(Bai*inidat  of  Darwin)  or  "  acorn-shells  "  are  found  in  myriads, 
cucmsling  the  rocks  between  tidc-nurk*  on  all  coasts.    One  of 


the  Bnt  ■Mnnrdlmty  and  penisteBt  myths  of  meiEeva]  nalnnl 
hiMoey,  dating  back  to  the  t Mb  century  al  least,  was  Ihe  cause 
of  iranafeirln^  to  these  oiKanisnis  the  name  of  the  bamack 
or  bemade  goose  (Amifte  trnUa).  Tbtsbrrdisawtnier  visitor 
to  Britain,  and  Its  Arctic  nesting-ptaces  being  then  unknown,  it 
was  fabled  to  originate  within  the  sbell-blie  fruit  of  a  lire  growing 
by  the  sca-iliore.  In  some  variants  of  the  story  tbii  shell  is  said 
kind  of  nuihnwm  on  rotting  dmbet  in  the  sea,  and 
the  genus  Lifas.    Even  after 


.'  of  loolagy  had  repUced  the  fabulous  tales  of 
lieval  writers,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  true  aSinities  ot 
baroades  were  appreciated,  and  they  were  al  £rst  classed 
li  the  MoUusca,  some  of  which  they  dosdy  resemble  in 
;rnal  appeiraDce.  It  was  not  till  Vaughan  Thompsoa 
wmliated,  in  1S30,  tbdr  developniciil  fiam  a  Irce^wlBming 
typically  Crustacean  larva  that  it  came  to  be  ftcogniicd  t  bat, 
'  [ley's  graphic  phrase,  "  a  bamede  may  be  said  to  be  a 
cean  fixed  by  ita  had  and  kicking  the  food  Into  its  mouth 
with  iu  legi."  For  a  syitenaatic  aciount  of  the  barniclea  aid 
tbdr  allie*,  sec  the  artide  THyiostaxCA.  (W.T.Ca-) 

BARHARD,  lady  AMHB  ti75'>->8>5).  author  (rf  the  ballnl 
"  Atild  Kobin  Gray,"  Ibe  eldest  daughiei  of  James  Liodiay, 
5lh  eatl  of  Bikairti,  was  bom  at  Balnrres  House,  Eife,  OB  the 
nth  of  Decerabo  i;je.  She  was  married  in  i7gj  10  Aadiew 
Barnard,  aaoa  of  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  for  whom  she  obtained 
front  HtBiy  Dundai  {rst  Viscount  MetviUe)  an  appofntment 
ai  coIoDlal  secretary  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liutber  the 
Baraarcb  went  in  March  17P7,  Lady  Anne  remaining  at  the  Capa 
until  January  iSoi.  A  lemarkable  isries  of  leiien  uritlen  by 
I^dy  Aime  thence  to  Dandaa,  then  tecretary  for  war  wid  the 
colonies,  was  published  in  igoi  under  the  title  SmiA  A/ricu  a 
CtMiin  Atn.  In  i3«6,  OD  Ihe  reconquest  of  the  Cape  by  th* 
British,  Baraard  was  reaj^wtnied  oolonral  secretary,  but  l4dy 
Anne  did  Dot  accompany  Idm  thiiher,  where  be  died  in  1807. 
Tbt  rest  of  her  life  wai  passed  in  London,  where  she  died  OD IM 
6th  of  May  iSiJ-  "  Auld  Robio  Gray  "  was  written  by  her  la 
1771,  to  BMic  by  the  Rev.  William  Leevea  (i74S-(Ss«],  ai 
he  admitted  in  1813.  It  was  pubUsbed  aunyniously  ia  17183, 
I^dy  AniM  only  acknowledging  the  authuihip  of  Ihe  words 
two  yean  befon  her  death  in  a  letlo  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
wbo  su^cqnmtl/  edited  (t  for  Ibe  Bannatyns  Guh  with  two 


'sic  the  vmolr  by  W.  K.  \^lkias.  tofttber  wkh  the  grigiaal  leit 
i  "  Auld  Robin  Giay."  pieliud  10  .Fcwl  Ajrim  a  Crnlmry  A%t. 
EAftMiRD,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  P0HTE8  (rSoQ-iSSg), 


lassichusetls,  on  the  jlh  ol  May  iSoo-  It 
ccond  on  the  honour  list,  at  Yale.  He  was 
I  Yale,  a  teacher  (iSji-iSji)  in  Ihe  Ameri 
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Peaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  a  teacher  (i43»* 
1838)  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  From  1838  to  1848  he  was  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  from  1848  to  1854  was  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Alabama, 
for  two  years,  also,  filling  the  chair  of  English  literature.  In 
1854  he  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  same  year  he  became  professor  of  maUiematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  of  which 
institution  he  was  chancellor  from  1856  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Qvil  War,  when,  his  sympathies  being  with  the  North,  he 
resigDed  and  went  to  Washington.  There  for  some  time  he  was  in 
chaise  of  the  map  and  chart  department  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Surv^.  la  1864  he  became  the  tenth  prendent  of 
Columlna  College  (now  Columbia  University)  in  New  York  City, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  year  before  his  death,  his  service 
thus  being  longer  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  During 
this  period  the  growth  of  the  college  was  rapid;  new  departments 
were  establish^;  the  elective  system  was  greatly  extended; 
more  adequate  provision  was  made  for  graduate  study  and 
oliginai  researdi,  and  the  enrolment  was  increased  from  about 
1  so  to  more  than  1000  students.  Barnard  strove  to  have  educa- 
tional privileges  extended  by  the.  university  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men,  and  Barnard  College,  for  women  (see  Columbia 
UNiVEtsriY),  established  immediately  after  his  death,  was  named 
in  his  honour.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  April 
1889.  Barnard  was  a  versatile  man,  of  catholic  training,  a 
cUssical  and  &iglish  scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  physicist, 
and  a  chemist,  a  good  public  speaker,  and  a  vigorous  but  some- 
what prolix  writer  on  various  subjects,  his  annual  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Columbia  being  particularly  valuable 
as  discussions  of  educational  problems.  Besides  being  the 
editor-in-chief,  in  1872,  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia^ 
be  published  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  (1830);. an  Analytical 
Grammar  with  Symbolic  Illustration  (1836);  Inters  on  Collegiate 
Government  (1855);  and  Recent  Progress  in  Science  (1869). 

See  John  Fulton's  Memoirs  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  (New  York, 
1896). 

BARNARD,  OBOROB  ORBV  (1863-  ),  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  of  May  1863. 
He  first  studied  at  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  in  18S3-1887 
worked  in  P.  T.  Cavelier's  aUlier  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  Paris 
for  twelve  years,  returning  to  America  in  1896;  and  with  his 
first  exhibit  at  the  Salon  of  1894  he  scored  a  great  success. 
His  principal  works  include,  "The  Boy"  (1885);  "Cain" 
(1886),  later  destroyed;  "  Brotherly  Love,"  sometimes  called 
"  Two  Friends  "  (1887);  the  aHegorical  ♦*  Two  Natures  "  (1894, 
in  the  MetropoHUn  Museum,  New  York  Citv);  **  The  Hewer  " 
(1902,  at  Cairo,  tllinots);  '*  Gfeat  God  Pan  '^  (hi  Central  Park, 
New  York  City);  the ''  Rose  Maiden  ";  the  simple  and  graceful 
"  Maidenhood ";  and  sculptural  decorations  for  tit  new 
Capitol  building  for  the  sute  of  Pennsylvania  at  Hairisburg. 

BARNARD,  HBNRT  (1811-1900),  American  educatiotS^, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  OnrnectlCut,  on  the  24th  of  January  x8iiv 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1830,  and  in  1835  was  admitted  to  the 
Connecticut  bar.  In  1837-1839  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature,  effecting  in  1838  the  passage  of  a  biH, 
framed  and  introduced  by  himself,  which  provided  tor  ''the 
better  sopervisioB  of  the  conunon  schools  '*  and  csUbUshed  a 
board  of  **  oommlHionefB  of  common  schools  "  in  the  itata. 
Of  this  board  he  was  the  aecreury  from  1838  till  its  abolition  in 
X843,  and  during  tMs  time  worked  indefatlgably  to  reorganise 
and  reform  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  thus  earning 
a  natioBal  reputation  as  an  educational  reformer.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Rbodo  Inland  agent  to  examine 
the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  recommended  improvements; 
and  his  work  resulted  In  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system 
two  years  later.  From  1845  to  i&49  be  was  the  first  commissioner 
of  |>ublic  schools  in  the  state,  and  his  administration  was  marked 
bya  decided  step  in  educational  progress.  Returning  to  Con* 
necticut,  he  was,  from  1851  to  1855, "  superintendent  of  common 
schools,"  and  principal  of  the  SUte  Normal  School  at  New 


Britain,  Conn.  From  185^  to  t86o  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  agent  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  normal  school  fund;  in  1866  he  was  president  of  St  lohn's  * 
College,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  and  from  1867  to  1870  le  wns 
the  first  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  and  in  this 
position  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  useful  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  His  chief  service  to  the  cause  of 
education,  however,  was  rendered  as  the  editor,  from  XS55  to 
1881,  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  the  thiity'One 
volumes  of  which  are  a  veritable  encyclopaedia  of  educatioa, 
one  of  the  most  valuaUe  compendiums  of  infonnarion  on  the 
subject  ever  brou^t  together  tluot^  the  agency  of  any  one  man. 
He  also  edited  from  1838  to  1843,  and  again  from  185 1  to  1854, 
the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  and  from  1846  to  1849 
the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instrudion,  He  dCed 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  July  190a  Among  American  - 
educational  reformers,  Barnard  is  entitled  to  rank  next  tO' 
Horace  Mann  <A  Massachusetts. 

See  a  biosranhical  sketch  by  A.  D.  Mayo  in  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mi»sioner  of  Eaucation  for  1896-1897  (Washington,  i898)«  and  VV.  S.  ^ 
Monroe's  Educational  Labours  of  Henry  Barnard  (Syracuse,  1893). 

BARNARD,  JOHN,  English  musician,  was  a  minor  canon  of  ' 
St  Paul's  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    He  was  the  first  to  publish 
a  collection  of  English  cathedral  music.    It  contains  some  of 
the  finest  16th-century  masterpieces,  ranging  from  the  "faux- 
bourdon  "  style  of  Tallis's  Preces  and  Responses  to  the  most  , 
developed  types  of  full  anthem.    The  text,  however,,  is  not . 
trustworthy. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  a  markci-town  in  the  Barnard  Castle 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  17  m.  W.  of 
Darlington  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (iqcj)  4421.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  steep 
left  bank  of  the  Tees.  A  noteworthy  building  in  the  town  is  the 
octagonal  town-hall,  dating  from  1 747.  There  are  a  few  pictur- 
esque old  houses,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Augustinian  convent. 
St  Mary's  Church,  in  a  variety  of  styles  from  Norman  onward, 
contains  some  curious  monuments;  but  the  building  of  chici 
interest  is  the  castle,  which  gives  the  town  its  name,  and  is  the 
principal  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Rokcby.  The  remains  extend 
over  a  ^>ace  of  more  than  six  acres.  A  remariuble  building  known 
as  the  Bowes'  Mansion  and  Museum,  bequeathed  in  1874  to  the 
town  by  a  descendant  of  Sir  George  Bowes,  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  arc 
Egglcstone  Abbey,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Yorkshire  bank 
of  the  river,  Rokcby  Park  on  the  same  bank,  at  the  confluenci; 
of  the  GrctA,  and  the  massive  14th  century  castle  of  Raby  to-  ' 
the  north-cast  The  principal  manufacture  is  shoe-  thread.  The  , 
corn-market  is  important. 

As  part  of  the  lordship  of  Gainford,  Barnard  Castle  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  by  William  Ruf  us  to  Guy  Baliol  Bernard,  son  of 
Guy  Baliol,  who  built  the  castle,  and  called  it  after  himself.  Castle 
Bernard.  To  the  men  of  the  town  which  grew  up  outside  the 
castle  walls  he  gave,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centu^)  9^  ^ 
charter  making  them  burgesses  and  granting  them  the  same 
privileges  as  the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Bernard  Baliol,  son  of  the  above  Bernard. 
Other  confirmation  charters  were  granted  to  the  town  by  Hugh, 
John,  and  Alexander  Baliol.  The  castle  and  lordship  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Baliols  until  John  Baliol*  king  of  Scotland, 
forfeited  them  with  his  other  English  estates  in  1296.  Barnard 
Castle  was  then  seized  by  Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  bein|; 
within  his  palatinate  of  Durham.  Edward  I.,  however,  denied 
the  bishop's  rights  and  granted  the  castle  and  town  to  Guy 
Beauchamp,  eari  of  Warwick,  whose  descendants  continued  to 
hold  them  until  they  passed  to  the  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Anne 
Ncvill  with  Richard  HI.,  then  duke  of  Gloucester.  In  1630 
Barnard  Castle  was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Vape,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  castle  is  said  to  have  been  unroofed  and  dismantled  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built.  Tanning  leather  was 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  town.  In  1614  an  act 
for  "  knights  and  burgesses  to  have  place  in  parliament  for  the 
county  palatine  and  city  of  Durham  and  borough  of  Barnard 
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OBe  of  .the  three  appoiiiU4  to  conduct  them  back  to  Paris.  On 
the  journey  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  mournful  fate  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings.  In  one  of  his  most  powerful  speeches  he  main- 
tained the  inviolability  of  the  king's  person.  His  public  career 
came  to  an  end  with  the  dose  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
he  returned  to  GrenoUc  at  the  beginning  of  1 793.  His  sjrmpathy 
ftnd  relations  with  the  royal  family^  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
a  plan  for  a  counter-revolution,  and  his  desire  to  check  the 
downward  progress  of  the  Revolution,  brought  on  him  su^Mcion 
of  treason.  Denounced  (i 5th  of  August  1792)  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  ten  months  at 
Grenobls,  then  transferred  to  Fort  Barrauz,  and  in  November 
1793  to  Paris.  The  nobility  of  his  character  was  proof  against 
the  assaults  of  suffering.  *'  Better  to  suffer  and  to  die,"  he  said, 
"  than  lose  one  shade  of  my  moral  and  political  character."  On 
the  aSth  of  November  he  appeared  before  the  Revolutionary 
TribunaL  He  was  condemned  on  the  evidence  of  papers  found 
at  the  Tuileries  and  executed  the  next  day,  with  Duport- 
Dutertre. 

Bamave's  (Xaans  paMvmn  were  paUiihed  in  1843  by  B^reager 
(delaDrAme)in4yoIs.  Set¥,A.Auard,LesOrakursderassemBUe 
CQUSiUmnte  (Paris,  1882). 

BARNBT,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1838-1896),  English  musical  composer 
and  conductor,  son  of  Thomas  Bamoy,  an  organist,  was  born 
at  York  on  the  12th  of  August  1838.  He  was  a  chorister  at 
York  minster  from  the  age  of  seven,  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  under  Cipriani  Potter  and  Charles  Lucas,  and 
was  appointed  in  1862  organist  of  St  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
London,  where  he  raised  the  services  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
He  was  conductor  of "  Barnby's  Choir  "  from  1864,  and  in  187 1 
was  appointed,  in  succession  to  Gounod,  conductor  of  the  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1875  he  was 
precentor  and  director  of  music  at  Eton,  and  in  1892  became 
principal  of  the  Giiildhall  School  of  Music,  receiving  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  July  of  that  year.  His  works  include  an 
oratorio  Rebekahf^Ps.  xcviu^  many  serWces  and  anthems,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  hymn-tunes  (published  in  1897  in  one 
volume),  as  well  as  some  part-songs  (among  them  the  popular 
"  Sweet  and  Low  "),  and  some  pieces  for  the  organ.  As  a  con- 
ductor he  possessed  the  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the 
typical  noith-countryman;  if  he  was  wanting  in  the  higher  kind 
of  imagination  or  ideality,  he  infused  into  those  who  sang  under 
him  something  of  his  own  rectitude  and  precision.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  love  for  Gounod's  sacred  music 
among  the  less  educated  part  of  the  London  public,  although  he 
displayed  little  practical  sympathy  with  opera.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  organized  a  remarkable  concert  performance  of  Parsifal 
at  the  ^bert  Hall  in  London  in  1884.  He  conducted  the  Cardiff 
Festivals  of  1892  and  1895.  .  He  died  in  London  on  the  28th  of 
January  1896,  and  after  a  special  service  in  St  Paul's  cathedral 
was  buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery. 

BARNES.  ALBERT  (1798-1870),  American  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  New  York,  on  the  t st  of  December  1 798.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.Y.,  in  1820,  and  at 
(he  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1823,  was  ordained  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  by  the  presbytery  of  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1825,  and  was  the  pastor  successively  of  the 
Presbyterian  CThurch  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey  (1825-1830) 
and  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadclphia(i83a-!867). 
He  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  New  School  branch  of  the 
Presbyterians,  to  which  he  adhered  on  the  division. of  the  de- 
nomination in  1837;  he  had  been  tried  (but  not  convicted)  for 
heresy  in  1^6,  the  charge  being  particularly  against  the  views 
expressed  by  him  in  Notes  on  Romans  (1835)  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  original  sin  and  the  atonement;  the  bitter- 
ness stirred  up  by  this  trial  contributed  towards  widening  the 
breach  between  the  conservative  and  the  progressive  elements 
in  the  church.  He  ixras  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his  reputation 
rests  chiefly  on  his  expository  works,  which  are  said  to  have  had 
a  larger  circulation  both  in  Europe  and  America  than  any  others 
of  their  class.    Of  the  wetl-khown  Soles  on  the  New  TestameiU 


it  is  said  that  more  than  a  mSUion  volimef  had  been  iaued  by 
1870.  The  Notes  on  Job»  the  Ftekns,  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  found 
scarcely  less  acceptance.  Displaying  no  original  critical  powei. 
their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  thcj  bring  in  a  popular 
(but  not  ailways  accurate)  form  the  results  of  the  criticism  of 
others  within  the  reach  of  general  readers.  Barnes  was  the  author 
of  seven*  1  other  works  of  a  practical  and  devotional  kin^  and 
a  collection  of  hia  Theological  Workf  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1875.  •  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  a4th  of  December 
1870. 

BARNES,  BARNABB  (1569  ^-1609),  English  poet,  fourth  son 
of  Dr  Richard  Barnes,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire, 
perhaps  at  Ston^rave,  a  living  of  his  father's,  in  1568  or  1569. 
In  1586  he  was  entered  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where 
Giovanni  Florio  was  his  servitor,  and  in  1591  went  to  France 
with  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  then  serving  against  the  prince 
of  Parma.  On  his  return  he  published  Parthenophil  and  Par^ 
theHophe,  SonneUeSf  MadrigtUst  Elegies  and  Odes  (ent.  on 
Stationers'  Register  1593),  dedicated  to  his  "  dearest  friend," 
William  Percy,  who  contributed  a  sonnet  to  the  eulogies  prefixed 
to  a  later  work,  Offices,  Parthenophil  was  possibly  printed  for 
private  circulation,  and  the  copy  in  the  duke  of  Devon^re's 
library  is  believed  to  be' unique.  Barnes  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  contemporary  French  sonneteers,  to  whom  he  is 
largely  indebted,  and  he  borrows  his  title,  apparently,  from  a 
Neapohtan  writer  of  Latin  verse,  Hieronymus  Angerianus. 
It  is  possible  to  outline  a  story  from  this  scries  of  love  lyrics, 
but  the  incidents  are  slight,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  other  Eliza- 
bcthan  sonnet-cycles,  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatize  as  to  what 
is  the  expression  of  a  real  personal^  experience,  and  what  is 
intellectual  exercise  in  imitation  of  Petrarch.  Parthenophil 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  freshness  and  beauty,  although 
its  elaborate  conceits  are  sometimes  over-ingenious  and  strained. 
Barnes  took  the  part  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  even  experimented 
in  classical  metres.  This  partisanship  is  suffident  to  account 
for  the  abuse  of  Thomas  Nashe,  who  accused  him,  apparently 
on  no  proof  at  all,  of  stealing  a  nobleman's  chain  at  Windsor, 
and  of  other  things.  Barnes's  second  work,  A  Divine  Centurie 
of  Spirituall  SonnetlSj  appeared  in  1595.  He  also  wrote  two 
plays: —  The  Divil's  Charter  (1607),  a  tragedy  dealing  with  the 
Ufe  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  which  was  played  before  the  king; 
and  The  Battle  of  Evesham  (or  Hexham),  of  which  the  MS.,  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  is  lost.  In  1606  he  dedicated 
to  King  James  Offices  enabling  privat  Persons  for  the  speciall 
serviu  of  all  good  Princes  and  Policies,  a  prose  treatise  containing, 
among  other  things,  descriptions  of  (^een  Elizabeth  and  of  the 

earl  of  Essex.  Barnes  was  buried  at  Durham  in  December  1600* 
His  Parthenophil  and  Spirituall  Sonnetts  were  edited  by  Dr  A.  B 
Grosart  in  a  limited  issue  in  1875;  Parthenophil  was  included  by 
Prof.  E.  Ari)er  In  vol.  v.  oi  An  Bn^ish  Camer;  see  alto  the  new 
editbn  of  Am  English  Gamer  (Elisabethan  Sonnets,  eu.  S.  Lee.  190^, 
pp.  Ixxv.  et  seq.).  Professor  E.  Dowden  comributed  a  sympathetic 
criticism  of  Barnes  to  The  Academy  of  Sept.  2.  1876. 

BARNES,  SIR  EDWARD'  (1776-1838),  British  soldier,  entered 
the  47th  regiment  in  1792,  and  quickly  rose  to  field  rank.  He 
was  promoted  Ueu tenant-colonel  in  1807,  and  colonel  in  18 10, 
and  two  years  later  went  to  the  Peninsula  to  serve  on  Wellington's 
staff.  His  services  in  this  capacity  gained  him  further  promotion, 
and  as  a  major-general  he  led  a  brigade  at  Vittoria  and  in  the 
Pyrenean  battles.  He  had  the  cross  and  three  clasps  for  his 
Peninsula  service.  As  adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  181 5  and  was  wounded  at  Waterloo.  Already  a  R.C.B^ 
he  now  received  the  Austrian  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the 
Russian  order  of  St  Anne.  In  1819  began  his  connexion  with 
Ceylon,  of  which  island  he  was  governor  from  1824  to  183 1. 
He  directed  the  construction  of  the  great  military  road  between 
Colombo  and  Kandy,  and  of  many  other  Unes  of  communication, 
made  the  first  census  of  the  population,  and  introduced  coffee 
cultivation  on  the  West  Indian  system  (1824).  In  183 1  he 
received  the  G.C.B.,  and  from  1831  to  1853  he  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  with  the  local  rank  of  general.  On  his  return 
home,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  seat,  he 
became  M.P.  for  Sudbury  in  1837,  but  he  died  in  the  foUowiof 
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9tix,    Six  Edward  Bamca'  portrait  waa  painted,  for  CeyloQ»  by 
Jiolm  Wood,  and  a  memorial  statue  waa  erected  in  Colombo. 

BABNES,  JOSHUA  (1654-1712),  English  scholar,  was  bom 
In  London  on  the  loth  of  January  1654.  «  Educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  in  169$ 
chosen  regius  professor  of  Greek,  a  language  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  utmost  facility.  One  of  his  fint  pubUcationa 
was  entitled  Gerania;  a  New  Discovery  vf  a  IMUe  Sort  of  People, 
oncienUy  discoursed  of,  coiled  Pygmies  (1675),  a  whimsical  sketch 
to  which  Swift's  Voyage  to  Lillipui  possibly  owes  something. 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  History  of  thai  Most  Victorious 
Monarch  Edward  III,  (1688),  in  which  he  introduces  long  and 
elaborate  speeches  into  the  narrative;  editions  of  Euripides  U694) 
and  of  Homer  (xyxx),  also  one  of  Anacreon  (1705)  which  contains 
titles  of  Greek  verses  of  his  own  which  he  hoped  to  publish.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  August  17x2,  at  Hemingford,  near  St  Ives, 
Hunts. 

BARNES,  ROBERT  ^  (X495-X540),  English  reformer  and 
martyr,  bom  about  1495,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  prior  of  the  convent  of  Austin 
Friars,  and  graduated  D.D.  in  1523.  He  was  apparently  one  of 
tfie  Cambridge  men  who  were  wont  to  gather  at  the  White 
Horse  Tavern  for  Bible-reading  and  theological  discussion  early 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  x6th  century.  In  1 5  26,  he  was  brought 
before  the  vice-chancellor  fov'preaching  a  heterodox  sermon, 
iand  was  subsequently  examined  by  Wolscy  and  four  other 
bishops.  He  was  condenmed  to  abjure  or  be  burnt;  and 
preferring  the  former  alternative,  was  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prison  and  afterwards  to  the  Austin  Friars  in  London.  He 
escaped  thence  to  Antwerp  in  1528,  and  also  visited  Wittenberg) 
where  he  made  Luther's  acquaintance.  He  also  came  across 
Stephen  Vaughan,  an  agent  of  Thomas  Cromwell  and  an  advanced 
reformer,  who  recommended  him  to  Cromwell:  "  Look  well," 
he  wrote,  "  upon  Dr  Barnes'  book.  It  is  such  a  piece  of  work 
as  I  have  ikot  yet  seen  any  like  it  I  think  he  shall  seal  it  with 
his  bk>od  "  {Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  v.  593),  In 
'x53x  Barnes  returned  to  England,  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
intermediaries  between  the  English  government  and  Lutheran 
Germany.  In  1535  he  waa  sent  to  Germany,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Lutheran  divines  to  approve  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  four  years  later  he  waa  employed  in 
negotiations  connected  with  Anne  of  Cleves's  marriage.  The 
po^  was  Cromwell'a,  but  Henry  VIII.  had  already  in  1538 
refused  to  adopt  Lutheran  theology,  and  thesUtute  of  Six  Articles 
(1539)1  followed  by  the  king's  disgust  with  Anne  of  Cleves  (i  540), 
Iwouc^t  the  agents  of  that  policy  to  ruin.  An  attack  upon 
Bishop  Gardiner  by  Barnes  in  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross  was 
the  signal  for  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  ProtesUnt  and 
ioactionary  parties  in  Henry's  council,  which  raged  during 
the  spring  of  x $40.  Barnes  was  forced  to  apologize  and  recant; 
and  Gardiner  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  at  St  Paul's  Cross 
to  counteract  Barnes'  invective.  But  a  mont^  or  so  later 
jCromwell  waa  made  earl  of  Essex,  Gardiner's  friend.  Bishop 
Sampson,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Barnes  reverted  to 
Lntheranism.  It  was  a  dehisive  victory.-  In  July,  Cromwell 
was  attainted,  Aiine  of  Cleves  was  di^^iiced  and  Barnes  was 
burnt  (30th  July  X540).  <  He  also  had  an  act  of  atuinder  passed 
against  him,  a  somewhat  novel  distinction  for  a  heretic,  which 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  Henry- VIII.  employed  secular 
laadMaery  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  regarded  heresy  as  an 
ofieaoeagUnst  the  Btale  rather  than  against  the  church.  Barnes 
was  one  of  six  executed  on  the  same  day;  two,  William  Jeromsi 
and  Thomas  Gerrard,  were,  like  himself,  burnt  for  heresy  under 
the  Six  Articles;  three,  Thomas  Abel,  Richard  Fetherstoae 
and  Edward  Powell,  were  hanged  for  treason  in  denying  the 
ff»yal  supremacy.  Both  Lutherans  and  Catholics  on  the  con- 
liaent  wcreshodeed.  Luther  published  Bancs'  confession  with 
a  preface  of  his  own  as  Behumtm*  des  Glaubens  (1540),  which 
k  included  in  Wakh's  edition  of  Luther's  Werhe  jad.  i84. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  F//f.  vols.  W.-xv.  passim; 
Wriothedey't  Chronkle:  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments^  ed.  G.  Town- 
Mod;  BuriMfe's  Hist.  ^theRrf.,wL  Pooock:  Diaoa's  Hist,  ef  thi 


Church;  Gairdner'8  Church  in  the  XVIth  Qmimy;  Pollard's 
Henry  Vill.  and  Cranmer;  Herzog-Hauck,  Pealencyhlopsdie, 
3rd  ed.  (A.  F.  P.) 

BARNES,  THOM At  (X785-X84X),  British  journalist,  was  bora 
about  X785.  Educated  at  Christ's  Ho^tal  and  Pembroke 
Collie,  Cambridge,  he  came  to  London  and  soon  joined  the 
famous  literary  ckde  of  which  Hunt,  Lamb  and  HazUtt  were 
prominent  members.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Dr  Stoddart  ia 
x8i7  he  was  appointe'il  editor  of  The  Times,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Delane.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  gave  expression  to  a  very  widely-held  opinion  when 
he  described  him  as  "  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country.^ 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1841. 

BARNES,  WILUAM  (i8oo-x88at),  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  was 
born  on  the  22nd  of  Febnury  iSoo,  at  Rushay,  near  Pentrid^e 
in  Dorset,  the  son  of  John  Barnes  and  Grace  Scott,  of  the  farmer 
class.  He  was  a  delicate  child,  in  direct  contrast  to  a  strong  race 
of  forebears,  and  inherited  from  his  mother  a  refined,  retiring 
disposition  and  a  love  for  books.  He  went  to  school  at  Siurminster 
Newton,  where  he  was  considered  the  clever  boy  of  the  school; 
and  when  a  solicitor  named  Dashwood  applied  to  the  master  for 
a  quick-witted  boy  to  join  him  as  pupil,  Barnes  was  selected  for 
the  post.  He  worked  with  the  village  parson  in  his  spare  boun 
at  cliassics  and  studied  music  under  the  organist.  In  1 8x8  he  left 
Stunninster  for  the  office  of  one  Coombs  at  Dorchester,  where 
he  continued  his  evening  education  with  another  kindly  ckrgy^ 
maiL  He  also  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving, 
and  with  the  money  he  received  for  a  series  of  blocks  for  a  work 
called  Walks  about  Dorchester,  he  printed  and  published  his  first 
bookfOrra,  a  Lapland  Tale,  in.  1S2  2,  In  the  same  year  be  became 
engaged  to  Juh'a  Miles,  the  daughter  of  an  txds/t  oflker.  In  1823 
he  took  a  school  at  Mere  in  Wiltshire,  and  four  years  later  nuuricd 
and  settled  in  Chantry  House,  a  fine  old  Tudor  mansion  in  that 
town.  The  school  grew  in  numbers,  and  Barnes  occupied  all  hie 
spare  Ume  in  assiduous  study,  reading  during  these  years 
authors  so  diverse  in  character  as  Herodotus,  Sallust,  Ovid, 
Petrarch,  Buflon  and  Bums.  He  also  began  to  write'  poetry, 
and  printed  many  of  his  verses  in  the  Dorset  County  Ckromde, 
His  chief  studies*  however,  were  philological;  and  in  1829  he 
published  An  Etymological  Glossary  of  En^h  Words  of  Foreign 
Derivation.  In  1 83  2  a  strolling  company  of  actors  visited  Mere, 
and  Barnes  wrote  a  farce,  The  Honest  Thief,  which  they  produced, 
and  a  comedy  which  was  played  at  Wincanton.  Barnes  also 
wrote  a  number  of  educational  books,  such  as  Elements  of 
Perspective,  Outlines  of  Geography,  and  in  1833  first  began  his 
poems  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect,  among  them  the  two  eck)gues 
"  The  'LotmeaU  "  and  '*  A  Bit  o'Sly  Coorten,"  in  the  pagesof  the 
local  paper.  In  Xi83S  he  left  Mere,  and  returned  to  Dorchester, 
where  he  started  another  school,  removing  in  1837  into  larger 
quartern.  In  1844  he  published  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the 
Dorset  Dialect  Three  years  ktter  Barnes  took  holy  orders,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  cure  of  Whitcombe,  3  m.  from  Dor- 
chester. He  had  been  for  some  years  upon  the  books  of  St  John's 
CoQtgie,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1850.  He 
resigned  Whitcombe  in  1852,  finding  the  work  too  hard  in 
connexion  with  his  mastership;  and  in  June  of  that  year  he 
sustained  a  severe  bereavement  by  the  dnth  of  ha  wife.  Con- 
ttnuing  his  studies  in  the  science  of  ktnguage,  he  published  his 
Philological  Grantmae  in  1854,  drawing  examples  from  more  tha^ 
sixty  languages. :  For  the  copyright  of  this  erudite  work  be 
received  £$.  The  second  series  of  dialect  poems,  Hwomdy 
Rkywus,  appeared  in  X859  (and  ed.  1863).  Hwomdy  Rhymes 
GODtained  some  of  his  best-known  pieces,  land  in  the  year  of  its 
publication  he  first  began  to  give  readings  from  his  works.  As 
their  reputation  grew  he  travelled  all  over  the  country,  delighting 
burge  audiences  with  his  quaint  humour  and  natural  pathos. 
In  1861  he  was  awarded  a  dvil  list  pension  of  £70  a  year,  and  in 
the  next  year  published  Tnr,  the  most  striking  of  his  philological 
studies,  in  which  the  Tcatonic  roots  in  the  English  laiq;uage  are 
discussed.  Barnes  had  4  horror  of  Latin  forms  in  En^b,  and 
would  have  substituted  English  compounds  for  many  Latitt 
forma  in  conion  uie._In  186a  be  broke  up  liis  school,  and. 
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removed  to  the  Rctory  of  Winterbome  Came,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  his  old  friend,  Captain  Seymour  Dawson  Darner. 
Here  he  worked  continuously  at  verse  and  prose,  contributing 
largely  to  iht  magazines.  A  new  series  of  Poetns  of  Rural  Life 
in  the  Dorset  Dialect  appeared  in  t862,  and  he  was  persuaded  in 
1^68  to  publish  a  series  of  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  Common  Bn^ish, 
which  was  less  successful  than  his  dialect  poems.  These  hitter 
were  collected  into  a  single  vohime  in  1879,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October  1886  Barnes  died  at  Winterbome  Came.  His  poetry 
fs  essentially  English  in  character;  no  other  writer  has  given 
quite  so  mmple  and  sincere  a  picture  of  the  homely  life  and  labour 
of  rural  England.  His  work  is  full  of  humour  and  the  clean, 
manly  joy  of  life;  and  its  rusticity  is  singularly  allied  to  a  literary 
lense  and  to  high  technical  finish.  He  is  indeed  the  Victorian 
Theocritus;  and,  as  En^^ish  country  life  is  slowly  swept  away 
before  the  advance  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  he  will  be 
more  and  more  read  for  his  warm-hearted  and  fragrant  record  of 
rustic  love  and  piety.  IHs  original  and  suggestive  books  on  the 
English  languf.ge,  which  are  valuable  in  spite  of  their  eccen- 
tricities, include: — Se  Gef'ylsla:  an  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus  (1849); 
>4  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  (1864):  yfn  Outline 
of  English  Speech-Craft  (1878);  and  A  Glossary  of  the  Dorset 
Dialect  (Dorchester,  1886). 

^  The  Life  of  WiUum  Barnes,  Poet  and  PhUtOogiit  (1887),  by 
his  daughter,  Lucy  E.  Baxter,  who  is  known  as  a  writer  on  arc  by 
Che  pseudonym  of  Leader  Scott;  and  a  notice  by  Thomas  Hardy 
in  the  Athenaeum  (16th  of  October  1886). 

BARVBT,  a  residential  district  in  the  mid  or  St  Albans  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Uertfoodshire,  England;  10  m.  N.  of  London, 
served  by  the  Boaia  line  and  branches  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  The  three  chief  divisionsare  as  follows:—(i)  CmpvlNC 
or  High  Baknbt,  a  market  town  and  urban  district  (Bamet), 
pop.  (igot)  7S76.  The  second  eintbet  designates  its  position 
on  a  hill,  but  the  first  is  given  it  from  the  market  granted  to  the 
abbots  of  St  Albans  to  be  kept  there,  by  Henry  II.  Near  the 
town,  roond  a  point  marked  by  an  obelisk,  was  fought  in  1471  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
which  the  earl  of  Warwick  fell  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated.  The  town  is  on  the  Great  North  Road,  on  which  it  was 
formeriy  an  important  coaching  station.  A  Urge  annual  horse 
and  cattle  fair  is  held,  (a)  East  BMtNrr,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Chipping 
Pttnwt;  tea  an  andant  parish  drarch  retaining  Norman  portions, 
though  enlarged  in  nodem  times.  Pop.  of  East  Bamet  Valley 
tirban  district,  10,094.  (5)  Nfcw  Basnet  lies  x  m.  £.  by  S.  from 
Chipfling  Bamet. 

FusKN  Baknkt,  in  the  Enfield  parliamentary  division  of 
Middlesex,  lies  3  m.  S.  of  Chipping  Bamet.  Pop.  of  urban 
district,  11,566.  The  prefix  recaOs  the  former  k>rdship  of  the 
manor  possessed  by  the  iriary  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerken>- 
well,  Umdon.  Friera  Bamet  adjoins  Ffnchley  on  the  Dorth 
and  Whetstone  on  the  south,  the  whole  district  being  residentiri. 

BARMBIT,  JOHN  (i  803-1 890),  English  musical  composer,  son 
of  a  Prussian  named  Bemhard  Beer,  who  changed  his  name  on 
settling  in  Engiind  as  a  jeweller,  was  bom  at  Bedford,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  sang  on  the  Lyceum  stage  in  London.  His  good 
voice  led  to  his  being  given  a  musical  ediicatibn,  and  he  soon 
began  writing  songs  and  lighter  pieces  for  the  stage.  In  1834  he 
published  a  collection  of  Lyrical  Jllustratisns  of  the  Modern  PotU. 
His  Motmtain  Sylph'-^Xh.  idnch  his  oaroe  is  chiefly  connected^ 
recdved  a  warm  wdcoaae  when  produced  at  the  Lyceum  on 
August  S5,  1834,  as  the  first  modem  English  operai  and  it  wu 
followed  by  another  opera  Pair  Rosamund  in  1^37,  and  by 
Farinelli  in  1 839.  He  hid  a  large  connexion  as  a  slngingHBaster 
s  t  Cheltenham,  and  published  SyaUms  and  Sinpng-mostefs  (1843) 
and  School  for  ihe  Voice  (1844).  Hedied  on  the  x6th  of  April  189a 

His  nephew,  Jolor  Fxancos  Bakmstc  (s837-^  ),  son  of  JohD** 
brother,  Joseph  Alfred,  also  a.  professor  of  music,  carrttd  on  tlie 
tradiiiotis  of  the  family  as  a  compiserand  teacher.  HeobtalnM 
a  queen's  scholarsUp  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio^  and 
developed  into  an  accomplished  pianist,  visitfng  Germany  to 
study  in  i8s7  and  playiuf  at  a  GewandlUMs  ooacert  at  Ldpaig 
ihit86o.    UecameintonotitieasacolBpoecrwatbhiBBvmiilioiiy 


!n  A  tthior  (1864),  and  feRowed  ^lis  with  a  number  ot  compost* 
tions  for  orchestra,  striiji^  or  pianoforte.  His  cantata  TH^ 
Ancient  Mariner  was  brought  out  at  Birmingham  in  1867,  and 
another,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  in  18^0,  both  with  great  success. 
In  1873  bis  most  important  work,  the  oratorio  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  was  written,  and  in  1876  produced  at  Hereford.  Many 
other  cantatas,  pianoforte  pieces,  &c.  were  composed  by  him, 
and  successfully  broughf  out;  and  he  took  an  active  part  as  a 
professor  in  the  work  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Royat 
College  of  Music.  

BARNBTT,  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  (1844*       )>  English  dcrgy- 
man  and  sodal  reformer,  was  born  at  Bristol  on  the  8th  of 
February  1844,  the  son  of  Frands  Augustus  Bamett,  an  ironf 
manufacturer.  After  leaving  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  18664 
he  visited  the  United  States.    Next  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  St  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  and  took  priest's  ordei$ 
in  z868.  In  1872  he  became  vicar  of  St  Judc's,  Commercial  Street; 
Whitcchapel,  and  In  the  next  year  married  Henrietta  Octavia 
Rowland,  who   had   been  a  co-worker   with    Mfes    Octavia 
Htll  and  was  no  less  ardent  a  philanthropist  than  her  husband, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Bamett  worked  hard  for  the  poor  of  their  parish, 
opening  evening  schools  for  adults,  providing  them  with  music 
and  reasonable  entertainment,  and  serving  on  the  board  o( 
guardians  and  on  the  managing  committees  of  schoob.    Mt 
Bamett  did  much  to  discourage  outdoor  relief,  as  tending  to  the 
pauperization  of  the  neighbourhood.    At  the  same  time  the 
conditions  of  indoor  relief  were  improved,  and  the  various 
charities  were  co-ordinated,  by  co-operation  with  the  Charity 
O^anization  Sodety  and  the  parish  board. of  guardians.    Ttf 
187  s  Arnold  Toynbee  paid  a  visit,  the  first  of  mahy,  to  White- 
chapel,  and  Mr  Bamett,  who  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Oxford, 
formed  in  1877  a  small  committee,  over  which  he  presided  himself, 
to  consider  the  organisation  of  university  extension  In  London' 
his  chief  assistants  beibg  Leonard  Montcfiore,  a  young  Oxford 
man,  and  Frederick  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  vefltrm  binders' 
trade  union.    The  committee  recdved  influential  support,  and 
in  October  four  courses  of  lectures,  one  by  Dr  S.  R.  Gardiner  on 
English  history,  were  given  in  Whitcchapel.    The  Bamctts  were 
also  assodated  with  the  buflding  of  model  dwelKilgs,  wHh  the 
establishment  of  the  chlMren's  country  holiday  ftmd  and  the 
annual  loan  exhibitions  of  fine  art  at  die  Whitechapd  galldry. 
In  1884  an  artide  by  Mr  Bamett  in  the  Hinttecnth  Century 
discussed  the  question  of  university  settlements.    This  resulted 
!n  July  in  the  formation  of  the  University  Setdements  Associa- 
tion, and  when  Toynbee  HaH  was  bttilt  shortly  afterwards  Mr 
Bamett  became  its  warden.    He  was  a  select  preacher  at  Oxf or<l 
in  1895-1S97,  and  at  Cambridge  iii  1906;  he  recdved  a  canoni^ 
in  Bristol  cathedral  in  1893,  but  retained  his  wardensfaip  of 
Toyi^bee  Hall,  while  reliiiquishing  the  living  of  St  Jude^s.    In 
June  1906  he  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  at  W;6stinfinster,  and 
when  in  December  he  resigned  the  wardenship  of  Tbynbee  HaM 
the  podtion  of  president  was  created  so  that  he  might  retain  hii 
connexion  with  the  Institution.    Among  Canon  Bamett^  work^ 
is  Praaicable  SociaKsm  (1888,  and  ed.  1894),  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  wife. 

BARHPfBtD*  QICHAIID  (1574-1637),  English  poet,  wwhortt 
at  Notbury,  Staffordshire,  and  baptised  on  the'i3th^f  June  is74> 
His  obscure  though  dose  relationship  with  Shakespeare  has  long 
made  him  hiteresting  to  students  and  has  attrat ted  of  late  yearn 
further  attention  from  the  drcumstanA  that  important  dis* 
ofrveries  regarding  his  lifie  have  been  made.  Until  recently 
notlnng  w^tever  was  known  about  the  facts  ol  Barafield% 
eareer,  whose  Very  enstence  had  been  doubted.  It  was,  howe  vtirt 
discorvered  by  the  late  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  that  the  poet  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Bamfield  (or  Bamefidd)  and  Maria  Skrymsher,  Ms 
wife,  whowere married  In  April  1 57 ».  They  reskled  la  the  parWi 
6f  Norbnry,  In  Staffordshhv,  on  the  borders  of  Salop)  whet«  iht 
poet  was  baptised  on  the  r3th  of  June  1 1^4.  The  mother  dlei 
in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  eariy  in  1581,  and  her  unmarried 
sister,  Elisabeth  Skrymsher,  seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  children*  In  November  1 589  Bamfield  matriai>> 
lated  at  Btasenose  College,  Osfotd,  and  took  his  do^ree  im 
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Flebmury  1593.  He  '*  performed  the  eteiidse  fdr  hislxfiiter'e 
gown,"  btit  seems  to  have  left  the  ikaiimsity  Abruptly,  without 
proceeding  to  the  M.A.  It  Is  conjectured  that  he  came  up  to 
London  in  1595,  and  became  acquainted  with  Watson,  Dni^^on, 
and  perbaps^with  "Spenser.  The  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had 
occurred  while  Barnfield  woo  still  a  school-boy,  but  it  setos  to 
have  strongly  affected  his  imagination  and  to  have  inq>ired 
some  of  his  earliest  verses.  In  November  f  594,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  Barnfield  published  anonymously  his  first  work,  The 
A^ecfionate  Shepherd^  dedicated  with,  familiar  devotion,  to 
Pen  elope.  Lady  Rich.  This  was  a  sort  of  flond  romance,  m  two 
books  of  six-line  stanza,  in  the  manner  of  I,x>dge  and  Shakespeare, 
dealing  at  large  with  "  the  complaint  of  Daphnis  for  the  Love  of 
Ganymede.''  As  the  author  expressly  admitted  later,  it  was  an 
expansion  or  paraphrase  of  Virgil*s  second  edoigue — 

"Furraosum  pastor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin.*' 
TTiis  poem  of  Barniield's  was  the  most  extraordinary  specimen 
hitherto  produced  in  England  of  the  licence  introduced  from  Italy 
at  the  Renaissance.  Although  the  poem  was  successful,  it  did  not 
pass  without  censure  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Into  the 
conventional  outlines  of  The  AJ'ectionate ^hcpherd  theyoungpoci 
has  poured  all  his  fancy,  all  his  epithets,  and  all  h^  coloured 
touches  of  nature.  If  we  are  not  repelled  by  the  absurd  subject, 
we  have  to  admit  that  none  of  the  immediate  imitators  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  has  equalled  the  juvenile  Barnfield  in  the  picturcsque- 
ncsa  of  his  "  fine  ruff-footed  doves/'  his  "  speckled  flower  callM 
sops-ln-wtne,"  or  his  desire  "  by  the  bright  glimmering  of  the 
starry  light,  to  catch  the  long-bill'd  woodcock."  Two  months 
li^r,  in  January  1595,  Barnfield  published  his  second  volume, 
Cynthia^  wUh  certain  Sonnets,  and  this  time  signed  the  preface, 
which  was  dedicatod,  in  terms  which  impiy  dose. personal  rela- 
tions, to  William  Stanley,  the  new  earl  of  Derby.  Thisisabookof 
e^streme  interest;  it  exemplifies  the  earliest  study  both  of  Spenser 
and  Shakespcatle.  "  Cynthia  "  itself,  a  pane^^c  on  O^een 
Elizabeth,  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  df  which  it  is 
probaUy  thrf-earKest  example  extant  outside  The  Faerie  Queene. 
Tliis  is  foflo^'cd  by  a  sequence  of  twenty  sonnets,  which  have  the 
extraordinary  interest  that,  while  preceding  the  publication  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  by  fourteen  years,  they  are  doser  to  them 
in  manner  than  are  any  others  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  They 
celebrate,  with  extravagant  ardout,  the  charms  of  a  young  man 
^ose  initials  seem  to  have  berti  J.  V.  or  J.  V.,  and  of  whom 
nothing  else  seems  known.  These  sonnets,  which  preceded  even 
the  A  inoretli  of  Spenser,  arc  of  unusual  merit  as  poetry,  and  would 
rank  as  high  in  quality  as  in  date  of  publication  if  didr  subject- 
matter  'were  not  so  preposterous.  They  show  the  influence  of 
Drayton's  Idea,  which  had  appeared  a  few  months  before;  in  that 
collection  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  nad  appeared  amatoiy 
sonnets  addressed  to  a  yoi(ng  man.  If  editors  would  courageously 
alter  the  gender  of  the  pronouns,  several  of  Bamfidd's  glowing 
sonnets  might  take  thdr  place  at  once  in  omr  anthologies.  Before 
the  publication  of  his  volume,  however,  he  had  rppented  of  his 
heresies,  and  had  become  enamoured  of  a  ''lass''  named  Eliza 
(or  Elizabeth),  whom  he  cdebrates  with  effusion  in  an  "  Ode." 
This  is  probably  the  lady  whom  he  presently  married,  and  as  we 
find  him  a  grandfather  in  1626  it  is  unlikdy  that  the  wedding  was 
long  delayed.  In  x  598  Barnfield  published  his  third  volume,  The 
Bncomion  of  Lady  Peeunia,  a  poem  in  praise  of  money,  followed 
by  a  sort  of  continuation,  in  the  same  six-line  stanza,  called  '\The 
Complaint  of  Poetry  for  the  Death  of  Liberality."  In  this  volume 
there  is  already  a  dedine  in  poetic  quality.  But  an  appendix  of 
"  Poems  in  diverse  Humouis  "  to  this  volume  of  1598  presents 
some  very  interesting  features.  Here  appears  what  seems  to  be 
the  absolutely  earliest  praise  of  Shakespeare  in  a  piece  entitled 
"A  Remembrance  of  some  English  Po^ts,"  in  wnidi  the  still 
unrecognized  author  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is  celebrated  by  the  side 
of  Spenser,  Danid  and  Drayton.  Here  also  are  the  sonnet,  "  If 
Music  and  sweetPoetry  agree,"  and  the  beautiful  ode  beginning 
"  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,"  wluch  were  until  recently  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  himself.  In  the  next  year,  1599,  The  Passionate 
PUgrim  was  published,  with  the  words  "  By  W.  Shakespeare  "  on 
tlue  title-page.   It  was  long  supposed  (hax  this  attribution  was 


conrect,  butSamfidd  daifaed  one^f  the  two  pieces  just  mentioiiedt 
not  ohiy  in  1598,  bnt  again  in  ido;.  It  is  certain  that  both  are  his^ 
and  possibly  other  things  in  The  Passionate  PUgrim  also;  Simke- 
speare^s  shave  in  the  twenty  poems  of  that  miscellany  bdng 
cfoubtless  confined  to  the  five  short  pieces  which  have  been 
definitely  identified  as  his.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
the  sonnet  beginning  "  Sweet  Cytherea  "  has  unmistakably  the 
stamp  of  Bamfield,  and  is  probably  a  gloss  on  the  fh^t  rapturous 
perusal  of  Vmns  and  Adonis)  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  '**  Scarce 
had  the  sun,''  Which  is  aut  Barnfield,  ma  diabotus.  One  or  two 
other  contributions  to  The  Pasnonate  PUgrim  may  beconjectured, 
with  less  confidenco,  td  bc$  BamfieM's.  It  has  been  stated  (hat 
the  poet  was  nowstudyntg  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  for  this  the 
writer  is  unable  to  discover  the  authority,  except  that  several 
members  of^hat  sodety  are  mentioned  In  the  course  of  the  v<^mo 
of  1598.  In  all  probability  Barnfield  now  married  and  withdrew 
to  his  estate  of  Dorlestone  (or  Darif^ton),  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
a  house  romantically  situated  on  the  river  Trent,  where  he  hence-' 
forth  resided  as  a  country  gentleman.  In  1605  he  reprinted  his 
Lady  Peeunia,  and  this  was  his  latest  appearance  as  a  man  of 
letters.  His  son  Robert  Bamfidd  atMl  his  cousin  Elinor  Skrymsher 
were  his  executors  when  his  will  was  proved  at  Lichfield;  his- 
wife,  therefore,  doubtless  predeceased  him.  Bamfidd  died  at 
Dorlestone  Hall^  and  was  buried  in  the  nei^bouring  parish^ 
church  of  St  Michad's,  Stone,  on  the  6th  of  March  ifii;.  The 
labours  of  Dr  Grosart  and  of  Professor  Arber  have  thrown  much- 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  BamfiehPs  career.  He  has  takenof 
late  years  a  far  more  prominent  place  than  ever  bdore  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  remarkable 
merit  of  his  graceful,  melodious  andlugfaly-coloured  verse,  which 
was  practically  unknown  until  it  was  privately  printed  in  i87(i 
(ed.  Grosart,  Roxburghe  Qub),  and  at  length  given  to  the  publii," 
in  1883  (ed.  Arbdr,  English  Scholars'  Library).  It  is  also  due  to 
the  mysterious  personal  relation  of  Bamfidd  to  Shakespeare,  a' 
relation  not  easy  to  prove  in  detail,  as  it  is  built  up  on  a  great* 
variety  of  small  indications.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that 
Bamfidd  warrnly  admired  Shakespeare,  whose  earliest  imitator 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been,  and  that  between  1 595  and  r6oo  the 
younger  pK)Ct  was  so  close  to  the  elder  that  the  compositions  of  the 
former  could  be  confused  with  those  of  the  latter.  Bamfidd  dfied, 
as  a  poet,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  dis- 
played a  talent  which,  if  he  had  pursned  it,  might  have  placed 
him  very  high  among  the  English  poets.  As  it  is,  he  will  always 
interest  a  certain  number  of  readers  as  being,  in  his  languid 
•Ttalianate"  way,  a  sort  of  ineffectual  Mcleager  in  the  rich 

Elizabethan  anthology. 

i^esideethe  editions  already  dted,  7%e  Affectionate  Shef^erd  was 
edited  by  Mr  J.  O.  HalUwdl.PhiHipf»  for  the  Percy  Sodety  (JEaHy 
Bnglish  Poetry,  vol.  xxO :  The  Encomion  of  Pecunia  and  some  other 
poems  by  J.  fios«'dl  (Roxburghe  Club,  1816) ;  and  by  J.  P.  Collier 
in  Illustrations  of  Old  English  Literature  (voL  i.,  1866).      (E.G.) 

BARNIlf,  the  name  of  a  district  between  the  Spree,  Uie  Oder 
and  the  Havel,  which  was  added  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
during  the  13th  century.  In  the  15th  century  it  was  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  Bamim,  and  these  names  are  now  home  by  two 
chrdes  {Kreise)  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

BARNIlf,  the  name  of  thirteen  dukes  who  mied  over  various 
divisions  of  the  duchy  of  Ppmerania.  The  following  are  the  most 
important: —  _ 

Barnim  I.  (c.  "1209-1 278),  called  the  Good,  was  the  son  of 
Bogislaus  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania-Stettin,  and  succeeded  to  this 
duchy  on  his  father's  death  in  1220.  After  he  became  of  age  he 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  extemal  enemies,  and  in  r  250 
was  compelled  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  Having  in  1264  united  the  whole  of  Pomerania 
under  \as  rule,  Barnim  devoted  his  energies  to  improving  its 
internal  condition.  He  introduced  German  settlers  and  customs 
into  the  duchy,  founded  many  towns,  and  was  extrcmdy  generous 
towards  ecdesiastical  founchitions.  He  died  on  the  x^th  or  14th 
of  November  1278. 

Baknih  in.  {c.  1303-1368),  caQed  the  Great,  was  the  son  of 
Otto  I.,  duke  of  Pomerania-Stettin,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defence  and  government  of  the  duchy  before  his  father's ' 
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•fid  tuvoty-four  chief  burgesses.  James  L,  by  «  cfauter  dsted 
1610,  inareaied  the  number  of  chief  burgesses  to  twenty-ive  and 
fantknted  a  recorder,  a  derk  of  the  market,  justices  of  the  peace 
and  other  officers.  Thisckarter«asconfirmedini6ii  and  1689, 
and  hdd  force  until  the  Municipal  Corpontiens  Act  of  1835, 
which  established  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councfllors.  The 
borough  sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  1295,  and  so  con* 
tinned  to  do  untO  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  of  1885,  when 
the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county.  Barnstaple 
was  once  famous  for  its  woollen  trade,  now  enttrdy  declined,  and 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  an  important  naval  port, 
with  an  extensive  shilling  trade.  That  this  pro^>erity  was  not 
altogether  uninterrupited  is  testified  by  the  fact  that»  at  the  time 
Of  th^  Armada,  the  mayor  pleaded  inability  to  contribute  three 
ships,  on  account  of  injuries  to  trade  consequent  on  the  war  with 
Spain.  Tlie  Friday  market  and  the  annual  four  days'  fair  la 
September  are  hdd  by  immemorial  prescription. 

See  J.  B.  Gribble,  Mtmorialt  of  BanutapU  (Barnstaple,  1830). 

EARMUM.  PHIVBA8  TAYLOR  (1810-1891),  American  show- 
man, was  born  in  Bethel,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  July  t8io^ 
his  father  being  an  inn*  aind  store-keeper.  Bamum  first  started 
as  a  store-keeper,  and  was  also  concerned  in  the  lottery  mania 
then  prevailiag  in  the  United  States.  After  failing  in  business, 
he  started  in  1829  a  weekly  paper,  The  Herald  ^  Freei^m^  in 
DanbuTjr;  after  several  libel  suits  and  a  prosecution  wMch 
restdted  in  imprisonment,  he  moved  to  New  Yoric  in  1834, 
and  in  1835  began  his  career  as  a  showman,  ii4th  his  pur^ 
chase  and  exploitation  of  a  coloured  woman,  Joyce  Heth, 
leputed  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  (Seprge  ^Vksl^ngton,  and  to 
be  over  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  old.  With  tMs  woman  and 
a  small  company  he  made  well-advertised  and  successful  toj^s 
in  America  rill  1839,  though  Joyce  Heth  died  in  1836,  When  her 
age  was  proved  to  be  not  more  than  seventy.  After  a  period  of 
failure,  he  purchased  Scudder's  American  Museum,  New  York, 
in  1841 ;  to  this  he  added  considerably,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  shows  in  the  United  States.  He  made  a  special  hit 
by  the  exhibition,  in  1849,  of  Charles  Stratton,  the  celebrated 
^  Oneral  Tom  Thumb  "  (see  Dwasv).  In  1844  Bamum  toured 
with  the  dwarf  in  England.  A  remarkable  instance  of  Us 
enterprise  was  the  engagement  of  Jenny  lind  to  sing  in  America 
at  $rooo  a  night  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  all  expenses 
bdng  paid  by  the  mfre^enmr.  Tbetourb^sanini85o>  Bamum 
retired  from  the  show  business  in  1855,  but  had  to  settle  wfth  his 
creditors  in  1857,  and  began  his  oM  career  agttn  as  showman  and 
BBOseum  proprietor.  In  187 1  he  established  the  **  Greatttt  Show 
en-  Earth,"  a  travelling  anialga2iiati<m  of  drcus,  menagerie  and 
masfflm  of  "  freaks,**  &c  This  show,  incorporated  in  the  name 
of  *'  Bamum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,"  and  later  as  *"  Bamum 
U  Bailey's"  toured  all  over  the  world.  In  1907  the  buuness 
was  sold  to  Ringiing  Brothers.  Bamum  wrote  several  books, 
fn/ebiZATktUimbugi^jlkeW0rld{\2A^),Slim%^(tnd  Triumphs 
(1869),  and  his  AiOobiograpky  (1854,  and  later  editions).  He 
died  on  the  ytfa  of  April  1891. 

BAROCGHIO  (or  Baxozzi),  GIAOOWK  called  Da  VionOla 
(1907-1573),  Italian  architect,  was  bom  at  Vignola  in  the 
Modanese  territory  on  the  xst  of  October  1507.  His  eariy  work 
was  conducted  at  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Asslsi  and*  Perugia,  until 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  as  papal  axthftect  under  Pope  Julius 
in.  In  1564  he  succeeded  Michelangelo  as  the  architect  of 
St  Pettt's,  and  exectited  various  portions  of  that  fabric,  besides 
a  variety  of  works  in  Rome.  The  design^  for  the  Escorial  were 
also  supplied  by  him.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on 
Ihe  Pke  Orders  of  Arehitethtre  (Rome,  r563),  and  another  work 
<m  Practical  Perspective  (Rome,  x  583).  To  his  extensive  acquire- 
ments and  exquisite  taste  were  superadded  an  amenity  of 
mannen  and  a  noble  generosity  that  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  Rome  on  the  7th  of 
July  1573.  He  was  an  eminent  upholder  of  the  dassic  st3rle  at 
a  period  when  the  style  known  as  baroque  was  comipting  the 
architecture  of  Italy.  The  term  baroque  owes  its  origin  to  tbe 
Spanish  word  harrueco  ox  berrueco^  an  imperfectly  round  peari, 
^lad  b  not  derived  from  the  architect  Barocduo,  whose  name  so 


modi  leseiiibks  it.  Yet  h  is  auious  that  it  was  nmch  used 
to  describe  a  debased  form  of  architecture  encouraged  by  the 
Jesuits  whose  church  m  Rome  was  built  by  Barocduo. 

BAROCCI  (or  BAKOcao),  FIDBRIOO  (1538-1613),  Italian 
painter,  was  bora  at  Urbino,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  inspired 
Um.  In  his  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  painted 
in  fresco  and  was  warmly  commended  by  Michelangelo.  He 
then  returned  to  Urbino,  whei«,  with  the  exception  of  some 
short  visits  to  Rome,  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  paintmgs  of  religious  subjects,  in  the 
style  of  whldi  he  to  some  extent  imitated  Correggio.  His  own 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  according  to  Lansi  {Hist,  of 
Painting)  carried  their  master's  peculiarities  to  excess.  Barocd 
also  etched  from  bis  own  designs  a  few  prints,  which  are  highly 
finished,  and  executed  with  great  softness  and  delicacy. 

BAMDA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Gujarat  province 
of  Bombay,  but  in  direct  relations  with  the  governor-general. 
It  consists  of  four  isolated  divisions,  each  of  which  is  interiaced 
in  the  most  intricate  fashion  with  British  territory  or  with  other 
native  states.  Three  of  these  divisions — Kadi,  Baroda  and 
Nausarl— Are  in  Gujarat  proper;  the  fourth,  Amreli  with 
Okhamandal,  is  in  the  peniioida  of  Kathiawar.  The  total  area 
covers  8099  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,952,692, 
diowing  a  decrease  of  19  %  in  the  decade,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  x  i  %  in  the  preceding  decade.  This  decrease  was  due 
partly  to  the  famines  of  i896-r897  and  1900-1901,  partly  to 
the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever  which  accompanied  them, 
and  partly  to  the  plague  which  attacked  the  state  in  as  great 
measure  as  the  surrounding  presidency. 

The  princes  of  Baroda  were  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  which  in  the  18th  century  spread  devasta- 
tion and  terror  over  India.  About  1721  one  Pilaji  gaekwar 
carved  a  fertile  sBce  of  territory  out  of  Gujarat,  and  afterwards 
recdved  the  title  ot  **  Leader  of  the  Royal  Troops  "  from  the 
peshwa.  During  the  last  thirty-two  jrears  of  the  century  the 
house  fell  a  prey  to  one  of  those  bitter  and  unappeasable  family 
feuds  whidi  are  the  min  of  great  Indian  families.  In  x8oo  the 
inheritance  descended  to  a  prince  feeble  in  body  and  almost 
fcfiotic  in  im'nd.  Briti^  troops  were  sent  in  ddence  of  the 
Hereditary  ruler  against  all  claimants;  a  treaty  was  s^ned  in 
t8o2,  by  which  his  independence  of  the  peshwa  and  his  de- 
pendence on  British  government  were  secured.  Three  years 
later  these  and  various  other-  engagements  were  consolidated 
into  a  systematic  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  Baroda 
territory,  imder  a  prince  with  a  revenue  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  sterUng,  perfectly  independent  in  all  internal  matters, 
but  practically  kept  on  his  throne  by  subsidiary  British  troops. 
For  some  time  the  history  of  the  gaekwars  was  very  much  the 
iame  as  that  of  most  territorial  houses  in  India:  an  occasional 
able  minister,  more  rarely  an  able  prince;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  long  dreary  Gst  of  incompetent  heads,  venal  advisers  and 
taskmasters  oppressive  to  the  people.  At  last  a  fierce  family 
feud  came  to  a  dimax.  In  X873  an  En^h  committee  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  to  investigate  various  complaints  of  oppression 
against  the  gaekwar,  Malhar  Rao,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  the  throne  after  bdng  for  a  long  time  kept  in  prison  by  his 
brother,  the  former  gaekwar.  No  real  reform  resulted,  and 
in  r874  an  attempt  at  poisoning  the  British  resident  led  to  the 
gaekwar  bdng  formally  accused  of  the  crime  and  tried  by  a 
mixed  commistion#  The  result  of  the  trial  (1875)  was  a  failure 
to  obtain  a  unanimous  verdict  on  the  charge  of  poisoning;  the 
viceroy.  Lord  Northbrook,  however,  dedded  to  depose  Malhar 
Rao  on  the  ground  of  gross  misgovemment,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  and  predecessor,  Rhande  Rao,  being  permitted  to  adopt 
an  hdr  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  family. 
This  hen-,  by  name  Sayaji  Rao,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years  in 
the  humble  home  of  a  Deccani  cultivator,  was  educated  by 
an  English  tutor,  the  administration  being  meanwhile  placed  for 
eight  years  under  the  charge  of  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  formerly 
diwan  of  Travancore,.  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened 
of  Indian  sutesmea.  The  result  was  a  conspicuous  success. 
The  gaekwar  showed  hmuelf  a  modd  prince,  and  his  territories 
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t>ecMile  88  lieU  fovntied  sad  prospeioii*  8S  8  Briltah  district 
He  iep€8tficUiy  visited  Europe  in  oompaiiy  with  his  wife.  la 
1887  the  qoeen-empreaB  confeired  upon  him  8t  Windsor  the 
insignia  of  O.C.S.I.,  and  in  1892  upon  his  wife  the  Imperial  older 
«f  the  aown  of  India* 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  state  is  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
•In  1901  the  state  currency  of  Babashai  rupees  was  withdrawn* 
and  the  British  rupee  was  introduced.  The  regular  military 
force  oonsista  of  a  field  battery,  with  several  regiments  of  cayaUy 
and  battalions  of  infantry.  In  addition,  thae  is  an  irregular 
force  of  horse  and  foot.  Compulsory  education  has  been  carried 
on  experimentally  since.  1893  in  the  Amreli  division  with  apparent 
success,  the  compulsory  age  being  7  to  12  for  boys  and  7  to  10 
for  girls.  Special  measures  are  also  adopted  for  the  education 
of  low  c^tes  and  aboriginal  tribes.  There  is  a  female  training 
college  under  a  Christian  lady  superintendent.  The  Kala  Bhavan, 
or  technical  school,  has  departments  for  drawing,  carpentry, 
dyeing,  weaving  and  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  state  museum 
under  a  European  director,  and  a  state  library.  Portions  of 
the  state  arc  crossed  by  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  and  the 
Rajputana  railways.  In  addition,  the  state  has  constructed 
three  railways  of  its  own,  on  three  difierent  gauges.  Other 
railways  are  in  contemplation.    The  state  possesses  a  cotton  milL 

The  dty  of  Baroda  is  situated  on  the  river  Viswamitri,  a' 
station  on  the  Bombay  &  Baroda  railway,  145  m.  N.  of  Bombay 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  103,790.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  city 
has  been  changed  by  thie  construction  of  handsome  public 
buildings,  the  laying-out  of  parks  and  the  widening  of  the  streets. 
An  excellent  water-supi^y  is  provided  from  the  Ajwa  kke. 
The  cantonments,  garrisoned  by  a  native  infantry  regiment, 
are  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  have  a  population  of  4000. 
The  dty  contains  a  college  ^ond  many  schools.  The  chief 
hospitals  are  called  after  the  countess  of  Du£[erin,  Sayaji  Rao 
and  Jamnabai,  the  widow  of  Khande  Rao. 

Soc  Baroda  dueUeeft  1908. 

BAROMETER  (from  Gr.  fi&poSf  pressure,  and  /tIrpoF, 
measure),  an  instrument  by  which  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  measured.  The  ordinary  or  mercurial  barometer 
consists  of  a  tube  about  36  in.  long,  hermetically  closed  at  the 
upper  end  and  containing  mercury.  In  the  "  dslem  barometer  " 
the  tube  is  placed  with  its  open  end  in  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  the 
atmos[^>cric  pressure  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  the  heights 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the  cistern.  In  the  "  siphon 
barometer  "  the  dstern  is  dispensed  with,  the  tube  being  bent 
round  upon  itself  at  its  lower  end;  the  reading  is  taken  of  the 
difference  in  the  levels  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  limbs.  The 
"  aneroid  "  barometer  (from  the  Gr.  a-  privative,  and  tntf^t 
wet)  employs  no  liquid,  but  depends  upon  the  changes  in  volume 
experienced  by  an  exhausted  metallic  chamber  under  varying 
pressures.  "  Baroscopes "  simply  indicate  variations  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  without  supplying  quantitative  data. 
"  Barographs  '*  are  barometers  which  automatically  record  any 
variations  in  pressure. 

Philosophers  prior  to  Galileo  had  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
action  of  a  suction  pump  by  postulating  a  prindple  that "  Nature 
lliljm,i-  abhorred  a  vacuum."  When  Galileo  observed  that  a 
common  suction  pump  could  not  raise  water  to  a  greater 
height  than  about  32  ft.  he  considered  that  the  **  abhorrence  " 
was  limited  to  32  ft.,  and  commended  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  hii  pupil  Evangelista  TorricelU.  Torricelli  perceived  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  observed  phenomenon  if  only  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight,  and  the  pressure  which 
it  exerted  was  equal  to  that  of  a  32-fL  column  of  water.  He 
proved  this  to  be  the  correct  explanation  by  reasoning  as 
follows:— If  the  atmosphere  supports  32  feet  of  water,  then  it 
should  also  support  a  column  of  about  2)  ft.  of  mercury,  for  this 
liquid  is  about  13I  times  heavier  than  water.  This  he  proved  in 
the  following  manner.  He  selected  a  glass  tube  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  long,  and  hermetically  sealed  one 
of  its  ends;  he  then  filled  it  with  mercury  and,  applying  his 
finger  to  the  open  end,  inverted  it  in  a  basin  containing  mercury.  I 
The  mercury  instantly  sank  to  nearly  30  in.  above  the  surface  I 


of  the  mtrcliry  in  the  basin,  leaving  ia  the  top  of  the  tube  on 
apparent  vacuum,  which  is  now  called  the  Torricellian  9aamm; 
thb  experiment  is  sometimes  known  aa  the  TorriUUitm  txptrimtwi. 
Torricelli's  views  rapidly  gained  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  certain  philosophers.  ValtiaUe  confirmation  was 
afforded  by  the  variation  of  the  barometric  cdumn  at  diSeno^ 
elevations.  Ren6  Descartes  and  Blaise  Pascal  predicted  a  fall 
in  the  height  when  the  barometer  was  carried  to  the  top  of  8 
mountain^since,  the  pressure  of  the  atmoqthere  bdagdimiffiiabedt 
it  necessarily  followed  that  the  column  of  meroiry  sustained 
by  the  atmosf^ere  would  be  diminished  also.  This  wis 
experimentally  observed  by  Pascal's  brother-in-law,  Florin 
P^rier  (1605-1672),  who  measured  the  height  of  the  mercuiy 
column  at  various  altitudes  on  the  Puy  de  D6nie.  Pasod 
himself  tried  the  experiment  at  several  towers  in  Paris, — Notes 
Dame,  St  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  ^.  The  results  of  his 
researches  were  embodied  in  his  treatises  De  VSquUihre  d*i 
liquairs  and  De  la  pesanteur  de  la  masse  d*air,  vAAch  wen  written 
before  1651,  but  were  not  published  till  1663  after  his  death. 
CorroboratkNtwasolsoaffordedbyMarinMerseimeandChristiasB 
Huygens.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
height  of  the  column  varied  at  the  same  place,  aikd  that  a  rise 
or  fall  was  aoGompanied  by  meteorological  chsngrs.  The 
instrument  thus  came  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  pcKficting  the 
weather^  and  it  was  frequently  known  as  the  weatker^gfoss.  The 
relation  of  the  barometric  pressure  to  the  weather  is  mentioned  by 
Robert  Boyle,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  ezceedingfy 
diflkult  to  draw  any  correct  conclusions.  Edmund  HsUey, 
Leibaits,  Jean  Andr6  Deluc  (1727-1817)  and  many  others 
investigated  this  subject,  giving  rules  for  pre(ficting  the  weather 
and  attempting  explanations  for  the  (^nomena.  Snce  the 
height  of  the  barooMtric  C(rfumn  varies  with  the  elevatton  of  the 
station  at  which  it  is  observed,  it  follows  that  observations  of  the 
barometer  afford  a  means  for  measuring  altitudes.  The  early 
experiments  of  Pascal  were  devd<^>ed  by  Edmund  Halley, 
Edme  Mariotte,  J.  Cassini,  D.  Bemotdli,  and  more  especially  by 
Deluc  in  his  Reclurchessur  Us  modiJUations  de  Valmes^ikre  (177  2), 
which  contains  a  full  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  barometer 
and  its  applications^  Mmre  highly  mathematical  investigations 
have  been  given  1^  Laplace,  and  also  by  Richard  Rflhhnsnn 
(BarometrUchen  Hdbenntessung.,  Leipzig,  1870).  The  modem 
aspects  of  the  reUtion  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
weather  and  altitudes  are  treated  in  the  article  Sf  eteosology. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  which  the  variation  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  could  be  magnified,  and  so  moro 
exact  measurements  taken.  It  is  not  posafl>le  to  enumefate 
in  this  artide  the  many  devices  which  have  been  pr(^>osed;  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Charles  Hutton's  Maikematical  and 
Philosophical  Dictionary  (1815),  William  Ellis's  paper  on  the 
history  of  the  barometer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Bayoi 
Meteorological  Society,  vol.  xii,  (1886),  and  E.  Gerland  and 
F.  TraumUller's  GesckickU  der  physikalischen  ExperimaUierknnsi 
(1899).  Descartes  suggested  a  method  which  Huygens  put  Inu^ 
practice.  The  barometer  tube  was  expanded  into  a  cylindrical 
vessd  at  the  top,  and  into  this  chamber  a  fine  tube  partly  filled 
with  water  was  inserted.  A  sUght  motion  of  the  mercury 
occasioned  a  larger  displacement  of  the  water,  and  hence  the 
chai\ges  in  the  barometric  pressure  were  more  readily  detected 
and  estimated.  B ut  the  instrument  failed  as  all  water-barometers 
do^  for  the  gases  dissolved  in  the  water  coupled  with  its  high 
vapour  tension  destroy  its  efficacy.  The  substitution  of  metli^ 
salicylate  for  the  water  has  been  attended  with  success.  Its 
low  vapour  tension  (Sir  William  Ramsay  and  Sydney  Young 
give  no  value  below  70°  C),  its  low  spedfic  gravity  (x*i8  at  zo* 
C.),  its  freedom  from  viscosity,  have  contributed  to  its  successful 
use.  In  the  form  patented  by  C  O.  Bartrum  it  is  claimed  that 
readings  to  -ooi  of  an  inch  of  mercurv  can  be  taken  without 
the  use  of  a  vernier. 

The  diagonal  barometer,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  indined  to  the  lower  part,  was  suggested  by  Bernardo 
Ramazrini  (1633-17x4),  and  also  by  Sir  Samuel  Moriand  (or 
Moreland).    Tnis  form  has  many  defecu,  and  even  when  tbe 
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ube  is  bent  tAffoi^  45*  the  readiagu  ace  only  locraased  m  th^ 
ntio  of  7  to  5«  The  wheel  barometer  of  Dr  R.  Hooke,  aid  the 
steel-yard  baiometer,  endeavour  to  magnify  the  osciUalion  of  the 
mercury  column  by  means  of  a  float  resting  on  the  surface  of  the 
meccury  in  the  cisteni;  the  motion  of  the  float  due  to  any 
akeration  In  the  level  of  the  mercury  being  rendered  apparei^t 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  wheel  or  stccl-yard.  The 
pendant  batbmeter  of  G.  Amootons,  invented  in  2695,  cpn> 
fiists  of  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is  hang  vertically  with  the 
wide  end  downwards  and  closed  in  at  the  upper  end.  The  tube 
conCainft  mercury  which  a4justs  itself  in  the  tube  so  that  the 
leagth  of  the  column  bahmoes  the  atmospheric  pressure.  •  The 
I  stability  of  this  instrument  is  obvious,  for  any.  jar  would  cause 
the  mercury  to  leave  the  tube. 

The  Siphon  Barofneter  (fig.  i)  consists  of  a  tube  bent  in  the 
fonn  of  a  siphon,  and  is  of  the  same  diameter  throughout.  A 
gmdnated  sode  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  and 
the  height  of  the  barometer  iaascertained  by  taking  the  difference 
of  the  readings  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  respectively.    This 
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instrument  may  also  be  read  by 
bringing  the  zero-point  of  the  gradu- 
ated scale  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  lower  limb  by  means  of  a 
screw,  and  reading  off  the  height  at 
once  from  the  surface  of  the  upper 
limb.  This  barometer  requires  no 
correction  for  errors  of  capillarity  or 
capacity.  Since,  however,  impurities 
are  ccmtracted  by  the  mercury  in  the 
lower  b'mb,  which  is  usually  in  open 
contact  with  the  air«  the  satlsfac- 

U  tory  working  of  the  instrument  comes 

soon  to  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  Cisttm  Barometer 
^m  ^^  in  its  essential  and  simplest  form. 
^Si  Mc  This  barometer  is  subject  to  two 
HBMH'  kinds  of  error,  the  ooe  arising  from 
^^^^P  capillarity,  and  the  other  from  dhanges 
in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  cis- 
tern as  the  mercury  rises  and  falls 
in  the  tube,  the  latter  being  tech- 
nically called  the  tmor  of  capacity.  If 
a  glass  tube  of  small  bore  be  plunged  int»  a  vessel  containing 
mercury,  it  wUI  be  observed  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tnbe  is  not  in  the  line  of  that  of  the  meroiiy  in  the  vessel,  but 
somewhat  below  it,  and  that  the  sniface  is  convex.  ThtfeapUlary 
d^rcssion  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
In  standard  barometers,  the  tube  is  about  an  iBch  in  diameter, 
and  the  error  due  to  capillarity  is  less  than 'ooi  of  an  inch.  Since 
capillarity  depresses  the  height  of  the  eohunn,  cistern  barometers 
require  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  observed  height,  in  order 
to  give  the  true  pressure,  the  amount  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

The  error  of  capacttj  arises  in  this  way.  The  height  of  the 
barometer  is  the  petpendicular  distanoe  between  the  surface  of 
IheiMrcury  in  the  dstem  and  the  upper  surfsice  of  the  n^rcunal 
oohimtt.  Ndw,  when  the  barometer  falls  from  30  to  ag  inchesi  an 
inch  of  mercury  must  flow  out  of  the  tube  and  pass  into  the 
dstem,  tlius  raising  the  dstem  level;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  barometer  riaes,  meiairy  must  flow  out  of  the  cisteni 
into  the  tube,  thus  lowcrhig  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
dstem.  Smce  the  scales  of  barometers  are  Usually  ei^raved  on 
their  brass  cases,  whidi  are  fixed  (and,  consequently,  the  zero* 
point  from  which  the  scale  is  graduated  Is  also  fixed),  it  follows 
that,  from  the  incessant  changes  in  the  level  of  the  dstern,  the 
readngs  would  be  sometimes  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low, 
if  no  provlaion  were  made  againat  this  source  of  error. 

A  simple  way  of  correcting  the  error  of  capacity  is— to  ascertain 
(i)  the  neutral  point  of  the  instnunent,  or  that  height  at  which 
the  aero  of  the  scale  is  exactly  at  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
dstem,  and  (2)  the  rate  of  error  as  the  barometer  rises  or  falls 
•bova  this  point,  and  then  apply  a  correction  propartional  to- 


this  rate.  The  instrument  in  which  the  error  of  capadty  is 
satisfactorily  (indeed,,  entire^)  got  rid  of  is  Poriin's  Barometer* 
Fig.  3  shows  how  this  is  effected.  The  upper  part  -^^ 
of  the  cistern  is  formed  of  a  glass  cylinder,  through  tjjimJijn. 
which  the  levd  of  the  merciory  may  be  seen.  The 
bottom  is  made  like  a  bag,  of  flexible  leather,  against  which  a 
screw  works.  At  the  tc^  of  the  Interior  of  the  dstem  is  a 
small  piece  of  ivory^  the  point  of  which  coincides  with  the  zero 
hof  the  scale.  By  means  of  the  screw,  which  acts  on  the  flexible 
cistern  bottom,  the  level  of  the  mercury  can 
be  raised  or  depressed  so  as  to  bring  the  ivory 
point  exactly  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cistera.  In  some  barometers  the  cistern  is 
fixed,  and  the  ivory  point  is  brought  to  the 
levd  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  by  raising 
or  depressing  the  scale. 

In  constructing  the  best  barometers  three 
materials  are  employed,  viz.: — (1)  brass,  for 
the  case,  on  which  the  scale  is  engraved;    (a) 
glass,  for  the  tube  containing  the  mercury; 
and  (3)  the  mercury  itself.    It  is  evident  that 
if  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  and 
brass  were  the  same,  the  height  of  the  mer« 
cury  as  indicated  by  the  brass  scale  would  be 
the  truo  height  of  the  mercurial  column.    But 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  coeflkient  of  eaq>ansion 
for  mercury  being  considerably  greater  than 
that  for  brass.    The  result  is  that  if  a  baro- 
meter stand  at  30  in.  when  the  tamperaturc  of 
the  whole  instrument,  mercuiy  and  brass,  is 
32^  it  will  no  longer  stand  at  30  in.  if  the  Fic.  3.— Fortin's 
temperaturo  be  raised  to  69**;  in  fact,  it  will       Barometer. 
then  stand  at  30-1  in.    This  increase  in  the 
hdgbt  of  the  column  by  the  tenth  of  an  Inch  is  not  due  to  any 
increase  of  pressure,  but  altogether  to  the  greater  expansion  of 
the  nfcrcuiy  at  the  higher  temperature,  as  compared  ctnoc 
with  the  expansion  of  the  brass  case  with  the  engraved  a»m«/<*« 
scale  by  which  the  height  is  measured.    In  order,  ^"^^'^ 
therefore,  to  compare  with  each  other  with  exactness  '•*"^  ^ 
barometric  observations  made  at  different  temperatures,  it  ia 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  the  heights  at  which  they  would 
stand  at  some  uniform  temperature.    The  temperature  to  which 
such  observations  are  reduced  is  32**  Fahr.  or  o**  cent. 

If  English  units  be  used  (Fahrenhdt  degrees  and  inches),  this 

fai   the 


correction  is  given  by  the  formula  X"-H     ,q^^; 


centigrade-centimetre  astern  the  correction  is  •00016x4  HT 
(U  being  the  observed  height  and  T  the  observed  temperature). 
Devices  have  been  invented  which  determine  these  correction* 
mechanically,  and  hence  deviate  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
above  formula,  or  of  referring  to  tables  in  iHiich  these  corrections 
for  any  height  of  the  column  and  any  temperature  are  given. 

The  standard  temperature  of  the  English  yard  bdng  62**  and 
not  32**,  it  will  be  found  in  working  out  the  corrections  from  the 
above  formula  that  the  temperature  of  no  oonection  K  not  32^ 
but  38*5**.  If  the  scale  be  engraved  on  the  gUss  tube,  or  if  the 
instrument  be  furnished  with  a  j^laas  scale  or  with  »  wooden  scale, 
different  corrections  are  required.  These  may  be  worked  out 
from  the  above  formula  by  substituting  ior  the  coefficient  of  the 
expnnsioo  <A  brass  that  of  gUss,  which  is  assumed  to  beo*ooooo498, 
or  that  of  woodi  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  Wood,  however, 
should  not  be  used,  its  expansion  with  temperature  being  un- 
steady, as  well  as  uncertain. 

If  the  brass  scale  be  attached  to  a  wooden  frame  and  be  free  to 
move  up  and  4town  the  frame,  as  is  the  case  with  many  siphon 
barometers,  the  cosrections  for  brass  scales  are  to  be  used,  since 
tbe  sero-poiht  of  the  scale  is  brought  to  the  levd  of  the  lower 
limb;  but  if  the  brass  scale  be  faced  to  a  wooden  frame,  the 
corrections  for  brass  scales  are  only  applicable  provided  the  zero 
of  the  scale  be  fixed  at  (or  nearly  at)  the  zero  line  of  the  column, 
and  be  free  to  expand  upwards.  In  siphon  barometers,  with 
which  an  observation  ia  mads  from  two  readings  on  the  scale,  the 
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scale  must  be  free  to  expand  fn  one  direction.  Agiin,  if  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  say  from  37  to  31  in.,  be  screwed  to 
a  wooden  frame,  it  is  evident  that  not  the  corrections  for  brass 
scales,  but  those  for  wooden  scales  must  be  used.  No  account 
need  be  taken  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  tube  containing  the 
mercury,  it  being  evident  that  no  correction  ior  this  expansicm 
isr  required  in  the  case  of  any  barometer  the  height  of  which  is 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern. 

In  fixing  a  barometer  for  observation,  it  is  indispensable  that? 
it  be  hung  in  a  perpendicular  position,  seeing  tJiat  it  b  the 
B^aMkM  perpendicular  distance  between  the  surface  of  the 
kmnmHtr,  mercury  in  the  dstcm  and  the  top  of  the  column  which 
'  is  the  true  height  of  the  barometer.  The  surface  of  the 
mercury  column  is  convex,  and  in  noting  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  it  is  not  the  chord  of  the  curve,  but  its  tangent 
which  is  taken.  This  is  done  by  setting  the  straight  lovrer  edge 
of  the  vernier,  an  appendage  with  yrhich  the  barometer  is 
furnished,  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  vernier  is  made  to 
slide  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  by  it  the  hdght  of  the  barometer 
may  be  read  true  to  0-002  or  even  to  o*ooi  in. 

It  is  essential  that  the  barometer  is  at  the  temperature  shown 
by  the  attached  thermometer.  No  observation  can  be  regarded 
as  good  if  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  differing 
from  that  of  the  whole  instrument  by  more  than  a  degree.  For 
every  degree  of  temperature  the  attached  thermometer  differs 
from  the  barometer,  the  observation  will  be  faulty  to  the  extent 
of  about  0-003  in-t  which  in  discussions  of  diurnal  range,  &c., 
is  a  serious  amount. 

Before  being  used,  barometen  should  be  thoroughly  mamined 
as  to  the  state  of  the  mercury,  the  size  of  cistern  (so  as  to  admit 
of  low  readings),  and  their  agreement  with  some  known  standard 
instrument  at  different  points  <^  the  scale.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  expressed  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
sustained  in  the  tube  by  it,  but  by  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  column.  Thus,  when  the  height  of  the.  cohimn  fs  30  in., 
it  is  not  said  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  14*7  lb  on  the 
square  inch,  or  the  weight  of  the  mercury  filling  a  tube  at  that 
height  whose  transverse  section  equals  a  square  inch,  but  that 
it  is  30  in.,  nneaning  that  the  pressure  will  sustain  a  column  of 
mercury  of  that  height. 

It  is  essential  in  gasometry  to  fix  upon  some  standard  pressure 
to  which  all  measurements  can  be  reduced.  The  height  of  the 
standard  mercury  column  conunonly  used  is  76  cms.  (29*922  in.) 
of  pure  mercury  at  o**;  this  b  near  the  average  height  of  the 
barometer.  Since  the  actual  Jo'^ce  exerted  by  the  atmosphere 
varies  with  the  intensity  of  gravity,  and  therefore  with  the  posi- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface,  a  place  must  be  ^>ecified  in  defining 
the  standard  pressure.  This  may  be  avoided  by  expressing  the 
force  as  the  pressure  in  dynes  due  to  a  cdumn  of  mercury,  one 
square  centimetre  in  section,  which  is  supported  by  the  atmo*> 
sphere.  If  H  cnu.  be  the  hei^t  at  o*,  and  g  the  value  of  gravity, 
the  pressure  is  I3'596  H;  dynes  (13*596  being  the  density  of 
mercury).  At  Greenwich,  where  f«  981*17,  the  standard  pressure 
at  o^  is  1,013,800  dynes.  At  Paris  the  pressure  is  1,013,600 
djmes.  The  closeness  of  this  unit  to  a  mega-dyne  (a  mlUion 
dynes)  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  mega-dyne  per  square 
centimetre  should  be  adopted  as  the  standi  pressure,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  some  modem  writen  on  account  of  its 
convenience  cSf  calculation  and  independence  of  locality. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  expressed  in  English  fnches 
in  England  and  America,  but  the  metric  system  is  used  in  all 
^^  scientific  work  excepting  in  meteorology.  In  France 
2|J|^  and  most  European  countries,  the  bei^t  is  given  in 
namag»»  millimetres,  a  millimetre  being  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  metre,  which  equals  39*37079  English  Inches. 
Up  to  1869  the  barometer  wai  given  in  half-lines  in  Russia,  which, 
equalling  the  twentieth  of  an  English  inch,  were  readily  reduced 
to  English  inches  by  dividing  by  so.  llie  metric  barometric 
scale  is  now  used  in  Russia.  In  a  few  European  countries  the 
French  or  Paris  line,  equallitig  0088814  in.,  is  sometimes  used. 
The  English  measure  of  length  being  a  standard  at  ^2"*  Fahr., 
(be  old  French  measure  at  6I•^^  and  the  metric  scale  at  33^ 


it  is  necessary,  before' comparlng^obieiVirtiODS  ttade  widi  tha 
three  barometers,  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  temperature,  so 
as  to  neutralize  the  inequalities  arising  from  the  expansion  of 
the  scales  by  heat 

The  sympiexometer  was  invented  in  x8i8  by  Adie  <A  Edii^uigh. 
It  is  a  revived  ioim.  of  Hooke's  marine  barometer.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube,  with  a  small  chamber  at  the  top  and 
an  open  dstem  below.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  filled  with  air,  and  the  lower  part  and  dstem  with 
glycerin.  When  atmospheric  pressure  is  increased,  the  air  is 
compressed  by  the  rbing  of  the  fluid;  but  when  It  is  diminished 
the  fluid  falls,  and  the  contained  air  expands.  To  correct  for  the 
error  arising  from  the  mcreased  pressure  of  the  contained  air  wbeA 
its  temperature  varies,  a  themoometer  and  sliding-scale  are  added, 
so  that  the  instrument  may  be  adjusted  to  the  temperature  at 
each  observation.  It  is  a  sensitive  instrument,  and  well  suited 
for  rough  purposes  at  sea  and  for  travelling,  but  not  for  exact 
observation.  It  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  An»Hd^  which 
far  exceeds  it  in  handiness. 

Aneroid  Banmder. — Much  obscurity  surrounds  the  invention 
of  barometers  in  iriiich  variations  in  pressure  are  rendesed 
apparent  by  the  alteration  in  the  volume  of  an  elastic  chamber. 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  usually  given  to  Luden  Vidfie, 
who  patented  his  instmment  In  184$,  but  similar  instruments 
were  in  use  much  eariier.  Thus  in  1799  Nicolas  Jacques  Cant6 
(1755-1805),  director 
of  the  aerostatical 
school  at  Meudon, 
and  a  man  of  many 
parts  —  a  diemist, 
mechanician  and 
painter, — devised  an 
instrument  in  whidi 
the  lid  of  the  metall 
chamber  was  sup- 
ported by  internal 
springs;  this  instru- 
ment was  employed 
during  the  E^ptian 
campaign  for  measur* 
ing  the  altitudes  of 
the  war-balloons.  Al- 
though Vidie  patented  A~.rn;a  RammPt^r 
his  device  iA  1845,  the           "***  4-— Aneroid  Barometer. 

commesdal  manufacture '  of  aneroids  only  followed  alter 
E.  .Bourdon's  patent  of  the  metallic  manometer  in  1849, 
when  Bourdon  and  Richard  placed  about  xo,ooo  aneroids  on 
the  market.  The  production  was  stopped  by  an  action- taken 
by  Vidie  against  Bourdon  for  infringing  the  former's  patent, 
and  in  1858  Vidie  obtained  25,000  francs  (£1000)  damages. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  internal  constraction,  as  seen  when  the 
face  is  removed,  but  with  the  hand  still  attached,  of  an  aneroid 
.^rhich  differs  only  slightly  from  Vidie's  form,  a  is  a  flat  dicular 
HnetatHc  box,  having  Its  upper  and  under  suriaces  conrugated 
in  concentric  drdes.  This  box  or  chamber  being  partially 
exhausted  of  air,  through  the  short  tube  b,  which  is  subsequently 
made  air-tight  by  soldering,  constitutes  a  spring,  which  is  affected 
by  every  variation  of  pressure  in  the  extemal  atmosphere,  the 
cormgations  on  its  surface  increasing  itaelastidty.  At  tne  centre 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  exhausted  chamber  there  b  a  solid 
cylindrical  projection  s,  to  the  top  of  which  the  prindpal  lever 
cde  b  attached.  Thb  lever  rests  partly  on  a  spiral  spring  at 
d'f  it  b  also  supported  by  two  vertical  pins,  with  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  The  end  «  of  the  lever  b  attached  to  a  second  or  small 
lever  /» from  which  a  diain  g  extends  to  h,  where  it  works  on  a 
dram  atuched  to  the  axb  of  the  hand,  connected  with  a  hair 
spring  at  A,  changing  the  motion  from  vertical  to  boriaontal, 
and  regulating  the  hand,  the  attachments  of  which  are  made  to 
the  metallic  plate  i.  The  motion  originates  in  the  corrugated 
elastic  box  o,  the  surface  of  which  b  depressed  or  elevated  aa 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  biincreased  or  diminished,  and 
tl^  motion  b  communicated  thioogh  the  levers  to  the  axb  oft 
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tlie  laud  at  k  The  spin!  ^ring  on  which  the  lever  rests  at  d 
is  intended  to  compensate  for  the  effects  of  alterations  of  tem- 
perature. The  actual  movement  at  the  centre  of  the  exhausted 
box,  whence  the  indications  emanate,  is  vtry  sUght,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  levers  is  mult^Hed  657  times  at  the  point  of  the 
handi  so  that  a  naovement  of  the  220th  part  of  an  indi  in  the  box 
carries  the  point  of  the  hand  throu^  three  indies  on  the  diaL 
The  effect  <k  |his  combination  is  to  multq>Iy  the  smallest  degrees 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  so  as  to  render  them  sensible  on  the 
index,  ^die's  mstrument  has  been  improved  by  Vaudet  and 
Hulot.  £ugtoe  Bourdon's  aneroid  dq>ends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  aneroid  requires,  however,  to  be  repeatedly  compared  with 
a  memuial  barometer,  being  liable  to  changes  from  the  elastidQr 
of  the  metal  ch^ber  changing,  or  from  changes  in  the  system 
of  levers  vdiich  work  the  pohiter.  Though  aneroids  are  con- 
structed diowing  great  accuracy  in  their  hidications,  jret  none  can 
Isy  any  claim  to  the  exactness  of  mercurial  barometers.  The 
mechanism  is  liable  to  get  fouled  and  otherwise  go  out  of  order, 
ao  that  they  may  change  0-300  in.  in  a  few  weeks,  or  evdn  indicate 
pressure  so  inaccurately  and  so  irregulariy  that  no  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  them  for  even  a  few  dajrs,  if  the  means  of  com« 
paring  them  wiUi  a  mercurial  barometer  be  not  at  hand. 

The  mercurial  barometer  can  be  made  self-regi$tering  by  con- 
centrating the  rays  from  a  source  of  light  by  a  lens,  po  that 
they  strike  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column,  and  having 
a  sheet  of  sensitized  paper  attached  to  a  frame  and 
placed  behind  a  screen,  with  a  narrow  verticd  slit  in 
the  line  of  the  rays.  The  mercury  bdngopaquethrowsapart.of  the 
paper  in  the  shade,  while  above  the  mercuiy  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
pass  unobstructed  to  the  paper.  The  paper  being  carried  steadily 
round  on  a  drum  at  a  given  rate  per  hour,  the  hei^t  of  the  column 
of  mercuiy  is  photographed  continuously  on  the  paper.  From 
the  photograph  the  hei^t  of  the  barometer  at  any  instant  may  be 
taken.  -  The  principle  of  the  aneroid  barometer  has  been  applied 
to  the  construction  of  barographs.  The  lever' attadied  to  the 
oC^lapsible  chieimber  terminates  in  an  ink-fed  style  whidi  Records 
tht^  pressure  of  the  atmo^ere  on  a  moving  ribbon.  In  all 
continuously  r^^tering  barometers,  however,  it  is  necessary, 
ps  a  check,  to  make  ^e-observations  with  a  mercuiy  standard 
barometer  hanging  near  the  registering  barometer  from  four  to 
cidit  times  daily. 

See  Marvin,  Barometirt  and  Ike  Measurement  of  Atmospheric 
Pressure  (1901);  and  C.  Abbe,  MeteorohzUal  Apparatus  (1888). 
Jlefereiioa  may  also  be  made  to  B.  Stewart  and  W.  W.  H.  Gee. 
Practical  Physics  (voL  I.  1901),  for  the  constructioa  of  standard 
barometers,  their  corrections  aiid  method  of  reading. 

BAROHBTRIC  UGHT,  the  luminous  glow  emitted  by  mercury 
In  a  barometer  tube  when  shaken.  It  was  first  observed  t^  Jean 
Ficard,  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  experiments  at  the  hands 
of  Francis  Hawksbee.  The  latter  showed,  that  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  was  not  essential  to  the  phenomenon,  for  the  same  glow 
was  apparent  when  merquy  was  shaken  with  air  only  parUally 
rarefied.  The  glow  is  an  effect  of  the  electricity  generated  by 
the  friction  of  the  mercury  and  the  air  in  the  barometer  tube. 

BAROHf  MICHEL  (1653-1729),  French  actor  (whose  family 
name  originally  was  Boyron),  ws^  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a 
leading  actor  (d.  1655)  and  of  a  talented  actress  (d.  1662).  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  joined  the  company  of  children  know^i  as 
the  PetUs  ConUdiens  DaupkinSy  of  which  he  was  the  brightest 
star.  Moli^re  was  delighted  with  his  talent,  and  with  the  king's 
permission  secured  him  for  his  own  company.  In  conVquenCe 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  Molly's  wife,  the  actor  wiUidrew 
from  the  dramatist's  company,  but  rejoined  it  in  1670,  reappear- 
ing as  Domitien  in  Comcille's  Tiie  el  Birtnice,  and  in  his  Psyche. 
He  remained  in  this  company  until  Molidre's  death.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  company  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne, 
and  from  this  time  until  his  retirement  in  1691  was  iindi^uted 
master  of  the  French  stage,  creating  many  of  the  leading  r6Ies  in 
Racine's  tragedies,  besides  those  in  two  of  his  own  comedies, 
VHomme  d  bonnes  fortunes  (1686),  and  La  Coquette  (1687).  He 
also  wrote  Les  Etihenunlr  (1685),  Le  DibauckS  (1689),  ^^<^ 
translated  and  acted  two  plays  of  Terence;  In  1720  Baron  re- 
appeared at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  his  activity  on  the  stage  was 


i'enewed  hi  a  mohitttde  of  parts.    He  died  on  the  92nd  of 
December  1729. 

His  son  £tienme  Michel  Baxon  (1676-1 7x1)  was  also  a  fine 
actor,  and  left  a  son  and  two  daughters  who  all  played  at  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise. 

See  Gcotge  Monval,  Un  Comidien  amateur  ffart  (1893) ;  also  the 
Abb£  d'Allamial'8  Lettres  i  mylord  XXX.  sur  Baron  et  la  demoiseUe 
Lecouoreur,  in  F.  G.J.  S.  Andrieux's  CoUecUon  des  mhnoires  sur  Fart 
dramatique  (1822). 

BARCnr.  This  word,  of  uncertain  on^,  was  mtroduced  into 
England  at  the  Conquest  to  denote  "  the  man  "  {i.e.  one  who  had 
done  him  "  homage  ")  of  a  great  lord,  and  more  especially  of  the 
king.  All  who  held  "  in  thief  "  {ix.  directly)  of  the  king  were  alike 
barones  regiSf  bound  to  perform  a  stipulated  service,  and  members, 
in  theory  at  least,  of  hiis  coundL  Great  nobles,  whether  earls  or 
not,  also  spoke  of  their  tenants  as  **  barons,"  where  lesser  mag- 
nates ^wke  of  their  "  men  "  {homines).  TUs  was  especially  the 
case  in  earldoms  of  a  palatine  character,  such  as  Chester,  wfaero 
the  earl's  barons  were  a  well-recognized  body,  the  Venables 
famfly,  *'  barons  of  Kinderton,"  continuing  in  existence  down  to 
1679.  In  the  palatinate  of  Durham  also,  the  bishop  had  his 
barons,  among  whom  the'Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle  were  usually 
styled  "  Barons  of  Hiltott  "  till  extinct  m  1746.  Other  families 
td  whoD^  the  title  was  accorded,  independently  of  peerage  dignity 
and  on  .  somewhat  uncertain,  grounds,  wero  **  the  barons  of 
Greystock,"  *Vthe' barons  of  Stafford,"  and  the  Comwalls, 
"barons  of  Burford."  Fantosme  makes  Henry  n.  speak  of 
"  mes  baruns  de  Lundres  ";  John's  charter  granthg  permission 
to  elect  a  mayor  speaks  of  "  6|ir  barons  of  our  dty  of  London," 
and  a  London  document  even  ^>eaks  of  ".  the  greater  barons  of  the 
dty."  The  aldermen  seem  to  have  been  kx^y  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  banms  and  were  actually  assessed  to  the  poll-tax  as  such 
under  Ridiard  11.  In  Ireland  the  palatine  character  of  the 
great  lordships  made  the  title  not  imcommon  (e.g.  the  barons  of 
Galtrim,  the  barons  of  Slane,  the  barons  of  iht  Naas). 

As  all  those  who.  held  direct  of  the  crown  by  military  service 
(for  those ^«^  held  "  by  serjeanty  "  appear  to  have  been  classed 
apart),  from  earis  downwards,  were  aUke  "  barons,"  the  great 
difference  in  their  position  and  importance  must  have  led,  from 
an  tally  date,  to  their  being  rou^y  divide  into  **  greater  "  and 
"  lesser  "  barons,  and  indeed,  under  Henry  II.,  the  Diahgus  de 
Scaccario  already  distinguishes  their  holdings  as  "  greater  "  or 
"  lesser  "  baronies.  Within  a  century  of  the  Conquest,  as  we 
learn  from  Becket's  case  (x  164),  there  arose  the  practice  of  sending 
to  the  greater  barons  a  special  summons  to  the  council,  while  the 
lesser  barons,  it  Is  stipulated  in  Magna  Carta  (121 5),  were  to  be 
summoned  only  throu£^  the  ^eriffs.  Thus  was  hitroduced  a 
definite  distinction,  which  eventually  had  the  effect  of  restricting 
to  the  greater  barons  the  rights  and  privileges  of  peerage. 

Thus  far  the  baron's  position  was  coimected  with  the  tenure 
of  land;  in  theory  the  barons  were  those  who  held  their  lands 
of  the  kingr  in  practice,  they  were  those  wHb  so  held  a  large 
amount  of  land.  The  gr^t  change  in  their  status  wias  effected 
when  their  presence  in  that  council  of  the  realm  which  became 
the  House  of'  Lords  was  determined  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
summons,  dependent  not  on  the  tenure  of  land,  but  only  on  the 
king's  wilL  Camden's  statement  that  this  change  was  made  by 
Henry  IH.  after  "the  Barons'  War"  was  long  and  widely 
accepted,  but  it  is  now  assigned,  as  by  Stubbs,  to  Edward  I.,  and 
the  earliest  writs  accepted  as  creating  hereditary  baronies  are 
those  issued  in  his  reign.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  those  Yrbo  received  such  summons  were  as  yet  distinguished 
from  commoners,  t^  any  style  or  title.  The  only  possible  prefix 
at  that  time  was  Dominus  Gord),  which  was  regulariy  used  by 
simple  knights,  and  writs  of  summons  were  still  issued  to  the 
lowest  order  of  peers  as  kni^ts  (chevaliers)  only.  The  style  of 
baron. was  first,  introduced  by  Richard  II.  in  1387,  when  he 
created  John  de  Beauchamp,  by  patent,  Lord  de  Beauchamp  and 
baron  of  Eadderminster,  to  make  him  ".  unum  parium  et  baronum 
regni  nostri."  But  it  was  not  tOl  1433  that  the  next  "  baron  " 
was  created,  Sir  John  Cornwall  being  then  made  baron  of 
Fanhope.   "la  ^ite,  however,  of  these  .innovations,  the  former 
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Cise  is  some^idiat  4iff«ient.  Though  in  Latin  decumeots  of  the 
middle  ages  the  term  harones  for  liberi  domini  was  used,  it  was 
not  until  the  lyth  century  that  the  word  Bwou^  perhaps  undnr 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  began  to  be  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  German  Freiherff  or  free  lord  of  the  Empire, 
liie  style  Freiherr  {liber  dominus)  implied  originally  a  dynastic 
status,  and  many  Freikerren  held  countships  without  taking 
the. title  of  count.  Wheo  the  more  important  of  them  styled 
themselves  counts,  the  Freikentm  sank  into  an  inferior  class  of 
nobility.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  title  Preihert  by  imperial 
letters  was  begun  in  the  i6th  century  by  Charles  V.,  waa  assumed 
on  the  ground  of  special  imperial  concessions  by  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  Empire,  and  is  now  execcised  by  all  the  G^man 
sovereigns.  Though  the  practice  of  all  the  children  taking  the 
title  of  their  father  has  tended  to  make  that  of  Baron  compara- 
tively very  common,  and  has  dissociated  it  from  all  idea  of 
territorial  possession,  it  still  imi^es  consicberaUe  social  status 
and  privilege  in  countries  where  a  sharp  iine  is  drawn  between 
the  caste  of  "  nobles  "  and  the  common  herd,  whom  no  wealth 
or  intellectual  eminence  can  place  on  the  same  social  level  with 
the  poorest  Adeliger.  In  Japan  the  title  baron  (Dan)  is  the 
lowest  of  the  five  titles  of  nobility  introduced  in  1885,  on  the 
European  model.  It  was  given  to  the  least  important  class  of 
territorial  nobles,  but  is  also  bestowed  as  a  title  of  honour  without 
reference  to  territorial  possession. 

See  du  Cange,  Ghssarium,  s.  "  Baro  "  (ed.  Niort,  1883) ;  John 
Selden.  TiU*s  of  Honor ^  p.  3^  (ed.  1672);  Ac^ille  Cuchaire, 
Manud  des  institutions  frangatses  (Paris,  1892);  Maurice  Prou, 
art.  "  Baron  '•  in  La  Grande  Encyclopldie.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BARONET.  Although  the  origin  of  this  title  has  been  the 
subject  of  learned  speculation,  it  is  not  known  lor  certain  why 
it  was  selected  as  that  of  **  a  new  Dignitie  between  Barons  and 
Knights  "  created  by  James  I.  The  object  of  its  institution  was 
to  raise  money  for  the  aown,  as  was  also  done  by  the  sale  of 
peerage  dignities  under  this  sovereign.  But  the  money  was  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  support  of  troops  in  Ulster,  that  is,  each 
grantee  was  to  be  liable  for  the  pay  of  thirty  men,  at  8d.  a  day 
for  three  years.  This  amounted  to  3^x095,  which  was  the  sum 
paid  for  the  honour.  When  it  was  instituted,  in  May  x6ix,  the 
king,  to  keep  the  baronetage  select,  covenanted  that  be  would 
not  create  more  than  two  hundred,  and  that  only  those  who 
had  £1000  a  yjear  in  landed  estate  and  whose  paternal  grand- 
fathers had  borne  arms  should  receive  the  honour.  But  these 
qualifications  were  before  long  abandoned.  As  an  inducement 
to  apply  for  it,  it  was  made  to  confer  the  prefix  of  "  Sir  "  and 
"  Lady  "  (or  "  Dame  ")»  &nd  was  assigned  precedence  above 
knights,  though  below  the  younger  sons  of  barons.  Eight  years 
later  (soth  of  September  161 9),  the  baronetage  of  Ireland  was 
instituted,  the  king  pledging  himself  not  to  create  more  than  a 
hundred  baronets.  Meanwhile,  questions  had  arisen  as  to  the 
exact  precedence  of  the  baronets,  and  James  by  royal  decree 
(28th  of  May  161 2)  had  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
rank  them  below  the  y<Hinger  sons  of  barons.  As  this  had  the 
effect  of  stopping  applications  for  the  honour,  James  issued  a 
fresh  commission  (i8th  of  November  16x4)  to  encourage  them, 
and  finally,  as  "  the  Kinges  wants  might  be  much  relieved  out 
of  the  Vanities  and  ambition  of  the  gentrie  "  (in  Chamberlain's 
words),  he.granted,  in  1616,  the  further  privilege  that  the  heirs 
apparent  of  baronets  should  be  knighted  on  conUng  of  age. 

The  baronetage  of  Nova  Scotia  was  devised  in  1624  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  "  plantation  "  of  that  province,  and  James 
announced  his  intention  of  creating  a  hundred  baronets,  each  of 
whom  was  to  support  six  colonists  for  two  years  (or  pay  2000 
marks  in  lieu  thereof)  and  also  to  pay  1000  marks  to  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  earl  ^f  Stirling),  to  whom  the  provin'ce 
had  been  granted  by  charter  in  1621.  For  this  he  was  to  receive 
a  "  free  barony  "  of  16,000  acres  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  become 
a  baronet  of  "  his  Hienes  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  James  dying 
at  this  point,  Charles  L  carried  out  the  scheme,  creating  the  first 
Scottish  baronet  on  the  28th  of  May  1625,  covenanting  in  the 
creation  charter  that  the  baronets  "  of  Scotland  or  U  Nova 
Scotia  "  a^uld  never  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  that 


Uieir  hefts  apparent  should  bfe  knighted  on  com^  of'cge,  and 
tliat  no  one  should  receive  the  honour  who  had  not  fulfiUed  the 
conditions,  via.  paid  3000  marla  (£166,  135.  4d.)  towards  the 
plantation  of  the  colony.  Four  years  later  (i  7th  of  November  1629) 
the  king  wrote  to  "  the  contractors  for  baronets,"-  recognizing 
that  they  had  advanced  large  sums  to  Sir  William  Alexander  for 
the  plantation  on  the  security  of  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
future  baronets,  and  empowering  them  to  offer  a  further  induce- 
me&t  to  apf^cants;  and  on  the  same  day  he  granted  to  all  Nova 
So^ia  banmets  the  right  to  wear  about  their  necks,  suspended 
by  an  orange  tawny  ribbon,  a  badge  bearing  an  axure  saltire  with 
a  crowned  inescutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  and  the  motto 
"  Fax  mentis  honestae  gloria."  As  the  required  number,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  completed,  Charles  announced  in  1633  that 
English  and  Irish  gentlemen  might  receive  the  honour,  and  in 
1 634  they  began  to  do  so.  Yet  even  so,  he  was  only  able  to  create 
a  few  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  In  x6j8  the 
creation  ceased  to  carry  with  it  the  grant  of  lands  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  on  the  union  with  England  (1707)  the  Scottish  creations 
ceased,  English  and  Scotsmen  alike  receiving  thenceforth 
baronetdes  of  Great  Britain.  "^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  James  I.  hadlcept  faith  with 
the  baronets  of  England  as  to  limiting  their  nimibcr;  but  his  son 
soon  rejected  the  restriction  freely.  Creations  became  one  of  his 
devices  for  raising  money;  blank  patents  were  hawked  about, 
and  in  i64r  Nicholas  wrote  that  baronetcies  were  to  be  had  for 
£400  or  even  for  £3  50;  a  patent  was  offered  about  this  time  to 
Mr  Wrottesley  of  Wrotteslcy  for  £300.  On  the  othe?  %and,  the 
honour  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  for  nothing  on  some 
ardent  royalists  when  the  great  struggle  began. 

Cromwell  created  a  few  baronets,  but  at  the  Restoration  the 
honour  was  bestowed  so  lavishly  that  a  letter  to  Sir  Richard 
Lcveson  (3rd  of  June  1660)  describes  it  as  "  too  common,"  and 
.offers  to  procure  it  for  any  one  in  return  for  £300  or  £400.  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  however,  is  said  to  have  given  £500. 

The  history  of  the  baronetage  was  uneventful  till  1783,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  wrongful  assumption  of  baronetcies,  an  old  and 
then  increasing  evil,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  (6th  of  December) 
directing  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a  baronet  in  official 
documents  till  he  had  proved  his  right  to  the  dignity,  and  also 
that  those  created  in  future  must  register  their  arms  and  pedigree 
at  the  Heralds'  College.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
baronets  themselves,  the  first  of  these  two  regulations  "was 
rescinded  and  the  evil  remained  unabated.  Since  the  union 
with  Ireland  (x8oo)  baronets  have  been  created,  not  as  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Ireland,  but  as  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1834  a  movement  was  initiated  by  Mr  Richard  Broun  (Whose 
father  had  assumed  a  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy  some  years  before), 
to  obtain  certain  privileges  for  the  order,  but  on  the  advice  of  the 
Heralds'  College,  the  request  was  refused.  A  further  petition, 
for  permission  to  all  barone6s  to  wear  a  badge,  as  did  those  of 
Nova  Scotia,  met  with  the  same  fate  in  1836.  Meanwhile  George 
IV.  had  revoked  (19th  of  December  1827),  as  to  all  future 
creations  the  right  of  baronets'  eldest  sons  to  claim  knighthood* 
Mr  Brpun  claimed  it  as  an  heir  apparent  in  1836,  and  on  finally 
meeting  with  refusal,  publicly  assumed  the  honour  in  1842,  a 
foolish  and  futile  act.  In  1854  Sir  J.  Kingston  James  was 
knighted  as  a  baronet's  son,  aAd  Sir  Ludlow  Cotter  similarly  in 
1874,  on  his  coming  of  age;  but  when  Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny'a 
son  allied  for  the  honour  (x7th  of  May  1895),  his  appUcatioa 
was  refused,  en  the  ground  that  the  lord  chancellor  did  not 
consider  the  clause  in  the  patent  (1805)  valid.  The  reason  for 
this  decision  appears  to  l)e  unknown. 

Mr  Broun'ft  subsequent  connexion  with  a  scheme  for  reviving 
the  territorial  claims  of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  as  part  of  a 
colonizing  scheme  need  npt  be  discussed  here.  A  fresh  agitation 
was  aroused  in  1897  by  an  order  giving  the  sons  of  life  peers 
precedence  over  baronets,  some  of  whom  formed  themselves,  in 
X898,  into  "  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage  "  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  privileges.  But  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  on 
the  X5th  of  August  1898*  oonfirmiBg  the  precedence  complained 
of  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights.    The  above  body,  howeveTf 
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lus  continued  fit  etistenc^  as  the  ''  Standing  Co^dl  of  the 

Baronetage,"  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  invitations  for  some 

representatives  of  the  order  to  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 

VII.    It  has  been  sought  to  obtain  badges  or  other  dbtinctions 

for  baronets  and  also  to  purge  the  order  of  wrongful  aasump,tions, 

an  evil  to  which  the  baronetage  of  Nova  Scotia  is  peculiarly 

exposed,  owing  to  the  dignity  being  descendible  to  collateral 

heira  male  of  the  grantee  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  body.    A 

departmental  committee  at  the  home  oflke  was  appointed  in 

1906  to  consider  the  question  of  such  assumptions  and  the  best 

means  of  stopping  them. 

All  baronets  are  entitled  to  display  in  their  coat  of  arms,  either 

on  a  canton  or  on  an  inescutcheon,  the  red  hand  of  Ulster,  save 

those  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  display,  instead  of  it,  the  saltire  of  that 

province.    The  precedency  of  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of 

Ireland  in  relation  to  those  of  En^and  was  left  undetermined  by 

the  Acts  of  Union,  and  appears  to  be  still  a  moot  point  with 

heralds.    The  premier  baronet  of  England  is  Sir  Hickman  Bacon, 

whose  ancestor  was  the  first  to  receive  the  honour  in  161 1. 

See  Pbcley's  History  of  the  Baronetage;  Playfair's  "  Baronetage  " 
(in  British  F^ttUy  Antiquity,  vols,  vi-ix.);  Foster's  Baronetage; 
O.  E.  Cokaynrs  Complde  Baronetage;  Nichols,  "  The  Dignity  of 
Baronet "  (in  Ueraid  and  Ceneahgist,  vol.  iiL)  Q-  H.  R.) 

BARONIUS,    CAESAR    (1538-1607),    Italian   cardinal   and 

ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Sora,  and  was  educated  at 

Veroli  and  Naples.    At  Rome  he  joined  the  Oratory  in  1557  under 

St  Philip  Neri  (q.9.)  and  succeeded  him  as  superior  in  1593. 

Ciement^III.,  whose  confessor  he  was,  nutde  him  cardinal  in 

1596  andiibrarian  of  the  Vatican.    At  subsequent  conclaves  he 

was  twice  nearly  elected  pope,  but  on  each  occasion  was  oi^Msed 

by  Spain  on  account  of  his  work  On  the  Monarchy  of  Sicily,  in 

which  he  si4>ported  the  papal  claims  against  those  of  the  Spanish 

government.    Baronius  is  best  known  by  his  Annalet  Eulesias- 

Uci,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  St  Philip  as  an  answer  to  the 

Magdeburg  Centuries.    After  nearly  thirty  years  of  lecturing  on 

the  history  of  the  Church  at  the  ValUcella  and  being  trained  by 

Si  Phibp  as  a  great  man  for  a  great  work,  he  began  to  write,  and 

produced  twelve  folios  (1588^x607).    In  the  Annates  he  treats 

history  in  strict  chronological  order  and  keeps  theology  in  the. 

background.  In  spite  of  many  errors,  e^tedaily  in  Greek  history, 

in  which  he  had  to  depend  upon  secondhand  information,  the 

work  of  Baronius  stands  as  an  honest  attempt  to  write  history, 

niarked  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth.    Sarpi,  in  urging  C^asaubon 

to  write  against  Baronius,  warns  him  never  to  charge  or  suq>ect 

him  of  bad  faith,  for  no  one  who  knew  him  could  accuse  him  of 

disloyalty  to  truth.    Baronius  makes  use  of  the  words  oi  St 

Augustine:  "  I  shall .l6ve  with  a  special  love  the  man  who  most 

rigidly  and  severely  corrects  my  errors."    He  also  undertook  a 

new  edition  to  the  Roman  martyrology  (1586),  which  be  purified 

of  many  inaccura^cs. 

His  Annates,  which  end  in  1 198,  were  continued  by  Rinaldi  OS  vols., 
1676-1677);  by  Laderchi  (3  vols.,  1 728-1 737);  and  by  Thcincr 
(3  vols.,  1856).  The  most  useful  edition  is  that. of  Mansi  (38  vols., 
Lucca,  1 738-1 759),  giving  Fagi's  corrections  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  (E.  Tn.) 

BARONY,  the  domain  of  a  baron  (q.v.).  In  Ireland  counties 
•re  divided  into  "  baronies,"  whidi  are  equivalent  to  the 
**  hundreds  "  (q.v.)  in  England,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  territories  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  as  each  submitted  to 
English  rule  (General  Report  of  the  Census  of  England,  iv<  181, 
t873).  In  Scotland  thtf  term  is  applied  to  any  large  freehold 
estate  even  when  held  by  a  commoner.  Barony  also  denotes  the 
rank  or  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  the  feudal  tenure  "  by  barony." 

BAROQUE,  a  technical  term,  chiefly  applicable  to  architecture, 
famiture  and  household  decoration.  Apparently  of  Spanish 
origin— «  barrueco  is  a  large,  iitegularly-sliaped  pearl — the  word 
was  for  a  time  confined  to  the  craft  of  the  jeweUef.  It  Indicates 
the  more  extravagant  fashions  of  design  that  were  common  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century,  chiei^  in  Italy  and  Ftonce,  in 
which  everything  is  fantastic,  grotesque,  flbrid  or  incongnioQS— 
Irregular  shapes,  meaningless  forms,  an  otter  lack  of  rettraint 
And  simplicity.  The  word  saggesti  modi  the  aamt  Order  of  kkas 
at  rococo. 


BAROt^  OABOR  (1848-1892),  Hungarian  Statesman,  was  bom 
at  Trencs6n  on  the  6th  of  July  1848,  and  educated  at  Esttergom. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  professors  there  under  Cardinal  Kolos 
Vassary.  After  acquiring  considerable  local  reputation  as  chief 
notary  of  his  county,  he  entered  pariiament  in  1875.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  Kilm&n  Tiasa  and  remained  faithftd  to  his 
chief  even  after  the  Bosnian  occupation  had  alienated  so  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  prime  minister.  It  was  he  who  drew  up 
the  reply  to  the  malcontents  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time 
demonstrating  his  niany-sided  ability  and  his  genius  for  sustained 
hard  work.  But  it  was  in  the  field  of  economics  that  he  prind* 
pally  achieved  his  fame.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  ministry  of  ways  and  communications.  Baross,  who  had 
prepared  himself  for  quite  another  career,  and  had  only  become 
acquainted  with  the  dvilised  West  at  the  time  of  the  Conq>osition 
of  1867,  mastered,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  details  of  this 
difiScttlt  department.  His  seal,  consdentiousness  and  energy 
were  so  universally  recognized,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Gfibor 
Keminy,  in  z886,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  ways  and  com* 
munications.  He  devoted  himself  espedally  to  the  devd<^nient 
of  the  national  railways,  and  the  gigantic  network  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  railway  system  and  its  unification  is  mainly  his  work. 
But  his  most  original  creation  in  this  respect  was  the  zone  system, 
which  immensdy  facilitated  and  cheapened  the  drculation  of  all 
wares  and  produce,  and  brought  the  remotest  districts  into  cUiect 
communication  with  the  central  point  at  Budapest.  The  aaal- 
gama^on  of  the  ministry  of  commefce  with  the  ministry  of  ways 
In  1889  further  enabled  Baross  to  realize  his  great  idea  of  making 
the  trade  of  Hungary  independent  of  foreign  influences,  of 
increasing  the  commercial  productiveness  of  the  kingdom  and 
of  gaining  every  possibfe  advantage  for  her  export  trade  by  a 
revision  of  tolls.  This  patriotic  policy  provoked  loud  protests 
both  from  Austria  and  (jermany  at  the  conference  of  Vienna  in 
1890,  and  Baross  was  obliged  somewhat  to  modify  his  s^em. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  hii  commercial 
pdlcy  was  attacked  and  even  hampered  by  foreign  courts.  But 
nrhtTtvtr  he  was  allowed  a  free  hand  he  introduced  epoch-making 
reforms  in  all  the  branches  of  his  department,  induding  posts, 
telegraphs,  &c  A  man  of  such  strength  of  character  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  course  by  any  amount  of  oppodtion,  and  he 
rather  enjoyed  to  be  alluded  to  as  "  the  iron*4ianded  minister." 
The  crowning  point  of  his  railway  policy  was  the  regulation  of  the 
Danube  at  the  hitherto  impassable  Iron-(Sates  Rapids  by  the  con^ 
straction  of  canals,  which  opened  up  the  eastern  trade  to  Hungary 
and  was  an  event  of  international  importance.  It  was  while 
inspecting  his  work  there  in  March  1892  that  he  caught  a  chill, 
from  which  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  day  of  his  burial  was 
a  day  of  national  mourning,  and  rightly  so,  for  Baross  had 
dedicated  his  whole  time  and  genius  to  Ilia,  promotion  of  his 
country's  prosperity. 

See  LAsd6  Petrovks,  Biography  <ff  Gabriel  Baross  (Hung.  Eperies; 
189a).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BAROTAC  VUEVO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Iloflo,  Panay, 
Philippine  Islands,  near  the  Jalaur  river,  above  its  mouth  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  and  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Iloflo,  the  capital.  Pop. 
(1903)  9904;  in  1903  after  the  census  had  been  taken  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dumangas  (pop.  12,428)  was  annexed  to 
Baiotoc  Nuevo.  The  town  lies  in  a  fttiSk  plain  and  deals  in  rice, 
trepang  and  pina.  Here,  in  what  was  formeriy  Diunangas,  are 
a  fine  church  and  convent,  built  of  iron^ pressed  brkk  and  marble. 
Dumangas  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  1900,  during  a  fight  with 
insurgents,  but  Its  rebuflding  was  begun  in  May  1901. 

BAROTSB,  BAROHBLAHD,  a  people  and  country  of  South 
(Antral  Africa.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  British 
protectorate^  forming  part  of  Rhodesia.  The  Barotse  are  the 
paramount  tribe  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  basin,  but 
b^  popular  usage  the  luime  is  also  applied  to  contiguotu  subject 
tribes,  Barotsdand  being  the  country  over  which  the  Barotse 
paramount  chief  exercises  authority.  The  present  article  treats 
(i)of  the  people,  (2)  of  the  country,  (3)  of  the  esUblishment  of 
the  Britbb  protectorate  and  of  sabsequent  developmentt. 

I.  The  BoMsr.—Thtse  people,  originally  known  as  Ailui,  havt 
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occupied  tlie  extensive  i^ain  thxou^  which  the  Zambed 
from  14*  35'  S.  to  16"  2  5*  S.  throughout  the  reigns  of  twenty-two 
SQCcessive  paramount  chiefs  and  therefore  approximately  anoe  the 
commencement  of  the  1 7th  century.  Previously,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  they  dwelt  on  the  Kabompo  river,  200  m.  to  the  N.£.  of 
their  present  cotmtry,  and  here  the  descendants  of  a  section  of  the 
tribe  which  did  not  migrate  still  remain,  under  the  name  Balok- 
wakwa  (men  of  the  ambuscade),  formerly  known  as  AftlukcduL 
That  the  Barotse  at  a  still  more  remote  period  emigrated  from  the 
far  north-east  is  indicated  by  vague  tradition  as  well  as  by  a 
certain  similarity  in  type  and  language  to  some  tribes  living  in 
that  direction,  though  the  fact  that  natives  from  Mashonaland 
can  understand  those  at  Lialui  (the  Barotse  capital)  has  led  to  the 
assumption  by  some  writers  that  the  Barotse  are  an  o&hoot  of 
the  Mashona.  The  variety  in  type  among  the  Mashona  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Barotse  woidd  rather  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

Eariy  in  the  iQth  century  a  section  of  the  Basuto  tribe  known 
as  Makololo  trekked  from  the  south  of  what  is  now  the  Orange 
River  Cdony  and  fought  their  way  through  Bechuanaland  and 
the  Kalahari  to  the  land  of  the  Barotse,  whom  they  ultimately 
subdued.  Their  chief,  Sebituane,  idio  as  an  administrator  and 
general  was  far  in  advance  of  his  compears,  estaUished  the  rule 
of  his  house  for  some  forty  years,  until  about  1865  an  organized 
rebellion  of  the  Barotse  ltd  to  the  almost  complete  extinction  of 
this  Makololo  oligarchy  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  original 
dynasty.  It  was  the  Makokdo  who  gave  the  Barotse  their  present 
name  (Rotse,  plain — Btootse,  country  of  the  i^ain — ^If  urotse, 
man  of  the  plain— If  orotse,  pwple  of  the  plain,  the  latter  being 
inaccurately  rendered  Barotse,  Be  being  the  «i)uivalent  of  Ma 
in  certain  other  languages). 

The  Barotse  proper  are  comparativdy  few  in  number,  but 
as  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  fw  many  generations  they  have 
held  in  sway  a  country  two  and  a  half  thnes  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  they  are  the  intellectual  and  physical  superiors  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  negro  races  of  AMca.  Very  black,  tall 
in  stature,  deep  in  chest  and  comparatively  ^)eiJLing  refined 
in  feature,  a  Barotse  is  readily  distinguishable  amidst  a  mixed 
group  of  natives.  Being  numerically  small  they  form  an  oligarchy 
in  which,  with  few  exceptions,  each  man  holds  rank  in  a  chief- 
tainship of  which  there  are  three  grades.  Next  to  the  diiefs 
rank  their  descendants  who  have  not  themsdves  acquired  chiefs 
rank  and  hold  an  intermediate  position  as  freebom;  aO  others, 
whether  members  of  the  subject-tribes  or  prisoners  of  war,  being, 
up  to  1906,  mere  slaves.  This  dass  was  also  graded.  Slaves 
E^ght  own  slaves  who  in  their  turn  might  own  slaves,  the  highest 
grade  always  being  directly  responsible  to  some  Barotse  chief. 
As  a  reward  of  gallantry  or  ability  the  paramount  dnef  occasion- 
ally conferred  cMefs  rank  on  individuals  not  of  Barotse  birth, 
and  these  ipso  facto  assumed  the  name  and  privileges  of  the 
Barotse.  It  was  a  counterpart  of  the  feudal  ^stem  of  Europe 
in  which  every  grade  from  king  to*'serf  found  a  place.  In  rpod 
the  paramount  chief,  by  prodamation,  abdished  the  state  of 
slavery,  an  act  which,  however,  left  untoudied  the  predominant 
position  of  the  Barotse  and  their  rights  to  chieftainship.  The 
paramount  chief  shares  with  a  queen  (Mohoai)  his  authority 
and  prerogatives.  The  Mokwai  is  not  the  wife  but  the  eldest 
sister  of  the  ruling  chief.  With  his  death  her  privileges  lapse. 
Theoretically,  these  co-rukrs  are  equal,  neither  may  promulgate 
a  national  decree  without  the  assent  €4  the  other,  but  each  has 
a  capital  town,  councillors  and 'absolute  authority  in  a  province, 
the  two  having  joint  authority  over  aD  other  provinces.  In 
their  code  of  laws  the  Barotse  show  an  advance  on  the  standard 
of  probably  any  other  African  negro  state.  By  right,  an  accused 
chief  is  tried  by  his  peers,  each,  of  whom  in  rotation  from  jimior 
to  senior  gives  his  verdict,  after  which  the  president  reports 
the  finding  of  the  court  to  the  paramount  diief,  who  passes 
sentence.  As  to  their  religious  beliefs  the  Barotse  imagine  the 
sun  to  be  the  embodiment  of  a  great  god  whose  sole  care  Is  for 
the  amdioration  of  man.  Him  they  worship,  though  more  pains 
are  taken 'to  appease  evO  spirits,  hi  wlwse  existence  they  also 
believe,  to  wbom  every  evil  to  Which  man  is  heir  is  attr&uted. 


The  spirits  of  ancestofi  etpedally  of  deceased  chiefs— are  also 
objects  of  worship.  Christianity,  of  a  Protestant  evangelical 
type,  was  first  introduced  into  the  country  in  1884  by  Francois 
Coillard  and  has  made  some  progress  among  the  people,  among 
the  converts  being  Letia,  ddest  son  and  hdr  of  Lewanika,  the 
paramount  chid. 

a.  Bar»tsdand,^-T}ds  term  indodes,  in  the  sense  of  the 
country  in  which  the  authority  of  the  paramount  Barotse  chief 
is  acknowledged,  not  only  the  kinds  of  the  Barotse  proper,  but 
the  territory  of  fifteen  contiguous  and  subject  tribes.  This 
vast  territory  extends  approximatdy  from  the  Kwito  river  in 
the  west  to  the  Kafue  river  hi  the  east,  and  from  the  Congo- 
Zambezi  watershed  in  the  north  to  the  Unyante  or  Kwando 
river  and  Zambezi  in  the  south,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups: — 

(a)  Central  provinces  directly  administered  by  the  paramount 
dnd  from  the  capital  Lialui  (a  town  on  the  Zambezi),  by  the 
Mokwai  from  Nalolo,  and  by  two  chids  of  the  blood  from 
Sesheke; 

{b)  Outlying  provinces  over  tdiidi,  in  the  absence  of  a  centra! 
lonl  system  of  government,  Barotse  chids  administer  dbtricts 
under  the  direction  of  the  paramount  chid;  and 

(e)  Tribes  over  iHudi  the  local  chiefs  are  permitted  to  retain 
thetf  position  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  tribute  and  to 
thdrMoing  homage  in  person  at  Lialui  when  called  tipon  to  do  so. 

With  the  publication  of  the  king  of  Italy's  award  in  1905  in 
the  Ang^Portuguese  Barotse  Boundary  dispute  (see  below), 
the  term  Barotsdand  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  a  second 
meaning.  By  thb  award  the  western  and  part  of  the  northern 
section  of  Biurotsdand  as  described  above  were  dedared  to  be 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  paramount  chid  and  therdcnre  not 
in  the  British  sfAere  of  inflwence,  whQe  tribal  boundaries  were 
com|Jicated  by  the  introduction  of  a  longitudinal  and  latitudinal 
frontier.  Though  this  award  altered  the  political  boundaries, 
ethnologically  Barotsdand  remains  nnich  as  above  described. 
The  area  of  the  country  under  British  protection  Is  about 
182,000  sq.  m. 

Excluding  the  ridge  of  high  ground  running  east  and  west 
which,  cahninating  at  a  hei^t  of  5000  ft,  forms  the  Congo- 
Zambesi  water-parting,  the  extreme  east  (Bat<^)  and  the  district 
in  die  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Victoria  Palls  (q.p.)  throughout 
^diicfa,  with  local  variations,  a  red  laterite  day  predomina^, 
the  main  physical  features  of  Barotseland  may  be  described  as 
a  series  oif  heavy  white  sand  undulations  covered  with  sub- 
tropical forest  vegetation.  These  are  intersected  by  alluvium- 
charged  valleys  through  which  streams  and  rivers  flow  inwards 
towards  the  central  basin  of  the  Upper  Zambezi  There  is 
evidence  that  this  has  at  one  time  been  the  site  of  a  large  lake. 
These  vaBeys,  which  towards  the  dose  of  the  wet  season  become 
inundated,  afford  rich  cattle  pasture,  the  succulence  of  which 
prevents  cattle  lodng  amditicn  towards  the  end  <A  the  dry 
season,  as  is  the  case  in  nany  parts  of  Africa.  There  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  indication  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  white  sand 
area,  but  in  the  north  and  east  there  is  not  only  every  prospect 
of  a  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  future  but  also  of  consider- 
able mining  devdoimient.  Though  basalt  predominates  in  the 
ndghboulhood  of  the  Victoria  Falls  and  large  fields  of  granite 
crop  up  on  the  Batoka  plateau  and  elsewhere,  there  is  every 
indication  of  the  existence  of  useful  minerals  in  these  districts. 
Gold,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc  and  iron  have  been  discovered. 

Much  of  the  area  of  Barotsdand  is  within  the  healthy  zone, 
the  healthiest  districts  being  the  Batoka  and  Mashikolumbwe 
I^teaus  in  the  east  with  extreme  altitudes  of  4400  and  4150  ft. 
respectiydy,  and  the  line  of  the  Congo-Zambezi  watershed  which 
rfaei  to  5000  ft  in  many  places.  The  Zambezi  valley  from  the 
Victorui  Falls  (5000  ft)  to  the  Kabompo  confluence  (3500  ft.), 
thouf^  involving  little  or  no  risk  to  health  to  the  traveller, 
cannot  be  considered  suitable  for  white  settlement  Taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  value  of  altitude  to  latitude, 
the  plateauland  of  Barotseland  compares  very  favourably  with 
existing  conditions  elsewhere,  being  several  degrees  mora 
temperate  than  wosid  be  expected.    Approximatdy  the  mean 
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nuudmum  and  minimuoi  temperatures  stand  at  86**  and  55^  F. 
respectively,  with  an  extreme  range  of  100**  to  35**  and  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  6$**  to  70^  The  rainfall  varies 
according  to  district  from  a  2  to  33  in.  a  year  and  has  shown 
extraordinary  stability.  Since  1884,  the  first  year  in  which 
a  record  was  taken  by  Francois  Coillard,  Barotseland  has  known 
no  droughts,  though  South  Africa  has  suffered  periodically  in  this 
respect. 

The  Zambezi,  as  would  be  expected,  forma  a  definite  boundary 
line  in  the  distribution  of  many  species  of  fauna  and  flora.  In 
these  respects,  as  well  as  from  an  ethnological  standpoint, 
Barotseland  essentially  belongs  XK>t  to  South  but  to  Central 
Africa.  The  great  river  has  also  served  to  prevent  the  spread 
from  South  Africa  into  Barotseland  of  swh.  disastrous  cattle 
diseases  as  tick  fever  and  lung  sickness. 

3.  Tke  Establishment  of  Brilisk  Sueetainiy. — By  the  charter 
granted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in  October  1889, 
the  company  was  allowed  to  establish  its  rule  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Middle  Zambezi  not  included  in  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
and  by  a  treaty  of  the  nth  of  June  189 1  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal  it  was  declared  that  the  Barotse  kingdom  was 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The  dispute  between  the 
COTitrafling  powers  as  to  what  were  the  western  limits  of  Barotse- 
land was  eventually  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of 
Italy,  who  by  his  award  of  the  30th  of  May  1905,  .fixed  the 
frontier  at  the  Kwando  river  as  far  north  as  22**  £.,  then  that 
meridian  up  to  the  13°  S.,  which  parallel  it  follows  as  far  east  as 
24**  £.,  and  then  that  meridian  to  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier. 
In  the  meantime  the  Briiish  South  Africa  Company  had  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Lewonika  (9.V.),  the  paramount  chief 
of  the  Barotse,  and  an  administrator  was  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  company  to  reside  in  the  country.  A  native  police  force 
under  the  command  of  a  British  officer  was  raised  and  magistrates 
and  district  commissioners  appointed.  In  the  internal  afEairs 
of  the  Barotse  the  company  did  not  interfere,  and  the  relations 
between  the  Briti^  and  Barotse  have  been  uniformly  friendly. 
The  pioneers  of  Western  civilization  were  not,  however,  the  agents 
of  the  Qiartered  Company,  but  missionaries.  F.  S.  Amot,  an 
Englishman,  ^>ent  two  years  in  the  country  (1882-1884)  and  in 
Z8S4  a  mission,  fruitful  of  good  results,  was  established  by  the 
Soci^td  des  Missions  £vang£liques  de  Paris.  Its  first  agent  was 
Francois  Coillard  (1S34-1904),  who  had  previously  been  engaged 
in  mission  work  in  Basutoland  aiui  who  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  the  Barotse.  Though  always  an  admirer  of  British 
institutions  and  anxious  that  the  coimtry  should  ultimately  fall 
under  British  jurisdiction,  Coillard  in  the  interests  of  his  mission 
was  in  the  first  instance  anxious  to  delay  the  advent  of  white 
men  into  the  coimtiy.  It  was  contrary  to  his  advice  that 
Lewanika  petitioned  the  "  Great  White  Queen  "  to  assume  a 
protectorate  over  his  dominions,  but  from  the  moment  Great 
Britain  assumed  reqxinsibility  and  the  advance  of  European 
civilization  became  inevitable,  all  the  influence  acquired  by 
CoUlard's  exceptional  personal  magnetism  and  sinit^css  of 
purpose  was  used  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extension  of  British 
rule.  Only  those  few  pioneers  who  knew  the  Barotse  under  the 
old  conditions  can  fuUy  realise  vrbat  civilization  and  F«ngland 
ovw  to  the  co-operation  of  this  U^-manded  Frenchman. 

Under  the  Chartered  Company's  rule  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  the  resources  ot  the  country, 
e^>eciaUy  in  <^>ening  up  the  mining  districts  in  the  north.  The 
seat  of  the  administration,  Kalomo,  is  on  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo  " 
railway,  about  midway  between  the  Zambezi  and  Kafue  rivers. 
The  railway  reached  the  Broken  HUl  copper  mines,  no  m.  N.  of 
the  Kafue  m  1906,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier  in  igiow  From 
Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese  West  Africa  a  railway  was  being  built 
in  1909  which  would  connect  "with  the  main  line  near  the  Congo 
frootior.  This  would  not  only  sa^>lyBaxotaeland  with  a  route  to 
the  sea  alternative  to  the  Beira  and  Cape  Town  lines^  but  while 
reducing  the  land  route  by  many  hundred  miles  would  also  supply 
a  seaport  outlet  1700  m.  nearer  England  than  Cape  Town  and 
thus  aeate  a  now  and  more-  rapid  maU  xoute  to  southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  TiaasvaaL  The  Zambezi  also»  with  SLcbrahasa 


•as  its  one  bar  to  navigation  between  Barotseland  and  the  sea,, 
wUl  supply  a  cheap  line  of  communication.    (See  Rhodesia.) 

See  David  Livingstone,  iitsstonary  Travels  and  ReseanJus  m 
South  Africa  (London.  J857),  Major  Scrpa  Pinto,  Haw  I  crossed 
Africa  (London,  1881);  F  Coillard,  On  the  Threshold  of  Central 
Africa  (London,  1897) f  Major  A.  St  H.  Gibbons,  Exploration  and 
Hunting  in  Central  Afnca  (Londori;  1808),  Afrua  South  io  (iortk 
through  Marotseland  (London,  1904) ,  "  Journe>'8  in  Marotedand," 
Geographical  Journal,  I897,  **  Travels  In  the  Upper  Zambezi  Basin," 
Geographical  Journal,  1901  #  A  Bertrand,  Aux  pays  des  Bcrotse^ 
hautZambhe  (Paris,  1808),  Col  Colin  Harditxg,  In  Remotest  Barotse* 
land  (London,  1905) :  C,  W  Mackintosh,  Coillard  of  the  Zambesi 
(London,  1907),  with  a  bibliography;  L.  Decle,  Three  Years  m  Sava^ 
Africa  {London,  1898).  Consult  also  the  annual  reports  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  published  in  London.  (A.  St  H.  G.)  ' 

BAROUCHE  (Ger.  banUsche,  Span.  barrochOy  Ital.  baroccio,  from 
Lat.  bi-rotus,  double-wheeled),  the  name  of  a  sort  of  carriage, 
with  four  wheels  and  a  hood,  arranged  for  two  couples  to  sit 
inside  facing  one  another. 

BARQUISIlfBIO,  a  city  of  western  Venezuela,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Lara,  on  the  Barquisimeto  river,  loi  m.  by  rail  S.W  of 
Tucacas,  its  port  on  the  Caribbean  coast.  Pop,  (est.  1899)  AOfico, 
It  is  built  in  a  small,  fertile  valley  of  the  Merida  Cordilleras, 
1985  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  temperate,  healthy  climate  with 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  78^  F.,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
highly  productive  country  from  which  are  exported  cofiee,  sugar, 
cacao  and  rum.  It  is  also  an  important  distributing  centre  for 
nei^bouring  districts.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is 
r^ularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  and  is  well  provided  with 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  Barquisimeto  was 
founded  in  1522  by  Juan  de  Villegas^  who  was  exploring  the 
neighbouihood  for  gold,  and  it  was  first  called  Nueva  Sego\ia 
after  his  native  dty.  In  1807  its  population  had  risen  to  i5,oqo, 
prindpally  through  its  commercial  importance,  but  on  the  36th 
of  March  181 2  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
with  it  1500  lives,  including  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
occupying  the  town.  It  was  soon  rebuilt  and  is  one  of  the  few 
dties  of  Venezuela  which  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war  of  independence  and  6ubse<^ent  disorders. 

BARR,  a  town  of  G^many,  in  the  imperial  province  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  on  the  Rimeck,  15  m.  N.  from  Schlettstadt  by  raiL  It 
has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  consider- 
able tanneries.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  timber. 
Pop.  (i9o<^  5243- 

BARRA,  or  Basbay  (Scand.  Baraty,  isle  of  the  ocean),  an 
island  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  Pop. . 
(1901)  3362.  It  Ijes  about  5  m.  S.W.  of  South  Uist,  is  8  m.  in 
length  and  from  2  to  4  m.  in  breadth,  save  at  the  sandy  isthmus 
3  m.  below  Scnrrival  Point,  where  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  ynid& 
broad.  The  rock  formation  is  gneiss.  The  highest  hill  is  Heaval 
(1260  ft.)  and  there  are  several  small  lodis.  The  duel  village 
is  Castlebay,  at  which  the  Glasgow  steamer  calls  once  a  week. 
This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Kishmul  standing 
on  a  rock  in  the  bay,  which  was  once  the  stronghold  of  the 
M'Neills  of  Barra,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Highland  dans.  There 
are  remains  of  ancient  chapels,  Danish  duns  and  Druidical 
drdes  on  the  island.  There  is  communication  by  ferry  with 
South  UisL  The  parish  comprises  a  number  of  smaller  islands 
and  islete— among  them  Frida,  Gi^uy,  Hellisay,  Flodda 
to  the  NJl,,  and  Vatersaj,  Pabbay,  Mingalay  (pop.  135)  and 
Bemeray  to  the  S.E. — and  contains  4000  acres  of  arable 
land  and  18,000  acres  of  meadow  and  hill  pasture.  The  cod, 
ling  and  herring  fisheries  are  imp<»tant,  and  the  coasts  abound 
with  shell-fish,  especially  cockles,  for  which  it  has  always  been 
famous.  On  Barra  Head,  the  highest  point  of  Bemeray,  and  also 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  outer  Hebrides  chain,  is  a  light- 
house 680  ft.  above  high  water. 

BARRACKPUR,  a  town  and  magisterial  subdivision  of 
British  India,  in  the  district  of  Twenty-four  Parganas,  BengaL 
The  town  is  the  largest  cantonment  in  Lower  Bengal,  having 
accommodation  for  two  batteries  of  artillery,  the  wing  of  a 
European  regiment  and  two  native  battalions.  Its  name  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  troops  having  been  stationed  here 
sifkce  X772.   It  is  a  station  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway.   Job . 
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Charnock,  the  fmmder  of  Calctitta,  erected  a  bun^ow  and 
established  a  small  bazaar  here  in  1689.  The  cantonment  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hu^;  it  has  also  a  large  bazaar 
and  several  large  tanks,  and  also  a  parade  ground.  To  the  south 
of  the  cantonment  is  situated  the  park,  created  by  the  taste  and 
public  spirit  of  Lord  WcUeslcy.  Within  the  perk  is  situated  the 
Government  House,  a  noble  buHding  begun  by  Lord  Minto,  and 
enlarged  into  its  present  state  by  the  inarquess  of  Hastings.  The 
park  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contains  a  small  menagerie.  Its 
raost  interesting  feature  is  now  Lady  Canning's  tomb.  Barrack- 
pur  played  an  important  part  in  the  two  Sepoy  mutinies  of  1824 
and  X857,  but  the  details  of  these  belong  to  the  general  history 
of  British  rule  in  India.  North  Barrackpur  had  a  population  in 
1 901  of  12,600  and  south  Barrackpur  of  19,307. 

Barrackpur  subdivision  was  formed  in  1904.  It  contains  an 
area  of  190  sq.  m.,  which,  at  the  census  of  1901 ,  had  a  population  of 
206,311,  a  large  proportion  bchig  workers  in  the  mills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hugh*. 

BARRACKS  (derived  through  the  French  from  the  Late  Lat. 
tforra,  a  bar),  the  buildings  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
military  or  naval  forces,  including  the  quarters  for  officers, 
warrant  officers,  non-cotn missioned  officers  and  men,  with  their 
messes  and  recreation  establishments,  regimental  offices,  shops, 
stores,  stables,  vehicle  sheds  and  other  accessory  buildings  for 
military  or  domestic  purposes.  The  term  is  usually  applied  to 
permanent  structures  of  brick  or  stone  used  for  the  peace 
occupation  of  troops;  but  many  hut  barracks  of  corrugated 
iron  lined  with  wood  have  been  built,  generally  in  connexion  with 
a  training  ground  for  troops,  and  in  these  the  accommodation 
given  is  somewhat  less  than  iti  permanent  barracks,  and  con- 
ditions more  nearly  approach  those  of  a  military  encampment. 

British  System.— The  accommodation  to  be  given  in  British 
military  barracks  is  sch^uled  in  the  Barrack  Synopsis,  whidi 
contains  "  statements  of  particulars,  based  upon  dedsions  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  laid  down  by  authority,  as 
regards  the  military  buildings  authorized  for  various  units, 
and  the  accommodation  and  fittings  to  be  provided  in  connexion 
therewith  "  Each  item  of  ordinary  accommodation  is  described 
in  the  s>'nopsis,  and  the  areas  and  cubic  contents  of  rooms 
therein  laid  down  form  the  basis  of  the  designs  for  any  new 
l)arrack  buildings.  Supplementary  to  the  synopsis  is  a  series  of 
"  Standard  Plans,"  which  illustrate  how  the  accommodation 
may  be  conveniently  arranged,  the  object  of  the  issue  of  these 
plans  is  to  put  in  convem'ent  form  the  best  points  of  previous 
designs,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  an  entirely  fresh 
design  for  each  building  that  is  to  be  erected,  by  using  the  standard 
type  modified  to  suit  local  conditions.  External  appearance 
Is  considered  with  regard  to  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the 
position  the  buildings  are  to  occupy,  convenience  of  plan  and 
sound  sanitary  construction  being  the  principal  objects  rather 
than  external  effect,  designs  are  usually  simple  and  depend  for 
architectural  effect  more  on  the  grouping  and  balance  of  the 
parts  than  on  ornamentation  such  as  <vouId  add  to  expense  The 
synopsis  and  standard  plans  are  from  time  to  time  revised,  and 
brought  up  to  date  as  Improvements  suggest  themselves,  and 
increases  in  scale  of  accommodation  are  authorized,  after  due 
consideration  of  the  financial  effect,  so  that  ^stcmatic  evolution 
of  barrack  design  is  carried  on. 

Modern  Briiish  Barracks  —A  description  of  a  modem  barrack 
for  a  battalion  of  infantry  will  give  an  idea  of  the  standard  of 
accommodation  which  is  now  authorized,  and  to  which  older 
barracks  are  gradually  remodelled  as  funds  permit  The  un- 
married soldiers  are  quartered  in  barrack  rooms  usually  planned 
to  contain  twelve  men  in  each,  this  number  forms  a  convenient 
division  to  suit  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  is  more 
popular  with  the  men  than  the  larger  numbers  which  were 
formerly  the  rule  in  each  barrack  room,  there  is  a  greater 
privacy,  whilst  the  number  is  not  too  small  to  keep  up  the  feeling 
of  barrack  room  comradeship  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  soldier's  training.  The  rooms  give  600  cub.  ft  of  air  per 
man,  and  have  windows  on  each  side:  the  beds  are  spaced 
between  the  windows  so  that  only  one  bed  comes  in  a  comer,  and 


not  more  than  tiKft  bctwaea  any  two  wfadoWK  inlet  ventdatora 
are  fixed  high  up  in  the  aide  walls,  and  an  extract  shaft  warmed 
by  the  chimney  flue  keeps  up  a  drcnlation  of  air  through  the 
room:  the  door  is  nsoally  at  one  end  d  the  room  and  the  fire- 
place at  the  oi^x>site  end:  over  each  man's  bed  is  a  locker  and 
fiteU  where  he  keeps  his  kit,  and  his  rifle  stands  near  the  head  of 
his  bed.  Convenient  of  access  frmn  the  door  to  the  barrack-room 
Is  the  ablution-room  with  basins  and  foot-bath,  also  disconnected 
by  a  lobby  is  a  water-doset  and  urinal  for  night  use,  others  for  day 
use  bdng  provided  in  separate  external  blodka.  Baths  are  usually 
grouped  in  a  central  bath-house  adjacent  to  the  cook-house,  and 
have  hot  water  laid  on.  For  every  two  or  four  barrack-roonrs^ 
a  small  single  room  is  provided  for  the  occupation  of  the  sei^geaiU 
in  diarge,  who  is  re^x>nsible  for  the  safety  of  a  small  store, 
where  men  may  leave  their  rifle  and  kit  when  going  on  furlough. 
Adjacent  to  the  barrack  blocks  and  next  to  the  cook-bouse  are 
arranged  the  dining-rooms  where  the  men  assemble  for  their 
meals;  no  food  is  now  served  in  the  barrack-rooms,  and  the  air 
in  them  is  thus  kept  much  purer  and  fresher  than  under  the  old 
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system  The  dining-rooms  are  lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and 
are  warmed  by  hot  water,  tables  and  forms  are  arranged  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  and  room  is  provided  for  all  the 
men  to  dine  simultaneously 

Next  to  the  dining-room  is  the  cook-house  where  the  meals  for 
a  half  battalion  are  cooked,  and  served  direct  to  the  dining-rooms 
on  each  side.  Wash-up  rooms  are  arranged  off  the  serving-lobby 
with  plate-racks  and  ^dves  for  the  storage  of  the  crockery  after 
it  has  been  washed.  The  cooking  apparatus  is  designed  for 
economical  use  of  coal  fud,  and,  if  carefully  used,  consumes  little 
more  than  f  lb  of  coal  per  man  per  day  The  cook-house 
IS  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  top  lantem,  tables,  dressers, 
and  pastry  slab  are  provided  for  preparing  and  serving  the  meals, 
and  a  sink  for  washing  kitchen  utensil&  tinder  the  kitchen  block 
is  a  basement  containing  the  boiler  for  heating  the  dining-rooms 
and  another  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  baths  and  sinks,  with 
in  some  cases  also  a  hot-air  furnace  for  heating  drying-rooms,  for 
drying  the  men*s  dothing  when^  they  come  in  wet  from  a  route- 
march  or  field  day  Not  far  from  the  barrack  blocks  is  placed  the 
recreation  establishment  or  soldiere'  club,  where  the  rank  and  file 
may  go  for  relaxation  and  amusement  when  off  duty,  this 
estabUshment  has,  on  the  ground  floor',  a  large  and  lofty  room  with 
a  stage  at  one  end  for  lectures  or  entertainments,  and  at  the  oths 
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IB  oaitrtIl7  placed,  with  ward  hhdka  <m  each  side,  and  accesioiy 
buildings  placed  where  most  convenient;  the  isolation  wards 
are  in.  a  retired  position  and  divided  off  from  the  hospital 
enclosure.  Ward  blocks  usually  have  two  storeys,  and  the 
ordinary  large  wards  provide  1200  cub.  ft.  of  air  q>ace  per 
patient.  A  due  proportion  of  speciat  case  and  other  ^>edal 
wards  is  arranged  in  which  the  space  per  patient  »  greater  or 
less,  as  necessary. 

Army  schools  are  built  to  give  slightly  more  liberal  accommoda- 
tion than  is  laid  down  as  the  minimum  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  the  prindples  of  planning  are  much  the  same  as  in  civil 
elementary  schools.  Schools  are  usually  placed  between  the 
married  quarters  and  the  barracks,  so  as  to  serve  both  for  the 
instruction  of  the  men,  when  working  tot  educational  certificates, 
and  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  married  soldiers. 
Garrison  churches  are  built  when  arrangements  f^r  the  troops 
to  attend  divine  service  at  neighbouring  places  of  worship 
cannot  well  be  made.  Only  two  milUary  prisons  now  remain, 
viz.  Dover  and  Curragh,  and  these  are  for  soldiers  discharged 
from  the  service  with  ignominy.  For  ordinary  sentences  ddcHiioH 
barracks  and  branch  ddcniion  barracks  arc  attached  to  the  mili- 
tacy  commands  and  districts:  these  are  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  home  office  regulations;  but  crime  in  the  army 
fortunately  continues  to  decrease,  and  little  accommodation  has 
recently  been  added.  Barrack  expense  stores  for  the  issue  of 
bedding,  utensils  and  other  stores  (or  which  the  troops  depend 
upon  the  Army  Service  Corps,  are  necessary  in  all  barracks;  and 
in  large  stations  a  suf^ly  depot  for  the  issue  of  provisions,  with 
abattoir  and  bakery  attached  to  it,  may  be  necessary.  An 
engineer  office  with  building  yard  and  workshops  to  deal  with  the 
ordinary  duties  in  connexion  with  the  upkeep  of  War  Department 
property  is  required  at  every  station,  and  for  large  stations  such 
as  Aldershot,  it  may  be  necessary  to  imdertake  special  water 
supply  schemes,  works  for  disposal  of  sewage,  and  for  the  supply 
of  electricity  or  gas  for  lighting  the  barracks.  The  system  of 
roads,  pipes  and  mains  within  the  barracks  are  in  all  cases 
maintained  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  weU  as  the  buildings 
themselves.  District  and  brigade  offices  are  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  large  units,  and  quarters  for  the  general  officer 
commanding  and  the  headquarters  staff  may  sometimes  be 
required. 

Location  of  Barracks.'—'Die  selection  of  a  healthy  site  for  a 
barrack  building  or  new  military  station  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  In  the  earlier  days  of  barrack  construction,  barracks 
were,  for  political  reasons,  usually  built  in  large  towns,  where 
troops  would  be  at  hand  for  putting  down  disturbances,  and 
craznped  and  inconvenient  buildiiigs  of  many  storeys,  were 
erected  on  a  small  piece  of  ground  often  surrounded  by  the  worst 
sliuns  of  the  dty;  such,  for  example,  were  the  Ship  Street 
barracks  in  Dublhi,  and  the  cavahy  barracks  at  Huhne,  Man* 
Chester.  Worse  still  were  cases  where  an  existing  building, 
such  as  the  Linen  Uall  in  Dublin,  was  purchased,  and  converted 
into  barracks  with  little  regard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
occupants,  and  §  total  disregard  for  the  need  of  a  free  circulation 
of  pure  air  in  and  about  the  buildings,  which  is  the  first  condition 
of  health.  In  the  present  day,  excq;)t  in  a  few  cases  where  strong 
local  influence  is  allowed  to  prevail  to  retain  troc^  in  towns, 
where  their  presence,  and  perhaps  the  money  they  spend,  are 
appreciated  for  patriotic  or  other  motives,  every  opportunity  is 
taken  to  move  troops  from  the  vicinity  of  crowded  towns,  and 
quarter  them  in  barracks  or  hutments  built  in  the  open  country. 
Due  regard  can  then  be  given  to  sanitary  location,  and  military 
training  can  more  effectively  be  carried  out.  With  improvements 
in  commtmication  by  rail,  road  and  telegraph,  support  to  the 
dvil  power  in  case  of  disturbance  can  always  be  afforded  in 
good  time,  without  pennanently  stationing  troc^M  in  the  actual 
locality  where  their  assistance  may  be  needed.  It  has  been 
Tecognized  ever  since  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  leading  princq>le 
of  barrack  policy  must,  in  the  future,  be  to  facilitate  in  peace 
time  the  training  of  the  army  for  war,  and  that  this  can  only  be 
done  by  quartering  troopa  in  large  bodies,  induding  all  branches 
of  the  service,  in  positions  where  they  have  space  k>r  tiiainii^ 


gun  tnd  rifle  pnctfee,  apd  miBoeuvring.  The  camps  at  Aider- 
shot,  Colchester,  Shorndiffe  and  Curragh  were  accordingly 
started  between  1856  and  i860,  and  the  same  poLky  has  since 
been  continued  by  the  acquisition  of  StrensaU  Conunon,  near 
York,  Kilworth  domain,  near  Fermoy,  the  lease  of  a  portion  of 
Dartmoor  and  a  large  area  at  Glen  Imaal  in  Co.  Widdow,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Stobs  estate  in  Scotland  and  of  a  large  part 
of  Salisbuiy  Plain. 

Barrack  Construdum.'-'tbtt  history  of  barrack  construction 
in  Great  Britain  is  an  interesting  study,  but  can  only  be  touched 
on  briefly..  As  long  as  operations  in  the  fidd  were  carried  on  by 
troops  levied  especially  for  the  war  in  hand,  no  barracl^  apart 
from  fortifications  were  required,  except  those  for  the  royal 
bodyguard;  and  even  after  the  staiKiing  army  exceeded  those 
limits,  the  necessity  for  additional  barracks  was  often  avoided 
l^  having  recourse  to  the  device  of  billeting,  t.e.  quartering 
the  soldiers  on  the  populations  of  the  towns  where  they  were 
posted.  This,  however,  was  a  device  burdensome  to  the  people, 
subversive  of  disdpline,  and  prejudicial  to  military  efficiency 
in  many  ways,  while  it  exposed  the  scattered  soldiers  to  many 
temptations  to  disbyalty.  Hence  barracks  were  gradually  pro- 
vided, at  first  jn  places  where  such  an  arrangement  was  most 
necessary  owing  to  the  paudty  of  the  populaticm,  or  where  con- 
centration of  tnx^  was  most  important,  owing  to  the  dis- 
affection of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earliest  barracks 
of  which  there  is  any  record  as  regards  England,  were  those  for 
the  foot  guards,  erected  in  1660.  Am(»ig  the  earliest  of  those 
still  existing  are  the  Royal  Barracks  at  Dublin,  dating  from  x  700, 
and  during  the  x8th  century  barracks  were  built  in  several  parts 
of  Ireland;  but  in  England  it  was  at  the  aid  of  the  i8th  and 
begiiming  of  the  xpth  century  that  most  of  the  earlier  barracks 
were  constructed.  So  long  as  barracks  were  mainly  in  connexion 
with  fortresses  their  construction  naturally  fell  to  the  duty  of  the 
King's  Engineers,  afterwards  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  working 
under  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  About  x  796,  however, 
a  special  dvil  department  was  formed  under  the  commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  barracks,  to  deal  with  barracks  apart  from 
fortifications.  In  1816  we  find  a  warrant  appointing  a  dvilian 
comptroller  of  the  barrack  dq>artm«)'t  to  deal  with  the  erection 
and  upkeep  of  barracks  and  barrack  ho^itals  not  within  fortified 
places.  'Diis  warrant  gives  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  the 
future  of  accommodation  provided,  and  a  few  extracts  from 
it  are  worth  notice.  No  definite  regulations  as  to  cubic  or  floor 
space  per  man  are  laid  down;  but  in  the  infantry,  twdve  men, 
and  in  the  cavalry,  ei^t  men  are  aJlotted  to  one  room.  "  Bed- 
steads or  berths  "  are  allowed,  "  a  single  one  to  each  man,  or 
a  double  one  to  two  men,"  or  "  hammocks  where  necessary." 
The  married  soldier's  wife  is  barely  recognized,  as  shown  by  the 
following  extract: — "  The  comptroller  of  the  barrack  department 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  and  when  it  in  no  shape  interferes  with  or 
straitens  the  accommodation  of  the  men,  permit  (as  an  occasioruU 
indulgence,  and  as  tending  to  pronMte  deanliness,  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  soldier)  four  married  women  per  troop  or  company 
of  sixty  men,  and  six  per  troc^  or  company  of  a  hundred  men, 
to  be  resklent  within  the  bavacks;  but  no  one  article  shall 
on  this  account  be  furnished  by  the  barrack-masters,  upon  any 
consideration  whatever.  And  if  the  barrack-masters  percdve 
that  any  mischief,  or  damage,  arises  from  such  indulgence,  the 
commanding  officer  shall,  on  their  rqF>resentation,  dispUice  such 
women.  Nor  shall  any  dogs  be  suffered  to  be  kept  in  the  rooms 
of  any  barrack  or  hospital."  Another  regulation  says:  "  ^"here 
kitcfaeflB  are  provided  lor  the  soldiers,  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  dress  their  provisions  in  any  other  places."  In  about  1818 
the  dvil  barrack  department  was  abolished  on  account  of  abuses 
which  had  grown  up,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief  transferred 
to  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  the  duties  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  barracks.  In  X826  a  course  of  practical  archi- 
tecture was  started  at  the  school  of  military  engineering  at' 
Chatham  under  Lieutenant^Colond  (afterwards  Sir  Charies) 
Pasley,  the  first  commandant  of  the  school,  who  himself  wroU 
an  OtttiiBe  of  the  amiM^    Wellington  interested  himself  in  tht 
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barrack  qoestkm,  and  trader  his  orders  single  iron  bedsteads 
were  substituted  for  the  wooden  berths,  two  tiers  high,  in  which 
two  men  slept  in  the  same  bed,  then  a  certain  cubi<^  space  per 
nan  was  allotted,  and  cook-houses  and  ablution-rooms  were 
added.  Next,  sergeants'  messes  were  started,  and  bafl  courts 
allowed  for  the  recreation  of  the  men.  It  was  not,  however, 
tQl  after  the  Crimean  War  that  public  attention  was  directed 
by  the  report  dated  1857  of  the  royal  commission  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army,  to  the  high  death-rate,  and  certain 
sanitary  defects  in  barracks  and  ho^itals,  such  as  overcrowding, 
defective  ventilation,  bad  drainage  and  insufficient  means  of 
cooking  and  cleanliness,  to  which  this  excessive  mortality  was 
among  other  causes  assigned. 

In  1857  a  commission  appointed  for  improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  barracks  and  hospitals  made  an  exhaustive  inspec- 
tion of  the  barracks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reported  in 
i86t.  This  was  followed  by  similar  commissions  to  examine 
the  barracks  in  the  Mediterranean  stations  and  in  India.  These 
commissions,  besides  making  vahiable  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  almost  every  barradc  inspected  by  them,  laid 
down  the  general  sanitary  principles  applicable  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  military  barracks  and  hospitals;  and 
in  spite  of  the  bpse  of  time,  the  reports  repay  close  study  by 
any  one  interested  in  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  such  buildings.  The  names  of  Sidney 
Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea),  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir  Douglas)  Gallon,  R.E.,  and  John  Sutherland,  M.D.,  stand 
out  prominently  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  work. 
The  commission  was  constituted  a  standing  body  in  18^2,  and 
continues  its  work  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  the  Army 
SaniUry  Committee,  which  advises  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war  on  all  sites  for  new  barracks  or  hospitals,  also  upon  type 
plans,  especially  as  to  sanitary  details,  and  principles  of  sanitary 
construction  and  fitments.  A  definite  stanidard  of  accommoda- 
tion was  laid  down,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Barrack  Synopsis  in  1865.  A  general  order  dated  1845  had 
directed  that  a  space  of  450  to  500  cub.  ft.  per  man  should  be 
provided  in  all  new  barracks  at  home  stations;  but  thb  had 
not  been  applied  In  exbting  barracks  or  buildings  appropriated 
as  such,  and  when  detailed  examination  was  made,  it  was  found 
that  some  men  had  actually  less  than  «so  cub.  ft.,  and  out  of 
accommodatk>n  for  nominally  76,813  soldiers,  ^003  only  had 
600  cub.  ft.  per  man,  which  was  the  minimum  scale  now  hud 
down  by  the  royal  commission  of  1857.  To  give  every  soldier 
his  allotted  amount  of  600  cub.  ft.,  meant  a  reduction  in  accom- 
modation of  the  barracks  by  neariy  one-third  the  number. 
Many  buildings  were  condemned  as  being  entirely  unsuitable  for 
use  as  barracks;  in  other  cases  improvements  were  possible  by 
alterations  to  buildings  and  opening-up  of  sites.  Ventilation  of 
the  rooms  was  greatly  improved,  cook-houses,  aUution-rooms 
and  sanitary  accessories  were  carefully  examihed  and  a  pr<^r 
scale  laid  down.  Separate  quarters  for  the  married  soldiers  did 
not  exist  in  many  barracks,  and  in  some  distances  married  men's 
beds  were  found  in  the  men's  barrack-rooms  without  evtn  a 
screen  to  separate  them;  in  other  cases,  married  people  were 
accommodated  together  in  a  barrack^^oom,  with  only  a  blanket 
hung  on  a  cord  as  a  screen  between  the  different  families.  The 
recommendations  of  the  commiitee  resulted  in  a  single  room 
being  allotted  to  all  married  soldiers,  and  this  accommoda- 
tion has  gradually  improved  up  to  the  co^ifortable  cottage  now 
provided. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  thorough  faiquiry  hito  barrack 
accommodation,  steady  and  systematic  progress  has  been  made. 
AKhough  lack  of  funds  has  always  hampered  rapM  progress, 
and  keeps  the  accommodation  actually  existing  below  the 
standard  aimed  at,  much  has  been  done  to  Improve  the  soMiers' 
condition  in  this  respect.  Numerous  legimental  depots  and  odier 
bar<«cks  were  built  under  the  Military  Pofces  Localintlon  Act 
Of  1872.  The  Barracks  Act  of  i8qo  replaced  the  wom-out  huts 
at  Aldershot,  Colchester,  Shomcliffe  and  Curragb  by  convenient 
and  sanitary  permanent  buildings,  and  furtlier  additions  and 
.kipfovemenu  have  been  niade  under  the  Miliury  Works  Acu 


of  1897,  X89Q  and  zQoi.  As  some  evidence  of  the  practical  rcftill- 
of  the  care  and  money  that  has  been  expended  on  this  work, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while,  in  1857,  the  annual  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  army  at  home  per  1000  men  was  17*5  (com- 
pared  with  9-2  for  the  civfl  male  population  of  corresponding 
age),  forty  years  later,  hi  1897,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
army  was  only  3-42  per  1000.  No  doubt,  improved  barrack 
accommodation  contributed  greatly  to  this  result.  Barrack  con- 
struction work  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  until  1904,  when  a  civil  department  was  again  formed 
under  an  architect  styled  **  director  of  barrack  construction,"  to 
deal  with  the  constructi<»  of  barracks  at  home  stations,  and 
the  construction  and  mahitenance  of  military  ho^itxils. 

British  Colonial. — Barracks  at  colonial  stations  are  governed 
by  the  general  scale  of  accommodation  in  the  Barrack  Synopsis, 
modified  according  to  the  climate  of  the  station,  in  the 
direction  of  increase  in  fioor  area  and  height  of  nxnns.  In  thtf 
planning  of  rooms  for  occupation  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  freest  possible 
circulation  of  air  through  the  buildings.  The  walls  have  to  be 
protected  by  verandahs  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
special  local  domestic  arrangements  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. For  example,  in  hot  countries  it  is  usualfy^  undesir- 
able to  have  kitchens  directly  attached  to  the  dwelling-houses, 
sanitary  arrangements  vary  according  to  the  methods  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  it  Is  necessary  to  provide  a  free  circulation 
of  air  below  the  ground  floors  of  aO  inhabited  buildings  by  raising 
them  off  the  ground  some  4  ft.  The  aspect  of  the  buildings  will 
usually  be  arranged  so  as  to  catch  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the 
mode  of  construction  varies  greatly  according  to  the  custom 
and  resources  of  the  country. 

Indian  Barracks. — In  India,  barracks  for  the  British  tnx^s  am 
built  by  the  Royal  Engineer  officers  detailed  for  military  wotk 
duties,  assisted  by  military  foremen,  who  pass  through  the  dvjl 
engineering  colleges,  and  by  a  native  subordinate  staff.  The 
scale  of  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  laid  down  in  the  Indian 
army  regulations,  and  is  for  the  private  soldier  more  liberal  than 
b  allowed  by  the  home  government  for  any  of  the  colonial 
stations.  The  barrack-rooms  are  lofty  and  airy,  with  verandalis 
all  round,  and  derestoiy  windows.  Roob  are  usuafiy  of  double 
tiling.  The  allowance  of  space  b  90  sq.  f  t  per  man  in  rooms  16 
ft.  h^,  with,  in  addition,  a  day  room  adjoining  {or  the  use  d  the 
men  for  their  meals  or  as  a  sitting-room.  Recreation  establbh- 
ments  are  liberally  provided  for,  and  other  means  of  recreatibn, 
sudi  as  bowling  and  skittle  aOeys,  fives  courts,  plunge  baths  and 
cridiet  grounds,  are  given.  S^Murate  Mocks  of  married  quarters 
are  provided,  and  schools  for  the  chffdren.  Hospit^  accommo- 
dation on  a  higher  scale  than  at  home  is  necessary;  but  hflt 
sanatoria  have  in  recent  years  done  much  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  troops  by  giving  change  of  air,  dutfng  the  hot  weather,  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  fandlies.  Piped  water  soppHei 
have  replaced  the  old  wells  at  many  stations,  and  attention  it 
being  directed  to  improved  cooking  and  sanitary  arrangements.- 

Naval  Barracks. — In  recent  years,  large  navid  barradu  have 
been  built,  notably  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham  and  Devonport. 
These  differ  from  military  barracks  principally  hi  that  they  keepr 
up  the  system  of  board-ship  life  to  which  the  men  are  accustomed. 
Large  barrack-rooms  are  provided  with  caulked  floors  like  ships* 
decks,  and  have  rows  of  hammocks  shmg  across  them;  these  are 
stowed  in  the  day-time,  when  the  rooms  are  used  as  mess-roomi. 
Ablution  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  grouped  together  on  the 
basement  floors.  Fine  recreation  establishments  and  canteens 
have  been  bunt.  The  officers' messes  have  splendid  public  rooms, 
but  the  officers'  quarters  are  not  so  large  as  in  military  barracks, 
though  no  donbt  spacious  to  the  naval  officer,  accustomed  as  he 
is  to  a  small  cabin.  Married  quarters  for  the  men  are  not  provided 
except  In  connexiott  with  coastguard  stations. 

OtkerCotnUries.-^fi  great  number  of  the  German  and  Frendi 
barracks  are  erected  in  the  form  of  a  large  block  of  three  or  four 
storeys  containing  all  the  accommodation  and  accessories  for 
officers,  marrfed  and  single  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
of  a  coBiplcte  battalion  or  regiment  fai  one  buBdIng.    Some  of  the 
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nodBBi  barracks,  however,  are  arranged  moce  en  the  pavilien 

qrstem  with  separate  blocks;  but  the  single  block  ^ratem  is  well 

liked  on  account  of  its  compactness  and  the  facility  it  gives  for 

supervision;  it  is  also  more  satisfactoiy  from  the  ardiitectural 

point  of  view.    The  system  of  allotment  and  arrangement  of 

accommodatioD  for  these  two  great  annies  does  not  differ  much, 

except  in  detail,  from  that  adopted  by  the  British  army.    The 

floor  and  cubic  space  allotted  per  meai  i&  a  little  less;  accommoda^ 

tion  for  officers  is  not  usua%  provided,  excq>t  to  a  Ikoited  extent, 

unless  the  barracks  are  on  a  country  site.    The  German  army, 

however,  now  provides  eveiy  regiment  with  a  fine  officers'  mes»* 

bouse  fumisbed  at  the  public  expense.    Married  quarters  for 

s(Mne  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  ace  provided,  but  not  for 

privates.    American  barracks  are  interesting,  as  providing  for 

perhaps  a  higher  class  ol  recruit  than  usual;  they  ate  Well 

designed  and  superior  finish  internally  is  given.    Hate  barracks  are 

arranged  usually  on  the  separate  block  system,  and  centre  round 

a  post-exchange  or  soldio^'  club,  which  is  a  combined  recreation 

establishment,  gymnasium  and  sergeants'  mess,  with  bath-house 

attached.    Canteens  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  aboUsbed  in  1901. 

See  Ths  Bamck  Synopsis  (1905);  Th9  Handbook  of  Design  and 
Omstructum  of  Military  Buildings  (1905);  The  Army  R^^ctums, 
India,  vol.  xiL  (E.  «.  S.) 

BABRANDBi  JOACHIM  (1799-1883).  Austrian  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Saugues,  Haute  Loire,  on  the  i  ith 
of  August  1 799,  and  educated  in  the  £cole  Poly  technique  at  Paris. 
Although  he  had  received  the  training  of  an  engineer,  his  first 
appointment  was  that  of  tutor  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux  (afterwards 
known  as  the  comte  de  Chambofd),  grandson  of  Charles  X ,  and 
when  the  king  abdicated  in  1830,  Barrande  accompanied  the 
royal  exiles  to  England  and  Scotland,  arKl  afterwards  to  Prague, 
Settling  in  that  dty  in  1831,  he  became  occupied  in  engineering 
works,  and  his  attention  was  then  attracted  to  the  fossils  from  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia.  The  publication  in  1839  of 
Murchison's  SiluHan  System  incited  Barrande  to  carry  on  ^ste- 
matk  researches  <hi  the  equivalent  strata  in  Bohemia.  For  ten 
yean  (1840-1850)  he  made  a  detailed  study  of  these  rocks, 
^"gagmg  workmen  q>ecially  to  collect  fossils,  and  in  this  way 
he  obtained  upwards  of  3500  q>ecies  of  graptolites,  brachiopoda, 
moUusca,  Crustacea  (particailarly  tribtutes)  and  fishes.  The 
first  v<^me  of  his  great  work,  Systhne  sUurien  du  centre  de  la 
BcMmc.  (dealing  with  trilobites),  appeared  in  1852;  and  from 
that  date  until  1881,  he  issued  tweitty'-one  quarto  volumes  of 
text  and  plates.  Two  other  vohiBies  were  issued  after  his  death 
in  1887  and  1894.  It  is  estimated  that  he  ^pent  nearly  £10,000 
on  these  works.  In  addition  he  puUished  a  large  number  of 
separate  papers.  In  recognition  of  his  important  researches 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1855  awarded  to  him  the 
Wollaston  medal. 

The  term  Silurian  was  employed  by  Barrande,  after  Murchison, 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  was  justi&ed  by  subsequent 
knowledge. '  Thus  the  Silurian  rodcs  of  Bohemia  were  divided 
into  certain  stages  (A  to  H) —  the  two  lowermost,  A  and  B  without 
fossils  (Azoic),  succe^led  by  the  third  stage,  C,  which  induded 
the  primordial  zone,  since  recognized  as  part  of  the  (Cambrian  of 
Sedgwick.  The  fourth  stage  (6tage  D),  the  true  lower  Silurian, 
was  described  by  Barrande  as  including  isolated  patches  of  strata 
with  orgam'c  remains  Hke'  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  These 
assemblages  of  fossils  were  designated  "  Colonies,"  and  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  early  introduction  into  the  area  of  q)ccies  from 
neighbouring  districts,  that  became  locally  extinct,  and  reappeared 
in  Uter  stages.  The  interpretation  of  Barraade  was  questioned 
in  1854  by  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  to  the  disturfaanccs,- 
dvertums  and  crumphngs  in  the  older  rocks  as  affording  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  strata  with  newer 
iomfia  amid  those  containing  older  ones.  Other  geologists  sub- 
sequently questioned  the  doctrine  of  "  Colonies.^'  In  18^  Dr 
J.  E.  Marr,from  a  personal  study  in  the  fidd,  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  the  repetitions  of  the  fossihferous  strata 
OB  which  the  "  Colonies  "  were  based  were  due  to  faults.  The 
Uter  stages  of  Barrande,  F,  G  and  H,  have  since  been  shown  by  I 
&nuiud  Friedrich  Ueiniich  Sayser  (b.  18145)  «^  be  DevoaiaD^  i 


Dosi^te  theseaodifica^ns  in  the  Ofiginalgrowpini^  of  the  strata, 

it  is  recognized  that  Barrande  "  made  Bohemia  classic  ground  for 

the  study  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations."    ■  He  died  at 

Frohsdorf  on  the  5th  of  October  1883. 

See  ••  Sk^ch  of  the  Life  of  Joachim  Barrande,"  Geo!.  Mag.  (1883). 
p.  ^9  (with  portrait). 

BABRANQUIUA,  a  city  and  port  of  Colombia,  South  America, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  thi  department  of 
Atlantico,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magdalena  river  about  7  nu 
above  its  mouth  and  i8i  ra.  by  rail  from  its  seaport,  Puerto 
Colombia.    Pop.  (est  190})  31,000.    Owing  to  a  dangerous  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  the  trade  of  the  extensive  territory 
tributary  to  that  river,  which  is  about  60%  of  that  of  the  entire 
country,  must  pass  in  great  part  throU^  Barranquilb  and  its 
seaport,  making  it  the  principal  commercial  centre  of  the  repubh'c 
Sa vanilla  was  used  as  a  seaport  until  about  1890,  when  shoala 
caused  by  drifting  sands  compelled  a  removal  to  Puerto  Colombki, 
a  short  distance  westward,  where  a  steel  pier,  4000  ft.  in  length, 
has  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  freight.    The 
navigation  of  the  Magdalena  is  carried  on  by  means  of  light* 
draught  steamboats  which  ascend  to  Yeguas,  r4  m.  bebw  Honda, 
where  goods  aro  transh4>ped  by  rail  to  the  latter  place,  and  thence 
by  pack  animals  to  Bogoti,  or  by  smaller  boats  to  points  farther 
up  the  river.    Barnmquilla  was  originally  founded  in  1629,  but 
attracted  no  attention  as  a  commercial  centre  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  efforts  were  initiated  to  sccuro 
the  trade  passing  through  Cartagena.    Hie  city  is  built  on  a  k)w 
plain,  is  rcgulariy  bid  out,  and  has  many  fine  warehouses,  public 
buildings  and  residences,  but  its  greater  part,  however,  consists 
of  mud-wallod  cabins  supported  by  bamboo  (ptadua)  framework 
and  thatched  with  rushes.    The  water-supply  is  drawn  from  the 
Magdalena,  and  the  dty  is  provided  with  telephone,  electric  light 
and  tram  services.    Owing  to  periodical  inundations,  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  but  Hitlc  cultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  population,  which  is  of  the  mixed  t>pc  common  to  the  low- 
lands of  (^lumbia,  is  engaged  in  no  settled  productive  occupation. 
BARRAS,  PAUL  FRANCOIS  NICOLAS,   Coicte  de  (1755- 
i8?9),  member  of  the  French  Directory  of  i79S~i799,  was 
d^^scendcd  from  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  and  was   bom  at 
Fox-Amphoux.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  regiment 
of  Languedoc  as  "gentleman  cadet,"  but  embarked  for  Indiiiin 
X776.    After  an  adventurous  voyage  he  reached  Pondicherry  and 
shared  in  the  defence  of  that  dty,  which  ended  in  its  capitulation 
to  the  British  on  the  18th  of  October  1778.    The  garrison  being 
rdeased,  Barras  returned  to  France.    After  4aking  part  in  a 
second  expedition  Co  the  East  Indies  in  1782-1783,  he  left  the 
army  and  occupied  the  following  years  with  the  frivolities  con- 
genUd  to  his  class  and  to  bb  nature.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutbn  m  1789,  he  espoused  the  democratic  cause,  and 
became  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  department  of  the  Var. 
In  June  1793  he  took  his  seat  in  the  hi^  ruitional  court  at 
Orleans;  and  later  in  that  year,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sirdinia,  he  became  commissibner  to  the  French , 
army  of  Italy,  and  entered  the  Conventkm  (the  third  of  the 
national  assemblios  of  France)  as  a  deputy  for  the  department 
of  the  Var.    In  January  1793  he  voted  with  the  inajority  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.    Mudi  of  hia  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
missions  to  the  districts  of  the  south-'east  of  France;  and  ni  this 
way  he  nuide  the  acquaintance  of  Boimparte  at  the  siege  of 
Toukm.    Aa  an  example  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Barras 
Memoirs  we  may  note  that  the  writer  assigned  30,000  men  to  the 
royalist  ddending  force,  whereas  it  was  less  than  13,000;  he  also 
sought  to  miniouze  the  share  taken  by  Bonaparte  in  the  capture  > 
of  that  dty. 

In  1794  Barras  sided  with  the  men  who  sought  to  overthrow 
the  Robeapiene  faction,  and  their  success  in  the  cestp  d^Hai  of 
9  Tbennidor  (ajth  of  July)  brought  him  almost  to  the  froi^  nmk. ' 
In  the  next  year,  when  the  Convention  was  threatened  by  the 
malcontent  Natkmal  Guards  of  Paris,  it  appointed  Barras  to 
command  the  troops  engaged  in  its  defence.  His  nominatioii  of ' 
Bonaparte  as  one  oif  hfs  subalterns  led  to  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
mcamct,  which  cnstzcd  the  dispersion  of-,  the  loyalists  and 
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nukontesti  id  tlw  stmis  noi'tlie  Tniteria,  _ 
(Slh  Di  Oclober  179s),  'niercupon  Bum  became  one  ol  Ihc 
five  Diiecton  irho  contnlled  tbtaeciitivcoflbs  Frencb  lepublic. 
Owing  10  his  inlinvtc-  retaliona  with  Jos^hioe  de  Beaubanuis, 
he  belped  to  fodtitete  4  marrugc  betweca  ber  mud  Bonaparte; 
and  many  have  averred,  though  on  defective  evidence,  that 
Banu  giiocured  the  appointiDent  of  BoDapane  to  the  command 
of  the  anny  o(  Italy  early  in  the  year  1 79*.  The  achjevementa 
of  Boiuparte  gave  to  the  IKrectory  a  stately  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  tnjoyfd;  ind  vhea  in  the  nunnier  o(  1797  Ihc 
iDynlist  and  consIiluIIoDal  opposition  again  gathered  alrtnglh. 
Bonapane  sent  Genoral  Augsftau  <«.•.),  il  htadilroflg  Jacobin, 
foiribly  to  lepresi  that  movtmaot  by  what  wii  Imown  at  ibe 
coup  d'lla!  of  18  Fructidor  (4ih  Scptembw)-  Bainu  aid  tbc 
violent  Jicobin*  now  eotried  mallera  with  so  high  «  hand  at  to 
render  the  covcmmcnl  of  the  Directory  odiotv;  and  Boiufwne 
had  no  difiiculty  in  overthrowing  it  by  the  coap  d'ilsl  of  iS-iQ 
Brumai  re(g1h-i  slh  of  November) .  BBrraisaw  the  need  of  a  (h*Rg« 
and  wa£  to  5ome  extent  (bow  far  will  peibapa  never  be  kbgwn) 
an  accomplice  in  Bonaparte's  designs,  though  be  did  not  suipect 
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place  of  tbe  five  Dlrectwi 
and  found  his  political  career  at  an  end.  He  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  and  spent  his  later  yean  in  voluptuous  tsM.  Among 
the  men  of  the  Revolution  few  did  more  than  Barras  to  degrade 
thai  movemeat.  Hii  immotuL'iy  in  both  public  and  private  life 
was  Dotorioiisuidcontribulcdia  no  amall  degree  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Dircctocy,  and  with  it  of  tbe  first  French  Republic. 
Despite  bit  pnifission  of  royaliim  in  and  after  181  j,  he  remained 
more  or  less  aupecl  (a  the  Boorbona;  and  it  -wa*  wilb  sonK 
difficulty  that  the  ootes  for  hii  memoirs  were  saved  from  seizure 
00  bb  death  on  the  igth  of  ' 

•xccutor,  M.  Roiuaelio  de  on 

which  they  underwent  a(  hul  le 

Duniy.  who  edited  Ihem  01  fn 

fairly  aatisfactory  prooEi  o^  «a 

reaptctinc  Bami  loe  the  M  at 

and  de  Lncurr:  alw  Sdou  j~ 

1»97>,  A.  Sorrf.  L-Enroft  il  I  iid 

vi„  Panj,  190,1-1004),  and  rit 

(Pam.  1901-1904J.  „ , 

BARBATHY  (0.  Fr.  harder,  baralir,  to  barter  or  cheat),  In 
English  criminal  taw,  the  offence  (more  usually  called  cimiiKni 
bcrralry)  of  constantly  indling  and  stirring  up  quarrels  in  dia- 
tiuinnce  of  Ibe  peace,  eiUier  in  courta  or  dsevdwre.  It  ii  u 
offence  both  at  common  law  and  by  statute,  and  fa  pimishible 
by  5ac  and  imprisouncnt-  By  a  statute  of  1736,  if  the  person 
gintty  of  CDmpioa  barratry  behjogcd  to  the  prof  osiou  of  the  law, 
be  waa  disabled  Erom  practising  in  the  future.  It  is  a  cumidative 
offence,  and  itisEieccsaary  to  prove  at  least  three  cDDunisaions  of 
the  act.  Forncarly  two  ccnturiei  there  had  been  no  record  of  an 
indictment  having  been  preferred  for  tlda  oScnce,  but  in  iggQ  a 
case  occurred  at  the  Guildford  sunuaer  aAsiEC*.  R.  v.  Edlptrtt 
(Tki  Tima,  Sth  July  1SB9).  At,  however,  the  defendant  via 
convicted  of  another  offence,  the  charge  waa  not  proceeded  upon. 
(See  Pollock  and  Maitlond,  HiHary  ^  EHglui  Lam;  RuhcU, 
Cfifta  and  Uudtmeaiumrt;  Stephen,  CriiwddJ  Xdip.) 

In  Buriiu  irauranit  barratry  is  any  Uad  of  fraud  nmuniltH] 
upon  the  owner  or  insuren  of  a  tUp  by  »  nuata  with  the  tDteo- 
tion  of  benefitioB  himself  at  tbeir  expcBie.  Cdatiamtal  Jotittt 
give  a  wider  msiniig  10  barratry,  u  "*"^'^  any  wilful  act  by 
Ibe  master  01  cruw,  by  whatever  DWtlve  indnced,  vhertby  Iht 
ownen  or  chuneien  are  damutfiad.  In  biUt  of  lading  h  fa  unal 
to  eictpt  it  fmn  Ibe  sUpawnen' Bafaillty  (tee  AmucHTHmT), 

Id  Scotland,  barratry  it  the  crinK  committed  by  a  judge  wlio 
la  indocni  by  bribery  to  pronoODce  jadgnent. 

BAHRt;  nAAC  {i7i«-iSm),  Britkh  Mldicr  and  poUtldan, 
waabamatJ>aUinini7>6,thaioaotancacb  refugee  He  was 
•ducated  at  Trinity  College,  DubGa,  antacd  the  iinqr,  and  in 
■759waswltta  WoUett  tbctakinf  o<Q(iebec,i  "  ' 
he  wu  woniided  in  the  cheek.  Hit  entry  Wo ; 
■mder  the  aua^ricca  of  Lord  ShdbaiBe,  wWi  ha 
•  bnva  to  m  iawn  He  Pitt," 


attack  on  Fitt.  of  whom,  bovevtr,  he  became  DlUmatdy  * 
devoted  adherent.  A  vigorouj  opponent  of  the  taction  o( 
America,  his  mastery  of  invejSive  was  powerfully  displayed  in  Ua 

Liberty,"  which  he  had  applied  to  the  colonisu  in  one  of  Ua 
tpeeches,  became  a  common  deiignatlon  of  tbe  American 
organiiEations  directed  against  the  Stamp  Act,  as  well  at  of  later 
patriotic  clubs.  His  appointment  in  17S1  to  the  Iretaurothip  of 
the  navy,  which  carried  with  It  a  pension  of  £3100  a  year,  at  a 
tirae  when  the  government  wai  ostensibly  advocating  economy, 
caused  gmt  discontent;  lubsequently,  boirever,  be  received 
from  the  younger  Pitt  the  clerksbip  of  the  pells  in  place  of  tha 
pension,  which  thus  was  saved  to  the  public.  Becoming  tdjnd, 
he  retired  Imn  ofB«  In  1790  and  died  on  the  xXh  ol  July  iSoa. 
BABRE.  a  city  of  Wa^Uojton  county,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  north  central  part  of  the  slate,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  MontpeUer. 
Pop.  (1S90)  4146^  (igno)  S448,  of  whom  1S31  were  foreign-bora; 
(igio.  «nus)  io,7.14.  it  is  served  by  the  Central  Venoont 
and  the  Montpelier  k  Weilt  River  nil  wayl,  and  is  connected  by 
eiccuic  street  railways  with  Monlpetier,  Bam  is  an  impcctant 
teal  of  the  granile  industry,  and  manufaclurea  monumenls  and 
tombstonea,  stone-cutting  implements  and  other  machinery. 
In  igos  the  city's  factoty  products  were  valued  at  (3,373,046,  of 
which  Sd'O  %  was  the  value  of  tbe  monuments  and  lombatonet 
manufactured.  Among  ita  initltutiont  are  tbe  Aldiich  public 
Lbraty  and  Coddard  Seminary  (iKjo;  Uolyeisalist).  There  ia 
a  beautiful  granite  tutne  ol  Bum  (by  J.  Missey  Rhtnd).  erected 
in  iSqg  by  the  Scotsmen  of  Barre.  The  watir-woiis  are  owned 
and  operated  by  tbe  munidpoLcy.  Settled  toon  after  the  doia 
.  of  ihe  War  of  Independence,  the  (awnthipoE  Barre  (p^.  In  1910, 
4194)  wasorganiifd  in  174J  and  named  ia  booour  of  Isaac  Bant 
I  ( 1 716-Tgai},  a  defender  of  American  rights  in  ilie  Brliah  padla- 
,  menc  Tlie  present  dty,  chartered  in  iSo4,  was  originaUy  a  part 
of  the  township,' 

languages;  the  Cdtic  foms,  as  in  the  Gaelic  baraiU,  are  dcifvad 
from  the  English),  a  vcael  of  cylindrical  shape,  made  of  BlftVO 
bound  together  by  hoopa,  a  cask;  also  a  dry  and  liquid  uitaauLg 
of  capadty,  varying  with  the  commodity  whrcb  it  contains 
(tee  Wncars  ano  MEASmEs).  The  tern  is  applied  to  many 
cylindrical  objects,  as  to  the  dnmi  rouiHi  which  the  cliain  is 
wound  in  a  cnne,  a  capstan  or  a  watch;  to  Ibe^iiBder  stodiM 

in  which  the  piston  of  a  pump  works;  or  to  the  tube  of  a  gaxL 
The  "  bairel "  of  a  hone  is  that  pan  of  the  body  lying  between 
the  shoulders  and  the  quarters.     For  the  system  of  vaalllDg 

BARRBL-ORVAH  (Eag.  "grinder-organ,"  " street-organ," 
"hand-organ,"  "Dutch  organ";  Fr.  wj«  it  Barbarit,  trpit 
d'AUemstm,  erpu  mlcianqmi,  labirut  i'lrrgat,  urimUt;  Ger. 
Drikfrtel,  LtivJiaiUn;  ItaL  or^anctUi  a  maimdia,  trsaiw  Mtaa), 
a  small  portable  organ  mechaniftilly  played  by  turning  a  handle. 
Tbe  baird-organowcsilt  name  id  the  cylinder  on  which  the  Innea 
are  pricked  em  with  pint  and  staples  of  various  lengths,  set  at 
definite  inlaivali  according  to  the  scheme  required  by  the  music 
71m  function  of  these  jrins  and  staples  is  to  laise  b^nced  keya 
connected  by  ■iII^)ie  mechanism  vith  the  valves  ol  the  piptt, 
ipbidi  are  thus  mechanically  opened,  admitting  Ihe  Itream  ol 
air  from  the  wind-chest.  The  handle  attached  to  the  shaft  seta 
the  cylinder  in  alow  rotation  by  means  of  a  woiin  working  in 
a  fina'tflollled  gear  on  the  barrel-head;  the  same  motion  worb 
IhA  bellows  by  meant  of  cranks  and  connecting  rods  00  the  shaft- 
Tbe  wind  b  thereby  loTced  into  a  reservoir,  whence  it  passes 
into  die  wliid -chest,  on  Ihe  sides  of  which  ate  grouped  thepipca. 
lie  barrel  revolves  slowly  from  back  to  fmnt,  each  revolntian 
as  a  nde  playing  one  complete  tune,  A  nolch-pin  in  the  bsrreU 
hrad,  lurnithed  wilb  aa  many  notches  as  there  are  lunes,  enablei 
tbe  performer  to  ahfft  the  barrel  and  change  the  tune.  The 
ordinary  street  barrel-organ  had  a  comfMsa  varying  from  14  (o 
.14  notes,  formingadiatonic  scale  with  a  few  acdden tab,  geoerally 
Ft,  G«,  Ct.  There  were  usually  twostops,onefortheopen  pips 
other  for  Ibe  dosed  woodes  pipes.  BancLoiau* 
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a  ounj'  u  tlirce  or  U) 


t  cylinden  >e 


hive  been  made  tttb 

I  circular  revolving  frame,  but  ihese  more  eliborite  imtnimmti 
were  oiaialy  lued  in  churchu'  eod  chapeli,  a  purpoK  for  which 
they  were  In  gieil  demand  for  playing  hynn»,  (Junli  ud 
voluntaries  duting  the  ifith  uid  early  iglli  cenluricft.  A  burcl- 
OTfan  was  built  Tor  Fulham  church  by  Wright,  and  t  large 
iusttuinent  with  fouc  tiaireli  wu  conittucted  by  Bishop  fat 
NorthsUerton  church  in  iBjo. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  batrel-organ  b  now  deuly  eatibliihed, 
KDd  many  will  doubllcs  be  aurpriscd.to  find  that  it  muit  be 

ii  as  early  ai  the  middle  of  the  15th 

:e  and  detailed  diagranu  of  every  part 
large  stationary  barrel-orgim  workfd 
published  in  i6ij.    There  are  Ictlert 


t  Netli 
■nd  that  a 


by  hydraulic  power  we 

patent  preserved  in  the  arcnives  01  Deigiiun  appoinimg  a  cemun 
organ-builder,  Jchan  van  Steenken,di'Ann,  "  Mulel  of  Olgani 
which  pEay  of  themselves  '^;  In  the  origimi  Flemish  liasitr 
vt*  irrtdeii  ipclcmU  bijktn  lehen,'  This  oigna  m*  not  a  portable 
one  like  English  atreet-organa,  but  a  more  iropodng  i 
a  we  learn  from  other  documents  giving  s  detail' 
of  the  moneys  paid  to  Mablre  Jehan  (or  conveyiDg 


in  Solon 


bino?^' 


51S) 


baTTc4-ornn  wi 
Raiienf  Otijor 


worlccd  by  bVdnuUc  power. 


Irhd  Bmgs  to  Bniueli.*  Steenken  waa,  by  rtrtue  of  the  u 
letten  patent,  awarded  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  Rhei 
floriiia  In  consideration  of  tbe  services  rendered  to  the  duke 
BurBundy,  and  on  condition  of  his  aubmitting  to  his  liege  PhiKp 
tbe  Good  all  other  Insliuoients  he  might  make  in  the  f  - 
There  1*  wtfaiDg  lingular  in  the  early  date  of  this  inventic 
tbe  ijthcentury  wee  distinguished  for  tbe  eirtraordinaiy  impulse 
which  the  patronage  and  appredatton  of  the  '  '        '  ~ 

'  This  practice  liid  evitfcrily  not  been  adopted  in  Germaiw.  aa 

•Tfrfa)  in  country  eliurchee  wai  Kriouily  reaimiiiei^ed 
anoayiaDUi  writH  Ld  two  Gtfnaa  paper*  at  the  beglanidK 
iqih  century  {BcoboMtr  an  Jtr  Sfrtl.  Berlin,  llnd  OaObi 
and  in  Mlrtiiilit  Bolrn.  Not.  liSand  139.  1811I.  The  i 
WEIke  of  Leiprig  published  in _replj' an  B_nli:l-----  '"- 


jave  (a  automatic  costrinnce*  al  aO  Uoda,  earlllana,  dodn, 

No   contemporary  UlutratloD  is  lorlhcoming,  but  I 

SolomoD  de  Caui,  who  avowedly  01 

and  Vitnivhis,  tleicfMna  a  niUBbi 
imoogst  which  is  the  battel^tgaa,* 
by  means  of  several  tai|e  diawlap  aitd  diagnma  vciy  carefully 
canied  ovt.  De  Cava'  oigao,  CDthled  "  Uac&ae  par  laqaelle  I'oa 
'  ~a  aouKt  ua  }eu  d'otyaci  pai  I*  iioyca  de  I'eau,"  wai  buih 
DDawallaibotthlck.    In  tbe  iUdsttatiaos  the  barrel  is  ibowa 
be  divided  into  bars,  and  each  bar  bio  eight  beats  lor  the 
.  aven.    Tbe  whole  drum  Is  pierced  with  holei  at  the  inlir- 
secling  points,  the  pins  being  movable,  so  that  wbeo  the  perfonna 
grew  tired  of  one  tune,  he  couU  te-anange  tha  pins  to  fans 
another.   Tbe  four  bellows  are  stt  in  motion  by  means  of  repa 
itralsed  over  pulleys  and  attached  to  four  cranks  on  the  rotating 
ihaft,    SokuBOO  de  Cans  lays  no  daim  to  the  biveatlon  of  Ihii 
organ,  but  only  to  the  adaptation  of  hydraulic  power  foe  re- 
living tbe  drum;    on  tbe  contrary,  in  a  diaertatjon  on  the 
veniion  of  hydraulic  eaachines  and  eigana,  he  itita  that 
ere  wu  evldenily  some  diStnoce  between  the  ngan  of  the 
idents  aitd  those  of  Ua  day,  since  then  b  u  mention  in'  tbe 
classics  of  any  mniical  wheel  by  means  of  which  tunes  could 
be  played  in  several  part*— the  ancients,  faideed,  seem  to  have 
used  their  fingers  on  the  fccTboard  10  aound  their  organs.   The 
eighteen  keyi  drawn  in  oae  diagram  bear  names,  beginning  at 
-     ■  ft,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G,  F,  Fft,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B; 
Do  Cans  sCata  that  only  half  tbe  keyboard  k  given  for  want  of 
space;  the  eompais,  therefore,  piob-  ^ 

ably  was  as  abown,  with  a  few  acd-  J  r  :  |^  in  '  ^. 
dentals.     A  barrel-organ,  also  worked     \?    ~    '-  —.1-1 

by    hydraulic   power,    ia   ■omewhat 

fantastically  drawn  by  Robert  Fludd  bi  a  worli*  pubBsbcd 
two  yean  after  that  of  Solomn  de  Caua.  TUs  diapam  is  ol 
DO  value  except  a*  a  curiosity,  for  the  author  betnyi  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  ttie  mechanical  principle*  involved. 
Tl«  piece  of  music  actually  set  on  de  Caus'  berrel-qrgan,  sii 
bars  of  which  c^n  be  made  out,'  consiitt  ol  a  madrigal.  '■  CU 
fara  fed'  al  cicl,"  by  AleSEandro  Slriggio,'  written  in  organ 
lablatuTc  by  Peter  Philipa,  organist  of  the  Cbapel  Koyal, 
Brussels,  at  ih6  end  of  the  i6th  century.'.  A  French  barrel- 
oigan*  in  tbe  csUectionof  the  Brussda  Conicrvaloire,  bearing 
the  date  "  s  Man  nn,"  haa  tbe  foUowing  conpats  with  Bats, 
beginning  at  the- left: — 


OtherevldenFesodlMorigin  of  the  barrel-organ  are  not 
The  Inventory  of  the  organs  and  other  keyboard  ins' 
belon^g  to  tIK  duke  of  Modena,  drawn  np  In  ijqS, 
(wo  entries  of  an  erfoiw  Ttdaia,"  la  England  tba 
were  aba  known  as  "  Dutch  organs,"  and  the  name 
the  instrument  even  b  its  diminatlve  form  of  hand- 
the  itinerant  musidin.    In  Jcdediah  Morse's  docriptii 


, ^I,pp,777etsn|:iln»liicli"  be  veiy  properly  repudiated 

auch  a  laughable  reconunendation." 

•Arait<aiintnilai»n^Mmei4Brltiiti:CluontfiiiiCimptu. 
Ni  1,4497'.  d.  51  r'.i  and  Edmund  van  der  Suaelcn.  ia  Jliuifiu 
an  Fayi-Bas,  voT  vti.  pp.  sjo-iji. 

■  Vaa  4er  StiMtea.  (f^  (M  p.  S99. 

m.  8 
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ipimn#>r«  and  custoius  of  the  NetlierUnds,'  we  find  the  fdlowing 
aUtttion: — "  The  divcnions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from 
those  of  the  English,  who  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the 
neatness  of  their  drinking  booths,  skittle  and  other  grounds  . . . 
which  form  the  amusements  of  the  middle  ranks,  not  to  mention 
their  hand-<Ncgans  and  other  musical  inventions."  An  illustration 
of  the  hand-oigan  of  that  period  is  given  in  Knight's  LotidoHf* 
being  one  of  a  collection  of  street  views  published  by  Dayes  in 
1789.  In  a  description  of  Bartholomew  Faif,  as  held  at 'the 
beghming  of  the  x8th  century,  is  a  further  reference  to  the  Dutch 
origin  of  the  barrel-organ: — **  A  band  at  the  west-end  of  the 
town,  well  known  for  playing  on  winter  evenings  before  Spring 
Garden  Coffee  House,  opposite  Wigiey's  great  exhibition  room, 
consbted  of  a  double  drum,  a  Dutch  ocgon,  the  tambourine, 
violin,  ptpe^  and  the  Turkish  jingle  used  in  the  army.  This 
band  was  genecaUy  hired  at  one  of  the  booths  of  the  fair."* 
Mr  Thomas  Brown  relates  that  one  Mr  Stephens,  a  Poultry 
author,  proposed  to  pailiament  for  any  <Hie  that  should  presume 
to  keq>  an  organ  in  a  Publick  Hpuae  to  be  fined  £20  and  made 
incapable  of  being  an  ak-dnH;>er  for  the  future.^  In  x 737  Horace 
Walpole  writes*. — "  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  getting  the  finest 
piece  of  music  that  ever  was  heard;  it  is  a  thhig  that  will,  play 
eight  tunes.  Handel  and  all  the  great  musicians  say  that  it  is 
^yond  an^hing  they  can  do,  and  this  may  be  performed  by 
the  most  ignorant  person,  and  when  you  are  weaxy  of  those 
eight  tynes,  you  may  have  them  changed  for  any  oth^  that  you 
like."    The  organ  was  put  in  a  lottery  and  fetched  £xooo. 

There  was  a  very  small  barrel-organ  inruse  during  the  x8th  and 
XQth  centuries,  known  as  the  bird-organ  (Fr.  lerMeMe,  tttrluUrin^t 
merline).  One  of  these  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  is  described  by  V.  C.  Mahillnn.*  The  instrument 
is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  on  the  back  of  which 
J  f  i&  the  title  "  Le  chant  dcs  oiswm,  Totne  tU* 
^  Thex^  are  ten  pewter  stopped  pipes  giving  the 

scale  of  G  with  the  addition  of  F>  and  A  two 
octaves  higher.  The  whole  instrument  measuxes  approximately 
8XsiXaiin,  and  playsdght  times.  Moaart ynoXttiXiAfidanU'' 
for  a  small  barrel-organ. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  construction  of  the  banel-onnn  during 
the  i8tb  century,  coimtlt  P.  M.  D.  J.  En^Melle.  La  Toucteckme 
ou  Part  de  nottr  Us  cylindres  el  tout  u  gut  est  suueptibU  d*  uotoie 
dans  Us.  instruments  de  concerts  mickaniques  fPans,  1775),  with 
engravings  (not  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  tor  a  clear  diagram 
of  the  modem  instrument  the  article  on  "  Automatic  Appliances 
connected  with  Music,"  by  Dr  E.  J.  Hopkins,  in  Grove's  Dtctionary 
ef  Music  and  Musicians,  vol.  i.  (i904)>  P«  I34<  (^  ^) 

BARREN  ISLAND,  a  volcanic  island  m  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It 
has  an  irregularly  circular  form  of  about  2  m.  in  diameter, 
composed  of  an  outer  rim  rising  to  a  height  of  from  700  to  xooo 
ft,  with  a  central  cone  the  altitude  of  which  is  10x5  fL  This 
cone  rises  from  a  depth  of  800  fathoms  below  the  sea.  It  was 
active  between  X789  and  1832,  but  has  since  been  dormant. 

BABR&S,  MAURICE  <x862-  ),  French  novelist  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  at  Chaxmes  (Vosges)  on  the  32nd  of  September 
1862;  he  was  educated  at  the  lyde  of  Nancy,  and  in  XS83  went 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  legal  studies.  He  was  already  a  con- 
tributor to  the  monthly  periodical,  Jeune  France,  and  he  now 
issued  a  periodical  of  his  own,  Les  Taches  d*encre,  which  survived 
for  a  few  months  only.  After  four  years  of  journalism  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  wrote  5attf  Pml  des  barhores  (x888),  the  first 
volume  of  a /ri/(>|ie  ill  m^',  completed  by  Un  Homme libre(i9Sg), 
and  Le  Jordin  de  Birfnice  (X89X).  He  divided  the  worid  into 
mot  and  the  barbarians,  the  latter  indudmg  all  those  anti- 
pathetic  to  the  writer's  individuality.     These  apok)gies  for 

*  Jedediah  Morse  American  Ceogr<t^y»  P^ut  ii.  p.  134  (Boston, 
Mass.,  1796). 

'  Knight's  London,  vol.'L  p.  144. 

*  Hone's  Every  Day  Book.X  p.  1248. 

*  CoUection  of  all  the  Didloguu  toriUen  by  Mr  Thomas  Brown 
(Londbn,  X704),  p.  297. 

*  Hone's  Eiary  Day  Book,  U.  pp.  1452-14x3. 

*  See  Cataloiue  descriptif  (Ghent,  1880).  Nos.  461 'and  460. 

'  Brdtkopf  and  Hflrtel's  Critically  revised  edition  ef  Moaort*s 
Woeh$t  series  x.  do.  10. 


faidividualism  were  supplemented  by  VEnnemidestois  (1892},  and 
an  admirable  volume  of  impressions  of  travel,  Du  sang,  de  la 
volupti  et  de  la  mart  (X893).  His  early  books  are  written  in  an 
elaborate  style  and  are  often  very  obscure.  Barr^  carried  his 
theory  of  individualism  into  politics  as  an  ardent  partisan  of 
General  Boulanger.  He  directed  a  Boulangist  paper  at  Nancy, 
and  was  elected  deputy  in  X889,  retaining  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature until  1893.  His  play,  One  Joumie  parktHentaire,  was 
produced  at  the  Com^die  Frangaise  in  X894.  In  X897  he  began 
his  trilogy,  Le  Roman  de  Pinergie  naHonale,  with  the  publication 
of  Lcs  Diracinis.  The  series  is  a  plea  for  local  patriotbm,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  old  French 
provinces.  The  first  narrates  the  adventures  of  seven  young 
Lortainera,  who  set  out  to  conquer  forttme  in  Paris.  Six  of 
them  survive  in  the  second  novel  of  the  trilogy,  L'Appelau  soldat 
(1900),  which  gives  the  history  of  Boiilangism;  the  sequel, 
Leurs  figures  (1902),  deals  with  the  Panama  scandals.  Later 
works  ut>^cines  el  doctrines  du  noHonalisme  (1902);  Lcs 
Amitiis  franqaises  (1903),  in  which  he  urges  the  inculcation  of 
patriotism  by  the  early  study  of  national  history;  Ce  que  fai 
vu  A  Rernies  (X904);  Au  service  de  PAllemagne  (X905),  Uie 
experiences  of  an  Alsatian  conscript  in  a  German  regiment; 
Le  Voyage  de  SparU  (1906).  M.  Barr^  was  admitted  to  the 
French  .\cademy  in  X906 

See  also  R.  Doumic,  Les  Jeunes  (1896) ;  J.  Lionnet,  U£votution  des 
*dies  (1903);  Anatole  France,  La  Vie  litUraire  (4th  series,  1892). 

BARRETT,  LAWRENCE  (X838-X891),  American  actor,  was 
bom  of  Irish  parents  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  April 
1838.  His  family  xiame  was  Brannigan.  Ba  made  his  firrt 
stage  appearance  at  Detroit  as  Murad  in  The  French  Spy  in  %%$$• 
In  December  1856  he  made  his  first  New  York  appearance  at -the 
Chambers  Street  theatreasSir  Thomas  Clifford  InThe  Hunchback, 
In  X858  he  was  in  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museiun. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War  as  captain  in  the 
28th  Massachusetts  infantry  regiment.  From  X867  to  x87o^ 
with  John  M'Cullough,  he  managed  the  California  theatre,  sIelxi 
Francisco.  Among  his  many  and  varied  parts  may  be  mentioned 
Hamlet,  Leaf,  Macbeth,  Shylock,Richard  UL,  Wolsey,  Benedick, 
Richelieu,  David  Garrick,  Hemani,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Laudotto 
in  George  Henry  Boker's  (1823-X890)  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
and  James  Harebell  in  The  Man  o*  Airlie.  He  i^yed  OtheUo 
to  Booth's  lago  and  Cassias  to  his  Brutus.  He  acted  in  London 
in  1867,  x88x,  X883  and  1884,  his  Richelieu  in  Bulwer  Lyt ton's 
drama  being  considered  his  best  part.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Edwin 
Forrest  in  the,  American  Actors  Series  (Boston,  x88x),  and  an 
admirable  sketch  of  Edwin  Booth  in  Edwin  Booth  and  hir 
Contemporaries  (Boston,  x886).  He  dj^ed  on  the  20th  of  March 
X89X. 

BARRETT,  LUCAS    (1837-X862),    English    naturafist    and 

geologist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  November  1837, 

and  educated  at  University  College  adbocl  and  at  Ebersdorf. 

In  X85S  he  accompanied  R  McAndrew  on  a  dredging  excursion 

from  the  Shetlands  to  Norway  and  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  and 

subsequently  made  other  crtdses  to  Greenland  axvd  tojthe  coast 

of  SpaixL    These  expeditions  laid  the  fouxidations  of  an  eattcnsive 

knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  marine  life.    In  1855  he  was 

engaged  by  Sedgwick  to  assist  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at 

Cambridge,  and  during  th^  following^  three  yean  he  aided  the 

professor  by  delivering  lectures.    He  discovered  bonea  of  birds 

in  the  Cambridge  Greensand,  and  he  also  prepared  a  seofegieal 

map  of  Cambridge  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map.    In  185^, 

when  twenty-two  yean  ol  age,  he  was  appointed  director  of 

the  Geologiod  Survey  of  Jainalca.    He  there  determined  the 

Cretaceous  age  of  certain  rocks  which  contained  Hii^Hixites,  the 

new  genus  BaneHia  being  named  after  him  by  S.  P.  Woodward; 

he  also  obtained  many  fossils  from  the  Miocene  and  newer  strata. 

He  was  drowned  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  on  the  i8th  of 

December  X862,  while  inveatigaUng  the  sea-bottom  off  Kinfitoo, 

Jamaica. 
Obhoary  by  S.  P.  Woodward  hi  Geologist  (Feb.  1863),  p.  6ow 

BARRETT,  WIUON  (X846-X904),  Englid)  actor,  manager  and 

playwright,  was  bom  in  Essex  on  the  x8th  of  Febniaiy  1846,  the 
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toD  of  a  fanner.  He  made  kia  first  appearance  on  tbe  stafe  at 
Halifax  in  1864,  and  then  played  in  the  provinces  alone  and  with 
his  wife,  Caroline  Heath,  in  East  Lynne,  After  manageriid 
experiences  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere,  in  1879  he  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  Court  theatre,  where  he  introduced  Madame 
Modjeska  to  London,  in  an  adaptation  of  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart, 
Adrienne  Luouwtur,  La  Dome  aux  cameHas  and  other  pkys.  It 
was  not  till  t88i,  however,  when  he  took  the  Princess's  theatre, 
that  he  became  well  known  to  thepubhc  in  the  emotional  drama. 
The  Lights  o*  Landtm,  by  G.  R.  Sims.  The  play  whidi  made  him 
an  established  favourite  was  The  Silver  King  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  perhaps  the  most  successful  mdodrama  ever  staged, 
produced  in  1882  with  himself  as  Wilfred  Denver,  his  brother 
-  George  (aa  excdlent  a>median)  in  the  cast,  and  E.  S.  Willard 
(b.  .1853)  as  the  "  Spider," — tills  being  the  part  in  which  Mr 
Wiliard,  afterwards  a  well-known  actor  b9th  in  America  and 
England,  first  came  to  the  front  Barrett  played  this  part  for 
three  hundred  nights  without  a  break,  and  repeated  his  London 
success  in  W.  G.  Wills's  Claudian  which  followed.  In  1884  he 
appeared  in  Hamlet,  but  soon  returned  to  melodrama,  and  though 
he  had  occasional  seasons  in  London  he  acted  chiefly  in  tibe 
provinces.  In  1886  he  made  his  first  visit  to  America,  repeated 
m  later  years,  and  in  1898  he  visited  Australia.  During  these 
years  the  London  stage  was  coming  under  new  mfluences,  and 
Wilson  Barrett's  vogtie  in  mdodranur  had  waned.  But  in  1895 
he  struck  a  new  vein  of  success  with  his  drama  of  religious 
emotion.  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  which  crowded  his  theatre  with 
aiHliences  largely  composed  of  people  outside  the  ordinary  circle 
of  playgoers.  He  attenq>ted  to  repeat  the  success  with  other 
pla3rs  of  a  religious  type,  but  hot  with  equal  effect,  and  several 
of  his  later  plays  were  failures.  He  died  on  the  sand  of  July 
1904.  Wilson  Barrett  was  a  sterling  actor  of  a  robust  type  and 
striking  phyaque,  not  remarkable  for  intellectual  finesse,  but 
extelling  in  melodrama,  and  very  successful  as  the  central  figure 
on  his  own  stage. 

BARRHEAD,  a  police  burgh  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
situated  on  the  Levem,  7I  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow 
&  South- Western  raflway.  Pop.  (1901)  9855.  Founded  in  1 773, 
it  has  gradually  absorbed  the  villages  of  Arthurlie,  Dovecothall 
and  Grahamston,  and  become  a  thriving  town.  The  chief 
industries  include  bleaching,  calico-printing,  cotton-spinning, 
weaving,  iron  and  brass  founding,  engineering  and  the  manu- 
facture of  sanitaiy  appliances.  Neilston  (pop.  2668),  about  3  m. 
S.W.,  has  blcachfields  and  print-works,  and  2  m.  N.  by  £.  lie 
Hurlet,  where  are  important  manufactures  of  alum  and  other 
diemicals,  and  Nitshill  (pop.  1242)  with  chemical  works,  quarries 
and  collieries. 

BARRICADE,  or  Bariucado  (from  the  Span,  barricada,  from 
barrica,  a  cask,  casks  filled  with  earth  having  been  early  used  to 
form  barricades),  an  improvised  fortification  of  earth,  paving- 
stones,  trees  or  any  materials  ready  to  hand,  thrown  up,  especially 
across  a  street,  to  hinder  the  advance  of  an  enemy;  in  the  old 
wooden  warships  a  fence- or  wooden  raQ,  supported  by  stanchions 
and  strengthened  by  various  materials,  extending  across  the 
quarter-deck  as  a  protection  during  action. 

BARRIE,  JAMES  MATTHEW  (i860-  ),  BriUsh  novelist 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Kirriemuir,  a  small  village  in  Foriar- 
shire,  on  the  9th  of  May  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dumfries 
academy  and  Edinburgh  University.  He  has  told  us  in  his 
quasi-autobiographical  ifargaret  Ogilvy  that  he  wrote  tales  in 
the  garret  before  he  went  to  school,  and  at  Edinburgh  wrote  the 
greater  part  of  a  three-volume  novel,  which  a  publisher  pre- 
sumed was  the  work  of  a  clever  lady  and  offered  to  publish  for 
£100.  The  offe&  was  not  accepted,  and  it  was  through  joumalisnr 
that  be  found  his  way  to  literature.  After  a  short  period  of 
waiting  in  Edinbur^,  he  became  leader-writer  on  the  Nottingham 
Journal  in  February  1883.  To  this  paper  he  contributed  also 
special  articles  and  notes,  which  provided  an  opening  and  training 
for  his  personal  talent.  He  soon  began  to  submit  articles  to 
London  editors,  and  on  the  1 7  th  of  November  1SS4  Mr  Frederick 
Greenwood  printed  in  the  St  Jameses  Gatette  his  article  on  "An 
Auld  Licht  Community."    With  the  encouragement  of  this  able 
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editor,  mote  Auld  U<kX  "fdyns"  foHowed;  and  in  1885  Mr 
Barrie  moved  to  London.  He  continued  to  write  for -the  St 
James's  Gatette  and  for  Borne  Chimes  (edited  by  Mr  F.  W. 
Robinson)*  He  was  soon  enlisted  by  Mr  Alexander  Riacfa  for 
the  Edmbur^  Evening  Dispatch,  which  in  turn  led  to  his  writing 
(over  the  signature  *'  Gavin  Ogilvy  ")  for  Dr  Robertson  Nlcoll's 
British  Weekly,  Later  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Scoh 
(afterwards  NaHonal)  Observer,  edited  by  W.  £.  Henley,  and  also 
to  the  Speaker,  upon  its  foondatlod  in  2890.  In  1887  he  pub- 
lished hit  first  book,  Better  Dead.  It  was  a  mete  jen  d'esprit, 
a  ^>edmen  of  his  hunwtous  journalism,  ebborated  from  the 
St  Jame^s  Gatette,  This  wtas  followed  m  x888  by  Anld  Licht 
Idylls,  a  collection  of  the  Scots  village  sketches  written  for  the 
same  paper.  They  portrayed  the  Sfe  and  humours  of  his  native 
village,  idealised  as  "  Thrums,"  and  were  the  fruits  of  early 
observation  and  ofhis  mother's  tales.  *' She  told  me  everything," 
Mr  Banie  has  written,  "  and  so  my  memories  of  our  Uttle  red 
town  were  coloured  by  her  memories."  Kirriemuir  itself  was  not 
wbioHlj  satisfied  with  the  portrait,  but "  Thrums  "  took  its  place 
securely  on  the  Uterary  map  of  the  world.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  An  Edinburgh  Eleven,  sbMches  from  the  British 
Weekly  of  eminent  Edinburgh  student^  ttlso  his  first  long  story. 
When  a  Man's  Sin^,  a  humorous  transcription  of  his  experiences 
as  journalist,  particularly  in  the  Nottingham  office.  The  book 
was  introduoMl  hy  what  was  in  fact  another  Thrums  "Idyll,"  on 
a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  1889  came  A  Window 
in  Thrums.  This  beautiful  book,  and  the  Idylls,  gave  the  fuU 
measure  of  Mr  Barrie's  gifts  of  humanity,  humour  and  pathos, 
with  abundant  evidence  of  the  whimsical  turn  of  his  wit,  and  of 
his  original  and  vernacular  style.  In  1891  he  made  a  collection 
of  his  lighter  papers  from  the  St  James's  Gazette  and  published 
them  as  My  Lady  Nicofiite.  In  1891  appeared  his  first  long  novel. 
The  Little  Minister,  which  had  been  first  published  serially  in 
Goo^  Words.  It  introduced,  not  with  unmixed  success,  extrane- 
ous elements,  including  the  winsome  heroine  Babbie,  into  the 
familiar  life  of  Thrums,  but  proved  the  author's  possession  of  a 
considerable  gift  of  romance.  In  1894  he  published  Margaret 
Ogilvy,  based  on  the  life  of  his  mother  and  his  own  relations  with 
her,  most  tenderly  conceived  and  beautifully  written,  though  toe 
intimate  for  the  taste  of  many.  The  book  is  full  of  revelations 
of  great  interest  to  admirers  of  Mr  Barrie's  genius.  The  following 
year  came  Sentimental  Tommy,  a  story  tradng  curiously  the 
psychological  development  of  the  "  artistic  temperament "  in  a 
Scots  lad  of  the  people.  R.  L.  Stevenson  supposed  himself  to  be 
portrayed  in  the  hero,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
author  derived  his  material  largely  from  introspection.  The 
story  was  completed  by  a  sequel.  Tommy  and  Grizel,  published 
in  1900.  The  effect  of  this  story  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  scenes  in  society  remote  from  Thrums. 
In  1902  he  published  T/te  Little  White  Bird,  a  pretty  fantasy, 
wherein  he  gave  full  play  to  his  whimsical  invention,  and  his 
tenderness  for  child  life,  which  is  relieved  by  the  genius  of 
sincerity  from  a  suspicion  of  mawkishness.  This  book  contained 
the  episode  of  "  Peter  Pan,"  which  afterwards  suggested  the  play 
of  that  name.  Ih  the  meantime  Mr  Barrie  had  been  developing 
Ijh  talent  as  a  dramatist.  In  1892  Mr  Toole  had  made  a  great 
success  at  his  own  theatre  of  Barrie's  Walker,  London,  a  farce 
founded  on  a  sketch  in  When  a  Man's  Single.  In  1893  Mr  Barrie 
married  Miss  Ansell  (divorced  in  1909),  who  had  acted  in  Walker, 
London.  In  this  year  he  wrote,  with  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  a  play 
called  Jane  Annie.  He  found  more  success,  however,  in  The 
Professor's  Love-Story  in  1895;  and  in  1897  the  popularity  of  his 
dramatized  version  of  The  Little  Minister  probably  confirmed 
him  in  a  predilection  for  drama,  evident  already  in  some  of  his 
first  sketches  in  the  Nottingham  Journal.  In  2900  l^Jr  Bourchier 
produced  The  Wedding  Guest,  which  was  printed  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  December  of  the  same  year.  After 
the  publication  of  The  Little  White  Bird,  Mr  Barrie  burst  upon 
the  town  as  a  popular  and  prolific  playwright.  The  struggling 
journalist  of  the  early  'nineties  had  now  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  literary  men  of  the  day.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  three 
plays  from  his  hand  held  the  stage — Quality  Street,  The  Admirable 
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detected  and  MTcsted,  but  m  Prince  Orlov  decUned  to  proiecutfe, 
was  discharged,  though  sobftequently  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  bard  labour  for  pocket-picking  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  On 
his  release  he  was  again  caught  at  his  old  practices  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  hard  labour,  but  influence  secured  his  release  on 
the  condition  that  he  left  England.  He  accordingly  went  for  a 
short  time  to  Dublin,  and  then  returned  to  London,  where  he 
was  once  more  detected  pocket-picking,  and,  in  1790,  sentenced 
to  seven  years'  transportation.  On  the  voyage  out  to  Botany 
Bay  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  by  the  convicts  on  board  to  seize 
the  ship.  Barrington  dtadosed  the  plot  to  the  captain,  and  the 
Utter,  on  reaching  New  South  Wales,  reported  him  favourably 
to  the  authorities,  with  the  result  that  in  179a  Barrington 
obtained  a  warrant  of  emancipation  (the  first  issued),  becoming 
subsequently  superintendent  of  convicts  and  later  high  constable 
of  Paramatta.  In  1796  a  theatre  was  opened  at  Sydney,  the 
principal  actors  being  convicts,  and  Barrington  wrote  the 
prologue  to  the  first  production.  This  prologue  has  obtained  a 
wide  publicity.    It  begins: — 

"  Fnxn  distant  climes,  o'er  widespread  seas,  we  come. 
Though  not  with  much  Iciat  or  beat  of  drum; 
True  patriou  we,  for,  be  it  understood. 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

Barrington  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  at  Paramatta,  but  the  exact 
date  is  not  on  record.  He  was  tl^  author  of  A  Voyage  to  Botany 
Bay  (Ix>ndon,  1801);  The  History  of  New  South  Wales  (London, 
1802);  The  History  of  New  Holland  (London,  1808). 

BABRIMOTON,  JOHN  tHflTB,  isr  Viscount  (i67»-i734). 
Knglifth  lawyer  and  theologian,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Shute, 
merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1678. 
He  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  Utrecht; 
and,  after  returning  to  En^and  in  1698,  studied  law  in  the  Inner 
Tem|de.  In  1 701  he  published  several  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the 
civil  rigl^  of  Protestant  dissenters,  to  which  class  he  bdonged. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Somers  he  was  employed  to 
induce  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  to  favour  the  union  of  the 
tiro  kingdoms,  and  in  1708  he  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by 
being  appointed  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  customs. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  removed  on  the  change  of  adminbtra^ 
tkm  in  171X;  but  his  fortune  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  improved 
by  the  beciuest  of  two  considerable  estates, — one  of  them  left  him 
by  Fmnds  Barrington  of  Tofts,  idiose  name  he  assumed  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  other  by  John  Wildman  of  Becket.  Barrington 
sow  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dissenters.  On  the  accession  of 
George  L  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Berwick-upon«Tweed ; 
and  in  1790  the  king  raised  Um  to  the  Irish  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  \^count  Barrington  of  An^lass.  But  having  onfortunatdy 
engaged  in  the  Harburg  lottery,  one  of  the  bubble  speculations  of 
the  time,  he  was  expdled  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1733, — 
m  punishment  which  was  considered  much  too  severe,  anid  was 
thou^t  to  be  due  to  personal  malice  of  Walpole.  In  1735  he 
puUished  his  principal  worii,  entitled  Miscellanea  Sacra  or  a  Ntyi 
Method  of  considering  so  mneh  of  the  History  1/  the  AposHes  as 
is  eonUdned  in  Scriftwe^  3  vols.  8vo, — afterwards  reprinted  with 
additaona  and  correctionf,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  1770,  by  hb  son  Shute. 
In  the  same  year  he  pubLbhed  An  Essay  on  the  Seweral  Dispensa- 
Hons  of  God  tf>  Mankind.    He  died  on  the  X4th  of  December  1734. 

BABRIMGfOV,  lAMIOL  (X739-1800).  British  admiral,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the  ist  Viscoimt  Barrhigton.  ^  He  entereid  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  and  in  1747  had  worked  hb  way  to  a  post- 
captaincy.  He  was  in  continuous  emph)yment  during  the  peace 
of  1 74^1 756.  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years' War  served 
wiibHawke  in  the  Basque  roads  in  command  of  the  '^  Achilles  " 
(60).  In  1759  the  **  Achilles  "  captured  a  powerful  French  priva- 
teer, after  two  hours'  fighting.  In  the  Havre-de-Grace  ex- 
pedition of  the  tame  year  Barrington's  ship  carried  the  flag  of 
Rear-Adffliral  Rodney,  and  in  1760  sailed  with  John  Byron  to 
destroy  the  Louiabnrg  fortifications.  At  the  peace  in  1763 
Barrington  had  been  almost  continuously  afloat  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  next  appointed  in  1768  to  the  frigate  "  Venus  " 
aa  governor  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  remained  with  him 
in  afl  ranks  from  midshipman  to  rear-a4aiiraL^In.x778  the 
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duke's  flag-captain  became  rear-admiial  and  w«it  to  the  West 

In<fies,  n^ile  bi  conjunction  with  the  army  he  took  the  island  of 

Santa  Luda  from  the  French,  and  repulsed  the  attempt  of  the 

Comte  d'Estaing  to  retake  it.    Superseded  after  a  time  by 

Byron,  he  remained  as  that  officer's  second-in-command  and 

was  present  at  Grenada  and  St.  Kitts  (6th  and  sind  of  July 

1779).    On  his  return  home,  he  was  offered,  but  refused,  the 

conlmand  of  the  (^hannd  fleet.    His  last  active  service  was  the 

relief  of  Gibraltar  in  October  178a.    As  admiral  he  flew  his  flag 

for  a  short  time  la  1790^  but  was  not  employed  in  the  French 

revolutionary  wars.    He  died  in  x8oo. 

See  Ralfe.  NoMf  Biographies,  I  130;  Charaock,  3iographia 
Nooalis,  vL  10. 

BARRIMOTON,  tHUTC  (1734-1836),  youngest  son  of  the  xst 
Viscount  Barrington,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  after 
holding  some  u^ot  dignities  was  made  bishop  of  LlandafT  in 
1769.  In  1783  he  was  translated  to  Satisbury  and  in  1791  to 
Durham.  He  was  a  vigorous  Protestant,  though  willing  to  grant 
Roman  Catholics  **  every  degree  of  toleration  short  of  political 
power  and  establishment."  He  published  several  volumes  of 
sermons  and  tracts,  and  wrote  the  political  life  of  his  brother, 
Viscount  Barrington. 

BARRINOTOIf,  WILUAM  WILDMAN  tHUTB,  3ND  Viscount 
(171 7-1 793),  eldest  son  of  the  ist  Vbcount  Barrington,  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  January  1717.  Succeeding  to  the  title  in  1734,  he 
spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  in  March  1740  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Having  taken 
hb  scat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  1 74  s,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  in  1746,  and  was  one 
of  the  "  managers  "  of  the  impeachment  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat. 
In  17 S4  he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  in  1755 
was  made  a  privy  ooimdllor  and  secretary  at  war,  and  in  1761 
was  transferred  to  the  <^ce  of  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
1763  he  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  1765  returned  to 
his  former  position  of  secretary  at  war.  He  retained  this  office 
until  December  1778,  and  during  four  months  in  1783  was  Joint 
postmaster-general.  He  married  in  1740  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr 
Henry  Lovcfi,  but  left  no  children.  He  died  at  Becket  on  the  ist 
of  February  1793,  and  was  buried  in  Shrivenham  church. 

See  Shute  Barrington.  PeliOcal  Life  <^  WUUam  Wildman,  VitcomU 
BaningfOH  (London,  1814). 

BARRUTBR,  in  En|^d  and  Irdand  the  term  applied  to 
the  highest  class  of  lawyers  irho  have  exclusive  audience  in  all 
the  superior  courts,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  **  bar  " 
(9.9.)  in  the  law  courts.  Every  barrister  in  England  must  be 
a  member  of  one  of  the  four  ancient  societies  called  Inns  of  Court, 
via.  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  and  Gray's 
Inn,  and  in  Ireland,  of  the.  Ring's  Inns.  The  exbtence  of  the 
Englbh  societies  as  schools  can  be  traced  back  to  the  13th 
century,  and  their  rise  b  attributed  to  the  clause  in  Magna 
Carta,  by  which  the  Common  Pleas  were  fixed  at  Weatminster 
instead  of  following  the  king's  court,  and  the  profesaors  of  law 
were  consequently  brou^t  together  in  London.  Associations  of 
lawyers  acquhred  houses  of  their  own  In  which  students  were 
educated  in  the  common  law,  and  the  degrees  of  barrister  (corra- 
sponding  to  apprentice  or  bachelor)  and  sergeant  (correq>onding 
to  doctor)  were  conferred.  These  schoob  of  law  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Inns  of  Court  (9.9.). 

Students  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  on 
paying  certain  fees  and  on  passing  a  general  (elementary) 
examination  or  (alternatively)  producing  evidence  of  having 
passed  a  public  examination  at  a  university;  their  subsequent  call 
to  the  bar  depends  on  their  keeping  twelve  term*  (of  which  there 
are  four  in  each  year),  and  passing  certain  further  examinations 
(see  English  Law  ad  fin.).  A  term  b  *'  kept "  by  dining  six 
times  (three  for  a  student  whose  name  b  on  the  books  of  a 
university)  in  halL  Thb  b  a  relic  of  the  older  system  in  which 
examinations  were  not  induded,  the  only  requisite  being  a 
certificate  from  a  barrister  that  the  student  had  read  for  twelve 
months  in  hb  chambers.  Dining  in  hall  then  applied  a  certain 
social  test,  which  has  now  become  unmeaning.  The  profession 
of  barrbter  b  open  to  almost  every  one;  but  no  person  ooanected 
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tianisg  iiilir  alio  Ibe  *ge,  wtioiuUiiy.  coniliuon  in  li(c  md 
ipaUod  of  the  Ipplicasl.  Pieviout  u  Ue  iluduii's  oil  this 
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Uian  Ave  yeais'  ataading  may  be  called  to  the  bar  without  keep- 
ID);  uy  terma,  upon  posaing  tLe  oeccuary  examinations^  and, 
per  Ltntra,  a  barriater  of  the  same  standing  may.  without  any 
period  of  apprenticeship,  bccone  a  soiicilor  upon  passing  the 
final  f^minaEion  [or  solicitors.  Irish  hamsters  of  three  years' 
standing  may  be  called  lo  the  English  bar  without  passing  any 
eiaioina lion  upon  keeping  three  terms,  and  so  also  may  bairislen 
of  those  colonies  where  the  proTessions  of  barrister  and  solicitor 

lite  benchers  of  the  cMcKUl  Inna  of  Coutl  bave  the  right  ol* 

rejecting  any  ap]>licaiil  lot  membcnblp'wiib  oi  without  cause 
assigned;  and  ior  tuSdcni  reasoni,  aubjecl  lo  an  appeal  to 
the  coDiman-law  judges  as  visitoti  of  the  Iniv,  they  may  refuse 
to  call  a  student  u  the  bar,  or  may  eapel  from  their  lociely  or 
from  the  profe^on 
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of  the  day),  who  rank  as  the  heads  ol  (he  prafasian.  king't 
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There  was  IotbktITi  indeed,  aaeparatedaaa  of  coaveyanun  and 
^KCisI  pleaders,  txang  penons  who  kept  the  oecosao'  number 
ol  terms  qualifying  for  a  cadi  but  who,  instead  of  being  called, 
look  out  licenoi,  graoted  (ot  one  year  only,  but  renewable, 
to  practise  under  the  bar,  but  now  conveyancing  atKf  special 
pleading  form  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a  junior  barrister. 
The  higher-  rank  among  bairisten  is  that  of  king's  or  t^uecn's 

mitted  to  them,  but  they  doiut  accept  conveyancing  or  pleading, 
nor  do  they  admit  pupils  to  their  chambers.  Precedence  amotig 
king's  counsel,  aa  well  as  ankoog  outs  barristers,  is  detenuoed 
by  wniority.'  Hie  old  mder  of  serjeants^t-law  (f,a.)  who 
nnked  after  kkg'i  eooDMl.  is  oow  extinct.    Although  every 
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orce  and  adinitally.  the  .  . 
imitleca.  exhibits,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  sam 
tpccia ligation.  In  some  of  the  larger  provincial  t 
also  local  bars  ot  considerable  strength.     The  bai 
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1  English  ban.     J 

a  one  ol  silk  (whence  the' express! on  "  la  take  >Uk  ")' 

uving  wigs  dating  in  pattern  and  mautld  fnm  iIh 

not  BuweTable  for  anytbidg  ^Mken  by  blm  idatlve 
to  the  csuse  in  hand  and  sunetlttd  in  the  dient's  iDsmKUoni, 
even  thou^  It  should  reflect  on  the  chaiacier  of  annlher  and 

fail  own  inventifflt,  or  even  upon  inslnjclions  if  it  be  impertinettt 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to  an  action  from  the 
party  injured.  Counsel  may  also  be  punished  by  the  summary 
powers  thecoujtoi  judge  as  for  a  contempt,  and  by  the  bcncbaa 
of  the  tun  to  which  be  may  belong  oo  cause  shown. 

The  rank  of  barristei  Is  a  netemaEy  qnalihcatlon  hu  nuiiy 
all  offices  of  a  judicial  character,  and  a  very  ustiel  <|uahficatlott 
for  othec  important  appoinUnenls,  Not  'only  the  judgcsblfa 
in  the  supeiioT  courts  ol  law  and  equity  in  En^and  and  in  her 
colonies,  but  nearly  all  the  maglstr^e*  of  minot  rank — recorder* 
ships,  county  court  jud^eahipa,  ftc. — are  Testiicied  Eo  the  bar. 
The  result  is  a  unique  feature  in  the  Englfah  system  ol  jusdcu> 
viz.  the  perfect  harmony  of  opinion  and  interest  between  tha 
barasajvafessionsridalldcgreesof thejudidalbench.  Barristeia 
have  the  rank  of  eaqiures,  and  atr  privileged  from  arrest  wbilM 
is  attendance  on  the  superior  courts  and  on  dtcutl,  and  aim 
from  aerving  on  juries  whilst  ibi  active  pnctice. 

Rmsmg  BoFTHivi  are  counsel  of  not  less  than  seven  year^ 
standing  appointed  U  revise  the  lisli  of  parliamentary  voiea. 

Barristers  cannot  in*iiit*in  an  actinn  for  their  feb,  which  ara 
regarded  as  gratuitie*,nQr  can  they,  by  the  usage  of  the  pnfeaslani 
undertake  a  case  without  the  iolervention  of  a  sohdtor,  except 
in  criminal  casea,  where  a  baxriitcr  may  be  engaged  directly, 
by  having  a  fee  given  him  in  open  court,  nor  is  it  competnit 
(or  them  to  enter  into  any  conUact  (or  payraesit  by  their  cBeaH 
wilb  reject  to  LligatioB. 

See  J.  R.  V.  MardiaH.  Bsrrutir-aUsB.-  «  Stay  m  Os  J«af 
fDiiiua  q/  CstBud  ■■  Bn^titd  (1905). 

BAHBOU,  CHABUi  (t8s>-  ),  Ftmch  geobgisl,  was  bora 
at  Lille  on  the  siit  ol  April  iSii,  and  educated  at  the  college  la 
that  town,  wherr  he  studied  geology  under  Piot.  Jula  GoaselM 
bmI  liualjfied  as  D.  ^  Sc  To  this  mssler  he  dedicated  his  &rM 
conprelwaive  work,  Rtdvdui  nr  le  ImaiH  aUaa  luplritmt 
it  FAu^tUm  et  d*  PJrianii.  published  in  the  Ulmeita  it  /a 
uesJM  iMsgtfw  du  Ntri  in  1S76.  In  this  eieay  the  palaeonto- 
logica!  tones  in  the  Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  of  Britain  woa 
lor  the  first  Lime  marked  out  in  detail,  and  the  results  of  Dr 
Banois's  original  researches  have  formed  the  basis  of  subsaqosnt 
work,  and  have  in  all  i*aH:.ig  features  been  confirmed.  In  iStA 
Pr  Barrel  was  appointed  a  collahoraleur  to  the  French  Go^ 
logkiM  Survey,  utd  In  1S7;  profesioc  oi 
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of  UDe.  In  other  memoirt,  among  whkh  m&y  be  mentioned 
tbose  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  and  of  the  Basin 
of  Oviedo,  Spsin;  on  the  (Devonian)  Cakaire  d'Erbray;  on  the 
Palaeosoic  rocks  of  Brittany  and  of  northern  Spdn;  and  on  the 
gianitic  and  metamoiphic  rocks  of  Brittany,  Dr  Barrois  has 
firoved  Umself  an  accomplished  petrologist  as  wed  as  palaeonto- 
logist and  fidd-geologbt.  In  z88i  ha  was  awarded  the  Bj|piby 
medai,  and  in  1901  the  WoUaston  medal  by  the  Geological 
Sodety  of  London.  He  was  chosen  member  of  the  Institute 
(Academy  of  Sciences)  in  1904* 

BARHOS»  JOXO  DB  (1496^1570),  called  the  Portuguese  Livy, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  great  historian  of  Us  country. 
Educated  in  the  palace  of  King  Manoel,  he  eariy  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  history,  and,  to  prove  his  powers,  composed,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  a  romance  of  chivalry,  the  CkronieU  of  the  Emfcror 
OaHmtmd^t  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John  III.  The  latter,  on  ascending 
the  throne,  gave  Barroe  the  captaincy  of  the  fortress  of  St  George 
•f  Bfanina,  whither  he  proceeded  in  15^2,  and  he  obtained  in  1 525 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  India  House,  which  he  held  untfl  1 598. 
The  pest  of  1530  drove  hha  from  Lisbon  to  his  country  house  near 
Pombal,  and  there  be  fini^ed  a  monA  <JBalogue,  Rhofka  Pneutna, 
which  met  with  the  applause  of  the  learned  Juan  Luis  Vives.  On 
bb  return  to  Lisbon  in  iS3S  the  king  appointed  Barros  factor  of 
the  India  and  Mina  House — positions  of  great  re^x>nsibility  and 
importance  at  a  time  when  Lisbon  was  the  European  emporium 
tat  the  trade  of  the  East.  Barros  proved  a  good  adtninistrator, 
displaying  great  industry  and  a  disinterestedness  rare  in  that  age, 
with  the  reniH  that  he  made  but  little  money  where  his  pre- 
decessors had  amassed  fortunes.  At  this  time,  John  in.,  wishful 
to  attract  settlers  to  Braxil,  divfded  it  up  into  captaincies  and  gave 
that  of  Maranhlo  to  Barros,  who,  associating  two  parf  ners  in  the 
enterprise  with  himself,  prepared  an  armada  of  ten  vessels,  carry- 
ing nine  hundred  men,  which  set  sail  in  1559.  Owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  pilots,  the  whole  fleet  suffered  shipwreck,  which 
entailed  serious  financial  loss  on  Barros,  yet  not  content  with 
oieeting  his  own  obligations,  be  paid  the  debts  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  expedition.  During  all  these  busy  years  he  had 
continued  his  studies  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  shortly  after  the 
Brazilian  disaster  he  offered  to  write  a  history  of  the  Portuguese 
IB  India,  which  the  king  accepted.  He  began  work  forthwith, 
but,  before  printing  the  first  part,  he  again  proved  his  pen  by 
publishing  a  Portuguese  grammar  (1540)  and  some  more  moral 
Dialogues.  The  first  of  the  Decadi^  ot  his  Asia  appeared  in 
15^2,  and  its  reception  was  such  that  the  king  straightway 
charged  Barros  to  write  a  chronide  of  King  Manoel.  His  many 
occupations,  however,  prevented  him  from  undertaking  this  book, 
which  was  finally  composed  by  Damiio  de  Goes  (q.v.).  The 
Second  Decade  came  out  in  1553  and  the  Third  in  1563,  but  the 
Fourth  and  final  one  was  not  published  until  161  s,  long  after  the 
author's  death.  In  January  1568  Barros  retired  from  his  re- 
munerative appointment  at  the  India  House,  receiving  the  rank 
offidalgo  together  with  a  pension  and  other  pecuniary  emoluments 
from  King  Sebastian,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1570.  A 
man  of  lofty  character,  he  preferred  leaving  his  children  an 
example  of  good  morals  and  learning  to  bequeathing  them  a  large 
pecuniary  inheritance,  and,  though  he  received  many  royal 
benefactions,  they  were  volunteered,  never  asked  for.  As  an 
historian  and  a  stylist  Barros  deserves  the  high  fame  he  has  always 
enjoyed.  His  Decades  contain  the  early  history  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Asia  and  reveal  careful  study  of  Eastern  historians  and  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  of  the  records  of  his  own  country.  They  arc 
distinguished  by  clearness  of  exposition  and  orderly  arrangement. 
His  style  has  all  the  simplidty  and  grandeur  of  the  masters  of 
historical  writing,  and  the  purity  of  his  diction  is  incontestable. 
Though,  on  the  whole,  impartial,  Barros  is  the  narrator  and 
apologist  of  the  great  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  lacks  the 
critical  spirit  and  intellectual  acumen  of  Damifto  de  Goes.  Diogo 
do  Couto  continued  the  Decades,  adding  nine  more,  and  a  modern 
edition  of  the  whole  appeared  in  Lisbon  in  14  vols,  in 
1778-1788.  The  title  of  Barros's  work  is  Da  Asia  de  Joio  de 
Barros,  dos  feitos  gtu  os  Portugueses  fiseram  no  descubrimenio  e 


conqmsia  dos  mmes  e  krras  do  Oriente,  and  the  edition  b  accom- 
panied by  a  vohime  containing  a  life  of  Barros  by  the  historian 
Manoel  Severim  de  Farfa  and  a  copious  index  of  all  the  Decades. 
An  Italian  version  in  s  vob.  appeared  in  Venice  in  1 561-1562  and 
a  German  in  5  vtrfs.  in  1821.  Chrimundo  has  gone  through  the 
following  editions:  1522,  1555,  x6oi,  1742,  1791  and  1843,  all 
published  in  Lisbon.  It  influenced  Francisco  de  Moraes  (q.v.); 
cf.  Purser,  Palmerin  of  Engfandf  Dublin,  1904,  pp.  440  et  seq. 

The  minor  worics  of  Barroe  are  described  by  Innoceodo  da  Silvm: 
DicdoMorio  BiUio^a^ico  P&riwgma,  vol  Ki.  pp.  330-323  and  vol  a. 
pp.  i87'I8q,  and  m  Severim  de  Faria's  L^,  dted  above,  A  com- 
pilation  of  Barros's  Kcrw  was  published  by  the  viscoade  de  Asevedo 
(Porto,  1869).  (E.  Pa.) 

BARROT,  CAMILLI  HTACIIITBB  ODIUm  (1791-1873)* 
French  politician,  was  bom  at  Villefort  (Lotixt)  on  the  19th  of 
September  1791.  He  belonged  to  a  legal  family,  his  father,  an 
advocate  of  Toulouse,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Convention 
who  had  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Odilon  Barrot's 
earliest  recollections  were  of  the  October  insurrection  of  1795. 
He  was  sent  to  the  mflitaiy  school  of  Salnt-Cyr.  but  presently 
removed  to  the  Lyc6e  Napoleon  to  study  law  and  was  called  (to 
the  Parisian  bar  in  181 1.  He  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
conoeiMorid  Jean  Bifailhe,  iriio  was  advocate  before  the  coimdl 
of  state  and  the  court  of  cassation  and  was  proscribed  at  the 
second  restoration.  Barrot  eventually  succeeded  him  In  both 
pontions.  Hb  dissatisfaction  %^th  the  government  of  the 
restoration  was  shown  in  his  conduct  of  some  political  trials. 
For  his  opposition  in  1820  to  a  law  by  which  any  person  might 
be  arrested  and  detained  on  a  warrant  signed  by  three  minlsteia, 
he  was  summoned  before  a  court  of  assise,  but  acquitted. 
Although  intimate  with  Lafayette  and  others,  he  took  no  actual 
share  in  their  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  but 
in  1827  he  joined  the  association  known  as  A  ide-toi,  le  ciel  t^  aider  a. 
He  presided  over  the  banquet  given  by  the  sodety  to  the  221 
deputies  who  had  signed  the  address  of  March  1830  to  Charles  X., 
and  threatened  to  reply  to  force  by  force.  After  the  ordinances 
of  the  26th  of  July  1830,  he  joined  the  National  Guard  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution.  As  secretary  of  the  municipal 
commission,  which  sat  at  the  bdtel-de-ville  and  formed  itself  into 
a  provisional  government,  he  was  charged  to  convey  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  a  protest  embodying  the  terms  which  the 
advanced  Liberals  wished  to  impose  on  the  king  to  be  dected. 
He  supported  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  against  the 
extreme  Republicans,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  chosen  to  escort  Charies  X.  out  of  France.  On  his 
return  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
His  concessions  to  the  Parisian  mob  and  his  extreme  gentleness 
towards  those  who  demanded  the  prosecution  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  led  to  an  unflattering  comparison  with  J6r6me  Potion 
under  similar  drcumstances.  Louis  Philippe's  government  was 
far  from  satisfying  his  desires  for  reform,  and  he  persistently 
urged  the  "broadening  of  the  bases  of  the  monarchy,'*  while  he 
protested  his  loyalty  to  the  dynasty.  He  was  returned  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  for  the  department  of  Eure  in  183 1.  The 
day  after  the  demonstration  of  June  1832  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  he  made  himself  indirectly  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Democrats  in  an  interview  with  Louis  Philippe, 
which  is  given  at  length  in  his  Mimoires.  Subsequently,  ia 
pleading  before  the  court  of  cassation  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
rioters,  he  secured  the  annulling  of  the  judgments  given  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1842  was  a 
blow  to  Barrot's  party,  which  sought  to  substitute  the  regency 
of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  in  the 
event  of  the  succession  of  the  count  of  Paris.  In  1846  Barrot 
made  a  tour  in  the  Near  East,  returning  in  time  to  take  part  a 
second  time  in  the  preliminaries  of  revolution.  He  organized 
banquets  of  the  disaffected  in  the  various  cities  of  Fiance,  and 
demanded  electoral  reform  to  avoid  revolution.  He  did  noi 
foresee  the  strength  of  the  outbreak  for  which  his  doquence  had 
prepared  the  way,  and  clung  to  the  programme  of  1830.  He 
tried  to  support  the  regency  of  the  duchess  in  the  chamber  on 
the  24th  of  February,  only  to  find  that  the  time  was  past  for 
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totty  yean.  Re  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a|l  the 
eleven  chief  lords  who  successively  presided  at  the  admiralty 
board  during  that  period,  and  more  especially  of  King  MHUiam  IV. 
while  lord  Mgh  admiral,  who  honoured  him  with  tokens  of  his 
personal  regard.  Barrow  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety, 
and  in  1821  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Edinbur^ 
University.  A  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  In  183^.  He  retired  from  public  fife  in  1845  and  devoted 
himself  to  writing  a  hBtotv  of  the  modem  Arctic  voyages  of 
discovery  (1846),  of  which  he  was  a  great  promoter,  as  well  as 
his  autobiography,  published  in  iSa'r.  He  died  suddeidv  on 
the  23Td  of  November  1848. 

Besides  the  numerous  articles  in  the  Quarterfy  Review  already 
mentioned,  Bartow  published  among  other  works,  Travels  in 
China  (1804);  Travels  into  ike  Interior  cf  South  Africa  (1806); 
and  lives  of  Lord  Macartney  (1807),  Lord  Anson  (1839),  Lord 
Howe  (1838).  He  was  also  the  author- of  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrOamtica, 
•   See  Memoir  of  John  Barlow,  by  G.  F.  Staunton  (1852). 

BARROW,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Ireland.  It  rises  in  the 
Slleve  Bloom  mountains,  and  flows  at  first  easterly  and  then 
almost  due  south,  xmtil,  on  joining  the  Suir,  it  forms  the  estuary 
of  the  south  coast  known  as  Watcrford  Harbour.  Including 
the  13  m.  of  the  estuary,  the  length  of  its  valley  b  rather  more 
than  xoo  m.,  without  counting  t^  lesser  windings  of  the  river. 
The  total  area  of  drainage  to  Waterford  Harbour  (including 
the  basin  of  the  Suir)  is  3500  sq.  m.,  and  covers  the  whole  of  the 
county  Kilkenny,  with  parts  of  Waterford,  Cork  and  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Cariow,  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  The  chief 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow  are  Athy  (where  it  becomes 
navigable  and  has  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Canal),  Cariow, 
Bag6nalstown  and  New  Ross.  The  chief  afihient  is  the  Nore, 
which  it  receives  from  the  north-west  a  little  above  New  Ross. 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  is  in  parts  very  beautiful. 

BARROW  (from  A.S.  beorh,  a  mount  or  hillock),  a  word 
found  occasionally  among  {dace-names  in  England  applied  to 
natural  eminences,  but  generally  restricted  in  its  modem  applica- 
tion to  denote  an  ancient  grave-mound.  The  ciBtom  of  con- 
fltracting  barrows  or  mounds  of  stone  or  earth  over  the  remains 
of  the  dead.was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  septdchral  systems 
of  primitive  times.  Originating  in  the  common  sentiment  of 
humanity,  which  desires  by  some  visible  memorial  to  honour  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  was  practised  alike  by 
peoples  of  high  and  of  low  development,  and  continued  through 
all  the  stages  of  culture  that  preceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  primary  idea  of  sepulture  appears  to  have 
been  the  provision  of  a  habitation  for  the  dead;  an^^  thus, 
In  Its  perfect  form,  the  barrow  included  a  chamber  or  chambers 
where  the  tenant  was  surrounded  with  the  prized  possessions 
of  his  previous  life.  A  common  feature  of  the  earlier  barrows 
h  the  enclosing  fence,  which  marked  off  the  site  from  the  sur- 
fonnding  ground.  When  the  barrow  was  of  earth,  this  was 
effected  by  an  encireling  trench  or  a  low  vaUum.  When  the 
barrow  was  a  stone  stractore,  the  endoanre  was  usually  a  dtde 
of  standing  stones.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  diamber  formed 
above  ground,  the  barTOw  covered  a  pit  excavated  for  the 
interment  under  the  original  surface.  In  later  times  the  mound 
Itself  was  frequently  dispensed  with,  and  the  interments  made 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  trench,  a  v^un$  or  a  drde  of  standing 
stones.  Usually  the  great  barrows  occupy  consincuous  sites; 
but  in  general  the  external  form  Is  no  index  to  the  internal 
construction  and  gives  no  definite  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
sepulchral  usages.  Thus,  while  the  long  barrow  is  characteristic 
of  the  Stone  Age,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  without  direct  examina- 
tion whether  it  may  be  chambered  or  unchambered,  or  whether 
the  burials  within  it  may  be  those  of  bunt  or  of  unburat 
bodies. 

In  England  the  long  barrow  usually  contains  a  sin^e  chamber, 
^entering  by  a  passage  underneath  the  higher  and  wider  end  of  the 
mound.  In  Denmark  the  chambers  are  at  irregular  intervals 
along  the  body  of  the  mound,  and  have  no  passages  leading  into 
them.    The  long  barrows  of  Great  Britain  are  often  from  too  to 


400  ft  fai  length  by  60  to  80  ft  wide.  iSelrchamben  are  ruddy 
but  strongly  built,  with  dome-shaped  roofr,  formed  by  over- 
lapping the  successive  courses  of  the  upper  part  of  the  aide  walls. 
In  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand,  sudi  dome-roofed  chambers 
are  unknown,  and  the  construction  of  the  chambm  as  a  rule  is 
mqpdithic,  five  or  six  monoliths  supporting  one  or  more  capstones 
of  enormous  size.  Such  chamber^,  denuded  of  the  covering  mound, 
or  over  which  no  covering  mound  has  been  raised,  are  populariy 
known  in  England  as  '*  cromlechs  "  and  in  France  as  "  dolmens  " 
(see  Stone  MomTXEirrs).  llie  prevailing  mode  of  sepulture  in 
aQ  the  different  varieties  of  these  structures  b  by  the  deposit  of 
the  body  in  a  contracted  position,  accompanied  by  weapons  and 
implements  of  stone,  ocouionaUy  by  ornaments  of  gold,  jet  or 
amber.  Vessds  of  day,  more  or  less  ornate  in  character,  which 
occur  with  these  eariy  interments  of  unbumt  bodies,  have  been 
regarded  as  food- vessds  and  drinking-cups,  differing  in  character 
and  purpose  ftom  the.dnerary  urns  of  larger  size  in  which  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited  after  cremation. 

The  custom  of  burning  the  body  commenced  in  the  Stone  Age, 
before  the  long  barrow  Or  the  dolmen  had  passed  out  of  use.  While 
cremation  is  rare  in  the  idng  barrows  of  the  south  of  Eng^d,  it 
is  the  rule  in  those  of  Yoitshire  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  long  barrow  form  Is  all  but  unknown,  the  round 
barrow  or  chambered  cairn  prevailed  from  the  earliest  Pagan 
period  till  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Irish  barrows 
occur  in  groups  in  certain  locaUties,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  royal  cemeteries  of  the  tribal  confederacies,  whereof 
eight  are  enumerated  in  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  the  LeabhaP 
na  k-UidhH,  compiled  e.  a.d.  zioo.  The  best-known  of  these  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  above  Drogheda,  and  consists 
of  a  group  of  the  largest  caitxA  in  Ireland.  One,  at  New  Grange, 
is  a  huge  mound  of  stones  and  earth,  over  300  ft  in  diameter  and 
70  ft.  in  height  Aroimd  its  base  are  the  remains  of  a  circle  of 
large  standing  stones.  The  chamber,  whldi  is  30  ft.  high  in  the 
centre,  ia  reached  by  a  passage  about  70  ft  in  length.  In  the 
Loughcrew  HiUs,  Co.  Meath,  ^ere  is  a  group  of  about  thirty  stone 
barrows  or  cairns,  mostly  diambered,  their  bases  measuring 
from  5  or  6  to  60  yds.  in  diameter.  They  are  unusually  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exposed  slabs  in  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  are  ornamented  with  spirals  and  other  devices, 
rudely  incised.  As  in  the  case  of  the  long  barrows,  the  traditional 
form  of  the  circular,  chambered  barrow  was  retained  through 
various  changes  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  practice  of  cremation^  however,  that  it 
should  induce  a  modification  <^  the  barrow  structure.  The 
chamber,  no  longer  regarded  as  a  habitation  to  be  tenanted  by 
the  deceased,  became  simply  a  dst  for  the  reception  of  the  urn 
whidi  held  hii  ashes.  The  degradation  of  the  dwmber  naturally 
produced  a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  mound  whidi  covered 
it,  and  the  barrows  of  the  Bronae  Age,  in  which  cremation  was 
conunon,  are  smaller  and  less  imposing  than  those  of  the  Stone 
Age,  but  often  surprisingly  rich  in  the  relics  of  the  life  and  of  the 
art  workmanship  of  the  time.  In  addition  to  the  varied  and 
beautiful  ionxa  of  im]dements  and  weapons-^^frequently  oma- 
niented  with  a  high  degree  of  artistic  taste^-armlcts  and  other 
personal  ornaments  in  pAd,  amber,  jet  and  bronze  are  not 
oncommon.  The  barrows  of  the  bronse  period,  like  some  of 
those  <tf  the  Stone  Age,  appear  to  have  been  used  as  tribal  or 
famfly  cemeteries.  In  Denmark  as  many  as  seventy  deposits  of 
burnt  intenneftt*  have  been  observed  in  a  single  mound,  indicat- 
ing ita  use  as  a  buryfng-place  throughout  a  )anr  mccession  of 
years. 

In  the  Iron  Age  there  was  less  oniformity  in  tne  «Nna«  coitmnt. 
In  some  of  the  baivowB  in  central  Ftaace,  and  in  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire,  the  interments  indude  the  arms  and  aocoutieiDents 
of  a  ^rioteer,  with  his  chariot,  hamcps  andhoiscs.  In 
Scamfinavia  a  custom,  alluded  to  in  the  sagaa,  of  huryiag  the 
viking  in  his  ship,  drawn  up  on  land,  and  raising  a  barrow  over 
it,  is  exemplified  by  the  8hlp>bwriabdkeovtoed  in  Nonwqr.  Tbe 
ship  found  in  the  Gokstad  woJVfA  was  78  ft  long,  and  had  a  maat 
and  sixteen  pairs  of  oars.  In  a  chamber  .abaft|the  mast  the 
Tfldnghad  beenlaki,idthhtoweapone,aad  together  with  i 


buiied  twdva  honci,  lit  dogi  uid  >  peteeck.  An  inuratiiif 
eumple  of  .the  gnU  (laber-dUDibeml  bamw  ii  tlut  d 
JeUing  b  JutUnd,  known  u  the  buiov  of  nyie  Duubod, 
queen  of  King  Gorm  the  OJd,  who  died  ihout  the  middle  of  the 
loihcentuiy.  It  it  a  moimd  aboul  loo  iLin  diuncui.udovrr 
jo  f t^  la  height^  contAiniog  a  chamtHr  23  ft.  long,  &  ft.  wide  and 
I  fL  high,  fanned  of  maaiive  ilaba  of  oak.  llHugh  it  had  been 
entered  and  pJnndeicd  in  the  middloagca,  a  few  ^rclicawcie  found 
when  it  wu  leopcDfld,  amoog  vhitiL  werea  ailvei  aq>,oinanien1ed- 
with  Che  interladng  woifc  diinctetistic  of  the  time  and  ionic 
pcnonol  omamoila.  It  ilUgUyiiluatTAtivcol  the  tenacity  m^th 
which  tbc  andenl  i^ulciuul  usagei  wen  letained  even  after  the 
inlcoduclioa  of  Cbiiilianity  Ihal  King  Harold,  ion  and  tucceuor 
of  Gorm  the  Old,  who  it  «ud  to  have  chtirtianlwd  all  Dennwk 
aod  Noiway,  lalloned  the  pagan  cuiiom  of  erecting  a  cbambeted 
lumuliu  ova  the  nmaiixi  of  hii  father,  OD  the  nimmit  of  which 

[nseriptioD  in  njnea,  and  on  the  otha*  a  Rpreaentatinn  of  the 
SaTiouT  of  mankind  diatinguiahed  1^  the  CTOiaed  nimbua  lur- 
rounding  the  head.  The  to-called  Klngt'  Hows  at  Upsala  in 
Sweden  rival  Ihoae  of  Jelling  in  tize  and  heighL  In  the  chamber 
of  Due,  opened  in  iSig,  Ihoe  wat  found  an  um  full  of  caldned 
bona;  and  along  with  [t  wen  ornanwnli  of  gdd  sbowljig  the 
chancicriilic  workmanahip  of  the  jth  and  6tb  centuiiet  nf  the 
Chiitiian  eza.  Along  with  the  caldned  buntau  bonea  were  bones 
if  animali,  among  which  thote  of  the  bone  and-thc  dog  weie 


Comparing  the  ntuiu  of  the  nKUcbet  In  Eutopean  bairowi 
with  tuch  notjcci  ol  bairow-burial  at  may  be  gleaned  fiom  early 
mitings,  «n  fnd  them  mulually  illnttntive. 

The  Homeric  account  of  the  building  of  the  fwrow  of  Hector 
{Ii.  Kxjv-)  brings  vividly  before  ut  the  Eccne  to  often  auggeated  by 
the  ekamlnation  of  the  tumuli  of  prehistoric  time^  Duriiig  nine 
dayt  wood  WIS  collected  and  brought,  In  caili  drawn  by  oicn,  to 
-the  lite  of  the  fuitetid  pyre.  Then  the  pyr*  was  built  and  the 
body  laid  upon  it.  After  burning  for  twenty-four  haul  the 
tmnuldeiing  embeis  weie  eitinguislied  with  libalioot  of  wine. 
The  white  and  calcined  bone*  were  then  picked  out  of  (he  tthet 
by  the  (rienda  and  placed  in  a  melaUic  um,  whith  was  deposited 
in  a  hollow  grave  or  dst  and  covered  oyer  witb  Uigg  well-fitting 
alonei.  Unslly,  a  barrow  of  great  magnitude  was  heaped  over 
the  remaiu  and  the  funeral  featt  wascekbrated.  Theobacquiet 
of  AchiUw,  aa  dcaciibed  in  the  QifyiMy,  were  alio  celebrated  with 
detaUi  whicli  are  itrikin^y  smUar  tt>  lha»  obeerved  in  tumuli 
both  of  the  finoieartd  Iron  Ages.  The  body  wat  brou^t  to  the 
pile  in  an  embniidered  robe  and  iartoiungueniaand  hiHiey  were 
placed  bcaida  It.  Sheep  and  oicn  were  tlaughtered  at  tbc  pile. 
The  iudncialed  bones  were  ooUscted  from  the  aahea  and  i^sced 
in  >  golden  um  along  with  thote  of  Palrodus,  Achitlei'i  dcansl 
friend.  Over  the  retDtim  a  great  and  tbapdy  mound  wat  raised 
«o  the  high  bcadluid,  to ttaMllniglitbeteea  bom  afar  by  future 
generatlaD*  ol  men. 

Herodotm,  dcacilbiiig  the  hmenl  cuitODU  of  the  Scythians, 
■tain  that,  on  the  death  <rf  *  chid,  the  body  was  placed  upon  a 
tmch  hi  a  chaalMr  auiik  in  tbe  earth  andcovsad  with  limber. 
In  wUch  were  deposited  all  tliis^  needful  for  the  omfart  of  the 
-deCMaidinllwoibvwodd.  One  of  liit  wrna  wis  lUnngled  and 
Uid  tnide  bin.  Ida  cop-lie«nt  aod  otba  attaubBtt,  hit  chaiio- 

alL  Thtbanmnwliklioovacthiplt^tlandcBtScythia  attest 
tlie  truth  of  tidt  dtterlpttwi.  A  Siberian  barrow,  desuibed  by 
Diatdav,  rwittlnfid  llMccMitignoai  diambenof  aahewD  atone. 
In  Iht  teatid  ckambalar  tlNikdeton  of  the  audtnt  chili,  witli 
hit  (word,  hit  tftn,  Ut  b««aad  a  qoira  fnll  of  anam.  Tlie 
AeleUBK^ncd  weB*il>Bita(pungDld,eM<Ddingtlie  whole 
ksftli  el  tbe  body,  whidi  had  bun  «n|t>td  la  a  mantle  bvldered 
with  BcMnidtUddsd  with  pieciMititiBt*.  Ovcrit  waaaatended 
■notWtlMataf  ponBoU.  In  •cmaOei  chamber  at  the  chiefs 
btKl  lay  tk*  ikdWmi  o<  a  fanab,  IkUr  4ltbe4  ortenled  upon 
ft  thnt  of  pwcBoU  and  ilnllaily  csveitd  wHb  ■  tbtet  o(  Ilv  Hme 


So  curiously  alike  in  Ilieir  general  features  were  the  lepuJchral 
utages  connected  with  barrow-buriol  over  the  whole  of  Europe,' 
that  we  find  the  Anglo-Saion  Saga  of  Beowulf  describing  the 
chambered  tuciulutwith  its  giguotic  masonry  "held  fast  on  props, 
with  vault!  of  tleoei"  and  the  putsage  uader  Ibe  mound  haunted 
by  a  dragoa,  the  guardian  of  tke  licuures  of  beatheiLgold  nhich 
itcontained.  Bcowulf'towubutuilit  aunutelydeicribedin  tcims 

Uiad  and  Odyncy.  There  is  first  the  prepiiadon  of  the  pile, 
which  is  hung  round  with  helmets,  shields  and  coats  of  mait 
Then  the  corpse  is  brought  a4ul  laid  in  the  midst;  the  pile  li 
kindled  and  Ibe  roaring  tiame  rises,  mingled  with  weeping,  till 
aL  a  coosutoed.  Then,  tor  ten  long  days,  the  warriors  labour  at 
the  rearing  of  hb  mighty  .mound  on  the  headland,  high  and  broad, 
to  be  seen  afar  by  the  p^tscr^by  on  land  and  sea. 

The  pyramids  of  £gypt,  the  nuutolea  of  the  Lydian  kings,  the 
circular,  chambered  aepulchres  of  Mytente,  and  tbe  Euufcait 
tombs  at  Caere  and  Void,  ore  liixeally  descended  from  th4 
chflmbercdbarrowsof  prehistoric  times,  modified  in  construction 
according  to  the  advancement  ol  architectural  art  at  the  period  of 

or  less  abundant  proofs  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  oE 
barrow-buiialineariy  limes..  Ii  eon  also  be  traced  on  both  sdot 
of  the  basin  of  tbe  Meditemmeao,  and  from  Asia  Minor  acrota 
the  continent  to  India,  China  and  Japan. 

In  the  new  worid  as  well  as  in  the  old,  similar  customs  pre* 
vailed  from  a  very  remote  period.  In  the  great  plains  of  Xorth 
Aroerica  tbe  dead  were  buried  in  barrows  of  enormous  magnitude, 
which  otcosiortally  present  il  remarkable  similarity  to  the  barrowl 

frequently  than  inhumation^  and  both  me  accompjuued  by 
implements,  weapons  and  omamenta  of  stone  and  bone.  The 
pottery  accompanying  the  remains  is  often  elaborately  orna- 
mented, and  the  moimd  builders  were  evidently  possessed  of  ai 
higher  development  of  taste  and  skill  than  is  evinced  by  any  of 
the  nwdejn  aboriginal  races,  by  whom  the  mounds  and  their 
contents  are  regarded  aa  utterly  mysterious. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  customs  ao  widely  spread  and 
Eo  deeply  rooted  as  those  coruicctcd  with  barrow-bunal  should 
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church,  waa  only  enforced  in  Europe  by  ca. 
ing  the  punishment  of  death  on  those  who  persisted  in  burying 
tbcir  dead  after  Ilie  pagan  fashion  or  in  the  pagan  mounds.  Vet 
even  in  Ibe  middle  ages  kings  of  Christian  countries  were  buried 
with  their  awordiandtpeuz,  and  queens  with  their  tpindlct  and 
omanunts;  the  bishop  waa  laid  in  bis  grave  with  bis  croziet  and 
cambi  the  priett  with  bis  chalice  and  vestments^  and  day 
veatelt  filled  with  cbatcoal  (answering  to  the  umt  of  heathen 
timn)  are  found  in  tbc  churches  of  France  end  QenmarL 

Amnoutns. — Canon  W.  Creenwdl.  BriUsi  Bamrm  (Loodos 
1(177)!  Dr  J.  Thumam.  "On  Andeat  Britiili  Butowl"  in  AnJuuo. 
to(ia.vola.  aa.  u  (iKol:  J.  R.  Mortimer, 
in  Burial  Itmaidi  of  Bail  Yorliliiri  [Lond 
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Slound  ExptocatioBS  of  cEe 

I  ai  Kipen  for  1800-1801, 

URBOWK  BEMRT  (?  1550-1593),  English  Furitan  and 
Separatist,  waa  bom  about  1550,  at  Shipdam,  Norfolk,  at  n 
family  nblcd  by  nviiitgc  to  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  ud 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS— BARRV,  SIR  C. 


pobtbly  to  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London.  He  niAtribulated  At 
dare  Hall,  Cambridge;  in  November  1566,  and  graduated  B.A. 
In  1569-1570.  ^terwards  he  '*  followed  the  court "  for  some 
time,  feadfaig  a  frivolous  if  not  Hcentions  Ufe.  He  was  a  member 
oi  (jny*%  Inn  for  a  few  years  from  1576,  but  was  never  called 
to  the  bar.  About  1580  or  1581  he  wa^  deeply  impressed  by  a 
teimon,  whereupon  he  retired  to  the  country,  and  was  led  by 
study  and  medlution  to  the  strictest  form  of  Puritanism.  S«t>- 
seqacatly,  in  what  maniwr  is  not  known,  he  came  into  intimate 
ichtioDS  with  John  Greenwood,  the  Separatist  leader,  whose 
i^ews  (probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  Browne's  iniSuence) 
be  ad<^pted  without  reserve,  though  not  strictly  resident  in 
Ixmdon  at  this  time,  he  was  associated  with  "  the  brethren  of 
the  Separation''  there,  in  whose  secret  meetings  his  natural 
earnestness  and  ek><)uence  made  him  conspicuous.  Greenwood 
having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Clink,  Barrowe  came  from  the 
country  to  visit  him,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  1586  was 
detained  by  the  gaoler  and  brought  before  Archbishop  Whitgift 
He  insisted  on  the  illegality  of  this  arrest,  refused  either  to  take 
the  ex  eifficio  oath  or  to  give  bail  for  future  appearance,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse.  After  nearly  mx  months*  detention 
and  several  irregular  examinations  before  the  high  commissioners, 
he  and  Greenwood  were  fonAally  indicted  (May  1587)  for  re- 
cusancy under  an  act  orighially  directed  against  Papists.  They 
were  ordered  to  find  heavy  ban  for  comformity,  and  to  remain 
In  the  Fleet  Prison  until  it  was  forthcoming.  Barrowe  continued 
a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  nearly  six  years,  sometimes 
in  close  confinement,  sometimes  having  "the  liberty  of  the 
prison."  He  was  subjected  to  several  more  examinations,  once 
before  the  privy  coundl  at  Wfaitefaa]]  on  the  x8th  of  March  1588, 
as  a  result  of  petition  to  the  queen.  On  these  occasions  he 
vigorously  maintained  the  principle  of  separatism,  denouncing 
the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Church  as  "  a  false  worship,"  and 
the  bishops  as  oppressors  and  persecutors.  During  his  imprison- 
ments he  was  engaged  in  written  controversy  with  Robert  Browne 
(down  to  1588),  who  had  yielded  a  partial  Submission  to  the 
established  order,  and  whom  he  therefore  accounted  a  renegade. 
He  also  wrote  several  vigorous  treatises  in  defence  of  separatism 
and  congregational  independency,  the  most  important  being:-— 
A  True  Description  of  the  Visible  Congregation  of  the  Saints,  &€. 
(1589);  A  Plain  Refutation  of  Mr  Gijford's  Booke,  intituled 
A  Short  Treatise  Gainst  the  Donatistes  of  England  (1590-1591), 
and  A  Brief  Discovery  of  the  False  Church  (1591).  Others  were 
written  in  cbnjunctk>n  with  his  feQow-prisoner,  Greenwood. 
These  writings  were  taken  charge  of  by  friends  and  mostly 
printed  in  Holland.  By'1590  the  bishops  thought  it  advisable 
to  try  other  means  of  convincing  or  silencing  these  indomitable 
controversialists,  and  sent  several  conforming  Pixritan  ministers 
to  confer  with  them,  but  without  effect.  At  length  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  on  a  capital  charge  of  "  devising  and  drcu- 
hting  seditious  books,"  for  which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  it  was 
easy  to  secure  a  conviction.  They  were  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death  on  the  23rd  of  March  1593.  What  followed  is,  happily, 
unique  in  the  history  of  English  misrule.  The  day  after  sentence 
they  were  brought  out  as  if  for  execution  and  respited.  On  the 
31st  of  March  they  were  taken  to  the  gallows,  and  after  the 
lopcs  had  been  placed  about  their  necks  were  again  respited. 
Finally  they  were  hanged  early  on  the  rooming  of  the  6th 
of  April.  The  motive  of  all  this  is  obscure,  but  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley  endeavoured  to 
save  their  fives,  and  was  frustrated  by  Whitgift  and  other 
bishops. 

The  opinions  of  Browne  and  Barrowe  had  much  in  common, 
but  were  not  identical.  Both  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  (Hiurch  to  cany  out  necessary  refdrms  without  awaiting  the 
permission  of  the  dvil  power;  and  both  advocated  congrega- 
tional 1n<3ependency.  But  the  ideal  of  Browne  was  a  spiritual 
democracy,  towards  which  separation  was  only  a  means. 
Barrowe,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  whole  established 
church  order  as  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Roman  CathoHdsm, 
and  insisted  on  separation  as  essential  to  pure  worship  and  dis- 
dpfine  (see  further  CoNCREOATioNAtQii}.    Barrowe  has  been 
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creditod  by  H.  M.  Dexter  and  others  with  being  theaut^r  of 
the  **  Marprelate  TracU  ";  but  this  b  Improbable. 

AuTHORiTiss.— H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Congreiationalism  of  the  Last 
Three  Hundred  Years;  F.  J.  Powicke,  Henry  Barrowe  and  the  Exited 
ChurdL  See  also  B.  Brook,  Uees  ef  Ae  Puntams;  and  COoper, 
illA«Ma0  CiteloAr^wMM  (1861X  voL  iL 

BAmOW-ni-FORllBM,  t  seaport  and  munic^;>al,  county 
and  parfiamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  En^and,  264)  m. 
N.W.  by  N.  from  London,  on  the  Pumess  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
51,7x2;  (1901)  57i586.  K  lies  on  the  steward  side  of  the 
hammer-slttped  peninsula  forming  part  of  the  district  of  Fumess, 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  and  Moxecambe  Bay,  where 
a  narrow  channel  intervenes  between  the  mainland  and  the  long 
low  island  of  Walney,  on  which  the  erection  of  a  strong  fort  was 
undertaken  by  the  War  Office  in  1 904.  In  1 905  the  connexion  of 
Walney  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  was  undertaken.  In 
the  channd  is  Barrow  Island  (among  others)  which  is  connected 
with  the  mainland,  reclamation  having  been  carried  on  until 
only  a  narrow  channel  was  left,  which  was  utilized  as  docks. 
Barrow  Is  of  modem  and  remarkably  rapid  growth.  Its  rise 
was  dependent  primarily  on  the  existence  and  working  of  the 
veins  of  pure  haematite  iron  ore  in  the  district  of  Fumess  (q.v.). 
At  the  outset  Barrow  merely  exported  the  ore  to  the.  furnaces 
of  South  Wales  and  the  midlands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  X9th 
century  this  export  amounted  at  most  to  a  few  thousand  tons, 
and  tlK>ugh  by  the  middle  of  the  century  It  had  reached  some 
50,000  in  1847  the  population  of  Barrow  was  only  325.  In  1846 
the  first  sc^eti<m  of  the  Fumess  railway  was  opened,  connecting 
Barrow  with  the  xnines  near  Dalton;  In  the  ensuing  years  a 
great  increase  in  trade  Justified  the  opening  of  further  com- 
munications, and  In  1859  the  Iron  works  of  Messrs  Schneider 
8e  Hannay  were  instituted.  The  Barrow  Haematite  Steel 
Company  (1866)  absorbed  this  company,  and  a  great  output 
of  steel  produced  by  the  Bessemer  process  was.  begun.  Other 
industries  followed.  Of  these  the  shipbuilding  works  have  sur- 
passed the  steel  worics  in  importance,  the  (xlebrated  firm  of 
Vickers,  Sons  fr  Maxim  having  a  yanl  where  they  construct 
numerous  vessels  of  war  as  weU  as  others.  There  are  also  a 
petroleum  storage  establishment,  a  paper-pulp  factory,  jute 
works,  and  engineering  and  wagon  works. 

The  docks  in  the  strait  between  Barrow  Island  and  the  main- 
land were  constructed  in  1867,  and  named  the  Devonshire  and 
Bucdeuch  docks.  The  Ramsden  docks  are  a  subsequent  exten- 
sion. These  are  24  ft  in  depth.  There  are  also  a  graving  dock 
500  ft.  long,  a  depositing  dock  accommodating  vessels  of  16  ft. 
draught,  and  two  electric  cranes  each  able  to  lift  150  tons. 
The  Fimiess  railway  company  is  the  dock  authority.  Passenger 
steamers  run  on  weekdays  to  Belfast. 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  form,  and  contains  several 
handsome  churches,  munidpal  buildings,  exchange  and  other 
public  buildings.  An  electric  tramway  service  connects  the  out* 
skirts  and  the  centre.  There  are  statues  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  (assassinated  at  Dublin,  1882),  in  front  of  the  town- 
haQ,  and  of  Sir  James  Ramsden  (d.  X896),  managing  director 
of  the  Fumess  railway  and  first  mayor  of  Barrow,  to  whom, 
together  with  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Bucdeuch,  the  town 
owed  much  of  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The 
cottage  inhabited  by  George  Ronmey  the  painter  from  174a 
to  X755  has  been  preserved  from  demoUtion  and  retained  as  a 
memorial.  Educational  institutions  indude  a  school  of  sdence 
and  art,  a  girls'  high  school  and  a  technical  schooL  Barrow  is  a 
suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  parliamentary 
borough  (1885),  falling  within  the  North  Lonsdale  division  of 
the  coimty,  returns  one  member.  The  town  was  incorporated 
in  1867,  and  became  a  county  borough  in  x888.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  councillors.  Area. 
X  x,o23  acres. 

BARRT,  $IR  CHARLES  (1795-1860),  English  architect,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  May  X795,  the  son  of  a  stationer. 
He  was  artided  to  a  firm  of  architects,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  X817,  when  he  Kt  out  on  a  three  years'  tour  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  Egypt  anid  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
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archjKMtiire.  Oo  his  letum  to  Eai^aiid  in  i8ao  be  settled  in 
London.  One  of  the  first  works  by  which  his  abilities  ts  an 
architect  became  generally  known  was  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Brighton,  completed  in  x8a6.  He  built  many  other  churches ;  but 
the  marked  preference  for  Italian  architecture,  which  he  acquired 
during  his  travels,  showed  itself  in  various  impwtant  ondertiddngs 
of  his  earlier  years.  In  1831  he  completed  the  Travellers'  Club 
in  Pall  Man,  a  splendid  work  in  the  Italian  style  and  the  first  of 
its  kind  built  In  London.  In  the  same  style  and  on  a  grander 
scale  he  built  in  1837  the  Keform  Club.  He  was  also  engaged 
on  numerous  private  mansions  in  London,  the  finest  being 
Bridgewater  House  (1847).  Birmingham  possesses  one  of  his 
best  works  in  King  Edward's  grammar  school,  built  in  the  Tudor 
style  between  1833  '^^  <83^<  ^^  Manchester  he  designed  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Fine  iGts  (1824)  and  the  Athenaeum  (1836); 
and  for  Halifax  the  town-halL  He  was  engaged  for  some  years 
in  reconstructing  the  Tteasury  buildings,  WhitehaU.  But  his 
masterpiece,  notwithstanding  all  unfavourable  criticism,  is  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (1840-1860).  Barry  was 
elected  A.R.A.  in  1840  and  R.A.  in  the  following  year.  His 
genius  and  achievements  were  recognized  by  the  r^resentative 
artistic  bodies  of  the  principal  Eur^)ean  nations;  and  his  name 
was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  academies  of  art  at  Rome, 
Berlin,  St  Petersburg,  Brusseb  and  Stockholm.  He  was  chosen 
F.R.S.  in  1849  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  185a. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Clapham  near  London  on  the  xath  of  May 
i860,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As 
a  landscape  gardener  he  was  no  less  brilliant  than  as  an  architect, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
he  formed  schools  of  modelling,  stone  and  wood  carving,  cabinet- 
making,  metal-wurking,  glass  and  decorative  painting,  and  of 
encaustic  tile-making.  In  1867  appeared  a  life  of  him  by  his  son 
Bishop  Alfred  Barry.  A  claim  was  thereupon  set  up  on  behalf 
of  Pugin,  the  famous  architect,  who  was  dead  and  who  had  been 
Barry's  assistant,  to  a  much  larger  share  in  the  work  of  designing 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. than  was  admitted  in  Dr  Barry's 
narrative.  The  controversy  raged  for  a  time,  but  without 
substantiating  Pugin's  claim. 

His  second  son,  Altreo  Bauit  (1826-  ' ),  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  where 
he  was  4th  wrangler  and  gained  a  first-class  in  the  rlassirsl  tripos 
in  1848.  He  was  successively  sub-warden  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond  (1849-1854),  head-master  of  Leeds  grammar  school 
(1854-1862),  principal  of  Cheltenham  College  (1862-1868),  and 
prindpal  of  King's  College,  London  (1868-1883).  He  was  canon 
of  Worcester  from  1871  to  x88x»  and  of  Westminster  from  1881 
to  1884.  From  1884  to  X889  he  served  as  bishop  of  Sydney  and 
primate  of  Australia,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was 
assistant  bishop  in  the  dio<:ese  of  Rochester  from  X889  to  1891, 
and  rector  of  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  from  1895  to  1900.  He  was 
appointed  canon  of  Windsor  in  1891  and  assistant  bishop  in 
West  London  in  1897.  Besides  the  life  of  his  father  mentioned 
above,  he  published  numerous  theological  works. 

Another  son,  EowAKb  Middleton  Barky  (1830-1880),  was 
also  an  architect.  He  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father  during 
the  latter  years  of  Sir  Charles's  Hfe.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  duty  of  completing  the  latter's  unfinished  work  devolved 
upon  him.  Amongst  other  buildings  thus  completed  were  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  (sec  AacHiTEcruiiE,  fig. 
91,  and  Plate  X.  fig.  xi8),  and  Halifax  town-hall  (Id.  fig.  90). 
In  186 X  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and 
in  1869  a  full  academician.  From  1873  till  his  death  he  held  the 
Academy's  professorship  of  architecture.  Among  other  buildings 
designed  by  him  were  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon  Street  hotek,  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute, 
new  galleries  for  the  National  Gallery  and  new  chambers  for  the 
Inner  Temple.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  x88o. 

The  youngest  son,  Sii  John  Wolve  Woux^arry  (1836- 

),  the  eniinent  engineer,  who  assumed  the  additional  name  of 

Wolfe  in  1898,  was  educated  at  Glenalmond,  and  was  articled  as 

engineering  pupil  to  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  with  whom  he  was 

associated  in  the  buflding  of  the  railway  bridges  across  the 
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Thames  at  Charing  CroM  and  Cannon  Street  Ini867bebegiB 
to  piBctise  on  his  own  account,  and  soon  gained  an  extensive 
connexion  with  railway  companies,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  other  countries.  Among  the  works  on  Whidi  he  was  engaged 
were  extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Taibnay,  the  St 
Paul's  station  and  bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham  &  Dover 
railway,  the  Barry  Docks  of  the  Barry*  ndlway  company  near 
Cardiff,  and  the  Tower  and  new  Kew  bridges  over  the  Thames* 
On  the  completion  of  the  Tower  Bridge  in  1894,  he  was  mids  a 
C.B.,  becoining  K.C.B.  three  years  lator.  He  served  on  strersl 
royal  commissions,  including  those  on  Irish  Public  Works  (x886- 
X890),  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (x8d9-x89o),  AcddeiUts 
to  Railway  Servants  (X899-X900),  Port  of  London  (x90o-i9oa); 
and  London  Traffic  (X903-X905).  He  was  dented  president  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engixieers  In  x  896,  and  published  books  on 
Railway  Appliances  (X874),  and,  with  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwdl,  on 
Railways  wd  Locomotkes  (x88a). 

BARRT,  BUZABBTH  (x65fr-x7X3),  English  actress,  of  whoss 
early  life  the  details  are  meagre.  At  first  she  was  so  npsnccessfuj 
on  the  stage  as  to  be  molv  tbaa  once  dismissed;  but  she  was 
coached  by  her  lover  the  eari  id  Riwlwlw^  who  had  laid  a  wager 
that  in  a  short  time  he  w6ukl  make  a  first-rate  actress  of  her,  tatd 
the  results  confirmed  his  judgment.  Mrs  Barr3r'8  performance 
as  Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  the  eari  of  Orrery's  Musiapka, 
was  said  to  have  caused  Charies  U.  and  the  dt^  and  duchess 
of  York  so  much  delight  that  the  duchess  took  lessons  in  English 
from  her,  and  when  she  became  queen  she  gave  Mrs  Barry  her 
coronation  robes  in  which  to  ai^>ear  as  Elisabeth  in  Buiks's 
Earl  of  Essex.  Mrs  Barry  is  said  to  have  created  over  xoo  parts, 
and  she  was  particularly  successful  in  the  plays  of  Tliomas  Otway. 
Betterton  says  that  her  acting  gave  "success  to  plays  that 
would  disgust  the  most  patient  reader."  Dryden  pronounced 
her  "  always  excellent."  Cibber  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  was  on  her  behalf  ^t  benefits,  which  np  to  that  time 
were  reserved  for  authors,  were  fixst  established  for  acton  by 
command  of  James  U.  Mrs  Barry  had  a  child  by  L(»d  Rochester 
and  a  second  by  Sir  George  Etherodge,  both  of  whom  were 
provided  for  by  their  fathers.  In  x  709  she  retired  from  the  stags 
and  died  on  the  7th  of  November  17x3.      « 

BARRY,  JAMES  (x74x-x8o6),  English  painter,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  X  xth  of  October  X74X.  His  fatiun  had  been  a  builder, 
and,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  a  coasting  trader  between  the  two 
countries  of  England  and  Ireland.  To  this  business  of  trader 
James  was  destbied,  and  he  actually  made  when  a  boy  several 
voyages;  but  he  manifested  such  an  aversion  to  the  life  and 
habits  of  a  sailor  as  to  induoe  his  father  to  suffer  him  to  pursue 
his  own  inclinations,  which  led  strongly  towards  drawing  and 
study.  At  the  schools  in  Cork  to  vhich  he  was  sent  he  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy.  About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first 
attempted  oil-painting,  and  between  that  and  the  age  of  twenty-* 
two,  when  he  first  went  to  Dublin,  he  prodttccd  several  large 
pictures,  which  decorated  his  Other's  house,  such  as  "  Aeneas 
escaping  with  his  Family  from  the  Flames  of  Troy,"  "Susanna  and 
the  Elders,"  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  &c  At  this  period  he 
also  produced  the  painting  which  first  brought  him  into  public 
notice, and  gained  him  theacquaintanceand  patronageof  Edmund 
Burke.  The  picture  was  founded  on  an  old  tradition  of  the  land- 
ing of  St  Patrick  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cashel,  and  of  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  the  king  of  that  district  by  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland.    It  was  exhibited  in  London  in  X762  or  1763, 

By  the  liberality  of  Burke  and  his  other  friends,  Barry  in  the 
latter  part  of  1765  was  enabled  to  go  abroad.  He  went  first- to 
Paris,  then  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  three  years, 
from  Rome  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  thence  home  through 
Venice.  His  letters  to  the  Burkes,  giving  an  account  of  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  Titian  and  Leonardo  da.  Vind,  show  remarkable 
insight.  Barry  painted  two  pictures  while  abroad,  an  Adam  and* 
Eve,  and  a  PhUoctetes,  neither  of  them  of  any  merit  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England  in  x 771  he  produced  his  piaure  of  Venus^ 
which  was  compared,  though  with  little  justice,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Raphael,  the  Venus  of  Titian  and  the  Venus  de  Medici.  In 
1773  he  exhibited  his  "  Jiigita  and  Jun9  00  Mount  Ida*"    His 
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'-  i^eath  of  GeneiBl  WoUe,?  in  iHuch  the  British  and  Frendi 
soldiexB  are  represented  in  very  primitive  costumes,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  falUng-off  from  his  great  style  ol  art.  His  fondness 
for  Greek  oostimie  was  assigned  by  his  admirets  aa  the  cause  of 
his  reluctance  to  paint  portraits.  His  faihue  to  go  on  with  a 
portrait  of  Burke  whidi  he  had  begun  caused  a  misunderstanding 
with  his  eariy  patron.  The  difference  between  them  is  said  to 
have  been  widened  by  Burke's  growing  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  by  Bsjry's  feeling  some  little  jeaioaey  of  the  fame 
andfortuneof  Ml  rival  "in  a  humbler  walk  of  the  art."  About 
the  same  time  he  painted  a  pair  of  dassical  subjects,  Mercury 
inventing  the  lyre,  and  Nardssns  looking  at  himself  in  the  water, 
the  last  suggested  to  him  by  Burke.  He  also  painted  a  historical 
picture  of  Chiron  and  Achilles,  and  another  ci  the  story  of 
Stratonice,  for  which  last  the  duke  of  Richmond  gave  hha  a 
hundred  guineas.  In  1773  it  was  proposed  to  decorate  the  interkff 
of  St  Raul's  with  historical  and  sacred  subjects;  but  the  plan  fell 
to  the  ground,  from  not  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Barry  was 
much  mortified  at  the  failure,  for  he  had  in  anticipation  fixed 
upon  the  subject  he  intended  to  paint-^the  rejection  of  Christ  by 
the  Jews  when  I^te  proposes  hJs  release.  In  1 773  he  published 
An  Inquiry  into  the  real  and  infaginary  Obstmctions  to  the  AcqmsU 
lion  of  the  Arts  in  England^  vindicating  the  capacity  of  the  Engb'sh 
for  the  fine  arts  and  tracing  their  sk>w  progress  hitherto  to  the 
Reformation,  to  political  and  dvil  dissensions,  and  lastly  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  public  mind  to  mechanics,  manufactures 
and  commerce.  Ini  774.  a  proposal  was  made  through  Valentine 
Green  to  Reynolds,  West,  Cipriani,  Barry,  and  other  artists  to 
ornament  the  great  room  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  in  the  Adelf^  with  historical 
and  allegorical  paintings.  Hus  proposal  was  at  the  time  rejected 
by  the  artists  themselves;  but  in  1777  Barry  made  an  offer  to 
paint  the  whole  on  condition  of  being  allowed  the  choice  of  his 
subjects,  and  being  paid  by  the  society  the  expenses  of  canvas, 
paints  and  models..  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  finished  the 
series  of  pictures  at  the  end  of  seyen  3rears  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  members  of  Ae  society,  who  granted  him  two  exhibi- 
tions, and  at  different  periods  voted  him  50  guineas,  their  fsoid 
medal  and  200  guineas.  Of  the  six  paintings  making  up  the 
series,  only  one,  that  of  the  Olympic  Games,  shows  any  artistic 
power. 

Soon  after  his  return  £rom  the  continent  Barry  had  been  diosen 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  painting  in  the  room  of  Mr  Penny  with  a  salary  of 
£30  a  year.  AnuMig  other  things,  he  hislsted  on  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  masters  as  modeb 
for  the  students,  and  profXMed  several  of  those  in  the  Orleans 
collection.  This  recommendation  was  not  relished,  and  In  1799 
Barry  was  expelled  from  the  academy,  soon  after  the  appearande 
of  his  Letttr  to  the  DiltStanii  Society,  a  very  amusing  but  eccentric 
pubUcatioD,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  art  and  at  the  same  time  of 
contempt  for  the  living  professors  of  it.  After  the  loss  of  Us 
salary,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  theeariof  Bochaa  to 
relieve  him  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  settle  him  in  a  larger  house 
to  finish  his  picture  of  Pandora.  The  subscription  amounted  to 
£1000,  with  which  an  annuity  was  bought,  but  on  the  (Sth  of 
February  x8o6  he  was  seized  with  illness  and  died  on  the  22nd 
of  the  same  month.  On  the  14th  of  March  his  remains  were 
interred  in  St  Paul's.  • 

As  an  artist,  Barry  was  more  distinguished  for  the  strength  of 
Us  conceptions,  and  for  his  resolute  and  persistent  determinatiott 
to  apply  himself  only  to  great  subjects,  than  for  his  skiH  in 
designing  or  for  beauty  in  his  oolourhig.  His  drawing  is  rarely 
good,  hb  colouring  frequently  wretched.  He  was  extremely 
impukive  and  unequal;  sometimes  morose,  soraetimes  sociable 
and  urbane;  jeakms  of  his  contemporaries,  and  yet  capable  of 
pronouncing  a  splendid  eulogy  on  Reynolds. 

BARRY,  SIR  REDMOND  (i8i3>x88o),  British  colonial  judge, 
son  of  Major-General  H.  G.  Barry,  of  Baltyctough,  Co.  Cork,  was 
educated  at  a  military  sdiool  in  Kent,  and  at  Trinity  Colege, 
]>id>liD,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  ia  s6^    Hgtmigratid 


to  Australia,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Sydney  went  to  Melbourne, 
with  which  dty  he  was  ever  afterwards  dosely  identified.  After 
practising  his  profession  for  some  years,  he  became  commissioner 
of  the  court  of  requests,  and  after  the  creation  in  1851  of  the 
cok>ny  of  Victoria,  out  of  the  Port  PhOlip  district  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  the  first  solidtor-genersl  with  a  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  councils,  ^ibsequently  he  hdd  the  officn  <^ 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  acting  chief- jmtice  and  adminbtrator 
of  the  government.  He  represented  Victoria  at  the  London 
International  Exhibition  <k  1863  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876.  He  was  knighted  in  i860  and  was  created 
K.C.M«G.  in  1877.  Sir  Redmond  Bany  was  the  first  person 
in  Victoria  to  take  an  interest  in  higher  education,  and  induced 
the  local  government  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  upon  that 
object.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  university  ci  Melbourne 
(1853)1  of  which  he  was  the  first  chancdlor,  was  president  of  the 
Mdboume  public  litmuy  (1854),  luitional  gallery  and  museum, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  foster  the  volunteer  movement  in 
Australia.  To  his  exertions  is  due  the  prosperity  of  the  two 
institutions  with  which  his  memory  is  identified. 

BARRT,  8PRARGBR  (1719-1777),  British  actor,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  on  the  33rd  of  November  1719,  the  son  of  a  silversmith, 
to  whose  business  he  was  brought  up.  His  first  appearance  om 
the  stage  was  at  the  Smodc  Alley  thcstre  on  the  5th  of  Febniaiy 
1744,  and  his  engagement  at  once  increased  its  prosperity.  His 
first  London  appearance  was  made  in  1746  as  Othello  at  Drury 
Lane.  Here  his  talents  were  speedily  recognised,  and  in  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  he  alternated  with  Garrick,  arousing  the  tatter's 
jealou^  by  his  success  as  Romeo.  This  resulted  in  his  leaving 
Dnuy  Lane  for  Co  vent  Garden  in  1750,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Cibbcr,  his  Juliet.  Both  houses  now  at  once  put  on  Romeo  and 
Jtdiet  for  a  series  of  rival  performances,  and  Barry's  impersona- 
tion was  preferred  by  the  critics  to  Garrick's.  In  1758  Barry 
buOt  the  Crow  Street  theatre,  Dublin,  and  later  a  new  theatre 
in  Cork,  but  he  was  not  successful  as  a  manager  and  returned 
to  London  to  frfay  at  the  Haymarket,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Foote.  As  his  second  wife,  he  married  in  1768  the 
actress  Mrs  Dancer  (1734-1801),  and  he  and  Mrs  Barry  played 
under  Garrick's  management,  Barry  appearing  in  1767,  after 
ten  years'  absence  £pom  the  stage,  in  Othello,  his  greatest  parL 
In  1774  they  both  moved  to  Covent  Garden,  wlwre  Barry  re> 
mained  untfl  his  death  on  the  xoth  of  January  1777.  He  was 
a  singulariy  handsome  man,  with  the  advantage  of  height  whidi 
Garrick  kicked. 

His  second  wife,  Aim  Stbxet  Baxiy,  was  bom  in  Bath 
in  X  734,  the  daughter  of  an  apothecary.  Eariy  in  life  she  married 
an  actor  of  the  name  of  Dancer,  and  it  was  as  Mrs  Dancer  that 
she  made  her  first  recorded  appearance  in  1758  as  Cordelia  to 
Spranger  Barry's  Lear  at  the  Crow  Street  theatre.  During  the 
next  nine  years  she  i^yed  all  the  leading  tragic  parts,  but 
without  any  great  success,  and  it  was  not  until  she  came  to  Drury 
Lane  with  Barry  that  her  reputation  advanced  to  the  high  point 
at  which  it  afterwards  stood.  After  his  death,  she  remained  at 
Covent  Garden  and  married  a  man  much  younger  than  herself, 
named  Crawford^  being  first  billed  as  Mrs  Crawfbrd  in  1778. 
Her  last  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  as  Lady  Rando^h  in 
IXmgfas  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798.  This  part,  and  that  of 
Desdeniona,  were  among  her  great  impersonations;  in  both  she 
was  considered  by  some  critics  superior  to  Mrs  Siddons,  who 
expressed  her  fear  of  her  in  one  of  her  letters.  She  died  on  the 
89th  of  November  x8ox  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey* 

BARRT,  an  urban  district  and  sei^xnt  of  Glamorganshire. 
Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channd,  153  m.  by  rail  from  London  and 
8  B.  S.W.  from  Cardiff.  Its  station  is  a  terminus  on  the  Barry 
railway,  which  starts  at  Hafod  in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  where 
it  joins  the  Taff  Vale  railway,  having  also  junctions  with  the  same 
line  for  Aberdare  and  Merthyr  at  Treforest,  and  for  Cardiff  and 
Penarth  at  Cogan,  and  with  the  Great  Western  main  line  at 
Peterstone  and  St  Fagans.  A  branch  from  the  main  line  at 
Tyn>y<aeau  connects  with  the  Rhymney  railway,  the  London 
k  North-Westem  railway,  and  the  Brecon  &  Merthyr 
I  railway.    The  Vale  of  GUmorgan  railway  (which  is  worked  by 
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the  Barry  company  and  has  a  janctfcm  witib  the  Great  Western 
railway  at  Bridgend)  a£Fords  a  direct  route  to  Barry  from  the 
Llynvi,  Ogmore  and  Garw  coalfidds.  The  urban  district  of 
Barry,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  27,030,  comprises  the 
ecclesiastical  parisjies  of  Barry,  Gsuloxton,  Merthjrr-Dovan, 
and  a  portion  of  Sully  in  wfakh  is  induded  Barry  Island  (194 
acres),  now,  however,  joined. to  the  mainland.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  thb  area  in  1881  was  only  about  500,  that  of  Barry 
village  alone  being  only  85.  A  small  iHOok  named  Barri  runs 
here  into  the  sea,  whence  the  place  was  formerly  known  in  Welsh 
as  Aber-Bani,  but  the  name  of  both  the  river  and  the  island  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Baruch,  a  Wel^  saint  of  the  7th 
century,  who  had  a  cell  on  the  island.  His  chapel  (which  still 
existed  in  Ldand's  time)  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  middle 
ages»  According  to  Giraldus,  his  own  feunfly  derived  its  name 
de  Barri  from  the  island  whidi  they  once  owned.  One  of  the 
followers  of  Fitzhamon  settled  at  Bany  about  the  end  of  the 
nth  century,  building  there  a  castle  c^  whidi  only  a  gateway 
remains.  Besides  the  small  <Ad  parish  churches  of  Merthyr- 
Dovan  and  Cadoxton,  and  the  rebuilt  parish  church  of  Barry, 
there  are  four  modem  churches  (in  one  oC  whidi  Welsh  services 
are  hdd).  There  are  about  thirty  nonconformist .  chapeb, 
in  neariy  a  third  of  which  the  services  are  Welsh.  There  are 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  one  for  German  and 
Scandinavian  seamen.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county 
intermediate  aduoai  for  250  boys  and  girls,  built  in  1896,  a  free 
library  (opened  in  xSpa)  with  fot»  branch  reading-rooms,  a 
seamen's  institute,  the  Barry  market,  built  in  1890  at  a  cost 
of  £3500  (but  now  used  as  a  concert-hall),  and  Romilly  hall 
for  public  meetings. 

Barry  owes  its  seaport  to  the  determination  of  a  number  of 
cdliery  owners  to  secure  an  alternative  port  to  Cardiff,  with 
an  independent  railway  to  it  from  the  coalfields.  After  failing 
in  1883,  they  obtained  parliamentary  powers  for  this  purpose 
in  1884,  and  the  first  sod  of  the  new  dock  at  Bacry  was  cut  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  docks  are  1x4  acres  in  extent, 
and  have  accommodation  for  the  kurgest  vessds  afloat.  Dock 
No.  I,  opened  on  the  i8th  of  July  1889,  is  73  acres  (with  a  basin 
of  7  acres)  and  occuines  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  channd 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  having  a  well-shdtered 
deep-sea  entrance.  There  is  good  anchorage  between  Barry 
and  Sully  islands.  Dock  No.  2  (34  acres)  was  opened  on  the 
loth  of  October  1898.  There  are  41  acres  of  timberix»ds 
and  three  large  graving-docks.  For  loading  the  coal  there  are 
thirty  fixed  and  seven  movable  coal-hoists.  The  total  tonnage 
of  thie  exports  in  1906  was  9.757i38o  (all  of  which,  except  96,491 
tons,  was  coal),  and  of  the  imports  506,103  tons. 

BAMAUbI,  JACOB  or  mONTSIIlS,'  the  best-known  and 
most  voluminoas  writer  in  the  Syrian  Jacobite  church  of  the 
1 3th  century,  was,  like  Bar-Hebracus,  a  native  of  Malatia  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates.  In  1x54  he  was  created  bishop  of  Mar*ash 
by  the  patriardi  Athanasius  VIII.;  a  year  later  the  diocese  of 
llabbOg  was  added  to  his  charge.  In  xx66  Michael  I.,  the 
successor  ci  Athanasius,  txansf  erred  him  to  the  metropolitan  .see 
of  Axnld  m  Mesopotamia,  and  there  he  remained  till  his  death 
hi  XX7X.  A  long  account  of  his  writings,  with  o^ons  extracts 
fcom  some  of  them,  has  been  given  by  Asseniani  {Bibt.  Orient.  1& 
pp.  I56-3TX) ;  and  W.  Wright  (5yriac  LUeraime^  pp.  246-350)  has 
added  further  particulars  as  to  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are 
contained.  Probably  the  moat  important  are  his  exhaustive 
comaientaries  on  the  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in 
which  he  has  skilfully  interwoven  and  summarized  the  inter- 
pretations  of  previous  wrkers  such  as  Ephrem,  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  Bifoses  Bar-Kfiphl  and  John  of  D&rft,  whom  be  mentions 
together  in  the  preface  to  Us  commentary  on  St  M.itthew* 
Among  his  other  main  works  are  a  treatise  against  heretics, 
containing  inttr  aUa  a  polemic  against  the  Jews  and  the  Mahom- 
aaedaab;  liturgical  treatises,  e^tlcs  and  homilies.  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  were  to  sonw  extent  used  by  Dudley 
Loftus  in  the  X7th  century. .  But  the  systematic  editing  oi  his 

'Jacob  was  his  baptismal, name;  Dtonysius  he  anuaiied  when 
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woiks  was  only  begun  in  1903  with  H.  Labourt's  edition  and 
translation  of  his  Expositum  of  tke  Liturgy  (Paris).  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Goqpds  have  been  edited  and  translated  by 
J.  SedhU^  and  J.  B.  Chabot  (Fasc  L,  Paris,  1906),  and  the 
Syriac  text  of  the  treatise  against  the  Jews  has  been  edited  by 
J.  de  Zwaan  (Ldden,  1906).  Bar-Sallbl  was  oadonbtedly  an 
able  theologian;  his  vigour  combined  with  terseness  in  argument 
is  well  seen,  for  instsnoe,  in  the  introductory  sections  of  his 
commentary  on  St  Matthew.  Of  hii  originality  it  is  hard  to 
judge,  as  he  does  not  usually  ixidicato  in  detail  the  sources  of  his 
argoinents  and  interiwetations.  He  does  not,  however;  claim 
for  himself  to  be  mace  than  a  oompfler,  at  least  in  his  com- 
mentaries. His  Syxiacstyte  is  good,  considering  the  lateness  of 
tiie  period  *t  whidi  he  wrote.  (N.  M.) 

BAI8I«  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sholapur  district  of 
Bombay,  lying  withm  &  tract  entirdy  surrounded  by  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Pop.  (190X)  14,342.  Barsi  is  a  fbuxlshing 
centre  of  trade,  exporting  to  Bombay  large  quantities  of  cotton 
and  oil-seeds.  It  has  several  factoiies  for  ginning  and  pressing 
cottonr-some  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  connected  with  &c  main 
line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway  by  a  lifl^t  railway. 

BAR-tUR-AUBB,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aube,  34  m.  E.  by  S.  <rf 
Troyes  on  the  xnain  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  between  tlMit 
town  and  Belfort.  Pop.  (1906)  4276.  Bar-sur-Aube  lies  at.the 
foot  of  hiUs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Bresse.  A  circle  of  boulevards  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
ramparts,  fragments  of  which  still  remain.  Of  the  eodesiastical 
buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are  St  Pierre  and  St  Madou, 
both  dating  mainly  from  the  end  of  the  X2th  century.  St  Pierre 
has  wooden  exterior  galleries  and  two  fineGothic  poKhes.  The 
sacristy  of  St  Madou  is  conjectured  to  have  fovmed  the  chapei 
of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar,  of  which  the  square  tower 
flanking  the  north  side  of  the  church  fonned  the  entrance.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  the  public  institutions 
indude  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college. 
Flour-milling,  taiming,  and  the. manufacture  of  brandy,  hosiery 
and  agricultural  implements  are  carried  on.  The  wine  of  tlM 
district  is  much  esteemed. 

Traces  of  a  Roman  settlement  have  been  found  on  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  UxKier  the  domination  of  the  counts  of  Cham- 
pagne, it  became  the  scene  of  important  fairs  which  did  not  cease 
till  1648.  In  x8x4  several  actions  between  the  Fretkch  and  the 
army  of  the  allies  took  place  at  Bar-sur-Aube  (see  Napoixomic 
Wars). 

BAR-tURmBIlIi;  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
anondisBement  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  so  m.  SX.  of  Troyes  by  the  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
88x3. '  The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill  on  whichstand 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bar,  and  is  composed 
dnefly  of  one  long  street,  bordered  in  places  by  houses  of  the  x6th 
century.  Its  prindpal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Etieime,  ol 
the  x6tii  and  X7th  centuries,  which  contains  some  fine  stained 
f^toM,  Bar-Bur^ine  has  a  sub-prefecture  and  a  tribunal  of 
first  instance.  Tanning,  dyeing,  flour-milling,  brandy-distilling 
and  the  manufacture  oif  glass  are  among  tl^  industries.  The 
Canal  de  la  Haute-Sdne  begins  at  this  point.  The  town  was 
devastated  in  X359  by  the  English,  when,  according  to  Froissart, 
no  fewer  than  900  mansions  were  burnt.  Afterwards  it  sufiered 
greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  x6th  centuxy. 

BARi;  JBAM  (x65t-x  703),  French  luival  commander,  son  of 
a  fisherman,  was  born  in  Dunkirk  on  the  axst  of  October  165X. 
He  served  when  young  in  the  Dutch  navy,  but  when  war  broke 
out  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Holland  in  X673  he  entered  the 
French  service.  He  gained  great  distinction  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  hdd  an  irregular  sort  of  commission,  not  being  then  able 
from  his  low  birth  to  recdve  a  command  in  the  navy.  His 
success  was  so  great,  however,  that  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in 
1679.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  then  to  that 
of  admiraL  The  peace  of  Ryswick  put  a  dose  to  his  active 
servke.  Many  anecdotes  are  narrated  of  the  courage  and  blunt- 
nen  pf  the  iiicuUivated  sailor,  who  became  the  popular  heio 
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df  the  French  nava)  service.    The  town  of  Dunkirk  has  honoured 
his  memory  by  a  statue  and  by  naming  a  public  square  after  him. 
See  Richen  Vie  de  Jean  Bart  (1780),  and  many  editions  unce; 
Vanderset,  HisUrir4  de  Jean  BarL 

BARTAN,  more  correctly  Bastin,  a  town  in  the  vilayet  of 
Kastamuni,  Asiatic  Turkey,  letatning  the  name  of  the  ancient 
village  Partbenia  and  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bartan-su 
(anc.  Poftheniits),  which  formed  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Bithynia  and  Pi^hlagonia.  Various  aetiological  explanations 
of  the  mftne  Parthenius  were  given  by  the  andents,  eg.  that  the 
maiden  Artemis  hunted  on  its  banks,  or  that  the  flow  of  its  waters 
was  gentle  and  maiden-like.  The  town,  which  is  the  residence 
of  a  k(dmak<N»f  is  built  on  two  low  limestone  hills  and  its  streets 
are  paved  with  limestone  blocks.  |t  is  noted  for  the  fine  box- 
wood grown  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  port  of  call  for  Black  Sea  coasting 
steamers  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Constantinople 
which  might  be  increased  were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  of  the 
harbour  by  a  bar.    Pop.  8677,  according  to  Cuinet,  La  Turquic 

^Asie  (1894). 

BARTELS,  HANS  VON  (1856-  ),  German  painter,  was  born 
in  Hamburg,  the  son  of  Dr  N.  F.  F.  von  Bartels,  a  Russian 
government  official.  He  studied  first  under  the  marine  painter 
R.  Hardorff  in  Hamburg,  then  imder  C.  Schweitzer  in  Diisseldorf 
and  C.  Oesterley  in  Hamburg,  and  finally  at  the  Berlin  School  of 
Art.  After  travelling  extensively,  especially  in  Italy,  he  settled 
in  Munich  in  1885  and  was  appointed  professor  of  painting  in 
189X.  An  oil  painter  of  great  power,  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
German  water-colour  painters,  mainly  of  marines  and  scenes  of 
fishing  life,  painted  with  rude  vigour  and  a  great  di^)]ay  of 
technical  skill.  He  excds  in  storm  scenes  and  in  depicting  the 
strong,  healthy  fishing-folk  of  the  northern  coasts.  He  became 
an  honorary  member  of  leading  English,  German,  Dutch,  Belgian 
and  Austrian  art  societies.  Among  his  principal  works  are:^ — 
"Stunnflut"  (Bedin  Gallery);  "Lonely  Beach"  (Hungarian 
National  Gallery);  "Potato  Harvest— Rfigen "  (Prague); 
"Storm — ^Bomhohn"  (German  emperor's  coI]ectk>n);  and 
"  Moonb'ght  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  "  (New  Pinakothek,  Munich). 

BARTDISTBIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  34  m.  S.  of  Kdnigsberg  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900 
6805.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  live  stock,  and  its 
industries  comprise  founding  and  carriage-building,  tanneries, 
breweries  and  potteries.  Bartenstetn  is  celebrated  tor  the  treaty 
concluded  here  on  the  26th  of  April  1807,  between  Prussia  and 
Russia. 

BARTER  (from  Fr.  barater,  to  truck,  to  exchange),  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  for  conunodities,  in  contra-distinction 
to  t^  exchange  of  commodities  for  money.  Barter  was  the 
simplest  form  of  trading  among  primitive  communities,  but  its 
inconveniences  led,at  an  early  stage  of  ctviliz^ion,  to  the  adoption 
of  metals  as  mediums  of  exchange.  Barter,  however,  is  still  very 
common  in  dealings  with  uiuavilized  peoples,  and  traders  in 
many  countries  find  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
effecting  exchange  is  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  commodities 
as  wcj^pons,  took  and  ornaments,  which  are  more  readily  taken 
than  money. 

For  the  history  of  barter  and  the  steps  by  which  a  system  of 
currency  was  gradually  evolved,  soe  Mok^.  Consult  also  W.  S. 
Jevons,  M»ney  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange  i  A.  Marshall, 
"Mamomicsi  W.  Ridgeway,  Origin  0/  Currency  and  Weight  Standards. 

BARTET  (Regnaitlt),  JEANNE  JULIA  (x8s4-  )f  French 
actress,  was  bom  in  Paris  and  trained  at  the  Conservatoire.  In 
1872  she  began  a  successful  career  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  in  1879 
was  engaged  at  the  Comidie  Francaise,  of  which  ^  became  a 
sociitaire  in  x88o.  For  many  years  she  played  the  chief  parts 
1x>th  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  her  graxKi  style  and  exquisite 
finesse  making  her  supreme  among  the  younger  actresses  on  the 
French  stage.  She  had  a  season  in  London  in  1908,  when  her 
consummate  art  was  displayed  in  a  number  of  parts. 

BARTH,  HEINRICH  (1821-1865)^  German  explorer,  was  bora 
at  Hamburg  on  the  i6th  of  February  xSzx,  and  educated  at 
Berlin  University,  where  he  graduated  in  X844.  He  had  already 
vkited  Italy  and  Sidly  and  had  formed  a  plan  to  journey  through 


the  Mediterxaneaa  countries.  After  studying  Arabic  in  London 
he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  x345>  From  Tangier  he  made  his  way 
overland  throughout  the  length  of  North  Africa,  visiting  th^ 
Sites  of  the  andent  cities  of  Barbary  and  Cyrenaica.  He  also 
travelled  through  Egypt,  ascending  the  Nile  to  Wadi  Haifa  and 
crossing  the  desert  to  Beirenice.  While  in  Egypt  he  was  attacked 
and  wounded  by  robbers.  Crossing  the  Sinai  peninsula  he 
traversed  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey  and  Greecei 
everywhere  examining  the  remains  of  antiquity;  and  return^ 
to  Berlin  in  1847.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  there  as  Privat- 
daccnt,  and  in  preparing  for  publication  the  narrative  of  his 
Wandarnngen  durck  die  KiUknldnder  des  liiUdfiueres,  which 
appeared  in  1849. 

At  the  instance  of  Buasen  and  other  scientists,  Barth  and 
Adolf  Overweg,  a  Pnman  astronomer,  were  appointed  colleagues 
of  James  Richardson^  an  explorer  of  the  Sahara  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  British  government  to  open  up  commercial 
relations  with  the  states  of  the  central  and  western  Sudan.  The 
party  left  Tripoli  early  in  x85o^  but  the  deaths  of  Richardson 
(March  i85;;)«nd  Ovm^cg  (September  1852)  left  Barth  to  carry 
on  the  mission  alone.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  September  1855, 
after  one  of  the  most  hnitful  eq^ditions  ever  undertaken  in 
inner  Africa.  In  addition  to  journeys  across  the  Sahara,  Barth 
traversed  the  country  from  Lake  Chad  and  Bagirmi  on  the  east 
to  Umbuktu  on  the  west  and  Cameroon  on  the  south,  making 
pnrfongcd  sojourns  in  the  ancient  sultanates  or  emirates  of 
Bomu,  Kano,  Nupe,  Sokoto  and  Gando  and  at  Timbuktu.  He 
studied  minutely  the  topography,  history,  civilizations  and 
resources  of  the  coimtries  he  visited.  The  story  of  his  travels 
was  published  simultaneovsty  in  English  and  Gemian,  under 
the  title  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Ajrica 
(1857-1858,  s  vols.).  For  accuracy,  interest,  variety  and  extent 
of  information  Barth's  Travels  have  few  rivals  among  works  of 
the  kind.  It  is  a  book  that  will  always  rank  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  regions  in  question,  of  which  a  great  part,  under 
the  luune  of  Nigeria,  has  since  omie  under  British  mlc.  Except 
a  C.B.,  Barth  himself  revived  no  recognition  of  his  services  from 
the  British  government.  He  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
prepared  a  collection  of  Central  African  vocabularies  (Gotha« 
X862-1866).  In  1858  he  Undertook  another  journey  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  1862  visited  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  profeftor  of  geography  at  Berlin  University  and 
president  of  the  Geographical  Society.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
25th  of  November  1865. 

See  Schub«t'8  Heinrich  Barth,  der  Bahnbrechir  der  detUsdien 
Afrikaforschnng  (Berlin,  1897).  An  edition  of  the  Travels  in  two 
volumes  was  published  in  London  in  1890  (Minerva  Library  of 
Famous  Books). 

BARTH,  BLASPAR  VQN  (x  587-1658),  German  philologist,  was 
bora  at  Ktistrin  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  on  the  21st 
of  Jtme  X587.  He  was  an  extremely  precocious  child,  and 
was  lodced  upon  as  a  marvel  of  learning.  After  studying  at 
Gotha,  Eisenach,  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  be  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  ■  Too  independent  to 
accept  any  reguhur  post,  he  lived  alternately  at  Halle  and  on 
his  {Hoperty  at  Sellerhauscn  near  Leipzig.  In  163^,  his  library 
and  MSS.  at  Sellerhauscn  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  he 
removed  to  the  Paulixmm  at  Leipxig,  where  he  died  on  the  17th 
of  September  X658.  Barth  was  a  very  voluminous  writer;  his 
works,  which  were  the  fruits  of  extensive  reading  and  a  retentive 
memory,  are  unmethodical  and  uncritical  and  marred  by  want 
of  taste  and  of  clearness.  He  appears  tp  have  been  excessively 
vain  and  of  an  unamiable  disposition.  Of  his  writings  the  most 
important  are;  Adversaria.  (1624),  a  storehouse  of  miscellaneous 
learning,  dealing  not  only  with  classical  but  also  with  medieval 
and  nx)dera  writers;  and  commentaiieson  Claudian  (j6x2, 1650) 
and  Statius  (1664). 

BARTH»a  townof  Germany,  in  thekangdora  of  Prussia, on  the 
Barther  Bodden,  a  lake  connecting  with  the  Baltic,  15  m.  N.W. 
from  Stralsnnd  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7070.  It  contains  a  fine 
Gothic  Protestant  church  (St  Ma^s)  dating  from  the  xjth 
century  and  has  aeweral  educational  eslabUshments,  notabty  a 
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school  of  teanumsldp.  Its  Industries  comprise  iron-founding, 
^p-building,  brewing,  and  th6  manufacture  of  dgais,  leather 
and  tinned  fish.    There  is  an  active  export  trade  in  grain. 

BARTHfiLEMT,  ANATOLB  JBAN-BAPTISTB  ANTOINB  DB 
(1821-1904),  French  archaeologist  and  nimiismatist,  was  bom 
at  Reims  on  the  xst  of  July  1821,  and  died  at  Ville  d'Avray  on 
the  37th  of  June  1904.  In  collaboration  with  J.  Geslin  de 
Bourgogne  he  published  £tudes  sur  la  riocluiion  en  Bretagne  in 
1858,  and  between  1855  and  1879  an  exhaustive  work  in  six 
volumes  on  the  Anciens  ittckis  d$  Bretagne;  kistoire  et  fiumu- 
ments.  In  x88o  appeared  the  Cfunx  de  documents  iMdils  sur 
Fhtstoire  de  la  tigue  en  Brelagne,  by  himself  alone.  But  it  was, 
above  all,  his  numismatical  work  which  established  his  reputaUoo. 
This  included  several  p<H>ular  puUications,  such  as  the  Nouoeau 
manud  complet  de  numismatique  ancienne  (1851 ;  second  edition, 
revised,  1890),  and  the  Nouveau  manud  complet  de  numismatique 
du  moyen  dge  et  modeme  (1853;  new  edition  revised  by  Adrien 
Planchet),  and  a  large  number  of  monographs  and  articles  in  the 
technical  reviews.  The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned: 
Numismatique  mirovingienne  (1865);  Essai  sur  la  monnaie 
parisis  (1874);  Note  sur  rorigine  de  la  monnaie  toumoise  (1896); 
and  in  the  series  of  instructions  issued  by  the  Comiti  des  trataux 
kistoriques  et  scientifiques  he  edited  the  number  on  La  NumiS' 
matique  de  la  France  (1891).  In  1897  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres. 

His  younger  brother,  £douard  Makie,  comte  de  Barthiiemy, 
who  was  bom  in  Angers  in  1830,  has  published  a  number  of 
documents  upon  the  andenjt  French  nobility  and  upon  the 
history  of  Champagne. 

BARTHiUOlY,  AUGUSTS  M ARSOLLB  (1796-1867),  French 
Satirical  poet,  was  bora  atMarseilles  in  1796.  His  name  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  his  friend  and  compatriot, 
J.  P.  A.  M^  (1798-1866),  with  whom  he  carried  on  so  intinuite 
a  cdlaboration  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  their  person- 
alities in  their  joint  works.  After  having  established  some  local 
reputation  as  a  poet,  Barth61emy  went  to  Paris,  where  by  one  of 
his  first  efforts,  Le  Sacre  de  Charles  X  (1825)  he  gained  the  favour 
of  the  court.  His  energies,  however,  were  soon  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  <^>position  party.  In  1825  appeared  e  dever 
political  satire,  lis  Sidiennes^  followed  by  La  ViUMade  ou  la 
prise  du  ckdteau  de  Rivdi  (1827),  U  CorhUrUda  (1827),  U 
Peyrcimiide{ii7i),}hit  joint  productions  of  Barthflemy  and  M£ry. 
The  success  was  inunediate  and  pronounced;  fifteen  editions  of 
the  ViilHiade  were  called  for  during  the  year.  A  rapid  succes- 
sion jof  political  squibs  and  satires  was  now  poured  forth  by 
the  authors,  among  the  most  remarkable  being  Biograpkie  des 
quarante  de  Vacadimie  fran^aise  (1826)  and  Napdlion  en  £gypte 
(1828),  which  passed  through  neariy  a  dozen  editions  in  a  year. 
In  1829  BarthiSlemy  was  Imprisoned  and  fined  xooo  francs  for 
the  publication  of  their  File  de  Pkommet  a  poem  on  the  duke  of 
Reidbstadt,  Napoleon's  son.  The  Revolution  of  1830  liberated 
him;  and  In  company  with  M^,  he  celebrated  the  triunq>h  of 
the  people  in  one  of  their  most  brilliant  efforts,  VInsurrection. 
Fh>m  Mardi  1831  to  Ai»fl  1832  they  produced  a  series  of  veise 
satires  issued  weekly,  the  NSmhiSt  attacking  the  government 
and  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  smaO  pension  of  which 
BarttaAemy  was  the  redpient  was  stopped.  When  the  publica- 
tion ceased  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  Barth^my  had  been 
paid  for  his  silence.  In  1832  he  published  an  anonymous  poem, 
supporting  some  acts  of  the  government  which  were  pecuhariy 
obnozioQS  to  the  Ubetal  party.  This  change  of  front  destroyed 
hb  JnflneacB  and  his  later  writings  passed  unnoticed.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  pension  from  the  govern- 
ment and  lefralned  from  all  satirical  writing.  He  again  resumed 
his  old  style  in  1844  but  without  the  fimner  success.  From 
that  date  he  contented  himself  with  merely  occasional  poems. 
Barth^lemy  died  on  the  33rd  of  August  1867  at  MarMiUes. 
Joseph  Mfay  was  an  ardeat  romanticist  and  wrote  ngreat  number 
of  stories  now  forgotten.  He  produced  sevcfal  pieces  at  the  Paris 
theatres,  and  also  collaborated  with  Gtaord  de  Nerval  in  adapta- 
tions from  Shakespeare  and  in  other  pfaiys.  He  received  a  pension 
from  Nef>olaoB  UL  sad  died  in  Paris  on  the  16th  of  June  18661 


The<Es»ref  of  Barthdlemy  and  Mf  ry  weft  collected,  with  a  notice 
by  L.  Rcybaud,  in  1831  (4  vols.).  See  also  Bartmemy  et  Uby 
iludiis  specialemenl  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  ligende  napoUonienne, 
by  Jules  Garsou  in  vol.  Knii.  oi  the  Mhnoirts  of  the  Acadimie 
Royale  .  .  .  de  Belgique,  which  contains  full  information  on  both 
authors. 

BARTH^LBMT,  FRANCOIS,  Masquis  db  (1747  or  1750- 

1830),  French  politician,  was  educated  by  his  unde  tlM  abb6  Jean 

Jacques  Barth61emy  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  after  serving  as 

secretary  of  legation  in  Sweden,  in  Switzerland  and  in  En^^d, 

was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Switzerland,  in  which 

capadty  he  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Basd  with  Prussia  and  Spain 

(1795).    Elected  a  member  of  the  Directory  in  May  1797,  through 

royalist  Influence,  he  was  arrested  at  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18 

Fructidor  (x7th  of  September  X797)  and  deported  to  Frendi 

Guiana,  but  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  United  States 

and  then  to  En^^d.    He  returned  to  France  after   the  x8 

Brumaire,  entered  the  senate  in  February  x8oo  and  contributed 

to  the  establishment  61  the  consulship  for  life  and  the  empire.   In 

1814  he  abandoned  Napoleon,  took  part  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 

constitutional  charter  and  was  named  peer  of  France.    Duritig 

the  Hundred  Days  he  lived  in  concealment,  and  after  the  second 

Restoration  obtained  the  title  marquis,  and  in  18x9  introduced  a 

motion  in  the  chamber  of  peers  tending  to  render  the  dectoral  law 

more  aristocratic. 

His  Papiers  have  been  publidied  by  J.  Kaulek,  4  vols.  (Paris, 
1886-1888).  See  A.  Sorel,  L'Burope  et  la  Revolution  franfotset  iv. 
(Paris,  1893) :  L.  Sciout,  Le  Directotre  (Paris,  1895). 

BARTHtLBMT,  JEAN  JACQUES  (X716-X795)  French  writer 
and  numismatist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  January  x  7 16  at  Cassis, 
in  Provence.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  college  of  the  Oratory 
in  Marseilles,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  the  Jesuits  In  the  same 
dty.  While  studying  for  the  priesthood,  which  he  intended  to 
join,  he  devoted  mudb  attention  to  oriental  languages,  and  was 
introduced  by  his  friend  M.  Gary  of  Marseilles  to  the  study  of 
dassical  antiquities,  partictilarly  In  the  department  of  numis- 
matics. In  X  744  he  went  to  Paris  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
M.  Gros  de  Boze,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions andBeUcs4ettxes  and  keeper  of  die  royal  collection  of  medals. 
He  became  assistant  to  de  Boze,  on  whose  death  (17  53)  hcbecame 
keeper  of  the  medals.  In  X755  he  accompanied  the  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards  due  de  Choiaetd,  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  archaeological  research* 
Choiseul.had  a  great  regard  for  Barth£lemy,  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  Barth61emy  be^me  an  inmate  of  his  house,  and  recdved 
valuable  preferments  from  his  patron.  In  1789,  after  the 
publication  of  his  Voyage  du  jeune  Anackarais^  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Aouiemy.  During  the  Revolution 
Barthilcmy  was  arrested  as  an  aristocrat  The  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  however,  were  no  sooner  informed  by  the  duchess 
of  Choiseul  of  the  arrest,  than  they  gave  orders  for  his  immediate 
release,  and  in  1793  he  was  nominated  librarian  of  the  Biblio- 
thdque  Nationale.  He  reused  this  post  but  resumed  his  old 
f  unctSoBS  as  keeper  of  medals,  and  enriched  the  national  collection 
by  many  valuable  accessions.  Barth^lemy  died  on  the  30th  of 
April  1795. 

Baithllemy  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works  on 
antiquarian  subjects,  but  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  rests 
is  Voyage  du  jeune  Anackarsis  en  Grice,  vers  le  milieu  du  quatrihne 
siicle  avanl  Vbre  ckritienne  (4  vob.,  1787).  He  had  b^un  it  in 
X757  and  had  been  working  on  it  for  thirty  years.  The  hero,  a 
young  Scythian  descended  from  the  famous  i^osopher  An^ 
chaxsis,  is  supposed  to  repair  to  Greece  for  instruction  in  hiseariy 
youth,  and  after  making  the  tour  of  her  republics,  colonies  and 
islands^  to  return  to  his  native  country  and  write  this  book  in  his 
old  age,  after  the  Macedonian  hero  had  overturned  the  Persian 
empire.  In  the  manner  of  modem  travellers,  he  gives  an  account 
of  Uie  customs,  government  and  antiquities  of  the  country  he  is 
supposed  to  have  vhited;  a  copious  introduction  supplies  what- 
ever may  be  wanting  in  respect  to  historical  d^aiis;  whilst 
varioos  dissertations  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  literature 
of  the  Athenians,  and  on  the  economy,  punuits,  ruling  passions, 
manntts  and  customs  of  the  survounding  states  supp^  ampb 
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ktemktioii  OS  the  nb]ect>  <rf  wUck  tbqr  irm.  Modini 
K^dmhip  hu  nipoMded  DoM  «( tbt  deulb  Id  tha  Fd)ia(<,  bat 
the  iDthai  himwlf  did  dm  ioiviDa  hla  book  ta  ba  >  Kfiilcr  of 
iccmlely  Mcntaload  IkU;  be  nllKi  iMCDded  U  affiocd  (o  bn 
CDuntiymcD,  In  u  jDtcRHiiii  ions,  mdw  knoiriedie  of  Gicsk 
dvOmtlon.  Tbe  Ckandti  of  W.  A.  Bedwt  ii  ui  MMiapt  ia  a 
dmilu  dlnction,  but,  tbougb  luperKW  in  ichnlmhip,  it  wants  tbt 
chum  ot  ttybt  oi  the  Anackarns, 
B«rfliUBniy'»_cinnqpiimli!ncii  with  Pi  n 
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ttUced  br  tlie  uutauk  de  Sunte-AubiR. 
■if  A  rdH  SonUmi^,  *nu  f»  lii»rfa 
Lalude.    Hit  {Emm  itmtOui  (4  vah.  1 

BUTHftan  Um-BIUIU:  JUUt  (i8os-tS«j),  FRock 
pbOoapbci  ud  itktamui,  m*  bom  tt  Piiii  on  tbn  iglb  of 
Aosuit  iSoj.  In  bit  cuty  yarn  b*  «*>  an  utivt  pollticai 
jmuuliit,  uid  from  (Sib  to  iSjoofipoKdUwtaictlooiiy  policy 
o( tbe  idn( In £4 SMf.  AtlbcRvolDtiongf  itjoboissedtbc 
pntatttlon  of  tbc  journaliita  on  tl»  iSIb  of  July  1830.  After 
1830  be  contributed  to  diffennt  noiMipDpel*— Z<  CaMiMhnmd, 
L4  Stiiattal  taiiiieCBmritl  fnafiar—iaaO  1833,  wben  he  ntve 
up  politici  in  oKkr  to  devote  binneli  to  tbe  bl^oiy  of  indent 
pbUoMpbyi  uDdcRiking  a  tnalitioaof  AriitottB,«Ui£  ocnpjed 
bin  tlie  greitct  put  of  hi)  Kfs  {iSjt-iSqi).  Tit  npnutioa 
vhicb  be  gained  from  thia  »ock  won  for  Um  tbc  diait  ot  anocal 
pbilawiAy  at  tbe  ColUie  de  n*Dce  (i3)8)  and  ■  teal  at  (be 
Academy  ol  llora)  and  Firiitiol  Sdeoce  (1839}.  After  Ibe 
nvdutioD  of  1848  he  via  dected  •>  ■  npubUcan  deputy;  bat 
waa  obliged  to  witbdnv  iftv  tbe  c«f  iTMri  of  Loub  N^MteoD. 
In  1S35  be  went  ai  mcBbn  of  Ibe  fiitecnitioaB]  cammiaidii 
to  Egypt  to  Teport  on  tbe  poaibiUty  ot  tbe  propoaed  Snea  ouul, 
tuA  by  the  utidca  which  be  wnte  be  eontiibated  bigely 
to  maldnff  tbe  pioject  populai  tn  Fnuwe.  Elected  deputy 
again  in  1B69,  he  joined  tbe  opporillon  to  the EDpiTe,aDd Id  1871 
biint  an  Ml  ettoiti  to  the  eleoioD  of  TUat  aa  pnsideot  nt  the 
Ti^niblic.  acting  afumanb  aa  Ua  aecntajy.    A^ninted  lenatar 

umI  from  Scptombei  itSo  to  Novcinba  18S1  waa  miniMa  ot 
ioreignaaaiia  In  tbe  cabinet  ofJoleaFeRy.  IfetBoMi^ottant 
orent  id  1^  adnfaditntioB  wu  tke  annentka  of  Tiaii  BDder  the 
fenn  ot  a  Fnach  protectoi>te.-«falch  he  actiTeiy  pconolcd.  He 
^ed  on  the  a4tb  of  Novenber  iS;3.  Hit  prindpal  woib, 
beildia  the  tnnslalio*  «t  Aitototle  and  a  nnmbai  of  itodle* 
connected  with  tbe  vme  lubfect,  an  Da  VUat  {iSm),  Da 
Btadikimt  (1S56)  and  UaimmildU  CsnM  (1865). 

BAlTHIi;  01  Bunli,  Mm.  MtIK  (i73^-iSii£), 
VitMb  phyaidan,  wai  bon  OD  Ibg  iitb  el  December  1734  at 
UantptUlei.  Ha  waa  educated  at  NaibooDt  and  Toolome,  and 
bcaan  tbe  itndy  ot  mediciDe  at  hbupdHar  Id  1750^  taUng  bfi 
doctor^  degree  Id  1753.  In  1716  be  obUlDcd  the  appcintment 
of  phyrioaa  10  tha  aOituy  boqrital  Id  Nomaiidy  attained  to 
the  eimy  ot  obaervatloB  commanded  by  Uanhal  d'btrfei, 
bat  a  Kvnra  attack  of  bowital  lever  conpcUed  him  to  laava 
thiipoM.  lDi7;7hbieT*ictawenTeqnIiedlatbamedkalataS 
ot  Ibe  amy  ol  WeatiAaUa,  lAcre  be  had  tbe  rank  of  conaulting 
pbyaidan,  and  on  hii  ictora  to  Faib  be  acted  aa  ililnt  editor 
ot  the  Jamn^  ja  ctwhB  and  tho  EnffdtpUi*  mUitHqm.   In 


1774  he  wai  creand  joint  chanceUer  ot  the  imlTenlty.  Id  177S 
be  publtahed  Ua  bom  famooi  work,  Nomiam  Mmm>  i*  la 
M»tiK(  ife  r*MnM,  bi  vldcta  be  employi  tbe  equeidoa  "  vital 

of  life,  wKhont  coounhtlng  Umedf  to  eiihei  a  wfajtuaBatlc  or  a 
naterialMtc  view  ot  in  natnn.  lUlng  the  (Uglee  ot  doctor 
of  dvU  law  tn  1780,  be  aecurad  tbc  appointment  M  conoMlor 
to  tb*  Snpnme  Court  of  Aida  at  Hon^dlhr,  bat  ba  eoaa  taok 

phyiidantoibeUnt. 


Dd  tbe  outbreak  of  tha  noKb  Sevotvtton  be  kal  much  of  hit 
fortuoe  and  retired  to  Caicaiaonnc  wboe  he  devoted  bimielf 
to  tbe  atudy  of  theoretical  mcdidne.  It  waa  from  tbii  leliut 
tbathegaveWtho  wgridbJaffanilhiwfcaetjMifmmmewMiM 
Jer*niaMetjfaianiaMi«»,wUeh  appealed  in  1 798.  In  iSoi  he 
publlabed  hit  Trailemail  i$i  maltdia  fmtUata,  and  he  after- 
'waida  occnpjed  Umeelf  in  piepaiinf  tor  tbe  pten  a  bCw  edhfcin 
of  hia  AfcKH  de  ia  wince  A  fimmw,  ot  which  be  }u>t  lived  to 
•ee  the  pablicatiim.  Hia  heahb  had  btcD  dadii^  (or  loaie 
yean  before  Ua  death,  which  took  place  aoon  after  Ua  Rmaval 
uPad^ontbeifthotOcrUbcriSatf.  He hequtsthcd hta books 
'  Uj.Loidat.  winpaUobcdlwoTitomaathia 
'<iBiSia    Hit  TrsM  A  laoa  wai  abo 

.  in  1S07.  ' 

._.  eUPAM  [Caaun  AnauuiH),  (1585- 
1619),  phywdao,  wai  bora  In  ijis  at  MahnB,  to  Sweden.  Hia 
pRcodty  «aa  eiliauidinary;  at  tbics  yean  of  age  he  waa  aUe 
to  lead,  and  fai  hia  durteentb  year  ha  compoaed  C^eell  and  Latin 
oiatloB  and  detivcnd  then  in  pabHc  When  be  waa  about 
dghtetn  be  west  to  the  wnlvenity  ot  Copeahagen  and  aflowardi 
BtndiodatRDMockaadWittenbeig.  He  then  ttavdled  tbiough 
Germany,  tbe  Netbedanda,  En^aad,  Fnoce  and  Italy,  and  ma 
recdved  with  marked  nqxct  at  the  different  univenilies  ha 
vl^ted.  Id  1613  be  waa  cboaca  pntuw  of  medldBe  bi  tbe 
■ntvCaHy  of  Copeahacen,  aDd  £lbd  that  idee  for  ejeven  ytsit, 
when,  btling  into  a  dangecona  lllnraa.  be  made  a  vow  that  If  bo 
ahonld  nearer  he  would  tpfiy  hinadf  eoUy  to  tbe  ttudy  of 
divinity.  Ha  foUUcd  Ua  vow  by  becoaiing  profemor  of 
divinity  at  Copaihagen.  and  ^Liun  of  B"ikMiiir  fie  died  on  tW 
ijtb  of  July  i6i9  at  &ic9  la  Zeelaod. 

Of  hit  aooa,  Hdsiu  (1616-16S0]  waa  boi 
where,  after  «  long  ooune  cd  atndy  in  vaiiona  nnivenitiDi  of 
Enmpe,  be  wet  iVpofaited  loccaiinly  paofeMOr  of  mathematka 
(164J)  and  anatomy  (1648).  Dnriag  bla  taanm  of  the  lattci 
cbair  be  diithigaithcd  bjmtelf  by  abaervaiioiB  on  the  lymphattm. 
In  1661  ha  retired  to  "'g— "— '  tn  iGjo  Ua  bouae  and  libniy 
were  bonrt,  and  in  GanndentiDD  of  hit  loaa  he  waa  ^pointod 
phyrfdan  10  the  king,  with  a  bandOTie  taluy,  and  lilvaiian 
to  the  aniveiiltyot  Copenhagen.  He  died  at  HagetHcd  in  1680. 
ADOtber  aon,  &aaiaaa  (iGis-1698),  born  at  iUaiUlde,  ipcnt  tea 
yean  In  viritfaig  Fi»«iwl,  Holland,  (jomany  and  Italy,  add 

He  dlicoveted  double  refraction  In  Iceland  mpmt  (BxftrimtaU 
gyttaHI  iiUniiti  jittlaelattlii,  C<^>enha|en.  i66g).  Ke  died  at 
Copenhagen  in  iAg8.  -  In  the  third  generation  Caipar  Tbomewia 
( 1635-1 738),  •onof  nkmat,  abo  taught  anatomy  a(  Coptnhagui, 
hia  name  being  aModated  with  tha  deKitptioD  ot  one  of  the  docta 
of  the  auUingaBl  ^and  and  of  the  floHMot  BarlMim,  wbUa 
hit  yonnger  beotber,  Tbomaa  (1659-iiSgo},  waa  a  atudent  of 
Dortbcm  andquitla  who  poblfaAcd  AMtmiltlam  Damttanim 
liiritru  ia  1689. 
UBTBDLOKEW,  SAniT,  one  of  tbe  twelve  apoille*,  regard- 
ig  whoee  early  lile  we  know  nothing,  onlctt  In  accoidanca  with 
wlddy-aprcad  beliel  he  ii  to  be  identiCed  with  Nathanae!  (;.*;>. 
f  *a,  Baithokmiew  la  probably  ■  pattonynic,  the  ^nalk'a  full 
ame  being  Nathtnael  Baitolinai,  ij.  the  ton  of  TolruL  On  the 
Ihci  band,  aeoonling  to  a  Syrian  tiadidon,  Baitholonew^ 
rigbal  name  waa  Jeaua,  which  he  dropped  owing  to  ita  befng 
he  name  ot  tbe  UaiUr  Himaelf.  In  tbe  lynoptlc  gaepele 
■antioMd  except  in  the  hati  of  the 
le  alwaya  appean  after  PhiGp'i.  Ha  ia 
taid  to  have  gone,  after  the  tecoulon  of  the  Lord,  on  a  mliBDnary 
'  lor  to  India  (then  a  veiy  wide  geographiial  dnignation)  vbett^ 
xording  to  a  tloiy  In  EuaeUui  (if  .£  V.  10),  be  left  behind  him 
copy  nf  St  Hattbew**  gotpeL  Accordiag  to  the  traditional 
xount  he  waa  flayed  alive  and  then  cmdfied  with  ha  head 
ntnwardt,  at  Albanopolw  m  Armenia,  or,  accotdlng  to  Nico- 
pbani,«tUibaDapoBaiDaiida.  tn  wn^  of  ait  be  b  generally 
repnaaHed  iritb  a  large  knife,  the  inttmrnent  of  Mt  martyrdom, 
aa  in  Midtdantcio'i  "  Lett  Jadgmcnl,"  irith  Ua  own  lUa 
igbig  over  hit  arm.  TIh  fcadral  of  S(  Bartbotomew  it  cde> 
bnttd  w  th»  a4th  «f  AngiMt 
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inUe  nottnUiie  luBlgp  Ills  vfn^ihkB  witte  ivHh  tbe  dwnoaattc 
puty  nthec  than  with  the  aiodcrat^y  libetal  aristootcy.  In 
tt47^z8L|S  his  house  wasa  centxeofxevelutionaiy  committees,  and 
dmfaV  the  bsief  oonstitntional  Hgime  he  was  much  to  the  fore. 
After  the  ictttni  o£  the  geand  duke  Leopold  IL  in  1849  under 
AnBtnan  ptotectieBy  Bartolomaei  was  pnsent  at  a  icquiem 
service  in  the  church,  of  Santa  €>oce  for  tliuDse  who  fell  in  the  late 
ff^*^*'g"  against  Austria;  en  that  occasion  disorders  occurred 
and  he  was  rekgated  to  his  country  estate  in  consequence  (xSsx). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  impUoated  in  the  distribution  of 
seditious  literatue  and  eriled  firom  Tuscany  for  a  year.  He 
settled  at  Turin  for  a  time  and  established  relatfons  with  Cavour 
and  the  Piedmontese  liberals.  He  subsequently  visited  France 
and  England,  and  like  many  Italian  patriots  became  enamoured 
el  British  institutions.  He  petumed  to  Florence  in'  1855;  from 
that  time  onward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  promoting 
the  idesa  of  ItaUan  independence  and  unity  among  the  peopl^ 
and  althongh  careful^  watched  by  the  police,  he  kept  a  secret 
printing-press  in  his  palace  In  Flortnce.  Finding  that  the 
mobility  stili  b<»tated  at  the  idea  of  uncompiomising  hostility 
to  the  house  of  Lonradne,  he  alHed  himself  more  firmiiy  with 
the  popular  party,  and  found  an  able  Ueutenant  in  the  baker 
Cioseppe  Dolfi  (r8x8-x86o},  an  honest  and  whole-hearted 
enthusiast  who  had  great  influence  with  the  common  people. 
As  soon  as  war  between  Piedmont. and  Austria  sfipeved 
jBuninent,  Bartofemmci  organised  the  espedidon  of  Tuscan 
volunteers  to  join  the  Piedmontese  army,  spending  Isige' 
soms  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  purpose,  and  was  also 
psesident  of  the  Tuscan  branch  of  the  5oc>00  Nati&wiie  (see 
vnder  La  Fauna  and  CAVOun)^  Hit  woydsed  desperately  hard 
€onq>iring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  giand  duke,  assisted  by  all 
the  Kberal  dements,  and  on  tKe  tTth  of  April  1 859^  Fleeenoe  rose 
•a  one  man,  the  troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  the 
grand  duke  departed,  never  to  return.  SaprisUl  pas  un  c<imeau 
€asai  was  theoomment  of  the  Fren^  minister  to  Tuscany  on 
this  bk>odless  revolution.  A  provisioQal  government  was  formed 
and  Bartolommei  dected  f 0ijra/MMer».  He  had  much  opposition 
to  encounter  frran  those  who  still  believed  that  the  retentkm  of 
the  gxand  duke  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  and  member  of  an 
Italiatt  confederation  was  possible.  In  the  summer  elections 
were  hdd,  and  on  the  meeting  of  padiament  Bartolommei's 
'snitaraui  views  prevailed,  the  assembly  voting  the  rescdution 
that  the  house  of  Lorraine  had  forfeited  its  rights  and  that 
Tuscany  must  be  united  to  Italy  und)er  King  Victor  Emmanud. 
Bartokimmd  was  made  senator  of  the  Italian  kingdom  and 
leceived  various  other  honours.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
educational  and  philsathropic  work.  He  died  on  the  xsth  of 
Jane  1869,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 

The  best  biography  of  Bartotesamd  is  contained  in/?  ignwjjnWw^ 
ToKUto  0  Vationt  pop§lare,  by  his  daughter  Matilde  GioU  (Floreiice. 
1905).  but  the  author  attributes  perhaps  an  undue  preponderance 
to  her  father  in  the  Tuscan  revolution,  and  is  not  quite  fair  towards 
Bettino  Ricasoli  (q.v.)  and  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Cf.  Lemre  t  documenti  di  B.  Ricasoli  (Fktrenoe.  1887^1896),  and 
D.  Zankhdli/s  LeUere  polUiche  di  B,  Ricasoli,  U,  Fcriaxi,  N.  Corsini, 
e  C.  Ridolfi  (Bologna.  1898). 

.  BARTOLOMMBO  DI  PAOHOLO,  FRA  (x475-i5X7)»  the  Italian 
historical  and  portrait  painter, — ^known  also  as  Baocio  (short  for 
Bartolommeo)  Della  Porta  (because  he  lived  near  the  Porta 
Romaxka),  was  bom  at  Soffignano,  near  Florence,  in  1475,  and 
died  at  Florence  in  15x7.  He  recdved  the  first  dements  of  his 
artistic  education  from  Codmo  Roselli;  and  after  leaving  him, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  great  w(»ks  of  Leonanio  da 
Vind.  Of  his  early  productions,  which  are  distinguished  for 
thdr  grace  and  beauty,  the  most  important  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Mariotto 
Aibertindli.  While  he  was  engaged  upon  some  pieces  for  the 
convent  of  the  Dominican  friars,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Savonarola,  who  quickly  acquired  great  influence  over  hira,  and 
Bart(4ommeo  was  so  affected  by  his  crud  death,  that  he  soon 
after  entered  the  convent,  and  for  some  years  gave  up  his  art. 
He  had  not  long  resumed  it,  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  when 
,|Uphad  came  to  Florence  and  formed  a  dose  friendship  with 


him.  Bartolommeo  learned  from  the  younger  artist  the  rules  of 
perspective,  in  which  he  was  so  skilled,  while  Raphad  owes  to  the 
fraU  the  improvement  in  his  ooloiuing  and  handling  of  drapery, 
which  was  noticeable  in  the  works  he>  produced  after  their 
meeting.  Some  years  afterwards  he  visited  Rome,  and  was 
struck  with  adxniration  and  a  feeling  of  his  own  inferiority  when 
he  contemplated  the  nusteipieces  of  Michelangdo  and  RaphaeL 
With  the  latter,  however,  he  remained  on  tiie  most  friendly 
terms,  and  when  he  departed  from  Rome,  left  in  his  hands 
tw6  unfinished  pictures  which  Rj^had  con^eted.  Fra  Barto- 
loouneo's  figures  had  generally  been  snudl  and  draped.  These 
qualities  were  all^^  against  him  as  ddects,  and  to  prove  that 
his  style  was  xu>t  the  result  of  want  of  powtf,  he  painted  the 
magnificent  figure  of  St  Mark  (his  masterpiece,  at  Florence),  and 
the  undraped  figure  of  St  SebastiaUy  The  latter  was  so  wdl 
designed,  so  naturally  and  beautifully  coloured,  and  so  stroni^y 
expr^ve  of  suffering  and  sgony,  that  it  wds  found  necessary  to 
remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
chapd  of  Br  omvenL  The  majority  of  Bartobmmeo's  composi- 
tions are  altar-pieces.  They  are  remarkable  for  skill  in  the 
ro^f'^yg  of  light  and  shade,  richness  and  delicacy  of  colouring, 
and  for  the  admirable  style  in  which  the  drapery  of  the  figures  is 
handled^  Bartolommeo  havii^  been  the  first  to  introduce  and 
use  the  lay-figure  with  joints. 

BARTOLOZZL  FRABCESCO  (x7a5'x8x5),  Italian  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Florence. ,  He  was  originally  destined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  gold-  and  silver-smith;  but 
he  manifested  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  designing  that  he  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Florentine  artists,  who 
instructed  him  in  painting.  After  devoting  three  years  to  that 
art,  he  went  to  Venice  and  studied  engraving.  He  made  very 
rapid  progress,  and  executed  some  works  of  considerable  import- 
ance at  Venice.  He  then  removed  for  a  short  time  to  Rome, 
where  he  completed  a  set  of  engravings  representing  events  from 
the  life  of  St  Nilus,  and,  after  returning  to  Venice,  set  out  for 
London  in  1764.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  resided  in  London, 
and  produced  an  enormous  immber  of  engravings,  the  best  being 
those  of  Q3rtie,  after  Annibale  Caracci,  and  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  after  Caxlo  Dolce.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  from 
the  works  of  Cipriani  and  Angelica  Kauffmann.  Bartolozri  also 
contributed  a  number  of  plates  to  Boydell's  Shakespeare  Gallery. 
In  1803  he  was  invited  to  Lisbon  as  director  of  the  National 
Academy.  He  remained  in  Portugal  till  his  death.  His  son 
QaetaiK>  Stephano  (1757-183X),  also  an  engraver,  was  the  father 
of  Madame  Vestris. 

BARTOLUS  (X3X4-X357),  Italian  jurist,  professor  of  the  civil 
law  at  the  university  of  Periigia,  and  the  most  famous  master  of 
the  dialectical  school  d  jurists,  was  bom  in  13x4,  at  Sassoferrato, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  hence  is  generally^  styled  Bartolus 
de  Saxoferrata  His  father  was  Frandscus  Sevcri,  and  his 
nK>ther  was  of  the  ^unily  of  the  Alfani.  He  studied  the  dvil  law 
first  of  all  under  Cinus  at  Peru^a,  and  afterwards  imdcr  Oldradus 
and  Jacobus  de  Bdvido  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  dvil  law  in  X334.  His  great  reputation 
dates  from  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  dvil  law  in  the  university 
of  Perugia,  1343^  where  he  lectured  for  many  years,  raising  the 
character  of  the  law  school  of  Perugia  to  a  level  with  that  of 
Bologna.  He  died  in  1357'  at  Perugia,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  recorded  the  interment  of  his  remains  in  the  church 
of  San  Francisco,  by  the  simple  inscription  of  "  Ossa  Bartoli." 
Bartolus  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation,  and  many  writers 
have  sought  to  exi^'n  the  fact  by  attributing  to  him  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dialectical  method  of  teaching  law;  but  this 
method  had  been  employed  by  Odofredus,  a  pupil  of  Accursius, 
in  the  previous  century,  and  the  successors  of  Odofredus  had 
abused  it  to  an  extent  which  has  rendered  their  writings  in  many 
instances  unprofitable  to  read,  the  subject  matter  being  overlaid 
with  dialectical  forms.  It  was  the  merit  of  Bartolus,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  employed  the  dialectical  method  with  advantage 
as  a  teacher,  and  discountenanced  the  abuse  of  it;  but  his  great 
reputation  was  more  probably  owing  to  the  drcumstance  that  he 
revived  the  ezegetical  system  of  teaching  law  (which  had  been 
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twglected  since  the  ascendancy  of  Accunitis)  in  a  spirit  wMch 
gave  it  new  life,  idiilst  he  imparted  to  his  teaching  a  practical 
interest,  from  ^e  judicial  experience  which  he  had  acqidred 
while  acting  as  assessor  to  the  courts  at  Todi  and  at  Pisa  before 
he  undertook  die  duties  of  a  professorial  chair.  His  treatises  On 
Froeedwt  and  On  Evidence  are  ambngst  his  most  valuable  works, 
whilst  h£s  Commentary  on  the  Code  ofJnatMan  hat  been  in  some 
ooumtries  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  thie  code  itself. 

BARTOV,  BBNJAMIN  BMITH  (1766-18x5),  American  natural- 
ist, was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Penns^vania,  in  .1766,  studied  for 
two  years  at  Edinburgh,  and  af  temnuds  graduated  at  GOttingen. 
He  settled  at  Philadelphia,  and  soon  obtained  a  oonsideraUe 
practice.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and 
natural  history  hi  the  College  of  Phihuldphia,  now  the  Univcnity 
of  Pennsyhrai^ ;  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica  in  1 79S» 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Benjamin  Rush  in  J813  he  obtained  Uie 
chair  of  practical  medicine.  In  x8oa  he  was  chosen  pxoident  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  strong 
supporter.  Barton  was  die  author  of  various  works  on  natural 
history,  botany  and  materia  medico,  his  Elements  of  Botany  (1803) 
being  the  best  known.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of 
December  18x5. 

BARTON,  BBRNARD  (1784-1849),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Carlisle  on  the  axst  of  January  1784.  Hb  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  he  was  commonly  Imbwn  as  the  (Quaker  poet. 
After  some  experience  of  business,  he  became,  in  1809,  clerk  to 
Messrs  Alexander's  bank  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  and  retained 
this  post  tin  hb  death.  His  first  volume  of  verse— Metrical 
Effusions — was  published  in  18x2.  It  brou^t  him  into  oorre- 
QMndence  with  Southey,  and  shortly  afterwards,  through  t|ie 
medium  of  a  set  of  complimentary  verses,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Hogg.  From  this  time  onwards  to  i8a8  Barton  pub- 
lished various  volumes  of  verse.  After  1828  his  work  appttted 
but  rarely  in  prhit,  but  Us  Household  Verses  published  in  1845 
secured  him,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  CivQ 
List  pension  of  £xoo  a  year,  £1200  having  already  beoi  raised 
for  him  by  some  members  of  the  Society  ci  Friends.  Barton  is 
chiefly  remembered  for  his  friendship  with  Charles  Lamb,  which 
arose,  curiously  enough,  out  of  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  him 
to  the  author  of  Essays  of  Elia  on  the  freedom  with  urhidi  die 
(^kers  had  been  handled  in  that  volume.  When  Barton 
contemplated  resigning  his  bank  derkahq;)  and  supporting 
himself  entirely  by  literature.  Lamb  strongly  .dissuaded  him. 
"  Keep  to  your  bank,"  he  wrote, "  and  the  bank  will  keep  you." 
Barton  died  at  Woodbridge  on  X9th  February  1849.  His 
daughter  Lucy  married  Edward  FitxGerald. 

See  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard  BarUm^  sdeeted  by  Luey  Barton^ 
with  a  hiographical  notice  by  Edward  FiteGerald  (1849). 

BARTON,  CLARA  (1821-  ),  American  philanthropist, 
was  bom  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  in  182  x.  She  was  educated 
at  the  (Hinton  Liberal  Institute  (then  in  Clinton,  New  York), 
m-health  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
which  she  had  taken  up  when  she  was  only  sixteen  years  old, 
and  from  1854  to  1857  die  was  a  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington.  During  the  Civil  War  she  distributed  krge 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldieis;  and  at 
its  dose  she  organized  at  Washington  aJnireaa  of  records  to  aM  in 
the  seardi  of  missing  men  for  whom  inquiries  were  made.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  work,  which  was  continued  forabout  four  years, 
•he  identified  <uid  marked  the  graves  of  more  than  twelve  thousand 
ioldieis  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Andersonville,  Georgia.  In 
1869  she  went  for  her  health  to  Switieriand.  Upon  her  arrival 
at  Geneva  she  was  visited  by  members  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  sought  her  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  their  society.  The  United  States  had  declined  to  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Geneva  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Red 
Cross  Sodety  was  founded,  but  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franoo- 
Prussian  War  MissBarton  went  with  membenof  this  sodety  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities  and  assisted  them  in  organizing  their  miHtaiy 
hospitals.  In  1871  die  superintended  the  distribution  of  relief  to 
the  poor  in  Strassburg,  and  in  1872  performed  a  Hke  service  in 
Paris.  For  her  services  she  was  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  by 


Che  Getinan  emperor.  In  1873  she  Rtorned  to  the  United  Sta6ei» 
where  she  at  once  began  her  efforts  to  effect  the  oiganiatipn  d 
the  United  States  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  and  to  bring  her 
country  into  the  treaty  of  Geneva,  niiidi  efforts  were  successful 
in  188X-X882.  She  was  the  fint  president  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Uolding  the  position  untU  1904:  and  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  International  conference  held  at  Geneva,  1884; 
Karlsruhe,  1887;  Rome,  1892;  Vienna,  1897;  &nd  St  Petnsbnrg, 
X903.  She  was  the  author  of  the  American  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Red  Cross  whidi  provides  that  the  society 
shall  distribute  rdSef  not  only  in  war  but  in  times  of  such  other 
calamities  as  famines,  floods,earthquiJces,cydones,andpes61ence» 
and  in  accordance  with  this  amended  constitution,  she  conducted 
the  society's  relief  for  sufferen  from  the  jreUow  fever  in  Florida 
(1887),  the  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  (1889),  the  famine 
In  Russia  (1891),  the  hurricane  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
(1893),  the  massat^e  in  Armenia  (1896),  the  SpanishrAmerican 
War  in  Cuba  (1898),  the  hurricane  at  Gahreston,  Texas  (1900), 
and  several  other  calamities.  Upon  her  retirement  from  tht 
Red  Cross  she  incorporated  and  became  president  of  "  The 
National  First  Aid  of  America  "  for  **  first  aid  to  the  hijured.** 
She  wrote  An  Official  History  ^  the  Red  Cross  (1882),  The  Red 
Cross  in  Peace  and  War  (X898),  A  Story  of  tlte  Red  Cross  (X904X 
and  Story  of  my  Childhood  (1907). 

BARTON,  BLIZABETH  (c.  1506-1534),  **  the  maid  of  Rent," 
was,  according  to  her  own  statement,  born  in  1506  at  Aldington, 
Kent.  She  appean  to  have  been  a  neurotic  giri,  subject  to 
epilepsy,  and  an  illness  in  her  nineteenth  year  residted  in  hysteria 
and  religious  mania.  She  was  at  the  time  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  Thomas  Cobb,  steward  of  an  estate  near  Aldington  owned  fay 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During  her  con^ 
valescenoe  she  passed  into  trances  luting  for  days  at  a  time, 
and  in'  this  state  her  ravings  wero  of  such  "  marvdlous  holiness 
in  rebuke  of  sin  and  vice  "  that  the  country  folk  believed  her  to 
be  inspired.  Cobb  reported  the  matter  to  Richard  Masterai 
the  parish  priest,  who  in  turn  acquainted  Archbishop  Warham. 
The  girl  having  recovered,  and  fioiding  herself  the  object  of  local 
admiration,  was  cunning  enough,  as  she  confessed  at  her  trial, 
to  feign  trances,  during  whidi  she  continued  her  prophecies.  Her 
fame  steadily  growing,  the  archbishop  in  1526  instructed  the 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  to  send  two  of  his  monks 
to  htAd  an  inquiry  into  the  case.  (Doe  of  these  latter,  Edward 
Bocking,  obtained  her  admission  as  a  nun  to  St  Sepulchre's 
convent,  Canterbury.  Under  Bocking's  instruction  Barton's 
prophecies -became  still  more  remarkable,  and  attracted  many 
pill^ros,  who  believed  her  to  be,  as  she  asserted,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Vugai  Mary.  Her  utterances  were  cun- 
ningly directed  towards  political  matters,  and  a  profound  and 
widespread  sensation  was  caused  by  her  declaration  that  should 
Henry  persist  in  hh  intention  of  divordng  Catherine  he  **  should 
no  longer  be  king  of  this  realm  .  •  .  and  should  die  a  villain^ 
death."  Even  such  men  as  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rodiester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  corresponded  with  Barton.  On  his  return  from 
France  in  1532  Henry  passed  through  Canterbury  and  is  said 
to  have  allowed  the  nun  to  force  herself  into  his  presence, 
when  she  made  an  Attempt  to  terrify  him  into  abandoning  hie 
marriage.  After  its  solemnisation  in  May  1533,  her  utterances 
becoming  still  more  treasonable,  she  was  examined  before 
Cranraer  (who  had  in  March  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  on 
Warham's  death)  and  confessed.  On  the  25th  of  September 
Bocking  and  another  monk,  Hadley,  were  arrested,  and  in 
November,  Masten  and  othera  were  implicated.  The  maid  and 
her  fdiow  prisoners  were  examined  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  were  by  its  order  publidy  exposed  at  St  Paul's  Cross;  where 
they  each  read  a  confession.  In  January  1534  by  a  bill  of 
attainder  tiie  maid  and  her  chief  accomi^ices  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  were  executed  at  IVt^um  on  the  20th  of  April. 
It  hat  been  hdd  that  her  confession  was  extracted  by  force, 
and  therefore  valueless,  but  the  evidence  of  her  imposture  \ 
condusive. 


See  Froade,  History  of  Bn^and;  Burnet,  History  of  (he  Refo 
tsen;  Liqgard,  HiHory  of  Bn^andi  F.  A.  Gasqoet,  Henry  VJIt, 
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m4  tk$  En^ifk  M99asterUM  (dr.  lii.  1899  ed.);  T.  E.  Bridgrtt. 
t4*  of  Blisssd  John  Fisher  (18W) ;  vols.  vi.  and  vil  of  Letters  and 
Papers  ef  Henry  VllT.;  James  Gairdner,  The  English  Church  in 
Ike  i6th  Cmitmry  (ite^);  Stiype.  Memorials,  1.  L  371,  and  Cranmer: 
a  deuHad  accouat  of  Uie  OMe  ia  contained  in  the  publisbed  Act  Of 
Attlunder  95  Henry  VIII.  c  la. 

BARTON  BIDtft  in  seology,  the  nme  ghnen  to  n  series  of 
ioftiA  grey  and  biown  clays,  with  kyeis  of  snnd,  of  Upper 
fiocene  a^  which  ate  foond  in  the  Hampahire  Tertiary  ba^, 
tohns  thi^  an  pcrtkulnriy  HeU  exposed  in  the  difis  of  Barton, 
HordweU,  and  in  the  Isk  of  Wight  Abov«  the  li^Uy  foasiK- 
ieHMtt  Barton  Cby  there  is  a  aandy  series  with  few  foi(pas;  these 
ace  the  Headan  Hitt  or  Barton  Sands.  Either  6f  these  names 
is  preferable  to  the  tenn**  Upper  Bafsfaot  Beds,^  which  has  been 
applied  to  these  sands.  The  Barton  Beds  are  absent  from  tlie 
Iioiidon  basin,  and  the  Upper  Bagshot  Saods  of  that  area  are 
probably  at  a  lower  lioijson'  than  the  JBarton  Sands.  The  term 
**  Bartoaien  "  was  introdnced  by  Mayer*Eymar  in  1857  for  the 
continental  eqtnvalents  of  the  aeries. 


nampniire  basin  and 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Fadabaaia. 
(  Limestone  of  Sr  Oven. 


Barton  Sands  140-aoo  ft.  >  n„»««u-  )  c  ^ST^^L^  k^ 
Barton  Clay    .J«55rt.{P*'^°««' I  Sa«k^II«^ 

Fusus  longaevuSt  VdulUUhes  luctainx,  Ostrea  iigantea,  Pedunculus 
iClycimeris)  delda  are  characteristic  fossils;  fishes  (LamHO, 
Arius,  &c)  and  a  crocodile  iDiplocynedon)  are  also  found  in  the 
Barton  Clay.  The  sands  are'very  pore  and  are  nsed  in  ^ass 
making 

See  "  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  Mem.  CeoL  Smney  (and  ed., 
1889);  and  '*  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Soathampton.'' 
Mem,  CeoL  Survey  (1902^  (J-  A.  H.) 

BARTOH-UPON-HUMBKB.-  a  market  town  in  the  N.  lindpey 
or  fingg  parliamentaiy  division  of  Lincolnshire,  Engbnd,  the 
tetminns  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway,  44  m.  N. 
by  £^  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5671.  It  lies 
beneath  low  hilb,  on  ^  gnmnd  bordering  the  Humber,  but  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  nilo  from  the  river.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  haa  a  remarkable  west  tower  of  pre^Omquest  workman- 
ship,  eicq>ting  the  eady  Norman  top  storey.  Against  the 
western  face  is  a  low  building  of  the  date  of  the  lower  tower- 
fltoreys*  measuring  15  ft.  by  is,  with  rude,  deeply-splayed 
windows.  The  tower  itself  is  axcaded  in  the  two  lower  storeys^ 
Mving  round  arches  in  the  lower  and  triangular  in  the  upper, 
and  there  is  a  mundrheaded  S.  doorway  and  a  triangular- 
headed  N.  doorway.  The  rest  of  the  chnich  is  Decorated  and 
Ferpe&dknlar.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  fine  Eariy  English 
with  Perpcndicolar  clerestory.  Industries'indude  brick-maUAg, 
making,  and  lope-making.  Barton  appears  in  Domesday,  when 
the  leny  oyer  the  Humber  existed.  As  a  port,  moreover,  it 
subsequently  rose  into  some  importance,  for  it  was  able  to  supply 
eight  dupsand  men  to  the  expedition  of  Edward  IIL  to  Brittany. 

BARUCH,  the  name  (meanhig  "Blesaed"  in  Hebrew)  of 
a  character  in  the  Old  Testament  {Jet.  xxxvi,  xxxvii.,  xliii.), 
issorintfd  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  described  as  his 
aecretaiy  and  q>okesinan. 

Book  or  Baxvgb.  This  dentero-canonkal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  placed  by  the  LXX.  between  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 
toHmu^  and  in  the  Vulgate  after  LamefUa$iom,  It  consists  of 
several  parts,  which  cohere  so  badly  that  we  are  obliged  to 
asaome  plurality  of  authorship. 

CMlMtff.— The  book  consists  of  the  following  parts?— 
.  L  1-14.   The  Ustorical  preface  with  a  dcacriptioa  of  the  orighi 
and  purpose  of  the  book. 

i  15-^  5.  A  confessk>n  of  sin  used  by  tlie  Palestiman 
Remnaiit.  This  confessiott  was  according  to  i  14  sent  from 
Babylon  (i.  4,  7)  to  Jerusalem  to  be  read  **  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  and  on  the  days  of  the  solemn  assembly."  The  omfession 
Is  resteicted  to  the  use  of  the  remnant  at  home  (see  next  para- 
graph). In  this  confession  there  is  a  national  acknowledipnent 
ofsinandarecognitioa  of  the  Exile  as  a  righteoua  judgment 

il  6-iiL  &  A  confession  of  the  captives  in  Babyhm  and  a 
prafsr  for  restoiatiMV.  iThis  oonfcssioA  opens  aa  the  Conner 


(te-i  1 5)  with  die  worda  found  also  in  Danid  ix.  7, « lb  the  Lord 
our  God  befengeth  righteousness,  &c."  The  confession  is  ol 
the  Exiles  and  not  of  the  remnant  in  Palestine,  as  Marshall  has 
pointed  out.  Thus  it  is  the  Exiles  dearly  who  are  speaking  in 
ii.  13,  '*  We  are  but  a  few  left  among  the  heathen  where  thou 
hast  scattered^  ";  iL  X4»  "Give  us  favour  in  the  sight  of  them 
which  have  led  us  away  captive  *';  ilL  7,  "  We  will  praise  thee 
in  our  captivity  ";  iii  8,  "  We  are  yet  this  day  in  our  captivity 
where  thou  hast  scattered  us."  On  the  other  hand  the  speakers 
in  the  confession  in  L  15-iL  $  are  dearly  the  remnant  in  Jerusalem, 
i  15,  "  Td  the  Lord  our  God  bdongeth  righteousness,  but  unto 
us  confusion  of  faice . . .  to  the  men  of  Jndah  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem."  The  Exiles  are  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  speakers;  ii.  4,  5, "  He  hath  given  them  to  be  in  subjection 
to  all  the  kingdoms  that  are  round  about  ««  to  be  a  reproach 
among  all  the  people  round  about  where  the  Lord  hath  scattered 
Atm.  Thus  were  they  cast  down  .  .  .  because  we  sinned 
agahut  the  Lord  our  God."  > 

iii  9-iv.  4.  The  glorification  of  wisdom,  that  is,  of  the  Law. 
Israd  is  bidden  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it;  it  is  the  ^ory  of  Israd 
and  is  not  to  be  given  to  another. 

iv.  5-v.  9.  Consolationof  Israd  with  the  promise  of  ddlver- 
ance  and  lasting  happiness  and  blessing  to  Jerusalem. 

Jntegrily.-^Ftom  the  foregoing  description  it  seems  dear  that 
the  book  is  derived  from  a  plurality  of  authors.  Most  Kholars, 
soch  as  Fritxfiche,  Hitxig,  Kneucker,  Hilgenfdd,  Reuss,  agree 
in  assuming  that  L-iil  8  and  iii.  9-v.  9  are  from  distinctwriters. 
But  some  critic^  have  gone  farther.  Thus  Rothstein'  (Eautzsch,' 
Apok,  wid  Psmid.  I  213-315)  holds  that  there  is  no  unity  in 
iii.  9-v.  9;  but  that  it  is  composed  of  two  independent  writings— 
ilL  9-iv.  4  and  iv.  5-v.  9.  Marshall  (Hastings'  BOde  Dictionary, 
i.  351-354)  gives  a  still  more  complex  analysis.  He  finds  in  it  the 
wo^  of  four  distinct  writers:  L  1-14,  i.  15-iii.  8,  iiL9-iv.4, 
iv.  s-v.  9.  The  evidence  for  a  fouriold  authorship  is  strong 
though  not  convincing.  In  any  case  L-iil.  8  and  iii.  9-v.  9  must 
be  ascribed  to  different  authors. 

Original  Language. — (i)  Some  scholars,  as  Ewald,  Kneucker, 
Davidson,  Rothstdn  and  ROnIg,  believe  that  the  whole  book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew;  (2)  Fritxsdie,  Hilgenfdd, 
Reuss,  Giffofd,  Sdiflrer,  and  Toy  advocate  a  Hebrew  original 
of  i.-iiL  8  and  a  Greek  original  of  the  rest;  (3)  Marshall  argues 
that  i.-4ii.  8  is  translated  from  a  Hebrew  original,  iii.  9-iv.  4 
from  an  Aramaic,  and  the  rest  from  the  Greek;  (4)  and  lastly, 
Bertholdt)  Havemick  and  NOldeke  regard  the  Greek  as  the  primi- 
tive text  The  last  view  must  be  put  aside  as  unworkable.  For 
the  third  no  convindng  evidence  has  been  adduced,  nor  does 
it  seem  likdy  that  any  can  be.  We  have  therefore  to  dedde 
between  the  two  remaining  theories.  In  any  case  we  can  hardly 
err  in  admitting  a  Hebrew  original  of  i.-iii.  8.  Fo;  (x)  we  have 
such  Hebraisms  aa  o9  .  .  .  h^  aifTt^»T*>p  .  :  .  <«m  (iL  26); 
o5  .  .  .  k^»o#  ,  ,  ,  -mtt  (^.  4,  13,  29;  ill.  8);  '^^  .  .  .  rd 
«M9/ioaMr-*onn  ...  -wa  (iL  7).  (2)  We  have  meaningless 
expressfons  which  are  really  mistranslations  of  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  mistranslations  are  for  the  most 
part  found  in  Jeremiah — a  fact  which  has  rightly  drawn 
scholars  to  the  condusion  that  we  owe  the  LXX  of  Banich 
L-iii.  8,  and  of  Jerenuah  to  the  same  translator.  Thus  in  i.  9 
we  have  ieoftiyrrit,  '^prisoner,"  where  the  text  had  "vep  and 
the  Greek  should  have  been  rendered  "  locksmith."  The  same 
mistranslation  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiv.  i,  xxxvi.  (xxix.)  2. 
Next  in  iL  4  we  have  Afiaroifi  '*  wilderness,"  where  the  text  had 
nB#  and  the  translati<m  shoxild  have  itammp.  The  same 
misrendering  is  found  several  times  in  Jeremiah.  Again 
IpTdf etrAu  fe  used  In  L  22,  ii.  21,  22,- 24  as  a  translation  of  nap 
in  the  sense  of  **  serving/'  where  iouXebeuf  ought  to  hav^ 
been  the  rendering.  So  also  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  (xxvii.)  xi,  xxxviL 
(xxx.)  8,  ftc.  Again  in  r6\e<ap  lobSa  koI  f^u^ar  'IcpovmX^/i 
the  t^JSm  is  a  misrendering  of  mtm  as  in  Jer.  xL  6,  xl. 

>  Toy  (Jewish  Enc  ii.  556)  thinks  that  the  "  them"  in  ii.  4.  S 
may  be  a  scribal  nUp  and  that  we  have  here  not  the  confession  of 
the  Palestinian  remnant  and  that  of  the  Exiles,  but  simply  a  juxta- 
position of  two  fonaa  of  confesskm. 
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(zxxiii.)  10,  &c,  where  the  tmnt^ator  sliould  hftve  given 
TXareudP.  *  For  §btt^n(n%  (it  39)  tvn  we  should  have  irXqAot. 
(3)  Finally  there  are  passages  where  by  re-translation  we  dis- 
cover that  the  translator  either  misread  his  text  or  had  a 
corrupt  text  before  him.  Thus  /idira  in  L  10  is  a  corrupt 
translation  of  nuo  as  elsewhere  in  a  dozen  passages  of  the  LXX. 
In  iiL  4  T90v^iobraif»T!Q — which  the  translator  should  have  read 
as  ^Kl^^ivBp^vuv. 

From  the  above  instances,  which  could  be  multiplied,  we  have 
no  hesitation  In  postulating  a  Hebrew  original  of  L-iiL  8. 

As  regards  iii.  9-v.  9  the  case  is  different.  This  section  b  free 
from  such  notable  Hebraems  as  we  have  just  dealt  with,  and  no 
convincing  grounds  have  been  advanced  to  prove  thai  it  is  a 
translation  from  a  Semitic  original. 

Date. — The  dates  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  book  are 
quite  uncertain.  Ewald,  followed  by  Gifford  and  Marshall,  assigns 
L-iii.  8  to  the  period  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptc^emy  L 
in  320  B.C.;  Reuss  to  some  decades  later;  and  Fritzsdie, 
Schrade,  Kcil  and  Toy  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Hitzig, 
Kneucker  and  Schdrer  assume  that  it  was  written  after  aj>.  70. 
Ryle  and  James '(P^f.  of  Solomon,  pp.  lxxii.-lxzviL)  hold  that 
iv.  3X-V.  9  is  dependent  on  the  Greek  version  of  Ps.  xi.,  and  that, 
accordingly,  Baruch  was  reduced  to  its  presoit  form  after  a.d.  70. 
The  most  probable  of  the  above  dates  appears  to  be  that  main- 
tained by  Fritzsche,  that  is,  if  we  understand  by  the  Maccabean 
times  the  early  decades  of  the  and  cent.  B.C.  For  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty  the  Twelve  tribes  were 
supposed  to  be  in  Palestine.  The  idea  that  the  Jewish  Kingdom 
embraced  once  again  the  entire  nation  easily  arose  when  the, 
Maccabees  extended  their  dominion  northwards  over  Samaria 
and  Galilee  and  eastwards  beyond  the  Jordan.  This  belief 
displaced  the  older  one  that  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  were  stiU 
in  captivity.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Maccabean  dyntsty, 
however,  the  older  idea  revived  in  the  ist  cent  a.d.  To  the 
beginnings  of  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  the  view  of  the  dead  given  in 
ii.  17  would  point,  where  it  is  said  that  those  whose  ^rits  had 
been  taken  from  their  bodies  would  not  give  glory  unto  the  Lord. 
The  staument  as  to  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Temple  in 
ii.  36*  is  with  Kneucker  to  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation. 

Canoifict/y.— The  Book  of  Baruch  was  never  accepted  as 
canonical  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  (Baba  Batra  X4*>),  though  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  v.  xo,  state  that  it  was  read  in  public 
worship  on  the  loth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus,  but  this  state- 
ment can  hardly  be  correct.  It  was  in  general  use  in  the  diurch 
till  its  canonidty  was  rejected  by  the  Protestant  churches  and 
accepted  by  the  Roman  church  at  the  council  of  Trent. 

Literature,  Versions  and  Editions. — The  versions  are  the  two 
Latin,  a  Syriac,  and  an  Arabic  The  Latin  one  in  the  Vul^te 
belongs  to  a  time  prior  to  Jerome,  and  is  tolerably  literal. 
Another,  somewhat  later,.was  first  published  by  Jos.  Maria  Caro 
in  1688,  and  was  reprinted  bv  Sabatier,  side  by  side  with  the 
ante-Hieronymian  oae,  in  his  BibUorum  Sacrorum  Latinae 
Versiones  Antiguae.  It  is  founded  upon  the  preceding  one,  and 
is  less  literaL  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  printed  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  are  literal.  The  Hexaplar-Syriac  version 
made  by  Paul,  bishop  of  TeUa»  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century 
has  been  published  by  CerianL 

The  moat  convenient  editions  of  the  Greek  text  are  TiscbendorTs 


(1879);  Gtfford's  in  the  Speaker's  Appc  iL  See  also  the  articles  in 
the  Encyc.  Btblita,  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary;  SchOrer,  History  rf 
Jetaish  People, 

Apocalypse  of  Baxuce.  The  discovery  of  this  long  lost 
apocalypse  was  due  to  CerianL .  Tliis  ^>ocalyp6e  haa  survived 
only  in  the  Syriac  version  of  which  Ceriani  discovered  a  6th 
century  MS.  in  the  Milan  library.  Of  this  he  published  a  Latin 
translation  in  1866  {Monumenta  Sacra,  L  iL  75  98),  which 
Fritzsche  reproduced  in  1871  (Libri  Apocrypki  V.T.,  n>-654-699)t 
and  the  text  in  1S7X  {Mon,  Sacra.  V.  U.i  13^180),  and  sobi^cnUy 

>  In  ii.  35  we  have  the  word  Awoer6>4  with  the  extraordinary 
meaning  of  "  plague  "  as  in  Jer.  xxxiz.. (xxzil.)  3(. 


In  plioto-lithographic  facsimile  in  x88t.  Chaps.  IxxviH.-lzxx^ 
indeed,  of  this  book,  have  long  been  known.  These  constitute 
Baruch's  epistle. to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  in  captivity,  and 
have  been  published  in  Syriac  and  Latin  in  the  London  and 
Paris  Polyglots,  and  in  Syriac  alone  from  one  MS.  in  Lagarde's 
Libri  V.  T,  ApocrypkiSyr,  (1861);  and  by  Charles  from  ten  M6S. 
(Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  1896,  pp.  124  167).  The  entire  iMMk  waa 
translated  into  English  by  the  last-named-  writer  {op.'€iL 
pp.  X-X67),  and  into  German  by  Ryaael  (Kautaseh's  Apok.  ioti 
Pseud.,  X900,  ii.  pp.  413-446). 

The  Syriac  is  translated  from  the  Greek;  for  Goeek  wordaart 
occasionaily.  transliterated,  and  passages  can  be  explained  oafy 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  wrong  altonative  meanings  of  oertahi 
Greek  words  were  followed  by  the  translator.  The  Greek  in 
turn  is  derived  froip  the  Hebrew,  for  unkitdligible  etpcessiooa 
in  the  Syriac  can  be  ejqtlajned  and  the  text  restored  by  retranafau 
tion  into  Hebrew.  Thus  in  xxL  9,  ix,  xa,  xxxv.  3',  bdL  7  wtf 
have  an  unintelligible  antithesis,  "  those  vIm>  sin  and  those  who 
are  justified."  The  source  of  the  error  can  be  discovened  by 
retranslation.  The  Syriac  in  these  passages  is  a  stock  rendering 
of  iueBOaOoBai,  and  this  in  turn  of  pn.  But  pru  means  not 
only  ^MuoOlrfttt  but  also  6Uafof  cfKU,  and  this  is  the  very 
meaning  required  by  the  context  in  the  above  passages:"**  thosft 
Who  sin  and  those  who  are  righteous."*  Again  xHv.  X3  the  text 
reads:  "  the  new  worid  which  does  not  turn  to  corruption  tho^e 
who  depart  on  its  beginning  and  has  no  mercy  on  those  who 
depart  to  torment."  Here  '*on  its  beginning"  b  set  over 
antithetically  against "  to  torment,"  whereas  the  context  requiret 
"  to  its  blessedness."  The  words  **  on  iu  beginning  "— wiro, 
a  corruption  of  nma — '*  to  its  Mesiedness."  Again  fn  IvL  6  it 
is  said  that  the  fall  of  man  brought  grief,  anguisli^  pain,  trouble 
and  boasting  into  the  woild.  The  tertti  "  boasting "  in  Ais 
connexion  cannot  be  right.  The  wonl»«a6x9^*i^n(k(?)4 
corrupt  for  nSw,  "  disease."  A  further  ground  for  Infening 
a  Hebrew  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  paxonomasiaft 
not  infrequently  discover  themsdves  in  the  course  of  retraasladon 
into  Hebrew.  One  instance  will  suffice.  In  xhriiL  35,  "  Honour 
will  be  turned  into  shame,  strei^th  humiliated  into  contempt 
.  .  .  and  beauty  will  become  a  scorn"  contains  three  sndi: 
viV  .m*  <M  na  W  TT  V  pVp^  iba*  too  (see  Charits,  Apoe^ 
Bar.  pp.  xliv.-liii).  The  necessity  of  postulatiag  a  Helneir 
original  was  first  shown  by  the  present  welter,  and  ha9  since  been 
maintained  by  Wellhausen  (Skmm  m.  VorarbeHen,  vL  934),  bf 
Ryssel  (Apok.  und  Pseudepig.  A.  T.,  X900,  iL  411),  and  Ginzbefg 
(Jewish  Encychpqedia,  it  555). 

Different  Elements  in  the  Book  and  their  Daies.-^AM  there  aM 
undoubtedly  conflicting  elements  in  the  book,  it  is  poariMe  to 
assume  either  a  divenity  of  authofship  or  a  divetaity  of  aouroea. 
The  latter  view  is  advocated  by  Ryaael  and  Ginzbeig,  thefbnntf 
by  Kabisch,  de  Faye,  R.  H.  Charles  and  Beer  (Herzog's  RmU 
enc.,  art  "Tseudeptgnphen  des  Alten  Testaments,"  p.  3^0). 
A  short  summary  nuiy  here  be  given  of  the  grounds  on  whkh  the 
present  writer  has  postulated  a  diversity  of  author^p*  If  the 
letter  to  the  tribes  in  captivity  (IxxviiL-lxxxvi)  be  disregarded, 
the  book  falls  into  seven  sections  scpamted  by  fasts,  save  in  cne 
case  (after  xxxv.)  where  the  text  is  probably  defective.  These 
sections,  which  are  of  unequal  length,  are^x)  L-v.  6;  (a)  V. 
7-viiL;  (3)  ix.-xii.  4*  (4)  xti-  5-«»  (s)  rn.-txxf.;  (6)  xxxvi^ 
xlvi.;  (7)  xlvii.-lxxvii.  These  treat  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messiam'c  kingdom,  the  woes  of  Israel  in  the  past  and  the  dcatnio* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in  the  pr^Knt,  as  well  as  of  theological  queati<uis 
reUting  to  original  sin,  free  will,  works,  the  number  of  the  uvtd, 
the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  &c.  The  views  expwcd 
on  atvcEil  of  the  above  sobjects  are  often  conflicUng.  In 
one  class  of  passages  there  is  everywhere  manifest  a  viioioui 
optimism  as  to  Israel's  ultimate  well-being  en  earth,  and  tfai 
blessedness  of  the  chosen  people  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  it 
sketched  in  glowing  and  sensuous  ookMirs  (xxix.,  XTtix.-xL, 
Ixiii.-lxxiv.).  Over  against  these  passages  stand  others  of  a 
hopelessly  pessimistic  character,  whndn,  alike  as  to  Israel's 

*  Ryaad  has  adopted  Cbaries's  fBBtoratlon  of  the  text  in  these 
pasaagf  and  piactioaUy  also  inxiiv.  ia<biit  without  acknowkdcnienlt 
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piMi>t»»dlutttred<gtfaiy  on  eiiih,flMfe  fa  trtitten  nothing  save 
"  lamenUtion,  and  moarning,  and  woe."  The  world  fa  a  scene 
Of  oomiptloD,  itsevfls  are  irremetfable,  its  end  fa  nigh,  and  the 
advent  of  the  new  and  B|)iritaal  world  at  hand.  Thefirsttodiaw 
attentkni  to  the  composite  elements  in  thfa  book  was  Kabisch 
(/dkrMber  /.  frtUtt.  Tktd.,  1891,  pp.  66-107).  Thfa  critic 
rsgatded  sdv.  j-nix.,  xzrvL^.  and  ItiL-ixziv.  as  independent 
sources  written  before  the  'fall  of  Jerusalem^-  a.0^  70,  and  hfa 
groundwork,  whkh  consists  of  the  rest  of  Ids  book,  with  the 
oeepcioo  of  a  few  venes,  as  composed  after  Out  date.  AO 
these  elements  were  pqt  together  by  a  Christian  contemporary 
of  Papias.  Many  of  these  conclusions  were  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently by  a  Frendi  scholar,  De  Fajre  {Les  Apoe4dypses  jums, 
1892,  pp.  35-28,  76-103, 192-204).  The  present  writer  {Apoca- 
lyps€  #/  BotimA,  1896,  i^.  liiL-lxviL),  after  submitting  the  book 
to  a  fresh  studjr,  1ms  anne  to  thefoUowing  conclusions  ^— The 
book  fa  of  Pharimic  authorship  and  composed  of  six  independent 
writings— A\  A',  A',  BS  B*,  B'.  The  first  three  were  composed 
when  Jerusalem  was  still  standing  and  the  Messiah  and  the 
Messianic  kingdom  were  expected:  AS  a  mutilated  apocalypse 
«xxvii.-xxx.  2;  A*,  the  C>dar  and  Vine  >nsi(m«xxxvi.-xl.; 
K\  the  Oood  Vision  «liii.-lxxiv.  The  last  three  were  written 
after  a<i>.  70,  and  probably  before  9a  Thus  B'^lxxxv.  was 
written  by  a  Jew  in  exile, idio,  despairing  of  a  national  restoration, 
looked  only  for  a  spiritual  recompense  in  heaven.  The  rest  of  the 
bodt  fa  derived  from  B^  and  B*,  written  in  Palestine  after  aj>.  70. 
These  writings  belong  to  very  different  types  of  thought  In  B^ 
the  earthly  Jerusalem  fa  to  be  rebuilt,  but  not  so  in  B*;  in  the 
former  the  cdles  are  to  be  restored,  but  not  in  the  latter;  in  the 
former  a  Bffcsaianic  lungdom  without  a  Messiah  fa  expected,  but 
no  earthly  blessedness  of  any  kind  in  the  latter,  &c  B^"*  L-ix:  i, 
xxxO.  2-4,  xUii.-zUv.  7,  xlv.-xhrL,  IxzviL-bcxxii.,  Izzidv., 
InxvL^xiKvU.  V'^ix.—tvf.f  xxx.  2— xxxv.,  idL—ilS.,  xHv. 
8*^15,  xh4l.-Uiw,  faov.-lxxvi.,  bcxxiii.  The  final  editor  of  the 
work  wrote  in  die  name  of  Baroch  the  scm  of  Neriah. 

The  above  aritiad  analyses  were  attacked  and  rejected  by 
CItmen  iSttii.  $Md  Kri^.,  1898.  211  sqq.).  He  faifa,  however,  in 
many  cases  to  leoognixe  the  difficulties  at  issue,  and  those  wMch 
cannot  be  ignored  he  sets  down  to  the  confficting  apocalyptic 
tnulitioos,  on  which  the  autlKM-  was  obliged  to  draw  for  hfa 
sllb|ec^matter.  Though  Ryssd  (Kautzsch,  Apok.  n.  Pseud,  des 
A.  r.  ii.  409)  has  followed  Gemen,  neither  has  given  any  real 
explanation  of  the  disorder  of  the  book  as  it  stands  at  present. 
Beer  {op.  cU.)  i^rees  that  xxxvi.-xl.  and  liii.-4xx.  are  of  different 
autkmiiip  from  the  rest  of  the  book  and  bdong  to  the  earlier 
date. 

RdattoH  te  4  Ba^a.— The  affinities  of  thfa  book  and  4  Ezra  are 
so  numerous  (see  Charies,  op.  cit.  170-171)  that  Ewald  and  Ryie 
assumed  identity  of  authorship.  But  thc^  points  cf  divergence 
are  so  weighty  (see  op.  cil.  pp.  lxix.-lxxi.)  that  thfa  view  cannot 
be  sustained.  Three  courses  still  remain  open.  If  we  assume 
timt  both  works  are  composite,  we  shall  perforce  admit  that  some 
of  the  constituents  of  4  Ezra  are  older  than  the  latest  of  Banich, 
and«that  other  constituents  of  Baruch  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  remaining  ones  of  4  Exra.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume 
unity  of  authorship,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  finality 
on  the  chronological  rdations  of  these  two  works.  Langen, 
HilgenfeM,  Wiesder,  Stihelin,  Renan,  Hausrath,  Drummond, 
Dilhnann,  Rosenthal,  Gunkel,  have  maintained  on  various 
grounds  the  priority -of  4  Ezra;  and  SchHrer,  Btssell,  Thomson, 
Deane,  Kabisch,  De  Faye,  Wellhausen,  and  Ryssd  the  priority 
of  Baruch  on  grounds  no  less  convindng. 

RdcHon  to  Rabbinical  Literature. — ^A  very  dose  rdation  subsets 
between  our  book  and  rabbinical  fiterature.  Indeed  in  some 
instances  the  parallels  are  so  close  that  they  are  almost  word  for 
word.  The  description  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  angds 
in  vi.-viii.  fa  found  also  in  the  Pesikta  Rabbati  36  (ed.  Friedmann 
13 la).  By  means  of  thfa  passage  we  are,  as  Ginzberg  has  shown, 
able  to  correct  the  corrupt  reading  "  the  holy  Ephod  "  (vi.  7), 
wrpn  -mn  into  "  the  holy  Ark,"  i.e.  m^  irw.  What  mij^t 
be  taken  as  poetic  fandes  in  our  text  are  recounted  as  hfatorical 
facts  in  rabbinical  literature.    Thus  the  words  (x.  x8): 


'*  And  ye  priests,  take  ye  the  keys  of  Che  sanctuary, 
And  cast  them  into  the  kdght  of  heaven. 
And  give  them  to  the  Lord  and  say : 
'Guard  Thine  own  houae ;  for  lo  we  are  found  unfaithful  stewards,' " 

are  given  in  various  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (Sec 
Ta'anith,  29a;  Pesil^t.  R.,  loc.  cit.;  Yatquf  ShinConi  on  Is.  xxi; 
Aboth  of  Rabbi  Nathan  vii.).  Even  the  sutement  that  the 
bodies  of  Sennacherib's  soldiers  were  burned  while  their  garments 
and  armour  remained  unconsumed  has  its  paralld  in  Sank.  94a. 

Integrity  of  the  Book. — ^In  IxxviL  19  it  is  said  that  Baruch  wrote 
two  qiistles,  one  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  and  the  other  to  the 
two  and  a  half  at  Babylon.  The  former  fa  found  in  Ixxviii.- 
Ixxxvi;  the  latter  fa  lost,  but  faprdmbly  preserved  dther  wholly 
or  in  part  inthe  Book  of  Baruch,  iii.  9-iv.  29  (see  Charies,  op.cit.) ; 
pp.  Izv.-lxvii).  On  the  othtf  hand,  it  fa  not  necessary  to  infer 
from  Ixxv.  that  an  accoimt  of  Baruch's  assumption  waa  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  book. 

AuTHORXTiBS.— The  literature  is  fully  dted  in  SchOrer,  GcuIl 
iii.  223-2;u,  and  R.  H.  Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  pp.  xxx>xUU. 
Ginzberg  s  article  in  the  Jewish  &tcyaopaedta,  ii.  551-556,  is  a  fr«ih 
and  valuable  contribution. 

Rest  OF  THE  WosDS  OF  Baruch.  Thfa  book>was  undoubtedly 
written  orij^nally  by  a  Jew  but  was  subsequoitly  revised  by  a 
Christian,  as  has  been  shown  by  Kohler  in  the  Jatdsh  Quarterly 
•'^^^•'w  (1893),  pp.  407-409.  It  passed  under  a  double  name  m 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  where  it  was  known  both  as  "  the  Rest  of 
the  Words  of  Baxuch  "  and  "  the  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Jeremiah." 
Its  Greek  name  fa  the  ktter-^A  TopaXctTi^cMi  Itfitpiaa 
wpo^TW.  It  has  been  preserved  in  Greek,  Ethiopic,  Armenian 
and  Slavonic  The  Greek  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1609, 
next  by  Oriani  in  1868  in  hfa  Man.  SaerOf  v.  11-28;  by  Harris, 
The  Rest  of  the  Words  qf,  Baruch^  in  1889;  and  BassUiev,  Aim. 
Graeca-B^antima,  I  308  sqq.  (1893).  The  book  begins  like  the 
Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  with  an  account  of  the  remowd  of 
the  sacred  vessds  of  theTemple  before  its  capture  by  the  Chaldees. 
Baruch  remains  in  Jerusalem  and  Jeremiah  accompanies  the 
Exiles  to  Babylon.  After  66  years' exile  Jeremiah  brings  back  the 
Jews  to  Jerusalem,  but  refuses  to  admit  such  as  had  brought  with 
them  hnthen  wives.  Then  follows  a  vision  of  Jeremiah  which  fa 
Chrfatian. 

Harris  regards  the  book  in  its  present  form  as  an  drenicon 
addressed  to  the  Jews  by  a  Christian  after  the  rebellion  of  Bar 
Cochba  (Barcochebas)  and  written  about  136.  Though  the 
original  work  was  dependent  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  it 
cannot  have  been  written  much  before  the  dose  of  the  ist  cent 
A.D.    Its  terminus  ad  quern  fa  at  present  indeterminable. 

(R.  H.  C.) 

BARUOOt  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the  province  of  Leyte, 
island  of  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  on  Carigara  Bay.  Pop. 
(1903)  12,360.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hemp  and  copra, 
and  imports  rice,  petroleum,  and  cotton-goods. 

BARWANI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Bbopawar  agency 
in  ctetral  India.  It  lies  in  the  Satpura  mountains,  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.  Area,  1x78  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  76,136.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Bhifa.  The  chief,  whose  title  fa  Rana,  fa  a 
Rajput  of  the  Sisodhyfa  clan,  connected  with  the  Udaipur  family. 
Though  the  family  lost  mostofitsposs^essions  during  theMahratta 
invasion  in  the  14th  century,  it  never  became  tributary  to  any 
Blalwa  chief .  The  forests  are  under  an  English  official.  The  town 
of  Barwani  fa  situated  near  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Nerbudda.  The 
popufation  in  1901  was  6277. 

BARTATOfSKY.ALBXANDBR  lYAROVICH,  Psince  (i8i4> 
1 879),  Russian  soldier  and  governor  of  the  Caucasus,  was  privately 
educated,  entered  the  school  of  the  ensigns  of  the  Guard  in  his 
seventeenth  year  and,  on  the  8th  of  November  1833,  received 
hfa  commission  of  comet  in  the  Life  Guards  of  the  cesarevich 
Alexander.  In  1835  he  served  with  great  gallantry  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  on  Ms  return  to  St  Petersburg  was  rewarded  with 
a  gold  sword  "  for  valour."  On  the  first  of  January  1836  he  waa 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Alexander,  and  in  1845  was  again  ordered 
off  to  the  Caucasus  and  again  most  brilliantly  distingufahed 
himsdf,  especially  in  the  attack  on  Shame's  stronghold,  for 
which  he  recdved  the  order  of  St  George.    In  i846he  assisted 
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Mdeuinsti  in  iSsoinilhisopR 
Uii  enfrgctk  aod  at  the  eune  i 

K  DC*  era  of  nouitun  nrfan.  Ob  the  6tb  oi  Jinuu 
h»  wu  Appointed  adjutant -gcDcnl  ind,  orj  July  5th  of  tt 
ytu,  cliirf  of  tbe  stiff.  In  1854  he  toak  put  In  the  1 
KUrOk  Dne  campaigo.  On  the  ist  of  Juniuy  tSsC  be 
cotnnUDder-in-chief  oE  the  Caucuun  anoy,  tjti,  sublcq 
■overnar  of  the  Caucasia.  As  an  admloiitnloc  be 
bimMlf  fuUy  worthy  of  hii  high  lepulation.  Within  tbn 
si  hii  appoiotmcnl,  tbe  whole  of  the  eaitern  Caucu 
Bubdued  (od  the  long  elusive  Shamyl  mi  taken  < 
Baiyatimky  alu  cenqueied  lauij  ot  the  tribes  of  tlie  ' 
Ciucaius  dwelling  between  tbe  riven  Laba  and  Byelay 
Ibese  Irrsh  services  be  was  crested  a  fiddmarahaL  ] 
bealtb  wai  now  entirely  btokeo  by  bit  strenuous  labou 
on  ibe  6lh  ol  December  iMi  be  was,  at  hia  own  requeat.  i 
of  bis  post.  He  spent  the  last  days  n[  bii  life  abruid  aiid 
CeDCVa,  after  forty-eight  years  0' 

See  A.  L.  7iwrnian,  I'i^dmarilia 
(Moacow,  lesa-iSgi), 

■ARTS.  ANTOmS  UUII  (1796-1875),  French  Kulpt 
bominParisoiitbe'utbof September  1796.  Likemin) 
Kulpton  of  tlK  Renatsuitce  he  began  life  as  a  gnldtnitb. 
studying  under  Boiio,  tbe  vulptor,  and  Groa,  tbe  painter, 
in  181S  admitted  (o  the  Scale  dcs  Beaiu  Arts.  But  It  1 
till  1813,  when  he  was  working  for  Fauconnier,  tbe  gal< 
Ibai  be  discovered  hit  real  bent  from  witching  the  wild 
in  the  Jardin  des  Planlea,  makijig  vigorous  studies  oE  t 
pencil  dnwings  worthy  of  Detacrviii  and  Iben' modellis 
la  KDJpOire  on  a  Large  or  small  scale.  In  iBji  be  exhiU 
"  Tiger  devouring  a  Crocodile,"  and  101831  had  mastered 
of  bis  own  in  the  "  Lion  and  Snake."  TbeDcerorward 
tboggh  engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  want,  ei 
year  after  yen  these  Eludies  ol  animals — admirable  groupi 
reveal  bim  as  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  true  romance  and  a 
for  the  beauty  of  tbe  antique,  as  in  "  Theseus  and  the  Mia 
(1847), "Lapitht  and  Centaur"(iS48],and  numerous  mino 
DOW  very bigbly  valued,  Baiyewasnolessiucceaiulinsc 
on  a  small  lode,  and  cicelled  In  rcpresentiDg  animals  i 
most  familial  attitudes.  As  eiamples  of  his  larger  work  1 
mention  the  Una  of  tbe  Column  of  July,  of  which  the 
model  was  cast  in  i8jo,  various  lions  and  tigers  in  the  gar 
tbe  Tuileriei,  and  the  four  groups— War,  Peace,.  Strengi 
Order  (iS^').  In  1853  he  cast  his  bronze  "  Jaguar  devo 
Hare."  Tlie  fame  he  deserved  came  too  late  to  the  ■ 
He  was  made  professor  at  the  museum  In  1854.  and  was 
to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  In  1868,  He  died  on  tbe 
June  1875.  Tbe  mass  of  adminble  work  left  to  us  by 
entitles  blm  to  be  regarded  at  tbe  greatest  utist  of  anlma 
the  French  school,  and  as  the  creator  of  a  new  class  of  ar< 
iias  attracted  such  men  at  Fr^iet,  Feter,  Cain,  and  Gird 
are  regarded  wllb  justice  ai  his  wortbiett  followers. 

AtrrKOumi,— Emile  Lair(.  La  Scmtttnn  Siuilmaia;  ll 
(Paris,  18(6)1  GuHave  Plaoche.  "  M.  Barve,"  Kami  i 
mtnia  (July  liii):  Th(ophiIe  SUveBie.  Huiairu  ia 
rinilt  rpuiu  lSs6):  Arafaw  Aleiandre.  "  A.  L.  Baiye,"  Ui 
(OWrc].  ed.  E,  Munti  (PiriL  iSBoHwith  a  biblioi.)  1  Charles 
IMt  tmi  Wtria  if  A.  L.  Bane  (188a),  pubEihed  by  the 
Monument  Aaaoc.  of  New  Y«k;JuloCluH>e,  fmCwn  » 
cnUmptrsiiu  <I883):  RcigH'  Baliu.  L'tEiart  dd  Batyi 
Clurlei  Sprague  Saiih,  Bvhiimi  Dayz  {1903).  (H. 

BARTTS,  a  widely  distributed  miocial  composed  ol 
■ulpbate  (BaSOi),  Its  most  striking  feature  and  the  01 
which  it  df  rivea  its  name  barytes,  baiite  (from  the  Gred 
heavy)  or  heavy  spar,  is  Its  weight.  Its  spedBc  gravity  0 
■bout  twice  as  great  as  that  of  salt  and  of  many  oibei  coli 
tiinsparenl  and  glassy  minerals  not  unlike  baiytes  in  , 
■ppearanu.  The  mineral  is  usually  found  iu  a  state  of  cs 
able  cbenucal  purity,  though  small  amounts  of  strontit 
calcium   sulj^tta   may   isomorphously   replace   the 


Iff,  fee,  mi.r  be  wdOMd  M 

Crystals  ol  barytes  an  ortborhombic  and  fsomorpbous  wiA 
thostrontlum  andleadaulphatea  (celcatiteandBiD^tciite);  they 
are  osualiy  very  perfectly  developed  and  preaent  great  vftri ety  of 
fotm.  Tbe  almplest  are  rhomb-shaped  table*  (fig,  i)  bouudad  by 
the  two  faces  of  tbe  baaal  piuacoid  (t)  and  tbe  four  face*  of  tl« 
prism  (n) ;  the  angle  between  the  ptiim-facn  («■»}  if  7^  aj', 
whilst  that  between  c  and  ••  is  «a°.  tbt  alBcnl  kn  •  voy 
perfect  deavagt  panlld  10  Ibe  f  acca  c  and  at  and  the  deavaie 
surfacei  art  perfectly  smooth  a^d  bri^L.  Tb*  ctyMali  «i 
prismatic  habit  ttpreaentAl  In  figL  1  and  j  are  bgtnded  by  the 
domesdand/udtbi  baaal  fsoacsidc;  £(,  4  ia  a  |daa  of  a  Kill 


tnore  axaplex  crystal.  Twiaaing  it  icprtsealcd  (nly  by  twfai- 
lamdlae,  which  are  paialle]  to  Hit  plana  ••  and  /  aad  ace  of 
leoindary  origin,  having  been  produced  by  |«nswe, 

Ctystali  of  barytes  raay  be  uaawaKOt  and  dulMnka,  or 
white  and  opaque,  or  of  a  yellow,  biowB,  blubb  or  gTMoidicolMi. 
Well  devek^ied  ayitals  are  extremdy  onuKai,  bnt  Uk  miMnI 
KcuTs  also  in  a  granular,  earthy,  ot  tlalacUtic  eowUUos.  It  i> 
known  as  csvk  in  tbe  Derbyshin  lead  nbws.  Tbe  "  oesUd  "  or 
"  cock's  comb  "  barytes  0( 

Barytes  is  of  c 

rapedally  those  which  yield  oiea  of  lead  and  sil      .  .    .   _ 

largest  and  moat  perfect  crystals  of  oJourles  barytes  vera 
obtained  from  the  lead  mines  near  Dufton  In  WeMraotland.  It 
is  found  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  aiul  the  haoakatile  laii^  of  the 
dcator  Moor  district  in  west  Cumberland  have  yfddad  many 
Bitrcmely  fine  crystals,  specimens  of  which  may  be  aUB  in  aU 
mineral  coUectioni.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottlngjiam,  and 
other  places  in  the  tlldlinds,  barytes  forms  a  cBnenting  niBtoial' 
In  the  Tiiassk  sandstones;  amber-coloured  crystals  of  the  taaia 
miueial  ate  (ouud  in  the  fuller's  earth  at  Nutfickl  in  Surrey;  aiMl 
the  sepiaiiin  nodules  id  Loadon  Clay  contain  crystik  ot  baiytea 
as  well  as  of  caldte.  Crystals  arc  found  as  a  rarity  In  Uw 
amygdaloidal  (ivitia  of  igneous  rocks. 

Ani&dallr  prepared  oysuls  of  barytea  may  be  obtained  by 
allDwing  a  solutioD  of  a  soluble  barium  salt  to  dLSuu  slowly  Inta 
a  solution  of  a  soluble  sulphate.  Barium  chloride  ii  present  in 
some  tiaturil  waters,  and  when  thii  la  the  case  the  intoactlon  ot 
sulphates  results  In  a  deposition  of  barytes,  as  has  occuned  in  Ibft 
[ripesand  witer-boiCB  tj  tbeNewdstle-oV'Tynecfialmlnea. 

Commcrdaily,  barytci  is  used  in  the  prepacatiOD  of  bariam 
compounds,  aa  a  body  for  certain  kinds  of  paper  and  doth,  and 
ss  a  white  pigment  ("  permanent  white  ").  lie  finely  powdettd 
and  washed  minetal  is  too  crystalline  and  consequently  ol 
Insufficient  opadty  to  be  used  alone  as  a  paint,  and  is  tbetefot* 
tnised  with  "  white  lead,"  of  which  maiedal  it  b  also  Dud  ii  aa 
adulterant.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BARTTOCALClTBi  ■  rare  mineral  lonnd  only  it  Alslan  Hoot 
in  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs  as  diverging  groupa  ol  whlla 
I  transparent  ctyilais  liolDg  cavities  in  ''' " '    "~ 
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Iht  mywUh  kdoBg  lo  the  monadlBic  ■ysftcflu  and  tn  asoally 
pramatk  of  bl«de*«hftped  ia  baUt.  The  harrtaeiw  is  4,  and  the 
w^  gr.  3-65.  Then  are  perfect  deavage*  paialld  to  the  prism 
faoea 'inclined  at  anangle  of  73*  ^<,  and  a  less  perfect  cleavage 

parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  the  an^ 
between  wlndi  and  tiie  pciam  faces  is 


77**  6';  the  angles  between  these  three 
cfaavagea  thus  a^ivoidniate  to  the 
An^ea  (74**  55O  between  the  three 
deavages  of  caldte,  and  there  are 
other  points  of  stipeffickl  resem* 
blance  between  these  two  minerals. 
Cbemkally,  baiytocaldte  is  a  double 
salt  of  barium  and  cakinm  car- 
bonates, BaCa(CO»)i,  thus  differing 
to^  the  orthorhombic  facomUu  {q.t,)  which  is  an  isomoxphous 
mixture  of  the  two  carbonates^  (L.  J.  S.) 

BABTron»ot  BAnRONB  (ItaL  baritono,  from  Or.  fiapbrotos, 
dflep  sounding), «  musical  term  for  the  male  voice  whose  range 
Ues  bet  ween  those  of  the  tener  and  of  the  boss— «.  high  bass  rather 
than  a  low 'tenon  abo  the  aame  of  an  obsolete  stringed  instru- 
ment like  the  viola  da  Gamba,  and  of  the  small  B^  or  C  saxhorn. 
BAAALTrin  petrology,  one  of  the  oldest  rock  names,  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  Ethiopian  word  basai,  signifying  a  stone  which 
yiektoiron;  acccnrding  to  PUny,  the  first  basalts  were^)btained  in 
Etiidopia.  In  current  Usage  tiw  term  indode^  a  large  variety  of 
types  of  igneous  rock  bckmging  to  the  basic  subdivision,  dark  in 
colour  weathering  to  btown,  and  oomparativdy  rich  in  magnesia 
andiron.  JSomebualtsare  in  large  measure  glassy  (tachylites),  and 
nuu^  are  very  fine  grained  and  compact;  but  it  is  m<»e  usuid 
fbr  them  to  exhibit  porphyritic  structure,  showing  huger  crystals 
of  olivine,  augite  or  felspar  in  a  findy  cryBtall^  groundmass. 
Olivine  and  augite  are  the  commoiwst  porjrfiyritic  minerals  in 
basalts,  the  former  green  or  yi^owish  (and  weathering  to  green 
or  brown  serpentine),  the  latter  pltch-bbck.  Poiphyritic 
plagiodase  fdspars,  however,  are  also  veiy  common,  and  may 
be  dne  or  two  inches  in  length,  thou|^  usually  not  exceeding  a 
<|uarter  of  an  fncfa;  when  fresh  they  are  dark  gr^  with  smooth 
Instious  deavage  surfaces;  when  deomipoBed  they  become 
turbid,  and  assume  gr^  or  greenirit  shad^  Basaltic  lavas  are 
frequently  spongy  or  pumiteous,  especially  near  their  swfaces; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  the  steam  cavities  become  fiUed  with 
secondary  minerals  sudi  as  caldte,  chlorite  and  zeolites.  Another 
dmracteristic  of  this  group  of  rocks  is  the  perfection  with  ^ddcli 
many  of  them  show  prismatic  or  tobimtwr  jdnting,  a  structure 
often  called  <*  basaltic  jointing." 

The  minerals  of  basiJtic  rodcs  have  a  fairly  uniform  character 
throughout  the  whole  group.  In  microscopic  section  the  oKvine  is 
pale  green  or  colourless,  and  is  very  firequently  more  or  less  altered 
to  serpentine.  The  secondary  mineral  begins  to  form  upon  the 
surfaces  and  along  the  cracks  of  the  olivine,  gradually  producing 
1^  mesh-work  in  the  interstices  of  wMcb  small  kernels  of  divine 
remain;  and  when  the  process  is  completed  the  mesh  structure 
fMrnsts  in  the  resulting  pseudomorph,  giving  a  dear  in<fication 
as  to  its  hktory.  The  augite  is  mostly  brown,  often  with  a 
purplish  tinge,  hardly  at  dl  didmrfc,  but  frequently  showing 
<onal  or  hour-^ass  structune,  and  various  types  of  twinning.  It 
weathers  to  dilorite,  uralite,  caldte;  &c  The  pliu;iodase  felspar, 
if  fresh,  b  transparent  and  appears  simple  in  ordinary  light,  but 
when  polarized  breaks  iip  into  a  series  en  bars  of  different  colours 
owing  to  its  complex  twinned  structure.  Practically  all  varieties 
of  th&i  mmeral  from  anorthite  to  albite  are  known  to  occur  in 
iMSalt,  but  by  far  the  commonest  spedes  are  bytownite  and 
labradorite.  Weathering  destroys  the  limpid  character  of  the 
fresh  mineral,  producbtg  turbid  pseudomorphs  containing 
^dote,  caldte,  white  micas,  kaolin,  &c.  When  these  minerals 
occur  as  phenooysts  their  crystalUne  outlines  may  be  very 
perfect  (though,  espedaQy  in  the  olivine,  corrosion  and  partial 
resorption  may  give  rise  to  rounded  or  irregular  forms). 

In  the  groundmass,  or  secot^  generation  of  crystal,  not  only  are 
Ihe  ingredients  smaller,  but  their  crystals  are  less  perfect;  yet 
toL  many  basalts  small  lath-ahaped  f  ebpaxs  and  minute  pc^iis  of 


augite,  densdy  crowded  together,  form  the  matrix.  With  these 
thoe  may  be  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  brown,  isotrofrfc  glaas. 
Olivhie  rardy  occurs  as  an  ingredient  of  the  groundinass.  In 
the  vitreous  basalts  sometimes  very  few  crystaJUzod  minerals  are 
observable;  the  greater  part  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  brown  glassy 
material,  almost  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  sections,  and  gener- 
ally charged  widi  Uack  grains  of  magnetite,  skdeton  crystals 
of  augite  oe  felq>ar,  spherulites,  perlitic  cradcs,  or  steam  veddes. 
In  other  basaltic  rocks  no  s^assy  material  appears,  but  the 
whole  mass  is  thorouf^y  crystallized;  rocks  of  this  nature  are 
generally  known  to  British  petrdogists  as  dolerites  (q.t.).  Till 
recent  years  it  was  widdy  believed  by  continental  geologists  that 
the  pre-Tertiary  basalts  difi^ered  so  fundamentally  from  thdr 
Tertiary  imd  recent  reinvsentatives  that  tl^  were  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  class.  For  the  older  rocks  the  names 
anamedte,  diabase  poiphyrite,  diabas^mandd-^Uint  or  mdaphyre 
were  used,  and  are  still  favoured  by  many  writers,  to  indicate 
varieties  and  states  of  more  or  less  ^tered  basalts  and  dolerites, 
though  no  longer  hdd  to  differ  in  any  essential  respects  from  the 
better  preserved  basalts.  Still  dder  is  the  term  iraPt  which  is 
derived  from  a  Swedish  word  meaning  "  a  stair,"  for  in  many 
places  supoposed  sheets  of  basalt  weather  with  well-marked  step- 
like  or  terraced  features.  This  designation  is  still  used  as  a  genend 
term  for  the  whole  suite  of  basaltic  rocks  by  many^  geologists 
and  travellers  {e.g.  trap-dikes,  the  "  traps  "  of  the  Deccan). 

In  the  eariy  years  of  the  igth  century  a  great  controvert 
convulsed  the  geological  world  as  to  the  origin  of  the  older  basalts 
or  "  floetMn^M."  Werner,  the  Saxon  rainmlogist,  and  his  sdiool 
hdd  them  to  be  ctf  aqueous  orij^,  the  chemica]  predpitatea 
depodted  in  [tfimeval  seas,  but  Button  and  a  number  of  Frendi 
geologists  maintained  that  they  were  really  volcanic  rocks 
emitted  by  craten  now  extinct  (see  Geology:  Historical). 

Of  the  less  common  min^nb  of  basalt,  a  few  may  be  mentioned. 
Black  hornblende,  dark  brown  in  thin  sections,and  often  corroded, 
is  not  uncommon,  espedally  in  intrusive  b^alts.  Hypersthene 
occurs  also,  usually  replacing  olivine.  Black  mica  (biotite)  b 
not  infrequently  to  be  seen.  Sapphixe,  garnet  and  drcon  aro 
rut.  Minerals  of  the  fd^>athoid  group  occur  in  a  large  number 
of  basaltic  rocks;  nepheline  and  leudte  are  the  most  common, 
but  hafiyne  is  occasionally  present.  If  nepheline  en^irdy  replaces 
felspar,  the  rock  is  known  as  nephdine-basalt;  if  the  replacement 
is  only  partial  the  term  nephdine-basanite  is  used.  Similarly 
there  are  leudte-basalts  and  leudte-basanites.  The  nepheline 
is  in  small  six-sized  prisms,  and  usually  cannot  be  detected  with 
the  unaided  eye.  Even  with  the  hdp  of  the  microscope  nepheUne 
basalts  aro  not  always  easy  to  determine,  as  the  crystals  may  be 
exceedingly  small  and  imperfect,  and  they  readily  decompose 
into  uialdte  and  zeolites.  In  some  cases  o^y  the  presence  of  an 
anisotropic  substance,  with  weak  double  refraction  and  readily 
attadced  by  adds  (the  so-called  "  nephellnitoid  "),  can  be  made 
out.  Tfab  substance  may  be  imperfectly  crystallized  nepheline, 
or  a  peculiar  glass  which  is  rich  in-  soda.  Most  nepheline  basalts 
aro  fine  grained,  very  dark  coloured  rocks,  and  belong  to 
the  Tertiary  period.  They  are  fairly  common  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  occur  also  in  Tripoli,  Asia  Blinor,  Montana,  Cape 
Verde  Idands,  &c  Leudte-basalts  contain  small  rounded  crystals 
of  leudte  in  place  of  plagiodase  felspar.  Rocks  of  this  group 
are  well  known  in  the  £ifd,  and  other  vdcanic  districts  in 
Germany,  also  in  Bohemia,  Italy,  Java,  Montana,  Cdebes,  &c. 
The  minerals  haOsme,  nosean,  sodalite  and  melilite  tend  to  occur 
with  some  freqnency  in  nepheline  and  leudte-basalts,  though 
rare  in  ordinary  basalts.  MelOite,  a  lime-alumina-silicate,  is 
characteristic  of  certain  very  basic  rocks,  the  mdilite-basalts. 
It  is  pale  ydlow  or  colourle^  in  thin  sections,  and  yidds  peculiar 
and  characteristic  dark  bhie  polarization  colours.  Thu  rare  group 
of  rocks  is  known  to  occur  in  Bohemia,  Swabia  and  South  Africa. 
Perofddte,  in  small  dark  brown  cubic  crystals,  is  a  constant 
accessoiy  in  these  rocks.  The  augite  is  usually  violet  coloured, 
and  shows  zonal  and  hour-^as  structures.  Green  augite  may 
occur  in  the  nepheline-bosalts,  And  aegerine  (soda-iron-augite) 
is  occasionally  found  in  them. 

The  <fistribution  of  basalts  is  worid-wide;  and  in  some  placet 
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they  occur  in  immense  masses,  and  cover  great  ateas.  In 
Washingtjon,  Oregon,  and  Idahp  many  thousands  of  square  mUes 
are  occupied  by  ba^tic*lava  flows.  In  the  Sandwich  (stands 
and  Iceland  they  are  the  prevalent  lavas;  and  the  well-known 
columnar  jointed  basalts  of  Skye,  Staffa,  and  Antrim  (Giant's 
Causeway)  form  a  southward  extension  of  the  Icelandic  volcanic 
province,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  Uic  simihr  rocks 
of  the  Faeroe  Islands.  In  the  Deccan  in  India  great  basaltic 
lava  fields  are  known;  and  Etna  and  Vesuvius  emit  basaltic 
rocks.  In  older  geological  periods  they  were  not  less  common; 
for  example,  in  the  Carboniiferous  in  Scotland.  (J.  S.  F.) 

BASOOM,  JOHN  (1827-*  ),  American  educationalist  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  New  York,  on  the  iftt 
of  May  1837.  He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1849  and  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1855,  was  im>fessor  of 
rhetoric  at  Williams  College  from  1855  to  1874,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  there  from  1874  to  1887.  In  1887-1891  and  in  xooi* 
1903  he  was  lecturer  in  sociology,  and  in  1891-190X  professor 
of  economics  in  WiUiams  College.  He  retired  in  1903.  Among 
his  publications  may  be  mentioned:  Aesthetics  (i86s);  FhilO' 
sophy  oj  Rhetoric  (1865);  Science^  Philosophy  and  Religjion 
(1871);  PhUosopky  oJ  English  Literature  (I874):  Philosophy 
0/  Religions  (1876);  Problems  in  Philosophy  (1885);  The  New 
Theology  (1891);  Social  Theory  (iSgs);  Evolution  and  Religion 
(1896};  Crotolh  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States  (1899);  and 
Cod  and  Bis  Goodness  (1901).. 

BASE,  (i)  (Fr.  bas.  Late  I^t  bassus^  low;  cf.  Gr.  fioBOt) 
an  adjective  meaning- low  or  deep,  and  so  mean,  worthless,  or 
wicked.  This  sense  of  the  word  has  sometimes  affected  the  next, 
which  is  really  distinct.  (2)  (Gr.  04unt,  strictly  "stepping," 
and  so  a  foundation  or  pedestal)  a  term  for  a  foundation  or 
starting  point,  used  in  various  senses;  in  q>orts,  e.g.  hockey 
and  baseball;  in  geometry,  the  line  or  face  on  which  a  figure 
or  aoUd  stabds;  in  crystallography,  e.g.  *'  basal  plane ";  in 
surveying,  in  the  "  base  line,"  an  accurately  measured  distance 
between  the  points  from  which  the  survey  is  conducted;  in 
heraldry,  in  the  phrase- "  in  base,"  applied  to  any  figure  or  em- 
blem placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  a  shield. 

In  chemistry  the  term  denotes  a  substance  which  combines 
with  an  acid*  to  form  a  salt.  In  inorganic  chemistry  such  com- 
pounds are  almost  invariably  oxides  or  hydroxides,  and  water 
b  eliminated  during  the  combination;  but  in  organic  chemistry 
many  compounds  exist,  especially  ammonia  derivatives,  which 
directly  combine  with  adds.  Chemical  bases  are  consequently 
antithetical  to  adds;  and  an  add  is  neutralized  by  a  base  with 
the  production  of  a  salt.  They  reverse  certain  colour  reactions 
of  adds,  e.g.  turn  red  litmus  blue;  this  is  termed  an  "  alkaline 
reaction." 

In  architcctune  the  "  base  "  is  the  lowest  member  of  a  column 
or  shaft.  In  Egyptian  and  Greek  architecture  it  is  the  raised 
slab  in  stone  or  cement  on  which  the  primitive  timber  column 
was  placed,  to  keep  it  dry.  Afterwards  it  was  always  reproduced 
in  Egypt,  even  although  the  column,  being  in  stone,  no  longer 
required  it;  a  custom  probably  retained  because,  being  of  a 
roiich  larger  drcumfcrcnce  than  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
it  gave  increased  stability.  In  Assyrian  architecture,  where 
H  served  to  carry  wooden  posts  or  columnSj  it  took  the  form 
of  a  large  torus  moulding  with  enrichments.  In  Persian  archi- 
tecture the  base  was  much  higher  than  in  any  other  style,  and 
was  elaborately  carved.  In  primitive  Gredc  work  the  base 
consisted  of  the  stone  plinth  as  found  in  Crete  and  Tiryos,  and 
of  three  small  steps  at  Mycenae.  In  archaic  ,Greek  work  it  has 
already  disappeared  in  the  Doric  order,  but  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  oiders  it  is  more  or  less  richly  moulded,  the  most 
elaborate  examples  being  those  found  in. the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Branchidae  in  Milesia.  For  the  contour  of  the  mouldings  see 
Oju>ers.  The  Roman  orders  all  have  the  favourite  design  known 
as  the  Attic  base.  Romanesque  bases  were  rude  but  vigorous 
copies  of  the  old  classic  base,  and  were  often  decorated  with 
projections  or  spurs  (Fr.  grifes)  at  the  angles  of  the  square  dies, 
thus  connecting  them  with  the  square  base.  In  the  Early  English 


style,  these  tptvaloBoiied  the  coinrentlond  derigft  of  tbe  period; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  aottldingi  were  decpfy  sank  and 
occasionally  cut  downwanb,  so  dtat  they  would  have  held  water 
if  used  extecnaUy.  Later^  the  base  beoMnes  less  bold  ia-txeat-^ 
ment,  but  much  mote  complex  in  its  contours,  and  in  the  15th 
centiuy  is  given  an  unusual  height  with  two  stages,  the  lower 
one  constituting  a  kind  of  plinth,  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  ground  table,  or  the  base  couise. 

A  Base  Comn  (Fr.  basse  cour,  i.e.  the  lower  court),  is  the  first 
open  space  within  the  gates  of  a  castk.  Itwasasedforezerd^g 
cavahy,  and  keeping  live  stock  during  a  siege.   (See  EKCfiiiitil). 

The  Basb  or  a  Wall  or  Giointo  Tablb,  in  architectiu^ 
is  the  mouldings  round  a  building  juftabove  ground;  they  mostly 
ocmsist  of  similar  members  to  those  above  described  and  mn 
round  the  buttresses  The  flat  band  between  the  ph'nth  and 
upper  mouldings  is  frequently  paneHed  and  carved  with  shieldi^ 
as  in  Henry  VH.  Chapel  at  Westminsler. 

BASB-BALL  (so-called  bom  the  bases  and  ball  nsed)«  the 
national  summer  sport  of  the  United  States,  popnlar  also  through- 
out Canada  and  in  Japan.  Its  origin  is  obscure.  Afcording  toi 
some  authoritiea  ic  is  derived  leom  the  old  English  game  of 
rounders  (9.V.),  several  variations  of  which  were  played  in 
Anierica  during  the  colonial  period;  according  to  other  BUth«ri- 
tics,  its  resemblance  to  rounders  is  merd^  &  odnddenoe*  and 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States^  probably  at  CoepenU>wn» 
New  York,  in  1839,  when,  it  is  said,  Abner  Doubleday  (later  a 
general  in  the  U.S.  army)  devised  a  scheme  for  playing  iL  About 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  game  generally  known  as 
"  One  Old  Cat "  became  popular  with  schooUx^  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states;  this  game  was  played  by  tluee  boya^  each 
fielding  and  batting  in  turn,  a  run  being  scored  by  the  batsman 
running  to  a  single  base  and  back  trithout  bdng  put  ouL  Two 
Old  Cat,  Three  Old  Cat,  and  Four  Old  Cat  wteie  modificatkHW 
of  this  game,  having  respectively  four,  six,  and  eight  players. 
A  development  of  this  game  bore  the  name  <A  town-ball,  and 
the  (^ympic  Town-BaU  Club  of  Philadelphia  was  organlaed 
in  1833.  Matches  between  organised  base-ball  dubs  were  first 
played  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  where  the  Washihgton 
Baseball  Club  was  founded  in  1843.  The  first  regular  code 
of  rules  was  drawn  up  in  1845  by  the  Knickerbocker  Baseball 
Club  and  used  in  its  matches  with  the  (jotham,  Eagle  and  Empire 
dubs  of  New  Yoric,  and  the  Excelsior,  JPutnam,  Atlantic  and 
Eckford  dubs  of  Brooklyn.  In  1858  the  first  National  Associa- 
tion was  organised,  and,  while  its  few  simple  laws  were  generally 
similar  to  the  corresponding  rules  of  the  present  oodf ,  the  ball 
was  larger  and  "  livelier,"  and  the  pitcher  was  ooiiy>elled  to 
deliver  it  with  a  full  toss,  no  approach  to  a  throw  being  allowed. 
The  popularity  of  the  game  qmad  rapidly,  resulting  in  the 
organization  ik  many  famous  dubs,  such  as  the  Beacon  and 
Lowell  of  Boston,  the  Red  Stockings  of  Cincinnati,  the  Forest 
City  of  Qeveland  and  the  Maple  Leaf  of  Godph,  but,  owing  to 
the  sharp  rivahy  between  the  foremost  teams,  semi-profes- 
sionalism aoon  crept  in,  although  in  those  days  a  man  who  played 
for  a  finannal  consideration  always  had  some  other  means  of 
Uvelihood,  as  the  income  to  be  derived  from  playing  ball  in  the 
summer  time  wasnot  enouj^  to  support  him  throughout  the 
year.  In  spite  of  its  popularity,  the  game  acquired  certain 
undesirable  adjuncts.   The  betting  and  pool  selling  evils  became 

?rominent,  and  before  long  the  game  was  in  thorough  disrepute, 
t  was  not  oh^  gencxaUy  believed  that  the  matches  were  not 
played  on  their  merits,  but  it  was  known  that  players  themselves 
were  not  above  selling  contests.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
journals  of  the  day  foretold  the  apeedy  downfall  of  the  sport. 
A  convention  of  those  interested  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  game,  was  held  in  1867  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  effect  a  reformation.  That  the  sport  even  then  was 
by  no  means  insignificant  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  that 
a>nvention  some  500  organizations  were  represented.  While 
the  work  done  at  the  convention  did  not  accomplish  all  that 
was  expected,  it  did  produce  certain  reforms,  and  the  sport 
grew  rapidly  thereafter  both  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  middle 
western  part  of  tlie  United  States.   In  the  next  five  years  tht 
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inUfcM  in  t^  fUM  WcttM  to  ffttt  that  k  was  decided  to  send 
a  repveaentatloa  of  Americaa  baae>baU  pbyen  to  England; 
and  two  dubs,  the  Bostons,  who  were  tho  chainpiona  that  year, 
and  the  Athletio,  fonaer  fhamiiionit,  croeBcd  the  Atbatic  and 
played  teveialezhibitioagaaes  with  each  other*  Whflesuoceaa- 
Ittl  in  eaddng  aome  inteiest,  the  trip  did  not  tuticeed  in  populans- 
ing  baae-ball  in  Great  Britain.  Fifteen  yeara  later  two  other 
nines  of  representative  American  baae-ball  plajreia  made  a 
general  tour  of  Austialia  and  vafiott  other  countries,  oompleting 
their  trip  by  a  omtest  in  England.  This  too,  howeVer,  had  little 
effect,  and  later  attempts  to  establish  base-bsll  in  England  have 
likewise  been  imsuccessfuL  But  in  America  the  game  continued 
to  prosper.  The  furst  entirely  profesiioiial  club  was  the  Cincinnati 
Red  Stockings  (1868).  Two  national  associations  were  formed 
in  i$7i»  one  having  jurisdiction  over  professional  dubs  and  the 
other  over  amateum.  In  1876  was  formed  the  National  League, 
of  eight  dubs  under  the  pret^ncy  of  Nicholas  £.  Young,  which 
contained  the  eipert  ball-players  of  the  country.  Tbne  were 
so  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  wanted  to  see  profes- 
sional base-bidl  that  this  organization  proved  too  small  to  furnish 
the  desired  number  of  games,  and  hence  in  1882  the  American 
Association  was  formed.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  there  would 
be  room  for  both  orgsnisations;  but  there  was  considerable 
rivalry,  and  it  was  not  until  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  two  organisations  that  they  were  able  to  work  together  in 
harmony.  They  practieally  controlled  professional  base-ball 
for  many  years,  althoui^  there  were  occasional  attempts  to 
overthrow  their  authority,  the  most  notable  being  the  formation 
in  1890  of  a  brotherhood  of  players  called  the  Players'  League, 
orguiieed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  of  the  finandal 
benefits  accniing  to  the  managers,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  black-listing  and  other  supposed  abuses.  The  PUyers' 
Leagae  proved  not  si^dently  strong  for  the  task,  and  fell  to 
pieces.  For  some  years  the  National  League  consisted  of  twelve 
dubs  organizod  as  stock  companies,  representing  cities  as  far 
apart  as  Boston  and  St  Louis,  but  in  1900  the  number  was 
reduced  todght,  namdy,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cindonati, 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  St  Louis.  Certain 
i^gresstve  and  dissatisfied  eleoients  took  advantage  of  this 
change  to  organise  a  second  great  professional  association  under 
the  presidency  of  B.  B.  Johnson,  the  "  American  League," 
of  eight  dubs,  six  of  them  in  dties  where  the  National  Lngue 
was  already  represented.  Most  of  the  duhi  of  both  leagues 
flouririi  financially,  as  also  do  the  many  minor  associations 
which  control  the  dubs  <d  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
among  which  ase  the  Eastern  League,  the  American  Association, 
Westc^  League,  Soutbeco  Association,  New  England  League, 
F^dfic  Leaglie  and  the  different  state  leagues.  Professional 
baseball  has  not  been  free  from  certain  objectionable  elements, 
of  whkh  the  \mnecessazy  and  rowdyish  fault-finding  with  the 
ttni^ea  has  been  the  most  evident,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
different  leagues  have  lately  succeeded,  by  strenuous  legislation. 
In  abating  these.  Of  authorities  on  base4)aU,  Henry  Chadwick 
(d.,Xpo8)  is  the  best  known. 

Aasateur  base-ball,  in  its  organized  phase*  is  pkyed  mostly 
by  ftdwol  and  umvtrsity  clubs  aa  well  aa  those  of  athletic  assocta- 
iions.  The  first  coUcge  league  wai  formed  in  1879  and  comprised 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Amberst,  Brown  and  Dartmouth,  Yale 
joining  a  year  Uter.  The  Eastern  CoBege  League,  with  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Princeton  and  Yale,  foUowed  in  1887.  This  was  af  ter*- 
warda  dissolved  and  at  present  the  most  important  universities 
of  the  eastern  states  are  members  of  no  leaqpae,  although  such 
orgsnizatioos  exist  in  New  England  and  different  parts  of  the 
west  and  south.  Amateur  base-ball  has  progressed  along  the 
same  lines  as  professional,  although  the  college  playing  rules 
formerly  differed  in  certain  minor  paints  frmn  tbdse  of  the 
prof essional  leagues. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  fidd  and  of  the 
manner  in  wUch  the  game  is  played,  but  as  the  game  has  becmno 
highly  complicated,  situations  may  arise  in  pairing  in  which 
genenU  statements  do  not  strictly  hold.  Any  smooth,  levd 
iold  about  150  yds.  long  and  100  yds.  broad  wiU^sarvc  for  a 


base-baOgroiffld.  Upon  this  field  is  marked  out  with  white  chalk  a 
square,  commonly  called  the  diamond,  smooth,  like  a  cricket  pitch, 
the  sides  of  which  measure  30  yds.  each,  and  the  nearest  comer 
of  which  is  disUat  about  30  yds.  from  the  limit  of  the  field. 
This  comer  is  marked  with  a  white  plate,  called  the  home-base 
or  .pkte,  five-sided  in  shape,  two  of  the  sides  bdng  x  ft.  long 
and  that  towards  the  pitcher  17  in.  At  the  other  three  comers 
and  attached  topegs  are  white  canvas  bags  15  in.  square  filled 
with  sone  salt  material,  and  called,  beginning  at  the  right  as 
one  looks  towards  the  fidd,  first-base,  second-base  and  third- 
base  respective^.  The  lines  from  hoote-base  to  first,  and  from 
home  to  third  are  Indefinitely  prolonged  and  called  fouI4znes. 
The  game  is  played  by  two  sides  of  nine  men  each,  one  of  these 
taking  its  turn  at  the  bat  while  the  other  is  in  the  fidd  endeavour- 
ing, as  provided  by  certain  rules,  to  put  out  the  side  at  bat. 
Each  side  has  nine  turns,  or  iimings,  at  bat,  unless  the  side  last 
at  bat  does  not  need  its  ninth  mnings  in  order  to  win;  a  tie  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  innings  makes  additional  innings  necessary. 
A  full  game  usually  takes  from  i|  to  2  hrs.  to  play.  Three 
batsmen  are  put  out  in  each  irmings,  arui  the  dde  scorixtg  the 
greatest  number  of  runs  (complete  encircling  of  the  bases  without 
bdng  put  out)  wins.  A  runner  who  is  not  put  out  but  fails  to 
readi  home-base  does  not  score  a  run,  but  is  "  left  on  base." 

Imfkments  of  the  Game. — ^The  ball,  whidi  is  9-9I  in.  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighs  5-5^  oz.,  is  rnade  of  yam  wound  upon 
a  small  core  of  vulcanized  rubber  and  covered  with  white  leather, 
which  naay  not  be  intentionally  discoloured.  The  bat  must  be 
round,  not  over  2|  iru  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  nor  more 
than  42  in.  in  length.  It  is  usually  made  of  ash  oft  some  other 
hard  wood,  and  the  handle  may  be.  wound  with  twine.  Three* 
cornered  spikes  are  usually  worn  en  the  players'  shoes.  The 
catcher  and  first-baseman  (v.  sn/ira)  may  wear  a  glove  of  any 
size  on  one  hand;  the  ^ovcs  worn  by  aU  other  players  may  not 
measure  more  than  14  in.  round  the  pahn  nor  wd^  more  than 
xooz. 

The  Players. — ^The  fidding  side  consists  of  (a)  the  pitcher 
and  catcher,  called  the  battery,  (6)  the  first-boscnian,  second- 
baseman,  third-baseman  and  diort-stop,  called  infiddcrs,  and 
(c)  the  left-fielder,  centre-fidder  and  rigbt-fidder,  called  out* 
fidders. 

The  pitcher,  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsnmn,  is  the  most 
important  member  of  the  side.  In  the  act  of  pitching,  wUch  is 
throwing  dther  over  or  tmderhaud,  he  must  keepone  foot  in  contact 
with  a  white  plate,  called  the  pitcher's  pbte,  34  in.  long  and  6  in. 
wide,  placed  60*5  ft.  from  the  back  of  the  home-base.  Before 
1875  the  pitcher  was  obliged  to  deliver  the  ball  with  a  full  toss 
only,  but  about  that  time  a  disguised  underhand  throw,  which 
greatly  increased  the  pace,  began  to  be  used  so  generally  that  It 
was  soon  legalized,  and  the  overhand  throw  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  As  long  as  the  arm  was  hdd  stiff  no  curve  could  be 
imparted  to  the  flight  of  the  ball  in  the  air,  but  with  the  increase 
of  pace  came  the  possibility  of  doing  this  by  a  movement  of  the 
wrist  as  the  baU  left  the  hand,  the  twist  thus  given  causing  the 
ball,  fay  the  pressure  on  the  air,  to  swerve  to  one.side  or  the  other, 
or  downwards,  according  to  the  position  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
as  the  ball  is  let  go.  The  ooomionest  of  those  swerving  deliveries, 
and  the  first  one  invented,  is  the  out-curve,  the  haXL  coming 
strait  towards  the  batsman  tmtil  almost  within  readi  of  hb 
bat,  idien  it  suddenly  swerves  away  from  him  towards  the  right, 
if  he  be  rigfat-handed.  The  other  important  curves  are  the  in; 
curve,  shooting  sharply  to  the  Idt,  and  the  dn^,  with  their  many 
variations,  neurly  every  pitcher  using  some  favourito  curve. 
Change  of  pace,  disguised  as  wdl  as  possible,  is  also  an  important 
part  of  pitching  strategy,  as  well  as  variation  of  the  delivery 
and  the  play  upon  the  known  weaknesses  or  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  batsman.  .Good  control  over  the  ball  is  a  necessity,  as  four 
'*  balls  "  caUed  by  the  umpire,— "that  is,  bells  not  over  the  base, 
or  over  the  base  and  ix)t  between  the  dioulder  and  knee  of  the 
batsman,— entitle  the  batsman  to  become  a  base-runner  and  take 
his  first  base.  If  the  pitcher  disregards  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  him  by  the  rules  le^g.  he  nuiy  not,  while  in  position,  make  a 
motion  (o  delnv  the  ball  to  the  batsman  without  actnaUji 
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•topped.  *IiB  the  hst  cue  a  f afliire  to  fltop  ini9  field  It  does  Mt 
count  as  an  "  error  "  (mitplay)  for  the  fielder,  even  though  it 
came  straight  at  him,  the  decUoa  as  to  erxoia  appearing  in  the 
score  («.  infra)  dependifig  upon  the  ofkial  scorer  of  the  iKMoe 
chib.  The  iMtsman  may  also  Ut  safely  by  pladng  tlie  ball  over 
the  heads  of  the  infiekters,  but  not  Isr  enough  to  be  caught  by  the 
outfielders^  or  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders  themsdves,  or  he 
may  bunt  successfully.  A  hit  by  which -two  bases  can  be  made 
(without  errors  by  opponents)  is  a  "  two-base-hit/'  one  for  -three 
bases  a  **  three-base-hit/''  and  one  for  |our  bases  a  '*  home-run.*' 
The  batsman  may  be  put  out  in  various  ways. .  For  eiamfrfe,  he 
b  out  (i)  if  he  fdb  to  bat  in  the  order  named  in  tl^  published 
battinltist;'  (a)  if  he  fails  to  take  his  position  within  one  minute 
after  the  umpire  has  summoned  him;  (3)  if  he  makes  a  foul  hit 
which  is  cau^t  before  it  strikes  the  groimd  (a  ball  barely  ticked 
by  the  bat  I" foul-tip"]  does  not  count);  (4)  if  he  oversteps  the 
batting-lines;  ($)  if  he  intentionally  obstructs  or  interferes  with 
the  catcher;  (6)*  if  he  unsuccessfully  attempts  the  third  strike 
and  the  l>all  hits  hu  person  or  is  caught  by  the  catcher  (under 
certain  conditions  he  b  out  whether  t^  ball  is  so  caught  or  not), 
or,  not  being  caught,  is  thrown  to  &st'-base  and  held  there  by  an 
opposing  irfayer  before  the  batsman..can  get  there;  (7)  if  a  fair 
ball  be  taught  before  striking  the  ground;  (8)  if  any  fair  ball  is 
fielded  to  fint-baseman  before  he  reaches  the  base.  The  batsman 
becomes  a  base>runner  the  moment  he  starts  for  first-base."  He 
may,  when  he  first  reaches  first-base,  overrun  his  base  (provided 
he  turns  tohis  right  in  returning  to  it)  without  risk  of  being  put  out, 
but  thereafter  can  be  put  out  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  in 
the  hands  of  a  fielder  unless  some  part  of  the  runner's  person  is  iii 
contact  with  flie  base.  When  a  fair  or  foul  ball  strudL  by  a 
batsman  on  his  side  is  caui^t  on  the  fiy,  he  must  retouch  hu 
base,  or  be  put  out  if  the  baseman  receives  the  ball  before  he  can 
do  so.  A  runner  on  first-base  is  forced  to  run  to  second  as  soon 
^  a  fair  ball  b  batted,  or,  being  on  second  with  another  runner 
on  first,  he  b  forced  to  run  to  durd.  Thbb  called  being  "forced 
off  hb  base."  In  such  a  situation  the  forced  runner  can  be  put 
out  if  the  ball  b  thrown  to  the  baseman  at  the  next  base  before 
the  runner  gets  there.  He  does  not  require  to  be  toudied  with 
the  baU.  The  runner  on  first  b  entitled,  however,  to  advance  to 
second  without  risk  of  t)dng  put  out  if  the  batsman  becomes 
similarly  entitled  to  first-base  \e.g.  on  being  unavoidably  struck 
by  the  ball,  or  on  four  balb).  Frequently,  if  the  ball  b  batted  to 
the  infield  while  a  runner  is  on  first-bsse,  the  fielder  tossed  it  to 
second-baseman,  putting  outthe  tunner,  and  the  second-baseman 
hasstiU  time  to  throw  the  ball  to  first-base  ahead  of  the  batsman, 
thus  completing  a  "  double  play,"  Triple  plays  are  sometimes 
made  wlftn  there  are  runners  on  two  or  on  all  of  the  bases. 
Base-running  b  one  of  the  important  arts  of  base-ball  play.  A 
good  base-runner  takes  as  long  a  lead  off  the  base  as  he  dares, 
starts  to  run  the  moment  the  pitcher  makes  the  first  movement 
to  deliver  the  baD,  and  if  necessary  throws  himself  with  a  sUde, 
either  feet  or  head  first,  on  to  the  objective  base,  the  reason  for 
the  sHde  bein^  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  baseman  to  touch 
the  runner,  having  to  stoop  hi  order  to  do  so,  thus  losiiig  time. 
A  base-runner  b  out  if  he  int^eres  with  an  opponent  while  the 
latter  b  fielding  a  ball  or  if  he  b  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  ^  An  example 
of  modem  base-running  b  offered  by  the  "  double  steal,"  carried 
out,  e.f .,  when  there  b  a  runner  on  first-base  and  a  runner  on 
third-base;  The  runner  on  first  starts  for  second  leisurely  in 
order  to  draw  a  tlnow  to  second  by  the  catcher.  If  the  catcher 
throws,  the  runner  on  tiiird  runs  for  the  home-plate,  the  second- 
baseman  returning  the  baU  to  the  catcher  in  order  to  put  the 
runner  out,  The  pby  often  results  in  a  score,  but  the  runner  b 
frequently  caught  if  the  throws  are  quick  and  accurate,  or  when 
the  catcher  deceives  the  runner  by  throwing,  not  to  the  player 
at  second-base,  but  to  a  man  stationed  for  the  purpose  much 
nearer  the  home-|^te,  thb  man  intercepting  the  ball  and  return- 
ing it  to  the  catcher  if  the  runner  on  third  is  attempting  to  score, 
or  letting  it  pass  to  the  player  on  second-base,  if  the  runner  on 
third  does  not  make  the  attempt. 

Team  batting  b  the  coK)peration  of  batsman  and  base-runner. 
The  commonest  example  b  the  "  hit  and  run  "  play,  e.^.  when  a 


nmner  b  on  fiiBt-base.'~''After~tlw  luniier  hsa  ascertained  by  a 
fabe  start  which  infielder,  whether  second-baseman  or  short-stop, 
will  cover  second-base,  the  batsman  signab  to  the  runner  that 
he  win  hit  the  next  baB.  As  soon  as  the  pUcher  delivers  the  baU 
the  runner  starts  for  second  and  the  batsman  hits  the  ball  to 
that  part  of  the  infiekl  vacated  by  the  fielder  who  has^ne  to 
receive  the-  ball  at  second  from  the  catcher.  If  successful  thb 
play  results  fai  a  safe  hit,  while  the  runner  not  infrequently 
makes,  not  onlysecond,  but  third-base  as  watt..  Another  instance 
of  team  batting  b  when  a  runner  bon  third-base  and  the  batsman 
signab  that  he  will  hit  the  next  baU. '  Thb  enables  the  runner  to 
get  a  long  start,  making  hb  scoring  nearly  certain  if  the  batsman 
succeeds  in  hitting  the  baU  fairly.  If  the  ball  b  hit  without  the 
s^pal  and  consequent  long  start  by  the  runner,  the  latter  b 
frequently  put  out  at  the  plate,  as  the  infielder  who  fields  the 
ban  wfll  ignore  the  hstsman  and  throw  the.ball  to  the  catcho' 
to  head  off  the.  runner  and  prevent  a  run  being  scored.'  Inclose 
games  the  "'sacrifice-hit,''  a  part  of  team  batUng,  b  an  Important 
ekment  .It  consists,  n^ien  a  runner  b  on  base,  of  a  hk  by  the 
biPtaman  resultfaig  inhb  own  retirement  but  the  advancement  to 
the  next  base  of  the  runner.-  The  sacrifice-hit  b  most  frequently 
a  bunt,-as  thb  gfvea  the  batsman  the  best  chance  of  readiing 
iirs^-base  safely,  besides  surely  advancing  the  nmner.  Another 
kind  of  sacrifice-hit  b  a  long  ^  to  the  outfield.  Onsuchahita 
runner  on  difad-base  (as  on  the  other  bases)  must  remain  on  the 
base  untfl  after  the  bafl  b  caught,  but  the  dbtance  from  the 
outfield  to  the  home^plate  b  so  great  tha(  a  fast  runner  can 
genendly  beat  the  ball  and  score  hb  run.  When  men  are  on 
bases,  coaches  are  allowed  to  stand  near  first  and  third  bases  to 
direct  the  runners. 

One  umpire,  who  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  all  points  of 
play,  usuaBy  offidates  in  base-ball,  but,  in  important  games,  two 
umpires  are  <rften  enq^oyed,  one  of  them  standing  behind  the 
catcher  and  calling  the  good  and  bad  balb  pitched,  and  the  other, 
posted  in  the  infidd,  giving  decisions  on  pUys  at  the  bases. 

In  cases  where  the  game  b  tied  after  nine  innings,  extra  ones 
are  played,  the  limpjre  "  calling  "  a  game  when  it  becomes  too 
dark  to  play.  In  case  of  rain,  play  b  suspended  by  the  umpire, 
who  caUs  th^  game  if  the  rain  continues  lor  one  half-hour. 
Shoukl  pby  be  permanently  interrupted  the  game  counts  if  five 
innings  haye  been  con^ileted  by  each  side. 

Swring.—Hht  base4)an  score  shows,  in  vertical  columns, 
(i)  how  many  times  each  player  has  been  at  bat  (bases  taken  on 
bflJb  and  sacrifice-hits  not  counted);  (s)  how  many  runs  he 
has  scored;  (3)  how  many  base-hits  he  has  made;  (4)  how  pumy 
sacrifice-hits  he  has  made;  (5)  how  many  opponents  he  has  put 
out;  (6)  how  many  **  assbto,"  i.t.  times  he  has  assisted  in  putting 
out  {e.g.  stopping  a  ground  batt  and  throwing  it  to  first-base); 
(7)  the  number  ^  errors  he  has  made,  wild  pitches  and  "passed 
b«db,"  ix.  not  held  by  the  catcher,  as  well  as  balks  and  bases  on 
balb,  not  being  counted  as  errors  but  set  down  under  the  regular 
columns,  together  with  the  record  of  stolen' bases,  extra  long 
hits,  double  and  triple  plays,  batsmen  struck  out  by  each  pitcher, 
the  number  of  men  struck  by  each  i^tcher  with  the  ball»  the  time 
of  the  game  and  the  name  of  the  umpire. 

Careful  record  b  kept  of  the  batting,  fielding,  pitching  and 
base-running  averages  of  both  professional  and  amateur  players. 
To  find  the  batting  record  of  a  pbyer,  divide  the  number  of  hits 
made  by  the  number  of  times  at  bat.  To  find  a  fielding  record, 
divide  the  number  of  accepted  chances  by  the  total  chances,  t.g. 
A.B.  put  X18S  men  out,  and  assbted  sixty-four  times,  while 
making  fifteen  errors;  hb  fielding  average  b  therefore  125Z 
divided  by  1267,  or  988,  xooo  being  perfea  fid^ng. 

See  Spalding*!  Boft-batt  CnUe,  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library. 

tublished  annually:  Bow  to  Play  Basi-baU,  oy  T.  H.  Murnanc, 
palding's  Athletic  Ubnuy ;  The  Booh  of  School  aad  CoUom  Sports. 
by  R.  II.  BaibDur  (New  York,  1904).  lE.  B.) 

BASEDOW,  JOHAinr  BBRHHARD  (i73j-i79d)>  (German 
educational  reformer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on  the  zith  of 
September  1723,  the  son  of  a  hairdresser.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Johanneum  in  that  town,  where  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  rationalist  H.  S.  Reunarus  (1694^-1768),  author  of  the 
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iIiS  to  t sji}>  <r^  tU  Utloflal  nuunn  (in  Ibe  old  Fnuuftcu 
chufdi)  oaaujai  many  Utuura,  ud  imong  Ihcn  Uu  Iragininti 
of  tin  bmaai  Damu  ^  Dttlk.  wrongly  attribulcd  U  HolbciD. 
Tk«  aalnnity  (Ibunhd  by  Pius  II,  in  146a)  li  the  olikal  in 


■imctira  of  deucbed  biuldin«i  '« 

'.  Uw  VcalUDum  and 

-  antuns  the  orifiiul  USS.  ot 
cnical  couaciL  There  an  s  number 
E  dty,  the  moet  importuit  bdng  thai 
7  ol  the  Swiu  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Si 
JabA  (1444),  mm  by  theFienih.  BaicI  ia  the  teat  of  the  chlei 
mdaionaty  vKicty  in  SnitaerUod,  the  training  aduol  (or  mia- 
•iai^riei  bcinc  at  St  Chriicbona,  Am.  out  of  Ilu  dty- 

Tha  town  vBi  founded  in  n.D.  374  by  the  erapeiDc  ValentinlaD, 
from  VfaoiDRatdeace  there  it  takaita  name.  In  the  5Umnluiy 
llMUdwpafAugiutaRauricaniin  (now  called  Kukt  AugiO, 
;4  m.  to  tbc  Mat,  moved  hit  xe  Ihiiher.  Benctfwtfc  the  hiitoiy 
fti  tbt  dly  ia  that  of  the  growing  povei,  sinritual  and  Itmpeial, 
of  the  biaiuiia,  whnac  lecnlaT  Influence  wai  gradually  aui^jUnted 
in  tbi  I4tk  Ecntuiy  by  the  advuKc  ol  the  rival  powei  of  the 
bilr^Mi*.  In  ijsii  tlM  cily  waa  uarly  duiiayed  by  a  great 
Mnhqnake,  After  lopg  twaying  between  the  neighbourini 
Rhioe  cities  and  the  Swiu  Conftdention,  it  waa  admittod  in' 
the  latter  in  ijoi.    It  later  became  one  of  the  chief  centra 

retired  in  1515  to  Ponenlniy,  where  he  resided  till  1791,  finally 
Rttling  at  Soleuie  in  iSiS,  the  bUhf^ric  having  betn  wholly 
reorganfud  aince  ]S]4.  Aa  In  other  Swiss  towni  the  trade 
gilds  got  all  potilical  poaei  Inio  Ihrir  heads,  etpfciaHy  by  the 
iSUi  century.  They  naturally  favoured  the  dly  at 
of  the  rani  diatricta,  ao  that  in  iSji  the  latter 
thdr  independence,  and  in  1S33  were  organited  into  tn 
canton  of  Baael  LandMlwII,  the  dly  fonnltag  that  of  Basel 


BASBI,  CONFESSION  Of,  one  ol  the  many  ■tatementB  of 
Iiitb  prodnced  by  (be  Ittfortaation.  It  waa  put  out  In  1534 
ud  tntiit  be  diitiBgniibed  fron  the  Fint  and  Second  Helvetic 
Confuaiona,  iti  autboi  bdng  Oivald  Hyconiua,  who  b«acd  it 
oa  a  ifaortcr  confMaion  ptomvivttil  Vf  Occolampadiua,  his 

EdeccHor  in  the  chuich  at  Bud.  Though  it  waa  an  attnnpt 
uilng  into  line  iritb  the  reforming  party  both  thoae  wbo  tiUI 
linitl  to  the  old  faith'  and  the  anahaptiil  wction,  iu  puUica- 
tlOD  prov^ed  a  good  deal  of  conli&'eny,  eepedaliy  on  itt 
nts  concttning  the  EudaiiiC,  and  the  people  ol  Slnaa- 
m  Rpreeched  iboM  ol  Bawl  with  cchbt^Bga  Chritlkxa 
aapper.  Up  to  the  year  1816  the  Confeaiab  {soBietiDKi  also 
buwD  aa  the  Confeuioo  of  Milhlhanaeii  from  iti  adoption  by 
Iliit  (own)  waa  publicly  read  fmn  the  pu^iit*  of  Baael  on  Ihi 
Woddctday  of  Pasnon  week  fn  each  yclr.  la  1671  a  Raolulian 
Di  the  gnat  coandl  of  the  city  piactiaUy  annulled  iL 

BAISL.  OOOHai  OF.  A  deem  oC  the  coundl  ol  Coaalance 
(Qth  of  Octobet  1417)  lanciioned  by  Martin  V.  had  obligod  the 
papacy  periodkally  to  lummon  general  coundlo.  At  tbc  expiry 
of  tbe  first  term  hied  by  Ihiadeeite.  Martin  V.  did,  in  fact,  caU 
togetbcrr  at  Pavia  a  coandl,  wUch  it  was  necetsary  to  tnislei 
■InHHt  al  once  to  Siena,  owing  to  an  epidenic,  and  which-had 
to  be  diaadved  owing  to  drcnmitainet  sliU  imperfectly  known, 
jaat  aaitwii  btgiiudiig  ledJacaH  the  aubjecl  of  idMBi  (1414). 


yean,  u-  in  1431;  with  hit  tauat  punctuality,  Martin  V-  duly 
convoked  it  for  lUa  date  to  the  town  of  Basel,  and  selected  to 
presideoverit  the  cardiiial  Julian  Ceaarioii  a  man  of  the  grra teat 
worth,  both  inleUeclutlly and  monlly,  Martin himieU,howevei, 
died  before  the  o)Kiiiag  of  the  synod. 

From  Italy,  FtaiKe  and  Germany  the  fathers  were  slow  in 
apposriogat  BateL  Ccaatilu  devoted  all  his  enei^iee  to  the  war 
agninst  tbe  Uuisites,  until  the  disaster  of  Taua  forced  him 
hastily  to  evacuaU  Bofaenua.  Tbe  pragma  of  heresy,  the 
(eporied  troubles  in  Ceimany,  tbe  wai  which  had  lately  broken 
out  between  the  dukes  ol  Austria  and  Buigundy,  and  finally, 
the  small  niunbet  of  fatbei)  wbo  had  raiponded  to  the  nmooos  ' 
ol  Marliln  V.,  caused  that  poutifl's  iocoMor,  Eugoiiut  IV;,  Iu 
think  that  the  synod  of  Basel  waa  doamai  to  caMoin  faihiia. 
This  opinion,  added  to  lbs  daiR  which  he  had  of  bimaelf  pea- 
udiog  over  the  counal,  ladueed  him  to  recall  the  lathers  boai 
Germany,  whither  his  health,  impaired  ol  btSj  probably  owing 
to  a  cerebial  coogeslion.  Tendered  it  all  the  nkm  difficult  lot 
him  logo.  He  commanded  the  fathers  to  dispetie.andappi^tod 
Bologna  as  thdr  meeting-place  in  dghte«n  months'  lima,  hia 

some  confertucas  with  repiesentativaaof  the  Graek  churdi,  rtich 
were  to  be  held  tbets  with  a  vira  to  (tnion  (iSth  December  I4ji). 

This  Older  led  to  an  oulciy  among  the  fathers  ol  Baid  aiuL 
incurred  the  de^  disapproval  of  the  legato  Ceiaiinl.  Tba 
Hossites,  it  was  said,  wouU  think  that  the  Church  wai  afraid  to 
lace  them;  tbe  laity  would  accuse  the  detgy  lA  shirking  reform; 
in  short,  this  failure  of  the  councils  would  produce  diiaslroiis 
efiects.  InvaindidthcpopeciplauihisnasoiuandyitldMTtain 
poiatsi  the  fathers  would  listen  to  nothing,  and,  tdying  on  the 
decrees  oi  the  csuod]  of  Caaslancc,  wfaidi  amid  the  troubles 
ol  dka  schism  had  ptodainted  the  superioiity,  in  certain  cases, 
of  Iba  coandl  over  the  pope,  they  tntitted  opoo  their  righl  of 
remaining  assembled,  hailily  beat  up  the  laggards,  held  ussioas, 
promulgated  decreca,  interfered  in  Uie  government  of  the  papal 
muntshlpof  Veniissin,  treated  with  tbe  Husiiies,  and,  at  ttpre- 
sentatives  of  the  universal  Church,  presumed  to  impose  laws 
upon  Ihe  sovereign  pontiff  himsell.  Eugenins  IV.  resolved  to 
resist  this  supremacy,  though  be  did  not  dare  openly  to  repudiate 
a  very  wide^nad  doctrine  coosidcrad  by  many  to  be  the  actual 
fouodalko  of  the  authority  of  the  popes  before  the  schism. 
UoVcvev,  he  soon  realized  tbe  impossibility  ol  treating  the 
fathers  of  Basd  aa  ordinary  rebels,  and  tried  a  compromise:  but 
as  time  went  on,  tbe  fathers  becatne  more  and  more  intractable, 
and  between  him  and  ihein  gradually  arose  an  impassable  barrier. 

Abandoned  by  a  nurnbo'  of  lus  cardinals,  condemned  by  most 
of  (ho  powtn,  deprived  of  his  dominioni  by  tondoUim  who 
shamdMslyinTokedtbeauthDiity  of  the  council,  the  pope  made 

I  iiniiaiiiin  after  coacesson,  and  ended  on  the  15th  ol  December 
>4]}  t>y  a  pitiable  suneudet  of  all  the  pointa  at  iiiue  in  a  bull, 
the  terms  of  whidi  wen  dictated  by  the  fathers  of  Basel,  thai 
is.  by  declaiiDg  bis  bull  of  dissolulton  null  and  void,  and  recognii- 
iog  that  the  synod  had  not  ceased  to  be  legiiinstcly  assembled. 

II  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  believe  that  Eugeniui  IV. 
ratiiSed  alt  the  decreet  coming  from  Basel,  or  that  he  made  a 
definite  tubmixion  to  |he  supremacy  of  the  coundL  No  cipresi 
proDOuDoemtnl  on  this  subject  could  be  wrung  from  him,  atid 
hit  eolwced  tfleDca  conoealed  tbe  secret  design  of  safeguarding 
the  pdndplo  of  saveseignty. 

The  lalhars,  who  were  filled  with  suvidon,  would  only  allow 
the  legates  of  the  pops  to  preside  over  tbetn  on  condition  of 
thdr  recogniting  Ihe-  supeiioiiiy  of  tbe  coundi;  the  Ic^laa 
ended  by  lubrallting  to  this  buuiiliaUag  formalily,  but  in  their 
own  name  only,  thus  reserving  the  judgmeol  of  tlw  Holy  See. 
Nay  BOie.  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  against  which  Eugeniu 
had  to  coatead,  the  insurrection  at  Rome,  which  forced  him  to 
escape  by  the  Tibet,  tying  m  the  bottom  of  a  boil,  left  hint  at 
first  btxk  cheHi  of  rtsisting  the  enterprises  of  the  council. 
Emboldened  by  thdr  success,  the  latbtts  approached  the  subjccl 
of  reform,  thidr  piindpal  object  beijig  to  curtail  the  power  jnd 
lOBWtca  ol  Iha  papacy.    This  is  why.  beddei  the  ditdplinsry 
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meinnB  «Uii  ngokted  tbe  clEctiBH,  tbe  cckbndon  of  dli^oe 
■ervke,  the  pRtodicd  bddlng  of  djonmi  tTtiodi  and  pnvindil 
caimcUi,  ue  taoDd  tba  dccnet  timed  at  latat  of  the  "  iffhM  " 


<{.(.)  wen  abciliilKd,  the  iboKof  "KMCvttion"  of  thepttran- 
■ge  of  beselia*  by  the  pope  mi  mucb  Uaiilrd,  and  the  right 
daimed  b;  Ibe  p(^  oi  "  next  ptMnUtiaB  "  lo  bene&ixt  not  yet 
vuanl  <kDo*D  u  t">i'*  afcdcliia*)  mu  doitc  uny  villi 
altogether. '-.  By  other  dccnet  the  JmbdictloB  of  the  awn  of 
RotH  ma  much  Hnlted,  uid  ndei  irare  even  made  foe  the 
eketlon  of  papa  aad  the  conKllHtioo  of  (he  Sacred  College. 
The  f  athen  toatiaucd  lo  devote  (hemidvea  to  the  inl^agatioB 
of  the  HtiMltet;  they  tbo  intervened,  in  ilvili;  wlUi  the  pope, 
tB  the  nefotiatioiii  be^men  Fnnce  aid  England  which  led  only 
tothetreatyotAiTai.eond(ided  by  Chaiks  VIL  with  the  duhc 
oi  Buismid;;  finally,  they  invcatigited  and  jndged  nomben  of 
nrivate  ctacs,  lamoiu  betiieeB  uelatei,  memb«n  of  religiotii 
a,  tfaut  thcntadva  CaUIng  Into  one 
CB  for  whidi  they  had  moat  blaned  Iba  oonrt 


orden  and  holden  of  benefico,  tf 


The  deoiocntk  character  of  the 
reanlt  both  of  Iti  compoiftimi  and  of  Ita 
wai  the  number  tt  [selatea  in  it  ahmyi  nml  In 
irith  that  of  the  doctoia,  maaten,  reprcKBtntha  ■ 
monk)  «  dakt  of  faiferiDr  ordoi,  bnt  the  '"*■"'- 

'       " iMe,hrterf«f  bdi« 

e,  the  btben  Added 


■ritli  iriiat  they  oUad  "aunmou.osnama^  (^ 
Every  dedAm  made  by  three  of  theie  "  depotationi " — ana  n 
each  of  tluB  the  bwer  doKT  formed  the  BaioTlq> — ma  ratUM 
tor  the  nle  of  form  In  genera]  congregation,  and  if  neotnry 
led  to  decrees  promulgaled  In  aeajian.  It  ma  on  thli  acccont 
that  the  council  could  aometlma  be  called,  not  irilhont  eaaggm- 
tion,  "  an  aaaemUy  of  copyiaU  "  at  even  "  a  act  of  gnoma  aad 

Engeniui  IV.,  however  mndi  he  may  have  wbbed  to  keep  on 
good  termi  with  the  fathers  of  Baael,  was  ndther  able  nor  wQUng 
to  accept  or  obaerveaHthebdecrecsi  The  qnestfoa  of  the  union 
with  the  Greek'  diorcfa,  eqicdUly,  gav*  rise  to  a  nriwpdw 
itandlng  between  them  <^ch  toon  kd  to  a  mptnre.  Tlie 
emperoe  John  Valaeohigia,  proKd  bard  by  the  Turta,  tbuwed 
a  ^Bt  deaiie  to  imite  himidf  with  the  Cathidks;  he  wiented 
to  come  with  the  prindpol  reptesentalfvcs  of  the  GreA  dWRk 
to  lome  place  in  the  wot  where  the  mdoB  lould  b*  coDchded  in 
Ibe  presence  of  the  pope  and  of  ^  I^tin  conndL  Hcocvanae 
■  double  negotiation  between  him  and  Engtnhn  tV.  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ttthtra  of  fiaid  on  tlK  other.    Hie  did  obfect  e( 


the  lnfluenc«  of  the  pope,  and  a«y  PcnlMad  In  soggeating  Baael 
01  Av^Don  or  Savoy,  i4fah  ndtber  Eagenhn  nor  the  Gfoekt 
wonld  on  any  account  accept  The  icanh  wm  IhM  Paluologa 
accepted  the  oaen  of  tike  pope,  idB,  by  a  buU  dated  the  lath  at 
Sepicmberi4j7,  again  pronounced  the  dlwilgtiaa  ef  the  cooncil 
of  Ba^,  and  lommoned  the  fathento  Fertam,  where  on  the 
atb  ol  Juuaiy  i*}8  he  open«d  a  n«ft  aynod  which  In  later 
transferred  tp  FloreBCB.*In  this  latter  town  took  place  the 
moBcatary  unkn,  wUd  in«  mot*  appanat  than  real,  bilaian 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  dutch  (Oth  July  14M)'    Dutng  tkta 


■t  of  its  merabeis,  peisbted  nc 


,    On 


at «( the  power*  to  pconcMnca 


the  >4th  of  January  usS  it 

on  in  spate  ol  the  intcrvcnUon  of  m 

his  deposition  (isth  June  1439), 

•cUsm  by  decting  on  the  4th  of  .  .    .    . . 

dukeof  Savoy,  as  pope,  iriw  took  the  name  <(  Nb  V. 


hardly  any 


oertMe  of  hia  own  heredtaty  Btatel,  Aota 
_»,  of  the  Swita  confederatlui  and  certain 
unhwrsitiea.  Gennanyremainedneutral;  ChaiiesVILof  pTMKt 
confined  blntiirlf  to  securing  to  hit  Ungdom  by  the  Fngmatk 
Sanction  of  Bouigtt,  i4kh  becanw  law  on  the  ijth  of  Jnl]ri4A 
the  benefit  ol  a  peat  number  of  the  refonna  decreed  at  Baad; 
En^and  and  Ita^  remained  faithful  to  Engentat  IV.  Hnaly; 
in  1447  Frederick  m.,  Ui«  of  the  Komani,  afterjM  " 
with  Eugenius,  a 


The  antbope,  at  the  ta 
(7th  ^ril  1440)-  EugeniualV.  died  on  the  sjrd  of  Ftbnaiy 
I44T,  and  the  fathers  of  Lanaanaev  to  save  appearahcca,  gave 
thdr  npport  to  hit  luccsMor,  Nicbolaa  V.,  vdM  had  already 
bean  gdvonlng  the  Choich  lor  twoycais.  Tlual  nw  th/cvfdcDca, 
they  taid,  ^ovcd  to  them  that  tUa  peatif  accaplad  the  dogma 
of  the  superiority  of  the  eoandl  aa  It  had  been  defined  at  Con- 
stance and  at  BaaeL  In  reali^,  tha  ttragglo  wUdi  they  had' 
carried  on  in  defence  of  tUt  principle  far  aeventtaa  years,  with 
a  good  faith  whi<i  it  is  impoeaibia  to  Ignore,  ended  fa  a  defeat. 

great  tchiam  of  the  West,  came  thtoa^tUa  trial  victorlsaa.  Tta 
era  of  the  gnat  cotmdls  of  the  iilh  century  waa  doaed;  tha 


r.  the  tenn  appGcd  to  the  bwBt  atoiey  of  any 
H'-M'"!  placed  wholly  «  partly  below  the  level  ol  the  gmund. 
II  Is  incomctly  qipBed  to  the  ground  atorey  of  any  building, 
evenwhen,as  for  instance  in  thecaacof  Somenct  Hooae,  London, 
the  ground  floor  it  oi  plain  or  rutticatal  matoniy,  and  the  upper 
Btor^  winch  it  tnppoits  Is  divided  up  and  decorated  idth 

BURAHB.  ix  Bnaan,  a  Rajput  hm  sute,  within  the  PuBJab. 
■iiniH  tke  Himatayu  Bxnmtalnt,  with  an  area  of  sSto  m^  m.  and 
a  population  in  1901  of  Bo,sta.   In  iSgl,  the  T>fa  being  of  >cak 


o  lying  S.  of  the  Jcrdan,  and  towardi  ita 
ry  wdl  defined,  hist  It  may  ha 
A  of  the  tmitteey  of  Oflaad. 


The  gipntsc  atntme  Of 

„ hit  "  bedatcad  "  (Ocut 

liL  11)  ai«  Raided  as  sngpative  of  kgeod;  In  any  notUsg  of 
of  an  tha  docnnenU  rehtli«  to  the  warn  of  Og,  aad 


The  gnat  atatnta  <f  Of  b  a 
onamy  manlloBad  by  the  itatcmBit  that  hi 
of  tto  abarffiaal  JEt^fato.  Ikla  was  s  nee  diitingiikhed  by 
lolly  statu*;  and  la  Cannit  dv.  j  m  find  them  cttahUabed 
in  AahtetMh-Kanaia  (ptobaUy  tho  tame  at  Jtkttnlk,  tUA. 
ai  irt  shall  an.  irai  en  ImfiTrtial  rfty  nf  Biahin]     ThcletritaiT 
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«M  (Datted  on  die  paitidon  of  tke  coBqaetcd  lux!  to  the 
culeni  division  o(  the  tribe  of  Maoiaeh  (Nonbcn  EaUl.  u; 
Josh.  nli.  99).  One  of  the  dtie)  of  cefuie,  Gidui.  wm  In  Buduia 
(Deut.  i«-.43).  By  Solomoo,  Baihui,  or  raiher  "  the  rejiwi  of 
Argob  in  Biih»n,"  cont*ining  "  thjeeicore  ir«t  rSiin  with 
weU*  and  braitn  bars,"  wak  tnJKned  to  the  Mbniniitrailvc 
dislricl  of  Ben-Geber,  om  of  lui  lieutenjnti  (i  Kinff  iv.  JJ, 
tomparever-ig).  lnthed»yioEJehotleoranliyw»si«kai  (rem 
Israel  by  Haiael,  king  ol  Syris  (j  Kinp  i.  33J.  ■Piii  ii  the  [ul 
hisloricAl  event  lelited  in  the  Old  Testament  of  Buhu.  In  the 
poetical  and  prophetic  bocks  it  is  rcfeired  to  in  connexian  with 
the  products  for  which  tt  vas  noted.  From  a  passage  in  the 
"Blessing  of  Moses"  (DeuL  miii.  11)  it  seems  to  have  been 
iohabitcd  by  lions.  Bsenhert  It  la  referred  to  in  conneiion 
with  its  cattle  (Deut  itiii.  14I  Exek,  ixxut.  iS),  which  seem  to 
have  been  proverbial  for  ferodly  (Pi.  xjdi.  ii);  Amos  (iv.  1} 
caQs  the  wealthy  women  of  Sattiaria,  who  oppreised  the  poor, 
"  kjne  ol  Bashan."  It  is  also  noted  for  its  mounUin  (Ps.  Iiviii. 
is),  and  especially  for  oaks,  which  an  coopled  with  the  cedan 
ol  Lebanon  CIsa.  ii.  13;  compare  miji.  9;  Zediarlah  li,  >). 
Oars  were  made  from  them  (Eiek.  >3viL  t)^ 

The  boundaries  of  Bashan  may  to,isme  extent  be  deduced 
froip  the  indications  afforded  la  the  earlier  historical  books. 
Og  dnelt  at  Ashtereth,  and  did  battle  with  the  Israelites  at 
Edrei  (Deut.  i.*)..  In  Deut.IlL  4.  "iherrgiono(Argob"wiih 
its  thietscoie  dti(s  is  mentioned;  Mt  Hermon  is  referred  to  as 
■  northern  Umil,  and  Salecah  is  alluded  to  in  addition  to  the  other 
cities  already  mentioned.  Josh.  lii.  4  and  Josh.  liii,  >g  conlinn 
this.  JoKphua  (Atil.  Iv.  5.  3;  Wars,  Ii.  fi.  3)  enumerates  four 
provinces  of  Bashan,  Giulanilii,  Trachonitis,  Auranitia  and 
Batanaea.  Gaulanitia  (which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  city  ot  refuge,  Golan,  the  site  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered)  is  nrprcsented  by  the  modern  Jaulfin,  ft  province 
eitending  from  the  Jordaa  lakes  to  the  Haj  Road.  Joiephus 
(Ifcri,  iv.  r .  1]  speaks  ol  it  as  divided  into  two  sections,  Gamalitis 
and  Sogana.  Trachonitis  (mentioned  in  Luke  ill.  r  as  In  the 
territory  of  Philip  the  tetrarch)  adjoined  the  territory  ol 
Damascus,  Auranitis  and  Balanaea.  This  correspond)  to  the 
TrachSiui  of  Strabo  (ivi.  30),  and  the  modem  distiicl  of  the 
LejA;  inscriptions  liave  been  found  in  the  Lejl  giving  TrachOn 
aa  it«  former  name.  AuraDilisIs  theHaiiiano[£sekielxlviL  16. 
and  of  the  modem  Arabs.  It  is  south  of  the  Jaulin  and  north 
of  Gilead.  According  to  Porter  iJtvMol  Soc.  IJL,  i3]4.  p.  J03], 
the  name  Is  loolly  restricted  to  the  plain  south  irf  the  LeJ^  arid 
the  narrow  strip  00  the  K(«l;  although  it  is  loosely  applied  by 
strangers  to  the  whole  country  eaat  ol  the  Jaulio.  .Tlie  fourth 
province,  Batanaea,  which  ttiU  I>  reiBembered  fa  the  oaiae 
'Ari  d-Bailaiiiych,  lies  east  of  the  Lejl  and  tlifi  Hattraa  plain, 
and  includes  the  Jebcl  ed-Drflz  or  Hautan  mountain. 

The  idealification  of  Argob,  a  region  of  the  kiogdaiia  of  Og.  fa 
a  matter  of  much  diiCculty.  It  has  been  equated  on  philological 
grounds  to  the  LejS.  But  these  argumenta  have  been  shown  to 
be  shaky  if  not  baselesa.  and  the  identification  la  now  generally 
abandoned.     The  conlldcnce  with  which  the  great  cities  of  Og 


with  the 
Lejl  aod  Hauran  has  all 


,  and,  though  in  themselvei 


''  without  caccption 
y  high  ajchitcctu^ 


d  thdr  Israelite  aapplaatera,  have  yet  b 


lound.' 

.  This  fact  aomewhat  weakens  the  various  identifications  that 
have  been  propoatd  for  the  dtiei  of  Bashan  enumented  by  name. 
Edrei  lor  example  ii  identified  with  Ed-Daa'a.  This  is  pcrhapa 
the  most  satlslactoty  comparison,  for  besides  the  Great-Roman 
remains  there  is  an  extensive  tubtenaoean  city  of  unkaown  date, 
which  may  be  of  great  antiquity,  though  even  thii  it  (till 
jt^ke.  The  otlier  idenllEcaiioa*  that  have  coinmandcd  n 
acceptance  are  tt  loDows: — Aal 
Aahtaroth  aad  (Jcah.  n 


afthihurail  (BaMn),«ihanaie*erylapDttBatBeiDAiaralii, 
but  there  ia  no  tufible  <vtdtDee  yet  addoced  that  the  hEstoiy 
of  tbb  lile  ii  of  M  fciBOt*  aotiqiHy.  From  the  limilarity  Of 
the  names,  it  hat  abo  bera  ni^it  at  TtU  Aikiri  and  TM 
'AiUira.  Thetmesltecanbcd«eniiiiwd,Uatall,byeicaVBtlos 
only;  identificatioiu  based  on  mere  outward  liniUcrliy  of  name* 
have  always  been  fruitful  aoanea  of  error.  Salcah  is  periiap* 
less  doubtful;  it  is  a  remarkable  name,  and  a  ruia  itmllariy 
styled,  Salikal,  b  to  be  seon  m  the  Hauran.  It  is  inhabited  1^ 
Druses.  Another  town  hi  eastern  Hanasteh.  namely  Kenath, 
has  been  Identified  by  PiKtei  with  Kanawft,  which  may  bs 

In  the  lata  history  Bashan  became  remarkable  as  a  refuge  fot 
outlaws  and  tobbeia,  a  character  it  still  retains.  The  great  lub- 
tunnean  "  dty  "  at  Ed-Dera'a  lua  been  partially  destroyed  bj 
the  local  tub-gov^nor,  la  Mdei  to  prevtnt  it  becoming  a  refuge 
of  fuijtivea  from  justice  of  from  govemment  requirementa 
(conscription,  taxation,  tit.).  Strabo  nfen  to  a  great  cave  in 
Trachonitis  tapsble  oi  hddlng  4000  robbers.  Arab  traditian 
regards  It  at  the  home  of  Jt4);  and  it  is  famooa as  being  the  cenm 
ol  the  GhassaDid  dynasty.  The  Hauran  Is  one  of  the  principal 
habiutions  of  the  sect  of  the  Drnse*  («.«,). 

The  physiol  chatacterittica  of  Bashan  bt  notemtthy. 
Volcanic  In  origin— the  Jebel  cd-Droa  ii  a  group  ol  catisct 
volcanoes — the  friable  volcanic  sod  Is  atnordtnarlly  lettila. 
It  is  said  to  yield  wheal  dghty-fold  and  barley  a  hundred.  The 
oaks  for  which  the  country  was  once  famou      '" 


BASHI-BiZOtIK,  the  name  given  to  a  spedrs  of  irregular 
mounted  troops  employed  by  the  Turks.  Tliey  are  armed  and 
maintained  by  the  govemment  but  do  not  receive  pay.  They 
do  not  wear  uniloim  or  distinctive  badges.  They  fight  either 
mounted  or  dismounted,  chiefly  the  latter,  but  are  Incapable  ot 
undertaking  serious  work,  because  of  their  lack  ol  disdplinc. 
Their  uncertain  temper  has  sometimes  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Turkish  regulartroops  to  disarm  them  by  force,  but  they  ate 
often  useful  in  the  work  of  reconnaissance  and  in  outpost  duty. 
They  are  accused,  and  generally  with  justice,  of  robbiiy  aad 
maltreatment  of  the  civil  population,  resemUing  In  those  things, 
as  io  their  fighting  methods  and  value,  the  Croats,  Pandourt 
and  Tolpatches  of  iftth-ceniury  Europ^n  armies.  The  term  Is 
also  used  of  a  mounted  lorce,  existing  in  peace  time  in  varlovs 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  performs  the  duties  of 
gendarmerie. 

BAEHKALA,  the  chiel  town  of  s  sanjak  of  the  vilayet  ol  Van 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Itis  a  military  station,  situated  at  anekva' 
lion  ol  7500  ft  above  »ei-level  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Zab 
river.  It  stands  on  the  east  ^pe  of  fotty  bare  mountains, 
overlooking  a  wide  valley  on  the  farther  side  of  which  flows  the 
&b.  On  a  knoll  above  is  a  ruined  fortress  formerly  occupied 
by  a  Kurdish  Bey.  The  population  numbers  some  i^soo, 
piindpally  Kurds,  but  Including  tjoo  Armeaians  and  1000 
Jews.  The  pbce  b  important  as  the  centre  of  the  Mskklsil 
sanjak,  a  very  difficult  mountain  district  to  the  soutlFwest 
containing  nuraeroui  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Neitar 
and  also  the  many  Kurdish  tribes  along  the  Penian  frm 
The  bouses  are  well  buUt  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  street 
wide  and  lairiy  deaiL    Good  smitlu'  and  carpentaia'  vo 
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nhicblit  ddiglKed,  atadlM>w  to  Jceep  hk  iMdy  Under  by  tUMen- 
tion  and  other  ascetic  devices.  After  this  ive  find  him  at  the 
head  o£  a  oonvent  near  Amest  ia  Pontusi  in  irinch  his  mother 
Emilia,  now  a  widow,  his  sister  Macriaa  and  several  other  ladies, 
gave  themselves  to  a  pious  life  of  prajrer  and  charitable  woriu. 
He  was  not  ordained  presfosrter  until  365,  and  hb  ordination  was 
IMobaUy  the  result  of  the  entreaties  of  hii  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
who  wished  to  use  his  talents  against  the  Allans,  who  were 
numerous  in  that  part  of  the  coui^ry  and  were  favoured  by  the 
Arian  emperor,  Valens,  who  then  xtigned  In  Constantinople.  In 
370  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  cfed,  and  Basil  was  chosen  to 
suoceedhim.  It  was  then' that  his  great  powers  were  called  into 
action,  Caesarea  was  an  important  diocese,  and  its  bishop  was, 
ea  eJUio,  exarch  of  the  great  diocese  of  Pontus.  Jiot-blooded 
and  somewhat  imperious,  Basil  was  also  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic. "His  zeal  for  orthodos^  did  not  blind  him  to  what 
was  good  in  an  opponmt;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  charity 
he  was  content  to  waive  the  use  of  orthodox  termltaology  when 
it  could  be  surrendered  without  a  sacriice  of  troth."  He  died 
in  379* 

The  principal  theological  writings  of  Basfl  arc  his  I>s  Spirilu 
SaneU>j  a  lucid  ami  edifying  appeal  to  Scripture  and  early  Chris- 
tian tradition,  and  his  three  boohs  against  Eunomius,  the  chief 
e^qMment  of  Anomoian  Arianism.  He  was  a  famous  proadur, 
and  many  of  his  homilies,  including  a  series  of  lenten  lectures  on 
the  SexaSmurou,  and  an  exposition  of  tho  psalter,  have  been 
preserved.  His  ascetic  tendendes  are  exhibited  in  tho  Mortlia 
and  Rig^Mf  ethical  manuals  for  use  in  the  world  and  the 
doister  respectively.  His  three  himdred  ktCbrs  reveal  a  rich 
and  observant  nature,  which,  despite  the  troubles  of  ill-heallh 
and  ecclesiastical  unrest,  remained  optimistic*  tender  and 
even  playful.  His  prindpal  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  dtoectsd 
towanb  the  improvement  of  the  liturgy,  aad  the  refortnatioa  of 
the  monastic  orders  of  the  East    (See  Basilian  Momks.) 

BiBLloCRAfH v.— Editions  of  bis  works  appeared  at  Baad  (153s) ; 
Paris,  by  j.  Gornter  and  P.  Maranus  (1731-1730),  and  by  L.  de 
Sinn«r  (1839).  Migne's  Patrol,  set.  iraec.  29-32 ;  De  Spirilu  Saticto, 
ed.  C.  F.  H.  Johnston  (Oxford,  1892) ;  Liturgia,  ed.  A.  Robertson 
(London.  1894).  See  also  the  patrologies.  e.g.  thdt  of  O.  Barden- 
hewer.  and  the  histories  of  dognna,  e.g.  those  of  A.  Hamack  and 
F.  Loots. 

BASIL  I.  (d.  886),  known  as  the  "  Macedonian  ",  Roman 
emperor  in  the  East,  was  bom  of  a  family  of  Armenian  {not 
Slavonic)  descent,  settled  in  Macedonia.  He  spent  a  part  of  his 
botyhood  in  captivity  in  Bulgaria,  whither  his  family  was  carried 
by  the  Bulgarian  prince  Krum  in  813.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
and  was  ultimately  lucky  enough  to  enter  the  service  of  Theo- 
philitses,  a  relative  of  the  Ca^ar  Bardas  (uncle  of  Michael  UI.), 
asgroom^  It  seems  that  while  serving  in  this  capacity  he  visited 
Patrae  with  his  mas>ter,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Danielisf  a  very 
wealthy  lady  of  that  place,  who  received  him  into  her  household, 
aad  endowed  him  with  a  fortime.  He  earned  the  notice  of 
Michael  III.  by  winning  a  victory  in  a  wrestling  match,  and  soon 
became  the  en^ieror's  boon  companion  and  was  appointed 
cha]i4>erlain  ^parakoenUfmenos).  A  num  of  his  stamp,  advancing 
unscnqmlously  on  the  road  of  fortune,  had  no  hesitation  in 
divorcing  his  wife  and  marrying  a  mistress  of  Michael,  Eudoda 
Ittgerina,  to  please  his  master.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Leo  VI.,  Basil'is  successor  and  reputed  son»  was  really  the  son  of 
Michad.  The  .next  step  was  to  murder  the  powerful  Caesar 
Bardas,  who,  as  the  emperor  was  devoted  to  amusement,  virtu- 
ally  ruled  the  empire;  this  was  done  with  the  emperor's  consent 
by  Basil's  own  hand  (April  866),  and  a  few  weeks  later  Basil  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Hitherto  few  perhaps  had  divined 
in  the  unprindpled  adventurer,  who  shared  in  the  debauches  of 
the  imperial  .drunkard,  the  talents  of  a  bom  ruler.  On  the 
throne  he  soon  displayed  the  serious  side  of  his  nature  and  his 
dxoeptional  capacities  for  administration.  In  September  867  he 
caused  his  worthless  bendactor  to  be  assassinated,  and  reigned 
alone.  He  inaugurated  a  new  age  in  the  history  of  the  empire, 
assMuated  with  the  dynasty  which  he  founded, — "  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty"  it  is  usually  called;  itrwould  be  more  instructive 
to  call  it "  Armenian."    It  was  a  period  of  territorial  expansion. 


during  which  the  empire  was  the  itrongest  power  in  Europe. 
The  great  legislative  work  which  Basil  undertook  and  his  suc« 
cessor  completed,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a  revival  of 
Justintanesn  law,  entitles  him  to  the  designatwn  of  a  second 
Justinian  (the  Basilica,  a  collection  of  laws  in  sixty  books;  and 
the  manuals  known  as  the  Prockiron  and  Epattagogi,  For  this 
legisUtion  see  Basiuca  and  Roman  Empike,  Later).  His 
finanritl  administration  was  prudent  His  ecdesisstical  policy 
was  marked  by  a  wish  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  exile  the  patriarch  Photius  and  restore  his 
rival  Tgnstins,  whose  claims  were  supported  by  the  pope.  Yet 
he  had  na  Intention  of  yidding  to  Rome's  pretensions  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  decision  of.  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Michad  to 
submit  the  liew  Bulgarian  Church  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Con* 
stantinople  was  a  great  blow  to  Rome,  who  had  hoped  to  secure 
it  for  herMlf.  In  877  Photius  became  patriarch  again,  and  there 
was  a  virtual  thou^  not  a  formal  breach  with  Rome.  Thus  the 
iiKkpendence  of  the  Greek  .Church  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  BasiL  His  reign  was  marked  by  a  trouUesome  war  with 
the  PauMdan  heretics,  an  inheritance  from  his  predecessori 
the  death  of  thdr  able  chid  Chrysochir  led  to  the  definite  sub* 
jecrion  of  this  little  state,  of  which  the  chief  stronghold  was 
Tei^irice  on  the  upper  Euphrates,  and  which  the  Saracens  had 
helped  to  bid  a  long  defiance  to  the  government  of  Constantinople. 
There  was  the  usual  frontier  wariare  with  the  Saracens  in  Asia 
Minor.  Cyprus  was  recovered,  but  only  retained  tor  seven  years, 
Syracuse  was  lost,  but  Bari  was  Won  back  and  those  parts  d 
Calabria  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  {The  last 
successes  opened  a  new  period  of  Byzantine  domination  in 
southern  Italy.-  Above  all.  New  Rome  was  again  mistress  of  the 
sed,  and  espedaUy  of  the  gates  of  the  Adriatic  Basil  reigned 
m'nettfffn  y^urs  as  sole  sovecngn.  His  death  (29th  of  August  886) 
was  due  to  a  fever  contracted  in  consequence  of  a  serious  accident 
in  hunting.  A  stag  dragged  him  from  his  horse  by  fixing  its 
antlerB  an  his  belL  He  was  saved  by  an  attendant  who  cut  him 
loose  with  a  kiufe.  His  hut  act  was  to  cause  his  saviour  to  be 
bdieaded,  suspecting  him  of  the  intention  to  kill  and  not  to 
rescue.  Basil  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  man, 
withoot  education  and  exposed  to  the  most  demoraliang  in* 
fluences,  UMmifesting  extraordinary  talents  in  the  government 
of  a  great  state,  when  he  had  climbed  to  the  throne  by  acts  of 
unscrupulous  bloodshed. 

SouRCSS. — Vita  BasUii,  by  his  gmndton  Constantine  VII.  (bk 
V.  of  the  Continuation  of  TTuqpbaneSt  ed.  Bonn);  Geoesius  (ed 
Bonn);  Vita  Euthymii,  ed.  Dc  Boor  (Berlin.  1888).    Of  the  Arabic 
sources  Tabari  b  the  most  Important. 

MoDBRM  W0lk1CS.'-»Finlay.  History  of  Greece,  vd.  ii.   (Oxford. 
1877);  Gibbon.  Dtcline  and  Fd/.  vds.  v.  and  vi.  (ed.  Bury.  London.' 
1898) ;  Hergenr6ther.  Photius,  Patriarch  von  Constantinopel,  vol.  it. 
(Regensburg.  1867).  (J.  B.  B.) 

BASIL  II.  (c. '958-1025),  known  as  Bulgaxoktonos  (slayer  of 
Bulgarians),  Roman  emperorin  the  East,  son  of  Romanus  U.  and 
Theophano,  great-great-grandson  of  Basil  I.,  was  bom  about  958 
and  crowned  on  the  2 2nd  of  April  960.  After  thdr  father's  death 
(963)  he  an(f  his  younger  brother  Constantine  were  nominal 
emperors  during  the  actual  reigns  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  their 
stepfather,  and  John  Tzimisces.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  (loth 
of  January  976)  they  assumed  the  sovereignty  \vithout  a  colleague^ 
but  throughout  their  joint  reign  Constantine  exercised  no  power 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  pleasure.  This  was  in  accoitlance 
with  the  Byzantine  prindple  that  ip.  the  case  of  two  or  more 
co-regnant  basileis  only  one  governed.  Basil  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  superb  horseman;  he  was  to  approve  himself  a  strong  ruler 
and  an  able  general  He  did  not  at  first  display  the  f  ul|  extent  of 
his  energy.  The  administration  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
eunuch  Basileios  ( an  illegitimate  son  of  Romanus  I.),  president  of 
the  senate,  a  wily  and  gifted  man,  who  hoped  that  the  young 
emperors  would  be  his  puppets.  Basil  waited  and  M-atched 
without  interfering,  and  devoted  himself  to  learning  the  details 
of  administrative  business  and  instructing  himself  in  military 
sdence.  During  this  time  the  throne  was  seriously  endangered 
by  the  rebellion  of  an  ambitious  general  who  aspired  to  play  the 
part  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  or  Trimisces.    This  was  Bardas 
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io  Moscow,  and  tarish  governors  w€n  appointed  to  rule  it. 
BiaU  also  took  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  of  Sigismund 
of  Fblaiid  to  capture  Smolensk,  the  great  eastern  fortress  of 
Poland  (1512),  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  rebel  Lithuanian, 
Prince  Michael  Glinsky,  who  provided  him  with  artillery  and 
engineers  from  western  Europe.  The  loss  of  Smolensk  was  the 
first  serious  injury  inflicted  by  Muscovy  on  Poland  and  only  the 
eodgenoies  of  Sigismund  compelled  him  to  acquiesce  in  its 
surrender  (1533).  Equally  successful,  on  the  whole,  was  Basil 
against  the  Tatars.  Although  in  1 519  he  was  obliged  to  buy  off 
the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  Mahommed  Girai,  under  the  very  walls 
ol  Moscow,  towards  ^  end  of  his  reign  he  established  the 
Russian  influence  on  the  Volga,  and  in  1530  placed  the  pre- 
tender Elanyd  on  the  throne  of  Kazan.  Basil  was  the  first 
grand-duke  of  Moscow  who  adopted  the  title  of  tsar  and  the 
douUe-headed  eagle  of  the  East- Roman  empire.  By  his  second 
wife,  Helena  Glinska,  whom  he  married  in  1526,  Basil  had  a  son 

Ivan,  who  succeeded  him  as  Ivan  IV. 

Sec  Sigismund  Hcrberstain,  Rerum  Moscooiticarum  CommerUarii 
(Vienna,  1549):  P.  A.  Bvclov,  Russian  History  Previous  to  the 
Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  (Russ.).  (Petersburg,  1805);  E.  I.  Kash- 
provsky.  The  War  of  Basil  III.  with  Sigismund  I,  (Russ.).  (Nyczhtn. 
r899). 

Basil  IV.,  Shuisky  (d.  161  a),  tsar  of  Muscovy,  was  during  the 
reigns  of  Theodore  I.  and  Boris  Godunov,  one  of  the  leading 
boyars  of  Muscovy.  It  was  he  who,  in  obedience  to  the  secret 
orders  of  Tsar  Boris,  went  to  Uglich  to  inquire  mto  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  the  infant  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who 
Had  been  muRieied  there  by  the  agents  of  Boris.  Shuisky 
obsequiousty  reported  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide;  yet,  on  the 
death  of  Boris  and  the  aocesskm  of  his  son  Theodore  II.,  the 
&l8e  boyar,  in  order  to  gain  favour  with  the  first  false  Demetrius, 
went  back  upon  his  own  words  and  recognized  the  pretender  as 
Ae  real  Demetrius,  thus  bringing  about  the  assassinatfon  of  the 
young  Theodore.  Shuisky  then  plotted  against  the  false 
Demetrius  and  pracured  h^  death  (May  z6o6)  also  by  puUidy 
confessing  that  the  real  Demetrius  had  been  indeed  slain  and  that 
the  reqpiing  tsar  was  an  impostor.  This  was  the  viler  In  him  as 
tlie  pseudo- Demetrius  had  already  forgiven  him  one  conspiracy. 
Shnisky's  adherents  thereupon  proclaimed  him  tsar  (19th  of  May 
1606).  He  reigned  tfll  the  19th  of  July  1610,  but  was  never 
generally  recognized.  Even  in  Moscow  itself  he  had  little  or  no 
authority,  and  was  only  not  deposed  by  the  dominant  boyars 
because  they  had  none  to  put  in  his  place.  Only  the  popularity 
of  bis  heroic  cousin,  Prince  Michael  Skopm-Shuisky,  who  led 
his  armies  and  fought  his  battles  for  him,  and  soldiers  from 
Sweden,  whose  assistance  he  purchased  by  a  disgraceful  cession 
of  Russian  territory,  kept  him  for  a  time  on  his  unstable  throne. 
In  xdio  he  was  deposed,  made  a  monk,  and  finally  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  Pblish  grand  hctman,  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski. 

Ha  diied  at  Warsaw  in  1612. 

See  D.  i.  Ikfvaiaky,  The  TroubUd  Period  of  the  Muscovite  Reatm^ 
(Russ.).  (Moscow,  1894) ;  S.  I.  Platonov.  Sketckssojthe  Great  Anarchy 
in  the  Realm  qf  Moscow  (Petersburg.  1899);  D.  V.  Tsvyeltev,  Tsar 
VasHy  Shuisky  (Russ.).  (Warsaw.  1901-1901);  R.  Nisbct  Bain, 
SUnonic  Europe,  eh.  vtii.  (Cambridge.   1907).  (R.  N  B.) 

BASIUAN  MONKS,  those  who  follow  the  rule  of  Basil  the 
Great.  The  chief  importance  of  the  monastic  rule  and  institute 
of  St  Basfl  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  this  day  his  reconstruction  of 
tlie  monastie  life  is  the  basis  of  the  monasUdsm  of  the  Greek  and 
Slavonic  Churches,  though  the  monks  do  not  call  themselves 
Basilians.  St  Basil's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Rules  and 
other  ascetical  writings  that  go  under  his  name,  has  been  ques- 
tioned; but  the  tendency  now  is  to  recognize  as  his  at  any  rate 
the  two  sets  of  Rules.  Probably  the  truest  idea  of  his  monastic 
system  may  be  derived  from  a  correspondence  between  him  and 
St  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  the  beginning  of  his  monastic  life,  the 
thief  portions  whereof  are  translated  by  Newman  in  the  Church 
of  the  Fathers,  "  Basil  and  Gregory,"  §§  4,  5,  On  leaving  Athens 
Basil  visited  the  monasteries  of  Egypt  and  Palestine;  in  the 
latter  country  and  in  Syria  the  monastic  life  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  eremitical  and  to  run  to  great  extravagances  in 
^  matter  of  bodily  austerities  (see  MONAsnaSM).  When 
(e.  360)  BftsS  formed  his  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Neocaesarea  in  Pontus,  he  deliberately  set  hunself  against  these 
tendencies.  He  declared  that  the  cenobitical  life  is  superior  to 
the  eremitical;  that  fasting  and  austerities  should  not-  interfere 
with  prayer  or  work;  that  work  should  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  monastic  life,  not  merely  as  an  occupation,  but  for  its  own 
sake  and  ia  order  to  do  good  to  others;  and  therefore  that 
monasteries  should  be  near  towns.  All  this  was  a  new  departure 
in  monachism.  The  Kfe  St  B^il  established  was  strictly  ceno- 
bitical, with  common  prayer  seven  times  a  day,  common  work, 
common  meals.  It  was,  in  spite  of  the  new  ideas,  an  austere  life, 
of  the  kind  called  contemplative,  given  up  to  pmyer,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  heavy  field-work.  The  so-called  Rules  (the 
Longer  and  the  Shorter)  are  catechisms  of  the  spiritual  life  rather 
than  a  body  of  regulations  for  the  corporate  working  of  a  com- 
munity, such  as  is  now  understood  by  a  monastic  rule.  Appar- 
ently no  vows  were  talcen,  but  obedience,  personal  poverty, 
chastity,  self-denial,  and  the  other  monastic  virtues  were  strongly 
enforced,  and  a  monk  was  not  free  to  abandon  the  monastic  life. 
A  novitiate  had  to  be  passed,  and  young  boys  were  to  be  educated 
in  the  monastery,  but  were  not  expected  to  become  monks. 

St  Basil's  influence,  and  the  greater  suitability  of  his  institute 
to  European  ideas,  ensured  the  propagation  of  Basilian 
monachism;  and  Sozomen  says  that  in  Cappadoda  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  there  were  no  hermits  but  only  cenobites. 
However,  the  eastern  hankering  after  the  eremitia&l  life  long 
survived,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  legislation,  both  ecde^aStical 
(council  of  Chalccdon)  and  dvE  (Justinian  Code),  that  the 
Basilian  cenobitic  form  of  monastidsm  came  to  prevail  throughout 
the  Greek-speaking  lands,  thou^  the  eremitical  foims  have 
always  maintained  themselves. 

Greek  monachism  underwent  no  developmeiit  or  change  for 
four  centuries,  except  the  vicissitudes  inevitable  in  all  things 
human,  which  in  monastidsm  assimie  the  form  of  alternations  ol 
relaxaticm  and  revival.  The  second  half  of  the  8th  century  seems 
to  have  been  a  time  of  very  general  decadence;  but  about  the 
year  800  Theodore,  destined  to  be  the  only  other  creative  name  in 
Greek  monadiism,  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Studlum 
in  Constantinople.  He  set  himself  to  reform  his  monastery  and 
restore  St  Basil's  spirit  in  its  primitive  vigour.  But  to  effea  this, 
and  to  give  permanence  to  the  reformation,  he  saw  that  there  was 
need  of  a  m«e  practical  code  of  laws  to  regulate  the  details  of  the 
daily  life,  as  a  supplement  to  St  Basfl's  Rules.  He  therefore  drew 
up  constitutions,  afterwards  codified  (see  Migne,  Patrol.  Graec. 
xcix. ,  1 704-1 757),  which  became  the  norm  of  the  life  at  the  Studium 
monastery,  and  gradually  spread  thence  to  the  monasteries  of  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  empire.  Thus  to  this  day  the  Rules  of  Basil  and 
the  Constitutions  of  Theodore  the  Studite,  along  with  the  canons 
of  the  Councils,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  Greek  and  Russian 
monastic  law. 

The  spirit  of  Gredc  monachism,  as  regenerated  by  Theodore, 
may  best  be  gathered  from  his  Letters^  Discourses  and  Testa- 
metU}  Under  the  abbot  were  several  officials  to  superintend  the 
various  departments;  the  liturgical  services  in  the  church  took 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  but  Theodore  seems  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  revive  the  early  practice  of  the  Studium  in 
this  matter  (see  Acoemzti);  the  rest  of  the  time  was  divided 
between  reading  and  work;  the  latter  Included  the  chief  handi- 
crafts,  for  the  monks,  only  ten  in  number,  when  Theodore  became* 
abbot,  increased  under  his  rule  to  over  a  thousand.  One  kind  of 
work  practised  with  great  zeal  and  success  by  the  Studite  monks, 
was  thecepying  of  manuscripts,  so  that  to  them  and  to  the  schools 
that  went  forth  from  them  we  owe  a  great  number  of  existing 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  preservation  of  many  works  of  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  antic^ty.  In  addition  to  this,  literary  and  theo- 
logical studies  were  pursued,  and  the  mysticism  of  pseudo- 
Dbnysins  was  cultivated.  The  life,  though  simple  and  self- 
denying  and  hard,  was  not  of  extreme  austerity.  There  was  a 
division  of  the  monks  into  two  dasscs,  sirhilar  to  the  division  In 
vogue  in  later  time  in  the  West  into  citoir- monks  and  lay-brothers. 
The  life  of  the  choir-monks  was  predominantly  contemplative, 

*  Specimen  passages,  and  alsoa  general  picture  of  the  life,  will  be 
found  in  Miss  Alice  Gardner's  Theodore  of  Studium,  ch  v. 
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being  taken  ui>  with  tk»  church  Mrvices  and  private  prayer  and 
»tudy;  the  lay-brothers  carried  on  the  various  trades  and  external 
worlu.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  works  of  charity  outside 
the  monastery  being  underuken  by  Studite  monks.  Strict  per- 
sonal poverty  was  enforced,  and  all  were  encouraged  to  approach 
confession  and  communion  frequently.  Vows  bad  been  imposed 
on  monks  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  picture  of 
Studite  Ufe  is  the  picture  of  normal  Greek  and  Slavonic  monachism 
to  this  day. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  Greek  monachism  shifted 
from  Constantinople  to  Mount  Athos.  The  first  monastery  to  be 
founded  here  was  that  of  St  Athanasius  (c.  960),  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  or  four  centuries  monasteries  in  great  numbers — 
Greek,  Slavonic  and  one  Latin — were  established  on  Mount 
Athos,  some  twenty  of  which  still  survive. 

Bashian  monachism  spread  from  Greece  to  Italy  and  Russia. 
Rufinus  had  translated  St  Basil's  Rules  into  Latin  (c.  400)  and 
they  became  the  rule  of  life  in  certain  Italian  Dftonasteries.  They 
were  known  to  St  Benedict,  who  refers  his  monks  to  ^*  the  Rule  of 
our  holy  Father  Basil," — indeed  St  Benedict  owed  more  of  the 
ground-ideas  of  his  Rule  to  St  Basil  than  to  any  other  monastic 
legislator.  In  the  6th  and  7  th  centuries  there  appear  to  have 
been  Greek  monasteries  in  Rome  and  south  Italy  and  eq^edally 
in  Sicily.  But  during  the  course  of  the  8th ,  9th  and  loth  centuries 
crowds  of  fugitives  poured  into  southern  Italy  from  Greece  and 
Sicily,  under  stress  of  the  Saracenic,  Arab  and  other  invasions; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  Basilian  monasteries, 
peopled  by  Greek-speaking  monks,  were  established  in  great 
numbers  in  Calabria  and  spread  northwards  as  far  as  Rome. 
Some  of  them  existed  on  into  the  i8th  century,  but  the  only 
survivor  now  is  the  monastery  founded  by  St  Ntlus  (c.  1000)  at 
Grottaferrata  in  the  Alban  Hills.  Professor  Kirsopp  Lake  has 
(1903)  written  four  valuable  articles  {Journal  of  Theological 
StudUs,  iv.,  V.)  on  "The  Greek  monasteries  of  South  Italy";  he 
deab  in  detail  with  their  scriptoria,  and  the  dispersal  of  their 
libraries,  a  matter  of  much  interest,  in  that  some  of  the  chief 
collections  oi  Greek  MSS.  in  western  Europe — ^as  the  Bessarion 
at  Venice  and  a  great  number  at  the  Vatican— come  from  the 
spoib  of  these  Italian  Basilian  houses. 

Of  much  greater  importance  was  the  importation  of  Basilian 
monachism  into  Russia,  for  it  thereby  became  the  norm  of 
monachism  for  all  the  Slavonic  lands.  Greek  monks  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Slavs,  and  the  first 
Russian  monastery  was  fotmded  at  Kiev  (c.  1050}  by  a  monk  from 
Mount  Athos.  The  monastic  institute  had  a  great  development 
in  Russia,  and  at  the  present  day  there  are  in  the  Russian  empire 
some  400  monasteries  of  men  and  100  of  women,  many  of  which 
su{^rt  hospi  tais,  almshouses  and  schools.  Ia  the  other  Slavonic 
lands  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  monasteries,  as  also  in 
Greece  itself,  while  in  the  Turkish  dominions  there  are  no  fewer 
than  100  Gr<^  monasteries.  The  monasteries  are  of  three  kinds : 
UHohia  proper,  wherein  full  monastic  common  life,  with  personal 
poverty,  is  observed;  others  called  idicrrhytkmic,  wherein  the 
noonks  are  allowed  the  use  of  their  private  means  and  lead  a 
generally  mitigated  and  free  kind  of  monastic  life;  and  the  lauras, 
wherein  the  Ufe  is  semi-eremiticaL  Greek  and  Slavonic  monks 
wear  a  black  habiL  The  visits  of  Western  scholars  in  modern 
times  to  Greek  monasteries  in  search  of  MSS. — notably  to  St 
Catherine's  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  Mount  Athos— has  directed 
much  attention  to  contemporary  Greek  monachism,  and  the 
accounts  of  these  expeditions  commonly  contain  despriptions, 
more  or  less  sympathetic  and  intelligent,  of  the  presentkLay  lile 
of  Greek  monks.  The  first  such  account  was  Robert  Curzon's  in 
parts  iii.  (1854)  and  iv.  (1837)  of  the  Monasteries  oj  the  Levant; 
the  most  recent  in  English  is  Athelstan  RUey's  Athos  (1887).  The 
life  is  mainly  given  up  to  devotional  contemplative  exercises;  the 
chureh  services  are  of  extreme  length;  intellectual  study  is  little 
cultivated;  manual  labour  has  almost  disappeared;  there  are 
many  hermits  on  Athos  (q.v.). 

The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  monks  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Church  lies  in  this,  that  as  bishops 
must  be  celibate,  whereas  the  parochial  clergy  must  be  married. 


the  bishops  aie  aU  recruited  from  the  moaki.  But  beiMo  fhiv 
they  have  been  a  strong  spiritual  and  religious  influence,  as  tft 
recognized  even  by  those  who  have  scant  ssmniatfay  with 
naonastic  ideals  (see  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  f  LecL  nii.,' 
end). 

Outside  the  Orthodox  Church  are  some  small  oongregatiom 
of  Uniat  Basilians.  Besides  Grottaferrata,  there  ar&  Catholic 
Basilian  monasteries  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Gahda,  Rumania; 
and  among  the  Melchites  or  Uniat  Syrians. 

There  have  been  Basilian  nuns  from  the  beginning,  St  Macriaa, 
St  Basil's  sister,  having  established  a  nunnery  which  was  under 
his  direction.  The  nuns  are  devoted  to  a  purely  contempktdytt 
life,  and  in  Russia,  where  there  are  about  a  hundred  nunneries^ 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  final  vows  until  the  age  of  sixty. 
They  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  East 

AtrraoRiTiBs.— In  addition  to  the  authorities  for  different  portions 
of  the  subject-matter  named  in  the  course  of  this  article,  may  be 
mentioned,  on  5t  Basil  and  his  Rules,  Mootalerobeit.  J^onks  of  th9 
West,  second  part  of  bk.  ii.,  and  the  chapter  on  St  Basil  in  James  O. 
Hannay's  Sptrit  and  Origin  of  ChrisRan  Montulicism  ( 1  ^3).  On  the 
history  and  spirit  of  Basilian  Monachbm.  Helyot,  Uisl.  des  Ordre* 
Religieux,  L  (1714):  Hetmbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen  (1907), 
i.,  (  11;  Abb6  Marin,  Les  Moines  de  ConstanlinopU  (1807);  Karl 
HoU,  Bnthusiasmus  und  Bussgevoalt  beim  g^iuktscken  Mpnchlum 
(1898):  Otto  Z5ckler.  Askese  und  Mdnchtum,  pp.  385-309  (1807) 
For  general  information  see  Weuser  und  Welte,  Kircheniexicon  (ed. 
ii.).  art.  "  Basilianer."  and  Herxog-Hauck.  RealemcithpMie  (ed. 
iii.).  in  artkJes  "  MOnchtum."  "  Orienulische  Kiicheb'Uo^  "  Athos* 
berg,"  where  copbus  references  will  be  found.  (&.  C  B.) 

BASILICA,  a  word  of  Greek  origin  (see  below),  (reqiiently  tised 
in  Latin  literature  and  inscriptions  to  denote  a  laige  covered 
building  that  cotild  accommodate  a  considerable  aumber  of 
people.  Strictly  speaking,  a  basilica  wis  a  building  of  this  kind 
situated  near  the  business  centre  of  a  city  and  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  merchants,  litigants  and  persons  engage  en  the^ 
public  service;  but  in  a  derived  sense  the  word  n^t  be  used 
for  any  large  structure  wherever  situated,  such  as  a  hall  of 
audience  (Vitmv.  vi.  5.  2)  or  a  covered  promenade  <St  Jerome» 
Bp,  46)  in  a  private  palaoe;  a  riding  school  (basilica^  egmstris 
exercttatorioy  C.I.L.  vii.  96s);  a  market  or  store  for  floweit 
{basilica  fiosceliaria  [Notiiia]),  or  other  kinds  of  goods  {basilica 
vestiariat  CJ.L,  viiL  20156),  or  a  hall  of  meeting  for  a  religiDua 
body.  In  this  derived  sense  the  word  came  naturally  to  be 
applied  to  the  extensive  buildings  used  for  Christian  woobip 
in  the  age  of  Constantine  and  his  successors. 

The  question  whether  this  word  conveyed  to  the  ancients  any 
spedal  architectyral  signi^cance  is  a  difficult  one,  aod'tonift 
wi  iters  hold  that  the  name  betokened  only  the  lue  of  the  buflding, 
others  that  it  suggested  also  a  certain  form.  Our  knowledge  of. 
the  ancient  basilica  as  a  dvil  structure  is  derived  primarily  from 
Vitruvius,  and  we  learn  about  it  also  from  existing  remains  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  riassiral  writers  and  in  inscriptions. 
If  we  review  all  the  evidence  weare  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  did  exist  a  normal  form  of  the  building,  though  many 
examples  deviated  therefrom.  This  normal  form  we  shaJl  Under« 
stand  if  we  consider  the  essential  character  of  the  building  in 
the  Ught  of  what  Vitruvius  tells  us  of  it. 

Vitruvius  treats  the  basilica  in  close  connexion  with  the  forunw 
to  which  in  his  view  it  b  an  adjunct.  In  the  earlier  classical 
times,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy,  business  of  every  kind,  political, 
conunerdal  and  legal,  was  transacted  in  the  open  forum,  and 
there  also  were  presented  shows  and  pageants.  When  business 
increased  and  the  numbers  of  the  population  were  multiplied, 
it  was  found  convenient  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
these  purposes.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  took  the  pcr^ 
formances  and  games.  Markets  provided  for  those  that  bought 
and  sold,  while  for  business  of  more  important  kinds  acconunoda^ 
tion  could  be  secured  by  laying  out  new  agorae  or  fora  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  old.  At  Rome  this  was  done  by  means 
of  the  so-called  imperial  fora,  the  latest  and  most  splendid  of 
which  was  that  of  Trajan.  These  fora  corresponded  to  the  later 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  agora,  which,  as  Vitruvius  tells  us,  was  of 
regular  form  and  surrounded  by  otlonnades  in  two  stories,  and 
they  had  the  practical  use  of  relieving    the  pressure  on  the 


inlcndcd  : 


mtac..aiAll.iY.i6). 

t   Iht  UBW  puipoui. 


onuMi  fonn  wu  coniti  luted 

angular  ipin,  Uiai  itbs  sot,  like  tbe  Greek  agon,  open,  but 
covered  witb  a  noF.  Vjtruvius  writei  of  it  aa  Erequenled  by 
PHTchinll,  who  nould  find  iu  it  ihellei  aud  quiel  (or  tbe  Irans- 

tbough  it  ii  >  miaiike  lo  luppoie  llie  basilica  a  men  law  courl. 
The  magiiliatea  vl^  praidcd  over  these  ttibunala  had  Bajne- 
tlmei  piallornu,  curved  oc  rectangular  in  plan,  provided  ai  part 
of  tbe  permanent  fitting*  of  the  edifice. 

According  to  Vitruviui  (v.  i.  4,cf.  also  vi.  j.  o)  the  building  1> 
to  be  in  plan  a  rectangle,  not  more  than  three  tuDd  nor  lea  t^n 
twice  aa  long  ai  it  is  broad.  If  the  aile  oblige  Ibc  lenclb  to  be 
greater,  tbe  aurplus  ia  to  be  cut  off  to  lorm  what  be  ealta 
ckalcidiia.  by  which  must  be  meant  opai  vestibule*.  The 
Interior  ii  divhted  into  a  central  space  and  side  aiska  one-third 
the  w)dlh  of  thii.  The  gmund  plan  of  the  basilica  at  Pompeii 
(fig.  i)  ilkisliates  Ihii  dcBcriplion,  though  the  supcnlrjcture  did 
not  correspond  10  the  Vjtruvian  Bcheme  The  columns  between 
nave  and  aiikl.  VitruviuJ  proceed!,  ate  the  lame  height  ai  the 
width  of  the  blier,  and  the  aisle  is  covered  with  a  flat  loof 
forming  a  leirace  {lanlitnttio)  on  which  people  can  walk.  Sue- 
rounding  Ihii  on  the  inner  lide  a  a  breastwork  or  parapet 
(f/uleum).  which  would  conceal  these  piomenaden  Troni  the 
view  ol  the  merchants  in  the  basilica  below.  On  the  top  of  Ibis 
parapet  stood  the  upper  row  of  columns,  thm^uarten  as  high 
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of  the  fluuvt,  would  be  left  free  for  tbe  admi 


which  w 


flarrAii^,    "royal."   i 


I  aivercd  by  a  roof  caUed  by 
Vilruviut  (v.  i,  b)  mtdlona  uilxla.  Noihlog  h  said  about  a 
permanent  Iribuud  or  about  an  apie. 

How  (sr  eiisling  lemaini  agree  with  the  Vltiuvfan  icbrme  will 
be  Been  at  we  pnKeed.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  derivation 
of  the  word  "basilica,"  tbe  history  of  the  form  of  building,  and 

Tbe  word"  basilica  "isa  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  adjective 

trstood  with  it.  A  certain  building 
n  the  Ipx"  jJwiXif*  tranaacted  busineia  and 
netlmea  aasembled,  was  caQed 
I  accredhed  theory,  though  it  fa  by 
no  means  proved,  that  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  later 
basnica.     It  it  difficult  to  see  why  this  was  called   "  nyal  " 

case  be  divined.  There  are  other  instances  fn  which  a  terra  that 
becomtt  tpaciAc-  has  iMen  derived  from  some  one  specimen 
»ccidentally  named.  "  Uibyrinlh  "  is  one  case  in  point,  and 
"  baailica  "  may  be  another.  It  it  true  that  we  do  not  know 
what  was  the  shape  of  Ihe  King  Archon's  portico,  but  the  tame 
name  (fiaoftdst  iroi)  waa  given  to  the  grind  alructure  ercttrd 
by  Herod  ihe  Great  along  the  loulbcm  edge  of  the  Temple 
platform  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  corre^ionded  to  Ihe  Vilnivian 
acheme  o(  a  cohunned  fabric,  with  nave  and  allies  and  cleresloiy 
lighting. 

Whelbn  Ibr  Rotaan  liasi]ia%  with  which  we  art  chiefly 
erncemeil,  were  derivefi  directly  from  the  Athenian  eiample, 
or  mediately  from  tMi  ihnxigh  ttiucinm  of  tha  same  kind 


erected  in  tbe  later  Greek  cities,  it  hard  to  say.  We  should 
naturally  look  in  that  direction  lor  the  prototypes  of  the  Roman 
basilicas,  but  as  a  fact  we  are  not  informed  of  any  very  early 
basilicas  in  these  cities.  Tbe  earliest  we  know  of  is  tbe  eiaUng 
batilica  at  Pompeii,  that  may  date  bad  into  the  ind  century 
B.C.,  whereas  baiilicaB  made  their  appearance  ai  Rome  neatly 
at  the  beginnuig  of  Ibit  century.  Tbe  first  was  erected  by  M. 
Porciua  Cato,  tbe  censor,  in  1&4  B.C.,  and  was  called  after  Us 
name  BasUica  Porda.  Cato  had  recently  visited  Athens  aitd 
had  been  struck  by  tbe  beauty  of  the  city,  to  Ifut  it  It  quite 
possible  tbat  the  importation  was  direct. 

Rome  toon  obtained  other  hasOicas,  of  which  the  important 
Basilica  Fulvia-Aemiiia  came  next  in  point  ol  time,  till  by  the 
age  of  Augustus  theit  were  at  least  five  in  the  irameditte  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  forum,  tbe  latest  and  most  extensive  being  ihe 
BasQica  Julia,  which  ran  parallel  to  ftt  soutbetn  side,  and  b 
shown  in  plan  in  Gi-  >.    The  great  BasDics  Ufpia  waa  buill 


by  Trajan  In  conneiion  with  tit  fonim 
fragment  of  the  Capilofine  plan  of  Ron 
it  (fig.  3).  while  an  attempted  reslorat 
Canina  it  shown  b  fig.  4.  The  vanlti 
tius  or  Constantine  on  tbe  Via  Sacra  da 
of  the  4th  century,  and  fig.  j  giv< 


whUe  I 


-eadofal 


the  inferior  by 
aicii  of  Maien- 
m  the  beginning 


iny  priv 


ited,  that  fn  the  palace  of  Domii 
on  the  Palatine  being  tie  best  known.  In  provincial  citlr 
Italy,  and  indeed  all  over  tbe  empire,  lusilicas  were  alu 
universal,  and  in  the  cote  ol  Italy  we  have  proof  of  this  DS  e: 


given  ol  that  at  Tim^  (fig.  b).  The  Gallic  basilicas,  wbich 
must  have  been  very  numerous,  are  represented  only  by  the 
noble  ilructure  at  Trier  (Trtves),  which  it  now  a  single  vast  hall 
i»o  ft.  long,  go  ft.  wide  and  100  fl,  high,  commanded  at  one  end 
by  a  spaciont  apie.  There  b  reason  lo  conjecture  tbal  tliit  k 
the  basilica  erected  by  Conttantine.  and  tome  anthoritiei  bcliev* 
that  originally  it  had  internal  colonnades.  In  England  basilicaa 
remain  in  part  at  Silchnln  <fig.  /),  Uticoniiun  (Wtoutcr), 


Basilica 


Fia.  4.-lnlcria  view  of  Traiin->  Euilia  (i 
Chester  (?]  iDd  lincoln,  while  ibrc«  otbci*  an  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  [C./.L.  vii.  187,  445,  965). 

A  romparison  of  Ihe  piins  of  niiling  basiliciu  eIiows  con- 
siderable variety  in  form.  Some  ba^iliou  Quliii,  Ulpi«.  Pompeii) 
luve  till  centiBl  space  sunounded  by  gallccia  supported  on 
cnlumns  or  pieja^  aecording  to  Ibc  nofnul  scheme,  and  tbe 
ne»iy  ixcivated  Basilica  Aem[li,i,  north  of  tbc  Roman  forum, 
agrees  with  these.  In  some  Norib  African  examples,  in  the 
palace  tusilics  of  DomitiaD,  and  at  Eilchcslet.  there  ore  colon- 

(Trier  l?|,  Timgad)  have  no  interior  divisions.  One  (Mail 


irely. 
balls  of  Ihe  I 


In  fori 


hue  ccmlaiited  tribnnaJa  occur  in  the  bssilica  of  Manentius. 
In  l^e  Basilica  Julia  there  was  no  tribunal  at  all,  tliough  ve 
knov  thai  Ihe  building  was  tegotarlY  used  for  the  centumviral 
court  (Quinl.  liu  ;.  6),  and  the  same  was  Ihe  caie  In  the  Ulpii, 
for  the  semicircular  projection  at  the  end  shown  on  Ihe  Capi  toline- 
plan,  was  not  a  viuIIkI  ipse  ud  was  evidently  disUnct  from 

In  view  of  the  ^MVe  it  migbl  be  questioned  whether  it  li  lafe 
to  apeak  of  ■  nonnal  f  aim  of  the  basics,  but  when  we  consider 
the  vast  niunbcr  of  basilicu  thjii  have  p«isbed  compared  to  the 
few  that  have  survived,  and  the  (set  that  the  origins  and  tradi' 
tiou  of  tlie  boildiDg  ihow  it  to  have  been,  as  Viimvius  deschbei 
'umned  structure,  there  is  ample  jusliiicatias 
led  earlier  in  this  article.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  thai  the  earlier  baailicai,  and  the  majodiy  of  haiilicu 
UtcB  as  *  wMt,  bad  ■  ceniral  space  with  ^eric*,  gtDenily 


latitiea  Vtpta),  as  reMored  by  Cuina. 

lighting.    Later  basilicas  might  va 

while  afloiding  Ihe  same  sort  of  accor 

The  relation  of  the  civil  basilica  of 

eonlrovcrsy  ably  sununirised  in  Kraus's  & 
"      ■"  ■"       Is  nothing  remarkabli 


Roma 


called  a  1 


a,  for 


of  many  kitfds,  and 

Mill.  1891,  p.  109).    The  similarity  in  b 
Christian  churehea  to  the  nonnal  form  of  the  columned  basili 
so  striking,  that  we  can  undentnnd  how  the  theory  mu  once 
Uul  Christian  chqrchei  were  tbe  actual  dvil  basiliiaa  turned  < 
from  secular  to  icligioui  usa.  There  is  no  evidence  for  this  fr 
case  of  public  basilicas,  and  it  stands  to  reason  Ihat  the  dean 
on  these  for  secular  purposea  waaM  remain  the 
Christianity  were  tbe  teligini  of  the  empire  or  noL    Uoitonr. 
tbougb  there  areonc  or  two  civil  hasilicu  that  resemble cbvtcheL 
tbe  latter  difler  in  aaaie  ^ 

meat  ifflporlaBt  reipccu  [1 Fonim 

from  the  lotm  of  (be  ^^~'    '    »    '    »    '  .*    *    ''  ^ 


■a  find  "  basilica 
association  {Ram. 
ipects  of  the  early 


retognised   as   doitmI,  I      I    ' 

The     early      Christian  J^  3 

basilicas,   at   any   rale  ^         0 

m  the  nest,  bad  very  J         D 

seldom,  if  ever,  galleries  "L,    I 

over  the  side  aisles,  and  X^l^i 


TTTTT 


terminates   the   central    theFoiumoliheRomancilyolTimgair 

nave,  whereas,  with  the    '«  Nonh  Afiii^ 

doubtful    exception    of       (r>»n  ^^  u^~m^,mn-imi  *  IAI,n,. 

SiichesterUrt*a(oi>XM,     w  1-nu™.  «  »- r«i™«« ) 

hit.  ^9).  there  is  no  instance  known  of  a  vaulted  apse  u  ■ 

columned  civil  basilica  of  the  noinul  kind. 

When  buildings  were  first  eipressly  erected  for  Christ'nn 
worship,  in  the  3rd  or  pcrhapa  already  in  the  ind  century  am 
(Loclcn;q.  i/aiiu<,  ch  ilL  "  LesCdificeschitiieuavaBt  ht  pail 
de  rfgliic  "),  tbey  probably  look  the  form  of  an  oblong  hiteiioi 


a  tbt  oi  tbc  dvil  bisiUca.    A  MriUti( 
lew  hu  rccenllT  BMDC  to  U^  ftt  S.  S*b*  OB 
.t  Room,  wban  >  mwU  uut  voy  culT  diiudt, 
'  '      uh  the  floor  of  tb< 


Hun  ■■«,  on  the  olbec  bant  ImtMieet  In  whkh  private . 
baulici*  in  pilaca  and  maniions  wen  banded  over  lo  tbe 
Ourbtlaiii  for  (acnd  uKi.  We  know  that  to  have  been  the  case 
with  lb*  ItasUicu  o[  S.  Croce  in  Ceiusalenune  and  S.  Maria 
Uat^ore  at  Rome,  which  oiiginated  in  ihEhallial  thcSnsoriin 
liu)  Ubciiin  palices  iBpectivd)',  granted  by  Conitanlinf  to  the 
Chtiitiaaa.  Wcmaysdduccalsouevidenttof thesusepractia: 
apaaaieinbk.i.cL  710!  tbe  theological  roti)UKC  known  aaJAi 
Jbujnicimi  ofCltmtHi,  probably  dating  from  tbt  early  lull  ai  the 
jrd  renlury,  in  which  we  an  told  that  TbedphQlu  of  Aotiodi,  on 
Ut  con  vcnioD  by  St  Peter,  mada  over  "  tb«  haaaka  of  hb  boiue  " 
fiiT  a  churcL  But  bowever  thia  may  have  been,  witfa,  perhaps, 
the  imgle  eiceptloo  o(  S.  Cioce,  Ibi  existing  Cbiiitian  binlicas 
were  erected  from  tlic  ground  for  their  sacred  purpose.  At 
Rome  the  cohiinni,  (Hetet  and  other  materials  of  die  dtaecrated 
tnnptea  and  pabtlc  bioldinga  fomidied  abundant  nuteriala  for 
tbdi  eoo>lr«ctioo.  Tlie  decaden«  of  art  is  plainly  ibown  by 
tbe  abMnce  of  nidimaitaiy  architectunl  knowledge  in  tboK 


reeonatniclidnKi    Not  only  are  colnmna  of  tuIous  heighti  and 

diBerenl  orden  stud  iAc  by  aide  (e.{.  Ionic,  Corintbian  and 
Coupoaitf  atS.Mariabi'naitevere};  wbUe  pihuteta  aanme  a 
horiioatal  poaltion  and  lecre  as  entablatures,  a>  at  S.  Lorenio 
fuoti  le  Mora.  There  being  no  luch  quairy  of  ttady-irocked 
naterW)  at  Ravenna,  tbe  noble  baiOicu  of  that  dty  art  free  from 
thaae  defects,  and  exhiUl  creater  onjty  ol  dedgn  and  hannony  of 

An  early  Claistian  basUica  tnay  be  tbni  described  In  its  main 
tatnTw; — A  porch  supported  on  pillars  las  at  S.  Clemente)pve 
admbslon  bto  as  open  cotitt  or  altium,  surrounded  by  a 
naded  cloiit  A  (S.  Clemente,  Old  St  Peter's,  S.  Ambro^  at '. 
Parenao).  In  tbe  centre  of  the  court  stood  •  dsten  or  foi 
(<Mdarsi,^ilMe),  for  drinking  and  ablutions.  In  dose  contigmty 
lo  tba  atitua,  oltoa  to  tbe  west,  was  the  baptistery,  usually 
octagonal  (Pamuo).  The  church  was  entered  througb  a  long 
narrow  poreh  [lurf^],  beyond  which  penitents,  or  those  undei 
ecclesiastical  censure,  were  forbidden  to  pass.  Tbiee  or  more 
lofty  dootways,  according  to  the  uumbec  of  the  aisles,  set  in 
Daible  cases,  gave  admisdim  (o  tbe  diurch.  The  doora  them- 
—<..-_■  — ^  ^  ^^  wood,  dabonlaljF  carvad  with  aoipiuial 
~  ~  Tonae  similarly 
:    coftaloa,    frequently 

_  .„ (a,  dosed  the  mtian. 

kcepiBf  oat  the  beat  of  sunuoer  and  tbe  cold  of  winter. 

The  interioT  consisted  of  a  long  and  wide  nave,  lometlma 
oocb  as  So  ft,  across,  tennlnattng  lo  a  aemidrcalar  apae.  with  o 
0(  Bometines  (St  Paul^OU  St  Peter's,  St  John  Laleian)  two 
aUta  00  each  side,  separated  by  colonnada  of  marble  piDais 
npportfaig  horiuBtil  enUblatures  (Old  St  Petcr'a,  S.  Maiia 
llaggfoce,  S.  Lonrno)  oraRhes(StPaid'a,S.  Agneae.  S.  Clti 
tfcetWDbadiiaaof$.ApoIllnaraatRavEBna).  Above  tba 
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tba  denatoiT  mS  n»e  to  a  giaat  bd^,  l^amd  in  Us  upper  pan 
by  a  nnge  of  plain  Kamd-beaded  windowa.  The  space  bemeen 
tba  windows  and  tbc  colonnade  (tbe  later  tiifoiium-^iaoa}  was 

"y  decorated  with  a  serita  of  mosaic  plclona  in  panels.    Tie 

lades  somrtimea  extended  quita  10  the  end  of  tbe  diiircb 
(the  Ravenna  buUicas},  aometlma  c«ased  soma  tittle  distance 
from  tbe  end,  thus  admitting  tba  formation  of  a  transverse  aisla 
or  tiaosept  (Si  Paul's,  Old  St  Peter's,  Sc  John  Latenm).  WJjen 
this  transept  occurred  it  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  wide  arch, 
tbe  face  and  uiht  of  whidi  were  licfaly  decorated  with  mosaics. 
Liu  crown  of  the  aidi  we  aften  God  a  bust  of  Christ  or  the 
holy  Lamb  lying  upon  the  altar,  and,  on  dtber  side,  the  evangel- 
ymbols,  the  seven  randicstidis  and  the  twen^-four  elders, 
ler  arch  spanned  the  semicirmlar  apse,  in  which  the  church 
I  tenninated.  From  Caiolingbn  times  this  was  designated 
ch  ej  triumph,  because  a  doss  was  suqiended  Iron  iL 
t  CDncb  or  9«ni-dome  that  covered  the  apse  was  alway* 
covered  with  Douicpicturea,  usually  paintbigB  of  our  Lord,  either 
seated  or  standhig,  with  St  Petn  and  St  Paul,  and  otbcr  ivwUca 
and  saints,  on  el  therbaod.  The  beams  of  tbe  toofweic  sometimes 
concealed  by  a  flat  ceiling,  richly  carved  and  gQt.  Tbe  altar, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  tbe  apse  on  a  raised  platform 
reached  by  flights  of  steps,  was  lendeted  conspicuous  by  a  hifty 
canopy  suppurted  by  marble  iriUan  (ciicrnaa.  itMudaae) ,  (ram 
which  depended  curtains  of  the  ticbest  materiala.  Beneath  the 
altv  was  the  fsn/cuu,  a  subttnanean  cbapet,  containing  tbe 
body  of  tbe  patron  saint,  and  leL'ts  of  otbei  holy  penona.  Tliia 
was  ai^roached  by  deauoding  fllghta  of.steps  him  the  nave  or 
aisles.  Tbe'cm/eiiu  in  some  cases  reproduced  tbe  oiigiul  place 
of  iniennent  of  the  patron  sajat,  aitber  bi  Bi>taoimlKbapel  or  in 
an  ordinary  grave,  and  thus  formed  tbe  aaocd  nudens  round 


Canterbury.  TV  hUnp  or  ofiitiating  pieat^CT  ad 
bis  scat  fai  theontR  ol  tbaaemlcirela  of  tlwapaa  to  Unaltar,  and 
celebnted  tbe  Eudmist  with  bis  face  to  tbe'congtegation  below. 
At  tbe  foot  of  the  altar  atepa  a  raised  plalloim,  occutq4Bg  tbe 
upper  portmn  ti  the  nave,  formed  a  cboii  lot  tbe  siogars,  rqidda 
and  oliier  fnfeiior  dusy.  TUs  oblong  space  was  stpatated  fioai 
tbe  aisles  and  from  tbe  aKatern  poitioo  of  the  nave  by  low  matUe 
walls  or  milinBa  (camalli).  From  these  walls  projected  mateMU 
or  nilpitswltbdakfl,Btsoof  marble,  ascended  by  steps, 

ll»  exterior  of  tbe  >"■■'■"■  was  usually  oI  an  eitreme  plain- 
ness. Tbe  vast  hcidc  walls  were  unrdicved  by  oinament,  mve 
occasionally  by  aicading  as  at  S.  Apoltinare  in  Claase,  Ravenna, 
and  hod  no  oonqwniating  grace  of  outline  or  beauty  of  proportion. 
Am  axceptjon  was  madelocthcentrance  front .  wh  i  ch  was  sometimes 
cmwied  with  piaica  of  marble  mosaics 
IMai's.S.Lottnn).  But  in  Sfriu  of  an 


FIti.  ».~S.  ApoUinan  ia  Oaise.  Ravenoa. 
effect  of  a  tallica  most  alwayi  bave  been  heavy  and  unattractive, 
lasac  at  Ravnuia  (flg.  8)  affotde  a  typinl 
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cxupk.  TtecunpuIfeiiKlMcradiBtioiL  mtUn.  *put  (lom 
tbe  biiutJfal  monk  deeontioD,  *  fiiwcficct  vu  produced  by  the 
Ktb  <A  triumph  uui  Uk  *pk,  wbfdi  tenniuicd  tbe  nave  sod 
dontiiuted  the  wbde  vwM  ipKe  d  Ibe  Inleinr. 

To  pu*  from  geuenl  daaltMlon  to  Individiul  chuicbe),  Ibe 
Ent  iriace  moit  be  given,  u  tbe  eaifiest  and  grudetl  Tumpla 
of  the  type,  to  (he  world-famoiis  Roman  basilica:;  tboK  of  Si 
Peter,  St  Paul  and  St  John  Latenn,  "  unnnin  trbts  ci  urbli 
adiiiaruMiiulcrclcafiit."  It  []  true  that  Do  one  ol  tbcK  tilstg 
id  it(  orl^nal  form.  Old  St  Peter's  having  Ijeen  entirely  removed 
In  tbe  ittb  century  to  make  room  for  Iti  magnificent  successor; 
and  both  St  Paul's  tod  St  John  Laierao  having  been  greatly 


4d  5«  Pni'i,  Rome. 

iDJuied  by  fire,  and  the  last  named  being  lo  completely  model 
ind  ai  lo  have  l«t  all  iuteRst.  Of  the  tm  foraicr,  faovrv 
■e  puBHB  diavinga  and  Edans  and  m' 


]  church  ni  entered  through 
>ii  ft.  by  jjs  ft.,  with  s 
foiuLLain  in  the  centre, — the 
atrium  being  preceded  by  a 
poreh  moutited  by  a  nc^le 
Bight  of  steps.  Tbedinrcb 
ns  3i>  ft.  Hide  by  jSo  fL 
long;  the  nave.  So  It.  in 
width,  was  six  steps  lower 
than  the  side  aisles,  of  which 
there  were  two  on  each  side. 
Tbe  four  dindJDg  colon- 
nades were  each  of  twenty- 
two    Corinthian    columns. 


onlal  e 


bon  arches,  with  a  second 
derestoiy.  The  main  clere- 
Btoiy  walls  were  divided  into 
two  n*s  of  square  panels 

windows  above.    The  tran- 

,_.  _-.     id-Pliii(if  iheoi^iiial  sept  projected  beyond  the 

BCiiliea  of  St  Petei'.  at  Rome.       body  of  tbe  choreb,-!  very 

J:  CW^  i.  BiSI^'."^™*  In  ««•  ^  remarkably  smaU 
i.  NarthcL  centre  of  tbe  apse  dimcDsions,  wts  screened  ofl 
a.  Nave.       t,  Sachny.  by  a  double  row  ol  twelve 

/./.Ablca.  J,  Tomb  of  Hoooriui  wreatbodcolumnsolParian 
fiBsna.  ■.Church  of  Si  Andrew.  i„rtile.  The  pontifical  chair 
ma  placed  In  the  centre  of  the  curve  of  tbe  apse,  on  a  ptelform 
tnisad  sereial  steps  abave  the  pmbyteiy.  To  lb*  tight  and  left 
tbttsMa«(  ttocaidiaalsloUinrad  tbehaeoi  tke  ^M.   At  the 


centre  nf  the  diotd  si  _      .._. 

restini  on  four  jriltsrs  of  porphyry.    Beneath  ibe  al._.  __ 

ch^,  the  centre  of  tbe  devotion  ol'so  li"iic^ 


A  ahtr  beneith  ■  dborfu^ 


Fio.  II.— Scctwul  viewol  thei^  BasDlcaof  St  Penr,  befote 
its  deatnictian  iq  the  Itth  antury. 

portion  of  the  Chriatisii  world,  believed  to  coDUia  Ihe  nmalni 
of  St  Peter ;  a  vaulted  crypt  ran  round  the  lounduioo  wall  of 
tbe  apu  in  which  many  of  the  popss  were  buried.  The  n>q( 
showed  its  naked  beams  and  rafters. 

The  basilica  oI  St  Paul  without  the  waits,  dedicated  in  iui>, 
rtbaqt   3B8-413.  I        ■     ■    ■ 
sadly  ocglcclcd  s 
tiaatially  unaliEted,  tdl  the  disas- 
trous Ere  of  1S13,  which  reduci  "  " 


("ga-ii 


.    Its 


Identical  with  those  (^ 
St  Peter's. 

Tie  only  parts  of  the  modemlied 
five-aisled  basilica  of  St  John 
Latecan  (of  which  we  have  a  plan 
In  its  original  stale,  Agincourt,  pL 
lniii.  No.  >i)  which  retain  any 
interesl,  ore  the  double-vaulted 
aisle  which  tuns  round  the  apse,  a 
most  unusual  artangemeq;,  and 
the  baptisLery.  The  latter  is  an 
octagonal  buildina  standing  some 
little  distant 


by  a 


Its  n 


ither,  encircling  the  bap- 
tismal basin  sunk  below  the  flooc. 

Of  the  three-aisled  luuilicas  the    FiC.    ti.— douod.PUn  gf 
best  eiamplc  is  the  Libeiiso  or  S.    St  Paul's.  Rome,  befm  its 
MariaMsgginKdedicatedjSs.aDd    destruction  by  fire, 
reconstructed «"  «J>-  Iislntenial      ?-H"™*-         '■SlSIl' 
length  to  the  chord  of  the  apse  is     J  "sSidslea.  J.  aST 
ISO  ft  by  100  ft.  In  breadth.   The     •'■^="~—  J'^t— 
Ionic  pHltus  ol  grey  graniie,  uniform  In  style,  twcaty  on  each 
side,  form  1  colonnade  of  great  dignity  and  beauty,  unfor- 
tunately broken  towards  the  east  by  intrmive  arches  opening 
into  chapels.    The  clerestory,  though  modem.  Is  excellent  la 


Fis.  IJ.—Sectlon  ot  tbe  Gainiea  o(  St  Paul,  R> 
ilylc  and  amngement.  Corinthian  pilaslns  divide  tbe  win 
dows,  benHth  whicb  are  very  remaikable  moitk  picture  ■ 
•ubjecu  from  Old  TisUBMal  lustory,  gaoally  niwwiid  ti 


BASILICA 


+rs 


t*  ol  SillUl  III.,  43>-440.  IV  lux  of 
iIh  ueb  of  triuBiph  pntmlt  nlw  >  icriD  o(  dickuci  illuttrtlive 
of  Ihc  intiBcy  of  our  Loid,  o[  great  value  id  the  history  of  ut. 
The  V«lio(IUct4aU,KCaiigltuct«l  by  Fuchsl  I.  in  81S. 

AnodiH  it  of  (pedal  inlerat  •»  iu  inleiiot,  dating  from  shout 
*.D.  4^0,  bu  ptwned  more  of  the  pcitnitivo  upett  thin  my 
other.  Its  cirved  wooden  doors  of  euly  Christian  date  are  1^ 
unique  nlue,  and  in  the  ipandrils  oF  its  inner  ariadcs,  upbonie 
by  ii^endid  an  tiqueCorinihlan  columns, are  some  good  ipedmeni 
ol  tfiit  talile  or  mosaic  of  cut  marble.  The  ancient  rool  ■>  an 
open  one.  The  basilicas  o(  S,  Lorenio  laod  le  Mun  and  S. 
Agneae  deaetve  particular  notice,  as  exhibiting  gaUcriea  corres- 
ponding to  thoM  of  the  dvil  basilicai  and  to  tlie  later  tiifoiium, 
carried  above  tha  aiska  and  ntumcd  acrosa  the  entrance  end. 
It  is  doubtful,  honevcr,  whether  these  gaaeiica  are  part  of  the 
origina]  ichemea.  Hie  architectural  hiataiy  ol  S.  Lorenzo's  ia 
curious.  When  originally  constructed  in  a.d.  43a,  it  consisted 
of  a  short  nave  of  sis  baya,  with  an  internal  nanhcx  the  »holfl 
hei^t  of  the  buQding.  In  Ihc  13th  century  Honorius  lit.  dis- 
OTlentaled  the  church  'by  puUing  down  (he  apse  and  erecting 
A  nave  of  rwelve  bays  on  Its  site  and  beyond  it,  thus  converting 
the  ortflnal  nave  into  a  aquare^endcd  choir,  the  level  Ijcing  much 
raised,  and  the  magnifkent  Corinthian  columns  half  buried.  As 
aeonsHiuenceaf  thechurch  being  thus  shifted  completely  round, 
the  face  of  (be  arch  of  triumph,  turned  away  trom  the  present 
entrance,  but  toward!  the  original  one,  is  invested  with  the  usual 
mosaics  (Agincourt,  pi.  iiviii.  Nos.  >g,3D,  31).  The  basilica  ol 
S.  Agneae,  ol  which  wc  give  a  section  (Eg.  14),  is  a  small  bnl 


ot  auTpasscd 


la  altcR 
Though  inferior  in  aicc,  and  later  in  date 
baailicaa  already  mentioned,  that  of  S.  Clemen 
iDhttenat  byanyoneof  them.  Thiiisdueloi 
Hi  wiglnal  hlual  arrangrmrnu  and  cfaurch-Gttingi  more  per- 
fectly Iku  any  olber.  These  fittings  have  been  timoved  horn 
the  eaitier  church,  lying  below  the  eiisting  building,  which  at 
fome  unknown  date  and  lor  some  unrecorded  reason  was 
abandoned  and  filled  op  with  esrth,  white  a  new  building  was 
Cftcled  upon  it  *1  a  (ouadation.  The  most  probable  account  is 
that  tlie  earlier  churdi  was  so  completely  Overwhelmed  in  the 
ruin  ol  the  city  in  1084,  when  Robert  Cuiscard  burnt  all  the 
public  buildiags  (rum  the  Laleran  to  the  Capilol,  that  it  iras 
found  jdmplcT  and  more  convenient  to  buQd  a  new  edifice  at  a 
higbei  kwl  than  lo  repair  the  old  one.  The  annexed  plan 
(fig.  ij)  and  view  (fig.  tt)  ihow  the  pecuIiaritF«  of  the  existing 
building,  The  church  ii  preceded  by  an  d/ritiM.  the  only  pcrfed 
example  remaining  in  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  which  Is  the  ran- 
Ikarui  or  fountain  for  ablutions.  The  atrium  is  entered  by  a 
portico  made  up  of  eariier  fragmenll  very  carelessly  put  together. 
The  (i^iuca storm,  which  ocdnpies  about  one-third  of  the  nave, 
isenckwd  by  a  low^  ^ble  screen,  about  3  It,  higb,  a  work  of 
Ihc  Qth  century,  preterved  from  the  old  church  but  newly 
arranged.  The  white  tnirble  slabs  are  covered  with  patterns 
in  low  relief,  and  are  4lecorated  with  ribbons  of  glass  mosaic  of 
the  13th  century.  These  icreen-walls  stand  quite  free  of  the 
idllaTB,  leaving  a  passage  beiween.  On  the  Htual  north  stands 
the  goipel-ambo,  of  octagonal  lorm,  with  a  double  (light  of  steps 
weWwards  and  eatlwardt.    To  the  west  ol  it  stands  tbc  great 


Pascha)  caodkatltk,  with  a  iplnJ  ihaft,  decorated  m'th  moaak. 
Oppoaile,  to  the  south,  is  the  episile-ambo;  iquare  in  plan,  with 
two  marble  reading-deski  lacing  cast  and  west,  for  the  reading 
of  the  epistle  and  the  gradual  respectively.  The  sanctuary  Is 
raised  two  steps  above  the  dnAi,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
another  portion  of  the  same  niatble  screen.  The  altar  staiida 
beneath  a  lolly  ciCeriimi,  supported  by  marble  columns,  with  ■ 


Fic.  TJ. — Plan  oT  Basilica 
r,  Poreh.  s.  Aisle  (< 

I,  Atrium.  £  Cboni 

I,  Nave.  7,  - 

|,  Aisle  lor  men.        i. 


canopy  on  smaller  shafts  above.  It  retaina  the  rods  and  rings 
For  the  curtains  to  run  on.  Behind  the  altar,  in  the  centre  of  Ihc 
curved  line  ot  the  apse,  Is  ■  marble  qiiscapal  throne,  bearing 
the  monogram  of  Anajlssius  who  was  titular  cardinal  of  this 
church  in  iioS,  The  conch  ol  the  apse  is  inlaid  with  mosaics  of 
quite  the  end  a[  the  I3lh  century.  The  subterranean  church, 
disinterred  by  the  leal  a(  Father  Mullooly,  the  prior  of  the 
adjacent  Irish  Dominican  convent,  is  suiqwrted  by  columns  of 
very  rich  marble  of  various  Itinds.  The  aisle  walls,  as  well  as 
those  oF  the  nuthei,  are  covered  with  Fresco-paintings  of  variuus 
dales  From  the  7th  to  the  1  ith  century,  in  a  manrellous  sUte  ol 
preservation.  (See  SI  Oownt,  Ptfi  and  Uarlyr,  and  ka  BasUica 
in  Kami,  by  Joseph  Mullooly,  O.P„  Rome,  1873.) 

The  fullest  lists  of  early  Christiao  basilicas  outside  Kome.are 
0vcn  in  Kraus's  RtaUncyUopUdU  dcr  dirislluitn  Alltrliawiir, 
Freiburg  1.  B.,  i&Si,  art.  "  Basilica,"  and  more  recently  in 
Ledercq's  Uanuel  d'mkMcpi  cirHinni,  Paris  1907,  vol.  I. 


App.  i. 


Chity  a  few  characteristic  specim 
be  noticed.  In  Italy,  apart  fro 
basilican  churches  are  the  two 
Ravenna.  They  are  ot  amaller  d 
but  the  design  and  prnporliona 


des  Principaui 
:ns  in  diSercnt  r 


bishop  UtsuB, 


dedicated  to  S,  ApcJlinare  at 
imensiona  than  Ihoae  of  Rome, 
are  belter.  ,The  cathedral  of 
touble  aisles,  erected  by  Arch- 
a.D.  400  (Agincourl,  pL  iiJU.  No.  11),  was  un- 
itroycd  on  the  erection  of  the  present  tasteless 
building.  Of  the  two  basilicas  oF  S.  Apollinare,  the  eariier, 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  originally  an  Arian  chureh  erected  by 
Theodoric,  AiiS'S,  measuring  315  fu  in  length  by  115  ft.  in 
taeadlh,  has  a  navt  ji  ft.  wide,  separated  from  the  single  aides 
by  cotonnadea  of  twenty-two  pillara,  supporting  arches,  a  suuUl 


Fic  16.— Inreiior  of  S.  Clementt  in  Robc. 
prismatic  block  bearing  a  iculptuttd  cross  intemnfng  with 
very  happy  eflctt  betneen  the  capital  and  the  arch.  Below  the 
windows  a  continuous  band  d[  saintly  figures,  male  on  one  side 
and  female  on  (he  olber.advancing  in  stately  procession  towards 
Our  Lord  and  the  Virgili  Mother  respectively,  affords  one  of  the 
mast  beautiful  eiamphs  of  mosaic  omamentalioa  to  be  found 


♦7« 


In  uiy  cburdi  (fig.  17).   The  dolgn  of  Ibt  Mmwlut  liter  ind 
inuller  c±u[cb  ol  S,  ApoUiiurc  in  Claise,  tJ>.  J3S-549,  miuui- 
ing  216  fl.  by  104  ft.,  ia  v>  similAT  Ltut  ibey  must  h*ve  ] 
ccededfiom  tbcumeucbilecl  (Agiacouil,  pi.  luiii.  No.  35). 
Tbe  tMliulrBl  00  the  islsiid  ol  Torcello  omt  Venice,  origin 
biulC  in  the  Tlh  UDtuiy,  but  lugely  icpured  c.  a.o.  11 

desecvei  apecial  ittention  fron  ibe 
fact  that  it  preaervca,  in  1 


Pio.  17.— ArdinrfS.  Ajml 


-fcl«'the™n 
inUie'B|iBe  (fig.  18).  Tbt 
thrvne  nccapies  lh«  cenlrl  01  tn 
approached  by  ■  Keep  flight  o[ 
Six  rovi  of  atone  beacb«  fo 
pteibyten,  -rising  one  al»vc  u 
Uke  the  MiU  In  a  ihulie,  1 
the  curve  on  dlher  tide — the 

rude.  Tbt  alui  itindi  on  a  pL 
tonni  the  sanctuary  ii  dividBl  froi 
a  screen  of  sii  pilii 


have  nisUine 


«  Utile  alteralioi 


!  only  7 


The 


width. 


baptistery,  square  wilhdut,  octagonal  within,  lo  the  wtsi  of  it. 
Nine  pillara  divide  each  aisle  fium  the  nave,  some  of  ihtm 
borrowed  from  earlier  buildings.  The  capitals  arc  Byzantine. 
The  choir  occupies  the  three  easternmost  bays.  The  apse,  as  at 
Torcello,  retains  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  bench  for  the 
pteshyleis  apparently  unaltered.  The  mosaics  are  singularly 
gorgeous,  and  the  apse  walls,  as  at  Torcello,  are  inlaid  with  rich 
narhle  and  mothcr-ol-peaii.  The  dimensions  are  small— iii  II. 
by  31  (t.  (See  Kunildakmale  itt  Islareichiscim  KaiitTrtiiks, 
by  Dt  G.  Heider  and  others,)  i 

In  the  Eastern  church,  though  the  erection  of  St  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  introduced  a  new  type  which  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  old  one,  the  basilican  form,  or  as  it  was  then 
lertned  drimkai,  from  its  shape  being  that  of  a  race-couise 
(dremm),  was  originally  as  much  the  rule  aa  in  the  West.  The 
eaiUcst  church  of  which  we  have  any  dear  sccounl.  that  of 


and  had  an  atiiim  in  fnat.  That  erected  b' 
Jerusalem,  on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ]]},  fotlovwl  the 
lame  plan  (Euacb.,  Vil.  CmJ,  ill.  c,  iq),  as  did  the  original 
churcha  ol  St  Sophia  and  of  the  A|>oaila  at  Couu  ' 
Both  these  buildings  have  enttrely  pasaed  away,  bai  wi 
excellent  eiample  of  an  oriental  basilica  of  ti 
"  the  Nativity  at  B. 


19. — Ground-Plan  of  Cathedral  of  Parenio,  Istria. 

d  atrium,  it.  Chorus  cantivum.    k,  BeUiy. 

I.  <,  Altar.  _  <,  ChapttofScAnbew. 


byjustinianinthe6thceiituiy(fig.»).  Here  we  find  an  oblong 
atrium,  a  vestibule  or  nailhet,  double  aisles  vith  Coiinthiaa 
columns,  and  a  transept,  each  end  of  which  termioates  in  an 
apse,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  usual  position.  Beneath  the 
centre  of  the  transept  is  the  suhierranean  church  ol  the  Nativity 
(Vogtlf,  La  £tlisei  it  la  Tart  SainU,  p.  46}. 

'  lople  preserved  till  recently  a  boiilican  church  ol  tba 


Sthce 


St  John  ■ 


«,46i,nc 


Uhada 


ided  by  columns  supporting  a  horiiontal 
entablature,  wilb  attolher  order  supporting  arches  forming  a 
gallery  above.    There  was  the  usual  apaldal  terrainatlon.    The 
chief  difference  betweeo  the  Eastern  and  Roman  baaUicas  la 
in  the  galletiet.    This  featuie  b  very  lare  in  the  West,  a»d  only 
occun  in  sontc  few  eiamplcs,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  questioned 
at  Rome  but  never  at  Ravenna.    It  is,  on  the  other  h*nd,  a 
chanctedstic  feature  of  Eastern  chuiehes,  the  galleries  being 
intended  for  WDBicn,  for  whom  privacy  was  more  studied  than  in 
the  West  (Saltenberg,,4Ji<vMi(.  BaaJaiinuk  »m  ContUintiiiapU). 
Other  basilican  churches  in  tbe  East  which  deserve  notice 
are  those  of  the  monastery  of  St  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai  buill 
by  Justinian,  that  of  Dana  between  Antioch  and  Bir  of  the  same 
date,  St  Philip  at  Athens,  Boxa  in  Arabia.  Xsnthui  in  Lycia, 
and  the  very  noble  church  of  St  Demetrius  at  Tbeasalonica. 
Views  and  descriptions  of  most  of  these  may  be  found  in  Teiier 
and  PuUaa's  Bytanlitit  ATciilaliat.  Couchaud's  Ckoix  i'l^tt 
bycanliiui,  and  the  works  of  the  count  de  VogUi.   In  the  Romaa 
province  of  North  Africa  there  are 
abundant  remains  of  early  Christian 
churches,  and  S.  Gsell.  La  Uonunuxli 
aHlijtia  de  fAltlrie,  has  noticed  luore 
than  130  enunpIiTS.  Basilicas  of  siriuly 
early  Chrisli      ■ 


with  in  Frar 


lough  very  plain 

date  from  Carollngian  times,  while 
Ceimany  can  show  at  Micbelsiadt  in 
the  Odenwald  an  unaltered  basilica  ol 
tbe  time  of  Cbaries  the  Great.  Tbt 
fine-columned  basilica  of  St  Mauritius, 
near  Hildcsbeim.  dates  from  tlie  11th 
century,  tuid  the  basiUcan  fori 


It  Mun 


1  the  s 


Fic.j. 


England    can    show    more    early  o(,"|^"j^,^"„(i^_  Belhie- 
Ihristian  survivals  than  France  or  hem.  1,  Kanhcxj  g.nave; 
lermany.     In  the  course  of  the  ei-  3,  i.  al^ei 
avslion  ol  the  Roman  city  of  Sil- 

hester,  Iheie  was  brought  to  tight  in  iftgi  the  remain*  of  k 
mall  early  Christian  basilica  dating  from  the  4lh  century  oi 
rhlch  Bg.  II  gives  the  plan  (.Arclmtiileti',  vol.  Uu.),    ll  will  b* 


Botod  dwl  tk  i^M  k  iuktd  by  two  duntei,  o(  ^e  muan<i 

•wtiKia,  oit  aS  from  ibe  rot  of  tbe  chnck,  aikd  knovii  in 

ccclolutial  UrmlDoliitjr  u  fn- 

I  deriiudrffiuMUM.  ThcMfdnin 

ia  lUly,  uc  BlnioAt  muTaiii 

I  in  Ibe  choTchei  of  Korth  Africa  ud 

I  SyriL    Aiutlier    "^*'™g    Fnjli^li 

hMKjiii-M  of  eftriy  dali]  ii  tlut  of 

Biiiwortb    in    Nortliuqitamhll*, 

pnbibly    erected    by    Suulpbnt, 

■bbot  of  Prteitwcougb,  t.  *^.  680. 


BASILICA 

a.- 


477 


i>  aAcArilMiilri 


ChrMiu  Builicn  of  (biiut  iu  usla  by  quBdnngulu  pten  np- 
tha41bcauiuyu5ilcbeKir.  porting  »rd)e»  lunied  in  Romui 
•*"«*■  „,  bricl,     with    dmtJory    trindowi 

t^-""*-^"'  ibove.  u»]  ■  ibott  duincet  ta^ 
niii°'iia  in  ui  npce,  ontside  whicb,  u  Kt  Si  Feter'i  M  Rome, 
nn  a  diciunicribing  ciypt  entend  by  ttep)  from  the  chuceL 
^t  tbe  wot  end  wu  t  iquut  pottb.  the  wiUi  of  vhicb  wen 
curied  op  Ilia  m  the  fotm  of  ■  tomr, 

Tbc  6rtt  cfaiuch  built  bi  EnglJAd  under  Romin  InSnence  mi 
Ibc  original  Suoo  catbedrmi  of  Cuteibnry.  From  Ihe  innned 
fround-plan  (6c-  33),  ai  coDjectimlly  rotortd  from  Eadmor^ 
desciiplion,  we  tee  that  it  wu  ta  tilled  buIEca,  wilb  in  apv 
«  Btiier  end,  atnUining  iltui  iluding  on  niied  pUtformt 
■pfHoactaed  by  itepi.  Beneath  Ibc  eaitem  fditfenn  ma  ■  CTJipt, 
or  tBuftait,  isntaiBing  rcUo,  "  fibticaud  In  Ibe  UktMn  of  the 
fmfeirioiiary  of  SI  Peler  at  Ran»  "  (Eadmer).  Tbc  westen 
■pee,  dedicated  10  tbe  BlcMcd  Vlisb,  coDtiiMd  Um  Uihop't 
tbfone.  From  Ibii  and  otbn  indcMloB*  WilBi  tUaki  thai  thit 


VoiSt.  AKh  a  la  Tim  Si 
Coudnud.  Cbu  tUita  ti 
ttHtliOi  JwOMt  to  .4  Im Jiia^ii !  HahiiytT,  I 

?iinUiibit/M    bkrMnu 
IE.  V^;  C.  B,  B.) 
BUIUCA.  ■  code  of  law,  <lnwn  np  in  Ihe  Greek  language, 
with  a  view  to  pulling  an  end  lo  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
tfuoBghout  tlie  Eait  Roman  aofin  la  the  9lh  century  ai  to  tbe 
-lulboiiied  lonrces  of  law.    ITiii  unctttxlnty  had  been  brought 
iboul  by  the  conBirting  oplnioni  of  the  jiuiila  of  tbe  6th  century 
la  Id  the  proper  Inler^ctatioo  to  be  given  to  Ibc  le|iilalioo  of 
he  enqKror  Jiulinlan,  from  which  had  reeled  a  syslem  of 
teaching  whidi  had  dqirfvcd  that  legislation  of  all  aulhorily, 
'  the  In^icrial  Judget  at  last  were  at  a  loss  to  know  by  wbal 
I  of  law  tbey  ««n  to  regulate  their  dcdsiona.  An  endcavoiiT 
been  made  liy  die  enpemr  Leo  tbe  tseuiian  to  remedy  thi* 
evO,  bvl  fail  attempted  idotm  of  the  bw  bad  been  rather  calcu- 
lated to  biocue  ttt  uncetlaiatyi  and  il  was  reserved  (or  Basil 
Ihe  Haoedoniau  lo  ibow  himself  worthy  of  iIk  throne,  which  he 
had  unuped,  by  purffying  the  adoiiniitrati«i  of  justice  and  once 
reduoDg  the  law  into  aa  icIeUigiblF  code.  Then  bas  been 
derahle  controversy  as  to  the  part  which  tbe  emperor  Baul 
in  framing  tbe  new  code.    There  is,  however,  no  doubt  thai 
be  abrogated  in  a  formal  manner  the  andent  laws,  which  had 

be,  that  he  caused  a  revisjon  lo  be  made  of  the  ancient  laws 
which  were  to  continue  In  force,  and  divided  them  into  forty 
books,  and  that  thli  code  of  laws  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
"" — ^  --*  "lo  silly  books  by  his  sod  Leo  the  Philosopher.   A 

"de  by 

if  Leo, 


PM.  ai.— Gnaad-Plai 


xy 


A.  High  at — 

B.  Akar  of  our  L«d. 

C.  CSleps  10 crypt. 

^(  Chorus  canloram. 


sn  of  Ihe  orMul 
uiatond^W 


Cubadral  at  Camnfniry, 


U. 


wu  the  origlaal  altar  end.  Ine  eastern  apse  beuig  a  nbseqnent 
additional  Archbishop  Odo,  i.  ojo,  Ihe  chunii  having  been  thus 
.  tamed  from  west  lo  east,  as  at  Ihe  dready-desciibed  basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  at  Rome.  The  cboir,  aa  at  S.  GeDtcDle's,  oc  '  ' 
the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  and  like  11  was  probably  en 
by  breast-h^  partilions.  There  were  attached  porches 
north  and  south  of  tbe  nave.  The  main  entrance  of  the  church 
•at  through  that  to  the  aouth.  At  this  suMim.  according  t 
Eadmer,  "  bH  disputes  from  the  whole  kingdom,  which  coidd  nc 
legally  be  referred  to  Ihe  khig**  conri,  or  to  tlw  bundredi  an 
couDtlea,  received  judgment."  The  northem  porch  contained 
■dual  for  the  younger  detjy. 

Atmiounia<— Vilnniiia,  Dt  ArtUUOm,  *.  i,  *l  3, 9:  Kuclm 
TU  Xamm  Ftn-m  (i»oG}i  Mau,  Ptrnttii:  «i  Life  ati  Art:  t 
Laj«e,  Rata  tmd  Ballt;  Caobu,  EdifiMit  ii  Koiu . 
yS^  Mimi -*■*-■ •■-!-—■ 


Sladt%t 


A»uiiiKi»pf,BitaikmiaelinmK*niiimi:aamtta.  m  initlatliic  the  legal  refn 
:  Ueuier,  C&  da  Vrs^rit.  ftc.  to  BtXa;  Leta-  «««•  Ihename^  the  t 
BAiiui  it  Kami  nutoiH!  Voa  OuaM.  AUdHntkti  Bam-  I  fhtlXHt,  flom  wUdi  nl 


ud'INdtoa,  BjiagiUhH 
tu;  Sjrii  CnUrali,  Ant 


a  code  is  stated  to  bave  1 


lenitns, 


but  thia  atatefflent  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  Theodorua 
BahaooD,  a  very  learned  (aitonist  of  the  t  >th  cenlury,  who,  in 
hia  preface  lo  tbe  JVMScanim  ol  PattiatchPboliug,  dteapasaagea 
(com  tbe  Basilica  which  differ  from  the  ten  of  the  o>de  as  revised 
by  llie  emperor  Leo.  The  weight  of  authority,  however,  is 
agalosl  any  furlhs  revision  of  the  code  having  been  made  after 
the  formal  revi^n  which  it  underwent  In  the  reign  of  Ihe 
emperor  Leo,  who  appointed  a  commission  of  Jurists  under  Ihe 
presidency  of  Sympathius,  the  captain  of  ttie  body-guard,  to 
revBC  Iho  woHi  of  hit  lather,  to  which  he  makes  allusion  In  the 
first  of  his  Ntndiai.  This  latter  condusion  is  the  more  probable 
from  the  dreunitaiice,  that  Che  leit  of  the  code,  aa  revised  by 
the  empenr  Leo,  agree*  with  tbe  dtalions  from  tbe  fiasiticB 
whicb  occur  In  tbe  works  of  Midiael  Psellus  and  Midiad  Atla- 
liatti,  both  of  then  higb  dignitaries  of  the  court  of  Constanti' 
nople,  who  lived  a  cenlury  before  BaiiamoB,  and  vbo  ate  silent 
sa  to  any  aeoond  revisitm  of  tJie  code  having  taken  place  In  the 
reign  of  Conilantlne  Porphyrogenitus,  aa  well  as  wilb  olber 
dtalions  from  tbe  Ba^ca.  which  are  found  In  Ihe  writings  of 
Ualhaeua  Blastares  and  Of  Constautine  Hirmeaopulus,  both  of 
wbom  wrote  shortly  after  Balsamon,  and  tbe  latter  of  whom 
was  far  too  learned  a  jurist  and  too  acaual*  a  lawyer  to  dte  any 
but  the  offidal  teit  of  the  code. 

Anthora  an  not  agreed  aa  lo  the  origin  of  the  term  BaalJca. 
by  which  Ibc  code  of  the  empenr  Leo  is  now  distinguisbed. 
The  code  Itself  appean  to  have  been  originally  entitled  Tie 
FtvitiffH  0/  Uk  Xwcteitf  Lam  (A  AnuABapaa  rUm  roXu^ 
■^v);  next  there  came  Into  nse  the  title  4  {p^aniMfta, 
derived  from  tbe  division  of  the  work  Into  siity  books;  and 
finally,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  roth  century,  the  code 
came  to  be  designated  h  fiamktitbs,  or  rk  paaiinii,  being 
diiptical  forms  of  i  gmnXixii  ftfioi  and  ri  ^unjuci  riiifo, 
nanKly  the  Imperial  Law  or  the  Imperial  Constitutions.  This 
explanation  of  tbe  terra  "  BaiDica  "  is  more  probable  than  the 
dAivation  of  H  from  the  name  of  the  father  oF  the  empeni  Leo, 
inaamnch  aa  the  Byzantine  jurigts  of  the  nth  and  iithcentttriea 
Ignored  altogetber  the  part  which  the  emperor  BasH  had  taken 
in  blittatblg  the  legal  refSrras,  wfalcfa  were  completed  by  Us  son; 

"'     father  of  the  emperor  Leo  was  written 

ibslanlive,  according  lo  Ihe  genius  of 
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the  indent  deck  Uegiusc.  tbe  adjective  PwnXutt  coitid 


eminent  juriattj  of  vhich  e  very  full  ecooant  will  be  lound  in  the 
HiiUirt  dK  imi  byaaulm,  bv  tbe  Advixate  MoKieiiil,  publiabcd  id 
P»i>  in  1S46. 

BJUILICATA,  a  leiritoiul  diviiion  of  luly,  now  known  u 
tbe  province  of  Fotenza,  which  foimed  n  pejt  of  tbe  indent 
Lucuija  iq.z.).  It  la  boiuidcd  N,  hir  the  province  of  FoggU, 
N.E.  hy  tboK  of  Bail  and  Lecce,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tinnto  (for  i 
(UstaDce  of  14  m.)>  S.  by  ilie  pruvioce  of  CoBeDza,  and  W.  t^  the 
UcdiliinDeaD(fot  a  diiUnce  of  i am.  only),  and  by  Ibc  provinos 
at  Saleino  and  AtcUuid,  It  hu  is  ai»  of  ill*%  tq.  m. 
The  pnvioce  k  u  a  vbole  mountainoua,  tbe  bighst  point  being 
the  Monlc  FoUino  (7ji5ft.)  on  the  boundary  of  Ibe  province  of 
CoBcua,  while  the  Monta  Vultuie,  at  the  N.W.  eitieniity,  Ii  u 
eitioel  volcano  (4^65  (I.).  It  i>  mveiaed  by  five  riven,  the 
Sladaoo,  Buento,  Cavooe  or  Salandrrlia,  A(ri  and  Slnni.  Tbe 
longeat,  the  Biadono,  i>  104  in,  b  length;  all  nin  S.E.  or  K  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tuanu.  The  province  ii  tiivened  ficm  W.  to  K  by 
the  railway  liom  Naples  10  Taiaato  and  Biindisi.  which  paiaa 
through  Fotentf  and  Tea<iiea  at  Metaponio  the  line  along  tbe  £, 
coaat  Irom  Tatasio  to  Reggio  di  Calabria.  A  btandi  line  nun  N. 

Foggia,  Giola  del  CoUe  and  Avellino  (tbe  lecond  of  tbeie  Una 
runs  through  the  piovince  of  Poloua  as  f ar  aa  Falauo  S.  Gei- 
vasio).  while  a  bianch  S.  fmn  ihe  Naples  and  Taianio  line  at 
Sidgnano  lenmnaUi  at  I^gonegro,  on  tbe  W.  edge  of  the 
pToviiUb  Communkitlona  aie  rader«d  difficult  by  the  nioun- 
lainoua  chaiactec  of  the  interior.  Tbe  mountains  aie  siill  lo 
some  eileot  dothed  with  forutsi  in  places  the  soil  is  fnlile. 
specially  along  tbe  Gulf  of  Taranto,  though  here  malaria  li  the 
cause  of  incffident  cultivation.  Olive-oil  ii  the  molt  important 
product.  Tbe  total  peculation  of  the  province  was  493,705  in 
ifloi.  The  chief  tosn*  ate  Polenta  (pop.  iijoi,  i6,iB6),  Avig- 
hana(i!jij),Malcia<i7,J37),Melfi(i4,649),Rionero in  Vulture 
(■i,So,).Lauiia(io/w)- 


IS  living  at  Alexandria  probably  as  eariy  M  the 
Sou  deoules  ol  the  and  cenluiy.  It  ta  true  that  Etiaeldui,  in 
his  CMraiide,  dates  bia  £nC  appcAianca  Irom  aj>.  i^,  but 
according  to  Emebiua,  Eisl.  Ecd,  Iv.  7  {(  6^,  A^ipps 
Castor,  who  lived  undei  Hadrian  (117-13S),  already  wrote  a 
polemic  against  him,  so  that  his  activity  may  peihap*  be  set  back 
to  a  date  earlier  than  ijR.  Baailido  wrote  an  eugetical  work 
in  twenly-four  books  on  "  bis  "  goapel,  but  which  ihia  was  is  not 
known.  Inadditlon  to  this  thenaracenain  wiiiingiby  hisson 
laidnnis  U^l  rfw^iwl  ivx<in  'KtfTpui  on  the  prophet 
Paichoi  {IhvX^),  'D^i*^  The  surviving  fiasmeals  of  these 
works  are  collected  and  commented  on  in  Hilgenfeld^i  KtOer- 
laMiUi,  907-IiS.  The  most  impoitant  fiagmenl  published  by 
HUganldd  (p.  toii,  pan  of  the  ijth  book  <i  the  Brtiflita,  in 


the  Atla  ArcUai  a  Uamlit  c.  S!i  only  bee*Bie  biMni  la  M 
complete  form  later,  and  was  publtebed  hy  L.  Trnube  in  tbi 
SiauntshiriiM  dtr  Uiaithtna  Aiad.,  phil.  histot.  KL  [igoj), 
PP-  SM-H*  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Ham.  1 14  U  j^)  ^ves  a  skeidi 
of  Baailklts'  iduxd  of  thou^t,  perhaps  derived  Iroei  Justin's 
Sjntaina.  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  acnnni  In  Iba 
Syntagma  ol  Hippolyiua,  which  is  preserved  in  Epifriiatuui, 
II Ei_i „.^  ..  sod  PKuda-TeHullian,  Has. 4. 


ally  diffenat  account,  wi  . 

is  presenled  by  the  so-called  PUlMopiumtna  of  Uippidyliia 
(vii.  10-171 , 1.  14).  Whether  this  last  sccsunt,  or  that  given 
hy  Irenaent  and  in  Ibc  Synlaima  of  HIppolytus,  represents  the 
ori^nsl  (yitein  of  Batjljdes,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  long 
controvert.  {See  Hilgenfeld  p.  305,  note  nj.)  The  most 
recent  o^nion  tends  10  deride  against  the  Fkiiuopkamtiui;  for, 
'  '  >n,  Hippolytos  appears  to  have  used  aa  Ul 
'  a  Gnostic  author  who  has 

to  the  en^dayment  of  older  noutixa,  bis  own  ophiioos  or  those 
of  his  tec^  The  Pkilmopkimttu.  thctelare,  cannot  be  taken 
into  account  b  dcacribing  the  teaching  of  BasiUdai  (see  alio 
H.  Stachehn,  "  Die  gaosllsdxn  QueOai  HIppotyts  "  In  raSs 
laid  Uafaniickinifn,  vl.  y,  and  tbe  srtide  Cnosiicisii).  A 
ctvnparison  of  the  surviving  ingmc&ts  df  Baallides,  ■Kneover, 
with  the  outline  of  his  system  in  Irenaeos-Hippolytus  (2yii- 
latma)  shows  that  the  account  0ven  by  the  Fathers  <d  tha 
Church  is  also  in  tbe  hi^iest  degree  Untmstworthy.    Tlw 


idbyth 


lusl  needs  do,  (hat  tS_  .^ 

BuiUdes  promulgates  as  the  teadiing  of  the  "  barbaii  "  {Acta 
Arckdai  c.  55)  were  in  fact  his  ovm,  Ibe  fragments  prove  hinf  lo 
have  been  a  decided  dualist,  and  his  leaching  an  intecesling 
further  development  of  oriental  (Iranian)  dualinn.  Entirdy 
conaiatenl  with  this  is  the  information  given  by  the  ^cta^roWai 
that  Bsnlidei,  before  he  came  to  Alciandiia,  had  appeared 
publidy  among  tbe  PeTsisns  (/nil  praediaior  apud  Pauu); 
and  the  allu^n  lo  his  having  appealed  10  propheit  with  oriental 
Danes,  Barkabbas  and  Barkoph  (Agrippa  in  Eusebius  fisiL 
Eid.  Iv.  7  i  t)<  So  too  hit  ton  lsid«ii3  explained  tbe  pro- 
phedes  of  a  certain  Farchor  ( -  Barkoph)  and  appealed  to  the 
propb*dea_  of  Cham*  (QemcDs  Aleiandrinus.  Stnmul.  vi.  6 
i  S3)-  Thin  Basnides  assumed  the  eiistenee  ol  two  prindples, 
not  derivable  from  each  other:  Ijght  and  Darkness.  Thse 
bad  existed  for  s  long  time  side  by  side,  without  ktnwkig  any- 
thing of  each  oihet.  but  when  they  perceived  each  other,  the 
Ught  hadonly  lookedand  then  lumcdaway;  but  the  Darkness, 
seiied  with  dealre  for  the  IJght.  had  made  Itself  masler,  not 
indeed  of  the  light  iudf,  but  only  of  lu  reflection  (sfaia, 
cUiir).  Thus  they  had  been  in  a  poailion  10  form  this  worid: 
unde  nee  fierfecium  Aimum  est  in  hue  mundo^  et  quod  at,  vQl4t  til 
exitwim.  This  speculation  is  dearly  a  development  of  that 
which  the  Iranian  cosmolofy  has  to  tell  about  the  battles  be- 
tween Ahura-Mazda  and  Angto-MainyulOrmuid  and  Ahrinian). 
The  Iranian  optimism  has  been  replaced  here  by  a  strong  pestim- 


.    This  jc 
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I  in  Zoroi 


euenllally  a  crtaiion  ol  Ihe  good  God,  but  the  powen  of  iniH 
have  create  it  with  the  aid  of  some  stolen  portions  of  hght. 
This  U  practically  the  transference  of  Iranian  dualism  to  the 

corpiu  Mi'n  Ho/wa  lorrupiibOi  exislii).  The  fundamemal 
dualism  of  Basilldea  Es  confirmed  also  by  one  or  two  other 
passages.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laiarus,  Ba^des 
■aw  the  proof  of  luHiraiit  line  radict  H  lint  loet  ratiu  mftr- 
mtmlns  {Ada  Ardtdai).  According  10  Clemens,  5fri>«,  [v. 
II  i  ii.  lie,  BasOidcs  taught  that  even  those  who  have  not 
sinned  in  set,  even  Jetut  himself,  possess  s  sinful  naiuie.  It  is 
peasiUy  also  In  connexion  with  tbe  dualism  of  his  fuidamcDtaJ 
<  -Nimrod   -   Zoroana,   cf.    pKudoCkmeBI,   fTiwiB.  ix.  y 
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views  that  he  taught  the  transmigration  o!  'souls  (Origen  in 
Ep.  ad  Ram,  Ub.  v.;  0pp.  de  la  Rue  iv.  549;  d.  Qemens, 
M^erpta  ex  Theodoto,  9  28).  Isidorus  set  up  celibacy,  though  in 
a  modified  form,  as  the  id^  of  the  perfect  (Clemens,  S^cm.  iii. 
1(1,  &c).  Clemens  accuses  Basilides  of  a  deification  of  the 
Devil  (^ccAj'ciy  rdr  diAiSoXoy),  and  regards  as  his.  two  dogmas 
that  of  die  Devfl  andlhat  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (Sirom, 
iv.  IS  §  S5:  cf.  V.  zi  9  7s).  It  is  remarkable  too  that  Isidorus 
held  the  existence  of  two  souls  In  man,  a  good  and  a  bad  (Qemens, 
Strom.  IL  30  113);  with  which  may  be  compared  the  teaching 
of  Mani  about  the  two  souls,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
F.  Ch.  Baur  in  excluding/  and  also  the  teaching  of  the  PiOis 
5«^A»a  (translated  by  C.  Schmidt,  p.  X82,  &c.).  According  to 
Clemens  (Strom,  ii.  20  9  x  12),  the  followers  of  Basilides  spoke  of 
mbitariL  mm  rpoa^ipfntniva  r^  Xoyucf  ^"XP  'ftttA  rtpa  ripaxov 
tad  (rirfxwruf  dpx^i'*  that  is  to  say,  here  also  is  assumed  an 
original  confusion  and  intermin^ng.  Epiphanius  too  tells  us 
that  the  teaching  of  BasiUdes  had  its  be^nning  in  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil  {Haer,  xxiv.  6). 

Now,  of  this  sharps-defined  dualism  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  ill 
the  system  described  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is  there- 
fore only  with  caution  that  we  can  use  them  to  supplement  our 
knowledge  of  the  true  BasiHdes.  The  doctrine  described  by  them 
that  from  the  supreme  God  (the  innatus  pater)  had  emanated 
^65  heavens  with  thei^  spirits,  answers  originally  to  the  astrono- 
mical conception  of  the  heavens  with  their  365  daily  aspects 
(Irenaeus  I^  34.  7;  Trecentorum  autem  sexaginta  quinque  cadorum 
locales  positiones  distribuunt  similiter  nt  matkcmalkt).  When, 
therefore,  the  supreme  God  is  called  by  the  name  AfifUBn^  or 
AfipafyiS,  which  contains  the  numerical  value  365  ,  it  is  worthy 
ol  remark  that  the  name  of  the  Persian  god  Mithras  (Mcltfpos) 
also  was  known  in  antiquity  to  contain  this  numerical  value 
(Terome  in  Amos  3 ;  0pp.  VaJlarsi  VI.  i.  357).  Speculations  about 
the  Perso- Hellenistic  Mithras  appear  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gnostic  Abraxas.  Further,  if  the  Pater  innatus  be  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  (from  five  to  seven)  Hypostases  (according  to 
Irena<to  i  24.  3;  NoO$,  Adyas,  ^pimiats,  2o0ia,  A(rva/u$; 
according  to  Clemens,  Strom,  iv.  35  {  164,  Atxcuoo^  and 
Elpiflirj  may  perhaps  be  added),  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Ameshas-spentas  wUch  surround  Ahura-Maxda.  Finally,  in  the 
^tem  of  Basilides,  the  (seven  })  powers  from  whom  this  world 
originates  are  accepted  as  the  lowest  emanations  of  the  supreme 
God.  This  conception  which  is  repeated  in  nearly  every  Gnostic 
system,  of  (seven)  world-creating  angels,  Is  a  specifically  oriental 
speculation.  The  seven  powers  which  create  and  rule  the  world 
are  without  doubt  the  seven  planetaiy  deities  of  the  later 
Babylonian  religion.  If,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  these  become 
daemonic  or  semi-daemonic  forces,  this  points  to  the  fact  that  a 
stronger  monotheistic  religion  (the  Iranian)  had  gained  the  uppbr 
hand  over  the  Babylonian,  and  had  degraded  its  gods  to  daemons. 
The  syncretism  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian  religion  was 
also  the  nursing-ground  of  Gnosticism.  When,  then,  Basilides 
identified  the  highest  angel  of  the  Seven,  the  creator  of  the  worlds, 
with  the  God  of  the  Jews,  this  is  a  development  of  the  idea  which 
did  not  occur  until  late,  possibly  first  in  the  specifically  Christian 
circles  of  the  Gnostics.  We  may  note  in  this  connexion  that  the 
system  of  Basilides  ascribes  the  many  battles  and  quarrels  in  the 
wbrldto  the  privileged  position  ^ven  to  his  people  by  the  God  of 
the  Jews.* 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  idea  of  salvation  is  introduced  into 
the  system.  The  confusion  in  the  world  has  meanwhile  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  supreme  God  sends  his  Nous,  who  is  also 
called  Christ,  into  the  world  (Irenaeus  i.  34.  4).  According  to 
Clemens,  the  Saviour  is  termed  rvtvita  diaxombfiatoif  (Strom, 
ii.  8  I  36)  or  S^&K0lw  (Excerpta  ex  Theodoto,  S  16).     It  is  im- 

^Tbe  oaierials  are  in  Baur,  Das  mamickSsehe  Rdigiomstystem 

(iS3i)«  P*  163.  &c. 

'  Wbetber  the  myth  of  the  creation  of  the  first  man  b>'  the  angels, 
which  recurs  in  many  Gnostic  systems,  found  a  place  also  in  the 
system  of  Basilidcfl,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
Fhilattriitt.  however,  says:  liominem  oMtem  ab  angelis  factum 
Mtmt,  while  aecording  to  Epiphaaus  xxiv.  3,  men  art  created  by 
the  Cod  of  the  Jews. 


possible  certainly  to  determine  how  Baaffidei  conceived  tht 
relation  of  this  Saviour  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Basilides  himself 
(Strom,  iv.  X3  {  83)  knows  of  an  earthly  Jesus  and  denies  the 
principle  of  his  sinlessness  (see  above).  According  to  the  account 
given  l^  Irenaeus,  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  appeared  only  as 
a  phantasm;  according  to  the  Excerfia  ex  TkeodiAo,  17,  the 
Diakonos  descended  upon  Jesus  at  His  baptom  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  for  which  reason  the  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the 
day  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  day  of  the  in^orcki  as  a  high 
festival  (Geinens,  Strom,  i.  3x  %  x8).  The  various  attempts  at 
combination  probably  point  to  the  fact  that  the  purely  mythioij 
figure  of  a  god-saviour  (Heros)  was  connected  &st  by  Basflides 
with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  to  what  th^  conception  of  Basilides 
was  of  the  completion  of  the  process  of  redempUon,  the  available 
sources  tell  us  next  to  nothing.  According  to  an  allusion  in 
Clemens,  Strom.  H.  8  (  36,  with  the  n^suon  of  the  Saviour  begins 
the  great  separation  of  the  sexes,  the  fulfilment  and  the  restora- 
tion of  all  things.  This  agrees  with  the  beginning  of  the  specula- 
tion of  Basilides.  Salvation  consbts  in  this,  that  that  which  was 
combined  for  evil  is  once  more  separated. 

Among  the  later  followers  of  Basilides,  actual  magic  played  m 
determining  part  They  hand  down  the  names  of  the  mien  of 
the  several  heavens  as  a  weighty  secret  This  was  a  result  of  the 
belief,  that  whoever  knew  the  names  of  these  rulers  would  after 
death  pass  throu^  all  the  heavens  to  the  supreme  God.  In 
accordance  with  this,  Christ  also,  in  the  opdnion  of  these  followers 
of  Basilides,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  mystic  name  (Caulacau  « 
y^  1j}  Jes.  zxviiL  10)  by  the  power  of  which  he  had  descended 
Uirough  all  the  heavens  to  earth,  and  had  then  again  ascended  to 
the  Father.  Redemption,  accordhis^,  could  be  conceived  as 
simply  the  revelation  of  mystic  names.  In  this  connexion  the 
name  Abraxas  and  the  Abraxas  gems  must  be  remembered. 
Whether  BasHides  himsdf  had  already  given  this  magic  tendency 
to  Gnosticism  cannot  be  decided. 

Basilides,  then,  represents  that  form  of  Gnosticism  that  b 
closest  to  Persian  dualism  in  its  final  form.  His  doctrine  is  most 
closely  related  to  that  of  Satorml  (Satuminus).  From  most  of 
the  other  Gnostic  sects,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Gnostidsm,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  with 
him  the  figure  of  the  fallen  female  god  (Sophia  Achamoth),  and, 
in  general,  the  idea  of  a  fall  within  the  godhead  is  entirely  wanting. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Basilides  appears  actually 
to  represent  a  further  development  of  Iranian  dualism,  which 
later  produced  the  religious  system  of  Mani. 

Accounts  of  the  teaching  of  Basilides  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
more  complete  works  on  Gnosticism  (see  bibliography  to  the  article 
Gnosticism).  The  original  sources  arc  best  reproduced  in  Hilgenfeld. 
Ketterzesckicme  dts  Urchristentums  (1884),  pp.  195-330.  See  also 
KrOger.  article  "  Basilides,"  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUn^ldoP&die, 

BASIUSK  (the  pam,\lffK05  of  the  Greeks,  and  Tsepha 
(cockatrice)  of  the  Hebrews),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
horrid  monster  of  their  own  imagination,  to  which  they  attributed 
the  most  malignant  powers  and  an  equally  fiendish  appearance. 
The  term  is  now  applied,  owing  to  a  certain  fandful  resemblance, 
to  a  genus  of  lizards  belon^'ngto  the  iaimly  I guanida€,thc  speciesof 
which  are  characterized  by  the  presence,in  the  males, of  an  erectOe 
crest  on  the  head,  and  a  still  higher,  likewise  erectile  crest — beset 
with  scales — on  the  back,  and  another  on  the  long  taiL  BasUiscus 
americanus  reaches  the  length  of  one  yard;  its  colour  is  green  and 
brown,  with  dark  crossbars,  while  the  crest  is  reddish.  This 
beautiful,  strictly  herbivorous  creature  Is  rather  common  amidst 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  of  the 
Atlantic  hot  lands  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The  lizards  lie 
upon  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the  water,  into  which  they 
plunge  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Then  they  propel  themselves  by 
rapid  strokes  of  the  hind  h'mbs,  beating  the  water  in  a  semi -erect 
position  and  letting  the  long  rudder-like  tail  drag  behind.  They 
are  universafly  known  as  pasa-rios,  i.e.  ferrymen, 

BASIN,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Akola  district,  Berar,  52  m. 
S.S.E.  from  Akola  station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,823..  Until  1905  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  oi  Basun,  which  had  an  area  of  2949  sq.  m.;  bat  In  tfaa» 
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changed.  Henry  VI.  granted  a  fair  at  WUfliUB  to  be  beld  near 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  charter  from  James  I. 
confirmed  another  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel, 
and  that  of  Charles  L  granted  two  fain  on  Basingstoke  Down 
at  Easter  and  on  the  loth  and  ixth  of  September.  The  wool 
trade  flourished  in  Basingstoke  at  an  early  date,  but  later  ai^>ears 
to  have  declined,  and  in  1631  the  clothiers  of  Basingstoke  were 
complaining  of  the  k>ss  of  trade  and  consequent  distress. 

Sec  Victoria  County  HisUfry—Hantsi  F.  G.  Baigent  and  J.  E. 
Millard,  History  9f  Basingstoht  (Basingstoke,  1889). 

BASIK-STAND.  a  piece  of  furniture  consbting  of  i  small 
stand,  ti^oally  supported  on  three  legs,  and  most  commonly 
Qiade  of  mahogany  or  rosewood,  for  holding  a  wa&h-hand  basin. 
The  smaller  varieties  were  used  for  rose-water  ablutions,  or 
for  the  operation  of  hair-powdering.  The  larger  ones,  which 
possessed  sockets  for  soap-dishes,  were  the  predecessors  of*  the 
ample  modem  wash-hand  stand.  Both  varieties,  often  of  very 
elegant  form,  were  in  extensive  use  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  1 8th  century. 

BASKBRVILLB.  JOHH  (i7o6-^t775)>  English  printer,  was  bom 
at  Wolverley  in  Worcestershire  on  the  28th  of  January  1706. 
About  1726  he  became  a  writing  master  at  Birmingham,  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  talent  for  calligraphy  and  for  cutting 
inscriptions  in  stone.  While  at  Birmingham  he  made  some 
important  improvements  in  the  process  of  japanning  and  gained 
a  considerable  fortune.  About  the  year  1750  he  began  to  make 
experiments  in  type-foimding,  producing  types  much  superior 
in  distinctness  and  el^ance  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  He  set  up  a  printing-bouse,  and  in  1757  published 
his  first  work,  a  Vir^  in  royal  quarto,  followed,  in  X758,  by  his 
famous  edition  of  Milton.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  undertook  editions 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Horau, 
published  in  1762,  is  distinguished  even  among  the  productions 
of  the  Baskerville  press  for  its  correctness  and  for  the  beauty  of 
the  paper  and  type.  A  second  Horace  appeared  in  x  7  70  in  quarto, 
and  its  success  encouraged  Baskerville  to  publi^  a  series  of 
quarto  editions  of  Latin  authors,  which  included  Catullus, 
TibuUus,  Propertius,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Sallust  and  Florus. 
This  list  of  books  issued  by  Baskerville  from  his  press  lends  some 
irony  to  the  allegation  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  education. 
These  books  are  admirable  specimens  of  typography;  and 
Baskerville  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  have  advanced  the  art  of  printing.  His  contemporaries 
asserted  that  his  books  owed  more  to  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  ink  than  to  the  type  itself,  but  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
specimens  from  the  Baskerville  press  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  now  held.  His  wife,  Sarah  Baskerville,  carried 
on  the  business  for  some  time  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  January  1775. 

BASKET,  a  vessel  made  of  twigs,  cane  or  rushes,  as  well  as  of 
a  variety  of  other  materials,  interwoven  together,  and  used  for 
holding,  protecting  or  carrying  any  commodity.  The  process 
of  interweaving  twigs,  rushes  or  leaves,  is  practised  among  the 
rudest  nations  of  the  world;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  imiversal 
of  arts,  so  also  docs  it  rank  among  the  most  ancient  industifes, 
being  probably  the  origin  of  all  the  textile  arts  of  the  world. 
Decorative  designs  in  old  ceramic  ware  are  derived  from  the 
marks  left  by  the  basket  mould  used  before  the  invention  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  and  in  the  willow  pattern  on  old  china,  and 
the  basket  capitab  or  mouldings  of  Byzantine  architecture,  the 
influence  of  the  basketmaker's  art  n  deariy  traceable.  Essenti- 
ally a  primitive  craft,  its  relative  importance  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  industrial  development  of  a  people. 

The  word  "  basket "  has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
Latin  bascauda,  as  in  Martial  (xiv.  99): — 

"Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannls; 
Sed  me  iam  mavult  dicere  Roma  suam." 

But  its  etymology  is  unknown,  and  the  New  English  DiOi^mory 
states  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  basket  with  basauidat 
which  denotes  rather  a  tub,  tray  or  bnusen  vsestL 


Anobff  tMDf  UttChriHsed  trfbesj  baskets  of  a  superior  order 
are  made  and  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The  North 
American  Indians  prepare  strong  water-tight  WaUape  baskets 
from  the  roots  of  a  spedes  of  aM»,  and  these  they  frequently 
adora  with  very  pretty  patterns  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of 
their  native  porcupine,  BretktMon  donahtm.  Wealthy  Americans 
have  formed  collections  of  the  beautiful  ware  treasured  as  heir- 
looms in  Indian  families,  and  hrge  prices  have  been  paid  for 
baskets  made  by  the  few  sqoaws  who  have  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions and  practice  of  the  art,  as  mncfa  as  £300  having  been  given 
for  one  spedmeiL  It  has  been  oomputed  that  baskets  to  the 
value  of  £r,ooo,ooo  wece  receatly  drawn  from  Caltforaia  and 
Arizona  within  two  years.  The  Indians  of  South  America  weave 
baskets  equally  useful  from  the  fronds  of  the  Camahuba  and 
other  pafans.  The  Kaflirs  and  HottentoU  of  Sonth  Africa  are 
similarly  skilfal  In  using  the  Uaia  reed  and  the  rooto  of  planto; 
while  the  Abyssinians  and  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  disi^y 
great  adrahness  in  the  art  of  basket-weavfaig. 

Baskst-making,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
the  fabrication  of  those  simple  and  tseful  utensils  from  which 
its  name  is  derived.  Of  old,  the  sUdds  of  soldiers  were  fashioned 
of  wicker-worfc,  dther  phiin  or  covered  with  hides.  Xenophon, 
in  his  story  of  tlM  Tidxtf  Tyrants  at  Athens,  rdates  that  the 
exiled  Grecte  who  had  sdsed  on  the  Pdraeus  made  themsdves 
shields  of  whitened  osiers;  and  similar  weapons  of  defence  are 
still  ooostnicted  by  modem  savages.  The  huts  of  the  earliest 
settkn  in  Roine  sad  in  western  Europe  generally  were  made 
of  osier  work  plastered  with  day.  Some  interesting  remains 
of  British  dwcUSngs  of  tliis  nature  found  near  Lewes  in  1877 
were  described  by  Major-General  H.L.  F.  Pitt-Riveis  in  Arekae^ 
/9ffs,voLxlvL  pp.  456^58.  Boats  of  the  same  material,  covered 
with  the  skins  of  aniwcih,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain;  they  seem  to  have  been  of  the  ordinary  boat-shape. 
The  basketwork  boats  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  used 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were  round  and  covered  with 
biinmen.  Boats  of  this  shape  are  still  used  on  these  rivers,  and 
boats  ol  anafegons  construction  are  employed  in  crossing  the 
rivers  of  India,  in  which  the  current  is  not  rapid.  Nor  have 
methods  of  making  much  changed.  The  strokes  employed  in 
the  construction  oi  basket-work  found  in  Etniscan  tombs 
and  nam  exhibited  in  the  Museo  Etrusoo  at  Florence,  and  in 
similac  articles  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  are  the  same 
aa  those  used  by  the  English  basket^maker  to-day.  General 
Pitt-IUveBs,  on  comparing  the  remains  eoccavated  near  Lewes 
with  a  modem  hamper  in  his  possession,  found  the  method  to 
be  identicaL 

Since  about  the  nuddfe  of  the  19th  century  the  character  of 
basket-'Work  in  England  has  been  greatly  naodified.  The  old 
English  cradle,  reticule,  and  other  small  domestic  wares,  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  market  by  dieap  goods  made  on  rite 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  coarse  brown  osier  packing  and 
hampers  have  been  largdy  superseded  by  rough  casks  and  cases 
made  from  cheap  imported  timber.  This  k)ss  has,  however,  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  production  of  work  of  a 
higher  dass,  such  as  findy  made  chairs,  tables,  lounges  and 
other  artides  of  furniture;  hmdieon  and  tea-baskets  a>id 
similar  requisites  -of  travel  In  addition  to  the  fofegoing  tue 
chief  categories  of  English  maaufaaure  are:  vegetable  and 
fruit  baskets,  transit  and  travelling  hampers,  laundry  and  linen 
baskets,  jMrtition  baskets  for  wine,  and  protective  wicker  cases 
for  frai^  ware  such  as  glass  carboys,  stone  and  other  bottles. 
Wicker  shields  or  cases  made  from  cane  pith,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shells,  have  been  introduced  by  the  English  military 
authorities.  Some  evidence  of  the  above-mentioned  developp 
ments  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages  Ibts  of  the 
Lond<m  Union  of  Jouraijymen  Basketmakers  issued  in  1865 
and  in  1896.  The  former  consists  of  87  printed  pages;  the 
latter  of  144  pa«es,  and  these  more  dosdy  set 

No  machinery  is  used  in  basket-making.  A  considerable 
training  and  natural  aptitude  go  to  form  the  expert  workman, 
for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  shape  and  beauty  of  texture  de- 
pend upon  ihs  more  or  Isn  perfea  conceptwn  of  form  in  the 
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woven  under  and  over  the  sticks  all  nmnd  tlie  bottom  until  it  be 
of  sufficient  sise,  and  the  woof  be  occupied  by  theni.  Thus  the 
bottMn  or  foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  b  to  be 
raiied  is  finislied,  This  latter  part  is  accomplished  bj  shaxpen- 
ing  the  large  ends  .of  as  many  long  and  atout  osiexs  as  may  be 
necessary  to  form  the  stakes  or  skeleton.  These  are  forced 
between  the  bottom  stidu  from  the  edge  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  turned  up  or  **  upset ''  in  the  direction  of  the  sides; 
then  other  rods  are  woven  in  and  out  between  each  of  them, 
until  the  basket  is  raised  to  the  intended  hei^t»  or,  more 
correctly  q>eaking,  the  depth  it  is  to  receive.  The  edge  or 
border  is  finished  by  turning  down  the  ends  of  the  stakes,  now 
standiof  up,  behind  and  in  front  of  each  other,  whereby  the 
v^le  £  firmly  and  compactly  united,  and  it  is  technicaUy 
known  as  the  "  beUy."  A  Hd  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  the  bottom,  and  tied  on  widi  hinges  formed  of  twisted 
rods;  simple  handles  may  be  made  by  inserting  sindiar  rods  by 
the  sides  of  two  opposite  stakes  and  looping  them  under  the 
border  to  form  rope-like  handles  of  three  strands.  This  »  the 
most  simple  kind  of  basket,  from  which  others  differ  only  in 
bdng  made  with  finer  materials  and  in  being  moie  nkely 
executed;  but  ki  these  there  is  considerable  scope  for  taste  and 
fancy,  and  articles  are  produced  of  extreme  neatness  and  in« 
genidty  in  construction. 

In  addition  to  willows  many  other  materials  ate  employed  in 
the  fabricatiott  of  wicker-work.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  is  the  stem  of  Cahmm  viminalis  or  other  uHied  spedes — 
the  cane  or  rattan  of  commerce — which  is  used  whdc  or  made 
into  skains.  Since  x88o  the  central  pith  of  this  material,  known 
as  "  cane-pulp  "  or  "  cane-pith,"  has  been  largely  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  other  finer  classes  of  work.^^  About  the  same 
period  plaited  rush  and  straw,  often  ookrared,  came  into  use 
together  with  enamelled  skains  of  cane.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  basket-work  in  these  developments  has  encroached 
somewhat  on  the  domain  of  cabinet-inaking;  for  wood  and 
nails  are  now  much  used  in  constructing  buket-work  diairs, 
tables  aikl  other  furniture. 

With  splits  of  various  spedts  of  bamboo  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  manufacture  baskets  of  unequalled  beauty  and  finish. 
The  bamboo  wicker-work  with  which  the  Japanese  sometimes 
encase  their  delicate  egg-shell  porcelain  is  a  marvdlous  example 
of  manipulation,  and  they  and  the  Chinese  exori  in  the  ap^^ca- 
tion  of  bamboo  widcer-work  to  furniture.  lb  India  **  Cajan  " 
baskets  aro  extensively  made  from  the  ftonds  of  the  Palmyra 
palm,  Barassus  flabettiformis,  and  '4his'  manufacture  has  been 
established  in  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany,  where  it  b  now  an 
important  and  characteristic  stai^e.  Among  the  other  materials 
may  be  enumerated  the  odorous  roots  of  the  khus-khus  grass, 
Aneikentm  muricatum^  and  the  leaves  of  various  ^>edes  of 
screw  i^ne,  used  in  India  and  the  East  genemlly.  The  fronds 
ol  the  palm  of  the  Seychelles,  Lodoicea  seckdlarum,  are  used  for 
very  delicate  basket-work  in  those  i^nds.  Strips  of  the  New 
Zei^and  flax  plant,  Phcrmium  tenai^  are  made  into  baskets  in 
New  Zealand.  Esparto  fibre  is  used  in  Spain  and  Algeria  for 
rude'  fruit  baskets.  Various  spedes  of  Maranta  yield  basket 
materials  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  and  the 
Tiritet  a  spedes  of  Calathea,  a  member  of  the  order  Zinfiberactae^ 
is  also  emi^oycd  similariy  in  Trinidad.  Baskets  are  also  fre- 
quently made  from  straw,  from  various  sedges  {Cyptrus),  and 
from  shavings  and  splints  of  many  kinds  of  wood. 

The  chief  centres  of  English  basket  manufacture  outi^de 
London  are  Thurmaston  near  Leicester,  Basford  near  Notting- 
ham, and  Grantham.  Large  but  decreasing  quantlries  of  light* 
basket-work  are  made  for  the  English  market  in  Verdun,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  and  in  other  parts  of  France;  and 
great  quantities  of  fancy  and  other  work  are  produced  in  Belgium, 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  notably  at  Lichtenfels  in 
Bavaria,  at  Sonnefeld  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Black  Forest. 

The  import  and  export  values  of  baskets  and  basket-ware,  and  of 
wiDows  and  rods  for  basket-making,  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  United  Kihgdom  since  1900.  in  which 


I  yean-  basket-ware  from  fertign  tjopntries  was  imported  to  the  value 
of  «?3Mp2.  In  1901  the  imports  tjicreaaed  to  £264,18^;  then  they 
dechned  to  £227,070  m  1905.  The  main  sources  of  supply  are  shown 
m  this  comparuon  of  1900  and  1905 : — 


Belgium    . 
Holland    . 
France 
Germany  , 


Japan 
P. 


ortugal 


1900. 


£72.031 

58.214 
55.870 

33*195 
0.140 
5.066 


1905. 


£77.766 

54.407 
27.910 
22,89a 
25.536 
3.971 


+£5.735 
-  3.807 
-27,960 
- 10,263 
+17.396 
1.095 


The  Increase  from  Japan  (for  190a  the  value  was  £52.377)  and  the 
deg^ase  from  Fmnce  are  remarkable. 

The  import  values  of  foreign  willows  increased  from  £52.219  in 
1900  to  £62.286  in  1905.  the  most  important  exporting  countries 
being:— 


Germany 

Belgium 

HdhMd 


190a 


£22.§94 

18.800 

9.771 


1905. 


£34.752 

11,864 
12,750 


+£12.158 
-   6,936 

+    2.979 


Small  British  re-exports  of  willows  (£1808  in  1900  and  £371  in 
1905)  and  of  baskets  (£3785  in  1900  and  £6633  in  1905)  toTorcign 
parts  and  British  possessions  are  tabulatcdT  No  particulars  of 
exports  of  British  praduoe  and  manufacture  are  specified  in  the 
returns.  (T.  O.) 

BAftKBT-BALL,  a  game  adapted  to  the  open  air,  but  usually 
played  upon  the  floor  of  a  gymnasium  and.  in  the  cold  season. 
It  was  the  invention,  in  1891,  of  James  Naismith,>an  instructor 
in  the  gsnnnasium  of  the  Yotmg  Men*s  Christian  Association 
tra{nIng-scho(4  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  A  demand  had 
arisen  for  a  game  for  the  gymnasium  class,  which  would  break 
the  monotony  and  take  the  place,  during  the  winter  months, 
of  football  and  baseball,  and  which  was  not  too  rough  to  be  played 
irulooKs.  The  idea  of  the  game  was  first  published  in  the  Tri- 
angle, the  schod  paper.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
indoor  games  <A  America,  for  giris  as  well  as  for  men,  and  spread 
to  England  and  elserriiere. 

Basket-ball  is  played  on  a  marked-ofif  spade  60  ft  by  40  ft. 
in  extent,  though  in  the  open  air  the  dimensions  may  be  greater. 
In  the  middle  of  each  shK}rt  side  and  10  ft.  above  the  floor  or 
ground,  is  placed  a  basket  consisting-of  a  net  suspended  from  a 
metal  ring  iS  in.  in  diameter,  backed,  at  a  distance  of  6 
in.,  by  a  back-board  6  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  high.  The  object 
of  the  game  is  to  propel  an  inflated,  leather-covered  ball,  30 
in.  in  circumference,  into  the  opponents*  basket,  which  is  the 
goal,  by  striking  it  with  the  open  hands.  The  side  wins  that 
scores  most  goals  during  two  periods  of  play  divided  by  an 
interval  of  rest.  Although  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  players  on  each  side,  all  indoor  matches  are  played 
by  teams  of  five,  in  positions  opposing  one  another  as  in  lacrosse, 
centre,  right  and  left  forwards  and  right  and  left  guards  (or 
backs).  A  referee  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  game  and 
deddes  when  goals  have  been  properly  scored,  and  an  umpire 
watches  for  infringements  of  the  rules,  which  constitute  Jotds. 
There  are  also  a  scorer  and  timekeeper. 

The  game  is  started  with  the  two  opposing  centres  standing 
within  a  4-foot  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  referee  puts 
the  ball  in  play  by  tossing  it  into  the  air  over  the  heads  of  the 
centres,  who  jump  into  the  air  for  its  possession  or  endeavour 
to  bat  it  towards  the  opposing  goal.  From  this  moment  the  ball 
is  in  play  unt9  it  falls  into  a  basket,  or  passes  the  boundary-lines, 
or  a  foul  is  made.  After  a  goal  has  been  scored,  the  ball  is  again 
put  in  play  by  the  referee  in  the  centre.  Should  It  be  thrown 
across  the  boundary,  a  player  of  the  opposing  side,  standing  on 
thtf  Kne  at  the  point  where  the  ball  went  over,  puts  it  in  play  by 
passing  Or  throwing  it  to  one  of  his  own  side  in  any  direction, 
there  being  no  off-side  rule — another  point  of  similarity  to- 
lacrosse.  His  opponents,  of  course,  try  to  prevent  the  pass  or 
intercept  the  throw,  thus  securing  the  ball  themselves.  When 
a  foul  has  been  called,  a  player  of  the  opposing  side  is  allowed 
a  **  free  throw  "  for  his  opponents'  basket  from  a  mark  15  ft. 
distant  from  it  and  without  interference.    A  goal  scored  from  a 
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free  throw  counts  one  point;  one  .sowed  while  the  btll  is  in  phy 
counts  two.  Hacking,  striking,  holding  and  kicking  are  foul,  but 
s  player  may  interfere  with  an  opponent  who  has  the  ball  so 
long  as  he  uses  one  arm  only  and  does  not  hold.  A  player  must 
throw  the  ball  from  where  he  gets  it,  no  running  with  it  being 
allowed  excepting  when  continuously  boimding  it  on  the  floor. 
'  Basket-ball  is  an  extremely  fast  game  and  admits  of  a  high 
degree  of  combination  or  team-play.  The  principal  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  player  are  quickness  of  movement  and  of  Judg- 
ment, codness,  endurance,  accuracy  and  self-controL  Good 
dodgLag,  throwing,  passing  and  team-play  are  the  important 
requisites  of  the  game,  which  is  looked  upon  as  excellent  winter 
training  for  outdoor  games.  Basket-ball,  with  somewhat 
modified  rules,  is  extremdy  popular  with  young  women. 

See  Spalding* s  Basket-Ball  Guide;  and  George  T.  Hepbron,  Hew 
U>  Play  Basket-Ball;  and  Spalding's  Baskel-BaU  Guide  for  Women, 

BASNAGB,  JACQUES  (1651-X723),  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  the  eld^t  son  of  the  eminent  lawyer  Henri  Basnage,  sieur 
de  Franquenay  (1615-1695),  and  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy in  2653.  He  studied  Hassiral  languages  at  Saumur  and 
afterwards  theology  at  Geneva.  He  was  pastor  at  Rouen  (his 
native  place)  from  1676  till  1685,  when,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland. 
He  settled  at  Rotterdam  as  a  minister  pensionaiy  till  1691, 
when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church.  In  1709  the 
grand  pensionary  A>  Heinsius  (1641-1790)  secured  his  dection 
as  one  of  the  pastors-of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  intend- 
ing to  employ  him  mainly  in  dvil  affairs.  Aooordini^y  he  was 
engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Marshal  d'UxdUes,  pleni- 
potentiary of  France  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht— a  service 
which  he  executed  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  several  important  commissions,  all  of  which  be  discharged 
with  great  ability.  In  17x6  Dubois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  at 
the  instance  of  the  regent  Orleans,  fot  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
ting the  Triple  Alliance  between  France,  Ctetkt  Britain  and 
Holland,  sought  the  advice  of  BasnagK,  who,  in  qMte  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  failed  to  receive  permission  to  return  to  France  on 
a  short  visit  the  year  before,  did  his  best  to  further  the  negotia- 
tions. The  French  government  also  turned  to  him  for  hdp  in 
view  of  the  threatened  rising  in  the  Cevennes.  Baaoage  had 
welcomed  the  revival  of  the  Protestant  church  due  to  the  aeal 
of  Antoine  Court;  but  he  assured  the  regent  that  no  danger  of 
active  resistance  was  to  be  feared  from  it,  and,  true  to  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  he  denounced  the  rebdlion  of  the  Camisards 
(f  .V.)  in  his  InsirucUons  pastorales  aux  lUformis  d*  Franco  sw 
Pobdissanee  due  aux  souaerains  (Paris,  1790),  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  court  and  scattered  broadcast  in  the  south  of 
France.    Basnage  died  <«  the  aand  of  Sei^ember  1723. 

Basnage  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  prolific  water.  Hiaworks 
include  several  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  but  the  most 
important  are  the  historical.  Of  these  noay  be  mentioned 
Histoire  de  la  rdigion  des  Sglises  riformies  (Riotterdam,  1690), 
the  Histoire  de  I'i^ise  depuis  Jisus-Ckrist  jusgu*d  pritetU  (ib. 
1699)— both  of  them  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Pro- 
testant polemics— and,  of  greater  scientific  value,  the  Histoire  des 
Jmfs  (Rotterdam,  1706,  Eng.  trans.  1708)  and  the  Antiquitis 
judaiques  od  rewtarques  critiques  sur  la  ripublique  des  HAreux 
(1713).  He  also  wrote  short  e^qdanatMy  introductions  and 
notes  to  a  collection  of  copper-pUte  cngraviogs,  much  valued 
by  connoisseurs,  called  Histoires  du  Vieux  et  du  Noumau 
Testament,  reprisenties  par  des  figures  g^attes  eu  taUie-douu  par 
R.  de  Hooge  (Amsterdam,  1704). 

BASOCHB,  or  Bazoche,  with  the  analogous  fonns  Basoquv, 
Basogue  afid  Bazouoes;  from  the  Lat.  basilica,  in  the  sense  of 
law  courts,  a  French  gild  of  clerks,  from  among  whom  kgal 
representatives  (procureurs)  were  recruited.  This  gild  was  very 
ancient,  even  older  than  the  gild  of  the  procureurs,  with  which 
it  was  often  at  variance.  It  dated,  no  doubt,  from  the  tUne 
when  the  profession  of  procureur  (procurator,  advocate  or  legal 
representative)  was  still  free  in  the  sense  that  persons  rendering 
that  service  to  others  when  so  permitted  by  the  law  were  not 
yet  public  and  ministerial  officecst    For  this  poipose  t^ere 


estabfished  near  oadi  important  juridical  centre  a  group  of 
clerks,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  skilled  in  law  (or  reputed  to  be  so), 
who  at  first  would  probably  fill  indifferently  the  r61es  of  repre- 
sentative or  advocate.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Basoche  of 
the  pariement  of  Paris;  which  naturally  formed  itself  into  a 
gild,  like  other  professions  and  trades  in  the  middle  ages.  But 
this  organisation  eventually  became  disintegrated,  dividing  up 
into  more  specialized  bodies:  that  of  the  advocates,  whose 
history  then  begins;  and  that  of  legal  representatives,  whose 
prof«fiioa  was  regularized  in  1344,  and  speedily  became  a  sale- 
able charge*  The  remnant  of  the  original  derks  constituted  the 
new  Basoche,  which  thenceforward  consisted  only  of  those  who 
woriDed  as  clerks  for  the  prooireurs,  the  richer  ones  among  them 
airing  themselves  to  attain  the  posi  don  of  procureur.  They  all, 
however,  retained  some  traces  of  their  original  conditions.  "They 
are  admitted,"  writes  an  x8th-oentury  author,  **  to  plead  before 
M.  le  lieutenant  dvil  sur  les  rijeris^  and  before  M.  le  juge 
auditeur;  so  that  the  procureurs  of  these  dajrs  are  but  the  former 
derks  of  the  Basoche,  admitted  to  officiate  in  important  cases  in 
preference  to  other  derks  and  to  their  exdusion."  From  its 
andent  past  the  Basoche  had  also  preserved  certain  pCcturesque 
forms  and  names.  It  was  called  the  "  kingdom  of  the  Basoche," 
and  for  a  long  time  its  chief,  elected  each  year  in  general  assemUy, 
bore  the  title  of  "  king."  This  he  had  to  give  up  towards  the  end 
of  the  x6th  century,  by  <mler,  it  is  said,  of  Henry  lU.,  and  wbs 
thenceforth  called  the  "  chancellor."  The  Basoche  had  besides 
its  maUres  des  requites,  a  grand  court-crier,  a  referendary,  an 
advocate-general,  a  procureur-gSmiral,  a  chaplain,  &c  In  eariy 
days,  and  until  the  first  half  of  the  x6th  century,  it  was  organized 
in  companies  in  a  military  manner  and  hdd  periodical  reviews  or 
parades  {montres),  sometimes  taking  up  arms  in  the  king's  service 
in  time  of  war.  Of  this  there  survived  kter  only  an  annual 
cavalcade,  when  the  members  of  the  Basoche  went  to  the  toyaX 
forest  of  Bondy  to  cut  the  maypole,  which  they  afterwards  set  up 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Palais.  We  hear  also  of  satirical  and 
literary  entertainments  given  by  clerks  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
and  of  the  moralities  fdayed  by  them  in  public,  which  form  an 
important  dement  in  the  history  of  the  national  theatre;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  x6th  century  these  peifc»maiu:e&  were  restricted  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  Palais. 

To  the  last  the  Basodie  retained  two  prindpal  prerogatives, 
(i)  In  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  qualified  procureur  it  was 
necessary  to  have  gone  through  one's  "  stage  "  in  the  Basodie,  ta 
have  been  entered  by  name  for  ten  years  on  its  register.  It 
was  not  suffident  to  have  been  merdy  derk  to  a  procureur  during 
the  period  aiui  to  have  been  registered  at  his  office.  Thisruk 
was'  the  occasion  of  frequent  confficts  during  the  17th  and  zStb 
centuries  between  the  members  of  the  Basocheand  the  procureurs* 
and  on  the  whole,  de^te  certain  decisions  favouring  the  latter, 
the  pariement  maintained  the  rights  of  the  Basoche.  Opinion 
was  favourable  to  it  because  the  certificats  de  comphisance  issued 
by  the  prqcureuxs  were  dreaded.  These  certificats  hdd  goo<^ 
mi»eover,  in  [daoes  where  there  was  no  Basoche.  (2)  The 
Basoche  had  judidaxy  powers  recognized  by  the  law.  It  had 
disdplinary  jurisdictifm  over  its  members  and  dcdded  personal 
actions  in  d^  law  brought  by  one  clerk  against  another  or  by  an 
outsider  against  a  dedu  The  judgment,  at  any  rate  if  delivered 
by  a  maUre  des  requites,  was  authoritative,  and  could  only  be 
contested  by  a  dviX  petition  before  the  andent  council  of  the 
Basoche.  The  Ch&tdet  of  Paris  had  its  special  basoche,  which 
claimed  to  be  older  even  than  that  of  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  and 
there  was  ocmlention  between  them  as  to  certain  rights.  The 
clerks  of  the  procureurs  at  the  cour  des  comptes  of  Paris  had  their 
own  Basoche  of  great  antiquity,  called  the  "  empire  de  GalU6c" 
The  Basoche  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  had  in  its  andent  days  the 
right  to  create  provostships  in  localities  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  pariement  of  Paris,  and  thus  there  sprang  up  a  certain  number 
of  local  basoches.  Others  were  independent  in  origin;  among 
such  being  the  "  regency  "  of  Rouen  and  the  Basoche  of  the 
pariement  of  Toulouft. 

*A  procedure  for  obtaining  a  provisional  judgment  on  urgent 
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*■  rtfomm  U  la  taatcit  (Aii^  i6h}:  I-  A.  Fibn.  Sidt  kit- 
laritim  {V  /u  titra  it  la  ialmit  (Aui^  iS^):  U'  p.  E.) 

BAIQUB  FKOVUCn  {Prninclal  ViuantaJai),  a  dlvison  of 
Dorth-cutcni  Spftjn,  comprutug  the  tfanc  provinces  of  AUva, 
Biicay  or  Viici)^  iDd  Giilpliicos.  Fop.  (igoo)  £03,596;  ma 
1; jg  .iq.  m.,  Ihe  tlUid  in  detiiity  in  Studk  ThetcrriloiyoccupEed 
by  tlic  fiuque  Fravioco  tonni  a  trisoglc  bounded  on  the  vat 
ud  Knith  by  tbe  province)  at  SacUnder,  Bmsoi  and  LogroBo, 
on  the  e»l  by  N»vam,  on  (be  north  by  France  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  French  Payi  Basque  fonns  part  of  (he  atrondisK- 
meots  of  Bayonne  and  Maulfon.  For  an  account  of  tba  people, 
thdr  origin,  cusloms  and  languaee,  see  Basques.  Ot  the  Fio- 
vlncefl,  Gu)p&zcoa  is  the  only  one  vhich  [s  wholly  Basque^ 
Alava  is  the  least  so.  Its  capital,  Viloiia,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Gothic  king  Leovigad  (531)-  filler  than  these 
divisions,  tlic  date  ol  which  Is  uncertain,  the  ancient  lunils  of 
the  dioceses  of  Patnplona,  Bayoone  and  Calaborra,  piolubly 
coirespooded  more  nearly  to  Ihe  boundaries  oI  the  sndent 
tribes,  the  Aotrigonei,  the  Coriati,  the  Varduli  and  the  Vascones, 
with  Uieir  still  diHcring  dialects,  than  do  these  dvll  province!. 

Leaving  aside  the  legendary  and  uncertain  poiiion  of  Iheir 
blstory,  we  iind  the  Provinces 'in  some  districts  dependent  allies 
of  Navarre,  in  olheii  of  Castile.  In  Biscay  the  counts  o[  Haro 
wire  lords  of  Biscay  from  1093  to  1J50.  There  was  a  short  union 
with  Castile  under  Pedro  the  Cruel,  but  the  definitive  union  did 
not  take  place  till  1370.  In  Alava  the  luluig  power  was  the  ma- 
fedentloD  of  Artbga  (10  called  after  Its  meeting  place),  which 
tmlted  the  province  to  the  crovm  of  CaiUle  In  1331.  GuipGicDa, 
which  had  been  dependent  sometltDs  on  Navarre,  sometimes  on 
CatlUe,  was  deSnitivety  uidted  to  Castile  In  j  la).  From  the  year 
l+ij  the  provinces  were  desolated  by  party  wars  among  the  lesser 
noble*  {jBrifntfi  mayoTes)  but  these  came  lo  an  end  is  1460- 
I49i,  when  Henry  IV.  and  Fcidioand  Ibc  Catholic  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  tovns  and  foibade  the  erection  of  any 
fortilied  house  tn  Ihe  country.  Though  the  three  Basque 
Provinces  were  thus  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  they  Kill 
nmained  a  land  apart  (iKrrs  aparlaJa).  Their  juntas  acted 
to  some  extent  In  common;  and  although  no  written  federal 
pact  Is  known  to  have  eiisled,  (liey  employed,  as  the  tynbol 
of  their  unity,  a  seal  with  the  word /nn-MAo/,  "  The  Three  One," 
engraved  upon  it.  They  preserved  their  own  laws,  customs, 
/KrrM  (see  BisQOEB),  which  the  Spanish  kings  iwote  10  observe 
and  maintain.  Unless  countersigned  by  Ihe  juntas  the  decrees 
of  Cortes  and  Spanish  legislation  or  royal  orders  had  DO  force 
In  Ihe  Provinces.  InthejunUof  14B1  GuipOicoaaloneproposed 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  peace  and  free  trade  for  ten  years  with 
En^nd,  and  this  was  signed  in  Weslninster,  on  the  (ilh  of 
Uarch  1481  (see  Rymer,  Fotdtra).  The  Basques  still  made 
their  own  tteatict  with  England  and  France  and  are  menlbncd 
apart  from  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713).  They  stiU 
preserved  in  Iheir  municipal  iDjtiUilions  the  old  style  of  re- 
pMicat  deiived  from  the  dtilaia  and  risfniliiat  of  andent 
Rome  T^  kind  of  Independence  and  autonomy  lasted  un- 
challenged until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VH.  in  iSjj,  when,  in 
defiolt  of  male  hein.  his  brother  Don.  Carlos  claimed  the  throne, 
o^niirmed  the  Basque /uenu,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 

ivbicb  an  English  legion  under  Sir  George  dc 

a  naval  force  under  Lord  John  Hay  took  part. 

Ihe  ConveniodeVecgara  (August  ]ial,  iSjd) 

cession  and  modilication  of  the  fuerai  was 

troubled  period  which  foUowed  the  cipuhlor 

1S68  gave  opportunity  for  a  second  Carlist  war  from  1871  lo 

iS;e,    This  ended,  unlike  the  lormer  one.  In  the  utter  defeat 

of  the  Carlist  forces,  and  left  the  Provmcea  at  Ihe  mercy  of  Ihe 

government,  without  terms  or  agreemcnL    In  general  p>vero- 

loenl  and  le^slation  the  Provinces  were  then  assimilated  to  the 

rest  of  (he  nation.    Alter  1S76,  the  Provincial  parliaments 

(dJ^KfwioiKi)  wen  elected  like  the  other  provincial  councils  of 

Spain,  deprived  of  many  privileges  and  subjected  to  the  ordinary 

Inlerfertmce  of  the  dvO  (ovecnon.    But  their  repreientatlves,    of  tfioK  Hki  cu  ba  aadjtnd  a 
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th^nortliem  slope  of  tftfrl^ieiieMi  Tbt  ckancter  of  thektun 
is  deaily  of  liiWDi  ofigm,  but  the  particiilftr  alphabets^  to 

which  Aacb  may  be  referred,  and  their  oonneiion,  U  any,  with 
the  Basque,  are  still  undetermined.  It  was  eaily  remarked  by 
the  dasaical  scholao  among  the  Basques  alter  the  Renaissance 
that  certain  names  in  the  ancient  toponymy  of  Spain,  though 
timnscribed  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  i^  by  foieigneiB, 
ignorant  of  the  language^  yet  bear  a  strong  rceemUance  to  actual 
place-names  in  Basque  C«.f»  Bibeds,  Iribeny);  and  in  a  few  cases 
(Mondiculeia,  Meadigorzy;  Huio,  Obton)  the  site  itself  shows 
the  reason  of  the  name.  Andres  de  Poaa  (1587),  Tarramendi 
(1760),  Juan  B.  Erro  (1806)  and  others  had  noted  some  of  these 
facts*  but  it  was  W.  von  Humboldt  (i8ai)  who  first  aroused  the 
attention  of  Europe  to  them.  This  greater  extension  of  a  people 
tpeaUng.a  language  akin  to  the  Basque  throughout  Spain,  and 
perhaps  in  Skily  and  Saxdinia,  has  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  students*  though  some  competent  Basque  scholam  deny  it; 
and  the  certain  ccnneiion  of  the  Basqiues,  eitlu^  with  the 
BMrikms  or  C^tiberians,  whether  in  race  or  language,  cannot  be 
teid  to  be  conclusively  proved  as  long  as  the  so-oUed  Celtiberian 
Inscriptions  remain  uninteipreted.    (See  also  Iberians.) 

After  so  many  centuries  of  close  contact  and  intezpenetratioB 
with  other  peoples,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  a  pure  physical 
type  among  the  present  Basques.  All  that  we  can  expect  is  to 
be  abte  to  differentiate  them  from  their  neighbours.  The  eailiest 
notice  we  have  of  the  Basques,  by  Einhard  (778),  speaks  of  their 
wonderful  agility*  Tlie  next,  the  {ulgrim  of  the  Codex  Calixtinus 
<i3th  century),  says  the  Basques  are  fainer  in  face  {Jack  candi- 
^ores)  than  the  Navarrese. 

Anthropologists  no  longer  rely  solely  <hi  craniology,  and  the 
meawtement  of  the  skull,  to  dktinguish  R^ce.  The  researches 
of  Aranzadi  (1889  and  1905)  and  of  CoUignon  (1899 )  show  them 
as  leas  fair  than  northern  Europeans,  but  fdrer  than  any  of 
the  southern  racesj^  not  so  tall  as  the  Scandinavians,  Teutons 
or  British,  but  taller  than  their  neighbours  of  southern  races. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  prognathism,  as.  in  some  of  the  Celts. 
Hie  profile  is  often  very  fine;  the  caxriage  is  remarkably  upright. 
Neither  markedly  brachycephalous  nor  doUchocephalous/  the 
skull  has  yet  pertain  pecidiarities.  In  the  conjunction  d  the 
whole  pirysical  qualities,  says  CoUignon,  there  is  a  Basque  typ^ 
(Offering  from  all  those  he  has  studied  in  Europe  and  northern 
Africa.  There  axe  differences  of  type  among  themselves,  yet,  when 
they  emigrate  to  South  America,  French  and  Spanish  Basques  are 
known  simply  as  Basques,  distinct  from  all  other  races. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Basques,  the  chief  theories  are: — (i)  that 
tiiey  are  descended  from  the  tribes  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
calkxl  Iberi;  (a)  that  they  belong  to  some  of  the  fairer  Berber 
tribes  ("  Eurafrican,''  Herv6)  and  through  the  ancient  Libyans, 
from  a  people  depicted  on  the  Eg3fptian  monuments;  (3)  the 
Atlantic  theory,  that  they  belong  to  a  lost  Atlantic  continent, 
whose  inhabitants  were  represented  by  the  Guanches  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  by  a  fab  race  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
(4)  that  they  are  an  indigenous  race,  who  have  never  had  wy 
greater  extension  than  their  present  quarters. 

The  remains  oi  prehistoric  races  hithorto  discovered  in  Spain 
throw  little  light  on  the  subject,  but  some  skulls  found  in  south- 
eastern Spain  in  the  age  of  metal  resemble  the  Basque  skulk  of 
Zaraus. 

The  megaHthic  remains,  the  dolmens,  menhirs,  cromlechs  and 
stttie  drcks  are  said  to  resemble  more  doael^  those  of  nofthem 
Africa  than  the  larger  remains  of  Brittany  and  of  the  British 
Ides.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  Iberi  fixed  obciiska  round  the 
tomb  of  eadi  warrior  in  number  equal  to  the  enemies  he  bad 
flinn  (Polit,  viL  c.  a.  6),  but  proof  is  wanthig  that  these  Iberi 
wen  Basques. 

Iberian  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  so-called  teres 
de  guisande,  rude  stone  bdls  or  boars,  on  other  monuments  of 
northern  Spain  and  in  ancient  sepulchres;  jome  of  these 
figures,  e.g.  at  the  Cerro  de  los  Sanies  in  Murda,  recall  the 
I^ysica]  type  of  the  modem  Basques,  but  they  are  associated 
with  others  of  vciy  varied  types. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Basques  anterior  to  Christianity,  little  1 


is  certainly  knbwB.  The  fewiMtioes  we  have  point  to  a  worship 
of  the  elements,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  morning  star,  and 
to  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  uhbumt  and  unburied  body. 
The  custom  of  the  cottvadef  attributed  by  Stiabo  to  the  Cantabri, 
is  unknown  among  the  modem  Basques.  As  elsewhere,  the 
Romans  a«wimi1«t<yl  Basque  local  deities  to  their  o^  pantheon, 
Uius  we  find  Deo  Bakerrixe  (Baigorry)  and  Herauscerrtsehe 
in  Latin  inscriptions.  But  the  name  which  the  Basques  theni- 
selves  give  to  the  Deity  is  Jaincea,  Jaungoi^f  which  may  mean 
lord  or  master,  Lord  of  the  high;  but  in  the  dialect  of  Roncal, 
Coikea  means  "  the  moon,'*  and  Jauugoikokoa  would  mean 
"  Lord  of  the  moon."  The  term  Jaun,  lord  or  master,  EUheke 
Jauna,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  house,  is  applied  to  every 
househoider. 

There  is  no  aid  .to  be  got  from  folk-tales;  none  can  be  con- 
sidered exchisivdy  Basque  and  the  literature  is  altogether  too 
modem.  The  first  book  printed  in  Basque,  the  Linguae  Vas- 
cenunt  Primitiae,  the  poems  of  Bernard  d'Echepare,  is  dated 
z  545.  The  work  which  is  considered  the  standard  of  the  language 
is  the  Protestant  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  by 
Jean  de  Li^arrague,  tmder  the  auspices  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and 
printed  at  La  BocheUe  in  1571.  The  pasiorales  are  open-air 
dramas,  like  the  moralities  and  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  are  derived  from  French  materials;  but  a  dandng-chonis, 
invariably  introduced,  and  other  parts  of  the  mise-en-schne, 
point  to  possibly  earlier  traditions.  No  MS.  hitherto  discovered 
is  earlier  than  Uie  i8th  centuiy.  The  greater  part  of  the  other 
literature  is  religious  and  translated.  It  is  only  recently  that  a 
real  literature  has  been  attempted  in  Basque  with  any  success. 

In  apite  of  this  modernity  in  literature  there  are  other  matters 
which  show  how  strong  the  conservatism  of  the  Basques  really 
is.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  language,  the  only  true  measure 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  we  find  that  all  cutting  instruments 
are  of  stone;  that  the  week  has  only  three  days.  There  are  also 
other  survivals  now  fost  disai^>earing.  Instead  of  the  plough, 
the  Basques  used  the  laya,  a  two-pronged  short-handled  steel 
digging  fork,  admirably  ad^^ted  to  small  properties,  where 
labour  is  abundant  They  alone  of  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe  have  preserved  qyrimcns  of  almost  every  dass  of  dance 
known  to  primitive  races.  These  are  (x)  animal  (or  possibly 
totem)  dances,  in  which  men  personate  animals,  the  bear,  thie 
fox,  the  horse,  &c;  (2)  dances  to  represent  agriculture  and  the 
vintage  perionned  with  wine-skins;  (3)  the  simple  arts,  such  as 
weaving,  where  the  dancers,  each  holding  a  long  coloured  ribbon, 
dance  round  a  pole  on  which  is  gradually  formed  a  pattern  like  a 
Scotch  tartan;  (4)  war-dances,  as  the  sword-dance  and  others; 
(5)  religious  duices  in  procession  before  the  Host  and  before 
the  altar;  (6)  ceremonial  dances  in  which  both  sexes  take  part 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  festival,  and  to  welcome  dis- 
tinguished people.  How  large  a  part  these  pla3rcd  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  the  value  attached  to  them,  may  be  seen  in  the 
vehement  defence  of  the  religious  dances  by  Father  Larramendi, 
S.J.,  in  his  Corvp'ofia  de  GuipHtcoaf  and  by  the  large  siuns  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  danring  the  first  SaiU  Basque  on  the  sta^  at 
the  dose  of  a  Pastorale, 

The  old  Basque  house  is  the  product  of  a  land  where  stone  and 
timber  were  i^ost  equally  i^undant.  Tlie  front-work  is  of 
wood  with  carved  beams;  Uie  balconies  and  huge  over-hanging 
roof  recall  the  Swiss  ch&let,  but  the  side  and  back  walls  are  of 
stone  often  heavily  buttressed.  The  cattle  occupy  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  first  storey  is  reached  often  by  an  outside  staircase. 
The  carven  tombstones  with  their  ornaments  resemble  those  of 
Celtic  countries,  and  are  found  also  at  Bologna  in  Italy. 

In  customs,  in  institutions,  in  administration»  in  dvil  and 
political  life  there  is  no  one  thing  that  we  can  say  is  peculiarly 
and  exdusively  Basque;  but  their  whole  system  taken  together 
marks  them  off  from  other  people  and  especially  from  their 
neighbours. 

Character, — ^The  most  marked  features  in  the  Basque  character 
are  an  intense  self-respect,  a  pride  of  race  and  an  obstinate 
oonservatianL  Much  has  been  written  in  ridicule  of  the  daim 
of  all  Basques  to  be  noble,  but  it  was  a  fact  both  in  the  laws  of 
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SpaSii,  fn  tbe  fuerds  and  (n  prance.  Steiy  Basqae  fteebolder 
(veam>)  could  prove  hinudf  noble  and  thus  eligible  to  any  office. 
They  are  not  a  town  race;  a  Basque  village  ooniSts  of  a  few 
houses;  the  population  lives  in  scattered  Jiabitatkms.  They 
do  not  fear  solitude,  and  this  makes  them  excellent  emigrants 
and  missionaries.  They  are  q>Iendid  seamen,  and  were  early 
renowned  as  whale  fiahormen  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They  were 
the  first  to  establish  the  cod-fisheiy  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. They  took  their  full  part  in  tl^e  cokmizatlon  of  America. 
Basque  names  abound  in  the  older  cofenial  families,  and  Basque 
newq>aper8  have  been  published  in  Buenos-Aires  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  CaHforaia.  As  soldiers  they  &re  splendid  maidiers; 
they  retain  the  tenacity  and  poweir  of  endurance  which  the 
Romans  remarked  in  the  Iberians  and  Cdtiberians.  They  are 
better  in  defence  than  in  attack.  The  failure  to  take  Bilbao 
was  the  tumiug-point  in  both  Cailist  wars.  In  dvil  institutions 
and  in  the  tenures  of  property  the  legal  position  of  wonben  was 
very  high.  The  eldest  bom,  whether  boy  or  girl,  inherited  the 
ancestral  property,  and  this  not  only  among  the  higher  classes 
but  among  the  peasantry  also.  In  die  fwros  an  insult  done  to 
a  woman,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  is  punished  more 
severely  than  a  SimOar  offence  among  men.  This  did  not 
prevent  women  from  working  as  hard  as,  or  even  harder  than, 
the  m».  All  authors  speak  of  the  robust  appearance  of  the 
women-rowers  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  of  those  who  loaded  and 
unloaded  the  ships  hi  Bilbao. 

Institutions. — In  their  municipal  institutions  they  kept  die  old 
Roman  term  respublica  for  the  civitas  and  the  territory  belonging 
to  it.  All  municipal  officers  were  elective  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  mode  of  election,  from  universal  suffrage 
to  nomination  by  a  single  person  chosen  by  lot,  that  the  Basques 
have  no  t  tried.  The  municipalities  sent  deputies  to  the  juntas  or 
parliaments  of  each  province.  These  assembUes  took  place 
originally  in  the  open  air,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  under 
trees,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  oak  of  Guernica  in 
Biscay,  or  under  copses,  as  the  Bilzaar  in  the  French  Pays  Basque. 
The  cortes  of  Navarre  met  at  Pamplona.  Delegates  from  the 
Juntas  met  annually  to  consider  the  common  interests  of  the  three 
provinces.  Besides  the  separate  municipalities  and  the  juntas, 
there  were  often  associations  and  assemblies  of  three  or  five  towns, 
or  of  three  or  four  valleys,  to  preserve  the  special  privilege  or  for 
the  special  needs  of  each.  Hence  was  formed  a  habit  of  self- 
government,  the  practice  of  legislative,  judicial  and  administra- 
tive functions,  which  resulted  gradual^  in  a  code  of  written  or 
unwritten  laws  embodied  hi  the  fwros  or  fors  of  each  province, 
and  the  cartas-puehlos  of  the  towns.  In  form  these  fueros  or 
charten  are  often  grants  from  the  lord  dt  sovereign;  h)  reality 
they  are  only  a  confirmation  or  codification  of  unwritten  cus- 
tomary laws  in  practice  among  the  people,  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  kings  of  Castile,  of  Spaui  and  of  Navarrtf 
were  obliged  at  their  accession,  either  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  to 
swear  to  observe  these  fueros\  and  this  oath  was  really  kept 
While  the  cortes  were  trampled  upon  and  id>soIutism  reigned  both 
^  Spain  and  in  France,  the  Basque  fwros  wero  reelected ;  in 
Spain  to  the  middle  of  the  xgth  century  and  in  France  dowiS  to 
the  Revohitiob.  The  fwros  thus  obsenred  made  the  Basque 
provinces  a  land  apart  {una  tiara  aportada),  a  self-governing 
republic  {una  verdadera  autbnomia).  Under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  which,  however,  they  were  always  loyal.  And  this  independ- 
toce  was  acknowledged,  not  only  in  local,  but  aJso  in  faitematkinal 
and  European  treaties,  as  in  art.  15  of  the  treaty  of  Utredit  17x3. 
So  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  June  1876,  which  assindhted  the  Basque 
Provinces  to  the  rest  of  Spain,  acknowledged  tht  true  self- 
government  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  centuries. 

The  circumstances  and  methods  which  enabled  the  Basques  to 
preserve  this  independence  were,  first,  the  isolatkm  caused  by 
their  peculiar  bnguage;  neit,  th6  mountainous  and  easily* 
defended  nature  of  the  country,  its  con^rative  poverty  and  the 
ipossession  of  a  sea-board.  Tlien  there  were  the  ri^ts  and  (he 
^feguards  which  the  ffteros  themselves  gave  against  encroadi- 
tnents.  Hic  rights  were : — freedom  of  dection.to  all  offices  and  to 
the  juntas;  cxemptk>B  from  all  fotcdd  fftflitaiy  service  empt  for 


tbt  defteoe  ti  the  eountty  and  imdtt  didr  own  officers;  tad 
payment  beforehand,  exacted  for  all  jervice  b^ynond  their  own 
frontien  (this  did  not  of  course  eichide  vohmtoiy  service  of 
individuals  in  the  Spanirii  or  F^endi  ondtfes).   Then  there  was 

free  trade  with  foieigB  natfamt,  and  especially  between  the  Basques 
of  both  natums.  The  customs'  frontier  of  Spahi  really  began  on 
the  Ebro.  Hien  no  decree  or  sentence  of  the  toytl  outhoritiea 
could  have  effect  in  the  provinces  except  oomtersSgned  by  the 
junta.  Otherwise  the  redsting  and  even  the  killing  of  a  royal 
officer  was  no  murder.  But  chiefest  of  all  the  safeguards  was 
thepiovision  that  no  taxor  oontrlbutkm  should  be  kf^  or  paid 
to  the  crown  tin  all  petitions  had  been  heard  and  wrongs  re- 
dressed; that  sudta  vote  should  be  the  last  act  of  the  junta  or 
cortes,  and  the  money  should  be  paid  not  as  a  demand  of  right  or 
a  tax,  but  OS  a  free  gift  and  above  an  a  vohmtaiy  one.  It  was 
paid  in  a  lump  sum,  and  the  repartition  and  levying  weie  UH 
entirety  in  the  hands  of  the  junta  and  the  nnmlc^ialitiea. 

As  a  further  precaution  ogahist  the  inroads  of  absolutism,  v> 
hrwyer  was  aUowed  to  be  a  deputy  to  the  junta  and  all  dorgy 
were  likewise  exduded.  The  Basques  considered  that  men  of 
these  professions  would  be  olwajrs  on  the  side  of  tyranny.  One 
lawyer  {ktraio)  was  present  at  the  juntas  for  consultation  on  the 
points  of  hiw,  but  he  was  not  aflowed  to  vote.  So  strictty  was 
this  observed  that  after  the  battleof  Vitoria  in  18x3,  when  it  was 
difficult  to  get  together  a  <iuorum  for  the  reorganiaition  of  the 
country,  the  Idrado^  thowi^  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
memben  in  consultation,  was  not  aOowed  to  vote. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State  among  the  Bosquet 
have  been  very  remarkable.  They  are  a  highly  religious  pe(^>k» 
eminently  conservative  in  their  religious  ptoctioes.  In  relii^oo 
alone,  through  Ignathis  de  Loyob  of  Guip6xcoa  and  Ftandt 
Xavierof Navarre, AeyhavelefttheirmarkuponEurope.  They 
have  kq>t  tiie  eailiest  form  of  Christian  marriage  and  of  the 
primitive  order  of  deaconesses,  forgotten  elsewhere  in  tbs  West. 
The  feast  of  Coipus  Christl  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  (x96a) 
still  oppeore  in  Basque  almanacs  as  i'A«sto-6emo,  the  New  FeaSL 
The  eaiUest  notice  that  we  have  of  them  speaks  of  their  HberoUty 
to  the  dergy;  yet  with  all  this  religk>us  conservatism  they  have 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  prfest-ridden.  They  omstantty 
resbted  the  attempts  of  the  crown  to  force  upon  them  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  bishops.  When  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
came  to  Biscay  hi  1477  to  swear  to  ^e/iMros,  he  was  oompeUed 
to  send  bock  the  bishofS  of  Fu!ipIona  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.  No  strange  priest  could  enter  the  town  vdien  the  junta  was 
sitUng,  and  fai  some  places  if  a  deputy  was  seen  speaking  to  a 
priest  before  a  session  he  loet  hisvote  for  that  day.  The  bishops 
had  no  share  in  ecclesiastical  patronage  In  Ouip6sooa;  all  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  kfaig.of  the  nobles  or  of  the  munic^Htiet,  or 
else  the  priests  were  dioaen  by  competitive  examination  or 
elected  by  the  people.  They  would  not  allow  the  priest  to  inters 
fere  with  the  games  or  dances,  and  when  the  drama  was  forbidden 
in  all  Spain  in  1757  by  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  the 
cortes  of  Navarre  compelled  the  kinig  to  withdraw  the  order. 

For  a  stranger  comin^g  from  lands  <rf  larger  farms  and  apparently 
higher  cultivatk>n,  the  agriculture  of  the  Basques  seems  poor,  but 
the  old  scattered  homesteads  show  a  sense  of  security  that  has 
been  lacking  in  many  parti  of  Spain;  and  the  Baaquesbove  shown 
peat  ad2q>tability  in  suiting  their  agriculture  to  new  conditions^ 
helped  by  the  presence  of  the  courts  at  San  Sebastian  and 
Biarritz.  When  the  old  self-suffident  village  industries  declined* 
in  consequence  of  the  invention  of  madiinery  and  manufacture 
elsevdiere,  the  Basques  entered  at  once  upon  emigration  to  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  Americas,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  Basque  Provhices  and  the  Pays  Basque  probably  have  never 
been  more  proq>erous  than  they  are  now,  and  periiaps  a  new 
Eakual-henia  and  a  new  Eskuara  are  being  built  up  in  the  distant 
lands  to  which  they  are  such  valued  ianSgrants. 

JtoLfOcoAPirr.— For  to  restricted  a  literature  the  Essoi  ^wm 
iotrapki*  d*  ta  lanpt*  basfw,  by  JuUen  Vinson  (Paris,  1891), 
with  the  volume  of  addirioiM  and  conectiooa,  1898.  is  practically 
exhaustive,  and  is  a  mine  of  infonnation  on  the  principal  works. 
See  also  for  the  language.  A.  ODienart,  I^oHtia  utrtusmn  Vasconias 
(Fkria,  1^  and  1^).  4ta,  ch.  xiv.;  FL  Ledvm^mmf  i9  h 
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*as«H  (iMiA),  iniu[Binj  Ffnm  the  Huniiiiaii  by  Julitn  Vir 
(PKi*  1877);  Wjj,  V.n  Eyfc  CnMiiiMK_tMi^4*!''*^ 


IthurTf,  CnmmaiM  baujitt  (Bayoniic,  lAoi 
^iMtil,  Dim  BmliUkiati"  Ba*t^trmKiitt  A 
W.  J.  Vin  Eyni,  DiUuniwin  »»fw/nil«<"'i 

JTmHinriiea  Limnut  IbtrieiUt  cdidit  Acnnii 
IB?])  (tons  aiia  IntnidKlion  good;  iiial' 
fiiiKy).  Otber  voikt  ol  iuenw  on  virjou 
innh  WitMor,  Aufw  CccnA  (London,  rl 
Ctmpt,  "  La  EpiEnpAii  >lumwiutica  Ita 
BoUimii  la  Rinl  AaUtmia  it  la  HiUcrieJ] 
■raphical  dinribuiion  of  the  alplubcti)  1  T. 
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Ibe  noK  •ulhor'i  Eiiilt  mn 
fclinUai  (lODS)!  £a  TradUi 
collHtiaa  c4  papen  by   kx 
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Umatc  di  Lalmn  (Bordeauii. 
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i«™;  i  *™»f  jm  j«i  iPi.._ ., 

taiuurd  WMl  /7J9  (Bayoniw,  191^,  ((e 

dominilion) :  Henry  O'Shn.  £a  Tmit  I  li- 

able for  the  cnrnpariun  d[  Baxgue  and  Ci  1). 

See  alB  tbe  bttiliognphy  to  BksqtrB  Puiv 

BASRA  (written  atw  Buiu,  Baseou  and  Bussou),  the 
nuoe  of  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  'nukcy,  and  of  itacapiuL  ThB  vilayet 
hai  an  aid  ei  16,470  >q-  m..  iomcd  in  1SS4  by  dtioduDg  the 
■outheni  districts  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet.  It  indudci  tbt  gieat 
maisfay  districts  o[  llie  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  of  tbdc 
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ahoie  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  i 
along  the  river  banks.  Extcpl 
towns  of  importance.'  Koma,  at  Ihe  lunctioa  of  the  two  great 
riveni  Anuia  ob  the  Tigrn;  Shatn  an  tha  Shatt  d-Hal  canal, 
conaectirig  the  'Hgris  and  Euphrates;  Nasrich,  at  the  junctioo 
of  thai  anal  with  the  Euphrates  and  Suk  esb-.Sheiukh,  on  (ha 
lower  riches  of  the  Euphrateay  arc  tbe  principal  settlements, 
with  a  pt^utatioa  varying  from  jooo  to  ro,a)o  or  somewhat 
leas.  Along  the  Shalt  el-Amb  and  Ihe  lowei  leacbcs  o[  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  (here  arc  vast  pLanlations  of  date-patma. 
which  produce  the  hnesl  dales  known.  Heie  and  tbeie  are  found 
eiteniive  rice-belds;  liquorice,  wheal,  bailey  and  lOaes  ait  also 
cultivated  in  places.  But  in  general  the  andent  canals  00 
which  the  fertility  of  Ihe  country  depends  have  bem  allowed  to 
go  to  luin.  Ihe  whole  land  ia  subject  to  inundatkoi  ariiich 
rendei  letttcd  agricuJiuie  impncticable,  and  the  populatioa 
lonsisU  chicly  of  nomadic  and  semi-noouidic  tribes  WbOM 
wealth  consists  in  herds  of  buSsloea,  bono,  she^  and  goati. 
The  principal  eqwrls  an  wool,  dates,  ceieals,  gum,  Uquotice- 
n»l  and  hones.  The  climate  is  humid  and  unhealthy.  Tbe 
papabtwn  ia  esltmalcd  al  about  ><»,ooo  almul  c<du>ively 
Hoelem),  of  whom  thne-quailen  art  Shi'itca.  Then  are  about 
4000  Jew*  and  petbap*  6000  ChriMiau,  amug  whom  an 
nckoDCd  the  cemaina  of  the  curious  MCl  of  Sabaeani  or 
^.mi.itmi,  whoso  headquartcn  an  hi  tbe  neighbouriiood  of 
Suk  esh-SbeiuUi. 

The  capital  of  the  vitayet,  also  called  Basra,  it  titualed  b 
41°  u'  E.  long,  and  ji°  N.  lal.,  near  llK  wealem  bonk  <d  Ibc 
Shall  el-Aiab,  about  jj  m.  from  the  Feislan  Gulf.  The  town 
propel  lies  on  the  canal  el-' Assai  about  li  to  3  m,  W.  of  tbe  Shatt 
el-Aiab.  Hun  are  no  public  buildinga  ol  importanoe.  Tlie 
bonsas  are  meanly  built,  partly  of  sun-dded  and  partly  of  bonit 
bricks,  with  flat  roofs  surrounded  by  parapets.  The  bauan 
■re  miserable  structures,  covered  with  mats  laid  on  niten  ol 
dale  trees.  The  streets  are  irregular,  narrow  and  uspaved. 
Hie  gnatei  part  of  the  area  ol  the  town  ia  occupied  by  gardena 
and  plantations  of  paki-lrces,  intersected  by  a  number  ol  little 
canals,  cleaiue4  twke  daily  with  the  ebb  and  dow  of  tbe  tide, 
which  rise*  ben  alMut  g  ft.    These  canala  an  navigated  by  mtall 


boata,  called  WImh  [phii.  dWin«),  resembling  dug-outs  iD  form, 

Ught  and  graceful.    Al  high-tide,  accordingly,  the  tow* 

!nu  a  very  attractive  aMjeaiance,  hut  at  low-tide,  wben  the 

mud  bank*  aie  eipoud,  it  seems  dirty  and  repulsive,  and  the 

'  slaljon*  (le  eitittnejy  trying.    TIk  whole  n^ioa  it 

hiundatioBi.    The    lown  itseli   is  unhealthy  and 

stranger*  especially  aie  apt  to  be  allackcd  by  fever.    Basra  b 

the  port  of  Bagdad,  with  which  tl  has  steam  communicalicci  by 

Englitb  line  of  rivet  sleamcn  weekly  and  also  tiy  a  Ttirkiih 

!.     The  Shatt  *I-An.b  is  deep  and  brnd,  easily  navigable  for 

ocean  MMnMts,  Bad  ibficiswetklyrommunicalianbypasengcT 

with  India,  while  (wo  or  moie  freight  lines,  whicb  sis* 

•engen,  amnect  Buia  dimlly  with  Ihe  Meditemnein, 

and  with  EunipeiiD  and  British  port*.     It  is  the  great  da  te  port  of 

tbe  worid,  and  the  dales  of  Basra  are  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 

maibet.     Betide*  dates  the  principal  articles  of  eiport  are  wool. 

hoiiet,  Uqtioricc,  gum  and  attar  of  roses.    Tlie  annual  value  of 

the  eapona  ia 'approximately  ]£i,oac^ooo  and  of  tbe  imports  a 

little  more.    Tlie  loieign  trade  is  afanost  exchisively  In  the  hands 

of  ihig  ED^iBh,'bul  of  late  the  Germans  have  begun  to  enter  Ihi 

maifcet,  ud  the  Hambui^ABieikan  Ime  of  stcanxn  ha*  e*tab- 

Biilidi  ooosbI  at  Bam  (before  that  time  be  was  a  npresenlaliva 
of  the  Indian  govonmoit).  Fiance  and  Russia  also  maintain 
CMablisblDenU  at  Basra.  The  settled  population  of 
Basn  i*  probably  under  50,000,  but  bOw  much  it  ia  impoaiibia 


i,  Penians,  Indiae 


It  is  I 
and  relician*  of  the  East—Turks,  ? 

Arownian*,  ChaldaesBs  and  Je*t.  Of  Ihe  latter  Uktc  an  about 
looe,  cogaged  In  trade  aod  conuoeite.  Fewest  in  number  an 
the  Tnib,  comprising  only  the  officials.  Moat  mimeroos  an  the 
Aiabi,  chiefly  Sbiltes.  Tbe  wealihiest  and  most  hiflumtial 
personage  in  the  capital  and  the  vikyel  ii  the  matib,  ot  manhal 
of  tbe  DobiHty  {ij,  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  prophet. 


Hided  U 


urban).     Basi 


of  Ihe  Dutch  Reformed  Ghuich  of  America. 
HUlary. — Tha  original  city  of  Basra  was  fotiniled  by  tha 
caliph  Omar  in  a.o.  »j6  ahoot  8  m-  S.W.  of  its  pntent  site,  on 
tbe  edge  of  the  etony  and  pebbly  Arabian  plateau,  on  an  ladent 
canal  now  dry.  T^e  modem  town  of  Zobeir,  a  sort  of  health 
suburb,  occupied  by  the  villas  of  velt'to-da  inhabitants  of 
Basra,  lies  near  the  ruin  moundi  which  mail  the  situation  ol 
the  ancient  city.  In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  rivalled  Kufa 
and  Wasil  in  wealth  and  use,  and  its  fame  is  m  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Kilkli.    With  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Abbasid 


communicatioa  with  the  Penian  Gulf  was  cut  off  and  findly 
the  plac*  waa  abandoned  altogetha.  The  present  dty  wui 
cooqacred  by  tbe  Turk*  hi  i£6S,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
tbe  acene  of  many  revolution*.  It  »u  taken  in  1777  after  a 
alec*  o<  eight  nwnths  by  Ihe  Peniana  under  Sadik  Khan.  In 
about  a  year  it^  fell  a^un  into  the  hands  of  the  TVika,  irfio  wen 
again  diprived  of  U  by  the  sheikh  of  the  MontefiL  (Monlafiq) 
Ar*ba.  Tht  town  wa*  in  the  October  lollowing  recovered  by 
Suleiman  Paaha,  who  encotinteied  the  sheikh  on  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Euphrates  and  put  him  to  flighti  it  haa  since  remained  in 
Ihe  band*  ol  the  Tuiks.  (J.  P.  Pl) 

BAn  tbe  naow  of  a  family  ol  EngStb  brewen.  Tlie  founder 
ol  the  fim.  WtUiaB)  Beat  (b.  1710),  waa  erigiBalb'  n  canier, 
one  of  hit  chief  ditnts  being  Benjaniin  Prfatoo,  a  ButUn-on- 
TroC  brewer.  By  1777  Beat  had  saved  a  little  raonty,  aad  seeing 
the  growinc  deoud  lor  Burteo  beer  he  atarted  aa  a  brewer 
himieU.  Hie  pitodpal  mariel  for  Burton  beer  at  that  Umh  wa* 
b  St  Fetenburg,  whiiher  the  beer  oguld  be  sent  by  water  direct 
f  nm  Burton  via  the  Trent  and  Hun,  and  William  Bas*  BDniged 
to  tecun  a  tollable  shue  of  Ihe  large  Rntsian  oiden.  But  ID 
TSaa  the  Russian  governmoit  placed  a  prohibitoiy  duly  (a 
Burton  ale*,  and  tbe  Burtoi  brewen  woe  fotcol  mto  coltivallng 
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The  origin  of  the  name  and  family  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
It  undoubtedly  stands  in  dose  connexion  with  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  which  <mental  chionidefs  gave  in  olden 
times  to  the  whole  of  Walachia.  The  heraldic  sign,  three  heads 
of  negroes  in  the  Bassarab  shield,  seems  to  be  of  late  westtfn 
origin  and  to  rest  on  a  popular  etymology  connecting  the  second 
half  of  the  word  with  Arabs,  who  were  taken  to  signify  Moors 
(blacks).  The  other  heraldic  signs,  the  crescent  lund  the  star, 
have  evidently  been  added  on  the  same  supposition  of  an  oriental 
origin  of  the  family.  The  Servian  chroniders  connect  its  origm 
with  thdr  own  nationality,  basing  this  view  upon  the  identifica- 
tion of  Sarab  with  Sorb  or  Serbia,  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Bassarabs 
as  rulers  (knyas^  ban  or  vaivod)  is  in  the  western  part  of  Rumania 
(originally  called  Little  Walachia),  and  also  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Transylvania — the  old  dukedoms  of  Fogarash  and  Alroash, 
which  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  die  Olt  (Aluta)  and 
extend  south  to  Severin  and  Craiova.  Whatever  the  origm  of 
the  Bassarabs  may  be,  the  foundation  of  the  Walachian  prind- 
pality  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  member  of  that  family, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  Transylvania  and 
settled  first  in  C&mpulung  and  Ttrgovishtea.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  almost  every  one  .of  the  long  line  of  princes  and 
voivods  bore  a  Slavonic  surname,  perhaps  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Slavonic  Church,  to  which  the  Rumanians  belonged. 
Starting  from  the  13th  century  the  Bassarabs  soon  split  into  two 
rival  factions,  known  in  history  as  the  descendants  of  the  two 
lMx>thers  Dan  and  DraguL  The  form  Drakul — devil — ^by  which 
this  line  is  known  in  history  e  no  doubt  a  nickname  given  by  the 
rival  line.  It  has  fastened  on  the  family  on  account  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Vlad  Drakul  (x433-i44fi)  and  Vlad 
Tsepesh  (1456-1476),  who  figure  in  popular  legend  as  representa- 
tives of  the  most  fiendish  crudty.  The  feud  between  the  rival 
dynasties  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  17th. 

The  most  prominent  members  of  the  family  were  Mircea 
(1386-1418),  who  accepted  Turkish  suzerainty;  Neagoe,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  cathedral  at  Curtea  de  Axgesh  (q.v.); 
Michad,  sumamed  the  Brave  (1592-1601);  and  Petru  Cercd, 
famous  for  his  profound  learning,  who  spoke  twdve  languages 
and  carried  on  friendly  corre^wndence  with  the  greater  scholars 
and  poets  of  Italy.  He  was  drowned  by  the  Turks  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1590  through  the  intrigues  of  Mihnea,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  Walachia.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
the  oldest  MSS..of  the  Rumanian  Gospels,  once  owned  by  this 
Petru  Cercd,  and  containing  his  autograph  signature.  The  text 
was  published  by  Dr  M.  Caster  at  the  expense  of  the  Rumanian 
government.  Mateiu  Bassarab  (1633-1654)  established  the  first 
printing-press  in  Rumania,  and  under  his  influence  the  first  code 
of  laws  was  compiled  and  published  in  Bucharest  in  1654.  The 
Bassarab  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Constantine  Sherban  in 
1 658.    See  R uuANiA :  Language  and  IMeraiure.  (M.  G.) 

BASS  CLARINET  (Fr.  darineUe  basse;  Ger.  Bass-KIarineUe; 
Ital.  chrineUo  basso  or  darone),  practically  the  A,  Bb  or  C  darinet 
speaking  an  octave  lower;  what  therefore  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  fingering,  transposition,  acoustic  properties  and 
general  history  of  the  clarinet  iq,v.)  also  applies  to  the  bass 
clarinet.  Owing  to  its  greater  length  the  form  of  the  bass 
darinet  differs  from  that  of  the  clarinets  in  that  the  bell  joint 
is  bent  up  in  front  of  the  instrument,  terminating  in  a  large 
gloxinea-shaped  bell,  and  that  the  mouthpiece  Is  attached  by 
means  of  a  strong  ligature  and  screws  to  a  serpent^shaped  crook 
of  brass  or  silver.  The  compass  of  the  modem  orchestral  bass 
clarinet  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  higher  clarinets  in  C, 
Bb  and  A,  but  an  octave  lower,  and  therefore  for  the  bass  darinet 


in 


ChW. 


^' 


for  the  bass  darinet  it)  Bb  the  real  sounds 


are  one  tone,  and  for  the  bass  darinet  In  A  i)  tone  lower, 
although  the  notation  is  the  same  for  all  three. 

Sometimes  the  treble  def  is  used  in  notation  for  thebassdarinet. 
Ti  must  then  be  understood  that  the  instrument  in  C  speadcs  an 


octave  loweK,  the  bate  darmet  in  Bb  a  major  nlath  and  the  bais 
darinet  in  A  a  minor  tenth  lower.  The  tenor  def  is  also  fre- 
quently used  in  orchestral  wwks. 

The  quality  of  tone  is  leas  leedy  in  the  baas  darinet  than  in 
the  higher  instruments.  It  fes/tt^cAet  the  bourdon  stop  on  the 
organ,  and  in  the  lowest  register,  more  eqxdally,  the  tone  is 
somewhat  hollow  and  wanting  in  power  although  mellower  than 
thatof  thebassooao.  In  the  lowest  octave  the  instrument  speaks 
slowly  and  is  chiefly  used  for  sustained  bass  or  mdody  notes; 
rapid  passages  are  impossible. 

The  xnodmi  orchestral  modd  may  be  fitted  with  almost  every 
kind  of  key-mechanism,  inchiding  the  Boehm,  and  the  degree 
of  perfection  and  ingenuity  attahied  has  removed  the  all  but 
insuperable  diffioittiea  wfakfa  stood  in  the  way  of  the  original 
inventors  1^0,  not  understanding  key-woric,  znade  many  futile 
attempts  to  bridge  the  necessarily  great  distance  between  the 
finger-holes  by  making  the  bore  serpentine,  boring  the  holes 
obliqudy,  &c. 

The  low  pitch  of  the  bass  darinet  (8  ft  t(»e)  contrasted  with 
the  moderate  length  of  the  instrument — whose  bore  measures 
only  some  42  to  43  inches  from  mouthpiece  to  bell,  whereas  that 
of  the  bassoon,  an  instrument  of  the  same  pitch,  is  twice  that 
length — is  a  puzzle  to  many.  An  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  acoustic  properties  of  the  cylindrical  tube 
I^yed  by  means  of  a  leed  mouthpiece  characterizing  the  darinet 
family,  which  acts  as  a  dosed  pipe  speaking  an  octave  lower 
than  an  (^>en  pipe  of  the  same  length,  and  ov^Uowing  a  twelfth 
instead  of  an  octave.  This  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  arttdea 
CLAioNSTand  AtiLOS. 

The  construction  of  the  bass  darinet  demands  the  greatest 
care.  The  bore  should  theoretically  be  strictly  ^Undrical 
throughout  its  length  from  mouthpiece  to  bcU  joint;  the 
slightest  deviation  from  mathematiaJ  accuracy,  such  as  an 
undue  widening  of  the  bell  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  body 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bell,  would  tend  to  mu£9e  the  lower  notes  of 
the  instrument  and  to  destroy  correct  intonation. 

The  origin  of  the  bass  clarinet  must  be  sought  In  Germany, 
where  Heinrich  Grenser  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most  famous 
instrument-makers  of  his  day,  made  the  first  bass  clarinet  in 
1793.  The  basset  horn  {q.v!)  or  tenor  darinet,  which  had 
reached  the  hdght  of  its  popularity,  no  doubt  suggested  to 
Grenser,  who  was  more  espedally  renowned  for  his  excdlcnt 
fagottos,  the  possibility  of  providing  for  the  darinet  a  bass  of 
its  own.  One  of  these  earliest  attempts  in  the  form  of  a  fagotto, 
stamped  "  A.  Grenser,  Dresden,"  with  nine  square-flapped  brass 
keys  working  on  knobs,  is  in  the  GrossherzogUches  Museum  at 
Darmstadt  and  was  lent  to  the  Royal  MiUtaiy  Exhibition, 
London  1 890.*  Two  other  early  spedmens,*  belonging  originally 
to  Addphe  Sax  and  to  M.  de  Coussemaker,  are  now  respectively 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and  of 
the  Berlin  Hochschide  (Snoeck  Collection).  The  tubes  arc  of 
great  thidmess  and  the  holes  are  bored  obliqudy  through  the 
walls.    Both  instruments  are  in  A. 

Attempts  were  made  in  Italy  to  overcome  the  mechanical 
difiSculties  by  making  the  bore  of  the  bass  clarinet  serpentine. 
A  spedmen  by  Nicolas  Papalini  of  Pavia*  in  the  museum  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  has  the  serpentine  bore  pierced  through 
two  slabs  of  pear-wood;  the  two  halves,  each  forming  a  verti^ 
section  of  the  instrument,  are  fitted  together  with  wooden  pms. 
The  outside  length  is  only  2  ft.  3I  in.  and*  there  are  nineteen 
finger-holes. 

Joseph  Uhlmann  of  Vienna*  constructed  a  bass  clarinet,  also 
termed  "  bass  basset  horn,"  with  twenty-three  keys  and  a  com- 
pass from  Bb  through  four  complete  octaves  with  all  chromatic 

>See  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  DescriptiH  Catalogue  (London,  1891), 
No.  266.  p.  125. 

>  See  Victor  MahiUon.  Catalogue  descriptif,  voL  iL  (1896),  pp.  224* 
226.  No.  940. 

'See  <;4tpuin  C.  R  Day,  op.  at.  p.  123.  pL  v.  B.  and  p.  123. 
No.  262. 

*  See  Dr  Sdufhiutre  nport  on  the  Munich  exhibition*  Berichi 
der  BeurlheiluHgscammissian  fur  Mustkinstrument*  (Munich,  1855), 
p.  I.W. 
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mnitonci.  TIwm  intiiuncBts  icsmbw  ths  suophoiiM  (f^tOt 
having  the  bell  joint  bent  up  in  front  and  the  crook  almost  at 
right  angles  backwards,  but  the  bore  of  the  saxophcme  is  conical. 

Geoig  Streitwolfd  7  79-1837),  an  ingenious  musical  instrument- 
maker  of  G^ttingen,  produced  in  1828'a  bass  clarinet  with  a  com- 
pass extending  from  Ab  to  F,  nineteen  keys  and  a  fingering  the 
sameasthatof  the  clarinet  with  but  few  exceptions.  In  form  it 
resonbled  the  fagotto  and  had  a  crook  terminating  in  a  beak 
mouthpiece.  The Streitwolf bass darinet wasadopted  in  1834  by 
the  Prussian  infantry  as  bass  to  the  wood-wind.*  StreitwolTs 
first  bass  clarinets  were  in  C,  but  later  he  constructed  instruments 
in  Bb  as  weU.  Like  the  basset  horn,  Streitwolf 's  instruments  had 
the  four  chromatic  open  keys  extending  the  compass  downwards 
to  Bt».  The  tone  was  of  very  fine  quaOty.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments is  in  the  possession  of  Herr  CX  Kniq>e  of  Erfurt,*  and 
another  is  preserved  in  the  Berlin  cdlection  at  the  Hochsdiule. 

It  was,  however,  the  successive  improvements  <^  Adolphe  Sax 
(Paris,  1814-X894),  working  probably  from  Grenser's  and  later 
from  Streitwolf 's  models,  whichproduced  the  modem  base  clarinet, 
and  following  up  the  work  of  Halaiy  and  Buffet  in  the  same  fidd, 
be  secured  its  introduction  into  the  orchestra  at  the  opera.  The 
bass  darinet  in  C  made  its  first  ai^>earance  in  open  in  1836  in 
Meyerbeer's  Huguenots^  Act  V.,  whore  in  a  fine  passage  the  lower 
register  of  the  instrument  b  dbidayed  to  advantage,  and  later  in 
Dinorah  (Le  pardon  de  Ploermd).  Two  years  kter  (X838I)  at  the 
theatre  of  Modena  a  bass  darinet  by  P.  Maino  of  Milan,  differing 
in  construction  from  the  Sax  modd,  was  independently  introduced 
bto  the  orchestra.*  Wagner  em[rfoyed  the  bass  clarinet  in  Bb  and 
C  in  Tristan  und  Isdde*  where  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  it  is  used  with 
great  effect  to  characteriise  the  reproachful  utterance  of  King 
Mark,  thus: ^^ 


m^~3t 


""^-^^gsTTT 


^^-. 


<K.&) 

BA8SB1N,  a  district  and  town  in  the  Irrawaddy  division  of 
Lower  Burma,  in  the  ddta  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  district  has  been 
reduced  to  4127  sq.  m.,  from  8954  sq.  m.  in  1871,  having  given 
up  a  large  tract  to  the  district  of  Myaungmya  formed  in  1896. 

A  moxmtain  range  called  the  Anauk-pet  Taungmyin  stretches 
through  the  district  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  coast.  The 
pilndpal  river  of  the  district  is  the  Irrawaddy,  which  deboudies 
on  the  sea  at  its  eastern  extremity  through  a  ddta  intersected 
with  salt  water  creeks,  among  which  the  Pyamalaw,  Pyinxalu, 
Kyunt6n,  and  Ngawtm  Shaglgyi  or  Basscin  river  rank  as  im- 
portant arms  of  the  sea.  Irrawaddy  and  Inyigyi  are  the  only  two , 
lakes  in  the  district.  The  ddta  of  the  Irrawaddy  forms,  wherever 
cultivable,  a  vast  sheet  of  rice,  with  cotton,  sesamum,  and  tobacco 
as  subsidiary  crops.    In  1 901  the  population  was  391,427. 

Bassein,  the  chief  town  and  port,  is  the  capital  of  the  district 
and  division,  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Basscin 
river,  one  of  the  main  arteries  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Irra- 
waddy discharge  themsdves  into  the  sea.  It  forms  an  important 
seat  of  the  rice  trade  with  several  steam  rice  mills,  and  has  great 
capabilities  both  from  a  mercantile  and  a  military  point  of  view, 
as  it  commands  the  great  outlet  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  fell  before 
the  British  arms,  in  May  1852,  during  the  second  Burmese  war. 
In  Z901  it  had  a  population  of  31,864.  The  vessels  of  the  Irra- 
waddy Flotilla  Company  ply  between  Rangoon  and  Bassein,  &c., 
by  inland  waters,  and  a  railway  opened  in  1903  runs  north- 
eastward through  the  centre  of  the  district,  to  Henzada  and 
Letpadan. 

BASSELIN,  OLIVIER  {c.  i40o-<;.  1450),  French  poet,  was  bom 
in  the  Val-de- Vire  in  Normandy  about  the  end  of  the  X4tii  century. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  fuller,  and  tradition  still  points  out  the  site 
of  his  milt  His  drinking  »ongs  became  &mous  under  the  name 
of  Vaux-de-Virc,  corrupted  in  modem  times  into  "  vaudeville." 
From  various  traditions  it  may  be  gathered  that  Basselin  was 

■  See  Attgemtim  mitsiialiscke  Zeihtng  (Ldpsig,  1834),  ^'  xxxvL 
March,  p.  193* 

'  See  Wilheim  Altcnburg.  Dk  KlarhuUt  (Hetlbronn.  1904-1905), 
p.  33-  *  See  W.  Aitenbuig,  0^.  eft.  p.  34. 

^Ordiestfal  score,  p.  284. 


kJOed  In  the  English  watt  about  ths  middle  of  the  century,  possibly 

at  the  battle  of  Formigny  (1450).    At  the  beginning  of  tl^  X7th 

century  a  c<^ection  d  songs  was  published  by  a  Norman  lawyer, 

Jean  Le  Houx,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  (Wvier  Basselin. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that  Le  Houx  was  himself  the 

author  of  the  songs  attributed  to  Bassdin,  as  wdl  as  of  those  he 

acknovriedged  as  his  own. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Bassefin's  name  may  be  safely  con- 
nected with  some  tongs  preserved  in  the  Biblioikeque  NaUonaU  at 
Paris,  and  published  at  Caen  in  1866  by  M.  Armand  Gast6.    The 

Suestion  is  discussed  in  M.  V.  Patard's  La  ViriU  dans  la  question 
iivier  Bassdin  et  Jean  le  Houx  d  propos  du  Vau-de-  Vire  (1897).  A. 
Caste's  edition  (1875)  of  the  Vaux-de-Vire  was  translated  (1885) 
by  J.  P.  Muirhead. 

BA88B8-Aira8»  a  department  of  south-eastern  France,  formed 
in  1 790  out  of  the  northem  porti<m  of  Provence.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  E.  by  Italy  and  the 
department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  S.  by  that  of  the  Var,  and 
W.  by  those  of  Vaucluse  and  the  Dr6me.  Its  area  is  about  2698 
sq.  m.,  iriule  its  greatest  length  is  89^  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth 
56  m.  Pop.  ( 1906)  X 1$,  1 26.  The  river  Durance  passes  through 
the  western  part  of  this  department,  recdving  Gdt),  as  affluents, 
the  Ubaye,  the  Blione  and  the  Asse  (the  entire  course  oi  each  of 
these  rivers  is  induded  within  the  department)  as  wdl  as  the 
Verdon,  the  upper  course  of  which  is  within  the  department,  while 
the  lower  course  forms  its  southem  limit  It  is  a  poor  and  hilly 
district,  the  highest  summits  (the  loftiest  is  the  Aiguille  de 
Chambeyron,  xx,i5S  ft)  rising  round  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ubaye.  The  department  b  divided  into  five  arrondissements 
(Digne,  Barcdonnette,  Castdlane,  Forcalquier,  and  Sisteron),  30 
cantons  and  250  communes.  It  forms  the  bishopric  of  Digne, 
formeriy  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  <A  Embrun,  but  since  x8os 
in  that  of  Aix-oi-Provence.  Its  chief  towns  are  Digne,  Barcdon- 
nette, Castdlane,  Forcalquier,  and  Sbteron.  It  is  poorly  supplied 
with  railways  (total  length  109I  m.),  the  main  line  from  Grenoble 
to  Avign<m  running  throu^  it  from  Sisteron  to  Manosque,  and 
sending  off  two  short  branch  lines  to  Digne  (14  m.)  and  to 
Forcalqnier  (9  m.).  It  Is  a  poor  department  from  the  material 
point  <^  view,  being  very  mountainous  and  containing  many 
mountain  pastures.  But  these  pastures  have  been  mudi  damaged 
by  the  Provencal  shepherds  to  whom  they  are  let  out,  while  the 
forests  have  been  very  mudi  dunned  (though  extensive  re- 
afforestments  are  now  being  carried  out)  so  that  the  sofl  is  very 
dry  and  made  drier  by  exposure  to  the  southem  sun.  From  near 
the  hosd  of  the  Ubaye  valley  the  pass  of  the  Col  de  TArgenti^ 
(6545  ft.)  leads  over  from  Barcdonnette  to  Cuneo,  in  Italy:  it  was 
perhaps  traversed  by  Hannibal,and  certiunly  in  x  51 5  by  Francis  I. 

See  C.  T.  J.  M.  F6raud.  Histoire,  gfograpkie  et  statistiqne  du  Diparte- 
ment  des  Basses-Alpes  (Digne.  1861).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BASSBS-PYRivteS,  a  department  of  south-western  France, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  formed  in  1790,  two-thirds  of 
it  from  B6am  and  the  rfest  from  three  districts  of  Gascony — 
Basse-Navarre,  Soule  and  Labourd.  The  latter  constitute  the 
Basque  region  of  France  (see  Basques)  and  cover  the  west  of 
the  idcpartment.  Basscs-Pyr6n6es  is  bounded  N.  by  Laiides 
and  Gen,  E.  by  Hautes-Pyr6n6es  (which  has  two  enclaves 
forming  five  communes  within  this  department),  S.  by  Spain, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1906)  426,817.  Area, 
2977  sq.  m.  The  whole  of  the  south  of  the  department  is  occu- 
pied by  the  western  and  lower  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
remainder  consists  of  a  region  of  heaths  and  plateaus  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  of  hills  divided  by  numberiess 
fertile  valleys  to  the  west  of  that  river.  The  height  of  the 
mountains  of  the  southem  frontier  increases  gradually  from 
west  to  east.  The  peak  of  the  Rhune,  to  the  south  of  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  rises  only  to  2950  ft.;  and  on  the  border  of  the  Basque 
country  the  mean  height  of  the-  summits  is  not  much  greater. 
The  peak  of  Orhy  alone,  in  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Maulfon, 
reaches  6618  ft.  But  beyond  that  of  Anie  (8213  ft.),  on  the 
meridian  of  Grthex,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  B6am,  much 
loftier  elevations  appear,— Mourrous  (9760  ft.),  on  the  border  of 
Hautes-Pyr6n6c5,  and  the  southem  peak  of  Ossau  (9465  ft.). 
The  frontier  between  France  sad  Spain,  for  the  most  put. 
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IqHows  the  crest-line  of  the  inain  nnge.  Forts  gwrd  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nive  and  the  Aspe,  along  which  run  important 
passes  into  Spain.  The  general  direction  of  the  rivers  of  the 
department  is  towards  the  north-west.  The  streams  almost  all 
meet  in  the  Adour  through  the  Gave  de  Pau»  the  Bidouze,  and 
the  Nive.  In  the  north-east  the  two  Luys  flow  directly  to  the 
Adour,  which  they  join  in  Landes.  In  the  south-west  the 
Nivelle  and  the  Bidassoa  flow  directly  into  the  sea.  The  lower 
course  of  the  Adour  forms  the  boundary  between  Basses«Pyr6- 
n^es  and  Landes;  it  enters  the  sea  a  short  distance  bdow 
Bayonne  over  a  shifting  bar,  which  has  often  altered  the  position 
of  its  mouth.  The  Gave  de  Pau,  a  larger  stream  than  the  Adour, 
passes  Pau  and  Orthez,  but  its  current  is  so  swift  that  it  b  only 
navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Adour. 
On  the  left  it  receives  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  formed  by  the  Gave 
d'Ossau,  descending  from  the  Pic  du  Midi;  and  the  Gave  d'Aspe, 
which  rises  in  Spain.  An  important  affluent  of  the  Gave 
d'Oloron,  the  Saison  or  Gave  de  Maul^on,  descends  from  the 
Pic  d'Orhy.  From  the  Pic  des  Escaliers,  which  rises  above  the 
forest  ef  Iraty,  the  Bidouze  descends  northwards;  while  the 
forest,  though  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  chain, 
f(Hms  a  part  of  French  territoiy.  The  Nive,  a  beautiful  river  of 
the  Basque  country,  takes  its  rise  in  Spain;  after  flowing  past 
St  Jean-Pied-de-Port,  formerly  capital  of  French  Navarre  and 
fortified  by  Vauban  to  guard  the  pass  of  Roncevauz,  it  joins  the 
Adour  at  Bayonne.  The  Nivelle  also  belongs  only  partly  to 
France  and  ends  its  cotu-se  at  St  Jean-de-Luz.  The  Bidassoa, 
which  is  only  important  as  forming  part  of  the  frontier,  contains 
the  lie  des  Faisans,  where  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  con- 
cluded (1659)*,  and  debouches  between  Hendaye  (France)  and 
Fuenterrabia  (Spain). 

The  climate  of  the  department  Is  mild  and  it  has  an  abundant 
rainfall,  partly  due  to  the  west  wind  which  drives  the  clouds 
from  the  gulf  of  Gasomy.  The  spring  is  rainy;  the  best  seasons 
are  summer  and  autunm,  the  heat  of  summer  being  moderated 
by  the  sea.  The  winters  ore  mild.  The  air  of  Pau  agrees  with 
invalids  and  delicate  constitutions,  and  St  Jean-de-Luz  and 
Biarritz  are  much  frequented  by  winter  visitors. 

Despite  extensive  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  the  department 
is  mainly  agricultural.  Maize  and  wheat  are  the  chief  cereals; 
potatoes,  flax  and  vegetables  are  also  produced.  Pasture  is 
abundant,  and  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  largely  reared. 
The  vine  is  grown  on  the  lower  slopes  sheltered  from  Uie  north 
wind,  the  wines  of  Jurangon,  near  Pau,  being  the  most  renowned. 
Of  the  fruits  grown,  chestnuts,  cider-apples,  and  pears  are  most 
important.  About  one-thirteenth  of  the  department  consists  of 
woods,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  rest  to  the  communes  and  private  individuals. 

The  department  furnishes  salt,  building-stone,  and  other  quarry 
products.  There  are  mineral  springs  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  Eaux- 
Chaudes,  Cambo-les-Bains  (resorted  to  by  the  Basques  on  St 
John's  Eve),  St  Christau,  and  Salics.  At  Le  Boucau,  3  m.  from 
Bayonne,  there  are  large  metallurgical  works,  the  Forges  dt 
P Adour,  and  chemical  works.  The  manufactures  of  the  depart- 
ment include  woollen  caps  and  sashes,  cord  slippers,  chocolate, 
and  paper,  and  there  are  also  tanneries,  saw-  and  flour-mills. 
"  Bayonne  hams  "  and  other  table  delicacies  are  prepared  at 
Orthez.  There  is  a  considerable  fishing  population  at  Bayonne 
and  St  Jean-de-Luz.  Bayonne  is  the  principal  port.  Exports 
consist  chiefly  of  timber,  mine-props,  minerals,  wine,  salt  and 
resinous  products.  Coal,  minerals,  phosphates,  grain  and  wool 
are  leading  imports.  The  interior  commerce  of  the  department 
is,  however,  of  greater  importance  to  its  inhabitants;  it  takes 
the  form  of  exchimge  of  products  between  the  regions  of  mountain 
and  plain.  The  railway  lines  of  Basses-Pyr6n£es,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  from  Bayonne  to  Toulouse  via  Orthez  and  Pau, 
belong  to  the  Southern  Company.  The  Adour,  the  Nive  and 
the  Bidouze  are  navigable  on  their  lower  courses.  The  depart- 
ment has  five  arrond^ments~Pau,  Bayonne,  Oloron,  Orthez 
and  Maul6on,  divided  into  41  cantons  and  559  communes.  It 
constitutes  the  diocese  of  Bayonne,  comes  within  the  educational 
circumscrtption  (acadimie)  of  Bordeaux  and  belongs  to  the 


district  of  the  XVm.  army  corps.  Fau,  the  capital  and  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  Bayonne,  Oloron,  Biarritz,  Orthez,  Eaux- 
Bonnes,  and  St  Jean-de-Luz  are  the  prindpal  towns.  Tb< 
following  places  are  also  of  interest: — ^Lescar,  which  has  a  churdi 
of  the  lath  and  x6th  centuiy,  once  a  cathedral;  Montaner,  with 
a  stronghold  built  in  1380  by  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of  Foiz 
and  viscount  of  B6am;  and  Sauveterre,  a  town  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  with  an  old  bridge,  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle,  and  a  diurch-in  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
styles. 

BASSET,  or  Bassette,  a  French  game  of  cards  pUyed  by  five 
persons  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards.  Once  veiy  popular,  it  is 
now  practically  obsolete.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Venetian  origin 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  by  Justiniani,  the 
ambassador,  of  Venice  in  the  second  half  of  the  xyth  century. 
It  resembles  lansquenet  (q.v.)  in  a  general  way,  in  that  it  is 
played  between  a  banker  and  several  punters,  the  players  winning 
or  losing  arrording  as  cards  turned  up  match  those  already 
exposed  ornot. 

BASSET  HORN  (Fr.  Of  de  Basset,  or  Cef  de  BasseUe;  Ger. 
Basset/uim,  Basskom;  Ital.  Come  di  Bassetto),  a  wood-wind 
instrument,  not  a  "  horn,"  member  of  the  clarinet  family,  of 
which  it  is  the  tenor.  The  basset  horn 
consists  of  a  nearly  cylindrical  tube 
of  wood  (generally  cocus  or  box-wood), 
having  a  cylindrical  bore  and  •  ter- 
minating in. a  metal  bell  wider  than 
that  of  the  darinet.  For  convenience 
in  readiing  the  keys  and  holes,  the 
modem  instrument  is  usually  bent  or 
curved  either  near  the  mouthpiece  or 
at  the  bell,  which  Is  turned  upwards. 
The  older  models  were  bent  in  the 
middle  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  had  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  joint,  near 
the  beU,  a  wooden  block,  inside  which 
the  bore  was  reflexed,  and  bent  down 
upon  itself.^  The  basset  horn  has 
the  same  fingering  as  the  cUmnet, 
and  corresponds  to*  the  tenor  of  that 
instnmient,  being  pitdied  a  fifth  below 
the  clarinet  in  C.  The  alto  clarinet  in 
Eb  is  often  substituted  for  the  basset 
horn,  especially  in  military  bands, 
but  the  instruments  differ  in  three 
particulars^~(i)  The  basset  horn  has 
a  metal  beU  instead  of  the  pear- 
shaped  contracted  bell  of  the  alto 
clarinet,  (2)  The  bore  of  the  basset 
horn  is  wider  than  that  of  the  alto 
clarinet  in  El?,  or  of  the  tenor  clarinet 
in  F.  (3)  The  tube  of  the  basset 
horn  is  longer  than  that  of  the  clarinet, 
and  contains  four  additional  long 
keys,  worked  by  the  thumb  ci  the 
ri^  hand,  which  in  the  clarinet  ^JT^I^J'iBiSiS)^ 
is  only  used  to  steady  the  instru- 
ment.   These    keys    give    the    basset    horn 

compass  of  two  tones  downwards  to  F  £5      ; 


Fig.  I. 


an 


extended 
whereas  the 


Eb  clarinet  only  extends  to  G  Cgj-  I  and  the  F  durinet  to 
A  &  J  ■  (actual  sounds).  This  brings  the  compass 
of    the    basset    horn    to   a    range   of    four    octaves    from 


i 


:,  actual  sounds  f&       |    ^^^ 


« An  instrument  of  this  type,  stamped  "  H.  Crenser.  S.  Wle5nor, 
Dresden,"  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin,  of  HatfieU, 
Broad  Oak. 
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Like  the  cktinet,  the  faasset  horn  is  a  transposing  institment, 
its  music  being  written  a  fifth  higher  than  the  actual  sounds. 
The  treble  clef  is  used  in  notation  for  all  but  the  lowest  re^i^ter. 
The  technical  capabilities  of  the  basset  horn  are  the  same  «§  for 
the  clarinet,  except  that  the  extra  low  notes  from  A  to  F  (actual 
sounds)  can  only  be  intoned  slowly  and  staccato;  the  notes  of 
the  upper  register  being  better  represented  in  tht  clarinet  are 
seldom  used  in  orchestral  music 

The  tone  of  the  basset  horn  is  extremely  reedy  and  rich, 
especially  in  the  medium  and  low  registers;  the  tone  colour  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  clarinet  without  its  brilliancy;  it  is  mellow 
and  sensuous,  but  slightly  sombre,  and  therefore  weU  adapted  ixx 
music  of  an  elegiac  funereal  character. 

The  basset  horn  flourished  mainly  in  Germany,  where  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  the  favourite  solo  instrument  of 
many  celebrated  instrumentalists,  such  as  Czemy,  David,  Lota, 
Springer,  &c  Among  the  great  masters,  Mosart  seems  to  have 
been  foremost  in  his  appreciation  of  this  beautiful  instrument. 
In  his  Requiem^  the  reed  family  b  represented  by  two  basset 
horns  having  independent  parts,  and  two  bassoons.  Moxart  has 
also  used  the  instrument  with  great  effect  in  his  opera  La  CUmenta 
di  Tito,  where  he  has  written  a  fine  obUigato  for  it  in  the  aria 
"  Non  piu  di  Flori  ";  in  ZauberfidU)  and  in  cfiamber  music,  viz. 
short  adagio  for  two  basset  horns  and  bassoon,  and  another  for 
two  darinets  and  three  basset  horns  (Series  lo  of  Breitkopf  & 
H&rtel's  complete  edition).  Beethovoi  employed  it  in  his 
Prometheus  overture.  Mendelssohn  used  it  in  military  muse, 
and  in  two  concerted  pieces  for  clarinet  and  basset  horn  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  in  F  and  D  min.,  opp.  113  and  114, 
dedicated  to  Hdnrich  and  Cari  Binnann. 

The  archetypes  of  the  basset  horn  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 

clarinet  {q.v.).    The  basset  horn  was  the  outcome  of  the  desire, 

prevailing  during  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  to  obtain  comi^te 

families  of  instruments  to  j^y  in  concert.    The  invention  of  the 

basset  horn  in  1770  b  attributed  to  a  clarinet  maker  of  Passau, 

named  Horn,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  instrument;  by  a 

misnomer,  the  basset  horn  became  known  in  Italy  as  tomo  di 

bassetlo,  and  in  France  ascor  do  bassd.    In  1 78a,  Theodore  Lotz  of 

Pressburg  made  some  modifications  in  the  instrument,  which  was 

further  improved  by  two  instrumentalists  of  Vienna,  Anton  and 

Johann  Stadlcr,  and  finally  in  181  a  by  Iwan  Mnefler,  a  &mous 

clarinettist,  who  invented  the  alto  clarinet  in  E^  from  the  basset 

horn,  by  giving  the  latter  a  construction  and  fingering  analogous 

to  those  of  the  clarinet  in  Bb,  which  be  took  as  Us  modd,  instead 

of  the  clarinet  in  C 

See  J.  G.  H.  Backofen,  Amodsmng  tttr  Ktarimtle,  n^tt  mur 
kursen  Abhandlung  aber  das  Basset-Horn,  with  illustiation,  p*  37 
(Leipzig,  Brcitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  i8oi():  Iwan  Mudler,  Anweisung 
MM  der  neuen  Oartnette  und  der  Clartnette-aUo,  liebst  einiten  Bemer- 
kunetn  fur  Inslrumentenmacher  (Leipzig,  Freidrich  Hofmeister. 
1826,  with  illustrations;  Gottfried  Weber,  "  Uber  Clarinette  and 
Basaethorn."  CdcUia,  Band  xL  pp.  35-37  (Mains.  18^):  Wilhelm 
Altenbtr^.  Die  Clarinette,  ihre  Enlstehung  und  Entwiciauni  bis  tur 
Jetztzeit  xn  akustischer,  techniscker  u.  mustkalischer  Beziehung  (HeiU 
bronn.  1904).  pp.  16-33;  good  helloeravitres  of  eariy  basset  horns  in 
Descripttve  Catalogue  oj  the  Musical  Instruments  at  the  Royal  Military 
Exkibttum,  London,  1890,  compiled  by  Capt  C.  R.  Day  (1891).  pL  v. 

BASSI,  LAURA  MARU  CATERINA  (1711-1778),  an  Italian 
lady  eminently  distinguished  for  her  learning,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  171 1.  On  account  of  her  extraordinary  attainments 
she  received  a  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
philosophical  college,  where  she  delivered  public  lectures  on 
experimental  philosophy  till  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
elected  member  of  many  literary  societies  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  European  men  of 
let  ters.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  classical  literature,  as  well 
as  with  that  of  France  and  Italy.  In  x  738  she  married  Giuseppe 
Verrati,  a  physidan,  and  left  several  children.  She  died  in 
1778. 

*  Ca$ttor  Lectftres  on  Musual  Instruments,  their  Constructhn  and 
Capabilities,  by  A.  J.  HipkiML  p.  is;  Henri  Lavoix,  Histoire  de 
r instrumentation  depuis  le  uizime  stede  jusqu'i  nos  jours  (Paris. 
1878).  on  p.  123  the  date  is  given  as  1777. 


BAM,  tFOO  (1800^1840).  Itafian  patriot,  was  born  at  OeBto^ 
and  recdved  his  eariy  education  at  Bologna.  An  unhappy  love 
affair  induced  him  to  become  a  novice  in  the  Bamabite  order 
when  eighteen  years  old.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  led  a 
life  of  study  and  devotion,  and  entered  on  his  ministry  in  1833. 
It  was  as  a  preacher  that  he  became  famous,  his  sermons  attract- 
ing large  crowds  owing  to  their  elo(]uence  and  genuine  enthusiasm. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Bologna,  but  travelled  all  over  Italy  preaching 
and  tending  the  poor,  so  poor  himself  as  to  be  sometimes  almost 
starving.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
1848,  when  Pope  Pius  DC  still  appeared  to  be  a  Liberal  and  an 
Itaiian  patriot,  Bassi,  filled  with  natioiml  enthusiasm,  joined 
General  Durando^  P^pal  force  to  protect  the  frontiers  as  army 
chaplain,  His  eloquence  drew  fresh  recruits  to  the  ranks,  and  h^ 
exerdsed  great  influence  over  the  soldiers  and  people.  When  tlw 
pope  discarded  all  connexion  with  the  national  movement,  it  was 
only  Bassi  who  could  restrain  the  Bolognese  in  their  indignation. 
At  Treviso,  where  he  had  followed  Guidotti's  volunteers  against 
the  Austrians,  he  recdved  three  wounds,  delighted  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Italy  (x  ath  of  May,  X848).  He  was  taken  to  Venice,  and 
on  his  recovery  he  inarched  unarmed  at  the  head  of  the  volunteers 
in  the  fight  at  Mestre.  After  the  pope's  flight  from  Rome  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Roman  republic,  Bassi  took  part  with 
Garibaldi's  forces  against  the  French  tioope  sent  to  re-establish 
the  temporal  power.  He  exposed  his  life  many  times  whUe 
tending  the  wounded  imder  fire,  and  when  Garibaldi  was  forced 
to  leave  Rome  with  his  volunteers  the  faithful  monk  followed  him 
in  his  wanderings  to  San  Marino.  When  the  legion  broke  op 
Garibaldi  escaped,  but  Bassi  and  a  fellow-Garibaldian,  Count 
Livraghi,  after  eiuUess  hardships,  were  captured  near  Coinacduo. 
On  being  brought  before  the  papal  governor,  Bassi  said:  "  I  am 
guilty  of  no  crime  save  that  of  being  an  Italian  like  yourself.  I 
have  risked  my  life  for  Italy,  and  your  duty  is  to  do  good  to  those 
who  have  suffered  for  her."  The  governor  wot4d  have  freed  the 
prisoners;  but  he  did  not  dare,  and  gave  them  over  to  an  Anstxian 
officer.  They  were  escorted  to  Bologna,  falsdy  charged  before  a 
court  martial  with  having  been  found  with  arms  in  their  faaiub 
(Bassi  had  never  borne  arms  at  all) ,  and  shot  on  the  8th  of  August, 
X849.  Bassi  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  figures  of  the  Italian 
revdution,  a  gentle  unsHfish  soul,  who,  although  unusually  gifted 
and  accomplished,  had  an  almost  childlike  nature.'  Hisexecutioa 
exdted  a  feeling  of  horror  all  over  Italy. 

GMmtess  Mardnengo  gives  a  charming  sketch  of  his  life  in  her 
Ilaltan  Characters  (and  ed..  London,  1901)  eee  also  Zironi.  Vitm 
del  Padre  Ugo  Bassi  (Bologna.  1879):  F.  Venosta,  "  Ugo  Basai, 
Martire  di  Bologna,"  in  the  Pantheon  dei  Martiri  Italiani  (Milan, 
1863).  (L.  V.-) 

BA88IAMUS,  JOANlfB.  Italian  jurist  of  the  xath  century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  origin,  but  he  is  said  by  Corolus  de  Tocco  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Craaona.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  lav 
school  of  Bdogna,  the  pupil  of  Bulgarus  (^.v.),  and  the  master  of 
Azo  {qjo.).  The  most  important  of  his  writings  which  have  been 
presented  in  his  SumsMory  <m  the  Authemtica^  which  Savigny 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  predous  works  of  the  school  of  the 
Gloss-writecB.  Joannes,  as  he  b  generally  termed,  was  remark- 
able for  his  talent  in  inventing  ingenious  forms  for  explaining  his 
ideas  with  greater  precision,  and  perhaps  his  most  cdebrated 
work  is  his  "  Law^'Dee,"  which  he  entitled  Arbor  Arborum,  and 
which  has  been  the  subjea  of  numeroos  commentaries.  Tho 
work  presents  a  tree,  upon  the  branches  of  which  the  various 
kinds  of  actions  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of  fruit  The 
dvil  actions,  or  actiones  s^rtc/tjKrMfbdng  forty-eight  in  number^ 
are  arranged  on  one  side,  whilst  the  equiuble  or  praetoriam 
actions,  in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  are  arranged  on 
the  other  side.  A  further  scientific  division  of  actions  was  made 
by  him  under  twdve  heads,  and  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
xkotatioh  the  student  was  enabled  to  class  at  once  each  of  the 
dvil  or  praetorian  actions,  as  the  case  might  be,  under  its  proper 
head  in  the  sdentific  division.  By  the  side  of  the  tree  a  few 
glosses  were  added  by  Joannes  to  e]q>lain  and  justify  his  dassifica* 
tion.  His  Lectures  on  the  Pandects  and  the  Codet  which  were  col- 
lected  by  his  pupil  Nicolaus  Furiosus,have  unf  ortunatdy  perisbedi 
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BASSOMPIBRIIB,  FRAHCOIS  VB  (157^1646),  French 
courtier,  son  of  Christophe  de  Baasompierre  (1547*1596),  was 
bom  at  the  castle  of  Harrouel  in  Lorraine.  Kb  was  descended 
from  an  old  family  which  had  for  generations  served  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  and  afttfr  being  educated  with  his 
brothers  in  Bavaria  and  Italy,  was  introduced  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1 598.  He  became  a  great  favourite  of  thr  king  and 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  dissipations  of  court  life.  In  1600  he 
took  part  in  the  brief  campaign  in  Savoy,  and  in  1603  fought  in 
Hungary  for  the  emperor  against  the  Turks.  In  16x4  he  assisted 
Marie  de'  Medid  in  her  struggle  against  the  nobles,  but  upon  her 
failure  in  1617  remainedloyal  totheKing  Louis  XIII.  and  assisted 
the  royalists  when  they  routed  Marie's  supporters  at  Ponts-de-C6 
in  1620.  His  services  during  the  Huguenot  rising  of  1621-32  won 
for  him  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France.  He  was  with  the  army 
of  the  king  during  the  siege  of  La  Rochdle  in  1628,  and  in  1629 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  the  rebels  of 
Languedoc.  In  1615  Bassompierre  had  purchased  from  Henri, 
due  de  Rohan  (i  579-1638),  the  coveted  position  of  colonel- 
general  of  the  Swiss  and  Grisons;  on  this  account  he  was  sent  to 
raise  troops  in  Switzerland  when  Louis  XIII.  marched  against 
Savoy  in  1629,  and  after  a  short  campaign  in  Italy  his  military 
career  ended.  As  a  diplomatist  his  career  was  a  failure.  In 
162 X  he  %vcnt  to  Madrid  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  arrange  the 
dispute  concerning  the  seizure  of  the  Valteline  forts  by  Spain, 
and  signed  the  fruitless  treaty  of  Madrid.  In  1625  he  was  sent 
into  Switzerland  on  an  equally  futile  mission,  and  in  1626  to 
London  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics  and 
attendants  of  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.  The  personal 
influence  of  Henry  IV.  had  deterred  Bassompierre  from  a  marriage 
with  Charlotte  de  Montmorency,  daughter  of  the  constable 
Montmorency,  afterwards  princesse  de  Cond*,  and  between  16 14 
and  1630  he  was  secretly  married  to  Loxnse  Marguerite,  widow  of 
Francois,  prince  de  Conti,  and  through  her  became  im^cated  in 
the  plot  to  overthrow  Richelieu  on  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  "  1630. 
His  ^are  was  only  a  slight  one,  but  his  wife  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  and  her  hostility  to  the  cardinal 
aroused  his  suspicions.  By  Richelieu's  orders,  Bassompierre  was 
arrested  at  Senilis  on  the  25th  of  February  1631,  and  put  into  the 
Bastille,  where  he  remained  until  Richelieu's  death  in  1643.  On 
his  release  his  offices  were  restored  to  him,  and  he  passed  most  of 
his  time  at  the  castle  of  Tillidres  in  Normandy,  until  his  death  on 
the  X  2th  of  October  1646.  He  left  a  son,  Frangois  de  la  Tour,  by 
the  princesse.de  Conti,  and  an  illegitimate  son,  Louis  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  afterwards  bishop  of  Saintes.  His  Mimcires,  which  are  an 
important  source  for  the  history  of  his  time,  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1665.  He  also  left  an  incomplete  account 
of  his  embassies  to  Spain,  Switzerland  and  England  (Cologne, 
1668)  and  a  niunber  of  discourses  upon  various  subjects. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mimoires  is  that  issued  by  the  Soci^£  de 
I'Histoire  de  France  (Paris,  187J) ;  see  also  G.  Tallemant  des  ReaUx, 
HistorieiUs  de  la  princesse  de  Conti,  et  du  marichai  de  Bassompierre 
(Paris,  1 854-1 860). 

BASSOON  (Fr.  basson;  Ger.  FaioU;  Ital.  faioUo),  a  wood- 
wind instrument  with  double  reed  mouthpiece,  a  member  of 
the  oboe  iq.w.)  family,  of  which  it  is  the  bass.  The  German  and 
Italian  names  of  the  instrument  were  bestowed  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  bundle  of  sticks,  the  bassoon  being  the  first 
instrument  of  the  kind  to  be  doubled  back  upon  itself;  its  direct 
ancestor^  the  bass  pommer,  6  ft.  in  length,  was  quite  straight. 
The  English  and  French  names  refer  to  the  pitch  of  the  instru- 
ment as  the  bass  of  the  wood-wind. 

The  bassoon  is  composed  of  five  pieoes,  which,  when  fitted 
together,  form  a  wooden  tube  about  8  ft.  long  (93  in.)  with  a 
conical  bore  tapering  from  a  diameter  of  if  in.,  at  the  bell,  to 
iV  in.  at  the  reed.  The  tube  is  doubled  back  upon  itself,  the 
shorter  joint  extending  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
longer,  whereby  the  height  of  the  instrument  is  reduced  to  about 
4  ft.  The  holes  are  brought  into  a  convenient  position  for  the 
fingers  by  the  device  of  boring  them  obtlquelv  throush  the 
thickness  of  the  wood.  The- five  pieces  are:— (i)  the  bell;  (2) 
the  long  joint,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  when 


played,  although  its  notes  are  the  lowest  in  pitch;  (3)  the  wing 
overlapping  the  long  joint  and  having  a  projecting  flap  through 
which  are  bored  three  holes;  (4)  the  butt  or  lower  end  of  the 
instrument  (when  played)  containing  the  double  bore  necessitated 
by  the  abrupt  bend  of  the  tube  upon  itself.  Both  bores  are 
pierced  in  one  block  of  wood,  the  prolongation  of  the  double  tube 
being  usually  stopped  by  a  flat  oval  pad  of  cork  in  the  older 
models,  whereas  the  modem  instruments  have  instead  a 
U-ahaped  tube;  (5)  the  crook,  a  narrow  curved  metal  tube 
about  X2  in.  long,  to  which  is  attached  the  double  reed  forming 
the  mouthpiece. 

The  performer  holds  the  instrument  in  a  diagonal  position; 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  (the  butt  joint)  played  by  the  right 
hand  resting  against  his  right  thigh,  and  the  little  bell,  turned 
upwards,  pointing  over  his  left  shoulder;  a  strap  round  the  neck 
affords  additional  support.  The 
notes  are  produced  by  means  oi 
seven  holes  and  16,  17,  or  19 
keys.  The  mechanism  and  finger- 
ing are  very  intricate.  Theo- 
retically the  whole  construction 
of  the  bassoon  is  imperfect  and 
arbitrary,  important  acoustic  prin- 
ciples being  disregarded,  but  these 
mechanical  defects  only  enhance 
its  value  as  an  artistic  musical 
instrument.  The  player  is  obliged 
to  rely  very  much  on  his  ear  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  intona- 
tion, and  next  to  the  strings  no 
instrument  gives  greater  scope  to 
the  artist. 

The  bassoon  has  an  eight  foot 
tone,  the  compass  extending  from 


^ — — : 

»  ^^P  to  Ab   treble 

/S-1iJ-\E,  or  in  modem 


instruments  by  means  of  addi- 
tional  mechanism  to  C  or  even 


^^m 


These  extra 


high  notes  are  from  their  extreme 
sweetness  called  vox  Humana. 
The  pitch  of  the  bassoon  ap- 
parently lies  two  octaves  below 
that  of  the  oboe,  since  the  lowest 
note  of  both  is  B,  but  in  reality 
the  interval  is  only  a  twelfth,  as 
may  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
their  fundamental  scales.   On  the 

hj^Km  the  fundunenUl  scale  i.    r^,^„.       Back  vie.. 
Uiat  of  F  maj.,  obUuijd  by  op«.-  p,„  ,._b,«k,„  „-,h  17  key<u 
ing  and  dosing  the  holes;     the  Savacy  Model, 

note*    downwards    boat    F    to  OnUi,  Cuh  ft  C) 


Bh 


m 


are  extra  notes    obtained    by    means  of 


interlocking  keys  on  the  long  joint,  worked  by  the  left  thumb; 
they  have  no  counterpart  on  the  oboe  and  do  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  scale  of  the  bassoon.  The  fundamental  scale  of 
the  oboe  is  that  Of  C,  although  the  compass  has  been  extended  a 

tone  to  Bb  ^~V^  •  Therefore  the  difference  in  pitch  be- 
tween the  bassoon  and  the  oboe  is  a  twelfth.     In  the  first 

1  At  Wagner's  instigation,  the  wind-instrument  maker,  W.  Meckel 
of  Biebricn-am-Rhein,  made  bassoons  with  an  extra  key,  extending 
the  compass  downwards  to  A. 
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Sth  century,  thM 

ht  im  rtnowned  "  alminl  cvoywbnc  "  u 

■nakec  ol  faiof 

™  «,  highly  »- 

pRciucd  not  only  all  over  Gcmuiy,  but  alio  in  Fnnc«  uid 

pixludiW  AifoU 

loTlav«Bofmuic.' 

An  (Btlicr  chronicler  of  the  ■iUUe  cdebritJa  ind  cnftimu 

in   IS49,'  "=M 

wd  Sb^tS'il''- 

Had  he  bcm  ako  noted  u  an  inventor  of  a  n 

ronickr  would  ml 

Eeduce  tlve  Ereat  length  ol  the  bass  pommcr  by  doubling  the 
tube  back  upon  itself,  be  would  hardly  have  been  handed  down 
to  poaletlty  as  the  clever  craftsman  wko  modi  fatoOa  of  alra- 
ordinary  siw,  Doppelmaier,  who  chronicles  in  these  eulogistic 
lenns,  wrote  nearly  turo  centuries  after  the  supposed  invenlioB 
of  ttw  fagotto,  the  vahK  of  which  waa  natiKd  later  by  retrO' 

An  explanation  nay  perhaps  be  found  in  Kiel's  italemenl 
•bout  the  DtvitdHT  BauaH,  which  he  diatinguisha  from  the 
Baian  (our  bassoon).  "The  DaiOdU  SoHinu,  Fagolte  oi 
Bombardi,  as  our  Cercitn  anceston  termed  (hem.  before  music 
was  clolhed  in  Italian  and  French  ilyle,  are  no  longer  in  use  " 
(Eisel  wrote  in  173S)  "«nd  Iherefore  it  ia  unnetwsaiy  W  waste 
paper  on  them,'**  HiA  refine,  of  cnuiw,  to  the  bombard  or  bau 
poDuner,  the  extnordinarity  long  instiuments  which  Schniliei 
nude  »  successfully.  Fconi  this  it  would  seem  that  our  binooii 

the  early  history  ol  Ibe  pommer  in  transition,  but  we  Bnd  il 
under  a  different  name  in  no  way  connected  with  fojoHa.  Id 
order  to  shorten  the  unwieldy  proportions  ol  the  tenor  pomniet 
in  C.  and  to  increase  its  portability, ' 
block  of  wood  al  rathn  more  than 
pommer,  in  which  t«o  horei  were 

mnlsining  the  double  reed  moulbpic 
top.  This  insttumenl,  which  had  sii  hoh 
the  back  ai  well  as  two  keys,  was  known  as  the  dtlciian,  ieldan. 
dea^nil,  and  also  m  France  as  lourlard  and  in  England  as  the 
carUU,  aalal,'  curlell,  &c.,  being  mentioned  in  isS>— "The 
common  blctlng  musick  of  ye  Drone,  Hobius  (Hautboy)  and 
Curtoll."  The  neat  step  in  the  evolution  produced  the  double 
curtail,  a  converted  base  pommer  an  octave  below  the  single 
curtail  and  therelore  identical  In  pitch  as  In  construction  with 
the  early  fagotto  in  C.  The  instrument  ia  shown  in  fig.  1,  Ihe 
reproduction  ol  a  drawing  in  tbe  MS- of  The  Academy  9f  Armoury 
by  Handle  Holme,'  written  some  time  before  16SS.    At  the  side 

>].  C.  Doppelnaier,  HiOmidit  NatintlU  m  di*  Ninirrti- 

^'Sce  "t^aSt^iltn  von''Kar.stlctn'uiid\cfSl'q^?'n'??Omberg» 
■n  dcm  Uhre  1549."  in  R,  Eittlbener  vnn  Edelbcrg*!  QuUtn- 

KkrUlat  fUr  KmutfBcUcjUt  Kud   *SiM-— ■-■'    '--    ■'--- 

(ViensL  l»7ti,  vola.  viiL-.. 
" -'  J.Eisel,  J/m«iuBi 


te  the  diameter  c 

wmmunicating  a 
The  bell  and  Ihe  I 


tutadidttdus  Oder  itr  i 


da   UilU 
iilbU  iHforn 


•Set  I.  J , 

«Biiftitw(ET(un.i738)._pp.  iO4andi00,aiKtal»J.W 

Bai  nethttlgaiU  Otluiirr  (Hamburg,  171  j),"  Bauon,"  from  wnorn 

Eiid  borrowed. 

■  See  the /few  fij^li^  ^JiCundry,  and  Batenanupoo  Bartholinus, 

^Bnlhhllluteum,  Hari.  MS.  10^4.  fol.  307b.  a  Trfeirnce  cam- 
■unicated  by  Auguitui  Hughe4-Huehe«  from  Tiia  valjable  apptridli 
lopaniii.  (InHiWnenul  Music  and  Worki  on  MuiUc)olii  Calalctiii 
■r  US.  UuiU  »  Oh  Briliih  Muitmm  {Uadon.  1408-1909).  The 
Appendix  contains  a  list  of  tyncal  musical  iiutmmenta  rvpreaented 
initliimii>aledMSS.,ordesciibcdino(herMSS.iniheBrili>hMu>cum. 
with  brief  description  and  full  referen 

•Conpara  Handle  Hohnt'a  dwUc 

pi,  vLH  olCaH.CR.Day'scatalDgue,andwithadolcisnorHngk 
curtail  by  J.C.  Denser  in  Paul  de  Wit%  KaUlot  da  UuiU>ik>riic£ii 


This  is  double  ibc  Manas  of  the  sId^,  meniioned  di.  Tvl.  n.  6  " 
(the  MS.  begius  at  ch.  nii.  of  bk.  j)  "  and  is  played  8  Dole* 
deeper.  It  is  u  it  wiie  1  pipe*  fixed  in  ante)  thick  b«*s  pipe, 
one  much  laager  than  the  other,  frem  the  (op  of  the  lowet  come* 
a  crooked  pipe  ol  brass  in  which  is  filed  >  reed,  thioogh  it  (he 
wind  paiseth  to  nuke  the  iDStntmcnt  make  a  sound.  It  hath 
6  holes  on  the  ouuide  and  one  on  that  side  nett  (he  man  or  back 
part  and  ibiasskeyi,  the  hifbcK  called  double  LaM'n,  and  the 
other  double  S  mi." 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  tatfi*al  name  /ifeUf, 
presumably  bestowed  in  ItiJy,  ^Qce  the  French  equivalent  /tfgpl 
was  never  used  for  the  bajson,  was  not 
necessarily  applied  to  the  new  form  of  *  ' 


•TAfi 


that  (he  very  term  Pkaiota 
ty    which    the   instrument 
known  during  its  short  fabulous 


i 


ided    Greek  | 

!tym<>\ogy,  presupposes  the  prc-eiisl-  / 

mce  iB  Ita^  of  another  JaioUo  with  t^^ 
liicb  Afranio  was  acquainted,  perhaps 
mperfectly.     Afraalo's  was  the  age  ol 
ingenious   mechiuicsl   devices  applied 


selected  Irom  the  valuable  a 
published  by  Edm.  van  der  St 
suggests  a  satisfactory  clue.  I 
Louis    Willay,    a    musical    iosl 


irovoked   the 


wit  of  sariM  courtier,  and  was  ucncclortta  known  as  lafolls. 
Just  a  ceDtuiy  later  Ravilius  of  Fenata  made  Aftunio's  first 
phagotua  from  the  inventor's  design. 

ciccpling  Handel.  Beethoven  uses  the  baswon  largely  in  bis 
symphonies,  writing  everywhere  for  it  indepeudent  parts  ol 
great  beauty  and  originality.  Bach,  in  hia  mus  in  fi  loin.,  baa 
parts  for  two  bassoons.  Mozart  wrote  a  coucriLo  in  Bh  for 
b.usoon,  with  orchestra  (Rochel,  No.  i«i).  Weber  bu  also 
written  a  concerto  (or  bassoon  in  F  <op.  7s),  scored  for  full 


BASSO-REUEVO  (Ital,  for  "  low  relief  "},  the  term  applied  lo 
scdplure  In  nhich  the  design  projects  but  slightly  from  the  plane 
of  Ihc  background.  The  relief  may  not  project  al  all  fram  the 
oHpniI  surface  of  Ibc  material,  as  in  the  sunlen  relief)  of  Ihe 
Egyptians,  and  may  be  nearly  flat,  as  in  the  Panalhenftic  pro- 
ceuion  of  Ihe  Tartbenon.  In  the  early  iglb  ceniuty  the  lerm 
imjo-re/ieto,  or  "  low  relief,"  came  to  be  employed  loosely  for  all 
forms  of  relief,  the  lemi  mezz^rdiao  having  already   dropped 

BASS  ROCK,  TBE,  a  small  island  in  (he  Firth  of  Forth,  about 
>m.  from  Canty  Bay,  Haddington  shir..,  Scotland.  It  is  circular 

Mertentie.  tf.  til.,  and  Michael  Practoriui.'  Smtatmn  UaiicMm 
(Wollenbattel,  161S).  both  of  whom  docribc  and  figure  these  forms 
of  early  bassooos.  '  Op.  til.  vol.  vii.  p.  jtk 
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On  three  sides  Um  cUffs  are  piedpitous,  but  tbty  shelve  towards 
the  S.W.,  where  landing  is  effected.  The  Bass  Rock  is  an  in- 
trusive mass  of  phonolitic  trachjr tc  or  orthopbyre.  No  nephcline 
has  been  detected  in  the  rock/ but  anolcite  is  present  in  small 
quantity  together  with  abimdant  orthodase  and  green  soda- 
augite.  It  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  eruptive  masses  of 
North  Berwick  Law  and  Traprain  Law,  but  is  non-porphyritk. 
It  is  regarded  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  as  a  plug  filling  an  old  volcanic 
vent,  from  which  lava  emanated  during  the  Calciferous  Sandstone 
period.  It  used  to  be  gxazed  by  sheep,  of  which  the  mutton 
was  tbooght  to  be  unusually  good,  but  its  prindpal  dcnizens'are 
sea-birds,  -chiefly  solan  geese,  which  haunt  the  rock  in  vast 
numbers.  A  lighthouse  with  a  six-flash  lantern  of  39,000  candle 
power  was  opened  in  1903.  For  a  considerable- distance  E.  and 
W.  there  runs  through  the  rock  a  tunnd,  about  15  ft*  high, 
accessible  at  low  water.  St  Baldred,  whose  name  has  been 
given  to  several  of  the  difb  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland, 
occupied  a  hermitage  on  the  Bass,  where  he  died  in  756.  In  the 
14th  century  the  island  became  the  property  pf  the  Lauders, 
caHed  afterwards  Lauders  of  the  Bass,  from  whom  it  was 
putchased  in  1671  by  government,  and  a  castle  with  dungeons 
was  erected  on  it,  in  which  many  Covenanters  were  imprisoned. 
Among  them  were  Alexander  Pcden  (1626-1686),  for  four  years, 
and  John  Blackadder  (1615-1686),  who  died  there  after  five 
years'  detention.  At  the  Revolution  four  young  Jacobites 
captured  the  Rock,  and  having  been  reinforced  by  a  few  others, 
held  it  for  King  James  from  June  1691  to  April  1694,  only 
surrendering  mhtn  threatened  by  starvation.  Thus  the  island 
was  the  last  place  in  Great  Britain  to  submit  to  William  III. 
Dismantled  of  its  fortifications  in  1701,  the  Bass  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  to  whose  family  it  belongs.  It 
is  let  on  annual  rental  for  the  feathers,  eggs,  oil  and  young  of  the 
sea-birds  and  (or  the  fees  of  visitors,  who  reach  it  usually  from 
Canty  Bay  and  North  Berwick. 

BASSUS.  AUFIOIUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  His  work,  which  probably  began  with  the 
dvil  wars  or  the  death  of  Caesar,  was  continued  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  carried  it  down  at  least  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Nero's  reign.  The  BcUum  Cermanicum  of  Bassus, 
which  is  commended,  may  have  been  either  a  separate  work  or 
a  section  of  his  general  history.  The  dder  Seneca  speaks  highly 
of  him  as  an  historian,  but  the  fragments  preserved  in  that 
writer's  Suasoriae  (vi.  23)  relating  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  are 
characterized  by  an  affected  style. 

Pliny.  Nat.  Hist.,  praefatio.  30;  Tadtus,  Dialogus  de  Oratcribus, 
33;  Qointilian,  InsHL  x.  1.  103. 

BASSUS,  CABSIUS,  a  Roman  lyric  poet,  who  Uvcd  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Persius,  who  dedicated 
his  sixth  satire  to  him,  and  whose  works  he  edited  (Schol.  on 
Persius,  vL  i).  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  (79).  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet;  Quintilian 
ilnstU.  z.  L  96)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Horace,  he  was  the  only  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  He  is  also 
Identified  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  MetfU,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments,  probably  of  an  abbreviated  edition,  are  ex- 
tant (ecL  Reil,  i88s).  The  work  was  probably  originally  in  verse, 
and  afterwards  recast  or  epitomised  in  prose  form  to  be  used  aa 
an  instruction  t>ook.  A  worthless  and  scanty  account  of  some 
of  the  metres  of  Horace  (in  Keil,  Cratnmatki  Latini,  vi.  305), 
bearing  the  title  Ars  Caesii  BasH  de  MetrU  is  not  by  him,  but 
chiefly  borrowed  by  its  unknown  author  from  the  treatise 
mentioned  above. 

BASSUS,  CASSIAMUS,  called  ScHOLAsncus  Oawycr),  one  of  the 
geopotuci  or  writers  on  agricultural  subjects.  He  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  a.d.  He 
compiled  from  eariier  writers  a  collection  of  agricultural  literature 
ipcoponka)  whidi  was  afterwards  revised  by  an  unknown  editor 
and  published  about  the  year  950,  in  the  reign  of  Constantlne 
P^prphyrogenitus,  to  whom  the  work  itself  has  been  ascribed. 
It  contains  a  full  list  of  the  authorities  drawn  upon,  and  the 
subjects  treated  faiclude  agriculture,  birds,  bees,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  dogs,  fishes  and  the  like. 


ConPLBTB  Editions.— Needham  (iToOt  Niclas  (1761).  BeoMi. 
(1895);  see  also  Gemoll  in  Berhiur  Studien,  t  (1884).  Oder  In 
Rheinisckes  Museum,  xlv.  (1890).  xlviil  (1803).  and  De  Raynal  in 
Anmuine  de  F Assoc  pott  rEiU9ura§emeiU  des  Etudes  Ceec^ma,  viiL 
(1874). 

BASSUS*  SALOUS,  Roman  epic  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Quinttlian  credits 
him  with  a  vigorous  and  poetical  genius  (InsHL  x.  i.  90)  and* 
Julius  Secundus,  one  of  the  speakers  in  Tadtus  DUhgus  dd 
OraUrribus  (5;  see  also  9)  styles  him  a  perfect  poet  and  most 
iUttstrious  bard.  He  was  apparently  overtaken  by  poverty,  but 
was  generously  treated  by  Vespasian,  who  made  him  a  piesent 
of  500,000  sesterces.  Nothing  from  his  works  has  been  pre- 
served; the  Latte  Pisonis,  whidh  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is 
probably  by  Titus  Calpui;nius  Siculus  (J  Hdd,  De  Sdeio  Bassa, 

1834). 
BA8SV1LLB,  or  Bassbvillb,  nOOLAS  JBAM  HUQOll  OB 

(d.  1793)*  French  journalist  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Abbe- 
ville on  the  7th  of  February  1753.  He  was  trained  for  the 
priesthood,  taught  theology  in  a  provincial  seminary  and  then 
went  to  Paris.  Here  in  x  784  he  piU>li8hed  Elements  de  mylholegie 
and  some  poems,  which  brought  him  into  notice.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  prince  of  Cond£  he  became  tutor  to  two  young 
Americans  travelling  in  Europe.  With  them  he  visited  Berlin, 
made  thaacquaiatance  there  oi  Mirabeau,  and  became  a  membei. 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  Royal.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  turned  to  jounuilism,  becoming  editor  of  the  Mercmre  inUr-* 
national  Then,  through  the  Girondist  minister  Lebrun-Tondu» 
he  entered  the  dii^omatic  service,  went  in  May,  1 79a,  as  secretary 
of  legation  to  Naples  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent,  without 
official  status,  to  Rome.  Ilere  his  conduct  was  anything  but 
diplonuitic  He  at  once  announced  himself  as  the  protector  of 
the  extreme  Jacobins  in  Rome,  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  imigrts  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  including  the 
"demoiselles  Capet,'*  and  ordered  the  JUur-de-tys  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  French  embassy  to  be  repUced  by  a  piaure 
of  Liberty  painted  by  a  French  art  student.  He  talked  at  largt 
of  the  "  puri^  geese  of  the  Capitol "  and  met  the  remoostrancea 
of  Cardinal  2^1ada,  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  with  insults. 
This  enraged  the  Roman  populace;  a  riot  broke  out  on  the  13th 
of  January  1793,  and  Bassville,  who  was  dri^ng  with  his  family 
to  the  Corso,  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  and  so  roughly 
handled  that  he  died.  The  affair  was  magnified  in  the  Con  ven  tion 
into  a  deliberate  murder  of  the  "  representative  of  the  Republic  '* 
by  the  pope's  orders.  In  1797  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  the  papal  goveniment  agreed  to  pay  compensation 
to  Bassville's  family.  Among  his  writings  we  may  also  mentioi^ 
Mimoira  historigues,  critiques  el  pdiliques  sur  la  Rtvolulion  de 
France  (Paris  1790;  English  trans.  London,  1790). 

See  F.  Ma«son,  Les  DiphmaUs  de  la  Rholuiion  (Paris.  1 882V; 
Silvagni,  La  CorU  e  la  SocielH  romana  net  secoli  Xvlll.  e  XIX. 
(Florence,  1881). 

BASTAR,  a  feudatory  state  of  British  India,  in  the  Chattis- 
garh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces;  area,  13,062  sq.  m.  In 
1901  the  population  was  306,501,  showing  a  decrease  of  i  % 
compared  with  an  apparent  increase  of  58%  in  the  preceding 
decade.  Estimated  revenue  £22,000;  tribute  £1100.  Tha 
eastern  part  of  Bastar  is  a  flat  elevated  plateau,  from  1800  to 
3000  ft  above  the  Icvd  of  the  sea,  the  centre  and  N.W.  portioni 
are  very  mountainous,  and  the  southern  parts  con^t  of  hills  and 
plains.  On  the  plateau  there  are  but  few  hills;  the  streams 
run  slowly  and  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  plain  and  undulating 
ground  covered  by  dense  stfi  forests.  Prindpal  mountains  of  the 
district:  (x)  a  lofty  range  which  separates  it  from  the  Sironcba 
district;  (2)  a  range  pf  equal  height  called  the  Bela  Dila  lyioft 
in  the  centre  of  the  district;  (3)  a  range  running  N.  and  S. 
near  Narayanpur;  (4)  Tangri  Dongri  range,  running  E.  and  W., 
(5)  Tuisi  Dongri,  bordering  on  the  Sabari  river  and  the  Jaipur 
state.  There  is  also  a  small  range  running  from  the  river  Indra* 
vati  to  the  Godavari.  The  Indravati,  the  Sabari  and  the  Tal 
or  Talper,  are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  district;  all  of  them  affluenta 
of  the  Godavari.  The  soil  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
Bastar  consists  of  light  (Uy,  with  an  admixture  of  sand,  suited 
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.for  fftking  rice  and  wet  crops.  In  the  jungles  the  Marias,  who 
are  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Gond  origin,  raise  kosra 
(Pttukum  italicum)  and  other  inferior  grains.  Aboriginal  races 
■generally  follow  the  raigriatory  system  of  tillage,  clearing  the 
jin^e  cm  selected  patches,  and  after  taking  crops  for  two  or 
Ihree  jrears  abandoning  them  for  new  ground.  Th^  do  not  use 
the  plough;  nor  do  they  possess  buffaloes,  bulk)cks  or  cows; 
their  only  agricultural  implement  is  a  long-handled  iron  hoe. 
They  are  a  timid,  quiet,  docile  race,  and  although  addicted  to 
drinking  not  quarrelsome.  Th^  inhabit  the  densest  juntos 
mid  are  very  shy,  avoiding  contact  with  strangers,  and  flying  to 
the  hiUs  on  the  least  alarm;  but  they  bear  a  good  character  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness.  Th^y  are  very  scantily  dressed, 
wear  a  variety  of  trinkets,  with  a  knife,  hatchet,  spear,  bow  and 
arrows,  the  only  weapons  they  use.  Their  hair  is  generally  shaved, 
excepting  a  topknot;  and  when  not  shaved  it  gets  into  a  matted, 
tangled  mass,  gathered  into  a  knot  behind  or  on  the  crown. 
The  Marias  and  the  Jhurias  are  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
d»  true  Gond  family.  All  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Bastar  worship 
the  ddties  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  along  with  thei/  own  national 
foddess  Dantcswari. 

Bastar  is  divided  into  two  portions — that  held  by  the  Raja 
or  chief  himself,  and  that  posses.<«d  by  feudatory  chiefs  under 
liim.  The  dimato  is  unhealthy — fever,  smallpox,  dysentery 
and  rheumatism  being  the  prevailing  diseases.  Jagdalpur, 
Bijapur,  Madder  and  Bhupalpatnam  are  the  only  places  of  any 
note  in  the  dependency,  the  first  (on  the  Indravati  river)  being 
the  residence  of  the  raja  and  the  chief  pe<^Ie  of  the  state.  The 
principal  produtts  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  lac,  tussar  silk,  horns,  hides, 
wax  and  a  little  iron.  Teak  timber  is  floated  down  the  rivers 
to  the  Madras  coast.  A  good  road  has  brought  Jagdalpur  Into 
connexion  with  the  railway  at  Raipur. 

BASTARD  (O.  Fr.  bastard,  mod.  bitard'^jUi  it  bast,  "  pack- 
saddle  child,"  from  bast,  saddle),  a  person  bom  out  of  l^al 
wedlock.  Amongst  the  Romans,  bastards  were  classified  as 
mothi,  children  bom  in  concubinage,  and  spuHi,  those  not  so 
bora.  Both  classes  had  a  right  of  succeaskm  to  their  mother, 
and  the  notki  were  entitled  to  support  from  their  father,  but  had 
no  rights  of  inheritance  from  him.  Both,  however,  had  in  other 
respects  most  of  the  rights  of  citfxenship.  The  Germanic  law 
was  based  upon  an  entirely  different  prindi^e.  It  recogniaed 
as  legitimate  only  those  whose  parents  were  of  the  same  sodal 
tank.  All  others  were  regarded  as  bastards,  and  took  the  status 
of  the  parent  of  inferior  rank.  The  aim  <rf  all  the  Germanic  codes 
was  to  preserve  purity  of  race,  not  to  improve  mdrals,  for  in- 
cestious  unions  are  not  censured.  The  influence  of  the  Germanic 
law  lasted  throughout  the  eariy  feudal  period,  and  bastards  were 
debarred  rights  of  inheritance.  In  the  13th  century  the  influence 
of  Roman  law  tended  again  to  modify  this  severity.  An  excep- 
tion was  probably  made  in  the  esse  0^  those  whose  fathers  were 
«f  royal  blood,  in  which  case  it  even  seems  that  no  stigma  was 
attached  to  the  accident  of  their  birth,  nor  did  they  suffer  from 
the  usual  disabilities  as  to  inheritance  which  attended  those  of 
idegitimate  birth  (Gregory  of  Tours,  v.  25).  Among  the  Franks 
we  find  Theodoric  I.,  a  natural  son  of  Clovfa,  sharing  the  kingdom 
with  the  legitimate  sons;  Zwentlbold,  natural  son  of  Amulf,  was 
created  khig  of  Lorraine  by  his  father  in  895;  and  even  WilKam 
(he  Conqueror  actually  assumed  the  appellation  of  bastard. 

In  EngKsh  law  a  bastard  still  retains  certain  disabilities.  Ub 
fights  are  only  such  as  he  can  acquire;  for  dvilly  he  can  inherit 
nothing,  being  looked  upon  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  sometimes 
called  JUins  nulHus,  aomelimts/Uku  poptdi.  This,  however,  does 
not  hold  as  to  moral  purposes,  e.g,  he  cannot  maYry  his  mother 
or  bastard  uster.  Yet  he  may  gain  a  surname  by  reputation 
though  he  has  none  by  inheritance,  and  may  even  be  made 
legitimate  and  capable  of  inheriting  by  the  transcendent  power 
ti  an  act  of  pariiament. 

For  poor-law  purposes,  all  legitimate  chiMren  tkke  the  settle- 
ment of  their  father,  but  a  bastard  takes  the  settlement  of  its 
mother  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  entitled  to  its 
custody  i^  preference  to  the  father,  and  consequently  the  re- 
ipoMiMity  of  Hs  siipp9it  Mb  pftaunfly  Oft  b^.    But  the 


English  law  has  always  reoogimed  the  principle  that  to  aoertatn 
extent  the  father  must  share  in  that  responsibility.  This,  how- 
ever, was  imposed  not  with  the  idea  of  fumhUng  the  woman 
with  a  dvil  remedy,  nor  to  have  a  penal  effect  against  the  man, 
but  solely  to  prevent  the  cost  of  maintenanco  of  the  bastard  chid 
from  falling  upon  the  parish.  Indeed,  the  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  which  dates  back  to  X576»  was  until  1845  an  intimate 
part  of  the  poor  kw.  The  act  of  t57«,  the  basis  d  English 
bastardy  law,  empowered  justices  to  lake  order  for  the  pNBJsh- 
ment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  father  of  every  bastard  child 
left  to  the  care  of  the  parish,  and  to  charge  the  mother-and 
reputed  &tlier  with  the  payment  of  a  weekly  sum  or  other 
needful  sustenance.  Other  acts  were  passed  in  1609  and  1733, 
enabling  the  mother  of  any  child  charfeaUe  or  likely  to  becoae 
chargeable  to  the  parish  to  secure  the  appnhension,  and  even 
the  imprisonment,  of  the  father  until  he  should  incftMNiify  the 
parish,  provisions  which  were  made  somewhat  more  stringent 
by  acts  passed  in  1809  and  x8xo.  In  r839  a  commteion  wm 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  <q>eratioa  of  the  poor  laws,  and 
the  commissioners  in  their  report  gave  great  i^ttention  to  the 
subject  of  bastardy.  Hiey  reviewed  the  various  acts  from  rs76 
downwards  and  gave  examples  of  their  operation.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  commissioners  came  was  that  the  laws 
**  which  respect  bastardy  appear  to  be  pre-eminently  unwise," 
and  that  they  gave  rise  to  many  abuses.  For  example,  the 
weekly  payment  recovered  by  the  parish  was  usuafly  transferred 
to  the  mother;  even  in  many  cases  guaranteed.  The  com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  mother  alone  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  "  This,"  they  said, 
**  is  now  the  position  of  a  widow,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
giving  to  vice  privileges  which  we  deny  to  misfortune."  Acting^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  r834  endcax'oured  to  discourage  the  prindple 
of  making  the  putative  father  contribute  by  introdudng  a  some- 
what cumbersome  method  of  procedure.  The  trend  of  public 
opinion  proved  against  the  discouragement  of  affiliation,  and 
an  act  of  1839  transferred  jurisdiction  in  affiliatl6n  cases  from 
quarter-sessions  to  petty-sessions.  A  commission  of  inquiry  on 
the  working  of  the  bastardy  acts  in  1844  recommended  "  that 
affiliation  should  be  facilitated,"  and,  accordingly,  by  the 
Bastardy  Act  of  1845  effect  was  given  to  this  recommendation 
by  giving  the  mother  an  independent  dvfl  remedy  against  the 
putative  father  and  dissociating  the  parish  altogether  from  the 
proceedings.  Subsequently,  legislation  gave  the  parish  the  right 
of  attaching,  and  in  some  cases  suing  for,  money  due  from  the 
putative  father  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chOd.  The  existing 
law  is  set  out  under  AmuATioN. 

The  incapadties  attaching  to  a  bastard  consist  prindpally  in 
this,  that  he  cannot  be  hdr  to  any  one;  for  bdng  nvUius  fiins, 
he  is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  ancestor  from  whom 
an  inheritable  Uood  can  be  derived.  Therefore,  if  there  be  no 
other  daimaift  upon  an  inheritance  than  such  illegitimate  child, 
it  escheats  to  the  lord.  And  as  bastards  cannot  be  hdrs  them- 
selves, so  neither  can  they  have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own 
bodies;  for  as  all  collateral  kindred  consists  in  being  derived 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  and  as  a  bastard  has  no  legal 
ancestor,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred,  and  consequently  no 
legal  heirs,  except  sudi  as  claim  by  a  Uneal  descent  from  himself. 
And  hence,  if  a  bastard  purchase  land,  and  die  seised  therefor 
without  issue  and  intestate,  the  land  escheats  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee.  Originally  a  bastard  was  deemed  incapable  of  holy  orders, 
and  disqualified  by  the  fact  of  his  birth  from  holding  any  dignity 
in  the  church;  but  this  doctrine  is  now  obsolete,  and  in  all  other 
respects  there  is  no  distinction  between  a  bastard  and  another 
man.  By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  bastard  is  not  only  exduded 
from  his  father's  succession,  because  the  law  knows  no  father 
who  is  not  marked  out  by  marriage;  and  from  all  heritable 
succession,  whether  by  the  father  or  mother,  because  he  cannot 
be  pronounced  lawful  hdr  by  the  inquest  In  terms  of  the  brief; 
but  also  from  the  movable  succession  of  his  mother,  because  he 
is  not  her  lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  succession 
deferred  by  the  bw.    But  a  bastard,  although  he  cannot  succeed 
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jure  sanguinis,  m^y  succeed  by  destination,  wliere  he  is  specially 

called  to  the  succession  by  entail  or  testament.    In  Scotland,  as 

in  England,  a  bastard  can  have  no  legal  heirs  except  those  of  his 

own  body;  and  hence,  failing  his  lawful  issue,  the  king  succeeds 

to  him  as  last  heir.    Formerly  bastards  in  Scotland  without 

issue  of  their  own  could  not  make  a  will,  but  this  disability  was 

removed  by  a  statute  of  1835.    If  bastards  or  other  persons 

without  kindred  die  intestate  without  wife  or  child,  their  effects 

go  to  the  king  as  uUimus  haeres;  but  a  grant  is  usually  made  of 

them  by  letters  patent,  and  the  grantee  becomes  entitled  to  the 

administration. 

According  to  the  common  law,  which  is  the  law  of  England,  a 

bastard  cannot  be  divested  of  his  state  of  illegitimacy,  unless 

by  the  supreme  power  of  an  act  of  parliament.    But  in  those 

countries  which  have  followed  the  Roman  or  dvil  law,  a  bastard's 

status  may  be  provisional,  and  he  can  be  nude  legitimate  by 

the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents.     (See  Legitimacy  and 

Legituiation;  and,  for  sutistics.  Illegitimacy.) 

Authorities.— Bacquet.  Traiti  dt  la  bdtardise  (1608) ;  Du  Cange. 
Closs.  LaL,  infra  "Bastardus";  L.  G.  Koenigswater,  Histoire  de 
r organisation  d^lafamiUe  en  France  (1851),  and  Essai  sur  Us  enfants 
tUs  hors  mariate  (1842);  E.  D.  Glasson,  Histoire  des  droits  el  des 
institutions  d4  FAngteferre  (6  vols.,  1882-1883),  Histoire  du  droit  et 
4ts  institutions  d«  la  France  (1887) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History 
of  English  Law  (1898);  Stephen's  Commentaries'.  NicboUs  and 
Mackay,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law  (3  vols.,  i898>. 

BASTARNAE,  the  easternmost  people  of  the  Germanic  race, 
the  first  to  come  into  contact  with  the  ancient  world  and  the 
Slavs.  Originally  settled  in  Galicia  and  the  Bukovina,  they 
appeared  on  the  lower  Danube  about  200  B.C.,  and  were  used  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  against  his  Thradan  neighbours.  Defeated 
>by  these  the  Bastamae  returned  north,  leaving  some  of  their 
number  (hence  called  Peucini)  settled  on  Pence,  an  island  in  the 
Danube.  Their  main  body  occupied  the  country  between  the 
eastern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.  As  allies  of  Perseus  and 
of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  lastly  on  their  own  account,  they 
had  hostile  relations  with  the  Romans  who  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  defeated  them,  and  made  a  peace,  which  was  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  incursions.  In  these  the  Bastamae  after  a  time 
gave  place  to  the  Goths,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  amalga- 
mated, and  we  last  hear  of  them  as  transferred  by  the  emperor 
Probus  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Polybius  and  the 
authors  who  copy  him  regard  the  Bastamae  as  Qalatae;  Strabo, 
having  learned  of  the  Romans  to  distinguish  Celts  and  Germans, 
first  allows  a  German  element;  Tacitus  expressly  declares  their 
German  origin  but  says  that  the  race  was  degraded  by  inter- 
marriage with  Sarmatians.  The  descriptions  of  their  bodily  appear- 
ance, tribal  divisions,  manner  of  life  and  methods  of  warfare  are 
such  as  are  applied  to  either  race.  No  doubt  they  were  an  outpost 
of  the  Germans,  and  so  had  absorbed  into  themselves  strong 
Gctic,  Celtic  and  Sarmatian  elements.  (E.  H.  M.) 

BASn*  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Gorakhpur 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town,  a  collection  of 
villages,  is  on  the  river  Kuana,  40  m.  from  Goraldipur  by  railway. 
The  population  in  190X  was  14,761.  It  has  no  municipality^ 
The  district  has  an  area  of  2792  sq.  m.  It  stretches  out  in  one 
vast  marshy  plain,  draining  towards  the  south-east,  and  traversed 
by  the  Rapti,  Kuana,  Banganga,  Masdih,  Jamwar,  Ami  and 
Katneihia  rivers.  The  tract  lying  between  these  streams 
consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  more  or  less  subject  to  inunda- 
tions, but  producing  good  crops  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley.  In 
1 901  the  population  was  1,846,153,  showing  an  increase  of  3  % 
in  the  decade.  A  railway  from  Gorakhpur  to  Gonda  runs  through 
the  district,  and  the  jiver  Gogra  is  navigable.  A  large  transit 
trade  is  conducted  with  Nepal.  The  export  trade  of  the  district 
itself  is  chiefly  in  rice,  sugar  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

BASTIA,  a  town  and  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  98  m.  NJ*J.E.  of  Ajacdo  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  24,509. 
Bastia,  the  chief  commercial  town  in  Corsica,  consists  of  the 
densely-populated  quarter  of  the  old  port  with  its  labyrinth  of 
steep  and  narrow  streets,  and  of  a  more  modem  quarter  to  the 
north,  which  has  grown  up  round  the  new  port.  La  Traverse, 
«  fine  boulevard,  intersects  the  town  from  north  to  south.    Ri^ng 


from  the  sea-shore  like  an  amphitheatre,  Bastia  presents  tn 
imposing  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  loftiness  of  its 
houses;  it  has,  however,  little  of  architectural  interest  to  offer. 
Its  churches,  of  which  the  largest  is  San  Giovanni  Battfota,  are 
florid  in  decoration,  as  are  the  law-court,  the  theatre  and  the 
h6tel-de-ville.  The  citadel,  which  dominates  the  old  port,  has  a 
keep  of  the  14th  century.  As  capital  of  an  arrondissement, 
Bastia  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  sub-prefect, 
while  it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  military  governor  of  Corsica,  of  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  island,  of  a  court  of  anizes,  and  of 
a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  has  a  lycte,  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  a  library  with  between  30,000  and 
40,000  volumes.  The  town  has  active  commerce,  especially 
with  Italy.  The  new  port  has  zxoo  ft  of  quayage,  served  by  a 
railway,  and  with  a  depth  alongside  of  25  ft.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  entered  in  1907  was  721  with  a  tonnage  of  337,551, 
of  which  203,950  were  French.  The  chief  exports  are  chestnut 
extract  for  tanning,  cedrates,  citrons,  oranges,  early  vegetables, 
fish,  copper  ore  and  antimony  ore.  Imports  include  coal,  grain, 
flour  and  wine,  Industr>' consists  chiefly  in  fishing  (sardines,  &c., 
and  coral),  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  ofl-distiUing,  tanningp 
and  the  preparation  of  preserved  citrons  and  of  macaroni  and 
similar  provisions. 

Bastia  dates  from  the  building  of  the  Genoese  fortress  or 
"  bastille  "  by  Lionello  Lomelllno  in  1383.  Under  the  Genoese  It 
was  long  the  principal  stronghold  m  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
the  residence  of  the  govemor;  and  in  1553  it  was  the  first 
town  attacked  by  the  French.  On  the  division  of  the  island  in 
1797  into  the  two  departments  of  Golo  and  Liamone,  Bastia 
remained  the  capital  of  the  former;  but  when  the  two  were 
again  united  Ajaccio  obtained  the  superiority.  The  dty  was 
taken  by  the  Englbh  in  1745  and  again  in  1794. 

BA8TIAN.  ADOLF  (1826-  ),  German  ethnologist,  Uras 
bom  at  Bremen  on  the  26th  of  June  1826.  He  was  educated  as  a 
physician,  but  from  his  early  years  devoted  hinsself  to  travel. 
Proceeding  to  Australia  in  1851  as  surgeon  on  a  vessel,  he  had 
visited  almost  every  part  of  the  world  before  his  letum  in  1859. 
In  X  86 1  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Far  East  which  lasted  five 
years.  Upon  his  return  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  on  The  Peoples  of  Eastern  Asia,  an  immense  store- 
house of  facts  owing  little  to  arrangement  or  style.  He  settled  in 
Berlin,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  ethnology  at  the  uni- 
versity and  keeper  of  the  ethnological  museum.  He  succeeded 
R.  Virchow  as  president  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Sodety» 
and  to  him  was  largely  due  the  formation  iniSjS  of  the  German 
Africa  Society  of  Berlin,  which  did  much  to  encourage  German 
colonixation  in  Africa.  Later  he  undertook  further  scientific 
travels  in  Africa,  South  America  and  India.  The  results  of 
these  explorations  were  made  public  in  a  long  series  of  separate 
publications  comprising  several  on  Buddhism,  and  on  the  psyclM>- 
logical  problems  presented  by  native  superstitions.  Bastian  alsQ 
edited  the  Zeitsckrift  fUr  Etknologie  from  1869,  in  conjunctioa 
with  Virchow  and  Robert  von  Hartmann.  Chi  his  seventieth 
birthday,  1896  (during  which  year  he  started  on  an  ejqieditioa 
to  Malaysia),  he  was  presented  with  a  volume  of  essays  composed 
by  the  nu)6t  distinguished  ethnologists  in  celebration  of  the  event 
and  dedicated  to  him.  Among  his  more  important  worics  may 
be  mentioned:— X>er  MenscH  in  dor  GescMckte  (Leipzig,  i86o>» 
Die  VakerdesdsUUhenAsien  Gena,  1866-1871);'  Elknologiscke 
Forsckungen  (Leipzig,  1871-1873);  Die  KuUurl&nder  des  ulUn 
Amerika  (Berlin,  1878);  Der  Buddkismus  in  seiner  Psyckologie 
(Berlin,  1881);  Tndonesien  (Leipzig,  1884);  Der  Fetiuh  an  der 
KiisU  Guineas  (Berlin,  1885);  DU  mikronesUcMen  Kotoniem 
(1899-1900);  Die  wuksdnden  Pkasen'im  gfsckickllicken  Sdtkreit 
und  ikre  RiUkwirkung  auf  die  Volherkunde  (1900). 

BASTIAT,  FRfo6RIC  (1801-1850),  French  economist,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Bayonne,  and  was  bora  In  that  town  00 
the  29th  of  June  1801.  Educated  at  the  colleges  of  Saint-Sever 
and  of  Sor^,  he  entered  in  x8i8  the  counting-house  of  bis 
unde  at  Bayonne.  The  practical  routine  of  nKrcandle  life  being 
distasteful  to  him,  in  182^  he  retired  to  a  property  at  MugioiV 
of  which  he'became  the  owner  w  the  death  of  his  gnwdlMhiBi; 
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Here  Bastiat  occu|>ied  himself  with  farming,  his  leisure  being 
devoted  to  study  and  meditation.  He  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  1831  he  became  a  juge  <U  paix  of  his 
canton,  and  in  1832  a  member  of  the  conseU  giniral  of  the  Landes. 
In  1834  he  published  his  first  pamphlet,  and  betweeni84x  and  1844 
three  others,  all  on  questions  of  taiation  a£Fecting  local  interests. 
During  this  period  an  accidental  drcumstanoe  led  him  to  become 
a  subscriber  to  an  English  newsp^)ef ,  the  Gcbe  and  TrattUtr, 
through  which  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
progress  of  the  crusade  of  the  Ajiti-Com-Law  League  against 
protection.  After  studying  the  movement  for  two  years,  he 
resolved  to  inaugurate  s  similar  movement  in  France.  To 
prepare  the  way,  he  contributed  in  1844  to  \hp  Journal  des 
£(ott0misi6S  an  article  "Sur  rinfluence  des  tarifs  anglais  et 
f ransais,"  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  followed  by 
others,  Including  the  first  series  of  his  briUtant  Sopkiswtes 
£conomiques. 

In  1845  Bastiat  came  to  Park  in  order  to  mperintend  the 
pubfication  of  his  Coddeu  et  la  Ligut,  ou  PagikUum  anglaise  pour 
la  liberti  des  ickanges,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  the 
economists  of  the  capital  From  Paris  he  went  to  London  and 
Manchester,  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Cobden, 
Bright  and  other  leaders  of  the  league.  When  he  returned  to 
France  he  found  that  his  writings  had  beenezerting a  powerful 
influence;  and  in  1846  he  assisted  in  organizing  at  Bordeaux  the 
first  French  Free-Trade  Association  (Association  pour  la  Liberty 
des  £cl\anges) .  The  ^pid  spread  of  the  movement  soon  required 
him  to  abandon  Mugron  for  Paris. 

During  the  eighteen  months  whick  followed  this  change  his 
labours  were  prodigious.  He  acted  as  secretary  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  as6ociati<«,  organized  and  corresponded  with 
l»anch  societies,  waited  on  ministers,  procured  subscriptions, 
edited  a  weekly  paper,  the  Li^e'-£changef  contributed  to  the 
Journal  des  £conomistee  and  to  three-other  periodicals,  addressed 
meetings  ia  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  students  of  the 
schools  of  law  and  of  medidae.  The  cause  to  which  he  thus  devoted 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  h^th  and  life  appeared  for  a  time 
as  if  it  would  be  successful;  but  the  forces  in  its  fiavour  were  much 
weaker  and  those  opposed  to  It  were  much  strtmger  in  France  than 
in  England,  and  this  became  more  i4>paxent  as  the  struggle 
proceeded,  until  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  February  1848.  This  event  made  the  socialistic  and 
communistic  principles,  which  had  been  gathering  and  spreading 
during  the  previous  thirty  years,  temporarily  supreme.  (See 
NAnoNAL  Workshops.)  In  this  grave  crisis  Bastiat  rubly 
performed  his  duty.  Although  exhausted  by  the  far  too  heavy 
labours  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  although  robbed  of  hk 
voice  by  the  malady  which  was  preying  upon  him,  so  that  he 
couJd  do  but  little  to  defend  tha  truth  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  he  could  still  suggest  wise  counsels  in  the 
committee  of  finance  of  which  he  was  vice-president,  and  he  could 
still  use  his  pen  with  a  vigour  and  dexterity  which  made  him 
capable  of  combating  single-handed  many  <^>ponents. 

He  wrote  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of  brilliant  and  effective 
pamphlets  and  essays,  showing  how  socialism  was  coimected  with 
protection,  and  exposing  the  delusions  on  which  it  rested.  Thus 
within  the  space  of  two  years  there  appeared  Propriiti  el  Loi^ 
Justice  et  FraUmitl,  PropriiU  el  SpoHation,  L*£lal,  Baccalaurial 
et  Socialirme,  Protationisme  el  Commumsme^  Capital  et  Rente^ 
Maudit  Argentf  Spoliation  et  Loiy  GratutU  du  Credit^  and  Ce  qu*on 
voit  et  ce  qi^on  ne  toil  pasn^  While  thusoccopied  he  was  meditating 
the  composition  of  a  great  constructive  work,  meant  to  renovate 
economical  science  by  basing  it  on  the  principle  that "  interests, 
left  to  themselves,  tend  to  harmonious  ocmibinations,  and  to  the 
progressive  preponderance  of  the  general  good."  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  Les  Harmonies  tconomiquei  was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  1 850.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  working  on 
the  second  volume,  the  increase  of  his  malady  compelled  him  to 
go  to  Italy.  After  lingering  at  Pisa  and  Florence  he  reached 
Rome,  but  only  to  die  there  on  the  34th  of  December  1850  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Jiis  age. 


The  life-work  of  Bastiat,  In  order  to  be  fakly  apptcdated, 
requires  to  be  considered  in  thr^  aspects,  (x)  He  was  the 
advocate  of  free-trade,  the  opponent  of  protection.  The  general 
principles  of  free-trade  had,  of  course,  been  dearly  stated  and 
solidly  established  before  he  was  bom,  but  he  did  more  than 
merely  restate  them.  He  showed,  as  no  one  before  him  had  done, 
how  tiiey  were  practically  applicable  to  FVokch  agriculture,  trade 
and  commerce;  and  in  the  Sop/dsmes  JSconomiques  we  have  the 
completest  and  most,  effoctive,  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest 
exposure  of  protectionism  in  its  prindples,  reasonings  and 
consequences  which  exists  in  any  language.  (3)  He  was  the 
opponent  of  socialism.  In  this  respect  also  he  had  no  equal 
among  the  economistsof  France.  Healone  fought  socialism  hand 
to  hand,  body  to  body,  as  it  were,  not  caricaturing  it,  not  denounc- 
ing it,  not  criticizing  tmder  its  name  some  merdy  abstract  theory, 
but  taking  it  as  actually  presented  by  its  most  popular  represen- 
tatives, considering  patiently  their  proposals  and  arguments,  and 
proving  condusivdy  that  they  proceeded  on  false  prindples, 
reasoned  badly  and  sought  to  realize  generous  aims  by  foolish 
and  harmful  means.  Nowhere  will  reason  find  a  richer  armoury 
of  weapons  available  against  socialism  than  in  the  pamphlets 
published  by  Bastiat  between  1848  and  1850.  (3)  He  attempted 
to  expound  in  an  original  and  independent  manner  politiol 
economy  as  a  science.  In  combating,  first,  the  Protectionists, 
and,  afterwards,  the  Socialists,  there  gradually  rose  on  his  mind  a 
conception  which  seemed  to  him  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  of  economical  doctrine,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  theory 
of  sodety,  viz.  the  harmony  of  the  essential  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  The  radical  error,  he  became  always  meat  convinced, 
both  of  protectionism  and  socialism,  was  the  assua^tion  that 
hunutn  interests,  if  left  to  thoasdves  would  inevitably  prove 
antagonistic  and  antl-sodal,  capital  robbing  labour,  manufactures 
ruining  agriculture,  the  foreigner  injuring  the  native,  the  consumer 
the  producer,  && ;  and  the  chief  weakness  of  the  various  Khools 
of  political  economy,  he  believed,  he  had  discovered  in  their 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  truUi  that  human  interests,  when 
left  to  themsdves,  when  not  arbitrarily  and  fordbly  interfered 
with,  tend  to  harmonious  comlunation,  to  the  general  good. 

His  CEuvret  comMtes  an  in  7  vols.  The  first  contains  at  later- 
esting  Memoir  by  M.  Paillottet. 

BASTIDE.  JOLBS  (180&-1879),  Frendi  publicist,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  3  snd  of  November  1800.  He  studied  law  for  a  time, 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  business  as  a  timber  merchant.  In 
i83i  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Carbonari,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  After  the  "  July 
Da3rs  "  he  recdved  an  artillery  command  in  the  national  guard. 
For  his  share  in  the  Smeutc  in  Paris  (sth  of  June  1833)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  General  Mazimilien  Lamarque,  Bastide 
was  sentenced  to  death  but  escaped  to  London.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1834  he  was  acquitted,  and  occupied  himself  with 
journalism,  contributing  to  the  National^  a  republican  journal  of 
which  he  became  editor  in  1836.  In  1847  he  foimded  the  Rente 
nalionale  with  the  oollab<N:ation  of  P.J.  Buchcz  (q.v.),  with  whose 
ideas  he  had  become  infected.  After  the  Revolution  of  February 
1848,  Bastide's  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  gained  for 
him  a  secretarial  post  in  the  provisional  govenmient,  and,  after 
the  creation  of  the  executive  commission,  he  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  At  the  dose  of  1848  he  threw  up  his  portfolio, 
and,  after  the  coup  d*&at  of  December  1851,  retired  into  private 
life.  He  died  on  the  snd  of  March  1879.  His  writings  comprise 
De  Vtducalion  publique  en  France  (1847);  Histoire  deP  assemblSe 
Ugislaiive  (r847);  La  RSpuHique  fran^e  et  Pltalie  en  1848 
(iSsS)',  Histoire  des  guerres  religieuses  en  France  (1859). 

BASTIDE  (Provencal  bastida,  building),  a  word  applied  to  the 
fortified  towns  founded  in  south-western  France  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  corresponding  to  the  vUles  neuves  of  northern  France. 
They  were  established  by  the  abbeys,  the  nobles  and  the  crown, 
frequently  by  two  of  these  authorities  in  co-operation,  and  were 
intended  to  serve  as  defensive  posts  and  centres  of  popubtton 
for  sparsdy-inhabited  districts.  In  addition,  they  formed  a 
source  of  revenue  and  power  for  their  founders,  lAo  on  their 
part  conceded  liberal  charters  to  tht  new  towns.    They  v*««« 
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built  Ml  a  rebfahgubrpiab,  wlih'A  Iftrge  central  9t(aan  and 
strait  thoroughEares  running  ai  right  angles  or  parallel  to  one 
another,  this  luufonnlty  of  construction  being  wdl  exemplified 
in  the  existing  bastide  of  Monpader  (Dordogne)  founded  by  the 
£ttglD^  in  1x84.  Montrde-Manao,  the  oldest  of  the  bastides, 
was  founded  in  1141,  and  the  movement  for  founding  them 
lasted  dudng  the  X3th,  13th  and  X4th  centuries,  attaining  its 
height  between  1750  and  13  5a 

See  E.  M6aault.  Les  VilUs  iVinfiws.  lew  oripnt  et  lettr  infiuense 
dans  k  mouvancnt  communal  (Paiis,  1868);  Curie-Sdmbres,  Essai 
sur  Us  vilUs  fondUs  dans  le  sud-auest  de  la  France  som  le  nam  de» 
bastides  (Toulouse,  1880). 

BASnEN-LEPAGE,  JULES  (1848-1884),  French  painter,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Damvillers,  Mcuse,  France,  on  the  xst  of 
November  1848  and  spent  hfs  childhood  there.  He  first  studied 
at  Verdun,  and  prompted  by  a  love  of  art  went  in  1867  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  £cole  des  Beaux-arts,  working 
under  Cabcuiel.  After  exhibiting  in  the  Salons  of  1870  and  1872 
works  which  attracted  no  attention,  in  1874  he  made  his  mark, 
with  his  "  Song  of  Spring,"  a  study  of  rural  Ufc,  representing  a 
peasant  girl  sitting  on  a  knoH  looking  down  on  a  village.  His 
**  Portrait  of  my  Grandfather,"  exhituted  in  the  same  year,  was 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  artless  simplicity  and  received  a 
third-class  medal.  This  success  was  confirmed  in  1875  by  the 
"  First  Communion,"  a  picture  of  a  little  giri  minutely  worked 
up  as  to  colour,  and  a  "Portrait  of  M.  Haycm."  In  1875  he 
took  the  second  Prix  de  Rome  with  ha  *'  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,"  exhibited  again  in  1878.  His  next  endeavour  to 
win  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1876  with  "  Priam  at  the  Feet  of 
Achilles  "  was  again  unsuccessful  (it  is  in  the  Lille  gallery),  and 
the  painter  determined  to  return  to  country  life.  To  the  Salon 
of  1877  he  sent  a  full-length  "  Portrait  of  Lady  L."  and  "  My 
Parente  ";  and  in  1878  a  "Portrait  of  M.  Theuriet"  and  "The 
Hayfield."  The  last  picture,  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  Is  regarded 
as  a  typical  work  from  its  stamp  of  realistic  truth.  Thenceforth 
Bastien-Lepage  was  recognized  in  France  as  the  leader  of  a 
school,  and  his  "  Portrait  of  Mmc  Sarah  Bernhardt "  (1879), 
painted  in  a  light  key,  won  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  1880  he  exhibited  a  small  portrait  of  M.  Andricux  and  "  Joan 
Of  Arc  listening  to  the  Voices  ";  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  little  portrait  of  the  "  Prince  of  Wales." 
In  1 88x  he  painted  "  The  Beggar  "  and  the  '^  Portrait  of  Albert 
Wolf  ";  in  1883  "  Le  Tin  Jacques  ";  in  1883  "  Love  in  a 
Village,"  in  which  we  find  some  trace  of  Courbet's  influence. 
His  last  dated  work  is  "  The  Forge  "  (1884).  The  artist,  k>ng 
ailing,  hod  tried  in  vain  to  re-establish  his  health  in  Algiers. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  xoth  of  December  1884,  when  planning  a 
new  series  of  rural  sub^ts.  Among  his  more  important  works 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  portrait  of  "  Mme  J.  Drouet " 
(1S83);  "  Gambetta  on  his  death-bed,"  and  some  landscapes; 
"  The  Vintage  "  (1880),  and  "  The  Thames  at  London  "  (1882). 
"  The  Little  Clhimney-Sweep  "  was  never  finished.  An  exhibition 

of  his  collected  works  was  opened  in  March  and  April  1885. 

See  A.  Theuriet.  Bastien-Lepage  (i8ft5^EngHdi  edidon.  1893); 
L.  de  Fourcaud.  Bastien-Lepage  (1885).  (H.  Fa.) 

BASTILLE  (from  Fr.  ^/ir,  now  bdUr,  to  build),  originally 
any  fortified  building  forming  part  of  a  system  of  defence  or 
attack;  the  name  was  especially  applied  to  several  of  the 
principal  points  in  the  aiu:ient  fortifications  of  Paris.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  or  even  earlier,  the  gate  of  Saint  Antoine 
was  flanked  by  two  towers;  and  about  1369  Hugues  Aubriot, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  changed  it  into  a  regular  bastille 
or  fort  by  the  addition  of  six  others  of  massive  structure,  tiie 
whole  united  by  thick  walls  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  35  ft. 
wide.  Various  extensions  and  alterations  were  afterwards 
effected;  but  the  btnlding  remained  substantially  what  It  was 
made  by  the  vigorous  provost,  a  strong  and  gkwmy  stmaure, 
with  eight  stem  towers.  As  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  dty 
were  superseded,  the  use  of  the  word  bastiUe  as  a  general  designa- 
tion gradually  died  out,  and  it  beccme.reatricted  to  the  castle  of 
Saint  Antoine,  the  political  importance  of  which  made  it  practi- 
cally, long  before  it  was  actually,  the  only  bastiUe  of  Paris. 
The  building  had  originaUy  a  military  purpoMi.  Md  it  appears 


as  a  fortress  on  seveial  oecasions  in  Preach  history.  When 
Charles  VII.  retook  Paris  from  the  English  in  1436,  his  opponents 
in  the  city  took  refuge  in  the  BastiUe,  which  they  were  prepared 
to  defend  with  vigour,  but  the  want  of  provisions  obliged  them 
to  capitulate.  In  1588  the  duke  of  Guise  took  possession  of  the 
Bastille,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Bussy-Lederc,  and  soon 
afterwards  ^nt  up  the  whole  parlement  within  its  walls,  for 
having  refused  their  adherence  to  the  League.  When  Henry  IV. 
became  master  of  Paris  he  committed  the  command  of  the 
Bastille  to  Sully,  and  there  he  deported  lus  treasures,  which  at 
the  time  of  his  death  amounted  to  the  sum  of  15,870,000  livres. 
On  the  IX  th  of  January  X649  the  Bastille  was  Invested  -by  the 
forces  of  the  Fronde,  and  after  a  short  cannonade  capitulated 
on  the  X3th  of  that  month.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only 
twenty-two  men.  The  Frondeurs  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
court  on  the  xith  of  March;  but  it  was  stipulated  by  treaty 
that  they  should  retain  possession  of  the  Bastille,  which  in  fact 
was  not  restored  to  the  king  till  the  dist  of  October  1651. 

At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  BastlQe  was  employed 
for  the  custody  of  state  prboners,  and  it  was  ultimately  much 
more  of  a  prison  than  a  fortress.  According  to  the  usual  account, 
which  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  popular  love  of  poetical 
justice,  the  first  who  was  incarcerated  within  Its  walls  was  the 
builder  himself,  Hugues  Aubriot.  Be  this  as  it  nay,  the  duke 
of  Nemours  spent  thirteen  years  there  in  one  of  those  iron  cages 
which  Louis  XI.  called  his  fiUeUes;  and  Jacques  d'Armagnac, 
Poyet  and  Chabot  were  successively  prisoners.  It  was  not  tiU 
the  reign  of  Louis  XUI.  that  it  became  recognized  as  a  regular 
place  of  confinement;  but  &om  that  time  tiU  its  destruction  it 
was  frequently  fiUed  to  embarrassment  with  men  and  women 
of  every  age  and  condition.  Prisoners  were  detained  without 
trial  on  lettres  de  cachet  (ot  different  reasons,  to  avoid  a  scandal, 
either  puUic  or  private,  or  to  satisfy  personal  animosities. 
But  the  most  frequent  and  most  notorious  use  of  the  Bastille 
was  to  imprison  those  writers  ^ndn  attacked  the  government  or 
persons  in  power.  It  was  this  which  made  it  so  hated  as  an 
emblem  of  despotism,  and  caused  it$  capture  and  demolition  in 
the  Revolution. 

Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  very  various 
accounts  have  been  given  even  by  those  who  speak  from  persona] 
experience,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  varied  greatly  in  different 
cases.  The  jnisoners  were  divided  into  two  main  classes,  those 
who  were  detained  on  gromuis  of  preaiutlon  or  by  way  of 
admonitory  correction,  and  those  who  lay  under  presumptioB 
or  proof  of  guilt.  The  former  were  subject  to  no  investig^tiOB 
or  judgment,  and  the  length  of  their  imprisonment  depended 
on  the  wUl  of  the  king;  the  latter  were  brought  to  trial  in  the 
ordinary  courts  or  before  q>edal  tribunals,  such  as  that  of  the 
Arsenal — though  even  in  their  case  the  interval  between  their 
arrest  and  their  trial  was  determined  solely  by  the  royal  decree, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  grow  old  in  the  prison 
without  having  the  opportunity  of  having  his  fate  decided. 
Until  guilt  was  estaUUhod,  the  prisoner  was  registered  in  the 
king's  name,  and — except  in  the  case  of  state-prisoners  of  import- 
ance, who  were  kept  with  greater  strictness  and  often  in  absolute 
Isdatioii~he  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  comfort  and  freedom. 
Visitors  were  achnltted  under  restrictions;  games  were  allowed; 
and,  for  a  k>ng  time  at  least,  exercise  was  permitted  in  open  parts 
of  the  interior.  Food  was  both  abundant  and  good,  at  least  for 
the  better  class  of  prisoners;  and  instances  were  not  unknown 
of  people  living  bdow  their  aUowance  and,  by  arrangement  with 
the  gofvemor,  saving  the  surplus.  Wbsn  tlw  criminality  of  the 
prisoner  was  established,  his  name  was  ttansfeiTed  to  the  register 
of  the  "commission,"  and  he  became  exposed  to  numerous 
hardships  and  ewen  barbarities,  which  however  belonged  not  so 
much  to  the  special  organization  of  the  Bastille  as  to  the  general 
system  of  criaiial  justice  then  in  force. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  perwnages  iriid  were  coikfined 
in  this  fortress  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.  and  XVI., 
were  the  famous  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  (see  Ison  Mask),  Rwcquet, 
the  marshal  RtcheUeM,  Le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  De  RattncviUe, 
Voltaire,  Latude,  Lt  Pr€v6t  de  Beaumont,  Labourdoonala, 
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LaOy,  Cardinal  do  Robaa,  Lhiguet  and  La  Chalotab.  While 
DO  datestatioD  i»  too  great  for  that  system  of  '*  royal  pantheism  " 
which  led  to  the  unjust  and  often  protracted  impriscmment  of 
even  men  of  great  ability  and  stainless  character,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  imptidt  credence  to  all  the  tales  of  horror  which  found 
currency  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  and  which 
historical  evidence,  as  well  as  a  prwri  considerations,  tends  to 
strip  of  their  more  dreadful  features,  and  even  in  many  cases  to 
refute  altogether.  Much  light  of  an  unexpected  kind  has  in 
modem  times  been  shed  on  the  history  of  the  9ft^lle  from  the 
pages  of  Its  own  records.  l%ese  documents  had  been  flung  out 
into  the  courts  of  the  building  by  the  revdutionary  captors,  and 
after  suffering  grievous  diminution  and  damage  were  finally 
stored  up  and  forgotten  in  the  vaults  of  the  Mbrary  of  the  {so- 
called)  Arsenal.  Here  they  were  discovered  in  1840  by  Francois 
Ra^raisson,  who  devoted  himself  to  their  arrangement,  elucida- 
tion and  publication. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  RevcJution  the  Bastille  was  attacked 
by  the  Parisians;  and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  it  was  taken 
and  raxed  to  the  ground  on  the  14th  of  July  1789.  At  the  time 
of  its  capture  only  seven  prisoners  were  found  in  it.  A  very 
striking  account  of  the  siege  will  be  found  in  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution,  vol.  i.  The  site  of  the  building  is  now  marked  by  a 
lofty  column  of  bronxe,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots 
of  July  T789  and  1830.  It  is  crowned  by  a  gilded  figure  of  the 
genius  of  liberty. 

See  the  Mem&ifs  of  Linguet  (1783).  and  Latude  (ed.  by  Thierry, 
tome  iiL  xSmo,  I79i-'I793);  also  FranQob  Ravaiiaon,  Lis  Ardmes 
d€  la  BastiUt  (16  vols.  8vo,  1866-1886);  Delort,  HisUrirt  de  la 
dltention  des  philosophes  H  la  Bastille  (3  vols.,  1820);  F.  Bournon, 
La  Bastille  (1893) ;  Fr.  If unck-Brcntano,  Les  Lettres  ae  cachet d  Paris, 
Hude  sume  d'une  liste  des  pristmniers  de  la  Bastille  (1904) ;  G.  Lecocq, 
LaPmedelaBastiUe(i$8i).  ' 

BASTINADO  (Span,  boston,  Fr.  bdton,  a  stick,  cudgel),  the 
European  name  for  a  form  of  punishment  commcm  in  the  east, 
especially  In  Turkey,  Persia  and  China.  It  consists  in  blows 
with  a  light  stick  or  lath  of  bamboo  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  or 
on  the  buttocks.  The  terror  of  the  puni^ment  lies  not  In  the 
severity  of  the  blows,  which  are  on  the  contrary  scarcely  more 
than  tapping,  but  in  its  long  continuation.  A  ddlful  bastina- 
doist  can  kilt  his  victim  after  hours  of  torture. 

BASTION  (through  the  Fr.  from  bte  Lat.  bastire,  to  build),  a 
work  forming  part  of  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  general  trace 
of  a  bastion  is  similar  to  an  irregular  pentagon  formed  by  a 
triangle  and  a  narrow  rectangle,  the  base  of  the  triangle  coincid- 
ing with  the  long  side  of  the  rectangle.  The  two  sides  of  the 
trhingle  form  the  " faces''  of  the  bastion,  which  Join  at  the 
"saUent"  angle,  the  short  sides  of  the  rectangle  form  the 
"  flanks."  Bastions  were  arranged  so  that  the  fire  from  the  flanks 
of  each  protected  not  only  the  front  of  the  curtain  but  also  the 
fates  of  the  adjacent  bastions.  A  "  tower  bastion  "  is  a  case- 
mated  tower  built  in  bastion  form;  a  **  demi-bastion  "  is  a  work 
formed  by  half  a  bastion  (bisected  throu^  the  salient  angle)  and 
by  a  parapet  along  the  line  of  bisection;  a  "  flat  bastion  "  is  a 
bastion  built  on  a  curtain  and  having  a  very  obtuse  salient  angle. 

BASTWICK,  JOHN  (xS93-i6s4),  Engbsh  physician  and 
religious  zealot,  was  born  at  Writtle,  in  Essex,  in  1593,  and  after 
a  brief  education  at  Cambridge,  wandered  on  the  continent  and 
graduated  In  medicine  at  Padua.  On  his  return  he  settled  in 
Colchester.  His  celebrity  rests  on  his  strong  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial.  About  1633  he  printed  in  Holland 
two  Latin  treatises,  entitled  Elatchus  Religionis  Papisticae,  and 
PlageUum  Pontificis  et  Episcoporum  Lalialittm;  and  as  Laud 
and  other  English  prelates  thought  themselves  aimed  at,  he  was 
fined  £1000  in  the  court  of  high  commission,  excommunicated 
and  prohibited  from  practising  physic,  while  his  books  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  and  the  author  himself  consigned  to  prison. 
Instead  of  recanting,  however,  he  wrote  Apologeticus  ad  Praesules 
AngHcanos,  and  another  hook  called  The  Litany,  in  which  he 
exclaimed  vehemently  against  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and 
charged  the  bishops  with  being  the  enemies  of  God  and  "  the  tail 
of  the  beast."  William  Prynntand  Henry  Burton  coming  under 
th«  lash  of  the  star-chamber  court  at  the  same  time,  they  were  all 


censured  as  turbulent  and  seditious  persons,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5000  each,  to  be  set  fai  the  pillory,  to  lose  their  ears, 
and  to  undergo  Imprisonment  for  life  in  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  Bastwick  being  sent  to  Scilly.  The  parliament  in  1 640 
reversed  these  proceedings,  and  ordered  Bastwick  a  reparation 
of  £5000  out  of  the  estates  of  the  commnsioners  and  lords  who 
had  sentenced  him.'N  He  joined  the  parliamentary  army,  but  in 
later  years  showed  bitter  opposition  to  the  Independents.  He 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  1654. 

BA8UT0LAND  (oflidally  "The  Territory  of  Basutoland"). 
an  inland  state  and  British  crown  colony  of  S.E.  Africa,  situated 
between  28*  35*  and  30*  30^  S.  and  27*  and  29*  25*  E.  It  has  an 
area  of  10,293  sq.  m.,  being  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium,  and 
is  bounded  S.,  S.E.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Drakensberg,  N.  and  N.W. 
by  the  Caledon  river,  S.W.  by  a  range  of  low  hills  extending  from 
the  Caledon  above  Wepener  to  the  Orange  river,  and  south  of  the 
Orange  by  the  Telle  or  Tees  river  to  its  source  in  the  Drakent^rg. 
Its  greatest  length  S.W.  to  N.E.  is  145  m.;  Its  greatest  breadth 
N.  to  S.  1 20  m.  On  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  British  colonies, 
north  by  the  Orange  lUver  Colony,  south-west  and  south  by 
Cape  Colony,  and  east  by  Natal. 

Basutoland,  or  Lesuto  (Lesotho)  as  the  natives  call  it,  forms 
the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  interior  tableland  of  South  Africa, 
and  has  a  nigged  and  broken  surface  with  a  mean  elevation  of 
6000  ft.  The  Drakensberg  (g.v.)  forming  the  buttress  of  the 
plateau  seaward,  attain  their  highest  elevation  on  the  Basuto- 
Natal  border.  The  frontier  line  follows  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
three  peaks  some  xo,ooo  or  more  ft.  high — Giant's  Castle, 
Champagne  Castle  or  CathkIn  Peak  and  Mont  aux  Sources — 
towering  high  above  the  general  level.  Mount  Hamflton,  which 
lies  north  of  the  waterparting,  is  over  9000  ft.  hig^  From 
Mont  aux  Sources,  table-shaped,  and  called  by  theBasutos 
Potong  (Antelope),  a  second  range  of  mountains,  the  Maluti, 
runs  S.W.  through  the  entire  length  of  Basutoland.  The  crest  of 
the  Maluti  is  in  few  places  lower  than  7000  ft.  whilst  Machacha, 
the  culminating  point,  Is  about  10,500  ft.  From  the  tableland 
north  of  the  Maluti  several  isolated  hills  rise,  the  most  noted  being 
the  almost  inaccesnble  Thaba  Bosigo^the  rallying  place  of  the 
Basuto  in  many  of  their  wars.  Shut  off  from  the  adjacent 
Indian  Ocean  by  its  mountain  barrier,  the  drainage  of  the  country 
is  westward  to  the  distant  Atlantic.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
chief  rivers  rise  In  Mont  aux  Sources.  From  the  inner  sides  of 
that  mountain  descend  the  Caledon  and  the  Senku,  whilst  from 
its  seaward  face  the  Tugela  flows  through  Natal  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Caledon  nms  north  of  the  Maluti,  the  Senku  south 
of  that  range.  From  the  slopes  of  the  Maluti  descend  many 
streams,  the  largest  being  the  Komet  Spruit,  which  joins  the 
Senku  and  other  torrents  from  the  Drakensberg  to  form  the  upper 
Orange  {q.v.).  The  Caledon  also,  sweeping  southward,  unites 
with  the  Orange  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Basutoland.  Ordinarily 
shallow,  the  rivers  after  heavy  rain  fill  with  great  rapidity, 
sweeping  away  everything  in  th^ir  path.  In  the  richer  soil  they 
cut  deep  channels;  the  denudation  thus  caused  threatens  to 
diminish  seriously  the  area  of  arable  and  pasture  land.  The 
river  beds  contain  dangerouis  quicksands. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  is  everyAvhere  grand,  and  often 
beautiful,  fully  justifying  the  title,  "  The  Switxerland  of  South 
Africa,"  often  applied  to  it.  Viewed  from  a  distance  the 
mountains  appear  as  dark  perpendictilar  barriers,  quite  impene- 
trable; but  narrow  paths  lead  round  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
hills,  and  when  the  inner  side  is  gained  a  wonderful  panorama 
opens  out.  In  every  direction  can  be  seen  luxuriant  valleys 
through  which  rivers  thread  their  silvery  way,  wild  chasms, 
magnificent  waterfalls — that  of  Maletsunyane  luis  an  unbroken 
leap  of  over  600  ft. — and,  above  all,  hill  crest  after  hill  crest  in 
seeming  endless  succession.  In  winter  the  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  snow  which  caps  all  the  higher  peaks. 

Geology. —  Basutoland  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  upper  divi- 
sion (Stormberg  series)  of  the  Karroo  formation.  The  highest 
strata  (Volcanic  group)  form  the  rugged  elevated  spurs  of  the 
Drakensberg  mountains  which  extend  along  the  eastern  terri- 
torial boundary.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  spurs  represent 
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the  sites  of  vents  or  fissuies  of  eruptioD.  Tlie  upper  part  of 
the  Maluti  range  consists  of  flows  of  mdaphyres  and  diabases 
bdonging  to  the  volcanic  beds.  Among  these  lavas  is  the  "pipe" 
amygdaloid  of  which  many  blodcs  have  been  transported  great 
distances  down  the  Vaal  river.  The  amygdaks  are  three  or  four 
inches  long  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diamet«-. 
HeuIanditOf  with  thomsonite,  stilbite,  scoledte,  caldte  and 
chalcedony,  occur  as  in6Uing  minerals. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  excellent,  invigorating  a}ike  for 
Europeans  and  natives.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
60**  F.  The  four  seasons  are  distinctly  marked,  a  rajity  in  Sou  ih 
Africa,  where  the  transiticm  from  summer  to  winter  is  generally 
very  r^>id.  The  heat  of  summer  (December-March,  which  is 
the  rainy  season)  is  tempered  by  cool  breezes;  winter  (May- 
September,  inclusive)  is  diy,  cold  and  bracing,  and  frost  prevails 
for  prolong  periods.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  30  in. 
The  genorad  health  condiu'<ms  are  good.  Malaria  is  almost 
unknown  and  chest  complaints  are  rare.  Epidemics  of  smallpox 
and  typhoid  occur;  and  lefwosy,  imported  from  the  Orange 
River  and  Cape  Colonies,  has  tak«  firm  h(^d  on  the  Basuto,  of 
whom  about  '91  per  1000  are  sufferers  from  this  disease. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — ^A  few  kloofs  are  wooded,  but  of  forest  land 
there  is  none.  Along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  are  willows 
and  wild  olive  trees;  round  the  chief  settlements  the  eucalyptus 
and  the  pine  have  been  planted.  Heaths,  generally  somewhat 
rare  in  South  Africa  outside  the  Cape  peninsula,  are  abundant 
in  Basutoland.  The  Alpine  flora  is  very  beautiful.  There  are 
few  wild  animals;  but  the  eland,  hartebeest  and  smaller  antelopes 
are  found,  as  well  as  the  leopard  and  the  jackal.  Mountain  hares, 
partridges  and  quails  afford  good  9poi\\  baboons  and  great 
hawks  live  in  the  mountains.  The  few  fish  include  the  barbel. 
Swarms  of  locusts  occasionally  visit  the  country;  the  locusts  are 
eaten  by  the  Basuto. 

Populaiion  and  Tomis, — Considering  the  extensive  area  of 
uninhabitable  mountain  land  it  contains,  the  Territory  supports 
a  large  population.  The  inhabitants  increased  from  128,306  in 
1875  to  34)8,848  in  1904.  The  females  outnumber  the  males  by 
about  20,000,  which  is,  however,  about  the  number  of  adult  males 
away  from  the  coimtry  at  any  given  period.  The  maj<Hity  live 
in  the  district  between  the  Maluti  mountains  and  the  Caled<»i 
river.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Basuto,  but  there  are 
some  thousands  of  Barolong  and  other  Kaffirs.  The  Basuto 
prq)er  are  a  branch  of  the  Bechuana  family  of  Bantu-Negroids. 
The  white  inhabitants  in  1904  numbered  895,  and  there  were 
322  coloured  persons  other  than  natives.  The  seat  of  government 
is  Maseru,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Calodon,  with  a  pq>ulation  <d 
about  1000  including  some  100  Europeans.  Mafeteng,  in  the 
N.W.  near  the  Cape  frontier,  is  a  thriving  agricultural  centre,  as 
is  Butha  Buthe  in  the  N.E.  Morija,  some  x6  m.  S.E.  of  Maseru, 
is  the  oldest  mission  station  in  the  Territory,  having  been  founded 
by  the  Paris  Society  about  1833.  Three  miles  from  Morija  is 
Matsieng,  the  kraal  of  the  paramount  chief  Lerothodi  (who 
died  in  August  1905).  There  are  numerous  mission  stations 
throughout  Basutoland,  to  several  of  which  Biblical  names  have 
been  given,  such  as  Shiloh,  Hemum,  Cana,  Bethesda,  Berea. 

AgricvUun  and  Trade. — Basutoland  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grain-growing  countries  of  South  Africa.  The  richest  tract  of 
iand  is  that  between  the  Maluti  mountains  and  the  Caledon 
river.  In  summer  the  country  appears  as  one  waving  field  of 
wh^t,  millet  and  mealies;  whilst  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
on  their  flat  tops  are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle  and  goats,  and 
troops  of  ponies.  The  Basuto  ponies,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Shetland  ponies  which,  imported  to  the  Cape  in  2840,  strayed 
into  the  mountains,  arc  short-lagged,  strong-bodied,  sure-footed, 
and  noted  for  their  hardiness.  Improvements  in  the  breed  have 
been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Arab  stallions.  Nearly 
every  Basuto  is  an  agriculturist;  there  are  no  manufactories, 
•nd  the  minelrals,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  pe<^le, 
•ire  not  worked.  The  land  is  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the 
nativet,  who  hold  it  on  the  communal  system.  Whites  and 
1  \dianw  are  allowed  to  establish  trying  stations  on  obtaining 
fecial  permits  from  the  government,  and  the  Indians  abewb 


much  of  the  retafl  trade.  Tlie  chief  exports  are  wheat,  mealies, 
Kaffir  corn,  wool,  mohair,  horses  and  cattle.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  imports  are  textiles.  The  value  of  the  trade  depends  on 
regular  rains,  so  that  in  seasons  of  drought  the  exports  seriously 
diminish.  The  average  annual  value  of  trade  for  the  five  years 
ending  the  30th  of  June  1905  was. — Exports  £215,668,  imports 
£203,026.  Trade  is  almost  entirely  with  Orange  River  Colony 
and  Cape  Colony.  The  Territory  is  a  member  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union.  Some  60,000  Basuto  (annual  average) 
find  employment  outdde  the  Territory,  more  than  half  of  whom 
"^^oek  farm  and  domestic  service.  A  small  proportion  go  to  the 
Johannesburg  gold  mines,  and.othera  obtain  employment  on  the 
railways.  * 

Communicati<m  over  the  greater  part  <rf  U^e  Territoiy  is  by 
road;  none  of  the  rivera  is  navigable*  A  state-owned  railway, 
16}  m.  long,  starting  from  Maseni  crosses  the  Caledon  river  and 
joins  the  line  connecting  Bloemfontein  and  Ladysmith.  This- 
railway  follows,  N.E.  of  Maseni,  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Caledon, 
and  affords  a  ready  means  (rf  transport  for  the  cereals  raised  on 
the  left  or  Basuto  side  of  the  river.  Highroads,  maintained  by 
the  government,  traverse  every  part  of  thecountiy,  and  bridges 
have  been  built  across  the  Caledon.  The  usual  mode  of  convey- 
ance is  by  ox-waggon  or  light  cart.  Several  passes  through  the 
Drakensberg  into  Griqualand  East  and  Natal  exist,  but  are  little 
used.  There  is  a  complete  postal  and  telegraphic  service  and  a 
telephone  line  connects  all  government  stations. 

Government  and  /^»Miic«.^--^Bastttaland  is  a  crown  o^ay,  of 
which  the  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa  is  governor.  In 
him  resides  the  legidative  power,  exercised  by  proclamation. 
The  Territoiy  is  administered,  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  by  a  resident  commissioner,  who  is  also  the  chief 
judicial  officer.  He  is  aided  by  a  Government  secretary  and  by 
assistant  commissioners.  Under  the  British  officials  the  countiy 
is  governed  by  hereditary  native  chiefs,  ovor  whom  is  a  para« 
noount  diieL  The  chiefs  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting 
natives,  but  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  try  all  cases  in  which  any  of  the  parties  are 
European.  A  national  council  (pUso),  rq>resentative  of  all  the 
native  tribes,  meets  annually  for  the  free  discussion  of  public 
affaira.  For  administrative  puiposes  the  Teiritory  is  divided 
into  the  seven  districts  of  Maseru,  Leribe,  Mohales  Hock,  Bcrca, 
Mafeteng,  Quthing  and  Qacha's  Nek,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  wards  presided  over  by  Basuto  chiefs. 

Revenue  is  obtained  from  a  hut  tax,  o(  £1  per  hut;  the 
sale  of  licences  to  trade;  custmns  and  post  office  receipts.. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  revenue  comes  from  the  hut  tax  and 
customs.  The  average  annual  revenue  for  the  five  years  1901^ 
1905  was  £96,880;  the  average  annual  expenditure  £69,559. 
Basutdand  has  no  public  debt. 

Education  and  Social  Condition. — Education  is  given  in  schools 
founded  by  missionary  societies,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Sociit^ 
dcs  Missicms  EvangiUques  de  Paris.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  can  read  and  write  Sesuto  (as  the  Basuto  language  is 
called)  and  English,  and  speak  Dutch,,  whilst  a  considerable 
number  also  receive  hif^er  education.  Many  Basuto  at  the 
public  examinations  take  higher  honoure  than  competilore  of 
European  descent.  There  are  over  200  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  exceeding  10,00a  Nine-tenths  of  the  scholars  are  in 
the  schools  of  the  French  Protestant  Mission,  which  are  conducted 
by  English,  or  £nglish-q>eaking,  missionaries.  A  government 
grant  is  made  towards  the  cost  of  upkeep.  A  government  in- 
dustrial school  (opened  in  1906)  is.  maintained  at  Maseru,  and 
the  Paris  Society  has  an  industrial  sdiool  at  Ldoaleng.  The 
social  condition  of  the  people  is  higher  than  that  of  the  majc^ily 
of  South  African  natives.  Many  Basuto  profess  Christianity 
and  have  adopted  European  clothing.  Serious  crime  is  rare 
among  them  and  "  deliberate  murder  is  almost  unknown." ' 
They  arc,  like  motmtaineers  generally,  of  a  sturdy,  independent 
spirit,  and  ara  given  to  the  free  expression  of  their  views,  gener- 
ally stated  with  good  sense  and  moderation.  These  views  found 
a  new  medium  of  pid>Iicity  in  1904  when  an  independent  native 
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newBfMlpcr  IVM  ttarted/callad  NaUdi  la  Les9tka  (Star  of  Basuto- 
Uaid)t .  The  piri)lication  of  this  paper  was  followed  in  1906  by 
the  ad(^[>tion  of  a  unifoim  system  of  Scsuto  orthography.  A 
lMx>k  on  national  customs,  the  first  work  in  the  vernacular  by 
a  South  African  native,  was  pub)»hed  in  1893.  '^^  brandy- 
drinking  habit,  which,  when  Uie  imperial  government  assumed 
control  of  the  administration  in  1884,  threatened  the  existence 
of  the  nation,  has  been  very  largely  checked.  A  strong  beer, 
brewed  from  Kaffir  com,  is  a  favourite  drink. 
/  History. — Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Basutoland 
appears  to  have  been  imlnhabited  save  by  wandering  Bushmen, 
wlKMe  rude  rock  pictures  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
Drakensberg.  About  1800  the  country  was  occupied  by  various 
tribes  of  Bechuana,  such  as  Batau,  Basuto,  Baputl,  who  then 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  Orange  River  Colony. 
They  appear  to  have  recognized  the  paramount  authority  <A  a 
family  descended  from  a  chief  named  Monaheng.  By  the  wars 
of  the  Zulu  chiefs  Chaka,  Matiwana  and  Mosilikatse,  these 
tribes  were  largely  broken  up  and  their  power  destroyed.  One 
tribe,  fiving  inthe  Mahiti  moimtains,  was  reduced  td cannibalism. 
MoshtBh  Prom  their  chief  Machacha  mountain  takes  its  name. 
th0  At  this  period  a  jfoung  man  named  Moshe^  {bam 
about  1790),  who  was  of  the  family  of  Monaheng  and 
already  noted  as  hunter  and  warrior,  gathered  round 
him  the  remnants  of  several  broken  clans,,  out  of  which  he 
welded  the  existing  Basuto  nation.  He  established  himsdf  in 
i8a4  on  the  rock-fortress  of  Thaba  Bosigo,  where,  in  1831,  he 
successfully  defended  himself  against  Mosilikatxo;  and  tl^re- 
afier  became  second  <mly  to  that^chief  among  the  natives  north 
of  the  Orange  River.  In  1833^  Moshesh  invited  the  missionaries 
of  the  Soci^t!^  des  Missions  Evang61iques  of  Paris  to  settle  in  his 
country,  and  from  that  day  until  his  death  proved  their  firm 
friend.  A  few  years  later,  in  1836-1837,  large  partiesof  emigrant , 
Boers  settled  north  of  the  Orange,  and  before  long  disputes  arose 
between  them  and  Moshesh,  who  claimed  a  great  part  of  the  land 
on  which  the  white  farmers  had  settled.  The  Basuto  acquired 
an  unenyiable  notoriety  as  a  race  of  bold  cattle  lifters  and 
raiders,  and  the  emigrant  Boers  found  them  extremely  trouble- 
some neighbours.  At  tiie  same  time,  if  th^  Basuto  were  eager 
for  cattle,  the  Boers  were  eager  for  land;  and  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  territories  of  the  Basuto  led  to  a  proclamation  in 
1842  from  Sir  George  Napier,  the  then  governor  of  Cape  C6k>ny, 
forbidding  further  encroachments  on  Basutoland.  In  1843  a 
treaty  was  signed!  with  Moshesh  on  the  lines  of  that  already 
arranged  with  Waterboer,  the  Griqua  chief  (see  Gkiqualand), 
creating  Basutoland  a  native  state  under  British  protection. 

To  the  quarrels  between  Basuto  and  Boers  were  added  inter- 
minable disputes  between  the  Basuto  and  other  Bechuana  tribes, 
which  continued  unabated  after  the  proclamation  of  British 
sovereignty  over  the  Orange  river  regions  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  In 
1 848.  In  1 849,  however,  Moshesh  was  unwillingly  induced  by  Sir 
Harry  to  surrender  his  claims  to  part  of  the  territory  recognised 
as  his  by  the  Napier  treaty.  The  British  continued  to  intervene 
in  the  inter- tribal  disputes,  and  in  1851  Major  H.  D.  Warden  led 
against  the  Basuto  a  commando  composed  of  British  soldiers, 
farmers  and  a  native  contingent.  This  commando  was  defeated 
at  Viervoet,  near  Thaba  Nchu,  by  the  Basuto,  who  thereafter 
raided  and  plundered  the  natives  oi^x^^d  to  them  and  the  farmers 
who  had  I^lped  the  British.  'Attempts  were  made  to  come  to 
terms  with  Moshesh  and  the  justice  of  many  of  his  complaints  was 
admitted.  The  efforts  at  accommodation  failed,  and  In  185 a 
General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Harry  Smith 
as  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  decided  to  take  strong  measures  with 
the  tribe,  and  proceeded  with  three  small  divisions  of  troops 
against  Moshesh.  The  expedition  was  by  no  means  a  success, 
but  Mosheslf,  with  that  peculiar  statecraft  for  which  he  was 
famous,  saw  that  he  could  not' hope  permanently  to  hold  out 
against  the  British  troops,  and  followed  up  his  successful  skir- 
mishes with  General  Cathcart  by  writing  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said:  *'  As  the  object  for  which  you  have  come  is  to  have  a 
compensation  for  Boers,  I  beg  you  wul  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  taken.    You  have  shown  your  power*  you  have  chastised; 


I  will  try  alll  can  to  keep  ray  people  in  order  in  the  fuf.ure.'* 
General  Cathcart  accepted  the  offer  of  Moshesh  and  peare  was 
proclaimed,  the  Basuto  power  being  unbroken.  Fourteeniiaonths 
later  (February  1854)  Great  Britain  renounced  soveieignty 
over  the  farmers  settled  beyond  the  OraAge,'and  Moshesh  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  newly  constituted  Free  State. 
Boundary  disputes  at  once  arose  but  were  settled  (1858)  by  this 
mediation  of  Sir  George  Grey,  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  In  1865 
a  fresh  feud  ocaurred  between  the  Orange  I^  State  Boers  and 
the  Basuto.  The  hitter  applied  to  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  at  the 
Cape  for  protection,  but  he  declined  to'  interfere.  The  B9ets 
proved  more  successful  than  they  had  bem  in  the  past,  and 
occupied  several  of  the  Basuto  strongholds.  ^They  idso  annexed 
a  certain  fertile  portion  of  Basuto  territory,  ind  finally  terminated 
the  strife  by  a  treaty  at  Thaba  Bosigo,  by  which  Moehesh  gave  up 
the  tract  of  territory  taken  by  the  Boers  and  professed  himself  a 
subject  of  the  Free  State.  |  Seeing  that  the  struggle  against  the 
Boers  was  hopeless,  no  fewer  than  3000  Basuto  warriors  having 
been  killed,  Moshesh  again  appealed  for  protection  to  the  British 
authorities,  saying:  "  Let  me  and  my  people  rest  and  live  under 
the  large  folds  of  the  flag  of  England  before  I  am  no  more."  In 
response  to  this  request,  the  British  authorities  decided  to  take 
over  Basutoland,  and  a  proclamation  of  annexation  was  Issued  on 
the  X  2th  of  March  1868.  At  the  same  time  the  Boer  commandoes 
were  requested  to  leave  the  country.  The  JFree  State  strongly 
resented  the  British  annexation  of  Basutoland,  but  j^gatxM' 
after  much  negotiation  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  was  om  (• 
conchulcd  (1869)  between  the  Free  State  and  the  high  g*j< 
commissioner.  This  treaty  defined  the  boundary  be-  ,""■*'■• 
tween  the  Free  State  and  Basutoland,  wherry  the  fertile  strip  oi 
country  west  of  the  C^edon  river,  known  as  the  Conquered 
Territory,  was  finally  transferred  to  the  Free  State,  and  the 
remainder  of  Basutelaad  waa  recognised  as  a  portion  of  the 
British  dominions. 

Moshesh,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  led  his  people  so  skil- 
fully and  well,  died  in  1870.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  instances 
among  the  Kaffirs  of  a  leader  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts 
which  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Europeans,  and  his  life-work  has 
left  a  permanent  mark  on  South  African  history.  In  dipkunacy 
he  proved  fully  the  equal  of  all—white  or  black— with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  while  he  ruled  with  a  rare  oombination  of  vigour 
and  moderation  over  the  nation  which  he  had  created.' 

In  187 1  Basutdand  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  the"area  at 
that  time  being  given  as  10^300  sq.  m.  The  turbulent  Basuto 
wairiocs  did  not  remafii  quiet  for  tny  len^  of  time,  and  in  1879 
MoirosI,  a  chief  residin||p  in  the  sootbem  portion  pf  Basutoland, 
openly  repudiated  colonial  rule.  An  expedition  was  despatched 
from  Cape  Colony  and  severe  fighting  followed.  Moirosi's 
stronghold  was  captured  and  the  chief  himself  was  kiUedf 
Immediately  after  the  war,  strife  occurred  among  the  Basuto 
themselves  over  the  questionof  the  partition  of  Moh-osi's  territory, 
which  had  been  decided  on  as  <M3e  of  the  results  of  the  war.  In 
1880  the  Cape  government  felt  sufficientiy  strong  to  extend  to 
Basutoland  the  Cape  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1878.  ^This  act 
provided  for  the  disarmament  of  natives,  and  had  '  nto 
already  been  put  in  force  successfully  among  some  /*»»- 
of  the  Kaffir  tribes  on  the  Cape  eastern  frontier.  Its  >  "'■''• 
execution^  in  Basutoland,  however,  proved  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  and  was  never  entirely  accomplished.  H  Desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on  between  the  colonial  troops  and  the  Basuto  until 
1 88 1,  when  the  intervention  of  the  high  commissioner,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  (afterward  Lord  Rosmead),  was  asked  for. 
Peace  in  BasutoUnd  was  not  announced  untilthe  end  of  1883.' 
In  the  foUowing  year  a  form  of  sdf-govemment  was  established,' 
but  was  once  more  followed  by  internal  strife  among  the  petty 
chieftains.  _. 

The.subjection  of  BasutoUnd  to  the  control  of  the  Cape  govern- 
ment had  by  this  time  proved  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  Qasuto 
and  to  Cape  Colony.  The  Cape  government  therefore  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  Basuto  themselves  to  the 
imperial  government  to  take  them  over,  and,  moreover,  Cape 
Colony  undertook  to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  administration  an! 
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annual  contribution  of  litpo^  Consequently,  in  1884,  Baeuto- 
land  oeMed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  became  a 
British  crown  colony.  Native  laws  and  customs  were  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible  and  the  authority  of  the  chiefs—^ 
members  of  the  Moshesh  family—was  maintained.  Mosbesh  had 
been  succeeded  aa  paramount  chief  by  his  son,  Letsie,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  Lerothodi  {c.  1837-1905).  These 
chieftains  acted  in  concert  with  the  British  representative  in  the 
country,  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  resident  commissioner. 
The  first  commissioner  was  Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  to  whose  tact  and 
ability  the  country  owed  much.  The  period  of  warfare  over,  the 
Basuto  turned  their  attention  more  and  more  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  also  showed  themselves  very  receptive  of  nnssionaiy 
influence.  Trade  increased,  and  in  1891  Basutoland  was  admitted 
to  the  customs  xmion,  which  already  existed  between  Orange 
Free  State,  Cape  Colony  and  Brit^  Bechuanaland.  When 
Lord  (then  Sir  Alfred)  Mllncr  visited  BasutoUnd  in  1898,  on  his 
way  to  Bloemfontein,  he  was  received  by  15,000  mounted 
Basuto.  The  chiefs  also  attended  a  large  meeting  at  Maseru, 
and  gave  expression  to  their  gratitude  for  the  beneficent 
character  of  Queen  Victoria's  rule  and  protection.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Boer  War  in  1899,  these  same  chiefs,at  a  great  meeting 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  resident  commissioner,  gave  a  farther 
protestation  of  their  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty.  They  remained 
passive  throughout  the  war  and  the  ncutiaUty  of  the  country  was 
respected  by  both  armies.  One  diief  alone  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Atuation  by  disloyal  action,  and  his  offence  was  met 
by  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  conversion  of  Basuto- 
land into  a  crown  colony  contributed  alike  to  the  pros- 
peritjrof  the  Basuto,thesecurity  of  theproperty  of  neigh- 
bouring colonists  and  a  peattful  condition  among  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  generally.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  sdf-goveming  powers  of  the  Basuto,  a  national  coundl 
was  instituted  and  held  its  first  sitting  in  July  1903.  In  August ' 
X90S  the  paramount  chief  Lerothodi  died.  In  eariy  life  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wai»  with  the  Boeei,  and  in  x88o  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolt  against  the  Cape  government. 
Since  1884  he  had  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  imperial  authori- 
ties, being  unwavering  in  his  adherence  in  critical  times.  Fearless 
and  masterful  he  also  poeaeswd  high  diplnnatic  gifts,  and  though 
on  occasicni  arbitrary  and  passionate  he  was  neither  revengeful  nor 
cruel.  On  the  19th  Of  September  following  Lerothodi's  death, 
the  natiotial  council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  govern-* 
mcnt,  elected  hia  son  Letsie  as  paramount  chief.  The  completion 
in  October  1905  of  a  railway  putting  Maseru  in  connexion  with 
the  South  African  railway  system  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
commumty.   During  the  rebellion  of  the  natives  in  Natal  and 

Zululaad  in  1906  the  Basuto  remained  perfectly  quiet 

Authoriths, — TIte  Basutos  (2  vols.,  London,  1909),  a  standard 
history,  and  "  Basutoland  and  the  Basutos  "  in  Jm.  Ryl.  Col.  Inst, 
ipoi,  both  by  Sir  G.  Lagden,  resident-commissioner,  1893-1901; 
E.  Tacottet,  *'  Moeuit,  coutumes  ^t  superstitions  des  Ba-Souts,  in 
Bull.  Sue.  ftenckAtehueCSoi.,  voL  ix.  pp.  107-151. 1807;  G.  M.  Theal. 
Bofulclamd  Records  (Cafw  Town,  1863);  E.  Casalis,  Les  Bassutos 
(Paris,  I059),  a  description  of  exploration,  manners  and  customs, 
the  result  m  twenty-three  years*  residence  in  the  country:  Minnie 
Martin,  BasMtohnd:  its  Lefrnds  and  Cnsloms  (London,  1903);  Mrs 
P.  A.  Barkly,  Ammg  Boers  and  Basutos  (new  ed..  London,  i697)«  ft 
recofd.  chiefly,  of  the  Gun  War  of  1880-1882;  C.  W.  Mackintosh, 
CoUlard  af  ms  Zambesi  (London,  1907).  For  geology  consult  E. 
Cohen,  **  Geognostisch-petrogFaphbche  Skizzen  aus  SQd-Afrika;" 
News  Jahrb.  J.  Uin.t  1874,  and  N.  Jahrh.  Beik,  Bd.  v.,  f887;  u. 
Dmper,  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  South-eaatera  Afilica,"  QMort. 
/«i(r».C«0^50f^voL  L,  1894;  Hatcb'Corstorphine.  Tke  Geotop 
(ffSetUk  Africa  U^ndon,  190^)  •  -  For  current  information  see  the 
annual  report  on  Bdsutoiand  (Colonial  Office,  London).  Many 
books  dealing  «HKh  South  Africa  generally  have  chapters  relating  to 
Basutobnd,  $4.  A.  P.  Hiilier.  South  African  Studies  (London,  1900); 
James  Bryc^Jmpressums  of  South  Africa  <3rd  ed.,  London,  1899). 
Con^t  also  Theal's  History  of  South  Africa  (1908-9  ed.). 

(FrR.C.;A.P.H.) 
BAT,>  a  name  for  any  member  of  the  soological  order  Chirop- 
tera  (q.v.).  Bats  are  insectivorous  animals  modified  for  flight, 
>  M.  E.  hakke,  the  change  to  "  bat "  having  apparently  been 
influenced  by  Lat.  hatia,  htalla,  moth.  The  word  ts  thus  distinct 
from  the  other  ccanmon  terra  "  bat,"  the  implement  for  striking, 
wkich  is  probably  connected  with  Fr.  battre,  though  a  Cdtic  or 
suuply  oaooiatopoetic  origin  has  been  suggested. 


with  slight  powers  of  progrmion  on  the  gMMnid;  the  paiUgiiaii 
or  "  flying-membiane  "  of  some  sqtdrreb  and  ol  GaUopilktcms 
{q.v.)  probably  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  modifies  Hon  was 
ejected.  They  aro  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  asa 
most  abundant  in  the  tn^pics  and  the  warmor  parts  of  the 
temperate  sones;  within  these  limits  the  largest  forms  occur. 
There  is  great  variation  .in  yise;  the  Malay  **  flying-fos " 
{Plero^  edulis)  measures  about  a  foot  in  the  head  and  body, 
and  has  a  wing-spread  of  $  ft.;  while  in  the  smaller  fonus  the 
head  and  body  may  be  only  about  3  in.,  and  the  wing-«pread 
no  more  than  a  foot. '  The  ccrfmation  is  generally  sombre,  but 
to  this  there  are  .exceptions;  the  fruit-bats  are  brownish  ydlow 
or  russet  on  the  under  surface;  two  South  American  species  are 
white;  Blainville's  chin-leafed  bat  is  bright  orange;  and  the 
Indian  painted  bat  {Cerivoula  picta)  with  its  deep  orange  dress, 
spotted  with  black  on  the  wing-membranes,  has  reminded 
observers  of  a  laige  butterfly.  In  habits  bats  are  sodal,  noc* 
tumal  and  cr^Mscular;  the  insect-eating  spedts  feed  on  the 
wing,  in  winter  in  the  temperate  regions  they  migrate  to  a 
warmer  climate,  or  hibernate,  as  do  the  British  bats.  The 
sense-organs  are  highly  developed;  the  wing-membranes  are 
exceedixigly  sensitive;  the  nose-leaf  b  also  an  organ  of  percq>- 
tion,  and  the  external  ear  is  spedaUy  modified  to  receive  sound- 
waves.  Most  bats  are  insect-eaters,  but  the  tropical  "  flying 
foxes  "  or  fox-bats  of  the  Old  World  live  on  fruit;  some  are 
Uood-suckers,  and  two  feed  on  small  fish.  Twelve  species  are 
British,  among  which  are  the  pipistrelle  (Pipistrellus  pygftuttus, 
or  P.  pipistrellus),  the  long-eared  bat  (PUcotur  auritus),  the 
noctule  {Pipistrellus  [Pterygistes]  nodulus)  the  greater  and 
lesser  horsnhoe  bats  {Rhinohpkus  Jtrrum-equinum  and.  Si, 
hipposiderus),  &c.    (See  Flyino-Fox  and  Vampike.) 

BATAC,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Uocoa  Norte,  Luion, 
Philippine  Islands,  10  m.  S.  of  Laoag,  the  capitaL  Pop.  (1903) 
19,524;  subsequently,  in  October  1903,  the  town  of  Banna 
(pop.  4015)  waa  annexed.  Cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rice  and 
indijgo  are  grown  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  town 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  these  and  other  commodities;  it 
also  manufactures  sugar,  fans  and  woven  fabrics.  Batac  was 
founded  in  1587.  It  b  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Archbishop 
Gregorio  AgUpay  (b.  i860),  the  founder  of  an  important  sect  oif 
Filipino  Independent  Catholics. 

BATALA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Gurdaspur  distria  of 
the  Punjab,  with  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  North- Westerq 
railway,  24  m.  from  Amritsar.  Pop.  (1901)  a7>365*  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  trade,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
goo(k,  shawls,  brass-ware,  soap  and  leather.  There  are  two 
mission  schools. 

BATALHA  {ix.  battle),  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of 
Leiria,  formeriy  induded  in  the  province  of  Estremadura;  8  m. 
S.  of  Leiria.  Pop.  (1900)  3858.  Batalha,  which  occufHes  the 
site  of  the  medieval  Canoeira,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  great 
Dominican  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  da  Victoria  ("  St  Mary  of 
the  Victory  ")>  ^Iso  known  as  Batalha.  Both  town  and  monastery 
owe  their  names  to  the  battle  fought^  on  the  phun  between 
C^anoeira  and  Aljttbarn>ta,.9  m.  S.  W.,  in  which  John  I.  of  Portugal 
defeated  John  L  of  Castile  in  1385  and  secured  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom.  %.The  monastery  is  built  of  golden-brown  lime- 
stone, resembling  marble,  and  richly  sculptured.  In  sise  and 
beauty  U  excels  all  the  other  buildings  of  Portugal  u&  which 
Gothic  and  Moorish  architecture  are  combined.  Its  ground* 
pUn  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  parallelogram,  measuring 
about  500  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  445  from  east  to  west; 
with  the  circular  annexe  of  the  royal  mausoleum  on  the  east, 
and  the  Founder's  chapel  at  the  south-western  comer.  In  the 
centre  is  the  royal  cknster,  which  is  flanked  by  the  refectoiy, 
now  a  museum,  on  the  west;  and  by  the  chapter-house,  on  the 
east.  Two  smaller  cloisters,  named  respectively  after  Alphonso 
V.  and  John  III.,  form  the  northern  division  of  the  parallek>- 
gram;  its  southern  division  is  the  Gothic  church.  The  Founder's 
chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  John  I.  (d.  1433)  and  Philippa  of 
LancasUt  (d.  1416),  his  queen,  with  the  tomb  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  (d.  1460).    Like  the  royal  mausoleum,  when 
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Mvetal  later  monafchs  are  buried,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
intricacy  and  exquisite  fiiush  of  ;U  carved  stonework.  The 
monastery  was  probably  founded  in  1388.  Plans  and  masons 
were  procured  from  England  by  Queen  Pbillppa,  and  tbe  work 
was  entrusted  to  A.  Domingues,  a  native  architect,  and  Huet  or 
Houguet,  an  Irishman.  Ooly  the  royal  cloister,  church  and 
Founder's  chapel  were  included  in  the  original  design;  and  all 
throe  show  signs  of  English  influence.  Varioiu  additions  were 
made  up  to  1551,  beginning  with  the  royal  mausoleum  and  ending 
with  the  cloister  of  John  III.  Considerable  damage  was  inflicted 
by  the  earthquake  of  1755;  and  in  1810  the  monastery  was 
sacked  by  the  French.  It  was  secularized  in  1834  and  declared 
a  national  monument  in  1840.  Thenceforward  it  was  ^aduaUy 
restored. 

BATANGA8,  a  to^n,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Batangas,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  near  the 
Batangas  river,  about  x  m.  from  its  mouth  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  G\ilf  of  Batangas,  and  about  65  m.  S,  by  E.  of  Manila.  Pop. 
(^903)  33iMi'  '^^  United  States  government  has  established 
a  military  post  here,  and  the  town  has  numerous  fine  public 
buildings  and  private  residences.  It  is  the  most  important  port 
of  a  province  noted  for  the  fertih'ty  of  its  soil  and  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants.  Its  exports,  which  are  huge,  include  rice,  coffee 
of  excellent  quality,  cacao,  sugar,  Indian  com,  horses  and  cattle. 
The  horses  of  Batangas  are  unusually  strong  and  active.  Cotton 
is  produced,  and  Is  woven  into  fabrics  by  the  women.  The 
language  is  Tagalog. 

BATARNAT.  IMBERT  DB  (?  iAS^iS33)f  French  statesman, 
was  bom  of  an  old  but  obsciure  family  in  Dauphin^,  about  the 
year  1438.  In  consequence  of  a  chance  circumstance  he  entered 
into  relations  with  the  dauphin  Louis,  at  that  time  (1455)  in 
arms  against  the  king  his  father;  he  attached  himself  to  the 
prince,  and  followed  him  on  his  retreat  into  Burgimdy.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Louis  XL  loaded  Batamay  with 
favours:  he  married  him  to  a  rich  heiress,  Georgette  de  Mont- 
^enu,  iady  of  Le  Bouchage;  besides  making  him  captain  of 
Mont  Saint  Michel  and  giving  him  valuable  estates,  with,  later, 
the  titles  of  counsellor  and  dhamberhiin  to  the  king.  In  1469 
Batamay  was  sent  to  keep  watch  upon  the  duke  of  Guienne's 
intrigues,  which  began  to  appear  dangerous.  As  lieutenant- 
general  in  Roussillon  in  1475  ^  protected  the  countryside 
against  the  wrath  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  repress  with  cruel 
severity  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  present  at  the 
interview  between  Louis  XL  and  Edward  IV.  of  England  at 
Picquigny,  and  was  afterwards  employed  on  negotiations  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda^ 
tions  of  his  father,  Charles  VIII.  kept  the  lord  of  Le  Bouchage 
in  his  confidential  service.  During  the  differences  that  arose  in 
X485  between  the  regent,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  and  the  dukes  of 
Chrleans,  Brittany  and  Alencon,  Inbert  de  Batamay  kept  the 
inhabitants  of  Orleans  faithful  to  the  king.  He  proved  his  skill 
in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  and 
the  town  of  Genoa.  During  the  Naples  expedition  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  dauphin,  Charles  Orlanci^  who  died  in  1495.  He 
treated  with  Maximilian  of  Austria  to  prevent  ^m  from  entering 
Picardy  during  the  war  with  Naples,  ^d  then  proceeded  to 
Castile  to  claim  promised  suj^rt.  Under  Louis  XII.  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Genoese  republic  in  1507/ 
Francis  I.  employed  him  to  negotiate  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Charles  of  Atistria  with  Ren£e  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII., 
and  appointed  him  govemor  to  the  dauphin  Francis  in  i&i8. 
He  died  on  the  xath  d!f  May  1523. , 
SeealaoB.  de  Maadrot'ft  Ymbtrtdt  Bctamay  (Paris,  1886). 

^  (M.P.«)    , 

BATAVIA,  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  boimded  E.,  S.  and  W.  by  the  residencies  of  Krawana, 
Preangec  and  Bantam,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea.  It  also  com- 
prbes  a  niunber  of  small  islands  in  the  Java  Sea,  including  the 
Thouund  Islands  grotxp,  with  a  total  area  of  24  sq.  m.  The 
popuhtion  in  1898  was  14x3,383,  including  13,434  Europeans, 
82,5x0  Chinft<^,  34s6  Arabi  and  other  Asiatic  foreigners.  The 
Mtivea  belong  t^  a  Sundanese  group,  but.  in  the  north  contain 


a  latge  admixture  of  Malays.  The  aorthem  half  of  the  province 
is  flat,  and  even  marshy  along  the  coast,  and  consists  of  a  broad 
band  of  alluvium  formed  by  the  series  of  parallel  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  south.  The  southern  half  on  the  other  hand  is 
covered  by  a  mountain  raage  whoee  chief  peaks  are  situated 
along  the  southern  border,  namely  Halimun  mountain,  the 
volcanoes  Salak,  Pangerango  and  Gede,  and  the  Megftmendung^ 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  whereas  rice  is  mainly  gxowm  on  the  low- 
lands the  highlands  are  especially  suiuble  for  the  eukivation 
of  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  cindKHia  and  vanilla.  Extensive  oocoanut 
plantations  are  also  found  in  the  plains,  and  market-gaxxkning 
is  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns*  Sugar  was 
formerly  cultivated.  The  govemment  of  the  residency  of 
Batavia  differs  from  that  of  the  other  residencies  in  having  no 
native  regencies,  the  lands  being  privately  owned.  Hie  divisions 
of  the  residency  are  Batavia,  town  and  surroundings,  Tangfcrang, 
Meestcr  Coroelis  and  Buitenzorg,  the  first  being  dicectly  governed 
by  a  resident  and  the  remainder  by  assistant  residents.  As 
eariy  as  the  second  half  of  the  x  7th  centmy  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  began  the  practice  of  selling  portions  of  the  land 
to  private  persons,  and  of  granting  other  portions  as  the  reward 
of  good  services*  A  large  strip  of  faill-countiy,  almost  correspond-, 
ing  to  the  present  southern  or  Buitenaorg  divisioB  pf  the 
residen(;y,  was  aiH>ropriated  by  the  gpvemor-general  in  1745 
and  attached  to  that  office.  In  x8o8,  however,  Mirrfial  Daendels 
disposed  of  this  property  to  various  purchasers,  including  the 
Dutch  government,  and  thus  the  whole  6f  the  residency  gradkially 
passed  into  private  hands.  Hence  the  administration  of  the 
residency  is  largely  confined  to  police  duties.  The  principal 
towns  are  Batavia  (f.v.),  which  is  the  capital  of  the  residency; 
as  well  as  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  whole  Dutch  East 
ladies,  Meester  Cornells,  Tangecang,  Bekasi  and  Buitenzorg 
(f.f.).  Tangerang  and  Beknsi  are  important  centres  cf  trade.' 
The  Buitenzorg  hill^ountry  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  and  cod  and  healthy  climate^  Gadok  is  a  health  resort 
6  m.  south-east  of  Buitenzorg. 

BATAVIA,  a  city  and  seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Java,  and  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlemcmts  in  the  East. 
The  population  in  1880  was  96,957;  in  1898,  x  15,567;  including* 
9423  Eutopeans,  26,433  Chinese^  2828  Arabs  and  ^2  other 
Asiatic  foreigners.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jacatra  or  Jilivong,  in  a  swampy  plain  at  the  head  of  a  capacious 
bay. ,.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight  and  regular* 
and  many  of  them  have  a  breadth  of  liom  xoo  to  200  ft.  Id 
several  cases  there  is  a  canal  in  the  centre  lined  with  stone,  and 
protected  by  low  parapets  or  banks,  while  almost  every  street 
and  square  is  fringed  with  trees.  .  The  old  town  has  greatly 
changed  from  its  condition  in  the  x8th  century.  It  was  then 
surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  and  contained  a  number  of 
important  buildings,  such  as  the  town-house  G»udt  in  1652  and 
restored  in  X706),  the  exchange,  the  infirmaxy  and  orphan 
asylum,  and  the  European  churches.  But  the  samparts  were 
l<Mig  ago  demolished;  only  natives,  Malays,  Arabs  and  Chinese 
live  here,  and  the  greai  European  houses  have  either  fallen  into 
decay  or  been  converted  into  magazines  and  warehouses.  Tha 
European  inhabitants  live  principally  in  the  new  town,  whiSb 
was  gradually  formed  by  the  int^s^ation  of  Weltevreden  {JIVM- 
ccnUnO,  Molenvliet  {MiUstrMm),  Rijswijk  {Rice-Umm),  Nooid- 
wijk  (N»rlh-iaum),  Koningsplein  {King's  squar4),  and  other 
suburban  villages  or  stations^  The  situation  of  this  modem  part 
is  higher  and  healthier,  The  imitation  of  Dutch  axrangemenU 
has  betfi  avoided,  ax>d  the  natuxaladvantages  of  the  sataa  tioa  and 
dinuUe  have  been  turned  to  account.  Tbehouses,flener»Uyofa 
single  storey  or  two  at  most,  are  frequently  separatad  from  eac|» 
other  by  rows  of  trees.  Batavia  contaias  numerous  buildings 
connected  with  the  civil  and  military  organizSition  of  the  govcni* 
meat.  The  governor-general's  palace  and  the  govemm^t  build' 
ings  are  the  most  important  of  these;  in  the  distact  of  Wei- 
tevreden  are  also  the  barracks,  and  the  artillery  school,  as  well  as 
the  military  and  dvil  hospital,  and  not  far  off  is  the  Fiederik- 
Hendiik  citadel  built  in  1837..  Farther  inland,  at  Meester 
,Carodyi»,,ar8,bvrac^  *odL».  »?l?ool  foriandern^cers..  Th-' 
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Koningsplein  is  e  large  open  square  surrounded  by  mansions  of 
the  wealthier  classes.  Noordwtjk  is  prindpaHy  inhabited 'by 
lesser  merchants  and  subordinate  ofilidak.  Tliere  is  an  orphan 
asylum  in  the  district  of  Parapatna.  Batavia  has  various  jeduca- 
tional  and  scientific  institutions  of  note.  In  185 1  the  government 
founded  a  medical  school  for  Javanese,  and  in  x86o  the  "  Gym> 
nasium  William  III."  in  which  a  comprehensive  education  Is 
bestowed.  '  A  society  of  arts'^nd  sciences  (which  possesses  an 
excellent  museum)  was  established  in  1778)  a  royal  phyacal 
society  in  1850,  and  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and 
agriculture  in  1853.  In  addition  to  the  Transactions  of  these 
societies — many  of  which  contain  valuable  contributions  to  their 
respective  departments  in  their  relation  to  the  East  Indies — a 
considerable  number  of  publications  are  Issued  in  Batavia. 
Among  miscellaneous  buildings  of  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  public  hall  known  as  the  Harmonies  the  theatre,  dub-house 
and  several  fine  hotels. 

•  The  population  <A  Batavia  is  varied,  the  Dutch  re^dents  being 
a  comparatively  small  class,  and  greatly  intermixed  with  PoKu- 
guese  and  Malays.  Here  are  found  members  of  the  different 
Indian  nations,  originally  slaves;  Arabs,  who  arc  prindpally 
engaged  In  navigation,  but  also  trade  in  gold  and  prcdous 
stones;  Javanese,  who  are  cultivators;  and  Malays,  chiefly 
boatmen  and  sailors,  and  adherents  of  Mahommcdanisro.  The 
Chinese  are  both  numerous  and  industrious.  They  were  long 
greatly  <^pressed  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  in  1740  they 
were  massacred  to  the  number  of  1 2,000. 

Batavia  Bay  is  rendered  secure  by  a  number  of  islands  at  its 
mouth,  but  grows  very  shallow  towards  the  shore.  The  con> 
struction  of  the  new  harbour  at  Tanjong  Priok,  to  the  east  of  the 
old  OIK,  was  therefore  of  the. first  importance.  The  works, 
begun  in  1877  and  completed  in  1886,  connect  the  town  with 
Tanjong  ("  cape  ")  Priok  by  a  canal,  and  include  an  outer  port 
formed  by  two  break\raters,  607a  jft.  long,  with  a  width  at 
entrance  ot  408  ft.  and  a  depth  of  27  ft.  throu^out.  The  inner 
port  has  3282  ft.  of  quayage;  its  length  is  3609  ft.,  breadth  573 
ft.  and  depth  24  ft.  There  is  also  a  coal  dock,  and  the  port  has 
railway  and  roadway  connexion  with  Batavia.  The  river  Jilivong 
is  navigable  s  m.  inland  for  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons,  but  the 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  requires  continual  attention  to  keep  it 
open.^^  _  *    ^  ^ 

The  exports  from  Batavia  to  th6  other  tslahds  of  the  archir 
pelago,  and  to  the  ports  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are  rice,  sago,' 
coffee,  sugar,  salt,  oU,  tobacco,  teak  timber  and  planks,  Java 
doths,  brass  wares,  &c.,  and  European.  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods.  The  produce  of  the  Eastern  Islands  is  also  collected 
at  its  ports  for  re-exportation  to  India,  China  and  Europe^ 
namely,  gold-dust,  diamonds,  camphor,  benftoin  and  othet 
drugs;  edible  bird-nests,  trcpang,  rattans,  beeswax,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  dyeing  woods  from  Qprneo  and  Sumatra;  tin  from 
Banka;  spices  from  the  Moluccas;  fine  doths  from  Cdebes  and 
Bali;  and  pepper  from  Sumatra.  From  Bengal  are  imported 
opium,  drugs  and  doths;  from  Cfain^i,  teas,  raw  silk,  silk 
I^ece-goods,  coarse  China  wares,  paper,  and  innumerable  smaller 
articles  for  the  Chinese  settlers.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  dearing 
from  Batavia  to  countries  beyond  the  archipelago  had  increased 
from  879,000  tons  in  1887  to  neariy  1,500,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  old  an^  new  towns  are  connected  by  steam 
tramways,  The  Batavia-Buitenxorg  raOway  passes  the  new 
town,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  main  railway  which  crosses 
the  island  from  west  to  east. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  of  any  importance  are  the 
distillation  of  arrack,  which  is  principally  carried  on  by  Chinese, 
the  burning  of  lime  and  bricks,  and  the  making  of  pottery.  The 
principal  establishment  for  monetary  transactions  is  the  Java 
Bank;  esuUished  fai  1828  with  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

BaUvia  owe)  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  governor-general  Pieter 
Both,  ^o  in  x6xo  esubliahed  a  factory  at  Jacatra  (which  had 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Javanese  town  qf  SuiKla 
Calappa),  and  to  his  successor,  Jan  Pietera  Coen,  who  in  1619 
founded  in  its  stead  the  prestot  dty,  which  soon  acquired  a 
Amrishtng  trade  and  increased  in  impprtaaoe.  \ln  x6oQ  Batavia 


was  visited  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  and  the  streams  were 
choked  by  the  mud  from  the  volcano  of  Gunong  Salak;  they 
overflowed  the  surrounding  country  and  made  it  a  swamp,  by 
which  the  climate  was  so  affected  that  the  city  became  notorious 
for  its  unhcalthiness,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  altogether 
abandoned.  In  the  twenty-two  years  from  1730  to  X752, 
1,106,000  deaths  are  said  to  have  been  recorded.  General 
Daendels,  who  was  governor  from  1808  to  181 1,  caused  the 
ramparts  of  the  town  to  be  <femolished,  and  began  to  form  the 
nudeus  of  a  new  dty  at  Wdtevreden.  By  z8x6  neariy  all  the 
Europeans  had  left  the  old  town.  In  x8ii  a  British  armament 
was  sent  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Java,  which  had  been 
incorporated  by  France,  and  to  this  force  Batavia  surrendered 
on  the  8th  of  Aug\ist  It  was  restored,  however,  to  the  Dutdi 
by  the  treaty  of  1814.'^  ^  - 

BATAVIA*  a  village  and  the  eoutaty-seat  of  Genesee  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  36  m.  N.E.  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
Tsnawanda  Cieek.  Pop.  (1890)  7221;  (1900)  9180,  of  whom 
1527  were  foreign-bom;  (1910),  11,613.  Batavia  is  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Erie,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railways.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  of  St  Joseph's  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic),  and  has  a  historical  museum,  housed  in  the  Old  Holland 
Land  Office  (1804),  containing  a  large  collection  of  reHcs  of  the 
early  days  of  New  York,  and  a  memorial  library  erected  in  1889 
in  memory  of  a  son  by  Mary  £.  Richmond,  the  widow  tA  Dean 
Richmond;  the  building  contained  in  1908  more  than  14,000 
volumes.  The  public  schools  arc  excellent ;  in  them  in  1 698  SupeN 
intendent  John  Kennedy  (b.  1846)  Introduced  the  method  of 
individual  Instruction  now  known  as  the  "  Batavia  sdieme " 
under  which  in  rooms  of  more  than  fifty  pupils  there  Is,  besides 
the  class  teacher,  an  "  individual "  teacher  who  helps  badcward 
children  in  their  studies.  Among  Batavla's  manufactures  are 
harvesters,  ploughs,  threshers  and  other  agricultural  Implements,' 
firearms,  rubber  tires,  shoes,  shell  goods,  paper-boxes  and  Inside 
woodwork.  In  190s  the  dty's  factory  products  wete  valued  at 
$3i 589,406,  an  increase  of  39-5  %  over  their  Value  1ft  1^60; 
Batavia  was  laid  out  in  1801  by  Joseph  Ellicott  (1760^1826), 
the  engineer  who  had  bech  engaged  in  surveying  the  land  known 
as  the Jl^  Holland  Purchase."  of  which  Batavia  was  a  part.  The 
village'was  incorporated  in  1823.  Here  lived  William  Morgan, 
whose  supposed  murder  (1826)  by  membera  of  th^  Masonic  order 
led  to  the  organisation  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  Batavia  was 
the  home  during  his  last  years  of  Dean  Richmond  (1804-1866),  a 
capitalist,  a  suc(;essful  shipper  and  wholesaler  of  farm  produce, 
vice-president  (1653*^1864)  and  president  (1864-1866)  of  the  New 
York  Central  railway,  ahd  a  pitmineht  leader  of  the  Dettlocratlft 
party  Ih  New  York  state.'^ 

See  O.  Turner,  History  of  Pie  tJoOand  Purchase  (Buffalo,  1856). 

BATEMAN,  HEZBKIAH  UNTRICUM  (1812-1875),  American 
actor  and  manager,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  6th 
of  December  181 2  He  was  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  in  1832 
became  an  actor,  playing  with  Ellen  Tree  (afterwards  Mre  Charies 
Ke&n)  in  juvenile  leads.  In  1 855  he  was  managier  of  the  St  Louis 
theatre  fbr  a  few  years  and  m  1 859  moved  to  New  York.  In  1 866 
he  was  manager  for  his  daughter  Kate,  and  in  1871  returned  to 
London,  where  he  took  the  Lyceum  theatre.  Here  he  engaged  • 
Henry  Irving,  presenting  him  first  in  The  Bells,  with  great  success. 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  March  1875. 

His  wife,  Sidney  Frances  (1823-1881),  daughter  of  Josepn 
Cowell,  an  English  actor  who  had  settled  in  America,  was  also  an 
actress  and  the  author  of  several  popular  plays,  in  one  of  which, 
Self  ( 1 8  57) ,  she  and  her  husband  made  a  great  success.  After  her 
husband's  death  Mrs  Bateman  continued  to  manage  the  Lyceum 
tUl  1875.  She  later  took  the  Sadler's  Welb  theatre,  which  she 
managul  unUl  her  death  on  the  13th  of  January  i88x.  She  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  England  an  entire  American  company  with  an 
American  play,  Joaquin  Miller's  The  Danites. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bateman  had  eight  children,  three  of  the  four 
dau^ters  being  educated  for  th«  stage.  The  two  oldest,  Kate 
Josephine  (b.  1842),  and  Ellen  (b.  1845).  known  as  the  "  Bateman 
cUMren  J'  began  their  theatrical  career  at  an  early  age.    In  18^1 
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EMe  pltyied  in  New  YoA  as  JnUet  and  Laidr  Madteth,  and  in 
jMs  bad  e  great  success  in  Lmidon  as  Leah  in  Angustm  Daly's 
adaptation  of  Jkioaenthal'sDetefsA.  In  1866  she  married  George 
Q»we,  but  letumed  to  the  stage  in  166S,  playing  later  as  Lad^r 
Macbeth  with  Heniy  Irving,  and  in  1875  in  the  titl»-pait  df 
Tennyson's  Queen  Mary,  When  her  mother  opened  the  Sadler's 
WeUs  theatre  in  1 879  Miss  Bateman  ai^>eared  as  Helen  Macgregor 
in  JM  Jt«y,  and  in  i88x  as  Margszet  Field  in  Heniy  Arthur  Jones' 
Bie  Wife.  Her  daujiihter,  Sidney  Crowe  (b.  1871),  also  became 
an  actress.  Virginia  Bateman  (b.  1854),  a  yonnger  sister  of  Kate, 
bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  went  on  the  stage  as  a  difld,  and  first 
aiq)eared  in  I.on<k>n  in  the  title>part  of  her  mother's  play, 
FancheUey  in  187x2  She  created  a  nmnber  of  important  parts 
dnring  several  seasons  at  the  Lyceum  and  dsewhere.  She 
married  Edward  Compton  the  actor.  Another  sister  was  Isabel 
(b.  1854),  wdl  known  on  the  London  stage. 

BATBMBlit  UOHTS,  In  archltectare  the  lights  in  the  tipper 
partof  a  perpendicular  window,  abated,  or  only  half  the  width  of 
those  below. 

BATES,  HARHT  (1850-1899),  British  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Stevenage,  Herts,  on  the  ^th  of  AprO  x8  50.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  carver's  assistant,  and  before  b^;inning  the  regular  study  of 
plastic  art  he  passed  through  a  long  apprenticeship  in  architec- 
tural decoration.  In  1879  he  came  to  London  and  entered  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  studying  under  Jules  Dalou  and  Ro(Bn, 
and  winning  a  silver  medal  in  the  national  competition  at  South 
Kensington.  In  i88x  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
schools,  where  in  1883  he  won  the  gold  medal  and  the  travelling 
schdlarsfaip  of  £300  with  his  rdid  of  "  Socrates  teaching  the 
Pec^  in  the  Agora,"  v^ch  showed  giace  of  line  and  harmony  of 
compodtion.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Rodin. 
A  bMd  and  three  small  bronze  panels  (the  "  Odyssey,")  executed 
by  Bates  in  Paris,  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
selected  for  purchase  by  the  Chantrey  trustees*,  but  the  selee- 
iion  had  to  be  cancelled  because  they  had  not  been  meddled 
in  England.  His  **  Aeneas  "  (1865).  "  Homer  "  (x886),  three 
"  P^che  "  panels  and  *'  Rhodope  "  (1887)  all  showed  marked 
advance  in  forai  and  dignity;  and  in  1893,  after  the  exhibition  of 
his  vigorously  designed  **  Hounds  in  Leash,"  Bates  was  elected 
A.R.A.  TMs  and  his '"  Pandon,"  in  marble  and  ivory,  which 
was  bought  in  the  same  year  for  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  are  now 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  The  portrait-busts  of  Harry  Bates  are  good 
pieces  of  realism — strong,  yet  delicate  in  technique,  andexcdlent 
in  character.  His  statues  have  a  pictutesqueness  in  which  the 
refinement  of  the  sctilptor  is  always  feh.  Among  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  f  andf  ul ' '  Maharaja  of  Mysore,"  somewhat  overiaden 
with  ornament,  and  the  colossal  equestrian  sutue  of  Lord 
Roberts  (1896)  upon  its  important  pedestal,  girdled  with  a  frieze 
of  figures,  now  set  up  in  Calcutta,  and  a  sutue  of  Queen  Victoria 
for  Dundee.  But  perhaps  his  masterpiece,  diowing  the  sculptor's 
deHcate  fancy  and  skill  in  composition,  was  an  allegorical  present- 
ment <rf  '*  Love  and  Life  " — a  winged  male  figure  in  bronze,  with 
a  female  figure  in  ivory  being  crowned  by  the  male.  Bates  died 
in  London  on  the  30th  of  January  1899,  his  premature  death 
robbing  English  plastic  art  of  its  most  promising  representative 
at  the  time.    (See  ScuLFruxE.) 

BATES.  HENRY  WALTER  (1835-1893),  English  naturalist 
and  explorer,  was  bom  at  Leicester  on  the  8th  of  February  1835. 
His  father,  a  mamifacturing  hosier,  intended  him  for  business, 
and  for  a  time  the  son  yielded  to  his  wishes,  escaping  as  often  as 
he  could  into  the  nci^bouring  country  to  gratify  his  love  of 
botany  and  entomology.  In  1844  he  met  a  congenial  spirit  in 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  the  result  was  discussion  and  execu- 
tion of  a  plan  to  explore  some  then  little-known  region  of  the 
alobe.  The  banks  of  the  Amazons  was  the  district  chosen,  and  in 
April  1848  the  two  friends  sailed  in  a  trader  for  Par&.  They  had 
little  or  no  money,  but  hoped  to  meet  their  expenses  by  the  sale  of 
duplicate  specimens.  After  two  years  Bates  and  Wallace  agreed 
to  collect  independently,  Wallace  taking  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  while  Bates  continued  his  route  up 
the  great  river  for  1400  ra.  He  remained  in  the  coimtry  eleven 
years,  during  which  time  he  collected  no  fewer  than  8000  species 
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of  insects  new  to  sdenoe.  ifiskfngiesfclincefalSi«tMpi(8,with 
the  privations  which  it  entailed,  undennbied  his  iUHilth.  Nor  had 
the  exile  from  home  the  compensation  of  fredng  him  from 
financial  cares,  which  hung  heavy  on  him  tifl  he  lucd  die  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  in  1864  assistant-secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sodety,  a  post  which,  to  the  inestimable  gain  of  the 
society,  and  the  advantage  of  a  succession  of  exploisers,  t^  whom 
he  was  alike  Nestor  and  Mentor,  he  retained  tUl  his  ^eath  on  the 
1 6th  of  February  x  893.  Bates  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  defit^tful  books  ht  travel  in  the  English  language. 
The  NOturalia  on  ike  Amazons  (1863),  the  writing  of  w|dch,  as  the 
corre^Mndence  between  the  two  has  shown,  was  due  to  Charies 
Darwin's  persistent  urgency.  ''Bates,"  wrote  Darwin  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyellv  '*  is  second  only  to  Humboldt  in  describing  a 
tropical  forest."  But  his  most  memorable  contribution  to 
biological  science,  and  more  eapedally  to  that  branch  of  it  which 
dealswith  the  agencies  of  modification  of  organisms,  was  his  paper 
on  the  **  Insect  Fauna  <tf  the  Asoaaoo  Valley,"  read  before  the 
Lirmaean  Sodety  in  x86x.  He  theichi,  as  Darwin  testified,  clearly 
stated  and  solved  the  problem  of  "  ndmiory,"  or  the  superficial 
resemblances  between  totally  different  apedes  and  die  likeness 
between  an  animal  and  its  surroundings,  whereby  it.  evades  its 
foes  or  conceals  itself  from  its  prey.  Bates's  other  contifbutions 
to  the  literature  of  sdence  and  tmvel  were  q>arse  and  fugitive, 
but  he  edited  for  several  years  a  periodical  of  lUudrated  Tratels, 
A  man  of  varied  tastes,  he  devoted  the  larger  part  Of  his  leisure  to 
entonMdogy,  notably  to  the  classification  of  oolec^tera.  Of  these 
he  left  an  extenave  and  unique  collection,  which,  fortunately  for 
sdence,  was  purchased  intact  by  Ren6  Oberthur  of  Rennet 

BATES,  JOHN.  A  famous  case  in  English  constitutional 
history,  tried  before  the  court  of  cKchequtr  in^  November  16061 
aroeeoutof  the  refusal  of  a  merchant  of  the  Levant  Company, 
John  Bates,  to  pay  an  extm  duty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  imported 
currants  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown  in  addition  to 
the  3S.  6d.  granted  by  the  Statute  of  Tormage  and  Poundage,  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  imposition  was  illegal  without  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  The  unanhnous  dedsiOn  of  the  four 
banms  oi  tht  exchequer  in  favour  of  the  crown  threatened  to 
establish  a  precedent  which,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  trade,  would  have  made  the  king  independent  of  parlia- 
ment. The  judgments  of  Chief  Baron  Fleming  and  B*ren  Clarlt 
are  preserved.  The  first  declares  that  "  the  king's  power  is 
double,  ordinary  and  absolute,  and  they  have  several  laws  and 
ends.  That  of  the  ordinary  is  for  the  profit  of  particular  sub- 
jects, for  the  execution  of  dvil  justice  ...  in  the  ordinary 
courts,  and  by  the  civilians  is  nominated  jiu  pHvaium,  and  with 
us  common  law;  and  these  laws  cannot  be  dianged  without 
pariiamcnt.  .  .  .  The  absolute  power  of  the  king  is  not  that 
\idiich  Is  converted  or  executed  to  private  uses  to  the  benefit  of 
particular  persons,  but  is  only  that  which  is  applied  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  people  and  is  solus  populi;  and  this  power  is  not 
guided  by  the  rules  which  direct  only  at  the  common  law,  and  b 
most  properly  named  policy^  or  government;  and  as  the  con- 
stitution of  this  body  varieth  with  the  time,  so  varieth  this 
absolute  law,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  for  the 
common  good;  and  these  being  general  rules,  and  true  as  they 
are,  all  things  done  within  these  rules  are  lawful.  The  matter  hi 
question  is  material  matter  of  state,  and  ought  to  be  ruled  by 
the  rules  of  policy,  and  if  it  be  so,  the  king  hath  done  well  to 
execute  his  extraordinary  power.  All  customs  (i.e.  duties  levied 
at  the  ports),  be  they  old  or  new,  are  no  other  but  the  effects  and 
issues  of  trades  and  commerce  with  foreign  nations;  but  all 
commerce  and  affairs  with  foreigners,  all  wars  and  peace,  all 
accept^mce  and  admitting  for  foreign  current  coin,  all  parties  and 
treaties  whatsoever  are  made  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king; 
and  he  who  hath  power  of  causes  hath  power  also  of  effects." 
Baron  Clark,  in  his  judgment,  concurred,  dedaring  that  the 
seaports  were  the  king's  ports,  and  that,  since  foreign  merdiants 
were  admitted  to  them  only  by  leave  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
possessed  also  the  right  of  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  they 
should  be  admitte4,  induding  the  imposition  of  a  money  pay- 
ment.   Inddentally,  Baron  Clark.  2d  reply  to  the  argument  that 
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tile  kioc**  Eight  10  kvy  imposkions  wts  limited  by  the  statute  of 
E370-1371,  Advuaoed  a  pnsdple  still  more  dangerous  to  oon- 
stitutioiMt  liberty.  "  The  statute  of  the  45  Edward  III.  cap.  V 
he  said, "  which  hath  been  so  much  urged,  that  no  new  impositkoi 
shall  be  imposed  upon  wool-fells,  wool  or  leatbw,  but  only  the 
custom  and  subsidy  granted  to  the  king— this  extends  only  to 
the  king  himself  and  shall  not  bind  his  sucoessois,  for  it  is  a 
principal  part  of  the  crown  of  £aglancl,  which  the  Idng  cannot 
diminish.'' 

See  State  Trials  (ed.  1779),  xi.  pp.  30*38;  ^xcerpcs  in  G.  W. 
Prothero,  Statutes  and  CoHstUuHonal  Documents  (Clarendon  Press, 
1894) ;  G.  B.  Adams  and  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Select  Documents  of 
Bug.  Const.  Hist.  (New  York,  I901);  cf.  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead. 
Eng.  Const.  Hist.  (London,  1905).  p.  393<  (W.  A.  P.) 

BATES,  JOSHUA  (i7S8>xa64>,  Amedcan  financier,  was  bom 

in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xoih  of  Cktober  1763,  of  an 

old  Massachusetts  family  prominent  in  colonial  aifairs.    After 

several  winters'  schooling  in  his  native  town,  he  entered  the 

counting-house  of  William  Gray  &  Son  in  Boston.    la  1809  be 

began  business  on  his  own  account,  but  failed  during  the  War 

of  x8i2  and  again  became  associated  with  the  Grays,  then  the 

largest  shipowners  in  America,  by  whom  a  few  years  later  he  was 

sent  to  Lcmdon  in  charge  of  their  European  business.    There  he 

came  into  relations  wkh  the  Barings^  and  in  x8a6  formed  a 

partnership  with  John,  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.    Two  years 

later  both  partners  were  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers 

&  Company,  of  which  Bates  eventually  became  senior  partner, 

occupying  in  consequence  an  influential  position  in  the  British 

finandal  world.    In  1853-X854  he  acted  with  rare  impartiality 

and  justice  as  umpire  of  the  international  commission  appointed 

to  settle  claims  growing  out  of  the  War  of  1812.    In  1853-1855 

he  contributed  $xoo,ooo  in  bpoks  and  in  cash  for  a  public  library 

in  Boston,  the  money  to  be  invested  and  the  aimual  income  to  be 

applied  to  the  purchase  of  bodes.    Upon  his  death  the  "  upper 

hall,"  or  main  reference-room  (opened  in  x86i)  in  the  building 

erected  in  1858  by  the  order  of  the  library  trustees,  was  named 

Bates  Hali;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  building  in  1895 

this  name  was  transferred  to  its  principal  rteding-xoom,  one  of 

the  fineat  library  halls  in  the  worid.    During  the  Civil  War 

Bates's  sympftthies  were  strongly  with  the  Union,  and  besides 

aiding  the  United  States  goverament  fiscal  agents  in  various 

ways,  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  raising  of  loons  for 

the  Confederacy.  He  died  in  London  on  the  >4th  of  September 

C864. 
See  Memorial  of  Joskua  Bates  (Boston,  1865). 

BATES,  WILUAM  (X625-X699),  En^ish  nonconformist 
diving wasbominLondoninNovember  1625.  Hewasadmitted 
to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  rempved  thence  to  King's 
College  in  X644.  Of  Presbyterian  belief,  he  held  the  rich  living 
of  St  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missi(»ers  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,,  for  reviewing  the 
public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  exceptions 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  was  offered  the  deanery 
of  Lichfield  and  (Coventry,  but  he  came  out  in  1662  as  one  of  the 
2000  ejected  ministers.  Bates  was  of  an  amiable  character,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  ol  the  lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  the  lord« 
chancellor  Finely  the  earl  of  Nottin^^bam  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  With  other  moderate  chur<^men  he  made  several 
efforts  towards  a  comprehensive  settlement,  but  the  bishops 
were  uncompromising.  He  addressed  William  and  Mary  on 
their  accession  in  behalf  of  the  dissenters.  After  some  years  of 
pastoral  service  at  Hackney  he  died  there  on  the  X4th  of  July 
1699.  Bates  published  Select  Lites  of  Illustrious  and  Pious 
Persons  in  Latin;  and  after  his  death  ail  his  works,  except  this, 
were  printed  in  x  voL  foL;  again  in  X723;  and  in  4  vols.  8vo 
in  18x5.  They  treat  of  practical  theology  and  include  Con- 
sider alions  on  the  Existence  of  God  and  Ike  Immortality  cf  the  Soul 
(x676).  Pour  Last  Things  (169X),  Spiritual  Perfection  (1699). 

BATBSON  (Batson  or  Betson),  THOMAS,  an  English  writer 
of  madrigals  in  the  early  X7th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  beep 
organist  of  Chester  cathedral  in  1599,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  ficst  musical  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    He 


is  ktiown  to  have  written  dmrck  musfeflntt  Us  fame  lests'on  hli' 
madrigals,  which  give  him  an  important  place  among  Eliaabethati- 
composers.    He  published  a  set  of  nuulrigals  in  1604  and  aseoond 
set  in  x6i8,  and  both  coUectioos  have  been  fepiinted  In  recent' 
years.    He  died  in  x63a 

BATH,  THOMAS  THYNNEr  XST  Makqitess  of  (1734-^796), 
English  poUiiuan,  was  the  elder  son  of  Thomas  Tliyimej  nid 
Viscount  Wejrmouth  (X710-X75X),  and  the  great-grandnephew 
of  Thomas  Thynne  (c.  X640-X7X4),  the  friend  of  Bishop  Keti» 
who  wSs  created  Baron  Th>'nne  and  Viscount  Weymouth  ih 
X682.  His  mother  was  Louisa  (d.  1736),  daughter  of  John 
Carteret,  ist  Eari  Granville,  and  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Granville  who  held  the  earldom  of  Bath  from  x66x  to  17 x  i.  The 
Tfaynncs  are  descended  from  Sir  John  Thynite,  the  bidlder  of 
Longleat,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  family  in  Wiltshire.  Sir  John 
owed  his  wealth  and  position  to  tbe  favour  of  his  master,  the 
protector  Somerset;  he  was  comptroller  of  the  housiMd  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  pexaon  of  some  importance 
after  the  princess  became  queen.  He  died  in  April  X58a 
Another  famous  member  of  this  family  was  lliomas  Tli3naie 
(1648-X682),  called  on  account  of  his  wealth  *'  Tom  of  Tea 
Thousand."  He  is  celebrated  by  Diyden  as  Issachar  ii^  A  bsahm 
and  AchUophd^  and  was  murdered  in  London  by  some  Swedes 
in  February.  1682. 

Bom  on  the  13th  of  September  1 734,  Thomas  Thynne  succeeded 
his  father  as  3rd  Viscount  Weymouth  in  January  1751,  and  was 
lord-lieuteiujit  of  Ireland  for  a  short  rime  during  1765,  althou^ 
he  never  visited  that  country.  Having,  however,  become 
prominent  in  English  poUUcs  he  was  appointed  secretary*  of 
state  for  the  northern  department  in  January  1768;  he  acted 
with  g^reat  promptitude  during  the  unrest  caused  by  John 
Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  of  1 768^  He  was  then  attacked 
and  libelled  by  Wilkes,  who  was  consequently  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Conunons.  Before  the  dose  of  x  768  he  was  tnmsfened 
f  tom  the  northern  to  thfc  southern  department,  bur  he  resigned . 
in  December  1779  in  the  midst  of  the  dispute  with  Spain  over 
the  possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  November  1775' 
Weymouth  returned  to  his  former  oflioe  of  secretary  ior  the 
southern  department,  underuking  in  addition  the  duries 
attached  to  dib  northern  department  for  a  few  months  in  1779, 
but  he  resigned  both  positions  in  the  autumn  of  this  year.  In 
X789  he  waa  created  marquess  of  Bath,  and  he  died  on  the  X9th 
of  November  X796.  Weymouth  was  a  man  of  considerable 
•ability  especially  as  a  speaker,  but  according  to  more  modem 
standards  his  habits  were  very  coaise,  resembling  these  of  his 
friend  and  frequent  companion,  Chaxies  James  Fox.  Horact 
Walpole  refers  frequently  to  his  idleness  and  ius  drunkenness, 
and  in  early  Ufe  at  least  "  his  great  fortune  he  had  damaged  by 
such  profuse  play,  that  his  house  was  often  full  ol  bailiffs."  He 
married  Elizabeth  (d.  X825),  daughter  of  William  Bentinck, 
2nd  duke  of  Portland,  by  whom  be  had  three  sous  aiul  ten 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  (1765-1837)  succeeded  to 
his  ritks,  while  the  two  younger  ones,  George  (]77o-x838)  and 
John  (1772-1849),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  barony  of  Carteret 
of  Hawnes,  which  came  to  them  from  their  uncle,  Henry 
Frederick  Thynne  (i  735-1826).  Weymouth's  great-grandson, 
John  Alennder,  4th  marquess  of  Bath  (i8jx-x896),the  author 
of  Observations  on  Bulgarian  c^ffairs  (1880),  was  succeeded  aa 
5th  marquess  by  his  son  Thomas  Henrv  (b.  1862)* 

See  B.  Botfidd,  SUmmata  BotcvUUana  (1S58). 

BATH.  WILUAM  PULTENEY,  xST  Eau.  of  (1684-1764), 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Pulteney,  English  politician, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Leicestershire,  was  the  son 
of  William  Pultcncy  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Floyd,  aiul  was  bom 
in  April  1684.  The  boy  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and 
from  it  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  matriculating  the 
3xst  of  October  X700.  At  these  instituUons  he  acquired  bis  deep 
classical  knowledge.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  made  the  usual  tour 
on  the  continent.  In  1705  he  was  brought  into  parliament  by 
Henry  Guy  (secrcury  of  the  treasury,  X679-1688,  and  June  X691 
to  Fd>ruary  1695)  for  the  Yorkshire  borough  of  Hedoo,  and  at 
his  death  on  the  23rd  of  February  X7X0  inherited  an  estate  of 
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IS/oo  a  ytti  and  £^joot  in  cash.    This  seat  jras  b«ld  by  hifn 
viUiottt  a  break  until  1734.  Tlirougliout  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
WiUlam  Pulteney  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  stmggleB  of 
the  Whigs,  and  on  the  prosecution  of  SachevereU  he  exerted 
himself  with  great  zeal  against  that  violent  divine.    When  the 
victorious  Tories  sent  his  friend  Robert  Walpole  to  the  Tower 
in    17x2*  Pulteney  championed   his  cause  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  wiUi  the  leading  Whigs  visited  him  in  his  pr^n- 
chamber.    He  held  the  post  of  secretary  of  war  tnm  1714  to 
17x7  in  the  first  ministry  oi  George  I.,  and  when  the  committee 
of  secrecy  on  the  Utrecht  treaty  was  formed  in  April  X715  the 
list  included  the  luune  of  Wilham  Pukeney.    Two  years  later 
(6th  of  July  17x6)  he  became  one  of  the  privy  coundl.    When 
Towuahend  was  dismissed,  in  April  17x7,  fr»m  his  post  of  lord- 
Keutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Walpole  resigned  his  places,  they 
were  followed  in  dieir  retirement  by  Pulteney.  The  crash  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  restored  Walpole  to  the  highest  podtion, 
but  aU  that  he  offered  to  Pulteney  was  a  peerage.    The  offer 
was  rejected,  but  in  May  1723  Pulteney  stooped  to  accq>t  the 
htcrathre  but  insignificant  post  of  cofferer  of  the  houadiold.    In 
this  obscure  portion  he  was  content  for  some  time  to  awdt  the 
future;  but  when  he  found  himself  neglected  he  opposed  the 
proposition  of  Walpole  to  discharge  the  debts  oi  the  civil  list,  and 
in  April  1725  was  dismissed  from  his  sinecure.  From  the  day  of 
his  *i<«w>*— i  to  that  of  his  ultimate  triumph  Pulteney  remained 
in  (^position,  and,  although  Sir  Robe*t  Walpole  attempted  in 
1730  to  conciliate  him  by  the  offer  of  Townshend's  place  and  of 
a  peerage,  all  his  overtures  were  spumed.    Pulteney's  resent^ 
ment  was  not  confined  to  his  speedies  in  parliament.    With 
Bolingbroke  he  set  on  foot  in  December  1726  Uie  well-known 
periodical  called  the  Craftsman,  and  in  its  pages  the  minister 
was  incessantly  denounced  for  many  years.    Lord  Hcrvey 
published  an  attack  on  the  Craftsman,  and  Pulteney,  either 
openly  or  behind  the  person  of  Amhurst,  it3  editor,  replied  to  the 
attacL    Whether  the  question  at  issue  was  the  dvil  list,  the 
ezdse,  the  income  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  state  of  domestic 
affairs  Pulteney  was  ready  with  a  pamphlet,  and  the  minister 
or  one  of  his  friends  came  out  with  a  reply.    For  his  "  Proper 
reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  libel "  (Craftsman,  1 731),  an  answer  to 
"  Sedition  and  defamation  di^Iayed,"  he  was  challenged  to  a 
duel  by  Lord  Hervey;  for  another,  **  An  answer  to  one  part  of 
an  infamous  libel  entitled  remarks  on  the  Craftsman's  indication 
of  his  two  honourable  patrcms,"  he  was  in  July  1731  struck  off 
atut  roll  of  privy  councillors  and  dismissed  from  the  commission 
of  tiie  peace  in  several  counties.    In  print  Pulteney  was  inferior 
to  Bolkgbroke  akme  among  the  antagonists  of  Walpole,  but  in 
pariiament,  from  vriiich  St  John  was  excluded,  he  excelled  all  his 
comrades.    When  the  sinking  ftmd  was  appn^riated  in  1733 
his  voice  was  the  foremost  in  denunciation;  when  the  excise 
scheme  in  the  same  year  was  stining  popular  feding  to  its  lowest 
dq>th8  the  passion  of  the  multitude  broke  out  in  his  oratory. 
Thiou^  Walpole's  prudent  withdrawal  of  the  latter  measure 
the  fall  of  his  ministry  was  averted.   Bolingbroke  withdrew  to 
France  on  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Pulteney,  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  weakened  1^  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders. 

From  the  general  election  of  1734  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Pulteney  sat  for  Middlesex.  For  some  years  after  this 
dection  the  xnixiiiBter's  assailants  made  little  progress  in  their 
attack,  but  in  1738  the  troubles  with  Spain  supplied  them  with 
the  opportunity  which  they  desired.  Walpole  long  argued  for 
peace,  but  he  was  feebly  supported  in  his  own  cabinet,  and  the 
frensy  of  the  people  for  war  knew  no  botmds.  In  an  evil  moment 
for  hk  own  reputation  he  consented  to  remain  in  office  and  to 
gratify  popular  passion  with  a  war  against  Spain.  His  downfall 
was  not  kmg  defeired.  War  was  declared  in  X73Q;  a  new 
parliament  was  summoned  in  the  summer  of  1741,  and  over  the 
divisi<ms  <m  the  election  petitions  the  ministry  of  Walpole  fell  to 
pieces.  The  task  of  forming  the  new  administration  was  after 
some  delay  entrusted  to  Pulteney,  who  weakly  offered  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  that  harmless  politician  the  eari 
of  Wilmington,  and  contented  himself  with  a  seat  m  the  cabinet 
and  a  peerage,  thinking  that  by  this  action  he  would  preserve 


bis  reputation  for  con^ten^  in  disdaining  office  and  yet  retain 
his  supremacy  in  the  mmistry.  At  this  act  popular  feeling  broke 
out  into  open  indignation,  and  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation 
to  the  Upper  House  Pulteney'a  influence  dwindled  to  iMthing. 
Horace  Walpole  aaeerto  that  when  Puheney  wished  to  recall  his 
desire  for  a  peerage  it  was  forced  i^kw  him  through  the  ex^ 
minister's  advice  by  the  king,  and  another  chronicler  of  the  times 
records  that  when  victor  and  vanquished  net  in  the  House  oC 
Lords,  the  one  as  Lord  Orford,  the  other  as  the  earl  of  Bath,  the 
remark  was  made  by  the  exulting  Orford:  **  Here  we  are,  my 
lord,  the  two  most  insignificant  feUows  in  En^and."  On  the 
X4th  of 'July  X74S  Pidteney  was  created  Buon  Pulteney  of 
Hedoo,  Co.  York,  Viscount  Pulteney  of  Wrington,  Co.  Soonerset, 
and  earl  of  Bath.  On  the  20th  of  February  he  had  been  restored 
to  his  rank  in  the  prfvy  council  At  Wihidngton's  death  hi  X743 
he  made  appllcatkyn  to  the  king  for  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  only  to  find  that  it  had  been  oonferred  on  Henry 
PeBuon.  For  two  days,  xoth-x  2th  Februaiy  x  746,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  ndnistxy,  but  in  ''48  hours,  three  quarters,  seven 
minutes,  and  eleven  seconds"  it  coUapaed.  An  occasional 
pamphlet  and  an  infrequent  speedi  were  afterwards  the  sole 
fruits  of  Lord  Bath's  talents.  His  praises  whilst  in  retirement 
have  been  sung  by  two  bishops,  Zachary  Pearce  and  Thomaa 
Newton.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  X764,  and  was  buried  on 
the  17th  of  July  in  his  own  vault  in  IsUp  chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  married  on  the  27th  of  December  1714  Aima  Maria, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Gumley  of  Isleworth,  commissary- 
I  general  to  the  army  who  was  often  satirised  by  the  wits  of  the 
day  {Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.  n.  40^403,  iii.  490).  She  died  on 
the  14th  of  September  1758,  and  their  only  son  William  died 
unmarried  at  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  February  1763.  Pulteney's 
vast  fortune  came  in  1767  to  William  Johnstone  of  Dumfries 
(third  son  of  Sir  James  Johnstone),  who  had  married  Frances, 
daughter  and  co-h6keas  of  his  cousin,  Daniel  Pulteney,  a  bitter 
antagonist  of  Walpole  .n  parliament,  and  had  taken  the  name  of 
Pulteney. 

Pulteney's  eloquence  was  keen  and  incisive,  sparkling  with 
vivacity  and  with  allusions  drawn  from  the  literature  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Rome.  Of  business  he  was  never  fond,  and  the 
loss  in  X734  of  his  trusted  friend  John  Merrill,  who  had  supplied 
the  qualities  which  he  lacked,  was  feelingly  lamented  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Swift.  His  chief  weakness  was  a  passion  for  money. 
Lord  Bath  has  left  no  trace  of  the  possession  of  practical 
statesmanship. 

BiDLlocRAFHY.— Wra.  Coxe*s  Memoirs  dt  Sn  Robert  Walpole 
(1816),  and  of  Hemy  Felham  (1829) ;  John  Morley's  W(dpoU  (1889) ; 
Walter  Sichd'*  Betingbreke  (1901-1902);  A.  Baliantyne's  Carteret 
(1887) ;  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  iv.  749-753,  and  tne  general  pobtical  memoirs 
of  the  time.  (W.  P.  C.) 

BATH,  a  dty,  municipal,  coimty  and  parllamentaiy  borough, 
and  health  resort  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Great 
Western,  Midland,  and  Somerset  81  Dorset  railways,  X07 J  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  49»839-  Its  terraces  and  crescents, 
built  mostly  of  grey  freestone,  cover  the  slopes  and  heights  of 
the  abrupt  hills  which  rise  like  an  amphitheatre  above  the 
winding  valley  of  the  river  Avon.  The  climate  is  pleasant,  and 
the  dty,  standing  amidst  fine  scenery,  itself  possesses  a  number 
of  beautiful  walks  and  gardens.  Jointly  witb  Wells,  it  is  an 
episcopal  see  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  occupies  the  site  of  earlier  Saxon  and 
Korman  churches,  founded  in  connexion  with  a  7th-century 
convent,  which  ^as  transferred  for  a  time  to  a  body  of  seoilar 
canons,  and  from  about  970  until  the  Dissolution,  to  Benedictine 
monks.  Tlie  present  cruciform  building  dates  from  the  15th 
century,  being  a  singularly  pure  and  ornate  example  of  late 
Perpendicular  work.  From  the  number  of  its  window,  it  has 
been  called  **  The  Lantern  of  the  West,"  and  especially  noU- 
worthy  is  the  great  west  window,  with  seven  lights,  and  flanking 
turrets  on  which  are  carved  figures  of  the  angels  ascending  and 
descending  on  Jacob's  Ladder.  Within  are  the  tombs  of  James 
Quin,  the  actor,  with  an  epitaj^i  by  Garrick;  Richard  Nash; 
Thomas  Mai  thus  the  economist;  William  Broome  the  poet,  and 
many  others.   Some  of  the  monuments  are  the  work  of  Bacon, 
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fDunded  by  Edwvd  VI..  Uis  Woleyu  QMfge.  oiigiatlly  oub- 
lislKd  U  Brijlol  by  JidiD  Wolcy,  ud  Ibe  Konaa  Cttlwlic 
Colleie.  The  bnspiul  aS  Si  John  wu  lounded  in  the  iiih 
cenlucy.  The  public  bnildlngi  Include  i  guUd  hiil,  MMmbly 
roorat,  JufaUn  hall,  ut  gallery  and  library,  museiini,  literary 
and  adentlfic  insLitute,  and  Eheatrei.  In  Ihe  populoiu  suburb 
of  Twerton  (pop.  ii^o^S),  there  are  lias  quuria,  andbrickjud 
voallen  dochs  ire  manulactured.  The  paiiiameDtaiy  borough 
"^  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  14 
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ibe  date  iwribed  on  a  ilatue  ol  Bladu 
Roamini»9g.  There  is,  however,  no  re 
icttlemcDl.  By  the  Romans  Balh  was  n 
name  indicating  the  dedication  t 

whom  the  Romans  considered  tne  counterpart  01  Minerva, 
lliere  w«e  a  temple  of  Ihe  goddess  and  a  Ecw  bouses  for  priests, 
offieialt  and  visitors,  besides  the  large  balbs,  and  Ihe  place  was 
apparently  walled;  but  it  did  not  conI«ia  a  large  resident 
population.  Many  relics  have  bean  disinterred,  such  as  allan, 
inscriptions,  fragments  oC  stone  carvings  and  figures,  SamiaD 
ware,  and  others.  The  chief  buildings  were  apparently  grouped 
near  the  later  abbey  churchyard,  and  included,  besides  two 
temples,  a  magnificent  bath,  discovered  when  the  duke  of 
Kingston  puUed  down  the  old  priory  in  1755  to  fonn  the  Kingston 
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remarkable  series  oE  remains,  including  several  baths,  a  mdarit 
and  conduits.    The  main  bath  still  receives  its  water  (now 
tbe  purpose  of  cooling)  through  the  original  conduit.     1 
fragmcnlaiy  colonnade  surrounding  this  magnificent  ^rlic  still 
supports  the  street  and  buildings  beneath  which  jl  lies,  the 
Roinan  foundations  having  been  left  lutouched.    The  remains 
of  the  bath  and  of  the  temple  are  among  the  most  striking  Roman 

Bath  (variously  known  as  Achcmann,  Hat  Batbun,  Balhonea, 
Baiha)  was  a  place  of  note  in  Saxon  timo,  Kicg  Edgar  being 
crowned  therein  97J.  Itwasaroyalborouihgovemedbyareeve, 
with  a  burg  mole  in  $07,    Richard  I.  gianled  the  first  charter  in 

nicmbenofthemcrcbantgild.  This  was  confirmed  by  Heuy  m, 
in  iij6,  ti47  and  iij6,  by  charten  giving  the  burgosts  of  Bath 
ihe  right  to  elect  coronen,  with  freedom  from  arrest  for  the  debts 
of  olfaers,  and  from  the  interference  of  sheriSs  or  kings'  bailiffs. 
Charters  wete  granted  by  succeeding  kings  in  ijii,  ijii,  1341, 
138J,  131W,  I414,  U33>  1*47,  ■4M  and  IS4S-  The  eiislence  of  a 
coiporation  being  assumed  in  the  earLest  njyaJ  charier,  and  a 
ctnnmon  seal  having  been  used  since  1249,  there  was  no  formal 
incorporation  of  Bath  until  the  charier  of  ij^,  17^  and  iSjj, 
Parliamentary  representation  began  in  1197.  Various  fairs  were 
(railed  to  Bath,  to  be  held  on  tbe  19th  of  August,  the  fth  oI 


August,  the  30th  of  June  to  the  Sih  of  July  {oiled  Cbeiry  FairX 
ihe  1st  of  February  to  tbe  6lh  of  February,  in  117;,  130J.  132] 
and  1 S45  respectively.  Fain  ate  Dow  held  on  ihc  4ih  of  Febnury 
andonthellondayafter  thegthofI>eceniber.  Thoe  fairs  were 
flourishing  centres  of  tbe  cloth  trade  in  Ihe  middle  ages,  bit 
this  industry  has  long  departed.  Bath  "  beaver,"  however,  was 
known  throughout  England,  and  Chaucer  makes  his  "  Wife  of 
Bath  "excel  the  clolh-wcaven"ol_ypres  and  of  Gaunt."  The 
golden  age  of  Balh  began  in  the  iSih  ceotury,  and  is  linked  with 
Ihe  work  of  the  twoarthitecls  Wood  (both  luunod  John),  of  Ralph 
Allen,  their  patron,  and  of  Richard  Nash,  master  ot  the  cer& 
monies.  Previously  thebathsbadbeenill-kfpt,  thelodgingpoar, 
the  streets  beset  by  footpads.  All  this  was  changed  by  tbe 
architectural  scheme,  including  Queen  Square,  [he  Royal  Oescent 
and  the  North  and  South  Parades,  which  was  chiefiy  designed  by 
tbe  elder  Wood,  and  chiefiy  executed  by  his  son.  fnilcad  of  the 
booth  whichdid  duty  as  a  gaming  club  and  chocolate  house,  Nash 
provided  the  assembly  rooms  which  figure  largely  in  the  pages  of 
Fielding,  Smollett.  Bumey,  Dickens  and  their  contemporariea. 
Ansley  published  bis  jVn  Baii  Guide  10  ridicule  the  laws  of  taste 
which  "  Beau  "  Nash  diclated;  bul  two  royal  visits,  in  1734  awf 
I7}g.  eslablished  Bath  as  a  ceotn  ol  English  fashion.  The 
*    markets  granted  on  Wednaday  and  Saturday  in  1  jej  are 
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at  Balki  il  Balk 
T\i  Stuon  Crois 
1873I:  K,  E.  M, 


.  Cluntt  of  Balk 

BATH,  a  dly.  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seal  of  Sagadahoc 
county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,on  tbe  W.  bank  ol  tbe  Kennebec  river,  11 
m,  (lotn  its  mouth  and  j6  m,  N.E,  of  Portland.  Top.  (1S90} 
8723;  (1900)  10.477,  ol  whom  17J0  were  lotcign-boin;  O910, 
censui)  9396,  It  Is  served  by  tbe  Maioc  Central  railway,  by 
steamboat  lines  10  Boston,  and  by  inlcr-urban  electric  railuay. 
The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  9  sq.  m.,  and  eilends  along  the 
W.  bank  ol  the  river  for  about  5  m,;  Ihe  business  district  is  only 
alewfeet  above  sea-level, but  most  Ol  the  residences  are  on  higfatr 
ground.  Theslreetsarewcllshaded, chiefiy  witbclms.  At  Bath 
are  the  state  military  and  naval  orphan  asylum,  two  homes  lor 


tbe  aged,  and  a  soldiers'  monumeDt.  Bath  baa  a  good  harbour 
and  its  principal  industry  is  tbe  building  of  ships,  both  of  wood 
and  of  iron  and  sleel;  sevual  vcsieb  of  Ihc  Unilcd  SUtet  navy 


BATH-CHAIR— bAtHORY 


bave  been  buUt  here.  la  1905  three-fourtlis  of  the  dty's  irag^ 
earnets  were  emfHoyed  in  thb  industry.  Bath  also  loanufactures 
lumber,  iron  and  brass  goods^andhas  a  considerable  trade  in  ice, 
coal,  lumber  and  iron  and  steel.  First  settled  about  1660,  Bath 
was  a  part  of  Georgetown  until  X7811  when  it  was  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town ;  in  1789  it  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  1847 
was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

BATH-CUAIIU  a  vebide  with  a  folding  hood,  which  can  be  used 
open  or  dosed,  and  a  glass  front,  mounted  on  three  or  four  wheds 
and  drawn  or  pushed  by  hand.  If  required  to  be  drawn  by  a 
donkey  or  small  pony  it  is  then  mounted  on  four  wheels,  with 
the  usual  turning  arrangement.  James  Heath,  of  Bath,  who 
flourished  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  was  the 
inventCNT. 

BATHGATE,  a  munidpal  and  police  burgh  of  Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland,  19  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  7549.  The  district  is  rich  in  limestone,  coal, 
ironstone,  shale  and  fireclay,  all  of  which  are  worked.  Silver  also 
was  once  mined.  The  manufactures  indude  paraffin,  paper,  glass, 
chemicals,  flour  and  whisky,  and  freestone  is  quarried.  The  burgh 
b  a  considerable  centre  for  agricultural  produce.  Bathgate 
became  a  burgh  o£  barony  in  1824  and  a  police  burgh  in  1865. 
Although  it  was  not  untU  the  deveU^ment  of  its  mineral  wealth 
that  it  attained  to  commercial  importance,  it  Is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  and  formed  the  dowry  of  Marjory,  Robert  Bruce's 
daughter,  who  married  Walter,  the  hereditary  steward  of  Scot- 
land, in  1315. 

BATHOLITE  (from  Gr.  fioBin,  deep,  and  XiBos,  a  stone),  in 
"geology,  a  term  given  to  certain  intrusive  rock  masses. 
Espedally  in  districts  which  are  composed  prindpally  of  rocks 
bdonging  to  the  older  geological  systems  extensive  areas  of 
granite  ^equently  occur.  By  thdr  rdations  to  the  strata 
around  them,  it  is  dear  that  these  granites  have  beeniorced  into 
thetrpresent  posiUonain  a  liquid  state,  and  under  great  pressure. 
The  bedding  planes  of  stratified  rocks  are  wedged  apart  and 
tongues  of  granite  have  been  injected  iilto  them,  while  cracks 
have  been  opened  vp  and  filled  with  intrusions  in  the  shape  of 
igneous  veins.  Great  masses  of  the  strata  which  the  granite  has 
invaded  are  often  floated  off,  and  are  foimd  lying  in  the  heart 
of  the  granite  much  altered  by  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  and  traversed  by  the  igneous  rock  in  ramifying  threads. 
Such  granite  intrusions  are  generally  known  as  bosses  from  thdr 
rounded  surfaces,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  form 
flattish  dome^haped  hills,  rising  above  the  older  rocks  sur- 
roimding  them.  At  one  time  many  geologists  held  that  in 
certain  situations  the  granite  had  arisen  from  the  complete 
fusion  and  transformation  of  the  stratified  rocks  over  a  limited 
area  of  intense  metamorphisnu  The  chemical  no  less  than  the 
structural  relations  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks,  howler,  predude 
the  acceptance  of  this  hypothesis.  Obviously  the  granite  is  an 
intruder  which  has  welled  up  from  bdow,  and  has  cooled  gradu- 
ally, and  solidified  in  its  present  situation. 

Regarding  the  mechanism  of  this  process  there  are  two 
theories  which  hold  the  fidd»  each  having  a  large  nimiber  of 
supporters.  One  school  considers  that  they  are  mostly  "  batho- 
lites  "  or  conical  masses  rising  from  great  d^ths  and  eating  up 
the  strata  which  lie  above  and  around  them.  The  frequency 
of  indusions  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  their  rounded  shapes 
mdicating  that  they  have  been  partly  diissolved  by  the  igneous 
magma,  the  intense  alteration  which  they  have  undergone 
pointing  to  a  state  approaching  actual  fusion,  the  extensive 
changes  induced  in  the  rocks  which  adjoin  the  granite,  the 
abundance  of  veins,  and  the  unusual  modifications  of  the  granite 
which  occur  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  adjacent  strata, 
are  adduced  as  evidence  that  there  has  been  atnorption  and 
digestion  of  the  country  rock  by  the  intrusive  mass.  These 
views  are  in  favour  especially  in  France;  and  instances  are 
dted  in  which  as  the  margins  of  the  granite  are  approached 
diorit^  and  other  rocks  make  their  appearance,  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  effect  which  admixture  with  di^lved  sedi- 
mentary material  has  had  on  the  composition  <^  the  granite 
magma;    at  the  same  time  the  schists  have  been  permeated 
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with  felspar  bvm  the  jpteooa  racks,  ajid  are  nid  to  hsve  been 
fdspathised. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  hold  these  grsnitic  masses  to  be 
"laccolites"  (Gr.X^iopf,  a  dstem)>  or  great  cake-shaped 
injections  of  molten  rock,  which  have  been  pressed  from  bdow 
into  planes  of  weakness  in  the  iq>per  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  taking  the  lines  of  least  resistance^  and  owing  their  shape 
to  iho  varying  flexibiMty  of  the  strata  they  penetrated.  The 
modifications  of  the  granite  are  ascribed  to  magmatic  segregation 
(chemical  and  physical  processes  which  occasioned  diffusion  of 
certain  components  towards  the  cooling  surfaces).  Absorption 
of  country  rock  is  hdd  to  be  unimportant  in  amount,  and  in- 
sufficient to  account  ior  the  great  spaces  in  the  schbts  whidi 
are  occupied  by  the  granite;  Those  who  support  this  theory 
leave  the  question  of  the  ultimate  source  of  the  granite  un- 
answered, but  consider  that  it  is  of  deep-fieated  origin,  and  the 
bosses  which  now  appear  at  the  surface  are  only  comparatively 
superficial  manifestations. 

The  bulk  of  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  lacoolittc  theorjr; 
in  fact  it  has  been  dearly  demonstrated  in  many  important 
cases.  Still  it  is  equally  dear  that  many  granites  are  not  merdy 
passive  injecticms,  but  have  assimilated  much  foreign  rock. 
Possibly  much  dq>ends  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
respective  masses,  and  on  the  depths  and  temperatures  at  which 
the  intrusion  took  place.  Increase  of  pressure  ud  of  teoq>erature, 
which  we  know  to  take  place  at  great  depths,  would  stimulate 
resorption  of  sedimentary  material,  and  by  retarding  cooling 
wotdd  allow  time  for  dksolved  foreign  substances  to  diffuse 
widdy  through  the  magma.  0-  S.  F.) 

BATHONIAN  SmiES»  in  geology.  The  typical  Bathonian 
is  the  Great  Oolite  series  of  En^and,  and  the  name  was  dmved 
from  the  "  Bath  Oolite,"  so  extensively  mined  and  quarried 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  dty,  where  the  prindpal  strata  were  first 
studied  by  W.  Smith.  The  term  was  first  used  by  J.  d'Omalius 
d'Halloy  in  1843  (Precis  Gtol.)  as  a  synonym  for  "  Dogg^  ";  but 
it  was  limited  in  1849  by  A.  d'Orbigny  {Pal.  Franc.  Jur.  L 
p.  607).  In  1864  Mayer-Eymar  {JaiL  Synckron.)  used  the  wwd 
"Bathien  "=Bajocian-)-Bathonian  (sen.  str.).  Acoxding  to 
English  practice,  the  Bathonian  includes  the  following  formatiom 
in  descending  order:  Combrash,  Forest  Marble  with  Bradford 
Clay,  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  Stonesfidd  Slate  and  Fullers'  Earth. 
(The  Fullers'  Earth  i&  sometimes-  regarded  as  constituting  a 
sq>arate  stage,  the  "  Fullonian.")  The  ''  Bathonien  "  of  some 
French  geol^ists  differs  from  the  Eng^lish  BathcMuan  in  that 
it  indudes  at  the  base  the  sone  of  the  emmonite  Parkinsonia 
Parkinsonif  which  in  England  is  placed  at  the  summit  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  Bathonian  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  "  Dogger  "  (Middle  Jurassic)  of  Germany, 
or  to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Brown  Jura  (substage.  "  £  '*  of 
Quenstedt). 

Rocks  of  Bathon^  age  are  wdl  devdoped  in  Europe:  in 
the  N.W.  and  S.W.  oolite  limestones  are  characteristically 
associated  with  coral-bearing,  crinoidal  and  other  varieties, 
and  with  certain  beds  of  clay.  In  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Russia, 
&C.,  days,  sandstones  and  ferruginous  oolites  prevail,  some  of 
the  last  being  exploited  for  iron.  They  occur  also  in  the 
extreme  north  <^  America  and  in  the  Arctic  regions,  Greenland, 
Franz  Josef  Land,  &c;  in  Africa,  Algeria,  Gera^an  East  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  near  the  Cape  (Ekion  Beds);  in  India,  Raj- 
putana  and  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  in  South  America. 

The  well-known  Caen  stone  of  Normandy  and  "Haupt- 
rogenstein"  of  Swabia,  as  well  as  the  "Eisenkalk"  of  N.W.- 
Germany, and  "  Klaus-Schichten  "  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  are 
of  Bathonian  age. 

For  a  genera]  account,  see  A.  de  Lapparent,  TraiU  de  gSologie  (5th 
ed.,  1906),  voL  u, ;  see  also  the  article  Jueassic.  (I-  A.  H.) 

BAtHORT,  SIGISMUND  (Zsigkond),  (1572-1613),  prince  of 
Transylvania,  was  the  son  of  Christopher,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
and  Elizabeth  Bocskay,  and  nephew  of  the  great  Stephen 
B&thory.  He  was  elected  prince  in  his  father's  lifetime,  but  being 
quite  young  at  his  father's  death  (1581),  the  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  regency.  In  1588  he  attained  his  majority,  and. 
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BATHOS— BATHB 


iaifcwiif  tlK  adfke  of  Ut  favowite  oooidDor  AHbuso  Ctrflio; 

dqMuted  frtun  the  traditional  policy  of  Transylvania  in  its  best 

di^  (wben  frkodly  relations  with  the  Porte  were  maintained 

as  a  matter  of  coarse,  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  ever  hostile 

isfluenoe  of  the  house  of  Habsburg),  and  joined  the  league  of 

ChnstiaB  princes  against  the  Turk.    The  obvious  danger  <^  such 

a  oourse  caused  no  small  anxiety  in  the  principality,  and  the 

diet  of  Tocda  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand  a  fresh  coronation 

oath  from  Sigisnrand,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  render  it,  threatened 

hhn  with  deposition.   UlUmately  B&thory  got  the  better  of  his 

opponents,  and  executed  all  wluMn  he  got  into  his  hands  (1595). 

NevMtheless,  if  anybody  could  have  successfully  carried  out  an 

anti-Turkish  policy,  it  was  certainly  B&thory.  He  had  inherited 

the  military  gemus  of  his  uncle,  and  his  victories  astonished 

contemporary  Europe.     In  1595  he  subdued  Walachia  and 

annihilated  the  army  of  Sinan  Piisha  at  Giurgevo  (October  s8th). 

The  turmng-point  ci  his  career  was  hb  separation  from  his  wile, 

the  archduchess  Christina  of  Austria,  iq  1599,  an  event  f<^owM 

by  hb  own  abdication  the  same  year,  in  ordn  that  he  might  take 

onlers.    It  was  on  this  occaskm  tluit  he  offered  the  throne  of 

Transylvania  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  IL,  in  ezchabge  for  the 

duchy  of  Oppeln.  In  1600,  however,  at  the  head  •of  an  army  of 

Fcit%  and  Cossacks,  he  attempted  to  recover  hh  throne,  but  was 

routed  by  Michael,  voivode  of  Moldavia,  at  Suceava.'  In  February 

1601  the  diet  of  Klausenbuig  reinstated  him,  but  again  he  was 

driven  out  by  Michael,  never  to  return.   He  died  at  Prague  in 

1613.    Bithory^a  indiq>utab(6  genius  must  have  been  warped 

by  a  strain  of  madness.  His  IncalculaUenesJ,  his  savage  cruelty 

(like  most  of  the  princes  of  his  house  he  was  a  fanatical  Catholic 

and  persecutor)  and  his  perpetual  restlessness  point  plainly 

enough  to  a  disordered  mind. 

See  Ignas  Acaidy,  History  of  (ht  HMngqrutn  State  (Hung.)  vol.  ii., 
(Budapest,  1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BATHOI  (Gr.  /UMoc),  property  depth,  the  bottom  or  lowest 
part  of  anything.  The  current  usage  for  an  antidimasc,  a  descent 
"  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  fnnn  the  elevated  to  the 
commonplace  in  literature  or  speech.  Is  due  to  Pope's  satire  on 
Baikcs  (MistManUs,  X7S7-1738),  *' the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry." 
The  title  was  a  travesty  of  Longinus^s  essay,  Om  the  Sttblime, 

BATO8.  In  die  or^^nuy  acceptation  of  the  word  a  bath  is 
the  Immersion  of  the  bo<ty  in  a  medium  different  from  the 
ordinary  one  of  atmospheric  air,  which  medium  is  usually 
common  water  in  some  form.  In  another  sense  it  includes  the 
different  media  that  may  be  used,  and  the  various  arrangements 
by  which  they  are  api^ed. 

AneieiU  3a/Ai.— Bathing,  as  serving  both  for  deanliness  and 
for  {rftasure,  has  been  almost  instinctively  practised  by  nearly 
every  people.  The  most  andent  records  mention  bathing  in  the 
rivers  Nile  and  Gangel  From  an  eariy  period  the  Jews  bathed 
in  running  water,  used  both  hot  and  a>Id  baths,  and  employed 
oils  and  dntments.  So  also  did  the  Greeks;  their  earliest  and 
commonest  form  of  bathing  was  swimming  !n  rivers,  and  bathing 
in  them  was  practised  by  both  sexes.  Wann  baths  were,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  used  after  fatigue  or  eterdse.  The  Athenians 
appear  for  a  long  time  to  have  had  only  private  baths,  but  after- 
wards they  had  public  ones:  the  latter  seem  to  have  originated 
a0ong  the  Lacedaemoniam,  who  invented  the  hot-air  bath,  at 
least  the  form  of  it  called  alftcr  them  the  laconkttm.  Although 
the  badis  of  the  Gteeks  were  not  so  luxurious  as  those  of  some 
other  nations,  yet  effeminate  people  were  accused  among  them 
of  using  warm  baths  in  excess;  and  the  bath  servants  appear  to 
have  been  rogues  and  thieves,  as  in  later  and  huger  establish- 
ments. The  Persians  must  have  had  handsomely  equipped 
batln,  for  Alexander  the  Great  admired  the  huraxy  of  the  bath 
of  Darius. 

But  the  baths  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  of  all  Eastern 
nations,  were  on  a  small  scale  as  compared  with  those  which 
cfventuaHy  q>rang  up  among  the  Romans.  In  eariy  tiroes  the 
Romans  used  after  eaerrise  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 
Next,  when  amj^  supi^ies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  dty, 
Urge  pisdmae,  or  cdd  swimming  baths,  were  constructed,  toe 


eariiest  of  whidi  appear  to  have  been  the  piseina  puUka  (3x2 
B.c),  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  supi^ied  by  the  Appian  aqueduct, 
the  /asacriMii  of  Agripi^tta,  and  a  bath  at  the  eiul  of  the  Qivus 
CapitoUnus.  Next,  small  public  as  well  as  private  iMiths  were 
built;  and  with  the  empire  more  luxurious  forms  of  bathing 
were  faitroduoed,  and  warm  became  far  more  popular  than  cold 
baths. 

Public  baths  (baheae)  were  first  built  in  Rome  after  Clodlus 
brought  in  the  supply  of  water  from  Praeneste.  After  that  date 
baths  began  to  be  common  both  in  Rome  and  in  other  Italian 
dries;  and  private  baths,  which  gradually  came  into  use,  were 
attached  to  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  dtisens.  Maecenas  .was  one 
of  the  Smt  n^  built  public  baths  at  his  own  expense.  After 
his  time  each  emperor,  as  he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  wi^ 
the  people,  lavished  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  the  construction 
<^  enormous  building^  which  not  only  contained  suites  of  bathing 
apartments,  but  induded  gymnasia,  and  sometimes  even  theatres 
and  libraries.  Such  enormous  establlslmients  went  by  the  name 
oi  thermae.  The  prindpal  thermae  were  those  of  Agrippa  21  B.C., 
of  Nero  6s  aj>.,  of  Titus  8x,  of  Domitian  95,  of  Commodus  185, 
of  CaraoJla  2x7,  and  still  later  those  of  Biodetian  302,  and  of 
Constantino.  The  technical  skill  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
rendering  their  walls  and  the  sides  6i  reservoirs  impervious  to 
moisture,  in  conveying  and  heating  water,  and  in  constructing 
fines  for  the  conveyance  of  hot  air  throuj^  the  walls,  was  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  Roman  baths  contained  swimming  baths,  warm  baths, 
baths  of  hot  air,  and  vapour  baths.  The  chief  rooms  (iriiich  in 
the  largest  baths  i^>pear  to  have  been  mostly  distinct,  iriiercas 
in  smaller  baths  one  chamber  was  made  to  do  duty  for  more 
than  a  ^n^e  purpose)  were  the  following>-(x)  The  apodyterium 
or  spotiatoriumf  where  the  badiers  undrnsed;  (2)  the  aUpterium 
or  undnariumj  where  oils  and  ointments  were  kept  (although 
the  bathers  often  brought  their  own  pomades),  and  where  the 
aliptae  anointed  the  bathers;  (3)  ttic  firigUariumf  or  cool  room, 
ceUa  frigidOf  in  which  usually  was  the  cold  bath,  the  piscina  or 
baptisterium;  (4)  the  tepidariumy  a  room  moderatdy  heated,  in 
which  the  bathers  rested  for  a  time,  but  whidi  was  not  meant 
for  bathing;  ($)  the  caKdarium  or  heating  room,  over  the 
hypocaustum  or  furnace;  this  in  its  commonest  arrangement 
had  at  one  end  a  warm  bath,  the  alveus  or  calida  lavalio;  at  the 
other  end  in  a  sort  of  alcove  was  (6)  the  sudatorium  or  laconicumf 
whidi  usually  had  a  labrum  or  large  vessd  containing  water, 
with  which  hsthers  sprinkled  themsdves  to  hdp  in  rubbing  off 
the  perq>iration.  In  the  largest  baths  the  laconicum  was  prob- 
ably a.  separate  diamber,  a  circular  domical  room  with  recesses 
in  the  sides,  and  a  large  opening  in  the  top;  but  there  is  no 
well-preserved  specimen,  unless  that  at  Pisa  ma/be  so  regarded. 
In  the  drawing  of  baths  from  the  thermae  of  "Htus  (fig.  x),  the 
laconicum  is  represented  as  a  small  cupola  rising  in  a  comer  of 
the  calidarium.  It  b  known  that  the  temperature  of  the  laconi- 
cum was  regulated  by  drawing  \xp  or  down  a  metallic  plate  or 
dypeus.  Scvne  think  that  thb  dypeus  was  directly  over  the 
flames  of  the  hypocaustum,  and  that  when  it  was  withdrawn, 
the  flames  must  have  nirung  into  the  laconicum.  Others,  and 
api^rently  they  have  Vitrttvixis  on  their  side,  think  that  the 
d3^>eus  was  dxawn  up  or  down  only  from  the  aperture  in  the 
roof,  and  dnt  it  regulated  the  temperature  simply  by  giving ' 
more  or  less  fxee  exit  to  the  hot  air.  If  the  laconicum  was  only 
one  end  of  the  calidarium,  it  b  difikult  to  see  how  that  end  of 
the  room  was  kept  so  much  hotter  than  the  rest  of  it;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  had  flames  actually  issuing  from  the  laconi- 
cum must  have  caused  smoke  and  soot,  and  have  been  very 
unpleasant  The  most  usual  order  in  whidi  the  rooms  were 
emi^oyed  seems  to  have  been  the  following,  but  th^  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  absolute  tmifornity  of  practice  then, 
any  more  than  in  modem  Egyptian  and  Turkish  baths.  Cebus 
recommends  the  bather  first  to  sweat  a  little  in  the  tepidarium 
with  hb  dothes  on,  to  be  anointed  there,  and  then  to  pass  into 
the  calidarium;  tfter  he  has  sweated  freely  there  he  is  not  to 
descend  into  the  solium  or  cold  bath,  but  to  have  plenty  of  water 
poured  over  Mm  from  hb  head,— first  warm,  then  tepid,  and  then 


cold  miBi — llw  mut.bdnt  poum)  knget  over  ^  head  than 
DO  tbertstoE  the  body;  nut  to  bctcnpcd  wEth  tKtitrigil,  and 
Intly  to  be  rubbed  ud  anointed. 

.  Tb«  waimisc  ol  tbr  bcated  nwiu.  ij.  the  calidarium  and 
laconicum,  were  belied  i£rectly  fioin  tbe  hypocaiutum,  over 
which  they  were  built  ot  tiBpended  Isniptitiura) ;  while  frtnn  the 
hypociusium  tub«i  oT  bran,  or  lead,  ot  pottery  canied  the  hot 
air  or  vipoiu  to  the  waJti  o(  the  other  loomi.  The  walii  were 
muiUy  hollow,  90  that  the  hot  air  could  readily  drcslale. 

The  water  was  heated  izigcoioualy.  Cloae  to  the  furnace,  about 
4  iiL  oQ,  waa  placed  the  caiidarinmt  the  copper  {aktaitm)  ior 
boiling  water,  near  iriiich,  with  the  lame  interval  betwaea  thein, 
mia  (be  copper  (or  warm  water,  the  Itfidarium,  ud  at  the 
distance  of  i  ft.  from  this  was  the  rrceptaije  for  cold  water,  or 

■numcation  waa  kept  op  between  Iheie  vcsula.  ao  ihat  aa  fail  u 
hot  water  was  drawnoSfiam  tbe  alidariuDtasupplywiaobtaiaed 
from  the  tepidarium.  whiili,  being  already  healed,  but  alightly 
reduced  the  temperatuiB  of  the  hotter  bollei.  The  tepidiriuio, 
again,  waa  supplied  from  the  fiigidiriuii],  iBd  that  from  an 
aqueduct.  In  this  way  the  heat  which  waa  dot  takeQ  up  by  the 
fiiit  boiler  passed  orx  to  tbe  second,  and  instead  of  bdng  waated, 
helped  to  heat  tbe  second — a  principle  which  haa  only  lately  been 
kitroduced into nxidem furnaces.  In tbecaseof tbelargethermae 
the  water  of  an  aqueduct  was  brought  to  the  tattcUam  or  top  of 
the  building  and  waa  allowed  to  descend  Into  chamben  over  the 
hypocaustum,  where  it  was  heated  and  transmit  ted  in  pipes  to  tbe 
centra]  buildings.  Remains  of  this  arrangement  an  to  be  seen  in 
the  balbs  ot  Cwacalla,  The  general  plan  o*  such  bulldinp  may 
be  more  dearly  uodentood  by  tbe  accompanying  illustraliona. 
In  the  well-kpown  dmring  (Rg.  i]  found  in  tbe  hatha  of  Titns,  tbe 
Dame  at  each  put  o[  the  building  is  inscribed  on  it.  The  amall 
dome  inscribed  taconicvm  directly  over  the  furnace,  and  having 


Fkj.  1. — Roman  baths. 


it,  will  be  obterved  i 
raUsudatio.  Thtve 
JT  Icmper*tu/e, ' 


lafoiwi 


tbesa 


eroF  tbe  chamber 
icribed. 


the  chambers,  fiigiiUduin,  t^idarjum  and  calidaitum. 

The  batfai  of  Pompeii  (aaabowD  in  fig.  i)wena  double  tei,  and 
wen  lunounded  with  tabemae  ot  tb(^,  nbich  arc  marked  by  a 
lighleishade.  TherewtniUeelaonloutaides;  and  the resetvoir 
aapplying  water  waa  aCTosa  the  street  in  the  building  on  the  left 
haikd  of  the  out.  There  were  three  pubUc  entrance*— >ia,  ii£, 
3IC— to  tbe  men's  baths  and  one  to  Iba  women'i.  The  furnaces 
(o)  heated  water,  which  was  conveyed  on  one  side  to  the  latgtT 
baths  oi  the  men.  on  the  other  to  tbe  women's.  RnteiiDg  [rom 
tbcstrect  aliTEtherewaaalatiinaontbelelt  hand  (»).  From 
thlaentraaeeitwasaaualtopTocced  tea  court  (jo)  surrounded  by 
piUan,  where  servanta  were  in  alUndance.  There  la  some  doubt 
ai  to  Ibe  purpoaa  to  which  the  loom  (iq)  was  devoted.  Lairing 
the  ball  a  passage  cmducted  tolhe  epodyterium  ot  dresatng-room 
(17),  at  one  end  of  It  ia  the  frigidaiium,  bapliaterium  or  coM 
pluage  Sath  (18).  Entering  out  of  tbe  apodytertum  is  the 
lepidariuir  or  wanoing-room  (ij),  which  most  probably  Kasalso 
used  as  tbe  oliptcrium  or  anointing-ioom.  From  it  bathers 
pasted  into  the  bat  room  or  calidarium  (1 1),  which  had  at  one  end 
Ihealveus  ot  caUda  tavnlio  (13),  at  tbeotber  end  tbe  labtum  (14). 
Jbis  end  of  the  caltdarium  served  as  the  laconicum.  The  arranga-  ■ 


Fto,  2.— Ground  plan  of  the  baths  ol  Pompeii, 
calidarium  ore  well  nluitiited  by  the  accompanying  uctioi 
(^'3)  of  a  bath  disGovend  at  TuHutum,  The  dlsposit  iou  of  tbe 
parts  Is  tbe  same  as  at  Pompeii.  We  bete  have  the  calidarium 
supported  on  the  pilloisol  the  fomui.thcBiapenaiita.  Thealvena 
tjl  is  at  one  end,  scd  tbe  labnun  U)  at  the  othet.    (i)  and  (s) 

the  fomoi;  and  the  passages 

ipe  of  healed  air  will  be 


le  labrtmi  (i)  may  he    i 

riol  above.     (.),  (3) 

I  mark  the  vciiels  for  water  which  are  placed  between  the 
iiatha  on  the  left  and  the  women's  on  the  right. 
anangemenls  of  the  tktmat  were  mainly  those  of  the 
!  OB  a  larger  scale.  Someldeaaltbeirsizemaybegathcred 


IS  been  iranunuted 


Fm.  4. — Sectkm  of  baths  of  PompeH. 

ie  baths  of  Diocletian  one  room 
1  of  most  imposing  proportiona. 


Si6 


and  tliil  the  outdde  mllsol  [he  bithsof  (!>ncill>  extend  (bout  i 
qiuutcT  ol  I  mile  on  ach  ol  the  four  sides.  A  visit  to  Ihe  ninaias 
a(  tkc  bHIbs  oi  Tiltu,  ol  Dioclctiu,  or  ol  Caru^i.  impresei  the 
mind  Mrongly  witli »  sense  of  the  vast  scale  on  ahich  (hey  were 
erected,  »jid  Anuniiaiu'i  designation  of  IhEm  ss  provinces  appears 
scarcely  ejuggented.     It  is  said  that  tbe  baths  of  Ceracalla 

use  of  the  bathen.  In  the  largest  of  the  theimse  there  was  a 
stadium  for  tbe  games  of  the  young  men,  with  mbed  seats  for  the 
spectators.  There  were  open  coloonides  and  seats  foe  philo- 
sophers and  Hleiaiy  men  to  sil  and  discouise  or  read  their 
producttoDI  aloud  or  (or  ofhcrs  to  discuss  the  litest  news.  Xear 
the  portitta,  in  the  iuleiior  open  space,  rows  of  trees  were 
pUntcd.    Here  ms  ■  ifimrisltriiiM  oi  place  for  playing  ball. 


The  Egyptian  syenite  vu  eodoted  wttt  tke  predoia  (Rca 

'  'es  of  NuMidia.  The  roonu  contained  the  norlu  of  Phidlai 
'rBjdteles,  A  perpetual  stream  of  water  was  poured  into 
ious  basins  through  the  wide  mouths  of  lions  of  bright  and 

polisfaed  silver,  water  issued  Irom  silver,  and  was  reciived  on 
"  To  luch  a  pitch  of  luiury  have  we  reached,"  says  Seneca, 
.  we  are  diuatiified  it  we  do  not  tread  on  gems  in  onr  hatha." 
:  richer  Romans  used  every  variety  of  oils  and  pomadei 

(mugiaale) ;  tbcy  scatcdy  had  true  soaps.    The  poorer  class  had 
nmtent  with  the  flour  of  lentils,  an  article  used  at  ttdi  day 
e  same  purpose  by  Orientals.    The  most  important  bath 
1  was  tha  strigillus,  a  curved  :"•>*"- 
made  of  mctai,  with  which  1 


which  was  alien  over  the  apodyterium;  but  it  must  be  confessed 

(hat  the  purposes  of  many  portioasof  these  large  edifices  have  not 

in  uiing  the  iCrigiUus  and  in  vuku 

been  nadeout  in  as  satisfactory  a  way  as  those  of  smaller  baths. 

menial  oEices.    The  poorer  danes 

A  more  definhe  idea  of  the  thermae  can  be  best  got  by  an  exanuna- 

processes  of  the  aliplae  seem  K.  hi 

A  good  deal  of  the  plan  is  coniecturai,  the  restorations  being 

marked  by  lighter  shading. 

The  hot  bath,  appear  to  hare  be 

At  ibe  bottom  of  the  plan  is  shown  a  long  colonnade,  which  faces 

from  >  P.H.  tUl  dark.    It  was  onlj 

Uie  •tieel,  behind  which  was  a  seiiei  of  chambeth  lupposHi  to  have 

id  plan  of  the  baths  of  Caiacalla. 


IS: 

philosophc 
119)  have 

thii  and'll) 

■heaquedi .__  . 

Ilie  biiih^ngt  and  in  thai*  . 

The  pisdnae  were  often  of  immoue  die— that  of  Diodctii 
being  loo  ft.  long — and  were  adorned  with  beaulilul  maibli 
The  balls  were  crowded  with  magnificent  columns  and  wt 
onuunenled  with  the  hnat  piecetof  statuary.  The  walls,  it  h 
been  Hud,  were  covered  with  eiquiaite  mosaics  that  imitated  tbe 
art  ol  the  painter  in  their  elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  coloui. 


re  tbe  libniiea' 


^J 


up  at  night.  When  the  hot  bat 
ready  (for,  doubtlest,  tbn  plung 
were  available  at  an  earlier  hour] 
or  aa  was  rung  for  tbe  Monnatio 
people.     Among  the  Gtects  and 

the  eighth  hour,  or  i  o'doct,  before  tneu-  p  b,_b:.,  „- 
dinner,  was  tbe comn»neU  hour  for  bathing,  wtichare uiqw^ded 
The  bath  was  supposed  to  promote  appetite,  gome  of  the  ankles 
and  some  voluptuaries  had  one  or  more  '°  pe  in  the  AIJp- 
baths  after  dinner,  to  enable  thetn  to  b^in  teniun. 
eatingagain;  but  such  eicesses,  as  Juvenal  tells  us,  occasionally 
proved  fatal.  Some  ol  the  most  effeminate  of  the  emperors  are 
said  to  have  bathed  seven  or  eight  times  in  the  Course  of  the 
day.  In  early  times  there  was  delicacy  of  Iceling  about  Ibe 
seies  bathing  together — even  a  father  could  not  bathe  with  bis 
sons;  but  latterly,  under  most  of  the  emperors,  Ben  and  women 
often  used  the  sane  bsihs.  There  frequently  were  separate 
baths  for  the  women,  as  we  see  at  Pompeii  or  at  Badcnweiler; 
but  although  respectable  matrons  would  not  go  to  public 
baths,  promiscuous  bathing  was  common  during  the  Empire. 

The  public  baths  and  thermae  were  under  the  more  iDnnediate 
superintendence  of  tbe  acdiles.  The  charge  made  at  a  public 
hatb  was  only  a  quadrans  or  quarter  ol  an  as,  about  half  a 
farthing.  Yet  cheap  though  this  was.  the  emperors  used  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  populace,  by  making  the  batba 


Bofthem,  Ibuasa 


eofhe 


of  Baiae  or  the  Aguse  Sulii  ol  Bi 
to  have  been  [»tvate  baths  for  hire,  as  well  as  the  public  bathai 
and  every  rich  citizen  had  a  set  of  baths  attached  to  his  villa, 
the  fullest  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  LMfan  of  Pliny, 
ot  in  Ausonius's  jlccr»flilD/<i  ViJ/d  Mfibirgtefft.orinStallua's 
Dt  Bclnte  £lrusct.  Although  the  Komans  never  whally  ^ve 
up  cold  bathing,  and  that  practice  was  revived  under  Augusta* 
I.... :...  ti ■"  again  undo  Nero  by  Channis  (at    "  ' 


le  bathinf 


on).) 


Itbey 


chiefiy  practised  warm  bathing  tiaiida  ioDafu).  This  is  the 
most  iuiurious  kind  ol  bathing,  and  when  indulged  in  to  excesa 
is  enervating.  The  women  were  particidarly  fond  ol  these  buha, 
and  were  accused,  at  ail  events  in  some  provindal  Hrirs,  of 
drunkennew  in  them. 
The  unbounded  license  of  the  public  baths,  and  tbc^coniKiiCBi 

'  The  fieure  repnaenti  four  itrigili,  in  which  the  hollow  for  collect- 
ing the  oil  or  pempiralion  from  the  body  may  be  observed  Th«e 
II  aln  a  small  ampulla  or  veuH  conlainini  oil.  meani  to  keep  the 

Ai.il.  «_~.i.   .-.!  .  II  (i„  »,([,  OI  driakiag  vessel,  oui  el 

nk  alici  [he  bathiiic  was  haiihsd. 


BATHS 


5»7 


«C  oniiieBe&t  that  wen  coodenmed,  led  to  their 
being  to  a  o(HiaidecaUe  ezteat  proscribed  by  the  early  Chrisdans. 
The  early  Fathers  wrote  that  bathing  mi^t  be  practised  for  the 
soke  of  cleaniiaesa  or  of  health,  bat  not  of  (Measure;  and  Gregory 
the  Gseat  saw  bo  objection  to  baths  being  used  <m  Sunday. 
About  th^  sth  century  many  ct  the  large  thennae  in  RiMne  fell 
Into  decay.  The  cutting  off  of  the  aqueducts  by  the  Buns, 
and  the  gxadnal  decrease  of  the  population,  contributed  to  this. 
Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  bathing  waa  ever  disused  to  the  extent 
tiiat  b  usually  represented.  It  was  certainly  kept  up  in  the 
JSast  in  full  vigour  at  Alexandria  and  at  Bnisa.  Hot  bathing, 
•nd  eqiecialiy  hot  Air  and  v«poat  baths,  were  adopted  by  the 
Mahommedans;  and  the  Arabs  brought  them  with  them  into 
Spain.  The  Turka,  at  a  later  tiaoe,  carried  them  high  op  the 
Daanbe^  and  the  Mahommedans  q;>read  or,  it  may  be  more 
oortect  to  say, .  revived  their  use  in  Penia  and  in  Hindustan. 
The  Cniaaders  also  contributed  to  the  spread  of  baths  in  Europe, 
and  hot  vapour  batla  were  specially  recommended  for  the  leprosy 
80  prevalmt  in  those  days.  After  the  commencement  of  the  1 3th 
century  there  were  few  large  cities  in  Europe  without  hot  vapour 
baUia.  We  have  fuU  accounts  of  their  regulationa--how  the 
Jewa  were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  once  a  week,  and  how  thete 
were  separate  baths  for  lepers.  In  Ei^land  they  were  called 
hothouses.  Erasmus,  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  spoke 
of  them  as  comm<m  in  France,  Germany  and  Belgium;  he  gives 
a  lively  account  of  the  mixture  of  all  classes  of  people  to  be  found 
in  theair  and  would  imply  that  they  were  a  common  adjunct  to 
inns.  They  seem  after  a  time  to  have  become  less  common, 
though  Montaigne  mentions  them  as  being  sUll  in  Rome  in  his 
day.  In  England  the  next  revival  of  baths  was  at  the  doae  of 
the  17th  century,  under  the  Eastern  name  of  Hujnmmms  or  the 
Italian  name  of  Bagnios.  These  were  avowedly  on  the  principle 
of  the  Turkish  baths  desoribed  below.  But  there  were  several 
c<m^derable  epochs  in  the  history  of  baths,  one  in  the  OMnmence- 
ment  of  the  i8th  oentuiy,  when  Floyer  and  othen  recalled 
attention  to  cold  bathing,  of  which  the  virtues  had  long  been 
overlooked.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  also,  Russell  and 
cithers  revived  sea-bathing  in  England,  and  were  followed  by 
others  on  the  oonttaent,  until  the  vahie  of  sea-bathing  became 
fully  appreciated.  Later  in  the  same  oentuiy  the  experiments 
of  James  Currie  on  the  action  of  complete  or  <rf  partial  baths 
<m  the  System  in  disease  attracted  attention;  and  though  for- 
gotten for  a  While,  they  bore  abundant  fruit  in  mott  recent 
tunes. 

Modem  Batks.—lt  is  uncertain  how  far  the  Tuilush  and 
Egyptian  and  even  the  Russian  baths  are  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  successors  of  the  Roman  baths,  becanae  the  principle  of 
vapour  baths  has  been  known  to  many  nations  in  a  very  early 
period  of  civilization.  Thus  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  were 
found  using  small  vapour  baths.  The  andent  inhabitents  of 
Ireland  and  of  Scotland  had  s<Nne  notion  of  their  use,  and  the 
large  vapour  baths  of  Japan,  now  so  extensively  employed, 
are  probably  of  mdependent  origin. 

The  following  accounte  of  Tudush  and  Russian  baths  illustrate 
the  practices  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  also  of  noodem  Turkish 
bat^  In  Lane's  On  the  Modem  Egyptians  we  read:  "  The 
building  consists  of  several  apartments,  all  of  which  are  paved 
with  nutfUe,  chiefly  white.  The  inner  apartments  are  covered 
with  domes,  which  have  a  number  of  small  glaned  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  light.  The  bather,  on  entering,  if  he  has 
a  watch  or  purse,  giyes  them  in  chaxge  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath. 
The  servant  of  the  bath  takes  off  his  shoes  and  supplies  him 
with  a  pair  of  wooden  dogs.  The  first  apartment  has  generally 
three  or  four  ieewans  (raised  parts  of  the  floor  used  as  couches) 
cased  with  marble,  and  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  which  rises 
from  an  octagonal  basement  in  the  centre.  One  oi  the  Ieewans, 
whidi  is  meant  for  theliigher  dasaea,  is  fumkhed  with  cushions 
oc  matSk  IiL  warm  weather  bathers  usually  imdness  in  this 
room;  in  winter  they  undress  in  an  inner  room,  called  the 
beytowwal  or  first  chamber,  between  which  and  the  last  apart- 
ment there  is  a  passage  often  wiUi  two  or  three  latrines  off  it 
This  is  the  first  of  the  heated  chambers.    It  generally  has  two 


caiaed  seats.  The  bather  receives  a  napki|i  in  which  to  put  his 
clothes  and  another  to  put  round  his  waist — this  reaches  to  the 
knees;  a  third,  if  he  requires  it,  is  brou^t  him  to  wind  round 
bin  head,  leaving  the  top  of  it  bare;  a  fourth  to  put  over  his 
chest;  and  a  fifth  to  cover  his  bock.  When  the  bather  has  un- 
dressed, the  attendant  opens  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  and 
prindpal  apartment.  This  in  general  has  four  Ieewans,  which 
gives  it  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  centre  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  rises  from  a  small  shallow  basin.  The  centre  room,  with 
the  adjoining  ones,  forms  almost  a  square.  The  beytowwal 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  them.  Two  small  chambers  whidb 
adjoin  each  other,  one  containing  a  tank  of  hot  water,  the  other 
containing  a  trough,  over  which  are  two  taps,  one  of  hot  and  one 
of  cold  water,  occupy  the  two  other  an^es;  while  the  fourth 
angle  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  chamber  which  contains 
the  fire,  over  which  Is  the  boiler.  The  bather  having  entered 
this  apartment  soon  perspires  profusdy  from  the  humid  heat 
which  is  produced  by  the  hot  water  of  tanks  and  fountains,  and 
by  the  steam  of  the  boiler.  The  bathersits  on  one  <rf  the  marble 
seats,  or  lies  on  the  leewan  or  near  one  of  the  tanks,  and  the 
<H>entor  then  ctoomences  his  work.  The  operator  fint  cracks 
aloud  every  joint  in  the  body.  He  makes  the  vertelwae  of  the 
back  and  even  of  the  neck  cradc.  The  limbs  are  twined  with 
apparent  violence,  but  so  skilfully,  that  no  harm  is  ever  done. 
The  operator  next  kneads  the  patient's  flesh.  After  this  he  rubs 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  a  khid  of  ra^  of  baked  day.  Thete 
are  two  kinds  of  rasps,  one  porous  and  rou^,  one  of  fin^smoodi 
clay.  Those  used  by  ladies  are  usually  encased  in  thin  embossed 
sflver.  The  next  operation  is  rubbing  the  bather's  flesh  with  a 
small  coarse  wooUefa  bag,  after  which  the  bathcn'  dips  himself 
in  one  of  the  tanks.  He  is  itext  taken  to  one  of  the  chambcan 
in  the  comer,  and  the  operator  lathers  the  bathor  with  fibres  of 
the  pahntreoi  soap  and  water.  The  soap  is  then  washed  off  with 
water,  whtti  the  bather  having  finished  washing,  and  enveloped 
himself  ka.  dry  toweb,  returns  to  the  beytowwal  and  reclines. 
Here  he  generally  renuuns  an  hour  to  an  horu  arui  a  half,  sipping 
coffee  and  smoking,  while  an  attendant  rubs  the  soles  of  the 
feet  arkd  kneads  the  body  aixl  limbs.  The  bather  then  dresses 
and  goes  out.*' 

The  following  descripticm  of  a  Russian  bath  is  from  Kohl's 
Russia  (1842):  "  The  passage  from  the  door  b  divided  into  two 
behind  the  check-taker's  post,  one  for  the  male,  one  for  the  female 
guests.  We  first  enter  an  open  space,  in  which  a  set  of  men  are 
sitting  in  a  state  of  nudity  cm  boiches,  those  who  have  already 
bathed  dressing,  while  those  who  are  gmng  to  urMlergo  the  pro- 
cess take  joff  thi^  dothes.  Round  thk  space  or  apartment  are 
the  doors  leading  to  the  vapour-rooms.  The  bather  is  ushered 
into  them,  and  finda  himself  in  a  room  full  of  vapour,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  i^tf  orm  rising  in  stq>s  to  near  the  roof 
of  the  room.  The  bather  is  mode  to  lie  down  on  one  c^  the  lower 
benches,^and  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  higher  and  hotter  ones. 
The  first  sensation  on  entering  the  room  amounts  almost  to  a 
feeling  of  suffocati(m.  After  you  have  been  subjected  for  some 
time  to  a  tonperature  which  may  rise  to/45^  the  transpiration 
reaches  its  full  activity,  and  the  smsation  is  very  pleasant. 
The  bath  attendants  come  and  flog  you  with  birchen  twigs, 
cover  you  with  the  lather  of  soap,  afterwards  rub  it  off,  and  then 
hold  you  over  a  jet  of  ice-cold  water.  The  shock  is  great,  but  is 
followed  by  a  pleasant  feeling  of  great  comfort  and  of  alleviation 
of  any  rheumatic  pains  you  may  have  had.  In  regular  establish- 
ments you  go  after  this  arul  lie  down  on  a  bed  for  a  time  before 
issuing  fortL  But  the  Russians  often  dress  in  the  open  air,  and 
instead  of  using  the  jet  of  cold  water,  go  and  roll  themselves  at 
once  in  the  snow." 

Turkish  baths  have,  with  various  modificati^ms,  become 
popular  in  Europe.  The  Russian  baths  were  introduced  into 
Gontan  towns  about  1825.  They  had  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  popularity,  but  did  not  take  firm  root.  ArMther  dass  practi- 
cally owes  its  origin  to  Dr  Barter  and  David  Urquhart.  It  pro» 
fessed  to  be  founded  on  the  Turkish  bath,  but  in  reality  it  waa 
much  more  of  a  hot  air  bath,  i>e.  more  devoid  ol  vapour  than 
either  Roman  or  Turkish  baths  ever  were,  for  it  is  doubtful 
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wBetlier  in  any  case  the  air  of  the  koooicum  waa  free  from 
vapour.  These  baths,  with  their  various  modifications,  have 
become  eitretndy  popular  in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany  and  in 
Doithem  Europe,  but  have,  curioosly  enough,  never  been  used 
extensively  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  familiarity  of  the 
French  with  TUridsh  baths  in  Algiers. 

In  En^and  hot  air  baths  are  now  employed  veiy  eztensivefy. 
They  are  often  associated  with  Turkish  and  electric  baths. 

Bathing  among  the  ancients  was  practised  in  various  forms. 
It  was  sometimes  a  simple  bath  in  cold  or  in  tepid  water;  but 
at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  hi|^  orders,  it  usually  included  a 
hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  and  was  followed  by  affusion  of  cold  or 
warm  water,  and  generally  by  a  plunge  into  the  pisdna.  In  like 
Dttnner  the  order  varies  in  which  the  differoit  processes  are  gone 
through  in  TtarUsh  baths  in  modem  Europe.  Thus  in  the  baths 
•fai  Viaina,  the  process  begins  by  immersion  in  a  large  basin  of 
warm  water.  Sudationb  repeatedly  intemq>ted  by  oold  douches 
at  the  will  of  the  bathers,  and  after  the  bath  they  are  satisfied 
with  a  short  stay  in  the  cooling-room,  iHiere  th^  have  only  a 
simple  sheet  rolled  round  them.  In  Copenhagen  and  in  Stock- 
holm the  Oriental  baths  have  been  considerably  modified  by 
their  association  with  hydropathic  practices. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  introduiction  of  the  curiously  mis- 
named system  known  as  hydropathy  (f.v.).  Although  cold 
baths  were  in  vogue  for  a  time  in  Rome,  warm  baths  were  always 
more  popular.  Floyer,  as  we  have  seen,  did  something  to  revive 
their  use  in  En^and;  but  it  was  neariy  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards  that  a  Silesian  peasant,  PrlMsnitz,  introduced,  with 
wonderful  success,  a  variety  of  operations  with  cold  waur,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  packing  the  patient  in  a  wet 
sheet,  a  process  ^diich  after  a  time  is  followed  by  profuse  suda- 
tion.  Large  esublishments  for  carrying  out  this  mode  of  bathing 
and  its  modifications  were  erected  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent and  in  Great  Britain,  and  enjoyed  at  one  time  a  large 
share  of  popularity.  Hie  name  "  hydropathic  ''  is  still  retained 
for  these  establishments,  thou^  hydropathy  so-ealled  is  no 
longer  practised  within  them  to  any  extent. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  devel<9ment  of  ordinary 
baths  in  inodero  times  was  hi  England,  thouj^  it  has  extended 
gradually  to  some  parts  of  die  continent.  The  English  had  k>ng 
used  fusion  and  swimming-baths  fredy  in  India.  Coldand  hot 
baths  and  shower  baths  have  been  introduced  into  private 
houses  to  an  extent  never  known  before^  and,  since  184a,  public 
swimming-baths,  besides  separate  baths,  have  been  supplied 
to  the  public  at  veiy  moderate  rates,  hi  some  cases  associated 
with  wash^uses  for  the  poorer  classes.  Their  number  has 
increased  rapidly  in  London  and  in  the  piindpal  continent^ 
dties.  Floating-baths  in  riven,  always  biown  in  some  German 
towns,  hair«  beoome  common  wherever  then  ant  fiow&iig  streams. 
The  better  supply  of  most  Eoropean  dties  with  water  has  aided 
in  this  movement.  Ample  endoeed  swimming-baths  have  been 
erected  at  many  seaside  phices.  When  required,  the  water,  if 
not  heated  in  a  boiler,  is  raised  to  a  sufficient  temperature  by 
the  aid  of  hot  water  pipes  or  of  steam.  Separate  baths  used  to 
be  of  wood,  painted;  they  are  now  most  frequently  of  metal, 
painted  or  Uned  with  procelain  enaneL  The  swiniming-baths 
are  lined  with  oement,  tiles  or  marble  and  porcelain  slabs;  and 
A  good  deal  of  omamentatfon  and  painting  of  the  waUs  and 
ceflhig  of  the  apartments,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  has  been 
attempted. 

We  have  thus  traced  ii  oatfine  the  history  of  baths  thioogh 
successive  ages.  The  medhun  of  the  baths  spoken  of  thus  hx 
has  been  water,  vapour  or  dry  hot  air.  But  baths  of  more 
oonq>lex  nature,  and  of  the  greatest  variety,  have  been  in  use 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  best  known  media  are  the  various 
nkeni  waters  and  sea-water.  Of  baths  of  mmefoi  substancea, 
these  of  sand  are  tba  oklest  and  best  known;  the  -practice  of 
ffMOlMfi  or  of  burying  the  body  hi  the  saad  of  the  scnshoee, 
•r  b  heated  sand  near  some  hot  spring,  is  vecy  ancient,  as  abo 
that  of  applying  heated  sand  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 
Baths  of  peat  earth  are  ef  compantivefy  recent  origin.  The 
peat  earth  is  carefully  prepared  and  puhrcfised,  and  the»  worked 


op  with  water  into  a  pasty  conslsteiidr,  of  which  die 
can  be  regulated  before  the  patient  immerses  himsdf  in  it. 

There  are  various  terms  that  may  be  term«i  rkemital^  in  wludi 
chlorine  or  hydrochloric  add  is  added  to  the  water  of  the  bath, 
or  where  lumes  of  sulphur  are  made  to  rise  and  envdop  the  body. 

Of  sefctoMtf  baths  the  number  is  very  large.  Lees  of  wine,  in  a 
stateof  fermentation,  have  been  employed.  An  immense  variety 
of  aromatic  herlM  have  been  used  to  impregnate  water  with. 
At  one  time  fud  or  sea-weed  were  added  to  baths,  undar  the  idea 
of  conveying  into  the  system  the  iodine  which  they  contain; 
but  by  for  the  most  popular  of  all  vegetable  baths  are  tho* 
made  with  an  extract  got  by  diftiliing  certain  varieties  of  pfoe 
leaves. 

The  strangeness  of  the  baths  of  oiUmal  substances,  that  have 
been  at  various  times  hi  use,  is  such  that  their  employ  ment 
seems  scarcdy  credible.  That  baths  of  milk  or  of  whey  might 
be  not  unpopular  is  not  surprising,  bat  baths  of  blood,  in  some 
cases  even  of  human  blood,  have  been  used;  and  baths  of  hone 
dung  were  for  many  ages  in  high  favour,  and  wen  even  succeeded 
for  a  short  time  by  baths  of  guano. 

Ekttrical  baths  are  now  largdy  used,  a  current  being  passed 
through  the  water;  and  electrkal  massage^  by  the  d'Aiaonvnl  or 
other  system,  is  colloquially  termed  a  ''bath." 

Baths  also  of  compmei  a^,  fo  which  the  patient  is  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmo^hmi,  were  formerly 
employed  hi  some  places. 

A  9un  bath  (insdatio  or  hdUsis),  exposing  the  body  to  the  sun, 
the  head  being  covered,  was  a  fovourite  pmctice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Some  special  devices  require  a  few  words  of  eipla&ation. 

Doucket  were  used  by  the  andenu,  and  have  alw^s  been  an 
important  mode  of  iq>plyittg  water  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  body.  They  are,  in  fact,  spouts  of  water,  varying  in  sire  and 
tempenture,  applied  by  a  hose-pipe  with  more  or  las  force  for 
a  tonger  or  shorter  time  against  particular  parts.  A  douche 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  frictkm,  and  a  continued  impulse 
on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied,  which  stimulate  the  ddn  and 
the  parts  beneath  it,  quickening  the  capillary  dzculation.  Hie 
effects  of  the  douche  are  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be  ^iplied 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  continuously.  The  alternation  oi 
hot  and  cold  douches,  whidi  for  some  unknown  reason  has  get 
the  name  of  £ccssaise,  is  a  very  potent  type  of  bath  bom  the 
strong  action  and  reaction  which  it  produces.  The  .sAmbw  bath 
may  be  regarded  as  a  union  of  an  immense  number  of  fine  douches 
projected  on  tJie  h^  and  shoulders.  It  produces  a  stieng  effect 
on  the  nervous  ssrstem.  An  ingenious  contrivanes  for  giving 
circular  spray  baths,  by  which  water  is  propelled  laterally  in 
fine  streams  against  eveiy  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is 
now  common. 

To  all  these  modes  of  acting  00  the  cutaneous  snrfoce  and 
drcttlation  must  be  added  dry  rubbing,  as  practbed  by  the 
patient  with  the  fiesh  ^ove,  but  much  more  thoroui^i^  by  the 
bath  attendants,  if  pnjperiy  instructed  (see  also  Massac^. 

Attien  cf  Baths  on  the  Hmnum  System,'^Tht  primary  operetion 
of  baths  is  the  action  of  heat  and  oold  on  the  cutaneous  smfacet 
through  the  medium  of  water. 

The  first  purpose  of  baths  is  sfanply  that  of  abstenioii  and 
cleanliness,  to  remove  any  foreign  impurity  from  the  surfooe,  and 
to  prevent  the  pores  from  being  iioggtd  by  their  own  sccretiaas 
orbydesquamationsofcutide.  It  need  scarcdy  be  said  that  nirh 
objecu  are  greatly  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  alkaU  of  soapa 
and  by  friction;  that  the  use  of  warm  water,  owing  to  its  im- 
mediate stimulatim  of  the  skin,  promotes  the  separation  of  sofde% 
and  that  the  vapour  of  water  fo  stlD  more  efficient  than  water 
itsdf. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  water  acts  on  the  syttcas  by  beiiig 
absorbed  through  the  skin,  but,  under  ordinary  drcumstancesy  ou 
water  is  absorbed,  or,  if  any,  so  minuta  «  quantity  i»  not  to  be 
worth  considering.  No  dissolved  substances,  undur  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  a  bath,  are  actuaUy  absorbed  into  the  aytXea^ 
although  when  a  portfon  of  skin  hsis  been  entirely  cleared  of  its 
sebaceous  seattion,  it  is  pomible  that  a  sHoaf  sofaitioii  of  anlil 
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may  be  putbXfy  aJbtorbed.  Id  die  one  of  medicated  batha  tre 
therefore  only  look  (in  addition  to  the  actloo  of  beat  and  cdd,  or 
morepropoly  totheabetractionor  communication  and  retendon 
of  heat)  to  any  stimulant  action  on  the  skin  that  the  ingredients 
of  thr  bath  may  possess. 

The  powerful  influence  of  iMkter  on  the  capillaries  of  the  skin, 
and  the  mode  and  extent  of  that  ope^tion,  depend  primarily  on 
the  tempeiuture  of  the  fluid.  The  human  system  bears  changes 
of  tempentttti^  of  the  air  much  better  than  changesof  the  tempera- 
tuieof  water.  Whfle  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  75^  may  be  too 
warm  for  the  feelings  of  many  |>eople,  a  conthiued  bath  at  that 
temperature  is  felt  to  be  cold  and  depressing.  Again,  a  bath  of 
98^  to  xoa**  acts  far  more  excitingly  than  air  oif  the  same  tempera- 
ture, bodi  because,  bdng  a  better  conductor,  water  brings  more 
heat  to  the  body  and  because  it  mippresses  the  persi^ration  which 
is  greatly  augmented  by  air  of  that  temperature.  Further,  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  below  blood  heat  is  that  of  indifferent 
baths,  which  can  be  borne  longest  without  natural  disturbance  of 
the  system. 

CM  baths  act  by  refrigeration,  and  their  effects  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  temperature.  The  effects  of  a  cold  bath,  the 
temperature  not  being  bciow  50*,  are  these: — there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  skin  and  of  the  subjacent  tissues; 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  shock  (Hffused  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  if  the  cold  is  intense  it  induces  a  slight  feeling  of  numbness  in 
the  skin.  It  becomes  pale  and  its  capillaries  contract.  The 
further  action  of  a  cold  bath  reaches  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  heart  and  the  hmgs,  as  manifested  by  tiie  tremor  of  the  limbs 
it  produces,  akmg  with  a  certain  degree  of  oppression  o(  the  chest 
and  a  gasping  for  air,  while  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  sinks. 
After  a  time  reaction  takes  jdace,  and  brings  redness  to  the  skin 
and  an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  colder  the  water  is,  and  the  more  powerful  and  depressing 
its  effiects,  the  quicker  and  more  active  is  the  reaction.  Very  cold 
baths,  anything  below  50^,  cannot  be  borne  long.  Lowering  of 
the  temperature  of  the  skin  may  be  borne  down  to  9*,  but  a  further 
reduction  may  prove  fatal.  The  diminution  of  temperature  is 
much  more  rapid  when  the  water  is  in  motion,  or  when  the  bather 
moves  about;  because,  if  the  water  is  still,  the  layer  of 
it  in  immediate  Contact  with  the  body  is  warmed  to  a  certain 
degree. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  form  of  the  cold  bath;  thus  one 
may  have — (t)  Its  depressing  operation, — with  a  loss  of  heat, 
retardation  of  the  droUation,  and  feeling  of  weariness,  when  the 
same  water  remains  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  there  is  contin- 
uous withdrawal  of  heat  without  fresh  stimulation.  This  occurs 
with  fuH  or  sitz  baths,  with  partial  or  complete  wrapping  up  the 
body  in  a  wet  sheet  which  remains  unchanged,  and  with  frictions 
practised  without  removing  the  wet  sheets.  (2)  Its  exciting 
operation, — trith  quickening  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  hmgs, 
and  feeling  of  glow  and  of  nervous  excitement  and  of  inoeased 
muscular  power.  These  sensations  are  produced  ^i^hen  the  layer 
of  waternext  the  body  and  heated  by  it  is  removed,  and  fresh  cold 
water  causes  fresh  stimulus.  These  effects  are  produced  by  full 
baths  with  the  water  in  motion  used  only  for  a  short  time,  by 
frictions  when  the  wet  sheet  is  removed  from  the  body,  by  doudies, 
shower  baths,  bathing  in  rivers,  &c  The  depressing  operation 
comes  on  much  earlier  in  very  cold  water  than  in  warmer;  and  in 
the  same  way  the  exdting  operation  comes  on  foster  with  the 
colder  than  with  the  warmer  water.  The  short  duration  of  the 
bath  makes  both  its  depressing  and  its  exciting  action  less;  its 
longer  duration  increases  them;  and  if  the  baths  be  continued  too 
long,  the  protracted  abstraction  of  animal  heat  may  prove  very* 
depressing. 

Tepid  baths,  8$^  to  95**.— The  effects  of  a  bath  of  this  tempera- 
ture are  confined  to  the  peripheral  extremities  <4  the  nerves,  and 
are  so  dight  that  they  do  not  reach  the  central  system.  There  is 
no  reaction,  and  the  body  temperature  remains  unchanged. 
Baths  of  this  kind  can  be  borne  for  hours  with  impunity. 

Warm  baths  from  96**  to  104*. — In  these  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  perifrfieral  surface  is  propagated  to  the  central  system,  and 
causes  reaction,  which  manifests  itself  in  moderately  increased 


flow  of  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  in  an  increased  fkqnBicy  of 
{Mibe. 

^th  a  hoti  baik  from  loa^  up  to  ixo^  the  central  nervous  and 
drculating^stan  are  more  a£fected.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
increases  rapicfly,  the  respiration  becomes  quiftkened,  and  is 
interrupted  by  deep  inspiratioos.  The  skin  Is  oongested,  and- 
there  is  profuse  perspiration. 

Very  hot  baths. — ^Everythlilg  abofve  iio^  feeb  very  hot;  any^ 
thing  above  ISC'*  almost  scSldhig.  Baths  of  from  119**  to  ia6* 
have  caused  a  rise  of  a^  to  4^^  in  the  tempeiatureof  the  Uoed. 
Suchabathcanbebomeforcmlyafewmimites.  Itcausesgseat 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  extreme  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure, 
eocccssive  congestion  of  the  skin,  and  violent  perspiration. 

In  the  use  of  hot  bathsa  cerU^ amount  ol  vapour  reaches  the 
partsof  the  body  not  covered  by  the  water,  and  fa  also  inhaled 

Vapour  baths  produce  profuse  perspiration  and  act  In  deans- 
ing  the  skin;  as  powerful  hot  water  baihs  do.  Vapour,  owing  to 
its  smaller  specific  heat,  does  not  act  so  faat  as  water  on  the  body. 
A  vapour  bath  can  be  borne  for  a  much  feager  time  whea  the 
vapour  is  not  inhaled.  Vapour  baths  can  be  borne  hotter  tha« 
water  baths,  but  caniMrt  be  continued  toolong,a8  va|k>ur,  beinga 
bod  conductor,  prevents  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body.  A 
higher  heat  than  I  t3'*B  not  borne  comfortably.  Hie  vapour  bath 
tl^ugh  falling  consideraUy  short  of  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
air  be^,  raises  the  temperature  much  more. 

Rot  air  baths  differ  from  vapour  baths  in  not  impecfing  the 
resi^ratioB  as  the  latter  do,  by  depositing  moisture  in  the  bron« 
chial  tubes.  The  lungs,  instead  of  having  to  heat  the  inqiired  air, 
are  subjected  to  a  temperature  above  their  own.  Hot  air  baths, 
say  of  13  5^,  produce  more  profuse  perspiration  than  vapour  baths. 
If  very  hot,  they  raise  the  temperature  of  the  b6dy  by  several 
degrees.  Vapour  baths,  hot  air  baths,  and  hot  water  baths  agree 
in  producing  violent  per^iration.  As  perspiration  eliminates 
water  and  diete  matter  from  the  system,  it  is  obvioua  that  its 
regulation  must  have  an  important  effect  00  the  economy. 

In  comparing  the  general  effects  of  cold  and  hot  baths,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  the  former  tend  to  check  perspiration,  the 
latter  favour  it. 

The  warm  bath  causes  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  surface  in  the  first  instance;  when  the  stimulus  of  heat  Is 
withdrawn  their  contraction  ensues.  A  cxAd  bath,  again,  first 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  which  Is 
followed  by  their  expansion  when  reaction  sets  in.  A  warm  bath 
elevates  the  temperature  of  the  body,  both  by  bringing  »  supply 
of  heat  to  it  and  by  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  it.  It 
can  be  borne  longer  than  a  cold  bath.  It  draws  blood  to  the 
surface,  while  a  cold  bath  favours  internal  congestions. 

But  baths  often  |»oduce  injurious  effects  when  used  injodid- 
ously.  Long  continued  warm  baths  are  sc^xnrific,  and  have,  owing 
to  this  action,  often  caused  death  by  drowning.  The  effects  of 
very  hot  baths  are  swimming  in  the  head,  vomiting,  famting, 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and,  in  scMne  instances,  apoplexy. 

The  symptoms  seem  to  point  to  paralysis  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  It  is  therefore  very  evident  how  cautious  those  should  be, 
in  the  use  of  hot  baths,  who  have  weak  hearts  or  any  obstruction 
to  the  drculation.  Fat  men,  and  those  in  whom  the  heart  or 
blood'vessels  are  unsound,  should  avoid  them.  Protracted 
indulgence  in  warm  baths  is  relaxing,  and  has  been  esteemed  a 
sign  of  effeminacy  in  all  ages.  Sleepiness,  though  it  win  not 
follow  the  first  immersion  in  a  cold  bath,  is  one  of  the  effects  of 
protracted  cold  baths;  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  becomes  dangerous.  The  risk  in  cold  baths  is  oongestloii 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  often  indicated  by  the  lips  getting  blue. 
Extremdy  cold  baths  are  alwa^  dangerous. 

For  the  medical  use  of  baths  see  Balnxothexapsutics. 

Public  Baths.-^lt  was  not  till  1846  that  it  was  deemed  advis* 
able  in  Engbnd,  for  the  **  health,  comfort,  and  welfare"  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  populous  districts,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  therein  of  baths  by  the  local  authority  actinjs 
through  commissioners.  A  series  of  statutes,  known  collectively 
as  **  The  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  1846  to  1896,"  followed 
By  the  Public  Health  Act  18*7  S.  the  urban  authority  was  declared 
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to  be  the  authority  having  power  t*  adopt  and  proceed  nnder 

the  previous  acts,  and  in  1878  provision  was  for  the  first  time 

eaipresaly  made  for  the  establishment  of  swimming  b^Lhs,  which 

might  be  used  during  the  winter  as  gymnasia,  and  by  an 

amending  act  of  1899,  tot  music  or  dancing,  provided  a  licence 

is  obtained.    By  the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  it  was  provided 

that  the  parish  meeting  should  be  the  a«thority  having  exclusive 

power  of  adopting  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts  in  rural 

districu,  which  should,  if  adopted,  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 

parish  coundL    Up  to  2865  it  seems  as  if  only  twenty-five 

boroughs  had  cared  to  provide  bathing  accommodation  for  their 

inhabitants.    There  is  no  onnplete  information  as  to  the  number 

of  authorities  who  have  adopted  the  acts  since  1865,  but  a  return 

of  reproductive  undertakings  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 

in  1899  shows  that  xio  local  authorities  outside  the  metropolis 

applied  for  power  to  raise  loans  to  provide  baths,  of  whom  48 

ap[^ied  before  1875  luid  6a  after  1875.    In  the  year  1907  the 

loans  sanctioned  for  the  purpose  amounted  to  £53,026.    The 

reveaues  of  parish  councils  are  so  limited  that  it  has  not  been 

possible  for  them  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  acts.    In  the 

metropohs,  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  the  power 

of  working  the  act  was  given  to  vestries*  and  by  the  act  of 

1899  this  power  was  transferred  to  the  borough  councils.    There 

are  35  parishes  in  London  in  which  the  acts  have  been  adopted, 

all  of  which  except  ix  have  taken  acti<m  since  1875.    These 

establishments,  according  to  the  return  made  in  1908,  provided 

3^2  private  t>aths  and  104  swimming  baths.    The  msximum 

charge  for  a  second-class  cold  bath  b  id.,  for  a  hot  bath  2d. 

In  1904-1905  the  number  of  bathers  was  6,342,158,  of  whom 

3,064,998  were  bathers  in  private  baths  and  3,277,160  bathers 

in  swimming  baths.    In  1896-1897  the  gross  total  had  been 

only  2,000,000.    In  cases  where  the  proportion  between  the  sexes 

has  been  worked  out,  it  is  found  that  only  id  %  of  the  users  of 

private  baths,  and  10  %  of  the  users  of  swimming  baths,  are 

females.    In  1898  the  School  Board  was  authorized  to  pay  the 

fees  for  children  using  the  baths  if  instruction  in  swimming 

were  provided,  and  in  1907-1908  the  privil^te  was  used  by 

ii556«543  children.    The  cost  of  this  public  provision  in  Lcmdon 

—water  being  supirfled  by  measure-^  over  £8o«ooo  a  year.    No 

account  can  be  given  of  the  numbers  using  the  ponds  and  lakes 

in  the  parks  and  open  spaces,  but  it  is  computed  that  on  a  hot 

Sunday  25,000  people  bathe  in  Victoria  Park,  London,  some  of 

^e  bathers  starting  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

These  letums  show  how  great  is  the  increase  of  the  habit  of 

bathing,  but  they  also  show  how  even  now  the  habit  is  limited 

to  a  ooolparativcly  small  part  of  the  population.    People  require 

to  be  tempted  to  the  use  of  water,  at  any  rate  at  the  beginning. 

There  are  still  authorities  in  London  responsible  for  800,000 

persons  who  have  provided  no  baths,  and  those  who  have 

made  provision  have  not  always  done  so  in  a  sufficiently 

liberal  and  tempting  way.    The  comparison  between  English 

great  towns  and  those  of  the  continent  is  not  in  favour  of  the 

lormer. 

For  the  Utemture  of  baths  in  earlier  periodt  we  may  refer  to  the 
ArchiUciure  of  Vitruvius,  and  to  Ltidan  s  Hippias;  sec  art.  "  B&der" 
in  Pauly-Wissowa.  Realencyclopddie  (1896),  by  A.  Mau ; "  Balneum  " 
In  Darembcrg  and  Saglio.  Dtct,  dts  aniiquiUs;  J.  Maroaardt,  Das 
FrivatMm  der  Rdmer  (1886),  pp.  369-297:  Becker's  GaUia,  and  the 
article  "  Babieae "  by  Rich,  in  Dr  Smith's  Dictumory  «/  Crt»k 
mnd  RamoM  AnUquitus  (rev.  ed.  1890);  also  the  bibliography  to 

HVDROPATBT. 

BATHURST,  BARL8.  Allen  Bathurst,  xst  Eari  Bathurst 
(i684r-i775),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst 
(d.  1704),  by  his  wife,  Frances  (d.  X727),  daughter  of  Sir  Allen 
Apdley  of  Apslcy,  Sussex,  and  bdonged  to  a  family  which  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  Sussex  before  the  Norman  Con<|uest.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Cbencester  in  May  1705,  retaining  his  seat  until 
December  X71T,  when  he  was  created  Baron  Bathurst  of  Battles- 
den,  Bedfbrcbhire.  As  a  zealous  Tory  he  defended  Atterbury, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  opponent 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  After  Walpole  left  office  in  1742  he  was 
made  a  privy  couadUor,  and  in  August  1773  w«s  created  Eari 


Bathurst,  having  pveviously  received  a  peBsion  of  £aooo  a  year 
chargeable  upon  the  Irish  revenues.  He  died  on  the  x6th  of 
Sq>tember  1775,  and  was  buried  in  Cirencester  church.  In  July 
1704  Bathurst  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  (d.  1768),  daui^ter 
of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  eari  associated  with  the  poets  and  scholars  of  the  time. 
Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Sterne,  and  Congreve  were  anuMig  his  friends. 
He  is  described  in  Sterne's  Letters  to  Eltta;  was  the  subject  of  a 
graceful  reference  on  the  part  of  Burke  spiking  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  T<^c 
are  published  in  Pope's  WarkSt  voL  viiL  (London,  1872). 

Henry,  2nd  Eari  Bathurst  (17x4-1794),  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  xst  earL  Educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  became  a  JLC.  in  1745. 
In  April  X735  he  had  been  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Cirencester,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment by  being  made  solicitor-general  and  then  attorney-general 
to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Resigning  his  seat  in  parliament 
ia  April  1754  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
in  the  foUowisg  mouth,  and  became  lord  high  chancellor  in 
January  1771,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Apsley.  Having  become  Earl  Bathurst  by  his  father's  death  in 
Sq>tember  1775,  he  resigned  his  office  somewhat  unwillingly  in 
July  1778  to  enable  Thurlow  to  join  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North. 
In  November  1779  he  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the 
cooncfl,  and  left  office  with  North  in  March  1782.  He  died  at 
Oakley  (irove  near  Cirencester  on  the  6th  of  August  1794. 
Bathurst  was  ^wice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters 
He  was  a  weak  lord  chancellor,  but  appears  to  have  been  just 
and  fair  in  his  distribution  of  patronage. 

Henry,  3rd  Earl  Bathurst  (i  762-1834),  the  elder  son  of  the 
second  eari,  was  bom  on  the  22mi  of  May  1762.  In  April  1789 
he  married  Geoisiana  (d.  1841),  daughter  of  Lord  George  Henry 
Lennox,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  from 
1783  untQ  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  August  1794.  Owing 
mainly  to  his  friendship  with  William  Pitt,  he  was  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty  from  X783  to  1789;  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1789 
to  1791;  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  control  from  1793 
to  1802.  Returning  to  office  with  Pitt  in  May  1804  he  became 
master  of  the  mint,  and  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
master  of  the  mint  during  tltt  ministries  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Spencer  Perceval,  only  vacating  these  posts  in  June  1812 
to  beoNBie  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  under  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  For  two  months  during  the  year  1809  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  office.  He  was  secretary  for  war  and  the 
oolcMiies  until  Liverpool  reugned  in  April  1827;  and  deserves 
some  credit  for  improving  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  War^ 
while  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  the  govenmtent  concerning  its 
treatment  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Bathurst's  official  position 
caused  his  name  to  be  mentioned  frequently  during  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  with  re^ud  to  this  traffic  he 
seems  to  have  been  animated  by  a  humane  ^irit.  He  was  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
Ungton  from  1828  to  1830,  and  favoured  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the 
reform  bill  of  1832.  The  earl,  who  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  died  on  the  27th  of  July  1834*  Bathurst  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  (barter  in  18x7*  and  held  several  lucrative 
sinecuces. 

His  eldest  son,  Henry  George«  4th  Eari  Bathurst  (1790- 
x866),  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  from  1812  to 
1834.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  25th  of  May  1866,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  WnxiAM  Lennox,  5th  Ea4 
Bathurst  (1791-1878),  member  of  parliament  for  Weobley  from 
1812  to  1816,  and  clerk  of  the  privy  oouxtdl  from  1827  to  i860, 
who  died  unmarried  on  the  24th  of  February  1878. 

Allen  Alexander,  6th  Eari  Bathurst  (1832-1892),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Seymour  Bathurst,  and  graikdsoo  of  the  3rd  eari. 
He  was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester  from  1857  until  be 
became  Earl  Bathurst  in  February  1878,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of 
August  1892,  when  his  eldest  son,  SfiYMOUR  Hxmry  (b.  x86^, 
beaune  7th  Eari  Bathurst. 
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BifHUBif*  ft  dty-  of  Bathnnt  county,  New  South  Wales, 
AnstinBan  144  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Sydney  on  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9333.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Macquarie  river,  at  an  elevation  of  3153  ft.,  in  a 
fertile  nndidating  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Bathurst  has  broad  streets,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 
with  a  handsome  park  in  Uie  centre  of  the  town,  while  many  of 
the  pabUc  buildings,  ^ledally  the  town  hall,  government  build- 
ings, and  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  are  note- 
worthy. Bathurst  is  the  centre  of  the  chief  wheat-growing 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  while  gold,  copper  and  silver  are 
extensively  mined  in  its  vidnity.  There  are  ndlway.worics, 
coach  factories,  tanneries,  breweries,  flour-mills  and  manu- 
factutes  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  commodities.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1815  by  Governor  Macquarie,  taking  its  name 
from  the  3rd  Earl  Bathurst,  then  secretary  of  ;state  for  the 
colonics,  and  it  has  been  a  munidpality  since  1663. 

BATHVILUTB,  a  naturally  occurring  organic  substance.  It 
is  an  amorphous,  opaque,  and  very  friable  material  of  fawn- 
brown  colour,  filhng  cavities  in  the  torbanite  or  Boghead  coal  of 
Bathville,  Scotland.  It  has  a  spedhc  gravity  of  i.oz,  and  is 
insoluble  in  benzene. 

BATHTBIUS  (fioBbSt  deep,  and  filas,  life),  ft  slimy  substance 
at  one  time  supposed  to  exist  in  great  masses  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  to  consist  of  undifferentiated  proU^lasm.  Regarding 
it  as  an  organism  which  r^resented  the  simplest  form  <rf  life, 
Huxley  about  1868  named  it  Batkybiut  HaeckeUi.  But  in- 
vestigations carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  **  QiaUenger  " 
expedition  indicated  that  it  was  an  artifidal  product,  composed 
of  a  flooculent  predpitate  of  gypsum  thrown  down  fnmi  sea- 
water  by  alcohol,  and  the  hypothecs  of  its  organic  character  was 
abandoned  by  most  biologists,  Hitidey  induded. 

BATHTCLES,  an  Ionian  sculptor  of  Magnesia,  was  commis- 
a'oned  by  the  Spartans  to  make  a  marUe  throne  for  the  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Amydae,  about  550  B.C.  Pausanias  (iiL  18)  gives  us  a 
detailed  description  of  this  monument,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  us,  showing  the  character  of  loAic  art  at  the  time.  It 
wias  adorned  with  scenes  from  mythology  in  relief  and  supporting 
figures  in  the  round. 

For  a  reconstruction,  see  Furtwingler,  Meistettoerit  der  griedt, 
PUutik,  p.  706. 

BATLBY,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Dewsbury, 
8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern,  London  &  North 
Western,  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop.  (1900) 
30,371.  Area  3039  acres.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  and  contains  some  fine  woodwork,  mostly  of  the 
X7th  century,  and  some  good  memorial  tombs.  The  market 
square  contains  an  excellent  group  of  modem  buildings,  including 
the  town  hall,  public.  Hbrary,  post  office  and  others.  Ihe  town  is 
a  centre  of  the  heavy  woollen  trade,  and  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  army  doths,  pilot  doths,  druggets,  flushings,  &c. 
The  working  up  of  old  material  as  *'  shoddy  "  is  largdy  carried  on. 
There  are  also  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  madiinery,  and 
stone  quarries.  The  town  lies  on  the  south-west  Yorkshire 
coalfidd,  and  there  are  a  number  of  coUieries  in  the  district. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldeonen,  and  eighteen 
coundUors.  . 

BATON  (Fr.  MAm,  boston,  from  Late  Lat.  basto,  a  stick  or 
staff),  the  truncheon  carried  by  a  field  marshal  as  a  sign  of 
authority,  by  a  police  constable,  &c.;  in  music,  the  stick  with 
which  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  time;  in  heraldry,  the 
fourth  part  of  a  bend,  frequently  broken  off  short  at  the  ends 
so  as  to  be  shaped  like  a  rod;  in  Engli^  coats  of  arms,  only  as  a 
mark  of  illegitimacy,  the  **  baton  sinister." 

BATQNI,  P(niPBO  GIROLAMO  (1708-1787)1  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at' Lucca.  He  was  regarded  in  Italy  as  a  great  painter 
in  the  i8th  century,  and  unquestionably  did  much  to  rescue  the 
art  from  the  intense  mannerism  into  which  it  had  fallen  during 
the  preceding  century.  His  paintings,  however,  are  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit,  though  they  are  generally  graceful,  well 
desisted,  and  harmoniously  coloured.    His  best  production  is 


thought  to  be  his  group  of "  Ptete  and  War."  Batoni  painted  an 
unusual  number  of  pictures,  and  was  also  <^ebrated  for  his 
portraits. 

BATON  ROUOB,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  U.S.A.,  and  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  parish,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Misstssippi  river, 
about  70  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1890)  X0478;  (1900) 
11,369,  of  whom  6596  were  of  negro  descent;  (1910  census) 
14,897.  It  is  served  by  the  Yaxoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  railway 
and  by  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company;  and 
the  Texas  &  Padfic  enters  Port  Allen,  just  across  the  river. 
The  dty  lies  on  the  river  bluff,  secure  against  the  highest  floods. 
Old  houses  in  the  Spanish  st}de  give  quaintness  to  its  i^ipearance. 
The  state  capitol  was  built  in  1880-1883,  repladng  another 
burned  in  1863.  At  Baton  Rouge  is  the  State  Um'versity  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (i860),  of  which  the 
Audubon  Sugar  School,  "for  the  highest  scientific  training 
in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  in  the  technology  of  sugar 
manufacture,'*  is  an  important  and  'distinctive  feature.  The 
university  grew  out  of  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning 
and  Military  Academy,  founded  In  1855  ^^^  Alexandria  and 
opened  hi  i860  under  the  diarge  <^  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  1869  the 
institution  was  removed  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  1877  it  was 
united  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  established 
in  1873  <^n<l  in  1874  opened  at  New  Orieans.  "Die  campus  of 
the  university  is  the  former  barracks  of  the  Baton  Rouge  garrison, 
occupied  by  the  college  shice  1886  and  transferred  to  it  by  the 
Federal  government  in  1903.  The  enrolment  of  the  university 
in  I907»i908  was  636.  Other  important  insb'tutions  at  Baton 
Rouge  are  a  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  asylums 
and  schoob  (ot  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  orphans, 
and  the  state  penitentiary.  The  surrounding  bluff  and  alluvial 
country  £3  very  rich.  Sugar  and  cotton  i^ntations  and  sub- 
tropic  fruit  ordiards  occupy  the  front-lands  on  the  river.  'The 
nuinufactures  indudc  lumber  and  cotton  seed  products,  and 
sugar.  The  value  of  the  dty's  factory  products  increased  from 
$717,368.  in  1900  to  $1,383,061  in  1905  or  92.8%.  The  dty 
is  governed  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1898. 
This  charter  is  peculiar  in  that  it  g^ves  to  the  dty  coundl  the 
power  to  elect  various  administrative  boards — of  police,  finance, 
&c — from  which  the  legislative  coundl  of  roost  dtics  is  separated. 

Batim  Rouge  was  one  of  the  eariiest  French  settlements  in 
the  state.  As  a  part  of  West  Florida,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  in  1763,  and  in  1779  was  captured  by  Bernardo 
Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Loiusiana.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1817.  In  1849  it  was  made  the  state  capital, 
remaining  so  until  1863,  when  Shreveport  became  the  Con* 
federate  state  capital.  In  1864  the  Um'om'sts  made  New  Orleans 
the  seat  of  government.  The  Secession  Ordinance  of  Louisiana 
was  passed  on  the  36th  of  January  1861  by  a  convention  that 
met  at  Baton  Rouge.  On  the  3nd  of  May  1863  the  dty  was 
captured  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  under  Col.  Benjamin 
H.  Grierson  (b.  1836),  who  had  led  raiders  thither  from 
Tennessee;  on  the  I3th  of  May  it  was  formally  occupied  by 
tro<^  from  New  Orleans,  and  was  successfully  defended  by 
Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  Williams  (181 5-1863)  against  an  attack 
by  Confederate  forces  under  General  John  C.  Breckinridge  on 
the  5th  of  August  1863;  Gen.  WiUiams,  however,  was  killed 
during  the  attack.  Baton  Rouge  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
month,  was  then  reoccuf^ed,  and  was  held  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  war.  It  became  the  state  capital  again  in  1883,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  constitution  of  1879.  For  several  3rean 
after  1840  Zaduuy  Taylor  made  his  home  on  a  plantation  near 
Baton  Rouge. 

BATRACHIA.  The  arguments  adduced  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
in  Us  article  on  this  subject  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encydth 
paedia  ^rUaitnica,  for  applying  the  name  Amphibia  to  those 
lung-breathing,  pentadactyle  vertebrates  which  had  been  first 
severed  from  the  Linnaean  Amphibia  by  Alexandre  Brongniart, 
under  the  name  of  Batra^Jtia,  have  not  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  Although  mudi  used  in  t^t-books  and  auf^tomical 
works  in  Great  Britoin  and  in  Germany,  the  former  iMme  has 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  latter  1^  the  prindpa^  «tttlkor» 
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crocDdilo),  il 


cbaDgc  rcBultfl  la  diKAfdJnfl 
Brongniin  U>  denole  tbt 

univcnaUy  *ikipt«l  eiiba  u  u  wdec,  ■  sub-cLui  o[ 
Mipy  autbon  who  b*vc  devoiid  qodd  itlcDlian  to  i. 
oi  nameaditun  tlKrefDi*  Uunk  Riflilia  ind  BattidBo  xbt 
C0(T«[  umu  dI  ihe  iah  gnat  cUsMi  ipto  which  tlw  'inivin 
Amfliibia  have  been  dividnl,  and  (ODiidct  that  the  latui  unn 
ihould  be  rserved  lot  the  uM  of  IboK  who,  Lke  that  great 
authoiiiy ,  the  late  Prof oaot  Petan,  doon  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  iSAj,  nauld  pcnist  in  regarding  repiila  and  batraehiau  aa 
mere  aub-daisa  (1).  However  eitiaardiouy  it  may  ai^icar, 
eapedally  to  thoac  who  bring  the  living  foTma  ooly  into  focua. 
that  oppoailion  ihoidd  still  be  made  to  HuiLcy'^pH nary  divifiioD 
o[  the  vertebrates  other  than  mammals  into  Samiipada  (birds 
and  reptiles)  and  Iduhyopsida  (batrachiuu  and  bsbes),  it  is 
cerlala  that  recent  discoveries  ia  palaeontology  hav«  redijced 
Ihe  gap  beloMD  batiachiani  and  reptUea  to  (uch  a  ■?i;mrF'iim 

■  laiislactory  line  of  sepaiatiaa  between  the  two:  on  tbe  oihti 
band  the  hiatus  between  fishes  and  balroduans  remains  as  wide 
aa  it  was  at  the  time  Huxley's  aitidt  Amphibia  lEniytlfpatJu 
BriUiniia,  glh  ed.)  was  written. 

Tbe  chief  character  which  diatlnguishet  iba  Balroduans 
Iron  the  reptiles,  leaving  aside  the  nietamotpbawi.  lies  In  the 
•nangement  of  the  bones  of  tbe  palate,  where  a  lai][e  paro- 
qihcnoid  extends  forwards  as  far  op  nearly  as  f  ai  as  tlie  vomers 
•od  widely  separates  the  pterygoids.  The  bonca  which  btar  tbe 
two  ocdpital  oondyles  have  given  rise  to  much  discvissioa,  and 
Ihe  defiDition  given  by  Hnilcy  In  tbe  previous  edition — "  two 
occipital  coodyles.  the  basi- ocdpital  itgion  of  the  livli  either 
very  icicampletely  or  not  at  all  ossified  " — requirea  revision. 
Some  authors  have  held  Ibat  the  bone  on  which  Uw  ocdpital 
condyles  have  been  found  moat  tlevdoped  in  some  labyrintbo- 
douU  (1}  tepresenta  a  large  bosi-occipital  bearing  two  knobt 
(or  the  articulation  with  the  Urst  vertebra,  whilat  the  skull 
of  the  batrachians  of  Che  present  day  has  lost  the  basi-HKdpjtal, 
and  tbe  condyles  are  fuimsbeil  by  the  eiocdpiials.  On  Ihe 
other  hand,  >ome  reptiles  have  the  occi[»tal  condyle  divided  iolo 
two  and  produced  either  by  tbe  basi-occipita]  or  by  the  ei- 
ocdpilali.  But  (be  recent  find  of  a  well  preserved  skuU  of  a 
labyrinthodoot  (Ca^iovu  itaKtoiiMni)  from  ibe  Trias  oI 
StaHordshire  bai  enabled  A.  S.  Woodward  (a)  to  show  that,  in 
that  form  at  any  tale,  the  condyles  are  really  eiocdpital,  nllbough 
they  an  aepariud  by  a  narrow  basi-occipital.  It  ia  tbeicfore 
very  probable  Ihrt  the  authors  quoted  in  (E)  were  mistaken  in 
their  fdc&iiftcatioo  of  tbe  elements  at  the  base  of  the  foramen 
BUgnuB.  The  fact  remains,  bowevei,  that  some  if  not  all  c< 
the  uegocephaloui  batrachians  have  an  ossilitd  baai-occ^tal. 

Aa  a  result  of  his  researches  on  Ihe  anomodont  reptiles  and 
tbe  W^igi^*"'"  (i),  aa  the  eilincl  order  ibat  includes  the 
well  kiuiwn  labyrinthodonta  Is  nov  called,  we  have  had  the 
proponl  by  H.  G,  Sectey  |B)  Ui  place  the  Utter  nith  the  reptiles 
instead  of  with  the  batiachiani,  and  H.  Gadow,  la  his  most 
recent  classiEcation  IS),  places  some  of  them  among  the  reptile!, 
othen  being  left  with  the  batrachians;  whilst  H.  Credner, 
baaing  his  views  on  the  discovery  by  him  of  various  annccteot 
forms  between  the  Slegocephalia  and  the  Rbynchocephalian 
r^tilca,  has  proposed  a  class,  £>iJ<(ra^^a,  to  include  these  forms, 
aoccMOD  of  tbe  batrachians  proper  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
reptiles  prc^Mr  on  tbe  other.  Vet,  that  the  Stegooephalia, 
notwithstanding  their  great  affinity  to  the  rqitiles,  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  baimchiani  oa  commDnly  unduitood.  ttcDis 
tut&daotly  obvioua  frgm  the  mete  fact  oI  their  paaains  through 
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ftHnltOyMaK  *■ 


•■•riteStwmf^llMi;  and 


DO  lite  whole  ttw  Doit  nuuia)  to  adopt  in  the  light  c^  our 
[  knowkdee- 

hachltocDL  {Sgt.  1,  3).  in  Thicb  the  ^liiul  cord  mrts  on  the 
ofd.  which  penitta  uninterrupted  and  >  la  ■umHiiulFd  by 
entt  in  iddilion  to  A*  iKunl  aiil:    ■  iixaljea 


tilei  sod  iiuiainati.and  an  interc 
,  whld  nay  fiitei^  to  the  oeunl  ■ 

hnxpopliiiil*,  u  II  ^produced  Iii„ 

Mutly  lufe  forml,  of  CHrborufeniut  Knd  Pcnniui 

1 ipij,  iiJeidi^rf  toe  wsiit  o(  the  t«th. 


Cope  (11)  »s  "  bilnrhiui  •nmidillo. 

B-BBbotoourL   frith  the  ceotn  i , _. 

veluped  dbki,  of  irfuch  then  ue  thui  two  to  each  neural  arch  i 
Ihwe  di>k*  pgtfootBi  in  the  middle  fat  the  paaaite  of  die  Dotoducd. 
Thii-type  nAy  ha  ilnctEy  derived  from  the  pc«edinfl»  vith  which 
h  upearm  bi  be  ODUDCctcd  by  the  gcnin  Dtfluffiiiylia.  Fim.: 
dncoTiDAH.  Pctmlan. 

C  LahyilnfliadOBli,  with  liniple  Uconcave  veriebnl  dials,  vety 
alighlly  pisreed  by  a  mnrmnt  el  the  noCochDrd  mnd  aupportipa  tl^ 
iMWy  anl(ul*M  ncunl  (rcfa.    Thia  cspdilioii  ii  derived  Iroi 


IcIukycpkii-UmtuiaKAmpiiimii.  C«)e(ie)«anledt^Apodt 
as  the  eiDenei  of  s  Iwa  of  ite  neimUnn  Inn  the  SahmaMlen.  with 
4»ii>Muaiieo(thiUDec(erl(«na.  Inihei^iiioflaf  P.ai>d 
F.  Sanu  (IT),  wkoio  pat  wofkaa  thedneioihauit  o( /cUy*^ 


hi    i,- __ 

the  Caee35r^U^"«J>™view«d(roiitne«l.B,liDnaj 
aeota  f^urea  whidi  are  ^'^'w*  of  gratawMami  (aide  view  and 
not  ahaied  by  uT  o(  Inat  yien).  9,  NrmI  aiaii  c»,  Otanit. 
the    tuled    batncUue.  OlHQwhwJ 

C.  M.  Winalow  IW,  who 
ha*  nude  a  atudy  of  the 

cho4idrD<nniBn  of  IdUkyatMi,  eoidudei  that  ita  condltlao  eouM 
lut  have  becDdcdved  (ntma  UrodelcfwiiiibuIpoiataLOiDiBeiBDn 
primitive  aiKettor.  Thai  Ihb  aaceaUr  ■■>  mtl*  relaled  u,  if  luc 
ooe  of,  the  Stegwypbajiaiw,  f  utaie  divovcry  will  ia  alt  firobability 

[U'.CtuitAtA  (!«).— Tailed baUachiiiB.  with  the  CroBtaladMinM 
[roni  the  parieuU  aid  tlie  palatinea  (nan  iho  aiaxiUaiy.  Saaie  et 
the  iocme  hnath*  by  |ill>  Ihninfhaul  tbeii  eiinencs,  lod  wen 
fodiieriy  nganhd  •*  nubUahiat  a  pMnge  fiom  the  Gahaa  ta  the 
air-b«aEhaic  batnchiaoa.  They  U9  now  conildB*H  aa  anw^rA 
lanaf  deacaaded  Itoia^ha  latter.    Ona  of  the  d 


iiwa,  aad  breathi 

inelao).    Thiu 

ttnealrial— ruMUnlss.  frea  North  A 

u; —     B.^ —  :-  Emepi  ,Bd   T^ilimilii  ii 


",*• 


le  Rliatkiumi,  am  ahoin  by  the  atnietuR  o[  the  vtrtftiral 
younE  ipecimeiia.  Moatly  lane  !anm  from  (he  Trlaa 
i-enniaa).  vith    Ine    bhyriacllic    dentilioa.     Funiliei: 

Dttvria,  neaJHt  the  repdlea,  with  peraiBfeTtt  nolodiard 


batracJiianar  with  penialPftt 


_ _ , ^ only  alighlly  folded 

Moatly  of  amall  ««  and  abundant  in  ihi  Cartcnlfeioni  and  I 
Pataiaa.  Familiea:    UnocouiyLIDAa,  LiMIRinnD'a  In 

KIDAB  (lif.  j).  HlCaOBUCBIDAI,  DOUC B090IUTID1 

■crpentiform.  apodaL 
B.  BraBthioaanlU,  niamt  10 the  tnn  batrachianj;  wiin  pen 

cyUaikn  formed  by  the  aeural  arch  above  imd  a  pair  of  inten 

i-.i —  1 — V  .1 1 lalnng  an  equal  (hare  in  -■■-  ' — 

di  aitfc  for  the  auppoit  of 


K 

development  ahowa,  the  ventbta  i>  iocmed  wholly  or 

PJ -   ' 


r,  Ijoth  theaa  elementa  I 


.    A  ainilc   fair 


II.  AroDA  (tS).~No  limba.    Ta 
b«iea  diarinct  from  parietalai  palatine* 
Mak  with  an  intr — '••— '" 


int  a^>iilaE«y  orfan.    T>e^raded, 
Thhly-lht 


rfllarin. 
ipica'l  Africa, 


alamilyi^theliniddea.    This  view  huoriginainl 


aa  an  divided  tnlo  two  (lounj 
acinlDi  two  Masea  M  evnutioa 
ilydcriScdfiDDtlird:'  - 


■ss 


the  aacraltfiapofihyiea.  ud  the  prcunn  «f  tsth  in  one  or  both  jiwa. 
or  their  abicncb  The  Daaghai4oan  aoumortby  forthe  pretence 
of  iliart  (lbs  to  aome  of  the  vertebrae,  and  in  aooie  otbs  polnta  alas 
(hey  approach  (he  (ailed  battachiana:  they  may  beialely  ruardcd 
9i,  on  the  wht^  thi^  mnt  rrneraiiced  of  knowo  Ecatidita.  Diatinct 
ribi  are  pment  a(  an  early  age  in  the  AElaaaa.  aa  discovered  by 
W.  C.  RidewDod  (U).  The  recent  addiiwn  li  a  third  aeoua  of 
AbIosu.  /(r>im«I>nii  tU)  Irom  tropical  Afnra,  Domhlaini  char- 
aclenof  Pr^and  Xtnitpttj,  has  removed  every  doubt  aa  to  ibe  real 
affinity  which  coniiwtt  these  genera.  HymtxKkina  Ie  further  le- 
maikabk  for  the  preaence  of  only  lii  diHlnct  pictn  in  the  venebnl 
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that  Uk   mo*  ibbrtviMtil  unonf  all  the 

xcur  whcTWTT  iuBct  food  it  ptjcurab4e.  and 

a  worU-wide  Dw,  iriLb  Ibe  esoeptktta  ol  nudy 

iiludi.     Itiiia  new  CiMoiub,  wkicli  bu  ■  rich  and  quiie  ipaiil 

^jja  diirfd  hfea  bwi  introdj^  with  lucxea. 
cnlv  one  Ifiecta  {LiaMtna  luckatatn).  < 
■nrl  mIri(Ud  to  the  North  lilind.  The 
Alii,  AWca ,    —      ■   -       ■ 

te  KimmenacHui  «  tne  acm  oci  mnm^ui,  vBHLuiuii  \^iii,  ID 
_  Ihercfon  •omevliat  older  Fomution  this  the  WeaUcn  Ciiid*t> 
IlyU4ttclnichit. 

Afttit  (Tool  ■  'ew  Ddtttkfactory  remuoe  fmn'  the  Eocoh  oi 

the  OliiDcene,  Miactne  nd  PUoceae  oi  Eonpe  mai  Indii.  Thw 
Eomii  differ  very  little  fiom  IhoH  that  live  at  the  nnent  day  In  the 


ia  order,  nfcrred  by 
the  KiDimendiiRii  U  the  Skm  del 


inle  fiom  IhoH  that  live  atthenreieinday  In  the 
njrld,  Old  lome  of  the  tenen  (AliBwlHni,  Birft. 
■nwnidentiol.  M«ia<nctiu W.olwhidi 
Hied  by  ilieletaaa  of  the  ptilect  '  — 
]  dembed  frou  Mioceoe  Eeda  in 


t.  add  Ihne  madi&catioai  havv 
■    ■  iving  eadi 

(hey  differ  from  the  three  order*  * 


f  ornied  of 
mR»  ToroufhoBt  lue.     Id  inn 
ich  have  livioE  mHnentacivea. 

st  lb*  tail  oT •abiuBdcn  are 

ificd  with  the  cenua.    A>  a  niatler  of  fut.  IheK 


•boiro  (H.  Cadov. 
a>-oauAalio«  of  ll 

(lall-vBiFfane  d(  Caudau),  I 
Ib  the  r       ■ 


..iCnl  puTiof  eiei 

r  entirely  by  the  pair  of  donal  elm 


liylbepajrol 


nind  it,  dbanicwl  wkhovt  ever  becom- 
ing Inmcea  oueninae  uan  byitUnelailJcBieBbnne:  it  can  be 
Buily  itriiipid  off  below  Ibe  vertebne  U  larval  indiiiaia  oD  the 
-  if  metamnrphoiiin.     Thia  bai  bees  lennttl  the  i^Hkardal 


.    Ib  other);  whU  re 


Bt  the  firitMat  type,  the  gr 


type.    iBoibei 
•tin  of  the  b) 
donal  cutilue,  but  tl 
dwrdaT  artlSBC  whl« 

with  it  by  calcified  tl__„,  ,-„ — ,-, 

roondcd^  ■  Ibirk  iheatb  In  ladpoln  with  imperfectly  df 
jiniba.  Tlil*  dode  o£  Eonnation  of  lx4h  the  ajxh  and  the 
pan  or  wliole  al  tl  ..  i  -  '- 


are  not  repreaerited, 
rtebrali  oanGed  tj£tn,  aa  we  h 


..  _ _„.  .  _,  IvpcTfectly  aeparated 

luui  ■  i.-up4Bd-biU  ponioa.  the  cip  heloecnv  to  the  pootrior  end 
of  the  vertebra.  InaixhcaaeetiKiUBiDrtHiahctwmianphicoeloia 
and  ofj^athocoeloiia  vertebrae  rati  mecvly  oo  a  ijueetloG  of  t/m^ 


Pio.  J. — l/alunu.  Pouerior  (A) 
ud  veotral  (B)  viewi  of  Ibe  xnl 
wtebraa  (S./.):  SJt.<.  SJL\  bo 


great  majority  oi  the  Ecninbta  have  procoeloua  fo 

All  tivinff  batTudiLuiap  and  loiiie  of  the  Stcffocephalia.  havetn 
vene  proowa  oo  the  vertebrae  that  nrcceedtheatlaa  (Gg.  ^,  at 

data,  are'  divided  into 

portion.  Ribi    are 

pceient    la    the    lower 

liite      and      larval 
Aftoen),  but  tbey  are 

doublTul    wlielher 

rectjy  ideal^&ed  fl 

When  limbt  are  p  ,  ,j^ 

dirtinguiahrd  a.  Bcral.      Fio,  i-.— Choadiw 

Biving    attachment    to  j^^jg ^ 

the  iOa.     In  the  Ecau-  „      .^^  rbinal  i h 

OM,  The  alinaial  procetK*.  ahown  by  the 
removal  of  pan  ot  (he  Aoor  ol  the 
left  naaal  chamber. 

AO;  The  aBiorlnUl  pcixeB. 

fi.    The  [Kdick,  o(  the   H>pen«nii« 

of  the  autpenaorium. 

el.     Ita  doraal  cnia. 
:£v  tt.      The  tegmen  tympani. 
"S.  SE.    The  ^Sen-etfimold. 

EO.,  Thee :~—i- 


Apod».     have    brccfloe 

eight  prvcandal.  one  aa^al 
foEined  by  coaleacence  of  at  1 
thia  caoyi  ii  Iiian)  with  the  i 


A^mmlM 

trigeminal  and  p 


by  iKhich  the  optic. 
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-,  - "wn  to  poiieH  u  anSed  lyv""  "il»«- 

AkbDu|li  Ibcn  in  four  tmnchia]  urhra  la  all  tbe  km]  fonu* 
o(  Cbc  tlirec  onkn,  aod  throughout  life  in  the  Svaiiiae.  tltf  pomiu- 


Fia.  9.— Litcni,  doml  and  ventral  vicwi  ol  tbe  cfanlum  ft 
NttlMnamoculoiuj.  Id tliedonaLviev. the bonctare removed Inna 
the  kft  half  ol  tbt  iliult;  in  the  ventral  view,  the  paniphenoid, 
Talalo-pteryfoidp  and  vomtnuT  given  iji  outline.  The  lellen  hav«, 
tor  the  moat  pan,  the  lame  ■iEnlficatinn  aa  before; 
Vll.p,  PcHterior  division  of  the  a,  Aacetidlug'  jlrocea  of  tha 
ploYBo-paLline  proceaa. 

ijA     mapoiuo-smpeiMJlil  lio-    Na,  Poaterior  naiea. 

ment.  iff*.  Meckel'a  caniWe. 

ijj,  Hyo4uq>co9ari>1licliiiF0t.    CI.  (tt;  to],  ThepouCionolIb* 
n.U,  Mandibido-hynd  liEiiiieiil.       glollit. 

£t>,  Sf .  BauUuanchlala. 
bniicUate  PnltUat  have  only  thrw  (wc  i.J.  li>-  !■  the  idult 
Apodalheaeaicheeand  the  hyoid  fun  Inio  three  tnn*vvnr,cuEved 
or  aiHiilaf  bone*  dee  Sjt  13).  the  tvo  poeCeriof  dbcODHctcd  Irocn 
th*  hpold.  la  tb*  Ecudata,  ai  ihawa  by  E.  Ciupp  (»)  lul  bf 
W.  G.  Rktewood  «0),  the  ^  ■    '     .---.-.. 
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Html,  in  whicb  both  pncanecU  lod  ttmcsid  newly  ibot  M  iht 
BHdidn  line,  and  are  only  nnrrQwIy  svpinted  by  tbe  mon  or  Im 
fflted  cfKoncoidft.  The  lanncT  type  '9  ettrnplified  by  Che  tisdl 
■nd  the  lower  Ecandau.  wbiln  Ibe  Uiui  is  climevriitlc  of  tb* 

■n  their  lower  i^tivn.    A  iznilige  la  itia  nedlaa  lia*  ii  fnot  of 


Lm.  la  wWch  ihe       

elanEnii3,l,3,iinih(Sti!EOCcp1ialIaandCaiuUca,  1,3,3,  Jinlfie 
udata.  IntheToot  thedicitiutiullynuaiberKve.andilLepuiaagGa 
I.  1.  ],  J.  1  !n  The  Caudita,  ).  a,  t.  a,  i  In  dte  Suiaacihalia  and 


iEcaudata,  in 
cadiaaSaa 

w  ereally  lennbtned 
B  Ecaudata  alao,  the 


ludao.  Tbm  an  occuioiajly  inlenaiaiy  "— '«-*ti™*  between 
o  diital  phalaniKi  (U).  Tlten  an  uuully  nine  taiul  dementi 
Caudata :  this  Diunbn  Ii  tcdiRxd  in  tlie  Ecaudata,  in  wbicb 
'  —  of  the  pcoilmal  row  (wmnlnM  coaleiced)  an 


Ji  form  dlui  hu  been  regarded  aa 


Apoda,  they  are  cMiceali 
«<iiiKt  St^Dcrphalb.  0 


other  hand. 


^noid  lahn,  andlJkewuedi^pmedLnlraiu- 
verw  oblLque  linet  converginp  lorvBrdi  on 
the  raWdlc  line  of  (h«  belly.     SometimM 

^trachian  amudUlo"'d!i™^r»Il'^  E. 
D.Cope.  ArewrT<«>h>vetheiUnoFlhe 
back  nudded  w^h  ptellite  bony  depcMJIa 
PkyttoHeimia.  ffoimraw),  whilat  two  genera 

{Ctraurpkr,!) 

nthjciplaina).  

ppean  to  ha«     S_  ihyrohyiSu 

„ —  , ^„  „.«-...  ,,uf  tome  bving 

batrachinni  (Owjrlodariyliu,  Xtvrpui,  Hymnrdiinn)  haw  the  |[p« 
of  loine  or  all  oftbe  dfgfli  protected  by  ■  daw-like  homy  aheaih. 

TU.  i-. r  ..M_.  ..J  ^H^  batiaeWana  Eg  mnarklble 

evlar  glanda,  of  which  theie  may 
iai  ■etiction,  whkhii  alwiyi  oioie 


or   BnWlDH 
None  of  the 

lie'inleg 


lera?:    c 
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e  dnary  ilnBSiM  i 

«H,  Bfi.  Br:  Blu-i"  of  tl»  EfWuto  (« 

^hWudiei.     Mroeiiu,  JM^t^MlMm. 
a.    OoHi*  *a*r«iM.tll.w)«jlD*M. 

TV    Tnclm.  of  which  (tadi,  for  iuti 

he.  Inloior      wn*  edrnwlom. 

cave  Then  u  piat  TUiMr  u  tba 

r,     Ventricle.  ot  the  teak  on  the  nlita.    Thn  may  cccitr 

Ah,  AuridB.  riaulBHouily  so  the  vDmen,  the  palail— fc 

rior  cavao.       '<<«'*•'>•«■]•  <«  tbt  nam*.  mlitiiK*  and 

T^  TniBcin        vpuupbeMid  IB  iwojr  al»— ttiidi  (Pldjb*- 

terloiuL  SlBoUtut  and  PwiwinaAiim),  «i  the  «icun> 

4>    Lert     aorticP»M<>i<l>*»lt«n>pltt<uM(M>Mi>(MMs), 

uch.  on  the  tDnen  and  paiaapbcnwl  ITriprim, 

P^. Right   nutnun. 'In^toAu),  vhllK  in  Uh  nuioriiy  d  other 

uraiUiy.Thabatndiiaia  they  an  confined  to  the  vomers 

pe  rl»  rdi  DB  and  p^tinee  or  to  the  VDmen  alone  (37). 

(If^tiyduded)     Ai  regard*  the  aHmeiaaiy  ergana.  it  will 

tatui*  a*  larnAcetoftate,  in  thievery  brief  ihRch.  that 

utlubiiun>-*i>  balnchbni  being  tamivoniUi  in  ihdr 

.;».     .J     tiig  perfect  coMiiloD,  the  inteetine  b  nmr  wv 

MMf  and  Iti  coBwhitiBiia  are  lew 

But  the  latvne  ol  the  Ecalidata 


SSK 


ud  coiled  up  lik*  the  tphtt  ol  a  nieh.  The  nllet  b  ihat,  encpe 
te  the  Apoda.  Tie  toKue  la  mdhnenlary  in  the  pennnibmchlaie 
Cnudata.  veil  dev^oped,  and  oTten  pnKnnle.  in  Ilie  SalamambHat 
•nd  Doa  c(  >h*  Ewmhta.  t«ta%  nbaeoi  ia  ih*  Atfaaia. 


impor^int  addili 

lift),  dnlina  with  the  aanpus  (pa 

forward,  in  tl>e  Euhir  or  pectoral 
batmchiiiia  wliicC  have  a "■ 

TURaf    ■ 


3r  pectoral   retun,  even  m  tuoie  tuliil 
a  aerpeDtilofD  body,  whJlK  ia  the  Apoik 


^Seyge 


illyihoriBnot  bowBis  callular  in  the  aak«MiidridB,aiidattaiB  their 
^gheit  djvekyment  in  the  Ecaudaia,  tucdaHy  is  Hdi  Eonna  aa 


Ecaudaia,  tucdaHy  is 
llthoiirii  the  Iiian  an  i 


the  burrewina:  /'•Motet.  Ahhoy^Hw  fuan  an  preaen  in  Bwh 
lonu  u  pmcrvo  the  oUa  thnmghoM  lile,  S  ia  liigMr  renwkahle 
that  quite  a  aumber  ol  abnochiau  MluBuden,  beloBEins  mouty 
M  the  ubbnUUea  ficMMolMut  ud  nwbibiiliMi^  an  devoid 
of  lunge  and  bnatheentir^  by  the  ildn  and  by  the  hucco-phacyiteal 
aiuoDHneobnne(»].  Sbne (d tbe SafaaweMw ibo^ithc Hater- 
■B^ta  conditioaa  which  have  led  10  the  mptmoaion  ol  the  tmchea 
■ad  hiBga.  Id  the  Apoda,  aa  in  auay  aetpentilonn  reptHea,  one  of 
the  lun(i,  dther  the  right  or  tha  left,  ienucfa  kea  developed  than  the 

nOal  Orjov J— The  CFniul  gUnd*.  ovsriea  and  tenea,  are 
I  the  donal  waH  ot  the  body^caviiy.  in  tlu  inunediate 
the  Kdneya.  with  which  the  male  glaoda  are  intimately 
The  oviducta  aR  long,  uualty  more  or  le»  convoluted 
h  open  poeteriorly  into  the  chjaca,  while  their  ancetisr 
■UUBled  Car  fonnid.  laaKIiiaca  doK  to  the  root  ol  the 
gelatfauaB  lubeuiK*  which  in 


ch  baa  Iti own  canal,  or _, ^ ___, , , 

i  oviducta,  or  Molieiian  ducta,  moat  developed  ia  Baft, 
fl  if  alio  mnarhable  aa  poeeeeiing  a  proUematic  eegaji. 
■aa,  ■BtHBIcd  betwWB  tba  leatli  and  the  adipoae  or 
that  eunmnnt  it,  Tfaia  ha*  Ucn  nsarded  tw  aooe 
at  a  ndimcntarT  ^wy.  Female  aalamandiwU  are 
r.-.^v*-  ^Mtttne^itaaiitim i^auHS-  Copulatoryor^naareabaeDt. 
euepc  in  the  Apoda,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  doaci 
and  acta  ae  a  penie.    The  urinary  bladder  it  alwaya 

E  not  o^ ,..^. 

workert  (40).   Thiaiadue  tothe 

(act  that  oiharwiie  doiely  MM 
■ly  in  thit  R^ecr  ""-  '--■ — 
ipmeacrf  Rama 


be  cloaca  can  be  evened 


willuat  iotenial  i 
dalioni  l()  (spul 
aquatic  aewta,  th 
of  the  Caudata,  i 
la  the  tniicel 
dnriag  the  hrcedi 

amupd  the  l^^iei,  oca 
buodlet  oil  a  sdailnoiu  i 

liy  the  doecal  gland,  taa  unuvcinciii-  hkjui^it 
fecuiidaliaa  of  tba  lemale  without  copubtipn,  the  : 
the  apbipatDioa  by  aqaeeBnc  them  out  ti  the 
between  the  cloacal  Gp*.  Other  newta.  and  man; 
whether  terreatrial  or  aquatic,  pair,  the  male  embracin 
ahcnit  the  Ion  Unbe  or  In  the  pelvic  tcgioD.  and  the  rr 
fonna  are  Invariably  dew^d  oi  ornamental  tecohda^y 

u...  :_  ,p[^  ^  ,|,i,  „npte(atlo«  the  la 

'  ~  "   ihore  ia  reaorted  ' 

iptfrnatophore . 


■  in  lenffih. 

ha  divided  Into  four 

DO!  (a)  aDiplexalion 


npanicdby  lively  evalutioiu 
deposit  their  apsmatoeoa  in 
— .__L —  -Tobably  iccrTtKl 


«  by  own 


,    Thc-i 


abHrbcd  dinct 


ly  develop  entinlyi 


_  ol  feeun 
ingle  known 


._  tbe  oviducta,  irtieTV  they  a 
aalamanden  benig  viviparoue. 

In  all  the  tailleie  batnclilani  (wiUi  tbeeamption  of 
W^pannti  toad  J.the  male  cHnp  to  the  Ceraale  round  thrwJt^,  .11  «uE 
arni.)^!!.  or  round  the  want,  and  awalta.  often  for  hour*  or  daym, 
the  depoalion  of  the  ova,  wUeh  an  ImmadiaMly  Icciindaud  by 

The  fourth  category  ii  lepreeentad  by  the  Apoda  or  CaedUam 
I  which,  ai  we  have  etated  above,  the  male  b  pnnided  with  an 
ttfomkmat  erean.    Soma  ol  theae  battachiana  are  viviparoue. 

la  Iboae  iliacicain  which  the  embnee  b  ei  lon{ duration  the  limhe 
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her  falnd  liinbi.  'ine  tfgi  are . 
low  Egndati-  In  many  of 
Ciudati  and  Apoda,  tba  an*  a 
twisEd  roond  aqoatic  pbou  ( 
other  EcBudata  tber  fan  lai| 
aurfacB  c4  tba  waLv  or  link  Co  \ 


URKIB  parturLtwi  it  klun 
SfltrpallBaa),  and  lbs  Apodi 
«iirjjrntimiidB);_  alio  in  a  llct 

DmiltpmmU  md  Uilamtrfl 
tncbiam,  ibcliidUif  moic  of  a 
and  do  rood-yolk  b  In  Imofi 
appendago  of  ttaa  vmbryo.    B 

tbecflgli  Ibt^  and  a  coosidn] 
I[n»  ai  a  Tolk-aac.  Attbouih  I 
&  b  lOT  Jnwilar  in  Uk*  Cy] 
apUMcaio  tEs  ncrdilutK  «ii 
'  Witb  di«  ticepttciii  of  a  00 
devdaonMai  ukn  place  within 
batraaiam  Bniar'  rnelxniDr) 

■  IE  cHCiiIialiy  diffeml  fiom  11 
fitaiJ  5<<^a«plulia,  undervciU 

frog  oc  toad  into  wblth  h  nil 
la  dH  Caudata,  atemal  |illa  < 
cloae  of  tbc  nKtamorpbcMa,  i 
they  cilit  oiihi  during  iIb  <uDi 
by  intamal  fillb 
[  Main  caaa  an  kwnra  In  wl 
worid  ui  the  ^trttet  condiiiML 
Atpa  IStlamanira  oln).  tbe  cai 
caecHiaa  TyfUauda.  »nd  >  m 
dcnu,  HfiJti,  Bome  NeUlHt 
<«m^«tc  UUionaplikal  indei 
able  irnUocea  of  parenta]  cue 
in  the  iatcreninE  iRlclea  b« 
Bnndta  and  W.^diwiicben  | 
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I,  bnl  tccortUug  to  Philudi  {Dt 


BtrodsU  UaUpnlalt,  43)  the  wotlL  el  Flgm  of  Hdicuounu, 

lli«  brolhei  (01  kid)  d(  Artemiili,  qncen  d(  Cirim  ud  aD/  of 
Xoies-  Some  modeni  sdiobiTs,  however,  A»^  it  to  to  adu^- 
mDD]  poet  of  Ilie  time  of  Aleoiider  tbe  GmL ' 

Edldonby  A.  Ludvich  (1896}. 

n  miHUiy  term,  pntwbly  derived 
.  [Jce  in  tbe  btok),  meaning  a  tftdil 
allDvuia  made  to  officen,  (oldien,  01  other  public  aervuu  in 
the  field. 

BATTAaUA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  tn  the  province  of 
Padua,  iim.S,S.W.  by  nil  from  Padua.  Pop.  (i^ij  4456. 
It  lia  at  the  edge  of  the  volanic  Eugaoean  Hillg,  and  is  noted 
.[or  iu  warm  uliue  springs  and  aitunl  vapour  grotto.  A  fine 
palace  vas  erected  in  the  Palbdian  itylc  in  the  17th  cmtury  by 
Marchae   Benedetto   Setvatjco-Estenic,   then   oimcr  ol   Ibe 

BATTAKHn,  Afaion  "  Arab*  "  of  Semitic  stock.  Th^ 
occupy  tbe  banka  oi  tbe  Blue  Nile  neat  Khartum,  and  it  na 
against  them  that  GenenI  Cordon  [ought  moat  of  his  battlei 
nrar  tbe  town.  Tbeii  sheiUi,  EI  Obdd,  routed  Gordon's  troaiH 
on  the  4th  it  Septembet  iSS^,  a  defeat  *hicb  led  to  Ibe  close 
Investment  bt.EWlum.  la  the  iSth  century  Jatnei  Bruce 
described  theni  as  "  a  thieving,  pilfering  lot." 

BATTAUOKi  a  unit  o(  miljury  organiiation  tonsutiiig  of  lour 
or  more  companies  o[  infantry.  T^  tern  is  used  in  sesriy  every 
army,  and  is  derived  through  Fr.  from  It.  bailatlitnt,  Med.  La:L 
ttUaliadaBiLnix).  "Batlalianr'iniheifitband  ijthcenturie* 
implied  a  unit  of  Infantry  fotming  port  of  Che  line  of  battle 
but  at  first  meant  an  unusually  large  baU^ia  or  a  sin^e  large 
body  of  men'formed  of  sevoaJ  baUaiiai.  In  the  British  regular 
service  the  infsntiy  battalion  Is  commanded  by  a  licuL^coloncl, 


about 


0  bayoo. 


d  more  rarely  ornlry  are  also 


kinds  o[  atliEeiy,  s 
organized  in  b«1ta]Ions  in  some  countries. 

BAnAHBAHG,  or  Battahboho  QocaUy  -PlinUabontI,  tbe 
diiel  town  of  tbe  nonh-weitein  division  ol  Cambodia,  formerly 
capital  of  Monton  Kmer,  >.«.'  "  The  Cambodian  Division,"  oneef 
the  eaalem  provinces  o[  Siam,  now  induded  in  tbe  French 
proiecloiate  of  Cambodia.  It  is  siliiaied  in  ioj°  6'  E.,  13°  6'  N, 
in  (he  mid&t  of  a  fertile  plain  and  on  the  river  Sang  Re,  which 
Hovs  eastwards  and  falls  into  the  Tonle  or  TalE  Sap,  the  great 
lake  of  Cambodia.  The  town  is  a  collccdon  of  lumboo  bouses  of 
no  Importance,  but  there  is  a  walled  enceinte  of  some  iustorical 
interest.  Trade  Is  small  and  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  sctden, 
chiefly  overland  with  Bangkok,  but  to  a  small  ejtent  also  by 
inter  vilh  Saigon.  TIh  population  is  about  jooe,  tvo-thirds 
Caihbodilii]  and  tbe  tcmalnder  CUnese  and  SiameM.  The 
language  is  Cambodian. 

BattsDibaDg  nas  taken  by  the  Siamese  when  they  ovemu 
ihc  kingdom  of  Cambodia  towards  the  end  of  the  rflth  century, 
and  was  recognised  by  the  French  as  bekingiiig  tn  Siam  what 
the  Itontier  of  Cambodia  was  adjusled  hy  lnaty  In  iS6;-iajs, 
In  another  treaty  In  i£g^,  Siam  bound  hctielf  Eo  mpinffin  no 
armed  forces  there  other  than  polke,  but  this  arrangement  was 
annulled  by  tbe  treaty  of  1004,  by  which  Batlamtang  was 
de^itdy  admitted  to  lie  within  the  French  sphere  0/  influence. 
Under  a  further  treaty  in  March  IQ07  (see  Sum),  the  district  ol 
Battambang  was  finally  ceded  to  the  French. 

BATTAHKt,  or  Bhuani,  a  small  tribe  od  the  Waiiri  border  rJ 
the  North-West  Frontier  Proviiice  of  India.  The  Battannia 
hold  the  hnis  on  the  bordcn  of  Tank  and  Boanu  m  the  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  district,  from  the  Gabar  mountain  on  the  north  to 
the  Comal. valley  on  the  south.  Tbey  are  only  jooo  fsbtlBg 
men  strong,  and  are  generally  reffuded  as  the  jackals  ol  the 
Wazlris,  Their  duel  importance  arises  from  the  [act  that  no 
raids  can  be'airried  into  Britisfa  dislricls  by  the  Mahsud  Wazlris 
without  posjing  through  Baitanni  territory.  A  small  British 
eipeditiou  against  the  Battauiis  was  led  hy  Lt.-CoL  Ryad 
in  i83a.  Under  rhe  esdtement  caused  by  the  preaching  of  a 
fanatical  mullah  the  Mahsud  Waiiris  hid  aluckcd  the  town  ol 
GomaL  _  Tbe  Battaaois  failed  to 
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movements,  tnd  gave  tliem  a  pafsage 'through  their  lands^  The 
British  troops  accordingly  stormed  tlie  Him's  Tangi  defile  in  face 
of  opposition,  and  burned  the  village  of  Jandola. 

BATTA8  (Dutch  BaUaks),  the  inhabiunts  of  the  formerly 
independent  Batta  country,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Sumatra, 
sov  for  the  most  part  subjugated  to  the  Dutch  government. 
The  still  independent  area  extends  from  g^-^^  35^  £.,  and 
2*-3*  as'  S.  North-east  of  Toba  Lake  dwell  the  Timor  Battas, 
and  west  of  it  the  Pakpak,  but  on  its  north  (in  the  mountains 
which  border  on  the  east  coast  residency)  the  Kara  Battas  form 
a  special  group,  which,  by  its  dialects  and  ethnological  character, 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Ga  jus  and  Alias  occupying  the  interior 
of  Achin.  The  origin  of  the  Battas  is  doubtfuL  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  settled  in  Sumatra  before  the  Hindu  period. 
Their  language  'contains  words  of  Sanskrit  origin  and  others 
referable  to  Javanese,  Malay  and  Tagal  influence.  Their  domain 
has  been  doubtless  much  curtailed,  and  their  absoiption  into  the 
Achin  and  Malay  population  seems  to  have  been  long  going  on. 
The  Battas  are  undoubtedly  of  Malayan  stock,  and  by  most 
authorities  are  affiliated  to  that  Indonesian  pre-Malayan  race 
which  peopled  the  Indian  Archipelago,  expelling  the  aboriginal 
negritos,  and  in  turn  themselves  submitting  to  the  civilized 
Malays.  In  many  points  the  Battas  are  phy$i^y  quite  different 
from  the  Malay' type.  The  average  hdght  of  Uie  inen  is  $  ft: 
4  in. ;  of  the  women  4  ft.  8  in.  In  general  build  they  are  rather 
thickset,  with  broad  shoidders  and  fair^  muscular  Umbs.  The 
colour  of  the  skin  ranges  from  dark  brown  to  a  yellowish  tint, 
the  darkness  apparently  quite  independent  of  climatic  influences 
or  distinction  of  race.  The  skuU  is  rather  oval  than  round.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  Malay  type  are  the  large,  black,  long> 
shaped  e3rcs,  beneath  heavy,  black  or  dark  brown  eyebrows.  The 
cheek-bones  are  somewhat  prominent,  but  less  so  than  among  the 
Malays.  The  Battas  are  dirty  in  their  dress  and  dwellings  and 
eat  any  kind  of  food,  though  they  live  diiefly  t>n  rice.  They  are 
remarkable  as  a  people  who  in  many  ways  are  cultured  and 
possess  a  written  language  of  their  own,  and  yet  are  cannibals. 
The  more  dvlhzed  of  them  around  Lake  Toba  are  good  t^- 
culturists  and  stock-bredders,  and  understand  iron-smdting. 
They  weave  and  dye  cotton,  make  jewellery  and  krisses  which  are 
often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  bake  pottery,  and  build  pic- 
turesque chalet-like  houses  of  two  storeys.  They  have  an  organ- 
ized, government,  hereditary  chieCs,  popular  assemblies,  and  a 
written  dvil  and  penal  code.  There  Is  even  an  antiquated  postal 
lystem,  the  letter-boxes  being  the  hollow  tree  trunks  at  cross- 
toads.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  comparative  culture  the  Battas  have 
long  been  notorious  for  the  most  revolting  forms  of  cannibalism. 
(See  Memoirs  of  Ike  Ufe,  ^c,  of  Sir  T,  S.  Raffles,  1830.) 

The  Battas  are  the  only  lettered  pco^e  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago who  are  not  Mahommedans.  Their  relii^on  is  mainly 
confined  to*a  belief  in  evil  spirits;  but  they  recognize  three 
gods,  a  Creator,  a  Preserver  and  a  Destroyer,  a  trinity  suggestive 
of  Hindu  influence. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  Dr  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk*s  essay.  Over 
sckrift  en  uitspraak  der  Tohaseke  tool  (1855),  our  knowledge  of  the 
Batta  language  was  confined  to  lists  of  words  more  or  less  com- 
plete, ch!^  to  be  found  in  W.  Marsden's  MisaUaneous  Works, 
in  F.  W.  Jnnghuhn's  Battaicnder,  and  in  the  Tifdsckrift  van  het 
Batamaasch  Cenootschap,  voL  iii.  (1855).  By  his  exhaustive 
Works  (Bctaksch  Leesboek,  in  4  vols.,  1861-1863;  Bata^ch- 
nederduUsch  Woordenboek,  1861;  Tobascke  Spfoakkunst,  1864- 
1867)  van  der  T^iuk  made  the  Batta  language  the  most  accessible 
of  the  various  tongues  spoken  in  Sumatra.  According  to  him. 
It  is  nearest  akin  to  the  old  Javanese  and  Tagal,  but  A.  Schrdber 
{Die  Battas  in  ikrem  Verhiltnis  iti  den  Malaien  von  Sumatra, 
1874)  endeavoured  to  prove  its  closer  affinity  with  the  Malay 
proper.  Like  most  languages  spoken  by  less  dvilized  tribes, 
Batta  is  poor  in  general  terms,  but  abounds  in  terms  for  q)edal 
objects.  The  number  of  dialects  Is  three,  viz.  the  Toba,  the 
MandaiUng  and  tht  Dairi  dialects;  the  first  and  second  have 
again  two  subdivisions  each.  The  Battas  further  possess  six 
pecuHar  or  recondite  modes  of  speech,  such  as  the  hata  andung, 
or  languafej>f  the  wdtes,  and  the  hata  poda  or  the  soothsayer's 


huigaage.  A  fate  •ciqwintiiics  with  reading  and  writing  Is  vety 
general  among  them.  Thdr  alphabet  is  said,  with  the  Rejang 
and  Lampong  alphabets,  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  language 
Is  written  on  bark  or  bamboo  staves  from  bottom  to  top,  the 
lines  being  arranged  from  left  to  right.  The  literature  consists 
chiefly  in  books  on  witchcraft,  in  stories,  riddles;  incantations, 
&c.  and  b  moMly  in  prose,  occasionally  varied  by  verse.' 

See  also  "  Rdsen  nach'dem  Toba  See,"  Petermanns  MitUil.  (1883) : 
Modigfiani,  fh>  i  Bataccki  indipendeiUi  (Rome,  1893) ;  Neumann, 
"  Het  Pane-  en  BilastroomKebied,"  Tydsckr,  Aardr.  Gen.,  1885-1887; 
Van  Diik  in  the  same  penodical  (lteo-1895) ;  Wing  Easton  in  the 
Jaarboek  voor  kei  AfVit«esen,  1894. ;  Niemann  in  the  Bncydopaeiia 
van  ffederlandsch-Indie,  under  the  heading  Batakst  with  v«y  detailed 
bibHoeraphy;  Baron  J.  v.  Brenner,  Besuch  bei  den  jCannibaUn 
Sumakar  (Wurzburg,  1893) ;  H.  Brettenstdn,  21  Jakte  in  Indien, 
Java,  Sumatra  (Leipzig,  1899-1900):  G.  P.  Rouffaer,  Die  Batik- 
Kuust  in  niederidnd'ck-Indien  und  ikre  GesekickU  (Haarlem,  1899). 

BATTBU  or  Battels  (of  uncertain  origin,  possibly  connected 
with  "  battle,"  a  northeni  English  word  meaning  to  feed,  or 
"  batten  "),  a  word  used  at  Oxford  Univeraity  for  the  food 
ordered  by  members  of  the  college  as  distinct  from  the  i&ual 
"  commons  ";  and  hence  college  accoimts  for  board  and  provi- 
sions supplied  from  kitchen  and  buttery,  and,  generally,  the 
whole  of  a  man's  boUege  accounts.  **  Battder,"  now  a  rnidei^ 
in  aooOege,  was  oiiginally  a  rank  of  students  between'commone'hs 
and  servitors  who,  as  th^  name  implies,  were  not  su|^lied  with 
"conuDons^"  but  only  such  provisions  as  they  ordered  for 
themsdves. 

BATnOf,  OR  WmiAK  {jlormi  1626-1667),  British  sailor, 
son  of  Andrew  Batten,  master  in  the  royal  navy,  first  appears  as 
taking  out  letters  of  marqxie  in  X626,  and  in  1638  he  obtained  the 
post'  olF  vaacvtyvt  to  the  navy,  probably  by  puxduue.  In  Mardi 
1643  he  was  appointed  seoond4n-€ommand  under  the  eari  of 
Warwick,  the  parliamentaiy  admiral  who  took  the  fleet  out  of 
the  king's  hands.  It  was  Vice-Admiral  Batten's  squadron  which 
bombarded  Scarborough  when  Henrietta  Maria  landed  there. 
He  was  accused  (it  i^jpears  unjustly)  by  the  Royalists  of  directing 
his  fire  particularly  on  the  house  occi^>ied  by  the  queen,  and  up 
to  the  end  of  the  First  Civil  War  show^  himself  a  steady  partisan 
of  the  parliament  To  the  end  of  the  First  Qvil  War,  Batten 
continued  to  patrol  the  English  seas,  and  his  action  in  1647  in 
bringing  into  Portsmouth  a  number  of  Swedish  ships  of  war  and 
merchantmen,  which  had  rdused  the  customary  salute  to  the 
flag,  was  approved  by  pailiament.  When  the  Second  Civil  War 
b^an  he  was  distrust  by  the  Independents  and  removed  from 
his  command,  though  he  confessed  his  continued  willinitness  to 
serve  the  state.  When  part  of  the  fleet  revolted  against  the 
parliament,  and  joined  the  prince  of  Wales  in  HoUand,  May 
1648,  Batten  went  with  them.  He  was  knighted  by  the  prince, 
but  being  suspected  by  the  Royalists,  was  put  ashore  nratinously 
in  Holland  and  returned  to  England.  He  lived  in  retirement 
during  the  Commonwealth  period.  At  the  Restoration  Sir 
William  Batten  became  once  more  surveyor  of  the  navy.  In  this 
office  he  was  in  constant  Intercourse  with  Pepys,  whose  diary 
frequently  mentions  him;  but  the  insinuations  of  Pepys  against 
him  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Batten  in  making  a  profit  from  his  office  fell  bekiw  the 
standards  of  the  time.  '  In  1661  he  became  M.P.  for  Rochester, 
and  in  1663  he  was  made  master  of  the  Trinity  House.    He  died 

in  1667. 

There  is  no  separate  }aie  of  Batten,  but  many  notices  of  him  will 
be  found  In  Peon's  Life  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  and  in  Pepys'  Diary. 

BATTBN.  (i)  A  term  (a  form  of  "  baton  ")  used  in  joinery 
(q.v.)  for  aboard  not  more  than4  to  7  In.  broad  or3  In.  thick,  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  for  strengthening  or  holding  together 
Uths  and  other  wood-work;  and  spedally,  on  board  ship,  a  strip 
of  wood  nailed  to  a  mast  to  prevent  rubbing,  or  fixing  down  a 
tarfsauUn  over  a  hatchway,  in  rough  weather,  to  keep  out  water. 
(2)  A  verb  (the  root  is  found  in  words  of  several  Teutonic  languages 
meaning  profit  or  improvement,  and  also  in  the  English  '^better" 

*  Mr  C.  A.  van  Ophuljten  has  published  On  BHd.  tot  TMud-,  TaO^ 
en  Votken-Kuude,  1886)  an  btcresting  cdtcction  of  Battak  poel^. 
He  describes  a  curious  leaf  Innguage  used  by  Battak  lovers,  m  which 
the  name  of  some  leaf  or  filant  m  substituted  for  the  word  with 
whidi  it  has  greatest  phonetic  similarity. 
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and  "WM'O  iiteMiM  to  impiwve  In  eoMiilk%  espdcUBy  iit  the 
caae  oC  animab  by  feeding;  so,  to  feed  gluitonoutly;  the  word  is 
used  figuratively  of  pioepering  at  the  caipeose  of  another. 

BATTBNBBRQ,  th^  name  of  a  family  of  Gennan  counts  which 
died  out  about  13x4,  wliose  seat  was  the  castle  of  Kellcrbmg,  near 
Battenbeif,  asmsUplacexiow  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau.  The  title  waa  revifved  in  1851,  wK£n  Alexander  (1823- 
1888),  a  younger  son  of  Louis  U.,  grand<diike  of  Hesse,  contracted 
a  morganatic  marriage  with  a  Polishlady,  Countess  Julia  Theresa 
von  Haucke  (i82S-i89S)»  ^ho  was  Uien  created  countess  of 
Battenbeig.  Raised  to  therankofaprincessiniSsSfthecountesa 
and  lier  children  were  allowed  to  style  themselves  princes  and 
princessea  of  Battcnberg,  with  the  addition  of  DturcUancht  or 
Swene  Hi^mess.  Theddestsonof  this  union,  Louis  Alexander 
(b.  1854),  married  in  1884  Victoria,  daughter  of  Louis  IV.,  grand- 
dokeof  Hesse,  and  became  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  The 
second  son,  Alexander  Joseph  (q.v.)^,  was  prince  of  Bulgaria  from 
.2879  to  1886.  The  thkd  son,  Henxy  Maurice,  was  bom  in  1858, 
and  nmried  on  the  d3cd  of  July  1885  Beatrice,  youngest 
dau^ter  of  Victoria,  queoi  of  England.  He  died  at  sea  on  the 
soth  of  January  x8g6  when  returning  from  active  service  with  the 
British  troops  during  the  Ashanti  War,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
.daughter,  Victoria  Bagteie,  who  was  married  in  1906  to  Alpbonao 
XUL,  kiiDg  of  Spain.  The  iourth  son.  Frauds  Joseph,  bom  in 
x86i,  married  in  1897  Anna,  daughter  of  Nicholas  I.,  prince  of 
■Montettegro,  and  is  the  author  of  DU  folknnrtsckafUkke 
BMmUkdimg  Bulgflfims  ton^  i^/p  bis  wur  Gegfnwari  (Leipzig, 
2891).  The  only  daughter  of  the  princess  of  Battenberg,  Marie 
Caroline,  bom  in  t85a,  was  married  in  1871  to  Gustavus  Ernest, 
priaoe  and  count  of  Erbacb-Schfinbeig. 

BATTIB*  an  architectural  term  of  u^iknpwn  origin,  used  of 
the  hu3e  of  a  waH  whidi  is  slightly  iadined  to  the  perpendicular. 
It  is  most  commonly  employed  in  retaining  walls,  the  lower 
ooorsea  of  which  are.laid  at  right  angles  to  the  batter,  so  as  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  earth  inside*  For  aesthetic  reasons  it  is 
often  adopted  in  the  lowest  or  basement  porticos  of  a  great 
building.  Fkom  a  historical  pdnt  of  view  it  is  the  most  ancient 
system  employed,  as  thcou^^ut  Egypt  aiid  Chaldaea  all  the 
temples  built  in  unbumt  bridi  were  pecforoe  obliged  to  be  thicker 
at  the  bottom,  and  thiagave  rise  to  the  batter  or  raking  side  which 
was  afterwardB  in  Egypt  copied  inatone.  For  defensive  pnxposes 
the  walls  of  the  lower  portions  of  a  fortress  weie  built  with  a  batter 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  tower  of  David  and  seme  of  the  walls  built  by 
Herod  at  Jerasalem.  The  Crusaders  also  largely  adopted  the 
priadple,  wlndi  was  followed  in  some  of  the  castles  of  this  middle 
ages  throughoirt  Europe. 

BATTIRINQ  BAM  (Lat  ortsr,  ram),  a  military  engine  used 
before  the  invention  of  cannon,  for  beating  down  the  walls  of 
besieged  fortitesses.  It  consisted  of  a  long  heavy  beam  of  timber, 
armed  at  the  estrcndty  with  iron  fashioned  aAnething  like  the 
head  el  a  rant  In  its  simplest  fomi  the  beam  was  carried  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiefca,  who  Sssaited  the  walls  with  it  by  main  force. 
The  improved  ram  was  composed  of  a  longer  beam,  insom6  cases 
extending  to  iso  ft.,  shod  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  suspended, 
either  by  the  nuddle  or  from  two  points,  from  another  beun.laid 
across  two  posts.  This  is  the  kind  described  by  Josephus  as 
havingbeenusedatthesiegeof  JeniBalcm(3V.iiL7. 19).  The 
ram  was  shielded  from  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  by  a  penthouse 
(vinea)  or  other  overhead  protection.  It  was  often  mounted  on 
wheels,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  operations.  A  hundred 
soldiers  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  even  a  greater  number,  werv 
employed  to  work  it,  and  the  parties  were  relieved  in  constant 
succession.  No  wall  could  resist  the  continued  apT^cation  of  the 
ram,  and  the  greatest  efforts  were  always  made  to  destioy  it  by 
various  means,  such  as  dropping  heavy  st<H»es  on  the  head  of  tlM 
ram  and  on  the  roof  of  the  penthouse;  another  method  being  to 
seize  the  ram  head  with  grapnels  and  then  haul  it  up  to  a  vertical 
position  by  suitable  windlasses  dn  the  wall  of  the  fortress. 
Sometimes  the  besieged  ran  countermines  under  the  ram  pent- 
house; this  if  successful  would  cause  the  whole  engine  to  fall  into 
the  excavation.  In  medieval  warfare  the  low  penthouse,  called 
caif  was  generally  employod  with  some  fotm  of  ram. 


BATnBOA,  a  io«tli^wnttiB  nwtnpdHtan  Sonngh  of 
London,  England,  botmdcd  N.  by  the  Thames,  N.E.  by  Lambeth,, 
and  SJB.,  S.,  and  W.  by  Wandsworth.  Pop.  (1961)  1^,907. 
The  piinc^al  thocoughfans  are  Wandsworth  Road  and  Battersea. 
Park  and  York  Roads  from  east  to  west,  connected  north  and 
south  with  the  Victoria  or  Chelsea,  Albert  and  Batteesea  bridges 
over  the  Thames.  The  two  first  of  these  three  are  handsooM 
suspensiMi  bridges;  the  third,  an  iron  .atnicture,  replaced  a 
wooden  bridge  of  many  arches  whicfa  was  cbsed  in  x88x,  after . 
standing  a  little  over  a  centuzy.  Battersea  is  a  district  mainly 
consisting  of  arUsans'  houses,  and  there  axe  several  large  factories 
by  the  river.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mazy,  Church  Road  (1776), 
preserves  from  an  earlier  building  stained  glass  and  monuments, 
including  one  tjo  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (d.  X75X), 
and  his  second  wife,  whohad  a  mansinn  close  by.  Of  this  a  portion 
remains  on  the  riverside,  contaimng  a  room  associated  with  Pope, 
who  is  said  to  have  worked  here  upon  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 
Wandsworth  Common  and  Clapham  Common  (aao  acres)  lie 
partly  within  the  borough,  but  the  principal  public  recreation 
ground  is  Battersea  Park,  bordering  the  Thames  between  Albert 
and  Victoria  Bridges,  beautifully  laid  out,  containing  a  lake  and 
subtropical  garden,  and  having  an  area  of  neariy  200  acres^  It 
was  constracted  with  difficulty  by  embanking  the  river  and 
raising  the  level  of  the  formerly  marshy  ground,  and  waa  opened 
in  X858.  Am(mg  institutions  are  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  the 
Ro3ral  Masonic  Institution  for  girls,  founded  in  X788,  and  Church 
of  England  and  Wesleyan  Training  CoHeges.  Battersea  is  in  the 
parliamentary  borou^^  of  Battersea  and  Cbpham,  including  the 
whole  of  the  Battersea  division  and  part  of  the  Qai^iam  division. 
The  borouj^  ooundi  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  sidersKn  and  54 
councUlors.    Area,  ax6o'3  acres. 

An  eady  form  oi  the  name  is  Pakiaty  or  Peter's  Island;  the 
manor  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  and  until  the  sup- 
pression of  the  iiMNiasteries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St  Peter, 
Westminster.  It  next  passed  to  the  crown,  and  subsequently  to 
the  family  of  St  John  and  to  the  earls  Spencer.  York  Road 
recalls  the  existence  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
ocfasionslly  occupied  by  them  between  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. . 
andMaxy.  Battersea  Fields,  bordering  the  river,  were  focmeriy  • 
a  favourite  resort,  so  that  the  pack  also  perpetuates  a  memory. 
The  art  of  enamelling  was  introduced,  c.  1 7  50,  at  works  in  Batter- 
sea, examples  from  whidi  are  highly  valued. 

BATTBET  (Fr.  botkrie,  from  hcUn,  to  beat),  the  action  of 
beating,  especially  in  law  the  unlawful  woundtng  of  another  (see 
AflsauLx).  The  tenn  is  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  batter* 
ing,  hence  its  use  ^  milita^  <»ganiaation  for  the  unit  of  mobile 
artillery  of  aU  kinds.  This  consista  of  from  four  to  eight  guna 
with  their  perjatrnd,  wagons  aikd  train.  In  the  British  service 
the  term  la  applied  to  Jeld,  hone,  field-howitaer,  heavy  and 
mountain  artfllery  unlta.  "*  Battery  *'  is  also  \ised  to  imply  a 
mass  of  gtua  in  action,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  military 
history  of  the  x8th  and  early  X9th  centuries.  In  siegecraft,  a 
battery  ia  simi^  an  emplacement  for  guns,  howitxen  or  mortati, 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  tha  siege,  and  protected  as  a  rule 
by  a  parapet.  In  fortification  the  term  is  applied  similarly  to 
permanent  or  semi-permanent  emplaoements  for  the  artillery  of 
the  cfefence.  InaU  these  senses  the  presence  of  artillery  is  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  word  (see  Artilleky,  and  FoRimCATiON  AMD 
SBCBcaan).  The  word  is  also  used  for  the^ "  pitcher  "  atid 
"catcher"  in  baseball;  for  a  collection  of  utensils,  primarily 
of  hammered  copper  or  brass,  especially. in  the  French  term, 
baUerti  de  adfit$e;  and  for  the  instruments  of  percussion  in  an' 
orchestra. 

Electric  Boifery.— This  term  was  appHed  by  the  old  ekctridans( 
to  a  ooUectipn  of  Leyden  jan,  but  is  now  used  of  a  device  for 
generating  electiicity  by  chemical  action,  or  more  exactly,  of  a 
number  of  such  devices  joined  up  together.  There  are  two  main 
classes  of  electric  battery.  In  primary  batteries,  composed  of  a 
number  of  galvanic  or  voltaic  "  cells,"  '^  couples  "  or  "  elementa." 
on  the  completion  of  the  interactions  between  the  substances  en 
which  the  production  of  electricity  depends,  the  activity  of  the 
cells  comes  to  an  md^  and  can  only  be  restored  with  the  aid  ol. 
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a  fnih  Mp^y  of  tbote  st^Ktaseet;  in  secondary  batteries,  also 
called  storage  batteries  or  aocumtUators  (q>v.),  the  substances 
after  the  exhaustion  of  the  cells  can  be  brought  back  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  will  again  yield  an  electric  current,  by  means 
of  an  electric  current  pawed  through  them  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion. The  first  primary  battery  was  constructed  about  1 799  by 
Alessandro  Vi^ta.  In  one  form,  the ''voltaic  pile,"  he  plac^  a 
aeries  of  pairs  of  cof^>er  and  sine  disks  one  above  the  other» 
separating  each  pair  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  piece  of  cloth 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  In  another  form,  the 
**  couronne  de  tasses,"  he  took  a  number  of  vesseb  or  cells  con- 
taining brine  or  dilute  add,  and  placed  in  each  a  sine  ]date  and  a 
copper  pkte;  these  plates  were  not  allowed  to  touch  each  other 
within  the  vesseb,  but  each  zinc  plate  was  connected  to  the 
copper  plate  of  the  adjoining  vessel  In  both  these  arrangements 
an  electric  current  passes  through  a  wire  which  Is  connected  to 
the  terminal  plates  at  the  two  ends  of  the  series.  Thedirection 
of  thia  current  is  from  copper  to  lihc;  within  each  cell  itself  it 
b  from  xinc  to  copper.  Ihe  plate  to  which  the  current  flows 
within  the  cell  is  the  ntgaUte  fiate,  and  that  from  which  it  flows 
the  posiHvt  plate'f  but  the  point  on  the  negative  plate  at  which 
the  current  enters  the  external  wire  is  the  posUim  pole,  and  the 
point  on  the  positive  i^te  at  which  it  leaves  the  external  circuit 
t%tH*g(Ui9epUe.  Diuing  the  time  that  the  external  connexion  is 
maintained  between  the  two  poles  and  the  current  passes  in 
the  wire,  the  zinc  or  iwsitive  plates  are  gradually  dissolved,  and 
hydrogen  gas  » liberated  at  the«urftice  of  the  copper  or  negative 
plates;  but  'vriien  the  external  connexion  is  broken  this  action 
ceases.  If  the  materials  used  in  the  ceUs  were  perfectly  pure, 
probably  the  cessation  would  be  complete.  In  practice,  however, 
only  impure  conunerdal  zinc  is  available,  and  with  this  corrosion 
continues  tb  some  extent,  even  though  the  external  circuit  is 
not  ckMed,  thus  entailing  waste  of  material.  This  "  local  action" 
is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impurities  in  the  zinc 
plate  form  miniature  vdtaic  couples  with  Uie  zinc  itself,  thus 
causing  its  corrosion  by  voltaic  action;  and  an  eaily  improve- 
ment in  the  voltaic  cell  was  the  discovery,  applied  by  W.  Stuigeon 
in  1S30,  that  the  evil  was  greatly  reduce  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
plates  was  amalgamate,  by  being  rubbed  with  mercury  under 
dilute  sulphuric  add.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  simple  cell 
composed  (rf  copper  and  zinc  indiluteadd  is  that  the  current  it 
yields  rapidly  faUs  off.  The  hydrogen  formed  by  the  operation 
of  the  cell  doed  not  all  escape,  but  some  adheres  as  a  film  to  the 
negative  plate,,  and  the  result  is  the  establishment  of  a  counter 
or  reverse  dectromotive  force  which  oppoati  the  main  current 
flowing  from  the  zinc  plate  and  diminishes  its  force.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  as  "polarization,"  and  various  remedies  have 
been  tried 'for- the  evils  it  introduces  in  the  practical  use  of 
primary  batteries.  Alfred  Smee  in  1839  modified  the  simple 
copper-dnc  couple  ezdted  by  dilute  sulphuric  add  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  copper  thin  leaves  of  platinum  or  platinized 
silver,  whereby  the  dimination  of  the  hydrogen  Is  facilitated; 
and  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  keep  the  plates  free  from 
the  gas  by  mechanical  agitation.  The  plan  usually  adopted, 
however,  is  dther  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  film,  or  to 
introduce  into  the  cell  some  "  depolarizer  "  which  will  destroy 
it  as  it  is  formed  by  oxidizing  the  hydrogen  to  water  (see  also 

BLBCniOLTSIS). 

The  former  method  is  exemplified  in  the  odi  invented  by 
J.  F.  Daniell  in  1836.  Here  the  zinc  stands  in  dUate  sulphuric 
add  (or  in  a  sohition  of  zinc  sulphate),  and  the  copper  in  a 
saturated  sdutioo  of  copper  trij^urte,  the  two  liquids  being 
separated  by  a  porous  partition.  The  hydrogen  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  cell  replaces  copper  in  the  copper  sulphate,  and  the 
displaced  copper,  instead  of  the  hydrogen,  bdng  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate  pokrization  is  avoided.  The  electromotive  force  is 
about  one  volt  This  cdl  has  been  constructed  in  a  variety  of 
forms  to  suit  different  purposes.  In  a  portable  form,  dnigned 
by  Lord  Kdvin  in  1858,  the  copper  plate,  soldered  to  a  gutta- 
percha covered  wire,  is  phced  at  the  bottom  of  a  gfaus  vessd 
and  covered  with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate;  over  these  wet 
lawdvt  is  sprinkled,  and  then  mort  sawdust*  faoistenad  with 


solution  of  sine  sulphate,  upon  which  Is  placed  the  zinc  ^te.* 
The  Minotto  cell  is  dmilar,  except  that  sand  is  substituted  for 
sawdust.  In  these  batteries  the  sawdust  or  sand  taices  the  place 
of  the  porous  diaphragm.  In  another  dass  of  batteries  the 
diaphragm  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  action  of  gravity 
alone  is  relied  upon  to  retard  the  interdlffusion  of  the  liquids. 
The  ceU  of  J.  H.  Mddinger,  invented  in  1859,  may  be  uken  as 
a  type  of  this  dass.  The  zinc  is  formed  into  a  ring  which  fits 
the  upper  part  of  a  ghtts  beaker  filled  with  zinc  salphate  solutloa. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  Is  placed  a  smaller  beaker,  In  which 
stands  a  ring  of  copper  with  an  insulated  connecting  wire.  The 
mouth  of  the  beaker  is  dosed  by  a  lid  with  a  hole  in  the  oentre, 
through  ^ch  pssses  the  long  tapering  neck  of  a  ghus  balloon 
filled  with  crystals  of  copper  sulphate;  the  narrow  end  of  this 
neck  dips  into  the  smaller  beaker,  the  copper  sulphate  skmly 
runs  out,  and  being  specifically  heavier  than  the  zinc  sulphate  it 
collects  at  the  bottom  about  the  copper  ring.  In  Lord  Kdvin's 
tray-oell  a  large  wooden  tray  is  lined  with  lead,  and  is  covered 
at  the  bottom  with  copper  by  dectrotyping.  The  zinc  -plate  is 
envdoped  in  a  piece  of  parchment  paper  bent  into  a  tray  thtpt, 
the  whole  resting  on  little  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  leaden  tray.  Copper  sulphate  Is  fed  in  at  the  edge  of  the 
tray  and  zinc  sulphate  is  poured  upon  the  parchmenL  A 
battery  is  formed  by  arranging  the  trays  in  a  suck  one  above 
the  other. 

Various  combinations  have  been  devised  in  whida  the  hydrogen 
is  got  rid  of  more  or  less  comi^etdy  by  oxidation.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove  in  1839  employed  nitric  add  as  the  oxidising  agent,  his 
cell  consisting  of  a  zinc  positive  plate  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm  of  uncased  eaithenware  from 
a  platinum  negative  immersed  In  concentrated  nitric  add.  Its 
electromotive  force  is  neariy  two  volts,  but  it  has  the  objection  of 
giving  off  disagreeable  nitrous  fumes.  R.  W.  von  Bunsen  modi- 
fied Grove'scdl  by  repladng  the  platinum  with  the  much  cheaper 
material,  gas  carbon.  Chromic  add  is  much  used  as  a  do- 
polarizer,  and  cells  in  which  it  is  employed  are  about  as  powerful 
as,  and  more  convem'ent  than,  either  of  the  preceding.  In  its 
two-fluid  form  the  chromic  add  cell  consists  of  a  porous  pot 
containing  amalgamated  zinc  In  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  a 
carbon  plate  surrounded  with  sulphuric  add  and  a  solution  of 
potassium  or  sodium  tnchromate  or  of  chromic  add.  But  it  is 
conunonly  used  in  a  one-fluid  form,  the  porous  pot  being  dis- 
pensed with,  and  both  zinc  and  carbon  immersed  in  the  chromic 
add  solution.  Since  the  zinc  is  dissolved  even  when  the  circuit 
is  not  dosed,  arrangementa  are  frequently  provided  by  wUdi 
dther  the  zinc  plate  alone  or  both  plates  can  be  lifted  out  of  the 
solution  when  the  cell  is  not  in  use.  In  preparing  the  solution 
the  sodium  salt  is  preferable  to  the  potassium,  and  diromic  add 
to  dther.  In  the  cell  devised  by  Georges  Ledandi^  in  x868  a 
solid  depolari^r  is  employed,  in  the  shape  of  manganese  dioxide 
packed  with  fragments  of  carbon  into  a  porous  pot  round  a 
carbon  plate.  A  zinc  rod  constitutes  the  positive  plate,  and  the 
exdting  fluid  Is  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Sometimes  no 
porous  pot  is  employed,  and  the  manganese  dioxide  and  granu« 
lated  carbon  are  agglomerated  into  a  solid  block  round  the 
carbon  plate.  .  The  dectroknotive  force  is  about  one  and  a  half  • 
volt.  The  ceU  is  widdy  used  for  such  purposes  as  ringing  dectric 
beUs,  where  current  is  required  intermittently,  and  for  such 
service  it  will  remain  effective  for  months  or  years,  only  needing 
water  to  be  added  to  the  outer  jar  occasionally  to  replace  loss  by 
evaporation.  On  a  dosed  drcuit  the  current  rapidly  faUs  off, 
because  the  manganese  dioxide  is  unable  to  oxidize  all  the 
hydrogen  formed,  but  the  cell  quickly  recovers  after  polarization, 
llie  so-called  **  dry  cells,"  which  came  into  considerable  use 
towards  the  #nd  of  the  t9th  century,  are  essentially  Leclanch6 
cells  in  which  the  aolution  is  present,  npt  as  a  liquid,  but  as 
a  paste  formed  with  some  absorbent  material  or  gdatinized. 
Black  oxide  of  copper  is  another  solid  depolarizer,  employed  in 
the  Lalande  cell.  In  the  Edison-Lalande  form  the  copper  oxide 
is  suspended  in  a  light  copper  frame.  The  exdting  solution 
consists  of  one  part  of  caustic  soda  dissolved  in  three  paru  by 
weight  of  water,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  act^  on  by  the 
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BATTLE— BATTLEMENT 


BATTLE,  a  genenl  ei^agement  between  tbe  armed  forces, 
naval  or  military,  of  enemies.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Fr.  bataiUcy  and  this,  like  the  ItaL  baUagUa^  and  Span. 
hatalla,  comes  from  the  popular  IaU  haUalia  for  battualia. 
Cassiodorus  Senator  (48o-?575)  says:  BaUudia  quae  wlgo 
BgtaJia-  dicunlur  .  «  .  txercilaliones  militum  vel  gfadiatorum 
significant  (see  Du  Cange,  Clossariumt  &v.  BaUUia).  The  verb 
baUuere,  cognate-wtth  **  beat,"  is  a  rare  word,  found  in  PUny,  used 
of  beating  in  a  mortar  or  of  meat  before  cooking.  Suetonius 
(jCatigula,  54. 33)  uses  it  of  fencing,  baUuebaipugtuUortisarmis,  i.e. 
not  with  blunted  weapons  or  foib. .  BaUalia  or  batalia  was  used 
for  the  array  of  troops  for  battle,  and  hence  was  applied  to  the 
body  of  troops  so  arranged,  or  to  a  division  of  an  army,  whence  the 
use  of  the  word  "  battalion  "  {q.v.). 

A  "pitched  battle,"  loosely  used  as  meaning  almost  a  decisive 
engagement,  is  stricUy,  as  the  words  imply,  one  that  is  fought  on 
ground  previously  selected  ("  pitched  "  meaning  arranged  in  a 
fixed  order)  and  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
manders of  both  sides;  the  French  equivalent  is  baiaiUe  arrangiet 
opposed  to  bataiiU  tnanauvrie,  which  is  prearranged  but  may 
come  off  on  any  ground.  With  "  battle,"  in  its  u^ual  meaning  of 
a  general  engagement  of  hostile  forces,  are  contrasted  "  skir- 
mish/'' a  fight  between  small  bodies  C skirmishing"  technically 
means  fighting  by  troops  in  extended  or  irregular  order),  and 
"action,"  a  more  or  less  similar  engagement  between  large 
bodies  of  troops.  (See  also  Tactics  and  Stkategt.) 
•  BATTLE  ABBEY  ROLL  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  list  of  William  the  Conqueror's  companions  preserved  at 
Battle  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  his  great  victory  over  Harold.  It  is 
known  to  us  only  from  i6th  century  versions  of  it  published  by 
Leiand,  Holinshed  and  Duchesne,  all  more  or  less  imperfect  and 
corrupt  HoUnshed's  is  much  the  fullest,  bvt  of  its  629  names 
several  are  duplicates.  The  versions  of  Leiand  and  Duchesne, 
thoii^  much  Sorter,  each  contain  many  names  found  in  neith^ 
•f  the  other  KstB.  Itwassoobvioosthatseveralof  the  names  had 
no  right  to  figure  on  the  roll,- that  Camden,  as  did  Dugdale  after 
him,  held -them  to  have  bttn  interpolated  at  various  times  by  the 
iMfiks,  ''not  without  thehr  own  advantage."  Modem  .writers 
have  gone  furthery^ir  Igerton  Brydges  denioundng  the  roll  as  "  a 
disgusting  fofgery,"  and  E.  A.  Freeman  dismissing  it  as  *'a 
transparent  fiction."  An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  toU  was  made 
by  the  last  duchess  of  Cleveland,  whose  BaUU  Abbey  RM 
(3  vols.,  1869)  is  the  best  guide  to  its  contents. 

It  is  pAbabte  that  the  character  of  the  roll  has  been  quite 

misunderstood.    It  is  not  a  list  of  individuals,  but  only  of  family 

fumames,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  filiow  which 

families  had  "come  over  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  to  have  been 

compiled  about  the  i4tb  century.    The  compiler  appears  to  have 

been  Influenced  by  the  French  sound  of  names,  and  to  have 

inchuied  many  families  of  later  settlement,  such  as  that  of 

Grandson,  which  did  not  oome  to  England  from  Savoy  till  two 

centuries  after  the  Conquest.    The  roll  itoelf  appears  to  be 

•nhoard*of  before  and  after  the  i4^th  century,  but  other  lists  were 

current  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  as  the  duchess  of 

Qe veland  has  shown.    In  1S66  a  list  of  the  Conqueror's  followers, 

compiled  from  Domesday  and  other  authentic  records,  was  set  up 

in  Dives  church  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  and  is  printed  in  the 

ductRst*  workk     Its  contents  are  naturally  sufficient  to  show 

that  the  Battle  Roll  h  worthless. 

See  Leiand.  CoU4elen»a\  Holinshed,  Chmtkks  ef  En^Umd; 
Duchesne.  Historia  Norm.  Scriplores;  Brydges,  Ctnswc  Idtanria; 
Thierry.  CouquHe  4e  t^Ang^etent,  vol.  iL  (1820):  Biirke.  Tlu  RoU  of 
Battle  /Iftftry  (annotaicd.  1848):  Planch^,  Tlu  Conqueror  and  Hts 
Companions  (1874);  duchess  of  Ccveland.  The  Battle  Abbey  RoU 
(1889) :  Round.  *'  The  Companions  of  the  Conqueror  "  (Monthly 
Review,  1901,  iii.  pp.  91-11 1).  (J*  H.  R.) 

BATTLB  CRSrac,  a  dty  of ralheoii  comity,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kalamazoo  river  with  Battle  Creek,  about 
48  m.  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.    Pop.  (1890)  13,197;  (1900)  18,563, 

*  This  is  the  same  word  as  "  scriromage,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Frrnch  eskrimir,  modern  escrimer,  properly  to  fight  behind 
cover,  now  to  fence.  The  origin  of  this  is  the  Old  High  German 
scirniott,  10  fight  behind  a  shkhl.  stirm.  Modern  German  Schirm. 


of  whom  1844  were  foie^-bom;(x9to,  owms)  3^,267.  -  1tJ» 
served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Grand  TVunk  ndtwaytg 
and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  Here  are  the  hospital  and 
Uiboratories  of  the  Anpterican  Medical  Missionary  Cottege  (of 
Chicago). and  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  established  In  1866^ 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  dietetic  reform,  and  did  much  to  make 
Battle  Creek  important  in  the  manufacture  of  health  foods,  and 
in  the  publication  of  diet-reform  Uteratia«.  Among  the  principal 
buildings,  besides  the  hospital  and  the  sanitarium,  ^xt  several 
fine  churches,  the  central  high  school,  the  Post  tavern  and  the 
Post  theatre.  The  city  is  a  trading  centre  for  the  rldi  agricult 
tural  and  fruit-growing  district  by  which  it  is  sunounded,  haa 
good  water-power,  and  is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  its 
chief  manufacture  products  bdng  cereal  health  foods,  for  whld^ 
it  has  a  wide  reputation,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  grew  ou( 
of  the  dietetic  experiments  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
sanitaritun;  and  threshing  nuichines  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  i^per  cartons  and  boxes,  flour,  boilers,  engines  and 
pumps.  Extensive  locomotive  and  car  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  are  here.  In  1904  the  total  factory  product  of  Battle 
Creek  was  valued  at  $12,398,344,  an  increase  of  95%  over 
that  for  Z900;  and  of  the  total  in  1904  $$,191,655  was  the  value 
of  food  preparations,  which  was  8*5%  of  the  value  of  food 
preparations  manufactured  in  the  TJnfted  States,  Battle  Creek 
thus  ranking  first  among  American  cities  in  this  indtistry.  The 
water- works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality,' thfef 
water  being  obtained  from  Lake  Goguac,  a  summer  pleasure 
resort  about  2  m.  from  the  dty.  Battle  Creek,  said  to  have  be<nii 
named  from  hostilities  here  between  some  surveyors  and 
Indians,  was  settled  in  1831,  incorporated  as  a  vfllage  in  185&, 
and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859,  the  diarter  of  that  year  bein|( 
revised  in  1900.  

BATTUSDORB  AND  SHUniBOOCK,  n  game  played  by  two 
persons  with  small  rackets,  called  battledores,  made  of  parchment 
or  rows  of  gut  stretched  across  wooden  frames,  and  shutdecocks, 
made  of  a  base  of  some  light  material,  like  cork,  with  trimmed 
feathers  fixed  round  the  top.  The  object  of  the  players  is  Co  bat 
the  shuttlecock  from  one  to  the  other  as  many  thnes  as  possible 
without  allowing  it  to  faH  to  the  ground.  There  are  Greekr 
drawings  extant  representing  a  game  almost  identical  witir 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  it  has  been  popular  In  China, 
Japan,  India  and  Siam  for  at  least  soop  years.  In  Europe  ft  ha» 
been  played  by  children  for  centuries.  A  further  development  i^ 
Badminton. 

BATTlAMBNT  (probably  from  a  lost  Fr.  form  hasHttpHnU,  cf. 
mod.  Fr.  bastille,  from  Med  Lat.  bastilia,  towers,  wfaldi  b  derived 
from  Ital.  bastire,  to  build,  cf.  FY.  bdtir;  the  English  word  .was, 
however,  eariy  connected  with  "  bat6e  ")f  ft  term  given  to  « 
parapet  of  a  waH,  in  which  portions  have  been  cut  out  at  intervala 
to  allow  the  discharge  of  arrows  or  other  missUea;  these  ctft-^t 
portions  are  known  as  "  crenels  ";  the  sdid  widths  between  the 
"  crenels  "  are  called  "  merlons."  The  earliest  «xam|^  in  the 
palace  at  Medinet-Abu  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  is  of  the  inverted 
form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Syrian  fortresses^ 
Through  Assyria  they  f<»med  the  termination  of  aU  the  walU 
stirrounding  the  towns,  as  shown  on  has  reliefs  from  Nimrud  and 
elsewhere.  Traces  of  them  have  been  found  at  Mycenae,  and 
they  are  suggested  on  Greek  vases.  In  the  battlements  of 
Pompeii,  additional  protection  was  given  by  small  internal 
buttresses  or  sptur  walls  against  which  the  defender  might  (^ce 
himself  so  as  to  be  protected  completely  on  one  side.  In  the 
battlements  of  the  middle  ages  the  crenel  was  about  one-third 
of  the  width  of  the  mcrion,  and  the  latter  was  in  addition  pierced 
with  a  small  sUt.  Tbe  same  is  also  found  in  Italian  baltlcmentSy 
where  the  merlon  is  of  much  greater  height  and  is  capped  in  9^ 
peculiar  fashion.  The  battlements  of  the  Mahommedans  had  % 
more  decorative  and  varied  character,  and  were  retained  from 
the  i3ih  century  onwards  not  so  much  for  defensive  purposes  as 
for  a  crowning  feature  to  thdr  walls.  They  may  be  regarded 
therefore  in  the  same  light  as  the  cresting  found  in  the  Spanish 
renaissance.  The  same  retention  of  the  battlement  as  a  purely 
decorative   feature  is  found/  throughout^  the  Decorated  and 
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^eipeodkular  periods,  and  nol  only  occurs  on  parapets  but 
on  tho  transoms  of  windows  and  on  the  tiVbeams  of  roofs  and 
on  screens.  A  further  decorative  treatment  was  given  in  the 
elaborate  panelling  of  the  merlons  and  that  portion  of  the 
parapet  walls  rising  above  the  cornice,  by  the  introduction  of 
qua^oils  and  other  conventional  forms  filled  with  foliage  and 
ihidcfa. 

BATTUE  (from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat),  the  beating  of  game  from 
cover  under  the  sportsmen's  fire;  by  analogy  the  word  is  used 
to  describe  any  slaughter  of  defenceless  crowds. 

BAITUS,  the  legendary  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene 
in  lilyya  (about  630  B.C.).  The  Greeks  who  accompanied  him 
were,  like  himself,  natives  of  Thera,  and  descended  partly  from 
the  race  of  the  Minyae.  Various  accounts  are  given  both  of  the 
founding  of  Cyrene  and  of  the  origin  of  the  founder's  name. 
According  to  the  Cjrrenaeans  (Herod,  iv.  150-156),  Battus, 
bftviag  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  consulted  the  oracle  at 
De4>hi,  and  was  told  to  found  a  ook>ny  in  Libya;  according  to 
the  Theraeans,  Battua  was  entrusted  with  this  mission  by  their 
aged  king  Grinus.  In  another  version,  there  was  civil  war  in 
'nen;  fi^ttus,  leader  of  one  party,  was  banished,  and,  on 
Bpptykkg  to  the  wwde,  was  recommended  to  take  out  a  colony  to 
**  the  continent "  (Schol.  Pindar,  Pyik.  iv.  10).  In  any  case 
the  fooddation  is  attributed  to  the  direct  instructions  of 
ApoUoi.  The  name  was  connected  by  some  with  fiarrafiiu, 
(**  ctaouner  "),  but  Herodotus  (iv.  155)  says  that  it  was  the 
LAyaa  word  for  "  king,"  that  Battus  was  not  called  by  the  name 
WktU  after  his  arrival  at  Libya,  and  that  the  oracle  addressed 
Irim  as  "  Battus  "  by  anticipation.  This,  however,  would  imply 
Ml  the  part  of  the  oracle  a  knowledge  of  Libya,  which  was  not 
shaved  by  the  rest  of  Greece  (Herod,  /.c.),  and  it  »  noteworthy 
that  the  name  occurs  in  Aicadtan  and  Messenian  legends. 
Bevodotus  docs  not  know  his  real  name,  but  Pindar  {PyUt.  v.  1 1 6) , 
BO  doubt  rightly,  dUls  the  founder  of  the  colony  Aristoteles, 
while  Justin  (xiii.  7)  gives  his  name  as  Aristaeus  who  was 
worshipped  at  Cyrene.  Four  kings  named  Battus,  alternating 
with  four  named  Arcesiiaus,  ruled  in  Cyrene  (^.t.)  till  the  fail  of 
^le  dynasty  about  450  b.c. 

SeeR.W.  Macan's  BerodPtus  IV.-Vt.  (1895),  vol.  I  pp.i04seq. 
•ad  notes. '^ 

lATUf  or  Rock  Islands  (Dutch  Bo/m),  a  group  of  three 
greater  and  forty-eight  lesser  islands  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
W.  of  Sumatra,  between  o^  10'  N.  to  o^  45^  S.  and  97^  50'- 
98*  as'  E.,  behMiging  to  the  Ayerbaagi  dbtrict  of  the  loidands  of 
Padang  (Sumatra).  They  are  separated  by  the  strait  of  Sibirut 
froBi  the  Mentawi  group.  The  three  chief  islands,  from  N.  to  S., 
are  Pini  or  Mintao,  Mass,  and  Bala.  The  total  land  area  of  the 
•group  is  445  sq.  m.  The  Islands  are  generally  low,  and  covered 
with  forest,  in  which  the  cocoanut  palm  is  conspicuous.  There 
is  trade  in  oocoannts,  oil,  and  other  forest  produce.  The  natives, 
about  3000  in  number,  are  of  Malayan  or  pre-Ma)ayan  stock, 
akin'to  those  of  the  island  of  Nias  to  the  north-west.  Only  about 
twenty  of  the  snudler  islaikds  are  inhabited. 

BATUM ,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  In  the  govern- 
inent  of  and  90  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  dty  of  Kntais,  on  the  S.E. 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  41*  39'  N.  and  41*  38^  E.  Pop.  (1875) 
sooo;  (1900)  28,517,  very  mixed.  The  bay  is  being  filled  up  by 
tite  sand  cttrried  into  it  by  several  small  rivers.  The  town  is 
protected  by  strong  forts,  and  the  anchorage  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  artificial  works.  Batum  possesses  a  cathedral, 
finished  in  1903,  and  the  Alexander  Park,  with  sub-tropical 
vegetation.  The  climate  is  very  warm,  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
magnolias  and  palms  growing  in  the  open  air;  but  it  »  at  the 
same  time  extremely  wet  and  changeable.  The  annual  rainfall 
(90  in.)  is  higher  than  anjrwhere  in  Caucasia,  but  it  is  very  un- 
equally distributed  (13  in.  in  August  and  September,  sometimes 
16  in.  in  a  couple  of  days),  and  the  place  b  still  most  unhealthy. 
The  town  is  connected  1^  rail  with  the  main  TVanscaocasian 
railway  to  TIflis,  and  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  naphtha 
and  paraffin  oil,  carried  hither  in  great  part  through  pipes 
hid  down  from  Baku,  but  pardy  alsa  in  tank  railway-cars; 
Other  e^pofta  «k  wheat,  naagatiea^  waol,  dttwpim-<acoaiis» 


liquorice,  maixe  and  timber  (total  value  of  exports  nearly  5^ 
millioas  sterling  annually).  The  imports,  chiefly  tin  plates  and 
machinery,  amount  to  less  than  half  that  total.  Known  as 
Bathys  in  antiquity,  as  Vati  in  the  middle  ages,  and  as  Baihumi 
since  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century,  Batum  belonged  to  the 
Tiffks,  who  strongly  fortified  it,  down  to  1878,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  Russia.  In  the  winter  of  1905-1906  Batum  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  and  a  "  reign  of  terror  ". 
lasted  for  several  weeks. 

BATWA,  a  Uibe  of  African  pygmies  h'ving  in  the  mountainous 
country  around  Wissmonn  Fafls  in  the  Kasai  district  of  the 
Belgian  Congo.  They  were  discovered  in  1880  by  Paul  Pogge 
and  Hermann  von  Wissnwnn,  and  have  been  identified  with  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley's  Vouatouas.  They  are  typical  of  the  negrito 
family  south  of  the  Congo.  They  are  wcU  made,  with  limbs 
perfectly  proportioned,  and  are  seldom  more  than  4  ft.  high. 
Their  complexion  is  a  yellow-brown,  much  lighter  than  their 
Bantu-Negroid  neighbours.  They  hove  short  wooUy  hair  and 
no  beard.  They  are  feared  rather  than  demised  by  the  Baluba 
and  Bakuba  tribes,  among  whom  they  live.  They  are  nomads, 
cultivating  nothing,  and  keeping  no  animals  but  a  small  type  of 
hunting-dog.  Their  weapon  is  a  tiny  bow,  the  arrows  for  which 
are  usually  poisoned.  They  build  themselves  temporary  huts 
of  a  bee-hive  shape.  As  hunters  they  are  famous,  bounding 
through  the  jungle  growth  "  like  gras^pptrs  "  and  fearlessly 
attacking  elephants  and  buffafo  with  their  tiny  weapons.  Their 
only  occupation  apart  from  hunting  is  the  preparation  of  palm- 
wine  which  they  barter  for  grain  with  the  Baluba.  They  are 
monogamous  and  display  much  family  affectum.  See  further 
Pygmy;  Akka;  Wochua;  Baubute. 

See  A.  de  Quatrefages.  Tk€  Pypnies  (Eng.  ed^  1895) :  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston.  Uganda  ProUctoratt  (1902);  Hermann  von  Wissmann, 
idy  Second  Journey  through  Equatorial  Africa  (London,  1891). 

BATYPHONB  (Ger.  and  Fr.Baiyphon),  a  contrabass  clarinet 
which  was  the  outcome  of  F.  W.  Wieprccht's  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  contrabass  for  the  reed  instruments.  The  batypluwe 
vns  made  to  a  scale  twice  the  sixe  of  the  clarinet  in  C,  the  divisions 
of  the  chromatic  scale  being  arranged  according  to  acoustic 
principles.  For  convenience  in  stopping  holes  too  far  apart  to 
be  covered  by  the  fingers,  crank  or  swivel  keys  were  used.  The 
instrument  was  constructed  of  maple-wood,  had  a  clarinet 
mouthpiece  of  suitable  size  connected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical 
brass  crook  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  a  brass  bell. 
The  pitch  was  two  octaves  below  the  clarinet  in  C,  the  compass 
being  the  same,  and  thus  corresponding  to  the  modem  bass  tuba. 
The  tone  was  pleasant  and  full,  but  not  powerful  enough  for  the 
contrabass  register  in  a  military  band.  The  batyphone  had 
besides  one  serious  disadvantage:  it  could  be  played  with  facility 
only  in  its  neariy  related  keys,  G  and  F  major.  The  baty- 
phone was  invented  and  patented  in  1839  by  F.  W.  Wieprecht, 
director  general  of  all  the  Prtissiaa  military  bands,  and  E.  Skorra, 
the  court  instrument  manufacturer  of  Berlin.  In  practice  the 
instrument  was  found  to  be  of  little  use,  and  was  superseded  by 
the  bass  tuba.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  1843  by  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

A  batyphone  bearing  the  name  of  its  inventors  formed  part  of 
the  Snoeck  coltection  which  was  acquired  for  Berlin's  collection 
of  ancient  musical  instruments  at  the  Techaische  Hochsdmle 
ftir  Musik.  The  description  of  the  batyphone  given  above 
is  mainly  derived  from  a  MS.  treatise  on  instrumentation  by 
Wieprecht,  in  1909  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Otto  T^eswrnsBn 
(Berlin),  and  reproduced  by  Capt  C.  R.  Day,  in  Dtscriplmt 
Cataloims  of  the  Musical  Instrmments  of  Ika  Royal  MUiiary 
Exhibition^  London,  i8go  (London,  1891),  p.  124.         (K.  S.) 

BAUAM  (or  BAxm),  a  town  of  the  province  of  Batangas,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands^  at  the  head  of  Batangas  Bay,  about  54  m. 
S.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903)  39,094.  A  raOway  to  connect  the 
town  with  Manila  was  onder  construction  in  1908.  Bauan  has 
a  fine  church  and  is  known  as  a  market  for  "  sinamay  "  or  hemp 
doth,  the  hemp  and  cottan  being  imported  and  dyed  and  woven 
by  the  women  in  their  hones.  Paim^fibre  mats  and  hats,  faas, 
baaiboo  baskets  asd  cotton  fish^neta  are  woven  here.    Theiais 
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excellent  fishing  in  the  bay.  Hogs  tnd  horses  are  raised  for  the 
Manila  market.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  grows 
cacao,  indigo,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  corn  and  rice.  The  language 
is  Tagalog. 

BAUBLE  (probably  a  blend  of  two  different  words,  an  old 
French  baubel,  a  child's  plaything,  and  an  old  English  babyll, 
something  swinging  to  and  fro),  a  word  applied  to  a  stick  with 
a  weight  attached,  used  in  weighing,  to  a  child's  toy,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  mock  symbol  of  office  carried  by  a  court  jester,  a  baton 
terminating  in  a  figure  of  Folly  with  cap  and  bells,  and  some- 
times having  a  bladder  fastened  to  the  other  end;  hence  a  term 
for  any  triviality  or  childish  foUy. 

BAUCHI,  a  province  in  the  highlands  of  the  Briti^  pro- 
tectorate of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  lies  approximately  between 
1 1*  1 S'  and  9*  i  s'  N.  and  11*15'  and  8°  30.'  E.  Bauchi  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  provinces  of  Kano,  Katagum  and  Bornu;  E.  by 
Bornu,  S.  by  Yola  and  Muri,  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Zaria 
and  Nassara  wa.  The  province  has  an  area  of  about  2 1 ,000  sq.  m. 
The  altitude  rises  from  1000  ft,  above  the  sea  in  its  north>eastem 
comer  to  4000  ft.  and  6000  ft.  in  the  south-west.  The  province 
is  traversed  diagonally  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  a  belt  of  mountain 
ranges  alternating  with  fertile  plateaus.  Towards  the  south  the 
country  is'^ery  rugged  and  a  series  of  extinct  volcanic  craters 
occur. 

Amongst  the  more  important  plateaus  are  the  Assab  or 
Kibyen  country,  having  a  general  level  of  ypwards  of  4000  ft., 
and  the  Sura  country,  also  reaching  to  elevations  of  from  3000 
to  5000  ft.  Both  these  extensive  plateaus  are  situated  in  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  province.  Their  soil  is  fertile,  they 
possess  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  the  air  is  keen  and  bracing, 
and  the  climate  is  described  as  resembling  in  many  respects  that 
of  the  Transvaal.  They  form  the  principal  watershed  not  only 
of  the  province  of  Bauchi,  but  of  the  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  The  Gongola,  flowing  east  and  south  to  the  Benue, 
rises  in  the  Sura  district,  and  from  the  Kibyen  plateau  streams 
flow  north  to  Lake  Chad,  west  to  the  Kaduna,  and  south  to  the 
Benue.  The  soil  is  generaUy  fertile  between  the  hills,  and  in  the 
volcanic  districts  the  slopes  are  cultivated  half-way  up  the 
extinct  craters.  The  climate  in  the  western  parts  is  temperate 
and  healthy.  In  the  winter  months  of  November  and  December 
the  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  freezing-point,  and  in  the 
hottest  months  the  maximum  on  the  Kibyen  plateau  hasbeen 
found  to  be  rarely  over  85*.  f^ 

The  population  of  Bauchi  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  and 
is  of  a  very  various  description.  The  upper  classes  are  Fula,  and 
there  are  some  Hausa  and  Kanuri  (Bornuese),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  pagan  tribes  in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization. 
Sixty-four  tribes  sufficiently  differentiated  from  each  other  to 
^>eak  different  languages  have  been  reported  upon.  Hausa  is 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  whole.  The  pagan  population  has  been 
classified  for  practical  purposes  as  HiU  pagans  and  Plains  pagans, 
Mounted  pagans  and  Foot  pagans.  The  Foot  pagans  of  the 
plains  were  brought  under  the  Fula  yoke  in  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  and  have  never  cast  it  off.  The  Hill  pagans 
were  partly  conquered,  but  many  remained  independent  or  have 
since  succeeded  in  asserting  their  freedom.  The  Mounted  pagans 
are  confined  to  the  healthy  plateaus  of  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  province.  They  are  independent  and  there  is  considerable 
Variety  in  the  characteristics  of  the  different  tribes.  The  better 
types  are  hardy,  orderly  and  agriculturally  industrious.  They 
are  intelligent  and  have  shown  themaelves  peaceful  and  friendly 
to  Europeans.  Others  are,  oa  the  contrary,  disposed  to  be 
turbulent  and  warlike.  Amongst  th*  different  tribes  many  are 
cannibals.  They  all  go  practically  naked.  They  are  essentially 
lionemeiif  and  have  a  otwl  habit  of  gashing  the  backs  of  their 
ponies  that  they  may  get  a  good  seat  in  the  bk>od.  They  are 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  depend  almost  entirely  in 
batUe  oii  the  charges  of  their  mounted  qtearmen. 

The  native  name  "  Bauchi,^  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
signifies  the  *'  tand  of  Slaves,"  and  from  the  cartiest  tinaes  the 
•pUnds  which  now  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  province 
Invt  |>een  the  iuinttog  groimd  ol  the  ilMre4aader»  wJ^  tht  hill 


fastnesses  have  offered  defensible  refuge  to  the  population.  3% 
entirely  was  slavery  a  habit  of  the  peo^e,  that  as  late  aa  1905, 
after  the  slave-trade  had  been  abolished  for  three  years,  it  was 
fdund  that,  in  consequence  of  a  famine  which  roidered  food 
difficult  to  obtain,  a  whole  tribe  (the  Tangali)  were  sdUng 
themselves  as  slaves  to  their  neighbours.  Children  are  readily 
sold  by  their  parents  at  a  price  varying  from  the  equivalent  ci 
one  shilling  to  one  and  sixpence. 

The  province  of  Bauchi  was  conquered  by  the  Fula  at  the 
begfhm'ng  of  the  19th  century,  and  furnished  them  with  a  valo^ 
able  slave  preserve.  But  the  more  civilized  portion  had  already, 
under  enlightened  native  rulers,  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
prosperity  and  order.  Mahommedanism  was  partly  adopted  by 
the  upper  classes  in  the  x8th  century,  if  not  eariier,  and  the  son 
of  a  Mahommedan  native  ruler,  educated  at  Sokoto,  accq>ted 
the  flag  of  Dan  Fqdio  and  conquered  the  coimtry  for  the  Fula. 
The  name  of  this  remarkable  soldi»  and  leader  waa  Yakoba 
(Jacob) .  His  father's  name  was  Daouad  (David),  and  his  grand- 
father was  Abdullah,  all  names  which  indicate  Arab  or  Mahom^^ 
medan  influence.  The  town  of  Bauchi  and  capital  of  the  province 
Was  founded  by  Yakoba  in  the  year  1809,  and  the  emirate 
remained  under  Fula  rtile  until  the  year  1909.  In  that  yeai; 
in  consequence  of  determined  sla'^e-raiding  and  the  defiant 
misrule  of  the  emir,  a  British  expedition  was  sent  against  the 
capital,  which  submitted  without  fighting.  The  emir  was  deposed, 
and  the  country  was  brought  tmder  British  control.  A  new  emir 
was  appointed,  but  he  died  within  a  few  months.  The  slave-trade 
was  immediately  abolished,  and  the  slave-market  which  was  hdU 
at  Bauchi,  as  in  all  Fula  centres,  was  d<Med.  The  Kano-SokotO 
campaign  in  1903  rendered  necessary  a  temporary  withdrawal  id 
the  British  resident  from  Bauchi,  and  oomparativdy  little  pro- 
gress was  made  until  the  following  year.  In  1904  the  province 
was  organized  for  administration  dn  the  same  system  as  the  rett 
of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  the  reigning  emir  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  The  province  haa  been  stth- 
divided  into  thirteen  administrative  districts,  which  again  have 
been  groi^ted  into  their  principal  divisions,  with  their  respective 
British  headquarters  at  Bauchi,  Kanan  and  Bukunu  The  Fula 
portion  of  this  province,  held  like  the  other  Hausa  states  under 
a  feudal  system  of  large  landowners  or  fief-holders,  haa  bees 
organized  and  assessed  lor  taxation  on  the  system  accqitetit  by 
the  emirs  throu^ut  the  protectorate,  and  Uie  populations  are 
working  harmom'oosly  under  British  rule.  Roads  and  telegraphs 
are  in  process  of  construction,  and  the  province  is  being  graduaUy 
opened  to  trade.  Valuable  indications  of  tin  have  be^  found  to 
the  north  of  the  Kibyen  plateau,  and  have  attracted  the  attenUen 
of  the  Niger  Company. 

Bauchi  is  a  province  of  special  importance  from  the  Eun^iean 
point  of  view  because,  with  free  communication  from  the  Benue 
assured,  it  is  probable  that  on  the  Kibyen  and  Sura  plateaus, 
which  are  the  healthiest  known  in  the  protectorate,  a  sanatorium 
and  station  for  a  large  civil  population  might  be  established  under 
conditions  in  which  Europeans  could  live  free  from  the  evil 
effects  of  a  West  Afijican  cUmate. 

The  emirate  of  Gombe,  whi^  is  included  in  the  first  division 
of  the  Bauchi  province,  is  a  Fula  emirate  independent  of  the 
emirs  of  Bauchi.  It  lorms  a  rich  and  important  district,  and  its 
chiefs  held  themselves  in  a  somewhat  sullen  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  British.  It  was  at  Burmi  in  this  district  that  the  last 
stand  was  made  by  the  religious  following  of  the  defeated  niltan 
of  Sokoto,  and  here  the  sultan  was  finally  overthrown  and  killed 
in  July  X903.    Gombe  has  now  frankly  accepted  British  rule. 

(F.  L.  L.) 

BAUDBLAIRB,  CBARI^  PiBfifiB  (1821-1867),  French  poet, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  April  i8a  i.  His  fath«r^  who  was 
a  civil  servant  in  good  position  and  an  amateur  artist,  died  in 
z887,  and  in  the  following  year  his  mother  married  a  lieutenant- 
colcnd  named  Aopick,  who  was  afterwards  ambassador  of  France 
at  various  courts.  Baudelaire  was  educated  at  Lyons  and  at  the 
CoUdge  Louis-Ie-Grand  in  Paris.  On  taking  his  depve  in  Z839I 
he  determined  to  enter  oa  a  literary  career,  and  during  the  next 
t«o  years  purnied  a  vepy  irr^pilar  way  of  Jikt,^i^  Jfd  h|» 
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■,  ti  tB4t,te  KDd  him  as  ■  vojuge  to  tndk.  WIkdIk 
■cturBHl  to  Paris,  after  leo  than  ■  year's  abienci,  lie  wis  of  igc; 
but  in  a  year  or  two  h!9  axtrava^anfe  IbieaUDttJ  to  uhauat  his 
imaQ  patrrmony,  and  his  family  obtaicied  a  decnte  to  place  bis 
,  property  in  trust.  His  saJw  of  1845  and  1846  atlraeteii 
inxDwdkate  attentioD  by  the  boJdiKS  with  which  he  propounded 
nuuiy  vkws  then  nowl,  but  since  generally  accepted.  He  took 
part  with  the  revohitianarfn  in  1848,  and  [01  some  ycais  in- 
terested h^seU  in  republican  politicst  but  his  pennancnt  con- 
victions wetc  oristocntic  and  Catholic,  Baudelaire  was  a  iloH 
and  fastidious  worker,  and  it  wis  uDfuntil  1857  thai  he  pioduced 
hs  fnsX  and  Eamous  vdume  of  poems,  Fleurs  du  mai,  SotDC  of 
these  hffd  already  fl^jpeared  in  the  Rtw  diej  deux  mortda  when 
they  wen  published  by  Baudelaire's  friend  Auguste  Poukt 
Malauis,  who  had  inherited  a  printing  business  at  Akncan.  The 
consumnuic  art  displayed  in  these  venei  was  apprtdaled  by  a 
limited  public,  but  general  attention  wai  canght  by  the  perverse 
selection  of  rrwrbid  subjects,  and  the  book  became  a  by-wortt 
convcntioaal  oilica.    Victor  Hugo. 
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publisher,  *nd  the  printer  wen  succesfuUy  prosecuted 
oflcodrng  against  public  DWrals,    The  obixiclous  ^tas  were 
iuppREsed,  but  printed  later  u  £«  £pcta  (Bruoels,  |866). 
AoDlhtr  edition  of  the  Flars  in  mid,  without  these  poenia,  bul 
with  considerable  additioid,  appeared  in  1S61- 

Baudclalre  had  Icamt  Engli^  In  his  childhood,  and  had  Eeund 
■one  of  bis  favourite  leading  In  the  English  "  Salajiic  "  romances, 
■uch  as  Lewis's  Uonk.  In  1346-1847  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  whkh  he  discovered 

brain,  but  had  never  taken  shape.  From  this  time  till  186;  he 
was  biscly  occupied  with  hi*  verKOn  of  Poe's  works,  producing 
maaterpiece*  of  the  an  of  tramlalion  in  Hisleirti  atriwrdiiieira 
(1E51),  NomOUt  HisUma  exlntrdinaiia  (1857). 
i^Arikar  Cordon  Pym,  Ewtba.^-aA  Hiitcira  grotuqut 
(i8«s).  Two  enayi  on  Poe  an  to  be  found  in  his  (Emia 
tomptita  (vols,  v-  and  vt.).  Meanwhile  his  financial  difficulties 
gtvw  upon  him.  Ho  was  involved  in  tbe  EaUure  of  Fouiet 
Malatsi*  in  lS£i,  and  in  1864  he  Idt  Paris  for  Belgium,  panJy  in 
the  vain  hope  of  disposiitg  of  hia  copyrights.  He  hod  for  many 
yeus  a  tiaiaii  with  a  colouied  wsmsn,  whom  he  helped  to  the 
end  of  bis  life  la  spite  of  her  gross  conduct.  He  had  recourse  to 
opium,  and  in  Brussels  be  begnn  lg  drink  to  enesa.  Paialyais 
toUowed,  and  the  last  two  ytia  of  hli  life  were  spent  In  maiiont 
it  looM  in  Bnasels  and  in  Paris,  wbeie  be  died  on  the  jisl  of 
At^ust  1867. 

Hb  other  works  include:— Pefilr  Pntna  en  fnie;  a  series  of 
ut  crittdsm*  published  (n  the  Payi,  Exposibm  untinrieUe; 
•tudies  on  GusUve  Flauhen  (in  L'artiiu.  iSth  ol  October  1857); 
an  ThCophUe  <}aut!er  (J^nu  unUmporaiia,  September  iSsS); 
valuable  notices  contribuied  to  Eugine  Crtpet's  /'gjla/roiifaw; 
Ln  Paraditvlificias  opium  ttlmtkisiJi  l,iS6o);  Rkkani  Wagmr 
IITamJiauseri  Paris  US6i);U*DcnrirCJupiJrtierkl!liiire  da 
mutra  di  £d/Bil(r8So),  originally  an  artide  entitled  "  Comment 
on  paye  scs  detlo  qnand  on  a  du  gCnIe,"  in  which  his  criticism 
V  luraed  against  his  Irieiidi  H.  de  Balnc,  Thiophile  Car 
■nd  G«nrd  de  NsmL 
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Pnijc,  by  A.  Symonj  (looj),  and  a  lelectlon 
(i9eH),byF.P.Sliirni. 
BAVDIEH,  KICHBL  (c.  1580-1645),  French  historian,  wu 
bom  In  Langucdoc  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll.  he  was 
hisloiiognpher  to  the  court  of  Franre.  He  contributed  to 
French  histoiy  by  wrftlnc  Biihiri  dt  lo  tnerre  it  Flandn  1SS9- 
i6oy  (Paris,  i6is};  HUloire  dc  I'adminii^aJum  du  cardinal 
d'Ambniit,  trimt  miuiilrt  tTUiU  en  Franct  (Paris,  1AJ4),  1, 
defem  of  the  cardinal;  and  Eiilaire  de  radnuHiiltalin  it 
rabbi  Svitr  (Paris,  164;).  Taking  an  especial  interest  in  the 
Turks  he  wrote  Imtnlaire  (tntral  dt  rHiUirt  da  Tura  [Paris, 
ifiig);  HisUrire  ttn^ate  dt  la  rdifim  da  Tura  laa  la  vit  it 
Itur  prephile  Makonel  (Paris,  jf,^);  and  Hiiltiri  tlnlnJt  du 
strait  tide  la  amr  du  patid  Tare  [Paris,  1616;  English  trans,  by 
E.  Gnmeston,  London,  163s).  Having  heard  the  narrative  trf 
a  Jesuit  who  had  letumcd  from  China,  Baudier  wiste  HisUiri 
dtlaaurdu  TuidiCkinc  (Paris,  T6>fi;  English  ttaas,  in  vol.  viu. 
of  the  CaUicliiin  ef  Veyaca  and  Ttatds  of  A.  ajid  J.  CburchUl, 
London,  1707-1747).  He  also  wrote  Vie  du  cardinal  Ximinht 
(Parb,  TA35),  which  was  again  published  with  a  mlice  of  the 
author  by  E.  Baudier  (Pari),  1851),  and  a  curious  romance 
entitled  HiiUriri  dt  I'imimparahlei^iitiilmliimdiRi/uiiai,  pond 
miB  Islrt  d'OaldeRaymaad  Blrtnpr,  mmle  dt  PrinciitilVBra,  163  s) . 
See  J.  Lelone.  BiNialki^ut  iisUrigui  it  la  Fntna  (Palis.  1768- 
177SI;  L.  Mor6ri.  Lt  Grand  Diaionnaift  kwtoriq;u  (Ajvsterdaai, 

BAUraiLLiRT.  HEXRI  lOStPB  LifW  (iStr-igfs),  French 
economist,  was  bom  hi  Paiis  on  the  iSth  of  November  iSii. 
His  father,  Jacques  Joeeph  (1774-1831),  was  a  distinguished 
vrlter  on  forestry,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
French  govenunenC,  eventually  bcooming  the  head  of  that 
branch  of  the  department  of  agriculture  which  had  charge  of  the 
state  forests.  Henri  was  educated  at  the  Coll^  Bourbon, 
nheie  he  had  «  diitinguiibed  career,  and  in  i85ahewas^ipDinted 
assistant  lecturer  in  political  economy  lo  M.  Chevalier  at  tht 
Collige  de  Franra,  In  |3«6,  on  the  creation  of  a  new  dutii  oi 
economic  hislDrr,  Baudrillart  was  appointed  (0  fill  IL  His  first 
work  was  an  Btop  dt   Turlct  (iS(6),  which  at  once  woo 

erudite  work  on  Jtan  Bodin  cl  son  lemfs;  then  In  r8j;  a  Manud 
iTfeaiuMte  palilijut:  in  1860,  Da  rapporli  dl  la  mtltlt  tl  it 
I'tanaime  patUiqut:  in  186s,  La  LibitU  du  Irrvail;  and  fioia 
1878  to  1880,  L'Hisltirt  du  Jkh  .  .  .  dipuii  I'axlijuHi  juiqu'i 
net  jours,  in  font  volumes.  At  the  Instance  of  tbe  Acadimie  de* 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politlques  he  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  lamuog  classes  of  France,  and  published  the  re 
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loumal  da  dibaU  and  to  the  Rome  da  deui  mcndti.  HIl 
vritln^  are  distinguished  by  thdi  style,  as  well  aa  by  their 
profound  erudition.  In  i£6j  he  was  elected  member  of  tbe 
Acadfraic  des  Sciences  Moimles  el  PoUlIques;  in  lS)o  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  public  libraries,  and  in  1881  he 
succeeded  J.  Gamier  as  professor  of  polllical  economy  at  the 
Ccole  des  Fonts  et  Chanssies.  Baudrillart  was  made  an  officer 
oftheLegionofHoDDuriniSSg.  He  died  in  Paris  on  ihs  )4th  o< 
Jsnoaiy  1891. 

BADDRT.  or  BuDEUCB.  OF  BODRODBIL  (1046  or  1047- 
riJo),archbishopofDo1,  historian  and  poet,  was  born  at  Meung- 
sur-Loire.  where  he  passed  his  early  days.  Educated  it  Mcung 
and  at  Angers,  he  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Boutgueil, 
and  in  1079  became  abbot  of  this  place,  but  his  time  was  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits  rilher  than  to  his  official  duties.  Having 
failed  to  secure  the  bishopric  of  Orleana  in  io«7.  he  became 
archbishop  of  Dol  in  110;,  and  went  to  Rome  for  bis  pallium  in 
tio8.  The  bishoiJric  of  Dol  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishopric  during  the  roth  century  by  Komenoi,  king  of 
Brittany,  but  this  step  had  been  objected  to  by  the  ircbbisbops 
of  Touts,  Cossequently  the  position  of  the  see  wis  somewhat 
imhigBouii  and  Baudry  is  referred  to  both  as  archbishop  and  11 
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hbh&p  of  Dol.  He  ft|)petf9  to  liave  striven  earnestly  to  do 
something  for  the  education  of  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
Brittany  but  his  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  and  he  soon 
abandoned  the  task.  In  xii6  he  attended  the  Lateran  oounciU 
and  in  1x19  the  council  of  Reims,  after  which  he  paid  a  visit 
of  two  years'  duration  to  Englaxul.  Returning  to  France  he 
neglected  the  affairs  of  his  dioMse,  and  passed  his  time  mainly 
at  St  Samson-sor-Rifile  in  Normandy.  Ho  died  on  the  5th  or 
7th  of  January  X130. 

.  Baudxy  wrote  a  number  of  LaUn  poems  of  very  indifferent 
quality.  The  most  important  of  these,  from  the  historical  point 
of  vieWfhavebeenpublished  inthtHistoriatPrancarumScriptores, 
tome  iv.,  edited  by  A.  Duchesne  (Paris  1659-1649).  Baudxy's 
prose  works  are  more  important.  The  best  known  of  these  is  his 
Historia*  Hterosolymitanae,  a  histoiy  of  the  first  crusade  from 
XO95  to  1099.  This  is  a  histoxy  in  fo\ir  books,  the  material  for 
which  was  mainly  drawn  from  the  anonymoiu  Ctsia  Prancorum, 
but  some  valuable  information  has  been  added  by  Baudxy. 
It  was  vexy  popular  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  used  by 
OrdericQs  Vitalis  fot  his  Historiae  ecdesicsUcae;  by  William, 
archbishop  of  Tyie,  for  his  Belli  sacri  kistoria;  and  by  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  for  his  Sptculum  kistoriaU.  The  best  edition  is  that 
by  C.  Thurot,  which  appeaxs  in  the  Recueil  des  historietu  des 
utnsadcs,  tome  iv.  (Paxis,  X841-1887).  Other  works  probably  by 
Baudxy  are  Epistola  ad  Piscatmenses  monackoSf  a  description  of 
the  monastery  of  Fecamp;  Vita  RoberU  de  Arbrissello;  Vita 
S.  Hugotds  arduepiscopi  Rotkomagensis;  Tramlatio  capitis 
Gemeticum  el  miraculd  S.  Vakntini  martyris;  Relatio  de  scuto 
et  gladiot  a  history  of  the  arms  of  St  Michael;  and  Vita 
S.  Somsomt  DeUnsis  epiicopi.  Other  writings  which  on  very 
doubtful  auth(»ity  have  been  attributed  to  Baudry  are  Acta 
S.  YaUnani  martyrir  Trenorchii;  De  tisitaHone  infirm^nm; 
Vita  S.  MaglorU  DoUnsis  episcttpi  ei  Vita  S.  Machtii,  Alec- 
teMsk  episcopi;  De  revetatiene  abbatum  Pis^nneiuium\  and 
Confirmatio  bonorum  monasterti  S,  PlorenHi.  Many  of  these  are 
published  by  J.  P.  Migne  in  the  FabrtHopa  LaHna,  tomes  160, 
t6i  and  x66  (Paris  1844). 

See  Bistmre  liuhaire  de  la  France^  tome  xL  (Paris,  1865-1869): 
H.  von  Sybcl.  GeukickU  des  ersten  Kreutai^  (Leipzig*  1881); 
A.  Thurot.  "  Ktedes  critkiues  sur  let  histonens  de  la  premi^ 
croisade;  Baudri  de  Bouiguetl"  in  the  Rene  kistori^ue  (Paris, 
1876). 

BAUMIT,  PAUL  JACQUES  UMt  (i823-x886).  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  La  Rodie-sur-Yonne  (Vendue).  He  studied 
under  DroUlng,  a  sound  but  second-rate  artist,  and  carxied  off 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1850  by  his  picture  of  "  Zeaobia  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes.'*  His  talent  from  the  first  revealed 
Itself  as  strictly  academical,  full  of  elegance  and  grace,  but 
somewhat  lacking  originality.  In  the  course  of  his  residence  in 
Italy  Baudry  derived  strong  inspiration  from  Italian  art  with 
the  mannerism  of  Coreggio,  as  was  very  evident  in  the  two  works 
he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1857,  which  were  purchased  for 
the  Luxembourg:  "  The  Martyrdom  of  a  Vestal  Virgin  "  and 
-  The  Chad."  His  "  Leda,"  "  St  John  the  Baptist,"  and  a 
"  Portrait  of  Beul^,"  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  took  a  first 
prize  that  year.  Throughout  this  eariy  period  Baudry  com- 
monly selected  mythological  or  fanciful  subjects,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  being  "  The  Pearl  and  the  Wave."  Once  only  did 
he  attempt  an  historical  picture,  "  Charlotte  Corday  after  the 
murder  of  Marat  "  (1861),  and  returned  by  preference  to  the 
former  class  of  subjects  or  to  painting  portraiu  of  illustxious  men 
of  his  day— Guizot,  Charies  Gamier,  Edmond  About.  The 
works  that  crowned  Baudry's  reputation  were  his  mural  decora- 
tions, which  show  much  imagination  and  a  high  artistic  gift  for 
colour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Paris  Cour  de 
Cassation,  at  the  ch&teau  of  Chantilly,  and  some  private  xesid- 
ences—the  h6te]  Fould  and  h6tei  Paiva^but,  above  all,  in  the 
decorations  of  the  fifyer  of  the  Paris  opera  hotise.  These,  more 
than  thirty  paintings  in  all,  and  among  them  compositions 
figurative  of  dancing  and  music,  occupied  the  painter  for  ten 
years.  Baudry  died  in  Paris  in  1886.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institut  dc  France,  succeeding  Jean  Victor  Schnets.    Two  of 


his  colleagues,  Dubois  aid  Marfan  Jean  MerciS,  €thoputaibi9 
with  his  brother,  Baudxy  the  architect,  erected  a  monument  to 
him  in  Paris  (1890).  The  statue  of  Baudry  at  La  Roche-sup* 
Yonne  (1897)  is  by  GMvae. 

See  H.  Dcbborde,  Notice  sur  la  vie  elks  etmages  de  Bamdry  (r886): 
Ch.  Ephnuti,  Baudry^  savie  etsan  mtere  (1887).  (H.  Fa.) 

BAUBR,  BRUNO  ( 1 809-1883),  German  theologianaQdInstoiiaay 
was  bora  on  the  6th  of  September  1809,  the  son  of  a  painter  in  a 
poroehiin  factory,  at  Eisenberg  in  Saxe-Akenbuig.  He  studied 
at  Berlin,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  "  Right "  of  the 
Hegelian  school  under  P.  Marheineke.  In  1834  he  began  to  teach 
in  Beriin  as  a  licentiate  of  theology,  and  fai  1839  was  transferred 
to  Boim.  In  1838  he  published  his  Kritiscke  DarstMung  dtf 
Religion  des  Allen  Testaments  (2  vols.),  which  shows  that  at  that 
date  he  was  still  faithful  to  the  Hegelian  Right.  Soon  afterwards 
his  opinions  underwent  a  change,  and  in  two  works,  one  on  the 
Fourth  Gospd,  Kritik  der  ewangdiscken  Gesc/ackte  des  Jokanne» 
(1840),  and  the  other  on  the  Synoptics,  Kritik  der  evangplisckem 
Ceschkkte  der  Synoptiker  (1841),  as  well  as  in  his  Herr  Hengstai" 
berg^  kritiscke  Briefe  Uber  den  Gegensak  des  Gesetses  und  des 
Eeangdiums,  he  announced  his  complete  rejection  of  his  earlier 
orthodoxy.  '  In  184a  the  government  revoked  his  license  and  he 
retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  Rixdorf ,  near  Berlin.  Hencefor- 
ward he  took  a  deep  interest  in  modem  histoiy  and  politics,  a» 
well  as  in  theology,  and  published  Gesckkkk  der  PoliHk,  Kultut 
und  Aufkldrung  des  tSten  Jakrkunderts  (4  vob.  x843r-x845)v 
GesckickU  der  framdsischen  Revolution  (3  vols.  1847),  and 
Disradk  romantiscker  und  Bismarcks  sociaUstisekerlwiperialismus 
{1S82),  Other  critical  works  are:  a  criticism  of  the  gospels  and* 
history  of  their  origin,  Kritik  der  Emngelien  stnd  GeackiekU  ikret 
Ursprungs  (i85a-x853),  a  book  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatlea»! 
Apostelgesckickte  (1850),  and  a  criticism  of  the  Pauline  cpistieSft^ 
Kritik  der  pauUniscken  Briefe  (x850-t852).  He  died  at  Riadoff 
on  the  X3th  of  April  X882.  His  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
was  of  a  highly  destructive  type.  David  Strauss  in  his  Li^  qf 
Jesus  had  account^  for  the  Ciospel  nairatives  as  half-oonsdous 
products  of  the  mythic  instinct  in  the  eariy  Christian  com* 
munities.  Bauer  ridiculed  Strauss's  notion  that  a  conununity. 
could  produce' a  connected  naxiative.  His  own  contention^ 
embodying  a  theory  of  C.  G.  Wilke  {Der  Urevangelist,  X838X  WM 
that  the  original  narrative  was  the  Gospd  of  Mari^;  that  this  waft 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  and  that  after  this  the  other 
namdves  were  modelled  by  other  writers.  He,  however^ 
**  regarded  Mark  not  only  as  the  first  nnirator,  but  even  as  the. 
creator  of  the  gospel  history,  thus  making  the  latter  a  fictioa 
and  Christianity  the  invention  of  a  singie  original  evangelist " 
(Pfleiderer).  On  the  same  principle  the  four  principal  PaulinA 
epistles  were  regarded  as  forgeries  of  the  and  oentuxy.  He  axgued 
further  for  the  preponderance  of  the  GxMco-Roman  Hemtnt,  aa 
opposed  to  the  Jewish,  in  the  Choatian  writiitgs.  The  writer  of 
Mark's  gospel  was  *'  an  Italian,  at  home  both  in  Rotte  *nd 
Alexandria  " ;  that  of  Matthew's  gospel  ^,  a  Roman,  aoorisked 
by  the  spirit  of  Seneca  ";  the  Pauline  episUes  were  written  ia 
the  West  in  antagonism  to  the  Paul  of  the  Acts,  and  so  on». 
Chxistianlty  is  essentially  "  Steidam  triumphant  in  a  Jewisla 
garb."  This  line  of  criticism  has  found  few  supporters,  mostly 
intheNetherlaada*  It  certainly  had  iu  value  in  emphasising  the 
importance  of  studying  the  influence  of  environment  in  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Bauer  was  a  man  of  rest- 
less, impetuous  activity  and  independent,  if  ill-baUnced,  judg* 
ment,  one  who,  as  he  himself  perceived,  was  more  in  place  as  a 
free-lance  of  criticism  than  as  an  official  teacher.  He  came  in  the 
end  to  be  regarded  kindly  even  by  ooponents,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  of  taking  a  line  displeasing  to  bis  liberal  friends  on  the 
Jewish  question  (Dk  Judenfrage,  1843). 

Hit  attitude  towards  the  Jews  is  dealt  with  In  the  article  in  tlie 
Jewisk  Encyclopedia,  See  generally  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklo- 
M%e\  and  cf.  Otto  Pfleiderer.  Devdopmcnf  of  Theology,  p.  226: 
Carl  Schwarz,  Zur  Ceschichte  der  neuesten  Theohgie,  pp.  142  ff. ;  and 
F.  Lichccnberger.  History  of  German  Theology  in  the  igth  Century 

(I8«9).  pp.  374-37«.  ,  .    .        .      ^ 

BAUBRNPBLO.  BDUARD  VON  (1802-1890).  Austrian  drama- 
tist.  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  tlic  ijlh  of  January  1&02.    Havii^ 
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studied  jiinq>rudeiice  tt  tlie  university  of  Vienna,  lie  entered  the 
government  service  in  a  legal  capacity,  and  after  holding  various 
minor  offices  was  transferred  in  1843  to  a  responsible  pott  on  the 
Lottery  Commission.  He  had  already  embarked  upon  politics, 
and  severely  criticized  the  government  in  a  pamphlet,  Pia 
D^sideria  ernes  dsterreickischen  SehtiflsteUers  (1842);  and  in  1845 
he  made  a  journey  to  En^and,  aftcar  which  his  political  opinions 
became  more  pronounced.  After  the  Revdution,  in  1848,  he 
quitted  the  government  Mrvioe  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  letters.  He  Uved  in  Vienna  until  his  death  on  the  9th  of  August 
1800,  and  was  ennobled  for  ha  work.  As  a  writer  of  comedies 
and  farces,  Bauemfeld  takes  high  rank  among  the  German 
playwrights  of  die  century;  his  plots  are  clever,  the  situations 
witty  and  natural  and  the  dicrion  elegant.  His  earliest  essays, 
the  comedies  LeicJUsittn  aus  Liebe  (183 1);  Das  Liehes-PretokoU 
(1831)  and  Die  ewige  Liebe  (1834);  Bilrgerlick  tmtf  RomafiUsck, 
(1835)  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Later  he  turned  his  attention 
to  so-called  SalonstiUhe  (drawing-room  pieces),  notably  Ausder 
Ceseilsckaft  (1866);  Moderne  Jugetid  (1869),  and  Der  Landfrieden 
(i86q).  in  which  he  portrays  hi  fresh,  bright  and  happy  sallies  the 
social  conditions  of  the  capital  in  which  he  lived. 

A  complete  edition  of  Bauernfeld's  works.  Cesammdte  Schnfien, 
appeared  in  iz  vols.  (Vienna.  187 1»l873) ;  Drttmahscktr  NackUus^tA. 
by  F  von  Saar  (1893);  aelected  works,  cd.  by  E.  Homer  (4  vola, 
•  1905).  See  A.  Stern.  Bauemfeld,  Ein  DiekterportrOl  (1890).  R.  von 
GottKhall,  "  E.  von  Bauemfeki  *'  fin  Unsere  ZeU,  1890).  and  E. 
Homer.  Bauemfeld  (1900). 

BAUFFRBMONT,  a  French  family  which  derives  its  name 
from  a  village  fn  the  Vosgcs,  spelt  nowadays  Beaufremont.  In 
consequence  of  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Vergy  the  Bauffre- 
monts  established  themselves  in  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comt^. 
In  1448  Pierre  de  Bauflfremont,  lord  of  Chamy,  married  Blarie,  a 
legitimatized  daughter  of  Philip  tl^  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Nicolas  de  Bauffremont.  his  son  Claude,  and  his  grandson  Henri, 
all  played  important  parts  in  the  sUtes-general  of  1576,  1588 
and  1614,  and  their  speeches  have  been  puUished.  Alexandre 
Emmanuel  Louis  de  Bauffremont  (i773~i^33)>  <^  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  created  a  peer  of  France  in  1817.  and 
duke  in  1 8 1 8.  After  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  princes  he 
returned  to  France  under  the  Empire,  and  had  been  made  a 
count  by  Napoleon.  (M.  P.*) 

BAUHIN,  GASPARD  (i56o>i624),  Swiss  botanist  and  anato- 
mist, was  the  son  of  a  French  physician,  Jean  Bauhin  (1511- 
1582),  who  had  to  leave  his  native  country  on  becoming  a 
convert  to  Protestantism.  He  was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  1 7th  of 
January  1560,  and  devoting  himself  to  medicine,  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  Padua,  MontpcUier,  and  some  of  the  celebrated  schoob 
in  Germany.  Returning  to  Basel  in  1580,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  gave  private  lectures  in  botany  and 
anatomy.  In  1582  he  was  appointed  to  the  Greek  professorship 
In  that  university,  and  in  1588  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
botany.  He  was  afterwards  made  city  physician,  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  rector  of  the  university,  and  dean  of 
his  faculty.  He  died  at  Basel  on  the  5th  of  December  1624.  He 
published  several  works  relative  to  botany,  of  which  the  most 
valuable  was  his  Pinax  Tkeairi  Botanid,  sen  Index  in  Tkeo- 
phrastit  Dioscoridis,  Plinii,  et  botamcorum  qui  a  secnh  stHpseruni 
opera  (1596).  Another  great  work  which  he  {banned  was  a 
Thealrum  Botanicum,  meant  to  be  comprised  in  twelve  parts 
folio,  of  which  he  finished  three;  only  one,  however,  was  pub- 
lished (1658).  He  also  gave  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  in  the  environs  of  Basel,  and  edited  the  works  of  P.  A. 
Mattioli  (iS<x>-iS77)  ^ith  considerable  additions.  He  likewise 
wrote  on  anatomy,  his  principal  work  on  this  subject  being 
Thealrum  Analomicum  ii^nUis  locis  auctum.  (1592). 

His  son.  Jean  Gaspard  BAtTHiN  (1606-1685),  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Basel  for  thirty  years.  His  elder  brother,  Jean 
BAtnflN  (1541-1613).  after  studying  botany  at  Tubingen  under 
Leonard  Fuchs  (1501-1566),  and  travelling  with  Conrad  C}esner, 
began  to  practise  medicine  at  Basel,  where  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  1766.  Four  years  later  he  was  invited  to 
become  physidan  to  the  duke  of  Wiirttemberg  at  Montb^Iiard, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1613     He  devoted  himself 
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chiefly  to  botany  His  great  work.  Hisleeia  planlarum  iwm  a 
abselutissima^  a  compilation  of  all  that  was  then  known  about 
botany,  was  not  coinplete  at  his  death,  but  was  published  at 
Vverdon  in  1650-1651,  the  Ptodromus  having  appeared  at  the 
same  place  In  1619.  He  also  wrote  a  book  De  aquis  medieoHs 
(1605). 

BAULK,  or  Balk  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages, 
meaning  a  ridge,  partition,  or  beam),  the  ridge  left  unploughed 
between  furrows  or  ploughed  fields;  also  the  uncultivated  striip 
of  Und  used  as  a  boundary  in  the  **  open-field  "  system  of 
agriculture.  From  the  meaning  of  something  left  untouched 
comes  that  of  a  hindrance  or  check,  so  of  a  horse  stopping  short 
of  an  obsude,  of  the  "  baulk-line  "  in  billiards,  or  of  the  decep- 
tive motion  of  the  pitcher  in  baseball  From  the  other  original 
meaning,  i^.  "  beam,"  cones  the  use  of  the  word  for  the  cross 
or  tie-beam  of  a  roof,  or  for  a  large  log  of  timber  sawn  to  a  one 
or  one  and  a  half  foot  square  section  (see  Joinesy). 

BAUMBACH,  RUDOLF  (1840-1905),  German  poet,  was  bom 
at  Kranichfeld  on  tiie  Ilm  in  Thuringia,  on  the  28ih  of  September 
1840,  the  son  of  a  local  medical  practitioner,  and  received  his 
early  schooling  at  the  gymnasium  of  Meiningen,  to  which  place 
his  father  had  removed.  After  studying  natural  science  in 
various  universities,  he  engaged  in  private  tuition,  both  inde- 
pendently and  in  fomilies,  in  the  Atistrian  towns  of  Graz,  Brtlnn, 
G6n  and  THest  respectively.  In  Triest  he  caught  the  popular 
taste  with  an  Alpine  legend,  Zlatorog  (1877),  ^^d  songs  of  a 
journeyman  aj^rentice,  Lieder  eines  fakrenden  CeseOen  (1878), 
both  of  which  have  run  into  many  editions.  Their  success 
dedded  him  to  embark  uprni  a  literary  career.  In  1885  he 
returned  to  Meiningen,  where  he  received  the  title  of  Bofrat, 
and  was  appointed  duosl  librarian.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
14th  <A  Sep^mber  1905. 

Baumbach  was  a  poet  of  the  breezy,  vagabond  school,  and 
wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  greater  compatriot,  Victcv  Scheffel, 
many  excellent  drinking  sonfi,  among  which  Die  Lindenwirtin 
has  endeared  him  to  the  German  student  world.  But  his  real 
strength  lay  in  narrative  verse,  espedally  when  he  had  the 
opportum'ty  of  describing  the  scenery  and  life  of  his  native 
Thuringia.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  Frau  Holde  (1881), 
Spielmannslieder  (1882),  Von  der  Landsirasu  (1882),  TkUringer 
Ueder  (1891),  and  his  prose,  SowtmermHrcken  (1881). 

BAUMi.  ANTOINB  (1728-1804),  French  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Senlis  on  the  26th  of  February  1728.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  chemist  Claude  Joseph  Geoffroy,  and  in  175a  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Ecde  de  Pharmade,  where  in  the  same  year  he 
was  ^pointed  professcM'  ci  chemistry.  The  money  he  made  in  a 
business  he  carried  on  in  Paris  for  dealing  in  chemical  products 
enabled  him  to  retire  in  1780  in  order  to  devote  hhnself  to 
applied  chemistry,  but,  ruined  in  the  Revolution,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  a  commerdal  career.  He  devised  many  improve- 
ments in  technical  processes,  e.g.  for  bleaching  sflk,  dyeing, 
gilding,  purifying  saltpetre,  &c,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  hydrometer  assodated  with  his  name  (often  in 
this  connexion  improptrly  speh  Beaum^).  Of  the  numerous 
books  and  papers  he  wrote  the  most  important  is  his  £Umens  de 
pharmade  thiorique  ei  pratique  (9  editions,  1762-18x8).  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1772*  &nd  an 
assodate  of  the  Institute  in  1796.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i5tb 
of  October  1804. 

BAUHOARTEN,  AtBXANDBR  OOTrUBB  (17x4-1762), 
German  philosopher,  bora  at  Berlin.  He  studied  at  HaJle,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle  and  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  where  he  cUed  in  1762.  He  was  a  disdple  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolff,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  as  having  been  the 
first  to  esUblish  the  Theory  of  the  Beautiful  as  an  independent 
sdence.  Baumgarten  did  good  service  in  severing  aesthetics 
(q.v.)  from  the  other  philosophic  disciplines,  and  in  marking  out 
a  definite  object  for  its  researches.  TTie  very  name  ( Aesthetics)^ 
which  Baumgarten  was  the  first  to  use,  indicates  the  imperfect 
and  partial  nature  of  his  analysis,  pointing  as  it  does  to  an  element 
so  variable  as  feding  ot  sensation  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
judgment  in  questions  pertaining  to  beauty     It  is  import  an" 
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or  redafi^ns  of  an  older  Goflpd,  such  ts  the  Gospel  of  Uie 
Hebrews,  of  Peter,  of  the  Egyptians,  or  of  the  Ebionites.  The 
Petiine  Matthew  bears  the  closest  relationship  to  this  original 
Goq>el  (Urevangeiium);  the  Pauline  Luke  u  later  and  azose 
independently;  Mark  represents  a  still  later  development; 
the  account  in  John  is  idc^istic:  it  "  does  not  possess  historical 
truth,  and  cannot  and  does  not  really  lay  claim  to  iL"  Baur's 
whole  theory  indeed  starts  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
was  gradually  developed  out  of  Judaism.  Before  it  could  become 
a  universal  religion,  it  had  to  struggle  with  Jewish  limiutions  and 
to  overcome  them.  The  early  Christians  were  Jewish-Christians, 
to  whom  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented a  breach  with  Judaism,  the  Temple,  and  the  Law.  Thva 
there  was  some  antagonism  between  the  Jewish  apostles,  Peter, 
James  and  John  and  the  Gentile  apostle  Paul,  and  this  struggle 
continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  and  century.  In  short, 
the  conflict  between  Petrinism  and.Paulinism  is,  as  Carl  Schwars 
puts  it,  the  key  to  the  literature  of  the  ist  and  »d  century. 

But  Baur  was  a  theologian  and  historian  as  well  as  a  Biblical 
critic  As  early  as  1834  be  published  a  strictly  theokcical  work, 
Ctgtnsolz  des  Katholicitmus  und  ProUstanlismus  neck  den 
Primipiat  und  Haupidatmen  d«r  btiden  LekrbcgriffCt  a  strong 
defence  of  Protestantism  on  the  lines  of  Schleiermacber's 
Gaubenslekre,  and  a  vigorous  reply  to  J.  Mtthler's  Symbolik 
( i833)<  Ihis  was  followed  by  his  larger  histories  of  dogma,  Die 
ckrUtliche  Lekre  voh  der  Versdknung  in  ihrer'  gesckicktlicktn 
EnhoicUuMg  his  wf  die  neuesle  Zeii  (18^),  Die  ckrisOicke 
Lekre  um  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Mensckwerdung  CoUes  in  ikrer 
geickickUickem  Enixoicklung  (3  vols.,  1841-1843),  and  the 
Lekrhuch  der  chrisilichen  Dogmaigescfnchte  (1847).  The  value 
of  these  works  is  impaired  somewhat  by  Baur's  habit  of  making 
the  history  of  dognm  conform  to  the  formulae  of  Hegel's  philo- 
sophy, a  procedure  "  which  only  served  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  profundity  of  his  ooncqption  of  history  as  a  true  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  "  (Pfleiderer).  Baur,  however,  soon 
came  to  attach  more  importance  to  personality,  and  to  distinguish 
more  carefully  between  religion  and  philosc^hy.  The  change  is 
mariced  in  his  Epocken  der  kirchlichen  Cesckicklsckreibung  (1852), 
Das  Qkristentkum  und  die  cHrisUicke  Kircke  der  drei  ersien 
Jahfkunderie  (1853),  and  Die  ckrisUicke  Kircke  von  Anfang  des 
vierten  bis  turn  Ende  des  sccksten  Jahrkunderts  (1859),  works 
preparatory  to  his  Kirckengtsckidde^  in  which  the  change  of  view  is 
q;>ecially  pronounced.  The  Kirckengesckickie  was  published  in  five 
volumes  during  the  years  1853-1863,  partly  by  Baur  himself, 
partly  by  his  sOn,  Ferdinand  Baur,  and  his  son-in-law,  Eduard 
Zeller,  from  notes  and  lectured  which  the  author  left  behind  him. 
Pfleiderer  describes  this  work,  especially  the  first  vcrfume,  as 
"  a  classic  for  all  time."  "  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  first 
thorough  and  satisfactory  attempt  to  explain  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  on  strictly  kistorical  lines,  i.e.  as  a  natural 
development  of  the  religipus  spirit  of  our  race  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  various  human  causes"  {Development  of 
Tkeelogy,  p.  s88).  Baur's  lectures  on  the  history  of  dogma, 
Ausfiikrlickere  Voriesungen  ilber  die  christlicke  DogmengesckickUf 
Were  published  later  b>  his  son  (1865-1868). 

Baur's  views  were  revolutionary  and  often  extreme;  but, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them,  it  is  admitted  that  as  a  criUc 
he  rendered  a  great  service  to  theological  science.  "  One  thing 
is  certain:  New  Testament  study,  unce  his  time,  has  had  a 
different  colour  '^  (H.  S.  Nash).  He  has  had  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples or  followers,  who  have  in  many  cases  modified  his  portions. 

A  full  account  of  F.  C.  Baur's  labours,  and  a  complete  list  of  his 
Writinn  will  be  found  in  the  artkle  in  Hersog-HaucK,  Rtalencyklo- 
M(iM,  m  which  hb  work  is  divided  into  three  periods:  (i)  "  Pi^ 
sophy  of  ReUrion,"  (a)"  BibUcal  criticism."  (3)  "  Church  HistoryJ* 
See  also  H.  ST  Nash,  Tke  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  Ike  New 
Testanunt  (^tw  York,  190 1);  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Tke  Deodofment  of 
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iBampton  Lectures,  i863>;  and  cf.  the  article  on  "  The  Tobingen 
Ilstorical  School,"  in  BibHolheca  Sacra,  vol  xix.  Na  73,  i86s. 

(M.  A.  C) 


BAUTADf.  UnnS  EUGiHB  MARIE  (1796-1867),  Fren<A 
philosopher  and  theobgian,  was  bom  at  Paris.  At  the  £colo 
Normale  he  camte  under  the  influence  of  Cousin.  In  1816  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  higher  teaching,  and  was  soon  after 
called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Strafisburg. 
He  held  this  position  for  many  years,  and  gave  a  parallel  course 
of  lectures  as  professor  of  the  literary  faculty  in  the  same  city. 
Hie  reaction  against  speculative  {^lilosophy,  which  carri^ 
away  De  Maistre  and  Lainennais,  influenced  lUm  also.  In  1828 
he  took  orders,  and  resigned  his  chair  at  the  university.  For 
several  years  he  xemained  at  Strassburg,  lecturing  at  the  Faculty 
and  at  the  college  of  Juilly,  but  in  1849  he  set  out  for  Paris  as 
vicar  of  the  diocese.  At  Paris  he  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator,  and  in  1853  was  made  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  theological  faculty.  This  post  he  held  till  his 
death.  Like  the  Scholastics,  he  distinguished  reason  and  faith« 
and  held  th&t  revelation  supplies  facts,  otherwise  tmattainable, 
which  philosophy  b  able  to  groap  by  scientific  methods.  The* 
ology  and  philosophy  thus  form  one  comprehensive  science. 
Yet  Bautaln  was  no  rationalist;  Uke  Pascal  and  Newman  he 
exalted  faith  above  reason.  He  pointed  out,  following  chie^ 
the  Kantian  criticism,  that  reason  can  never  yield  knowledge 
of  things  in  themselves.  But  there  exists  in  addition  to  reason 
another  faculty  which  may  be  called  intelligence,  through  which 
we  are  put  in  connexion  with  ^>iritual  and  invisible  truth. 
This  intelligence  docs  not  of  itself  yield  a  body  of  truth;  it 
merely  contains  the  genns  of  the  higher  ideas,  and  these  are  made 
productive  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  revealed  facts* 
This  fundamental  conception  Bautain  worked  out  in  the  depart- 
ments of  psychok)gy  and  morals.  The  details  of  this  theology 
are  highly  imaginative.  He  sajrs,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  the  world  and  a  spirit  of  nature;  the  latter  gives  birth 
to  a  physical  and  psychical  ^irit,  and  the  physical  spirit  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  spirits.  His  theories  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  arbitrary  mysticism  of  van  Helmont  and  the  Gnostics. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are  : — Pkilosopkie  du  Ckristia* 
nisme  (1835);  Psyckologie  expfrimentale  (1839),  new  edition 
entitled  Esprit  kumain  et  ses  facuUfy  (1859);  Pkilosopkie 
morale  (1840);  Religion  et  liberti  (1848);  La  Morale  de  Pivafh 
gile  comparie  aux  divers  sy slimes  de  morale  (Strassburg,  1827; 
Paris,  1855);  De  Piducation  puUigue  en  Prance  ou  XIX* 
siicle   (Paris,  1876). 

BAUTZEN  (Wendish  Budissin, "  town  ").  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  capital  of  Saxon  Upper 
Lusatia.  Pop.  (1890)  21,515;  (1905)  29^412.  It  occupies  an 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  680  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  32  m.  E.N.E.  from  Dresden,  on  the  Dresden-Gdilita- 
Brcslau  main  line  of  railway,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  fnNB 
Schaadau  and  Kdnigswartha.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  outside  these  again  by  ramparts,  now  in  great  measure  turned 
into  promenades,  and  hf^  extensive  suburbs  partly  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Among  its  churches  the  roost  remarkable 
is  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  dating  from  the  1 5th  century,  with  a 
tower3oo  ft.  in  height  It  is  used  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  an  iron  screen  separating  the  parts  aligned  to  each. 
There  are  five  other  churches,  a  handsome  town  hall,  an  orphan- 
asylum,  several  hoqiitals,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  famous 
grammar  school  (gymnasium) ,  a  normal  and  several  other  schools, 
and  two  public  libraries.  The  general  trade  and  manufactures  are 
considerate,  including  wodten  (stockings  and  cloth),  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  and  dyeing.  It 
has  also  iron  foundries,  potteries,  distilleries,  breweries,  cigar 
factories,  &c. 

Bantsen  was  already  in  existence  vrben  Henry  I.,  the  Fowler, 
conquered  Lutetiain  928.  It  became  a  town  and  fortress  under 
Otto  L,  his  successor,  and  speedfly  attained  considerable  wealth 
and  importance,  tot  a  good  share  of  which  it  was  indebted  to  the 
pilgrimages  which  were  made  to  the  "  arm  of  St  Peter,"  preserved 
in  one  of  the  churches.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  Hussite 
war,  and  still  more  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  dector  of  Brandenburg, 
JoboGooiss  (i6so),ldl into  the  handaoC  Wallenstein  (i63i),aD4, 
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fai  tbe  foUowiog  year  was  burned  by  its  commander  before  being 
surrendered  to  the  elector  of  Saiony.  At  the  peace  of  Prague  in 
t6ss  it  passed  with  Luaatia  to  Saxony  as  a  war  indemnity. 

The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  great  battle  in  which,  on  the  JM>th 
and  3ist  of  May  iSrj,  Napoleon  I.  defeated  an  Idlied  army  of 
_  Russians  and  Prussians  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns)  . 

b!SmiL  '^^  position  chosen  by  the  allies  as  that  in  which  to 
is/j.  receive  the  attack  of  N^Mleon  ran  S.W.  to  N.E.  from 

BautMn  on  the  left  tq  the  village  of  Gleina  on  the  right. 
Bantsen  itself  was  held  as  an  advanced  post  of  the  left  wing 
(Russians),  the  main  body  of  which  lay  a  m.  to  the  rear  (E.)  near 
Jenkwits.  On  the  heights  of  Burk,  2^  m.  N.E.  of  Bautsen,  was 
Kleist's  Prussian  corps,  with  Yorck's  in  support.  On  Klcist's 
right  at  Pliskowits  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Burk)  lay  Blficher's  corps,  and  on 
Bltkcher's  right,  formed  at  an  an^  to  him,  and  refused  towards 
Gleina  (7  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Bautzen) ,  were  the  Russians  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly.  The  countiy  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  abounded 
in  strong  defensive  positions,  some  of  which  were  famous  as 
battlegrounds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  whole  line  was 
covered  by  the  river  Spree,  which  served  as  an  immediate  defence 
for  the  left  and  centre,  and  an  obstacle  to  any  force  moving  to 
attack  the  right;  moreover  the  interval  between  the  river  and 
the  position  on  this  side  was  covered  with  a  network  <4  ponds  and 
watescourses.  Napoleon's  .right  and  centre  approached  (on  a 
broad  front  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry)  from  Dresden  by 
Biscbofswerda  and  Kamenz;  the  left  under  Ney,  which  was 
separated  by  nearly  40  m.  from  the  left  of  the  main  body  at 
Luckau,  was  ordered  to  march  via  Hoyerswerda,  Weissig  and 
Klix  to  strike  the  allies'  right.  At  noon  on  the  aoth,  Napoleon, 
after  a  pr<rfonged  reconnais^ce,  advanced  the  main  army  against 
Bautzen  and  Burk,  leaving  the  enemy's  right  to  bedealt  with  by 
Ney  on  the  morrow.  He  e<iually  ne^ected  the  extreme  left  of  the 
allies  in  the  mountains,  judging  it  impossible  to  move  his  artillery 
and  caTafay  in  the  broken  ground  there.  Oudinot's  (XII.)  corps, 
the  extreme  right  wing,  was  to  work  round  by  the  hilly  country 
to  Jenkwiu  in  rear  of  Bautzen,  Macdonald's  (XI.)  corps  was  to 
assault  Bautzen,  and  Marmont,  with  the  VL  corps,  to  cross  the 
Spree  and  attack  the  Prussians  posted  about  Burk.  These  three 
corps  were  directed  by  Soult.  Farther  to  the  left,  Bertrand's  (IV.) 
dxps  was  held  back  to  connect  with  Ney,  who  had  then  reached 
Weissig  with  the  head  of  his  column.  The  Guard  and  other 
general  reserves  were  in  rear  of  Macdonald  and  Marmont. 
Bautzen  was  taken  without  diflScuIty;  Oudinot  and  Marmont 
easUy  passed  the  Spree  on  either  side,  and  were  formed  up  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river  by  about  4  p.m.  A  heavy  and  indecisive 
tombat  took  place  in  the  evening  between  Oudinot  and  the 
Russian  left,  directed  by  the  tsar  in  person,  in  which  Oudinot's 
men  made  a  little  progress  towards  Jenkwitx.  Marmont's  battle 
was  more  serious.  The  Prussians  were  not  experienced  troops, 
but  were  full  of  ardour  and  hatred  of  the  French.  Kleist  made  a 
most  stubborn  resistance  on  the  Burk  ridge,  and  Bertrand^  corps 
was  called  up  by  Napoleon  to  Join  In  the  battle;  but  part  of 
BlOcher's  corps  fiercdy  engaged  Bertrand,  and  Burk  was  not 
taken  tilt  7  p.m.  The  Frenjph  attack  was  much  impeded  by  the 
growMl  and  by  want  of  room  to  dq)loy  between  the  river  and  the 
ensffly.  But  Napoleon's  object  in  thus  forcing  the  fighting  in  the 
«enti«  WIS  achieved.  The  allies,  feeling  there  the  weight  of  the 
fVench  attack,  gradually  drew  upon  the  reserves  of  their  left  and 
right  to  sMtain  the  shocL  At  dghtfiall  Bautaen  and  Burk  were 
tn  pOBsenioD  ot  the  French,  and  the  allied  line  now  stretched  from 
Jenkwitz  nohbiward  to  Pliskowits,  BlQcher  and  Barclay  main 
tainint  their  original  positions  at  Pliskowitz  and  Gleina.  The 
niaht  of  the  2oth-9  ist  was  spent  by  both  armies  on  the  battlefield, 
mpoleon  tared  Uttls  that  the  French  centre  was  ahnost  fought 
<yat;  it  bad  ftdfiled  its  mission^  and  on  the  3ist  thi&  decisive  point 
was  to  be  Barclay's  position.  Soon  after  daybreak  fighting  was 
renewed  along  the  whole  Une;  but  Napoleon  lay  down  to  sleep 
until  the  time  appointed  for  Ne/s  attack.  Iba  heavr  counter- 
stroke  against  Oudinot,  which  completely  drove  that  nuashol 
lh)in  the  ground  won  on  the  soth,  the  emperor  paid  no  meieheed 
than  to  otder  Macdonald  to  support  the  Xn  corps.  For  in  this 
aecondpoiltionof  the  allies^  which  was  far  mote  formidable  than 


the  original' line,  the  dedBtve  r^lt  could  be  brought  about  only 
by  Ney.  Tliat  comnumdA-  had  his  own  (III)  corps,  the  corps  <^ 
Victmr  and  of  Lauriston  and  the  Saxons  under  Reynier,  a  total 
force  of  60,000  men.  Lauriston,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  had 
been  sharply  engaged  on  the  19th,  but  had  spent  the  icnh  in 
calculated  inaction.  Early  on  the  zist  the  flank  attack  opened; 
Nej  and  Lauriston  moving  direct  upon  Gleina,  while  Re>*nier  and 
Victor  operated  by  a  wide  turning  movement  against  Barclays 
right  rear.  The  advance  was  carried  outt  with  precision;  the 
Russians  were  quickly  dislodged,  and  Ney  was' now  dosing  upon 
the  rear  of  Blficher's  corps  at  the  village  of  Prcitltz.  Napoleon  at 
once  ordered  Soult's  four  CMps  to  renew  their  attacks  in  order  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  reinforcing  their  right.  But  at  the  critical 
moment  Ney  halted;  his  orders  were  to  be  in  Preiiltz  at  1 1  a.m. 
and  he  reached  that  place  an  hour  earlier.  The  recite  of  an  hour 
enabled  tbe  allies  to  organize  a  fierce  counter-attack;  Ney  was 
checked  until  the  flanking  columns  of  Victor  and  Reynier  could 
come  upon  the  scene.  At  i  p.m.,  Vrhen  Ney  resumed  his  advance, 
it  was  too  late  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies.  Napdeon  now 
made  his  final  stroke.  The  Imperial  Guard  and  aU  other  troops 
in  the  centre,  80,000  strong  and  covered  by  a  great  mass  of 
artiUery^  moved  forward  to  the  attack;  and  shortly  the  alKed 
centre,  depleted  of  its  reserves,  whkh  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
Ney,  was  broken  through  and  driven  off  the  field.  BlQcher,  now 
almost  surrounded,  called  back  the  troops  opposing  Ney  to  make 
head  against  Soult,  and  Ney's  four  corps  then  carried  all  before 
them.  Preparations  had  been  made  by  the  allies,  ever  since  Ney*^! 
appearanc^,to  break  off  die  engagement,  and  now  the  tsar  ordered 
a  general  retreat  eastwards,  himself  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
bravery  directing  the  rearguard.  Thus  the  allies  drew  off 
unharmed,  lea\nng  no  trophies  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  vdK>se 
success,  tactically  unquestionable,  was,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  above  all  owing  to  the  want  of  cavalry,  a  coup  nutnqui 
strategically.  The  troops  engaged  were,  on  the  French  side 
165,000  men,  on  that  of  the  allies  about  100,000;  and  tbe  losses 
respectively  about  ao,ooo  and  13,500  killed  and  wounded. 

BAUjutBv  a  substance  which  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
mineral  spedes,  having  the  composition  AiiO(OH)4  (correspond^ 
ing  with  alumina  73'9,  water  26*1%),  and  thus  to  be  distinct 
from  the  crystallized  aluminium  hydroxides,  diaspore  ( A10(0H)) 
and  gibbsite  (-hydrargiUite,  Al(OH))).  It  was  first  described  by 
P.  Be^thier  in  183 1  as  "  alumine  hydrat£e  de  Beaux,"  and  waq 
nam«l  beauxite  by  P.  A.  Dufrinoy  in  1847  and  bauxite  by 
£.  H.  Sainte-Ciaire  Deville  in  i86x;  this  name  being  derived 
from  the  original  locality,  the  village  U  Les  Baux  (or  Beaux), 
near  Aries,  dep.  Bouches<lu*Rh6ne  fn  the  south  of  France, 
vrhett  the  material  has  been  for  many  years  extensively  mined  as 
an  ore  of  aluminium.  It  is  never  found  in  a  crystalUzed  state, 
but  always  as  earthy,  day-like  or  concretionary  masses,  often 
with  a  pisohtic  structure.  In  colour  it  varies  from  white  through 
yellow  and  brown  to  red,  depending  on  tbe  amount  and  the 
degree  of  hydration  of  the  inn  present.  The  specific  gravity 
also  varies  with  the  amount  of  iron;  that  of  the  variety  known 
as  wochdnite  (from  near  Lake  Wochein,  near  Radmannsdorf ,  in 
northern  Otrm'ola)  is  given  as  2-55.  The  numerous  chemical 
analyses,  which  have  mostly  been  made  for  technical  purposes, 
show  that  material  known  as  bauxite  varies  very  widely  in 
composition,  the  matimnm  and  minimum  percentages  U  each 
constituent  behig  as  foUows:  alomhia  (AlA)  S3'*^^'9l 
water  (H^)  8*6^3X>4;  iron  oxide  (FeA)  o*i-4S'8;  silica 
(SiOs)  o*3*37-a;  titanic  add  (TiOi)  up  to  4-  The  material  b 
thus  uraally  very  impure,  being  mixed  with  clay,  quartz*sand 
and  hydroxides  of  iron  in  variable  amounts,  t^  presence  ol 
which  may  be  seen  by  a  microscopical  examination.  Analyses 
of  purer  material  often  approximate  to  diaspore  or  gibbsite  in 
composition,  and  minute  crystalline  scales  of  these  minerals 
have  been  detected  under  the  microscope. 

Bauxite  can  therefore  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  simple  mineral, 
but  rather  as  a  mixture  of  gibbsiu  and  diaspore  with  various 
impurities;  it  is  in  fact  strikingly  like  laterite,  both  in  chemical 
composition  and  in  microscopical  structure.  Laterite  is  ad- 
nitfeedly  a  decomposition-product  of  igneous  or  other  crsrstalline 
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tmktt  and  die  same  Is  no  ilotibt  alao  trae  ti  bsittite.  The 
deposits  in  Co.  Antrim  occur  wi^  piaoUtk  iron  ore  inter- 
bedded  with  the  Tertiary  basalts,  and  similar  deposits  are  met 
with  in  connesrion  with  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Westerwahl  in 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  extensive  deposits  id 
the  south  of  France  (departments  Bouches-dn-Rhdne,  Ariige, 
lUraoh,  Var)  and  the  southern  United  States  (Georgia^  A  lahonm, 
Aricansas)  are  often  associated  with  limestones;  in  tlds  case  the 
origin*  of  the  bauxite  has  been  ascribed  to  the  chemical  action  of 
sohitions  of  aluninfom  sulphate  on  the  limestones. 

B<uxSte  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a  source  of  metallic  aluminium 
(q.v.);  the  nwterial  is  first  purified  by  chemical  processes^  after 
idilch  the  aluminium  hydroxide  is  reduced  in  the  electric  fimiace. 
Bboxite  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and 
other  aluminium  salts  used  In  dyeing.  Its  reftactory  quafities 
render  it  available  for  the  manufocture  of  fire-brichs  and 
crucibles.  (L.  J.  S.) 

iAVAl,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  departmrat  of  Nord, 
15  m.  B.S.S.'of  Valendcnnes  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  1633.  The 
town  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods  and  of  fertil- 
iseri.  Under  the  name  of  Bagacum  or  Bawacum  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  NervH  and,  under  the  Romans,  an  important  centre 
of  roods,  the  meeting-place  of  which  was  marked  by  a  milestone, 
destroyed  in  the  17th  century  and  replaced  In  the  19th  century 
by  a  column.  Bavai  was  destroyed  during  the  barbarian 
invasions  and  never  recovered  its  old  importance;  It  suffered 
much  during  the  wars  of  the  15th,  x6th  and  17th  centuries. 

BAVARIA  (Ger.  Bayem),  a  kingdom  of  southern  Germany, 
next  to  Prussia  the  laigest  state  of  the  German  emfMre  in  area 
and  population.  It  consbts  of  two  dbtinct  and  unequal  portions, 
Bavaria  proper,  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  lie  from 
35  to  40  m.  W.  apart  and  are  separated  by  the  grand-duchies  of 
fiiden  and  Hesse. 

Physical  Fedlwes. — Bavaria  proper  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Alps,  on  the  N.E.,  towarcb  Bohemia,  by  a  long  range  of 
mountains  khown  as  the  Bdhmerwald,  on  the  N.  by  the  Fiditel- 
gebirge  and  the  Frankenwald,  which  separate  it  froirt  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  Reuss,  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Coburig- 
Gotha  and  Meiningen  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-CasseL 
The  ranges  seldom  exceed  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  ft.;  but 
the  ridges  in  the  south,  towards  Tirol,  frequently  attain  an 
elevation  of  9000  or  10,000  ft.  On  the  W.  Bavaria  is  bounded 
by  Wflrttembeig,  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt.  The  country 
mainly  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Main;  by 
far  the  greater  portion  being  drained  by  the  former  river,  which, 
entering  from  Swabia  as  a  navigable  stream,  traverses  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  winding  course  of  300  m.,  and 
receivles  in  its  passage  th6  Iller,  the  Lech,  the  Isar  and  the  Inn 
from  the  south,  and  the  Naab,  the  Altmtlhl  and  the  W&mitz 
from  the  north.  The  Inn  is  navigable  before  it  enters  Bavarian 
territory,  and  afterwards  receives  the  Salzach,  a  large  river 
flowing  from  Upper  Austria .  The  Isar  does  not  become  navigable 
till  it  has  passed  Munich;  and  the  Lech  is  a  stream  of  a  similar 
sise.  The  Main  traverses  the  northern  regions,  or  Upper  and 
Lower  Franconia,  with  a  very  winding  course  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  trade  of  the  provinces.  The  district  watered  by 
the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Danube  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  an  extensive  plateau,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  3390  ft. 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  in  the  lower  portions  considerable  stretches  of  marahy 
ground.  The  smaller  or  western  portion,  the  Palatinate,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  S.  by  Alsace,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  a 
lofty  range  of  hills,  the  Haardtgcbirge,  which  separate  it  from 
Lorraine  and  the  Prussian  Rhine  province. 

The  climate  of  Bavaria  di£[ers  greatly  according  to  the  character 
of  the  region,  being  cold  in  the  vicinity  of  Tirol  but  warm  in  the 
plains  adjoining  the  Danube  and  the  Main.  On  the  whole,  the 
temperature  is  hi  the  winter  months  consideraMy  colder  than 
that  of  England,  and  a  good  deal  hotter  during  summer  and 
autman. 

Area  and  FopiiJaiion.-—Bjivntvi  proper,  or  the  eastern  portidn, 


contsin««a  ares  of  36,998  iq.  m.,  and  the  Palatinate  or  western, 
3388  sq.  m.,  tnaking  the  yvholk  extent  of  the  kingdom  about 
39,386  sq,  m.  The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1905,  was  6,5x3,834.  Ahnost  a  quarter  of  the  mhabitants  live 
in  townsy  of  which  Munich  and  Nuremberg  have  populations 
exceeding  100,000,  Augsburg,  Wttrxbwg,  Ffirth  and  Ludwigs- 
hafen  between  50,000  and- 100,000,  while  twen^-aix  othar  towm 
number  fnm  xo,ooo  to  50,000  inhalntants. 

Ethnographlcally,  the  Bawiaas  belong  to  various  ancient 
tribes;  Gennanited  Slavs  in  the .  north-east,  Swabians  and 
Franks  in  the  centre,  Fkanks  towards  the  west,  and,  in  the 
Paktinate,  Walloons.  Politically,  the  country  is  divided  into 
eight  provinioes,  as  follows: — 
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Provinces. 

Capital 

Pop.  of  Province 
m  1905. 

Area  in 
sQ.  m. 

Upper  Bavaria 
Lower  Bavaria 
Upper  Palatinate  . 
Upper  Franconia  . 
Middle  Franconia 
Lowv  Franconia  . 
Swabia 
The  Palatinate 

Munich  .     . 
Landshut 
Regensburg . 
Bayreuth 
Ansbach  .     . 
Wflrzbufg     . 
Augsburg 
Spires      .     . 

Total . 

1,410,763 
706,345 

680,769 

7S0.880 

885,380 

6456 

4.15a 

3.738 
3,703 
«.92S 
5.243 
3.79a 
3.388 

6.513.834 

39.386 

Rdigion. — ^The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  (about  70%)  are 
'Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant-Evangelical  Church  claims 
about  39  %,  while  Jews,  and  a  very  small  number  of  other  sects, 
account  for  the  remainder. 

The  districts  of  Lower  Bavaria,  Upper  Bavaria  and  the 
Upper  Palatinate  are  almost  whoDy  Roman  Catholic,  while  in 
the  Rhine  Palatinate,  Uppec  Franconia,  and  espedaHy  Middle 
Franconia,  the  prepond«ance  is  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants. 
The  exercise  of  religious  wonhip  in  Bavaria  is  altogether  free. 
The  Protestants  luive  the  same  dvil  rights  as  Uie  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  sovereign  may  be  either  Rcmian  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  heads  are  the 
two  archbishops  of  Munidi-FreiBing  and  Bambeig,  and  the  six 
bishops  of  Eichstitt,  Spires,  Wiirzburg,  Augsburg,  Regensburg 
and  Passau,  of  whom  the  first  three  are  suffragans  of  Bamberg. 
The  "  Old  Catholic  "  party,  under  the  bishop  of  Bonn,  has 
failed,  despite  its  eariy  successes,  to  take  deep  root  in  the  country. 
Among  the  Protestants  the  highest  authority  is  the  general 
consistory  of  Munich.  The  numbere  of  the  different  rel^ons  in 
1900  were  as  follows: — Roman  Cathdics,  4,357,X33;  Protestants, 
1,749,306;  Jews,  54,928. 

Education. — ^Bavaria,  formerly  backward  in  education,  has 
recently  done  much  in  this  connexion.  The  state  has  two 
Ronuin  Catholic  universities,  Munich  and  WOrsbutg,  and  a 
Lutheran,  Erlangen;  in  Munich  there  are  a  polyte^nic,  an 
academy  of  sciences  and  an  academy  of  art. 

Airicultnre.'—CH  the  total  surfiice  of  Bavaria  about  one-half 
is  under  cultivation,  one-third  fdrest,  and  the  remaining  sixth 
mostly  pasture.  The  level  country,  induding  both  Lower 
Bavaria  (extending  northwards  to  the  Danube)  and  the  western 
and  middle  parts  of  Franconia,  is  productive  of  rye,  ioats,  wheat, 
barley  and  millet,  and  also  of  hemp,  flax,  madder  and  fruit  and 
vines.  The  last  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  and  in  the  Palatiiiate  of  the  Rhine.  Hops  are  extensivdy 
grown  in  central  Franconia;  tobacco  (the  best  in  Germany) 
round  Nuremberg  and  in  the  Palatinate,  which  also  largely 
prodtices  the  sugar-beet.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  the 
provinces,  but  especially  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the  Spesaart 
district,  which  lies  in  the  north-west  within  a  curve  of  the  hfain. 
The  southern  divisions  of  Swabia  and  Upp«:  Bavaria,  where 
pasture-land  predominates,  form  a  cattle^broedii^  district  and 
the  dairy  produce  is  extensive.  Here  also  horses  are  bred  In 
large  numbers. 

The  extent  of  forest  forms  neariy  a  third  of  the  total  area  of 
Bavaria.  This  is  owing  to  various  causes:  the  ansount  of  hilly 
and  mountainous  country,  the  thinness  of  the  popubtion  aiul 
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the  Btonsity  of  fceeplhg  a  given  extent  of  ground  under  wood 
for  the  supply  of  fueL  More  than  a  third  of  the  forests  are 
pubKc  property  and  furnish  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue.  They  are  principally  situated  in  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
The  forests  are  well  stocked  with  game,  deer,  chamois  Qn  the 
Alps),  wild  boars,  capercailzie,  grouse,  pheasants,  &c  being 
plentifuL  The  greater  proportion  of  the  land  throu^bout  the 
kingdon  b  in  the  hands  ci  peasant  proprietors,  the  extent  of 
the  separate  holdings  differing  very  much  in  different  districts. 
The  largest  peasant  property  may  be  about  170  acres,  and  the 
smallest,  except  in  the  Palatinate,  about  50. 

Minerals. — ^The  chief  mineral  deposits  in  Bavaria  are  coal, 
iron  ore,  graphite  and  salt.  The  cotl  mines  lie  principally  in 
the  districts  of  Amberg,  Kissingen,  Stcben,  Munich  and  the 
Rhine  Palatinate.  Suit  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  partly  from 
brine  Springs  and  partly  from  mines,  the  principal  centres  being 
Halle,  Berchtesgaden,  Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  The  govern- 
ment monopoly  which  had  long  existed  was  abolished  in  1867 
and  free  trade  was  established  in  salt  between  the  members  of 
the  customs-union.  Of  quicksilver  there  are  several  mines, 
chiefly  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  and  small  quantities  of 
copper,  manganese  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  excellent  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum  and  building 
stone;  and  the  porcelain-day  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe. 
To  these  may  be  added  emery,  steatite,  barytes,  felspar  and 
ochre,  in  coiUidcrable  quantities;  excellent  lithographic  stone 
is  obtained  at  Solenhofen;  and  gold  and  sOver  are  still  worked, 
but  to  an  insignificant  extent. 

Manmfactures  and  Trade. — ^A  great  stimulus  was  given  to 
manufacturing  industry  in  Bavaria  by  the  law  of  1868,  which 
abolished  the  last  remains  of  the  old  restrictions  of  the  gilds, 
and  ga\'e  the  whole  country  the  liberty  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Rhine  Palatinate  idone.  The  chief  centres  of  industry 
are  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Ftirth,  ErUingen,  Aschaffen- 
buTg,  Regensburg,  Wttrzburg,  Bayreuth,  Ansbach,  Bamberg  and 
Hof  in  Bavaria  proper,  and  in  the  Palatinate  Spires  and  the 
Rhine  port  of  Ludwigshafen.  The  main  centres  of  the  hardware 
industry  are  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg  and  FQrth;  the  two 
first  e^edally  for  locomotives  and  automobiles,  the  last  for  tin- 
foil and  metal  toys.  Aschaffenburg  manufactures  fancy  goods, 
Augsburg  and  Hof  produce  excellent  doth,  and  Munidi  has  a 
great  reputation  for  scientific  instruments.  In  Franconia  are 
numerous  paper-mills,  and  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys  is 
largely  carried  on  in  the  forest  districts  of  Upper  Bavaria.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  glass  is  made,  particularly  in  the  B6hmer- 
wald.  Brewing  forms  an  important  industry,  the  best-known 
breweries  bdng  those  of  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Erlangen  and 
Kulmbach.  Other  artides  of  fnanufacture  are  leather,  tobacco, 
porceldn,  cement,  spirits,  lead  pencils  (Nuremberg),  plate-glass, 
sugar,  matches,  aniline  dyes,  straw  hats  and  b«skets.  The 
oommerre  of  Bavaria  is  very  considerate.  The  reports  consist 
chiefly  of  com,  potatoes,  ^ps,  beer,  wine,  doth,  cotton  goods, 
glass,  fancy  wares,  toys,  cattle,  pigs  and  vegetables.  The  scat 
of  the  hop-trade  is  Nuremberg;  of  wool,  Augsburg.  The  imports 
comprise  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoa,  coffee,  oils,  silk  and  pig  iron. 

Communications. — ^Trade  is  served  by  an  excdlent  railway 
system  and  there  are  steamboat  services  on  the  navigable  rivers, 
to  the  east  by  way  of  Passau  on  the  Danube,  and  to  the  west  by 
Ludwigshafen.  The  high  roads  of  Bavaria,  many  of  which  are 
military  roads  laid  Out  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
extend  in  all  over  about  z'o,ooo  m.  There  were  4377  m.  of 
railways  in  operation  in  1904,  <rf  which  about  3800  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  state,  and  about  440  m.  bdongcd  to  the  private 
yystem  of  the  Palatinate.  The  prindpal  canal  is  the  Ludwigs- 
kanal,  which  connects  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  extending 
from  Bamberg  on  the  Regnitx  to  Dietfurt  on  the  AltmtihL 
There  is  an  extensive  network  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 
All  belong  to  the  go\'emment  post  office,  which  forms  an  admini- 
strative system  independent  of  the  imperial  German  post  office. 

ConsiHuiiou  and  Administralian.— By  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
(ajrd  November  1870)  and  the  imperial  constitution  oC  the  i6th 


of  April  1871,  Bavacia  i«as  inonpomted  with  the  GenMn 
empire,  reserving,  however,  certain  sepwate  privfleges  {Sandar* 
rechte)  in  respect  of  the  administration  of  the  army,  the  railways 
and  the  posts,  the  excise  duties  on  beer,  the  ri^ts  of  domidle 
and  the  insurance  of  real  estate.  The  king  is  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  army,  and  matters  requiring  adjudioition  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  court  are  referred  to  a  special  Bavarian  court  attached 
to  the  supreme  imperial  military  tribunal  in  Berlin.  Bavaufa 
is  represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  six  votes  and  sends  forty-ei^ 
deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  The  Bavarian  constitution  It 
mainly  founded  on  the  constitutional  act  of  the  s6th  of  May 
x8i8,  modified  by  subsequent  acts — that  of  the  9th  of  Mardi 
1828  as  affecting  the  upper  house,  atul  those  of  the  4th  of  Juno 
1848  and  of  the  21st  of  March  i88x  as  affecting  the  lower-^and 
is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  a  legislative  body  of  two  bouses. 
The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  WitteUbach,  according 
to  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  females  being  exduded  from 
succession  so  k>ng  as  rnale  agnates  of  equal  birth  exisL  The 
title  of  the  sovereign  is  king  of  Bavaria,  that  of  hb  presumptive 
heir  b  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  during  the  minority  or 
incapadty  of  the  sovereign  a  regency  b  declared,  which  is  vested 
in  the  nearest  male  agnate  capable  of  ascending  the  throne. 
Such  a  regency  began  on  the  xoth  of  June  x8S6,  at  first  for  King 
Loub  II.,  and  after  the  14th  of  the  same  month  for  King  Otto  I., 
in  the  person  of  the  prince  regent  Luitpold.  The  executive 
power  resides  in  the  king  and  the  re^Misibility  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  in  his  minbters.  The  roysJ  family  is  Roman 
Cathdic,  and  the  seat  of  govenunent  b  Munich,  the  capitaL 

The  upper  house  of  the  Bavarian  paiiiament  (Kammtr  der 
Reiehsrdu)  b  composed  of  (r)  the  princes  of  the  blood  loy^ 
(being  of  full  age),  (a)  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  (3)  the  arch- 
bishops of  Munich,  Freising  and  Bamberg,  (4)  the  haids  of  such 
noble  families  as  were  formerly  "  immedbte  "  so  long  as  they 
retain  thdr  andent  possessions  in  Bavaria,  (5)  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and  of  the  presi- 
dent for  the  time  bdng  of  the  Protestant  consbtory,  (6)  of 
hereditary  counsellors  {ReichsriUe)  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
(7)  of  other  counsellors  appointed  by  the  king  for  life.  The 
lower  house  {Kamnur  dtt  Abgeardnetm)  or  chamber  of  r^we- 
sentatives,  consbts,  since  z88i,  of  159  deputies,  in  proportion 
of  one — reckoned  on  the  census  of  1875 — to  every  3 r ,500  irdiabit- 
ants.  A  general  election  takes  place  every  six  years,  and,  under 
the  electoral  law  of  1906,  b'  direct  Qualifications  for  the  general 
body  of  dectors  are  full  age  of  twenty-five  years.  Bavarian 
dUxenship  of  one  year  at  least,  and  di^harge  of  aU  rates  and 
taxes.  Psiriiament  must  be  assemUed  every  three  years,  but  aa 
the  budget  b  taken  eVIery  two  years,  it  b  reguUriy  called  together 
within  that  period.  No  laws  affecting  the  liberty  or  property  of 
the  subject  can  be  passed  without  the  sanction  of  parliament. 

Revtnue. — ^The  following  is  a  fairly  typical  statement  of  the 
budget  estimates  (1902-1903),  in  marks  (*  1  shilling  sterling)."— 


Reccipis. 

Mks. 

Direct  taxes    .  38.199.000 

Customs  and  indirect 
taxes  .     $0,900,990 

State  raOwavs  184.551,000 

Posts    .  and      tde- 
graphs  .    41.665.100 

Forests    and    agri- 
cultural dues        '   J7.395<ooo 

Imperial    assign- 
ments .  62.571.605 


415.282.695 
>  £30.764.135 


Disbursements. 

Mks. 

Civil  list  5'4<»>47S 

Sutc  dd>t  .    5i,3a3>30O 

Ministry  of  the 
Royal  house  and 
of  Foreign  dcpt.  .         688.398 

Minbtry  of  justice .     20.615,29^ 

Ministry  of  mterior .    30,0551338 

Public  worship  and 
education  34*667,673 

Minister  of  finance     6.696,780 

Contribution  to  im- 
perial exchequer.    72.647,090 

222,296.253 

'.I 

•£11,114.813 


The  public  debt  amOunU  to  about  £95,000,000,  of  which  over 
75%  was  incurred  for  railways. 

ilrmy.— The  Bavarun  army  forms  a  separate  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  German  empire,  with  a  separate  administration^ 
but  in  time  of  war  b  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  (jermaik 
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The  icgolslioM  Applieabk  to  other  seetfons  «<  die 
whole  iii4>erial  anny  axe,  however,  obeerved.  It  coMists,  on  a 
peace  footing,  of  three  army  corps,  sst,  2nd  and  3rd  Royal 
Bavanan  (each  of  two  divisions),  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Munich,  Nurembeig  and  Wttrzburg  re^MCthnly.  The 
Bavarian  amy  onnprises  sixty-seven  tMtttalic«s  of  infantry, 
two  battalions  ol  riflies,  ten  regiments  of  cavaliy  (two  heavy, 
two  man  and  six  Chevauxkgers),  a  squadron  of  mounted 
infantry  {JUstr-mh-pJmdc^t  twelve  6dd-  and  two  foot-artiUery 
rqpmcnts,  three  bettafions  of  engineers,  three  of  army  service, 
and  a  baDoon  secticm;  in  all  60,000  men  with  xo/x>o  horses. 
In  time-of  war  the  total  force  is  trebled.  (P.  A.  A.) 

History 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  district  afterwards  called 
Bavaria  were  a  peq;>lc,  probably  of  Celtic  extraction,  who  w^e 
subdued  by  the  Romans  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  colonies  were  founded  among  them  and  their  land  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Raetia.  During  the  5th  cmtury  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  tnx^  of  Odoacer  and,  after  being  almost 
denuded  of  inhatntants,  was  ocoqaed  by  tribes  who,  pushing 
nlong  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  settled  there  between  a^  488 
and  s^o.  Many  conjectures  have  been  fonned  connrmtng  the 
race  and  origin  of  these  peo{de,  who  were  certaii^  a  new  and 
cmnposite  social  aggregate.  Most  likely  they  were  descendants 
of  the  Marcomanni,  .Quadi  and  Narisd,  tribes  of  the  Suevic  or 
Swabian  race,  with  possibly  a  small  intermixture  of  Gothic  or 
Celtic  dements.  They  were  called  Batoani^  BaiowarH,  Bawarii 
<Mr  Baiuwarii,  words  derived  most  psobably  from  B^  ex  Baya, 
corruptions  of  Btjer,  and  given  to  them  bcKAuse  they  came  itom 
Bojaiand  or  Bokemia.  Another  but  less  probable  e]q>lanation 
derives  the  name  fr<mi  a  combination  of  the  old  high  German 
word  uudra,  meaning  league,  and  bai,  a  Gothic  word  for  both. 
The  Bavarians  are  fixst  mentioned  in  a  Prankish  document  of 
52O}  and  twenty  years  later  Jordanes  refers  to  them  as  lying  east 
of  the  Swabians.  Their  country  bore  some  traces  of  Roman 
influence,  and  its  main  boundaries  were  the  Enns,  the  Danube^ 
Uie  Lech  and  the  Alps;  but  its  complete  settlement  was  a  work 
of  time. 

The  Bavarians  soon  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks, 
probaUy  without  a  serious  struggle;  and  wess  ruled  froqi  555 
to  788  by  dukes  of  the  Agilolfing  family,  who  were 
possibly  of  Prankish  descent.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  a  succession  of  dukes  resisted  the  inroads  of 
the  Slavs  on  their  eastern  frontier,  and  by  the  time  of  Duke 
Theodo  I.,  who  died  in  7x7,  were  completely  independent  of  the 
feeble  Prankish  kings.  When  Charles  Martd  beaune  the  virtual 
ruler  of  the  Prankish  realm  he  brought  the  Bavarians  into  strict 
dependence,  and  deposed  two  dukes  successively  for  contumacy. 
Pippin  the  Short  was  equally  successful  in  maintaining  Ids 
authority,  and  several  marriages  took  place  between  the  fcunily 
to  which  he  belonged  and  the  Agilolfings,  who  were  united  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  kings  of  the  Lombards.  Theeasewith 
which  various  risings  were  suppressed  by  the  Franks  gives  colotir 
to  the  supposition  that  they  were  rather  the  outcome  of  family 
quarrels  than  the  revolt  of  an  oppressed  people.  Between  the 
years  739  and  748  the  Bavarian  law  was  committed  to  writing 
and  supplementary  clauses  were  afterwards  added,  all  of  which 
bear  evident  traces  of  Prankish  influence.  Thus,  while  the 
dukedom  belongs  to  the  Agilolfing  family,  the  duke  must  be 
chosen  by  the  people  and  his  election  confirmed  by  the  Frankish 
king,  to  whom  he  owes  fealty.  He  has  a  fivefold  wergild, 
summons  the  nobles  and  clergy  ht  purposes  of  deliberation, 
calls  out  the  host,  administers  justice  and  regulates  finance. 
There  are  five  noble  families,  possibly  representing  a  former 
division  of  the  pedple,  after  whom  come  the  freebom,  and  then 
the  freedmen.  Tl»  countiy  is  divided  into  ^aus  or  counties, 
under  their  counts,  who  are  assisted  by  judges  responsible  for 
dedaring  the  bw. 

Christianity  had  lingered  in  Bavaria  from  Roman  times; 
Imt  a  new  era  set  in  when  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms,  came  to 
the  county  at  the  invitation  of  Duke  Theodo  I.  in  696.    He 


fbondied  seveiii  mmiimfftpii,  attd  a  afanllar  work  wis  also  per* 
formed  by  St  Emmeran,  bishop  of  Poitien;  with  the  result 
that  bdore  long  the  bulk  of  the  people  pnrfcssed 
Christianity  and  rdations  wane  establidied  between  \^ 
Bavaria  and  R<Mne.  The  8th  century  witnessed  in- 
deed a  heathen  reaction;  but  it  was  checked  by  the  arrival  in 
Bavaria  about  734  oi  St  Boniface,  v4io  organised  the  Bavuian 
church  and  founded  or  restored  bishoprics  at  Salzburg,  Freising, 
Regend>urg  and  Paasau. 

Tassilo  nL,  who  became  duke  of  the  Bavarians  in  749, 
recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Prankish  Ung  Pipfrfn  the  Short 
IB  757f  but  soon  afterwurds  refused  to  furnish  a  coo- 
tribtttkm  to  the  war  in  Aquitaine.  Moreover,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Tassilo 
gave  dedsiiMis  in  ecclesiastical  and  dvH  causes  in  his  own  name, 
refused  to  appear  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Pranks,  and  in  general 
acted  as  an  Independent  ruler.  His  po6itk>n  as  possessor  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  as  an  ally  oi  the  Avars,  and  as  son-in-law  of  the 
Lombard  king  Desiderius,  was  so  serious  a  menace  to  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom  that  Charlemagne  determined  to  crush  him.  The 
details  of  this  contest  are  obscure.  Tassilo  appears  to  have  done 
homage  in  781,  and  again  in  787,  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
of  Frankish  armies.  But  further  troul^  soon  arose,  and  in  788 
the  duke  was  smnmoned  to  Ingelheim,  where  on  a  charge  of 
treachery  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however,  par- 
doned by  the  king;  and  he  then  entered  a  monastery  and 
formally  renounced  his  duchy  at  Frankfort  in  794.  The  country 
was  ruled  by  Gerald,  a  brother-in-law  of  Charlonagne,  tlU 
his  death  in  a  battle  with  the  Avars  in  799,  when  its  admimstra- 
tion  was  entrusted  to  Prankish  counts  and  osimilated  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Carolingian  anpire,  while  its  condition 
was  imiMoved  1^  the  measures  taken  by  Charlemagne  for  the 
intellectual  prioress  and  material  welkre  of  his  realm.  The 
Bavarians  offered  no  resistance  to  the  change  which  thus  abol- 
ished their  dukedom;  and  their  incorporation  with  the  Frankish 
dominions,  due  mainly  to  the  unifying  influence  of  the  church, 
was  already  so  com^^te  .that  Charlemagne  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  issue  more  than  two  capitularies  dealing  espedally 
with  Bavarian  affairs. 

The  history  of  Bavaria  for  the  ensuing  century  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Carolingian  empire.  Given  at  the  partition  of 
817  to  the  king  of  the  East  Franks,  Louis  the  German,  ^jg/^  ^^^^ 
it  formed  part  of  the  larger  territories  which  wercouv 
confirmed  to  him  in  843  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  ^^mte^ 
Louis  made  Regensburg  the  centre  of  his  government,  f^^''^ 
and  was  active  in  improving  the  condition  of  Bavaria,  and  pro- 
viding for  its  security  by  numerous  campaigns  against  the  Slavs. 
When  he  divided  his  possessions  in  865  it  passed  to  his  eldest  son, 
Carloman,  who  had  already  undertaken  its  government,  and 
after  his  death  in  880  it  formed  part  of  the  extensive  territories 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fat.  Its  defence  was  left  by  this 
incompetent  emperor  to  Amulf,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Carloman, 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  support  of  the  Bavarians  that 
Arnulf  was  able  to  take  the  field  against  Charles  in  887,  and  to 
secure  his  own  election  as  German  kin^  in  the  following  yaa. 
Bavaria,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  East  Frankish  kingdom, 
passed  in  899  to  Louis  the  Child,  during  whose  reign  it  was 
constantly  ravaged  by  the  Hungarians.  The  resistance  to  these 
inroads  became  gradually  feebler,  and  iv  is  said  that  on  the 
Sth  of  July  907  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  race  perished 
in  battle  with  these  formidable  enemies.  For  the  defence  of 
Bavaria  the  mark  of  Carinthia  had  been  erected  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Child  this  was 
ruled  by  Liutpold,  count  of  Scheyem,  who  possessed  large 
domains  in  Bavaria.  He  was  among  those  who  feU  in  the  great 
fight  of  907;  but  his  son  Amulf,  sumamed  the  Bad,  rallied  the 
remnants  of  the  race,  drove  back  the  Hungarians,  and  was 
chosen  duke  of  the  Bavarians  in  91  x,  when  Bavaria  and  Carinthia 
were  united  under  his  rule.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  German  king  Conrad  I.,  he  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  latter,  and  in  920  was  recognized  as  duke  by 
Conrad's  successor,  ILuury  I.,  tiie  Fowler,  who  admitted  his 
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right  to  9pfQlMt  the  tiishopst  to  od&i  aioiiey  and  to  issue  Uws. 
A  similar  conflict  took  plaoe  between  Amulf  s  son  and  successor 
Ebechard  and  Otto  the  Great;  but  Ebeihard  was 
less  successful  than  his  father,  for  in  938  he  was  driven 
from  Bavaria,  which  was  given  by  Otto  with  reduced 
privileges  to  the  late  duke's  uncle,  Bertoki;  and  a 
count  palatine  in  the  person  of  Eberhard's  brother  Amulf  was 
appointed  to  watch  the  royal  interests.  When  Bertold  died  in 
947  Otto  conferred  the  duchy  upon  hk  own  brother  Henry,  Wna 
bad  married  Judith,  a  dau^ter  of  Duke  AmuU.  Henry  was 
disliked  by  the  Bavarians  and  his  short  reign  was  q>ent  mainly 
in  dilutes  with  his  people.  The  ravages  of  the  Hungarians 
ceased  after  their  defeat  an  the  Lechfeld  in  955,  and  the  area  of 
the  duchy  was  temporarily  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain 
adjacent  districts  in  Italy.  In  955  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his 
young  son  Henry,  sumamed  the  Quarrdsome,  who  in  974  was 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  King  Otto  IL  The  reason  for 
this  rising  was  that  the  king  had  granted  the  duchy  of  Swabia 
to  Henry's  enemy.  Otto,  a  grandson  of  the  emperor  Otto  the 
Great,  and  had  given  the  new  Bavarian  East  Mark,  afterwards 
known  as  Austria,  to  Leopold  L,  count  of  Babenberg.  The 
revolt  was,  however,  soon  suppressed;  but  Henry,  who  on  his 
escape  from  prison  renewed  his  plots,  was  formally  dq>osed  in 
976  when  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otto,  duke  of  Swabia.  At  ^e 
same  time  Carinthia  was  made  into  a  sq>arate  duchy,  the  office 
of  count  palatine  was  restored,  and  the  church  was  made 
dqsendent  on  the  king  instead  of  <m  the  duke.  Restored  in 
985,  Henry  proved  himself  a  capable  ruler  by  establishing 
internal  oider,  issuing  important  Jaws  and  taking  measures  to 
reform  the  monasteries.  His  aoa  and  successor,  who  was  chosen 
German  king  as  Heniy  II.  in  1002,  gave  Bavaria  to  bis  brother- 
in-tew  Heiuy  of  Luxemburg;  after  whose  death  in  1026  it 
passed  suocessivefy  to  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  III.. 
Mid  to  another  member  of  the  family  o<  Luxemburg,  as  Duke 
Henry  VII.  In  xo6i  the  empress  A^ies,  mother  of  and  regent 
for  the  German  king  Henry  IV,,  entrusted  the  dnchy  to  Otto  of 
_  Nocdheim,  who  was  deposed  by  the  king  m  X070, 
JJjJ^JJJ^  n^ben  the  dudiy  was  granted  to  Count  Welf,  a  member 
lib*  W0Mk.  of  (u^  influential  Bavarian  family.  In  ccmsequenoe  of 
his  support  of  Pope  Greegoty  VII.  in  his  quarrel  with 
Henry,  Welf -lost  but  subsequently  regained  Bavaria;  and  was 
, folbwed  successively  by  his  sons,  Welf  U.  m  iioi,  and  Henry  IX. 
in  1x20,  both  of  whom  exerdsed  oonuderable  infludice  amcmg 
the  German  princes.  Henry  was  succeeded  m  xxt6  l^  his  son 
Heniy  X.,  called  the  Proud,  who  obtained  the  duthy  of  Saxony 
Id  X 137  Alarmed  at  this  piece's  power,  King  Conrad  lU. 
lefnsed  to  aflow  two  duchies  to  remain  in  the  same  hands;  and, 
having  declared  Henry  deposed,  he  bestowed  Bavaria  upon 
Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria.  ¥^en  Leopold  died  in  X14X, 
the  king  retained  the  dnchy  himself;  but  it  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  considerable  disorder,  and  in  1x43  he  entrusted  it  to 
Hcnxy  n.,  somamed  Jasomirgott,  margmve  of  Austria.  The 
stnig^e  for  Its  possession  conUimed  until  X156,  when  King 
F>ededck  I.  in  his  desire  to  restore  peace  to  Germany  persuaded 
Heniy  to  give  op  Bavaik  to  Heiuy  the  lion,  a  son  of  Duke 
•Hemy  the  Proud. 

A  new  era  of  government  set  in  i^dien,  in  consequence  of  Httxry 
bdng  placed  under  the  imperial  ban  in  1180,  the  duchy  was  given 
by  Frederick  I.  to  Otto,  a  member  of  the  old  Bavarian 
JJ^J^^  family  of  Wittelsbach  (q.v.),  and  a  descendant  of  the 
§gctM.  counts  of  Scheyem.  During  the  years  following  the 
destruction  ot  the  Carolingian  empire  the  borders  of 
Bavaria  were  continually  changing,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
alter  955  this  process  was  one  of  expansion.  To  the  west  the 
Lech  atlll  divided  Bavaria  from  Swabia,  but  on  three 
other  sides  the  opportunities  for  extension  had  been 
taken  advantage  of,  and  the  dnchy  embraced  an  area 
of  considerable  dimensions  north  of  the  Danube.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  rule  of  the  Welfs,  however,  a  contrary  tendency 
had  operated,  and  the  extent  of  Bavaria  had  been  reduced.  The 
itxmtense  energies  of  Duke  Heniy  the  Li<m  had  been  devoted  to 
Borthem  rather  than  his  southern  duc^,  and  when  the 
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dispute  over  the.Bavtrias  sucohmbb  w«t  tattled  in  1x5^  tte 
distiict  between  the  Enoi  and  tho  lim  had  been  traasferrcd  to 
Austria.  The  increasiag  importance  of  the  mark  of  Siyria, 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  xx&o,  and  the  county  of  Tirol,  had 
diminished  both  the  actual  and  the  relative  strength  of  Bavaria, 
which  was  now  depri|Ved  on  almost  all  sides  of  apportanities  Uu 
expansion.  The  neijghbouring  dud^  of  Carinthia,  the  great 
temporal  possessions  of  the  archbishop  of  Salxborgi  «s  well  as  a 
general  t«idency  to  independence  on  the  part  of  both  derical 
and  lay  nobles,  were  additional  forces  of  similar  influence. 

When  Otio  of  Wittelsbach  was  invested  with  Bavaria  at 
Altenbuig  in  September  itSo  the  duchy  was  bounded  by  the 
Bdhmerwald,  the  Imi,  the  Alps  and  the  LMh;  and 
the  power  of  the  duke  was  practically  confined  to  his  fj^^^*** 
extensive  private  domains  around  Wittelsfaach,Kelbetii  USSi 
and  Straubing.    Otto  only  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  lor 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  i  iS^  by  his  son  LouiiB  L,  who 
took  a  leadhig  part  in  Gennan  afEaixs  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  was  "^gsiftiiMitfd  at 
Kelheim  in  September  1231.    His  s<m  Otto  U.,  called  the 
IBustriotts,  was  the  next  duke,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  caused  him  to  be  placed  imder  the  fmptd  ban,  anl 
Bavaria  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict.    Like  his  father.  Otto 
increased  tJie  area  of  his  lands  by  purdiases;  and  he  had  con- 
siderably strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  dudgr  before  bodied 
in  November  1253.    The  efi^orta  of  the  dukes  to  increase  thifr 
power  and  to  give  unity  to  the  duchy  had  met  with  a  fair  oieasuie 
of  success;  Imt  they  were  soon  vitiated  by  partitions  among 
different  members  of  the  family  which  for  250  years  made  the 
hhtoiy  of  Bavaria  little  more  than  a  j^une  chronide 
of  territorial  divisions  bringing  war  and  weakness  in 
their  train.    The  fixBt  of  these  divisions  was  made  in 
1255  between  Louis  IL  and  Henry  I.,  the  sons  of  Duke 
Otto  II.,  who  for  two  years  after  their  father's  death  had  raled 
Bavaria  jointly;  and  by  it  Louis  obtained  the  western  part  ol 
the  duchy,  afterwards  called  Upper  Bavaria,  and 
Henry  secured  eastem  or  Lower  Bavaria.     In  the     ^^^^^ 
course  of  a  long  reign  Louis,  iriio  was  called  the  Stem, 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  southern  Germany.  He 
the  unde  and  guardian  of  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  ivhen 

this  prince  was  put  to  death  in  Italy  in  X  268,  Lottie  and  his  brother 
Henry  iaheiited  the  domains  of  the  Hohenstaufen  in  Swabia  and 
ebewheie.  He  supported  Rudolph,  codnt  of  Habeburg,  in  h» 
efforts  to  secure  the  Gernuui  throne  in  1273,  married  the  new 
king's  daughter  Mechtikl,  and  aided  hfan  in  campaigns  in 
Bohemia  and  elsewhere.  For  some  years  after  Louis'  death  in 
X  294  his  sons  Rudolph  I.  and  Louis,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Louis  IV.,  ruled  their  dudiy  hi  coomon;  but  as  their  rebtiona 
were  never  harmonious  a  division  of  Upper  Bavaria -was  made  in 
X310.  by  which  Ruddph  received  the  land  east  of. the  Isaer 
together  with  the  town  of  Munich,  and  Louis  the  district  between 
the  Isar  and  the  Lech.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this 
arrangement  led  to  war  between  the  brothers,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  in  X3X7,  three  years  after  he  had  been  chosen 
German  king,  Louis  compelled  Rudolph  to  abdicate,  and  for 
twelve  years  ruled  alone  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Bavaria.  But 
in  1329  a  series  of  events  induced  him  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Pavia  with  Rudolph's  sons,  Rudolph  and  Rupert,  to  whom  he 
txlansferred  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  whic^  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Wittelsbach  family  since  12x4,  and  also  a  por> 
tion  of  Upper  Bavaria  north  of  the  Danube,  which  was  afterwards 
called  thie  Upper  Palatinate.  At  the  same  time  it  was  dedded 
that  the  doctoral  vote  should  be  exercised  by  the  two  Ifaies  titit- 
natdy,  and  that  in  the  event  of  dther  branch  of  the  famfly  be- 
coming extinct  the  surviving  branch  should  inheri  t  its  poasessions. 
Henry  I.  of  Lower  Bavaria  spent  most  of  his  time  in  quarrels 
with  his  brother,  with  Ottakar  II.  of  Bohemia  and  wi&  various 
ecdesiastics.  When  he  died  in  February  1290  Lower 
Bavaria  was  ruled  by  his  three  sons,  Otto  lU.,  Louis 
m.  and  Stephen  L  Louis  died  childless  in  1296; 
Stephen  Idft  two  sons  at  his  death  in  13x0,  namety,  Henry*  iL 
and  Otto  IV..  and  Otto,  who  wu  king  of  Huonor  iiom,  1399  to 
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t3P$t  dM  In  i3ta,  hnAog  «  Mm,  Heoiy  lU,  L^ntr  Bavwl]^ 
wasgoveraod  by  Uiete  three  ponoes  until  1333,  when  Henry  IH. 
died,  followed  in  133^  by  his  ooosin  Otto;  and  as  both  died 
without  sons  the  wholeof  Lower  Bavaria  then  passed  to  Henry  IL 
Dying  in  1339.  Henry  lelt  an  cmly  son,  John  I^  who  died  childlcsa 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  by 
secuzhig  Lower  Bavaria  for  himself,  united  the  whole 
of  the  ducky  ander  bif  away.  The  consolidation  of. 
Bavaria  under  Louts  lasted  for  seven  years/  during 
which  the  emperor  was  able  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
countiy.  When  he  died  in  1347  he  left  six  sons  to  shace  his 
possessions,  who  agreed  upon  a  division  of  Bavaria  in  1349.  Its 
history,  however,  was  complicated  by  its  connexion  with  Branden- 
burg, Hdland  and  Tird,  all  of  which  had  also  been  left  by 
the  vapaoi  to  his  tons.  All  the  six  brothers  exercised  some 
aotbority  m  Bavaria;  but  three  akme  left  issue,  and  of  these 
the  ddest,  Louis,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  died  in  1361; 
and  two  years  later  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  only  son 
Meinhard,  who  was  chtkHemw  The  two  remaining  brothers, 
Stephen  n.  and  Albert  I.,  ruled  over  Bavaria-Landshut  and 
BavariarStraubing  respectively,  and  when  Stephen  died  in  1375 
his  portion  of  Bavaria  was  governed  jointly  by  his  three  sons. 
la  139a,  when  all  the  Knes  except  those  of  Stephen  and  Albert 
had  died  out,  an  important  partition  took  place,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  dud^  was.divided  among  Stephen's  three 
sons,  Stephen  IIL,  Frederich  and  John  II.,  who  founded  vespec- 
tWdy  the  lines  of  Ingobtadt,  Landshut  and  Munich.  Albert's 
dadxy  of  Bavaria^traabing  passed  on  his  death  in  1404  to  his 
son  WUHam  IL,  and  in  1417  to  his  younger  son  John,  who 
resigned  the'  bishoJiHc  of  Li6ge  to  take  up  his  new  position. 
Wbni  John  died  in  1425  tUs  family  became  extinct,  and  after 
a  contest  between  various  daimants  BavariarStraubing  was 
divided  between  the  three  remaining  branches  of  the  fan^y. 

The  main  result  of  the  threefold  drvision  of  1^92  was  a  suc- 
cession of  dvil  wars  wfaldi  led  to  the  temporary  ecbpse  of  Bavaria 
as  a  force  in  German  politics^  Neighbouring  states 
'^SmL,  ^oc'^^**^!^  ^ni>on  its  borders,  and  the  nobles  ignored 
tJU,  the  authority  of  the  dukes,  vrhOf  deprived  of  tl^  elec- 
toral vote,  were  mainly  occupied  for  fifty  years  with 
intestine  strife.  TUs  condition  of  affairs,  however,  was  not 
wholly  harmful.  The  government  of  the  country  dnd  the  control 
of  the  finances  passed  mainly  into  the  hands  of  an  assembly 
called  the  Landtag  or  Landschaft^  vdiich  had  been  organized  in 
1392.  The  towns,  assuming  a  certain  independence,  became 
strong  and  wealthy  as  trade  increased,  and  the  citizena  of 
Munich  and  Regeiubwg  were  often  formidable  antagonists  t» 
the  dukes.  Thus  a  period  of  disorder  saw  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  dvic 
spirit.  Stephen  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria-Ingolstadt,  was  distin- 
gobbed  rather  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  statesman;  and  his  rale 
was  marked  by  struggles  with  various  towns,  and  with  his 
brother,  John  of  Bavaria-Munidk  Dying  in  1415  he 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Louis,  called  the  Bearded, 
a  restless  and  quarrelsome  prince,  who  before  his 
accession  had  i^yed  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
where  his  sister  Isabella  was  the  queen  of  King  Charles  VI. 
About  r4i7  he  became  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
cousm,  Henry  of  BaVaria-Landshuft,  fell  Under  both  the  papal 
and  the  imperial  ban,  and  in  r439  ^^"^  attacked  by  his  son  Louis 
the  Lame.  This  prince,  Irho  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ftederick 
I.  of  Hohenzollem,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  was  incensed  at 
the  favour  shown  li^  hb  father  to  an  IHegittmate  son.  Aided  by 
Albert  AchUes,  afterwards  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  he  took 
the  dder  Loms  prisoner  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  in  1443. 
When  Louts  the  Lame  died  in  1445  his  father  came  hito  the  power 
of  hb  implacable  enemy,  Henry  of  Bavaria-Landshut,  and  died 
in  prison  in  r447.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria-Ingobtadt  passed  to 
Henry,  who  had  succeeded  hb  father  Frederick  as  duke  of 
Bavaria-Landshut  in  r393,  and  whose  long  reign  was  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  family  feuds.  He  died  in  July  1450,  and 
was  followed  by  his  son,  Loub  IX.  (called  the  Rich),  and  about 
thb  time  Bavaria  began  to  recover  some  of  Its  former  importasce. 


LeulaDL  «tpdled  the  Jewt  from  hb  duchy,  dM  lomething  for 
the  security  of  tradem,  and  improved  both  Uie  adminbtration  of 
justice  and  the  condition  of  the  finances*  In  147a  he  founded 
the  univecsity  of  Ingebtadt,  attempted  to  reform  the  monasteries^ 
and  was  successful  in  a^  struggle  with  Albert  Achilles  of  Branden- 
burg. On  hb  death  in  January  1479  be  was  succeeded  by  hb  son 
George,  abo  caUed  the  Ridi;  and  when  George,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  German  king  Maximilian  L,  died  without  sons  in 
December  1503,  a  war  broke  out  for  the  possession  of  hb  duchy. 

Bavaria-Munich  passed  on  the  death  of  John  II.  in  1397  to  tUa 
sons  Ernest  and  William  III.,  but  they  only  obtained  possession  of 
their  lands  after  a  struggle  with  Stephen  of  Bavaria-Ingobtadt. 
Both  brothers  were  then  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  other 
bmnches  of  the  family  and  with  the  dtizens  of  Mimich.  William, 
a  loyal  servant  of  theemperor  Sigismund,  died  In  1435,  leaving  an 
only  son,  Adolf,  who  died  five  years  later;  and  Ernest,  dbtin- 
guiahed  lor  hb  bodily  strength,  died  in  1438.  In  1440  the  whole 
of  Bavaria'-Munlch  came  to  Ernest's  son  Albert,  who  had  been 
estranged  from  hb  father  owing  to  hb  union  with  the  unfortunate 
Agnes  Bemauer  (^.n.).  Albert,  whose  attempts  to  rdorm  the 
monasteries  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Pious,  was  almost 
elected  king  of  Bohemia  In  1440.  He  died  In  1460,  leaving  five 
sons,  the  two  dder  of  Whom,  John  IV.  and  Sigismund,  rdgned  in 
common  until  the  death  of  John  in  1463.  The  third  brother, 
Albert,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  church.  Joined  hb  brother 
im  r465,  and  when  Sigismund.  abdicated  two  years  later  became 
sole  ruler  in  q>ite  of  the  claims  of  hb  two  younger  brothers. 
Albert,  who  was  called  the  Wise,  added  the  district  of  Abcftsbecg 
to  hb  possessions,  and  in  1504  became  involved  in  the  war  which 
broke  out  for  the  possession  of  Bavftria-Landshut  on  the  j^^  ^^^ 
death  of  George  the  Rich.  Albert's  rival  was  George's  4tmmi$' 
son-in-law,  Rupert,  formerly  bishop  of  Frdsing,  and  son  mmhmio 
,of  Philip,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  emperor  fV^^J^If^ 
Maximilian  I.,  interested  as  archduke  of  Austria  and 
cotmt  of  Tirol,  interfered  in  the  dbpute.  Rupert  died  in  1504, 
and  the  following  year  an  arrangement  was  made  at  the  diet  of 
Cologne  by  which  the  emperor  and  Philip's  grandson.  Otto  Henry« 
obtained  certain  outlying  dbtricts,  while  Albert  by  securing  the 
bulk  of  George's  possessions  united  Bavaria  under  hb  rule.  In 
2506  Albert  decreed  that  the  duchy  should  pass  un-  n^^BtoT 
divided  according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  and  ABertibm 
endeavoured  in  other  ways  also  to  consolidate  Bavaria.  Ifntsmad, 
He  was  partially  successful  in  improving  the  condition  JJ^f*" 
of  the  country;  and  In  1 500  Bavaria  formed  one  of  the 
six  drdes  into  which  Germany  was  divided  for  the  maintenxmce 
of  peace.  He  died  in  March  1508,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son, 
William  IV.,  whose  mother,  Kunigunde,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  HL  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  1506  William  was 
compdled  in  x$i6,  after  a  violent  qiuurd,  to  grant  a  share  in  the 
government  to  hb  tnx>ther  Loub,  an  arrangement  which  lasted 
until  the  death  of  Loub  in  2545. 

William  followed  the  traditional  Wittelsbach  policy,  opposition 
to  the  Habsburgs,  until  in  1534  he  made  a  treaty  at  Linx  with 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Thb  was  strengthened 
in  X  546,  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  obtained  the  help  of  the  duke 
during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Schmalkaldea  by  promising  him 
in  certain  eventualities  the  succession  to  the  Bohemian  throne, 
and  the  electoral  dignity  enjoyed  by  the  count  palatine  of  the 
RUne.  Willbm  abo  did  much  at  a  critical  period  to  secure 
Bavaria  for  Catholicism.  The  reformed  doctrines  had  nomaa 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  duchy  when  the  duke  CMMtf> 
obtained  from  the  pope  extensive  rights  over  the  Jlwwi. 
bishoprics  and  monasteries,  and  took  measures  to  re- 
press the  reformers,  many  of  whom  were  banished;  while  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  invited  into  the  duchy  in  1541,  made  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingobtadt  thdr  headquarters  for  Germany.  William, 
whose  dc«th  occurred  in  March  rsso,  was  succeeded  by  hb  son 
Albert  IV.,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Habsburg, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Early  in  hb  reign  Albert 
made  some  concessions  to  the  reformers,  who  were  still  strong  In 
Bavaria;  but  about  1563  he  dianged  hb  attitude,  favoured  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  pressed  forward  the  w«rk  of 
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the  Gmnter-Rdbrmatioiti.  As  education  ptssed  hy  degrees  Into 
^  hands  of  the  Jesuits  the  progress  of  Protestantisin  was 
effectually  arrested  in  Bavaria.  Albert  IV.  was  a  great  patron  of 
art.  His  court  at  Munich  was  the  resort  of  artists  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  city  was  enriched  with  splendid  buildings;  while  artistic 
works  were  cdlected  from  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  expenses  of 
a  magnificent  court  led  the  duke  to  quarrd  with  the  Landschajt^ 
to  oppress  his  subjects,  and  to  leave  a  great  burden  of  debt  when 
he  died  in  October  1 579.  The  succeeding  duke  was  Albert's  son, 
lil^liam y.  (called  the  Pious),  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuitsand 
was  keenly  attached  to  their  tenets.  He  secured  the  archlushopric 
of  Cologne  for  his  brother  Ernest  in  1583,  and  this  dignity 
remained  in  the  possessioB  of  the  family  for  n«uiy  aoo  years.  In 
ttmimn  ai  '^^^  ^  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Maximilian  I., 
jj^  and  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1626. 
1 1.     Malimillan  found  the  duchy  encumbered  with  debt  and 

filled  with  disorder,  but  ten  years  of  his  vigorous  rule 
Y0g,^  effected  a  remarkable  change.  The  finances  and  the 
War.         judicial  systemwerercorganized.aclassofdvil  servants 

and  a  national  militiafounded,and  several  smalldistricts 
were  brought  under  the  duke's  authority.  The  result  was  a  unity 
and  order  in  the  duchy  which  enabled  Maximilian  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  during  the  «irlier  years 
of  which  he  was  so  successful  as  to  acquire  the  Upper  PaUtinate 
and  the  electoral  dignity  which  had  been  enjoyed  since  1356  by  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Wittclsbach  family.  In  spite  of  subsequent 
reverses  these  gains  were  retained  by  Maximilian  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  During  the  later  years  of  this  war  Bavaria, 
especially  the  northern  part,  suffered  severely.  In  1633  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Swedes,  and,  when  Maximilian  violated  the  treaty 
of  Ulm  in  1647,  ^&s  ravaged  by  the  French  and  the  Swedes. 
After  repairing  this  damage  to  some  extent,  the  elector  died  at 
Ingolstadt  in  September  1651,  leaving  his  duchy  mudi  strcMiger 
than  he  had  found  it.  The  recovery  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  made 
Bavaria  oxnpact;  the  acquisiticm  of  the  electoral  vote  made  it 
influential;  and  the  duchy  was  able  to  i^y  a  part  in  European 
politics  which  intestine  strife  had  rendered  impossible  for  the  past 
four  hundred  years.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

Whatever  lustre  the  international  position  won  by  Maximilian 
L  might  add  to  the  ducal  house,  on  Bavaria  itself  its  efiiect  during 

aswiaaia»  *^*  °**^  ''"*  centurics  was  more  dubious.  Maxi- 
^Iff^^l^  milian's  son,  Ferdinand  Maria  (i65i«-x679),  who  was  a 
ptrtod,  minor  when  he  succeeded,  did  much  indeed  to  repafr 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  en- 
couraging agriculture  and  industries,  and  building  or  restoring 
nomerous  dburches  and  monasteries.  In  1669,  moreover,  he 
again  called  a  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  suspended 
since  161 2.  His  good  work,  however,  was  largely  undone  by  his 
son  Maximilian  II.  Emmanuel  (1679-1 7  26)^  whose  &ur-reaching 
ambition  set  him  warring  against  the  Turks  and,  on  the  side  of 
France,  in  the  great  stni^e  of  the  Spanish  suoaession.  He 
shared  in  the  defeat  at  HOchst&dt  on  the  xjth  of  August  1704; 
bis  dominions  were  temporarily  partitioned  between  Austria 
and  the  elector  palatine,  and  only  restored  to  him,  hiuried  and 
cAausted,  at  the  peace  of  Baden  in  17x4.  Untaught  by  Maxi- 
milian Emmanuel's  experience,  his  son,  Charles  Albert  (1726- 
i74S)*  devoted  all  hh  energies  to  increasing  the  European 
prestige  and  power  of  his  house.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  was  his  opportunity;  he  disputed  the  validity  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  which  secured  the  Habsbui*g  succession  to 
Mana  Theresa,  allied' himself  with  France,  conquered  Upper 
Austria,  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  and,  in  1742, 
emperor  at  Frankfort  The  price  he  had  to  pay,  however,  was 
the  occupation  of  Bavaria  itself  by  Austrian  troops;  and, 
though  the  invasion  of  Bohemia  in  1744  by  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  enabled  him  to  return  to  MUnidi,  at  his  death  on  the 
3oth  of  January  1745  it  was  left  to  his  successor  to  make  what 
terms  he  could  for  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  Maximilian 
in.  Joseph  (i74S-i777)»  by  the  peace  of  FUssen  signed  on  the 
22nd  of  April  i745i  obtained  the  restitution  of  his  dominions  in 
return  for  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
He  was  a  man  of  enlightenment,  did  much  to  encourage  agri« 


culture,  industries  and  the  expldHatfoii  of  the  tninersl  wealth  <tf 
the  country,  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munidi,  and 
abolished  the  Jesuit  censorship  of  the  pKSS.  At  his  death, 
without  issue,  on  the  30th  of  December  1777,  the  Bavarian  line 
of  the  Wittelsbacfas  became  extinct,  and  the  succession  passed 
to  Charles  Theodore,  the  elector  palatine.  After  a  separation  of 
four  and  a  half  centuries,  the  Palatinate,  to  wU(^  the 
duchies  of  Jfllich  and  Berg  had  been  added,  was  thus'JJ^Tjjk 
reunited  with  Bavaria.  So  great  an  accession  of  mtlmatt, 
strength  to  a  neighbouring  state,  whose  ambition  she 
had  so  recently  had  just  reason  to  fear,  was  intolerable  to  Austria, 
which  laid  claim  to  a  number  of  lorddtip»-4orming  one-tburd  of 
the  whole  Bavarian  inheritance — as  lapsed  fiefs  of  the  Bohetnian, 
Austrian,  and  imperial  crowns*  These  were  at  once  occupied  by 
Austrian  troops,  with  the  secret  consent  of  Charles  Theodore 
himself,  who  was  without  lc|^timate  heirs,  and  wished  to  obtain 
from  the  emperor  the  elevation  of  his  natural  chfldien  to  the 
status  of  princes  of  the  Empire.  The  protests  of  the  next  heir, 
Charies,  duke  of  ZweibrOcken  (Deux>Ponts),  supported  by  th» 
king  of  Prussia,  led  to  the  war  of  Bavarian  successioni.  By  the 
peace  of  Teschen  (May  13th,  1779)  ^^^  Inn  quarter  was  ceded  to 
Austria,  and  the  succession  secured  to  Charies  of  Zwdbrflcken. 
For  Bavaria  itself  Charles  Theodore  did  less  than  nothing.  Ha 
fdt  himself  a  foreigner  among  foreigners,  and  his  favourite 
scheme,  the  subject  of  endless  intrigues  with  the  Austrian 
cabinet  and  the  immediate  cause  of  Frederick  II.'s  Lcngue  of 
Princes  (FUrstenbund)  of  1785,  was  to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the 
Austrian  Netheriands  and  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy.  For  the 
rest,  the  enlightened  internal  policy  of  his  predecessor  w«s 
abandoned.  The  funds  of  the  supprtssed  order  of  Jesus,  wfaidi 
Maximilian  Joseph  haddestined  for  the  reform  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  were  used  to  endow  a  previnoe  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  The  government  was  inspired  by  the 
narrowest  dericalism,  which  culminated  in  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  Bavarian  bishops  from  the  jurisdiction  el  the  great 
German  metropc^tans  and  place  them  directly  tinder  that  of  the 
pope.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  the  intellectual  and  social 
condition  of  Bavaria  renuuned  that  of  the  nUddle  ages. 

In  1792  the  revolutionary  armies  overran  the  Palatinate;  in 
X  795  the  French,  under  Moreau,  invaded  Bavaria  itsell,  advanced 
to  MuBich--where  they  were  received  with  joy  by  the 
long<<uppressed  liberals—end  laid  siege  to  IngobtadL  ^ttoaary 
Chutes  Theodore,  who  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  wmea. 
or  to  resist  the  invasion,  fled  to  Saxony,  iMving  a 
legoicy,  the  members  of  whidi  signed  a  convention  with  Moreau, 
by  which  he  granted  an  armistice  in  return  for  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion (September  7di,  1796).    Immediatdy  afterwards  he  was 
forced  to  retire. 

Between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  Bavaria  waa  now  in 
an  evil  case.  Before  the  death  of  Charies  Theodore  (Febniaiy 
i6th,  X799)  the  Austrians  had  again  occupied  the  country, 
preparatory  to  renewing  the  war  with  France.  Maximilian  IV. 
Joseph  (of  ZweibrOcken),  Use  newdector,  succeeded  to  a  difficult 
inheritance.  Though  hb  own  sympathies,  and  those  of  his  al]> 
powerful  minister,  Max  Joed  von  Montgelas  (g.v.),  were»  if 
anything,  French  rather  than  Austrian,  the  state  of  the  Bavarian 
finances,  and  the  fact  that  the  Bavarian  troops  were  scattered 
and  disorganised,  placed  him  hdpless  in  the  hands  of  Austria; 
on  the  2nd  of  December  1800  the  Bavarian  arms  were  involvj:d 
in  the  Austrian  ddeat  at  Hohenlinden,  and  Moreau  once  more 
occupied  Munich.  By  the  treaty  of  Lun6ville  (February  9th, 
1801)  Bavarialost  the  Palatinate  and  the  duchies  of  ZwdbrflckeD 
and  JiUich. 

In  view  of  the  scarcdy  disguised  ambitions  and  intrigues  ol 
the  Austrian  court,  Montgdas  now  believed  that  the  interests  of 
Bavaria  lay  in  a  frank  alliance  with  the  French  re- 
public; he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  rductance  of 
Maximilian  Joseph;  and,  on  the  24 ih  of  August,  a 
separate  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France  was  signed  at 
Paris.  By  the  third  artide  of  this  the  First  Consul  undertook 
to  see  that  the  compensation  promised  under  the  7th  articU; 
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of  the  treaty  of  Ltm^viHe  for  the  territory  ceded  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  should  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  fiavaria  (de  Martens,  Recueilf 
voL  vii.  p.  365).  In  1803,  accordingly,  in  the  territorial  re- 
arrangetnctlts  consequent  on  Napoleon's  suppression  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  of  many  free  dties  of  the  Empire, 
Bavaria  received  the  bishoprics  of  WUr^burg;  Bambei:g,  Augs- 
burg and  Freisingen,  part  of  that  of  Passau,  the  territories  of 
twelve  abbeys,  and  seventeen  dties  and  villages,  the  whole 
forming  a  compact  territory  which  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  her  outlying  provinces  on  the  Rhine.*  Montgelas' 
ambition  was  now  to  raise  Bavaria  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
power,  and  he  pursued  this  object  during  the  Napoleonic  epoch 
with  consummate  skill,  Allowing  fully  for  the  preponderance  of 
France-'fio  long  as  it  lasted— but  never  permitting  Bavaria  to 
sink,  like  so  many  of  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  into  a  mere  French  dependency.  In  the  war  of  1805,  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty  of  alliance  si|(ned  at  Wtttzbui:g  on  the 
«3rd  of  September,  Bavarian  troops,  for  the  first  time  since 
Charles  VII.,  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Pressburg,  signed  on  the  a6th  of  December,  the  prind- 
pality  of  Eichstildt,  the  margraviate  of  Burgau,  the  lorddiip  of 
Vorarlberg,  the  countships  of  Hohenems  and  KOnigsegg-Rotnen- 
fcls,  the  lordships  of  Aigen  and  Tetnang,  and  the  dty  of  Lindau 
with  its  territory  were  to  be  added  to  Bavaria.  On  the  other 
hand  WQrzburg,  obtained  in  1803,  was  to  be  ceded  by  Bavaria 
to  the  dector  of  Salzburg  in  exchange  for  TiroL  By  the  xst 
artide  of  the  treaty  the  emperor  acknowledged  the  assumption 
by  the  dector  of  the  title  of  king,  as  Maximilian  I.'  The  price 
which  Maximilian  had  rductantly  to  pay  for  this  accession  of 
dignity  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Augusta  with  Eugene 
Beauhamais. 

For  the  internal  constitution  of  Bavaria  also  the  French 
alliance  had  noteworthy  consequences.  Maximilian  himself 
was  an  "  enlightened  "  prince  of  the  x8th-century  type,  whose 
tolerant  prindples  had  already  grievously  offended  his  derical 
subjects;  .Montgelas'  was  a  firm  believer  in  drastic  rdorm 
''  from  above,"  and,  in  X803,  had  discussed  with  the  rump  of 
the  old  estates  the  question  of  reforms.  But  the  revolutionary 
changes  introduced  by  the  constitution  proclaimed  on  the  xst  of 
May  x8o8  were  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  Napoleon.  A  dean 
sweep  was  made  of  the  medieval  polity  surviving  in  the  somnolent 
local  diets  and  corporations.  In  place  of  the  old  system  of 
privileges  and  exemptions  were  set  equality  before  the  law, 
universal  liability  to  taxation,  abolition  of  s^dom,  security  of 
person  and  property,  liberty  of  consdence  and  of  the  press.  A 
representative  assembly  was  created  on  paper,  based  on  a  narrow 
franchise  and  with  very  limited  powers,  but  was  never  simmioned. 

In  2809  Bavaria  was  again  engage!  in  war  with  Austria  on 
the  side  of  France,  and  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
a8th  of  February  z8io  ceded  southern  Tirol  to  Italy  and  some 
smaU  districts  to  Wtkttemberg,  recdving  as  compensation 
parts  of  Salzburg,  the  quarters  of  the  Inn  and  Hausrttck  and 
the  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Regensburg.  So  far  the  policy 
of  Montgelas  had  been  brilliantly  successful;  but  the  star  of 
Napoleon  had  now  reached  its  zenith,  and  already  the  astute 
opportunist  had  noted  the  signs  of  the  coming  change.  The 
events  of  18x2  followed;  in  18x3  Bavaria  was  summoned  to 
join  the  alliance  against  Napoleon,  the  demand  being  passionatdy 
backed  by  the  crown  prince  Louis  and  by^  Marshal  Wrede;  on 
the  8th  of  October  was  signed  ue  treaty  of  Rled,  by 
which  Bavaria  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Mies.  Mont- 
gelas announced  to  the  French  ambassador  that  he 
had  been  compelled  temporarily  to  bow  before  the  storm,  adding 
'*  Bavaria  has  need  of  France.''  (For  Bavaria's  shace  in  the 
war  see  Napoleomic  Campaigns.) 

Immediatdy  after  the  first  peace  of  Paris  (1814),  Bavaria 
ceded  to  Austria  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg;   by  the  congress  of 
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Vienna  it  was  dedded  that  she  was  to  add  to  these  the  greater 
part  of  Salzburg  and  the  quarters  of  the  Inn  and  Hausrttck, 
recdving  as  compensation,  besides  WOrzburg  and 
Aschafifenburg,  the  Palatinate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ^^ 
Rhine  and  certain  districts  of  Hesse  and  of  the  former 
abbacy  of  Fulda.  But  with  the  collapse  of  France  the  old 
fear  and  jealousy  of  Austria  had  revived  in  full  force,  and  Bavaria 
only  agreed  to  these  cesdons  (treaty  of  Mimich,  April  x6th^ 
x8x6)  on  Austria  promising  that,  in  the  event  of  the  powers  ignoT' 
ing  her  claim  to  the  Baden  succession  in  favour  <rf  that  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hochberg,  she  should  recdve  also  the 
Palatinate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  question  was 
thus  left  open,  the  tension  between  the  two  powers  remained 
extreme,  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  At  the  congress  of  Aix  (x8i8)  the  question  of 
the  Baden  succession  wlu  settled  in  favour  of  the  Hochberg  line, 
without  the  compensation  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  Munich; 
And  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  four  great 
powers  on  the  '20th  of  July  18x9,  the  territorial  questions  at 
issue  between  Bavaria  and  Austria  were  settled,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  former,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  arrangement 
made  at  Vienna.  A  small  strip  of  territory  was  added,  to  connect 
Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate,  and  Bavarian  troops  were  to  gwrisoa 
the  federal  fortress  of  Mainz. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  xst  of -February  x8x7,  Montgelas  had  been 
dismissed;  and  Bavaria  had  entered  on  a  new  era  of  coi^titntionaf 

reform.     This  imirfled  no  breach  with  the  European        

policy  of  the  fallen  minister.  In  the  new  German  ^j^^S' 
confederation  Bavaria  had  asstuied  the  rOle  of  de-  uss. 
fender  of  the  smaller  states  a|^inst  the  ambitions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  Montgelas  had  dreamed  of  a  Bavarian 
hegemony  in  South  Germany  similar  to  that  of  Prussia  in  the 
north.  It  was  to  obtain  popular  support  for  this  policy  and  for 
the  Bavarian  claims  on  Baden  that  the  crown  prince '  pressed 
for  a  liberal  constitution,  the  reluctance  of  Montj^las  to  c<»cede 
it  being  the  cause  of  his  dismissal.  On  the  26th  of  Bday  x8z8  the 
constitution  was  proclaimed.  The  parliament  was  to  consbt 
of  tiro  houses;  the  first  comprising  the  great  hereditary  land- 
owners, government  officials  and  nominees  of  the  crown;  the 
second,  elected  on  a  very  narrow  franchise,  representatives 
of  the  small  land-owners,  the  towns  and  the  peasants.  By. 
additional  artides  the  equality  of  religions  was  guaranteed 
and  the  rights  of  Protestants  safeguarded,  concessions  which 
were  denounced  at  Rome  as  a  breach  of  the  Concordat,  which 
had  been  signed  immediatdy  before.  The  resiilt  of  the  con- 
stitutional experiment  hardly  justified  the  royal  expectations; 
the  parliament  was  hardly  opened  (Februaiy  5th,  X819)  before 
the  doctrinaire  radicalism  of  some  of  its  members,  culminating 
in  the  demand  that  the  army  should  swear  allegiance  to  the 
constitution,  so  alarmed  the  Ung,  that  he  appealed  to  Austria 
and  Germany,  undertaking  to  carry  out  any  repressive  measures 
they  might  recommend.  Prussia,  however,  refused  to  approve 
of  any  coup  d^itat;  the  parliament,  chastened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  its  life  depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  king,  moderated 
its  tone;  and  Maximilian  ruled  till  his  death  as  a  modd  con- 
stitutional monarch.  On  the  13th  of  October  1825,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  I.,  an  enlightened  patron  oif  the  arts 
and  sdenc^,  who  transferred  the  university  of  Landshut  to 
Munich,  which,  by  his  magnificent  taste  in  building,  he  trans- 
formed  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dties  of  the  continent* 
The  earlier  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  a  liberal  spirit  and 
the  reform,  especially,  of  the  finanrial  adndnistration;  but  the 
revdutions  of  X83X  frightened  him  into  reaction,  which  was 
accentuated  by  the  opposition  of  the  parliament  to  his  ex- 
penditure on  bull<fing  and  works  of  art  In  1837  the  Ultra- 
montanes  came  into  power  with  Elari  von  Abd  (1788-1859) 
as  prime  minister.  The  Jesuits  now  gained  the  upper  hand; 
one  by  one  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  modified 
or  annulled;  the  Protestants  were  harried  and  oppressed;  and 
a  rigorous  censorship  forbade  any  free  discussion  of  internal 
politics.  Tlie  collapse  of  this  regime  was  due,  not  to  popular 
agitation,  but  to  the  resentment  of  Louis  at  the  dexical 
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opposition  to  the  influence  of  his  mistress,  Mm.  Montes.  On  the 
17th  of  February  1847,  Abel  was  dismissed,,  for  publishing  his 
memorandum  against  the  proposal  to  naturalize  Lola, 
M^min,  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  Irishwoman;  and  the  Protestant  Georg 
Ludwig  von  Maurer  (jq.v.)  took  his  place.  The  new 
ministry  granted  the  certificate  of  naturalization;  but  riots, 
in  which  ultramontane  professors  of  the  university  took  part, 
were  the  result  The  professors  were  deprived,  the  parliament 
dissolved,  and,  on  the  37th  of  November,  the  ministry  dismissed. 
Lola  Montez,  created  Countess  Landsfeld,  was  supreme  in  the 
state;  and  the  new  minister.  Prince  Ludwig  von  Oettingcn- 
Wallerstein  (1791-1870),  in  spite  of  his  efiforts  to  enlist  Liberal 
sympathy  by  appeals  to  pan-German  patriotism,  was  powerless 
to  form  a  stable  government.  His  cabinet  was  known  as  the 
"  Lolaministerium  "\  in  February  1848,  stimulated  by  the 
news  from  Paris,  riots  broke  out  against  the  countess;  on  the 
nth  of  March  the  king  dismissed  Oettingen,  and  on  the  20th, 
realizing  the  force  of  public  opinion  against  him,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Maximilian  11. 

Before  his  abdication  Louis  had  issued,  on  the  6th  of  March,  a 
proclamation  promising  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Bavarian 
government  in  the  work  of  German  freedom  and 
umty.  To  the  spirit  of  this  Maximilian  was  faithful, 
accepting  the  authority  of  the  central  government 
at  Frankfort,  and  (19th  of  December)  sanctioning  the 
official  promulgation  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  German  parlia- 
ment. But  Prusaa  was  henceforth  the  enemy,  not  Austria.  In 
refusing  to  agree  to  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederick 
WiBiam  IV.,  Maximilian  had  the  support  of  his  parliament. 
In  wiAholding  his  assent  to  the  new  German  constitution, 
by  which  Austria  was  excluded  from  the  Confederation,  he  ran 
indeed  counter  to  the  sentiment  of  his  people;  but  by  this  time 
the  back  of  the  devolution  was  broken,  and  in  the  events  which 
led  to  the  humiliation  of  Prussia  at  OlmCitz  in  2851,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  diet  of  the  Confederation,  Bavaria  was 
safe  in  casting  in  her  lot  with  Austria  (see  Germany:  ffistory). 
The  guiding  spirit  in  this  anti-Prussian  policy,  which  characterized 
Bavarian  statesmanship  up  to  the  war  of  1866,  was  Ludwig 
Karl  Heinrich  von  der  Pfordten  (i8z  i-i 880),  who  became  zninister 
for  foreign  afiiairs  on  the  19th  of  April  1S4/9.  His  idea  for  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  question  of  the  balance  ol  power  in 
Germany  was  the  so-called  Truu^  i.e.  a  league  of  the  Rhenish 
states  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderance  of  Austria  and. 
Prussia.  In  internal  affairs  his  ministry  was  characterized  by 
a  reactionary  policy  iess  severe  than  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
which  led  none  the  less  from  1854  onward  to  a  struggle  with  the 
parliament,  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Pfordten's  ministry 
on  the  37th  of  March  1859.  He  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Freiherr 
von  Schrenk  auf  Notzing  (1806-1884),  an  official  of  Liberal 
tendencies  who  had  been  Bavarian  representative  in  the  diet 
of  the  Confederation.  In^rtant  reforms  were  now  introduced, 
including  the  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive  powers 
and  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  criminal  code.  In  foreign  affaiia 
Schrenk,  like  his  predecessor,  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  in- 
dependence of  Bavaria,  and  stq>ported  the  idea  of  superseding 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  Confederation  by  a  supreme 
directory,  in  which  Bavaria,  as  leader  of  the  purely  German  states, 
would  hold  the  balance  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Bavaria 
accordingly  opposed  the  Prussian  proposak  for  the  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  Conf^eration,  and  one  of  the  last  acta  of  King 
Maximilian  was  to  take  a  con^icuous  part  in  the  assembly  of 
princes  summoned  to  Frankfort  in  1863  by  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  (see  Germany). 

Ma  Tim  ilia  n  was  succeeded  on  the  xoth  of  March  x^  by  his 
son  Louis  II.,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  The  government  was  at  first 
carried  on  by  Schrenk  and  Pfordten  in  concert  Schrenk  soon 
retired,  when  the  Bavarian  government  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  poution  in  the  Prussian  ZoUverein,  to 
become  a  party  to  the  Prussian  conunerdal  treaty  with  France, 
signed  in  1862.  In  the  complicated  Schleswlg-Holstein  question 
iq.v.)  Bavaria,  under  Pfordten's  guidance,  consistently  opposed 
Prussia,  and  headed  the  lesser  states  in  their  support  of  Frederick 


of  Augustenburf  afunst  the  poKcjr  of  the  two  ^reat  Gctmaft 
powers.  Finally,  in  the  war  of  z866,  in  spite  of  Btsmarck'i 
efforts  to  secure  her  neutrality,  Bavaria  sided  actively  with 
Austria. 

The  rapid  victory  of  the  Prussians  and  the  wise  moderation 
of  Bismarck  paved  the  way  for  a  complete  revolution  in  Bavaria's 
relation  to  Prussia  and  the  German  question.  The  Umiom 
South  German  Confederation,  contemplated  by  the  wkh 
6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Prague,  never  came  into  ^^f' 
being;  and,  though  Prussia,  in  order  not  prematurely  ^^ 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  France,  opposed  the  suggestion  that  the 
southern  states  should  join  the  North  German  Confederation, 
the  bonds  of  Bavaria,  as  of  the  other  southern  states,  with  the 
north,  were  strengthened  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Prussia,  as  the  result  of  Napoleon's  demand  for  "  compensa- 
tion "  in  the  Palatinate.  This  was  ^gned  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd 
of  August  1866,  on  the  same  day  as  the  signature  of  the  formal 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  separatbt 
ambitions  of  Bavaria  were  thus  formally  given  up;  she  had  no 
longer  **  need  of  France ";  and  in  the  war  of  1870-7 x,  the 
Bavarian  army  marched,  under  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
crown  prince,  a^inst  the  common  enemy  of  Germany,  It  was 
on  the  proposal  of  King  Louis  II.  that  the  imperiaL  crown  wais 
offered  to  King  William. 

This  was  preceded,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1870,  by  the 
signature  of  a  treaty  between  Bavaria  and  the  North  German 
Confederation.  By  this  instnmient,  though  Bavaria  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  German  empire,  she  reserved  a  larger 
measure  of  sovereign  independence  than  any  of  the  other  con- 
stituent states.  Thus  she  retained  a  separate  dlpTomatic  service, 
military  administration,  and  postal,  telegraph  and  railway 
systems.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Bavarian  chambers 
on  the  2xst  of  January  X&71,  though  not  without  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  **  patriot "  party.  Their 
hostility  was  increased  by  the  Kulturkampf,  due  to  the  promulga- 
tion in  X870  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  Munich  Uni- 
versity, where  DoUinger  (q.v.)  was  professor,  became  the  centro 
of  the  opposition  to  the  new  dogma,  and  the  '*  old  Catholics  " 
(q.v.)  were  protected  by  the  king  and  the  govenmient  The 
federal  law  expelling  the  Jesuits  was  proclaimed  in  Bavaria  on 
the  6th  of  September  X87X  and  was  extended  to  the  Redemp-" 
torists  in  1873.  On  the  31st  of  March  187  x,  moreover,  the  bonds 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire  had  been  drawn  closer  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  number  of  laws  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, of  which  the  most  important  was  the  new  criminal  ^ode, 
whidi  was  finally  put  into  force  in  Bavaria  in  1879.  1^ 
oppodtion  of  the  "  patriot "  party,  however,  reinforc^  by  the 
strong  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  country,  continued  powerful, 
and  it  was  only  the  steady  support  given  by  the  king  to  suc- 
cessive Liberal  ministries  that  prevented  Its  finding  disastrous 
expression  in  the  pariiament,  where  it  remained  in  a  greater  or 
less  majority  till  X887,  and  has  since,  as  the  "  centre,"  continoed 
to  form  the  most  compact  party  in  an  assembly  made  up  of 
"groups.** 

Meanwhile  theroyal  dreamer,  whoaepassionforbufldingpalacei 
was  becoming  a  serious  drain  on  the  treasury,  had  been  declared 
insane,  and,  on  the  7  th  of  June  xS86,  t^  heir-presumptive, 
Prince  Luitpold,  was  proclaimed  regent.  Sbc  days  later,  on  the 
X3th  6f  June,  Louis  committed  suicide.  His  brother,  Otto  L, 
being  also  insane,  the  regency  was  confirmed  to  Prince  LuitpoM. 

Since  1871  Bavaria  has  shared  to  the  full  in  the  marvdloua 
d'evelopment  of  Germany;  but  her  ''particularism,"  founded 
on  traditional  racial  and  religious  antagonism  to  the  Prussiant, 
was  by  no  means  dead,  thou^  it  exhibited  itself  in  no  more 
dangerous  form  than  the  prohibition,  reissued  In  1900,  to  display 
any  but  the  Bavarian  flag  on  public  buildings  on  the  emperor's 
birthday;  a  provision  which  has  been  since  so  far  modified  as 
to  allow  the  Bavarian  and  imperial  flags  tq  be  hung  side  by  side. 

AuTHORiTlss. — Monuments  Boka(M  vols.,  Munich,  X76a-15)0(^{ 
G.  T.  Rudhart,  AeltetU  CeKkichU  Bayems  (Hamburg.  1841;;  A. 
Qoitzmamt,  Abstammunt,  Ursitz,  nnd  dlUstt  Qts^kithttdtrBmMren 
(Munkb,  1897),  and  DU  aUestg  GpsckkkU  itr  Bakm  bis  9it 
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MTEHO,  B  town  cpf  Redmont,  Ilely,  in  the  . 
Novin,  on  thi  w«t  dion  of  Logo  ISas^tt,  13  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Aions  by  ran.  Pop.  (1901)  1501.  It  is  much  fraqaenled  as  a 
resort  in  ipiing.  lununer  and  autumn,  and  Ima  many  beautiful 
villaa.  To  the  north-west  are  the  famous  red  granite  quames, 
wliid]  have  supplied  the  cotumhs  for  tbe  cathedrai  of  Milan, 
the  diurch  ot  S.  Paolo  luorf  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  Gallelia 
VittoHo  Emanuele  at  Milan,  and  other  important  buildings. 

BAWBEE  (of  very  doubtful  origin,  the  most  [^utible  con- 
jecture being  that  the  word  is  a  comiptioQ  irom  (he  name  of 
the  mint  master  Sillebawby,  by  iriiom  they  were  ^rsl  issned, 
s.  r54i),  the  Scottish  name  for  a  halfpenny  or  other  small  cola, 
and  heuce  used  of  money  generally.  A  writer  En  1573,  quoted 
In  Tytlei's  Histirrf  aj  ScMand,  speaks  of  "  a  coin  called 


.which 


quarter."    The  word  was 

thertfote  been  ideoiifed  merely  with  a  "  baby  coin,"  but  this 

etymology  is  Less  probable. 

BAXTSR.  ANDREW  (1686-1750),  Scottish  metaphysician, 
wu  bora  in  Afierdeen  and  edutatnl  at  King's  College.  He 
maintained  himself  by  acting  as  tutor  lo  noblemen's  sons. 
From  T74r  to  T747  he  lived  with  Lord  Blantyre  and  Mr  Hay  of 
Druranelcier  at  Utrecht,  and  made  excursions  in  Flanders, 
Frant*  and  Germany.  Reluming  to  Scotland,  he  lived  at 
Whittingehame,  near  Edinbur^,  tin  his  death  in  r75o.  At  Spa 
he  had  met  John  Wilkes,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  formed 
>  laUfng  Iiiend^p  with  him.  His  chief  work,  Ab  Inquiry  itOi 
Ot  Naliiri  0/  lie  Hukbh  Snii  (editions  1733,  1737  and  1745; 
with  appendix  added  in  1750  in  answer  to  an  attack  in  Mac- 
laurin's  Acieuiil  of  Sir  I.  Seattn't  PhSotophiait  Disanxria,  and 
dedication  to  John  Wilkes),  eiatnines  (he  properties  of  matter. 
The  one  essential  property  of  maltet  Is  its  niactivity,  vii  iiurliBi 
(accepted  later  by  Honboddo).  All  movement  m  matter  b, 
therefore,  caused  by  some  iounalerial  force,  namely,  God.    But 
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soul.     The  soul,  as  being  hi 


The  aigument  is  supported  by  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
dreams,  which  are  ascribed  to  direct  ^iiilual  influences.  Lastly 
Baiter  attempted  to  prove  that  niatter  is  finite.  His  work  is  an 
attack  on  Toland's  LiUtri  In  Strcna  (r704),  which  argued  that 
molion  is  essential  to  matter,  and  oa  Locke  and  Berkley.  His 
ctilidim  of  Berkeley  (in  the  second  volume)  is.  however,  based 
on  the  common  misinterpretation  of  his  iheory  (see  Beioelev). 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  speaks  of  him  as  a  curious-  eiample  of  "  the 
eEecis  ol  an  eiphided  metaphysics  on  a  feeble  thoogh  ingenious 
intellect." 

Beside  the  Inquiry,  Baxter  wrote  lialla  sitt  CesmcUiama 
Pmrilij  (an  eipotitlon  in  Latin  of  the  elemeats  of  astronomy 
written  for  his  pupils — edllionB  in  English  1740,  1745  and  1765, 
with  one  dialogue  re-writlen);  EviihncI  of  Riam  in  Fmaf  cf 
Ihi  ImmorlalUy  of  llu  Soul  (published  posthumously  from  MSS. 
by  Dr  Duncan  in  t77q). 

See  life  ia  Bioinplaa  Brtimniia;  McC»h'i  Salliili  FhOeupliy, 
PP-  4'-49- 

BAXTER,  RICBARD  (1615-1691),  English  puritan  divine, 
called  by  Dean  Stanley  "  (lie  chid  ol  English  Protestaht  School- 
men," was  bora  at  RowtoD,  in  Shn^nhiie,  at  the  house  ol  his 
maternal  grandfather,  b  November  (probaUy  the  iith)  tdt;. 
His  ancestors  had  been  gentlefolk,  but  his  fsthci  had  reduced 
himself  lo  hard  stnits  by  loose  living.  About  the  time  of 
Richard's  birth,  however,  he  changed  dccdsively  for  the  better. 
The  boy's  early  education  was  poor,  being  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  Ibe  iUilenle  and  diaaohita  cloly  and  nadcn  whv  bald  Ite 


oei^bodiing  Uidng*  at  that  tine.  He  waa  better  lerwd  by 
John  Oven,  master  of  the  tree  sdool  at  Wroieler,  wbeie  he 
studied  from  about  1619  to  i6ji,  and  made  bic  progreaaln 
Latin.  Oa  Owen's  advice  he  did  tut  proceed  to  Oxford  (a  step 
whldi  be  afterwards  regretted),  ^t  went  ti>  Ludlow  CasUe  lo 
Eead  with  Rkhard  Wickstead,  the  council'*  chaplain  liiert. 
Widutead  n^lected  lili  pi^Q  entirely,  but  Baxter's  eager  mind 
found  abnndut  noaiiihmait  in  the  great  Uhraiy  al  the  castle. 
He  ^aa  pcnaadsd— icaltttt  his  •rill— lo  turn  bis  attention  to  a 
court  hf^  and  be  went  to  London  tmder  the  patronace  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  nuutei  ot  Uie  revdi,  to  foOow  Ihat  caurae;  but 
he  very  soon  returned  home  with  a  find  resolve — oonGraied  by 
the  death  of  his  mother— to  study  divinity.  After  three  moD  lbs' 
eduolmastering  for  Owen  at  Wroteter  be  tsd  theology,  and 
eqiedally  the  schoolmen,  wilh  Francia  Girtiet,  the  local  clergy- 
man. About  tliis  time  (1634)  be  met  Joseph  Symonds  and 
Walter  Cndoci,  two  hmotts  NonconloRnisls.  whose  piety  and 
fervour  infloanced  him  considerably.  In  1638  be  waa  nomiittLled 
to  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar  sAool,  Dudley,  in  irtuch 
place,  be  commcDced  his  ministry,  having  baen  oidaiiied  aihd 
1  by  John  Thorabonugh,  bishcti  of  WoroMar.  Sia 
■a  a  preacher  wa^  at  Ihis  cariy  period,  not  very  great; 
Bridgnorth  (Shnqxhite),  where. 


the  vigoroDs  discharge  li  the  dutiea  of  his  office^ 

"-;  remained  at  Bridgnorth  neady  two  yeati,  during  iriiicb 

he  took  a  qiecial  interest  in  the  controversy  telating  ta 

Noieonformity  and  the  Church  of  I^i^and.     He  soon,  on  lome 

points,  eapeciilly  maltera  of  discipline,  became  alienated  Inm 

Chutchl  and  after  the  requirement  of  whft  ia  called  "  the 

dflRi  oath,"  he  rejactad  episcopacy  in  its  English  fona.    He 

could  not,  bowwtr.  -be  called  more  than  a  tnoderate  Noncon- 

1;  and  turJi  he  continued  lo  be   Ihroughoitt  hi*  life. 

Ilou^  commonly  denominated  a  Presbyterian,  lie  bad  no 

'    ive  ittachment  to  Pietbyteiiiioism,  and  of  ten  manifealed 

ngness  to  accept  a  modjfed  Episcc^xiliBnism.    All  forms 

of  church  government  were  i^aided  by  him  aa  an' 

the  Iroepuipcuea  of  rtligion. 

One  of  the  Gt>t  meoturta  of  the  Long  Pariiamen 

tbe  reformation  ei  the  der^;  and,  with  this  vkw. 

was  aniointed  to  receive  complaints  against  them.    Among  the 

ipIaiBants  were-  the  iuhabitanta  of  Kidderminster,  a  town 

whiiii  had  become  famous  for  its  ignonnce  and  depravity. 

L  slate  of  mnttqa  was  ao  clearly  proved  that  an  arrangement 

agreed  to  on  the  part  ol  the  vicar  (Dance),  by  which  he 

allowed  £60  a  year,  out  of  his  income  jioo,  to  a  preacher  who 

should  be  choaen  by  certain  trustee*.    Baiter  was  inviled  to 

eliver  a  sermon  before  the  people,  and  was  unanimously  elected 

s  the  minister  of  the  place,     lids  hacpcned  in  April  r64i,when 

e  was  twenty-six  yeatlof  age. 

His  mmistr,'  cDDtinoed,  with  very  considerable  interruptions, 
u:  about  nineteen  years;  and  during  that  tune  he  accomjdislied 
work  d  reformatioa  in  Kiddennmsler  and  the  nei^ibourhood 
vhich  is  a*  notable  as  anything  of  tho  kind  upm  record.  CivOizid 
behaviour  succeeded  to  bcotality  of  maiuet^  and,  whereas  the 
essers  of  religion  had  been  but  sd  " 
tmnligiou*  people  became  tbe 

formed  the  ministers  in  the  country  around  him  into  an 

ciation  for  the  better  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their  calling 

uniting  them  together  irrespective  of  thdr  diflerences  as  Preaby- 

terians,  Episcopalians  and  Independcnta.    The  apiriC  in  which 

'"  ~     :ted  may  be  {udged  of  from  Tin  Reftrmod  Paitor,  a  book 

shed  In  relation  to  the  geneial  mii^slerial  eSorti  he  pto- 

moted.     It  drives  home  tbe  sense  of  clerical  leqionsibility  snth 

iitiaordinary  power.    Tlie  result  of  his  action  is  that,  to  tida 

day  his  memory  is  cherished  as  that  of  the  true  apoelle  of  the 

"strict  where  be  laboured. 

Tbe  in  temiplions  to  which  his  Kjddermhiatei  life  was  subjected 

ooe  from  the  condition  of  tbings  occaaioiKd  by  the  dvH  wax. 

Baxter  blamed  both  parties,  but  Worccatershin  was  a  cavalier 

.'.  and  a  man  in  bii  posiiloa  was,  while  the  war  continued. 
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He  therefoce  removed  to  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  (1643- 
1645)  settled  in  Coventry,  where  he  preached  regularly  both  to 
the  garrison  and  the  dtixens.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  he 
took  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment, 
and  continued  to 'hold  it  till  February  1647.  During  these 
stormy  years  he  wrote  his  Apkorisms  ofJusUficatumf  which  on  its 
appearance  in  1649  cxdted  great  controversy. 

Baxter's  connexion  with  the  Parliamentary  army  was  a  very 
characteristic  one.  He  joined  it  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
counteract  the  growth  of  the  sectaries  in  that  fidd,  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  constitutional  government  in  exposition  to  the 
republican  tendencies  of  the  time.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
previously  accepted  an  offer  of  Cromwdl  to  become  chsplain  to 
the  Iromddes,  being  confident  in  his  power  of  persuasion  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  His  success  in  converting  the 
soldiery  to  hii  views  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  but 
he  preserved  his  own  consistency  and  fidelity  in  a  remarkable 
<iegree.  By  public  disputation  and  private  conference,  as  well 
as  by  preadiing,  he  enforced  his  doctrines,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  poUtical,  ami  shrank  no  more  from  urging  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  truth  upon  tbt  mbst  powerful  officers  than  he  did  from 
instructing  tiie  meanest  followers  of  the  camp.  Cromwell  dis> 
liked  his  loquadty  and  shunned  his  society;  but  Baxter  having 
to  preach  before  him  after  he  had  assumed  the  Protectorahip, 
chose  for  his  subject  the  old  tc^c  of  the  divisions  and  distractions 
of  the  church,  and  in  subsequent  interviews  not  only  opposed 
him  about  liberty  of  conscience,  but  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
monarchy  he  had  subverted.  Th^  is  a  striking  proof  of  Baxter's 
insight  into  character  in  his  accotmt  of  what  happened  under 
these  drcomstai^ces.  Of  Cromwell  he  says,  "  I  saw  that  what 
bo  learned  must  be  from  himself."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  intercourse  with  Cromwell  occurred  when  Baxter  was 
summoned  to  London  to  assist  in  settUng  "  the  fundamentals  of 
religion,"  and  made  the  memorable  dedaiation,  in  answer  to  the 
objection  that  what  he  had  proposed  as  fundamental "  mi^t  be 
subscribed  by  a  Papist  or  Sodnian^"-^"  So  much  tiie  better,  and 
so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  the  matter  of  concord."  In  1647 
he  was  staying  at  the  home  of  Lady  Rous6  of  Rouse-Lench,  and 
there,  in  much  physical  weakness,  wrote  a  great  part  of  his 
famous  work.  The  Saints^  Boerlasting  Rest  (1650).  On  his 
recovery  he  returned  to  his  charge  at  Kidderminster,  irbsrt  he 
also  became  a  prominent  political  leader,  his  sensitive  conscience 
leading  him  into  conflict  with  almost  every  one  of  the  contending 
parties  in  state  and  church.  His  conduct  now,  as  at  all  times, 
did  "  credit  to  his  conscientiouaiess  rather  than  to  his  wisdom." 

After  the  Restoration  in  x66o  Baxter,  who  had  helped  to  bring 
about  that  event,  settled  in  London.  He  preached  there  till  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  took  effect  in  1662,  and  was  employed  in  seek- 
ing for  such  terms  of  comprehension  as  would  have  permitted  the 
moderate  dissenters  with  whom  he  acted  to  have  renuuned  in  the 
Chiifch  of  En^and.  In  this  hope  he  was  sadly  disappointed. 
There  was  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  no 
wish  for  such  comprdiension,  and  their  object  in  the  negotiations 
that  took  place  was  to  excuse  the  breach  of  faith  which  their 
rejection  of  all  reasonable  methods  of  concession  involved.  The 
chief  good  that  resulted  from  the  Savoy  conference  was  the 
production  oi  Baxter's  Reformed  LUurgyf  a  work  of  remarkable 
€xc^ence,  though  it  was  cast  aside  without  consideration.  The 
same  kind  of  reputation  whick  Baxter  had  obtained  in  the  country 
he  secured  in  the  larger  and  more  important  circle  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  i>ower  of  his  preaching  was  unhrersally  felt,  and  his 
capacity  for  busfaiess  i^aced  him  at  the  head  of  his  party.  He 
had  been  made  a  king's  chaplain,  and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  but  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  without  virtually 
assenting  to  things  as  they  were.  This  he  could  not  do,  and  after 
his  fefusal  he  was  not  allowed,  even  before.the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  to  be  a  curate  in  Kidderminster,  though  he  was 
waiing  to  serve  that  office  gratuitously.  Bishop  Morley  even 
prohibited  him  from  preaching  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Baxter,  bow^krer^  found  much  consolation  in  his  marriage  on  the 
S4th  of  September  1669  with  Margaret  ChaxitoD»  a  woman  like- 
tnindad  idth  himsolf.    She  cBed  in  1681. 


From  the  ejectment  of  1662  to  the  indulgence  of  1687,  Baxter's 
life  was  constantly  disturbed  by  persecution  of  one  kind  or 
another.  He  retired  to  Acton  in  Middlesex,  for  the  purpose  of 
quiet  study,  and  was  dragged  thence  to  prison  for  keqiing  a 
conventicle.  The  minimus  was  pronounced  illegal  and  irregular, 
and  Baxter  procured  a  habeas  corpus  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  He  was  taken  up  for  preaching  in  London  after  the 
licences  granted  in  167  2  were  recalled  by  the  king.  The  meeting- 
house which  he  had  built  for  himself  in  Oxendon  Street  was  dosed 
against  him  after  he  had  preached  there  but  once*  Hq  was,  in 
1680,  seized  in  his  house,  and  conveyed  away  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;  and  though  he  was  rdeased  that  he  might  die  at  home,  his 
books  and  goods  were  distrained.  He  was,  in  1684,  carried  three 
times  to  the  sessions  house,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and 
without  any  apparent  cause  was  made  to  enter  into  a  bond  for 
£400  in  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 

But  his  worst  encounter  was  with  the  chief  justice.  Sir  George 
Jeffreys,  in  May  1685.  He  had  been  committed  to  the  king's 
bench  prison  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  libelling  the  Church  in 
his  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testamentf  and  was  tried  before 
Jeffreys  on  this  accusation.  The  trial  is  wdl  known  as  among  the 
most  brutal  perversions  of  justice  which  have  occurred  in  England, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  authoritative  report  of  the 
trial  exists.  If  the  partisan  account  on  which  tradition  Is  based 
is  to  be  accepted,  it  would  appear  that  Jeffreys  himsdf  acted  like 
an  infuriated  madman.  (See  Jeffreys,  Sia  George.)  Baxter 
was  sentenced  to  pay  500  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  the  money  was 
paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  It 
was  even  asserted  at  the  time  that  Jeffreys  proposed  he  should  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  through  London.  The  old  man,  for  he 
was  now  seventy,  remained  in  prison  for  eighteen  months,  when 
the  government,  vainly  hoping  to  win  his  influence  to  their  side, 
remitted  the  fine  and  released  him. 

During  the  long  time  of  oppression  and  injury  which  followed 
the  ejectment,  Baxter  was  sadly  afflicted  in  body.  His  whole  life 
was  indeed  one  continued  illness,  but  in  this  part  of  it  his  pain  and 
languor  had  greatly  increased.  Yet  this  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  activity  as  a  writer.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  author, 
his  separate  works,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  x68.  They  are  as 
learned  as  they  are  elaborate,  and  as  varied  in  their  subjects  as 
they  are  faithfully  composed.  Such  treatises  as  the  Christian 
Directory f  the  Mdhodus  Theologiae  Christianae,  and  the  Catholic 
Theology,  might  each  have  occupied  the  prindpal  part  of  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  man.  His  Breviate  of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Margaret 
Baxter  records  the  virtues  of  his  wife,  and  reveals  on  the  part  of 
Baxter  a  tenderness  of  nature  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
unknown.  His  editors  have  contented  themselves  with  re- 
publishing his  "  Practical  Works,"  and  his  ethical,  philosophical, 
historical  and  political  writings  still  await  a  competent  editor. 

The  remainder  of  Baxter's  life,  from  1687  onwards,  was  passed 
in  peace  and  honour.  He  continued  to  preach  and  to  publish 
almost  to  the  end.  He  was  surrounded  by  attached  friends,  and 
reverenced  by  the  religious  world.  His  saintly  behaviour,  his 
great  talents,  and  his  wide  influence,  added  to  his  extended  age, 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  unequalled  reputation.  He  helped  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  James  IL  and  complied  with  the 
Toleration  Act  imder  William  and  Mary.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  8th  of  December  169 1,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters.  A  similar  tribute  of  general 
esteem  was  paid  to  him  nearly  two  centuries  later,  when  a  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Kidderminster  in  July  1875. 

Baxter  was  ponessed  by  an  unconquerable  belief  in  the  po\/er 
of  persuasive  argument  He  thought  every  one  was  amenable  to 
reason— bishops  and  levellers  induded.  .Mid  yet  he  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  a  quartdsome  man.  He  was  at  once  a  man  of 
fixed  belief  and  large  iippreciation,  so  that  his  dogmatism  and  his 
liberality  sometimes  came  into  collision.  His  popularity  as  a 
preacher  was  deservedly  pre-eminent;  but  no  more  diligent 
student  ever  shut  himself  up  with  his  books.  He  was  singulariy 
fitted  for  intellectual  debate,  but  his  devotional  tendency  was 
equally  strong  with  his  logical  aptitude.  Some  of  his  waitings, 
inm  thdr  netapbyiical  subUlty,  will  always  piu^le  the  learaed; 
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The  funeral  ot  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster  Abbey. 


3.  Coronation  of  Harold.  4.    Appearance  of  Halley's  Comet. 


5.  The  Normans  carry  their  arms  to  the  ship 
(Bi.  termiuiim  tfC.  BdlBrSeni.} 
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IS  Cross  to  Pevensey. 


7.  Building  oF  Hasljngs  Castle. 


9.  The  Norman  Cavalry  Attacks  the  English  Shield  WaU. 


William  Raises  his  Helmet  to  Rally  his  Men. 
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Ikut  lie  could  write  to  ibt  levd  of  the  oommoa  heart  without  loss 
of  dignity  or  pointedness.  His  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion 
is  still,  for  its  evidential  purpose,  better  than  most  worics  <tf  its 
kind.  His  Poor  Man's  Family  Book  is  a  manual  that  continues 
to  be  worthy  of  its  tide.  His  Saints*  RverlaHing  Rest  will  always 
command  the  grateful  admiration  of  pious  readers.  It  is  also 
charged  with  a  robust  and  manly  eloquence  and  a  rare  and 
unsought  fcUcity  of  language  that  make  it  a  masterpiece  of  style. 
Perhaps  no  thinker  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon 
nonconformity  as  Baxter  has  done,-  and  that  not  in  dne  direction 
only,  but  in  every  form  of  development,  doctrinal,  ecclesiastical 
and  practical.  He  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  class  of  the  Christian 
ministry — that  class  which  aspires  after  scholarly  training, 
prefers  a  broad  to  a  sectarian  theology,  and  adheres  to  rational 
methods  of  religious  investigation  and  appeaL  The  rational 
element  hi  him  was  very  strong.  He  had  a  settled  hatred  of 
fanaticism.  Even  Quakerism  he  could  scarcely  endure.  Religion 
was  with  him  all  and  in  all — that  by  which  all  besides  was 
measured,  and  to  whose  interests  all  else  was  subordinated.  Isaac 
Barrow  said  that "  his  practical  writings  were  never  minded,  and 
his  controversial  onesseldom  omfuted,"  and  John  Wilkins,  bishop 
of  Gtester,  asserted  that "  if  he  had  lived  in  the  primitive  time  he 
had  been  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church." 

BiBLiOGRAPnY. — Our  most  valuable  source  is  Baxter's  auto- 
biograi^y,  called  Reliquiae  Baxterianae  or  Mr  Richard  Baxter's 
Narrative  of  the  ntost  memorable  Passagss  of  his  Life  and  Times 
(published  by  Matthew  Sylvester  in  1696).  E<unund  Calamy 
abridged  this  work  (1702}.  The  abridgment  forms  the  first  volume 
of  the  account  of  the  ejected  ministers,  but  whoever  refers  to  it 
should  also  acquaint  hlnuelf  with  the  reply  to  the  accusations  which 
had  been  brought  against  Baxter,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  Calamy's  Continuation.  William  Orme's  Ufe  and 
Times  of  Richard  Baxter  appeared  In  2  vols,  in  1830;  it  also  forms 
the  first  volume  of  "Practical  Works"  (1830,  reprinted  I868). 
Sir  James  Stephen's  interesting  paper  on  Baxter,  contributed 
originally  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Essays.  More  recent  estimates  of  Baxter  are  those  given  by 
John  Tulloch  in  his  English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,  and  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  hu  address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to 
Baxter  at  Kidderminster  (see  Macmillau's  Ma^asine,  xxxiL  385). 

There  b  a  good  portrait  of  Baxter  in  the  Williams  library,  (^rdon 
Square,  London. 

BiXTER,  ROBERT  DUDLEY  (i827-x875)»  English  economist 
and'statstician,  wasbontat Doncasterin  1827.  He  waseducated 
privately  and  at  Trinity  College,  Ombridge.  He  8tu<fied  law  and 
entered  his  father's  firm  of  Baxter  &  Co.,  solicitors,  with  wUdi  he 
was  connected  till  his  death.  Though  stodiou^  attentive  to 
business,  he  was  enabled,  as  a  member  of  the  Statistical  and  other 
leonied  societies,  to  accomplish  much  useful  economic  work.  His 
pdndpal  economic  writings  were  The  Budget  and  the  Income  Tax 
(x86o),  Railway  Extension  and  its  Results  (x866);  The  Natumal 
Income  (186S),  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1869), 
National  Debts  of  the  World  (1871),  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  (1874),  &nd  his  purely  political  writings  included 
The  Volunteer  Movement  (i860),  The  Redistribution  of  Seats 
and  the  Counties  (1866),  History  of  English  Parties  and  Con- 
servaiism  (1870),  and  The  Political  Progress  of  the  Working 
Classes  jiSji). 

HAZIER,  WILUAM  (z65»-x733),  British  antiquarian,  critic 
and  grammarian,  nephew  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  divine,  was  bom 
at  Uanllugan,  Montgomeryshire.  When  he  went  to  Harrow 
school,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  unaUe  to  lead,  and  could 
speak  no  language  except  Welsh.  His  progress  must  have  been 
remarkable,  since  he  published  his  Lathi  grammar  about  ten 
years  afterwards.  Dwing  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Baxter  was 
a  schoolmaster,  and  was  finislly  headmaster  of  the  Merccn'  school, 
where  he  remained  till  sbortiy  before  his  death  on  the  axst  of  May 
1723.  He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  his  learning  was 
Undoubte^y  very  great.  His  published  works  are:  De  Analogia 
(X679),  &Q  advanced  Latin  grammar;  Anacreontis  Teis  CarminOy 
including  two  odes  of  Sappho  (169$;  reprinted  in  17x0,  **  with 
improvements,"  which  he  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  from 
the  edition  of  Joshua  Barnes);  Horace  (ijci  and  subsequent 
editions,  regarded  as  remarkable  for  its  abuse  of  Bentley); 
dossarium  Antiquitatum  Britannicarum  (17x9);  and  Glossaritim 


Antiquitatum  Rontanarum  (t896).  The  last  two  works  were 
published  by  the  Rev.  Moses  WiUiams,  the  second  (which  goes  no 
-farther  than  the  letter  A)  under  the  title  of  Reliquiae  Baxterianae, 
induding  an  autobiographical  fragment.  Baxter  ateo  contributed 
to  a  joint  translation  of  Plutarch's  MordiOy  and  left  notes  00 
Juvenal  and  Persius. 

BAT,  a  homonymous  terM  of  which  the  principal  branches  are 
as  follows*  (i)  The  name  of  the  sweet  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis)  or 
bay  tree  (see  Laurel);  this  word  is  derived  through  the  O.  Fr. 
bate,  from  Lat.  baea,  berry,  the  bay  bearing  a  heav>-  crop  of  dark 
purple  berries.  The  leaves  of  the  bay  were  woven,  in  garlands  to 
crown  poets,  and  hence  the  word  is  often  lased  figuratively  in  the 
sense  of  fame  and  reward.  (2)  A  wide  opening  or  indentation  in 
a  coast  line.  This  may  be  of  the  same  origin  as  **  bay,"  in  the 
archltecturalsense,  or  from  a  Latin  word  which  is  seen  in  the  place 
name  Baiae.  (3)  The  name  of  a  colour,  of  a  reddish  brown, 
principally  used  of  the  colour  in  horses;  there  arc  various  shades, 
light  bay,  bright  bay,  &c.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
badius,  which  is  given  by  Varro  (in  Nonnius,  pp.  8o-8i)  as  one  ol 
the  colours  of  horses.  The  word  is  also  seen  in  baixe  (q.v.),  (4) 
The  deep  bark  of  dogs.  This  word  is  also  seen  in  the  expression 
"  at  bay,"  property  of  a  hunted  animal  who  at  the  last  turns  on 
the  '*  baying  "  hounds  and  defends  itself.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  the  O.FY.  boyer^  abayer,  Lat.  badare,  properly  to  gape,  open  wide 
the  mouth.  (5)  An  architectural  term  (Ft.  travie,  ItaL  com^ 
partimento,  Cer.  Abteilung)  for  any  division  or  compartment  of 
an  arcade,  roof,  &c  Each  space  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  a 
cathedral,  church  or  other  building  is  called  a  "bay"  or 
"severy."    This  word  is  also  to  be  referred  to  6ay«f,  to  gape. 

A  "  bay-window  "  or  "  bow-window  "  is  a  window  projecting 
outwards  and  forming  a  recess  in  the  apartment.  Bay-windows 
may  be  rectangular,  polygonal  or  scrnidrcular  in  plan,  in  the 
last  case  being  better  known  as  bow-windows.  The  bay-window 
wouldfsecm  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  X5th  centaxy,  but  the 
eariiest  examples  of  importance  arc  those  which  were  built  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.(i46i-i483),when  it  was  largely  employed 
in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  the  feudal  casties 
of  the  period.  Examples  are  found  in  the  palace  at  Eltham, 
Cowiny  C^asde  in  Sussex,  Thombury  Castle  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  in  tii6  George  Inn  at  Glastonbury;  one  of  the  finest  of  a  later 
date  is  that  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Hampton  Court,  some  50 
ft.  high.  In  the  great  entrance  halls  of  andent  mansions  the  floor 
of  the  last  bay  of  the  haU  was  generally  raised  two  or  three  steps, 
and  this  portion  .was  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his 
guests,  and  was  known  as  the  dais.  The  usual  position  of  the  bay- 
window  is  at  one  end  of  this  dais,  and  occasionally  but  rarely  at 
both  ends.  The  sills  of  the  windows  are  at  a  lower  level  than 
those  hi  the  hall,  and,  raised  on  one  or  two  steps,  are  seats  in  the 
recess.  The  recess  of  the  bay-window  was  generally  covered  with  a 
ribbed  vault  of  elaborate  design,  and  the  window  itsdf  subdivided 
by  mullions  and  transoms.  In  some  of  the  larger  windows  such 
as  those  at  Cowdray  and  Hampton  Court  there  are  no  fewer  than 
five  transoms,  and  this  sub-division  gave  great  scale  to  the  design. 
Hie  same  feature  whenemployed  inan  upper  storey  and  supported 
by  corbels  or  brackets  is  known  as  an  orid  window.  (See  also 
Dais  and  Hall.) 

BAYAMO,  an  old  inland  dty  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra  in  Santiago  province,  Cuba.  Pop.  (X907)  4  loa.  It  lies 
on  a  plain  by  the  Bayamo  river,  in  a  fertile  country,  but  isolated 
from  sea  and  from  railway.  Its  older  parts  are  extraor<£narily 
irregular.  The  streets  are  of  all  widths,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
crookedness,  and  run  in  all  directions.  Bayamo  was  the  third  of 
the  seven  dties  founded  by  Diego  Velaxquex,  and  was  esublished 
in  X 513.  During  much  of  the  i6th  century  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  and  commercial  settlements  of  the  ishmd. 
Its  inland  situation  gave  it  relative  secuiity  against  the  pirates 
who  then  infested  West  Indian  seas,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Santiago  were  the  fortunes  of  Bayamo.  Down  the  river  Cauto, 
then  open  to  the  sea  for  vessels  of  aoo  tons,  and  through  Manza- 
nnio,  Bayamo  drove  a  thrivitig  contraband  trade  that  made  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  X7th  century  the  leading  town  of  Oihsu  A 
tremeiKlous'flood,  in  x6i6,  choking  the  Canto  with  trees  and 
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wrecks  veeads,  out  it  off  from  direct  access  to  the  sea;  but 
tiirough  Manainillo  it  contioued  a  great  clandestine  traffic  with 
Cufacao,  Jamaica,  and  other  foreign  islands  aU  through  the  X7th 
and  i8th  centuries.  Bayamo  was  then  surrounded  by  fine 
plantations.  It  was  a  rich  and  turbulent  dty.  In  the  war  of 
1868-78  it  was  an  insurgent  stronghold;  near  it  was  fought  one 
of  the  most  desperate  conflicts  of  the  war,  and  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  opposing  parties.  Bayamo  was  the  birthplace 
and  the  home  of  Carlos  Manuel  de  C&ptdes  (1819-1874),  first 
president  of  the  "first"  Cuban  republic,  and  was  also  the 
birthplace  and  home  of  Tom6s  Estrada  Pahna  (183 5-1908),  first 
president  of  the  present  Caban  republic 

BAYARD,  PIBRRB  TERRAIL,  Seigneitr  de  (i473-I524)» 
French  soldier,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  nearly  every 
head  of  Jwhich  for  two  centuries  past  had  fallen  in  baltle,  was  born 
at  the  ch&teau Bayard,  Dauphin^  (near  Pontcharra,  Isere),  about 
1473.  He  served  as  a  page  to  Charles  L,  duke  of  Savoy,  until 
ChariA  VIII.  of  France,  attracted  by  his  graceful  bearing,  placed 
lum  among  the  royal  fulk>weis  under  the  seigneur  (count)  de  Ligny 
(1487).  As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  comeliness,  affability 
of  manner,  and  skill  in  the  tilt-yard.  In  1494  he  accompanied 
Charies  VIII.  into  Italy,  and  was  km'ghted  after  the  battle  of 
Fomova  (1495),  where  he  had  captured,  a  standard.  Shortly 
afterwards,  entering  Milan  alone  in  ardent  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  set  free  without  a  ransom  by 
Lodovico  Sforza.  In  1502  he  wai»  wounded  at  the  assault  of 
Canossa.  Bayard  was  the  hero  ofA  celebrated  combat  of  thirteen 
French  knights  against  an  equal  number  of  Cermans,  and  his 
restless  energy  and  valour  were  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Italian  wars  of  this  period.  On  one  occasion  it  is  said  that,  single- 
handed,  he  made  good  the  dcfetM:e  of  the  bridge  of  the  Garigliano 
against  about  300  Spaiuards,  an  exploit  that  brought  him  such 
renown  that  Pope  Julius  IL  sought  to  entice  him  into  the  papal 
service,  but  unsuccessful^.  In  1508  he  dbtinguished  himself 
again  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XII.,  and  early  in  1500  the 
king  made  him  captain  of  a  company  of  horse  and  foot.  At  the 
u^e  of  Padua  he  w<m  further  distinction,  not  only  by  his  valour, 
but  also  by  his  Consummate  skill  He  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Italian  wars  up  to  the  siege  of  Bresda  in  1513.  Here  his  Intre- 
pidity  in  first  raonnting  the  rampart  cost  him  a  sevefe  wound, 
which  obliged  his  sokUers  to  carry  him  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
the  residence  of  a  nobleman,  whose  wife  and  daughters  he  pro- 
tected from  threatened  insult.  Before  his  wound  was  healed,  he 
hurried  to  join  (jaston  de  Foix,  under  whomjie  served  In  the 
terrible  battleof  Ravenna  (151a).  In  1513,  when  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  routed  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  (Guinegate, 
where  Bayard's  father  had  received  a  lifelong  injury  in  a  battle  of 
1479),  Bayard  in  trying  to  rally  his  countrymen  found  his  escape 
cut  off.  Unwilling  to  surrender,  be  rode  suddenly  up  to  an 
Enfl^ish  officer  who  was  resting  unarmed,  and  summoned  him  to 
yield;  the  knight  complying.  Bayard  in  turn  gave  himself  up 
to  his  imsoBcr.  He  was  taken  into  the  English  camp,  tn't  hb 
gallantry  impressed  Henry  as  it  had  impressed  Lodovico,  and  the 
king  released  him  without  ransom,  merdy  exacting  his  parole  not 
to  serve  for  six  weeks.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515 
Bayard  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphin^;  and  after 
the  victory  of  Marignan,  to  which  his  valour  lai^y  contributed, 
he  had  the  honour  of  conferring  knighthood  on  his  youthful 
sovereign.  When  war  again  br^e  out  between  Fcands  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  Bayard,  with  1000  men,  held  M^aidres,  which  had 
been  declared  untenable,  against  an  army  of  35,000,  and  after 
six  weeks  compelled  the  imperial  generals  to  raise  the  siege.  Thi^ 
stubborn  resistance  saved  central  France  from  invasion,  as  the 
king  had  not  then  sufficient  forces  to  withstand  the  imperialists. 
All  France  rang  with  the  achievement,  and  Frands  gained  time 
to  collect  the  royal  army  which  drove  out  the  invaders  (1521). 
The  poriement  thanked  Bayard  as  the  saviour  of  his  country; 
the  king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael,  and 
commander  in  his  own  name  of  100  gens  (ParmeSt  an  honour  till 
then  reserved  for  princes  of  the  Uood.  After  allaying  a  revolt  at 
Genoa,  and  striving  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  check  a 
pestilenoo  in  Dauphia6,  Bayard  was  sent,  in  1573,  into  Italy  with 


Admiral  Bonnivet,  who,  being  defieated  at  Robecco  and  wounded 
in  a  Combat  during  his  retreat,  implored  Bayard  to  assume  the 
command  and  save  the  army.  He  repulsed  the  foremost  pursuers, 
but  in  guarding  the  rear  at  the  passage  of  the  Sesia  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arquebus  ball  (April  30th,  1 524).  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  attended  by  Pescara,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, and  by  his  old  comrade  the  constable  de  Bourbon.  His 
body  was  restored  to  his  friends  and  interred  at  Grenoble. 
Chivalry,  free  of  fantastic  extravagahce,  is  perfectly  mirrored  in 
the  character  of  Bayard.  As  a  soldier  he  was  one  of  the  most 
skilful  commanders  of  the  age.  He  was  particulariy  noted  for  the 
exactitude  and  comi^eteness  of  his  information  of  the  enemy's 
movements;  this  he  obtained  both  by  careful  reconnaissance 
and  by  a  well-arranged  S3r8tem  of  espionage.  In  the  midst  of 
mercenary  armies  Bayard  remained  absolutely  disinterested,  aiul 
to  his  contemporaries  and  his  successors  he  was,  with  his  romantic 
heroism,  piety  and  magnanimity,  thefearieas  and  faultless  knight, 
le  chevaUer  sans  pfur  el  sans  reproeke.  His  gaiety  and  kindness 
won  him,  even  more  frequently,  another  name  bestowed  by  his 
contemporaries,  le  bon  chevalier. 

Contemporaiy  lives  of  Bayard  are  the  followtng:—  "  Le  loyal 
serviieur"  (?  Jacques  de  Nfatlls);  La  iris  joyeuse,  plaisante,  cf 
ricr^ative  histoire  .  .  .  des  faiz,  gestes,  Iriumphis  et  firouesses  du  ban 
chevalier  sans  paour  et  sans  reproche,  le  geniil  seigneur  de  Bayart 
(original  edition  printed  at  Paris,  1527 ;  thci  modern  editions  are  very 
numtrous,  those  of  M.  J.  Roman  and  of  L.  Larchey  appeared  in 
1878  and  1882) :  Symi^orien  Champier,  Les  Gestes,  ensemUe  la  vie 
du  preulx  chevaiier  Baymrd  (Lyons,  1525) ;  Aymar  du  Rivail,  Histoire 
des  AUobroges  (edition  of  de  Terrebassc,  1844);  see  Bayard  in 
Ripa-toire  aes  sources  kistoriques,  by   Ulyssc  Chevalier,  and  in 

Sirticular  A.  de  Terrebasae,  Hist,  de  Pierre  Terrast,  seigneur  de 
ayart  (ist  ed.,  Paris,  1828;  5th  ed.,  Vienna.  1870). 

BAYARD,  THOMAS  FRANCIS  (i828-r898),  American  diplo- 
matist, was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  29th  of 
October  1828.  His  great-grandfather,  Richard  Bassett  (174^"' 
1815),  governor  of  Delaware;  his  grandfather,  James  Asheton 
Bayard  (1767-1815),  a  prominent  Federalist,  and  one  of  the 
United  States  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
with  Great  Britain  after  the  War  of  181 2;  his  uncle,  Richard 
Henry  Bajrard  (1796-1868);  and  his  father,  James  Asheton 
Bayard  (i 799-1880),  a  well-known  constitutional  lawyer,  afl 
represented  Delaware  in  the  United  States  Senate^  Intending 
to  go  into  business,  he  did  not  receive  a  college  education;  but 
in  1848  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and . 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851.  Except  from  185510 1857,  when- 
he  was  a  partner  of  William  Shippcn  in  Philadelphia,  he  practised 
chiefly  in  Wilmington.  He  was  a  United  States  senator  from 
Delaware  from  1869  to  1885,  and  in  x88i  was  (October  xoth  to 
X3th)  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  His  abilities  made 
him  a  leader  of 'the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  his  views  on 
financial  and  legal  questions  gave  him  a  high  reputation  for 
statesmanship.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  of 
1877.  In  the  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1873,  1876, 
1880  and  1884  he  received  votes  for  nomination  as  the  party 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  was  secretary  of  state,  1885- 
1889,  during  the  fint  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
and  puisued  a  conservative  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  the  most 
important  matter  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal  being 
the  Bering  Sea  controversy.  As  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
1893-1897,  his  tall  dignified  person,  unfailing  courtesy,  and 
polished,  if  sonaewhat  delff>erate,  eloquence  mode  him  a  man  of 
mark  in  aU  the  best  drdes.  He  was  considered  indeed  by  many 
Americans  to  have  become  too  partial  to  English  ways;  and,  for 
the  expression  of  some  criticisms  regarded  as  tmfavourable  to 
his  own  oountrsrmen,  the  House  of  Representatives  went  so  far 
as  to  pass,  on  the  7th  of  November  1895,  a  vote  of  censure  on 
him.  The  value  of  Mr  Bayard's  diplomacy  was,  however,  fully 
reo^nized  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  he  Worthily  upheld 
the  traditi<ma  of  a  famous  line  of  American  ministers.  He  was 
the  first  representative  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Great  Britain  to 
hold  the  diplomatic  rank  of  an  ambassador.  He  died  in  Dedham^ 
Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  September  1898. 

See  Edward  Spencer.  Public  Life  and  Services  of  T.  F.  Bayard 
(New  York.  1880). 
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■ATAffld,  or  Bajaibt,  m  bolder  fortress  of  Asiatk  Turfeey, 
chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Ensenim  vilayet,  situated  dose  to 
the  frostiefs  of  Russia  and  Persia,  and  looking  across  a  marshy 
plain  to  the  great  cone  of  Ararat,  at  a  general  altitudie  of  6000  fL 
It  occupies  a  ute  of  great  antiquity,  as  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  the  neighbouring  rocks  testify;  it  stands  00  the  site  of  the 
old  Armenian  town  of  Pakovan.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  sharp,  rocky  hflls.  The  great  trade  routo 
from  TVehdxond  by  ^aerum  into  N. W.  Persia  crosses  the  frontier 
at  Kixil  Dize  a  few  miks  to  the  south  and  does  not  enter  the 
town*  A  knoll  ^>ove  the  town  is  occupied  by  tha  half-ruined 
lort  or  palace  of  former  governors,  built  for  Mahmud  Pasha  1^ 
a  Penian  architect  and  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  Turk^.'  It  contains  two  dnnches  and  a  monastery, 
the  Kasa  Kili^,  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  architectural 
grandeur.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  on  the  rock  pinnacles 
above  the  town,  with  some  rock  chambers,  indicating  a  town 
or  fortress  of  the  Vannic  period.  The  population  has  latefy 
decreased  and  now  numbers  about  4000,  A  Russian  consul 
resides  here  and  the  town  is  a  military  station.  It  was  captured 
during  the  Russian  campaigns  of  iSsS  and  1854,  also  in  XS78, 
but  was  then  recaptured  by  the  Turks,  who  subjected  the  Russian 
garrison  to  a  long  siege;  the  place  was  ultimately  relievod,  but 
a  massacre  of  Christians  Uien  took  place  in  the  streetiw  Bayaaid 
was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

BAYBAT,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Leyte,  island  of  Lejrte, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  W.  coasL  Pop.  (1903)  32,990.  The 
town  proper  is  dtoated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pagbaflganan  river, 
45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Tadoban,  the  provincial  capitaL  A  superior 
grade  of  hen^i  is  exported.  Other  products  are  rice,  com,  copra, 
cacao,  sugar,  cattle  and  horses.  The  Cebfi  dialect  of  the  Visayan 
•language  isspoken. 

BAT  QTT,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Bay  county, 
Michigan,  U.SJ^,  on  the  Saginaw  river,  about  9  m.  from  its 
entrance  into  Saginaw  Bay  imd  about  108  m.  N.N.W.  of  Detroit. 
Pop.  (1890)  97,839;  <X9oo)  37,628,  of  whom  8485  were  foreign- 
bom,  induding  3413  English-Canadians,  1743  Germans,  1832 
Poles — the  dty  has  a  Polish  weekly  newi^Miper— and  X075  Fltbch- 
Canadiana;  (1910,  census)  45,166.  Bay  City  is  served  by  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  P^re  Marquette,  the  Grand  Tjrunk  and 
the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  railways,  and  by  lake  steamers.  The 
dty  extends  for  several  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
is  in  a  good  farming  iistrict,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stone 
roads.  Among  the  public  buikUng^  are  the  Federal  building, 
the  dty  hall  and  the  public  libmry.  The  dty  has  lumber  and 
fishing  interests  (perch,  whitefish,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  bass,  &c. 
bei^g  caught  in  Saginaw  Bay),  large  machiae  shops  and 
foundries  (value  of  products  in  1905,  $it743»i55t  or  31  %  of 
the  total  of  the  dt/s  factory  products),  and  various  manu- 
factures, induding  ships  (woodea  and  sted),  wooden  ware,  wood- 
pipe,  veneer,  raihoad  madiinery,  cement,  alludi  and  chicory. 
A  salt  basin  underlies  the  dty,  and,  next  to  the  lumber  industry, 
the  salt  industry  was  the  first  to  be  developed,  but  its  importance 
has  dwindled,  the  product  *vahie  in  1905  being  $30,098  ont  of 
$5,630,866  for  all  factory  products.  Near  the  dty  are  valuable 
coal  mines,  an^  there  is  one  within  the  dty  limits*  AtEssexville 
(pop.  in  19x0,  r477),  N.£.t  at  Banks,  N.W.,  and  at  Sabbuiy, 
S.W.  of  Bay  City,  are  beet^sagar  faetoriet— sugar  beeu  are 
extensi^y  grown  in  the  vidoity;  Alcohol  is  made  from  the 
refuse  molasses  obtained  from  these  bee^«agar  factories.  The 
Municipality  owns  and  operates  the  wttter-works  and  dectric- 
Ugfating  plants  The  settlements  of  Lckwer  Saginaw  and  Ports- 
mouth were  made  in  1837,  and  were  later  united  to  form  Bay 
City,  which  was  incorponted  as  a  village  in  1859,  and  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1865.  In  1905  West  Bay  City  (pop.  r9oo,  13,1 19) 
mnd  Bay  City  were  consolidated 

•  BAYSUZ.  a  town  of  north-western  Fmnce,  capital  of  an 
anondisBeinent  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  x8  m.  N.W.  of 
Caen  on  the  Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  6930.  Bayeux  is 
Bitnated  on  the  Aore,  5  m.  from  the  English  Channd.  Its 
majestic  cathedral  was  built  in  the  X3th  century  on  the  site  of  a 
Komanwqnii  chucK  to  which  the  lateral  arcades  of  the  nave  1 


and  the  two  westdrn  towers  with  tliek  high  stonespires  belonged. 
A  third  and  still  loftier  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which,  in  the 
florid  Gothic  style,  is  modern,  surmounts  the  crossing.  The 
chancel,  surroimded  with  radiating  chapels,  is  a  fine  example 
of  early  Gothic  Underneath  it  there  is  a  crypt  of  the  nth 
century  restored  in  the  X5th  century.  The  oak  stalls  in  the 
choir  are  tine  examples  of  late  i6t]w:entury  carving.  The  former 
bishop's  palace  parts  of.  which  ^re  of  great  age  though  the 
main  building  is  of  the  x8th  century,  serves  as  law-court  and 
h6td  de  ville.  Bayeux  possesses  many  quaint,  timbered  houses 
and  stoiM  mansions  in  its  quiet  streets.  The  museum  contains 
the  cdebrated  Bayeux  tapestry  (see  bdow).  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  of  a  sub^prdect;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance 
and  of  commerce,  an  ecdcsiastical  seminary,  a  communal  college 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Dyeing,  leather- 
dressing,  lace-making  and  the  manufacture  of  porcehun  for 
household  and  laboratory  purposes  are  carried  on. 

Tni  the  4th  century  Bayeux  bore  the  name  of  Augustodurum, 
but  af  terwarjds,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  two  tribes  of 
the  Baiocasses  and  Viducasscs,  took  the  name  of  Civitas  Baio- 
cassium.  Its  bishopric  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century.  Before  the  Norman  invasion  ft  was  governed  by 
counts.  Taken  in  890  by  the  Scandinavian  chief,  RoUo,  it  was 
soon  after  peopled  by  the  Normans  and  became  a  residence  of 
the  dulus  ^  Normandy,  one  of  whom,  Richard  L,  built  about 
960  a  castle  which  survived  tUl  the  18th  century.  During  the 
quarrels  between  tliesons  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  pillaged 
and  sacked  by  Henry  L  in  x  xo6,  and  in  later  times  it  underwent 
siege  and  capture  on  several  occasions  during  the  Hundred  Yeai^' 
War  and  the  religious  wars  of  the  x6th  century.  TiU  x  790  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bessin,  a  district  of  lower  Normandy. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  THE.  This  vencmblerelic  consists  of  a 
band  of  finen,  33X  ft.  long  and  so  in.  wide,  now  light  brown  with 
age,  on  which  have  been  worked  with  a  needle,  in  worsteds  Of 
eight  colours,  scenes  representing  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.  Of  these  scenca  there  are  seventy-two,  begiiming 
with  Harold's  visit  to  Bosham  on  his  way  to  Normandy,  and 
ending  witb  the  flight  of  the  English  from  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
though  the  actual  end  of  the  strip  has  perished.  Along  the  tof> 
and  the  bottom  run  decorative  borders  with  figures  of  annuals, 
scenes  from  fables  of  Aesop  and  of  Phaedrus,  from  husbandry 
and  the  chase,  and  occasionally  from  the  story  of  the  Conquest 
itself  (see  EmbbOdkry,  Plate  I.  fig.  7).  Formerly  known  as  the 
ToUe  de  Si  Jean,  it  was  used  on  cerUin  feast  days  to  decorate 
the  lULve  of  Bayeux  cathedral  Narrowly  escaping  the  pedis  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  ndiibited  in  Paris,  by  Napoleon's  desire, 
in  180^1804,  cad  has  tince  been  in  dvU  custody  at  Bayeux, 
wliere  it  is  now  rihihited  under  glass.  In  the  Franco-German 
War  (187X)  it  was  hastily  taken^iown  and  concealed. 

"  The  noblest  monument  in  the  worid  relating  to  our  old 
Engiuh  history,''  as  V^Uiam  Stukdey  desaibed  it  in  1746,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  described,  disaisaed  and  reproduced,  both 
in  Fratuie  and  in  Eng^d  siiice  1730.  The  bat  ooloUxtd  re- 
production is  that  1^  C  A.  Stothard  in  i8k8,  published  -in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Vetnila  M&Humenta;  but  in  i87x*i873 
the  "  tapestry  '*  was  photographed  for  the  English  edueation 
authorities  by  E.  Dossetter. 

Local  tradition  assigned  tiie  work  to  the  Conqueror's  wik. 
F;  Phtquet,  in  his  Essai  histerique  star  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen, 
X819),  was  the  first  to  reject  thib  belief,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
Conqueror's  half-brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  tibia  view, 
which  is  now  accepted,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
bishop's  followers  incntIott«i  in  Domesday  Book  are  among  dK 
very  few  named  figures  on  the  tapestry.  That  Odo  luul  it 
executed  for  his  cathedral  seems  tolerably  certain,  but  wliether 
it  was  worked  by  English  fingers  or  not  has  been  disputed, 
though  some  of  the  words  upon  it  have  been  hdd  to  favour  that 
view.  Freeman  emphatically  pronounced  it  to  be  "a  con- 
temporary work,"  and  historically  "  a  primary  authority  .  .  . 
in  fact  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side."  As  some 
of  its  evidence  is  unique,  the  question  of  iu  authority  is  im- 
portaat,  Aod  Freeaan^i  oondodoas  liave    been    t»«<:<Sa% 
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mtdncusion.  IniQotU.  MajignuqUHtioncd, 
on  archaeological  grounds,  the  dale  aisigned  Lo  [he  tspcstry, 
t%  the  Ahb£  'de  La  Roe  had  quntioncd  jl  nEnety  ycara  before; 

■nd  the  authority  at  the  tapestry  was  vindicated.    The  famous 
relic  appears  to  be  the  soliUry  survivor  of  ■  clau,  for  Atbot 

Adela,  daughtar  of  iha  Conqueror,  and  in  enrlici  days  the  widow 

of  Brihtooth  liad  wrought  a  limihir  record  of  ber  husband's 

eiploitianddealhatththard-foueht  battle  of  Maldon  (991). 

(ed    i87S),  with 
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BATIZID  I.  <i347-t4e3),  Ottoman  aulian,  sutnatned  Yii^ 
jtiEUMor"  LicatTNiNC,"  from  the  giMInpidityofhlsiODvemiinta, 
■Hccecded  hia  father  Uutad  I,  on  the  Utiet'a  assaninstion  on  ibe 
field  of  KouovD,  ijSq,  and  aigniliied  hit  sccesuon  by  orderiog 
«t  once  the  eEecution  of  hit  bro  tfier  Yakub,  vbo  had  distinguiabed 
himself  in  tJK  tuitlle.  His  arms  were  aucc«uf  ui  both  in  Europe 
tukd  Alia,  and  he  was  the  fint  Otlomin  sovereign  to  be  styled 
^^auLtan,"  which  (illc  he  induced  the  titular  Abbasid  caliph  to 
confer  onhim.  After  routing  the  chivalry  of  Christendom  at  the 
battle  of  Nikopoli  in  IJ96,  he  pursued  his  victorious  career  in 
Crnce,  and  Conslanlinopk:  would  doubUcsa  have  fallen  befon 
liiialtafk.  had  not  the  emperor  Manuel  PaJacologus  bought  him 
oQ  b/  ttmaly  conccasiona  which  reduced  him  practically  to  the 
position  of  Bayezid's  vusaL  But  hia  conquests  met  with  a 
■ndden  and  overpowering  check  at  the  hands  of  Tlmur  (Tamer- 
liDc)  Utterly  defeated  at  Angora  by  the  Mongol  invader, 
fiayedd  became  his  priaoner,  and  died  in  ciptiTity  lome  montbi 
later,  In  March  r40]. 

Bayeiid  first  mauled  DevleC  Stub  KhilUD,  .dau^ler  of  Ibe 
prince  of  Kermian,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  Kutafah  and  iu 
dependencies.  Two  yeara  bdore  bis  accession  he  also  ntairied  a 
daughter  ol  the  emperor  John  Palaeologui. 

BAYBZID  II.  (1447-1511},  Buttan  of  Turkey,  wns  (be  ton  of 
Mahommed  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1481,  but  only  after 
gainJDg  over  the  janissaries  by  a  large  donative,  which  hejc«- 
fonh  became  (or  centutiet  Ibe  Invariable  prcisgatlve  of  that 
undisciplined  body  on  the  accession  of  a  new  aulian.  Before  he 
could  establish  himself  on  the  throne  a  long  struggle  ensued  with 
hir  brother  Prince  Jem.  Being  routed,  Jem  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  knights  of  S(  John  u  Rhodes,  who,  in  spile  of  a  sale-conduct 
gnuited  to  him,  accepted  a  penaibn  from  Bayead  as  the  price 
lor  keeping  him  a  doM  priaoner.    (See 

So  long  u  Jem  lived  he  was  a  perpetual 


I.— BAYLE 

Whether  as  a  rtwil  oi  his  fear  ol  tlu  rivalry  of  Jttn,  «  ol 

his  personal  character,  Bayetid  showed  little  of  the  aggrcsuva 
spirit  of  his  warlike  predeccsioisi  and  Machiavelli  said  thai 
another  such  sultan  would  cause  Turkey  10  ceue  being  a  menace 
to  Europa.  He  abandoned  the  attack  on  Rfuides  at  the  Erst 
check,  made  concessions,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  Venice  ^d 
reduced  the  tribute  due  from  Ragusa.    His  wan  were  of  the 

Hungary,  Moldavia  and  Poland.  The  threat  of  the  growing 
powerin  the  Aegean  of  Venice,  which  had  acquired  Cyprus  in  14S9, 
at  last  roused  him  to  a  more  serious  eQorl;  and  in  i^^  the  wai 
broke  out  with  the  republic,  which  ended  in  1  jos  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  Turkey  of  Lepanto  and  Modon,  Coron  and  Xavarino  in 
theMoicai  Bayeud  himself  conducted  the^egcolModDnin]500. 
The  comparative  inactivity  of  Bayeiid  in  the  direction  of 
Europe  was  pattly  due  to  preoccupation  elsewhere.  In  the 
south  he  was  threatened  by  the  dangerous  rfvaby  ol  Kait  Bey, 
the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had  citcndcd  his  power 
Doithwsrdi  as  far  as  Tarsus  and  Adana.  In  laSS  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Ottomans,  and  in  1491  a  peace  was  mads 
which  n>s  not  again  broken  tJll  alter  Bayezid's  death.  Ou  tbe 
side  of  Persia  too,  where  tbe  decisive  battle  of  Shunir  (1501) 
had  raised  10  power  Ismail,  the  fiist  of  the  modern  line  of  shah^ 
danger  threatened  the  sultan,  and  the  laltci  yenia  of  his  reign 
were  troubled  by  (he  spread,  uodcr  the  influence  of  tbe  new 
Persian  power,  of  tbe  Shi'ite  doctrine  in  Kuidistis  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  forces  destined  to  maintain  bis  aalhotlly  in  Ana 
had  been  entrusted  by  Bayeiid  f  0  his  three  sons.  Ahmed,  Corcud 
and  Sclim;  and  the  sultanas  declining  years  were  cmluttered 
by  their  revolts  end  rivalry.  Soon  after  the  great  earthquake 
' '  '  laid  ConstantiiKiple  in  ruins,  Selim,  the  ungoveTO- 
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(be  Mediterranean.  His  succosor,  Alexander  VI.,  used  him  for 
a  more  questionable  purpose,  namdy,  not  only  to  eiiraci  the 
arrears  of  the  pension  due  for  Jem's  safe-keeping,  but.  by  cnlirg. 
Ing  on  Charles.  V.'s  intention  of  setting  bim  up  as  sultan,  10 
penaade  Bayeiid  lo  aid  him  against  the  emperor.  There 
appears,  howrvcr,  to  be  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Bayeiid 
succeeded  in  bribing  the  pope  to  have  Jem  poisoned.  Tbe 
prince,  who  had  lived  on  eicelleni  terms  with  Aleiander,  died 
St  Naples  in  February  140s.  ponibly  as  the  result  of  eiceascs 
te  whidi  he  had  ben  delibeiately  CDCOurafMl  by  the  pope, 
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of  his  future  career  ss  sultan,  appeared  before 
Adrianople,  where  Bayozid  had  sought  refuge.  Tbe  sultan  had 
dcsigiULted  Ahmed  as  his  successor,  hut  Sdim,  though  ten^ 
porarily  defeated,  aucceeded  in  winning  over  the  janisaaries. 
On  the  ssth  of  April  r5i3  Bayeiid  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
hia  favtnir,  and  died  a  few  days  later. 

See  1.  B.  Buiy  in  the  CambrUti  Uoirm  Biitary,  vol.  L  dup.  i& 
and  bibliography  p.  700. 

BAT  ULAHDS  (laiAS  Di  u,  BAHis),  a  small  archipelago  ta 
llie  Caribbean  Sea,  oB  the  co 


re  district.     Pop. 


including  500  Indians.    The  archipelago  cc 

the  Puercos  or  Hog  Islanda,  and  many  esyi  or  iilcta.  The  Bay 
Islands  have  a  good  soil,  a  fine  climate  and  an  advantageoua 
positioiL  Roatan,  the  largest,  is  about  ^o  m.  long  by  g  m. 
broad,  with  mountains  rising  to  the  height  of  900  ft.,  covered 
with  valuaUc  woods  and  abounding  with  deer  and  wild  hoga. 
Its  chitf  lowna  are  Coien  Hole  and  Puerto  Real.  Its  trade  is 
chisBy  with  New  Orleans  in  plantain^  cscoa-iiuis,  pine^ipUn 
and  other  fruit.  Guana>B  bom.  long  by  5  m.  broad;  it  liea 
15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Soatan.  Wild  bogs  abound  in  its  thickly- 
wooded  limestone  hilk.  The  other  islands  are  comparativdy 
amall,  and  may.  in  some  cases,  be  regarded  as  detached  parta  of 
Roatan,  with  which  they  arc  connected  by  reefs.  Guanaja  was 
discovered  in  is«  by  Columbusj  hut  tbe  iriands  were  not 
cdoniKd  until  lbs  I7tb  century,  when  they  were  occupied  by 
British  logwood  cutters  from  Beliie.  and  pearlers  from  Ibe 
Mosquito  CoaU.  Forts  were  built  on  fioalaa  in  1741.  bat 
abandoned  in  17*9.  In.iSji  the  ialanda  were  anneud  by  Great 
Britain.    In  1S59  they  were  ceded  to  Hondnras. 

BAYL&  HERRE  ti^7-i7o6}.  French  philosopher  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  on  the  lEtli  of  November  1647,  at  k  Carl*' 
IcComte,  near  Pamien  (Ari«ge).  Educated  by  his  father,  a 
Calvinist  miaister,  and  at  an  academy  at  PuylsureBi,  he  after- 
watds  entered  a  Jesuit  college  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a  Roaan 
Cstholic  a  month  later  (1669).     After  seventeen  months  he 
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hrialui  tuidllCT,  bnt  In  lijs  ^  *n*  appoiDtcd  to  tha  dull 
oi  phiLnophy  i1  the  Protatuit  imivFrtily  af  Seikii.  In  ifiSi 
the  univeraitj'  al  Sedan  waa  supprtaieti,  but  almoel  imnwdialtly 
aftaiwaida  Bayle  was  appomted  profe&sor  of  T^ulcbopby  aad 
hjstorj  at  Rotterdam,  Here  la  1682  he  published  his  famoue 
PtraUl  diwus  tv  ta  amiU  de  16S0  aod  bis  critiqua  of  Maim- 
bouTg's  work  oa  tbe  history  of  Calvinism.  The  gieat  reputation 
(chkyed  by  tliis  critique  stirml  the  envy  of  Bgyle's  coUei^e, 
P.  Jurieu,  who  had  written  a  book  00  the  uDie  subject.  In  1684 
Bayle  began  the  pnblfatipn,  of  hit  NmatUti  it  la  HpuUiipK 
ill  ItHra,  a  liiod  of  journal  of  literary  cdtidsra.  In  169a 
appealed  a  woilt  entitled  Avii  tmptrliuil  aia  rifupli,  ithicb 
Jurieu  attributed  io  Baylc,  vhom  he  attacked  with  aninwsity. 
After  a  lon^  quarrel  Bayle  was  deprived  o[  his  chair  in  1693. 
He  wa*  not  dqiressed  by  this  misfortune,  espedaliy  as  he  waa 
M  the  lime  cjoseiy  engaged  in  the  ptqianition  of  the  Bisterical 
mi  CriUcal  Diitiamiry  (Diiliimtiaire  Uihrigiie  el  critiqiu).  The 
lenuinlag  yeata  of  Btyle'a  life  vert  dflv<tted  to  miacellaneouft 
writings,  arising  in  niany  insUncea  out  of  criticisms  made  upoa 
his  Dkliimary,  He  died  in  exile  at  Rottetdim  oa  tbe  gSlh  of 
Decembet  i;i>6.  In  1906  a  Matue  in  Hi  boaouc  Has  erected  at 
Pamien,  "la  rfparation  d'un  long  oublL"  Bayle'i  eludition, 
deif^te  the  low  atimate  placed  upon  it  by  Lecletc,  leems  to  have 
been  very  canaiderabk.  As  a  constructive  thinker,  "he  did  little. 
A4  a  ^tic  be  was  Kcond  to  none  in  his  own  time,  and  even  yet 
one  can  axlmire  the  delicacy  and  the  skil]  with  which  he  handla 
bis  subject.  The  Ifaadlai  it  la  rtpuNijtu  da  Itt^a  (see  Louii 
F.  Bell,  P.  Baylc  vm!  dii  ffginelUi  dl  la  rtpvU^ne  da  Ultra, 
ZOrich,  1S96)  wua  the  fint  thorousb-gtmg  attempt  to  popularize 
litenluR,  and  it  wi*  eminently  auccessfuL  The  Dictimary, 
howevu,  is  Bayle's  mulerpiece. 


BATLO  (Lai.  la/idHi  or  ioUlmH;  d.  ItoL  foJM,  Ft,  baiHi, 
Eng.  bailij),  in  diplomacy,  the  title  borne  by  tlu  Venetian 
repreaentative  at  CoasUntinople.  His  functiona  were  origmally 
Id  the  nature  of  thou  of  a  consui-general,  but  from  the  i6tli 
coilury  onwards  he  had  also  the  rank  and  functions  of  a  diplo- 
matic agenl  of  the  £nt  dau.  "  Under  [he  namt  of  bayle," 
iayi  A.  de  Wicqucfort, "  he  performs  alfio  the  functiona  of  consul 
arid  Judge;  not  only  between  memben  of  his  own  nation,  but 
also  between  all  the  other  merchants  who  trade  in  the  Levant 
Uder  the  flag  of  St  Mark."    (See  Diplomacv.) 

BATLT,  THOMAS  HATHEB  (nej-iSjo),  Englah  long- 
UTiter  and  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the  13th  of  October 
l;9j:.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  St  Mary  Hall, 
<UoTd,  with  a  view  to  entering  tbe  church.  While  oa  a  -visit 
to  Dublin,  however,  be  discovered  ho  ability  to  write  ballads, 
and  on  bis  return  to  England  La  1S14  he  quickly  gained  a  wide 
reputation  with  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly,"  following  this  up  with 
•■  We  met—'twas  in  a  crowd,"  "  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roaes," 
"  Oh,  no,  we  novel  mention  her,"  and  other  light  and  graceful 
tongs  for  which  bis  name  is  still  remembered.  He  set  some  of 
bis  -songs  to  music  himself;  a  well-known  eiample  is  "  Gaily 
the  troubadour."  Bayly  also  wrote  two  novels.  Tki  Ajlmiri 
and  A  Legend  of  Kiilarnty,  and  numerous  plays.  His  most 
successful  draoiatic  piece  was  Ptrjtctumt  which  was  produced 
by  Madame  Vcatris  and  received  high  pralae  from  Lord  Chester- 
field. Bayly  had  married  in  1816  an  Irish  heiress,  but  her  estates 
were  mismanaged  and  the  anxiety  caused  by  fiwnrial  difficulties 
videimined  his  health.    He  died  on  the  iind  of  ^nH  iSjo. 

His  CtUtlid  Warlu  (iM)  coUnis  a  memoir  by  bis  wit*. 


<i8i3-iS3;),  English  edtm 
anu  man  Di  letters,  tbe  aoii  ol  a  Baptist  mmietei,  was  bom  at 
Welliiigtan,  Someaet,  on  tbe  Mlb  of  March  iSij.  He  studied 
at  Edinbui^  University,  lAete  he  was  a  puiHl  of  Sir  Williaia 
Hamilton,  whose  asuslant  he  became  and  of  whose  vle«a  on 
logic  he  became  the  authoiiied  apooenl.  This  teaching  ana 
embodied  in  bis  Kiisy  sn  Ms  Nta  Anaiyiic  of  Lopcal  Famu, 
published  in  iSjo,  the  same  year  in  which  he  took  his  London 
Univenity  degree.  This  was  followed  in  the  aeit  year  by  a 
tranalation  of  Atnauld'a  Fort  Xeyal  Lope.  In  iBjo  he  bad 
become  editor.of  the  EilMiirth  Cmrdian,  but  after  four  years' 
work  his  health  gave  way.  He  spent  two  years  iaSometset  and 
then  went  to  London,  becoming,  in  tSsS,  asustant  editor  of  the 
Daily  «tai.  In  1S64  he  was  appointed  profotor  of  k«ie 
melapbysics  and  English  liiemtnre  at  the  university  oi  St 
Andrews,  and  in  1S7J  the  editiirship  of  tbe  ninth  edition  of  tbe 
BniTydopatdia  BritaoHica  was  entrusted  to  him.  Hcconducted 
it  ^ngly  until  rSSi,  when  the  decline  of  his  health  rendered  it 
nertasary  to  provide  him  with  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith.  Bsyno,  however,  continued  to  be 
engaged  upon  the  work  until  hts  death  on  tbe  jist  May  tSg?, 
shortly  before  its  conpletion.  His  article  on  Sliakapcare 
(Encydopaedia  Brilamuia,  9th  ed.)  was  republialKd  in  1894, 
along  wiih  other  osays  on  Sbakopesrian  topics  and  a  memoir 
by  Prof.  Lewis  CampbelL 

BATOIfET,  a  short  thrustijig  weapon,  fixed  to  the  muxzic 
or  fore-end  of  a  rifle  at  musket  and  carried  by  troops  armed  with 
the  Utter  weapons.  The  oiigin  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but 
there  is  some  authority  for  the  supposilion  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Bayonnt,  where  the  short  dagga  called 
bayomatir  waa  first  made  towards  the  end  of  the  i  sth  century. 
The  elder  Puyiigur.  a  native  of  Bayonnc,  says  (in  bis  Uamnn, 
published  piMtbumously  In  Paria,  t747)  that  wbea  he  waa 
commanding  the  troops  at  Yprea  in  1647  his  muskeieets  used 
bayonets  consHling  of  a  s1e«t  dagger  fixed  in  a  wooden  haft, 
which  fitted  into  the  muzxie  of  the  musket — in  fact  plug-tiayoneta. 
Courts-martial  were  held  on  some  English  soldiers  at  Tangier 
in  T663-16A4  for  using  their  diggers  on  their  comrades.  As 
bayonets  were  at  first  called  daggera.  and  as  there  were  few  or 
no  i^kemen  in  Tangiet  until  1675,  the  ptobfible  conclusion  b 
that  the  troops  in  Tangier  used  plug-bayonets-  In  1671  plug- 
bayonets  wen  Issued  to  the  French  re^ment  of  fusilieri  thai 
raised.  Hey  were  issued  to  part  of  an  English  dragoon  regiment 
raised  in  lAfi  and  disbanded  in  t6;4,  and  to  the  Royal  FuziUen 
when  raised  in  i6Ss.  The  danger  incurred  by  the  use  o{  this 
bayonet  (which  put  >  stop  10  all  fire)  waa  felt  so  early  that  the 
younger  Puyi^gur  saw  a  ting-bayonet  in  tfijS  which  could  be 
fixed  without  stopping  the  fire.  The  English  defeat  at  Kilbe- 
crankie  in  16&J  was  due  (among  other  things]  (■>  the  use  of  the 
plug-bayonet;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  defeated  leader, 
General  Mackay,  Inlroducui  a  ring-bayonet  of  hit  own  invenlioa. 
A  trial  with  badly-fitting  socket  or  zigzag  bayonets  was  ruade 
after  tbe  blttle  of  Fleurus,  t690,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  refused  to  adopt  tbem.  Shortly  alter  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
(t697}  tbe  English  and  Germans  abolished  the  pike  and  intro- 
duced tlieae  bayonets,  and  plates  of  them  are  given  in  Suiirey 
de  St  Remy's  Utmeint  d'ArliUcric,  published  in  Paris  in  that 

the  French  infantry  until  tyoj.  Hencdotwird  tbe  bayonet 
became,  with  the  musket  or  other  fireann,  the  typlial  weapon  of 
infantry.  This  bayonet  remiined  in  the  Brili^  service  until 
rSoj,  when  Sir  John  Mooie  introduced  a  bay«iel  fastened  to 
tbe  musket  by  a  spring  clip.  The  triangular  bayonet  (so  called 
from  the  cross-section  of  lis  blade)  was  used  in  the  British  army 
until  the  introducrion  of  the  magadne  rifle,  when  it  was  reidaccd 
by  the  sword-bayonet  or  dagger-bayonet.  Sword-bayonets- 
weapons  which  could  be  uaed  as  sprotd  or  dagger  apart  from  tbe 
rifle— had  long  been  in  use  by  special  tmops  such  as  engineers 
and  rifles,  and  many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ptodute  a  b«yonet  flited  tor  several  uses.  A  long  curved  sword- 
bayonet  with  a  saw-edged  back  was  formeriy  used  by  tbe  Royal 
B^"**",  but  all  troopa  are  now  supfdied  with  the  plain  swoid- 
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boyionct.  The  bayonet  is  usuaNy  btmg  In  m  scabbtrd  on  iht  he\i 
of  the  soldier  and  only  fixed  during  the  final  stages  of  a  battle; 
the  reasc»  for  this  is  that  the  "  jump  "  of  the  rifle  due  to  the 
ahock  of  explosion  is  materially  altered  by  the  extra  weight  at 
the  muzzle,  which  thus  deranges  the  sighting.  In  the  short 
Lee-Enfield  rifle  of  1903,  the  bayonet,  not  being  directly  attached 
to  the  barrel,  does  not  influence  accuracy,  but  with  the  long 
rifles,  when  the  bayonet  is  fixed,  the  sight  must  be  raised  by 
two  or  three  graduations  to  ensure  correct  elevation.  In  the 
Russian  army  troops  almost  invariably  carry  the  bayonet 
(triangular)  fixed;  the  model  (1891)  of  Italian  carbine  has  an 
Inseparable  bayonet;  the  United  States  rifle  (the  new  short 
modd  of  1903)  has  a  knife  bayonet,  the  model  of  1905,  whkh  is 
lo-sSjs  in.  long,  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  blade  sharpened  along 
its  entire  leng^  and  the  upper  ^e  sharpened  5  in.  from  the 
point;  this  bayonet  is  carried  in  a  wooden  and  leather  scabbard 
attached  to  the  cartridge  belt.  Tlie  British  bayonet  (pattern 
1903)  has  A  Uade  x  ft.  in  length.  The  length  of  the  rifle  and 
bayonet  together,  considered  as  an  arme  htancke^  varies  consider- 
ably, that  of  the  French  Lebd  pattern  of  x886  being  6  ft.,  as 
against  the  4  ft.  8|  in.  of  the  British  ^ort  Lee-Enfield  of  1903. 
The  German  rifles(i898)havealength  with  bayonet  of  £  ft  9!  in.; 
the  Russian  (1894)  5  ft  9  in.;  and  the  Japanese  5  It  5^  in. 
In  2908  a  new  British  basronet  was  approved,  5  in.  longer  than 
its  predecessor  of  1903,  the  shape  of  the  point  being  mo(fified 
to  obtain  the  thrusting  effect  of  a  spear  or  lance  head. 

BATONHB,  a  town  of  80utk>westem  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyrfotes,  66  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Pau  on  the  Southern  railway.  Pop.  (r9o6)  21,779. 
Bayoime,  a  first-class  fortified  place,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Adour  and  its  left-hand  tributary,  the  Nive,  about  3  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  two  rivers  divide  the  town  into  Aree  nearly 
equal  parts,  communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges.  Grand 
Bayonne  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive;  the  two  squares 
whkh  lie  dose  together  at  the  ifKHith  of  that  river  constitute 
the  most  animated  quarter  Of  the  town.  Petit  Bayonne  lies 
between  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  Sahit  Esprit, 
dominated  by  a  citadel  which  isone  of  the  finest  worics  of  Vauban, 
occupies  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour.  The  last  is  inhabited 
partly  by  a  colony  of  Jews  dating  at  least  from  the  eariy  x6th 
century.  To  the  noth-west  of  the  town  are  the  A116es  Marines^ 
fine  i»omenades  which  border  the  AdOur  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  Allies  Paulmy,  skirting  the  fortifications.  The  cathedral 
of  Ste  Marie  in  Grand  Bayonne  is  an  imposing  Gothk  structui'e 
of  the  X3th,  14th  and  15th  centntos.  It  consists  of  a  choir  with 
deambulatory  and  apsidal  diapela  (the  oldest  part  of  the  church), 
a  transept,  nave  and  aisles.  The  towers  at  the  west  aid  were 
only  completed  during  the  general  restoration  which  look  place 
in  ^  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  A  fine  doister  of  the  X3th 
century  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  churdi.  Ste  Marie  contains 
glass  windows  of  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries  and  other  rich 
decoration*  The  Vieux-Ch&teau,  also  in  Grand  Bayonne,  dates 
fiDU  the  isth  and  15th  centuries  and  is  built  upon  a  portion  of 
the  old  Roman  fortifications;  it  is  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  Ghiteau  Neuf  (isth  and  i6th  centuries)  serves  as  barracks 
and  prison.  Ba3K>nne  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  svb* 
prefect;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a 
.dumber  of  commerce,  a  lyc6e,  a  school  of  music,  a  library,  an 
•ft  nniseinn  with  a  large  collection  of  the  works  of  the  painter 
Lten  Bonnat,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Thoe  are 
consulates  of  the  diief  nations  of  Europe,  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  several  Central  and  South  American  republics. 
The  town  also  possesses  an  important  notary  arsoul  and 
military  hospital  The  conuneroa  of  Bayonne  is  much  more 
important  than  its  industties,  which  indode  the  manufacture 
of  leather  and  of  chocolate.  The  port  omsists  of  an  outer 
harbour,  the  so-caUed  "  rade  "  (roaditead)  and  the  port  proper, 
and  oocapies  the  course  of  the  Adour  inam  its  mouth,  whi^  is 
obstructed  by  a  shifting  bar,  to  the  Pont  St  Esprit,  and  the 
couiae  of  the  Nive  as  far  as  the  Pont  liayou.  Above  these  two 
bridges  the  rivets  art  accessible  only  to  river  aavigatkw.  Vessels 
rtrairhit  frnm  ifi  tn  n  1  fr  rjin  mnkr  ths  pmrf  in  nnrnul  irnthii 


In  the  five  years  1901-1905  the  average  value  of  the  inpforts  wag 

£507,000,  of  the  exports  £572,000;  for  the  five  years  X896-X900 

the  average  value  of  imports  was  £637,000,  of  exports  £634,000. 

Exports    include    timber,    mine-props,    turpentine,    resinous 

material  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes  and  rinc  ore;  leading 

imports  are  the  coal  and  Spanish  minerals  which  supiirfy  the 

large  metallurgical  works  of  Le  Boucau  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

the  raw  material  necessary  for  the  diemical  works  of  the  same 

town,  wine,  and  the  cereals  destined  for  the  flour  mills  of  Pau, 

Peyrehorade  and  Orthez.    During  the  eaily  yean  of  the  20th 

century  the  ahipping  of  the  port  increased  considerably  in 

tonnage.  In  1900  there  entered  74X  vessels,  tonnage  377,959;  and 

deared  743,  tonnage  376,992.  In  1907  there  entened  661  vessels, 

tonnage,  336,773;  cleared  650,  tonnage  335i849- 

In  the  %vA  oratury  Bayonne  {Lafurdum)  was  a  Roman  military 

poist  and  the  prindpal  port  of  Novempopubna.    In  the  mfddk 

ages  it  belong  to  the  dukes  of  Aquhaine  and  then  to  the  khigs 

of  England,  one  of  whom,  John,  granted  it  fuU  communal  ri^iti 

in  1 2 16.  In  1451  it  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  French, 

by  whoni  it  was  eventtially  occupied.   By  this  time  its  maritima 

commerce  had  suffered  disaster  Owing  to  the  silting  up  of  its 

port  and  the  deflection  of  the  Adour.    New  fortifications  were 

constructed  under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  in- 1523  ther 

t6wn  was  able  to  hold  out  against  a  Spanish  army.  In  1565  it 

was  the  scene  of  an  interview  between  Charles  DC.  and  Catherine 

de'  Medid  on  the  one  hand  and  Elixabedi,  queen  of  Spain,  and 

the  duke  of  Alva  on  the  other.  It  is  thought  that  on  this  occasion 

the  plans  were  formed  for  the  massacres  of  St  Bartholomew,  a 

crime  in  which  Bayonne  took  no  part,  in  1572.  In  1808  Napoleon 

met  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  and  hisson  Fet^aand  at  tht 

ChAteau  de  Marrac,  near  the  tow*,  and  induced  them  to  reDoonoa 

their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which  fdl  to  NapoleoD't 

brother  Joseph.    In  1814,  after  a  severe  siege,  Bayonne  was 

occupied  by  the  English  (see  Penimsitlar  War). 

See  J.  Balasque  and  E.  Dulaurens,  £lud€S  kistoriques  sur  la  v&U 
de  Baponne  (3  vols.,  Bayonne.  1862-1875);  E.  Duc6r6,  Baynnt 
Mstonque  et  piUoresgue  (Bayonne,  1893).  aistoin  topotn^himte  tt 
anecdoUquc  des  rues  da  Bayonne  (BzyQua^  1894) ;  H.  Leon,  Hutcire 
desjuifs  de  Bayonne  (Pans,  1893} 

BAYONKE,  a  dty  of  Sudson  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 

occupying  the  peninsula  (about  5I  ns.  long  and  about  f  m.  widc^ 

between  New  York  harbour  and  Newark  Bay,  and  immedlatdy 

ad joii^ng  the  south  boundary  of  Jersey  City,  from  which  it  is  partly 

separated  by  the  Morris  Cansd.    It  is  separated  from  Staten 

Idand  ^nly  by  the  narrow  strip  of  water  known  as  the  KiU  van 

Kull,  and  it  has  a  total  water  frontage  of  about  10  m.    Pop. 

(1890)  19,033;  (1900)  32,722,  of  whom  10,786  were  foreign* 

bom   (3168   Irkh,    1868    Russlani    1656    German);    (19x0) 

55,545.    Land  area  about  4  sq.  m.    Bayonne  is  served  by; 

the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  nUwaya 

(the  latter  for  frdght  only),  and  by  electric  railway  linet 

to  Newaric  and  Jersey  City.    The  piindpal  public  bupdh^; 

are  the  dty  halt,  the  public  library,  the  post-office  and  the  dty 

hospitaL    Besides  having  a  consideraUe  share  in  the  commetoe 

of  the  port  of  New  York,  Bayonne  is  an  Important  manufacturing 

centre;  among  its  niaaufacturea  are  refined  petroleum,  refined 

copper  and  nickd  (not  Arom  the  ore),  refined  borax,  foundry  and 

macMna-ahop  products,  tubular  boflers,  dectric  launches  and 

electife  motora,  chenucala  (indudtog  ammonia  and  sulphuric 

and  nitric  adds),  iron  and  brass  products,  ^re  cables  and  silk 

goods,  in  1905  the  value  of  its  factory  product  was  $60,633,761) 

an  Increase  of  57'X  %  over  that  of  1900,  Bayonne  ranking  tlrird 

in  1905  among  Ae  manufactuilng  cities  of  the  state.   It  ia  the 

pfrindpal  petroleutn-distributing  centre  00  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

the  enormous  refineriea  and  storehouses  of  the  Standard  OA 

Company,  among- the  largest  in  the  worid,  being  located  here^ 

there  are  connecting  pipe  Unes  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvaoit 

oU  fielda,  and  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  PtaOadelphia  and 

Washington.    Much  coal  Is  shipped  from  the  dty.    Bayonne^ 

wUdi  comprises  several  former  vfllages  (Bayonne,  Beisen  Point» 

Pamrapo  and  CcoterviUe),  was  settled  about  166^1670  by  the 

Dutch.   OrigfaiaVy  a  part  of  Bergen,  it  was  set  off  aa  a  tamwh 

ihipiB.sl6c»   It waachastaaaiaaa-dtyia  1669^   . 
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lAYOQ  <pfoiKMmoed  bai*yoo^  pcobaUf  *  fagropMon  <tf  Fk. 
boyau,  fac)»  An  "  oz-bov  ^'  lake  left  behind.by  a  iiv«r  that  haa 
abandoned  its  old  channel  in.  the  lower  atagea  of  its  ooiuse. 
Good  examples  aie  found  in  Palmyta  Lake,  in  the  Miseiaiippi 
vallQr  bdow  Vicksbuig,  and  in  Osage  river,  Missouri.  Aaa  river 
swings  from  side  to  side  in  a  series  of  curves  which  widen  laterally 
whore  the  conent  is  alow  and  the  country  more  or  le»  level, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  flood  timea  for  the  water  to  impinge  more 
strongly  upon  tha  convez  bank  where  the  curve  Jeavca  the  main 
fhsnnftl.  This  bank  will  be  eaten  away,  and  the  psocesa  will  be 
repeated  uatH  the  base  of  the  *' isthmus  "  is  cut  through,  and  the 
descrnding  channel  meets  the  returning  curve,  which  is  thus, 
left  stranded  and  filled  with  dead  water,  wfaOe  the  atream  runs 
directly  past  it  in  the  shorter  course  cut  by  the  flood  waten  that 
deepen  the  new  channel,  and  leave  an  isolated  oi4»ow  Jake  in 
^e  old  curve. 

BATRBUTHt  or  Bazbxitxb,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
district  jof  Upper  Franconia,  58  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  from  Nursm- 
betg.  Pop.  (1900)  29,584.  In  Richard-Wagner-^trasee  is 
Wagner's  house,  with  his  grave  in  the  gardes.  Franz  lisat 
(i8yi-x886)  is  buried  here,  as  well  aa  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter,  who  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  (1841).  His 
house  was  in  Friedrichatrasse.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of 
comparatively  modem  date^  the  dty  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  Huaritca  in  1430  and  from  a  oonflagraition  in  1621. 
There  should  be  mentioned  the  palace  of  Duke  Alecander  of 
WOrttemberg,  the  administative  officea,  the  statue  of  King 
VfJTMMtr  U.  {1S60)  and  the  ooQections  of  the  historical  society 
Among  the  ecclesiastical  bufldii^s,  the  Stadt-Pfaftkircke, 
dating  from  1439,  and*  containing  the  monuments  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Bayreuth,  ia  the  most  important.  Bayieuth  is  a 
railway  junction  and  has  an  active  tiade,  <;hiefly  in  grain  and 
horMs.  It  manufactiffea  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
leather,  delft  and  other  earthenware,  and  tobacco,  and  haa  also 
several  breweries  and  distilleries.  The  viUage  of  St  Georgen  is  a 
suburb  to  the  north-east  noted  for  its  marble  works;  and  about 
9  m.  to  the  east  is  the  Hennitage,  a  fanciful  building,  erected  in 
17x5  by  the  margrave  Geoige  William  (d.  i7«6)»  with  gaidcDS 
containing  tenaoes,  statues  and  fountaina.  Bayrcnth  was 
fofmerly  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  which 
VMS  annexed  in  1791  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  In  1807  it 
w«s  ceded  by  Prussia  to  France,  which  kept  possession  of  it 
till  i8ior,  when  it  was  transferred  lo  Bavaria. 

Tke  Wagimr  TibMlFS.— Among  the  many  advantages  which 
Wagner  gained  from  his  intimncy  with  Ludwig  H.,  king  of 
Bawaria,  not  the  least  was  the  practical  support  given  to  his 
plan  i)i  ereettig  a  theatre  for  the  ideal  peilofmance  of  his  own 
musie'dranka&  The  first  plan  of  building  a  new  theatre  for  the 
purpose  in  Munich  itself  waa  rejected,  because  Wagner  rightly 
felt  that  the  appeal  of.  his  advanced  works,  ISkt  the  Nibelnagen 
trilogy,  would  be  fsr  stronger  if  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  people  who  wished  to  hear  them  were  removed  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  a  large  capital;  Bayreuth  posseised  the  desired 
sedusion,  being  on  a  line  of  n^way  that  ooiild  not  be  approached 
fit>m  any  quarter  without  f  hanging.  The  municipality  furthered 
Wagner's  scheme  in  every  way,  and  in  May  1873  the  foanda- 
tion  stone  of  the  Festspidhaus  waa  kid,  the  event  being  com- 
memorated by  a  notable  periormanoe  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  in  the  old  opera-house.  The  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  tlieatre  were  raised  in  part  by  the  issue  of  1000  certificates 
of  patronage  ( Pair9natssclmm)t  bmt  the  bulk  of  the  sum  was 
raised  by  founding  **  Wagner  Societies  "  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Cairo,  from  London,  to  New  YoA^  these  sotieries  sprang 
up  with  sudi  success  that  the  theatre  was  opened  in  the  sunaier 
of  i87<^  with  the  first  complete  performance  of  D«r  Ring  dts 
Nibdmngen.  The  theatre,  which  stands  on  a  be%ht  a  little 
under  a  mSe  from  the  town,  is  built  from  the  plans  of  Gustav 
Semper,  the  idea  of  the  design  being  Wagner's  own,  an  etperi- 
roent  indeed,  but  one.  which  succeeded  beyond  aH  expectation. 
The  seats  are  arrimged  on  a  kind  of  sloping  wedge,  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  one  has  an  almost  equaiDy  good  view  of 
the  Bt^e,  for  there  ^xe  no  boxes^.  and  the  onlif  galleries  are  quite 


•  at  tlM  liAck,  one,  the  F(irs«Mrf0|i,  bcii!^  leservcd  for  distingufahed. 
guests,  the  other,  above  it,  for  the  tovnapeople.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  foremost  row  of  seats  a  hood  or  sloping  screen 
of  wood  covers  a  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  another  hood  of 
similar  shape  starts  from  the  front  of  the  stage  at  a  slightly 
lower  level  Thus  there  is  left  a  space  between  the  two  hooda 
through  which  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  ascends  with  wonder* 
fully  blended  effect;  the  conductor,^  sitting  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  orchestza,  though  undec  the  screen,  has  a  complete  view 
of  the  stage  as  well  as  of  his  instrumentalists,  and  the  sound  of 
tiie  orchestra  is  sent  most  fordhly  in  the  direction  of  the  stage, 
so  that  the  voices  are  always  weU  supported. 

As  aa  important  additioa  to  the  work  of  the  theatre,  a  perraanent 
sdiool  has  been  estaUished  at  Bavreuth  for  the  taloe  of  tratnins 
young  musidans  to  take  part  in  the  festiva]  performances,  which 
were  at  first  exdusivdy,  and  then  partially,  undertaken  by  artists 
from  other  German  ana  foreign  thesbea.  The  spedal  feature  upon 
which  moat  streaa  haa  been  laidj  ever  since  Wagner's  death  in  1883, 
has  been  not  so  mudi  the  musical  as  the  dramatic  significance  ol 
the  works;  it  is  contended  by  the  inmost  drcle  of  Wagnerian 
adherents  that  none  but  they  can  fully  realise  the  master's  intentions 
or  hand  down  his  traditions.  What  is  caOed  the  "  Bayreuth  Idea  " 
is  set  forth  in  much  detail  from  tins  point  of  view  by  Houston  Stewart 
Chamberlain,  in  his  Bickari  Wagntr  (1897  and  1900). 

BAZA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain^  In  the  province  of  Granada; 
in  the  Ho3fa  de  Baaa,  a  fruitful  valley  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  not 
far  from  the  small  river  Gallego,  and  at  the  tenninus  of  a  railway 
from  Lorca.  P^p.  (1900)  13,770.  The  dome-shaped  mountain 
of  Javaleon  (4715  ft.)  o>^ooJls  the  town  from  the  north-west. 
The  ancient  coU^iate  chuzob  of  San  Maximo  occupies  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  a  cathedral  founded  by  the  Visigothic  king  Reccared 
about  600,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  mosque.  There  is 
a  brisk  local  trade  in  farm  produce,  and  in  the  linen,  hempen 
goods  and  pottery  manufactured  in  Baza.  The  town  neariy 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  century. 
Shlpfaurous  springs  exist  in  the  vicinity. 

Baca  is  the  Roman  BosH,  the  xnedieval  Basta  or  BasUanof 
and  numerous  relics  of  antiquity,  both  Roman  and  medieval, 
have  beea  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  bishopiic  was 
founded  in  306.  Under  Moorish  rule  (c.  713-1489)  it  was  one  of- 
the  three  most  important  dties  in  the  kiiigdk>m  of  Granada, 
with  an  ezteaaive  trade,  aiKi  «  population  estimated  at  50,000. 
In  1489,  after  a  stubborn  defence  lasting  seven  months,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Spanmrds  under  Isabella  of  Castile,  whose 
cannon  still  adorn  the  Alamtda  or  public  promenade.  On  the 
xoth  of  August  r8xo  the  French  under  Marahal  Soult  defeated  a, 
large  Spanish  force  dose  to  the  town. 

BAZAAR  (Pars,  ^esor,  market),  a  permanent  market  or 
street  of  shops,  or  a  group  of  short  narrow  streets  of  stalls  under 
<me  roef.  The  word  has  qiread  westward  into  Arabic,  T^kish 
and,  in  special  senses,  into  European  languages,  and  eastward 
it  has  invaded  India,  where  it  has  been  generally  adopted.  In 
southern  India  and  Ceylon  baaaar  means  a  single  shop  or  stall. 
The  word  seems  to  have  eariy  reached  South  Europe  (probably 
through  Ttarkisfa),  for  F.  Balducd  Pegoiotti  in  hiii  mercantile. 
handbodL  (c.  1340)  gives  **  basarra  "  as  a  Genoese  word  for 
market-plaoe.  The  Malayan  peoples  have  adopted  the  word  aa 
pOMm,  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  much  extended  in 
Eni^iBh,  where  It  is  now  equivalent  to  any  sale,  for  charitable 
or  mere  OHnmerdal  purposes,  of  mixed  goods  and  fancy  work. 

BAZAIia;  ACHIiXB  FRANCOIS  (i8li-x888),  nmrshal  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  13th  of  February  x8ii. 
He  entered  tbe  army  as  a  pxivafle  soldier  in  X83X,  with  a  view  to 
service  in  A%eria,  and  received  a  commission  as  sub^Ueutenant 
in  1833.  By  his  gallantry  in  action  he  won  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  he  was  promoted  fieutenant  in  X835. 
He  served  two  fawpaigns  with  the  Fordgn  Legion  against  the 
CarUstsia  Sprin  in  1837-38,  returning  to  Africa  as  captain  in 
xjBs9.  During  the  succeeding  decade  he  saw  continual  active 
service  in  Africa,  and  rose  to  be  a  brigadier«general  with  the 
charge  of  the  district  joi  Tlemgen.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  com- 
manded a  bifgade,  and^maintained  his  reputation  in  the  trenches 
before  Sevastopol.'  On  the  capture  of  the  south  side  he  was^ 
appointed  gdivcraor  of  the  piMe,  and  was  promoted  general  ci 
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dlvfakm.  He  aha  commanded  the  F^endi  forces  {n  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rinbum.  In  Lombardy  in  1859  he  was  wounded  when 
in  command  of  a  division  at  Mdegnano,  and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  battle  of  Solferino.  For  his  services  in  the  campaign 
be  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour^  oi  which 
he  was  already  (1855)  a  commander.  He  commanded  with 
great  distinction  the  first  division  under  General  (afterwards 
marshal)  Forey  in  the  Mexican  expedition  in  1863,  succeeded 
him  in  sufM^me  command  in  1863,  and  became  marshal  and 
senator  of  France  in  the  following  year.  He  at  first  pursued  the 
war  with  great  vigour  and  success,  entering  Mexico  in  2863  and 
driving  President  Juarez  to  the  frontier.  The  marshal's  African 
experience  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  administrator  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  dealing  with  the  guerrilleros  of  the  Juarez  party, 
but  he  was  less  successful  in  his  relations  with  Maximilian,  with 
whose  court  the  French  headquarters  was  in  constant  strife. 
Here,  as  later  in  his  own  country,  Bazaine's  policy  seems  to  have 
been  directed,  it  least  in  part,  to  his  own  establishment  in  the 
r61e  of  a  mayor  of  the  palace.  Ifis  own  army  thought  that  he 
aspired  to  play  the  part  of  a  Bemadotte.  His  marriage  to  a  rich 
Mexican  lady,  whose  family  were  supporters  of  Juarez,  still 
further  complicated  his  relations  with  the  unfortunate  emperor, 
and  ^en  at  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  the  United 
States  sent  a  powerful  war-trained  army  to  the  Mexican  frontier, 
the  French  forces  were  withdrawn  (see  Mexico,  History). 
Bazaine  skilfully  conducted  the  retreat  and  embarication  at  Vera 
Cruz  (1867).  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  but  coldly  received 
by  his  sovereign;  public  opinion  was,  however,  in  his  favour, 
and  he  was  held  to  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  for  the  faults  of 
others. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ftanco-German  War  (q.v.)  Marshal 
Bazaine  was  placed  in  command  of  the  m.  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine.  He  took  no  part  in  the  earlier  battles,  but 
Napoleon  III.  soon  handed  over  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
to  him.  How  far  his  inaction  was  thecauseof  the  disastcrof 
Spicheren  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  best  that  qm  be  said  of  hia 
conduct  is  that  the  evil  traditions  of  warfare  on  a  small  scale  and 
the  mania  for  taking  up  "  strong  positions,"  common  to  the 
French  generals  of  1870,  were  in  Banlne's  own  case  emphasized 
by  his  personal  dislike  for  the  **  srhoolmastfr  "  Froesard,  lately 
the  I^nce  Imperial's  tutor  and  now  conunander  of  the  army 
ooips  posted  at  Spicheren.  Frosard  himself,  the  leader  of  the 
**  strong  positions  "  school,  could  only  blame  his  own  theories 
lor  the  pandysis  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  left  the  corps  at 
SiMcheren  to  fight  unsupported.  Bazaine,  indeed,  when  called 
upon  for  help,  moved  part  of  his  corps  forward,  but  only  to  "  take 
up  strong  positions,"  not  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  battlefield. 
A  few  days  later  he  took  up  the  chief  command,  and  his  tenube  of 
it  is  the  central  act  in  the  tragedy  of  187a  He  found  the  army 
in  retreat,  ill-equipped  and  numerically  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  generals  and  staffs  discouraged  and  distrustful  of  one 
another.  There  was  practically  no  chance  of  auccess.  The 
question  was  one  of  extricating  the  army  and  the  government 
fiom  a  disastrous  adventure,  and  Bazaine's  solution  oi  it  was 
to  bring  back  his  army  to  Mete.  For  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  battle  before  Metz  and  the  investment  of  Bazaine's 
whole  army  in  the  fortress,  see  FBANCO-(«SRifAN  War  and  Mtiz, 
Battks. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  the  durges  of  trttuon 
to  which  later  events  gave  so  strong  a  colour  haid,  as  yet,  no 
foundation  in  fact.  Nor,  Indeed,  can  his  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  Moselle  region,  while  there  was  yet  time  to  shp  past  the 
advancing  enemy,  be  considered  even  as  proof  of  spedal  incom- 
petence. The  resohition  to  suy  In  the  neighbourhood  of  MeU 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  If  the  slow-moving  French 
army  ventured  far  out  it  would  infallibly  be  headed  off  and 
brought  to  battle  in  the  open  by  superior  numbers.  In  "  strong 
positions  "  dose  to  his  stronghold,  however,  Bazaine  hoped  that 
he  could  h^ct  damaging  repulses  and  heavy  slaughter  on  the 
ardent  Germans,  and  in  the  main  the  result  justified  the  exp 
pectatlon.  The  scheme  was  creditable,  and  even  heroic,  but  the 
esecutlon  throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  marshal  t»  the  battattos 


commanders,  Mi  far  short  of  the  idea.  The  ndnutdy  cautloua 
methods  of  movement,  whldi  Algerian  experience  had  evolved 
suiuUe  enough  for  smaH  African  desert  columns,  whidi  were 
liable  to  surprise  rushes  and  ambushes,  reduced  the  mobih'ty 
of  a  large  army,  whidi  had  favourable  marching  conditions, 
to  5  m.  a  day  as  against  the  enemy's  rate  of  15.  When,  before 
he  had  finally  dedded  to  stay  in  Metz,  Bazaine  attempted  half- 
heartedly to  begin  a  retreat  on  Verdun,  Uie  staff  woxl:  ami' 
organization  of  the  movement  over  the  Moselle  was  so  ineffective 
that  when  the  German  staff  calculated  that  Bazaine  was  nearing 
Verdun,  the  French  had  in  reality  bardy  got  thefr  artlHery 
and  baggage  trains  through  the  town  of  Metz.  Evetf  on  the 
battkfidd  the  marshal  forbade  the  general  staff  to  appear,  and 
conducted  the  fighting  by  means  of  his  personal  orderly  officers. 
After  the  cumbrous  army  had  passed  through  Metz  it  encountered 
an  isolated  corps  of  the  enemy,  which  was  commanded  by  tha 
brilliant  leader  Constantin.  von  Alvensleben,  and  promptly 
attacked  the  Ftench.  At  almost  every  moment  of  the  day 
victory  was  in  Bazaine's  hands.  Two  corps  of  the  (Germans 
fought  all  day  for  bare  existence.  But  Bazaine  had  no  con- 
fidence in  his  generals  or  his  troops,  and  contented  himself 
with  inflicting  severe  losses  on  the  most  aggressive  portions  of 
the  German  army.  Two  days  later,  ixdiile  the  FVench  actually 
retreated  on  Metz— taking  seven  hours  to  cover  5  to  6  m.— 4he 
masses  of  the  Germans  gathered  in  front  of  him,  intercepting  his 
communicatfon  with  the  interior  of  France.  This  Bazaine 
expected,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  Germans  would  sooner  or 
later  attack  him  In  his  chosen  position,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  with  thdr  concentration.  The  great  battle  was  fought, 
and  having  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  his  assailants,  Bazidna 
fell  back  within  the  entrenched  camp  of  Metz.  But  although  ha 
made  no  appeals  for  hdp,  public  opinion,  alarmed  and  exdted, 
condemned  the  only  remaining  army  of  France,  Marshal  Mao- 
Mahofa's  **  Army  of  Chilons,"  to  rescue  Bazaine  at  aU  .costs. 
The  adventure  ended  at  Sedan,  and  with  Sedan  the  Third  Empire 
collapsed. 

Up  to  this  point  Bazaine  had  served  his  country  perhaps  as 
well  as  drcumstances  allowed,  and  certainly  with  enough  sklH 
and  a  sufficient  measure  of  success  to  justify  hit  appoi^ment. 
His  experience,  wide  as  it  was,  had  not  fitted  him  for  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  army  In  a  delicate  position.  Since  his  Mcadcan 
expedition,  moreover,  he  had  himself  fallen  Into  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  lethargy,  which,  imperceptible  on  the  fiddof  battle, 
beca^  his  seputatfon  for  impassive  bearing  under  fire  was 
beyond  question,  was  only  too  obvious  In  the  staff  offices,  wfaera 
the  work  of  manoeuvring  the  army  and  framing  plans  and  ordeia 
was  chiefly  done.  But,  In  spite  of  these  defects,  it  cannot  ba 
asserted  that  anyoneof  Bazaine's  subordinates  would  have  done 
better,  with  the  possible  exception  of  T4idminnilt,  and  Tiwdminmit 
was  one  d  the  junior  omrps  commanden. 

Bazaine,'  therefore^  in  the  main  justified  his  reputation  for 
ability.  He  was  new  to  justify  his  reputatkmforintriguing  and 
underhanddiptomacy.  If  in  Mexico  he  aspired  to  the  r6le  d 
mayor  of  the  palace,  It  was  far  more  so  in  Metz,  where,  as  com- 
mander of  the  only  organized  army  of  Fiance,  he  coaosived 
himself  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  coontry'%  destiny.  Aocotdiagly 
he  engaged  in  a  series  of  diplomatic  intrigues,  some  of  which  to 
this  day  have  never  been  properiy  cleared  up.  Negotiatkos 
passed  between  the  outer  world  and  the  besic^^  commander, 
the  purport  of  which  lemains  still  to  some  extent  obscure,  but 
it  is  beyond  question  that  he  proposed  with  the  permission  vt 
the  Germans  to  empfoy  his  army  in  "saving  France  from  herself." 
The  acheme,  however,  collapsed,  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
becaase  prisoners  of  war  to  the  number  of  140,000^  At  the 
moment  of  the  surrender  a  week's  further  resistance  would  have 
enabled  the  levies  of  the  National  Ddence  government  to  crush 
the  weak  foftxs  of  the  Germans  on  the  Ldre  and.to  relteve  Paris. 
But  the  army  of  prince  Frederick  Charles,  set  fret  by  the  sur^ 
render,  hurried  up  in  time  to  check  and  to  defeat  the  greateffoK 
at  Orleans  iq.v.).  The  responsibility  for  this  crushing  blow  was 
naturally  enough,  and  justly  enough,  placed  on  Baialne'a 
shouldtia,  |hkI  although,  when  ba  latunMd  Irtn  capcivitar*  tht 
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QMOshfel mwf^d^had imamiitty, fae  was ia  1877 brought  to 

tiialbclocc  ft  mttitaiy.  court*    He  was  found  guilty  of  negotiAtmg 

with  and  capitulatfaig  to.  the  enemy  before  doing  all  that  was 

piescribed  by  duty  and  honour,  and  sentenced  to  degradation  and 

death,'  but  very  strongly  recommended  to  mer^.    His  sentence 

was  commuted  to  twenty  years' seclusion,  and  the  humiliatittg 

ceremonies  attcnd^g  .degradation  were  diqiensed  with.   He 

was  kncaroerated  in  the  lie  Sainte-MaiguMte  Imd  treated  rather 

as  an  exile  than  as  a  convict;  thence  he  escaped  in  1874  to  Italy. 

He  finally  took  up  fab  abode  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  treated 

with  niarked  remcct  by  the  government  of  Alfonso  XIL    He 

diefi  there  on  the  a^rd  of  September  1888.    He  published 

£fisodes  de  la  guent  dt  XS70  (Madrid,  1883).    He  also  wrote 

VAmit  du  Mkin  (Paris,  iSja). 

.  See  the  bibliocraphy  appended  to  the  ardde  F^nco/Sbkmaii 
Wak;  also  memoir  by  C.  Pelletan  in  La  Cnmit  EncydopUk'.  (or- 
Bazatne's  conduct  see  Bazaitu  et  ParmH  du  JRkm  (1^3) :  J.  Vallrey, 
Le  Mariehaltt  I'amUe  du  Rkin'dSj^) ;  Count  A.  de  la  Guerronidie,. 
L'H<mme  d*  U«H  (1871) ;  Rossel.  Lis  Demiers  Jours  de  llett  (1871). 
See  also  the  article  Boukbjju  for  tlte  corious  Regnier  episode  con- 
nected with  the  surrender  of  Metz. 

BAZAieEm.  SIR  JOSEPH  WILLUM  (18x9-1890,  English 
eBgineer,  wasbomat  Enfield  on  the  a8th  of  March  T819.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  articled  to  an  engineer,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  began  to  practise  successfully  on  his  own  account.  His 
name  is  best  known  for  the  engineering  wodcs  he  carried  out  in 
London,  especially  for  the  construction  of  the  main  drainage 
sjrstem  and  the  Thames  embankment.  In  1848 -the  contrd  ci 
London  drainage,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  among  eight 
distinct  municipal  bodies,  Was  consolidated  under  twelve  com- 
missioners, who  were  in  1849  supersedeji  by  a  second  commission. 
Under  the  latter  Bazalgette  accepted  an  appointment  which  he 
continued  to  hold  under  the  three  successive  commissions  which 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  followed  the  second  one,  and  when 
finally  in  1855  these  bodies  were  replaced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  he  was  at  once  appointed  its  chief  engineer. 
Ilis  plans  were  ready,  but  the  work  was  delayed  by  official 
obstruction- and  formality  until  1858.  Once  begun,  however,  it 
was  Vigorously  pushed  on,  and  in  1865  the  S3f9tem  was  formally 
opened.  It  consisted  of  83  m.  of  huge  intercepting  sewers, 
draining  more  than  too  sq.  m.  of  buildings,  and  calculated  to  deal 
with  400  million  gallons  a  day.  The  cost  was  £4,600,000. 
Almost  simultaneously  Bazalgette  was  engaged  on  the  plans  for 
the  Thames  embankment.  The  section  between  Westminster 
and  VauxluUI  on  the  Surrey  side  was  built  between  x86o  am)  1869, 
and  the  length  between  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  was 
dedaied  open  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1870.  The  Chelsea 
embankment  followed  in  187  r^x874,  and  in  X876  Northumberiand 
Avenue  was  formed.  The  total  outlay  on  the  scheme  exceeded 
£a«ooo,ooo.  BasalcettO  was  also  responsible  for  various  other 
engineering  works  in  the  metropc^itatt  area,  designing,  for 
example,  new  bridges  at  Putney  and  Bottcnea,  and  the  steam 
ferry  between,  north  and  south  Woolwidi.  He  also  piepared 
l^ans  for  a  bridge  over  the  river  near.the  Tower  and  for  a  tunnel 
under  it  at  BlackwaBi  but  did*  not  live  to  see  either  of  these 
projects  carried  out.  He  died  on  the  x  5th  of  March  X89X  at 
Wimbledon. 

BAZARO^  AVAIID  (i79ziS33)f  French  socialist,  the  founder 
of  a  secret  society  in  Fiaitce  corsesponding  to  the  Carbontri 
of  Ita^,  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  took  ptat  in  the  defenoe  of 
Paris  in  x8x5,  a^d  afterwards  occupied  a  sabordinate  situn** 
tioa  in  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine.  About  x8ao  he  united  some 
patriotic  friends  into  a  society,  caUed  Amis  de  la  Uriii,  FroA 
tlos  waa  developed  a.  compWte  system  of  Carbonarism,  the 
peculiar,  principles  of  which  were  introduced  from  Italy  by  two 
of  Basard's  friends.  JSaaaid  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the 
central  body^  tiXkdf  while  taking  a  general  lead,  oontrilmted 
«Etensively  to  the  Carbonarist  journal,  VArisiarque,  Aa 
unsttcoessf  ul  outbreak  «t  Belfort  ruined  the  sodety,  and  the 
leaders  were  compelled  tp  conceal  themseWea.  Banrd,  ato 
remaining  for  some  time  in  obscurity  in  Paris,,  came  to  the  con- 
fluMon  that  the  e^ds  of  those  who  wished  weD  to  the  people 
would  be  most  easOy  attained,  not  through  political  agitation, 
m  10 


but  by  effectlkig%  radical  change  In  their  sodalooftdltion.  this 
train  of  thinking  naturally  dre#  him  towards  the  sodaist 
phflosopheis  of  the  school  of  Saint-Simon,  whom  he  joined.  He 
contributed  to  their  journal,  Li  ProdmeUur;  and  in  x8i8  began 
to  give  public  lectures  on  the  principles  <tf  the  school  (see  Saint- 
Sii«>n),  His  opposition  to  the  emancipation  of  women  brought 
about  a  quarrel  with  Enfantin  (q.v.)  in  X83X,  and  Bazard  found 
himBelf  ahnoet  deserted  by  the  memben  of  the  society.  He 
attacked  Enfantin  violently,  and  in  a  warm  discufldoif  between 
them  he  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy.  After  Kngeriag  for  a 
few  months  he  died  on  the  99th  ^of  July  x83a. 

BAZAS*  a  town  of  southWrestem  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gkonde,  38}  m.  S.S^  of  Bordeaux  by  ralL  Pop.  (1906) 
Xown-,  3505;  commune,  4684.  The  town,  which  was  the  seat 
of  a  bia^p  from  at  least  the  begixming  of  the  6th  centuiy 
tin  1790,  has  a  Gothic  church  (formerly  the  cathedral)  datfaig 
fitom  the  X3th  to  the  16th  centuries.  There  are  remains  of 
ramparts  (isth  and  idth  centuries)  and  several  old  houses 
of  the  x6th  century.  The  vineyards  of  the  vidnity  produce 
white  wine.  The  town  is  capitod  of  an  wrondissaneBt,  and 
-carries  on  tanning,  &c.,  and  trade  in.  the  weU-known  Bandais 
cattle. 

'Bazas  (Castk)  was  capital\>f  the  andent  tribe  of  the  Vasaies, 
and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  twdve  dties  of  Novempopu- 
lana.  *  In  later  times  it  iras  capital  of  the  district  of  Basadais. 
It  was  the  scene  of  much  bkxKished  during  the  religious  wars 
<^  the  i6th  century. 

BAZI0AR8,  a  nomad  gipsy-folk  .of  India,  found  throughout 
the  peninsula,' and  variously  known  as  Bazigars,  Pandipiri,! 
Nats,  Bedi3ras,  ftc.  They  livea'Efe  ^oart  from  the  surround- 
ing Hindu  population,  and  still  preserve  a  certahi  etfanidal 
idratity,  scarcdy  justified  by  any  indications  given  l^  their 
physique.  Hiey  make  a  living  as  jug^ters,  dancers,  basket* 
weavers  and  fortune-tellers;  and  in  true  European  gipsy  fashion 
each  dan  has  its  king. 

BAZIN,  RER6  (x853'*  ),  French  novelist  «nd  man  oC 
letters,  was  bom  at  Angers  on  the  36th  of  December  X853.  He 
studied  law  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  Angers  became  pio- 
f essor  of  law  in  the  Catbolic  university  there.  He  contributed 
to  Parisian  journals  a  series  of  dcetches  of  provincial  Iffe  and 
descriptions  of  travd,  but  he  made  his  reputation  by  Une  Tacke 
d^eucre  (x888),  whidi  received  a  prise  from  the  Academy.  Other 
novels  of  great  charm  and  delicacy  followed:  La  Sorcdle  bUue 
(1893);  Madame  Coremlin*  (1893);  Humble  Amom  (X894); 
De  taiOe  son  ime  (X897);  La  Terre  qui  mewt  (1899);  Les  Oberli 
(1901),  an  Alsatian  story  which  was  dramatized  and  acted  in  the 
.foUoWhig  year;  VAme  dlsaciemte  (1903);  DonaHenme  (1903); 
LUseUe  (1905);  .Le  BUftdUee  (1907);  MSmoires  d^mte  meiOe 
jEU*(x9o8).  XarcnvfiftffWMrl,  a  picture  of  the  decay  of  peasant 
farming  and  a  story  of  La  Vendue,  is  an  indirect  plea  for  the 
development  of  provincial  France.  A  volume  of  QuesUpHB 
NtlirairesetsectalesApptnxtdmtgod.  Rent  Bazin  was  Admitted 
to  the  Academy  on  the  38th  of  Aprfl  X904. 

BAZIRIp  CIABDB  (x764-X794)»  French  letndiutkNiiftt^  was 
deputy  for  the  CAte  d*Or  in  the  I^pgislative  Assembly,  and  mad« 
*  himsdf  prominent  by  denouncing  the  court  anl  the  "  Austrian 
committee  "  of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  soth  of  Juxie  1793  he  spoko 
ittfavourof  tbedeposirionof  theUng.  *  In  the  Convention  be  sat 
witb  the  MSuntain,  opposed  adjourning  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  voted  for  his  dea^.  He  joined  in  the  atia^  upon  the 
Girondists,  but,  as  member  of  the  committee  of  general  secority» 
he  condenmed  the  system  of  the  T'error;  He  was  implicated  by 
FcanfoisCbabot  In  the  falsification  of  a  decree  rdative  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  though  his  rilare  seems  to  have  been  simply 
that  he  did  not  reveal  the  plot,  of  which  he  knew  but  part,  he  was 
accused  befdre  the  Revolutionary  Tribuiud  at  the  same  time  aa 
Danten  and  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  and  was  executed  on  thft  $th 
oC  April  1794. 

BDBLUOM  OM^I^aor,  used  by  PUny  and  Dioscorides  as  the 

name  of  aplant  which  exuded  a  fhigrant  gum) ,  a  name  applied  to 

scverd  gums  or  guin-fesinsthat  siinulateandare  sometixQsa  found 

as  aduHeraats  of  Hh»  taynk  (9.V.). 
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ItACttt  ft  woni  id  unkDOnPB  oiigiil;  ptchMf  •&  tM  ifidact 
mid  mwining  ihingle,  hence,  bjr  tnmfeicnoe,  the  place  covcnd 
l^ihingle.  Beach lomctiiBfltdeaotet  the  material  thro wmip by 
the  waves,  eomrtimcathelopgrewiltingridga^biU  more  frequently 
the  ana  betirMii  high  and  low  wateiv  or  even  tbeaiea  between 
land  tad  sea  ooreied  with,  maffrial  thrown  op  by  esceptknal 
stonns. 

The  actual  chaiacter  of  beadi  material  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  stmctuie  oC  the  rocks  inshore,  the  strengdi  and 
direction^fcucrents,  and  the  force  of  the  waves.  Tbesouthem 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  furnishes  a  good  fiamplf. '  The  island 
ends  westward  In  the  weOoknown  "  Needles,"  consisting  of  thslk 
with  flints.  The  disintegration  d  this  rock  by  wave  action 
separates  llhe  finer  chalk,  which  is  caxried  seawards  in  suspension, 
from  the  hard  Iboct,  which  is  piled  in  rough  diingle  upon  the  shore. 
The  cuixents  sweep  constantly  eastwiLrd  up  rhannri,  and  the 
rough  'flint  shingle  is  rolled  along  by  wave  action  toward  the 
Ventnor  lampart,  and  ground  finer  and  finer  until  it  arrives  asa 
veiy  fine  IBnty  gravd  at  Ventnor  pier.  The  sweep  of  Sandown 
Bay  follows,  iriiere  the  cli&  are  composed  for  the  moat  part  of 
greensand,  and  here  the  beach  at  low  water  is  sandy  aiid  smooth. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  again  composed  of  chalk  with 
flints,  and  here  the  beach  material  as  at  ^  western  end  consists 
of  veiycoaraeflint  shingle.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  material 
has  been  dragged  seawards  from  the  land  1^  constant  action  of 
the  undertow  that  accompanies  each  retreating  tide  and  each 
returning  wave.  The  resulting  accumulated  ri(^  is  battered  by 
every  stocm,  and  thrown  above  Mdinary  hi^water  mark  in  a 
ridge  such  as  the  Oiesil  Bank  or  the  long  grass^rown  mound  that 
has  blocked  the  old  diannel  of  the  Yar  and  <tiverted  its  waters 
into  Yaverland  Bay.  Sandown  furnishes  an  instructive  example 
of  the  power  of  the  eastward  currents  carrying  high-storm  waves. 
The  groins  built  to  preserve  the  f<veshore  are  ^ed  to  the  top  with 
coarse  shing^  on  the  western  side,  while  that  is  a  drop  of  over 
8  ft.  on  to  the  sands  east  of  the  wall,  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
shingle  having  been  moved  bodily  l^  the  wavca  and  deposited 
against  each  groin.  The  force  of  the  waves  has  been  measured  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  found  to  be  as  mnch  as  3  tons  per 
square  foot.  Against  these  fences  the  preservation  of  the  sliore 
from  the  advance  of  the  sea  bwomfs  an  eoctremdy  difficult  and 
often  a  hopeless  imdertaUng,  since  Uocka  of  rock  over  loo  tons  in 
weight  have  been  moved  by  the  waves.  The  beach  is  therefore 
unstable  in  its  position.  It  advances  hi  front  of  the  encroaching 
sea,  burying  former  beadies  under  the  sand  and  mud  of  the  now 
deeper  water,  or  it  retreats  when  the  sea  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bad  or  the  land  rises  locally,  leaving  the  old  shingiB  stranded  in  a 
**  raised  beach,"  but  its  fonnatkn  is  in  all  cases  due  to  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  shore,  the  sappfaig  action  of  the  waves,  the 
backwardihagoit  the  undertow  plastering  the  shore  with  material, 
which  is  in  tumbombarded  by  waves  and  swept  by  conenla  that 
cover  the  finer  dtiiris  of  the  undertow  withTa  layer  of  coarse 
fragments  tiiat  am  re-sorted  by  the  daily  action  of  cdirents  and 
tides. 

BBACHT  BIAD,  a  promontory  on  the  odast  of  Sussex, 
England,  S.W.  of  Eastbourne,  about  a  m.  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  peipendiailar  chalk  diff  55a  ft  hi^  and 
forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the  hiU-range  known  as  the 
South  Downs.  The  old  Bell  TeiitUi^ithouse»s85  ft  above  higb* 
water  mark,  erected  in  rSji  on  the  second  diff  to  the  westward, 
in  6*  i^'  18'  E.,  50^  43'  30*  N.,  has  been  supeweded  by  a  new 
Ughthouse  buOt  in  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  head  itaeH 

Battfs  tf  Btacky  Head^'^ThiB  naval  battle,  known  to  the 
French  as  B6visier  (aoorruptioB  of  Peveasey),  was  foo^  on  the 
30th  of  June  r690u  An  allied  force  of  37  British  sail  of  the  Une, 
under  comnand  of  the  ead  of  Torrington  (Arthur  Herbert);  and 
of  IS  Di^ch under  C.  Evertaen,  waaat  anchor  imder  the  headland, 
while  a  French  fleet  of  over  70  sail,  commanded  by  the  comte 
de  Toorville,  was  anchored  some  miles  off  to  the  south>West 
The  French  fleet  had  orders  to  oo-operata  with  an  expected 
Jacobite  rising  in  Fjigland.  Toiringtan,  to  whom  the  geneial 
dfaectkm  of  the  allied  fleet  belonged,  was  much  dlslarbed  by  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  number,  and  qp  the  s6ti|  hadwrfttea  to 


the  Cboadf  of  Rc«Aicy  Mggesthig  that  be  ought  to  fetfre  «a  Hm 
Gunfleet  at  the  month  of  the  Thames,  and  observe  the  enemy ' 
from  a  distance  till  he  could  be  reinforoed.  The  council,  which 
had  the  suppoit  of  Admiral  RusscU,  afterwards  eari  of  Orfocd, 
ronskimvri  that  a  retreat  to  the  Gunfleet  would  have  Calal 
consequences,  by  which  they  no  doubt  ikieant  that  it  would 
leave  the  Frencii  free  to  laad  troops  for  the  siqiport  of  the 
Jaoobttes.  They  therefore  ordered  Herbert  not  t»  kee  si|^t  of 
the  enemy,  but  rather  to  fight  if  he  could  secure  an  advantage' 
of  position.  The  admiral,  who  was  00  very  bad  terms  with  the 
ceundl,  elected  to  treat  this  as  a  peremptory  Older  to  fi^t  At 
daybreak  on  the  30tl|  he  got  undar  way  and  bore  down  on  the 
enemy.  The  wind  wte  at  north-east  and  gave  Urn  the  weather- 
gage.  As  his  fleet  was  only  57  sa{l  in  all  he  waa  not  able  to  «n^ 
gage  the  enemy  from  end  to  end,  but  as  the  Ffiench  were  arni^ed 
in  a  line  from  east  to  west  he  could  have  fallen  on  the  end  nearest 
hitn,  and  could  have  guarded  himself  by  telling  off  a  part  of  his 
ships  to  watch  the  remainder.  Torrington  prefencd  to  bring 
his  fleet  down  in  such  a  way  that  his  van,  con^sdng  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  should  be  opposite  the  enemy's  van,  his  centre  opposite 
their  centre,  and  his  tear  should  engage  thdr  rear,  lie 
inferiority  of  the  allies  in  numbers  made  it  thcn^re  Inevitabia 
that  these  should  be  gaps  between  the  different  dtvirfena.  Aa 
the  fleeta  actually  did  come  to  action,  the  Dutch  with  a  few 
English  shqis  pietted  on  the  French  van,  their  leading  sidp  being 
abreast  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  Fkenchman.  Torrington  took  Ida 
station  opposite  the  rear  of  the  Ftench  oentre,  leaving  a  great 
gap  between  himself  and  the  ships  in  the  van.  Being  appre- 
hensive that  tiie  Fkcnch  oentre  would  teck  and  pass  this  gap  so 
as  to  put  him  between  two  fires,  he  kept  a  long  way  off  so  aa  to 
be  fceie  to  manoeuvre  *against  them  if  they  aiade  the  attempt 
The  Engiiah  rear  division,  consisting  of  the  EngHsh  falae 
squaclron  under  Sir  Ralph  DeUval,  fought  a  dose  aotiott  with 
the  French  opposite  to  them.  In  the  meanthne  the  Fkeach 
sh^  ahead  oif  the  leading  Dutchman,  succeeded  in  tuning  to 
windward  and  putting  part  of  Evertsen's  squadron  between 
two  fires.  The  Dutch  ships  suffered  heavily,  and  one  of  tham 
which  was  dismasted  drifted  among  the  FR»ch  and  was  taken. 
More  severe  loss  would  have  fcdlowed  ff  the  better  average 
seamanship  of  the  EngUah  and  Dutch  had  not  stood  them  In 
goodstead.  The  tide  turned  from  flood  to  ebb  durii«  the  acthm, 
and  the  sorlaoe  current  which  in  the  C3ianncl  sets  to  tiie  west 
with  the  ebb  began  to  cany  the  fleeU  with  It  TheDutchaad 
English  diopped  anchor.  The  Fkeadi,  who  wwe  not  equsBy 
aleit,  did  not  and  were  carried  westward.  When  tfaetida  turned 
the  allies  retreated  to  the  ThaaMa,  **"n****»iny  stvuai  of  the 
most  damaged  ships  in  Pevensey  Bay.  The  pornilt  of  the 
French  was  faieffective,  for  T»urville  persisted  in  keeping  Ida 
shipe  in  One  of  battle,  which  forced  thlai  to  legdate  their 
speed  by  the  stovnstamoog  theok  ToRington  was  tiltd  far  hia 
conduct  but  acquitted. 

A  Ml  account  of  the  battle  of'Beacfiy  Head,  written  with 
ample  quotation  of  documents,  and  for  the  purpoae  of  vindicating 
Herbert,  wiU  be  found  in  Adroical  Colomb's /vU^i/aia  (London^ 

BBAOON  (from  the  O.  Eng.  Mom,  a  sign,  cf .  "beckon,'^ 
anotiier  form  of  the  same  word;,  a  sigiMl,  espedaQy  a  flia  lit  on 
a  Ugh  UD,  struotuie  or  building  for  the  puipose  of  aendlng  a 
message  of  alarm  Cr  of  important  news  over  kag  difrtattrct 
Sachwiatheoeuiiev4in<trvapeeirS^  that  hiouglit  the  aewa 
of  thfe  fall  of  Tray  to  Atgos  <Aesdiyhia,  At&mmtntn),  or  the 
chainof  signals  that  told  of  theapprsachof  the  Spankdi  Anaada, 

or  which  drded  the  British  Isles  fii  the  jubilee  yeanof  iMr  aad 
r897.  The  word  occurs  fa  many  namcafor  lofty  and  oonipicaoqa 
hills,  such  M  Dunkety  Beacon  fa  Sontnet,  the  highest  pefat  on 
Exmoor.  On  many  such  hills  the  lemaJne  of  eld  beacon  towers 
and  crsaseta  are  stUl  found.  The  word  is  used  genoally  of  a 
Kghthouse,  but  techaically  it  meaaa  cither  a  saaU  unattended 
l^ht,  a  superstructure  on  a  floating  buoy,  audi  aa  a  staff  and 
cage,  or  staff  and  globe,  or  an  nahghted  stracturs,  foradag  a 
ronspicuooi  obfect  at  sea,  used  fa  each  case  to  guide  or  warn 
<9ee  Laemtmomm  and  Bvov.) 
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.^AWL  OP  <x8o4» 
ttSi),  Blitish  tUtmncn,  second  diild  sad  ddest  ton  of  baac 
DlfneU  {q.9.)  and  Maria  Basevi,  who  were  married  in  iSod,  was 
bom  at  No.  6  John  Stitetj  Bedford  Row,  on  the  sxat  of  December 
1804.  Of  Isaac  Disraeli's  other  childicn,  Sarah  wu  bom  in 
t803,  Niq>tataU  in  1807,  Ralph  (Raphael)  in  1809,  and  James 
(Jacob)  in  1815,  N^ne  of  die  family  was  aUn  to  Benjamin  for 
genius  and  character,  except  Sarah,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
indebted  for  a  wise,  unswerving  aiid  qrmpathetic  devotion, 
when,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  needed  it  most  .All  Isaac  Dlsn^% 
diildren  were  bora  into  the  Jewish  communion,  in-whkh,  ho^ 
ever,  they  were  not  to  grow  up.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference 
ftrom  Isaac*!  character  that  he  was  never  at  ease  in  the 
ritual  of  Judaism.  His  father  died  in  the  winter  of  s8x6,  and 
soon  afterwards  Isaac  formally  withdrew  with  all  Us  household 
bom  the  Jewish  dnrch.  His  son  Benjamin,  who  had  been 
admitted  to  it  with  the  usual  rites  eight  days  after  his  birth,  was 
baptized  at  St  Andrew's  church  in  Holbom  on  the  31st  of  July 
18x7.  One  of  Isaac  IVlsraeli's  reasons  for  quitting  the  tents  <^ 
Us  people  was  that  rabbinical  Judaism,  with  its  unyielding 
laws  and  fettering  ceremonies, "  cuts  off  the  Jews  from  the  great 
family  of  mankind."  Little  did  he  know,  when  therefore  he  cot 
off  the  D'laraeli  family  from  Judaism,  what  great  things  he  was 
doing,  for  one  small  member  of  it.  The  future  prime  minister 
was  thai  short  of  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  was  yet  time  to 
provide  the  utmost  freedom  wliich  his  birth  alloWed  for  the 
faculties  and  ambitions  he  was  bom  with.  TUdng  the  worldly 
View  ilone,  of  coarse,  most  fortunate  for  his  aspirationB  in  youth 
was  his  withdrawal  from  Judaism  in  childhood.  That  it  was 
fully  sanctioned  by  his  intellect  at  maturity  is  evident;  but  the 
vindication  of  unbJstrd  choioe  would  not  have  been  readily 
accepted  had  Disraeli  abandoned  Judaism  of  his  own  wfll  at  tho' 
pushing*  Vkitm  Qn>f  period  or  after.  And  though  a  Hdnd  likai 
DisraeUlfliii^t  work  to  satiafactioB  with  Christianity  as  *'coin^ 
pleted  Judaism,"  it  could  but  dwell  on  a  breach  of  continuity 
iHbch  means  so  much  to  Jews  and  which  he  was  never  allowed 
to  forget  amongst  ChristianB.  With  all,  he  was  proud  of  his  race 
as  truly,  if  not  as  vehemently,  as  his  paternal  grandmother 
detested  it  Family  pride  contributed  to  the  ieeling  fai  his  case; 
for  in  his  mors  speculative  moods  he  ooold  lookliick  upon  an 
ancetoy  which  was  of  these,  perhaps,  who  oobnised  the  sfaoces 
Of  the  Mediterranean  from  before  the  time  d  the  Captivity. 
More  definite  is  the  histovy  of  descent  from  anrconobled  Spanish 
iMDlly  which  escaped  from  the  Torqifemada  peisecutions  to 
Venice,  there  found  a  new  home,  took  a  new  name,  and  prospered 
for  six  generatSoos.  The  Bei^amin  DTsraeli»  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  grandfather,  who  came  to  Englnnd  in  1748,  was  a  jrounger 
son  sent  at  eighteen  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  "Amant>f 
itf dent  character,  sanfriinf,  oourageoua,  speculative,  fortunate, 
with  a  temper  which  no  disappointment  could  disturb"  (so 
Lord  Beaconsfield  described  him),  he  soon  made  the  l)eginnings 
of  a  handsome  fortune  and  turned  country  gentleman.  Thatl^ 
grandson  eaaggeiated  hb  prosperity  is  highly  probable;  but 
that  he  became  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration  is  certain. 
He  married  twice.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah  SqHontdeGabay, 
"'a.  beautfiul  wooMn  of  strong  intellect "  and  importunate 
ambitions,  who  hated  the  race  she  belonged  to  because  it  was 
despised  by  others.  She  feH  so  keenly  the  social  disabilitiea  it 
broiight  upon  her,  and  her  husband's  indiilerenGe  to  them,  that 
"  she  never  pardoned  him  his  name."  Her  literary  son  baaie 
suffered  equally  or  even  more;  for  though  he  had  ambitions  he 
had  none  that  she  could  recognize  as  such.  She  ooukl  ridicule 
him  for 'the  aspirations  which  he  had  not  and  for  those  which  he 
bad;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  heard  from  her  a  tender  word 
*' though  she  hvbd  to  be  eighty."  Nor  did  any  other  member  of 
tKX  family,  According  to  hSer  grandson. 

Isaac  Dlsmdi  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  boolca 
in  domestic  quiet;  and  his  son  Benjamin  suffered  appreciably 
from  his  father's  gentle  preoceupatioas.  As  %  chih^^-unruly 
and  distuiHng  no  dottbt*-he  was  sent  to,a  acfaool  of  small 
acooant  at  Bladdieath,  and  was  these  ''for  yeass "  befoie  ho 
«M  tttaledM  th«  age^f  twdvr  4n  tbo  dealh«f  hk  gnlndfath*. 


Isaac  lyisraeli  was  his  father's  sole  heritor,  but  change  of  fortune 
seems  to  have  awakened  in  him  no  ambitions  for  the  most  hopeful 
of  his  sons.  At  fifteen,  not  before,  Benjamin  was  sent  to  a 
Unitarian  school  at  Walthamstow~a  well-known  school, 
populous  enough  to  be  a  little  worU  of  emulation  and  conflict 
but  otherwise  unfit  Not  there,  nor  in  any  similar  institution 
at  that  illiberal  time,  perhaps,  was  a  Jewish  boy  likely  to  make 
a  fortunate  entry  into  ^  the  great  family  of  mankind."  His 
name,  the  foreign  look  of  him,  and  some  pronounced  inoom* 
patibilities  not  all  cnargeable  to  young  Diuadi  (as  afterwards 
the  name  came  to  be  spelt),  soon  raised  a  crop  of  troubles.  His 
stay  mt  Wahhamstow  was  brief.  Us  departure  abrupt,  and  he 
went  to  school  no  more.  With  the  run  of  hb  fathoms  library^ 
and  the  benefits  of  that  i)om  bookman's  guidance,  he  now  set 
out  to  educate  himself.  This  he  did  with  an  indui^  stiffened 
by  mstrhlfm  sclf-oonfidenoe  and  by  -ambitions  fbUy  mature 
before  he  was  eighteen.  Yet  he  yielded  to  an  attempt  to  make  a 
man  of  business  of  Um.  He  was  barely  seventeen  when  (in 
November  x8sr)  ho  was  taken  into  the  office  of  Messrs  Swain, 
Stevens  and  Co.,  solicitors,  in  Frederick's  Place,  Old  Jewry. 
Here  he  remained  for  three  yeara-*"most  assiduoua  in  his 
attention  to  business,"  said  one  of  the  partners,  *'  and  showing 
great  ability  In  the  transaction  of  it"  It  was  then  determined 
that  he  should  go  to  the  bar;  and  acoordfaigly  he  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  .1824.  But  Disnieli  had  found  other  studies 
and  an  alien  use  for  his  pen.  Though  "assiduous  in  Us  attention 
to  business  "  in  Frederick's  Place,  he  found  time  to  write  for 
the  printer.  Dr  Smfles,  in  his  Menioks  of  Jolm  iimray,  tells 
of  certain  pamphlets  on  the  brighffning  prpspectsof  the  Spanish 
South  American  colonies,  then  in  the  first  enjoyment  d  emandpa* 
tiott—pamphlets  seAningly  written  for  a  B(r  Powles,  head  of  a 
great  financial  fihn,  whose  acquaintance  Disraeli  had  made.  In 
the  same  year,  apparently,  he  wrote  a  noveH^ds  first,  and  never 
published.  AyUitr  Fapittan  was  the  ritle  of  it,  Dr  Smiles 
informs  us;  and  he  prints  a  letter  from  Disraeli  to  the  John 
Murray  of  that  day,  which  indicates  its  character  pretty  dnriy. 
The  kat  chapter,  its  author  says,  is  taken  up  with''  MrPapillon^ 
banishment  under  the  Alien  Act,  from  a  nrinisrwial  misconcep- 
tion of  a  metaphysical  sonnet"  About  the  same  time  he  edited 
a  History  of  Paid  Jomoi,  originally  piAjilished  In  America,  the 
preface  of  the  English  edition  beiqg  Disraeli's  first  appearance 
as  an  author.  Murray  could  not  publish  A^wier  FapiOom, 
but  he  had  great  hopes  of  its  boyish  writer  (Isaac  Disraeli  was 
an  old  fciaui  of  his), "  took  him  into  his  confidence,  and  reUted 
to  him  hii  experiences  of  men  and  affairs."  Disraeli  had  not 
oompleted  his  twenty-fiist  year  when  (in  18*5)  Munrny  was 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  bringuig  out  a  great  daily  newspaper; 
and  if  his  young  friend  did  not  inspire  that  idea  he ^. 
keenly  uiged  its  execution,  and  was  entrusted  by^ 
Murray  irith  the  negotiation  of  all  manner  of  pre-4 
liminaries,  including  the  attempt  to  bring  LockharC 
In  as  editor.  The  title  of  the  paper,  Tks  RtpnttrntaUM,  was 
Disraeli's  suggestion.  He  diose  reporters,  looked  to  the  setting- 
up  of  a  printing-office,  busied  himself  in  all  ways  to  Murray's 
great  satisfaction,  and,  as  fully  iq)pears  from  Dr  Smiles's  account 
of  the  matter,  with  extraoitlinary  additas.  But  when  these 
arrangements  were  brought  to  the  point  of  completion,  Disraeli 
dmpptd  out  of  the  scheme  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
He  wastohave  hada  fourth  share  of  the  piopiietonhip,  Imnghig 
in  a  corresponding  amount  of  capital  His  friend  Mr  Povdes, 
whom  he  had  enlisted  lor  the  enterprise,  was  to  have  had  n 
similar  share  on  the  same  conditions.  Neither  seems  to  have  paid 
up,  and  that,  perhaps,  had  to  do  with  the  quacrsl  which  psvted 
Benjamin  Pisiaeli  and  John  Murray  before  n  sheet  of  theluoMcsa 
JUpresmiaim  was  printed.  Many  years  afterwards  08^^ 
Disradi  took  an  nctive  interest  In  Tkt  iWsr,  a  wceUy  jonitel 
of  conriderable  merit  but  meagre  fortunes. 

At  the  death  of  the  elder  Benjamin  (1817),  hb  son  Isaac  bad 
movedlrom  the  King%  RM<Osay%Inn  (now  Theobald's  Road), 
to  Neu  6  Bloonsbnry  Squate.  Here  he  entertained  the  maqy 
dbtii«uished  friemiB,  ItosAry  and  political,  who  had 
tp  him  by  his '^Cuxioaities  "  a^  mother  ingenious 
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•ad  here  his  atm  BenjAiiiin  alao'lad  thdr  tcquainUnce  And 
conveisatioiL  In  Bloomsbury  Square  lived  the  Austens,  find 
to  their  house,  a  great  resort  of  similar  persons,  Mrs  Austen 
cordially  welcomed  him.  Murray's  friendship  and  associations 
helped  him  in  like  manner,  no  doubt;  and  thus  was  opened 
to  Disraeli  the  younger  a  world  in  which  he  waa  to  make  a 
considerable  stir.-  The  very  much  smaller  society  of  that  day 
was,  of  course,  more  comprehensible  to  sight  and  hearing,  when 
once  yon  were  within  its  borders,  than  the  sodety  of  this.  Re- 
verberations of  the  gossip  of  St  James's  and  Mayfair  eatended 
to  Bloomsbury  in  those  days.  Yet  Disraeli's  range  of  observation 
must  have  been  not  only  brief  but  Hmited  when  he 
sat  down  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  to  write  Virian  Grey. 
It  is  therefore  a  probable  conjecture  that  Mrs  Austen, 
a  clever  woman  of  the  world,  helped  him  from  her  knowledge. 
His  own  strongly  perceptive  imagination  (the  gift  in  which 
he  was  to  excel  evtry  .otlwr  politician  of  his  time)  and  the  hent 
of  pdittod  reading  and  aspiration  from  bojdiood  completed  his 
equipment;  and  so  the  wonder  that  so  young  a  man  in  Disraeli's 
social  position  should  write  a  bode  like  Kmon  Grey  is  accounted 
for.  It  was  published  in  1836.  The  success  of  this  insolently 
clever  novel,  the  immediate  introduction  of  its  author  to  the 
great  wodd,  and  the  daring  eccentricities  of  dress,  demeanour, 
and  opinion  by  which  he  fixed  attention  on  himself  there,  have 
always  been  among  the  most  favourite  mocseb  of  Disraeli's 
history.  With  then  it  began,  and  successive  generations  of 
inquarers  into  a  strange  career  and  a  character  still  shrouded 
and  baffling  refer  to  them  as  settled  starting-points  of  investiga- 
tion. What  was  the.  man  who,  in  such  a  sodety  and  with 
political  aspirations  to  serve,  could  thrive  by  such  vagaries  as 
these,  or  in  spitt  of  them?  U  nnaflfected,  what  is  to  be  thou^t 
of  themas  keys  to  character?  If  affected,  what  then?  Inquiry 
still  takes  this  shape,  and  when  any  part  of  Disraeli's  career  Is 
studied,  the  laces  aiid  essences,  the  rings  over  gk>vcs,  the  jeweUed 
satin  shirt-fronts,  the  guitareries  and  chibouqueries  of  his  eariy 
days  are  never  remote  from  memory.  The  4-qport  of  them 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  and  as  the  last  relati<m  was  made 
(to  the  writer  of  this  article)  not  with  intent  to  ridicule  Mr 
Disraeli's  taste  but  to  illustrate  his  conquering  abilities,  the 
story  b  repeated  here.  One  of  Disraeli's  first  friends  in  the  world 
of  fashion  and  genius  was_Sii.Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  "  And," 
said  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  C'Pelham's"  brother),  "we  heard  so 
much  at  the  time  of  Edward's  amazingly  brilliant  new  friend 
that  we  were  the  less  incfined  to  make  his  acquaintance."  '  At 
length,  however,  Sir  Edward  got  up  a  little  dinner-party  to  con- 
vince the  doubters.  It  was  to  meet  at  the  eariy  hour  of  those 
days  at  one  of  the  Piccadilly  hotels.  "  There  was  my  brother^ 
Alexander  Cockbum,  mjrself  and  (I  think)  Milnes;  but  for  a 
considerable  time  no  Mr  Disraeti.  Waiting  for  Mr  Disraeli  did 
not  enhance  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  nor  when  he  did  arrive 
did  his  appearance  predispose  us  in  his  favour.  He  wore  green 
velvet  tnmsers,  a  canary-oolonred  waistcoat,  low  shoes,  silver 
buckles,  lace  at  his  wrists,  and  his  hair  in  ringlets."  Thedescrip- 
tion  of  the  coat  is  forgotten.  **  We  sat  down.  Not  one  of  ns 
was  jnore  than  five-and-twenty  years  old.  We  were  all— if  you 
will  allow  ma  to  indude  myself—on  the  road  to  distinction, 
all  clever,  Jill  ambitious,  and  all  with  a  perfect  conceit  of  oursdves. 
Yet  if  on  leaving  the  tshk  we  had  bean  severally  taken  aside  and 
asked  wfakh  was  the  deverest  of  the  party,  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  say  *  the  man  in  the  green  vdvet  trOuseo.' "  This 
story  is  a  little  lamp  that  throws  much  light.  Here  we  see  at 
their  sharpest  the  aodal  prajodices  that  Disradi  had  to  fight 
against,  provocation  of  them  carried  to  Its  utmost  in  every 
way  open  to  him,  and  complete  conquest  in  a  company  of  young 
toen  less  likdy  to  admit  Superiority  in  a  wit  of  thdr  own  years, 
pfobaUy,  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  brought  together 
at  that  time. 

Soon  after  the|mbKcation  of  VieiMihty,  DisneK,  who  bsaid 
by  FMode  to  have  been  "  overtaken  by  a  singular  disaider," 
marked  by  fits  of  glddineu  ("  once  he  fdl  into  nteaace,  and  did 
not  teooTsr  for  a  week  "),  went  with  the  Austenaeo  alsBgsaamcr 
iMrfBRatK^SwitaeslaBdandltafy.    RetaddngtoAqnietMSe 


at  Bradenham-%n  old  manor-house  netr  High  Wyeonibe^  iilil£8 
his  father  had  taken — ^Disraeli  put  law  in  abeyance  and  resumed 
novd-writing.  His  weakest  book,  and  two  or  three  otho*  pro* 
ductions,  brief,  but  in  every  literary  sense  the  finest  of  his  worka» 
were  written  in  the  next  two  or  three  yean.  But  for  Ifncm  it^ 
Heaeen,  The  Infernal  McnUtf,  and  PepaniUa,  Disradi  could  net 
be  placed  among  the  greater  writers  of  his  kind;  yet  none  of  his 
imaginative  books  have  been  so  little  read  as  these.  The 
mysterious  malady  continued,  and  Disradi  set  out  with  WilUaai 
Meredith,  who  was  to  have  married  Sarah  Disraeli,  for  nitptl 
a  tour  in  southern  Europe  and  the  nearer  East  He 
saw  Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 
Cairo,  Thebes;  plasred  the  corsair  with  James  Cky  on  a  yacht 
voyage  from  MalU  to  Corfu;  visited  the  terrible  RescUd,  then 
with  a  Turkish  army  in  the  Albanian  tapital;  landed  in  Cyp^as, 
and  Idt  it  with  an  expectation  in  his  singularly  piesdent  mind 
that  the  island  would  one  day  be  English.  These  travels  must 
have  profited  him  greatly,  and  we  have  our  share  of  thk  advan- 
tage; not  so  much,  however,  in  The  Wondrous  Tale  ef  Atroy  or 
Tancred,  or  the  '*  Revolutionary  Efuc  "  which  he  was  inspired  to 
write  on  "  the  windy  plains  of  Troy,"  but  in  the  letters  he  sent 
home  to  his  sister.  Thesektters,  written  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  fullness  to  the  one  whose  affection  and.intdlect  he  trusted 
more  than  any,  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  interpreting  the 
writer.  Together  with  other  letters  also  published  some  time 
after  Disraeli's  death^  they  tell  more  of  him  than  anything  thai 
can  be  found  in  print  elsewhere.  They  show,  for  example,  that 
his  extraordinary  exuberances  were  unforced,  leaping  by  natural 
impulse  from  an  overcharged  source.  Hiey  also  show  that  his 
Oriental  fopperies  were  not  so  mudi "  purposed  affectation  "  a* 
Ftoude  and  others  have  surmised.  That  they  ^rere  so  in  great 
part  is  confessed  again  and  again  in  these  letters,  but  confessed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reveal  that  they  were  permitted  for  his  own 
enjoyment  of  them  as  much  as  planned.  The  "purposed 
affectation"  sprang  from  an  unaffected  ddight  in  gauds  of  attire, 
gauds  of  fancy  and  e]q>ression.  It  was  not  only  to  startle  and 
impress  the  world  that  he  paraded  his  eccentridtiss  of  splendour. 
His  family  also  had  to  be  impressed  by  them.  It  was  to  his  sober 
father  that  he  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six:  **  I  like  a  saikr's 
life  much,  though  it  spoils  the  toSette."  It  is  in  a  letter  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  same  hand  that  we  read  of  his  two  canes—"  a 
morning  and  an  evening  cane**— changed  as  the  gun  fires.  And 
the  same  correspondent  must  be  told  that ''  Ralph's  handkerchief 
which  he  brought  me  from  Paris  is  the  most  successful  thing  I  ever 
wore." 

When  Disraeli  returned  to  England  in  183  r,  an  thought  of  the 
law  was  abandoned.  The  pen  of  romance  was  again  taken  op^ 
the  poet's  also  and  the  politician's.    In  the  next  five  » 

years  he  trrote  Contarimi  Piemmg,  the  ReveiuHonary  ^H^j^ 
Epick,  Alray^  Henrietta  Temple,  What  is  Het  (a  a* 
pamphlet  expodtiny  of  his  opinions),  the  Rnnnymeie 
LeUerSyK  VindicaiiamcflkeBriiiskCansHMiantUkdciOiamAXUt 
of  less  note.  The  epk,  begun  in  great  hope  aiid  confidence,  was 
ended  in  less,  though  its  author  was  to  the  last  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  forgotten.  The  novds  revived  the  success  he  had  witk 
Vieian  Orey,  and  restored  him  to  his  place  among  the  briHisnrifs 
and  powers  of  the  thne.  The  political  writing,  too,  much  of  it  in 
a  garish,  extravagant  style,  exerdsed  his  deeper  ambitions,  and 
stands  as  wi  tness  to  the  working  of  original  thought  and  foresight. 
Both  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  Wkai  ir  iSTr  f  and  the  Vindka- 
liMs,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said  that  in  these  pages  he '' struck 
the  keynote  to  the  explanations  he  afterwards  consistently  offered 
of  all  his  apparent  inconsistencies."  Here  an  interpretation  of 
Tory  principles  ss  capable  of  running  with  the  democratic  idea, 
and  as  called  upon  to  do  so,  is  ingenfously  attempted.  The 
aristocratic  prindple  of  govenmcnt  havhig  been  deitroycd  hf 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  House  of  Lords  being  pcactkally 
"  abrogated  "  by  that  measure,it  became  nsoessary  that  Totyisan 
sboAM  start  from  the  democratic  basis,  from  whkh  it  had  never 
been  aBen.  The  filched  liberties  «f  the  crown  and  the  peopto 
shoukl  be  restored,  and  the  nation  redeemed  from  the  oligarddon 
whkh  had  MflkufMB  both.  Wheki  at  the  bcgittiag  af  all  tUn 
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writing  Dtesell  entered  the  politica]  arens  as  cait<Kdftte  for  Hi^ 
Wycombe  (1832),  he  was  nominated  by  a  Tory  and  seconded  by  a 
Radical-'^  vain;  and  vain  were  two  subsequent  attempts  in  the 
aiitvmn  of  183s  and  in  1834.  In  the  fiist  he  was  recommended  to 
the  electors  by  Daniel  (yConnell  and  the  Radical  Hume.  In  his 
last  candidature  at  Wycombe  he  atood  on  more  independent 
ground,  commending  liiroself  by  a  series  of  speeches  wliich  fully 
displayed  his  quality,  though  the  prescience  whidi  gemmed  them 
with  more  than  one  prophetic  passage  was  veifod  frotoi  his 
contemporaries.  Among  Diaadi's  great  acquaintances  were 
many  — Lyndhurst  at  their  tkead — whose  expectations  of  his 
future  were  confirmed  by  the  Wycombe  q)eeches.  He  was 
**  thought  of "  for  various  boroughs,  Idarylebone  among  the 
number,  but  his  democratic  Toryism  seems  to  have  stood  in  his 
way  in  some  places  and  his  inborn  dislike  of  Radicalism  in  otliers. 
It  was  an  impracticable  situation— «o  getting  on  from  it;  and  so, 
at  Lyndhtifst's  persuasion,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he 
determined  to  side  with  the  Tories.  Accordingly,  when  in  the 
spring  of  1835  a  vacancy  occurred  at  Taunton,  Disraeli  contested 
the  seat  in  the  Tory  interest  with  Carlton  Club  support  Here 
again  he  failed,  but  with  enhanced  reputation  as  a  fighting 
poUtidan  and  idth  other  consequences  good  for  notoriety.  It 
watf  at  Taunton  that  Disraeli  fell  upon  (yConnell,  rather  ungrate- 
fully; whereupon  the  Liberator  was  roused  to  retort  on  1^ 
assailant  vehementiy  as  "  a  liar,"  and  humorously  as  a  probable 
descendant  of  the  unpenitent  thief.  And  then  followed  the 
challenge  which,  when  O'Conndl  declined  it,  was  fastened  on  his 
son  Morgan,  and  the  interruption  of  the  duel  by  seizure  of  Mr 
Disraeli  in  his  bed,  and  his  famous  appearance  in  the  Marylebone 
police  court  He  declared  himself  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
episode,  but  nothing  in  it  can  really  have  idcased  him,  not  even 
the  noise  it  made. 

Here  the  first  period  of  Disraeli's  public  Hfe  came  to  an  end,  a 
period  of  preliminaries  and  flourishes,  and  of  what  he  himself 
called  sowing  his  political  wild  oats.  It  was  a  more 
•  mature  Disraeli  who  in  the  general  dection  of  1837  was 
returned  for  Maidstone  as  the  colleague  of  his  provi- 
dential friend  Mr  Wyndham  Lewis.  Thougji  the 
f<Mtunes  of  the  Tory  party  were  Hat  reviving  under  Peel's 
guidance,  the  victory  was  denied  him  on  this  occasion;  but,  for 
once,  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  was  no  great  disi^point- 
ment  for  the  junior  member  for  Maidstone.  To  gain  a  footing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  all  that  his  confident  spirit  ever  asked* 
and  Froude  vouches  for  it  that  he  succeeded  only  just  in  time  to 
avert  financial  ruin.  His  electioneering  ventures,  the  friendly 
backing  of  biDs,  and  his  own  expense  in  keeping  up  appearances, 
had  loaded  him  with  debt  Yet  (mark  his  worldly  wisdom)  "  he 
had  never  entan^ed  his  friends  in  his  finannsl  dedings.  He  had 
gone  frankly  to  the  professional  money-lenders,  who  made 
advances  to  him  in  a  speculation  on  his  success  ":  they  were  to 
gbt  their  money  bade  with  large  interest  or  lose  it  altogether. 
Such  conditions  were  themsdves  indtement  enough  to  a  prompt 
redemption  of  the  promise  of  pariiamentary  distinction,  even 
without  the  restiess  spurring  of  ambition.  And  Disraefi  had 
another  promise  to  redeem:  that  which  he  uttered  when  he  told 
O'ConneU  that  they  would  meet  again  at  Phifippi.  Therefore 
when,  three  weeks  after  the  session  began;  a  debate  on  Irish 
election  petitions  gave  him  opportunity,  DisraeH  attempted  that 
first  House  of  Commons  speech  which  imagination  still  dwells 
upon  as  something  wondrous  strange.  That  he  should  not  have 
known  better,  even  by  hearsay,  than  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  in  fantastic  phrase  from  the  mouth  of  a  fantastic  figure 
is  iTideed  remarkable,  but  not  that  he  retained  sdf-confidence 
enough  to  tell  the  unwitting  crew  who  laughed  him  down  that  a 
time  would  come  when  they  would  hear  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
least  memorable  of  his  prophecies.  The  speech  was  a  humiliating 
but  not  an  oppressive  failure.  In  about  a  week  afterwards  he 
tpok€  again,  whidi  shows  how  little  damage  be  felt,  while  the  good 
sense,  brevity,  and  Uamdess  manner  of  tlie  speech  (on  a  copy- 
right biD)  announced  that  he  could  learn.  And  for  some  time 
thereafter  he  aflfected  no  importance  in  the  House,  though  not  as 
withdrawing  fmn  attantk)iL 


Meanwhile,  consdously  and  unconsdously,  as  is  the  way 
with  men  of  genius,  his  mind  was  working  upon  problems  of 
government,  the  magnitude,  the  relations  and  the  natural 
developments  of  which  he  was  more  sensible  of  than  any  known 
politician  of  his  time.  **  Senile  of,"  we  say,  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  one  sort  of  understanding  and  another  which 
comes  of  hbour  and  pains  alone.  Disraeli  studied  too,  no  doubt, 
reading  and  inquiring  and  applying  set  thought,  but  such  means 
were  insufficient  to  put  into  his  mind  all  that  he  found  there. 
It  seems  tliat  opinions  may  be  formed  of  inquiry  and  study  alone, 
which  are  then  constructive;  but  where  intuitive  perception  or 
the  perceptive  imagiiuition  is  a  robust  possession,  the  fruits  of 
researdi  become  assimilative — the  food  of  a  divining  faculty 
which  needs  more  or  less  of  it  accordbig  to  the  power  of  divina- 
tion. The  better  judgment  in  all  affairs  derives  from  this  quality, 
which  has  some  very  covetable  advantages  for  its  possessor. 
His  judgments  may  be  held  with  greater  confidence,  which  is 
an  int^ectual  advantage;  and,  standing  in  his  mind  not  so 
much  an  edifice  as  %  natural  growth,  they  cannot  be  . 
so  readily  abandoned  at  the  call  of  ease  or  self-interest  SSmeut* 
They  may  be  denied  assertion  or  even  outraged  for  a  Mfc*. 
purpose,  but  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of, — which  is  a 
moral  advantage.  Disradi's  mind  and  its  judgments  were  of 
this  character.  Its  greatest  gift  was  not  the  romantic  imagina* 
tion  which  he  possessed  abundantiy  and  employed  overmuch,  but 
the  percq>tive,  interpretative,  judicial  or  divining  imagination, 
without  whidi  there  can  be  no  great  man  of  affidrs.  Breadth 
of  view,  insight,  foresight,  are  more  familiar  but  less  adequate 
descriptions  of  a  faculty  which  Disradi  had  in  such  force  that 
it  took  command  of  him  from  first  to  last  Although  he  knew 
and  acted  on  the  prindplc  that  "a* statesman  is  a  practical 
character,"  whose  business  is  to  "  serve  the  country  according 
to  its  present  necessities,"  he  was  unable  to  confine  his  vision 
to  the  nearer  consequences  of  whatever  policy,  or  course  of 
action,  or  group  of  conditions  it  rested  on.  Without  effort,  and 
even  without  intention  probably,  it  looked  beyond  first  con- 
sequences to  the  farther  or  the  final  outcome;  ajid  to  complete 
the  operation,  the  faculty  tdiidi  detected  the  remoter  conse- 
quences did  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  obscurity,  but  brought 
them  out  as  actualities  no  less  than  the  first  and  perhaps  far 
more  important  than  the  first.  Moreover,  it  did  not  allow  him 
to  keep  silence  where  the  remoter  consequences  were  of  that 
character,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  betimes.  Of  course 
silence  was  always  possible.  These  renderings  to  foresight 
might  be  denied  assertion  dther  for  the  sake  of  present  ease  (and 
Disraeli's  prescience  of  much  ot  his  country's  later  troubles  only 
made  him  lau^ied  at)  dr  in  deference  to  hopes  of  personal 
advancement  But  the  same  divining  imagination  whidi 
showed  him  these  things  also  diowed  him  the  near  time  when  it 
would  be  too  late  to  speak  of  them,  and  when  not  to  have  spoken 
would  leave  him  irredeemaUy  in  the  oonmion  herd  of  hand-to- 
uMUth  politicians.    Therdore  he  spoke. 

Remembrance  of  these  characteristics— femembrance,  too, 
that  his  mind,  which  was  ndther  En^h  nor  European,  worked 
in  absolute  detachment — should  accompany  the  traveller 
through  all  the  turns  and  incidents  of  Disradi's  long  career. 
They  are  sometimes  puxaling,  often  speculative;  yet  nearly  all 
that  is  obscure  in  them  becomes  dear,  mudi  apparent  contra- 
diction disai^>ears,  when  read  by  these  persistent  unvarying 
lights.  The  conunand  which  his  Idioeyncrasies  had  upon  him 
ia  shown,  for  example,  by  reproachful  speeches  on  the  treatment 
of  Ireland,  and  by  a  startiing  harangue  on  behalf  of  the  Chartists, 
at  a  time  when  sudi  irregularities  could  but  damage  him,  a  new 
man,  wliere  he  hoped  for  influence  and  office.  At  about  the 
same  time  his  political  genius  directed  him  to  open  a  resolute 
critical  campaign  against  the  Conservatism  of  the  party  he 

proposed  to  thrive  in,  and  he  could  but  obey.    This     ^^ 

he  did  in  writing  Comngsbyj  a  novd  of  the  day«nd  for     i^^/» 
the  day,  but  conunended  to  ^is  of  a  later  generation     •*syhd- 
not  only  by  the  nndimmed  truth  of  its  character- 
portraits,  but  by  qualities  of  insight  and  foresight  which  we  who 
have  seen  the  proof  of  them  can  meuoit  as  fail  contemporaries 
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could  not  Sybils  whidi  was  wriMen  in  the  following  year  (1S45), 
b  still  more  remarkable  for  the  faculties  celebrated  in  tht  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  When  Sybil  was  written  a  long  historic  day 
was  ending  in  England,  a  new  era  beginning;  and  no  eyes  saw 
so  clearly  as  Disraeli's  the  death  of  the  old  day,  the  birth  of  the 
new,  or  what  and  how  great  their  differences  would  be.  In 
Coningsby  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  were  illustrated 
and  discussed  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view,  and  by  light 
of  the  theory  that  for  generations  before  the  passing. of  the 
Reform  Bill  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  had  been  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  an  oligarchic 
system  of  government,  itself  become  f(»silized  and  soulless.  In 
Sybil  were  exhibited  the  social  relations  of  rich  and  poor  (the 
"  two  nations")  imder  this  regime,  and  under  changes  in  which, 
while  the  peasantry  were  n^lected  by  a  shoddy  aristocracy 
ignorant  of  its  duties,  factory  life  and  a  purbl^  gospel  of 
political  economy  imbruted  the  rest  of  the  population.  These 
views  were  enforced  by  a  startling  yet  strictly  acciuate  rppre- 
sentation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  factory  districts -at  that 
time.  Taken  from  the  life  by  Disraeli  himself,  accompanied  by 
one  of  two  members  of  the  Young  England  party  of  which  h« 
was  the  head,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind;  and  the  facts  as  there 
dbplayed,  and  DisraeU's  interpretation  of  them — a  marvel  of 
perceptive  and  pn^hetic  criticism — opened  eyes,  roused  con- 
sciences, and  led  direct  to  many  reforms. 

These  two  books,  the  Vindicationj  published  in  1835,  and  his 
speeches  up  to  this  time  and  a  little  beyond,  are  quite  enough 
to  show  what  Disraeli's  Tory  democracy  meant,  how  truly 
national  was  its  aim,  and  how  exclusive  of  partisanship  for  the 
"landed  interest";  though  he  did  believe  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  class  a  national  interest  oi  the 
first  order,  not  on  economic  groimds  alone  or  even  chiefly.  And 
if  Disraeli,  possessed  by  these  views,  became  aggressively 
insubordinate  some  time  before  Peel's  proclaimed  conversion 
to  Free  Trade,  we  can  account  ior  it  on  reasonable  and  even 
creditable  grounds.  Spite,  resentment  at  being  passed  over 
when  Peel  formed  the  1841  government,  is  one  explanation  of 
these  outbreaks,  and  a  letter  to  Peel,  lately  published,  is  proof 
to  many  minds  that  Disraeli's  denial  to  Peel's  face  in  1846  that 
he  had  ever  solicited  office  was  daringly  mendacious.  The 
letter  certainly  reads  like  solicitation  in  the  customary  half- 
veiled  foroL  AU  that  can  be  said  in  doubt  is  that  since  the  '41 
government  came  into  existence  on  the  6th  of  Sq>tember,  and 
the  letter  was  written  on  the  5th,  its  interpretation,  as  com^aint 
of  being  publicly  neglected,  as  a  craving  for  spme  mark  of  recogni- 
tion, is  possible.  More  than  possible  it  is  if  Disraeli  knew  on 
the  5th  (as  he  very  well  mi|^  from  his  friend  Lyndhurst,  Peel's 
lord  chancellor)  that  the  appointments  were  then  complete. 
The  pecuniary  need  of  office,  if  that  comes  into  the  question, 
had  been  listened,  if  not  extinguished,  two  years  before  by  his 
marriage  vrith  Mrs  Wyndham  Lewis.  Mcs  Lewisr— a  lady 
fifteen  years  his  senior— brought  him  a  considerable  iwtune 
which,  however,  was  but  for  her  life.  She  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  would  gladly  have  lived  longer,  in  any  of  the  afflictions  that 
time  brings  on,  to  continue  her  mere  money-worth  to  her 
*'  Dizzy."  Her  devotion  to  him,  and  his  devotion  to  her,  is  the 
whole  known  story  of  their  private  life;  and  we  may  believe 
that  nothing  ever  gratified  him  more>than  offering  her  a  coronet 
from  Mr  Disraeli 

DisraeU  made  Peel's  acquaintance  early  m  his  career  and 
showed  that  he  was  proud  of  it.  In  his  L^e  oj  Lord  George 
BetUinck  he  writes  of  Peel  fairly  and  even  generou^.  But  th^ 
were  essentially  antipathetic  persons;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
great  minister  and  complete  Briton  took  no  pains  to  understand 
the  dazzling  young  Jew  of  whom  Lyndhurst  thought  so  much, 
and  wished  to  have  Uttlc  to  do  with  him.  Such  men  make  such 
feelings  evident;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  when, 
after  1841 ,  Disraeli  cl^u:ged  at  Peel  in  obedience  to  his  prindf^es, 
be  gave  himself  pain.  It  was  not  Iwv  after  it  had  settled  in 
office  that  Peel's  government,  the  creature  of  an  anxious  Om- 
servative  reaction,  began  to  be  suq>ectcd  of  <lriitiiig  toward 
Manchester.    That  it  was  forced  in. that  direction  we  ihouki 


say  rather,  looking  hack,  for  it  was  a  tim»  of  dire  dSstccMv 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north;  so 
that  in  his  second  session  Peel  had  to  provide  some  <  ^^^ 
relief  by  revising  the  com  laws  and  reducing  import  tg4t^, 
dues  generally.  His  measures  were  supported  by 
Disraeli,  who  understood  that  Protection  must  bend  to  the 
menacing  poverty  of  the  time,  though  unprepared  for  total 
abolition  of  the  com  tax  and  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  for  Peel  to  abolish  it.  In  the  next  session  (1843)  he  and  his 
Young  England  party  took  up  a  definitely  indq>endent  r61e, 
which  became  more  sharply  critical  to  the  end.  Disraeli's  first 
strong  vote  of  hostility  was  on  a  coercion  bill  for  perishing  and 
rebellious  Ireland.  It  was  repeated  with  greater  emphasis  in 
the  session  of  1844,  also  in  a  condition-of-Ireknd  debate;  and 
from  that  time  forth,  as  if  foreseeing  Peel's  course  and  its  effect 
on  the  country  party,  Disraeli  kept  up  the  attack.  Meanwhile 
bad  harvests  deepened  the  country's  distress.  Iieland  was^ 
approached  by  famine,  the  Anti-Coro-Law  League  became 
menacingly  powerful,  and  Peel  showed  signs  of  yielding  to  bee 
trade.  Disraeli's  opportunity  was  soon  to  come  now;  and  in 
1845,  seeing  it  on  the  way,  he  launched  the  brilUaatiy  destmctive 
series  of  speeches  which,  though  they  could  not  prevent  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  abolished  the  miiuster  who  ended 
them.  These  speeches  ai^peal  more  to  admiration  than  to 
sympathy,  even  where  the  limitations  of  Disraeli's  protectionist 
bdiefs  are  understood  and  where  bis  perception  of  the  later 
consequences  of  free  trade  is  most  cordially  acknowledged.  That 
he  remained  satisfied  with  them  himself  is  doubtful,  unless  for 
their  foresi^t,  their  tremendous  effect  as  instruments  of  punish- 
ment, and  as  they  swept  him  to  so  much  distinction.  Within 
three  years,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Geoige  Bentinck,  there  was 
none  to  dilute  with  him  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  parliament  of  1841  he  was  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
In  1847  he  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  never  again 
had  occasion  to  change  his  constituency.  Up  to  thi^.time  his 
old  debts  still  embarrassed  him,  but  now  his  private  and  political 
fortunes  changed  together.  Froude  reports  that  he  **  received 
a  large  sum  from  a  private  hand  for  his  L^e  oj  Lord  George 
Bentinck  "  (published  in  1853)1 "  while  a  Conservative  millionaire 
tjook  upon  himself  the  debts  to  the  usurers;  the  3  %  with  which 
he  was  content  being  exchanged  for  the  10  %  \mdcr  which 
Disraeli  had  been  staggering."  In  1848  his  father  Isaac  Disraeli 
died,  leaving  to  his  son  Benjamin  nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate. 
This  went  to  the  purchase  of  Hughenden  Manor —  not,  of  oouise, 
a  great  property,  but  with  so  much  of  the  pleasant  and  pictur- 
esque, of  the  dignified  also,  as  quite  to  explain  what  it  was  to  the 
affectionate  fan<^  of  its  lord.  About  this  time,  too  (1851),  his 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  an  old  Mrs  Brydges  Willyams^ 
bom  a  Spanish  Jewess  and  then  the  widow  of  a  long-deceased 
Cornish  squire — ^who  in  her  distant  home  at  Torquay  had 
conceived  a  restless  admiration  tot  Beigamin  DisraelL  She 
wrote  to  him  again  and  again,  pressing  for  an  appointment  to 
considt  on  an  important  matter  of  business:  would  meet  him 
at  the  fountain  of  the  Ciyatal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park.  Her  Impor- 
tunity succeeded,  and  the  very  small,  oddly-dressed,  strange- 
mannered  old  la<i^  whom  Disraeli  met  At  the  fountain  became 
his  adoring  friend  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Gratitude  for  her 
devotion  brought  him  and  his  wife  in  constant  intimacy 
with  her.  Th^  were  many  visits  to  Torquay;  he  gratified 
her  with  gossiping  letters  about  the  great  people  with 
whom  and  the  great  affairs  with  which  the  db^  who  did  so 
much  honour  to  her  race  was  connected,  that  being  the  inspira- 
Uon  of  her  regard  for  him.  She  died  in  1863,  leaving  him  all 
her  fortune,  which  was  oonsidemble;  and»  at  she  wished, 
was  buried  at  Hughenden,  close  to  the  grave  where  DisraeU 
was  to  lie* 

It  is  agreed  that  the  first  three  years  of  Disraeli's  leadenfaip 
in  Opposition  were  skilfully  empk>yed  in  reoonstmcting  the 
shauered  Tory  party.  In  doing  this  he  made  it  suftdeotly 
ckar  that  there  could  be  no  iudden  retora  to  Ppoteftioeiit 
prindples.    At  the  same  time,  however,  be  insisted  (aa  he  dM 
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fepotti  fint  to  iBtt)  Qo  ta6  MMvmow  uBpontmot  to  the  counCfyy  to 
tbe  cbanctor  of  lu  people  no  less  tlnn  to  its  wiiteiflri  wctfara^ 
of  agriodtwal  oontentinent  and  prosperity;  and  he  abo  obtained 
jtf  Tt Minr    a  mere  general  recogBition  of  the  fact  that  *' the  land  ** 

had  borne  fiscal  biudens  under  the  old  r6giaBe  whidh 
'*^    were  unfair  and  unenduiabfe  under  the  new.    So  far  he 

did  well;  and  when  in  1852  he  took  offioe  as  rheftcellor 
of  the  ezcheiiQer  in  Lord  Derby's  first  adininistrtrtion»  the 
prospect  was  a  smffing  one  for  a  nuut  who,  striviag  agsfnst 
diflfiailrirs  and  prejudices  almost  too  formidabk  for  imagination 
in  these  days,  had  attained  to  a  place  where  he  could  fancy 
them  aU  g^ing  way.  That,  however,  they  were  not  Netr 
difficulties  were  to  arise  and  old  pr^udices  to  revite  in  lull  force. 
His  first  budget  was  a  quaint  fidture,  and  was  thrown  out  by  a 
ooelition  of  Liberab  and  Peelites  which  be  believed  was  formed 
against  Mr  Disraeli  more  than  against  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  exdaimed,"  England 
does  not  love  coalitions."  After  a  reign  of  ten  months  he  was 
again  fia  Opposition,  attd  remained  so  for  seven  yeam.  Of  the 
Crimean  War  he  had  a  better  judgment  than  those  whose  weak- 
ness led  them  into  it,  and  he  could  tell  them  the  whole  truth  of 
the  affair  in  twenty  words:  "  You  art  gobg  to  war  with  an 
opponent  who  docs  not  want  to  fight,  and  whom  you  are  un* 
willing  to  encounter."  Neither  were  they  prepared;  and  the 
scandals  and  political  disturbances  that  ensued  revealed  him  as 
a  party  leader  who  could  act  on  such  occasions  with  a  dignity, 
moderation  and  sagacity  that  served  his  countxy  well,  maintained 
the  honour  of  party  government  and  cost  his  friends  nothing. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  war  broke  down  the  Aberdeen 
government  in  1S5S,  and  then  Disraeli  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  fortunate  chance  of  return  to  office  lost  by  the  timidity 
and  ^atrust  of  his  chief,  Lctfd  Derby — the  distrust  too  clearly 
including  the  under-valuation  of  Disraeli  himself.  Lord  Derby 
wanted  Lord  Palmerston's  help,  Mr  Gladstone's,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert's.  This  arrangement  could  not  be  made;  Lord  Derby 
therefore  gave  up  the  attempt  to  form  »  ministry  and  Lord 
Palmerston  came  in.  The  next  chance  was  taken  in  less  favour- 
ing  times.  The  government  in  which  Disraeli  was  again  financial 
mhuster  lasted  for  less  than  eighteen  months  (1858-1859),  and 
then  ensued  another  seven  years  in  the  cold  and  yet  colder  shade 
of  Opposition.  Both'of  these  seven-year  outings  were  bad,  but 
the  second  by  far  the  worse.  Parliamentary  reform  had  become 
a  burning  question  and  an  embarrassing  one  for  the  Tory  party. 
An  enormous  increase  oi  business,  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
steam  machinery  and  free-trade  openings  to  commerce,  filled 
the  land  with  prosperity,  and  discredited  all  statesmanship  but 
that  which  steered  by  the  star  over  Manchester.  Mr  Gladstone's 
budgets,  made  possible  by  this  pro^>erity,  were  so  many  triumphs 
for  Liberalism.  Foreign  questions  arose  which  strongly  excited 
English  feeling — the  arrangements  of  peace  with  Russia,  Italian 
strug^es  for  freedom,  an  American  quarrel,  the  "  Arrow  "  affair 
and  the  Chinese  war,  the  affair  of  the  French  colonels  and  the 
Con^iracy  Bill;  and  as  they  arose  Palmerston  gathered  into 
his  own  sails  (except  on  the  last  occasion)  every  wind  of  popular 
favour.  Amid  all  this  the  Tory  fortunes  sank  rapidly,  becoming 
neady  hopeless  when  Lord  Palmerston,  without  appreciable 
loss  dt  confidence  on  his  own  side,  persuaded  many  Tories  in  and 
out  of  parliament  that  Conservatism  would  suffer  little  while 
he  was  in  power.  Yet  there  was  great  despondency,  of  course, 
in  the  Conservative  ranks;  with  despondency  discontent;  with 
discontent  rancour.  The  prejudice  against  Disraeli  as  Jew,  the 
revolt  at  his  theatricalisms,  the  distrust  of  him  as  "  mystery 
man,"  which  up  to  this  time  had  never  died  out  even  among 
men  who  were  his  nearest  colleagues,  were  now  more  openly 
indulged.  Out  of  doors  he  had  a  "  bad  press,"  in  parliament 
he  had  some  steady,  enthusiastic  friends,  but  more  that  were 
cold.  Sometimes  he  was  seen  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  for 
hours  quite  alone.  Little  conspiracies  were  got  up  to  displace 
him,  and  might  have  succeeded  but  for  an  unconquerable  dread 
of  the  weapon  that  destroyed  Peel.  In  this  state  of  things  he 
patiently  held  his  ground,  working  for  his  party  more  carefully 
than  it  knew,  and  never  seizing  upon  false  or  discredltmg 


advantage    Bat  it  was  an  tttittSMly  bad  tine  kt  Bfiajanii 
DisraelL 

Thoui^  Lord  PalmentoB  stumbledover  his  ForetgnConapincy 
Bill  in  i&s8»  his  popularity  was  little  damaged,  and  it  was  in  no 
hopeful  spirit  that  the  Tories  took  office  agaan  in  that  year*  They 
were  periloualy  weak  in  the  House  of  Cosamoos,  and  afiaiit 
abroad,  in  which  they  had  small  practice  and  bo  prestige,  were 
alarming.  Yet  the  new  administiatkm  dkl  very  weU  till,  after 
resettling  thecotemment  of  Inditt,  and  recovering  from  a  blunder 
committed  by  their  Indian  aecretaiy.  Lord  Ellenborough,  they 
must  needs  bUDch  a  Reform  Bill  to  put  that  dangerous  question 
out  of  oontroveraial  politics.  The  weU-intended  but  fantastic 
measure  brou^t  in  for  tlie  purpose  was  rejected.  The  oonatry 
was  appealed  to,  with  good  but  inaufficient  results;  and  at  the 
first  meetlsg  of  the  new  patliam^  the  Tories  were  turned  out  OB 
ano-confideatevoteBkovedbyLordHartington.  Foreign  affairs 
supplied  the  motive:  failure  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Italian  war  of  independence.  It  is  said  that  the 
foreign  office  had  theft  in  print  a  series  of  despatches  which  would 
have  answoed  its  accusers  had  they  been  presented  when  the 
debate  began,  as  for  some  une:q>laihed  reascm  they  were  not. 
Lord  Palmeraton  now  returned  to  Downing  Street,  and  while  he 
lived  Disraeli  and  his  colkagues  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
what  was  meant  for  useful  critidsm»  though  with  small  hq;>e  that 
it  was  so  for  their  own  service..  A  Polish  insurrection,  the 
Schleswig-Hdstein  question,  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
the  Civil  War  in  America,  gave  Disraeli  occasions  for  ^)eech  that 
was  always  forcible  and  often  wiser  than  all  could  see  at  the  time. 
He  never  doubted  that  Fj^gland  should  be  strictly  neutral  in  the 
American  quarrel  when  th«re  was  a  strong  f eding  in  favour  of  the 
South.  All  the  while  he  would  have  j^dly  wdcomed  any  just 
means  of  taking  an  am'mated  course,  for  these  were  dull,  dark 
days  for  the  Qmservatives  as  a  parliamentary  party.  Yet, 
unperceived,  Conservatism  was  advancing.  It  was  miich  more 
than  a  joke  that  Palmerston  sheltered  Conservative  principles 
under  the  Liberal  flag.  The  warmth  of  his  popularity,  to  which 
Radical  applause  contributed  nothing  in  his  later  days,  created  an 
atmosphere  entirely  favourable  to  the  quiet  growth  of  Conservat- 
isoL  He  died  in  1865.  Earl  Russell  succeeded  him  as  prime 
minister,  Mr  Gladstone  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
party  most  pleased  with  the  change  was  the  Radical;  the  party 
best  served  was  Disraeli's.  Anotl^r  Reform  Bill,  memorable  for 
driving  certain  good  Liberals  into  a  Cave  of  Adullam,  broke  up 
the  new  government  in  a  few  months;  Disraeli  contributing  to 
the  result  by  the  delivery  of  opinions  not  new  to  him  and  of 
lasting  worth,  though  presently  to  be  subordinated  to  arguments 
of  an  inferior  order  and  much  less  characteristic  "  At  this  rate," 
he  said  in  1866,"  you  will  have  a  parliament  that  will  entirely 
lose  its  command  over  the  executive,  and  it  will  meet  with  less 
consideration  and  possess  less  influence,"  Look  for  declining 
statesmanship,  inferior  aptitude,  genius  dying  off.  "  Instead  of 
these  you  will  have  a  horde  of  selfish  and  obscure  mediocrities^ 
incapable  of  anything  but  mischief  and  that  mischief  devised  and 
r^ulated  by  the  raging  demagogue  of  the  hour."  The  Reform 
legislation  which  promised  these  results  in  1866  was  thrown  out. 
Lord  Derby's  third  administration  was  then  formed  in  the 
summer  of  Uie  same  year,  and  for  the  third  Ume  there  was  a  Tory 
government  on  sufferance.  Its  followers  were  still  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  an  angry  Reform  agitation  was  goin^ 
on;  an  ingenious  resolution  founded  on  the  demand  for  an 
enlarged  franchise  serviceable  to  Liberals  might  extinguish  the 
new  government  almost  immediately;  and  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  Tory  leaders  took  office  meaning  to  seek  a  cure  for  th& 
desperate  weakness  by  wholesale  extension  of  the  a^^^ 
suffrage.  Their  excuses  and  calculations  are  well  amaf 
known,  but  when  all  is  said,  Lord  Derby's  statement  of  utf. 
its  character,"  a  leap  In  the  dark,"  and  of  its  Intention, 
"  dishing  the  Whigs,"  cannot  be  bettered.  Whether  Lord  Derby 
or  Mr  Disraeli  originated  this  resolve  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  it  remains  an  unsettled  question.  It  is  known  that  Disraeli's 
private  secretary,  Mr  Ralph  Earie,  quarrielled  with  him  violently 
at  about  thb  time;  and  Sir  William  Eraser  relates  that«  meeting 
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fhi  instincts  o£  many  EngUsIanen,  «iid»  for  tlie  time,  levived 
the  prejudices  against  its  author.  More  important  was  the 
revival  of  disturbances  in  European  Turkey,  which,  in  their 
outcome,  were  to  fill  the  Last  chapter  of  Disraeli's  career.  But 
for  this  interruption  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  given  much 
of  his  attention  to  Ireland,  not  because  it  was  an  attractive 
employment  for  his  few  remaining  years,  but  because  he  saw 
with  alarm  the  gathering  troubles  in  that  country.  And  his 
'  mind  was  strongly  drawn  in  another  direction.  In  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  in  187  a,  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  the 
slighting  of  the  colonies,  saying  that  "  no  minister  in  this  country 
win  do  his  duty  who  nefljects  any  opportunity  of  reconstructing 
as  much  as  possible  our  colonial  empire,  and  of  responding  to 
those  distant  sympathtes  which  may  become  the  source  of 
incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  island."  However, 
nothing  was  done  in  fulfilment  of  thb  duty  in  the  first  two  years 
irom  1874,  and  early  in  the  third  the  famous  Andiassy 
note,  the  Berlin  memoranckm,  the  Bashi-Bazouk 
atrocities,  and  the  accumulative  eidtement  thereby 
created  in  England,  reopened  the  Eastern  question  with  a 
vengeance.  The  policy  which  Disraeli's  government  now  took 
up  may  be  truly  called  the  national  policy.  Springing  from  the 
naturaJ  suggestions  of  seH-defence  against  the  march  of  a  danger* 
ous  rivalry,  it  had  the  sanction  of  all  British  statesmanship  for 
generations,  backed  by  the  consenting  instinct  of  the  pec^e. 
It  was  quite  unsentimental,  being  pro-Turkish  or  anti-Russian 
only  as  it  became  so  in  bemg  pro-British.  The  statesmen  by 
whom  It  was  established  and  continiied  saw  in  Russia  a  power 
which,  unless  firmly  kept  within  bounds,  woulddominate  Eurt^; 
more  particularly  that  it  would  undermine  and  st4)ersede 
British  authority  in  the  East,  And  without  nicely  considering 
the  desire  of  Rmsia  to  expand  to  the  Mediterranten,  the  Pacific 
or  in  any  other  direction,  they  thought  it  one  of  their  "fimt  duties 
to  maintain  their  own  Eastern  em];>ire;  or,  to  put  it  another 
ftty,  to  Contrive  that  Great  Britain  diould  be  subject  to  Russian 
ascendancy  (if  ever),  at  the  remotest  period  allowed  by  destiny. 
Such  were  the  ideas  on  which  Enj^d's  Rusetaa  policy  was 
founded.  In  1876  this  policy  revived  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  cabinet,  and  as  spontaneously,  thou^  not  upon  a  first 
provocation,  became  popular  almost  to  fury.  And  furiously 
popular  i^  renuuned.  But  a  strong  opposing  current  of  feeling, 
equally  passionate,  set  in  against  the  Turks;  war  began  and 
hated  long-;  and  as  the  agitation  at  home  and  the  conflict 
abroad  went  on,  certain  of  Disraeli's  .colleagues,  who  were 
staunch  enough  at  the  beginning,  gradually  weakened.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  DisracK  was  prepared,  in  all,  senses  of  the 
word,  to  take  strong  measures  a^dnst  such  an  end  to  the  war 
as  the  San  Stefiino  treaty  threatened.  Rather  than  suffer  that, 
he  would  have  fought  the  Russians  in  alliance  with  the  Turks, 
and  had  gone  much  farther  in  maturing  a  scheme  of  attack  and 
defence  than  was  known  at  the  time  or  is  commonly  known  now. 
That  there  was  a  master  motive  for  this  resolutioa  may  hk  taken 
for  granted;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  belief  that  not  to  throw 
back  the  Russian  advance  then  was  to  lose  En^^d's  bst  chance 
of  postponing  to  a  far  future  the  predcmiinance  of  a  great  rival 
power  in  the  East.  How  much  or  how  little  judgment  shows 
in  that  calculation,  when  viewed  in  thtf  lig^t  of  later  days,  we 
do  not  discuss.  What  countenance  it  had  from  his  colleagues 
dropped  away.  At  the  end  their  voices  were  strong  enough  to 
insist  upon  the  diplomatic  action  wbadk  at  no  point  falls  back 
on  the  sword;  Lord  Derby  (foreign  minister)  being  among  the 
first  to  make  a  stand  on  that  resdution,  though  he  was  not  the 
fint  seoeder  from  the  government.  Such  diptomacy  in  such- 
conditions  Is  paralytic  It  cannot  speak  thrice,  ixdth  whatever 
affectation  qf  boldness,  without  discovering  its  true  character 
to  trained  ears;  which  should  be-  remembered  when  Disraeli*^ 
8Uoces»et  at  Berlin  are  measured.  It  should  be  remembered 
tliat  what  with  the  known  timidity  of  his  cdleagues,  and  what 
with  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  Russian  party  in  England, 
his  achievement  at  Berlin  was  like  the  reclamation  of  butter 
fipom  a  dogVmoutb;  as  Prince  Bismarck  understood  in  acknow- 
ledging Disraeli's  gifts  of  statesmanshipi.    It^shoukLabo  be 


remembered,  when  Ui  Eastera  poScy  in  1876-1878  is  denounced 
as  malign  and  a  failure,  that  it  was  never  carried  out.  Good  or 
bad,  ill  or  well  calculated,  effective  existeoce  was  denied  to  it: 
and  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have  failed  in  what  he  was  never 
permitted  to  attempt.  The  nondescript  course  of  action  which 
began  at  the  Constantinople  conference  and  ended  at  Berlin 
was  not  of  his  direction  until  iu  few  last  days.  It  only  marked 
at  various  stages  the  thwarting  and  suppression  of  his  policy  by 
colleagues  who  were  haunted  night  and  day  by  memories  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  not  least,  pcobabty,  by  tbe  fate  of  the  states- 
men who  suffeted  for  its  bhutders  and  their  own.  Disraeli  also 
looked  back  to  tho8ei>lundeE8,  and  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
tothefateof  faUenministerB.  But  jusTas  he  maintained  at  the 
time  of  the  conflict,  and  after,  that  there  would  ^ve  bedi  no 
Crimean  War  had  not  the  British  govemqient  convinced  the 
tsar  that  it  was  in  the  bands  of  the  peace  party,  so  now  he 
believed  that  a  bold  policy  would  preveiit  or  limit  war,  and  at 
the  worst  put  off  graye  coosequDnccs  which  otherwise  would 
make  a  rapid  advance. 

As  if  aware  of  mach  of  this,  the  countiy  was  wdl  content  with 
Disraeli's  successes  at  Bedin,  thoa^  sore  00  sc»ie  points,  he 
himself  sharing  the  soreness.  Yet  there  were  great  days  for  him 
after  his  return.  A^  the  Berlin  conference  he  had  established  a 
formidable  reputation;  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  at  home  waa 
affectionately  enthusiastic;  no  minister  had  ever  stood  in  more 
cordial  relations  with  his  sovereign;  and  his  honours#itt  every 
kind  were  his  own  achievement  against  uneadrng  disadvantage. 
But  he  was  soon  to  suffer  irretrievable  defeat.  A  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  war  in  Affl^ianistan,  troubles  yet  more  unsatis* 
factory  in  South  Africa,  conspired  with  two  or  three  yean  of 
commercial  distress  to  invigorate  *' the  swing  of  the  pemhiliun  " 
when  he  dissolved  pariiameat  in  x88a  DsBdufion  the  year 
before  would  have  been  wiser,  bat  a  certain  pride  forbade.  The 
elections  went  heavily  against  hSm.  He  took  the  UoW  with 
compostire,  and  sank  easily  into  a  comparative  retirement.  Yet 
he  still  watched  affairs  as  a  great  party  leader  should,  and  from 
time  to  time  figured  vigorously  in  debate.  Meanwhile  he  had 
another  novel  to  sit  down  to-Hhe  poor  though  hi^y  character- 
istic Endymum;  which,  to  his  great  surprise  and  equal  pleasure, 
was  replaced  on  his  table  by  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Yet  even  this  satisfaction  had  its  tang  of  disi^ipdntment;  for 
though  Emdymion  was  not  wholly  written  in  his  last  days,  it  was 
in  no  respect  the  success  that  LoUudr  was.  This  also  he  could 
bear.  His  description  of  his  grandfather  recurs  to  ta:  "  A  man 
of  ardent  duiracter,  sanguine,  courageous  and  fortunate,  with  a 
temper  which  no  disappointinent  could  distittb." 

As  eari  of  Beaoonsfield  (feuHng  health  had  compdled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1876)  Benjamin  Disraeli  died 
in  his  house  in  Curaon  Street  on  the  19th  of  April  x88i.  The- 
likelihood  of  his  death  was  publicly  known  for  some  days  before 
the  event,  and  then  the  greatness  of  his.  pi^ularity  and  its 
warmth  were  dedaredfcnr  the  first  time.  No  such  demoastradoii 
of  grief  was  expected  even  by  those  who  grieved  the  most.  He 
lies  in  Hughenden  churchyard,  in  a  rail-endoaed  grave,  with 
liberty  for  the  turf  to  grow  between  him  and  the  sky.  Within  the 
church  is  a  marble  tablet^  placnl  there  by  his  queen,  with  a 
generous  inscription  to  his  memor> .  The  anniversary  of  his  dea  th 
has  since  been  honoured  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  the  rQth  of 
April  being  celebrated  as  "  Primrose  Day  " — the  primrose,  for 
reasons  inqxissible  accurately  to  define,  bdng  popularly  supposed 
to  have  been  Disraeli's  favourite  flower.  Even  among  his  frieinla 
in  3routh  (Sir  Edward  LyttonBulwer,  for  example),  and  ^^ 
not  inq>robably  among  the  dty  men  who  wagMod  their  ^AmmI 
money  in  irrecoverable  loans  to  him  on  the  chance  of 
his  success,  there  may  have  been  some  who  compassed  the 
thought  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  prime  minister  and  peer;  but  at 
no  time  could  any  fancy  have  imagined  him  remembered  so 
enduringly  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been.  It  is  possible  that 
Sarah  Disraeli  (the  Myra  of  Endymion),ox  that  "  the  most  severe 
of  critics  but  a  perfect  wife,"  may  have  had  such  dreama— hardly 
that  they  could  have  occurred  to  any  mind  but  a  devoted 
woman's.    Disraeli's  lifo  was  a  succession  of  surprises,  but  none 
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#as  80  gctet  as  that  be  shout^be  feniembwed  after  death  mure 
widely,  lastiiigly,  respectfully,  affectionately,  than  any  other 
statesman  in  the  long  rdgn  of  Queen  Victoria.  M^iik  he  lived  he 
did  not  seem  at  all  cut  out  for  that  distinction  even  as  ai^  Im- 
perialisL  Significant  as  was  the  conmion  grief  when  he  died»  no 
such'  consequence  could  be  inferred  from  it,  and  certainly  not 
from  the  elections  of  x88o.  It  stands,  however,  this  high  distinc* 
tion,  and  with  it  the  thought  that  it  would  have  been  denied  to 
him  altogether  had  the  "  adventurer  "  and  **  mystery  man  "  of 
the  'sixties  died  at  the  age  of  threescore  yean  and  ten.  We  have 
said  that'  never  till  187a  did  he  look  upon  the  fuH  cup  of  popu- 
larity. It  might  have  been  soid^hat  even  at  that  time  mtrigue 
toget  rid  of  him  had  yet  to  cease  in  his  own  party;  and  but  a  few 
yeais  before,  a  man  growfaig  old,  he  was  still  in  the  lowest  deeps 
of  his  disappotntmcnts  and  humiliations.  How,  then,  could  it  be 
imagined  that  with  six  years  of  power  from  his  seventieth  year, 
the  Jew  ''  adventurer,"  myitenoos  and  theatrical  to  the  last, 
should  fiU  a  greater  space  in  the  mind  <rf  England  twenty  years 
after  death  than  Peel  or  Palmeiston  after  five?  Of  course  it  can 
be  expfaiinci;  and  whea  explained,  vfe  see  that  Disraeli's  good 
fortime  in  this  Kspect  is  not  due  entnrely  to  hlsown  merits.  His 
last  years  of  power  mi^t  have  been  followed  by  as-loog  a  period 
of  more  acceptable  government  than  his  own,  to  the  effacement 
oi  bis  own  from  memory;  but  that  did  not  Iu^>pen.  -^  What  did 
follow  was  a  time  of  univezsal  turbuknoe  and  suspicion,  in  which 
the  pride  of  the  natloa  was  wounded  again  and  again.  To  say 
**  Majuba ''  and  "  Gocdon  "  recalls  its  deepest  hurts,  but  not  all 
of  them;  and  it  may  be' that  a  pained  and  angry  people,  looking 
back,  saw  in  the  man  whom  th^  lately  (Ksplaced  more  than  they 
had  ever  seen,  before.  From  that  time,  at  any  rate,  Disraeli  Imui 
been  acknowledged  as  the  regenemtor  and  rq>resentative  of  the 
Imperial  idea,  in  EngUnd.  He  has  also  beoi  accused  on  the  same 
grounds ;  and  if  the  giver  of  good  wine  may  be  blamed  for  the 
guest  who  gets  drunk  on  it,  there  is  justice  in  the  accusation.  It 
is  but  a  statement  of  fact,  however,  that  Disraeli  retains  his  hold 
upon  the  popular  ndnd  on  this  acooiMit  mainly.  The  rekindling 
of  the  Imperial  idea  is  understood  as  a  timely  act  of  revQh  and 
redemption:  of  revoU  against  continuous  humiliations  dtepty 
felt,  redemption  from  the  fate  of  nations  obviously  weak  add 
8Uipect<id  of  timidity*  It  has  been  called  rescue^wtnrk — deHver- 
tace  "Mok  the  dangers  of  invited  aggression  and  a  philosophical 
neglect  of  the  means  of  defeiKe.  And  its  first  aduevemcnt  Ua 
the  country  (this  is  again  a  mere  statement  of  fa6t)  was  the 
restoration  of  a  muchcdiunaged  self -aspect  and  the  creation  of  a 
great  defieosive  fleet  not  a  day  too  sooa  for  safety;  So  much  for 
"  the  great  heart  of  th6  people."  Meanwhile  political  students 
find  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  never  co«rted  popularity,  and 
never  practised  the  art  of  woridng  for  "  quick  returns  "  of 
sympathy  or  applause.  As  **  adventurer,"  he  should  have  done 
so;  yet  he  negiwited  the  estivation  of  that  paying  art  for  the 
wisdom  that  looks  to  the  Icmg  future,  and  bears  its  fruit,  per- 
diance,  when  no  one  cares  to  remember  who  sowed  the  seed.  So 
it » that  to  read  some  of  his  books  and  many  of  his  speeches  is  to 
draw  more  respect  and  admiration  from  their  pages  than  could 
have  been  found  there  originally.  The  student  of  his  life  under- 
stands that  Disraeh's  claim  to  remembrance  rests  not  only  on  the 
iHtadth  of  hif  views,  his  deep  insight,  his  long  foresight^  but  even 
more  on  the  courage  which  allowed  him  to  declare  opinions 
supplied  tmn  those  qualities  when  there  was  no  visible  likelihood 
of  their  jnstificatiDtt  by  experience,  and  therefore  when  their 
natural  fate  was  to  be  slighted.  His  Judgments  had  to  ivait  (he 
event  before  they  were  absolved  from  ridicule  or  deUvered  from 
neglect  The  event  anives;  he  is  in  his  grave;  but  his  reputa- 
tion loses  nothing  by  that.  It  gains  by  regret-  that  death- was 
bcforthuid  with  Um. 

'^  Adventurer,"  as  applied  to  Dbiaeli,  was  a  mere  term  of 
abuse.  "fHystery-man  "  had  much  of  the  same  intention,  but 
In  a  bhuneleas  though  not  in  a  h^>py  sense  it  was  true  of  hhn  to 
the  endofhfe  days.  Even  to  his  frfends»  and  to  many  near  him, 
he  remained  aLystvious  to  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  some  two  or  three,  four  or  five  perchance,  were  at  home  in 
his  mind,  being  freely  admitted  there:  but  of  partial  admissiooi 


to  its  inner  places  thttc  seem  to  have  been  few  or  ndne.    Men 
who  were  long  associated  with  him  in  affairs,  and  had  much  of 
his  stinted  companionship,  have  confessed  that  with  every  wish 
to  understand  his  character  they  never  succeeded.    Sometimes 
they  fancied  they  had  got  within  the  topping  walls  of  the  maze, 
and  might  hope  to  gain  the  point  whence  survey  could  be  made 
of  the  whole;  but  as  often  they  found  themselves,  in  a  moment, 
where  they  stood  at  last  and  at  first — outside.    His  speeches 
carry  us  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  mental  range;  his  novels 
rather  baffle  than  Instruct.     It    is   commonly  believed  that 
Disraeli  looked  in  the  glass  while  describing  Sidonia  in  Conmgsby. 
We  group  the  following  sentences  from  this  description  for  a 
purpose  that  will  be  presently  seen: — (i)  *'  He  was  admired  by 
women,  idolixed  by  artists,  received  in  all  circles  with  ^^^^^g^^ 
great  distinction,  and  appreciated  for  his  intellect  by 
the  vciy  few  to  whom  he  at  all  opened  himself."  (tf)  **  For, 
thou^  affable  and  generous,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
him:  though  unreserved  in  his  numners  Ms  frankness  was 
limited  to  the  surface.    He  observed  everything,  thought  ever, 
but  avoided  serious  dlscusdon.    If  you  pressed  him  for  an  opinion 
he  took  refuge  in  raWery,  and  threw  out  some  paradox  with 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  cope.    The  secret  history  of  the  world 
was  Sidonia's  pastime.    His  great  pleasure  was  to  contrast  the 
hidden  motive  with  the  puUic  pretext  of  transactions."  (3) 
"  H6  might  have  discovered  a  spring  of  happiness  in  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  heart;  but  this  was  a  sealed  fountain  for  Sidonia. 
In  his  organlzati(Mi  there  was  a  peculiar,  perhaps  a  great  defici- 
en<y;  be  was  a  man  without  alfection.    It  would  be  hard  to  say 
that  he  had  no  heart,  for  he  was  susceptible  of  deep  emotions; 
but  not  for  individuals.    Woman  was  to  him  a  toy,  man  a 
madiine."    These  sentences  are  separately  grouped  hen  for  the 
sake  of  suggesting  that  they  will  more  truly  ilhntrate  Disraeli% 
character  if  taken  as  foUews:-^The  first  as  representing  his  most 
cherished  social  amotions — in  whatever  degree  adiieved.    Tha 
second  group  as  faithfully  and  dosety  descriptive  of  hfmsetf; 
descriptive  too  of  a  character  purposely  cloaked.    The  third  as 
much  less  simple;  in  part  a  mixture  of  truth  with  Byronic 
affectation,  and  for  the  rest  (and  more  significantly),  as  intimat- 
ing the  resolute  exercise  of  extraordinary  powers  of  control  over 
the  promptings  and  passions  by  which  so  many  capable  ambitiona 
have  come  to  grief.    So  read,  Sidonia  and  Benjamin  Dferaeli  are 
brought  into  dose  resemblance  by  Disraeli  himself;  for  what  in 
thh  description  is  nnttue  to  the  suspected  fundamentals  of  his 
diameter  is  true  to  his  known  foiblw.    But  for  a  general  inter- 
pretation of  Lord  Beacensfield  and  ins  career  none  serves  so  well 
as  that  wUdi  Fioude  insbts  on  most.    He  was  thoroii^y  and 
unchangoibiy  a  Jew.    At   but  ootCf  vusove   by  fair^  fronr 
southern  Europe  and  the  Eaat,  he  was  an  EagUshman  in  nothing 
but  hk  devotion  to  England  and  his  solidtude  for  her  hoaoui! 
and  pMMperfity.    It  was  not  wholly  by  volition  and  design  that 
his  inind  wils  stxange  to  others  and  worked  in  absohite  detadi^ 
ment.    He  had  '*  none  of  the  hereditary  prepossessions  of  th* 
native  Englishman."    No  such  prepossessions  disturbed  his 
vision  when  it  was  bent  upon  the  rising  problems  of  the  time,  or 
rested  on  the  onachinery  of  govermnent  and  the  kind  of  men  wh» 
werUed  it  aikd  their  ways  of  working;    The  advantages  of 
Sidonia^  intellect  and  temperament  were  largdy  ius,  in  affairs^ 
but  not  without  their  drawbacks.    His  pride  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  character  was  the  pride  of  a  student;  and  we  magr 
doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  there  wojuld  have  been  ton 
pride  but  more  knowledge  had  he  been  aa  EoglisbmaiL    It  is 
certain  that  In  riirouding  his  own  diameter  he  ehedftd  the 
communication  of  others  to  himself,  and  bo  coukl  continue  to 
the  end  of  his  career  the  costly  mist^e  of  betng  theatrical  in 
Enghmd.    There  was  a  great  deal  too  <chough  little  to  his  blame) 
in  Lord  Malasesbury's  observation  that  he  was  not  only  disKked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  mysterious  manner,  but 
prejudiced  by  a  pronounced  foreign  air  aad  aspect.    Lord 
Malmc^ury  does  not  put  it  quite  as  strongly  as  that,  bat  ha 
mi|^  have  done  so  with  truth.    No  EngUAman  could  approach 
Disraeli  without  some  immediate  oMisdottsntas  that  he  was  itf 
the  presence  of  a  foreigner. 
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toid  BcuoDsfMd  h*i  been  pniwd  ba  his  uiu^ly  b  i 
nAlUn;  the  pnisc  coiJd  hive  btca  apmnd—it  doa  dc 
U^  CDMgh.    It  ia  il>o  Slid  Uj  hu  honour  tlst  be  " 
Mntck  at  k  little  mon."  and  tlul  wu  veil;  but  it  is  oplilned 
u  mdily  by  pride  lad  dlculitioB  u  b 
ol  dtnordiniry  coolDcat  lod  tdi-coi 
kind  were  (lulu  of  exctst:  it  ii  Iha 
wh»t«»er  oT  ' "    "■""    -.... 


tuned  witk  Georgetowti  ud 

the  mat  iiD[»rtanl  fold-fidd  in  the  iibid. 

BUCOnnBU.  a  town  of  South  Africa  in  Gtiquilind  Wot, 
ibout  3  n.  S.W.  of  Kimbcri^,  of  whicb  iLii  poctiolty  ■  nibuib, 
tbongii  pOMtMJng  a  Kfiante  miuiidpalitv.  Fop.  (i«ii4]  gjjS,  of 
*bon  1760  Kcre  whitei.  BcacomBckl  vai  founded  in  1S70 
pear  tbe  laoout  Duloiupan  dbuoood  nine-  The  land  od  wbiuli 
ii  built  belong  to  tbe  De  Been  Cotnpuiy.    (See 
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s  the  Wycombe  paiUaineiitaty 
diTii^o(BiKkia|^anHhire,EnKlind,  ijm.W.byN.ofLondoa, 
OB  tlK  main  nad  Is  Cbfotd,  and  on  tin  Cnat  Cential  &  Great 
Wdlem  i^nt  nUny.  Pop.  ol  uiban  diitiict  (1901)  1570.  It 
lia  In  a  hOly  -wdl-WDodsri  diitiict  above  tbe  villi^  ol  Ibe  imall 
rivQ  Wy^  a  tlibutaiy  of  Ibe  Tluinca.  The  broad  Oxford  raid 
fonDi  ill  pictiuuque  main  itreet.  It  wai  toroKrly  a  pmtins 
■tation  ol  inpertaoce,  and  had  a  comidenUe  manufactuK  of 
ribboaa.  The  Peipeiulinllai  church  ol  St  Uuy  and  All  Sainti  ii 
the  burial  place  of  Edmund  Bucke  (d.  i?97)i  who  lived  it 
GnfDiie^  or  H  he  named  U  Butler^  Court,  Mar  tbe  town.  He 
«iHld  have  taken  fcii  title  Irom  BeifoaaMil  had  he  luivived  to 

igfg.  EdmnndWaller  the  poet  owned  tbe  profHrty  of  HiU  Barn, 
and  diad  hen  in  11)87.  Hie  tomb  I9  ia  the  chutchyanL  Beniuoia 
DiuMii  choM  the  title  ol  eari<rf  Beacoiufidd  in  1B76,  bit  wife 
haTiof  in  186B  itcdved  the  tlUa  ct  Vacounua  BeicoulieJd. 
The  openlni  of  lailny  conummisition  with  londou  in  1906 

BBAO,  a  isall  gMniie  or  ball  used  in  aockkoca,  aod  nuule  of 
diSereat  mitoial^  U  metal,  coral,  diamnnd,  ambei,  ivory,  ilone, 
poUciy,  Blau,  iKlt-ctyltal  andieedi.  The  word  iaderived  Ima 
tbe  Uiddle  Eng.  ialt,  from  tbe  commoB  Teutonic-word  [01 "  (0 
imy,"  cl.  Gtiman  Wen  and  Eogliili  Muiuiti  the  mraning  bdng 
innsfciTed  from  "  pnyet  "  to  the  ipberical  bodiea  lUuiif  oo  a 
raaiy  wd  uitd  io  counting  pnjnn.  Boult  have  been  nude 
from  tenww  anliqiilly,  and  aie  found  in  early  Efyptbui  (omba; 
varieiated  ^nm  beaib,  fonnd  in  tbe  pound  b  oettain  paitt  of 
Africa,  iw  Aihaat land,  and  hifhly  pilied  by  the  nathiM  a*  ajfry 
beidi,  aic  ipliQiiil  (o  be.  ol  Eoptian  or  Phoanidaa  ocifiii. 
Beatb  of  the  msci  sxpraiive  natetiilt  are  wnuig  in  neddacei 
and  von  ai  articlea  of  Dcnonil  adonnuDt.  uhile  Ihe  cheaper 
CD'edreu.     Gku 


coloared  eaatnel  {tmaUi),  ot  having  comitln  t*tlenit  product 
by  the  twitting  of  threadi  of  coloured  gliu  through  1  tnniparent 
body,  ii  drawn  out  iota  long  lubei,  Iiodi  which  tbe  beads  ire 
pinched  oH,  and  finiihed  by  being  rotated  wiib  und  ind  tihes  in 
healed  cylinden. 

InaTchitectuie,tbe[eni*'  oead'liigivenloaunaU  cyliDdrital 
DHvldieg,  In  cluijE  wnk  ollen  cut  into  bead  and  reel. 

BElDUk  abo  Bsotl.  oc  Bedul  (Innn  A^.  tyM,  f  torn  hinlan, 
to  ti[d),aiigiaa]|y  a  subordinate  oficerol  a  court  or  delibentive 
BHembly,  who  lummoned  penou  to  appear  and  aoiwcr  cbirgei 
Bgaioal  them  (ice  l>u  Cange.  ffra  lii.  BtdttHl.  A*  (ueh,  the 
bcidle  goei  back  to  early  Teutooic  lines;  he  wis  probably 

the  direction  of  ^  reeve  or  constable  of  tbe  leet.  After  tbe 
Nonnin  Conquest,  the  l>cadle  seeios  to  hive  dimmislKd  JA 
impoiuince,  beconung  merely  the  crier  in  the  nuDoi  and  forat 
courts,  and  lonetiBics  executing  pioceasei.  Me  wu  ilio  em- 
ployed is  the  Di«cngcr  of  the  paiibb,  and  thus  became,  to  ■  cer- 
tain utent,  an  eccleslistica)  officer,  but  iumlity  icled  mbreu 
acoostablebykeepingorder  in  the  church  udcblrcbyitd  during 
■ervicc  lie  also  attended  npoo  the  clcigy,  the  duucbwardent 
and  Iho  veMiy.  He  wu  appoialed  by  the  parishJaoen  in  uestiy, 
and  bis  wigei  were  payable  out  ol  the  chuich  (ate.  From  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1601  till  the  act  of  1854  by  which  poor-law 
admiuistiBtion  wu  tianilerred  lo  guardian*,  tbe  badte  in 
England  wu  an  oBker  of  much  imporunre  in  hit  Ofiadty  of 
agent  lor  the  overseers.  In  all  medieval  imivertiliet  tbe  bedd 
wu  an  o£ccr  who  exercised  variout  euoitlvc  ind  spectaAdai 
functions  (H.  Rashdill,  HiO.  tj  Unmrnlia  i»  Ua  UUdli  Attt, 

tinent  of  Europe  aud  in  thoee  of  Qiford  and  Cambridge,  but 
beisDowskKDof  niuchof  hisimtfoitince.  At  Oxford  there  ire 
foil  bedek,  lepresentiog  (be  ficulllei  of  law,  medidfle,  irti  and 
divinity.  Their  duties  are  dueiy  pnxxsskinal,  the  junior  ot 
lub-tiedel  being  the  oScUl  alteotlanl  «i  the  vice-cbancellat, 
before  whom  he  besn  a  silvei  mace.  At  Cambridge  there  are 
two,  leimed  csquice-beddt,  who  both  walk  before  the  vice- 
cbaiKclloi,  beating  ntaco. 

BEAK  (early  fonis  tcilc  and  iwb.fiom  Fr.  lie,  lite  Lat.  ksai, 
Buppcaed  to  be  a  Gaulish  word;  the  Celtic  iec  and  beq,  tuwever, 
ale  taken  f  torn  the  Eogliah) ,  the  bony  bill  of  1  bird,  and  to  used 
of  the  hetny  sub  of  the  mandiblei  ol  the  octopus,  tbe  duck-billed 
platypus  and  other  animals;  hence  the  msaum  (j*J  or  oma- 
BHUedpittwofancieBtWBrvaiels.  Thetecmisa]saaK>'ied.in 
cluiicarchitoctuie,  to  the  peodeal  Ijllci  on  tbe  edge  of  the  corona 
ol  a  cornice,  which  larvBs  u  a  drip,  and  pnrvenU  tbe  rain  from 
flowing  inwards. 

The  slang  use  of  "beak  "  for  a  migiitjate  or  justice  of  tbe  peace 
has  Dot  been  satisfsctorily  explained.  The  earlier  meaning 
which  Isslod  down  lo  the  beginning  of  the  jgth  century,  wu 
"  waUhmia  "  01  "coastaUe."  According  10  Slam  amd  ill 
Amhpiii  (J.  S.  Fumet  and  W.  E.  Henley,  ia«o),  the  first 
eiunpfe  of  its  later  ute  it  in  tbe  nipie  of  "  the  Blind  Beak," 
which  was  given  to  Heniy  Fielding's  hiU-btolhcT,  Sir  John 
Fielding  (ibout  1750).  TbomisHinnin,  in  bit  book  on  vagrants, 
CdHsf  Br  Waraaitjcr  Catam  atrsiltri,  Vidfardy  tailed  Vafa- 
tonu,  1S73,  cxpliini  tannoaiAiek  as  "  counstable."  ionuH  behig 
the  vecdfor  UMModci.  AtlenpU  bnvc  been  nude  to  connect 
"  b«ak  "  In  Ihia  ccoMiion  idih  the  Old  Engli^  Mat,  a  gold 
toiqiw  M  soOar,  wom  ai  a  qmibol  of  aaUwilLy,  but  Ihia  could 

earlier  ^gnificance  of  the  woid. 
BMKBR    (Scotdib  Ktko.  Lit.  bkatwm,  Cei.  Snbr,  a 

driaUng-bowl).  a  laitv  wide-mouthed  dtibkiac^upailahoiatoty 
wmel.    See  Duhiino- Vessels.    . 

BBALB,  MROTHBA  (iSji-iQoti),  Engltah  school nlitreu, 
nu  bom  on  the  iiit  of  March  iSji  in  London,  her  father  being 
a  physldon  of  good  family  and  cultiviied  Cattes-  She  had 
lliiady  shown  1  slieng-Intellectial  best  and  COBidenblc  force 
'     lin  1S4S  she.wasKieof  the  tet.fn  itlcnd 
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suppljfolllnicuibeliad.   Thegrlziif  bear,  however,  if  chiefly 
carniviHrous;  while  the  polar  bear  is  almost  wholly  so. 

Bears  are  fivt^toed,  and  provided  with  formidable  daws, 
which  are  not  retractile,  and  thus  better  fitted  for  digging  and 
dimbing  than  for  tearing.  Most  dimb  trees  in  a  slow,  lumbering 
fashion,  and,  in  descending,  always  come  hind^^uarters  first. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  said  to  lose  this  power  of  dimbing  in  the 
adult  stage.  In  northern  countries  bears  retire  during  the 
winter  into  caves  and  the  hollows  of  trees,  or  allow  the  falling 
snow  to  cover  them,  and  there  remain  dormant  till  the  advent 
of  spring,  about  which  time  the  female  usually  produces  her 
young.  These  are  bora  naked  and  blind,  and  it  is  commonly 
five  weeks  before  they  see,  or  become  covered  with  hair.  Before 
hibernating  the  adults  grow  very  fat,  and  it  is  by  the  gradual 
consumption  of  this  fat— known  in  commerce  as  bear's  grease — 
that  such  vital  action  as  is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life 
is  sustained. 

The  bear  family  is  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  ^be  excq>t  Australia,  and  in  all  climates,  from 
the  highest  northern  latitudes  yet  reached  by  man  to  the  warm 
regions  of  India  and  Malaya.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  Africa 
the  single  representative  of  the  ^nily  found  on  that  continent 
occurs. 

The  polar  or  white  bear  {Ursus  mariUmiis),  common  to  the 
Arctic  r^ons  <A  both  hemispheres,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  4>edes  by  having  the  soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  dose-set 
hairs,-Hn  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  creature,  the  bear 
being  thereby  enabled  to  walk  securely  on  slippery  ice.  In  the 
whiteness  of  its  fur  also,  it  shows  such  an  assimilation  in  colour 
to  that  of  surroun^ng  nature  as  must  be  of  considerable  service 
in  concealing  it  from  its  prey.  The  food  of  the  white  bear 
omsists  diiely  of  seals  and  fish,  in  pursuit  of  which  It  shows 
great  power  of  swimming  and  diving,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  sagadty;  but  its  food  also  indudcs  the  carcases  of  whides, 
birds  and  Uidr  mg%  and  grass  and  berries  when  these  can  be 
had.  That  it  can  sustain  life  on  a  purely  vegetaMe  diet  is  proved 
by  instances  on  record  of  its  being  fed  for  years  on  bread  only,  in 
confinement.  These  bears  are  strong  swimmers,  Sir  Edward 
Sabine  having  found  one  **  swimming  powerfully  40  m.^from 
the  nearest  shore,  and  with  no  ice  in  nght  to  afford  it  rest." 
They  are  often  carried  on  floating  ice  to  great  distances,  and  to 
m<Mre  southern  latitudes  than  tbdr  own,  no  fewer  than  twelve 
Polar  bears  having  been  known  to  teach  Iceland  in  this  way 
during  one  winter.  The  female  always  hibeniates,  but  the  male 
may  be  seen  abroad  M  all  seasons.  In  bulk  the  white  bear 
exceeds  most  other  members  of  the  family,  measuring  nearly 
9  ft  hi  length,  and  often  weighing  1600  lb. 

Land  bears  have  the  soles  oi  the  feet  destitute  of  hair,  and 
their  fur  more  or  less  shaggy.  On  these  the  brown  bear  ( l/rstu 
mtttUt — X/Mcrot  of  Aristotle)  is  found  In  one  or  other  of  its 
varieties  all  over  the  tempemte  and  north  temperat<^r^ons  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  Spain  to  Japan.  The  fur  is  usually 
brownish,  but  there  are  Mack,  bladdsh-grey  and  yellowish 
varieties.  It  is  a  solitary  animal,  frequenting  the  wooded  parts 
of  the  regions  it  inhabits,  and  living  on  a  mixed  dfot  of  frtiits, 
vegetable,  honey,  fish  and  the  smaller  animals.  In  winter  it 
hibernates,  conc^Iing  itself  in  some  hollow  or  cavern.  It  does 
not  seek  to  attach  man;  but  when  baited,  or  in  defence  of  its 
young,  shows  great  courage  and  strength,  rbing  on  its  hind  legs 
and  endeavouring  to  gra^  its  antagonist  in  an  embrace.  Bear- 
baiting,  till  withfa  oompaiativdy  recent  thnes,  was  a  favourite 
sport  throughout  Eurt^,  but,  along  with  cock-fighting  and 
badger-baiting,  has  gradually  disai^)emd  before  a  more  humane 
civilization^  It  was  a  favourite  pastime  among  the  Romans, 
who  fanported  their  bears  from  Bfitain,  a  proof  that  the  animal 
was  then  comparativdy  abondant  in  that  country;  indeed, 
from  reference  made  to  it  in  early  Scottish  history,  the  bear  does 
■ot  appear  to  have  been  extirpated  in  Britain  before  the  end  of 
die  nth  centnry.  It  b  now  found  in  greatest  abuadance  in 
iiorway,  Rusda  and  Sibetia,  where  hunting  the  bear  is  a  favowite 
tport,  and  whcic,  whoi  dead,  its  remains  are  highly  valued. 
AoMitg  the  Kawchadales  **  the  skin  of  the  bear,"  sayi  a  traveller, 
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forms  their  beds  and*  their  covetlets,  bonnets  lor  Aeir  headk^ 
gloves  for  their  hands  and  collars  for  their  dogs.  The  flesh  and 
fat  are  thdr  dainties.  Of  the  intestines  Uicy  make  masks  or 
covers  for  thdr  faces,  to  protect  them  from  the  ^re  of  the  sun 
in  the  ^>ring,  and  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  by  extending 
them  over  thdr  windows.  Even  the  shoulder-blades  are  said 
to  be  put  in  requisition  for  cutting  grass."  In  confinement  the 
brown  bear  is  readily  tamed;  and  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  sustain  itself  on  the  hind  feet 
to  teach  it  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  music.  It  measures  4  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  about  2\  ft.  high.  Of  this  spedes  Crowther's 
bear  from  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  Syrian  bear  {Ursus  dtctmt 
pyriacms)  and  the  snow  or  isabdline  bear  ( Ursus  arclus  isabcUinus) 
of  the  Himalaya  are  local  races,  or  at  most  subspedes.*  American 
naturalists  regard  the  big  brown  bears  of  Alaska  as  a  distinct 
group.  They  range  from  "Sitka  to  the  extremity  of  the  Alaskan 
Peninsula,  over  Kodlak  Island,  and  inland.  Thdr  distinctive 
external  features  are  their  large  size,  light-brown  colour,  high 
shoulders,  massive  heads  of  great  breadth  and  shaggy  coat. 

The  grizdy  bear  {Ursus  arcius  horrtbUis,  formerly  known  as  U. 
ferox)  is  regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  a  distinct  q;>edesand  by 
others  as  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear,  to  which  it  is  dosely  alHed. 
It  was  said  to  exceed  all  other  American  mammals  in  ferodty  of 
dispositi<m  and  muscular  strength.  Stories  were  told  of  its 
attacking  the  bison,  and  it  has  be«i  reported  to  carry  off  the 
carcase  of  a  wapiti,  weighing  nearly  1000  lb,  for  a  con^derable 
distance  to  its  den,  there  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  It  also  eats  f  rtiit 
and  vegetables.  Its  fur  is  usually  of  a  ydlowish-brown  colour, 
coarse  and  grizzled,  and  of  little  value  commerciaOy,  while  its 
flesh,  unlike  that  of  other  bears,  is  uneatable  even  by  the  Indians. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  now  rare  in  the  United  States,  save  in  the 
Ydlowstone  Park  and  the  Clearwater  Mountains  of  Idaho, 
though  more  common  in  British  Cohimbia.  Several  geographical 
races  are  recognized.  The  Tibet  bear  {U.  pruinosus) b  a  light- 
coloured  small  species. 

The  American  black  bear  (  Ursus  emerkanUs)  occurs  throughout 
the  wooded  parts  of  the  North  American  continent,  whence  it  is 
being  gradually  driven  to  make  room  for  man.  It  is  similar  in 
size  to  the  brown  bear,  but  its  fur  Is  of  a  soft  even  texture,  and  of 
a  shining  black  o^ur,  to  which  it  owes  its  commerdal  value.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  black  bears  were  killed  in 
enormous  numbers  for  their  furs,  which  at  that  time  were  highly 
valued.  In  1803  the  skins  imported  Into  England  numbered 
35,000,  but  the  imports  have  since  decreased  to  one-half  of  that 
number.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  military  accoutrements.  This 
is  a  timid  animal,  feeding  almost  solely  on  fruits,  and  lying 
dormant  during  winter,  at  which  period  it  is  most  frequently 
killed.  It  is  an  object^  superstitious  reverence  to  the  Indians, 
who  never  kill  it  without  apologizing  and  deploring  the  necessity 
iriiich  impds  them  to  do  so. 

The  Himalayan  Mack  bear  {U.  (orquafus)  is  found  in  the  forest 
regions  ran^ng  from  the  Persian  frontier  eastward  to  Assam. 
The  average  length  is  about  5  ft. ;  there  is  no  under-fur,  and  the 
eoat  is  smooth,  Mack  in  colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
horaeshoe-maric  on  the  chest.  It  feeds  dilefly  on  fruit  and  roots, 
but  kOls  ^leep,  goats,  deer,  ponies  and  cattle,  and  sometimes 
devours  carrion. 

ThesmaO  bruangor  Malayan  bear  (CT^mfrmofffyantt;)  !sof  a  jet* 
bbick  colour,  with  a  white  semilunar  mark  on  the  chest,  and 
attains  a  length  of  4I  ft.  Its  -food  consists  almost  solely  of 
vegetables  and  honey,  but  the  latter  is  its  favourite  food, — tho 
extreme  length  and  pUability  of  the  tongue  enabVng  it  to  scoop 
out  the  honeycombs  from  the  hollows  of  trees.  It  is  found  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Islands,  and  is  readfly  tamed. 

Not  much  larger  than  the  Malay  bear  is  the  South  American 
spectacled  bear  of  the  Andes  {U.  orruUus),  distinguished  from  att 
the  rest  by  the  presence  of  a  perforation  in  the  bwer  end  of  the 
humerus,  and  hence  sometimes  separated  as  Tremarelus.  It  li 
black,  with  tawny  rings  round  the  eyes,  and  white  cheeks,  throat 
and  chest.    A  second  race  or  spedes  exists. 

The  sloth-bear  {Mdursus  labiatus  or  urshius)  is  distingilidiefl 
I  Lydckker.  in  Proc.  Zod.  Soc..  1897,  P*  4l'* 
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by  the  absence  of  one  pair  of  upper  Ihcisors,  the  small  sfzc  of  the 
cheek-teeth  and  the  very  extensile  character  of  the  Iqm.  It  Is 
also  known  as  the  aswail  and  the  honey-bear,  the  last  name  being 
abo  given  to  the  Malay  bear  and  the  kinkajou.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  brown  bear,  is  covered  with  long,  black  hair,  and  of 
extremely  uncouth  aspect.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions 
of  India,  is  readily  tamed  and  is  the  bear  usually  exhibited  by 
the  Hindu  jugglers.  The  food  consists  of  fruits,  honey  and 
white  ants. 

Fossil  remains  of  extinct  bears  first  occur  hi  strata  of  the 
FBocene  age.  Those  of  the  great  cave  bear  {Utsns  speheus), 
found  abundantly  in  certain  caverx\s  of  centra]  Europe  and  Asia, 
show  that  it  must  have  exceeded  in  size  the  polar  bear  of  the 
present  day.  Its  remains  in  also  found  in  simihr  situations  in 
Britain  associated  with  those  of  an  alKed  species  (ITriuf  friseus). 

BEAR-BAITINO  and  BULL-BAltlllO*  sports  formerly  very 
popular  in  England  but  now  suppressed  on  account  <^  their 
cruelty.  They  took  place  in  arenas  built  in  the  form  of  theatres 
which  were  the  common  resort  ev^n  of  cultivated  people.  In  the 
bear-gardens,  which  are  known  to  have  existed  since  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  the  bear  was  chained  to  a  stake  by  one  hind  leg  or  by 
the  neck  and  worried  by  dogs.  Erasmus,  writing  (about  1500) 
from  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  spoke  of  '*  many  herc^  of 
bears  maintained  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  baiting." 
Sunday  was  the  favourite  day  for  these  sports.  Hentzner, 
writing  in  1598,  describes  the  bear-garden  at  Bankside  as 
"  ano^er  place,  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves  for 
the  baiting  of  Bulls  and  Bears.  They  are  fastened  behind,  and 
then  worried  by  great  English  bull^dogs,  but  not  without  great 
risk  to  the  dogs  from  the  horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the 
other,  and  it  sometimes  happens  they  are  killed  upon  the  spot; 
fresh  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  the  places  of  those  that 
are  wounded  or  tired.''  He  also  describes  the  whipping  of  a 
blinded  bear,  a  favourite  variation  of  bear-baiting.  For  a  famous 
baiting  which  took  place  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1575  thirteen 
bears  were  provided.  Of  it  Robert  Laneham  (fl. 1 575)  wrote, "  it 
was  a  sport  very  pleasant  to  see,  to  see  the  bear,  with  his  pink 
eyes,  tnring  after  Ms  enemies'  approach;  the  nimbleness  and 
wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage  and  the  force  and  experience 
of  the  bear  agaita  to  avoid  his  assaults:  if  he  were  bitten  in  one 
place  Ik>w  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  free;  that  if  he  were 
taken  once,  then  by  what  shift  with  Inting,  widi  clawing,  with 
roaring,  with  tossing  and  tumbling  he  would  work  and  wind 
himself  from  them;  and  when  he  was  loose  to  shake  his  ears 
twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood  and  the  shiver  hanging  about  his 
physiognomy."  The  famous  "  Paris  Garden  "  in  Southwark  was 
the  chief  bear-garden  in  London.  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
time,  who  was  taken  to  see  a  pony  baited  that  had  an  ape  tied  to 
fts  back,  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  "  to  see  the  animal 
kicking  amongst  the  dogs,  with  the  screaming  of  the  ape,  behold- 
ing the  curs  hanging  from  the  ears  and  neck  of  the  pony,  is  very 
laughable."  Butler  describes  a  bear-baiting  at  length  in  the  first 
canto  of  bis  Hudihras. 

The  Puritans  endeavoured  to  pyt  an  end  to  animal-baiting, 
although  Macauhiy  sarcastically  suggested  that  this  was  "  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators."  The  efforts  of  the  Puritans  seem,  however, 
to  have  had  little  effect,  for  we  find  the  sport  flourishing  at  the 
Restoration;  but  the  conscience  of  cultivated  people  seems  to 
have  been  touched,  for  Evelyn  wrote  In  Ms  Diary,  under  the  date 
of  June  x6th,  1670: "  I  went  with  some  friends  to  the  bear-garden, 
where  was  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  bear  and  bull  baiting,  it 
being  a  famous  day  for  all  these  butcherly  sports,  or  rather 
barbarous  cruelties.  The  buHs  did  exceedingly  well,  but  the 
Irish  wolf-dog  exceeded,  which  was  a  tall  greyhound,  a  stately 
creattire  indeed,  who  beat  a  cruel  mastiff.  One  of  the  bulls 
tossed  a  dog  fuU  into  a  lady's  lap,  as  she  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes 
at  a  considerable  height  ftrnn  the  arena.  Two  poor  dogs  were 
killed,  and  so  all  ended  with  the  ape  on  horseback,  and  I  most 
heartily  weary  of  the  rude  and  dirty  pastime,  which  I  had  not 
seen,  I  think,  in  twenty  years  before."  Steele  also  atucked 
tiiese  cruel  sports  te  the  Taikr.    Nevertheless,  when-  the  tsar 


Nicholas  I.  visited  finglaiid  as  cesaievich,  flkt  waa  taken  tn  see  a 
prize-fight  and  a  bull^Miting.  In  this  latter  foan  of  the  sport 
the  bull's  nose  was  usually  blown  fall  of  pepper  to  render  him 
the  more  furious.  The  bull  was  often  aUowed  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  into  which  to  thrust  his  ooae  and  Kpt,  his  Boet  vulner> 
able  parts.  Sometimes  the  bull  was  tethered,  and  dogs,  trained 
for  the  purpose,  s^  upon  him  one  by  one,  a  successful  attadi 
resultfog  in  the  dog  fastening  his  teeth  firmly  in  the  buills  snout 
This  was  called  ^'ptening  the  bull."  A  sport  called  buU-Tunnnic 
was  popuUr  in  several  towns  of  England,  particularly  at  T^^iy 
and  Stattlbrd.  Its  esCablishmeat  at  Tutbiny  was  due  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  to  whose  minstrels^  on.  the  occasion  M  their  annual 
festival  on  August  16th  the  prior  of  Ttatbary,  for  h&  tenure, 
delivered  a  bull,  ^hlcb  had.hls  horns  sawn  off,  hk  ears  and  tail 
cut  off,  his  nostiib  fiAed^th  pepper  andlus  whole  bocfy* smeared 
with  soapi.  The  minstrels  gave  chase  to  tha  bull,  wUdk  became 
the  property  of  any  miattrel  of  the  ooaaty  of  Staffocd  who 
succeeded  in  holding  him  kmg  enouc^h  to  cut  off  a  k)ck  of  his  hair* 
Otherwise  he  was  returned  to  the  prior.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  this  tenure  devolved  upon  the  dukes  of  Devon* 
shire,  who  suppressed  It  in  1788.  At  Stamford  the  running  took 
place  annualfy  on  November  13th,  the  bull  being  provided  by 
the  butchers  of  the  town,  the  townspeople  taking  part  in  the 
chase,  which  was  carried  on  until  both  people  and  beast  were 
exhausted,  and  ended  In  the  kitUng  of  the  buU.  Certain  ndcs 
were  strictly  observed,  such  as  the  prohibition  ol  carrying 
sticks  or  staves  that  were  shod  with  faon.  .The  Stamford  bull«- 
running  survived  well  into  the  19th  century.  Bear4ntiting  and 
bull-bairing  were  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament  in  1855. 

BBARD,  WILUAM  BOLBROOK  (1625-1900),  American 
pahiter,  was  bom  on  the  latfa  of  April  1825  at  Paineiville,  Ohio. 
He  studied  abroad,  and  In  i86x  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  in  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  He  was  a  pi-oKfic  worker  and  a  man  of  mudi  inven* 
tiveness  and  originality,  though  of  modest  artistic  endowment. 
His  humorous  treatment  of  cats,  dogs,  horses  and  mcmkeys, 
generally  with  some  human  occupation  and  expressk>n,  usually 
satirical,  gave  him  a  great  vogue  at  one  time,  and  his  pictures 
were  largely  reproduced.  His  brother,  James  Henry  Beard 
(1814-^893),  was  also  a  painter. 

BEARD  (A.S.  beard,  O.  R  and  Mod.  Ger.  Bart,  Dan.  hoard, 
led.  bar,  rim,  edge,  beak  of  a  &hip,  &c,  O.  Shtv.  barda,  Rusa. 
harodd.  Cf.  Welsh  barf,  Lat.  barba,  though,  according  to  the 
New  English  Dkthnary,  the  connexion  is  for  phonetic  reasons 
doubtful).  Modem  usage  applies  this  word  to  the  hair  grown 
upon  a  man's  chin  and  cheek.  When  the  chin  is  riubven,  whsA 
remains  upon  the  cheeks  is  called  whiskers.  ^  Moustache  "  or 
"  moustaches  "  describes  the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip.  But  the 
words  have  in  the  past  had  less  exact  meaning.  Beard  has 
stood  akne  for  all  these  things,  and  wiiiskcr  has  in  its  time 
signified  what  we  now  call  moustache,  as  in  the  case  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  great  pair  of  "  Turkish  whiskers." 

The  boirded  races  of  mankind  have  ever  held  the  beard  in 
high  honour.  It  is  the  sign  of  full  manhood;  the  lad  or  the 
eunuch  is  beardless,  and  the  bearded  woman  is  reckoned  a  wiich, 
a  loathsome  thing  to  all  ages.  Also  the  beard  shrinks  from  the 
profane  hand;  a  tug  at  the  beard  is  sudden  pain  and  dishonour. 
The  Roman  senator  sat  like  a  carven  thing  until  the  wondering 
Goth  touched  his  long  beard;  but  then  he  stfUck,  although  he 
died  for  the  blow.  The  future  King  John  gave  deadly  offence 
to  the  native  chieftains,  when  visiting  Ireland  in  1185,  by  pluck' 
ing  at  their  flowing  beards. 

David's  ambassadors  had  their  beards  despitefully  shaven  by 
a  bold  heathen.  Their  own  king  mercifully  covered  their  shame 
— "  Tarry  ye  at  Jericho  until  your  beards  be  grown  "  *— but  war 
answeted  the  insirit.  The  oath  on  the  beard  Is  as  old  as  history, 
and  we  have  an  echo  of  it  in  the  first  EngH^  political  ballad 
when  Sir  SfanOn  de  Montfort  swean  '*  by  his  chin  "  revenge  on 
Wareime. 

Adam,  our  first  father,  was  by  tradition  created  with  a  beard; 
Zeus  Allfather  is  bearded,  and  the  old  paiaters  and  carvers  who 
hardily  pictured  the  first  penon  of  the  Trinity  gave  Hia  the 
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jbesid  In  order.  About  lliftitoe  the  ckigyUtgiii  to  bndi'villi 
this  loQg  tfadiilloii  of  smooth  laces.  A  priest  in  1531  is  oom- 
numd^  to  abstain  fsom  wearing  a  benhl,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
coming  (rqpi  the  court  of  a  bearded  p(^,  appears  bearded  like  a 
Greek  patriarch.  The  law  too,  the  church's  kinswoman,  begins 
to  forbid,  a  sign  of  the  change,  and  from  154a  the  aadety  of 
Lincojn's  Inn  makes  rules  for  fining  and  eacpellini  Ukmo  w]u> 
appear  bearded  at  their  mess,  rules  whidi  the  fTsmple  of  cialtfld 
lawyers  caused  to  be  withdrawn  in  X56a 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  saw  lawyers,  soldien,  courtiers  And 
merchants  all  bearded.  Her  Cedk,  Greshams,  Ralfighs,  Drakes, 
Dudleys  and  Walsinghams  have  the  beard.  A  shaven  chin  such 
as  that  seen  in  the  portrait  ol  Philip  Howard,  eari  of  Anmdel,  is 
rare,  but  the  beards  take  a  hundred  fashions,  and  satirists  and 
Puritan  pamphleteers  were  busy  with  them  and  with  the  men 
who  wasted  hours  in  perfuming  or  starching  them,  in  dusting 
them  with  orris  powder,  in  curling  them  with  irons  and  quills. 
Stubbs  gives  them  a  place  amongst  his  abuses.  "  It  is  a  wodd  to 
consider  how  their  mowchatowes  must  be  preserved  ot  laid  out 
from  one  check  to  another  and  turned  up  like  two  horns  towards 
the  forehead."  Of  the  English  variety  of  beards  Hakrison  has  a 
good  word:  "  beards  of  which  some  are  shavtn  from  the  chin 
like  those  of  Turks,  not  a  few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard  of 
Marquess  Otto,  some  made  roimd  like  a  rubbing  brush,  others 
with  a  pique  de  vani  (0!  fine  fashion)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to 
glow  long,  the  barbers  being  grown  to  be  so  cunning  in  this  behalf 
as  the  tailors.  And  therefore  if  a  man  have  a  lean  and  straight 
lace,  a  Marquess  Otto's  cut  will  make  it  broad  and  kige;  if  it 
be  platter-like,  a  long  slender  beard  will  make  it  seem -the 
narrower;  if  he  be  woasel-becked»  then  much  Wir  left  on  the 
cheeks  will  make  the  owner  look  big  like  a  bowdled  hen,  andas 
grima8agoose,ifComelisofChclmersfordsaytnie."  Neverthe- 
less he  adds  that  **  many  oki  men  do  wea^  no  beatdsat  all"  The 
EKsabethan  fashions  continued  under  King  James,  the  beard 
trimmed  to  a  peant  heimg  coounon  wear;  but  under  King 
Chailes  there  is  a  certain  reaction,  and  the  n^al  style  of  shaving 
the  cheeks  and  leaving  the  moustache  whose  points  sweep  upward 
and  the  chin  beard  like  a  downward  flame  it  followed  by  most 
of  the  gentry.  With  some  the  beard  disappears  altogether  or 
remains  a  moe  fleck  below  the  l4>.  Archbishop  Laud  has  a 
cavalier-like  ddn  tuft  and  upturned  moustache,  but  Abbot  his 
predecessor  wore  the  spade  beard,  ^e  "  catheifral  beard  "  of 
Randle  Holme,  seen  in  all  its  dignity  on  the  Chigwell  brass  of 
Samuel  Harsnett,  archbishop  of  York  (died  1651),  a  grim  figure 
with  his  angry  moustache  and  a  long  and  broad  beard,  cut  square 
at  the  bottom. 

From  the*  Restoration  year  the  razor  comes  nore  into  use.. 
Young  men  shave  clean.  The  restored  king  cwls  a  few  dark  hairs 
of  a  moustache  over  each  cheek,  but  his  brother  James  is  shaven. 
With  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  oountxy  eaters  the  beardless 
age,  and  beards,  moustaches  and  whiskerb  are  no  more  seen.  In 
the  z8th  century  the  moustache  indicated  a  soldier  from  beyond 
sea.  A  Jew  or  a  Turk  was  known  by  the  beard,  an  appendage 
loathsome  as  comic  Matthew  Robinson^  the  sectmd  Lord  Rokd>y , 
was  indeed  wearing  a  beard  in  1 798,  but  he  was  reckoned  a  mad- 
man therefor,  and  PhiUipe's  Public  CkaracUr  pictures  him  as 
"  the  only  peer  and  pcrhj^  the  only  gentleman  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  who  is  thus  distinguished."  That  George  IIL 
in  his  madness  should  have  been  left  unshaved  was  a  circumstance 
of  his  misery  that  wrung  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  folk.  But  in  the 
very  year  of  1798,  when  Lord  Rokeb/s  image  was  engraved  for 
the  curious,  the  Worcestershire  militia  officers  quartered  near 
Brighton  were  copying  the  Austrian  moustache  of  the  foreign 
troops,  and  we  may  note  that  the  hair  of  the  face,  which  dis- 
appeared when  wigs  came  in,  began  to  reappear  as  wigs  went  out. 
Early  in  the  Z9th  century  the  bucks  began  to  show  a  patch  of 
whisker  beside  the  ear,  and  the  soldier's  moustache  became  a 
common  sight.  Before  Waterloo,  guardsmen  were  complaining 
that  oncers  of  humbler  regiments  Muitated  their  fashion  of  the 
mdostache,  and  by  the  Waterloo  year  most  young  cavalry 
officers  were  moustached.  The  Horse  Artillery  were  the  next 
moustached  corps,  the  rest  of  the  army,  already  whiskered. 


loIlMVingtheirenmple  in  the  *£&!€•.  B«tfor4eWflianV>grofi 
a  moustache  was  long  reckoned  a  piece  of  unseemly  swagger, 
Clive  Newcome^  it  will  be  remembered,  wore  one  until  the 
taunting  qiMttion  whether  he  was"  going  in  the  Guards  "shamed 
him  into  shaving  clean.  When  in  1840  Mr  George  Frederick 
Munts  aM)eared  in  parliament  with  a  f  uU  beard  there  were  those 
who  felt  that  this  tall  Radical  had  taken  his  ownistrange  method 
of  insulting  En^^ish  parliamentary  institutions.  James  Ward, 
ILA.  (d.  1859),  painter  of  animals,  was  another  breaker  of  the 
unwritten  law,  defending  his  beard  in  a  pamphlet  of  ei^eea 
arguments  as  a  thing  ple<ising  at  once  to  the  artist  and  to  hs 
Creator.  Freedom  in  these  matteta  only  came  when  the  troope 
were  h^me  from  the  Crimea,  when  <^cers  who  had  grown  beards 
and  acquired  the  taste  for  tobacco  dnrkig  the  long  months  in  the 
trenches  dwwed  their  beards  and  their  dgaxs  in  Pkcadilly.  Then 
came  the  Volimteer  movement,  and  every  man  Was  a  soldier, 
taking  a  soldier's  licence.  The  dominant  fashion  was  the 
moustache,  worn  with  long  and  drooping  whiskers.  But  the 
"  Piccadilly  weepers  "  of  the  'sixties  were  out  of  the  mode  for 
the  younger  men  when  the  'eighties  began,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  whiskers  were  seen  in  the  army  only  upon  a  few  veterat 
officers.  The  fashion  of  clean  shaving  had  maide  some  way,  the 
popularity  of  the  shaven  actor  having  a  part  in  this.  In  1909  all 
modes  of  dealing  with  the  hair  of  the  face  might  be  recognized* 
but  the  full  beard  had  become  somewhat  rare  in  England  and  the 
full  whiskers  rarer  stilL  The  upper  class  showed  an  inclination 
to  shave  clean,  although  the  am^  grudgingly  recognized  a  rulr 
which  ordered  the  moustache  to  be  worn.  Naval  men,  by 
reguhirion,  shaved  or  wore  both  beard  and  moustache,  but  th<^r 
Ixttrds  were  always  trimmed.  Most  barristers  shaved  the  lipe> 
although  the  last  judge  unable  to  hear  an  advocate  whose  voice  a 
moustache  interrupted  had  left  the  bench.  Qeq^men  f oUowed 
the  lay  fashions  as  they  did  under  the  first  Stnart  kings,  although 
there  was  still  some  prejudice  a^^unst  the  moustache  as  an 
ornament  military  and  inappropriate.  A  newspaper  qf  1857, 
describing  the  appearance  of  Livingstone  the  missionary  at  a 
Mansion  House  meeting,  records  that  he  came  wearing  a 
moustache, "  braving  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  and  thus 
evincing  a  courage  only  inferior  to  that  exhibited  by  him  amongst 
the  savages  of  Central  Africa."  Even  as  late  as  1884  the  faU 
Mall  Gazette  has  some  surprised  comments  on  the  beard  of  Bishop 
Ryle,  newly  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Liverpool. 

The  footman,  whose  full-dress  hvery  is  the  court  dress  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  must  show  no  more  than  the  rudimentary 
whisker  of  the  early  eighteen-hundreds,  and  butler,  roafhman 
and  groom  come  under  the  same  rule.  The  jockey  and  the  hunt 
whip  are  shaven  likewise,  but  the  courier  has  the  whiskers  and 
moustache  that  once  marked  hiin  as  a  foreigner  in  the  EngUsh 
milor's  service,  and  the  chauffeur,  a  servant  with  no  tradition 
bdiind  him,  is  often  moustached. 

Lastly,  we  may  speak  of  the  practice  of  the  royal  house  siact 
England  came  out  of  the  beardless  century.  The  regent  took 
the  new  fashion,  and  sat  "  in  whiskered  state,"  but  his  brother 
and  successor  shaved  clean  and  disliked  even  the  hussar's 
moustache.  The  prince  consort  wore  the  moustache  as  a  young 
man,  adding  whiskers  in  later  years.  King  Edward  VII.  wore 
Moustache  and  trimmed  beard,  and  his  heir  apparent  also 
folbwed  the  fashion  of  many  fellow  admirals.  (O.  Ba.) 

BBARDSLEY,  AUBREY  VINCENT  (1872-1898),  English 
artist  in  black  and  white,  was  bom  at  Brighton  on  the  34th  of 
August  1873.'  In  1883  his  family  settled  in  London,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  appeared  in  public  as  an  "  infant  musical 
phenomenon,"  playing  at  several  concerts  with  his  sister.  In 
x88^  he  obtained  a  post  in  an  architect's  oflke,  and  afterwards 
one  in  the  Guardian  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  (1889X 
Ifi,  189  r,  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  he  took  up  art  as  a  profession.  In  1893  he 
attes^ded  the  classes  at  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  then  under 
Professor  Brown;  and  from  1893  until  his  death,  at  Mentone,  on 
the  r6th  of  March  1898,  his  work  came  continually  before  the 
public,  arousing  a  storm  of  criticism  and  much  hostile  feeling. 
Beardsley  had  an  unswerving  tendency  towards  the  fantastic  o| 
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Ibe  glMmin  ssd  "  umrfiolewms  "  Mlt.  REi  inMncot  of  m«l 
■nbjRU  «•  nvcAitlonny;  be  ddibenlcly  Ipiatd  propoitlaa 
■nd  ptnpectlve,  and  tbe  "  Ireedom  from  convcutlBn  "  wliich  be 
dispUyied  cuned  bh  woifc  to  be  judged  vjlb  hmkneu.  lo 
certain  phuctof  technique  he  etpedilly  eiteiltd;  tod  Ut  eullei 
ne(bodi«f  deling  wflli  the  ainett  line  in  conluBclion  with  nuoes 
of  bl»c*  ■»  in  tbelr  wsy  uiHurpMsed,  ncepl  In  the  »n  of  Jipen, 
thetouBlfyirhicipiwlMbly  gave  hii  idem  some  aniswnce.  He 
ni  alwiyi  aa  anuiBtniiM,  nther  tliati  in  iltu>uai«;  and  his 
•rork  BBit  be  Jndled  Cnm  that  point  ol  view.  His  fiDntiipiece 
to  VtlfMt  ia  beld  by  Mine  lo  be,  from  this  pureiy  tecbnical 
lUndpirint ,  me  ol  the  beat  pen-dnwinga  ot  tbe  age.  Hii  pcalen 
tot  tbe  Anesne  Ibealn  and  for  Mi  Fiiber  Unwin  were  among  ibe 


ft  Ohio  South- Western,  and  lb 
ft  Quincy)  nilwt.ya,  and  by  i 
St.  Louis,    Pop.  '  -    • 


<.,io)  6, 


.    Tbe  I 


Burlington  (Chicago,  Burlington 
eainlmals  plying  tiet<(eiB  ji  and 
(1900)  4857  l444  foreign-bom); 
slHbiishnienlB  ol  the  city  include 
■•      ■    mWtli    -  -     ■ 


.1  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  QinBcy  nilmy,  ice 
lactorlu,  peari  button  facloris  and  >  shoe  factory.  The  Uiing 
intemti  are  also  Important.  Beatdstown  wet  laid  out  in  1837 
end  ttai  incorporated  as  a  city  Id  1S96.  It  was  umed  In  honour 
si  Thonai  Beard,  who  letlled  lo  tbe  vidnliy  In  ign.  During 
the  Black  Hawk  War  (i3j>)  It  <ra>  a  base  «l  luppUcs  tor  the 
Dlineit  tno|n.  The  ok)  court  boiue  in  nbtch  Abnhim  Uncoht, 
in  itts4,  won  hia  bnoua  "  AfmMrong  murder  case,"  is  noirased 
(or  a  dty  htU. 

BBAHBK,  Blrlctly  "  one  nto  cames,"  a  term  used  b  India 
(or  a  palanqnln.bcarer,  and  Dov  eipeciBU]'  for  a  body-scmnt. 
The  term  1*  also  used  in  coDnodOD  nilh  military  ambulance), 
and  "  beam "  companies  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Army 
Uedical  Corps  untH  amslgamateil  with  tbe  field-heepitals  to 
form  fieM-ambutances  <t9iis).  In  banking  and  commerce  the 
KOiil  Is  applisd  to  the  holder  or  presenter  s*  a  cbeqne  or  draft 
■Ml  made  payable  to  a  spedEc  person;  it  has  also  a  technical 
—    —  'n  ptinling,  <d  anything  -  that   snpports  pnaure  in 


_  "  bearing  "  Is  that  particjijar 
Und  ol  support  «falcb,  besides  carrying  the  load  Impoaed  upon 
It  by  the  abaft  asaocisled  with  it,  aUowi  the  shaft  freedom 
to  rerolve.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  a  bearing  forms  with  the 
shaft  a  pair  of  elements  having  one  degree  of  freedom  to  turn 
tebtlvcly  to  one  another  about  their  common  ass.  The  part 
of  the  shaft  in  the  bearing  is  commonly  called  the  jmnaS.  The 
component  part*  of  a  small  )>earing,  pillow  bbck,  phmuner 
block  ot  pcdeaul,  as  It  is  virisusly  styled,  are  iltustraied  in 
(g.  1,  and  tbeu  pull,  put  together,  arc  further  Illustrated  in 
fig.  1  with  the  shaft  added.  Corresponding  parts  are  similarly 
HilolhelwoIUoilralions.    Tbe5b»ft(S)iaencirdedbythe 


B,)m 


rothc 


The  lower  brass  fits  inti 
(A)  In  the  semidtcularseat  provided  (or  It,  ani 
moving'endwayi  by  tbe  flanges  (F,  T)  and  from  turning  with  the 
diaft  by  the  projections  (P.  V),  which  fit  into  corresponding 
recaeei  in  the  casting  (A),  one  of  which  Is  shown  at  p.  After  the 
>h^t  has  been  placed  In  position,  the  upper  brass  (fi|)  and  the 
eap(C)atepntonBndbolhareheldinplEcebytbebo!la(Q,,(W. 
"nt  branet  are  bedded  Into  the  main  casting  (A)  and  the  cap  (C) 
respectively  at  the  sutfnces  D,  D.  D,  D.  Tbe  complete  bearing 
b  held  m  the  framework  ol  the  machfaK  by  bolu  (R^  RO 


tbrough  holes  (H,  B)  wUih  an  bolted  to  all 
ment  ol  the  wbale  bearing  in  Older  10  ftcilltal 
tbe  ihafi.    Oil  or  other  hibiictat  b  inlioduced  thmigli  the  ball 


thrutigh  the  top 
sat  tv  grooves 
oihrays  on  into 

tbe  surface  ol  the 


lubricator  la  uaually 
filled  at  G  in  OTder 
lo  supply  oil  to  the 
bearing  cmliau- 
ously,    A  form  of 


lubrlcai 


dfor 


sbewn  In  i^ace,  fig. 

«,  and  an  enlaigcd  1 

section  la  shown  in  | 

fig.    3.    It  wiU  be 

seen  thai  the  hibii- 

caior  consBtt  esUBtlaBy  of  a  etip  Ih*  bast  of 

centrally  by  a  tube  which  reacbes  to  within  ■ 

the  lid  ol  the  cup  Inside,  and  pi 

totbe josraaloulslde.  Tfaeanni 
is  hlled  with  oil  whkh  is  transferred  lo  th«  ceatial  lube  and 
thence  to  the  bearing  by  the  caplliiry  acilaa  of  a  cotton  wick 
Ihrust  down  on  a  piece  ol  wire.  It  it  only  necewary  to  with- 
draw the  rtck  from  the  central  lube  to  st<v  the  su[^ily  ot  oH. 
The  hibrkator  Is  fitted  through  a  kola  In  the  lid  whidi  la  asiially 
plugged  with  a  piece  of  cane  or  closed  by  more  daborate  naau. 
A  line  of  shafting  would  be  supported  by  several  beirinp  at  the 


Fio  ». 

kind  mutinied,  thenselvct  topported  by  brackets  projecting 
from  or  rigidly  Gied  lo  the  walk  of  the  worktop,  or  on  Inmct 
resting  on  the  Boor,  or  on  hangers  attached  ta  the  rut>{  girder* 
or  princip»l». 

In  bearings  of  modem  dedgn  lor  snppotting  a  the  dull  the 
genetil  arraDgement  shown  in  fig,  i  is  modified  so  that  tbe 
aHgnmentt  of  the  shah  can  be  made  both  vertically  ot  borizont- 
ally  by  means  ol  adjusting  screws,  and  the  brats  b  johiled  with 
the  supporting  main  body  to  that  It  is  Iree  li)  follow  th^  small 
deflectiont  ol  the  shaft  wbkfa  tske  pbce  when  the  shaft  is  work- 
ing. Anotbct  modem  in^mvemeni  (s  tbe  forma- 
tion of  an  dl  reservoir  or  well  in  the  base  of  I 
beariog  Itsdf,  and  the  trantTerence  of  the  oil  fp 
thii  well  to  the  ihah  by  means  ol  one  ot  two  rli 
riding  loosely  on  the  shaft.  Tbe  bottom  part  of 
the  ring  dips  into  the  oH  contained  In  the  well  of 
the  bearing  and,  at  the  shaft  rotates,  the  ring  taOs 
on  the  shaft  and  thus  carries  oil  up  10 1' 
t inuously.  from  which  it  finds  lis  way  to  ihesurlatet  pio.  . 
of  tbe  shaft  and  bearing  in  contact.  It  should  be, 
understood  that  the  upper  brass  it  slotted  crotiwayi  10  tlbw 
the  ring  to  rest  on  the  shaft.  When  the  direction  of  the  load 
carried  by  the  bearing  it  constant  it  it  umwctsaaiy  to  prwvld* 


if 


fiBARlNGS 


MM  ihaii  ont  bnss,  and  Ihc  conM  radioB  li  aoSbti  tamiln^y. 
Fi|s.  4  uul  5  iha*  an  aik  box  uwd  foi  (oods  wagau  on  U» 
Qlttl  Etbieia  nilway,  ami  tlwy  ■!»  illnitialB  the  mctbod  of 


Fie.  4- 

pad  tubiiaiian  in  grncral  u»  [or  this  Uiid  o[  beariog,    Tlie 
inain  taMog,  A,  la  now  uppenngat,  and  it  deugoed  to  ihit  the 
upper  part  supporti  and  canatnini  the  apcini  buckle  ihtough 
which  the  toad  W  is  trammitled  to  the  bearing,  and  the  lot 
part  inside  it  amnged  to  lupport  the  braai.  B.    The  biau 
iointed  freely  with  the  main  aitigg  by  mean*  of  s  hetniiiihcn 
hump  Testing  in  a  corroponding  nce«  in  the    Eastins.    What 
nay  be  called  the  cap,  C.  lonni  the  lower  put  of  the  aak  boa. 


lul  Instead  of  luppoitJDg  a  second  bnu>  it  ia  [acme 
Eservnt  In  which  is  atcanged  a  pad  of  cotton  wick 
ia  Iiaaw.    The  upper  pan  cE  the  pad  » formed  in 


bnuh,  ^apcd  to  Gt  the  miaer^e  oC  Ibe  jontaal,  widbt  tbc  lowCT 
part  conahti  of  itnaiocra  of  wick  resting  in  the  oiL    The  oil  It 

Rterrotii  ire  Uled  with  oil  through  tbe  apertures  P  and  O. 
TIk  bottom  cap  is  held  in  pcaition  by  the  T-headed  boha 
Q,  andQi  (fig.  s)-  By  iUckening  the  nou  and  turning  the  T- 
heidi  lair  with  the  ihni  in  Iha  cap,  the  cap  conwa  right  away 
and  the  ailii  may  be  tumlned.  A  leather  ring  L  k  fitted  aa 
shows  to  prevent  dnat  titnn  entering  Ibe  aale  boi. 

FaaUlipj, — A  bearing  arranged  to  suf^rt  Ibe  lower  and  of 
a  vertical  shaft  is  called  a  loolstep,  sometimes  ■  pivot  beaiing. 
,  A  ^mple  form  of  footstep  la  ikown  in  fig.  6.  A  casting  A, 
deigned  so  that  It  can  be  convanlantly  bolted  u>  ■  (oiindatlon 
bkxl,  cnaa  beam,  or  biacket  It  bond  oat  and  tttet)  irith  a 
brasa  B,  which  la  ttuned  indcfa  to  cany  the  and  of  Ibe  Atft  S. 
The  whole  vertical  load  on  the  ahaft  ia  carried  b<r  tbc  lOatatEp, 
10  that  it  is  important  to  arrange  efficient  hibricatlng  apfwstis. 
Seaults  d  eqierlmcnta  made  on  ■  footitep,  nported  in  Fnt. 
IniL  Mich.  Ens.,  iS^r,  ahow  that  if  a  diametraj  groove  be  cut 
'  ;  (%.  4,  and  iltbe  on  la  led  to  the 
micating  wilt  tht 
pleottful  lopply  of 


Fta.6. 


oil   through  the   footstep. 

One  expctinieni   from  the 

report     mentiohcd    above 

may  be  quoted.    A   3-ih. 

shaft,  revolving  12S  limes 

per  minute  and  supported 

on    a    manganese    hronae 

bearing  lubricated  in   the 

any  eiplained  above  aua- 

taioed      Inoeaaliig      kwb 

anlQ,    at    a   load   ol   joo 

poonda  par  equare  inch  of 

the  area  ol  the  end  of  the 

■haft,     it     aeiied.        The 

mechanical  detaib  of  a  foMatep  may  be  varied  lor  purpota  ol 

adjuaunrnt  in  a  variety  ol  ways  similarly  to  the  vaiialiatB  of  a 

csmmoo  bearing  already  eiplalHd. 

rtnut  KkjI  £tdriit(.— In  OM*  when  a  bearing  it  required  to 
itaisl  ■  lougitDdinal  movemenl  of  the  tbafl  thrcugb  it,  aa  lor 
ennple  la  the  csie  ^  tba  pnqieBar  shaft  of  a  marine  engjoe  or  a 
vertical  shaft  inpporting  a  beivy  load  not  carried  on  a  fooutep, 
the  shaft  ia  provided  wftta  one  or  more  coHacs  which  are  grooved 
wiih  corresponding  recetata  in  tbc  brasws  of  the  bearing.  A 
general  aketch  of  a  Ihniat  block  for  a  propeller  sball  i>  shown  in 
fig.  7.    Tbere  are  Mven  collar)  turned  on  the  ibaft  and  Into  the 


circumfereniial  gcoovn  between  them  Gl  cc 
lerenlial  piojectloos  on  the  brasses,  tha 
ioimed  in  Ihccuc  illuilralBd  by  mcui  of 


Btlcd  into 

lurwd  In  (he  baaaa.    Thii 

oettiod  of 

illlowi 

jiEadi 

idUBlriDS 

>  be  replaced 

UitBbouMgtlhot. 

■lilt  to 

llKHOltl] 

«n.bbii.g!Urf 

»c«s  should 

ba  pnpoituiiMcl  w  that  the  nveiage  load  <>  i 
to  7D  ^  per  *q.  iit-  Armngcmepts  are  usually  mads  for  cooliDg  a 
tbijiit  block  with  water  in  cue  of  hnting.  The  ipiiuUei  oi 
driilijiK  machlnefl,  boring  madiijie  ipindlo,  (utbine  shaftB  may  be 
<ited  aa  eEajuplet  ol  vertical  abafta  aupportcd  on  one  coU^. 
ExperimeDta  oa  the  friction  of  &  collar  bearing  have  been  made 
by  the  BeKarcb  Committee  of  the  InalLtutHUj  of  Mcchanica] 
Engincen  (PriK.  Insf.  Uak.  £k;.,  i88S). 

Rciier  and  BnU  fnnHfi.— If  roUcn  an  placed  between  two 
*urf  acd  having  rtlatht  tangential  motion  ih*  f  lictional  reaiataiice 
to  be  overcome  is  the  null  R^lstaiKfl  to  reeling.  Tlie  rollera  move 
along  with  &  vtjocity  cqnal  to  one  half  the  relative  velocity  of  the 
■Hrfsco.,  Thil  w*y  of  reducing  [rictional  reuuance  baa  been 

for  ibafts,  railway  axle  boiea,  and  axle  boies  for  ttamuis.  An 
example  ot  a  roller  bearing  for  a  line  shaft  is  illiutrated  in  figa.  t 
and  g.  The  main  caiting,  A,  and  cap,  C,  boiled  togelhet,  form  a 
■pherical  Beating  for  the  pert  of  the  bearing  E  coircspanding  to 
the  braucs^n  a  bearing  of  the  usoal  type.  Between  the  inside  of 
tbe  casting  E  and  the  journal  are  placed  nllera  held  in  po^ 
tion  relatively  to  one  anotlier  by  a  "  squiiTd  age  "  calling,  the 
section  of  the  ban  of  which  are  dearly  thown  in  the  hall  uclional 
elevation,  fig,  q.  Iliis  Bquiml  cage  ensunt  that  the  aeveral  aiea 
ol  the  roliera.keep  parallel  to  the  aiia  of  the  journal  during  the 
rolling  motion.    The  rollen  are  made  ol  bard  tool  Ned,  and  the 


Aaca  of  the  Joumat  and  beariag  between  w' 


Two  linga  of  balls  may  be  used  initead  of  a  tingle  ring  of 
lollen,  and  tbe  kind  of  ball  bearing  thus  obtained  is  in  general 
use  prindpoUy  td  connexion  with  bicydea  and  motor  can  {see 
Bicycle).  In  bal!  bearings  the  load  It  concenlnHed  at  a  few 
poioU,  the  points  where  the  balls  touch  the  race,  and  in  the  roller 
bearing  at  a  few  lines,  the  linei  of  contact  between  the  roller)  and 
the  inrfaca  of  the  journal  and  bearing;  consequently  the  load 
which  beuingi  of  this  kind  oury  must  not  be  great  tnatigh  to 
cause  any  indentatiOD  at  the  points  or  lines  of  contact.  Both 
lolleisand  baUa,  and  the  paths  oa  which  they  roll,  thenfcn,  are 
ntde  of  hard  material;  further,  bails  and  idllei*  must  all  be 
exactly  tbe  tame  d«  in  an  individual  beuing  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  load  Ixtween  the  punts  or  lints  oE  conlacl  a*  uni- 
formly as  possible.  Tlw  finest  workraanahip  is  required  tbeietorr 
(e  make  good  lolld  or  good  ball  bearings, 

Bta/mii  far  Hig)i  Sfttit  owf  farad  ZjiVicaJin.— When  the 
■ball  turns  the  metallic  aurf  ac«s  of  tbe  brass  and  the  journal  are 
prevemedlroraactualcontaclbyafihnof  oil  which  Is  formed  and 
maintained  by  the  motion  of  the  shaft  and  which  sustains  the 
pressure  between  the  Journal  and  tbe  brass  provided  the  surfaces 
are  accuiately  formed  and  the  supply  of  cdl  is  unlimited.  This 
film  changes  what  would  olbemiK  be  tbe  friction  between 
metallic  surfaces  into  a  viscous  resistance  within  the  film  itself. 
When  through  a  limited  supply  of  oil  or  imperfect  lubrication 
(hii  iilDi  is  imperfect  or  fails  tJlogethci  and  alloai  tbe  Journal  lo 
make  mttatlic  contact  with  the  brass,  the  friction  increases,  and 
ly  Increase  so  much  that  the  belling  npidly  becor 


ilely  s< 


ling  aurfao 


btcome  stuck  together.    With  tbe  object 

■I  the  points  of  metallic  contact  end  of  confining  the  damage  of  a 

bM  bearing  to  tbe  easily  renewable  brass,  the  latter  is  partially, 


sometimes  wboBy,  lined  wfib  a  soft  fwible  uMtal,  leditiicd^ 

known  as  white  metsi,  which  melts  away  befon  actual  seinira 
takes  place,  and  thus  saves  the  journal  which  is  more  expenaiv* 
because  it  is  geoeially  formed  on  a  large  and  eipensivB  shafL 
However  perfectly  ihc  Elm  fulfils  its  function,  the  work  required 
to  overcome  tbe  viscous  resistance  of  tbe  film  during  the  con- 
tinuous rolatioD  of  the  shaft  appeals  as  beat,  and  in  consequence 
the  temperature  ol  the  bearing  gradually  rises  untH  the  rale  at 
which  heat  is  produced  a  equal  to  the  rate  al  which  It  ii  ladlaled 
from  the  bearing.  Hence  in  order  that  a  jouinal  may  revolve 
with  ■  minimum  reastance  and  without  undue  beating  two 
precautions  must  be  taken:  (i)  means  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  film  of  oil  is  complete  and  never  fails;  and  (a)  arrange- 
ments  must  be  made  for  controlling  the  temperature  should  it  rise 
loo  high.  The  vsrious  lubricating  devices  already  explained 
supply  sufficient  oil  to  forma  partial  film,  since  expctiraents  have 
shown  that  the  friction  of  bearings  lubricated  in  this  way  is  akin 
to  solid  friction,  thus  indicating  it  least  partial  metallic  contact. 
In  order  to  supply  enough  oil  to  fbrm  and  maintain  a  film  with 
certAiniy  tbe  journal  should  be  run  in  an  oil  bath,  or  oQ  should  be 
supplied  lo  the  bearing  under  pressure  sufiident  to  fonz  it  in 
betweenthESuriacesagainsttbetoad.  A  bearing  to  which  forced 
lubrication  and  water  cooling  arc  ^ijJied  is  illustrated  in  fig.  lO. 
which  represents  one  of  the  bearings  of  a  Wesllnshouse  turbo- 
alternator  Installed  at  the  power  statioa  of  the  L'ndeigiound 
Electric  RaQways  Company  of  London  at  Lots  Road,  Chelsea. 
Oil  flows  under  pressure  from  a  lank 
on  tbe  top  of  a  lower  along  a  supply 
pipe  to  the  oil  inlet  O,  and  after 

periorming  its  duty  as  a  film  it  falls 

away  from  eacb  end  of  the  joutnil 

into  the  bottom  of  the  main  casting, 

from  which  a  pipe,  E,  conveys  (be 

oilblick  lothcbasrof  the  tank  towtr 

where  it  b  cooled  and  finally  pumped 

back  into  the  tank.    There  is  thus  ■ 

continuous  drculetion  (rf  oil  tbrougb 

the  bcorinB,    The  tptxt  C  is  for  coot- 

ingwater,infact  the  bearing  is  Water 

jacketed  and  the  jacket  ts  connected 

to  a  su^y  p^  and  a  drain  pipe  so  FtG.  to. 

that  a  continuousdrculationmaybe 

maintained  if  desired.    This  bearing  h  13  In.  in  diameter  and 

4S  in.  k^ng,  and  it  carries  a  load  of  about  ii-S  tons.    The  rise  in 

temperature  of  the  bearing  under  normal  conditions  of  working 

without  water  drculaling  in  the  jacket  la  apptoiimalely  38°  F. 

The  ^leed  of  rotation  is  such  that  the  surface  velodty  is  about 

Forced  hibiicalion  in  conneijon  with  the  bearings  of  high- 
speed engines  was  introduced  in  iSpoby  Moirt  BeUjss  &  Maccom, 
Ltd.,  under  paienu  Uken  out  in  the  name  of  A.  C  Pain,  It 
should  be  understood  that  providing  the  £lm  of  oil  in  the  bearing 
ol  an  engine  can  be  properiy  maintained  a  double-acting  engine 
can  be  driven  at  a  high  q>eed  without  any  knocking,  and  without 
perceptible  wear  of  tbe  rubbing  surfaces.  Fig.  11  shows  that  tbe 
general  arrangement  of  the  bearings  of  a  BeUiss  &  Morcom 
engiiw  arranged  for  Forced  lubrication.  A  small  force-pump  F, 
driven  from  the  eccentric  strap  X,  delivers  oil  Into  the  pipe  P, 
along  which  ii  passes  to  A,  tbe  centre  of  the  rlgbt-hand  main 
bearing.  There  Is  a  groove  turned  no  the  inside  of  the  brass 
from  which  s  slanting  ht^  leads  to  B.  The  oil  when  it  arrives 
at  A  thus  has  two  paths  open  to  it,  one  to  the  right,  and  left  of 
the  groove  through  the  bearing,  Ihs  other  along  tbe  slanting 
hole  to  B.  Ar  B  it  divides  again  into  two  streams,  one  stream 
gbing  upwards  to  tbe  eccentric  sheave,  and  a  part  continuing 
up  the  pipe  Q  to  the  eccentric  pin.  The  second  stream  from  B 
follows  the  slantina  hole  in  the  cisnfc  shaft  to  C,  where  il  is  led 
ugh  the  pipe  R  to  the  crosshead  pin. 


id  through  th 
'    naln  I 


The  . 


■raj  to  tbe  light  nd  to  tbe  left  of  ihe  journal  and  drops  in 
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ProfiM89r  ReynoMfl.  Applying  the  resulls  of  hia  invMtigatiOB  to 
one  of  Tower's  experiments,  plotted  the  pressuies  through  the  film 
both  ctrcumferentially  and  longitudiiully,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  observed  pressure  of  the  experiment  was  exceedingly  doee.  The 
whole  investigation  of  Professor  Reynolds  is  a  remark^Uj^  one,  and 
is  in  fact  the  first  real  explanation  of  the  fact  that  oil  is  able  to  in- 
annate  itself  between  the  journal  and  the  brass  of  a  bearing  carryii^ 
a  heavy  load.    (See  also  Lubrication.)  (WTe.  D.) 

BKAR-URADRH,  formerly  a  man  who  led  bears  about  the 
countiy.  In  the  middle  ages  and  Tudor  times  these  animals 
were  chi^  used  in  the  brutal  sport  of  bear-baiting  and  were 
led  from  village  to  village.  Performing  bears  were  aho  common, 
and  are  even  stili  sometimes  seen  perambulating  the  country 
with  their  keepers,  generally  Frenchmen  or  Italians.  The 
phrase  "bear-leader"  has  now  come  colloquially  to  mean  a 
tutor  or  guardian,  who  escorts  any  lad  of  rank  or  wealth  on  his 
travels. 

b6aRN»  formerly  a  small  frontier  province  in  the  south  of 
France,  now  induded  within  the  department  of  Basses-fyr^^* 
It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soule  and  Lower  Navarre,  on  the 
N.  by  Qialosse,  Tursan  and  Astarac,  E.  by  Bigorre  and  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Its  name  can  be  traced  back  to  the  town  oi  Bene- 
hamum  (Lescar).  The  civUas  Benekamensium  was  induded  in 
the  Ncvemfopuiania.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Vascoms  in  the 
6th  century,  and  In  819  became  a  viscounty  dq>endent  on  the 
dukes  of  Aquitaine— a  feudal  link  which  was  broken  in  the 
ixth  century,  when  the  "viscounts  ceased  to  acknowledge  any 
suzerain.  They  then  reigned  over  the  two  dioceses  of  Lescar 
and  Oloron;  but  their  capital  Was  Morlaas,  where  they  had  a 
mint  whidi  was  famous  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
13th  century  Gaston  VII.,  of  the  Catalonian  house  of  Moncadc, 
inadeOrthez  his  seat  of  government.  His  long  reign  (1229-1 290) 
was  a  peipetttal  struggle  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
each  anxious  to  assert  his  suserainty  over  Btem.  As  Gaston 
left  only  daughters,  the  viscounty  passed  at  his  death  to  the 
family  of  Foix,  from  whom  it  was  transmitted  through  the 
houses  of  Grailly  and  Albret  to  the  Bourbons,  and  they,  in  the 
person  of  Heniy  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  made  it  an  apanage  oC 
tiie  crown  of  France.  It  was  not  formally  incoiporated  in  the 
rc^ral  domains,  however,  until  1620.  None  of  these  poUtical 
changes  weakened  the  independent  spirit  of  the  B^amais.  From 
the  ixth  century  onward,  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
tpedal  customs  or  fors.  These  were  drawn  t^  in  the  language 
of  the  countiy,  a  Romance  dialect '(1288  being  the  date  of  the 
most  andent  written  code),  and  are  remarkable  for  the  mann^ 
in  which  th^  defiae  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  determining 
the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  viscount  and  his  subjects  or 
vassals.  Moreover,  from  the  x  2th  century  B&im  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  representative  government,  with  cours  pUniires  composed  of 
dq>uties  from  the  three  estates.  From  xaao  onward,  the 
judiciary  powers  of  these  assemblies  were  ezerdsed  by  a  ontr 
majaur  of  twdve  batons  jurats  diaiged  with  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Jots,  When  Gaston-Phoebus 
wished  to  establish  a  regular  annual  hearth-tax  (fouage)  in  the 
viscounty,  he  convoked  the  dq>uties  o(  the  three  estates  in 
assemblies  called  Hats.  These  soon  acquired  extensive  poUtical 
and  finenrisi  powers,  which  continued  in  operation  tOl  X789. 
Although,  when  B£am  was  annexed  to  the  domains  of  the  ciown, 
it  was  granted  a  conseil  d^Hat  and  a  parlement,  which  sat  at  Pau, 
the  province  also  retained  lis  fors  untO  the  Revolution. 

See  also  Olhagaray,  Histoirt  de  Poix,  BSam  et  Naoarro  (1609): 
Pierre  de  Marca,  Histoirt  do  Biam  (1640).  Thw  work  does  not  go 
beyond  the  end  of  the  X3th  century;  it  contains  a  larm  number  of 
documents.  Paget  de  Baure,  Essau  kistoriquts  swr  U  Biam  (1818) ; 
Los  Fors  do  Btarttt  br  Maxure  and  Hatoulet  (1839),  compkted  by 


jnsqu' 

BBAS  or  Bias,  a  river  of  India.  The  Beas,  whidi  was  the 
Hj^hasn  of  the  Greeks,  is  one  of  the  Five  Rivers  of  the  Punjab. 
It  iKoes  in  the  snowy  motmtains  of  Kuht  at  an  altitude  of 
13436  ft.  above  sea-level,  flows  through  the  Eangra  vallev  and 
the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  finally  joins  the  Sutl^  after  a 
course  of  ago  m..  It  as  crossed  by  a  lailway  biid^e  near 
JuUundut. 


BEAT  (a  word  oommon  in  various  forms  to  the  Ttaiat4i 
languages;  it  is  connected  with  the  similar  Romanic  woida 
derived  from  the  Late  Lat.  batten),  a  blow  or  stroke;-  from  thd 
many  applications  of  the  verb  '*  to  beat "  come  various  meantiigs 
of  the  substantive,  in  some  of  which  the  primaiy  sense  has 
become  obscure.  It  is  appUed  to  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse  or 
heart,  to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  dther  for  retreat,  or  charge,  dt 
to  quarters;  in  music  to  the  alternating  sound  produced  by  the 
striking  together  of  two  notes  not  exactly  of  the  same  pitdi  (see 
Sottnd),  and  also  to  the  movement  of  the  bato^  by  which  a 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus  indicates  the  time,  and  to 
the  divisions  of  a  bar.  As  a  nautical  term,  a  "  beat "  is  the 
zigzag  course  taken  by  a  ship  in  sailing  agahist  the  wind.  The 
i4>plication  <^  the  word  to  a  i>oliceinan's  or  sentry's  round  comes 
dther  from  betiting  a  covert  for  game  and  hence  the  term  means 
an  exhaustive  search  of  a  district,  or  from  the  repeated  strokes 
of  the  foot  in  constantly  walking  iqp  and  down.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  in  America,  particular^  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  of  a  voting  prednct. 

BBAnFICATMMI  (from  the  Lat.  oeattiSi  happy,  blessed,  and 
facore^  to  make),  the  act  of  tnaUng  blessed;  In  the  Roman 
CathoHc  Cfaurdi,  a  stage  hi  the  process  of  canonization  (gx.). 

BBftKHI  (or  BerHUNs),  DAVID»  (e.  X494~i546),  Scottish 
cardinal  and  aithbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  a  younger  son  of 
John  Beaton  of  Balfour  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  born  hi  the  year  X494.  He  was  educated  at  the  univemities 
of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  sent  to 
Puis,  where  he  studied  dvH  and  canon  law.  About  this  time  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Campsie  by  his  unde  James 
Beaton,  then  archbishop  of  Gktsgow.  'When  James  Beaton  was 
transUtted  to  St  Andrews  in  iS92  he  resigned  the  rich  abbacy  of 
Arbroath  in  his  nq>hew's  favour,  imder  reservation  of  one  half  of 
the  revenues  to  himself  during  his  lifetune.  The  great  ability  of 
Beaton  and  the  patronage  of  his  unde  ensured  his  rapid  promo- 
tion to  high  offices  in  the  church  and  kingdom.  He  was  sent  by 
King  James  V.  on  various  missions  to  France,  and  in  1528  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL  He  took  a  feeding  part  m  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  king^s  marriages,  first  with 
MadeidneofFtance,andaf^erwanbwithMaiyofG«dse.  At  the 
French  court  he  was  held  in  idf^  esthnation  by  King  fVandal., 
and  was  consecrated  bishep  of  Mirepolx  in  Languedec  in 
December  X537.  On  the  soili  of  December  x538hewasappolBted 
a  cardinal  priest  by  Pope  Paul  lU.,  -under  the  title  of  St  Stephen 
in  the  CoeUan  Hill.  He  was  tkc  only  Scotsman  who  had  been 
named  to  that  hi^  office  by  an  undiluted  rig^t.  Cardinal 
Wardlaw,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  having  recdved  his  ^pointment 
from  the  anti-pope  CleBsent  VU.  C^  the  death  of  Ardibishop 
James  Beaton  in  X539,  the  mrdinil  was  raised  to  the  pdmitial 
see  of  Scotland. 

Beaton  was  one  of.  King  James's  most  trusted  advisers,  and  it 
was  mainly  due  to  his  iniSuence  that  the  king  drew  closer  the 
French  alhance  aixl  refused  Henry  VIII.'s  overtures  to  foUow 
him  in  his  religious  policy.  On  the  death  of  James  in  December 
X542  he  attempted  to  assume  office  as  one  of  the  regents  for  the 
infant  sovereign  Mary,  founding  his  pretensions  on  an  alleged  will 
of  the  late  king;  but  his  daima  were  disregarded,  and  the  eail  of 
Arran,  head  of  the  great  house  of  Hamilton,  and  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  declared  regent  by  the  estates.  The  cardinal  was,  hy 
order  of  the  regent,  committed  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Seaton; 
but  his  imprisonment  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  was  soon  again 
at  liberty  and  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  En^ish 
alliance.  Arran  too  was  soon  won  over  to  his  views,  dl^missfd 
the  preachers  by  whom  he  had  been  surrounded,  and  joined  the 
fafdinal  at  Stiiiing,  where  in  September  1543  Beatoa  oowned 
the  young  queen.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  protonotaiy.apostdic 
and  legate  o  latoro  by  the  pope.  Had  Beaton  confined  himself  to 
secuUu-  politics,  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  plans  of  Heniy 
vni.  for  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  would  have  etnied  him  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  hb  countrymetL  Vnfortunatdy  politics  were 
inextricably  interwoven  with  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
tine^  mbA  miitaiiioe  to  p«gii»h  influeftoe  invulTcd  nuiittiiff  Ut. 


BIATRICE-^BHATTIE 


SH 


4kti  sctfvfiitf  of  lbs  vlCufflwn  fai  ttac  dwrdi,  vluMe  nltioMtfe 
Tktoiyliasdbtaired  thtqidfaaysfftwihwmwtoaiAiUteMMttL 
Daxiiif  tlM  lifrtiflw  «f  hb  UKie^  Beaton  luid  tliBied  fai  tlM  efforts 
W  Uw  Uenxdiy  to  soppictB  the  refonned  doctiiiiesr  atid  pwnoed 
tbt  Mme  line  of  conduct  stOl  note  lystcniatioaUy  alter  hli 
elcv^ioB  t9  tke  priaaacy.  Ikopopubraceoiintsof  thepeneoi- 
lion  for  fdikh  he  was  leipaiuible  axe  no  doubt  eiaggciatod»  and 
tt^1Tmfttil^|^^  ccaied  for  oonsidetaihle  neifedii  ao  far  aa  ntpitid 
punishments  were  concerned.  When  the  sufferers  wereol  humble 
nakaotBmdi  notice  was  taken  of  them.  Itwasotherwisawhen 
a  moie  distfaiguished  Tktim  was  sdected  in  the  pertott  of  Geofse 
^l^ihart.  Wishart  had  Rtbmed  to  Scotland,  itftetanabeeaoe  of 
aavaial  jrears,  about  the  end  of  1544.  W»  sermons  produced  a 
great  affect,  and  be  was  protected  by  several  barons  of  the 
Ei^(Udi  faction.  These  barons^wfth  the  knowledge  and  approbar 
tion  of  dig  Heniy,  were  engaged  in  a  plot  to  ssMssJatttf  the 
cardinal,  and  in  thk  plot  Wishart  is  now  proved  to  have  been  a 
wflMngagcnt.  The  cardinal,  though  igncwantof  the  detailsof  the 
plot,  peihaps  suspected  Wishart's  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  any 
<ase  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  excuse  for  k^ring  one  ot  tfaenost 
•loqoent  supporters  of  the  new  opinions.  For  some  time  he  was 
unsuccessful;  but  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  the  recent,  h6  arrested 
the  preacher,  and  carried  him  to  hiscastle  of  St  Andrews.  On  the 
aSth  of  February  1546  Wishart  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
cathedral  before  the  cardinal  and  other  judges,  the  regent 
declining  to  take  any  active  part,  and,  beiigg  found  gnUty  of 
hare^,  was  condenuied  to  death  and  burnt 

The  death  of  Widiart  produced  a  deep  effect  on  the  Soottian 
people,  and  the  rsrdinal  became  an  object  of  general  dislike, 
wfakh  encouraged  his  enemies  to  proceed  with  the  design  they 
had  formed  aj^inst  him.  Naturally  resolute  and  feadess,  he 
seems  to  have  under-estimated  his  danger,  the  more  so  since  his 
power  had  never  seemed  more  secure.  He  crossed  over  to  Angus, 
and  took  part  in  the  wedding  of  his  illegitimate  daughter  frith  the 
heir  of  the  eait  of  Crawford  On  his  returli  to  St  Andrews  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  The  con^intors,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  Norman  Leslie,  master  of  Rothes,  and  WilUam 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  contrived  to  obtain  admissbn  at  daybreak 
of  the  39th  of  li^  1546,  and  murdered  the  raidinal  under 
drcomstances  of  horrfUe  mockeiy  and  atrocity. 

The  chsTSftfr  of  Beaton  has  already  been  indiatfdL  As  a 
-statesman  hewaaaUe,  resolute,  and  m  hk  general  policy  patriotic 
As  an  eedesiastic  he  maintained  the  privkeges  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  dominant  system  of  be&ef  consdentieusly,  but  always 
with  hanhnrss  and  sometimes  with  cruelty.  His  immoralititt, 
like  his  acts  of  persecution,  were  eiaggecated  by  his  opponents; 
but  his  private  life  was  undoubtedly  a  scandal  to  religion,  and  has 
«nly  the  eacuse  that  it  was  not  worse  than  that  of  most  sf  his 
order  at  the  time.  Theauthorshipofthawritingsascribedtohim 
In  seveml  biographical  notices  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
the  apocryphal  statements  of  Thomas  Dempster. 

Benton's  unde»  James  Beaton,  or  Bethune  (d.  1539),  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  was  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland 
before  ha  became  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  rsop,  waa  chancellor 
ftom  rsx3  to  X596,  and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
and  piiniate  of  Scotland  in  1523.  He  was  one  of  the  regents 
during  the  mhiwity  of  James  V.,  and  was  chiefly  respans9>le  for 
this  king's  action  in  allying  himself  with  Frsnee  and  not  with 
F.ngland,  He  burned  f^trkk  Hamilton  and  other  heroes,  and 
died  at  St  Andrews  in  September  r539. 

Thispiclate  must  not  be  confused  with  another,  James  Beaton, 
or  Bethnna  (15x7*1603),  the  last  Roaum  CathoUc  archbiabop  of 
Glasgow.  A  son  of  John  Bethune  of  Auchmuty  and  a  nephew  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  James  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  the  Scottish 
legttt,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow  of  James  V.,  and  a  determined 
foe  of  the  reformers.  «.In  1552  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Gla^w,  but  from  1560  until  his  death  in  1603  he  Uved  in  Paris, 
acting  aa  ambassador  for  Scotland  at  the  French  court. 

See  John  Koox,  Hist,  of  the  Rrformatum  ut  ScoHand,  ed.  D.  Laing 
(r846-i864):  John  Spottuwoodc.  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Hist, 
of  the  Church  of  Scottand  (Spotttswoode  Soc.,  1947-1851);  Art.  in 
Dnt.  of  Nat.  Btot.  and  works  there  quoted;  and  A.  Lang,  Hist,  of 
Scottand,  y6k.  L  aod  n.  (1900-1903). 


BlffTRMB;  a  dty  ind  the  county-seat  of  Gage  county,  ia  SX, 
NebraA#,U.S.A.»  aheut^  ou  S.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1900)  7875 
(Bss  fstoign^Mm);  (1910)  9SS6.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Budhigton  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and 
the  Union  Padfic  lailways.  Beatrice  ia  the  seat  of  the  state 
insdtute  for  feeble-minded  youth,  and  has  a  Cam^  library. 
The  dty  ia  very  pretti^  aituatcd  in  the  vallQr  of  the  Big  Blue 
river,  ^  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultunl  region.  Anumg  its 
nuttafactures  are  daiiy  products  (then  is  a  large  creamery), 
canned  goodsy  fiour  and  giist  mill  products,  gasoline  engines^, 
well-machinery,  barbed  wire,  tiles,  ploughs,  windmills,  com- 
lluskers,aadhay4Nders.  Beatrice  was  founded  in  1357,  becoming 
the  countjr^eat  in  the  same  year.  It  was  reached  by  ita  first 
railway  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  187  x ,  was  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1873,  ^^^  ^  ^9^^  became  a  dty  of  the  first  dass. 

BBATHB,  WiBS  (1735-1803),  Scottish  poet  and  writer  on 
l^hilosophy,  was  bom  at  Lauicncekiik,  Kincardine,  Scotland, 
on  the  S5th  of  October  1735*  His  father,  a  small  farmer  and 
shopkeeper,  died  when  he  was  vay  young;  but  an  elder  brother 
sent  him  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  gained  a 
bursary.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  srhoohnsstfr  of  Fordoun 
in  his  native  county.  Hero  he  had  as  nevhboors  the  eccentric 
Frands  Garden  (afterwavk  Lord  Gardenstone,  judge  of  the 
supreme  oonrt  of  Scotland),  and  Lord  Monboddo.,  Jn  1758  he 
became  an  usher  in  the  grammar  school  <»f  Aberdeen,  aikd  two 
years  later  he  was  made  professor  of*  moral  phUosoplqr  at 
Marisdial  College.  Hem  he  became  dosdy  acimaintc^  with 
Dr  Thomas  Reid,  Dr  George  Campbell,  Dr  ^kxutda  Gerard 
and  others,  who  formed  a  khid  of  litetaiy  or  philoeophic  society 
ktoown  as  the  "  Wise  Club."  They  met  once  a  fortnight  to 
discnm  specuhMive  <iuestions,  David  Hume's  philosophy  being 
an  especial  ol^|ect  of  critidsm.  In  1761  Beattie  published  a 
amall  volume  of  Oriffmal  P9§ms  <mi  Trandations,  which  con- 
tained littk  work  of  any  value.  Itsauthor  in  laterdays  destroyed 
all  the  copies  he  found.  In  1770  Beattie  published  his  Essay 
on  the  Ndtwt  and  IwtmulahUUy  of  Tndk  im  opposUion  to  sophistry 
and  9ttpticism,  the  object  of  which,  as  explained  by  its  author, 
was  to  ''prove  the  imiveisality  and  inmmtability  of  moral 
sentiment "  (letter  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  17th  January  1765).  It 
waa^in  fact  a  direct  attack  on  Hume,  and  part  of  its  great  popu- 
larity was  due  to  the  fact«  Hume  is  said  to  have  justly  com- 
plained that  Beattie  "  had  not  used  him  like  a  gentleman,"  but 
made  no  inswer  to  the  book,  which  has  no  philosophical  value. 
Beattie's  portrait,  by  Sir  Jodma  Reynolds,  hangs  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  The  philosopher  is  painted  with  the  Essay 
m  TnOh  in  his  hand,  while  a  figure  of  Truth  thrusts  down 
three  figures  representing,  aocordmg  to  Sir  W.  Forbes,  sophistry, 
sceptidsin  and  hifidelity.  Reynolds  in  a  letter  to  Beattie 
(Febntaiy  1774)  intimates  that  he  is  well  enou^  pleased  that 
one  of  the  figures  is  identified  with  Hume,  and  that  he  intended 
Voltairo  to  be  one  of  the  group.  Beattie  visited  London  in  1773, 
and  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour  by  George  IIL,  who 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  In  r77i  and  1774 
he  published  the  first  and  second  parts  of  The  ISinsird,  a  poem 
whidi  met  with  great  and  immediate  success.  The  Spenserian 
stanza  in  which  it  is  written  b  managed  with  smoothness  and 
skni,  and  there  are  many  fine  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
It  is  entirdy  on  his  poetry  that  Beattie's  reputation  rests.  The 
best  known  of  his  minor  poems  are  *'  The  Hermit "  and  "  Retire- 
ment" 

In  1773  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  but  did  not  accept  iL  Beattie  niade  many 
friends,  and  lost  none.  "  We  all  fovc  Beattie,"  said  Dr  Johnson. 
"  Mrs  Thrale  says,  if  ever  she  has  another  husband  she  will  have 
him."  He  was  in  high  favour  too  with  Mrs  Montagu  and  the 
other  has  blous.  Beattie  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  life. 
Mary  Dunn,  whom  he  married  in  1767,  became  insane,  and  his 
two  sons  died  just  as  they  were  attaining  manhood.  The  elder, 
James  Hay  Beattie,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  his  pro- 
fessorship, died  in  J79a  In  1794  (he  father  published  Essays 
and  FragtHcnls  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  James  Hay  Beattie  with  a 
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touching  memoir.    The  younger  brotlier  died  in  1^96.    Bcrttie  ]  Ba^ncairft  ffii^M  it»  ntne  te  tlM>  <>mhiI  ^ilHrk  twtimm%^^^^  lUifc 


never  recovered  from  this  second  bereavement.    His  mind  was 

deiioasly  afifected,  and,  although  he  continued  to  lectuie  occa^ 

siottally,  he  neither  -vrrote  nor  studied.    In  April  1799  ht  had  a 

stroke  <rf  paralysis,  and  died  on  the  xSth  of  August  xSqj. 

Beattie's  other  poetical  works  include  The  Judgment  if  Paris 

(1765),  and  ''Veraes  on  the  death  of  [Charles]  Churchill/'  a 

bitter  attack  which  the  poet  afterwards  suppressed.    Hie  best 

edition  is  the  PoeHcal  Works  (xSsr,  new  ed.  x866)  in  the  AtHrn 

Edition  cf  the  British  Poeis,  with  an  adminihle  memoir  by 

Alexander  Dyce. 

See  also  An  Aceonnt  ef  the  Life  ef  James  BeaUSe  (1804),  by  A. 
Bower  J  and  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  ef  James  BeatUe 
(1807),  hy  Sir  William  Forfoet;  a  quantity  of  new  material  is  to  be 
found  in  BeatUe  and  his  FriendsiioOAijhy  the  poet's  gieatrgrand-niece, 
Margaret  Forbes;  and  James  Beame,  the  Minstra.  SomeUnpub' 
tished  Litters,  edited  by  A.  Mackie  (Aberdeen,  1908). 

BBATU8,  of  Liebaiui  aiul  Valcavado,  Spanish  priest  and  monk, 
theologian  and  gec^rapher,  was  bom  about  fso,  and  died  in  798. 
About  776  he  pubUabed  Us  Commentmia  in  Apocalyfnn,  con- 
taining one  of  the  oldest  Christian  world-maps.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Adoptionist  controversy,  and  wrote 
againat  the  views  at  Felix  of  Urgd,  especially  as  upheld  by 
Elipandus  of  Tdedo.  As  confeaaor  to  Queen  Adoeinda,  wife  of 
King  Silo  of  Oviedo  (774-783),  and  as  the  master  of  Alcuin  and 
Etherius  of  Qsma,  Beatus  exntdsed  wide  influence.  His  original 
map,  which  was  probably  intended  to  illustrate,  above  all,  the 
distribution  of  the  Apostolic  missions  throu^out  the  world — 
depicdng  the  head  ci  Peter  at  R<Mne,  <tf  An<kew  in  Achaia,  of 
Thomas  in  Indisi,  of  James  in  Spain,  and  so  forth— has  survived 
in  ten  more  or  less  modified  copies.  One  only  of  theae^'the 
*'Osma"  of  X203 — preserves  the  Apostolic  pictures;  among 
the  remaining  examples,  that  of  "  St  Sever,"  now  at  Paris,  and 
dating  from  about  1030,  is  the  most  valuable;  that  of  "  Valca-. 
vado,"  recently  in  the  Ashbumham  Library,  executed  in  970, 
is  the  earliest;  that  of  "Turin,"  dating  from  about  xxoo,  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious.  Tlnee  othei»— **  Valladolid "  of 
■about  103  s,  "  Madrid  "  of  X047,  and  "  London  "  of  XX09— are 
derivatives  of  the  "  Valcavado-Ashbumham"  of  976;  the 
eighth,  "  Paris  H,"  is  connected,  though  not  very  intimately, 
with  "  St  Sever,"  otherwise  "  Paris  1 ";  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
"  Gerona  "  and  "  Paris  m,"  belong  to  the  .Turin  group  of 
Beatus  vaaps.  All  these  w(»-ks  are  emphatically  of  "  dark-age  " 
character;  very  seldom  do  they  suggest  the  true  fonns  of 
countries,  seas,  rivers  or  mountains,  but  they  embody  some  useful 
information  as  to  eariy  medieval  conditions'  and  histc^.  St 
Isidore  appears  to  be  their  principal  authority;  they  abo  draw, 
directly  or  indirectly,  fnmi  Orosius,  St  Jerome,  St  Augustine, 
and  probably  from  a  lost  map  of  classical  antiquity,  represented 
in  a  measure  by  the  Peutinger  TaUe  of  the  t3th  century. 

The  chief  MSS.  of  the  Commentaria  in  Apocalypsin  ate  (1-3) 
Piaris,  National  Library,  Lat.  8878;  Lat.  nouv.  acq;  1366  and  2290; 
(4)  Ashbumham  MSS.  xv.:  <5)  London.  B.  MUs..  Addit.  MSS. 
I1695;  j;6)  Turin,  National  Library  I.  iL  (i);  (7)  Valladolid.  Uni- 
versity Library,  229;  (8)  the  MS.  in  the  Episcopal  Library  at  Osma, 
in  Old  Castile. 

There  is  only  one  complete  edition  of  the  text,  that  by  Florez 
(Madrid.  1770).  See  also  Konrad  Miller,  Die  WdOnrU  des  Beatus, 
Heft  I.  of  )iappaemuHdi:  die  dUesten  Wdtkarten  (Stuttgart,  1895); 
d'Avczac  m  AntuUes  de  .  ,  .  giographie  (June  1870);  fieazley. 
Dawn  of  Modem  Geography,  L  387-388  (1897);  ii.  549-559:  59«^ 
605(1901).  (CK.B.) 

BEAUCAIRE,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Card,  17  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Nimes  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  7284.  Beaucaire  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
handsome  bridges,  a  suspension-bridge  of  fotu-  spans  and  1476  ft. 
in  length,  and  a  railway  bridge.  A  triangular  keep,  a  chapel, 
and  other  remains  of  a  ch&teau  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse  stand  on  the  rocky  pine-dad  hiH  which  rises 
to  thfe  north  of  the  town;  the  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Louis, 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  Romanesque  architecture,  and 
contains  fine  sculptures.  The  town  derives  celebrity  from  the 
great  July  fair,  which  has  been  held  here  annually  since  the  x  2th 
century,  but  has  now  lost  its  former  importance  (aee  Faix). 


the  sea  (near  Aigue8»Mortc8)  and  connects  it  with  the  Canal  d« 
Micfl,  forming  part  of  the  line  of  €ommui:doatiOtt  between  tibe 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne.    The  town  Is  an  in^xirtant  port  on  the 

Rhone,  and  its  commerce,  the  chkl  articles  of  which  are  wiae,  and 
freestone  fr<mi  quarries  in  the  vidnity,  Is  largely  wmter*bor]iew 
Among  Its  industxies  are  dtstffltng  mnd  the  mamtfactiire  of 
fmniture,  and  the  preparation  «f  vermiodli,  saosafes  And  other 
provisions. 

Beaucaire  occupies  the  site  of  the.  ancient  Ugfrmwm,  mmA 
several  remains  of  the  Roman  dty  have  been  discovered,  as  veil 
as  (in  X734)  the  road  that  Jed  from  Nlmes.  The  present  name 
is  derived  from  Bdlum  Quadrum,  a  d«!Bcrq>ttye  sppellslion 
applied  in  the  middle  ages  either  to  the  chiteau  or  to  the  lock 
on  which  it  stands^  In  xi 25  Beaocaire  came  into  the  posKssion 
of  the  ocmnts  of  Toulouse,  one  of  whom,  Raymmnd  VL,  estab- 
lished the  fanportance  of  its  fairs  by  the  gram  of  privileges.  In 
the  Wars  of  the  League  it  suffered  severely,  and  in  163s  its 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Richelieu. 

BBAUCB  <Lat.  Belsia)^  a  physical  regbn  of  north-centnl 
France,  comprising  large  portions  of  the  departments  of  £ure-et- 
Loir  and  Loir-et-Cher,  and  also  extending  into  those  of  Loixet 
and  Seine-et-Oise.  It  has  an  area  of  over  s8oo  sq.  ul,  its  limits 
being  roughly  defined  by  the  course  of  the  Easonne  on  the  £., 
of  the  Loire  on  the  S.,  and  of  the  Bienne,  the  Loir  and  the  Eure, 
towards  the  W.,  thoujsh  in  the  latter  direction  it  extends  some- 
what beyond  these  boundaries.  The  Beauoe  b  a  treeless,  arid 
and  monotonous  plain  of  limestone  formation;  windmills  and 
church  spires  are  the  only  prominent  features  of  the  Isndtcape. 
Apart  from  the  rivers  on  its  borders,  jit  is  watered  by  irndgni- 
ficant  streaxns,  jof  which  the  (}opie  in  the  west  need  alone  he 
mentioned.  The  inhabitants  live  xn  large  villages,  and  aie 
occupied  In  agriculture,  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
for  which  the  Beaoce  is  celebrated.  Clover  and  lucerne  aie 
the  other  leading  cropa,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  axe  kept  in  tfas 
region.    Chartres  is  its  chief  commercial  centre. 

BBAUCHAMF,  the  name  of  several  important  En^ish  familitt.. 
The  baronial  house  of  Beaiichamp  of  Bedford  was  founded  at 
the  Conquest  by  Hu^  de  Beaud^amp,  who  received  a  bsxoqy 
in  Bedfordshire.  His  eldest  son  Simon  left  a  daughter,  whoae 
husband  Hugh  (brother  of  the  count  of  Meulan)  was  created 
earl  of  Bedford  by  Stephen.  But  the  heir^male,  Miles  de  Beau- 
champ,  nephew  of  Simon,  hdd  Bedford  Castle  against  the  king 
in  xx37-'xx38.  From  his  brother  Pajm  descended  the  barons  of 
Bedford,  of  whom  William  held  Bedford  Castle  against  the  royal 
forces  in  the  strug^e  for  the  Great  Charter,  and  was  afterwards 
made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  v^He  John,  who  sided 
with  the  barotas  tmder  Smon  de  Montfort,  fell  at  Evesham. 
With  hfan  the  line  ended,  but  a  younger  branch  was  seated  at 
Eaton  Sooon,  Beds.,  where  the  earthworks  of  their  castle  remain, 
and  held  their  barony  there  into  the  14th  century. 

The  Beaucfaamps  of  Elmley,  Worcestershire,  the  greatest 
house  of  the  name,  were  founded  by  the  marrisgei  of  Walter  de 
Beaucfaarap  with  the  daughter  of  Uxise  d'Abetot,  a  Domesday 
baron,  which  brought  him  the  shrievalty  of  Worcestexahire,  the 
office  of  a  royal  steward,  and- large  estates.  His  *<**<'*"'<«F»t 
William,  of  Elmley,  married  Isabel,  sister  and  eventual^  heiress 
to  William  Mauduit,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  their  sonsocceeded 
in  X  968  to  Warwick  (Castle  and  that  eaddom,  which,  remained 
with  his  descendants  in  the  male  line  till  X445.  The  eaxls  of  the 
Beanchamp  line  played  a  great  part  in  Engliih  imtaty.  Guy, 
the  and,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish  ^HMwpaign^  of 
Edward  L,  who  warned  him  at  his  death  against  Piers  Gaveston. 
Under  Edward  IL  he  was  one  of  the' foremost  foes  of  Piers,  who 
had  styled  him  "  the  black  cur  of  Arden,"  and  with  whose  death 
he  was  dosely  connected.  As  one  of  the  "  lords  ordainers  "  he 
was  a  recognised  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Edward  IL  By 
the  heiress  of  the  Tonis  he  left  at  his  death  in  13x5  a  son  Earl 
Thomas,  who  distinguished  himsdf  at  Cr6cy  and  Poitiers,  was 
marshal  of  the  English  host,  and,  with  his  brother  John,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  In  X369  his  son  Earl 
Thomas  succeeded;  from  X376  to  1579  he  was  among  the  lofds 
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Striving  for  refonn,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appohited 
governor  to  the  king.  Under  Richard  II.  he  joined  the  lords 
appellant  in  their  opposition  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and 
was  in  power  with  them  1388-1389;  treacherously  arrested  by 
Richard  In  1397,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  (the 
Beauchamp  Tower  being  called  after  him),  but  liberated  by 
)itmy  IV.  on  his  triumph  (1399).  In  1401  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Earl  Richard,  a  brave  and  chivalrous  warrior,  who 
defeated  Owen  Glendower,  fought  the  Percys  at  Shrewsbury, 
and,  after  travelling  in  state  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
was  employed  against  the  Lolhrds  and  afterwards  as  lay 
ambassador  from  England  to  the  council  of  Constance  (14 14). 
He  held  command  for  a  time  at  Calais,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  French  campaigns  of  Henry  V.,  who  created  him  earl 
and  count  of  Aumale  in  Normandy.  He  had  charge  of  the 
eduction  of  Henry  VI.,  and  in  1437  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  France  and  of  Normandy.  Dying  at  Rouen  in  1439,  he  left 
by  Isabel,  widow  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcester,  a 
son.  Earl  Henry,  who  was  created  duke  of  Warwick,  1445,  and 
is  alleged,  but  without  authority,  to  have  been  crowned  king  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Henry  VI.  He  died,  the  last  of  his  One,  in 
June  1445.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  his  only  child,  in  1449,  his 
vast  inheritance  passed  to  Anne,  his  sbter  oi  the  whole  blood, 
wife  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury  ("  the  Kingmaker  *0i 
who  thereupon  became  earl  of  Warwick. 

Of  the  ttdet  branches  ot  the  house,  the  oldest  was  that  of 
Powyke  and  Alcester,  which  obtained  a  barony  in  1447  <^ 
became  extinct  in  i49d;  from  it  qidrang  the  Beauchamps,  Lords 
St  Amatid  from  1448.  of  whom  was  Richard,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
fini  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  who  became 
extinct  in  1508,  being  the  laM  known  male  heirs  of  the  race. 
Another  cadet  was  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  minister  of 
Richard  II.,  who  was  created  Lord  Beauchamp  oi  Kiddemiinster 
(the  first  baron  created  by  patent)  1387,  but  beheaded  1388; 
the  barony  became  extinct  wUh  his  son  in  1400.  Ro^r,  Lord 
Beauchamp  of  Bletsoe,  summoned  in  1363,  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Powyke  branch;  his  line  ended  early  in  the 
iSth  Century.  Later  cadets  were  John,  brother  of  the  3rd  earl, 
who  carried  the  standard  at  Cr6cy,  became  captain  of  Calais, 
and  was  summonbd  as  a  peer  in  1350,  but  died  unmarried;  and 
WJNiam,  brother  of  the  4th  earl,  who  was  distinguished  in  the 
Fiench  wars,  and  succeeding  to  the  lands  of  the  Lords  Aber- 
gavenny was  summoned  fai  tluit  barony  1392;  his  son  was  created 
earl  of  Worcestet  in  1420,  but  died  without  male  issue  in  1422; 
f  Kom  his  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Neville,  descended 
the  Lords  Abergavenny. 

The  Lords  Beauchamp  of  "Hache"  (1299^1361)  were  so 
qaased  from  their  seat  of  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Somerset,  and 
were  of  a  wboHy  distinct  family.  Their  title,  **  Beauchamp  of 
Hadie,"  was  revived  for  the  Ses^ours  in  1536  and  iS59.  The 
title  of  **  Beauchamp  of  Powyke  "  was  revived  as  a  barony  in 
i8o6foff  Rkhard  Ljygon(deacended  through  femklesfrom  the  Beau* 
champs  of  Powyke),  who  was  created  Earl  Beaudiamp  in  181 5* 

See  Sir  W.  Dugdafc,  Baronage  (1675-1676)  and  Warmckshire 
(and  ed;.  1730);  G.  E.  C[okayne),  CompUU  Petraf/t  (1887-1898); 
W.  Courthope,  Rvm  Roll  (1859)  S  BQd  J.  H.  Round,  Ceqjfrey  \d» 
UantUvilk  (1892).  (J.  H.  ti) 

• 

BIAUCHAMF,  ALFHOVSB  DB»  Frendi  historian  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Monaco  in  1767,  and  died  in  1832.  U  1784 
he  entered  a  Sardinun  leg^ment  of  marines,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  the  French  Republic,  he  refus^  to  fight  in  what  he 
considered  an  vajoit  cause,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  After  bdng  Uberated  be  took  up  his  resSdencs  in  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  a  post  in  one  of  the  government  offices.  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Beauchamp  was  transferred  to  the  burtau 
of  the  minister  of  poUcc,  and  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
thepress.  This  situation  opened  up  to  him  materiab  of  which  he 
made  use  in  his  first  and  most  poptdar  historical  work,  Histok€ 
4»h  Yendit  el  des  Ckouams,  3  vols.,  x8o6.  The  book,  received  with 
great  favour  by  the  people,  was  dfeplcasing  to  the  authorities. 
Tho  third  edition  was  confisoaMd;  its  writer  was  deprived  of  his 
pattt  awl  in  1809  vu  ownpeMed  te  kave  Pint  and  talw  up  hb 


abode  in  Reims.  In  181 1  he  cbtained  permisrion  to  return,  and 
again  received  a  government  appointment.  This  he  had  to  resign 
on  the  Restoration,  but  was  rewarded  with  a  small  pension, 
which  was  continued  to  his  widow  after  his  death. 

Beauchamp  wrote  extensively  for  the  public  journals  and  for 
the  magazines.  His  biographical  and  historical  works  are 
numerous,  and  those  dealing  with  contemporary  events  are 
valuable,  owing  to  the  sources  at  his  disposal.  They  must, 
however,  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  foOowing  are  worth 
mention: — Vie  polUiqmt  tHililaire  el  pHUt  du  lintral  Moreau 
(1814) ;  Catastrophe  de  Mmral,  ou  RScit  de  la  demihe  tttolfdion  de 
Naples  (1815);  Histoire  de  la  guerre  d*£spapu  et  du  Portugal^ 
i8of-^8i3  (2  vds.,  1819);  Collection  de  mSmoires  rdatifs  aux 
rtpolutiOHS  d*Espagne  (3  vds.,  1824);  Histoire  de  larHolutionde 
PiimoHt  (2  viris.,  1821,  1823);  MSmoires  secrets  et  intdUs  pour 
servir  d  I'histoire  contemporaine  (2  vols.,  182^.  The  Iltmoires  de 
Fouchi  have  also  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it  seelns  certain  that 
he  only  revised  and  comi^eted  a  work  rei^y  composed  by  Fouchi 
himself. 

See  an  artide  by  Louis  Madeltn  ia  La  Rhotutum  jramffmoi,Hjoa)4  • 

BBAUFORT,  the  name  of  the  family  descended  from  die  union 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  with  Catherine,  wife  of  Sfr 
Hugh  Swynford,  taken  from  a  castle  in  Anjou  wMch  bdonged  to 
Jolm  of  (jaunt.  There  were  four  children  of  thfa  union — ^John, 
created  earl  of  Somerset  and  marquess  of  Dorset;  Henry,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  (see  BEAtrroKT, 
Hemhy);  Thomas,  made  duke  of  Exeter  and  chancellor;  and 
Joan,  who  married  Ralph  Neville,  first  earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
died  in  1440.  In  1396,  "some  years  after  the  birth  of  these 
children,  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  were  married,  and  in  1397 
the  Beauforts  were  declared  legitimate  by  King  Richard  II.  In 
1407  this  action  was  confirmed  by  their  iMlf^brother,  King 
Henry  IV.,  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  expre^y  excluded 
from  the  succession  to  the  English  throne. 

John  Beautort,  eari  of  Somerset  (c.  1373-1410),  assisted 
Richard  U.  in  1397  when  the  king  attacked  the  lords  appellants, 
and  made  himself  an  absolute  ruler.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  marquess  of  Dorset,  but  after  the  deposition  of  Richard  in 
1399,  he  was  degraded  to  his  former  rank  as  earl.  In  1401, 
however,  he  was  declared  loyal,  and  appeared  later  in  command 
of  the  English  fleet.  H^  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holland,  second  earl  of  Kent,  and  died  in  March  1410,  leaving 
three  sons,  Henry,  John,  and  Edmund,  and  two  daughters,  Jane 
or  Joan,  who  married  James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret, 
who  mamried  Thomas  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon. 

Tbomas  Beaxtyokt  (d.  1426)  held  various  h!^  offices  under 
Henry  IV.,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  suppressing  the  rising  in  the 
north  in  1405.  He  became  dunceUor  in  1410,  but  resigned  this 
office  in  January  141^  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  France 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  then  created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  when 
Henry  V.  became  king  in  14x3,  he  was  made  lieutenant  of 
Aquitaine  and  took  diarge  of  Hai^eur  when  this  town  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  English.  In  1416  he  became  lieutenant  of 
Normandy,  and  was  created  duke  of  Exeter;  and  returning  to 
England  he  compelled  the  Scots  to  raise  the  siege  of  Roxburgh. 
Crossing  to  France  in  1418  with  reinforcements  for  Henry  V.,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  was  made 
captain  of  Rouen,  and  went  to  the  court  of  France' to  treat  for 
peace.  He  was  then  captured  by  the  French  at  Baug6,  but  was 
soon  released  and  returned  to  En^nd  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Henry  V.  in  August  1422.  He  was  one  of  Henry's  executors, 
and  it  4s  probkble  that  the  king  entrusted  his  young  son.  King 
Henry  VI.,  to  his  care.  However  this  may  be,  Exeter  did  not 
take  a  very  prmninent  part.in  the  government,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  ootmdl  of  regency.  Having  again  shared  in  the 
Frendk  war,  the  dvkt  died  at  Greenwich  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1426.  He  was  buried  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  his 
remains  were  found  in  good  condition  350  yters  hiter.  He 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Neville  of  Nomby ,  but 
left  no  issue.  The  Beaufort  family  was  continued  by  Henry 
BEAfnroBT  (1401-1419),  the  eldest  son  of  John  Beaufort,  carl  of 
Semenety  who  was  sueoeeded  as  csH  of  Somerset  by  his  brothct 
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JoBN  BsAuroRi  (1403.-: 444)«  The  latter  fought  under  Henry  V. 
in  the  French  wars,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  remained  in 
France  as  a  c^tive  until  1437.  Soon  after  his  release  be  returned 
to  the  war,  and  after  the  death  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1439,  acted  as  commander  of  the  English  force%  and, 
with  his  brother  Edmund,  was  successful  in  recapturing  Harlleur. 
Although  chagrined  when  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  made 
regent  of  France,  Beaufort  led  an  expedition  to  France  in  1443, 
and  in  1443  was  made  duke  of  Somerset.  He  died*  probably  by 
his  own  hand,  in  May  1444.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Beaudiamp,  and  left  a  daughter,  Mabcaret  Bzaufokt, 
afterwards  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  who  married,  for 
her  first  husband,  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  King  Henry  VH.  In  this  .way  the 
blood  of  the  Beauforts  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  Tudors,  and 
of  all  the  subsequent  occupants  of  the  En^ish  throne. 

The  title  of  eari  of  Somerset  descended  on  the  death  of  John 
Beaufort  in  1444  to  his  brother  Eouund  Beaufokt,  duke  of 
Somerset  (^.t.),  who  was  killed  at  St  Albans  in  1455.  By  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  of 
Warwick,  he  left  three  sons,  Henry,  Edmund  and  John,  «*d  a 
daughter,  Margaret. 

Heney  Bbaupori  (1436-J464)  became  duke  of  Somerset  in 
1455,  and  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  but  failed  to  dislodge  Richard's  aUy,  Richard 
Neville,  eari  of  Warwick,  from  Calais.  He  took  part  in  th^ 
victory  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Wakefield  in  1460,  escaped  from 
the  carnage  at  Towton  in  1461,  and  shared  the  attainder  of 
Henry  VI.  in  the  same  year.  In  May  1464  he  was  captured  at 
Hexham  and  was  beheaded  immediately  after  the  battle.  The 
title  of  duke  of  Somerset  was  amunWd  by  hi&  brother,  Edmund 
Beaufokt  (c.  1438-1471),  who  fled  from  the  oountiy  after  the 
disasters  to  the  Lancastrian  arms,  but  returned  to  En^and  in 
147 1,  in  which  year  he  fought  at  Tewkesbury,  and  in  spite  of  a 
promise  of  pardon  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  on  the  6th  of 
May  147  X .  His  younger  brother  John  Beauvokt  had  been  killed 
probably  at  this  battle,  and  so  on  the  execution  of  Edmund  the 
family  became  extinct. 

Maboa&et  Beautort  married  Humphrey,  eari  of  Stafford,  and 
was  the  mother  pf  Henry  Stafiord,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Henry 
Beaufort,  third  duke  of  Somerset  (d.  1464),  left  an  illegitimate 
son,  Charles  Somerset,  who  was  created  eari  of  Worcester  by 
Henry  VUL  in  1514.  His  direct  descendant,  Henry  Somerset, 
fifth  eari  of  Worcester,  was  a  loyal  partisan  o(  Charles  I.  and  in 
1 642  was  created  marquess  of  Worcester.  His  grandson,  Henry, 
the  third  marquess,  was  made  duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682,  and  the 
present  duke  of  Beaufort  is  his  direct  descendant. 

Set  Thonaa  Waldpgham,  Historia  An^kama,  edited  by  H.  T. 
Riley  (London,  1863-1864) ;  W.  Stubbs.  dmstUuHomd  HiOory  «/ 
Englatid,  vols,  il  and  iil  (Chrford.  1895) ;  The  Fasten  Letters,  ecnted 
by  James  Gairdoer  (London,  1904). 

BBAUFORT,  FRANCOIS  DB  VOID61IB,  Due  db  (16x6^ 
1669),  a  picturesque  figure  in  French  history  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  the  second  son  of  Ciaar  de  Vend6me,  and  grandson  of  Heniy 
IV.,byGabrielled'Estr£es.  He  began  his  career  in  the  army  and 
served  in  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  his 
ambitions  and  unscrupulous  character  soon  found  a  more 
congenial  field  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  In  1642  he  joined  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars  against  Richelieu,  and  upon  its 
faUure  was  obUgod  to  live  in  exile  in  Enghtnd  until  RicheUeu's 
death.  Returning  to  France,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  groop, 
known  as  the  "  Importants,"  in  which  court  ladies  predominated, 
especially  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse  and  theducheis  of  Montbazoo. 
For  an  instant  after  the  king's  death,  this  group  seemed  likely  to 
prevail,  aiui  Beaufort  to  be  the  head  of  the^new  government. 
But  Maaarin  gained  the  office,  and  Beaufort,  acciised  of  a  plot  to 
morder  Masarin,  was  imprisoned  in  Vincennes,  in  September 
1643.  He  escaped  on  the  3xst  of  May  X648,  just  in  time  to  join 
the  Fronde,  which  began  in  August  1648.  U«  was  then  with  the 
parlement  and  the  princes,  against  Masarin.  His  personal 
appearance,  his  affectation  o(  popular  manners,  his  qiialily  of 
fraadsoo  flisgitimlwd),  o(.  Henry  IV.^  rsndsred  him  a  fiaysurilt 


of  the  Parisians,  wbd/tcclaimed  him  everywhere.  He  was  kAoWi 
»s  the  Rin  des  HaUes  ('*  king  of  the  markets  "),  and  popular 
subscriptions  were  opened  to  pay  his  <lebts.  He  had  hopes  of 
becoming  prime  nfinister.  But  among  the  members  of  the 
parlement  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  he  was  regarded 
as  merely  a  tooL  His  intelUgenoe  was  but  mediocre,  and  he 
showed  no  talent  during  the  war.  Maxarin,  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  exiled  him  in  October  1652;  and  he  was  only  allowed  to 
return  in  1654,  when  the  cardinal  had  no  longer  any  reason  to 
fear  him.  Henceforth  Beaufort  no  longer  intrigued.  In  1658  he 
was  named  general  superintendent  of  navigation^  or  chief  of  the 
naval  army,  and  faithfully  served  the  king  in  naval  wars  irom 
that  on.  In  X664  he  directed  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  of 
Algiers.  In  X669  he  led  the  French  troops  defending  Caadia 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  killed  in.91  night  sortie,  00  the  15th  of 
June  X669.  His  body  was  brought  bads,  to  France  with  great 
pomp,  and  official  honours  rendered  it. 

See  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  notably  those  of  La  Rodiefoucauld, 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  Madame  de  Motteville.  Abo  D  Aveoel, 
Riekelieu  et  la  monarcMe  absoime  (1884) ;  Cherud,  La  Franee  sotu  la 
mimsthe  de  Maaarin  (1879);  and  La  France  sons  Id  mmpril*  de 
Louis  XIV  (1882). 

BEAUFORT.  HEMRT  {c.  X377-X447)>  English  cardhial  and 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  second  son  of  John  of  Gaunt^  duke 
of  Laacaster,  by  Catherine,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford.    His 
parents  were  not  married  until  1396,  and  in  1397  King  Richard  11. 
dedared  the  four  childxen  of  this  union  to  be  legitiOuite.    Henry 
spent  aone  of  his  youth  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  having  entered 
the  church  received  various  appointments,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  lintohi  in  July  1398.    When  fab  half-brother  became 
king  as  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  Beaufort  began  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  public  life;  he  was  made  duuicellor  in  1403,  but  he 
xesipiedthis  offic6  in  1404,  when  he  was  translated  from  Lincoln 
to  Winchester  as  the  successor  of  William  of  Wykeham.    He 
exercised  coiaiderable  influence  over  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards King  Henry  V.,  and  althongli  he  steadily  supported  ths 
house  of  Lancaster  he  opposed  the  party  led  by  Thomas  Arundel, 
archbish<9  of  Canterbury.    A  dispute  over  money  left  by  J<rfin 
Beaufort,  marquess  of  Dorset,  caused  or  widened  a  breach  in'the 
royal  family  which  readied  a  climax  in  14XX.    The  details  are  not 
quite  dear,  but  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  prince  and  the 
bishop,  anxious  to  retain  their  power,  sought  to  indiuce  Henry  I  V<' 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.    Angry  at  this  request,  the  king 
dismissed  his  son  from  theooundl,  and  Beaufort  appears  to  have 
shared  his  disgrace.    When  Henry  V.  ascended  thethrone  in  1413 
the  bishop  affidn  became  chancellor  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
government  until  141 7,  when  he  resigned  hboflke,  and  proceeded 
to  the  coundl  which  was  then  sitting  at  Constance.    fU»  arrival 
had  an  important  effect  on  the  deliberations  of  this  council,  and 
the  compromise  which  was  subsequently  made  between  the  lival 
parties  was  largely  his  work.    Grateful  for  Beaufort's  services, 
the  new  pope  Martin  V.  offered  him  a<nrdin»l*s  hat  wUdi  Henry 
V.  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.    Returning  to  Bngpsad,  he 
remained  loyal  to  Henry;  and  after  the  Mn^s  death  in  X4M  be- 
came a  member  of  the  council  and  was  the  diief  opponent  of  the 
wild  and  sdfish  schemes  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  (xloncester.    In 
X424  he  became  chancellor  for  the  thhd  thaOk  and  was  maiiUy 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  Gkmcester'^  expedi- 
tion to  Hainaut.    He  was  dislBDed  hy  the  dtitsii  of  Londen; 
and  this  ill-feeling  was  heightened  when  Gkwcestcr,  who  waA  a 
f  avouriteof  the  Londoners,  returned  to  England  and  waadoohtless 
reproached  by  Beaufort  for  the  folly  of  hk  undortakiag.    A  liot 
took  place  in  London,  and  at  the  bishop's  tntreaty,  the  piolectev, 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  casse  back  to  Eagland*    As  this  dispvto 
was  still  unsettled  when  the  parHamenf  met  at  LeScesttr  in 
February  1426,  Bedford  and  the  lords  mnderfooh  to  arfalteEte. 
Charged  by  Gloucester  with  tresaon  agsinsc  Henry  IV.  and  Ua 
successors,  Beaufort  denied  the,  srfussttonfc    But  althoogh  a 
rscottdMation  was  effected,  the  bishof^evidently  rsgaeded  this  en 
a  defeat;  and  having  resigned  the  fhanrritorshlp  his  cniigls^ 
weredivened  into  afiother  chanaeL 

Anxiotts  to  sceuie  his  aid  for  the  erasade  against  the  HussileSk 
Pope  Mactin  ftgaio  off^fsd  hfm  a  cndinaFs  fast,  wfaidi  Dsmfsst 
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tooepttd.  He  wta'tto  FtAnCe  b  1447,  mnd  wu  then  4ppofated 
pftpftl  fegate  for  Gemiany,  Hungary  aid  Bobemk;  and  |Sio- 
ceeding  eiotwardB,  he  made  a  bold  bot  futile  effort  to  laUy  the 
cmtadersatTachau.  RetiiniingtoBBgiand.toiaibeHHMi^fdra 
fmli  cnisade,  be  was  received  with  great  state  in  Loadon;  but 
his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate  had  wealtenied  his  poiilSon  and 
G^Ucester  refused  to  recognise  Us  legstteecMninisdoB. 
fort  gave  way  on  this  question,  but  an  unsoeoessfUl  attempt 
nuide  in  1429  to  deprive  him  of  his  see.  Having  ndsed  some 
troops  he  set  out  for  Bohemia;  but  owing  to  the  disasters  which 
had  just  attended  the  English  arms  In  France,  he  was  induced  to 
allow  these  soldiers  to  serve  m  the  Fraach  war;  and  in  February 
1431  the  dttth  of  Martiki  V.  ended  his  commision  aslegate. 
Meanwhile  an  attempt  oa  the  part  of  Gloucester  to  exdude  the 
eardinal  from  the  council  had  failed,  and  it  was  dedded  that  his 
attendance  was  reqtrfred  except  during  the  diytisrion  <rf  questions 
between  the  king  and  the  papacy.  He  accompanied  King 
Henry  VL  to  Normandy  in  ^ril  1430,  and  in  December  i43t 
erowned  him  king  of  France.  About  this  time  Gloaoester  made 
another  attempt  to  deprive  Beaufort  of  his  see,  and  it  was  argued 
ib  the  council  that  as  a  cardinal  he  could  not  hold  an  Ei^lisfa 
bishopric  The  general  council  was  not  inclined  to  press  the  case 
against  him;  but  the  privy  coundl,  more  derical  and  more 
hostile,  sealed  writs  of  praemunire  and  attachment  against  him, 
and  some  of  Ms  jewels  were  sdaed.  On  his  return  to  Eagbnd  he 
attended  the  parliament  in  May  1432,  and  asked  to  hear  the 
cbafges  agsinst  him.  The  kfaig  declared  him  loyal,  and  a  statute 
was  passed  freeing  him  from  any  penalties  wiiich  he  might  have 
incurred  under  the  Statute  of  Provisors  or  in  other  ways.  He 
supported  Bedford  in  his  kttempts  to  restore  order  to  the  finances. 
In  August  1435  he  attended  the  congilbs  at  Arras,  but  was  unable 
to  make  peace  with  France;  and  after  Bedford's  death  his 
renewed  efforts  to  this  end  were  again  opposed  by  Gloucester,  who 
favoured  a  continuance  of  the  war.  On  two  occasions  die  ccnmdl 
advised  the  king  to  refuse  him  peimiBsitm  to  leave  Ea^nd,  but 
In  1437  he  obtained  a  fuB  pardon  for  all  his  offences.  In  1439  and 
1440  he  went  to  Fiance  on  missions  of  peace,  and  apparently  at 
hii  instlgstion  the  English  ooundl  dedded  to  release  Charies, 
duke  of  Orleans.  lliisstepfurtherlrritatedCtoBoesterj  who  drew 
up  and  presented  to  the  king  a  long  and  serious  list  of  charges 
against  Beaufort;  but  the  council  defended  the  policy  of  the 
cnrdtnal  and  ignored  the  personal  accusations  against  him. 
Beanfoft,  however,  gradually  retired  from  public  life,  and  after 
witnessihg  the  conchuion  of  die  treaty  of  T^yes  dM  at  Wolvesey 
paUce,  Winchester,  on  the  roth  of  April  1447.  1^  **  black 
despair"  «^ch  Shakespeare  has  cast  round  his  dying  hours 
appears  to  be  without  historical  foundation.  He  was  buried  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  the  building  of  which  he  finished.  He 
also  refounded  and  enlatged  the  hospital  of  St  Cross  near 
Winchester. 

Beaufort  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  king.  He  was  the 
lover  of  Lady  AUce  Fitsalan,  daughter  of  Ridiard,  eari  of 
Arundd,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Joan,  who  married  Sr 
Edward  Stradling  of  $t  Donates  in  Glamotganshire.  His 
interests  were  secular  and  he  was  certainly  proud  and  ambitious; 
but  Stubbs  has  pictured  the  fairer  side  of  Ms  dmracter  whet  he 
observes  that  Beaufort  "  was  merciftd  in  his  political  enmities, 
enlightened  in  his  foreign  policy;  that  he  was  devotedly  faithful, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and  labour  for  the  king;  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  death  everything  began  to  go  wrong,  and 
went  worse  and  worse  until  aD  was  losL** 

See  Historiae  Cr^ytandensii  continuaHo,  translated  by  H.  T.  RHey 
(London,  1854);  Proceedings  and  Ordtmances  #/  tke  Priey  Conmil, 
Edited  by  ,M.  H.  Nicolas  (London.  1834-1837):  Aeneas  Sylvius 
PtoQokMnmi,  Historica  Bol^ica  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  1707); 
W.  Stubbs.  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  (Oxford.  1895):  M. 
Creighton.  A  History  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  tke  Refor- 
motion  (London.  1897):  and  L.  B.  Radford,  Henry  Beaufort  (19O8X 

BBAUFDRT,  LOUIS  DB  (d.  1795).  French  historian,  of  Whose 
life  Httle  is  known.  In  1738  he  pablished  at  Utrecht  a  DisserfO' 
Hon  sur  Vincertitude  des  cinq  premttrs  sihlts  de  Vkistoirt  romaine, 
hi  Hiddh  he  ditowed  what  untrustworthy  gitides  even  the  his- 


todaEns  of  highest  tepute,  sudi  as  Uvy  and  Dionysius  ol  Halicar* 
nasstts,  were  for  that  period,  and  pointed  out  by  what  methods 
and  by  the  aid  of  what  documents  truly  sdentific  bases  might  be 
given  to  its  history.  This  was  an  ingenious  plea,  bold  for  its  time, 
against  traditional  history  such  as  RoUin  was  writing  at  that  very 
momeat.  A  German,  Christopher  Sazius,  endeavoured  to jrefute 
it  ina series  of  artidcs  puUislMd  in  vols.  i.-Ui.  of  the  liisceUanea 
Umensia,  Beaufort  replied  by  some  brief  and  ironical  JUmarques 
id  the  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  DisserttHott  (17S0). 
Beaufort  also  wrote  an  HiMoir$  dt  Cisar  Cermamcus  (Leyden, 
1761),  and  La  RSpuMique  rtmam$,  ou  plan  giniral  de  Vancien 
foa(SiriMMMitf^J2#fne(TlicHague,  1766,  a  vols,  quarto).  Though 
Bot  a  scholar  of  the  fint  laok,  Baiulort  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  been  a  pioneer  in  nising  the  question,  afterwards  elabor- 
ated by  Niebufar,  as  to  tlie  credibility  of  eariy  Roman  history. 

BBAUFORT  fGAIiB»  a  series  of  Bumbecs  from  o  to  is  arranged 
by  Admiral  Sir  Frands  Beaufort  (1774*1857)  in  1^5,  to  indicate 
the  strength  of  the  wind  from  a  calm,  force  o,  to  a  hurricancr force 
IS,  with  saUiog  directions  such  as  "  $,  smacks  shorten  sails  "  for 
oeast  purposes,  aad  "  vQ]rals»  ftc., '  full  and  by  *"  for  the  open  sea. 
An  eidnuistSve  report  was  made  in  1906  by  the  Meteorological 
Office  on  the  rdation  between  the  estimates  of  wind-force 
accasdmg  to  Beaufort's  scsle  and  the  vdodties  recorded  by 
anemometers  bdnBging  to  the  office,  from  which  the  foUowii^ 
table  is  taken }" 


Beaufort  scale. 

Corresponding  wind. 

Limits  of  hoariy 
velocity. 

Numbers. 
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Light  breete 
Moderate  wind 
Strong  wind 
Gale 
Storm 
Hurricane 

Miles  per  hoar. 
Under    a 

2-IS 

»3-a3 
34-37 
3«-55 

Above  75 

'•  in  Cape  province.  South  Africa,  the 
capital  of  a  division  of  this  name,  339  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Cape 
Town.  Pop.  (1904)  5481.  The  hnrgest  town  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  it  lies,  at  an  devation  of  2792  f  L,  at  the  foot 
of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Nieuwveld  mountains.  It  has  several 
fine  public  buildings  and  the  streets  are  lined  with  avenues  of 
pear  trees,  while  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  luxuriant  orchards> 
fidds  and  gardena  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  oasB  in  the  desert. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invafids.  The  town  was  founded  in  1819, 
and  la  its  early  days  was  largely  resorted  to  by  Griquas  and 
Bechuana  for  the  nle  of  ivory,  skins  and  cattle.  .The  Beaufort 
West  division  has  an  area  of  6374  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  (1904)  of 
10,762,  45%  bdng  Whites.  Sheep-farming  is  the  principal 
industry. 

BBAVGBIICT.  a  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lolret,  x6  m.  S.W.  of  Orieans  on  the  Oiieaiis  railway,  between 
that  dty  and  Blois.  Pop.  ( 1906)  2993.  It  b  situated  at  the  foot 
of  vine^Jad  hflls  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  to  the  kftbank  of 
which  it  is  united  by  a  bridge  of  twenty-six  arches,  many  of  them 
dating  from  the  X3th  century.  The  chid  buildings  are  the 
ch&teau,  mainly  of  the  X5th  century,  of  iriiich  the  massive  donjon 
of  the  xith  century  known  as  the  Tour  de  C£sar  is  the  oldest 
portion;  and  the  abbey-church  of  Notre^Dame,  a  building  hi  the 
Romanesque  style  of  architecture,  frequently  restored.  Some  of 
the  buildhigs  of  the  Benedictine  abbey,  to  which  this  church 
belonged,  remain.  The  h6td  de  ville,  the  facade  of  which  is 
decorated  with  armoYial  bearings  of  Renaissance  carving,  and  the 
church  of  St  £tienne,  an  unblemished  example  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  are  of  interest.  Several  old  houses,  some  remains  of 
the  me^eval  ramparU  and  the  TOur  de  THorioge,  an  ancient 
gateway,  are  also  preserved.  The  town  carries  on  txade  in  grain, 
and  has  floor  mills. 

The  lords  of  Beaugency  attained  considerable  importance  is 
the  nth,  xath  and  13th  centuries;  at  the  end  of  the  xath  century 
the  fief  was  sold  to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  puied  to  the 
house  of  Orieans.  then  to  those  of  Duaois  and  LongneviUe  an4 
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ultimately  again  to  that  of  Orleans.  Joan  of  Arc  defeated  the 
English  here  in  1429.  In  1567  the  town  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  PfotesUnts.  On  the  8th,  9th  and  loth  of  December 
1870  the  German  army,  commanded  by  the  giand'duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  defeated  the  French  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
General Chanzy,in  the  battle  of  Beaugency  (or  Villorceau  josnes), 
which  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire  to  the  N.W.  of 
Beaugency. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  the  name  of  a  French  family,  well  known 
from  the  isth  century  onward  in  Orl6anais,  where  its  members 
occupied  honourable  positions.  One  of  them,  Jean  Jacques  de 
Beauharnais,  seigneur  de  Miramion,  had  for  wife  Marie  Bonneau, 
who  in  1 66 1  founded  a  female  charitable  order,  called  after  her 
the  Mhumiones.  Francis  de  Beauharnais,  marquis  de  la  FerC6- 
Beauhamais,^  was  a  deputy  in  the  states-general  of  .1789,  and  a 
devoted  defender  of  the  monardiy.  He  emigrated  and  served 
in  Condi's  army.  Later  he  gave  his  adherence  to  Napoleon,  and 
became  ambassador  in  Etruria  and  Spain;  he  diad  in  1833.  His 
brother  Alexandre,  vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  married  Josephine 
Tascber  de  la  Pagerie  (aftermirds  the  wife  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte)  and  had  two  children  by  her— Eugdne  de 
Bcauhamab  (q.T.)  slM  Hortense,  who  married  Lotus  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Holland,  and  became  mother  of  Napoleon  III.  Claude  de 
Beauharnais,  comte  des  Roches-Baritaud,  unde  of  the  marquis 
and  of  the  vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  served  in  the  navy  and 
became  a  vice-admiraL  He  married  Marie  Anne  Francoise 
(called  Fanny)  Mouchard,  a  woman  of  letters  who  had  a  celebrated 
salon.  His  son,  also  named  Claude  (d.  1819),  was  created  a  peer 
of  France  in  1814,  and  was  the  father  of  Stephanie  de  Beau- 
harnais, who  married  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  house  of 
Beauharnais  is  still  represented  in  Russia,  by  the  dukes  of 
Leuchtenberg,  descendants  of  Prince  Eug^e.  (M.  P.*) 

BEAUHARNAIS,  EUGENE  DE  (1781-1824),  step-son  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  September  1781. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  general  Viscount  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
harnais (i  760-1 794)  and  Josephine  T&scher  de  la  Pagerie.  'The 
hither,  who  was  born  in  Martinique,  and  served  in  the  American 
War  of  fndq>endence,  took  part  in  the  politics  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  in  June-August  2793  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  His  failure  to  fulfil  the  tasks  impo9ed  on  him 
(especially  that  oi  the  relief  of  Mainz)  led  to  his  being  arrested, 
and  he  was  gufllotined  (33rct  June  1794)  not  long  before  the  fall 
of  Robespierre.  The  marriage  of  his  widow  Josephine  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  March  1796  w^  at  first  resented  by 
Eugene  and  his  sister  Hortense;  bat  their  step-father  proved 
to  be  no  less  kind  than'  watchful  over  their  interests.  In  the 
Italian  campaigns  of  i796-a797  Eugene  served  is  aid^^le-camp 
to  Bonaparte,  and  accompanied  hini  to  Egypt  in  the  same 
capacity.  There  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and 
bravery,  and  was  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Acre:  Bonaparte 
brou^t  him  back  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1799,  <^  it  is 
known  that  the  intervention  of  Eugcbe  and  Hortense  helped 
to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  which  then  took  pbce  between 
Bonaparte  and  Josephide.  The  services  rendered  by  Eugene 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'iiai  of  Brumaire  (1799)  and  during  the 
Consulate  (1799-1804)  ^rvcd  to  establish  his  fortunes,  d^ite 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  Bonaportes  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  the  Beauharnais  and  bring  about  the  divorce  of  Josephine. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire.  Eugene  reoeived  the 
title  of  prince,  with  a  yeariy  stipend  of  aoo,ooo  francs,  and 
tecame  general  of  the  chassmirs  d  cheval  of  the  Guard.  A  year 
later,  when  the  Italian  republic  became  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
wuh  Napoleon  as  king.  Engine  received  the  tide  of  viceroy, 
with  large  administrative  powers.  (See  Italy.)  Not  long  ^ter 
the  batUe  of  ^|isterliti  (iod  December  1805)  Napoleon  dignified 
the-  elector  of  B»varia  with  ihfi  title  of  king  and  arranged  a 
marriage  between  Engine  and  the  princess  Augusta  Amelia  of 
Bavaria.  On  the  whole  the  government  of  Eugtee  gave  general 
satisfaction  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  oompriscd  the  districts 
between  the  Shnplon  Pass  and  Rimini,  and  also  after  the  peace 
of  Presboig  (December  1805),  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Ia  1808 
<o&  the  further  partitioD  oi  the  papal  alates)  the  fmotier  of  the 


kintgdom  was  extended  southwards  to  the  borders  of  the  kiagdoa 
of  Naples,  in  the  pert  known  as  the  Abruzzi.  In  the  campaign 
of  1 809  Engine  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  with  GenenI 
(afterwards  Marshal)  Macdonald  as  his  adlaius.  The  battle  of 
Sadie,  where  he  fought  against  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Arch* 
duke  John,  did  not  yield  proofs  of  military  talent  on  the  part 
of  Eugioe  or  of  Macdonald;  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
into  Austrian  territory  (owing  to  the  disasters  of  their  main 
army  on  the  Danube)  Eugine's  forces  pressed  them  vigoronsly 
and  finally  won  an  important  victory  at  Raab  in  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Then,  joining  the  main  army  under  Napoleon« 
in  the  island  of  Lobau  in  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  Eugene  and 
Macdonald  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably  in  the  great 
battle  of  Wagram  (6th  July  1809).  In  i8zo  Eugene  received 
the  title  of  giand-duke  of  Frankfort.  Equally  meritorious  wera 
his  services  and  those  of  the  large  Italian  contingent  in  the 
campaign  of  181 2  in  Russia.  He  and  they  distinguished  them-< 
selves  especially  at  the  battles  of  Borodino  aiKl  MakyjarosUvits^ 
and  on  several  occasions  during  the  disastrous  retreat  lyhic^ 
ensued,  Engine's  soldierly  constancy  and  devotion  to  Nt^xileoa 
shone  out  conspicuously  in  1813-18x4,  especially  by  eontrast 
with  the  tergiversations  of  Murat.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
l>lapoleonic  rigime  Eugine  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  continued 
to  reside,  with  the  title  duke  of  Leuchtenbei^  and  prince  of 
Eichstttdt.  He  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  surriving  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

For  further  detub  cooceming  Eugine  see  Mimointt  acorrespon* 
dance  politique  el  militaire  du  Frinu  Eu^tne^  edited  by  Baron  A., 
Ducasse  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1858-1860);  F\  J.  A.  Scnneidewind, 
Prita  Eugen,  Herxog  von  LeucMenberg  in  den  FeUMfen  seiner  Zei$ 
(Stockholm,  1857);  A.  Puriiuer,  Une  IdytU  sous  NapoUon  i^.'ic 
nman  du  Prinu  Bughio  (Paris,  1893);  F.  Masson,  mpoUon  el  sq 
famiUe  (Paris.  1897-1900}.  (J.  Hl.  R.)    . 

BBAUJEU.  The  French  province  of  Beaujolais  was  formed 
by  the  development  of  thi  indent  seigniory  of  Beaiijeu  (d^>art^ 
ment  of  Rh6ne,  arrondissement  of  Villefranche).  The  loids  of 
Beaujeu  held  from  the  loth  centnry  onwards  a  high  rank  in 
feudal  society.  In  1 2x0  Guichard  of  Beaujeu  was  sent  by  Philip 
Augustus  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  III.;  he  was  present 
at  the  French  attack  on  Dover,  where  he  died  in  1 216.  His  son 
Humbert  took  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses  and 
became  constable  of  France.  Isabeau,  daughter  of  this  Hiunbert, 
married  Renaw^  count  of  Forez;  and  their  second  son^  Louis, 
asstuned  the  name  and  arms  of  Beaujeu.  His  son  (kuchard». 
called  the  Great,  had  a  very  warlike  life,  fighting  for  the  king  of 
France,  for  the  count  of  Savoy  and  for  his  own  hand.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Dauphinois  in  1325,  thereby  losing  im- 
portant estates.  Guichard's  son,  Edward  of  Beaujeu,  mu^ial 
of  France,  fought  at  Cr^cy,  and  perished  in  the  battle  of  Ardres 
in  1351.  Hia son  died  without  issue  in  3374,  and  was  sucQDcded 
by  his  cousin,  Edward  of  Beaujeu,  lord  of  Perreux,  who  gave 
his  estates  of  Beaujolais  and  Dombes  to  Louis  IL,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  in  1400.  Pierre  de  Bourbon  was  lord  of  Beaujeu  in 
1474,  when  he  married  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of.  Louis  XI^ 
and  this  is  why  that  princess  retained  the  name  of  iady  «tf 
Beaujeu.  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,.got  Beaujolais 
assigned  to  herself  despite  the  claims  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon.. 
In  1531  the  province  was  reunited  to  the  crown;  but  Frauds  II, 
gave  it  back  to  the  Montpensier  branch  of  the  Bourbqnsin  1560, 
from  which  house  it  pased  to  that  of  Orleans^  The  title  of 
comt6  de  Beaujolais  was  borne  by  a  son  of  Philippe  "£galile,'^ 
duke  of  Orleans,  bom  in  1779,  died  in  1808.  (Ai.  P.*)  .. 

BEAUUEU,  a  village  in  the  French  department  of  Alpeft* 
Maritimes.  Pop.  (1906)  1460.  It  is  about  4  m.  by  rail  £.  of 
Nice  (li  m.  from  Villefranche),  and  on  the  main  line  between 
Marseilles  and  Mentone;  it  is  also  connected  with  Nice  and 
Mentone  by  an  electric  tramway.  Of  late  years  it  has  become 
a  much  fre;f)uented  winter  resort,  aqd  many,  handsome  villas 
(among  them  that  )jiuli  by  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbuor)  have 
been  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood*  The  harbour,  btf  been 
extended  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  yachts.  Ojf.  A.  B.  C) 

BBAULT  (profxwnced  Bewley;  a  corruption  of  Beoalieu),  a 
town  ef  Inycmeasrihire*  Scotland,  on  the  B«M4y«  xo  91.  W.  a( 
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bnramm  ky  the  Hu^ilMd  nihthy^  P^  (1901)  ^ss*  Its 
^ef  JAttfest  is  the  beautUol  reaisioB  of  the  Prio^jr  of  St  John, 
louiufed in  is|o  by  Joim  Bisset  of  the  Aini»  for  Ost^daa monks. 
At  the  lUienaalion  the  buildiqgB  (except  the  church,  now  a 
i«Lq)  paaaed.tntQ  the  poaesskm  of  Lord  Lovat.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  site  of  Lovat  Castle,  vhkh  once  belonged 
to  the  Bissets,  bnt  was  presented  by  James  VL  to  Hugh  Fraser 
and  afterwards  demolished.  To  the  south-east  is  the  cfautdi  of 
Kirfchill  containing  the  vault  of  the  Lovats.  .Three  mUes  soath 
of  Beanly  ifi  Beaufort  .Castle,  the  dnef  seat  of  the  Lovats,  a  ine 
idodeni  mansioa  in  the  Scottish  faaxtonial  style.  It  occupies  the 
lite  of  a  fettress  erected  in  the  time  of  Alexander  IL,  yrj^ch  iras 
besieged  in  1303  by  Edward  L  lliis  was  replaoed  by  several 
castles  in  succession,  of  which  one-rCastie  Dounie— was  taken 
by  OwmweD  and  burned  by  the  duke  of  Cumbeiknd  in  1746, 
the  oonflagratiott  being  witnessed  from  a  neighbouring  hill  by 
Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  before  his  c^ture  on  Lech  Morar.  The 
fcad  around  Beaiily  is  fertile  and  tfaa  town  drives  a  brisk  trade  in 
eoal,  timber,  Ume,  grain  and  ish. 

BBAUMANOIR,  a  sdgniory  in  what  is- now  the  de|Murtment  of 
C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  iridch  gave  its  name  to  an  lUustriooB 
famBy.  JbaadeBeaumanoir,  marshal  of  Brittany  for  Charles  of 
Blofe>  and  captain  of  Joeselin,  is  remembered  for.hls  share  in  the 
isBious  battle  of  the  Thirty.  This  battle,  sung  by  an  unknown 
trouvire  and  retold  with  variations  by  Froissart^  was  an  episode 
hi  the  stpuggle  for  the  succession  to  the  dudiy  of  Brittany 
between  Charies  of  Blois,  supported  by  the  king  of  France,  and 
^hn  of  Montfort,  supported  by  the  king  of  England.  John 
Bramborough,  the  English  captain  of  PloSrmel,  having  continued 
his  ravages,  in  spite  of  a  truce,  in  the  district  commanded  by  the 
captain  -of  Jossdin,  Jean  de  Beaumanoir  sent  him  a  diallenge, 
which  resulted  in  a  fight  between  thirty  picked  champions, 
knights  and  squires,  on  either  ride,  which  took  place  on  the  25th 
6{  March  1351,  near  PloSxmeL  Beaumanoir  commanded  tMrty 
Bretons,  Bramborou^  a  moed  force  of  twenty  Englishmen^ix 
German  mercenaries  and  four  Breton  partisans  of  Montfort.  The 
battle,  fought  with  swords;  daggers  and  axes,  was  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  in  its  details  very  reminisoent  of  the  last 
fight  of  the  Burgundians  in  the  NihelimgenUed.tspedMy  in  the 
celebrated  advice  of  Geoffroy  da  Bois  to  his  fvounded  leader,  who 
Was  asking  for  water:  "Prink  your  blood,  Beaumslmir;  that 
wiH  quench  your  thirst!"  In  the  end  the  victory  was  diedded  by 
GuiUaume  de  Montauban,  who  mounted  his  horse  and  overUuew 
seven  of  the  EngHsh  champions,  the  rest  being  forced  to  surrender. 
AU  the  combatants  on  either  side  were  either  dead  or  seriously 
wounded,  Bramborough  being  among  the  slain.  The  prisoners 
were  well  treated  and  released  on  pasrment  of  a  small  ransom. 
(See  Le  Pohme  du  combdl  des  TnnU,  in  the  PanUUon  liUiraire; 
JFhrissart,  Chroniqites,  ed.  S.  Luce,  c  iv.  pp.  45  and  x  xo  E,  and  pp.  < 
338-340). 

Jean  de  Beauhai^oir  (1551-16x4),  seigneur  and  aftervrards 
marquis  de  Lavardin,  count  of  N^grepelisse  by  marriage,  served 
first  in  the  Protestant  army,  but  turned  CatihoKr  after  the 
massacre  of  St  Barthokmow,  in  which  ins  father  had  been  killed, 
and  then  fought  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  When  that  prince 
became  king  of  France,  Lavardin  changed  over  to  his  side,  and 
was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  He  was  governor  of  Main^ 
commanded  an  army  in  Burgundy  in  xj6oa,  was  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  En^and  in  x6x3,  and  died  in  16x4.  One  of  his 
4tsoendants,  Henry  Charies,  marquis  de  Lavardin  (x643~x7ox). 
Was  sent  m  amba^ador  to  Rome  in  1^89,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
di£Ference  between  Louis  XIV4  and  Innocent  XL 

BBAUHAMOIR.  PHILIPPB  DE  KtUU  Sixe  dx  (fi,  xsso- 
1296),  French  jurist,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  df  the  xjth 
oentuiy  and  died  in  1396.  The  few  facts  known  regarding  his 
Kfe  are  to  bo  gathered  from  legal  documents  in  which  his  luune 
occurs.  From  these  it  appean  that  in  1275  he  filled  the  po^t  of 
bmlii  at  Senlis,  and  in  1 289  held  a  similar  office  at  Clermont  He 
ii  abo  occasionally  referred  to  as  presiding  at  the  assises  held  at 
various  towns.  His  great  work  is  entitled  CtnUumes  dt  Bea%noisis 
And  first  appeared  in  1690,  a  second  edition  with  introduction  by 
A.  A.  Btugnot  being  published  in  184s.   Itisiegitrdedasone^ 


the  best  works  bearing  on  old  French  law,  and  was  frequently 
referred  to  with  high  admiration  by  Montttquieu.  B«iumanoir 
also  obtained  fame  as  a  poet,  and  left  over  20,000  verses,  the  best 
known  of  his  poems  being  Lo  Uanekine^  Jekan  tt  Bhndt  and  Saint 
d^amour, 

BBAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRB  AU6UmN  CARtW  DB  (1732- 
X799)>  French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
January  X732.  His  father,  a  watchmaker  named  Caron,  brought 
lilm  up  to  the  same  trade.  He  was*  an  unusually  precocious  and 
lively  boy,  shrewd,  sagadous,  passionately  fond,  of  music  and 
imbued  with  a  strong  desire  for  ri^ng  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  invented  a  new  escapement  for  watches,  wfaidi 
was  pirated  by  a  rival  maker.*  Young  Caron  at  once  published 
his  grievance  in  the  Mercure,  ts6A  had  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  deddcd  in  his  favour,  llus  affair 
brought  fahn  into  notice  at  court;  he  was  appointed,  or  at  least 
called  himself,  watchmaker  to  the  king,  who  ordered  from  him  a 
watch  similar  to  one^he  had  made  for  Mrtie  de  Pompadour.  His 
handsome  figure  and  co(4  assurance  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
at  court  Mme  Franquet,  the  wife  of  an  <M  court  official, 
penuaded  her  husband  to  make  over'his  office  to  young  Caron, 
and,  on  her  husband's  death,  a  few  months  later,,  manied  the 
handsome  watchnudcer.  Caron  at  the  came  tfane  assumed  the 
name  Beaumarchais;  and  four  years  kter,  by  purchasing  the. 
office  of  secretary  to  the  king  obtained  a  patent  of  nobility. 

At  court  his  musical  talents  brought  him  under  the  notice  of 
the  king's  slstexs,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  them  the  harp.  This 
position  enabled  him  to  confer  a  sUgl^t  favom  on  the  great  banker 
Joseph  Duvemey,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  ^Vhig  Beau- 
marchais ti  share  in  his  speculations.  The  latter  turned  the 
opportunity  to  good  account,  jsad  soon  realised  a  handsome 
fortune.  In  X7d4  he  took  a  journey  to  Spain,  partly  wMi 
commercial  objects  in  view,  but  principally  on  account  of  this 
Clavijo  affair.  Jos6  Qavijo  y  Fajardo  had  twice  promised  to 
marry  the  sister  of  Beaumarchais,  and  had  failed.to  keep  his  word. 
The  adventure  had  not  the  tragic  ending  of  Goethe'a  ClaPtgOf  for 
Beaumarchais  did  not  pursue  his  vengeance  beyond  words. 
Beaumarchais  made  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  with 
the  sentimental  drama  EugSitie  (1767),  in  which  he  drew  largely 
on  the  Clavijo  incident  This  was  followed  after  an  interval  it 
tmo^  years  by  Les  Devx  Amis,  but  neifher  play  had  more  than 
moderate  success.  His  first  wife  had  died  within  a  year  of  thb 
maitmga  and  in  1768  Beaumarchais  married  Mme  Liv^ue. 
Her  death  In  1771  was  the  signal  for  unfoui^ded  rumours  of 
poisoning.  Dttv«mey  died  in  X770;  but  some  time  before  his 
death  k  duplicate  settlement  of  the  affairs  between  him  and 
Beaumarchais  had  been  drawn  up^  in  which  the  banker  acknow- 
ledged himself  debtor  to  Beaumarchais  for  x  5,000  bancs. 
Duverae/s  heir,  the  comto  de  Lb.  Blache,  denied  the  validity  of 
the  document  though  without  directly  stigmatizing  it  as  a 
forgery.  The  matter  was  put  to  triaL  Beaumarcfhais  gained  hh 
cause,  but  his  adversary  at  once  carried  the  case  b^ore  the 

Siriement  In  the  meantime  the  due  de  Cbaulnes  forced 
eaumarchais  into  a  quarrd  over  MdUe  Menard,  an  actress  at  th^ 
Com6die  Italienne,  which  resulted' in  the  impriionment  of  both 
parties.  This  moment  was  cSiosen  by  La  Blache  to  demand 
judgment  from  the  parkment  in  the  matter  of  tht  Duvemey 
agreement  Beaumarchais  was  rdeased  from  prison  for  three  or 
four  days  to  see  his  judges.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  Goezman,  the  member  of  the  p^kment 
appointed  to  report  on  his  case.  At  last,  just  before  1h^  day  on 
which  the  report  was  to  be  given  in,  he  was  informed  privately 
that,  by  presenting  200  kmit  to  Mme  Goeaanan  and  15  to  ber 
aecrettty,  the  desirecr  interview  tuight  take  place,  !f  tiie  rendt 
should  prove  unfavourable  the  money  witmld  be  refunded. '  The 
money  was  sent  and  the  interview  obtained;  but  the  decision 
was  adverse,  and  200  lotris  were  returned,  the  x  5  going  as  business 
expenses  to  the  secretary.  Beaumarchais,  who  had  learned  that 
there  was  no  secretary  save  Mme  Goezman  herself,  insisted  on 
restitution  of  the  15  IdmiSf  but  the  lady  denied  all  knowledge  df 
the  affair.  Her  husband,  who  was  probably  not  cognisant  of  tht 
detafls  of  the  transaetien  at  first,  doubtless  tiiought  the  defeat^ 
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JitigftRt  urould  be  ewtdy  put  do«n,  and  at  ^noe  brought  an 
accusation  against  him  for  aji  attempt  to  corrupt  justice.  The 
battle  was  Cought  chiefly  through  the  Mim$ites,  or  reports 
IMtMished  by  the  adverse  parties^  and  in  it  Beaumarchais's 
success  was  complete.-  For  vivadty  of  style,  fine  satire  and 
broad  hiniumr»  his  famtos  Htmokts  ha-vc  qiever  been  surpftsted. 
Even  Voltaire  was  constrained  to  envy  them.  Beaumarchab 
was  skilful  enough  to  make  his  particular  case  of  universal 
application.  He  wa»  attacking  the  parlement  through  one  of  its 
members,  and  the  parlement  was  the  universally  detested  body 
formed  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou.  The  MSmoiret  were, 
therefore,  haSed  with  general  delight;  and  the  author,  from 
being  perhaps  the  most  unpc^Mitar  joan  in  France,  became  at  once 
the  id^  of  Che  people.  TIib  decisioiii  went  against  Beaumarchais. 
.like  parlement  condemned  both  him  and  Mme  Goesman  au 
MlitM,  i«.  to  dvic  degradation,  while  the  husband  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  position.  Beaumarchais  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  but  he  obtained  restitution  of  his  rights  within  two  years, 
and  fiaaUy  triumphed  <>ver  his  advenaty  Ia  Blachie. 

During  the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  .in  the  king's 
.secret  service.  One  of  his  missions  was  to  England  to  destroy 
the  Mimoires  ucrets  ^wn$  femme  pnbltqm  in  whicb  Charles 
Thevwoeau  de  Morande  made  an  attack  on  Mme  Du  Barry. 
Beaumarchais  secured  this  pamphlet,  and  burnt  the  whole 
impression  in  London.  Another  expedition  to  England  and 
HoUaad  to  seiae  a  pattiphlet  attacking  Marie.  Antoinette 
led  to  a  serks  of  incidents  more  anuuing  than  the  intrigues 
in  Beaumarchais's  own.  plays,  but  his  own  account  must 
be  recdved  with  caution.  Beaumarchais  piirsued  the  libeller 
to  Germany  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  Neustadt-  After 
R  stp^i^  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  document  yihta  he 
was  attacked  by  brigands.  Unfortunately  the  wound  alleged 
lo  have  been  received  in  this  fight  was  proved  to  be  self  rinflicted. 
The  Austrian  government  regarded  .Beaumarchais  with  a 
$ttS|Mdon  justifi^  by  the  dmmistances.  He  waa  imprisoned 
for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  only  rdeased  on  the  receipt  of 
explanations  from  Paris. 

His  various  visits  to  Fingland  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  impending  struggle  between  the  American  colonies  and 
.the  mother-country.  His  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
former;  and  by  his  unwearied  exertions  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  French  government  to  give  aoiple,  though  private,  assistance 
in  money  and  arms  to  the  AmnicaniL  He  himself,  partly  on 
ills  own  account,  but  chiefly  as  the  agent  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments,  carried  on  an  enormous  traffic  with 
America.  Under  the  name  of  .Rodrigue  Hortalez  et  Ge, 
he  employed  a  fleet  <^  forty  vessds  to  provide  help  for  the 
insurgents. 

During  the  same  period  he  produced  his  two  fan^us  colaediesl 
The  earlier,  Le  Barhkr  de  SevUk,  after  a  prohibition  of  two  yeais, 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  1775.  The  first  representation  was  a 
•complete  failure.  Beaumarchais  had  overloaded  the  last  scene 
.with  allusions  to  the  facts  of  his  own  due  and  the  whoJe  action 
of  the  piece  was  laboured  and  heavy.  But  j|m  cut  down  and 
^modelled  the  piece  in  time  for  the  second  representation,  when 
;it  achieved  a  complete  success.  The  intrigues  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  second  and  more 
iamoua  comedy,  L$  Maricut  i^  Figaro,  are  highly  amusmg,  and 
throw  much  light  on  the  unsettled  state  of  public  sentiment  at 
the  time.  The  play  was  completed  in  1776,  but  the  opposition 
of  Louis  XVI.,  who  alone  saw  its  dapgerous  tendendes,  was  not 
overcome  tiU  1 784.  The  comedy  had  an  unprecedented  success. 
The  principal  character  in  both  plays,  Figaro^  U  a  completely 
ori^nal  conception;  in  fact  JBeaumarchals  drew  a  portrait  of 
J^imsclf  in  the  resourceful  adven^rer,  who,  for  mingled  wit, 
shrewdness,  gaiety  and  philosophic  reflection,  may  not  unjustly 
be  ranked  with  TartufTe.  To  English  readers  th0  Figaro  plays 
are  generally  knpwn  through  the  adaptations  df  them  in  the 
grand  .opera  of  Mozart  and  Rossini;  but  in  France  they  long 
retained  popularity  as  acting  piec^.  The  success  of  Le  MaHagt 
it  Pigflfo  was  helped  on  by  the  methods  of  self-advertisement 
#0  wdl  understood,  by  Beaumarchais.    The  proceeds  of  the 


fiftieth  performknce  lirere  devoted  It  a  darftt.  ^  cMee  df 
which  provoked  mUMacous  epigrams.  BeaumarcfaalB  had  the 
imprudence  to  retalfaie  by  perMnaUtiea  that  were  reported  by 
his  enemies  to  be  dedicatMl  agahist  the  king  and  qoeea.  BeaA- 
marchais  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  l^  royal  oeder  in  te 
prison  of  St  Laaare.  Brilliant  pamphleteer  as  he  was,  Beaai^ 
marduds  waa  at  Iftst  to  meet  more  than  his  match.  HeunderthxA 
to  defend  the  oompany.of  the  "  Eaux  de  Parjs,"  in  which  he  iMd 
a  large  interest,  against  Mirabeau,  and  i>roa^t  down  on  himadi 
an  invective  to  which  he  could  offer  no  reply.  His  reiai  infioence 
was  gone  from  that  date  (178$-!  786).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  violently  attacked  by  Nicolas  BergasK,  whom  hi  sued  i^ 
defamation  of  character.  He  gahi^  his  case,  but  his  reputation 
had  suffered  in  the.  pamiriileC  war.  Beajmatdiais'a  later  pro- 
ductions, the  bombastic  opera  7areM  (1787)  and  the  drama  Ia 
Mire-  coupabU  (1793),  which  was  very  oopcdar,  are  in  no  way 
worthy  of  hfs  genius. 

By  his  wtiUngs  Beaomaichais  contributed  greatly,  thou^ 
quite  unconsdously,  to  hurry  oa  the  events  that  led  to  the 
RevohitioB.  At  heart  he'baidly  seems  to  have  beettanptibllean, 
and  the  new  state  of  affaks  did  not  benefit  Uu.  The  asfoniahfng 
thing  is  tiiat  the  sodety  tBrirestied  iaLeMafioi$  de  Figoref  wa> 
the  most  vehement  in  its  applause.  The  court  looked  on  at  a 
play  just^  chaacterised  l:^.Napokail  aa  the.  ^'revohitioa 
alrttdy  in  action "  apparekUly  wklwut  a  soapidon  of  its  real 
character.  His  popularity  had  been  destroyed  by  th^Miiabeau 
and  Beigasse  affaita,  and  his  great  wealth  e^Moed  him  to  the 
enmity  Of  the  envious.  A  speculation  into  liridch  he  entered, 
to  supply  the  Convention  with  muskets  from  Holland,  proved 
a  ruinous  failure.  He  was  accused  of  concealing  arms  anid  com 
in  his  house,  but  when  his  house  was  searched  nothing  was 
discovcied  but  some  thousands  of  copied  of  the  edition  (1783* 
t79o>  of  the.  works  of  Voltaire  which  he  had  had  printed  at  his 
private  press  at  Kehl,  in  Baden. .  He  was  charged  with  treason 
to  the  republic  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye  on  the  soth 
of  August  1 79a.  A  week  later  he  was  rdeased  at  the  intercession 
of  Mme  Houret  de  la  Maiiniire,  who  had  been  his  mistress.  He 
took  refuge  in  Holland  and  E^Iand.  His  memoirs  entijUed, 
Mes  six  ipaqueit  detailing  his  sufferings  under  the  repuUic,  are 
not  imworthy  of  the  Gorman  period.  His  courage  tsod  happy 
dispositicHi  never  deserted  him,  idtbough  he  was  hunted  as  an 
agent  of  the  Convention  in  Holland  and  EAgkmd,  while  in  Paris 
he  was  proscribed  as  an  imigri.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1%^^ 
and  died  there,  suddenly,  on  the  x8th  of  May  1799. 

Gudin  de  la  Brendlerie's  Histoir*  de  Beaumarckait  (1809)  was 
edited  by  M.  Maurice  Touraeux  in  1888.  See  also  L.  de  Lominie, 
Beaumarchais  et  smi  temps  (1855),  Ene.  trans,  by  H.  S.  Edwards, 
U  vols.,  1856);  A.  Haltay's  Beemmttrshais  (1897} ;  M.  do  Lcacui«» 
JSfoM  de  Beaumarckaig  (1886);  and  Sainte-Beove,  Canserles  du 
Iwtdi,  vol.  vL  Beaun^tfchaiss  works  have  been  edited  by  Gudin 
(7  vols.,  1809) ;  by  Fume  (6  vols.,  1827) ;  and  by  E.  Fournier  (1876J. 
A  variorum  edition  of  his  TMdire  ccmplet  was  published  by  MM. 
d'Heyin  and  de  Mare«»C  (4  vols.,  1860^(875);  and  a  Bibkotrapkie 
des  mtarres  de  Beastmardmst  by  H.  Coraier  m  1883. 

BRABMABU,  a  market  town  and  municipal  boit>ugh,  and  the 
county  town  of  Anglesey,  N.  Walea,  situated  on  the  Bay  el 
BeaumSffB,  not  far  from  Penmon,  the  nmrthem  entrance  of  the 
Menai  Strait.  Pop.  (1901)  sjaft.  It  haa  but  one  considerabla 
street  The  large  castle  chapel,  dedicated  to.the  Viigin,  haa 
some  fine  monuments.  David  Hu^^ms,  of  Jesus  CoUcge,  Oxford^ 
fotuded  the  free  grammar  school  in  2603.  BuUdimp  induda 
town^hall  and  toantywhall,  with  St  Mary*s  drarcfa  of  the  ijth 
century,  with  chancd  of  the  r6tlL  Pcaeticaily  without  trade 
and  with  no  mantiCactuses,  Beaumaris  is  principally  noted  at  a 
bathmg*place.  Its  eatttest  charter  datea  from  saSj  and  vas 
revised  under  Eliaabeth.  The  town  was  formeriy  called  Bamover 
and,  still  earlier,  Rhosfair,  and  bears  its  present  name  of  Fxeadi 
origin  since  Edwfird  L  built  its  castle  in  1893.  This  eactensiw 
buildiag  was  erected  on  Jew  ground,  so  that  the  fbase  mi^ 
communicate  with  the  sea,  and  vessels  might  unload  under  its 
walls.  The  castle  capituUted,  after  siege,  to  Geoecal  Kyttoo 
(1646). 

BBAUMONT,  Belmokt,  or  Bellomont,  the  name  of  a 
Norman  and  English  fami^,  uken  from  Beaunoat-le-Roger  in 
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Nbrmftndy.  Early  in  tbe  nth  century  Roger  de  Beaumont,  a 
Idnsman  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  jnanied  a  daughter  of 
Waleran,  count  of  Meulan,  and  their  son,  Robekt  ms  Bbaumont 
(d.  1118),  beoune  count  of  Meulan  or  Melksii  about  zo8e» 
Before  thb  date,  however,  he  had  fought  at  HaMingi»  and  had 
added  large  estates  in  Warwkkshixe  to  the  Norman  fieCs  of 
Beaumont  and  Pont  Audemer,  iprhich  he  received  when  hia 
father  entered  the  abbey  of  St  Peter  at  Pr^anx.  It  was  during 
the  reigns  of  WilUam  II.  and  Henry  I.  that  the  count  rose  to 
eminence,  and  under  the  bitter  monarch  he  became  "  the  first 
among  the  counsellors  of  the  king."  A  "strenuous  and  sagaciouf 
man  "  he  rendered  valuable  service  tobothhingsin  their  Norman 
wars,  and  Hemy  I.  was  largely  indebted  to  him  lor  iho 
English  crown.  He  obtained  lands  in  X«icestershire,  and  it  has 
been  said  he  was  created  esri  of  Jj^ootUt;  this  statement, 
howevervis  an  error,  although  he  eiercised  some  of  the  primleges 
of  an  eaiL  His  abilities  as  a  counsellor,  statesman  and  di^o- 
matist  gained  him  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  describes  him  as  "  the  wisest  man  between 
this  and  Jerusalem."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  inde^ 
pendent  charscter,  for  he  assisted  Ansebn  against  William  Ruf  us, 
although  he  supported  Heuy  I.  in  his  quarrel  with  Pope  Paschal 
IX.  When  Robert  died  on  the  5th  of  June  II 18  his  lands  appear 
to  have  been  divided  between  hk  twin  sons,  Robert  and  Waleran, 
while  a  third  son,  Hugh,  became  earl  of  Bedford  in  1x58. 

RoBXST  DK  Bbauuqmt  (1104-1 168),  justiciBr  of  EngUnd, 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Ralph  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
receiving  Us  father's  Engli^  fiefs  in  iix8  became  earl  of 
Leicester.  He  and  his  brother,  Waleran,  were  the  chief  advisers 
ol  Stephen,  and  helped  this  king  to  setae  the  bishops  ol  Salisbury 
and  Lincohi  in  1139;  later,  however,  Robert  nsade  his  peikoe  with 
Henry  II.,  and  beoune  chief  justiciar  of  England.  First  among 
thehiy  nobles  he  signed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon*  he  sought 
to  reconcile  Henry  and  Archbishop  Becket,  and  was  twice  in 
charge  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  absences  in  Fiance. 
The  eari  founded  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  de  Pr<  at  Leicester  and 
other  relii^ous  houses,  and  by  a  charter  confirmed  the  burgesses 
of  Lefcnter  in  the  possession  of  their  merchant-gild  and  customs. 
His  son,  Robert,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  with 
other  Englidi  barons  assbted  prince  Henry  in  Us  revolt  against 
his  father  the  king  in  1173.  For  this  participation,  and  also 
on  a  btter  occasion,  he  was  imprisoned;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Richard  I.,  and  died  in  Greece  when  returning  from  a 
pflr-twfg^  in  119a  His  son  and  heir,  Robert,  died  childless 
in  1204. 

WaLtsAM  OE  BxAVMONT  (ixQ4r^ii66>  obtained  his  iather's 
Fkench  fiefs  and  the  title  of  count  of  Meulan  in  xixS.  After 
bemg  imprisoned  for  five  years  by  Henry  I.  he  spent  some  time 
in  England,  and  during  the  dvil  war  between  Stephen  and  the 
empress  Matilda  he  fought  £or  the  former  until  about  1150, 
when  he  deserted  the  king  and  assisted  the  empress.  His  Uter 
h»tory  appears  to  have  been  uneventful.  The  cpunty  of  Meulan 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Beaiuooat  family  until  i9«4,  when 
it  was  united  with -the  royal  domain. 

Another  member  of  the  Beaumont  family,  possibly  a  reUtive 
of  the  earlier  BeaumonCs,  was  Loitb  ds  Bbavmont  (d.  1334)1 
bishop  of  Durham  from  1317  untfl  his  death.  This  prelate  was 
ilelated  to  the  English  king,  Edward  II.,  and  after  a  life  spent 
in  strife  and  ostentatieii,  he  died  on  the  S4th  of  September  1333. 
Jghm  Beaumont,  msster  of  the  roUs  under  Edward  VL,  was 
probaUy  a  member  of  the  same  family*  A  dishonest  and  corrupt 
judge,  he  was  dlq>rived  of  hb  office  and  imprisoned  in  1552. 

The  baronv  of  Beaumont  dates  from  1309,  when  Hemry 
Beaumont  (d.  1340),  who  was  constable  of  England  in  1322,  was- 
summoned  to  parliament  under  this  title.  It  was  retained  by 
his  descendants  until  the  death  of  William,  the  7th  baron  and 
the  snd  viscount,'  in  1507,  when  it  fell  into  abeyance.  In  1840 
the  barony  was  revived  in  favour  of  Miles  Thomas  Stapleton 
(1805^854),  a  descendant  of  Joan,  Barony  Lovel,  a  daughter 

*  His  father  John  (d.  1460).  the  6th  baron,  greet  chamberiain  and 
constable  of  Engbnd,  was  the  first  person  aovanoed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fisGoant  inEagtaad. 
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of  the  6th  baron,  and  it  has  since  been  retainid  by  hia 
descendants. 

In  1906  WsNTwoaxH  Blacsett  Beaumont  (i8a9-jH)07)»  the 
head  of  a  family  well  knoink  in  the  north  of  England,  was  creiated 
Baron  Allendale. 

BBAUMONT,  CHRUTOPHB  DB  (i703-478i>,  French  ecclcst^ 
astic  and  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  a  ttdet  of  th^  Les  Adrete  and 
Saint-Quentin  branch  of  the  illustiloas  Dauphin^  fmnily  of 
Beaumont.  He  became  bishop  of  Bayoaae  in  1741,  then  arch- 
bishop of  Viennttin  1743,  and  in  1746,  at  the  ag»  of  forty-three, 
archbishnc»  of  Paris.  Beaumont  is  noted  for  his  struggle  witb4he 
■  Jaasenists.  To  force  them  to  accept  the  bull  UmigmUus  which 
'  condemned  their  doctrines,  he  ordered  the  priests  of  his  diocese 
'  to  refuse  abaolutioa  to  those  who  would  not  recognize  the  bull, 
and  to  deny  funeral  rites  to  those  who  had  confessed  to  a 
Jansenlst  priest  While  other  blshopa  sent  Beaumont  their 
adhesion  to  his  crusade,  the  parlement  of  Paris  threatened  to 
confiscate  his  temporalities.  The 'king  forbade  the  padement 
to  interfere  in  these  ^xritual  questions,  and  upon  its  proving 
obdurate  it  was  exiled  (September  x8,  1753).  The  "royal 
chamber,"  which  was  substituted,  having  failed  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  justice  properiy,  the  king  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  parlement,  and  the  ardibishop  was  sent  into  honourable 
exile  (August  1754).  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
resign  the  active  duties  of  his  see  to  a  coadjutor,  but  in  spite 
of  the  most  tempting  offers— including  a  cardinal's  hat— he 
refused.  On  the  contraiy,  to  his  polemib  against  the  Janscnists 
he  added  an  attack  on  the  phUosopkes,  and  issued  a  formal 
mandatory  letter  condenwing  Rousseau's  £mil€.  Rousseau 
replied  in  lus  masterly  Lettre  ^  Ji.de  Beaumont  (i7<$2),  in  which 
he  insists  that  freedom  of  discussion  in  religious  matters  is 
essentially  more  religious  than  the  attemj^t'  10  impose  beUef  by 
force. 

Dc  Beaumont's  HandcmentSt  lettrts  tt  instructions  pastorales  were 
piibllsheiA  tn  t¥ro  volumes  in  1780,  the  year  befoi^  his  death. 

BBAUHORT,  SIR  JOHK  (1583-1627),  English  poet,  second 
son  of  the  judg^  Sir  Frands  Beaumont,  was  bom  at  Gr^ce-Dieu 
in  Leicestershire  ih  1583.  The  deaths  of  his  father  (in  1598) 
and  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Henry  Beaumont  (in  1605),  made 
the  poet  eariy  the  he^  of  this  brilliant  family;  the  dramatist, 
Francis  Beaumont,  being  a  younger  brother.  John  went  to 
Oxford  in  February  1597,  and  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
in  Broadgates  Hdl,  the  present  Pembroke  College.  He  was' 
admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  1600,  but  on  the  death  of  Hexuy 
be  no  doubt  went  down  to  Grace-Dieu  to  manage  the  family 
estates.  He  began  to  write  verse  early,  and  in  1602,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  published  anonymously  his  Heiamorphosis  of 
Tobacco,  written  in  very  smooth  couplets,  in  which  he  addressed 
Drayton  as  his  "  loving  friend."  He  lived  in  Leicesteishire  for 
many  years  as  a  bacI»eIor,  being  one  "  who  never  fdt  Love's 
dreadfu!  arrow."  But  in  process  of  time  he  became  a  tardy, 
victim,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  Fortescue  family,  who  bore 
him  four  stout  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  another  John,  was 
accounted  one  of  the  most  athletic  men  of  his  time.  "  He  could 
leap  16  ft.  at  one  leap,  and  would  commonly,  at  a  stand-leap, 
jump  over  a  high  long  table  in  the  hall,  light  on  a  settle  beyond 
the  table,  and  raise  himself  strai^t  up."  This  nuignificent 
young  man  was  not  without  literary  taste;  he  edited  his  father's 
posthumous  poems,  and  wrote  an  enthu«astic  elegy  on  him;  he 
was  killed  in  1644  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  Another  of  Sir 
John  Beaumont's  sons,  Cervaise,  died  in  childhood,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  death  are  recorded  in  one  of  his  father's  most 
touching  poems*  Sir  John  Beaumont  concentrated  his  powers 
on  h  poem  in  eight  books,  entitled  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  which 
was  greatly  admired  in  MS.  by  the  earl  of  Southampton  and 
others,  but  which  is  lost.  After  long  retirement,  Beaumont  was 
persuaded  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  move  in  larger  circles; 
he  attended  court  and  in  1626  was  made  a  baronet.  This 
honour  he  did  not  long  survive,  lor  he  died  on  the  19th  of  Apr^ 
1627,  and  was  boried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ten  days  later; 
the  new  Sir  John,  the  strong  man,  published  in  1629  a  volume 
enUtled  Bmvorlh  FM;  vUk  a  taste  of  the  variety  of  other  Poemt 
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A^  by  Sit  Jiftm  Be&umotu.  No  more  "tastes"  were  ever 
voudttafed,  bo  that  it  is  by  this  volume  and  by  the  juvenile 
Maamorph6sis  of  Tobacco  that  Beaumont's  reputation  has  to 
stand.  ^  Of  late  years,  the  peculiaritieb  of  John  Beaumont's 
prosody  have  drawn  attention  to  his  work.  He  wrote  the  heroic 
touplet,  'which  was  his  favourite  measure,  with  almost  on- 
precedent^  evenn^ess.  Bosworth  Field,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  which  Beaumont's  principal  poem  gives  a  vaguely  epical 
narrative,  lay  dose  to  the  poef  s  house  of  Grace-Dieu.  He 
writes  on  all  occasions  with  a  smoothness  which  was  very  remarit« 
able  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  wfakh  marks 
him,  with  Edmund  Waller  and  Geoi*ge  Siui<fys,  as  one  of  the 
(Sneers  of  ^  daasic  reformation  of  En^^ish  verse. 

The  poems  of  Sir  John  Beaumont  were  tnduded  in  A.  ChalmerB's 
EHgjKsk  Fetis.  vol.  vi.  (1810).  An  edition,  with  "  memorial  intro^ 
dMction"  and  notes,  was  ioduded  (1869)  in  Dr  A.  B..  Grosart's 
FttUer  Worthies*  Library,  and  the  Metamorphosu  of  Tobacco  was 
included  in  J.  P.  Collier's  lUustrations  of  Early  Bitlish  Popular 
Iitera<j«r»,vaLjs(i863).  (E.G.) 

BBAUHOMT  and  FLETCHER,  English  dramatists.*  The 
tuunes  of  Fkanos  Beauiiont  (i  584-1616)  and  John  Fletchck 
(i  579-1635)  are  inseparably  connected  in  the  history  of  the 
English  drama.  John  Fletcher  was  bom  in  December  1579  at 
Rye  in  Sussex,  and  baptized  on  the  aoth  of  the  same  month. 
Richard  Fletcher,  his  father,  afterwards  queen's  chaplain,  dean 
of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  successivdy  of  Bristol,  Worcester 
and  London,  was  then  minister  of  the  parkh  in  which  the  son  was 
bom  who  was  to  make  their  name  immortal.  That  son  was  just 
turned  of  seven  when  the  dean  distinguished  and  disgraced 
himself  as  the  spiritual  tormentor  of  the  last  moments  on  earth 
of  Mary  Stuart.  When  not.  quite  twdve  he  was  admftted 
pensioner  Of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge,  and  two  years  later  was 
made  one  of  the  Bfble-dferkst.of  this  college  Bishop  Fletcher  had 
been  president  twenty^years  eariier,  and  uz  months  before  his 
son's  admission  had  reoeived  from  its  authorities  a  first  letter  of 
thanks  for  various  benefactions,  to  be  followed  next  year  by  a 
second.  Four  years  later  than  this,  when  John  Fletcher  wanted 
five  or  sue  months  <>f  his  seventeenth  year,  the  bishop  ■  died 
suddenly  of  over  much  tobacco  and  the  displeasure  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  his  second  marriage — this  time,  it  appears,  with  a 
lady  of  such  character  as  figures  something  too  frequently  on  the 
stage  of  his  illustrious  son.  He  left  eight  children  by  his  first 
marriage  in  such  distress,  that  their  unde^  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Russian  commonwealth  which  is  still 
hdd  in  some  repute,  was  obliged  t0  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
queen  on  their  behalf,  which  was  supported  by  the  intercession 
of  Essex,  but  with  what  result  is  uncertain. 

From  this  date  we  know  nothing  of  the  fortimes  of  John 
Fletcher,  till  the  needy  orphan  boy  of  seventeen  reappears  as  the 
brilliant  and  triumphant  poet  whose  name  is  linked  for  all  time 
with  the  yet  more  glorious  name  of  Francis  Beaumont,  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Frands  Beaumont  of  Grace-Dieu,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  common  pleas — bom,  according  to  general  report^ 
in  1586,  but,  according  to  more  than  one  apparently  irrefragable 
document,  actually  bora  two  years  earlfer.  The  first  record  of 
his  existence  is  the  entry  of  his  name,  together  with  those  of  his 
elder  brothers  Henry  and  John,  as  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Brbadgates  Hall,  Oxford,  now  supplant^  by  Pembroke  College. 
But  most  lovers  of  his  fame  will  care  hither  to  remember  the 
admirable  lines  of  Wordsworth  on  the  "  eager  child  "  who  played 
among  the  rocks  and  woodlands  of  Grace-Dieu;  thous^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  the  boy's  first  verses  were  of  the  peaceful 
and  pastoral  character  attributed  to  them  by  the  great  laureate 
of  the  lakes.  That  passionate  and  fiery  genius  whidi  was  so  soon 
and  for  so  short  a  time  to  "  shake  the  buskined  stage  "  with  heroic 
and  tra^c  notes  of  passion  and  of  sorrow,  of  scorn  and  rage,  and 

*  Recent  research  has  resulted  in  some  variation  of  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  authorship  of  some  of  the  plays  commonly  attributed  to 
them:  but  this  article,  contributed  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Bucychpaodia  Briiannics,  remains  the  dassicsl  modem  critidsra  of 
Beanmoat  and  Fletdaer.  and  its  value  is  sabstantially  unaffcotcd. 
As  representing  to  the  end  the  views  of  iu  distinguished  author,  it 
is  theraore  rewned  as  written,  the  results  of  later  research  being  epi- 
tonUMd  In  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  at  the  end.  ^(Bd,) 


slighted  love  and  jealousy,  most  surely  have  sought  vent  from  th« 
first  in  fandes  of  a  more  ardast  and  amlntious  kind;  and  It 
would  be  a  likelier  conjecture  that  when  Frank  Beaunsont  (at  we 
know  on  more  authorities  than  one  that  he  was  always  taUed  by 
his  coBtenqx>raries,  even  In  the  full  fMtk  of  his  adidt  fame^*- 
"  never  more  than  Frank,"  says  Heyweod)  went  to  college  at  the 
ripe  age  ci  twdve,  he  had  already  committed  a  tragedy  or  two  la 
emulation  of  Tamburtainef  Andronicus  or  Jeronymo,  .The  date 
of  his  admission  was  the  4th  of  February  1597;  on  the  sand  of 
April  of  the  following  year  his  father  <Ued;  and  on  the  jid  of 
November  1600,  having  left  Oxford  without  taking  Us  degree,  the 
boy  of  fifteen  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  hib  two 
brothers  standing  sponsors  on  the  grave  occasion.  But  the  ton 
of  Judge  Beaumont  was  no  fitter  for  success  at  the  bar  than  the 
sob  of  Bishop  Fletdier  for  distinction  in  the  chuRh:it  is  equally 
difficult  to  imagine  dther  poet  fni^ested  with  tither  gown.  ^Twb 
years  Liter  appeared  tho  poem  of  Satmacis  and  ItermapbrwdUus^ 
generally  attributed  to  Beaumonty  a  vofaaptuoni  and  voluminous 
expansion  of  the  Ovidian  legend,  not  on  the  whole  diseieditable 
to  a  lad  of  eighteen,  fresh  from  the  popular  love-poems  of 
Mariowe.and  Shakespeare,  which  it  naturally  exceeds  in  long* 
winded  and  fantastic  diffusion  of  ^isodes  and  conodts.  4t 
twenty-three  Beaumont  pitfixed'to  the  magnificent  masterpiece' 
of  Ben  JonSMi  some  noticeaUe  versa  in  honour  of  his  "  dear 
friend  "  the  author;  and  in  the  same  year  (1607)  appeared  the 
anonymous  comedy  of  The  Wowtan-Haitr,  nsoaUy  assigned  to 
Fletcher  alone;  but  being  as  it  is  in  the  main  a  crude  and  puerile 
iniitation  of  Jonson's  manner,  and  certainly  more  like  a  man's 
woric  at  twenty^wo  than  at  twenty-dght,  internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse  those  critks  ^vho  in 
Uie  teetii  of  hij^  authority  and  tradition  would  transfer  Irom 
Fletdier  to  Beaumont  the  prindpal  reqxmsibility  for  this  first 
play  that  can  be  traced  to  the  haiid  <>f  dther.  As  Fletcher  also 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Volpone  a  copy  of  commendatory 
verses,  we  may  presume  that  their  common  admintion  for  a 
common  friend  was  among  the  eariiest  and  strongest  influences 
which  drew  together  the  two  great  poets  whoso  names  were 
thenceforward  to  be  lor  ever  Indivisible.  Dnring  the  dim  eleven 
years  between  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  dawn  of  his  fame, 
we  cannot  but  imagine  that  the  career  of  Fletcher  had  been 
unprosperous  as  w^  as  obscure.  Fmta  seventeen  to  twaity« 
dght  his  youth  may  presumably  have  been  q>ent  in  such  painful 
straggles  for  suctess,  if  not  for  sustenance,  as  were  never  known 
to  his  younger  colleague,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  wae  entered  at 
Oxford  a  few  months  after  Fletcher  must  in  all  likelihood  have 
left  Cambridge  to  try  his  luck  In  London;  a  venture  most 
probably  resolved  on  as  soon  as  the  youth  hsd  ifound  his  fam^ 
reduced  by  the  father's*  death  to  tudi  ruinous  straits  that  any 
smoother  course  can  hardly  have  been  open  to  him.  Entering 
college  at  the  same  age  as  Fletcher  had  entered  six  years  eadiet, 
Beaumont  had  before  him  a  brighter  and  briefer  line  of  lifie  thsoi 
his  elder.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  re^tectivetituations 
when,  dther  by  happy  chance  or,  as  Dyce  suggests,  by  the  good 
oflices  of  Jonson,  they  were  first  brought  together,  their  intimacyj 
soon  became  so  much  closer  than  that  of  ordinary  brothers  that 
the  h6usehoId  which  they  shared  u  bacfaetors  was  conducted  on 
such  thoroughly  communistic  prindples  as  might  have  satisQ^ 
the  most  trenchant  theorist  who  ever  proclaimed  as  the  cardinal 
point  of  his  doctrine,  a  complete  and  ahsolnte  commimity  of  bed 
and  board,  witH  all  goods  thereto  appertaining.  But  in  the  yea# 
following  that  In  which  th^  two  younger  poets  had  united  in 
homage  to  Jonson,  they  had  entered  Into  a  partnership  of  more, 
imporunce  than  this  in  '^  the  tame  clothes  and  doak,  6ec,'|  with 
other  necessaries  of  life  specified  by  Aubrey. 

In  1608,  if  we  may  trust  the  reckoning  which  seems  tmst^ 
worthiest,  the  twin  stars  of  our  stage  rose  visibly  logetSier  lor  the 
first  time.  The  loveliest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  tragic  ploys 
that  we  owe  to  the  comrades  or  the  successors  of  Shakespeare, 
PAtltfjfer,  has  generally  been  regarded  u  the  first-bom  inue  of 
rhdr  common  genius.  The  noble  tragedy  of  Thierry  and  Theo- 
dord  has  sometimes  been  dated  earlier  and  assigned  to  Fletdier 
alone;  bnt  we  can' be  mre  ndther  of  the  eady date  nor  the  singlt 
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«iithacalif|K  Tbe  main  body  of  the  play,  oom^riaing  bolh  tbfe 
great  aoenes  wkidi  throw  out  into  fuUand  £oal  rdkf  the  rharartftr 
of  either  heroine  for  perfect  food  or  evil,  beara  tfarooghont  the 
wuBistakable  image  and  superscription  of  Fletdier;  3fet  tliere 
aia  parts  which  for  gravity  and  steady  strength  of  style,  lor 
leserve  and  temperance  of  ^Eect,  would  seem  to  suggest  the 
odlabontion  of  a  calmer  and  more  patient  hand;  and  tlteae  moee 
equable  and  lesa  passionate  porta  of  the  poem  leosll  rather  the 
touch  ol  Maasinger  than  of  Beaumont.  In  the  second  act,  for 
eaample,  the  rqlular  structure  of  the  verse,  the  eves  scheme  of 
<he  action,  the  eacaggeratedbraggardism  which  mahea  of  the  hero, 
a  asete  puppet  or  mouthpieoe  of  biaown  self-will,  are  all  quaKfiet 
which,  f<Nr  better  or  for  worM,  remind  us  of  the  strength  or  the' 
weakness  of  a  poet  with  whom  we  know  that  Fletdier,  before  or 
after  his  alliance  with  Beaumont,  did  now  and  then  work  in 
common..  Sven  the  Arbaoes  of  Beaumont,  though  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured,  does  not  **  write  himself  down  an  asa,"  like 
Thierry  on  hla  first  entrance,  after  the  too  frequent  fishlon  of 
MasAiger's  braggarts  and  tyrants;  does  not  prodaim  at  starting 
or  display  with  mere  wantonnesa  of  exposure  his  more  unlovely 
qualities  in  the  naked  nature  of  their  deformity^  Compete  dbo 
file  second  with  the  fiist  scene  of  the  f6urth  act.  In  style  and 
metre  this  second  scene  is  as  good  an  eianyle  of  Msiringer  m  the 
first  is  <rf  Fletcher  at  his  best.  Observe  especially  in  the  elaborate 
aarvativt  <rf  the  pretended  self-immolatiott  of  Ordella  these 
distinctive  notes  ot  the  peculiar  st3rle  of  Massinger;  theezcessof 
parenthetic  sentences,  no  less  than  five  in  a  wpact  of  twenty  lines ; 
the  dsusicBl  common-place  of  allusion  to  Athens,  Rome  and 
Sparta  in  one  superfluous  breath;  the  pure  and  vigorous  but 
somewhat  levd  and  prosaic  order  of  language,  with  the  use  of 
certain  cheap  and  easy  phrases  familiar  to  Massinger  as  catch- 
words; the  flat  and  ftehie  terminations  by  means  of  which  the 
final  syllaUe  of  one  verse  runs  on  into  the  next  without  more  pause 
or  rhythm  than  in  a  pasage  of  prose;  the  general  dignity  and 
gravity  of  sustained  and  measured  expression.  These  are  the 
very  points  in  which  the  style  of  Massinger  differs  from  that  of 
Fletc^;  whose  lightest  and  loosest  verses  do  not  overlap  each 
other  without  sen^e  distinction  between  the  end  of  one  fine  and 
(be  beginnuig  of  tbe  next;  who  is  often  too  fluent  and  facile  to 
be  choice  or  fordble  in  his  diction,  but  seldom  if  ever  prosaic  or 
conventioiial  in  phrase  xjt  allusion,  and  by  no  means  habitually 
ghren  to  weave  thou^ts  within  thou^^ts,  knit  sentence  into 
sentence,  and  hang  whole  paragraphs  together  by  the  help  of  loops 
and  bTa<^ets.  From  Uiese  indications  we  mi^t  infer  that  ^is 
poem  belongs  altogether  to  a  period  later  than  the  death  of 
Beaumont;  thou^  even  during  his  friend's  life  it  appears  that 
Fletcher  was  once  at  least  allied  with.  Massinger  and  two  lesser 
dramatists  in  the  composition  of  a  play,  probably  the  Honest 
Mat^s  Fcrhtnef  of  which  the  accounts  are  to  be  found  in.  Hen- 
skywe'^  papers. 

Hardly  eight  years  of  toil  and  triumph  of  joyous  and  glorious 
life  were  spared  by  destiny  to  the  younger  poet  between  the  date 
as^gned  to  the  first  radiant  revelation  of  his  genius  in  Philasler 
and  the  date  which  marks  the  end  of  all  his  labours.  On  the  6th 
Of  March  1616  Francis  Beaumont  died — according  to  Jonson  and 
tradition, "  ere  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,"  but  this  we  have  seen 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  registry  of  his  entrance  at  Oxford.  If 
we  may  trust  the  elegiac  evidence  of  friends,  he  died  of  his  own 
genius  and  fiery  overwork  of  brain ;  yet  from,  the  magnificent  and 
masculine  beauty  of  his  portrait  one  should  certaiitly  never  have 
guessed  that  any  strain  of  spirit  or  stress  of  invention  could  have 
worn  out  so  long  before  its  time  so  fair  and  royal  a  temple  for  so 
bri^t  and  affluent  a  soul.  A  student  of  physiognomy  will  not 
fen  to  marit  the  points  of  likeness  and  of  difference  between  the 
(aces  of  tbe  two  friends;  both  models  of  noble  manhood,  hand- 
some and  sigm'ficant  in  feature  and  expression  alike; — Beaumont's 
the  statelier  and  serener  of  the  two,  with  dear  thoughtful  eyes, 
full  arched  brows,  and  strong  aqufline  nos(f,  with  a  little  deft  at 
the  tip;  a  grave  and  beautiful  mouth,  with  full  and  finely  curved 
lips;  the  form  of  face  a  long  pure  oval,  and  the  imperial  head  with 
Its  **  fair  large  front  "  and  dustering  hair  set  firm  and  carried  high 
With  an  aspect  at  once  of  quiet  command  and  kingly  observmtioD: 
m  10* 


Fkldier^  a  mots  keen  and  fiervid  iaca,  sharper  in  outfine  every 
way,  with  an  air  of  bright  aidour  and  glaid  fiery  impatience; 
sanguine  and  nervous,  suiting  the  complexion  and  colour  of  hair; 
the  expression  of  the  sapper  eyea  and  lips  almost  recalling  that  of  a 
noble  hound  in  act  to  bnak  tha  leash  it  strains  at  ;-~two  heads  aa 
lordly  of  feature  and  as  exp^tasive  <tf  aspect  as  any  gaUery  of  great 
mencaasbow.  That^M^  of  x6ifi^  we  may  note  in  passing,  waa 
the  darkest  that  ever  dawned  npoo  England  or  the  wodd;  l«t» 
juat  forty^ei^t  daya  aftetwards,  it  witneaaed,  <mthe  S3rd  of 
AiMJl,  the- semoval  from  earth  of  the  might  lest  genina  that  ever 
dwelt  among  men.  Scarcely  more  than  a  mooAh  and  a  half  divided 
the  death-daya  of  Beaumont  and  of  Shakespeare.  Some  three 
years  earlier  by  Dyoa's  estimate,  when  about  the  age  of  twtBty^ 
nine,  Beaumont  had  married  Urania,  daughter  and  oo-heiress  to 
Henry  Isl^  of  Sondridge  in  Kent,  by  wbom  he  left  twodaughlera^ 
one  of  them  posthumous^  Fletcher  survived  his  friend  just  nine 
years  and  five  months;  Jie  died  **  in  tba  great  plague,  1625,"  and 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  August  in  St  Saviour^,  Santhwark;  not, 
aa  we  mi^t  have  widied,  bedde  hia  younger  f^owinfame,  wha 
but  three  daya  after  hk  untimely  death  had  added  anotlMr 
deathless  memory  to  the  graves  of  our  great  men  in  Westaoinstcr 
Abbey,  which  he  had  sunginsudi  noble  verse.  Dying  when  just 
four  months  short  of  fortysix,  Fletcher  had  thos,  aa  well  aa  we 
can  now  calculate,  altogetiier  some  fourteen  years  and  six  months 
more  of  life  than  the  poet  who  dividea  with  him  the  imperial 
inheritance  of  their  common  ^ory. 

The  perfect  union  in  genius  and  in  friendship  which  baa  made 
one  name  of  the  two  names  of  these  great  twin  iMOtheis  in  song 
is  a  thing  so  admirable  and  so  delightful  to  remember,  that 
it  would  seem  ungracious  and  unkindly  to  daim  for  either  a 
precedence  wfaidi  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  been  eager  to 
disclaim.  But  if  a  distinction  must  be  made  bettRen  the 
Dioscuri  of  Fjigffsh  poetry,  we  must  admit  that  Beanmont  waa 
the  twin  of  beaveuKer  birth.  Only  as  PoUux  was  on  one  side  a 
demigod  of  diviner  blood  than  Castor  can  it  be  said  tiiat  on  any 
side  Beaumont  was  a  poet  of  higher  and  purer  genius  than 
Fletcher;  but  so  much  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  have  eyes 
and  ears  to  discern  in  the  fabric  <rf  their  common  work  a  dia* 
tinction  without  adiffennce.  Few  things  are  stranger  than  the 
avowal  of  so  great  and  exquisite  a  critic  as  Coleridge,  that  he 
could  trace  no  faintest  line  of  donarcation  between  the  playa 
wfaidi  we  owe  mainly  to  Beaumont  and  the  plays  which  we  owe 
solely  to  Fletdier.  To  others  this  line  has  always  appeared  in 
almost  every  case  unmistakable.  Were  it  as  hard  and  broad 
as  the  line  which  marka  off,  for  example,  Shakespeare's  part 
from  Fletcher's  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  the  harmony  would 
of  coilrse  be  lost  idiich  now  informs  every  work  of  their  omimoa 
genbis,  and  each  {day  of  their  writing  would  be  sudi  another 
piece  of  magnificent  patchwork  as  that  last  gigantic  heir  of 
Shakespeare's  invention,  the  posthumous  birth  of  his  parting 
Muse  which  was  suckled  at  the  breast  of  Fletcher's  as  a  child  of 
godUke  blood  mi^t  be  reared  on  the  milk  of  a  mortal  mother-^ 
or  in  this  case,  we  might  sometimes  be  tempted  to  say,  of  a  dio- 
goat  who  left  In  the  veins  of  the  heavcn-bom  suckling  some- 
what too  mudi  of  his  nurse  Amalthaea.  That  question  however 
bdongs  in  any  case  more  properly  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
than  to  the  present  subject  in  hand.  It  may  suffice  hen  to 
observe  that  the  contributions  of  Fletcher  to  the  niajestic  temple 
of  tragedy  left  incomplete  by  Shakespeare  show  the  lesser 
workman  almost  equally  at  his  best  and  at  his  wont,  at  his 
weakest  and  at  his  strongest.  In  the  plays  which  we  know  by 
evidence  surer  than  the  most  trustworthy  tradition  to  be  the 
common  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  there  is  indeed  no 
trace  of  such  incongruous  and  incompatible  admixture  as  leaves 
the  greatest  example  of  romantic  tragedy^^for  Cymbdim  and 
the  Winter's  Tale,  though  not  guilUess  of  blood,  are  in  their 
issues  no  more  tragic  than  PeHcles  or  the  Tempest— 9,  unique 
instance  of  glorious  imperfection,  a  hybrid  of  heavenly  and  other 
than  heavenly  breed,  (Usproportioned  and  divine.  But  through- 
out these  noblest  of  the  works  inscribed  generally  with  thenames 
of  both  dramatists  we  trace  on  every  other  page  the  touch  of 
m  surer  hand,  ite  hear  at  eveiy  other  turn  the  note  of  a  deeper 
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^rokt,  tliiii  we  caa  cverraoognae  in  the  iPMkirf  Ratdwr 
Although  die  beloved  fiSend  of  Joneon,  and  in  the  field  cf  comedy 
his  loving  and  stodioiif  disdple,  yet  in  that  tngic  field  where  his 
freshest  bays  were  gathered  Beaumont  was  the  worthiest  and 
the  dosest  follower  el  Shakespeare.  In  the  external  but  eaential 
mfitter  of  iipitwinii  by  rhythm  and  metre  he  approves  himself 
always  a  student  of  Shahopeare^  second  manner,  of  the  styit 
in  wUch  the  graver  or  tragic  part  of  his  historical  or  lomaatic 
plays  b  mostly  written;  doubtless,  the  most  perfect  model  that 
can  be  studied  by  any  poet  who,  Iflce  Beaumont,  is  great  enough 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  sinking  to  the  lank  of  a  mere  copjrist,  but 
while  studious  ot  the  perf ectioB  set  before  him  is  yet  conscious 
of  Us  own  pmnnal  and  proper  quality  of  genius,  and  enters  the 
presence  of  the  master  not  as  a  servant  but  as  a  son.  The 
general  sQple  of  his  tnglc  or  romantic  verse  is  as  <im|^  and 
severe  in  its  purity  of  note  and  regularity  of  outline  as  that  of 
Fletcher's  is  by  comparison  lax,  effusive,  exuberant.  The 
matchless  fluency  and  rapidity  with  which  the  elder  brother 
pous  forth  the  stream  of  his  smooth  swift  verse  i^ve  probably 
the  fint  occasion  for  that  foolish  rumour  which  has  not  yet  fallen 
duly  silent,  but  still  mumnus  here  and  there  its  sngge^icm  that 
the  main  c^ce  of  Beaumont  was  to  correct  and  contain  within 
bounds  the  overflowing  invention  of  his  coQeague.  The  poet 
who  while  yet  a  youth  had  earned  by  his  nnaidrd  mastery  of 
hand  audi  a  crown  as  was  bestowed  by  the  noUe  love  and  the 
loving  "  envy  "  of  Ben  Jonson  was,  according  to  this  tradition, 
a  mere  precocious  pedagogue,  fit  ooJy  to  revise  and  restrain  the 
too  liboal  effusions  of  fab  dder  in  genius  as  in  yeark  Now,  in 
every  one  of  the  plays  common  to  both,  the  real  difficulty  for  « 
critic  b  not  to  trace  the  hand  of  Beaumont,  but  to  detect  the 
touch  of  Fletcher.  Throughout  the  better  part  of  every  sudi 
pby,  and  ^x>ve  all  of  their  two  mastexpieces,  FktUtOer  and  The 
MaiiPs  Tragedy f  it  should  be  dear  to  the  most  dnggish  or  curwry 
of  readers  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  the  author  of  VaUntmmt 
and  The  Double  Marriage,  In  those  admirahlff  tragedies  the 
8t]de  b  looser,  more  fluid,  more  feminine.  From  the  first  scene 
to  the  last  we  are  swept  as  it  were  along  the  race  of  a  running 
river;  always  at  full  flow  of  li^t  and  buoyant  mciody,  with  no 
darii  reaches  or  perilous  eddies,  no  stagnant  poob  or  sterile 
sandbanks;  its  bright  course  on^  varied  by  sudden  ra|^ds  or 
«  stronger  ripple  here  and  there,  but  in  rou^  places  or  smooth 
1^  stimd  and  sparicfing  with  summer  wind  sihd  sun.  But  in 
those  tragic  poems  of  which  the  dominant  note  b  the  note  of 
Beaumont's  genius  a  subtler  chord  of  thought  b  sounded,  a 
deeper  key  of  emotion  b  touched,  than  ever  was  strudc  by 
Fletcher.  The  lighter  genius  b  palpably  subordinate  to  the 
stronger,  and  loyally  submits  itself  to  the  impression  of  a  loftier 
spirit.  It  b  true  that  thb  distinction  b  never  grave  enough  to 
produce  a  discord:  it  b  also  true  that  the  pbys  in  which  the 
predominance  of  Beaumont's  mind  and  style  b  generally  per- 
ceptible makeup  altogether  but  a  small  section  of  the  woik  that 
bears  their  names  conjointly;  but  it  b  no  less  true  that  within 
thb  section  the  most  precious  part  ol  that  work  b  comprised. 
Outside  it  we  shall  find  no  figures  so  firmly  drawn,  no  such 
deameu  of  outline,  no  such  cunning  of  |iands  as  we  recognise 
in  the  three  great  studies  of  Bellario,  Evadne  and  Aspatb.  In 
hb  male  chancters,  as  for  instance  in  the  parts  of  PhUaster  and 
Arbaoes,  Beaumont  abo  b  apt  to  show  something  of  that 
cnflgeration  or  inooasbtency  fdr  which  hb  colleague  b  perhaps 
mors  fxequently  and  more  heavily  to  Uame;  but  in  these  there 
is  not  a  jaxring  note,  not  a  toudi  misplaoed;  unless,  indeed,  a 
rigid  criticism  maycondemn  as  unfeminine  and  incongruous  with 
the  gentle  beauty  of  her  pathetic  patience  the  device  by  which 
Aspatb  procures  herself  the  death  desired  at  the  hand  of 
Amintor.  Thb  b  noted  as  a  fault  by  Dyce;  but  may  well  be 
foigiven  for  the  sskeof  the  magnificent  scene  which  follows,  and 
the  highest  tragic  effect  ever  attained  on  the  stage  of  either  poet. 
That  thb  as  wdl  as  the  greater  part  of  those  other  scenes  which 
are  the  t^ry  of  the  poem  b  due  to  Beaumont  might  readily  be 
shown  at  length  by  the  process  of  comparison.  The  noble  scene 
of  regidde,  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  cancd.durfng  the 
eariier  years  of  the  Rcstofatioa,  may  indeed  be  the  work  of 
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Fletdher;  but  the  part  of  £vta<hK  muat  undoubtedly  be  in  tha 
main  asrigned  to  Uie  more  potent  hand  of  hb  fcUow.  There  b 
a  fine  harmony  of  character  between  her  naked  audadty  in  the 
second  act  and  her  fierce  repentance  in  the  fourth,  whidi  b 
not  unworthy  a  disdpk  of  the  tragic  school  of  Shakespcaie^ 
Fletcher  b  less  observant  of  the  due  balance,  less  heedful  of  the 
nice  proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  a  faulty  and  fieiy  natuBe, 
compounded  of  perveneinstin^  and  passionate  reaction.  From 
him  we  might  have  had  a  figure  as  admirable  for  vigour  ol 
handling,  but  hardly  in  such  perfect  keq>ing  as  thb  of  Beau^ 
mont's  Evadne,  the  murderess-Magdalen,  whose  penitfcnce  b  of 
one  crimson  colour  with  her  sin.  Nor  even  in  Fletcher's  Oiddb^ 
worthy  as  the  part  b  throughout  even  of  the  predous  and 
exquisite  prsise  of  Lamb,  b  there  any  such  cunning  touch  of 
tenderness  or  delicate  perfume  of  pathos  as  in  the  parts  of 
Bellario  and  Aspatb.  These  have  in  them  a  bitter  sweetacsi^ 
a  subtle  pungency  of  mortal  sorrow  and  tears  of  divine  delist; 
beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher.  His  highest  studies  of  f einsir 
character  have  dignity,  energy,  devotkm  of  the  heroic. types 
but  th^  never  touch  us  to  the  quick,  never  waken  in  us  ai^ 
finer  and  BBoie  prof  ound  sense  than  that  of  applause  and  admiral 
tion.  Theflt  b  a  modest  pathos  now  and  then  in  hb  pictures  of 
feminine  submission  and  slighted  or  outraged  love;  but  thb 
sabmiasion  he  b  apt  to  make  too  servile,  thb  love  too  dog-lik« 
in  its  abject  devotion  to  retain  that  tender  reverence  which  so 
many  generations  of  readers  have  paid  to  the  sweet  memoriea 
of  Aspatb  and  BcUario.  To  exdte  compassion  was  enough  fos 
Fletcher  as  in  the  masnilinr  parts  of  hb  work  it  was  enough  foa 
him  to  exdte  wonder,  to  sustain  curiosity,  to  goad  and  stimubte 
by  any  vivid  and  violent  means  the  interest  of  readers  or  spec- 
tators. The  single  instance  of  noble  pathos,  the  one  scene  he  haa 
left  us  which  appeab  to  the  higher  and  purer  kind  of  pity,  b  tha 
death  of  the  child  Hengo  in  i^twdiffa-— a  scene  which  of  itself 
would  have  sufficed  to  enrol  hb  name  for  ever  on  the  Ibt  of  our 
great  tragic  poets.  To  him  we  may  probably  assign  the  wbola 
merit  of  that  fiery  and  high-toned  tra^y,  withall  its  spirit  and 
splendour  of  natioiml  and  martial  passion;  the  consdous  and 
demonstrative  exchange  of  courtesy  betwe^i  Roman  and  Briton, 
whichboneof  the  leading  notes  of  the  poem,  has  in  it  a  touch  of 
overstrained  and  artificial  diivalry  chaxacterbtic  of  Fletcher; 
yet  the  parts  of  Caratach  and  Poenius  may  be  counted  among 
the  loftiest  and  most  equal  of  hb  creations.  But  no  surer  test 
or  better  example  can  be  taken  of  the  dbtinctive  quality  which 
denotes  the  graver  genius  of  dther  poet  than  that  supplied  by 
a  comparison  of  Beaumont's.  Triumph  of  Love  with  Fletcher's 
Triumph  of  Death.  Each  little  pUy,  in  the  brief  course  of  ito 
single  act,  gives  proof  of  the  peculiar  touch  and  special  trick 
of  its  autlior's  hand:  the  deeper  and  more  delicate  passion  ol 
Beaumont,  the  rapid  and  ardent  activity  of  Fletcher,  have 
nowhere  found  a  more  noticeable  vent  for  the  expression  respec- 
tivdy  of  the  most  tender  and  profound  simpUdty  of  quiet  sweet- 
ness, the  most  buoyant  and  impatient  energy  of  tragic  emotioa» 
In  the  wider  fidd  of  their  comic  or  romantic  dmma  it  b  yet 
easier  to  distinguish  the  respective  work  of  dther  hand.  The 
bias  of  Fletcher  was  towards  mixed  comedy;  hb  lightest  and 
wUdest  humour  b  usually  crossed  or  tempered  by  an  infusion 
of  romance;  like  Shakespeare  in  thb  one  point  at  least,  he  has 
left  no  sing^  play  without  some  touch  on  it  of  serious  interest, 
of  poetic  doquence  or  fancy,  however  slight  and  fugitive. 
Bcuimont,  evidently  under  the  imperious  influence  of  Ben 
Jonson's  more  rigid  theories,  seems  rather  to  have  bent  hb 
genius  with  the  whole  force  of  a  resolute  will  into  the  form  or 
mould  prescribed  for  comedy  by  the  elder  and  greater  comic  poet* 
The  admirable  study  of  the  worthy  dtizen  and  hb  wife,  who 
introduce  to  the  stage  and  escort  with  theic  applause  The  Kniiht 
ef  the  Burning  Pestle  through  hb  adventurous  career  to  its 
untimdy  end,  has  all  the  force  and  fulness  of  Jonson's  humour 
at  its  best,  with  more  of  freshness  and  freedom.  In  pure  comedy» 
varied  with  broad  farce  and  mock-heroic  parodv,  Beaumont  was 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  ablest  disciple  of  the  master  whoaa 
mantle  was  afterwards  to  be  shared  among  the  academic  poets 
of  a  younger  generation,  the  Randolphs  and  Cartwrights  whp 
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•QMgbt  Aeltiff  u»4cr  llie  skulaw  oC  its  imkumUkma  fbUt.   Tha 
b«t  exaaiple  of  the  school  of  Jonson  to  be  fouod  outside  the 
ample  cange  of  his  own  work  is  Tke  Scornful  Lady,  a  oomediy 
whose  excq>tioDal  success  and  prolonged  popularity  must  have 
been  due  rather  to  the  broad  effect  of  its  fwdUe  situations,  ita 
wttlth  and  variety  of  ludicrous  incidents,  and  the  stuoog  gross 
liumour  <^  its  dialofur,  than  to  any  finer  quality  of  style,  inven- 
tion or  character.    It  is  the  only  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcha 
which  a  critic  who  weighs  the  meaning  of  his  woids  can  admit 
to  be  as  coane  as  the  coarsest  work  of  Bea  Jonsoo.    Tbey  ase 
prone,  indeed,  to  indulge  elsewhere  in  a  wanton  and  exid)eiant 
licence  of  talk;  and  Fletcher,  at  least,  is  liable  to  confuse  the 
shades  of  right  and  wrong,  to  deface  or  efface  the  boundary  liiMs 
of  good  and  evil,  to  stain  the  ermine  of  virtue  and  palliate  the 
nskednrai  of  vice  with  the  same  indeooious  ^l  incoogmous 
laxity  ol  handling.    Often  in  mere  haste  to  deq)atch  the  business 
of  a  play ,  to  huddSe  up  a  catastrophe  or  throw  out  sone  particular 
scene  into  sharp  and  immediate  relief,  he  wfll  sacrifice  all  seemli- 
nesa  and  consistency  of  character  Ut  the  present  aim  of  stage 
effect,  and  the  instant  impression  of  strong  inckfent  or  audacious 
eloquence.    His  henmiea  are  too  apt  to  otter  sentiments  worthy 
of  Diana  in  language,  unworthy  of  Doll  Tearahrot.    Butinthb 
play  both  style  and  sentiment  are  throughout  on  a>  lower  kvd, 
the  action  and  emotion  are  of  a  baser  kind  than  usual;  &e 
precept  of  Aristotle  and  the  practice  of  Jonson  have  been  so 
carefully  observed  and  exaggerated  that  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  offer  us  in  one  or  two  places  an  imitation  not  merely  of  the 
sorrier  but  of  the  sorriest  qualities  of  human  nature;  and  full 
as  it  is  of  spontaneous  power  and  humorous  invention,  the 
comedy  extoUed  by  the  moral  Steele  (with  just  so  much  of 
reservation  as  permits  him  to  de[»ecate  the  ridicule  cast  upon 
the  derical  character)  is  certainly  more  offensive  to  artistic  law 
and  esthetic  judgment  by  the  general  and  ingrained  coarseness 
of  ita  tone,  than  the  tragi-comedy  denoimced  by  the  immoral 
Diyden  as  exceeding  in  lioence  his  own  worst  wotk  aivl  that  of 
hia  fellow  playwrights;  an  imputation,  be  it  said  in  passing,  as 
groundless  as  the  protest  i^eaded  on  their  behalf  is  impudent; 
for  though  we  may  hardly  agree  with  the  uncompromising 
panegyrist  who  coomiends  that  i^y  in  particular  to  the  approval 
of  "the  austere  scarlet"  (remembering,  perhaps,  that  Aristo- 
phanea  waa  the  chosen  bedfellow  of  CbiyumUm),  there  is  at 
least  DO  such  offence  against  art  or  taste  in  the  ebcentridty  of 
its  situations  or  the  dndng  of  its  dialogue.    The  buoyant  and 
facile  grace  of  Fletcher's  style  carries  him  lightly  across  quag- 
mires in  which  a  heavier-footed  poet,  or  one  of  slower  tread, 
would  have  stuck  fast,  and  come  forth  bemired  to  the  knees. 
To  Beaumont  his  stars  had  given  as  birthright  the  gifts  of  tragic 
pathos  and  passion,  of  tender  power  and  broad  strong  humour; 
to  Fletcher  had  been  allotted  a  mora  fiery  and  fruitful  foroe  of 
invention,  a  more  aerial  ease  and  swiftness  of  action,  a  more 
various  readiness  and  fulness  of  bright  exubnant  q>eech.    The 
genius  of  Beaumont  was  deeper,  sweeter,  nobler  than  his  elder's; 
the  genius  of  Fletcher  more  brilliant,  more  supple,  more  prodigal, 
and  more  voluble  than  his  friend's.    Without  a  taint  or  a  shadow 
OQ  bis  fame  of  such  imitative  servility  as  marks.aad  degrades 
the  mere  hmrhman  or  aatdlite  of  a  stronger  poet,  Beaumont 
may  fairlj  be  said  to  hold  of  Shakespeare  In  his  tragedy,  in  his 
comedy  of  Jonson;  in  each  case  rather  as  a  kinsman  than  as  a 
client,  as  an  ally  than  as  a  follower:  but  the  more  special 
province  of  Fletdier  was  a  land  of  his  own  discovering,  where 
no  later  cok)nist  has  ever  had  power  to  settle  or  to  share  his 
reign.    With  the  mix«l  or  romantic  comedy  of  Shakespeaae  it 
has  nothini;  in  common  except  the  admixture  or  alternation  of 
gnver  with,  lighter  interest,  of  serious  with  humorous  a<:tion. 
Nothing  is  here  of  his  magic  exaltation  or  charm  of  fairyempire. 
The  rare  and  rash  adventures  of  Fletcher  on  that  forlMdden  track 
are  too  sure  to  end  in  pitiful  and  shameful  failure.    His  crown 
of  praise  is  to  have  crnted  a  wholly  new  and  iHiolly  delii^tful 
form  of  mixed  comedy  or  dramatic  romanoe,  dealing  merely 
with  the  humoun  and  sentiments  of  men,  their  passioBS  and 
tbdr  chances;  to  have  woven  of  all  these  a  web  of  emotion 
and  event  with  such  gay^  dexterity,  to  have  bkndid  his  colours 
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lil^t  sureaeaa  of  Coudi,  that  we  may  retnin  once  and  again  front 
those  heights  and  depthsof  poetry  to  which  access  wi^  forbidden 
him,  reader  as  ever  to  eujoy  as  of  <dd  the  fredi  iaeomparable 
cliann,  the  force  and  ease  and  grace  of  Ufe,  which  fill  and  animate 
the  radiant  world  of  his  romantic  invention.  Neither  before 
him  nor  after  do  we  find,  in  this  his  special  field  of  haey  and  of 
work,  more  than  shadows  or  echoes  of  hb  coming  or  departing 
genius.  Admirable  aa  an  his  tragedies  already  mentioned,  iiGh 
in  splendid  eloqocnoe  and  strong  in  large  grasp  of  character  as 
is  the  Roman  history  of  The  False  OtUt  full  of  interest  and  vigour 
as  is  the  better  part  of  Rallo  Duke  oj  Normamiy,  and  snblhne 
in  the  loveliness  of  passion  as  is  the  one  scene  of  perfect  hnxHtf 
and  terrpr  which  crowns  this  latter  tragedy,  Fletdier  maydaim 
a  yet  higher  and  more  q)ecial  station  among  his  great  dramatic 
peera  by  right  of  his  comic  and  romantic  than  by  r^^bt  of  his 
tragic  ud  historic  pUys.  Even  in  these  be  is  more  a  nwintir 
than  a  tragic  poet.  The  quality  of  hn  genius,  never  sombre  or 
sid>tle  or  profound,  bean  Urn  always  towards  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  His  mtural  work  is  in  a  midday  wodd  of  fearless 
boyish  laughter  and  hardly  bitter  tears.  There  is  ahrays  more 
of  rainbow  th^  of  storm  in  his  skies;  their  darkest  sindow  is 
but  a  tragic  twilight.  What  with  him  is  the  noon  of  nigfatwouhl 
seem  as  sunshine  on  the  stage  of  Ford  or  Webster.  There  is 
but  one  passage  in  all  these  noUe  idays  which  lifts  ns  bqrond  a 
sense  of  the  stage,  whidi  raises  our  admiration  out  of  ^>eech 
into  silence,  tempera  and  transfigures  our  emotim  with  a  tood» 
of  awe.  And  this  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Beaumont,  exslted 
for  an  instant  to  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  when  Amintor  stands  between  the  dead  and  the  dying 
wdman  whom  be  has  unwittingly  slain  with  hand  and  tongue. 
The  first  few  lines  that  drop  from  his  stridden  lips  are  probably, 
the  only  verses  of  Beaumont  or  Fletcher  which  m%^t  pass  foe 
Shakespeare's  even  with  a  good  judge  of  style-*' 

"This earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,"  Ac 

But  in  Fletcher's  tragedy,  however  we  may  be  thrilled  and 
kindled  with  high  contagious  exdtement,  we  are  never  awed  into 
dumb  delight  or  dread,  never  inerced  with  any  sense  of  terror  or 
pity  too  deep  or  even  deep  enouf^  for  tears.  Even  his  Bnmhalts 
and  Martias  can  hardly  persuade  us  to  forget  for  the  moment 
that'*  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest."  A  critic  bitten  with  the 
love  of  daasification  n^ght  divide  those  pkjrs  of  Fletcher  usnaDy 
ranked  together  as  comedies  into  three  kinds:  the  fint  he  would 
dass  under  the  head  of  pure  comedy,  the  next  of  heroic  or 
romantic  drama,  the  third  of  mixed  comedy  and  romance;  in 
this,  the  last  aikd  most  delightful  division  of  the  poet's  wodi  the 
q>edal  qualities  of  the  two  UnntiaBt  kinds  being  equally  Mended 
and  delicately  harmoniard.  Ihe  most  perfect  and  triumphant 
exami^  of  this  dass  are  TkeSpamsh  Cmate,  Mameiear  Tkamas, 
The  Outom  efike  Ccumlry,  and  The  Eider  Breiker.  Nexttetfaese- 
and  not  too  htr  bdow  them,  we  may  put  TkeUttiePremkLamyer 
(a  play  which  in  its  broad  conception  of  aaing^  eccentric  humour 
suggests  the  collaboration  of  Beaumont  and  the  hiflnencf  ol 
Jonson,  but  in  style  and  execution  throughout  is  perfect  Fletcher), 
The  JSttmorous  LieidenatU  (on  which  an  almost  identical  verdict 
might  be  passed),  Women  Plec9ed,Beig^  Bmsh^tjid.  perhaps  we 
m^t  add  The  Fair  Maid  of  Ike  Inn;  in  most  if  not  in  aU  ol 
which  the  balance  of  exultant  and  living  humour  with  teiioua 
poetic  Interestof  a  noble  and  variotts  kind  is  held  wkfa  even  hand 
and  the  skill  of  a  natural  master,  fii  pure  comedy  RiUe  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife  h  the  acknowledged  and  consummate  master- 
piece of  Fletcher.  Next  to  it  wondgfat  dass,  for  comic  spirit  and 
foroe  of  character.  WU  without  Money,  The  Wildgaoee  Chase,  The 
Chances,  and  The  If  able  Gentleman,-'^  broad  poetic  farce  to 
whose  overflowing  fun  and  masteidam  of  extravagance  no  critic 
has  ever  done  justice  but  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  ventured,  not 
without  reason,  to  match  its  joyous  and  preposterous  audadtiea 
of  superlative  and  sovereign  foolery  with  the  more  sharp-edged 
satire.and  practical!  merriment  of  Kinz  and  No  King,  where  the 
keen  prosaic  humour  of  Bessnsand  his  swordsmen  b  as  typical  of 
the  comic  style  in  wfaidi  Beaumont  had  been  trained  up  under 
Bed  JoasoA  as  the  high  interest  and  graduated  action  of  the 
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itriout  put  ot  us  |iny  w  cImhh  toiiUc  of  liiB  non  cunttt 
feoitts*  Among  the  purely  iDnaatic  pltyi  of  Fletcher,  or  those 
hi  which  the  comic  effect  is  threaghent  tubordinate  to  the 
romantic,  The  Kmgkl  of  Malta  teeoB  most  worthy  of  the  U^iest 
pboe  for  the  noble  beat^and  enltatk»  oi  spirit  which  informs 
it  with  a  kfty  life,  for  its  duTaboas  anion  of  heroic  passion  and 
Catholic  devotion.  Ihis  poem  is  the  ftdrest  and  the  &rst  example 
<d  those  sweet  fantastic  pointings  in  rose-orfour  and  asure  of 
visionary  chivalry  and  ideal  holiness,  by  dint  of  which  the 
romance  of  more  leoent  days  has  sought  to  cast  the  glamour  of  a 
mirsge  over  the  darkest  and  deadliest  "ages  of  fsith."  Thepure 
and  fervent  doqoence  of  the  style  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
high  romantic  interest  of  character  and  stocy.  In  the  same  dass 
we  may  rsnk  among  the  best  samples  of  Fletcher's  workmanship 
The  Filffim^  The  loyol  StOied,  A  Wife  fer  •  Memtk,  Lope's 
PUgrimegt,  and  Tke  LoMr'e-  Fregressr-rif^  «U  <tf  them  in 
eqrqnisitft  writing,  in  varied  inddoit,  in  brilBant  effects  and 
graoefiil  and  passionate  inteiludes.  la  Tke  Cexcombt  ux!  Tke 
Honest  Moils' Foetmne—tma  plays  which,  on  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  covnted  among  the  best  of  their  dass— 'there  are  tones 
of  homelier  emotion,  tonics  of  a  simpler  and  more  pathetic 
interett  than  usual;  and  here,  as  in  the  two  a^nvnble  first 
scenes  between  Leudppus  and  Bacha,  vriiich  relieve  and  redeon 
&om  oontempt  the  tragic  burlesque  of  Cupid*s  Revenge,  the  note 
of  Beaumont's  manner  is  at  once  discernible. 

£ven  tho  most  rapid  revision  of  the  work  done  by  these  great 
twin  poets  must  impress  every  capable  student  with  a^  sense  of 
tiie  homage  due  to  this  living  witness  of  their  large  and  liberal 
genius.  The  loss  of  their  names  from  the  roll  of  English  poetry 
would  be  only  less  than  the  loss  of  the  few  greatest  inscribed  on 
it.  Nothing  could  8un>iy  the  want  of  thefar  tragic,  their  comic  or 
romantic  drama;  no  larger  or  more  fiery  phmet  can  ever  arise  to 
supplant  or  to  edipse  the  twin  lights  of  our  zodiac  Whatever 
their  faults  of  shortcoming  or  excess,  there  is  in  their  very  names 
or  the  mere  thought  of  their  common  work  a  kind  of  special  and 
personal  attraction  for  all  true  lovctl  of  hfj^  dramatic  poetry. 
There  is  the  ^ory  and  grace  of  youth  In  all  they  have  left  us;  if 
these  be  adso  somewhat  too  moch  of  its  graceless  as  well  as  its 
gracious  qualities,  yet  there  hangs  about  their  memory  as  it  were 
a  music  of  the  momiiig,  a  breath  and  savour  of  bri^  early 
manhood,  a  joyous  and  vigorous  air  of  free  life  and  fruitfid 
labour,  which  might  charm  asleep  for  ever  ai  thought  or  blame 
of  all  mortal  infirmity  or  faUy,  or  any  stain  of  earth  that  may 
have  soiled  in  passing  the  feet  of  creatures  half  human  and  hatf 
divine  while  yst  they  dwdt  among  men.  For  good  or  for  evfl, 
they  are  above  all  things  poets  of  youth;  we  cannot  ocmodve  of 
them  grown  grey  in  the  digidty  of  years,  venerable  with  the 
SMthOTity  of  long  life,  and  wdgfated  with  the  wisdom  of  experience. 
In  the  CUjrmpian  dide  of  the  gods  and  giants  of  our  race  who  on 
earth  were  their  contonpOTsrits  and  oorrivals,  they  seem  to  move 
among  the  graver  presences  and  figures  of  sedater  fame  like  the 
two  spoilt  boysof  heaven,  lightest  of  foot  and  heart  and  head  of 
ail  the  brood  of  ddty.  Shakespeare  nuy  have  smtled  as  Jonson 
may  have  nodded  approval  of  their  bri^  swift  woric,  ndtherof 
thoe  great  dders  grudging  his  piaiie  to  the  special  durm  wUcfa 
woo  for  it  a  preference  during  one  generation  at  least  even  over 
their  own  loftier  and  weightier  verse;  and  indeed  the  advance  in 
natural  case,  in  troth  and  grace  of  dialogue,  is  alike  manifest 
whether  we  turn  to  sad»  of  their  comic  characters  as  Vakatine 
and  Don  John,  Rntiho  and  Monsieur  Thomas,  from  the  Truewit 
of  Jonson  or  cnren  from  the  Mercutio  of  Shake^ieare ;  the  one  too 
flttff  with  classic  starch,  the  other  too  full  of  mere  verbal  catdws 
aadforoed  conceits,  to  persuade  us  that  dther  cin  in  any  age  have 
fairly  represented  the  light  free  talk  and  fadle  humour  of  its 
yondt.  In  another  field  than  fUft  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  holdas 
Ugh  and  secure  a  station  of  their  own  as  any  poet  of  their  race. 
In  perfect  workmanship  of  lyrical  jewellery,  in  perfect  bloom  and 
flower  of  song'writing,  they  equal  all  compeers  whom  they  do  not 
excel;  the  blossoms  of  their  growth  in  this  Und  may  be  matched 
for  odour  and  fragrance  against  ^iakeq>eare's,  and  for  morning 
freshness  and  lutural  purity  of  form  exceed  the  finest  grafts  of 
JonsoB.    TkePttUkjfmlSIUpkerdess  alone  might  speak kr  Fletcher 


on  tho  score,  belug  as  It  is  siUply  a  Ijrric  poem  in  scmf-dramaQft 
diape,  to  be  judged  only  as  such,  anid  as  sudi  almost  ftiultleas; 
but  in  no  wise  to  be  dassed  for  praise  or  blame  among  the  acting 
plays  of  its  author,  whose  one  serious  error  in  the  matter  was  the 
submission  of  his  Dryad  to  the  critical  verdict  of  an  audience  too 
probaUy  in  great  part  composed  of  downs  and  satyrs  far  unlike 
the  loving  and  sweet-tongued  sylvan  of  his  lovdy  fancy.  And 
whether  we  assign  to  him  or  to  Beaumont  the  divine  song  of 
melancholy  {moesHns  tacrymis  SimonUeis),  perfect  in  form  as 
CatuUus  and  iMofound  in  sentimait  as  Shdley,  which- Mihon 
himsdf  could  but  echo  and  expand,  could  not  heighten  or  deepen 
its  exquisite  intensity  of  thought  and  word  alike,  there  will 
remain  witness  enough  for  the  younger  brother  of  a  lyric  power  as 
pure  and  rare  as  his  dder's. 

The  excess  of  influence  and  pepidarity  over  that  of  other  poets 
usually  ascribed  to  the  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  for 
some  half  century  or  so  after  their  own  time  has  perhaps  been 
somev^iat  overstated  by  tradition.  Whatever  may  have  been 
for  a  season  the  foshion  of  the  stage,  it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare 
can  show  two  editions  for  one  against  them  in  fdio;  four  in  all 
from  1693  to  1685,  ^idiilc  they  have  but  thdr  two  of  1647  and 
1679.  Nor  does  one  see  how  it  can  accuratdy  or  even  plausibly 
be  said  that  they  were  in  any  exact  sense  the  founders  of  a,  school 
dther  in  comedy  or  in  tragedy.  Massinger,  for  some  years  their 
survivor,  and  in  some  pdnts  akin  to  them  as  a  workman,  cannot 
properly  be  counted  as  their  Asdple;  and  no  leading  poet  of 
the  dme  had  so  mudi  in  common  with  them  as  he.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  his  choice  of  romantic  subject  and  treatment  of 
foreign  st<Mles,  gathered  from  the  fertfle  tale-tdlen  of  the  south, 
and  ran|^  in  date  from  Boccaccio  to  Cervantes,  may  seem  to 
mark  him  out  as  a  member  of  the  same  sdiool;  but  the  deepest 
and  most  distinctive  qualities  of  his  genius  set  it  far  apart  from 
theirs;  thoui^  undoubtedly  not  so  far  that  any  discrepancy  or 
discord  should  impair  the  excellence  or  injure  tiie  keeping  of 
works  in  which  he  took  part  with  Fletcher.  Yet,  placed  beside* 
theirs,  the  tone  of  his  tiwught  and  speech  teems  by  comparison 
severe  as  well  as  sober,  and  sad  as  wdl  as  severe.  Their  extra- 
vagant and  boyish  insanity  of  |MX)strate  royalism  is  not  mone 
alien  from  his  half  pensive  and  half  angry  undertone  of  political 
protest  than  his  usually  careful  and  cornice  structure  of  story 
from  their  frequently  lax  and  slovenly  incoherence  of  diaracter 
or  plot,  than  his  wdl  composed  and  proportioned  metre  from 
their  lighter  and  looser  mdodies,  than  the  bitter  insistenoe  and 
daborate  acrimony  of  his  judicial  satire  otk  hypocr^  or  <9pre»- 
sion  from  the  gaiety  or  fadliCy  of  mood  whidi  suffers  them  in 
the  shifting  of  a  scene  to  redeem  their  worst  characters  by  some 
jug^er's  trick  of  conversion  at  the  last  moment  allowed  them 
to  wind  up  a  play  with  universal  reconciliation  and  an  act  of 
oblivion  on  all  hands..  They  could  hardly  have  drawn  with  sudi 
steady  akill  and  explicit  finish  an  Overreach  or  a  Luke;  but  the 
strenuous  and  able  work  of  Massinger  at  its  highest  point  of 
success  has  no  breath  hi  it  of  their  bri^ter  and  m<He  immediate 
inspiration.  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand,  may  certainly  be  dassed 
as  a  pupil  who  copied  their  atyle  in  water-colour;  his  htal 
tragedy  and.  hia  best  comedy.  The  TraUcf  and  The  Laiy^ef 
PieasmSf  might  pass  nraster  undetected  among  the  plays  ol 
Fletcher,  and  mi^t  fairly  daim  to  take  rank  above  the  loweM 
dais  of  these.  In  the  finest  work  of  Middleton  we  recogniae  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  Fletcher'a  metrical  effects,— a 
reverberation  of  that  flowing  music,  a  reiteration  of  those 
feminine  final  notes.  In  his  later  tragi-comedies,  throughout 
his  masterpiece  of  Women  bemon  Women,  and  in  the  iM>ble 
scenes  which  ^nake  up  the  tragic  or  serious  parts  of  TheChange- 
ling  or  The  Spanisk  Gi^^,— wherever,  in  a  wosd,  we  find  the 
admirable  but  unequal  genius  of  this  poet  at  its  best'— we  find 
a  likeness  vdioily  wanting  in  his  eaiiier  and  ruder  woric,  which 
undoubtedly  suggests  the  influence  of  Fletcher.  Other  instances 
of  imitation,  other  examples  of  disdpleship,  ml^t  perhaps  be 
found  among  lesser  men  of  the  next  generation;  but  the  mass 
of  suooeeding  playwrights  began  in  a  very  short  time  to  lower 
the  style  and  debase  the  scheme  of  dnonatic  poetry;  and 
especially  lo  boaea  the  last  ties  of  harmony,  to  deface  the  very 
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($1,609499)  of  in  Df  BcuimoDl'i  Uctory  product!,  >ad  itnat 
7'4%  ot  liie  nine. of  the  piodact  o(  polidied  and  dannlrioe 
fn  the  vboli  United  "Sutts  la  1905.    Afler  tbe  ainking  of  od 
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In;  pUco  in  t]u  Unititd  Stats;  its  oU  re£nei 
by  pipe  lines  wltb  the  lumnuidiDg  oQ  fields,  u 
lioei  eitend  (tuna  Beaumont  10  Okkboms.  B 
•etilcd  in  1S18,  imd  wu  fint  cbarteied  u  t  dty  In  tSW' 

BEAnHB,  1.  town  of  euiua  Fnnce,  (apilil  of  in  tttraodisse- 
mant  in  the  depsnment  of  CAtf-d'Or,  on  the  BatuEobe,  ij  m. 
Sii.W.  of  Dijon  on  the  main  line  of  Ihc  Piris-Lyon  rsiliiDy. 
Fop.  (1406)  11,663.  BauneliH  St  the  Coot  al  the  hills  of  C6ie- 
(FOr.  Ponimu  ol  It>  ancient  lonificallona  are  still  10  be  seen, 
but  tfaey  have  been  far  the  most  part  replaced  by  a  ihady 
piomcnde  which  aepanlee  the  town  fiom  II9  subuifn.  The 
'ateresUng  feature  ol  Beaune  is  the  old  bospitpt  ol  Si 
— r --.  founded  in  144J  by  NicolaiEolin,  chaBCTllor  o(  Burgundy, 
Thoueh  it  It  fauill  largely  of  wood,  the  fabric  is  in  good  prtservt- 
ueiior  is  simple,  but  the  building!  vUch  surround 
lurtyard  have  high-pitched  roofs  aunnouDted  by 
inner  windows  nich  decomled  gabla.  recalling  the 
Flemish  style  of  architecture,  tn  the  interior  there  are  sevenl 
;ting  apartments^  the  chief  of  these  is  the  ample 
I  chamber  with  ita  fine  tapestries,  when  an  import- 
ant wine  lale  is  held  aonually.  llie  ho^ntaJ  poiseBci  many 
.suits,  among  them  tie  mulal  piintlngs  of  the  i;tli 
the  Salle  St  Hugues  and  an  Bltu-piece,  the  Last 
Judgment,  attributed  to  Roger  van  det  Wcydcn.  The  principal 
church  of  cho  town,  Notre-Dane,  dating  mainly  from  the  i  >th 
has  a  fine  central  tower  and  a  triple  portal 
odcn  doors.  In  the  intirior  there  it  some 
valuable  tapestry  of  the  i^lh  century,  and  other  woilts  of  art. 
™  (15th  century)  are  a  survival  ol  the  caaik 

illed  by  Henry  IV.    A  belfry  of  1403  and 
several  bouses  of  the  Kenai^since  period,  some  of  whidi  art 
■cient  wlne-cellan,  are  aichitecturally  BOtable. 
There  is  a  statue  to  the  mathematician,  C,  Mooge,  bein  is  the 
rn  {1746),  and  a  monument  to  Pierre  Joigneaui  (he  politician 
1891),    Beaune  has   tribunals  of   first  instance  and  of 
nmerce,  a  chamber  of  commenie,  a  school  of  agriculture  and 
[culture  aUd  colleges  (or  girls  and  boys.    It  carries  on  con- 
[Table  trade  in  tive-stacli  and  cereals  and  in  the  vegetables  of 
matket-gatdcnt,  sod  manufactures  of  casks,  oorkt,  white 
metal,  ai,   vinegar  and   muchinery  (01    the   wine-lrad*   ate 
included  among  the  industries;  it  is  chiefiy  important  fee  it* 
vineyards  and  as  the  centre  of  the  wine.trade  ol  BurgujHly. 

Beaune  was  a  fortified  Roman  camp  and  a  strenghold  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  capital  ol  a  separate  county  which 
in  1137  was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy;  it  thea  became 
the  first  teat  of  the  Butgundinn  parlemenl  ot  jnri  ffufniur 
and  a  dual  retidence.  On  ihe  death  of  Charles  Ibe  Bold,  it 
sided  with  his  daughter,  Mary  ol  Burgundy,  but  was  betkfed 
and  taken  by  the  fotiea  of  Louis  XI.  in  147S.  Its  rank  aa 
cnnunune,  conceded  to  it  in  tioj,  was  confinned  by  Franda  L 
in  ijii.  In  the  Wars  of  Religion  it  at  fint  tided  with  the 
League,  but  afterwards  opened  its  gates  to  the  Iroopa  of  Hemy 


IV., 


xeived  tl 


privileges  and  permission  to  demolish  its  fortifications.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantci  struck  a  severe  blow  at  llat 
cloth  and  iron  industries,  which  had  previously  been  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  town.  In  the  rHth  century  there  wen  aa 
fewer  than  seven  monastic  buildings  in  Beaune,  besides  a  Ber- 
urdiDC  abbey,a  Carthusian  convent  and  an  ecclesiastical  college. 
BBAURBGABD,  MARfiDtS  DB  ((.  17;!-?),  French  adven- 
tuier,  the  son  of  a  poor  vioegrower  tiamed  Leuihraud,  was  bora 
about  1771.  He  received  Ibe  name  Beauregard  from  a  DoblcmaB 
in  whose  service  be  waseogageda*  valet.  Ontbeoutbreakof  the 
revolutioa,  this  nobleman  converted  all  hit  fortune  Into  gold, 
and  entruailng  the  bag  containing  the  cash  to  his  valet,  fled  10 
the  frontier.  For  security's  sake  master  and  man  took  different 
toads,  but  Beauregard  turned  hack  with  the  money  to  Flrit. 
By  qMCulaliona  In  provision!  aad  mnitiiy  equlpDientt  luidtf 
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the  Directorate  he  amassed  a  conaldcnUe  fortune,  and  styling 
bimaelf  the  ■mrgnia  de  Beamegaid,  purchased  a  aptoBdid 
nanaion  aaid  began  giving  magnificent  entertainments.  De- 
tected at  the  hdght  of  his  success,  the  impoator  was  arrested 
and  condemned  to  four  ycait  in  irons  and  to  he  branded.  He 
lOon  escaped  from  prison,  and  had  the  audacity  to  reappear  in 
Paris  and  start  his  old  lifie  afresh.  After  a  short  time,  however, 
be  disappeared  again,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide.  It  b  probable  that  most  of  the  information  available 
about  him  is  a  blend  of  fact  and  fictkm. 

BBAnRBaARD^mRRB  aUBTAVB  TOUTAIIT  (rSi8-i893)> 
American  soldier,  was  bom  near  New  Orleans,  Louisland,  on  Uie 
a8th  of  May  i8x8.  At  the  United  States  military  academy  he 
gtadui^ed  second  in  his  daas  in  July  1838,  and  was  appointed 
heutenattt  of  enginciecs.  In  the  Miadcan  War  he  disdngidslied 
bimaelf  in  siege  operations  at  Vera  Qua,  and  took  part  in  ali 
the  battles  around  Mexico,  being  wounded  at  Chapnitepec  and 
lecei^Bg  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major.  In  1853  he  became 
captain  and  was  in  charge  of  fortification  and  other  engineer 
woAb  of  vnrious  points,  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  1853  to  x86o. 
He  had  just  been  appoinfed  superintendent  of  West  Point  when 
the  sscearion  el  hb  state  Ixougfat  about  Us  resignation  (soth 
February  i86t).  As  a  brigadier-general  of  the  new  Confederate' 
army  he  directed  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.  As 
the  commander  of  the  Southern  "  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  he 
opposed  McDowdl*s  advance  to  Bull  Run,  and  during  the  battle 
was  second  in  rommand  under  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had 
joined  him  on  the  ptevkms  evening.  He  was  one  of  the  five  full 
genttab  appointed  in  August  i86f ,  and  in  x86s  was  second  in 
command  under  Sidney  Johnston  on  the  Tennessee.  After 
Johnston's  death  he  directed  the  battle  of  Shilah,  subsequent 
to  which  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Thb  place  he  defended  ai^inst 
the  united  armies  under  Halterk,  until  the  end  of  May  x86a, 
when  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  southward.  Hb  health 
now  failing,  he  was  employedin  less  active  woric  He  defended 
Chadeston  against  the  Union  forces  from  September  i86s  to 
Aivn  1864.  In  May  1864  he  fought  a  severe  and  eventuaUy 
successful  battle  at  Dmr/s  Bluff  against  Oeaenl  Butler  and 
the  Anny  of  the  James.  Later  in  the  year  he  endeavoured  to 
gather  troops  wherewith  to  oppose  Sherman's  advance  from 
Atlanta,  and  eventually  surrendered  with  Johnston's  forces  in 
April  x86s*  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  railway  management, 
became  adjutantrgeneral  of  hb  state  and  managed  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  He  declined  high  commands  which  were  offered  to  him 
in  the  Rumanian  and  bter  in  the  Egyptian  armies.  General 
Beauregard  died  in  New  Orleans  on  the  soth  of  February  1893. 
He  was  the  author  of  Principks  and  Maxim  of  Ike  Art  of  War 
(Charieston,  1863);  JUport  oh  tkt  D^*na  of  Charleston  (Rich- 
mond, 2864). 

SetMttAKomut^MUUttryOperaHons^CeMralBeawe^ariO^tm 
York,  1883). 

BBAUSOBRI^  ISAAC  DB  (165^1738),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Niort  on  the  8th  of  March  1659.  After 
studying*  theology  at  the  Protestant  academy  of  Saumur,  he  was 
ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  becoming  pastor  at  ChatiUon- 
sur^Indre.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  fled  to 
Rotterdam  (November  1685) ,  and  in  x686  was  appointed  chapbin 
to  the  princess  of  Dessau,  Henrietta -Catherine  of  Orange.  In 
1693,  on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Dessau,  he  went  to  Berlin  and 
became  chaplafai  to  the  court  at  Omnienbaum,  and  in  1695  pastor 
of  the  French-church  at  Berlin.  He  became  court  prMcher, 
oounstUor  of  the  Consbtory,  director  of  the  Maison  fran^aist,  a 
hospice  for  French  people,  inspector  of  the  French  gymnasium 
and  superintendent  of  all  the  French  churches  In  Brandenburg. 
He  <fied  on  the  sth  of  June  1738.  He  had  strong  sense  with 
profound  erudition,  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  hb  time  and 
an  excellent  preacher. 

BBAUVAIt,  a  town  of  northern  FVanos,  capltd  of  the  depari- 
Aent  of  (Xse,  49  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Paris,  on  the  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  17,045.  Beauvabliesat  the  foot  of  wooded  hOb  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Th6rahi  at  iu  confluence  with  the  Avdon.  Its 
HCfeht  ramparu  have  been  destroyed,  and  It  b  now  surrounded 


by  boulevards,  outside  which  nkn  bhmches  of  the  ThlMaitt.  In 
addition,  there  are  spacious  promenailes  in  the  nosth-east  of  the 
town.  Its  cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  in  some  xcapects  the  most 
daring  achievement  of  Gothic  ardiitecture,  consists  on^r  of  a 
transept  and  choir  with  apse  and  seven  apae^hapeb.  The 
vaulting  in  the  interior  exceeds  150  ft  hi  height.  The  small 
Romanesque  church  of  the  10th  century  known  aa  the  BasM^ 
GSttvie  occupies  the  site  destined  for  the  nave.  Begun  in  IS47, 
the  work  was  interrupted  In  1284  by  the  coOapse  of  the  vauttiag 
of  the  choir,  in  1573  by  the  &I1  of  a  too  ambitious  oential  tower, 
after  which  little  addition  was  made.  The  transept  was  built 
fkom  Z500  to  1548.  Its  la^ades,  eq)ecially  that  on  the  south, 
exhibit  all  the  richness  of  the  late  (k>thic  style.  The  carved 
wooden  doors  of  both  the  north  and  the  south  p<mab  are  master- 
pieces respectively  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  worLmai^iIp. 
The  church  possesses  an  elaborate  astronomical  dock  (x866)  snd 
tapestries  of  the  isth  and  X7th  centuries;  but  iU  chief  artbtic 
treasures  are  stained  gbss  irindows  of  the  13th,  14th  and  16th 
centuries,  the  most  beautiful  of  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
Renaiasanoe  artbt,  Engrand  Le  Prince,  a  native  of  Beauvais.  To 
himabobduesomeof  the  stained  glass  in  St  £ticnne,  the  second 
church  of  the  town,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  txansitioa 
stage  between  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 

In  the  Pbce  de  l'H6tel  de  VUle  and  in  the  old  streets  near  the 
cathedral  there  are  several  houses  dating  from  the  xath  to  the 
x6th  centuries.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  ckxe  to  whidi  stands  the 
statue  of  Jeanne  Hachette  (see  below),  was  built  in  175a,  The 
episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  a  court-house,  was  buUt  in  the 
16th  century,  partly  ^pon  the  (kUo-Roman  fortjficationa.  The 
industry  of  Beauvab comprises,  besides  thestate  maaufactureof 
tapestry,  which  dates  from  1664,  the  manufartunt  of  various 
kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  brushes,  toys,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  bricks  and  tOes.  Market-gardening  flourishes  in  the  vicinity 
and  an  extensive  trade  b  carried  on  in  grain  and  wine. 

The  town  b  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect  and  a  court  of 
assises;  it  has  tribunab  of  first  instance  and  of  commence, 
together  with  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  branch  df  the  Bank  of 
France,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  lyc^e  and  training 
colleges. 

B^vab  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  CacMTMNifitf,  and  took 
its  present  name  from  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Bellovad,  whose 
capital  it  was.  In  the  9th  century  it  became  a  countship,  which 
about  X013  passed  to  the  bishc^  of  Beauvab,  who  ultimately 
became  peers  of  France.  In  1346  the  town  had  to  defend  itsdf 
against  the  English,  who  again  besieged  it  in  1433.  The  siege 
which  it  suffered  in  1472  at  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  rendered  famous  by  the  heroism  of  the  women,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jeanne  Hachette,  whose  memory  b  still  celebrated 
by  a  procession  on  the  14th  of  October  (the  feast  of  Ste  Angar 
dr&ne),  in  which  the  women  take  precedence  of  the  men. 

See  V.  Lhuniier,  Choses  dm  wienx  Beamais  et  dn  Beaueauit  (1896). 

BBAUVILUBR,  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  French  famHy 
belonging  to  the  country  around  Chartres,  members  of  which  are 
found  filUng  court  ofikes  from  the  15th  century  onward.  For 
Charles  de  BeauvHIier,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  kin& 
governor  and  hailli  of  Blob,  the  estate  of  Saint  Aignan  was  creatm 
a  countship  in  1537.  Francob  de  Beauvillier,  comte  de  Saint 
Aignan,  after  having  been  through  the  campaigns  in  CSermany 
(1634-1635),  Francbe-Comt^  (1636),  and  Flanders  (1637),  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille  in  consequence  of  hb  having  lost  the  iMttle  of 
ThionviUe  in  1 64a  In  reward  for  hb  devotion  to  the  court  party 
during  the  Fronde  he  obtained  many  signal  favours,  and  Saint 
Aignan  was  raised  to  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  (ducki" 
fairie)  in  1663.  Hb  son  Paul,  called  the  due  de  BeauvilUer,  was 
several  times  ambassador  to  En^and;  he  became  diief  of  the 
coundl  of  finance  in  1685,  governor  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Anjou  and  Berri  from  1689  to  1693,  minbter  of  state  in  1691,  and 
grandee  of  Spain  in  2701.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Colbert 
Paul  Hippolyte  de  Beauvillier,  comte  de  Montr£sor,  afterwards 
due  de  Saint  Aignan,  was  ambassador  at  Madrid  from  1715  to 
1718  and  at  Rome  in  1731,  and  a  member  of  the  councfl  of 
regency  in  1719.  (M.  P.*> 
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BBAUVOIR*  ROQBR  DB;  the  turn  de  phtme  of  EuciNB 
AuousTB  Roger  oe  BquY  (z8o6-x866),  French  writer,  who 
was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November  1806  in  Paris.  He  was  the  son 
and  nephew  of  public  oflSdals  who  did  not  i4>prove  his  literaiy 
inclinations,  and  it  was  at  their  request  that  he  wrote  over  the 
aignatore  ci  Roger  de  Beauvoir.  A  good*lookin|;  young  fellow, 
of  independent  means,  an  mdefatigable  wivcur,  he  astonished  al 
Fans  with  his  ostentatious  luxuiy  and  his  adventures,  while  his 
lomanticnovdsgave  him  a  more  serious  if  not  durable  reputation. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  V£colier  dt  Cluny  ou  U  SophUmt 
(1832),  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Theodore  Gaillardet  (x8o8-i88a)  with  the  idea  of  the  Tow  dt 
Nedtf  and  Le  Cketalier  de  Saint  Georges  (1840).  He  had  married 
in  1847  an  actress,  Elfonore  Lfocadie  Dose  (1892-1859),  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  judicial  separation  a  year  or  two  later  after 
a  long  and  notorious  trial,  following  which  his  mother-in-law  got 
him  Imprisoned  for  three  mcmths  and  fined  500  francs  for  a 
satirical  poem,  Mon  Prods  (1849).  Ruined  by  extravagance 
and  tied  to  his  diair  by  gout,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
fn  retirement,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  97th  of  August  1866. 

VEkVXt  CBCniA  (1863-  ),  American  portrait-painter, 
<ivas  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  vi^ere  she  became  a  pupil 
of  William  Sartain.  But  her  real  art  tnuning  was  obtained  in 
Parb,  where  she  started  in  ihe  atelier  Julian  and  had  the  coach- 
ing of  paibtcrs  like  Robert-Fleury,  Bouguereau  and  Dagnan 
Bouveret*  In  1890  she  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  Miss  Beaux  obtained  in  1893  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Art  Club,  and  also  the  Dodge  prize  at 
the  New  YoriL  National  Academy,  and  later  various  other 
distinctions.  She  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Desgn,  New  York,  in  1908.  Among  her  portraits  are  those 
of  Biahop-Cbadjutor  Greer  (exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1896); 
Mrs  Roosevelt  and  her  daughter;  and  Mrs  Lars  Anderson. 
Her  "  Dorothea  and  F^rancesca,"  and  "  Emesta  and  her  Little 
Brother,"  are  good  examples  of  her  shiU  in  painting  cbUdren. 

BBAVERt*  the  largest  European  aquatic  representative  of  the 
mammalian  order  Rodbntta  (q.v.),  easily  recognized  by  its  large 
trowel-like,  scaly  tail,  which  is  expanded  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  The  true  beaver  (Castor  fiber)  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia,  but  it  is  represented  in  North  America  by  a 
(dosely-aUied  ^>ede8  (C.  canadensis),  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  the  nasal  bones  of  the  skull.  Beavers  are  neariy 
allied  to  the  s(^uirrels  {Sciuridae),  agreeing  in  certain  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  lower  jaw  and  dtull.  In  the  Sciuridae  the 
two  main  bones  (tibia  and  fibula)  of  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  are 
quite  separate,  the  tail  Is  round  and  hairy,  and  the  habits  arc 
arboreal  and  terrestrial.  In  the  beavers  or  Castoridae  these 
bones  are  in  dose  contact  at  their  lower  ends,  the  tail  is  depressed, 
expanded  and  scaly,  and  the  habits  are  aquatic  Beavers  have 
webbed  hind-feet,  and  the  daw  of  the  second  hind-toe  double. 
In  length  beavers— European  and  American — measure  about 
2  ft.  e»du^e  of  the  tall,  which  is  about  xo  in.  long.  They  are 
covered  with  a  ^ur  to  which  they  owe  their  chief  commercial 
value;  ihis  consists  of  two  kinds  of  hair--the  one  dosc-sct, 
silky  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  other  much  coarser  and 
longer,  and  of  a  reddish  brown.  Beavers  are  essentially  aquatic 
In  their  habits,  never  travelling  by  land  unless  driven  by 
necessity.  Formeriy  common  m  England,  the  European  beaver 
has  not  only  been  exterminated  there,  but  likewise  m  most  of 
the  coimtries  of  the  continent,  although  a  few  remain  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhone  and  m  parts  of  Scandinavia.  The  American 
species  b  also  greatly  diminished  in  numbers  from  incessant 
pursuit  for  the  sake  of  its  valuable  fur.  Beavers  are  sociable 
animals,  living  in  streams,  where,  so  as  to  render  the  water*  of 
suffident  depth,  they  build  dams  of  mud  and  of  the  stems  and 
boughs  of  trees  felled  by  their  powerful  incisor  teeth.  In  the 
nefghboiuhood  they  nuike  their  **  lodges,"  which  are  roomy 
chambers,  with  the  entrance  beneath  the  water.    The  mud  is 

*  The  wofd  is  descended  from  the  Aryan  name  of  the  animal,  cf. 
Sanikrit  babhriis,  brown,  the  great  ichneumon,  Lax.  fiber.  Get.  Btber, 
Swed.  bdfver,  Rms.  b<^';  the  root  bhru  ha«  given  "  brown,"  and, 
tfaroogh  Koinanic,  "  bronze  "  and  "  burnish." 


plastered  down  by  the  fov»^eet,  and  not,  u  often  supposed,  by 
the  tail,  which  is  enqSloyed  Solely  as  a  rudder.  They  are  m^y 
nocturnal,  and  subsist  chiefly  on  baric  and  twigs  or  the  tools  ol 
water  plants.  The  dam  differs  in  shi^  accocding  to  the  nature 
of  particular  localities.  Where  the  water  has  little  motion  it 
isuajmost  straight;  where  the  current  is  considerable  it  Is  curved^ 
with  its  convexity  towards  the  stream.  The  materials  made  use 
of  are  driftwood,  green  willows,  birch  and  poplars;  abo  mud 
aad  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  the  dam;  but  there  is  no  particuUur  method  obtetved, 
except  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with  a  regular  sweep,  and  that 
all  the  parts  are  made  of  equal  strength.  "  In  places,"  write* 
Heamc,  **  which  have  been  long  frequented  t^  beavers  undis* 
turbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a  sbUd  bank; 
capable  of  resisting  a.great  force  both  of  ice  and  water;  aad  aa 
the  willow,  poplar  and  birch  generally  take  root  and  shoot  up, 
they  by  degrees  form  a  kmd  of  reguhtf  pkated  hedge,  which  I 
have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that. binds  have  built  their  nests 
among  the  branches."  Their  houses  are  formed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  dams,  with  little  order  or  regularity  of  structure, 
and  seklom  contain  taote  than  four  old,  and  six  or  eight  young 
beavers.  It  not  imfrcquently  happens  that  some  of  the  larger 
houses  have  one  or  more  partitions,  but  these  are  only  poets  of 
the  main  bulkling  left  by  the  builders  to  support  the  Mof,  for 
the  apartments  have  usiudly  no  commimication  with  each  other 
except  by  water.  The  beavers  cany  the  mud  and  stones  with 
their  fore-paws  and  the  timber  between  their  teeth.  They 
always  work  in  the  night  and  with  great  expedition.  They 
cover  their  houses  late  every  autumn  with  fn»h  mud,  wliidi, 
freezing  when  the  frost  seu  in,  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone, 
so  that  ndther  wolves  nor  wolverines  can  disturb  their  repose. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  American  beaver  is  the  water-lily 
(Nupkar  tuteum),  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  cabbage-stalk, 
and  grows  at  the  bottom  of  hikes  and  rivers.  Beavers  also 
grmw  the  bark  of  birch,  poplar  and  willow  trees;  but  during 
the  summer  a  more  varied  herbage,  with  the  addition  of  berries, 
is  consumed.  When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring  they  always 
leave,  their  embankments,  and  rove  about  until  a  little  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  they  return  to  their  old  habitations, 
and  lay  in  their  winter  stock  of  ^wood.  They  seklom  begin  to 
repair  the  houses  till  the  frost  sets  in,  and  never  finish  the  outer 
coating  till  the  coM  becomes  severe.  When  they  erect  a  new 
habitation  they  fell  the  wood  eariy  in  summer,  but  seldom  begin 
building  till  towards  the  end  of  August. 

The  flesh  of  the  American  beaver  is  eaten  by  the  Indlans,'aiKi 
when  roasted  in  the  skin  b  esteemed  a  deh'cacy  and  is  said  to 
taste  like  pork.  Castoreum  is  a  substance  contained  in  two 
pear-shaped  pouches  situated  near  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
of  a  bitter  taste  and  slightly  foetid  odour,  at  one  time  largdy 
employed  as  a  medidne,  but  now  used  only  in  perfumery 

Fossil  remains  of  beavers  are  found  in  the  peat  and  other 
snperfidal  deposiu  of  England  and  the  continent  o(  Europe; 
while  in  the  Ficistoceae  formations  of  England  and  Siberia  occur 
remains  of  a  giant  extinct  beaver,  Trogontkerium  cumeri,  repre- 
senting a  genus  by  Itself. 

For  an  account  of  beavers  in  Norway  see  R.  Collett,  in  the  Berpmt 
Museum  Aartog  for  1897.  See  also  K.  T.  Martin.  Csslorelotia,  a 
History  and  Traditions  ^the  Canadian  Beaver  (London,  1893). 

(R.L.*) 

BBAVBR  (from  Fr.  baviire,  a  child's  bib.  from  ba9e,  saliva), 
the  lower  part  of  the  helmet,  fixed  to  the  neck-annour  to  protect 
tkt  face  and  cheeks;  properly  it  moved  upwards,  as  the  visor 
moved  down,  but  the  word  b  sometimes  used  to  indude  the  visor. 
The  right  form  of  the  word,  "  baver."  has  been  altered  from  a 
confusion  with  "  beaver,"  a  hat  made  of  beaver-fur  or  a  silk 
imiution,  also,  in  llang,  called  a  "  castor,"  from  the  soological 
name  of  the  beaver  family. 

BBAVBR  DAM,  a  city  of  Dodge  county,  Wbconsin,  VSA,, 
situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  63  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukea, 
on  Beaver  Lake,  which  bom.  long  and  3  m.  wide.  Pop.  (18901) 
4232;  (1900)  5128,  of  whom  1023  were  foreign-bom;  (tgos) 
5615;  (1910)  6758.    Most  of  ihc  populaUoo  a»  of  Gonnta^ 
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Uyiogdofwii  U»  fxiviinait  wHh  vtat  deaSgns  in  €9mmetso  work,-* 
white  marble,  that  is,  engraved  with  the  outlines  of  the  subject  in 
black,  and  having  b(»ders  inlaid  with  rich  |>attems  in  many 
colours.  From  the  year  15x7  to  1544  Beccafumi  was  engaged  in 
oontinQing  this  pavement.  He  made  veiy  ingenidus  improve- 
ments.in  the  terhnifal  processes  emi^yed,  and  laid  down 
multitudinous  scenes  from  the  stories  of  Ahab  and  Elijah,  of 
Melchiaedeo,  of  Abraham  and  oiF  Moses.  These  are  not  so  inters 
esting  as  th6  simpler  work  of  the  eariier  scbods,  but  are  much 
more  celebrated  and  more  jealously  guarded.  Such  was  their 
faine  that  the  agents  of  Churles  L  of  England,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  collecting  for  Whitehall,  went  to  Siena  expressly  to  try 
and  purchase  the  original  cartoons.  But  their  owner  would  not 
part  with  them,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Siena  Academy  and 
elsewhere.  The  subjects  have  been  engraved  on  wood,  by  the 
hand,  as  it  seems,,  of  Beccafumi  himself,  who  at  one  time  or 
•nother  essajred  almost  every  branch  of  fine  art.  Ht  made  a 
triumphal  arch  and  an  immeme  mechanical  horse  for  the  pro- 
cession of  the  emperor  Charies  V.  on  his  entry  into  Siena.  In 
his  later  days,  being  a  sditary  liver  and  continually  at  work,  he 
is  said  to  have  accelerated  his  death  by  over-ezertL>n  upon  the 
processes  of  bronse-casting. 

BBCCARIA,  GIOVANNI  BATTI8TA  (17x6-1781),  Italian 
physidst,  was  bom  at  Mondovi  on  the  3rd  of  October  17x6,  and 
entered  the  religious  order  of  the  Pious  Schools  in  1732.  He 
became  professor  of  experimental  physics,  first  at  Palermo  and 
then  at  Rome,  and  was  appointed  to  a  siinilar  situation  at  Turin 
in  1 748.  He  was  af terwacds  made  tutor  to  the  young  princes  de 
Chablais  and  de  Carignan,  and  continued  to  reside  principally  at 
Turin  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  May  1755  he  was 
elected  a  fcUow  of  the  Rcqral  Society  <^  London,  and  published 
several  papera  on  electrical  subjects  in  the  PkU.  Trans,  He  died 
at  Turin  on  the  a7th  oi  May  1781.  Beccaria  did  much,  in  the 
way  both  of  experiment  and  exiXMition,  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  the  dectrical  researches  of  Franklin  and  otheis.  His  princiiml 
work  was  the  txeatise  Dell*  EkUncismo  Naturale  ei  Artifidalc 
0753)1  which  was  translated  into  Eng^h  in  1776. 

BBCCARU-B0NI8ANA,  €B8ARB»  Makchesb  de  (x73S- 
1794),  Italian  publicist,,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  tsth  of  March 
X735.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  coU^e  at  Parma,  and 
showed  at  first  1^  great  aptitude  for  mathematics.  The  study 
of  Montesquieu  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention  towards 
economic  questkms;  and  his  first  publication  (1762)  was  a 
tract  on  the  derangement  of  the  currency  in  the  Milanese  states, 
with  a  proposal  for  its  remedy.  ShorUy  after,  in  conjunctipn 
with  his  friends  the  Verris,  he  formed  a  literary  society,  and  b^an 
to  publish  a  small  joumd,  in  imltaUon  of  the  Spectator ,  called 
il  Caji.  In  1764  he  published  his  brief  but  justly  celebrated 
treatise  Dei  DeUtUeddlt  Pene  ("  On  Crimes  and  Punishments  "). 
The  weighty  reasonmgs  of  this  work  were  expounded  with  all  the 
addilioiULl  force  of  a  clear  and  animated  style.  It  pointed  out 
distinctly  and  temperately  the  grounds  of  the  right  of  punishment, 
and  from  these  principles  deduced  certain  pr(^x»itiottS  as  to  the 
nature  and  amount  of  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted  for 
any  crime.  The  book  had  a  surprising  success.  Within  eighteen 
months  it  passed  through  six  editions.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Morellet  in  X766,  and  published  with  an  anonymous 
commentary  by  VoHaire.  An  English  translatbn  appeared  in 
1768  and  it  wa»  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Many 
of  the  reforms  in  the  penal  codes  of  the  principal  European 
nations  are  traceable  to  Beccaria's  treatise.  In  November  1768 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  hiw  and  economy,  which  had 
been  founded  expressly  for  him  at  the  Palatine  college  of  Milan. 
His  lectnzes  on  politkal  economy,  which  are  based  on  strict 
utilitariRB  principles,  are  in  marked  accordance  with  the  theories 
of  the  English  school  of  economists.  They  are  published  in  the 
colleoUon  kA  Italian  writers  on  politiod  economy  {Scrittori 
Clasnd  Italiani  di  Economia  poUUca,  vols.  xi.  and  xii.).  In  1771 
Beccaria  was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme  economic  couxkdl; 
and  in  X791  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  board  for  the  reform  of 
the  judicial  code.  In  thi^  post  his  labours  were  of  very  great 
Value.  .  He  died  at  Milan  on  the  28th  of  November  1 794. 


iiroiiW,  a  market  town  «nd  manidpal  bvroogh,  in  tkit 
Lowestoft  parliamentary  division  of  Suffdk,  England;  oit  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Waveney,  top  m.  N.E.  from  London  by 
the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (igox)  6898.  It  hasa  pleasant, 
weU-wooded  site  overiooking  the  flat  lands  bordering  the 
Waveney.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  wholly  Perpendicular,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  style,  having  «n  ornate  south  porch  of  two 
storeys  aiid  a  detached  bell  tower.  There  are  a  grammar  sdiool 
(17x2),  and  boys'  school  and  free  school  on  the  foundation  of  Sir 
John  Leman  (1631).  Rose  Hall,  in  the  vicinity.  Is  a  moated 
manor  of  brick,  of  the  x6th  century.  Printing  works,  malting, 
brick  and  tOe,  and  agricultural  implement  works  are  the  chief 
industries.  Becdes  was  incorporated  in  1584.  It  is  governed  l»y 
«  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.    Area,  201 7  acres. 

BBCBRRA,  CASPAR  (x52O-xs70>)*  Spanish  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Ba^sa  in  Andalusia.  He  stii<^  at  Rome, 
it  is  said  under  Michdangelo,  kdA  assisted  Vasari  in  painting 
the  hall  of  the  ConceHeria.  He  also  contributed  to  the  anatomical 
plates  of  Valverde.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  extensively 
employed  by  Philip  II.,  and  decorated  many  of  the  rooms  in 
the  palace  at  Madrid  with  frescoes.  He  also  painted  altar^ieoes 
for  several  of  the  churches,  most  of  which  have  been  destroyed 
His  fame  as  a  sculptor  almost  surpassed  that  as  a  painter.  His 
best  work  was  a  magnificent  figure  of  the  Virgin,  wfaidi  was 
destroyed  during  the  French  war.  He  became  court  painter  at 
Madrid  in  1 563,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Spain. 

BftCHB-DB-MBR  (sometimes  explained  as  "  sespfpade,"  from 
the  shape  of  the  prepared  article,  but  more  probably  firom  tlie 
Port.  hichOf  a  worm  or  grub),  or  Trspamo  (Malay,  tripang),  an 
important  food  luxury  among  the  Chinese  and  other  Easten 
peoi^es,  connected  with  the  production  of  which  conriderable 
trade  exists  in  the  Eastem  Archipelago  and  the  coasts  of  New 
Gttinea,  and  also  in  California.  It  consists  of  several  species 
of  echinoderms,  generally  referred  to  the  genus  HoUUmriOf 
eq>ecially  H.  eduUs.  The  creatures,  which  exist  on  coral  reefs, 
have  bodies  from  6  to  15  in.  long,  shaped  like  a  cucumber,  hence 
their  name  of  "  sesrcucumbers."  The  skin  is  sometimes  covered 
with  spicules  or  prickles,  and  sometimes  quite  smooth,  and  with 
or  without  '*  teats  "  or  ambulacral  feet  disposed  in  rows.  Five 
yarierics  are  recognized  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Islands* 
the  finest  of  which  is  the  "  brown  with  teats."  The  laige  black 
come  next  in  value,  followed  by  the  small  black,  the  red-bellied 
and  the  white.  They  are  used  in  the  gdatinous  soups  wluch  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  China.  They  are  prepared  fet 
use  by  being  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  dried 
first  in  the  sun  and  afterwards  over  a  fire,  so  that  they  aii 
sUghtly  smoked. 

BBCHER.  JOHANN  JOACHIM  (1635-X682),  German  diemist, 
physician,  scholar  and  adventurer,  was  bom  at  Spires  in  1635. 
His  father,  a  Lutheran  minister,  died  while  he  was  yet «  child^ 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  The  mother  married  again; 
the  stepfather  spent  the  tiny  patrimony  of  the  children;  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  Becher  found  himself  responsible  not 
only  for  his  own  support  but  also  for  that  of  his  mother  ami 
brothers.  He  learned  and  practised  several  small  handicrafts,  and 
devoting  his  nights  to  study  of  the  most  miscellaneous  description 
earned  a  pittance  by  teaching.  In  1654.  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  published  an  edition  of  Salzthal's  Tractatus  de  lapidt  tris'* 
vugislo;  his  MetaUwsM  followed  in  x66o;  and  the  wt%X,  year 
I4>peared  his  Character  pro  notilia  Unguarum  uniursali^  In 
which  he  gives  xo,ooo  words  for  use  as  a  universal  languagSi 
In  1663  he  published  his  Oedipum  Chemkum  and  a  book  on 
animals,  phmts  and  minerals  (Thief'  KrUuter'  und  Ber^uch)^ 
At  the  same  time  he  was  full  of  schemes,  practical  and  unpractiod* 
He  negotiated  with  the  electot  palatine  for  the  establishment 
of  factories  at  Mannheim;  suggoted  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
the  creation  of  German  colonies  in  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies; 
and  brought  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Munich 
merchants  by  planning  a  government  monopoly  of  doth  mami* 
facture  and  of  trade.  He  fled  from  Munich,  but  found  a  ready 
welcome  elsewhere.    In  1666  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
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medkine  tt  Mainz  and  body-phystcUn  to  the  archbUhop-elector; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  made  councillor  of  commerce  {Cotnmer' 
titnral)  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  gained  the  powerful  support  of 
Albrecht,  Count  Zinzendorf,  prime  minister  and  grand  chamber- 
lain of  the  emperor  Leopold  L  Sefitbythecmperwobamisafon 
to  Holbuid,  be  there  wrote  in  ten  days  his  Metkodns  Didaeika, 
which  was  foUowed  by  the  RegdnderCkrisUkken  Bwidttgtnosaen* 
sehafl  and  the  PMitischer  DiscnrS  torn  Auf-  und  AbbtHkem  der 
StOdtt.  In  1669  he  published  his  Physka  sitbUrrattea,  and  the 
same  year  was  engaged  with  the  count  of  Haaan  in  a  scheme 
for  settling  a  lafige  territory  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon. 
Meanwhile  he  had  been  appointed  physician  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria;  but  io  1670  he  was  again  in  Vienna  advising  on  the 
establishment  of  a  silk  factory  and  propounding  schemes  for  a 
great  company  to  trade  with  the  Low  Countries  and  for  a  canal 
to  unite  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  He  then  returned  to  Bavaria, 
and  his  absence  bringing  him  into  ill  odour  at  Vienna,  he 
complained  of  the  incompetence  of  the  council  of  commerce 
and  dedicated  a  tract  on  trade  (CommtrcUn'Tractai)  to  the 
emperor  Leopold.  His  Psychasopkia  followed,  and  "An  in- 
vitation to  a  psychological  community "  {Einladung  aw  einer 
psycMofisckeH  SocieUU),  for  the  realization  of  which  Duke 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  MecUenbuig-Gustrow  (d.  1695)  offered 
him  in  1674  a  site  in  his  duchy.  The  phin  came  to  nothing,  and 
next  year  Becher  was  again  busy  at  Vienna,  trying  to  transmute 
Damube  sand  into  gold,  and  writing  his  Theses  ckmkae  nritalem 
Iransmutationis  metaUorum  tvincenUs.  For  acHne  reason  he 
faicurred  the  disfavour  of  Zlnzendorf  and  fled  to  Holland,  where 
with  the  aid  of  the  government  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments. Pursued  even  there  by  the  resentment  of  his  former 
patron,  he  crossed  to  England,  whence  he  visited  the  mines  of 
Scotland  at  the  request  of  Prince  Rupert  He  afterwards  went 
for  the  same  purpose  to  Cornwall,  where  .he  spent  a  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  1680  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
De  now  Umporis  dimdiendi  ratione  et  accuraia  horologicrum 
e^nstrMCtionSf  in  which  he  attempted  to  deprive  Huygens  of 
the  honour  of  applying  the  pendulum  to  the  measurement  of 
time.  The  views  of  Becher  on  the  composition  of  substances 
nark  Uttle  essential  advance  on  those  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  three  elements  or  principles  of  salt,  mercury 
and  sulphur  reappear  as  the  vitrifiable,  the  mercurial  and  tht 
combustible  eartl^.  When  a  substance  was  burnt  he  supposed 
that  the  last  of  these,  the  Una  pinguis,  was  liberated,  and  this 
conception  is  the  basis  on  which  G.  £.  Stahl  founded  his  doctrine 
9f  "phlogiston."  His  ideas  and  experiments  on  the  nature 
of  minerals  and  other  substances  are  voluminously  set  forth  in 
his  Physka  Subterranea  (Frankfort,  1669);  an  edition  of  this, 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1703,  contains  two  supplements  {Experi- 
mentum  chymkum  novum  and  Demonsiratio  Plalosophka), 
proving  the  truth  ajid  possibility  of  transmuting  metals,  Experi- 
metitum  nnum  ac  curiosum  de  minera  arenana  perpetna,  the 
paper  on  timepieces  already  mentioned  and  dso  Specimen 
Bechcrianum,  a  summary  of  his  doctrines  by  Stahl,  viho  in  the 
preface  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  him  in  the  words  Beche* 
riana  sunt  quae  projcro.  At  Falmouth  he  wrote  his  Laboraiorium 
porlabile  and  at  Truro  the  Alphabeium  minerale.  In  1683  he 
returned  to  London,  where  he  wrote  the  Chemischer  ClUchshafen 
Oder  grosse  Concordant  und  Collection  von  r$oo  Processen  and 
died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 

BECHUANA,  a  South  African  people,  forming  a  branch  of  the 
great  Bantu-Negroid  family,  lliey  occupy  not  only  Bechuana- 
kind,  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  and  Basutoland,  but 
are  tiie  most  numerous  native  race  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  in  the  western  and  northern  districts  of  the  TtansvaaL  It 
seems  certain  that  they  reached  their  present  home  later  than 
the  Zulu-Xosa  [Kaffir]  peoples  who  came  down  the  east  coast 
of  the  continent,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  started  on  their 
southward  journey  before  the  latter.  It  would  appear  that  the 
forerunners  of  the  movement  were  the  Bakalahari  and  Balala, 
who  were  sulraequently  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  by  the 
kUer  arrivals,  and  who  by  intermingling  to  a  certain  extent  with 
Ae  aborigloet  gave  rise  to  the  "Kalahari  Bushmen '*  (see 


Kalaham  I^sebt).  The  Bechuaha  family  nvty  be  cla*ed  In  two 
great  divisions,  the  western  or  Bechuana  proper,  and  the  eastcfe-n 
or  Basuto.  The  Bechuana  proper  consist  of  a  large  ntimber  of 
tribes,  whose  early  history  is  extremdy  confused  and  involved 
owing  to  contintud  inter-tribal  wars  and  migrati<Ms,  during 
which  many  tribes  were  practically  annihilated.  Further  con- 
fusion was  produced  by  subsequent  marauding  expeditions 
by  the  coast  "  Kaffirs."  An  ingenious  attempt  to  disentangle 
the  highly  complicated  tribal  movements  which  took  place  in 
the  eariy  19th  century  may  be  found  in  Stow's  Nalioe  Races 
of  South  Afrka.  One  migration  of  particular  interest  calls  for 
mention.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  a  number  of 
Basuto,  led  by  the  chief  Sebituane,  crossed  the  Zambesd  near  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and,  tmder  the  name  Makok>lo,  established  a 
supremacy  over  the  Barotse  and  neighbouring  tribes  on  the  upper 
portion  9i  the  river,  imposing  their  language  on  the  conquered 
peoples.  After  the  death  of  Sekeletu,  Sebituane's  successor, 
the  vassal  tribes  arose  and  extenninated  their  conquerors.  Only 
a  few  escaped,  whom  Sekeletu  had  sent  with  David  Livingstone 
to  the  coast  These  established  themselves  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Nyasa,  where  they  are  stOl  to  be  found*  Sesuto  speech,  however, 
still  prevails  in  Barotseland.  The  chief  Bechuana  tribes  were  the 
Batlapin  and  Barolong  (the  last  including  the  Baratk>a,  Bataung, 
Barapulana  and  Baseleka),  together  with  the  great  Bakuena  or 
Bakone  people  (including  the  Bahurutsi,  Batlaru,Bamangwato, 
Batauana.  Bangwaketae  and  Bakuena).  The  clans  representing 
the  southern  Bakuena  were  in  comparatively  recent  times 
welded  together  to  form  the  Basuto  nation,  of  which  the  founder 
was  the  chief  Moshesh  (see  Basutoland).  The  Basuto  have 
been  not  only  influenced  in  certain  cultural  detaib  (e.; .  the  form 
of  their  huts)  by  the  neighbouring  Zulu-Xosa  (Kaffir]  peoples, 
but  have  moreover  received  an  infusion  of  their  blood  which 
has  improved  their  physique.  They  are  good  riders  and  make 
considerable  use  of  their  horses  in  war  and  the  chase. 

The  Bechuana,  though  not  so  tall  as  Kaffirs,  average  5  ft.  6  in. 
in  stature;  they  are  of  slender  build  and  their  m^isculature  is 
but  moderately  devetoped  except  where  a  Kaffir  strain  is  found* 
Their  skin  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  bronze  colour,  and  their 
features  are  fairly  regular,  though  in  all  cases  coarser  than  those 
of  Europeans.  One  of  their  chief  peculiarities  lies  in  the  fact 
that  each  tribe  req>ects  (usually)  a  particular  animal,  which  the 
members  of  the  tribe  may  not  eat,  and  the  killing  of  which,  if 
necessary,  must  be  accompanied  by  |»ofuse.  apolo^es  and 
followed  by  subsequent  purification.  Many  of  the  tribes  take 
thai  name  from  their  siboho,  as  the  animal  in  question  is  called; 
e.g.  the  Batlapin,  "  they  of  the  fish  ";  Bakuena,  "  they,  of  the 
crocodile."  The  siboho  of  the  Barolong,  who  as  a  tribe  are 
accomplished  smiths,  is  not  an  animal  but  the  metal  iron;  other 
tribes  have  adopted  as  their  particular  emblem  respectively 
the  sun,  rain,  dew,  &c.  Certain  ceremom'es  are  performed  in 
hcHxmr  of  the  tribal  emblem,  hence  an  inquiry  as  to  the  tribe 
of  an  individual  is  put  in  the  form  "  What  do  you  dance?" 
In  certain  tribes  the  old  and  feeble  and  the  sickly  children  were 
kflled,  and  albinos  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  exposed;  those  bom 
blind  were  strangled,  and  if  a  mother  died  in  childbirth  the 
infant  was  biiried  alive  in  the  same  grave.  With  the  extension 
of  British  authority  these  practices  were  prohibited.  Circum* 
cision  is  universally  practised,  though  there  is  no  fixed  age  for 
it  It  b  perfcmned  at  puberty,  when  the  boys  are  secluded  for 
a  period  in  the  bush.  The  operation  is  accompanied  by  whipping 
and  even  tortures.  Girls  at  puberty  must  undergo  trials  of 
endurance,  e.g.  the  holding  of  a  bar  of  heated  iron  without  crying 
out  The  Bechuana  inhabit,  for  the  most  part,  towns  of  con- 
siderable size,  oontainihg  from  5000  to  40,000.  Politically  they 
live  under  a  tribal  despotism  limited  by  a  council  pf  elders,  the 
chief  seldom  exercising  his  individual  authority  independently, 
though  the  extent  of  his  power  naturally  dq>ends  on  his  person- 
ality. They  have  their  public  assemblies,  but  only  when  cir- 
cumstances, chiefly  in  reference  to  war,  require.  These  ase 
generally  characterized  by  great  freedom  of  speech,  and  there 
is  no  interruption  of  the  speaker.  The  chief  generally  doses  the 
meeting  with  a  long  speech,  referring  to  the  subjects  which  each 
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speaker  hu  either  supported  or  condemned,  not  forgetting  to 
dear  his  own  character  of  any  imputation.  These  public 
assemblies  are  now,  except  in-Basutoland,  of  very  rare  occur- 
fence.  The  clothing  of  the  men  consfets  of  a  leaUier  bandage; 
the  women  wear  a  sidn  apron,  reaching  to  the  knee,  under 
which  is  a  frin^  girdle.  Skhi  cloaks  {kaross)  are  worn  by  both 
aexes,  with  the  difference  that  the  male  garment  is  distinguished 
by  a  collar.  The  hair  is  kq>t  short  for  the  most  part;  women 
shave  the  head,  leaving  a  tuft  on  the  crown  which  is  plastered 
with  fat  and  earth,  and  adorned  with  beads.  Beads  are  worn, 
and  various  bracelets  of  iron,  copper  and  brass. 

The  Bechuana  are  mainly  an  agricultural  people,  the  Bang- 
waketse  and  Bakuena  excelling  as  cultivators.  Cattle  they 
possess,  but  these  are  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
whres,  especially  among  the  Basuto.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
excellent  craftsmen,  and  show  no  little  skill  fai  smelting  and 
working  iron  and  copper  and  the  preparation  of  hides  and 
pottery  vessels.  The  most  efficient  smiths  are  the  Barolong 
and  Bamangwato  (the  latter  were  spared  by  the  Matabele  chief 
Umsilikazi  on  this  account);  the  Bangwaketse  excel  as  potters; 
the  Barolong  as  wood  carvers,  and  the  Bakuena  as  hut  builders. 
The  huts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Basuto  «^  have 
adopted  the  Kaffir  model,  are  cylindrical,  with  day-plastered 
wal^  and  a  conical  roof  of  thatch.  In  spite  of  the  constant 
tri^l  feuds  datmg  from  the  begmning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Bechuana  cannot  be  das^  as  a  waiiike  people,  espedally 
when  they  kre  compared  with  the  Zulu.  Their  weapons  consist 
of  the  throwing  assegai,  usually  barbed,  axes,  daggers  in  carved 
sheaths,  and,  occasionidlyr  bows  and  arrows,  the  last  sometimes 
poisoned.  Hide  shidds  of  a  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a 
depressed  hour-^ass,  are  found  except  among  the  Basuto,  who 
use  a  somewhat  different  pattern.  Hunting  usually  takes  the 
form  of  great  drives  organized  in  concert,  and  the  game  is  driven 
by  means  of  converging  fences  to  a  large  pitfall  or  series  of  pits. 
ITicir  rdigious  bdiefs  are  very-vague;  they  appear  to  recognize 
a  somewhat  indetermhiate  q:(irit  of;  mainly,  evfl  tendendes, 
called  Morimo.  The  plumi  form  of  this  word,  Barimo,  is  used 
of  the  wanes  of  dead  ancestors,  to  whom  a  vuying  amount  of 
reverence  is  paid.  There  is  universal  bdief  in  charms  and 
witchcraft,  and  divination  by  means  of  dice  is  common.  Witch- 
doctors, who  are  supposed  to  counteract  evil  mag;ic,  i;>lay  a  not 
hisignificant  part,  and  the  magidan  who  claims  the  power  of 
making  rain  occupies  a  Very  important  position,  as  mig^t  be 
expected  among  an  agricultural  people  hihabiting  a  country 
where  drou^ts  are  not  infrequent.  They  have  a  great  dread 
of  anything  connected  with  death;  when  an  old  man  is  on  the- 
point  of  ei^ring,  a  net  is  thrown  over  him,  and  he  is  dragged 
from  Hi  hut  by  a  hole  in  the  wall,  if  possible  before  life  is  extinct. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting  position  with  thdr  faces  to 
the  north,  in  which  direction  lies  their  ancestral  home.  Under 
the  influence  of  missionaries,  however,  large  numbers  of  the 
Bedmana  have  become  Christianized,  and  many  of  the  customs 
mentioned  arc  no  longer  practised. 

Polyigamy  b  the  rule,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  chiefs,  !s  not 
found  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  Zulu-Xosa  [Kafiirs]. 
The  woman  is  purchased  from  her  father,  diiefly  by  means  of 
cattle,  though  among  the  western  Bechuana  other  articles  are 
included,  many  of  which  become  the  property  of  the  girl  herself. 
The  wives  live  in  separate  huts,  and  the  first  is  given  priority 
over  those  purchasnl  subsequently.  Chastity  after  marriage 
b  the  rule,  and  adultery  and  rape  are  severely  punished,  as 
offences  against  property.  Cannibalism  b  found,  but  b  rare 
and  confined  to  certain  tribes. 

The  Bechuana  language,  which  belongs  to  the  Bantu  lin- 
gubtic  family,  b  copious,  with  but  few  slight  dialectic  differences, 
and  b  free  from  the  Hottentot  elements  found  in  the  Kaffir  and 
Zulu  tongues.  The  richness  <rf  the  language  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  though  only  oral  until  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  missionaries,  it  has  sufficed  for  the  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible. 

BiBLiocRAPRT.—G.  W.  Stow,  7Tk«  N(Uive  Races  of  South  Africa 
(London,  1905):  Gustav  Fritsch,  Die  EimgAorenen  Sud'Afrikas 


(Breslau.  187a):  Robert  Moffat.  Missionary  Labows  and  Scenes  in 
Soutbem  Africa  (1842)7  David  Livingstone,  Missionary  Trmeis  and 
Hesearches  tit  South  Africa  (London,  1857) ;  J.  C.  MacGr^or,  Basuto 
Traditions  (Cape  Town,  1905).  (T.  A.  J.) 

BECHUANALAND  (a  name  given  from  its  inhabitants,  the. 
Bediuana,  q.v.),  A  country  of  British  South  Africa  occupying 
the  central  part  of  the  vast  tableland  which  stretches  north  to  the 
2^mbezi.  It  b  bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  river,  N.E.  and  £. 
by  Matabddand,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  and 
W.  and  N.  by  Gmnan  South-West  Africa.  Bechuanaland  geo* 
graphically  and- ethnically  enjoys  almost  complete  tmity,  but 
politically  it  b  divided  as  follows: — 

I.  British  Bechuanaland,  dnfie  1895  an  integral  part  of  Capd 
Colony.  Area,  51,424  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1964)  84,210,  of  tvfaoiA 
9276  were  whites. 

II.  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  governed  on  the  lines  <A  a  British  crown  colony. 
Area  (estimateid),  225,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1904)  120,776,  of  whom 
Europeans  numbered  1004.  The  natives,  in  addition  to  th# 
Bechuana  tribes,  include  some  thousands  of  Bushn^en  (Masarwa). 
Adminbtratively  attached  to  the  protectorate  b  the  Tati  con- 
cession, which  covers  2500  sq.  m.  and  forms  geographically  the 
south-west  comer  of  Matabeldand. 

The  Griqualand  West  province  of  Cape  Colony  bdongs  abo 
gci^raphically  to  Bechuanaland,  and  except  in  the  Kimberiey 
diamond  mines  region  b  still  largely  inhabited  by  Bechuana. 
(See  Griqtjaland.) 

Physical  Feature's.'—Ttit  average  height  of  the  tableland  of 
which  Bechuanaland  consbts  is  nearly  4000  ft.  The  surface  b 
hilly  and  undulating  with  a  general  slope  to  the  west,  where  the 
levd  falls  in  considerable  areas  to  little  over  2000  ft.  A  large 
part  of  the  country  b  covered  with  grass  or  shrub,  chiefly  acacb. 
There  b  very  little  forest  land.  The  western  region,  the  Kalahari 
Desert  (^.v.),  b  mainly  arid,  with  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  covered  in 
part  by  dense  bush.  In  the  northern  region  are  large  marshy 
depressions,  in  which  the  water  is  often  salt.  The  best  known  ^ 
these  depressions,  Ngami  {q.v.),  h'es  to  the  north-west  and  b 
the  central  point  of  an  inland  water  system  apparently  in  process 
of  drying  up.  To  the  north-east  and  connected  with  NgamI 
by  the  Botletlfe  river,  is  the  great  Makari-Kari  salt  pan,  which 
abo  drains  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  receiving  in  the  rainy 
season  a  large  volume  of  water.  The  marsh  then  becomes  a 
great  lake,  the  water  surface  stretching  beyond  the  horizon, 
white  in  the  dry  season  a  mirage  is  often  seen.  The  permanent 
marsh  land  covers  a  region  60  m.  from  south  to  north  and  from 
30  to  60  m.  east  to  west.  In  the  south  the  rfvers,  such  as  the 
Molopo  and  the  Kuruman,  drain  towards  the  Orange.  Other 
streams  are  tributaries  of  the  Limpopo,  which  for  some  distance 
is  the  frontier  between  Bechuanaland  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  rivere  of  Bechuanaland  are,  with  few  exceptions,  inter- 
mittent or  lose  themselves  in  the  desert.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  extent  of  the  beds  of  these  streams  and  of  othera  ik>w 
permanently  dry,  and  from  remains  of  ancient  forests,  that  at 
a  former  period  the  country  must  have  been  abundantly  watered. 
From  the  many  catllc-folds  and  walls  of  defence  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  ruins  of  andent  settlements,  it  is  also  evident 
that  at  that  period  stone-dykes  were  very  common.  The  in- 
creasing dryness  of  the  land  b  partly,  perhaps  largely,  attribut- 
able to  the  cutting  down  of  timber  trees  both  hy  natives  and  by 
whites,  and  to  the  custom  of  annually  burning  the  grass,  whlc^ 
b  destructive  to  young  wood. 

C/ima/c— The  climate  b  healthy  and  bracing,  except  in  the 
lower  valleys  along  the 'river  banks  and  m  the  marsh  land, 
where  malarial  fever  b  prevalent.  Though  in  great  part  within 
the  tropics,  the  heat  b  counteracted  by  the  dryness  of  the  air. 
Throughout  the  year  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing;  in 
winter  the  cold  at  night  b  intense.  In  the  western  regions  the 
rainfall  does  not  exceed  to  in.  in  the  year;  in  the  cast  the  average 
rainfall  is  26  in.  and  in  places  as  much  as  30  in.  The  rainy  season 
b  the  summer  months,  November  to  April,  but  the  rains  are 
irregular,  and,  from  the  causes  already  indicated,  the  rainfaH 
is  steadily  declining.     Ftom  December  to  Februaiy  vloleiit 
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ttnadvtedhsaitoniisifleexpetkiiced.  In  die  iii*Ur  or  diy 
MMon  tAne  «ie  nmitianil  heavy  dual  sUmns. 

Gfdlogy.^'-^SbB  grater  put  of  Berhweniitend  is  covered  with 
iopcrficial  dcpoeits  coosisdiig  oi  the  aaode  oC  the  desert  r^kms 
of  tlM  ILelahari  and  tho  aUuvinm  and  salileioas  nails  ol  the 
Okavango  basitt.  The  oldest  rocks,  granites^  gneisses  and 
tffrjt*^^^  sandstones,  the  Ngami  series,  rise  to  the  surface  in 
the  east  and  aonth-east  and  doubtless  immediatelj  underlie  nmch 
of  the  sand  areas.  A  sandstone  found  in  the  neig^ibouxhood  of 
Palapye  is  oensidered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  te  Waterbesg 
formation  of  the  TlransvaaL  Hie  Karroo  foxmation  and  asaodate 
doIerites(JLMiil«fMa«i4ito0Mi)  occur  in  the  same  legion.  AdqxMit 
of  sinter  and  a  calcareous  sandstcme,  known  as  the  Kalahari 
Kalk,  considered  by  Dr  Passarge  to  be  of  Miocene  age,  overlies 
a  sandstone  end  curious  breccia  (BoilttU  SctmickUn),  These 
deposits  are  held  by  Passarge  to  indicate  TerUaiy  desert  om- 
ditloBB,  to  which  the  basin  of  the  Zamberi  is  slowly  reverting. 

Fauna. — Until  towards  the  dose  of  the  XQth  century  Bechuana- 
land  abounded  in  big  game,  and  the  Kalahari  is  still  the  home 
of  the  lion,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  dephant,  hippopotamus, 
rldnocoos,  buffalo,  antdope  of  many  species,  ostrich  and  even 
the  t!h«ffe.  Venomous  leptilea,  e.g.  puff-addera  and  oobcas,  are 
met  with,  emmnous  frogs  are  common,  and  walking  and  ^ing 
locttsta,  mosquitoes,  white  ants,  flying  beetles,  scotptons,  spiders 
and  tarantulas  are  very  numerous.  The  crocodile  is  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers.  lidbmy  of  the  riVers  are  well  stodted  with 
fish.  In  those  containing  water  in  the  laii^  season  cmly,  the  fish 
preserve  life  when  the  bed  is  dry  by  burrowing  deeply  in  the 
ooze  before  it  hardens.  Tbeprindpalfisharethebabaorcat^sh 
idarias  sp.)  and  the  yellow-'fish,  both  of  winch  attahi  considerable 
dze.  Bustards  (the  great  kori  and  Ih^kooriiaan)  are  common. 

FUrra. — In  the  eastern  district  are  siretehes  of  grass  land,  both 
fweet  arid  sour  vdd.  In  the  "  budi "  are  found  tufts  of  taU 
coarse  grass  with  the  space  between  bare  or  covered  With  herb- 
aceous creepers  or  water-beaittig  tubers.  A  common  creeper 
is  one  bearing  a  small  scariet  cucumber,  and  a  species  of  water- 
mdon  called /fMfo  is  also  abundant.  Of  the  melon  and  cucumbo* 
there  are  both  bitter  and  sweet  varieties.  Besides  die  grass  and 
the  creepers  the  bush  is  made  up  of  berry-3idding  bushes  (some 
of  the  bushes  being  rich  in  aromatic  res&MMis  matter),  the  wmit-a- 
bit  thorn  and  white  thomed  mimosa.  The  indigo  and  cotton 
plants  grow  wild.  Among  the  rare  big  trees— found  chiefly 
in  the  north-east — are  baobab  and  palmyra  and  certain  fruit 
trees,  one  bearing  a  pink  plum.  There  are  remains  of  ancient 
forests  consisting  of  wild  oUve  trees  and  the  camel  thorn,  near 
which  grows  the  ngotuane,  a  plant  with  a  profusion  of  fine, 
stroa^y  acented  ydlow  flowers. 

Cki^  Towns. — ^The-ddef  town  in  southern  Bediuanaland,  i.e. 
the  part  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  b  Mafeking  (q.9.),  near 
the  headwaten  of  the  Molopo  river.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Barolong  tribe,  and  although  within  the  Cape  border  is  the 
seat  of  the  administration  of  the  protectorate.  Vryburg  (pop., 
19O4,  3935),  founded  by  Boer  filibusters  in  1882,  and  Taungs, 
are  towns  on  the  railway  between  Kimberiey  and  Mafeking. 
Taungs  has  some  33,000  inhabitants,  being  the  diief  kraal  of 
Ihe  Batlapin  tribe.  About  7  m.  south  of  Vryburg,  at  Tiger  Kloof, 
is  an  Industrial  Training  Institute  for  natives  founded  in  1904 
by  the  London  Missionary  Sodety.  Upington  (3508)  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Orange,  an  agricultural  centre,  is  the  <^ef  town 
hi  Gordonia,'  the  western  division  of  southern  Bechuanaland. 
Kuruman  (q.v.)  is  a  native  town  near  the  source  of  the  Kuruman 
river,  85  m.  south-west  of  Vryburg..  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
missionary  labours  since  the  earl^  3rean  of  the  xpth  century. 
North  of  Mafeking  on  the  railway  to  Bulawayo  are  the  small 
towns  of  Gaberones  and  Frandstown.  The  last  named  Is  the 
chief  township  in  theTsti  concession,  the  centre  of  a  gold'-minlng 
region,  and  the  most  important  white  settlement  in.  the  pro> 
tectorate.  Besides  these  places  there  are  five  or  six  large  native 
towns,  eadi  the  headquarters  of  a  distinct  tribe.  The  most 
important  is  Serowe,  with  over  20,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of 
the  Bamangwato,  founded  by  the  chid  Khama  in  IQ03.  It  Is 
fboot  350  m.  north-nocth-east  of  Mafeking,  and  took  the  place  of. 


the  absndoned  capital  VtSapft,  whkh  hi  its  fniii  had  succeeded 
Shoshong.    The  chief  centre  in  the  western  Kalahari  is  Lehututu. 

Agrkiiiwre  and  Tradej—Tbe  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  if  properly 
irrigated  would  yidd  abundant  harvests.  Unirrigated  land  laid 
under  wheat  by  the  natavea  is  said  to  jrield  twdve  bushels  an 
acre;  Cereals  are  grown  in  many  of  the  river  valleys.  MaiaO' 
and  millet  are  the  dud  crops.  The  wealth  of  the  Bedujana 
consists  prindpalfy  in  their  cattle,  which  th^  tend  with  great 
care,  showing  a  ihrewd  discrimination  in  the  choioe  ti  pasture 
suited  to  oxen,  sheqi  and  goats.  Water  jean  usually  be  obtained 
an  the  year  round  1^  sinking  weUs  from  20  to  30  ft  deep.  The 
"  sweet  vdd  "  is  specialty  suitable  to  cattle,  and  the  finer  shorter 
grass  whidi  succeeds  it  affords  pasturage  for  sheepw 

Gold  mines  are  worked  in  the  Tati  district,  the  first  disooveiiea 
having  been  made  there  in  1864.  There  are  gold-bearing  quarts 
reefs  at  Madibi,near  Mafeking,  where  mining  began  in  1906. 
Diamonds  have  been  f  o\md  near  Vryburg.  The  existence  <A  coal 
near  Fakipye  about  60  fL  bek)w  tlw  surface  has  been  proved. 
Tlie  coal,  however,  is  not  mined,  and  mudi  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  in  southern  Bechuanaland  was  caused  by  the  demand  for 
fndforKimberiey*    Copper  ore  has  been  found  nesrFrsndstown. 

Former^  there  was  a  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  an4  iv<^;  but 
this  has  cnsed,  and  the  chid  trade  has  since  ronristrd  in  supply* 
ing  the  nativea  with  European  goods  in  nrdiange  for  cattle, 
hides,  the  skins  and  horns  ci  game,  firewood  and  fendngi)oles, 
and  in  forwarding  goods  north  and  south.  The  protectorate  is  a 
member  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union.  The  value  of  the 
goods  imported  into  the  protectorate  in  1906  was  £118,323;  the 
vahie  of  die  exports  was  £77,736.  The  sale  oCspixits  to  natives  Is 
forbidden. 

CommmtkaUens.'^AM  the  great  highway  from.  Cape  CdloBy  te ' 
the  north,  Bediuanaland  has  been  described  as  the  "  Sues  canat 
of  South  Africa."  The  trunk  railway  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  traverses  the  extern  edge  of  Bechuanaland 
throughout  its  length.  The  railway  enters  the  country  at 
Fourteen  Streams,  695  m.  from  C^  Town,  and  at  Ramaqitabane, 
584  m.  farther  north,  crosses  into  Rhodesia.  The  old  trade  route 
to  Bulawayo,  indiidi  skirts  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Kalahari,  ia 
now  rarely  xaed.  Wagon  tracks  lead  to  Kguni,  330  m.  N.W. 
from  Palapye  Road  Station,  and  to  all  the  settlements.  From 
the  scardty  of  water  on  the  main  routes  throui^  the  Kalahari 
these  roads  are  known  as  '^  the  thirsts  ";  along  tome  ol  them 
wdls  have  been  sunk  by  the  adminMmtion. 

Govemmeni.—The  protectorate  is  admintstend  by  a  resident 
commisskmer,  responsible  to  the  }df^  commissioner  for  South 
Africa.  Legislation  is  enacted  l^  proclamations  in  the  name  of 
thehigh  commissioner.  Order  is  maintdned  by  a  small  force  of 
semi-military  police  recruited  In  Basutoland  and  officered  by 
Europeans.  Revenue  is  obtained  mostly  from  customs  and  a  hut 
tax,  while  the  dud  items  of  expenditure  have  been  die  police 
force  and  a  subsidy  of  £20,000  per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  the 
railway,  a  liability  i^ich  terminated  in  the  year  1908.  The 
average  aimual  revenue  for  the  five  years  ending  the  3xst  of  Maidi 
1906  was  £30,074;  the  average  annual  expenditure dtiring  the  same 
period  was  £80,1x4.  There  Is  no  public  debt,  ^  aimual  deficiency 
being  made  good  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  imperial  exdiequer. 
The  tribal  organieaticm  of  the  Bediuana  is  maintained,  and 
native  laws  and  customs,  with  certain  modfficatlons,  are  opbeldk 

Hislofy.^-'Bechuanahind  was  visited  by  Europains  towards 
the  dose  of  the  x8th  o^tuiy.    The  generaHy  peaceful  diipodtion 

of  the  txibes  rendered  the  opening  up  of  the  country   ,^^ 

comparatively  easy.  The  first  regular  expedition  to  ^Jjj^ 
penetrate  far  inland  was  in  x8ox-x8o2,  when  John 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Truter,  of  the  Cape  judicial  bendi,  and 
William  Somcfville— an  axmy  physidan  and  afterwards  hud>and 
of  Mary  Somerville— were  sent  to  the  Bedmana  tiftes  to  boy 
catde.  The  London  Missionary  Sodety  estabfished  stations  in 
what  is  now  Griqualand  West  in  1803,  and  in  t8x8  the  station  of 
Kuruman,  in  Bechuanaland  proper,  was  founded.  In  the  mean- 
time M.H.K.  Lichtenstdn  (1804)  and  W.  J.BurdielI^x8xx-t8x2)y 
both  distinguished  naturalists,  and  other  explorers,  had  made 
(amOiar  the  general  characteristics  of  the  southern  part  ef  dit 
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obottlfy.  1%e  Rjbv.  ftlni  CaBipbdl,  one  of  the  fbonden  of  the 
BIblo  Sodety»  $ko  tiAVcHod  In  lOHtiieni  Bechuanaland  and  the 
t^oiaing  dbtricts  in  i8i2-iSi4  and  i8i9-i8ax,  adding  con- 
•idBtably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  river  systems.  About  18x7 
MimiHlTBlt.  t»*t^r"~L-^*t'**  ^^fftnht'f  Pflt^An,  fltrjngfrrm  thf 
wiat^  of  Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  began  his  career  of  conquest, 
duiag  yAddk  h»  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Bechuanaland  and 
enrolled  large  nunbers  of  Bedbuana  in  his  armies.  Eventually 
the  Mifabele  settled  to  the  north-east  in  the  country  which 
dFterwards  bore  thdr  name.  In  x88i  Robert  Moffat  arrived  at 
Knruman  as  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  made 
it  his  headq&artcKi  for  fifty  years.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  Moffat  (who  reduced  the  Bednnuia  tongue  to  writing), 
and  of  other  minionaries,  the  Bechuana  advanced  notably  in 
civilisation.  The  arrival  of  David  livijagstone  in  1841  mariced 
the  beginning  of  the  systematic  ezplofation  of  the  northern 
regions.  His  travels,  and  those  of  C.  J.  Andermon  (1853-1858) 
and  others,  covered  almost  every  part  dT  the  country  hithoto  un- 
known. In  1864  Karl  Maudi  discovered  gold  in  the  Tati  district* 
At  the  time  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Bechuana  with  white  men 
the  04>e  government  was  the  only  dviUaed  authority  in  South 
Africa;  and  from  this  causey  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  missionsries  yrho  lived  among  and  exercised 
great  influence  over  them  were  of  British  nationality, 
the  connexion  between  Bechuanaland  and  tlie  luape 
beeamedose.  As  early  as  1836  an  act  was  passed  extending  the 
juribdictionof.the  Cape  courts  in  certain  cases  as  far  north  as  9$^ 
S. — a  limit  which  induded  the  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland. 
Althoui^  under  strong  British  influence  the  country  was  never- 
theless ruled  by  its  own  chiefs,  among  whom  the  best-known  in 
the  middfe  of  the  xgth  century  were  Montsioa,  chief  of  the 
Barokmg,  and  Sechefe,  chief  of  the  Bakwena  and  the  friend  of 
livin^tone.  At  this  period  the  Transvaal  Boets  were  in  a  veiy 
itnseftlftd  state,  and  those  living  in  the  weston  districts  showed 
a  marked  inclination  to  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  the  Bechuana. 
In  185s  Great  Britain  by  the  Sand  river  ccmventimi  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  TkanavaaL  Save  the  Vaal  river  no 
frontkff  was  indicated,  and  "  boasting,"  writes  Livingstone  in  his 
Uissiomty  Trnds,  "  that  the  English  had  given  up  all  the 
bfauJa  into  thdr  power  •  .  .  t^  (the  Boon)  sssaulted  the 
Bakwains  "  (Bakwena). 

IfNtk  this  event  the  political  history  of  Bechuanaland  may  be 
said  to  have  begun.  Not  only  was  Sechele  attadied  at  his 
capital  KoldhdBg,  and  the  European  stores  and  Livingstone's 
house  there  kwted,  but  the  Boers  stopped  a  trader  named  M' Cabe 
from  going  northward.  Again  to  quote  Livingstone,  "The 
Boea  resolved  to  shut  up  the  interior  and  I  determined  to  open 
the  country."  In  1858  the  Boers  told  the  missionaries  tiiat 
they  must  not  go  north  without  thdr  (the  Boers')  consent. 
Moffat  complained  to  Sir  (>eorge  Grey)  the  governor  oi  Cape 
Colony,  throngh  whose  intervention  the  molestation  by  Transvaal 
Boers  oi  Britidi  subjects  in  thdr  passsge  throu^  Beichuanaland 
was  stopped.  At  a  later  date  (1865)  the  Boers  tried  to  raise 
taxes  from  the  Baiolong,  but  without  succen,  a  commando  sent 
•gainst  them  in  1868  being  driven,  off  1^  Montsioa's  brother 
Mohrma  This  led  to  a  protest  (in  1870)  from  Bfontsioa,  which 
he  lod^Bd.with  a  landdrott  at  Potchefstroom  in  the  Trsnsvaal, 
threatening  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  British  high  commis- 
sioner if  any  further  attempt  at  taxation  were  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers.  The  Boers  then  resorted  to  cajolery,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  August  1870^  at  which  President  Pretorius  and 
Paul  Imifsr  lepccsented  the  Transvaal,  invited  the  Barok>og 
to  join  thdr  territories  with  that  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  save 
than  from  beoonung  British.  Montsioa's  rq>ly  was  short: "  No 
one  ever  fpanned-in  an  ass  with  an  ox  in  one  yoke."  In  the 
following  yiar  the  daims of  the  Boers,  the  Bamlonfcand  other 
tribes  wore  si^mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  R.  W.  Keate,  lieur 
tenant^fovamor  of  Natal,  and  his  award  placed  Montsioa's 
tenitoiy  outside  the  limits  of  the  TcsnsvaaL  This  attempt  of 
the  Boers  to  gain  possesston  of  Bechuanahuid  having  failed, 
T.  F.  Burgers,  the  president  of  the  Tkansvaalin  187  s,  endnyroured 
to  ff^plact  Montsioa  as  chief  of  the  Barolong  by  Moahcite,  whom 


he  dedatedto  be  the  rightful  ruler  and  paramoont  ddef  d  thaftr 
people.  The  attadts  of  the  Boers  at  iengtk  becsmeso  unhf  srsble 
that  Montsioa  in  1874  made  a  request  to  the  British  authorities 
to  be  taken  under  ^dr  protection.  In  formukting  this  appesl 
he  dedared  that  wiien  the  Boers  were  at  war  with  M-^sMfkafr^; 
chid  of  the  Matabde,  he  had  aided  them  on  the  solemn  under- 
standing  that  they  were  to  ttsptcX  his  boundaries.  Thispromise 
they  had  broken.  Khama,  diief  of  the  Bamaagwato  in  northern 
Bedbuanaland,  wrote  in  August  1876  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly 
making  an  appeal  similar  to  that  sent  by  the  Baiolong.  The 
letter  contained  the  following  signifirsnt  passsges: 

"  I  write  to  you.  Sir  Hesry,  in  order  that  yonr  queen  may 
preserve  for  me  ny  oountry,  it  tidng  in  her  hands.  The  Boera  are 
ooming  into  it,  and  I  do  oot  like  them."  "  Their  actions  arc  crud 
among  us  bbck  people.  We  are  like  money,  they  sell  us  and  our 
children."  "  I  ask  Her  Majesty  to  defend  me.  as  ane  defends  all  hcf 
peofJe.  There  are  three  things  which  dtstress  roe  very  much- 
war,  adliag  people,  and  drink.  All  these  things  I  dudl  find  in  the 
Boers,  and  it  is  these  thinn  whidi  destroy  people  to  make  an  end 
of  them  in  the  country.  The  custom  of  the  Boers  has  always  been 
to  cause  people  to  be  sold,  and  to-day  they  are  sdll  sdUng  people." 

The  statements  of  Khama  in  this  letter  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  The  testimony  of  Livingstone  confirms  tbem» 
and  even  *  Dutch  clergyman,  writing  in  1869,  described  tho 
system  of  apprenticeship  of  natives  which  obtiUned  among  the 
Boecs  "  as  slavery  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word."  These 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  Barolong,  and  the  Bamaag- 
wato under  Khama,  supported  by  the  repiesentatioas  of  Capis. 
poUtidans,  led  in  1878  to  the  oiilitary  ocoupation  of  southmi 
BechuanaUnd  by  a  British  force  under  Colond  (afterward* 
(jeneral  Sir  Charles)  Warren.  A  small  police  force  continued 
to  occupy  the  district  until  April  i88r,  but,  ignoring  the  wishes 
of  the  Bechuana  and  the  recommendations  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
(then  high  commissioner),  the  home  government  rdused  to  take 
the  country  under  British  protection.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pohce,  southern  Bechuaaalatkd  fdl  into  a  state  nf  anardiy, 
nor  did  the  fixing  (on  paper)  of  the  frontier  between  it  and  the 
Transvaal  by  the  Pretork  convention  of  August  1881  have  any 
bMiefidal  effect.  There  was  fighting  between  Montdoa  and 
Moshette,  while  Massow,  a  Batlapin  chief,  invited  the  aid  of  tbo 
Boers  agsinst  Mankoroane,  who  daimed  to  be  paramount  chief 
of  the  Batlapin.  The  Transvaal  War  of  that  date  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  the  freebooting  Boers  of  the  west  which  were  not  t» 
be  kst.  At  this  time  the  British,  wearied  of  South  African 
troubles,  were  disinclined  to  respond  to  native  appeals  for  help. 
Consequently  the  Boers  proceeded  without  let  or 
hindrance  ^  with  their  conquest  and  annexstion  of  ^*^ 
territory.  In^882  they  set  up  the  republic  of  Stella-  ** 
land,  with  Vrybutg  as  its  capital,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  set  up  the  republic  of  (Goshen,  farther  north,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Montsioa,  and  established  a  small  town 
called  Rooi  Grond  as  o^taL  They  then  summoned  Montsioa 
to  quit  the  territory.  The  efforts  of  the  Briti^  authorities  at 
this  period  (1882-1883)  to  bring  i^ut  a  satisfactory  settlement 
were  feeble  and  futile,  and  fighting  continued  until  peace  was 
made  entirely  on  Boer  lines.  The  Transvaal  government  waa 
to  have  supreme  power,  and  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  case  of 
future  quarrels  arising  among  the  native  chiefs.  This  agreement^ 
arrived  at  without  any  reference  to  the  British  govcnunent,  wa* 
a  breach  of  the  Pretoria  convention,  and  led  to  an  intimation  on 
the  part  of  Oteai  Britain  that  she  could  not  recognise  the  new 
rq>ublics.  In  South  Africa,  as  well  ss  in  England,  strong  feeling 
was  aroused  by  this  act  of  aggression.  Unleu  steps  were  taken 
at  once,  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  might  be  permanently  lost» 
while  (krman  territory  on  the  west  mifl^  residily  be  extended 
to  join  with  that  of  the  Boers.  In  the  London  convention  oC 
February  ^^884,  conceded  by  Lord  Derby  in  response  to  the 
overtures  of  Boer  delegstcs,  the  Transvaal  boundaries  were 
again  defined,  part  of  eastern  Bechuanaland  bdog  induded  In 
Boer  territory.  In  spite  of  the  convention  the  Boers  remained 
in  SteUalaod  and  (kMhen—which  were  west  of  the  new  Transvaal 
frontier,  and  In  April  1884  the  Rev.  John  Mackcnde.  who  had 
succeeded  Livingstone*  wae  sent  to  the  country  to  arrange 
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Ha  idoptcd  t  tone  tl 
tbiud  RpubUc  •hotild  KBuda  mda  m  nrt  of  Bildib 
luurainty.  But  in  Goahcn  the  Bocn  would  Itl  bim  do  nothlns- 
Commutdtnt  P.  J,  Jonbnt,  ittti  menbs  Urn  it  Rod  Cnod, 
cBtend  ths  country  tod  MUckcd  HontriOL  Uttia  Ook  left 
undv  pntal,  deduf  ng  tluit  the  Boannn  anking  wu  igifaiM 
Gtut  Biitkln.  The  Eon*  now  (lotb  of  SqituBlMt)  pncUinttd 
the  countiy  nnder  Tnomal  pnMccUas.  TU*  «u  >  bmck  of 
the  Londoa  convention,  end  President  Krugo-  fiphlMd  tkM 
tbe  ileiH  liad  been  toien  in  tlie  "  inteiHti  of  bomudty." 
Indignint  protest  in  C«pe  Town  mnd  thron^iout 
iTHZim.  ^°°*^  AfcfcB.  u  well  u  Engbind,  led  to  tbe  de^tcb 
"'"'"'  ig  Ortobct  1S84  of  the  Wurren  eipeditioB,  which  wu 
tent  aat  by  tbe  BritiA  gnvemmcnt  16  remove  the  filibmten,  to 
bring  ibout  pace  in  Ibe  country,  and  to  h<M  it  until  fuitber 
BiQunm  were  dedltcd  upon.  Before  Str  Cbulei  Wurtn 
reuFhed  Alrio,  Sir  Tbomea  Upingion,  tbe  Cipa  pnrnier,  and 
Sfr  Gordan  Sprigg,  the  trauDrcr-genenl,  went  to  Bechuaanlud 
■nd  imnged  1  "  lettleiaeDi  "  which  would  hne  left  the  Boer 
flbbiaien  in  ponsuon,  but  the  imperial  gai 
to  t«iM  notice  of  thtj  "  jetllcaMnt."  PutJic  of 
Great  Bn'taln  wu  loo  strong  to  be  iinored.  The  limit  Of  coo- 
CesilMu  to  the  Boers  had  been  reached,  and  Sir  Dulea  Wamn'i 
force— 4000  strong— hid  reached  the  VmI  river  In  Jainny  188;. 
On  tbe  Jind  of  January  Ktugct  met  Warren  at  the  Uodder 
rivet,  and  endeavoured  to  itop  htm  (nun  proceeding  fiitlwr, 
uying  that  be  would  be  roponjlble  for  keeping  ordei  bi  ibe 
country.  Warren,  however,  continOed  hit  mar^  and  wilbont 
firing  a  tbot  broke  cp  the  republics  of  SteDaland  and  GoebeB. 
BcchnaailMid  wai  formally  taken  vnder  BrltE^  pratectloD 
(]oth  o(  September  188;),  and  the  ipben  of  Britkb  Injaenoe 
vat  declared  to  extend  N.  to  11*  S.  and  W.  to  K>°  E.  (wUdi  kat- 
mcntloned  line  nurka  the  eaEtcm  Emit  of  Gennan  Sonlb-Weat 
Africa). 

The  caiives  cheerfully  accepted  thii  new  departure  in  Britlah 
policy,  and  from  thii  time  forward  Khama's  country  waa  known 
■a  the  British  protectonte  of  Bechuanaland.  Tbnt  portion 
)]Hng  to  the  south  of  the  Molopo  river  wai  described  at  Brittah 
Bechuanaland,  and  was  constituted 


of  the  pi 


.    lo  its  present  boundaries,  and  the  whole 
under  the  admi 

a  protest  bebig  made  at  (he  time  by  the  British 
t  Company  on  Ihe  ground  that  Ibe  prelectorale  1 
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included  in  Ihc  sphere  of  their  charter.  Under  the  al^  adminb- 
tralion  (1885-1895)  of  Sr  ffidney  Sfilppaid  (j.»,)  peace  waa 
maintained  among  the  natives,  who  have  tbown  great  loyalty 
to  British  rule. 

The  hisloiy  of  the  countiy  dnws  how  much  hat  been  due  lo 
Ihe  efforts  of  men  hie  Uvlngstone,  Hadwnzie  and  Rbodet.  II 
b  quite  dear  that  had  they  not  represented  tbe  true  state  ol 
afftirs  10  the  authorities  the  whole  of  this  territory  would  have 
gradually  been  absorbed  by  the  Boers,  untD  they  had  effected  a 
mion  with  the  Germans  on  tbe  west.  The  great  road  lo  the 
north  would  thus  have  lieen  eSectually  abut  against  trade  and 
Bn'thh  coloniullon.  Wilh  regard  to  the  precise  eflect  of 
ndaakinary  inlluence  upon  the  aatlvea,  opinion  wfll  ilwiyt 


Biilnb  BedHitmlind,  and  in  1S95  the  anmtiy  wiau     _ 

CipeCgtnq'.  At  the  ■»»«  tfaae  h  wu  pravUonally  airasged 
Ibal  the  Berhiianiland  protecionte  should  pass  under  the 
adminlstnCioa  of  the  Brlti^  South  Africa  Company  (see  Kao- 
DEtu).  Ehania  and  two  oihet  Bedniana  diieh  came  to 
England  and  protested  against  this  arrangement.  Tbe  reault  wai 
that  thdr  territorlea  and  tboK  of  other  petty  chiefs  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Molopo  were  made  native  resetva.  Into  wUch  tbe 
Imporlatioa  of  alcohol  was  forbiddeD.  A  Britlih  rcildenl  officer 
was  to  be  appointed  to  each  of  tbe  retems.  A  ttipolation, 
however,  was  made  irith  these  chiefo  (hat  a  itrlp  of  conntiy 
suSdeni  for  the  purposes  of  a  railway  lo  HalabeldaDd  ihonU  he 
'conceded  10  Ihe  Clianered  Company.  In  December  189s  tbe 
occurrence  of  (he  Jameson  Raid,  wtilch  itatted  from  these 
territories,  prevented  the  completion  of  negotiations,  and  (he 
administration  of  the  protectorate  remained  In  the  hands  of  the 
imperial  government.  Hk  administration,  beddei  foiteling  tbe 
scanty  materia]  resources  of  the  country,  aids  the  misiionalles  In 
their  cndeavouti  to  raise  theBechuanas  in  the  scale  of  dvIUsatian. 
The  results  are  futt  of  encouragement.  The  natives  proved 
staunch  lo  the  British  conneiion  during  tbe  war  of  i899'i90i, 
and  Khama  and  other  chiefs  gave  be^  by  piorldlng  ttanspott. 
A)ixle(y  was  caused  on  Ihe  western  froDtler  diiting  tbe  German 
campaignsagainst  the  Hotlen lots  and  Hereto  (<g03-i(oS),mu9 
na(ivet  aeekhig  lefugt  b  the  protectorate.  A  dispute  omceming 
the  chief  (ainshipol  the  Batawana  in  (be  Ngaml  district  threatened 
trouble  in  1906,  but  was  brought  to  a  peuxfnl  lame,  Tlie 
"   '  were  entirely  untflected  by  Ihe  Kaffir  lebdtfam  la 


XL  (iT!T-t<3>>,  Gawna  fUklagftt, 
historian,  theobglliii  and  antiquarian,  one  «f  the  nuat  laaracd 
men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Lalpdg  oa  the  sad  «f  Jaanaiy 
nSJ.  HestudiedatLdpdgUnfwnilr.wherabewttappoittted 
(1785)  prc^essor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Utentoie.  IVi  paM  kc 
resigned  in  iSiijlnorderto  UkeuptheprafeSMnhipofUtHn^ 
but  resumed  It  In  i8>;.  He  also  had  the  managemeot  of  the 
university  litiraiy,  was  director  of  tbe  Institute  for  Ihe  deaf  and 
dnmb,  and  £Ued  many  educalloDsl  and  munidpal  office*.  In 
1784  he  founded  a  philidogical  aodety.  which  grew  into  a  phDo- 
h^ical  seminary,  supetlniended  by  him  until  ho  death.  In  iSoS 
he  was  made  a  HofttUi  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  In  iSso  a 
knl^t  of  the  dvil  order  of  meriL  His  philological  lectnet,  in 
whid)  grammar  and  crlticiHm  were  subordinated  to  histocy,  veie 
laigdy  attended  by  bearen  from  all  parts  ol  Germany.  Be  died 
atLeiprigonlheiithof  December  1831.  He  edited  a  number 
of  classkal  au(bon;  Ptde  AlNfmama  (1783),  PtMlar  and  the 
SAoUa  Cina-I70s).  Ariatophanta  (wtlb  others,  1)9*.  «c.). 
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EniipldQ  (177^1968),  ilLpolloiiliir]tliodlu»(i797)>  DdBotdHOM 
Dt  Paee  (1799),  Pbtto  (1813-S819),  Qceio  <t795*i^7)»  Thus 
Calpantns  Sicalus  (1803).  He  ^anskted  FergosoB't  Pail  of  Ike 
Romm  RgpttkUcMod  GoUsmitk's  Hishry  of  Gneoe,  and  added 
two  vohmiea  to  Bauer't  Thacydides*  He  also  wrote  on  theo- 
logical and  historical  tubjects,  and  edited  phjlologjcal  and 
UbliographiGal  journals.  He  posaeMcd  a  laige  and  valuable 
Kbraiy  of  24^000  volumes. 

See Nobbe^  VHa  CD, Bockii (18)37) : •»! G.  Hermann, Opusada, 
V.  3ts* 

BBCK  (or  Beek),  DAVID  (162X-1656),  Dutch  portrait-painter, 
was  bom  at  Amheim  in  GuHderland.  He  was  trained  by  Van 
Byck,  (rom  whom  he  acquired  the  fine  manner  of  pendUing  and 
tweet  st)^  of  colouring  peculiar  to  that  great  ma^er.  He 
posassed  likewise  thai  f  reeidom  of  hand  and  readiness,  or  rather 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Van  Dych  was  so  remarkable, 
insomuch  that  when  King  Claries  I.  observed  the  expeditious 
manner  of  Beck's  painting,  he  exdaimed,  "FaithI  Beck,'! 
believe  you  could  paint  riding  post"  He  was  appointed  portnut- 
painter  and  chamberlain  to  (^ueen  (Christina  of  Sweden,  and  he 
executed  portraits  of  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  adorn 
her  gallery.  His  death  at  the  Hague  was  suspected  of  being  due 
to  poisoning.  

BBCK,  JAKOB  SIOIbMUnji  (x  761-1840),  C«erman  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1761.  Educated  at  KOnigsberg,  he  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  first  at  Halle  (X79X-X799)  and  then 
at  Rostock.  He  devoted  himself  to  criticism  and  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  and  in  1793  published  the  ErlduUmder 
Ausxug  aus  KatUs  kritischon  SMftem,  which  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  compendium  of  Kantian  doctrine.  He  endeavoured  to 
explain  away  certain  of  the  contradictions  which  are  found  in 
Kant's  system  by  saying  that  much  of  the  language  is  used  in 
a  popular  sense  for  the  sake  of  inteUi^bility,  9.g»  where  Kant 
attributes  to  things  -  in  •  themselves  an  existence  under  the 
conditions  of  time,  ^Mce  and  causality,  and  yet  holds  that  they 
furnish  the  material  of  our  apprehensions.  Beck  maintains  that 
the  real  meaning  of  Kant's  theory  is  idealism;  that  of  objects 
outside  the  domain  of  consciousness,  kno^edge  is  impossible, 
and  hence  that  nothing  positive  remains  when  we  have  removed 
the  subjective  dement,  Matter  is  deduced  by  the  "  original 
synthesis."  Similar^,  the  idea  of  Cod  is  a  symb^cal  rq>resentar 
tion  of  the  voice  of  conscience  guidSng  from  withixL  Thevalueof 
Beck's  ex^esis  has  been  to  a  great  extent  overiooked  owing  to 
the  greater  attention  given  to  the  work  of  Flchte.  Beside  the 
three  volumes  of  the  EHSulomder  Austmg,  he  published  the 
Cnmdriss  dor  krit»  PhUosopkie  (1796),  containing  an  vnUxpniMr 
tion  of  the  Kantian  KriHk  in  the  manner  of  SaIom<m  Malmon. 

See  Uebcrwcg,  CnmdHss  der  Gesck.  der  PkUos,  der  Neuaed; 
Dilthey  in  the  Archtpfar  Cksckuktt  der  PkUos.,  vol.  iL  (188$).  pp. 
5Qa-65a  For  Beck's  letten  to  Kant,  see  R.  Reicke,  Aus  Kanis 
grKfiiecfarf  (KOnigsbety,  1885). 

BBGKBHHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Sevenoaks' paxCa- 
mentaiy  dhrision  of  Kent,  En^and,  xo  m.  S.SX.  of  London 
by  the  South  Eastern  ft  Owtham  railway.  Pop.  (x88x) 
I3>045;  (t90x)  2<S,33x.  It  is  a  long  straggling  parish  extending 
frooi  the  western  tower  of  the  Crystal  Bakoealmoft  to  the  aonth 
end  of  Bromley,  and  contains  the  residential  suburb  of  Shorts 
lands.  Its  )npid  increase  in  siae  in  the  last  decade  of  the  X9th 
nntiiiy  was  owing  to  the  popularity  which  it  attained  as  a  place 
«f  tes^enct  for  London  business  men.  It  retains,  however, 
MUM  of  its  rural  chanacter,  and  has  wide  thoroa^bfiaics  and 
many  handsome  residences  standing  in  extensive  grounds. 
King  William  IV.'s  Naval  Asylum  was  endowed  by  Queen 
Addiaide'for  '%x  widows  of  naval  officers.  The  cfauxch  of  St 
George  was  built  in  1866  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Perpendicular 
church.  Some  x6th-€entury  brasses,  an  altar  tomb  and  a  piscina 
were  removed  hither  from  the  old  church..  The  tower  of  the 
church  WW  completed  in  1903,  and  furnished  with  two  beQs  in 
memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  in  addition  to  the  old  bells,  one  of  which 
dates  from  i6a4. 

KCKBB.  HBIMRICH  (x 770-1832),  German  actor,  whose 
veal  name  wat  Bluiiemihal,  was  bom  at  Berlin.  He  obtained, 
.whfle  quite  a  young  nan,  an  appointment  in  the  court  theatre 


at  Wdmar,  nft  ^M  tee  HBdCi  Goethe's  Wipfttea.  The  pMl 
recognised  his  taleDt,  appoiniad  him  itegfi  miinag>r»  entnited 
him  with  sevtnd  of  the  leading  r6fcs  in  his  dwunaa  ted  rwntiilted 
him  in  aU  matters  coontctfd  with  the  stagtag  of  hii  pkyii 
For  many  yean  BedBer  was  the  Divoiinte  «f  tho  Weiaar  aiagi^ 
and  althoughhe waaathiihcstlaicoinedy,  he  pkgred^  to  Goethe'i 
great  aads^ction,  Vansen  in  £^MMMl,  sjid  was  also  seen  to  gnat 
advantage  in  the  leading  parts  of  several  of  Schfller*^  pl^iot 
notably  Butlei^  in  M^ria  Skmi,  Karl  Moor  in  Die  Mmi^ 
and  Antonio  in  TorqmOa  Tassp,  Becker  left  Wtimar  in  thft 
spring  of  X809,  phiyed  for  a  short  time  at  HaaUMug  (under 
Schroder)  and  at  Breslan,  and  then  began  a  wnndering  Ufe, 
DOW  joining  travelling  companies,  now  playing  at  provincial 
theatres.  Broken  in  healdi  and  ruined  in  fortune  he  returned 
in  1820  to  Weimar,  where  be  wis  again  cordially  recei\td  by 
Goethe,  who  reinstated  him  at  the  theatre.  After  playing 
for  two  short  years  with  indifferent  sttcoeis,  he  died  at  WeiaM 
in  x8as. 

Becker  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Cbsxstumb  Lmsx 
Amaux  Bbckke  (x77a-x797),  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical 
managffr  and  dramatic  poet,  Johann  Christiaii  Neoauumi  and 
made  her  first  stage  appearance  in  X787  at  Weimar.  Here  she 
received  some  training  from  Goethe  and  fxom  C^oiona  SdvOtei^ 
the  sfatger,  and  her  beiuty  and  charm  made  her  the  favourite 
both  of  court  and  public.  She  maniedHeinrich  Becker  in  17^ 
Shediedonthe  sand  of  September  X797.  Her  last  part  was  that 
of  Euphrosyne  in  the  opera  Das  PetermdnnckeH,  And  it  is  imder 
this  naoke  that  Goethe  immortalixed  her  in  a  poem  which  first 
appeared  in  Schiller's  Musen  Almamuh  of  1799. 

BBCKEB,  WILHEUI  ADOLF  (X796-X846),  German  dassical 
archaeologist^  was  bom  at  Dresden.  At  first  destined  for  a  com- 
merdal  life,  he  was  in  x8ia  sent  to  the  celebrated  sdiool  at 
Pfortn.  In  18x6  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipxig,  where  he 
studied  under  Beck  and  I&rmann.  After  holding  subordinate 
posts  at  Zerbst  and  Meissen,  he  was  in  X843  appointed  professor 
of  archaeology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Meissen  on  the  30th  of 
September  X846.  The  works  by  which  Becker  is  most  widely 
known  are  the  GaUus  or  Rdmiscke  Scenes  aus  der  Zeii  AupuU 
(1838,  new  ed.  by  G&l,  x88o<x88a),  and  the  CkaricUs  or  BUder 
cUffied^scher  SiUe  (X840,  xiew  ed.  by  Gdll,  x877>x878).  These 
two  books,  which  have  beien  translated  into  En^Lsh  by  Frederit^ 
Metcalfe,  contain  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  everyday 
life  of  the  ancient  Cireeks  and  Romans,  in  the  form  of  a  romance. 
The  notes  and  appendixes  are  valuable.  More  important  is  the 
great  Hamdbmk  der  fAh.  AUertkUmer  (x843*|868),  completed 
after  Becker's  death  by  Marquardt  axid  Mommsen.  Beqker'a. 
treatises  De  Comids  Romanorwm  PabuHs  (1837),  De  Rowna 
Vetetis  Maris  atque  PorHs  (x84a),  Die  .rdmiscke  Topopapkia 
in  Rom  (X844),  and  Zur  rdndscken  Topograpkie  (X845)  may  abo 
bementtoned. 

BBCKBT,  TH0HA8  (c  ix  18-1x70),  by  his  contemporaxiet 
more  commonly  called  Thomas  of  London,  English  chancellor 
and  archbishop  of  (^terbuxy  under  Henry  11.,  was  bom  about 
the  year  xxx8  in  London.  His  xnother  was  a  native  <^  Caen; 
his  father,  who  came  of  a  family  of  jmaU  Norman  landowners, 
had  been  a  dtixcn  of  Rouen,  but  migrated  to  London  before  th* 
birth  of  Thomas,  and  held  at  one  time  the  dignified  office  of  port^ 
reeve,  although  he  ended  his  life  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  young  Thomas  received  an  excellent  education.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  put  to  school  with  the  canons  of  Merton  priory 
in  Surrey.  Later  he  spent  some  time  in  the  schools  of  London^ 
which  enjoyed  at  that  time  a  high  reputation,  and  finally  studied 
theology  at  Paris.  Returning  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was 
compelled,  throu^  the  misfortunes  of  his  parents,  to  become 
a  notary  in  the  service  of  a  wealthy  kinsman,  Osbert  HuitDauers^ 
who  was  of  some  importance  in  London  politics.  About  X143 
a  family  friend  brought  Thomas  under  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
TheolMdd,  of  'whose  household  he  at  once  became  an  inmate. 
He  accompanied  the  primate,  to  Rome  in  1x43,  and  also  to  the 
council  of  Reims  (i  148),  which  Theobald  attended  in  defiance  of 
a  prohibition  from  the  king.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  some 
time  between  the  dates  of  these  two  journeys  that  he  visited 
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the  priodpla  (or  irfikh  ht  fou^l,  tbs  pcfitbamous  nputatoHi 
ef  Bccket  must  tppcar  ititiiigF!)>  euggcnlnL  It  is  evidmL 
that  in  the  ctniH  ol  hit  long  smiggic  with  the  tUte  be  Idl  mon 

ho  fouchl  ml  u  much  foi  u  ida  u  I«  Ibc  biuniluitiDit  of  en 
opponent  by  whom  he  haxl  been  uDgaitmuily  tttated.  WiUtui 
ol  Newburgh  ippon  to  eipres  the  vtidicl  <^  (be  matt  jmputial 
'     uyi  that  the  bBbop  wKialo , 


I  Dew: 


1LUUI  (1)60-1844),  T 


Aldetnuo  WiUiim  BecUoid  itjor'H").  "»  l*™  on  the  1 
of  Oclobei  i;6a.  His  fiibei  mt  lord  mayor  o[  Londop 
ij6i  and  again  in  1769;  he  w«»  a  Eamoui  nipporter  ol  Jol 
Wilkes,  and  on  his  monument  in  the  Guildhall  were  afleiwaci 
insdibed  the  words  of  hia  manly  and  outqMiken  repcocJ  ' 
George  III.  on  the  occujan  et  the  City  of  IJisdou  address 
the  king  in  1 770.  At  the  age  of  eleven  young  Becklord  inherited 
1  princely  fortune  from  bis  lather.  He  manittl  Lady  MugiRt 
Gordon  in  17S3,  mid  spent  his  brief  married  lile  in  SwilierJalvl^ 
Alter  his  wile's  death  (ijB6)  he  traveiied  in  ^mIb  and  Portugal, 
and  wrote  his  Po,lMt*at  LtOas  (published  1S34,  1S35),  ' 
rank  with  his  bi51  work.  He  afteiwanls  returned  lo  England, 
andafter  sdliiijlbb  old  house,  Fonthill  Abbey,  Willahii  ' 
to  build  a  magnificeni  resilience  t^rc,  on  wluch  he  eipended  In 

together  with  the  strict  seduuon  in  which  he  lived,  gave  riie 
to  scandal,  protably  unjustified.  In  1S23  he  aold  hia  bouse, 
together  with  its  splendid  library  and  pktuies,  to  JdiD  Faiqidiai, 
and  soon  after  one  of  the  towcn,  160  ft.  high.  Idl,  destnying 
part  of  the  villa  in  the  ruins.  Beckford  erect«d  tnotber  kifty 
structure  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath,  wheie  he  conthnied  to 
reside  till  his  dealh  101844.  His  first  work,  ^HgnifMail  if enuin 
^  Exiiatnlifiary  Pamiirs  (17S0)  wasa  alight,  sanwtieyai  £tafrit. 
In  1781  he  wrote  In  French  bia  omotal  ramance,  FAs  fliosry 
i^Uu  Califii  fuMit,  wbkh  iqipeaied  in  Entfiiti,  tnnaUted  ' 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Henley,  in  1786  and  baa  takoi  ita  ^ace 
one.of  the  Enest  pradwclioDS  of  hixutbinl  ImaginalioB. 

Eeckford's  wealth  and  laise  espenditure,  ha  posttlDn  ai 
ojllector  and  patnin  ol  letter*  (be  bought  Gibbon's  libmiy 
Lausanne),  his  literary  industry,  and  his  repucaUoo  as  author 
of  VaiJut,  make  him  an  iniensting  figuie  in  Binaty  hiatory. 
He  had  a  seat  in  parliunent  frote  1784  to  1793,  and  again  from 
■EoS  to  iSio.  He  left  two  daugbteit,  the  eldat  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  loth  duke  at  Hamilton. 

ReddiiK'«  Umair  (i8m1  ■•  the  only  fnll  Mogiapliy,  but 
c  Dr  K.  Cuneit'i  mmiductioa  to  his  aliiioa  cl  toOet 
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BECimiOTIW    (01    BEKVKtOH},  TBOHM    (c.    ij9b-I4«j), 
English  autesman  and  prelate,  was  bora  at  BecUngton  In 
Somoaet,  and  wat  educated  ai  WindKiter  and  Mew  College, 
Oxford.     Having  entered  the  church  be  held  many  ecclesiastical 
appointment*,  and  became  dean  of  the  Arcbe*  In  141J;  lh< 
devoting  bis  time  to  loular  a&ira  he  waa  sent  on  an  embasay 
Calais  in  14K),  and  I0  jidu  IV.,  oRint  of  Armagnec,  In  144 
At  thia  time  Btckingion  was  acting  as  sectetaiy  to  Henry  V 
and  sooB  alter  hia  ittnrn  bi  144;  be  was  a)ipo!nted  lord  piivy 
scat  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.    Hie  bUHp  erected  many 
buUdinci  in  Wells,  and  died  there  on  the  14th  of  January  146J. 
Tha  nunl  loporlaol  naalla  el  BnUapra'a  almioia  to  France 
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ry  to  Araiagnac. 

. . , ,i>unbl  is  publiifieil  in 'the  FncaJinp  of 

;>r^  Cinal,  vsl.  T..  edind  by  N.  H.  Nicxilaa  (rgj^lraiid  dMOIJ 
Huznal  in  the  Offi^iai  Conupmdtmtt  oJTIf 

estmg  letten.  This  latler  journal  has  bee 
byNTH.NicolM(r8>g).  Sn' 
Henry  VI.,"  in  Che  finfUiJt  B^anat  nmG.  i>i>h>- 
IBOKMAmi,  JOHAim  (1739-iSii},  CennansdentlScandior, 
u  bom  on  the  4th  of  Jane  lyjgat  Hoyn  In  Hanover,  where  hia 
ther  waa  poatmaster  and  recdver  of  tans.  He  was  educated 
Stada  and  the  university  of  OOttingen.  The  death  of  hla 
other  in  17C3  having  deprived  him  oi  hla  means  of  mppott, 
:  went  in  t76j  on  the  invitation  of  the  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Anton  Friedrich  Bllsdilng,  the  fonndei  of  the 
historic  statistical  method  of  geography,  to  teach  natttral 
in  the  Lutheran  academy,  Si  Petenbnrg.  Ibis  office  be 
in  1765,  and  travelled  to  Denmatt  and  Sweden, 
when  he  studied  the  mediods  of  voiUng  the  mines,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  ol  Linnaeus  at  Upsala.  In  ttM  he  was 
appointed  otiaordinaiy  profeaaor  of  phOosopby  at  CStthigcn. 
liherc  he  lectured  on  political  and  domestic  economy  with  sndi 
■ucceaa  that  in  1770  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  students  bito  the  workshops, 
that  they  miiht  acquire  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretics] 
knowledge  of  difeitnt  pnceasea  and  handicrafts.  WbUe  thus 
engaged  he  determined  to  tface  the  history  and  describe  the 
eilsting  condition  of  each  of  the  ins  and  adcnces  on  which  he 
waa  lottuiing,  being  peihaps  biciled  by  the  BiUiitlmae  of 
Albrecht  von  Haller.  Bui  even  Beckmirni's  industry  and 
ardottr  wcte  unable  ta  overtake  the  amount  of  study  necessary 
for  ibh  task.  He  therefore  confined  his  attention  to  levertl 
practical  arta  and  trades;  and  to  these  laboun  we  owe  bb 
Briitate  TV  CeuMiMt  ia  Erfiadanfoi  (1780-1803^  ttanalitrd 
bito  En^ish  as  the  History  cf  Imtnliims — a  work  hi  idilcb  be 
relate!  the  orlf^n,  history  and  recent  condition  of  the  vailouB 
machints,  utensils,  &c.,  employed  in  tnde  and  for  domestic 
purposes.  This  wort  entitles  Beckmaim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  scientific  technology,  a  term  which  he  was  Ilie  first 
to  use  in  r773.  In  1773  Beckinaim  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  CtUlingen,  andhe  ccmtribuled  valuable  scientific 
diaaertatlona  to  Its  proceeiUngs  untH  1783.  when  he  withdrew 
from  all  further  share  in  Its  work.  He  died  on  the  jrd  of  February 
lEii.  Other  bnportant  works  of  Beckmann  ate  fRftcwr/nntr 
aUtrmemen  Tedmtlep'  (r8o6);  .^InleifHiii  iw  Banddsmitm- 
xhafl  (1789)1  ViirbodhiKt  mr  WarnlmmU  (1705-1806): 
Beilrdia  ebt  OlnHiemit,  Tabidagit,  Pvliai-  taid  KatKrat- 
WHOuc*a/i(i777-'790- 

BECKWm),  JAMBS  CAtlHOLL  (185:-  J,  Ameifcsn  por- 
trait-painter, waa  bom  at  Hannibal,  Misaoui).  00  the  sjrd  at 
September  iBjt.  He  studied  hi  the  Natkinal  Academy  o! 
Design,  New  York  City,  of  which  be  afterwards  became  a  member, 
and  in  Paris  (ie7}-ia78)underCBrolusDurBn.  Returning  to  the 
United  Slates  in  1878,  be  gradually  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  American  art.  He  took  an  active  part  fai  the  tormailon  tt 
the  Fme  Arts  Society,  and  was  pre^dent  of  the  National  Free 
Art  League,  which  attempted  lo  secure  the  repeal  of  the  American 
duly  on  works  of  art.  Among  his  portraits  an  those  of  W.  M. 
Chase  (1881),  ol  Miss  Jordan  (rS8j),  of  MaA  Twohi,  T.  A, 
Janvier,  Oeneral  Scliofield  and  VTilllBm  Walton.  He  decorated 
one  of  the  domes  of  thr  Manufacturs  Building  at  the  Ccdumblan 
Eipodtion,  Chicago,  1893. 

BECKWirn,  SIK  THOHAB  SltolBT  (177^1831),  Biltidi 
general,  was  the  son  ol  Msjor-General  John  Bcckwilh,  wht>  w>* 
colonel  ol  the  nth  regiment  (Lancashire  Fusiliers)  In  the  charge 
at  Mlnden.  In  !jgi  he  entered  the  71SI  regiment  (then  com- 
manded by  Colonel  David  Bahil),  in  which  he  served  In  India 
and  elsewhere  until  1800,  when  he  obuloed  a  company  in  Coloiid 
Coote  Minnin^am's  otpeiimcntal  regiment  of  riflemen,  dtortly 
afterwards  numbered  aa  the  gjth  Rifles  and  now  called  the  Klfle 
Brigade.    In  itea  be  wa  pronwUd  najor,  and  in  the  followins 
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ymt  IkaNw—I^CDkiPBl.  Bcclmyi  .?«•  «m  of  th*  Swrnt^ 
offioen  of  Sir  Jolm  liooie  in  the  famotif  auop  of  Sbornclifie,  and 
aifded  that  geoeml  in  tb«  tniningof  the  tioopa  which  aftcmrds 
became  the  light  Diviaioo.  In  i8o6heaecvedintbeeipeditiQn 
to  Hanover,  and  hi  1807  in  that  which  captured  Copenhagen.  In 
i8e4^  Riiea  were  present  at  YioieiiB,  and  in  the  fawpaigri  of 
Sir  John  Mooce  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  reaigiuad  fighting. 
Bedkwith  took  pact  m  ^  great  natch  of  Ckaiifud  to  the  field  of 
Talaveoa,  in  the  advanced  guard  fights  on  the  Coa  hi  x8xo  and 
fti  tfa^  «f<w|>tigp  in  PoitiifliL  On  thn  fomnatioo  of  the  Light 
Dtvianii  he  was  given  a  brigade  eoounand  in  it  Alter  the 
briUiant  actioo  of  SabMgal,  Beckwith  had  to  letise  for  a  time 
iRMn  acttvn  service,  but  the  Rifles  and  the  bri^ule  he  had 

bfr^*ft*M-  In  181a  he  went  to  Canada  as  assMttant  <|uarter- 
naster-gcneial,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  United 
Stalea.  Bi  18x4  he  became  najoT'genend,  and  in  1.8x5  was 
created  K.C^  In  1827  he  was  made  colonel  commandant  of 
the  Rifle  Brigade.  He  went  to  India  as  commander-in^hief 
at  Bombav  in  &8s0f  end  was  proonoted  Ijeutenant-geneml  m 
the  fbUowmg  year.  He  died  00  -the  15th  of  January  1831  tt 
Mahablofawar. 

fiBa  elder  brother.  Sir  Gbobob  Brcxwitu  (t753-:i8a3),  dia- 
thigniahed  himself  as  a  regimental  officer  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  served  subacquenlly  in  high  admhuattative 
poets  ud  in  immerous  successful  military  opesations  In  the 
West  Indias  during  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  was  made  a  K.B.  for  his  capture  of  MartiniqMe  in 
1809,  and  attamed  the  full  ruik  of  genecal  hi  1814.  Sir  George 
Beckwith  commanded  the  foroes  fax  Ireknd,  18x6-1890.  He 
died  hi  London  on  the  eeth  of  March  x825. 

llMhr  ntphew,  M^or^General  Johm  Cbables*  Btcxwna 
(1789-4869),  joixied  the  soth  regiment  in  1805,  exchanging  hi 
1804  into  the  95th  Si^  with  which  reghnent  he  served  in 
the  Penhisolar  campaigns  of  xfloS-xo.  He  was  aubsequaitly 
emplmred  on  the  staff  of  the  light  Division,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  despatches,  becoming  hi  x8x4  a  brevet- 
majbr,  and  after  the  battle  of  Waierioo  (in  vOiich  he  lost  a  kg) 
tieutenant»coloael  and  CJB,  In  igao  he  left  active  service. 
Seven  years  later  an  accident  drew  hisattentkn  to  the  Wakknses, 
whose  past  history  and  present  condition  mftteaocd  him  so 
sti«ngly  that  he  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  hi  the  self-impoaed  task  of  educating 
the  Waldenaes,  for  whom  he  establisbed  ami  nmhitained  a  htgp 
number  of  schools,  and  hi  leviving  the  earlier  faith  of  the  people. 
In  1848  King  Charies  Albert  made  hima  knight  of  the  order  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lasarua  He  was  promoted  cokmel  hi  the 
Brittth  army  In  T837  and  major-geaeral  m  xg46.  He  dkid  on 
the  X9th  of  July  1869  at  la  Torw,  Pfodmont. 

IICKZ,  PIBRRB  iBAN  (1795-1887),  general  of  the  Society 
t>f  Jesus,  was  bom  at  Sichem  to  Betghim  en  the  8th  of  Febiuaiy 
X795,  and  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  order  at  HUdeaheim  hi 
tlBi9.  His  first  importantpostwasasprocuratorfortheprevnioe 
of  Austria,  X847;  n<^  T^<^  he  became  rector  of  the  Jesuit 
coRc^  at  Louvain,  and,  after  serving  as  secretary  to  the  pro- 
vincials of  Belghim  and  Anstrta,  was-elected  head  of  the  order 
in  X853.  His  tenure  of  office  was  maiked  by  an  faicreaaed  seal 
for  xttisBions  in  Protestant  lands,'  and  by  the  renuival  of  the 
society's  headquarters  from  Rome  to  Fiesole  near  Florence  in 
X870.  His  chief  Hteiary  woik  was  the  often-translated  M^ak  tj 
Uary  (Vienna,  1843).  He  retired  to  Septetobet  1885,  being 
succeeded  by  Anthony  M.  AnderiMy,  a  Swiss,  who  had  seen 
service  m  the  United  Sutes.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of 
March  1887. 

BBOQVB,  HBHHY  PRAB^On  (i837-r899).  French  dramatist, 
was  bom  on  the  9th  of  April  1837  to  Paris.  He  wrote  the  book 
of  an  opera  Sardanapale  to  initation  of  Lord  Byron  for  the 
music  of  M.  Victoria  Jonddres  to  X867,  but  his  first  hnportant 
work,  Mickd  Pauper ^  appeared  to  1870.  The  importance  of  this 
sombre  <^ma  was  first  realized  when  it  was  revived  at  the 
Odfon  to  x886.  Les  Corbfous  (1882)  established  Becque's  posi- 
tion tt  in  tonovator,  and  to  1883  he  produced  his  most  successful 


play.  La  Parititmnt.    Becqus  produced  little  during  the  Isst 
years  of  his  life,  but  his  disf^les  carried  on  the  tradition  he  had 
created.    He  died  to  May  1899. 
See  Ms  QmnSes  MUirakes  (1890).  and  Soiwenin  d*m  etOtir 


Michel  Pauper  (lliffttre  de  la  Porte-Saint-Martin,  X7th  of  June 
X870);  L'EnlhimetU  (VaudeviUc,  x8ch  of  Nov.  187X):  La  NavaUt 


BiCQUSR*  GUfTAVO  APOLFO  (X836-X870),  Spanish  poet 
and  romanoe^writer,  waa  bom  at  Sevflleon  the  Z7th  of  Febniaiy 
x8s6*  Left  an  oiphan  at  sn  eariy  age,  he  was  educated  by  his 
godmother,  refusMl  to  adopt  any  profession,  and  drifted  to 
Madrid,  where  he  obtatoed  a  anudl  post  to  the  dvil  service. 
He  was  diftmissefi  for  carelessness,  became  an  tooorrigible 
Bohemian,  and  earned  a  pcecarious  living  by  translating  foreign 
novels;  he  died  to  great  poverty  at  Maddd  on  the  32nd  of 
December  1870.  His  works  were  published  posthumously  to 
1873.  In  audk  prose  tales  as  £1  Rayo  de  Luna  and  La  Mtder  de 
piedra,  B^cqpier  is  manifestly  tofluenced  by  Hofimaxm,  aad  as  a 
poet  he  has  anatogjea  with  Heme.  He  dwells  to  a  fairyland  of 
hb  own,  cxoontog  a  weird  elfin  music  which  has  00  parallel  to 
Spanish;  his  work  is  unfinished  amf  unequal,  but  it  is  singularly 
free  from  the  rhetoric  chaiacteBStic  of  his  native  Andalusia, 
and  its  lyrieal  ardour  is  of  a  beautiful  sweetness  and  stocerity. 

BBOQUIRBk  the  name  of  a  French  fanuly,  several  members 
of  which  have  been  disttofaisbed  to  chemkal  and  physical 


Antoime  C^SAK  Becquesel  (X788-X878),  was  bom  at  Ch&UlIon 
surLotogontheSthof  March  X788.  After  passing  through  the 
fioole  Polytechnique  he  became  mginievr-officier  to  x8o8,  and 
saw  active  service  with  the  imperial  troops  to  Spato  from  x8io 
to  x8i9,  and  agam  to  France  to  x8x4.  He  then  resigned  from 
the  amy  and  devoted  therestof  his  life  to  scientific  tovestigation. 
His  earUest  work  was  mtoeralogical  to  character,  but  he  soon 
turned  his  attentioii  to  the  attidy  of  eleetxidty  and  especially 
of  electrochemistxy.  In  1837  be  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  **  for  his  various  memoirs  on  electricity, 
axid  partkaihtfly  for  those  on  the  production  of  metallic  sttlphurets 
and  sulphur  by  the  kmg-coDttoued  action  of  electricity  of  veiy 
low  tenskm,"  wfakh  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  tocteasod  know- 
ledge of  the  "  recompoaitton  of  oystallised  bodies,  and  the 
pioceBses  which  may  have  been  emptoyed  by  nature  to  the 
pinductkm  of  such  bodiea  to  the  mtoeral  kingdom."  In  hh- 
loghral  cheadstiy  he  worked  at  the  problems  of  animal  beat  and 
at  tht  pheoomcna  accompanying  flia  growth  of  plants,  and  he 
also  devoted  muck  time  to  meteorological  questions  and  ofaset- 
vatfcms.  He  was  a  peelSfic  writer,  his  books  toduding  Traili 
d'SUctricM  et  du  maptHistm  (ig34^x8L|o),  Troiti  de  pkysigiie  dans 
set  rapports  aeee  la  ckimie  (1842),  £UmenU  de  VUeetro-ckkme 
(X843),  TraHU  cemplH  du  mapUtsame  (184s),  JSUmeuis  de  physique 
terrtsm  et  de  mitSerohgie  (X847),  and  Des  diwtaU  d  de  Pwjhtmx 
qu*exeixeHtletsolsb&isiseld0to{sisiiSssy  Hediedonthet«th 
of  January  1876  to  Paris,  where  from  1837  he  had  been  professor 
of  physics  at  die  Musle  dUistoire  Naturelle. 

His  son,  AuuuMDBE  EnfOMD  Bccqotbei.  (X890-X891),  was 
bom  to  Paris  on  the  94th  of  March  x89o,  and  was  to  tum  his 
ptq>il,  assistant  and  suocttsor  at  the  Mus6e  dUistohe  Katurelte; 
he  was  siso  appototed  profeaaer  at  the  sbort-Xved  Agronomic 
Institute  at  Versalllea  to  1849,  end  to  X853  received  the  chair 
of  pfaysies  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MItiets.  Edmond 
Beoquerd  was  associated  with  Ms  father  to  much  of  his  work, 
but  he  hhnself  paid  special  attentton  to  the  study  of  fight, 
tovestigating  the  photodiemieal  eflectt  and  spectroscopic 
characters  of  solar  radiatfon  and  the  electric  Ught,  and  the 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  particularly  as  displayed  fay 
the  sulphides  and  by  compounds  of  uranium.  It  was  in  con- 
nexkm  with  these  latter  toqulries  that  he  devised  his  phosphora- 
scope,  an  apparatus  wh{ch  enabled  the  toterval  between  exposure 
to  the  iource  of  Hght  and  observation  of  the  resolttog  effects  to 
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he  varied  st  will  and  accuntety  imasiiied.  He  publisbed  in 
1867-1868  a  treatise  in  two  vdumes  on  La  Lumihe,  ses  causes 
el  ses  ^ets.  He  also  investigated  the  diamagnetk  and  pan- 
magnetic  properties  of  substances;  and  was  keenly  inteietted 
in  Uie  phenomena  of  electrochemical  decomposition,  accmnu- 
lating  much  evidence  in  favour  of  Faraday's  law  and  proposing 
a  modified  statement  of  it  which  was  intended  to  cover  certain 
apparent  exceptions.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  x  ith  of  Biay  1891. 

Antoine  Henri  Becquerel  (18S3-1908),  son  of  the  last- 
nalned,  who  succeeded  to  his  chair  at  the  Mus6e  dliistoire 
Naturellc  in  1892,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  December 
1852,  studied  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  where  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  in  1895,  and  in  1875  enUaed  the  department  des 
pcnts  d  chttussies,  of  which  in  1894  he  became  mginieur  en  chef. 
He  was  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  radioactivity,  having 
found  in  1896  that  uraniimi  at  otdinuy  tempenttues  emits  an 
Invisible  mdiation  which  in  many  respects  resembles  R5ntgen 
rays,  and  can  affect  a  photographk:  plate  afto*  passing  thro^^ 
thin  plates  of  metal.  For  hh  researches  in  this  department  he 
was  in  1903  awarded  a  Nobel  prize  Jointly  with  Pierre  Cttcie« 
He  also  engaged  in  work  on  mai^ietism,  the  pofauization  of  light, 
photqphorescenoe  and  the  absorption  of  h^t  in  crystals.  He 
died  at  Croisic  in  Brittany  on  the  asth  of  Augoat  1908. 

BED  (a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  German  BeU,  probably 
connected  with  the  Indo-European  root  bhodh,  seen  in  the 
Lat  foderCf  to  dig;  so  "  a  dug-out  place  "  for  safe  resting,  or 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  garden  "  bed  "),  a  general  term  i<xr  a 
resting  or  sleeping  place  for  men  and  inimals,  and  in  partacnlar 
for  the  article  of  household  furniture  for  that  object,  and  so  used 
by  analogy  in  other  senses,  involving  a  supporting  surface  or 
layer.  The  accompaniments  of  a  domestic  bed  (bedding,  cover- 
lets, &c.)  have  naturally  varied  considerably  in  different  times, 
and  its  form  and  decoration  and  social  associations  have  con- 
siderable historical  interest.  The  Egyptians  had  high  bedsteads 
which  were  ascended  by  steps,  with  hdsters.or  pillows,  and 
curtains  to  hang  round.  Often  there  was  a  head-rest  as  wdl, 
semi-cylindrical  and  made  of  stone,  wood  or  metaL  Assyrians, 
Medes  and  Persians  had  beds  of  a  similar  kind,  and  frequently 
decorated  their  furniture  with  inlays  or  apptiquts  of  metal, 
mother-of-peari  and  ivory.  The  oldest  account  of  a  bedstead 
is  probably  that  of  Ulysses  which  Homer  describes  him  as  making 
In  his  own  house,  but  he  also  mentions  the  inlaying  of  the  wood- 
work of  beds  with  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  The  Greek  bed  had 
a  wooden  frame,  with  a  board  at  the  head  and  bands  of  hide 
laced  across,  upon  which  skins  were  placed.  At  a  later  period 
the  bedstCBui  was  often  veneered  with  expensive  woods;  some- 
times it  was  of  solid  ivory  veneered  with  Ktftoise-sheU  and  with 
silver  feet;  often  it  was  of  bronze.  The  piUows  and  coverings 
also  became  more  costly  and  beautiful;  the  most  cdebiated 
places  for  their  manufacture  were  Miletus,  Corinth  and  Carthage. 
Folding  beds,  too,  appear  in  the  vase  paintings.  The  Roman 
mattresses  were  stuffed  with  reeds,  hay,  wool  or  feathers;  the 
last  was  used  towards  the  end  <A  the  Rqpublic,  when  custom 
deaumded  luaniry.  Small  cushions  were  placed  at  the  ^d 
mid  sometimes  at  the  back.  The  bedsteads  were  hi^  and  could 
only  be  ascended  by  the  he^  of  steps.'  They  were  often  arranged 
for  two  persons,  and  had  a  board  or  raiUniTAt  the  back  as  well 
as  the  rateed  portion  at  the  head.  The  oountcipaoes  were  some- 
times very  costly,  |enerally  purple  embroidered  with  figures 
in  gqldvSiod  rich  hangings  f dl  to  the  ground  masking  the  front. 
TlM^bedsteads  themselves  were  often  of  bronse  inlaid  with  silver, 
and  FJt^tpthflhii,  like  some  nxKlem  Indian  princes,  had  <me  of 
%olid  silver,  ih  t^  walls  of  somp  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
bed  niches  are  found  which  were  probably  closed  by  curtains 
orifidiag  partitions.  Themaoiage  bed,  ^i»^tfiiM/ii,  was  much 
decorated,  and  was  placed  in  the  atrium  opposite  the  door.  A 
km  pallet:bed  used  for  sick  persons  was  known  as  scimPodium. 
Oths  tons  of  couch  were  called  lecitu,  but  were  not  beds  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word  except  the  leehts/unebris,  on  which 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  lay  in  state  for  seven  days,  clad  in  a 
toga  and  rich  garments,  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and  foliage. 
TUs  bed  rested  on  ivory  legs,  over  which  purple  blankets 


embroidered  with  gold  were  sprsad,  snd  WMptaosd  hi  tiw  atttatt 
with  the  foot  to  the  door  and  with  a  pan  of  incense  by  its  sidt. 
The  ancient  Germans  lay  on  the  floor  on  beds  of  leaves  coveved 
with  skins,  or  hi  a  kind  of  shallow  chest  filled  with  leav«s  anA 
moss.  In  the  eariy  middle  ages  they  lakl  carpets  on  the  floor 
or  OB  a  bench  against  the  inill,  pkced  ttpon  them  mattsesses 
stuffed  with  feathers,  wool  or  hair,  and  used  skins  as  a  covering. 
They  appear  to  have  genemlly  lain  naked  in  bed,  wrapping  them- 
selves in  the  Urge  linen  sheets  which  were  stretched  over  the 
cushions.  In  the  xjth  century  luxury  Increased,  and  bedsteads 
were  made  of  wood  much  decorated  with  inlaid,  carved  and 
painted  wnament.  They  also  used  folding  beds,  which  served 
as  couches  by  day  and  had  cushions  covered  with  silk  laid  mpoa 
leather.  At  night  a  linen  sheet  was  spread  and  i^lows  pkoed, 
while  silk-coveied  skins  served  as  coverlets.  Curtains  were  htm^ 
from  the  ceiling  or  from  an  iron  arm  projecting  from  the  waU. 
The  Carollngian'MSS..  show  metal  bedsteads  much  higher  at 
the  head  thui  at  the  feet,  and  this  shape  continued  in  use  till 
the  13th  century  in  France,  many  cushions  being  added  to  raise 
the  body  to  a  sloping  position.  In  the  j2th-oentury  MSS.  the 
bedsteads  appear  much  richer,  with  inlays,  carving  and  painting, 
and  with  embroidered  coverlets  and  mattresses  in  harmony. 
Curtains  were  hung  above  the  bed,  and  a  small  hanging  lamp 
is  often  shown.  In  the  14th  century  the  woodwork  beoime  of 
less  Importance,  being  generally  entirety  covered  by  **«'*g>»y 
of  rich  materials.  Silk,  velvet  and  even  doth  of  gold  snere  mu^ 
used.  Inventories  from  the  beginning  of  the  141^  century  pse 
details  of  these  hangings  lined  with  ha  and  richty  «aibroidaed. 
Then  it  was  that  the  tester  bed  made  its  first  appearance,  the 
tester  being  shing  from  the  ceiling  or  fastened  to  the  walls, 
a  form  which  developed  later  into  a  room  witlnn  a  room,  shnC 
in  by  double  curtains,  sometimes  even  so  as  to  exclude  all 
draughts.  The  apace  between  bed  and  wall  was  called  the 
fuelle,  and  very  intimate  friends  were  received  there.  In  the 
X5th  century  beds  became  very  large,  reaching  to  7  or  8  ft 
by  6  or  7  ft.  VioUet-le-Duc  says  that  the  mattresses  were  filled 
with  pea-dmcks  or  straw~-neithcr  wo<d  nor  horsehair  is 
mentioned— but  feathers  also  were  used.  At  this  time  great 
personages  were  In  the  habit  of  carrying  most  of  their  property 
about  with  them,  including  beds  and  bed-hai^ngs,  and  for  thto 
reason  the  bedsteads  were  for  the  most  part  mere  frameworiu 
to  be  covered  up;  but  about  the  beginning  d  the  i6th  century 
bedsteads  were  made  lif^ter  and  nxne  decorative,  since  the 
lords  remained  in  the  same  place  for  longer  periods.  In  the 
museum  at  Nancy  b  a  fine  bedstead  of  this  period  which  belonged 
to  Antoine  de  Lorraine.  It  has  a  carved  head  and  foot  as  well 
as  the  uprights  which  support  the  tester.  Another  is  in  the 
Mus£e  Cluny  ascribed  to  Pierre  de  Gondi,  very  architectural  In 
design,  with  a  bracketed  comioe,  and  turned  and  carved  posts; 
at  the  head  figures  of  warriors  watch  the  sleeper.-  lipuis  XIV. 
had  an  enormous  number  of  sumptuous  beds,  as  many  as  41$ 
being  described  in  the  inventories  of  his  palaces.  Some  of  them 
had  embroideries  enriched  with  pearlst  and  figures  on  a  silver 
or  golden  ground.  The  carvisg  was  the  work  of  Proux  or 
Caf&eri,  and  the  gilding  by  La  Baronniire.  The  groat  bed  at 
Versailles  had  crimson  velvet  curtains  on  which  "  The  Triumph 
oi  Venus"  was  embroidered.  So  much  gold  was  used  tluit 
the  velvet  scarcely  showed.  Under  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenoa  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham}"  which  is  now  on 
the  tester,  repUced  "  The  Triumph  of  Venus."  In  the  17th 
century,  wMdi  has  been  called  "  the  century  of  magnificent 
beds,"  the  style  d  la  duckesse,  with  tester  and  curtains  only  at 
the  head,  rqplaced  the  more  enclosed  beds  in  France,  though 
they  lasted  much  longer  in  England.  In  the  .1 8th  century 
feather  piUows  were  fint  used  as  co«;eiings  in  Germany,  which 
in  the  fashions  of  the  bed  and  the  curious  etiquette  connected 
with  the  bedchamber  followed  France  for  the  most  part.  The 
beds  were  d  la  duckesse,  but  in  France  itself  there  was  great 
variety  both  of  name  and  shape— the  Hi  d  <Hco9e,  lU  d'anpt, 
whidi  had  no  columns,  but  a  suspended  tester  with  curtains 
drawn  back,  lU  6  VAni^ise,  which  looked  like  a  high  sofa  hv 
day,  Ut  em  baldaquim,  with  the  tester  fixed  against  the  wall* 
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his  comiog  back.  AmUmt  vefsion  is  tho  tnedkvBl  tonaMe  in 
The  Severn  Wise  Masters  <ff  Rome.  la  tile  editnm  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  it  is  told  by  *'  ihie  first  master  '^--a  knight 
had  one  son,  a  giesdiound  and  a  falcon;  the  kni^^t  went  to 
a  tourney,  a  snake  attacked  the  am,  the  falcon  roused  the  hound, 
which  killed  the  serpent,  lay  down  by  the  cracfle,  and  was  killed 
by  the  knight,  who  discovered  his  error,  like  Llewelyn,  and 
similarly  repented  (ViUon  Society,  British  Museum  reprint,  by 
Gomme  and  WlMatley)^ 

On  tiie  west  of  Beddgdert  is  Moel  Hebog  (Bare-hill  of  the 
falcon),  a  hiding-place  of  Owen  Glendower.  Here,  in  1784,  was 
found  a  brass  Roman  shield.  Near  is  the  famous  Abergtaslyn 
Pass,  dividing  C^amanmui  and  Merioneth.  In  the  centre  is 
Cadair  Rh^  Goch  o'r  Er3rri,  a  rdck  named  as  the  dudr  of  Rhys 
Goch,  a  l)erd  contemporary  with  Glendower  (died  tradttionaily, 
1430).  Not  for  hence  paned  the  Roman  road  from  Uriconium 
to  Segontfaim  (see  Carvarvom). 

BBDD0B8»  THOIIAS  (rySo-iSoS),  English  physician  and 
scientific  wrto,  was  bom  at  Shifihail  in  Shropshire  on  the  latfa 
of  April  1760.  After  ttcing  educated  at  Bridgnorth  grammar 
scho(4  and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  he  studied  marine  in 
London  under  John  Sheldon  (17  59-1808).  In  1784  he  pijblished 
a  translation  of  L.  Spallanzani's  Dissertations  on  Natural  History, 
and  in  1785  produced  a  translation,  with  original  notes,  of 
T.  O.  Bergman's  Essays  on  Elective  Attractions.  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  in  1786^  and,  after  visiting 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  I^woisier,  was  appointed 
reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  University  in  1788.  His  lectures 
attracted  large  and  appreciative  audiences;  but  his  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolution  exciting  a  dainour  agahist  him,  he 
resigned  his  readership  in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Demonstrative  Evidence,  and 
the  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  a  story  which  powerfully  exhibits 
the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  of  which  40,000  copies  are  reported 
to  have  been  sold.  Abo^t  the  same  time  he  began  to  work  at 
his  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  **  Pneumatic  Institution  " 
for  treating  disease  by  the  inhalation  of  different  gases.  In  this 
he  was  assisted  by  Richard  Lo^«li  Bdgeworth,  whose  dau^ter, 
Anna,  became  his  wife  in  1794.  In  1798  the  institution  was 
established  at  Clifton,  its  first  superintendent  being  Humphry 
Davy,  who  investigated  the  pn^ierties  of  nitrous  oxide  in  its 
laboratory.  TIm  original  aim  of  the  institution  was  gradually 
abandoned;  it  became  an  ordinary  sick-hospital,  and  was 
ltlin<|ttished  by  its  projector  in  the  year  before  his  death,  whldi 
occurred  on  the  S4th  of  December  1808.  Beddoes  was  a  man  of 
great  powers  mmI  wide  acquirements,  which  he  directed  td  noble 
and  phflantfaropic  purposes.  He  strove  to  effect  social  ^ood  by 
popularizing  medical  knowledge,  a  work  for  which  his  vivid 
imaginatioA  and  gk>wing  eloquence  eminently  fitted  him.  Be- 
sides the  writings  noentioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of 
PdHkal  Fam^ets  {ijgsrt797)ieipapvA9X  Essay  onConsumption 
(1799),  which  won  the  admiratkm  of  Kant,  an  Essay  on  Fever 
(jfibj),  BndRygfiia,  or  Essays  Moral  asid  Medical  (tStyj).  He  also 
editod  John  Brown's  Elements  of  Medidm  (1795),  *nd  Contribw 
Hans  to  Fkysical  and  Medical  Knowlodge,  principally  from  ike 

West  of  England  (x799L 
A  life  of  Beddoes  by  Dr  John  E.  Stock  was  pabUshacl  fai  1810. 

BBDDOBSt  TROIIAS  LOVELL  (1803-1849).  English  dramatist 
and  poet,  son  of  the  physician,  Thomas  Beddoes,  was  bom  at 
aifton  on  the  soth  of  July  1803.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Maria  Edgeworth,  the  novdist.  He  was  sent  to  Bath  grammar 
school  and  then  t^  the  Charteihoase.  Atschddhewroteagood 
deal  of  verM  and  a  novel  in  initatioa  of  Fielding.  In  1820  he 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  Colkge,  Ozfoid,  and  k  his- first  year 
pubfehed  Tke  Improvisatorey  i^tkrwards  csKfully  suppressed, 
and  hi  i8ss  Tke  Bride^g  Tragedy,  which  showed  him  as  the 
disciple  of  the  later  Elisabethan  and  Jacdbean  dramatists.  The 
play  found  a  small  cirde  of  admirers^  and  procured  for  Beddoes 
the  friemUhip  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Oorowall); 
Beddoes  retired  to  Southampton  to  read  Idr  his  degree,  and 
there  Procter  Inttoduced  him  to  a  yoimg  htwyer,  Thomas  Fbrbes 
Keball.  with  whom  he  became  very  intiniate,  and  who  became 


Us  biograpber  and  editer.  At  this  thne  be  composed  tiM 
dramatic  fragments  of  TMe  Second  Brother  and  TorrUmond* 
Unfortunately  he  lacked  the  power  of  constructing  a  plot,  and 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  constitutional  inability  to  finish  any* 
thbg.  Beddoes  was  one  of  the  first  outside  the  limited  drde 
of  Shelley's  own  friends  to  recognise  SheBcy's  geojus,  and  he 
was  certahily  one  of  the  earliest  imitatoraof  his  lyrical  method. 
In  the  suirmier  of  X&34  he  was  summoned  to  Fk>tence  by  ths 
iUnesB  of  his  mother,  but  die  died  before  he  arrived.  He  remained 
some  time  in  Italy,  and  met  Mra  Shelley  and  Walter  Savage 
Landor  before  he  returned  to  England.  In  1825  he  took  Ms 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  year  be  began  what  he  calls 
iLettefs,p.  68)  "  a  very  Gothic  styled  tragedy  "  with  "a  jewti 
of  a  name."  Tliis  work  was  completed  in  1839  as  the  fantastic 
and  incoherent  drama,  Death's  Jest  Book  or  TkeFooVs  Tragodyi 
but  he  continued  to  revise  it  until  his  death,  and  it  waSoi^ 
puUished  posthumously.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  decided  to 
study  anatomy  and  physiology,  not,  however,  without  some  hope 
that  his  studies  might,  by  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
roedianism,  further  his  efforts  as  a  dramatist.  In  the  autumn 
of  1835  he  entered  on  his  studies  at  Gdttingen,  where  he  rematnod 
for  four  years.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Wttrxburig,  and  in  1831 
(Stained  his  doctorate  in  medicine,  but  his  fartimate  association 
with  democratic  and  republican  leaden  in  Germany  and  Switacr* 
land  forced  him  to  leave  Bavaria  without  receiving  his  d^lonuu 
He  settled  in  Zdrich,  where  he  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
physician,  and  was  even  dected  to  be  professor  of -comparative 
anatomy  at  the  umversity,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  ratify 
his  appointment  because  of  his  revolutionary  views.  He  fre* 
quently  contributed  political  poems  and  articles  to  German  and 
Swiss  papers,  but  none  of  his  (German  w<ffk  has  be«i  identified. 
The  years  at  Zurich  seem  to  have  been  the  happiest  of  his  life, 
but  in  1839  the  anU-libeal  riots  in  the  town  rendered  it  unsafe 
for  him,  and  eariy  in  the  next  year  he  had  to  iescape  secretly. 
From  this  time  he  had  no  settled  home,  thou^  he  stored  bis 
books  at  Baden  in  Aargau.  His  k>ng  residence  in  Germany  wss 
only  broken  by  viMts  to  En^^and  in  1828  to  take  his  master  of 
arts  degree,  in  1835,  in  1840  and  for  some  months  in  1846.  H6 
had  adopted  German  thou^t  and  mannen  to  such  an  «itcnt 
that  he  hardly  felt  at  home  in  England;  and  his  study  of  tha 
German  language,  which  he  had  begun  in  182$,  had  almost 
weaned  him  from  his  mother-tongue;  he  was,  as  he  sajm  in  a 
letter,  "  a  non-conductor  of  friendriiip  ";  and  it  is  not  smprising 
that  his  old  iriends  found  him  much  changed  and  eccentric  la 
1847  be  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he  Hved  with  a  baker 
called  Dcgen,  to  whom  he  became  much  attached,  and  whom 
he  persuaded  to  become  an  actor.  He  took  Degea  with  him  to 
Zurich,  where  he  chartered  the  theatre  for  one  night  to  give  hia 
friend  a  chance  of  playing  Hotspur.  The  two  separated  at 
Basel,  and  ma  fit  of  defection  (May  1848)  Beddoes  tried  t«  bleed 
himself  to  death.  He  was  taken  to  the  ho^iital,  and  wrote  ta 
his  friends  in  England  that  he  had  had  a  fall  from  honeback* 
Hb  leg  was  amputated,  and  he  was  hi  a  fair  way  to  recovery 
when,  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital,  he 
took  curare,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  a6th  ef 
January  1849.  His  MSS.  he  left  in  the  charge  of  his  friend 
KelsalU 

In  one  of  his  letten  to  KelsaU  Beddoes  wrote>— **I  urn 
convinced  the  man  who  is  to  awaken  the  drama  must  ben  bold» 
trampling  fellow*-no  creeper  into  worm-hdesr--no  reviser  evea 
-^however  good.  These  reanimations  are  van^ire  cold.  Sudt 
ghosts  as  Marioe,  Wdistet,  ftc,  are  better  dramatisfs,  bett« 
poets,  I  dare  say,  than  any  contemporaries  of  outs— but  they 
are  ghosts— the  worm  is  in  their  pages  "  (Jjetten,  p.  50).  b 
spite  of  this  wise  judgment*  Beddoes  was  himself  a  **  creeper  into 
wom«4u>les,"  a  dose  imitator  of  Maraton  and  of  Cyril  Toumeuty 
especially  in  thrir  familiar  handling  of  the  phenomena  of  deat)^ 
and  in  the  remoteness  from  ordinary  life  of  the  passtons  por- 
trayed. In  his  bUnk  verse  he  caojpbt  to  a  certafai  degree  the 
manner  of  his  Jacobean  models,  and  his  verw  abounds  in  beautl* 
ful  imagery,  but  his  Death's  Jest  Book  |s  only  finished  in  the 
lense  of  hawing  five   acu  completed:   itsemaias  •  biMfre 
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prodvction  tufaich  appeab  to  few  minds,  and  to  tlicni  rather  for 
the  occasknia]  excellence  of  the  poetry  than  as  an  entire  com* 
position.  His  lyrics  show  the  influence  of  Shelley  as  well  as  the 
study  of  17th-century  models,  but  they  are  by  no  means  mere 
taitations,  and  some  of  them,  like  the  "  Dirge  for  Wolfram  " 
("  If  thou  wUt  ease  thy  heart  "),  and  **  Doiam  Pedlary  "  ("  If 
there  were  dreams  to  sell  ")>  are  atnong  the  most  exquisite  of 
tpth-oentury  lyrics. 

Kelsall  published  Beddoes'  great  work.  Veaik'i  Jest  Book:  or,  Tkt^ 
Fool's  Tragedy,  in  j85a  The  drama  is  based  on  the  story  that  a 
certain  Duke  Boleslaus  of  Mflnsterbcrc  was  stabbed  by  his  court- 
fool,  the  "  Isbrand  "  of  the  play  (see  C.  F.  Flocgd,  CeschichU  der 
Hofnarrttt,  Leipzig,  1780,  pp.  397  et  seq.)*  He  followed  this  in  185 1 
with  Poems  of  lite  late  Tlumas  Lovell  Beddoes,  to  which  a  memoir  was 
prefixed.  The  two  volumes  were  printed  toccthcr  (1851)  with  the 
title  of  Poems,  Posthumous  and  CcUecud,  All  these  volumes  are 
very  rare.  KclsaO  bequeathed  the  Beddoes  MSS.  to  Robert  Brown- 
ine,  with  a  note  stating  the  real  history  of  Beddoes'  ittness  and  death, 
wUch  was  kept  backtMtt  of  consideration  for  his  relatives.  Brownit^ 
is  rqwrted  to  have  said  that  if  he  were  ever  Professor  of  Poetry  hi» 
&n5t  lecture  would  be  on  Beddoes,  "  a  forgotten  Oxford  poet."  Mr 
Edmund  Gosse  obtained  permi^on  to  use  the  documents  from 
Browning,  and  edited  a  fuller  schictbn  of  the  PoeiiaU  Works  (2  vols., 
1890)  for  the  *'  Temple  Library,"  supplying  a  full  account  of  his  life* 
He  also  edited  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  (1894),  containing 
a  sc4cction  from  his  correspondence,  which  b  full  ol  gaiety  ana 
contains  much  amusing  literary  criticism.  See  also  the  edition  of 
Beddoes  by  Ramsay  CoHes  in  the  '*  Muses'  Libiary  "  (1906). 

BEDB,  Beoa,  or  BiEOA  (673  or  673-735),  English  historian 
and  theologian.  Of  6«da,  commonly  called  "  the  VeneraUe 
Bede,"  almost  all  that  we  know  is  contained  in  the  short  auto- 
biographical  notice  which  he  has  appended  to  his  Ealesiastical 
History:^"  Thus  much  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Britain,  and  especially  of  the  race  of  the  English,  I,  Basda,  a 
servant  of  Christ  and  priest  of  the  monastery  of  the  blessed 
apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  which  Is  at  Wearmonth  and  at 
Jarrow^  have  with  the  Lord's  help  composed,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather  it,  either  from  andent  documents,  or  from  &ie  tradition 
of  the  elders,  or  from  my  own  knowledge.  I  was  bom  in  the 
territory  of  ihe  said  monastery,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  I  was, 
by  the  care  of  my  relations,  given  to  the  reverend  Abbot  Benedict 
(Biscop),  and  afterwards  to  Ceolfrid,  to  be  educated.  From 
that  time  I  have  spbnt  the  whole  of  my  life  within  that  monastery 
devoting  an  my  pains  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures;  and  amid 
the  obs^vance  of  monastic  disdi^ne,  and  the  daily  charge  of 
singing  in  the  church,  it  has  ever  been  my  ddight  to  leani  or 
teach  or  write.  In  my  nineteenth  year  I  was  aidmitted  to  the 
<fiaconate,  in  my  thirtieth  to  the  priesthood,  both  by  the  hands 
of  the  most  reverend  Bishop  John  (of  Hexham),  and  at  the 
bidding  of  Abbot  Ceolfrid.  From  the  time  of  my  admission  to 
^e  priesthood  to  my  (present)  fifty-ninth  year,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, for  my  own  use  and  that  of  my  brethren,  to  make 
brief  notes  upon  the  Holy  Scripture,  either  out  of  the  works  ol 
the  venerable  fathers,  or  in  conformity  with  their  meaning  and 
interpretation."  Then  follows  a  list  of  his  works,  so  fkr  as,  at 
that  date,  they  had  been  composed.  As  the  Ecdesiasiicai 
History  was  written  in  731,  we  obtain  the  following  dates  for 
the  prindpa]  events  in  Bede's  uncventftd  life.— birth,  672-673; 
entrance  into  the  monastery,  679-680;  ordination  as  deacon, 
691-693;  as  priest,  702-703. 

'  The  monasterv  of  Wearmoudi  was  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop  in  674,  and  that  of  Jarrow  in  681-683.  Hiough  sottie  5or  6 
m.  apart,  they  were  intended  to  form  a  single  monastery  tmder 
a  single  abbot,  and  so  Bede  speaks  of  them  in  ^  passage  given 
above.  It  is  with  Jarrow  that  Bede  is  chiefly  associated,  though 
no  doubt  from  the  close  connexion  of  the  two  loc^ties  he  would 
often  be  at  Wearmouth.  The  preface  to  the  prose  life  of  Cuthbert 
proves  that  he  had  stayed  at  Lindisfame  prior  to  731,  whfle  the 
Epistle  to  Egbert  shows  that  he  had  visited  hhn  at  York  in  733. 
The  tradition  that  he  went  to  Rome  in  obedience  to  a  stnninons 
from  Pope  Sergius  is  contradicted  by  his  own  words  above,  and 
by  his  total  silence  as  to  any  such  visit  In  the  passage  dted 
above,  **  monastic  disdpline,  the  daily  charge  of  singing  in  the 
church,  learning,  teaching,  writing,"  in  other  words  devotion 
and  study  make  up  the  even  tenor  of  Bede^  tranquil  Kfe.  Anec* 
dotes  have  been  preserved '  which  IBostrate  his  piety  bdtb  te 


early  and  in  later  years;  of  hb  studies  the  best  monument  is  to 
be  found  in  his  writings.  As  a  little  boy  he  would  take  his  place 
asnong  the  pofih  of  the  monastic  school,  though  he  wotild  soon 
pass  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
ordained  dsacon  at  nineteen,  below  the  canonical  age,  shows  that 
be  was  regaxded  as  remarkable  both  for  learning  and  goodness. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  in  his  works  that  we  must  chiefly  se^  to 
know  him.  lliey  fall  into  three  main  classes:  (i)  sdentific; 
(s)  historicah,  (3)  theological.  The  fint  dass  comprises  worka 
on  gmmmar,  one  on  natural  phenomena,  and  two  on  d^nology 
and  the  calendar.  These  last  were  inspired  largely  by  the 
Paschal  Question,  which  was  the  subject  of  such  bitter  contro- 
versy between  the  Roman  and  Celtic  Cliurches  in  the  7th  century. 
They  form  a  natural  transition  to  the  second  daas.  In  this  the 
chief  place  is  hdd  by  the  Eulesiastical  History  of  the  English 
Nation.  By  this  Bede  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  Father 
of  F«ngTi!ih  History.  By  this  almost  exdusivdy  he  is  known  to 
otheiB  than  professed  students.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  historical  worics. 
Bede  has  the  artist's  Instinct  of  proportion,  the  artist's  sense 
for  the  picturesque  and  the  pathetic.  His  style  too«  modelled 
largely,  in  the  present  writer's  opiniox^  on  that  of  Gregory  in  the 
Dialogues^  is  limpid  and  unaffected.  And  though  it  would  be 
wrong,  to  call  Bede  a  critical  historian  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  he  shows  a  very  unusual  conscientiousness  in  collecting 
his  information  from  the  best  avaQable  sources,  and  in  dis« 
tlngutshing  between  what  he  beKeved  to  be  fact,  and  what  he 
regarded  only  as  rumour  or  tradition.  Other  histotical  works 
of  Bede  are  the  History  of  the  A  hbots  (of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow), 
and  the  lives  of  Cuthbert  in  verse  and  prose.  The  History  of  the 
AN>ots  and  the  prose  life  of  Cuthbert  were  based  oneariier  works 
which  still  survive.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  it  cannot  honestly 
be  said  that  Bede  has  improved  on  his  original  In  the  History 
of  the  Abbots  he  was  much  nearer  to  the  facts,  and  could  make 
additions  out  of  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The  Ei^tle  to 
Egbert,  though  not  historical  in  form,  may  be  mentiomxl  here, 
because  of  the  valuable  information  which  It  contains  as  to 
the  state  of  the  Northumbrian,  Church,  on  whidi  the  disorders 
and  revolutions  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  had  told  with, 
disastrous  effect  It  is  probably  the  latest  of  Bede's  extant 
works,  as  it  waa  written  In  November  734,  only  six  months 
before  his  death.  The  third  or  theological  class  of  writingr 
consists  mainly  of  commentaries,  or  of  works  wUch,  if  not 
commentaries  in  name,  are  so  hi  fact.  They  are  based  largdy 
on  the  works  of  the  four  great  Latin  Fathers,  SB.  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Ambroae  and  Gregory;  though  Bede's  reading  il.  very 
far  from  being  limited  to  th^  His  method  is  largely  aflegoricaL 
For  the  text  of  scripture  he  uses  both  the  Latin  versions,  thd 
Itala  and  the  Vulgate^  often  compadi^  them  together.  But  hft 
certainly  knew  Greek,  and  possibly  some  Hebrew.  Indeed  iC 
may  be  said  that  his  wories,  sdentifi^  historical  and  theological,' 
practically  sum  up  all  the  learning  of  wcstem  Europe  in  his  tteicy 
which  he  thus  mad^  available  for  his  countrymeiL.  And  not  for 
them  only;  fbr  in  the  school  of  York,  founded  by  his  pupil 
AKhbishop  Ecgberht,  wastrained  Alcuin  (Ealhwine)  the  niitiator 
under  Charles  the  Great  of  the  Fhuddsh  schools,  which  did  so 
much  for  learning  on  the  continent.  And  thou£^  Bede  makes 
no  pretensions  to  originality,  laast  of  all  in  his  thMAogical  woriist 
freely  taking  what  he  needed,  and  (what  is  very  rate  in  medieval 
writers)  acknowledging  what  he  t<Mk|  "  out  of  the  worka  of  the 
venerable  Fathers,"  stfll  everything  he  wrote  is  informed  and 
impressed  with  his  own  special  character- and  temper.  His 
earnest  yet  sober  piety,  his  humility,  his  gentleness,  appear  in 
ahnost  every  Kne.  "  In  history  and  in  sdtnce,  a^  weU  as  in 
theology,  he  is  before  all  thin^  the  Christian  thinker  and 
student"  (Plummer's  Bede,  i.  3.)  Yet  It  should  notbefofgottcn 
that  Bede  could  hardly  have  done  what  he  did  without  the  nobk 
Hbraiy  of  books  collected  by  Benedict  Bisoopb 

Several  quaint  and  beautiful  legends  have  been  handed  down 
as  to  the  ot^nef  the  epithet  of  **  venetable  "  generally  attached 
tohSmanie;  Probably  it  is  a  mere  survival  of  a  title  oommonly 
given  to  priicats  fin*  ^  day.    It  Ims  given  rise  to  a  false  Ueft  that 
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he  lived  to  t  grtU  i^;  nme  medlcvBl  lutluTiiici  making  Uni 
ninel/wlien  hedicd.  ButhewuDott»rnbc[ore67i(KC(bovt), 
ind  Ihou^  tbe  dite  of  hii  dcith  liu  beta  disputed,  Ihe  tndi- 
tlonal  yBur,  7jj,  is  nuat  probably  cocrect.  This  would  mike 
him  St  nost  liity-thtet.  Of  hii  death  *  most  louchlag  and 
beautSol  BFcouni  hs>  been  preierved  in  i  autemporuy  leller. 
His  lust  hour*  were  ipeni,  like  Ifie  rest  of  hii  life,  in  devotion  «iid 
loiching,  hii  Uleil  work  being  lo  dictate,  amid  evct-inorajing 
bodily  weakneii.  a  tnislaiion  Into  the  veniacnlar  of  the  Goipel 
of  SI  John,  a  work  which  unhappily  hai  not  lurvived.    It  «■>  « 


i8S(j),  English  lulhor,  who  wu  boni  at  Kiddeiminitet  on  the 
15th  of  Match  182J.  He  entered  Untvenity  CoUe(e,  Duihsm, 
in  i84;,andlalu>ludledalOiford.  where  he  made  the  acquaiut- 
ance  of  }.  G.  Wood,  the  Daturalist.  He  took  holy  otden,  and 
eveniiially  became  it<tar  of  Stietton  in  Ruiland&luce.  Here  he 
gained  a  reputation  *a  a  humorbt  and  nutubeied  among  his  [riendi 
Cniikihask,  Frank  Snedkey,  Mark  Lcioon  and  AJbcrt  Smith. 
He  wiDie  for  varioiu  magazines  and,  in  the  pagciof  the  lUmliiUcd 
Lendiim  Ntia,  introduced  Ihe  double  acnistic.  He  is  chiefly 
known  aa  the  author  of  Tin  Adttnlura  ij  Mr  Vtrdanl  Gran,  an 
Oijard  Frtshmm  (iSij),  which  he  alio  illustialcd  and  of  which 
a  tUid  pait  appealed  in  1S56,  Several  well-known  Oiford 
chaiacters  oi  the  time  an  depicted  in  its  pages,  luch  u  Dt 
Plumptre  the  vice-chaaceUoi.  Dr  Bliia  Ihe  regittiar,  and  ibc 
waller  at  Ihe  Uitn.  The  book  abounds  in  innocent  fun.  Is 
iSSj  henas  pvtn  tba  Uvins  of  Lenton.  or  Idvinglon,  lincaU- 
(bire,  when  he  died  OD  Ihe  19th  ol  Decembu  1SS9. 

BBDBLL.  WILUAM  <i5;i-[«4i),  Anglican  divine,  wa*  bom 
at  Black  Motley  in  Euei,  in  is;t.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
biid|e,  became  feUow  o(  Emmanuel  Id  ligji  and  took  onieia. 
In  itoT  he  wai  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  H.  Walton,  then 
English  anbaisuloi  at  Venice,  where  ha  nmaincd  loi  four  yean, 
acquiring  a  gieat  nputalioii  *•  •  scholar  and  Ibeologian.  He 
tnnslaled  I^  Bark  »j  Ctrnmen  Fraytr  into  ttaliu.  and  waa  on 
lerma  of  dOKst  Iricndihip  niih  the  rcfonner,  Sarpi  (Fta  Paoki), 
In  1616  he  was  anwinted  lo  the  tcctoiy  of  Hotningsbeath  (near 
to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he  bad  prtviouily  laboured),  which  he 
held  lor  twelve  yean.  In  1617  he  became  provott  of  Trinity 
College,  Dvdilin,  and,  in  1610,  hishop  of  Kilinoie  and  Atdagh. 
HetetloBitelf  torefom  Ihe  abuses  oI  his  diocese,  encouraged  Ibe 
ne  of  the  Irish  language,  and  pcnaaally  andertook  the  datiei 


he  reifgned  bii  see.  In  i£4r,  when  Ihe  Prototanu  were  betB| 
massacred.  Bedell's  house  was  not  only  left  untouched,  but  bo- 
came  the  [dace  of  refuge  for  many  fugitives.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  rebels  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  all  who  bad  lakea 
shelter  in  his  bouie,  and  on  tbe  bishop's  refusal  he  was  seised 
and  imprisoned  with  some  others  in  the  ruined  caslle  of  Lough- 
beu^ier.  Here  he  wu  detained  for  wvenl  weeks,  and  when 
released,  rapiilly  sank  from  the  effects  of  eaposure,  and  died 
on  the  7lh  of  Febiuaiy  164], 

Hii  life  was  written  l^  Biihop  Gilbert  Burnet  in  TfiSi,  and  al»  by 
fais  elder  ion  (ed.  T.  w:  Jooes.  for  the  Camden  Society,  1871). 

BBDESHAK,  or  Beadsuan  (Med,  Eng.  ttde,  prayer,  from 
O.  Eng,  badaK,  to  pray;  liierally  "  a  man  of  prayer  "),  generally 
a  pensioner  or  almsman  whose  duty  it  was  lo  pray  tor  his  bene- 
factor. In  Scotland  there  were  public  alnumen  supported  by 
the  king  and  eipected  in  return  to  pray  for  bii  welfare  and  that 
of  the  stale.  These  men  wore  long  blue  gowns  with  a  pewtef 
badge  on  the  righl  arm,  and  were  nicknamed  Blue  Gowns. 
TTicir  number  corresponded  lo  the  king's  years,  an  cittta  one  bcinj 
added  each  royal  birthday.  They  were  privileged  lo  ask  alroi 
throughout  Soilland.  On  the  king's  birthday  each  bedesman 
received  a  new  bhie  gown,  a  loaf,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  lealhcm 
purse  containing  a  penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life.  On 
the  pewter  badge  which  Ihey  wore  were  their  name  and  the 
words  "  put  and  repass."  which  authorized  Ihcm  lo  ask  alms. 
In  i8]3  the  appointment  of  bedesmen  was  slopped.  In  iS6j 
the  last  payment  was  paid  -to  a  bedesman.  In  consequence  oj 
lis  use  in  ibis  general  tense  of  pensioner,  "  bedesman  "  was  bng 
nsed  in  English  is  equivalent  to  "servanL"  The  word  had  a 
special  tense  as  the  name  lor  those  almEmen  attached  id  cathedral 
aJid  other  churches,  wboac  duly  it  was  10  pray  for  the  souls  ol 
deceased  benefaclnrs.  A  relic  of  pre-ReformaLion  times,  these 
old  men  still  figure  io  the  accounts  of  English  caUicdrals. 

■EDFOBD,  BABLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  present  English 
Utle  of  duke  ol  Bedford  comes  from  a  line  of  earls  and  duke* 
in  the  Russell  family.  In  January  rjjo  John,  Baron  Russell, 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford,  and  in  May  1694  his  dL'Sccndanl, 
William,  the  jih  eait,  became  duke  of  Bedford.  The  Russell 
line  is  dealt  wilh  in  Ihe  later  part  of  this  article.  The  title  of 
duke  of  Bedford  had,  however,  been  prcviouily  held,  notably 
by  Ihe  third  son  ol  Henry  IV. ;  and  [he  earlier  creations  may  linl 
be  considered  her& 

JiHiN  PuNtACiHET,  dukc  of  Bedford  (ijS^-itJs),  third  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  klne  of  Enghind,  was  born  on  the  lolh  of  June 
1JS9.  He  received  various  dignities  after  his  father  becamt: 
king  in  tiv).  and  gained  his  catly  cipetienccs  in  warfare  When 
he  undertook  tbcolTiceof  warden  of  the  east  matches  of  Scotland 
in  1404,  he  was  [airly  lucccsslul  in  this  command,  nhith  h« 
held  until  September  1414.  In  the  previous  May  his  brother,  Ihe 
new  king  Henry  V.,  had  crialed  him  duke  of  Bedford,  ilnd  after 
resigning  the  waidcnihip  he  began  lo  lake  a  leading  pan  in  the 
royal  councils.  He  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during 
Henry's  eqicdit  ion  10  France  in  141s.  and  in  August  1416  com- 
manded the  ships  which  defeated  the  French  £eet  at  Ihe  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  and  waslnsmmicnial  in  relieving  Haitleur.  Again 
appointed  lieutenanl  In  July  1417,  be  marched  against  the 
Scots,  irilo  abandoned  the  siege  of  Berwick  al  his  approach;  and 
on  bis  return  to  London  he  brought  Sir  John  Oldcastle  lo  trial 
and  waapreacalal  his  cxeculioo.  He  appears  lo  luve  governed 
the  country  wiih  considerable  success  until  December  nig, 
when  he  resigned  his  office  as  lieutenant  and  joined  the  ling 
in  France.  Returning  10  England,  he  undctlook  the  lieutenancy 
for  Ihe  third  time  in  June  14JI,  and  in  Ihe  following  May  con- 
ducted Ihe  queen  10  join  Henry  in  Normandy.  He  Ihen  look 
his  brolher't  place  and  led  Ihe  English  troops  lo  the  relief  at 
Cjisne,  but  on  hearing  of  Ihe  king's  serious  illness  be  left  the  army 
and  hurried  10  his  tide.  Henry's  last  wish  was  that  Bedford 
should  be  guardian  of  Ihe  kingdom  and  of  the  young  king,  and 
Philip  Ihe  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  should  act  as  regent 
ranee.  Bui  when  Philip  declined  to  undertake  this  ofhce, 
iwasasiumcd  by  Bedford,  who,  alter  Ihe  dcathof  Ihe  >'rrnch 
king  Chalks  VL  in  October  141*,  presided  at  a  scasjon  of  tba 
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croiKd  t^  Ftaaoe  when  Heaiy  attacked  IRiaacis  in  tS44>  He 
was  in  conMoand  of  an  army  in  tlie  west  of  EngUnd  in  1S45»  and 
when  Henry  died  in  January  1547  was  one  of  the  executocs'Of 
his  will.  Under  Edward  VL  Russell  was  locd  high  steward  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the  defeat  which  he  inflicted  on 
the  rebels  at  Qyst  St  Mary  near  Exeter  in  Augnst  1549,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  sui^uesiing  the  dsing  in  Devondiiie. 
In  Januaiy  1550  he  was  created  earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  one  of 
the  comn^ffisioners  ai^>ointed  to  make  peace  with  France  in 
this  year.  He  oppoaed  the  proposal  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne;  supported  Queen  Mary,  who  reappointed  him  k>rd 
privy  seal;  and  assisted  to  prevent  Sir  Thooas  ^^^t's  rising 
from,  spreading  to  Devonshire.  In  1554  he  woit  to  Spedn  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  between  Mary  taxd  Philip  IL,  and 
soon  after  his  return  died  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  March  1555. 
By  extensive  acquisitions  of  land  Bedford  was  the  founder  of 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  house  of  RusseU.  Through  his 
wife,  Anne  (d.  1559),  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  whom  he 
married  in  1526,  he  obtained  Chenies,  and  in  1539  was  granted 
the  forest  of  Eacmoor,  and  also  Tavistock,  and  a  number  of 
manors  in  Devon,  Cornwall  and  Somerset,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Tavistock.  In  1549  he^  recdvcd 
Thomcy,  the  abbey  of  Wobum,  and  extensive  lands  in  the 
eastern  counties;  and  in  1553  Covent  Garden  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  London,  formerly  the  property  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set He  left  an  only  son,  Frauds,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  Vllh  (London,  1862-1901) ; 
^tOe  Papers  duringtke  Reign  of  Henry  VlII.  (Londoo,  i83X'i8^); 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Edward  VI,  and  Mary  (London,  1861): 
J.  H.  Wiifcn,  Historical  Memoirs  of  ike  House  of  Russdl  ax>ndon, 
x8.u):  J*  A.  Froude,  History  of  Englamd,  passim  (London, 
1881  .foL). 

Fkanos  Russeix,  and  carl  of  Bedford  (c.  1527-1585),  was 
educated  at  King's  Hall,  (Cambridge.  He  acoompai^  his 
father  to  the  French  war  in  1544,  and  from  1547  to  155a  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Buddnghamshire,  being  probably  the 
first  heir  to  a  peerage  to  sit  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  He 
assisted  to  quell  the  rising  in  Devonshire  in  1549,  and  after  his 
.father  had  been  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  January  1550,  was 
known  as  Lord  RusseU,  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
under  this  title  in  155a.  Russdl  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
Teformers,  whose  opinions  he  shared,  and  was  in  communication 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat;  and  in  consequence  of  his  religious 
attitude  was  imprisoned  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mary's  rdgn. 
Bdng  released  he  went  into  exile;  visited  Italy;  came  into 
toudi  with  fordgn  refonners;  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  St 
Quentin  in  1557.  Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some 
measure  of  the  royal  favour,  and  was  made  lord-lieutenaut  of 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Own  wall  and  Dorset  early  in  1558. 
When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in  November  1558  the  oui 
of  Bedford,  as  Russdl  had  been  since  1555,  became  an  active 
figure  in  public  life.  He  was  made  a  privy  coinndllor,  and  was 
sent  on  diplomatic  errands  to  CHiarles  IX.  of  France  and  Mary 
queen  of  Soots.  From  Fcbruaiy  1564  to  October  1567  he  was 
governor  of  Berwick  and  warden  of  the  east  marches  of  Scotland, 
hi  which  capacity  he  conducted  various  negotiations  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  efficient 
warden,  but  was  irritated  by  the  vacillating  and  tortuous 
conduct  of  the  English  queen.  When  the  northern  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1569,  Bedford  was  sent  into  Wales,  and  he  sat  in 
judgment  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  1572,  In  1576  he  was 
president  of  the  council  of  Wales,  and  in  1581  was  one  of  the 
eommissionexa  deputed  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth 
and  Frauds,  duke  of  Anjou.  Bedford,  who  was  made  a  knight 
ef  the  garter  in  1564,  was  lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries  from 
1 555  to  1 580.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  and  popular 
man,  and  died  in  London  on  the  38th  of  July  1585.  He  was 
buried  at  Chenies.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret  (d.  1562), 
daughter  of  Sir  John  St  John,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  three  eldest  sons  predeceased  their  father. 
His  second  wife  wks'Bridget  (d.  1601),  daughter  of  John,  Lord 
Hussey.  He  was  succeeded  as  3rd  earl  by  his  grandson,  Edwaeo 
< I  $72-1627),  only  son  of  Francis*  Lord  RusseU  ifi-  1550-1585). 
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1627,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin. 

Fbancu  Russnx,  4th  oiri  of  Bedford  (1 593-1641),  was  the 
only  son  of  William,  Lord  Russdl  of  Thornhaugh,  to  whidi 
banmy  he  sacceeded  in  Augu^  1613.  For  a  short  time  previ- 
ously he  had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the  borouj^  <^ 
Lyme  Rego;  in  1623  he  was  made  lord-Ueutenant  of  DevonsAitre; 
and  in  May  1627  beosme  eart  of  Bedford  by'thf  death  of  his 
Coufdn,  Edward,  the  3rd  eari.  When  the  quarird  broke  out 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  parHament,  Bedford  supported  the 
demands  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  embodied  in  the  Petition 
of  Right,  and  in  X629  was  arrested  for  his  share  in  the  circulation 
of  Sir  Robert  Dudle/s  pamphlet, "  Proposition  for  His  Majesty's 
service,"  but  was  quickly  released.  The  Short  parliament  meet- 
ing in  April  1640  found  the  eari  as  one  of  the  king's  leading 
opponents.  Bit  was  greatly  trusted  by  John  Pym  and  OUver 
St  John,  and  is  mentioned  by  (Clarendon  as  among  the  **  great 
contrivers  and  designers  "  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  July  1640 
he  was  among  the  peers  who  wrote  to  the  Scottisii  leaders 
refusing  to  invite  a  Scottish  army  into  Kig^d,  but  promising 
to  stand  by  the  Scots  in  aU  legal  and  honourable  ways;  and  his 
signature  was  afterwards  fofged  by  Thomas,  Viscount  Savile^ 
in  (urder  to  encourage  the  Soots  to  invade  England.  InthefoUow- 
ing  September  he  was  among  those  peers  who  urged  (Juries  to 
caU  a  parUameot,  to  make  peace  with  the  Scots,  and  to  dismiss 
his  obnoxious  ministers;  and  was  one  <rf  the  English  ooonnis> 
sioners  afHxnnted  to  condude  the  treaty  of  Ripon.  When  the 
Long  pariisment  met  in  November  1640,  Bedford  was  generally 
regarded  as  the -leader  of  the  parliamentarians.  In  February 
1641  he  Was  made  a  privy  coundUor,  and  during  the  course  of 
some  negotiations  was  promised  the  office  of  lord  hig^  treasurer. 
He  was  essentially  a  moderate  man,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  royal  rsvenue  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  did  not  wish  to  alter  the  government  of  the  Churdi,  wan  on 
good  terms  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and,  although  convinced  of 
Strafford's  guUt,  was  anxious  to  save  his  life.  In  the  midst  of 
the  parUamentuy  struggle  Bedford  died  of  smallpox  on  the 
9th  of  May  1641.  Clarendon  described  him  as  "  a  wise  man» 
and  of  too  great  and  plentiful  a  fortune  to  wish  the  subversion 
of  the  government,"  and  again  referring  to  his  death  said  diai 
"  many  who  know  hhn  weU  thought  his  death  not  unseasonibln 
as  weU  to  his  fame  as  his  fortune,  and  that  it  rescued  him  as  wdl 
from  some  possible  guilt  as  from  those  visible  misfortunes  a^ch 
men  of  aU  conditi<ms  have  since  undergone/'  Bedford  was  the 
head  of  those  who  undertook  to  drain  the  great  Icvd  of  the  fens» 
caUcd  after  him  the  "  Bedford  level."  He  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  over  this  work  and  recdv«ed  43,00b  acres  of  land,  but 
owing  to  various  jealousies  and  difficulties  the  king  took  tfa^ 
work  into  his  own  hands  in  1638,  making  a  further  grant  of  land 
to  the  earL  Bedford  married  Catherine  (d.  1657),  daughto:  of 
Giles,  3rd  Lord  (^ndos,  by  whom  he  had  four  Sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  ddest  son,  Wiluax  (1613-1700),  succeeded 
him  as  5th  earl,  fought  first  on  the  side  of  Uie  pariiament  and 
then  on  that  of  the  king  during  the  Civil  War,  aiid  in  1694  was 
created  marquess  of  Tavistock  and  duke  of  Bedford. 

StaChuendoOfHistor^fqftkeRebellum,  Passim  (Oxford,  1888) ;  T.H. 
Wiffen,  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  ^Kussell  (London.  X833)  U -L* 
Sanford,  Studies  and  lUustralions  of  the  Great  Rebellian  (Loivlon.  1858). 

The  first  duke,  who  married  Anne  (d«  1684);  daughter  of 
Robert  jCarr,  earl  of  Somerset,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  hu 
grandson  Wriothesley  (1680-17x1),  iriio  was  a  son  of. Lord. 
WUUam  RusseU  {q,v.)  by  his  marriage  with  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wriothesl^,  4di  eari  of  Southampton,  and  who  became 
second  duke  in  X  700.  Eleven  years  later  the  second  duke  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  hisddest  son  Wriothesley  ( 1 708-x  73  s),  iriio  died  without 
issue  in  October  1739,  when  the  title  passed  to  his  brother  John. 

John  Russeix,  4th  duke  of  Bedford  (1719-177X),  seoond 
son  of  Wriothesley  RusseU,  snd  duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  wife, 
EUzabeth,  daughter  and  hdress  of  John  Howland  of  Streathnxn» 
Surrey,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  September  X7X0.  KnownasLord 
John  RusseU,  he  nuirried  in  October  1731  Lady  Diana  Spencer, 
daughter  of  Charles,  3rd  earl  of  Sunderiand;  became  duke  of 
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Bedford  on  his  brotlMt'ft  dcatli  a  year  later;  and  having  lost  his 
fijTst  wife  in  X73S>  married  in  April  1737  Lady  Oertiude  L«veson«> 
Gower  (d.  x 794),  daughter  of  John,  £arl  Gower.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  joined  the  party  hostile  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  took  a 
fairly  prominent  part  in  public  business,  and  earned  the  dislike 
of  George  II.  When  Carteret,  now  Earl  Gtanville,  resigned  oflke 
in  November  1744,  Bedford  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  and  was  made  a  privy 
councillor.  He  was  very  successful  at  the  admiral,  but  was 
not  equally  fortunate  after  he  became  secretary  of  atate  for  the 
souihem  department  in  February  1748.  Pelham  accused  him  of 
idleneaa;  he  was  constantly  «t  variance  with  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  resiipied  office  in  Jiue  x  751.  Instigated  by  his  friends 
be  was  active  in  opposition  to  the  govenunent,  and  after  New^ 
castle's  resignation  in  November  1756,  became  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  the  ministry  of  WiHiam  Pitt  and  the  <hike  of  Devon- 
dkire,  retaining  this  office  after  Newcastle,  in  alliance  with  Pitt, 
returned  to  power  in  June  1757.  In  Irdand  he  favoused  a 
relazation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  CathoKcs,  but  dkl 
not  keep  his  promises  to  observe  neutrality  between  the  rival 
parties,  and  to  abstain  from  securing  pensions  for  h^  friends. 
His  own  courtly  manners  and  generosity,  and  his  wife's  good 
qualities,  however,  seem  to  have  gained  for  him  some  popuburity^ 
although  Horace  Walpole  says  he  disgusted  everybody.  In 
March  1761  he  resigneid  this  office.  Having  allied  himself  with 
the  eari  of  Bute  and  the  party  anxious  to  bring  the  Sev^  Years' 
War  to  a  dose,  Bedford  was  noticed  as  the  strongest  opponent  of 
Pitt,  9Xid  became  lord  privy  seal  under  Bute  after  Pitt  resigned 
in  October  1761.  The  cabinet  of  Bute  was  divided  over  the 
pcAkj  to  be  pursued  with  r^pird  to  the  war,  but  pacific  counsels 
prevailed,  and  in  September  176a  Bedford  went  to  France  to 
treat  for  peace.  He  was  oonuderably  annoyed  because  some  of 
the  peace  negotiations  were  conducted  thrcnigh  other  channels, 
but  he  signed  the  peace  of  Paris  in  February  1763.  Resigning 
his  ofike  as  k>rd  privy  seal  soon  afterwards,  various  causes  oi 
estrangement  arose  between  Bute  and  Bedford,  and  the  subse- 
quent rdations  of  the  two  men  were  somewhat  virulent.  The 
duke  refused  to  take  office  under  George  Grenville  on  Bute's 
resignation  in  April  1763,  and  sought  to  induce  t*itt  to  return  to 
power.  A  report,  however,  that  Pitt  would  only  take  office  on 
condition  that  Bedford  was  excluded,  incensed  him  and,  smarting 
under  this  rebuff,  he  joined  the  cabinet  of  Grenville  as  lord 
piesident  of  the  council  in  September  r  763.  His  haughty  maimer, 
his  somewhat  insulting  knguage,  and  his  attitude  with  regard 
to  Uie  re^cy  bill  in  1765  offended  George  Itl*,  who  sought 
in  vain  to  supplant  him,  and  after  this  failure  was  obliged  to 
make  humfliating  concessions  to  the  ministry.  In  July  1765, 
however,  he  was.  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Bedford 
and  his  colleagues,  and  the  duke  became  the  leader  <^  a  p<^tical 
party,  distinguished  for  rapacity,  and  known  as  the  "  Bedford 
party,"  or  the  "  Bloomsbury  gang."  During  his  term  of  office 
he  had  opposed  a  bill  to  place  high  import  duties  on  Italian 
^ks.  He  was  consequently  assaulted  and  his  London  residence 
attacked  by  a  mob.  He  took  some  part  in  subsequent  political 
intrigues,  and  although  he  did  not  return  to  office,  his  friends, 
with  his  consent,  joined  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  in 
December  1767.  This  proceeding  led  "  Junius  "  to  write  his 
'*  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,"  one  of  especial  violence.  Bed- 
ford was  hostile  to  John  Wilkes,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  a 
mob  favourable  to  the  agitator  at  Honiton  in  July  1769.  His 
health  had  been  declining  for  some  years,  and  in  1770  he  became 
partially  paralysed.  He  died  at  Wobum  on  the  x  5th  of  January 
x77r,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  burying-place  at  Chenies. 
His  three  sons  all  predeceased  him.  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  grandson,  Francis.  The  duke  held  many  public 
offices:  lord-lieutenant  of  Bedfordshire  and  Devonshire,  and 
chancellor  of  Dublin  University  among  others,  and  was  a  knight 
of  the  garter.  Bedford  was  a  proud  and  conceited  man,  but 
ponessed  both  ability  and  common-sense.  The  important  part 
which  he  took  in  public  life,  however,  was  due  rather  to  his 
wealth  and  position  than  to  his  personal  taste  or  ambition.  He 
neither  above  oor  below  the  standard  of  political  morality 


oi  the  timey  and  wite  inihieneM  by  his  duchess,  who  was  very 

ambitious,  stnd  by  followers  who  were  singulariy  unscrupulous. 

See  Cormpmtdaut  of  Jokn^  4th  Ditke  of  Bedford,  edited  by  Lord 
John  RusBdlCLoodon,  1843-1846);  J.  H.  Wiffen,  Historieai  Mmmoin 
rf  the  Houu  qfJtusuU  (London.  1831) ;  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  HistoM  4/ 
England,  voL  iii.  (LondoB,  1892) ;  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  oftm 
Reijn  of  George  IT.  (London,  1847),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  ofCeorgo 
III,,  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  Barker  (London.  1894.) 

Fkanos  ktJSSEix,  5th  duke  of  Bedford  (1765-1803),  eldest 
son  of  Frauds  RusseD,  marquess  of  Tavistock  (d.  1767),  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  (d.  1768),  daughter  of  WilHam  Keppel,  2nd  earl 
of  AJbemarie,  was  baptized  on  the  23rd  of  July  x  765.  In  January 
1771  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  duke  of  Bedford,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Trinity  College,  (^mbridge, 
afterwards  spending  neariy  two  years  in  foreign  traveL  Regard- 
ing Charies  James  Fox  as  his  political  leader,  he  joined  the 
\\^igs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  a  member  of  the  circle 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.  Having  overcome 
some  pervousness  and  educational  defects,  he  began  to  sp^k 
in  the  House,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  debaters  in 
that  assembly.  He  opposed  most  of  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt,  and  objected  to  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  Edmund  Burke,  an  action  whidi  drew  down  upon 
him  a  scathing  attack  from  Burke's  pen.  Bedford  was  greatly 
interested  in  agriculture.  He  established  a  model  farm  at 
Wobum,  and  made  experiments  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep.  He  was  a  member  of  the  origiiud  board  of  agriculture, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Smithfield  club.  He  died  at 
Wobum  on  the  2nd  of  March  x8o2,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
burying-place  at  Chenies.  The  duke  was  never  married,  and 
was  suc(^edcd  in  the  title  by  his  brother,  John. 

See  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  (London.  X834) ; 
J.  H.  Wiflfcn.  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  RusseU  (Londor, 
1833);  E.  Burke,  Letter  to  a  Nobis  Lord  (Edinburgh,  1837:  and  Eail 
Stanhope,  Life  of  FiU  (L^adoa,  1861-1862). 

JohnRttssell,  6th  duke  of  Bedford  (1766-1839) .was  succeeded 
as  seventh  duke  by  his  eldest  son.  Frauds  (t788-x86x),  who  had 
an  only  son,  W'flliam  (1809-1872),  who  became  duke  on  his 
father's  death  in  x86t.  When  the  dghth  duke  died  in  X872,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  dousin,  Francis  Charles  Hasting?  (xSx9* 
189X),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Bedford^re  from 
1847  until  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  ninth  duke  was  the 
ddest  son  of  Majox;-(jeneral  Lord  George  William  Russell  (i790r 
X846),  who  was  a  son  of  the  sixth  duke.  He  married  EUxabeth, 
daughter  of  George  John,  sth  Eari  de  la  Warr,  and  both  his  sons, 
George  WilUam  Fhinds  Sackville  (X852-X893),  and  Hcrbrand 
Arthur  (b.  1858),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  title. 

BEDFORD,  a  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borou^,  and  the 
county  town  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  $0  m.  north-norUi-west  of 
London  by  the  Midland  railway;  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the 
London  &  North- Western.  Pop.  (1901)  35,X44.  It  lies  In  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Ouse,  on  both  banks,  but  mainly  on  the  north, 
on  which  stands  the  mound  which  marks  the  site  of  the  andent 
castle.  The  churdi  of  St  Paul  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular, 
but  its  central  tower  and  spire  are  modem;  it  contains  the  tomb 
of  Sir  William  Harper  or  Harpur  {c,  X49^t573)»  lord  mayor  of 
London,  a  notable  benefactor  of  his  native  town  of  Bedford. 
St  Peter's  church  has  in  its  central  tower  masonry  probably  of 
pre-Conquest  date;  that  of  St  Mary's  is  in  part  Norman,  and 
that  of  St  John's  Decorated;  but  the  bodies  of  these  churches 
are  largely  restored.  There  are  somtf  remains  of  a  Fnmds^n 
friary  of  the  14th  century.  The  Congrdgational  chapel  called 
Bunyan's  or  the  "  Old  Meeting  "  stands  on  the  site  of  the  building 
in  which  John  Bunyan  preached  from  1656  onward.  His  chair 
is  preserved  here,  and  a  tablet  records  his  life  in  the  town,  where 
he  underwent  a  long  but  in  part  nominal  imprisonmeiit.  He 
was  bom  at  Elstow.  xj  m.  from  Bedford,  where,  while  playing 
on  the  green,  he  believed  himself  to  have  received  the  divine 
summons  to  renounce  sin.  In  the  panels  of  a  fine  pair  of  bronze 
doors  in  the  chapel  are  scenes  illustrative  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim't 
Progress.  Bedford  Is  noted  Jfor  its  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1552,  and  endowed  by  Sir  William  Harper.  The 
existing  buildings  date  from  x89X/and  have  been  increased  uact 
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IbU  d*tr,  and  tbeacliM)  b  one  of  ths  imporunc  public  idioali  o[ 
EngLuiiL  Haipei'a  eDdowmeai  biduda  knd  in  London,  and 
is  DOW  oF  great  value,  and  the  Harpar  Tiust  Buppoils  In  additJon 
modem  and  oLcmoDtary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a  girta'  high 
achool,  and  almshouses-  Tlie  grammaT  school  ojinually  awards 
both  entrance  cxtaibi lions  and  two  cihlbitioiu  to  a  univenityor 
other  higher  educational  instlluliao.  "ne  old  grammar  schonl 
buildings  are  used  as  a  town  boll;  and  atBong  other  modem 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  shitc  hall  and  county  hospilaL 
There  are  status  of  John  Bunyan  (1871)  and  John  Howard 
(1S94)  the  philanthropic  (1725-17(10],  who  founded  the  Con- 
grcgalional  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and  resided  at  Card- 
large  trade  as  a  market  town  for  agricultural  produce,  and 
eilcnsiye  engineering  works  and  mjEufaciurcj  of  agricultmal 
fmplcmenta.  Tho  parliami^iilary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  municipal  borough  a  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
IS  coundltors.    Area,  njj  tan. 

Bedford  (Bcdcnnforda,  Bcdanfonla,  Bcdcford)  is  £nt  men- 
tioned in  J71,  when  Culhwulf  defeated  the  Britons  here.  It 
■ubsequently  became  a  Danish  borough,  which  in  gn  was  cap- 
tured by  Ediliard  Ihe  Elder.  In.Domesday,  as  the  county  town, 
It  was  entered  apart  from  Ihe  rest  of  the  shire,  and  was  assessed 
at  half  a  hundred  (or  the  boat  and  for  ship  service.  The  pre- 
Bcriptlve  borough  rccdved*  its  first  charier  Fror 


■II  loUs,  and  Ubertics 
Oifoid.  This  charter  was  conArmed  by  succouve 
down  to  Claries  11.  During  the  isth  century,  owing 
larlcet  (owns,-  Bedford  became  fess  prosperoi 
ent  was  finally  reduced  to  £20  by  d 

s  still  held  in  the  19th  ci 


of  other 


enryVlI. 
X)  St  Leonard's  hospital, 
y  at  St  Leonard'a  lam, 
:  of  the  hospIuiL  Mary  fronted  two  fajia,  one  in  T<nt 
anaoneon  the  Feasl  ol  the  Conception,  and  also  a  weekly  tnailiet, 
A  17th  century  pamphlet  on  river  navigation  is  Bedfordshire 
mentions  the  trade  which  Bedford  carried  on  in  coal,  bisugbt  by 
the  Ousc  Irom  Lynn  and  Yarmouth.  The  (own  was  alto  one  of 
the  earliest  centres  of  the  lace  trade,  to  the  luccesa  of  which 
French  refugees  in  the  I7(h  and  iStb  centuries  largely  conliibuted. 

Bedford  «as  represented  in  the  parliament  of  rsg^,  and  after 
that  date  two  members  were  returned  regularly,  unljl  by  the 
Kedistributlon  of  Seals  Act  in  i&Sj  Bedford  lost  one  of  iU 
memben.  The  unlimited  power  of  creating  freemen,  an  inherent 
right  of  the  borough,  led  to  great  abuse,  noticeably  in  lyig 
when  joo  freemen'  were  created  to  support  the  political  interest 
of  Sir  Robert  Barnard,  afterwards  recorder  of  the  bonnigh. 

Bedford  castle,  of  which  mention  is  first  heard  during  Stephen's 
tcigo  {1136),  was  destroyed  by  order  of  HeniyllL  in  ii24-_The 
mound  marking  its  site  is  famous  as  a  bowling-green. ' 

BEDFORD,  a  city  and  the  counly-scat  of  Lawrence  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  in  the  soulh-ccnlraJ  part  of  the  slate,  about 
«o  m.  north-west  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Pop.  (rSgo]  jjS'l 
U910)  S7t6.  It  isserved  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South weatem,' 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  li  Louisville,  llie  Southern  Indiana,' 
■nd  (for  freight  from  the  Wallner  quarries  about  i  m.  distant) 
the  Bedford  &  Wallner  railways.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  the 
Bedford  Indiana  (oolitic)  limestone,  which  is  found  in  Ihe  vicinity 
and  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  known  building  stones 
in  the  United  Stales— of  [his  stone  were  built  the  ca[utDls  of 

Ubraiy  at  Madison,  WiscDnsini  the  an  building  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  and  many  other  important  public  buildings.  The 
dty  has  large  cement  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops 
(stone-working  machinery  being  manufactured),  and  Ihe  repair 
shops  of  the  Southem  Indiana  railway.  Bedford  was  settled  in 
lSr6  and  received  a  city  charter  in  liSq. 

BEDFORD,  a  borough  and  the  county^seat  of  Bedford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Rayslown  branch  of  the  Juniata 
tiver,  about  Jj  m.  south  by  west  of  Altoona.    Fop.  (iSgo)  mi; 


Ike  BedfOTd  branck  of  th* 
beautiful  valley.  In  tha 
luso,  erected  In  the  latter 
randasoldien'moaumenu 
mestone  near  the  borough, 
the  widely-known  Bedford 
L  limestone  spring,  a  sulphur 
ig-^  which  attract  many 
nore  are  also  chalybeala 
It  the  latne  distance  east  at 
■iog  io'b.  south-west  of  it. 
trade,  maaufactures  flour, 
d  is  situated  in  a  fine  frult- 
lor  its  apples  and'  pluns. 
rater  worka.    A  temporary 


il;  1758  Fort  Bedford,  for 
post  on  the  frontier,  was 
rear,  General  John  Forbes 
lory  10  advandng  against 
d  was  laid  out  in  1  yig,  and 
of  Bedford  county,  which 
I  iDcorpotsled  la 


•  prindpally  in  tbe  m 
liich,  eotcrinsin  tbe  nonb- 
«l  Vale  of  Bedloid  vltb  a 
m  of  Bedford  to  (be  Dortb- 
of  it  the  land  is  undulating, 
.  qiur  of  the  Chiltsn  HUb 
e  flat  i^ien  tribuiary  valley 
■in  line  ol  Ihe  Cbiltems  i* 
be  hills  rising  sharply  from 
g  600  ft.  above  Dunstable, 
iudes  the  headwaien  of  Ihe 
a  within  the  Thanes  basiii- 
lary  to  the  Nene. 

"ihe  MiSik  oSix^are'tHe 
ord  Clay  predomlrules  over 
Iford  is  liluBIed.  At  Ampe- 
^y,  rcpreKnts  tbe  Corallian 
the  Combraih  is  npresciUed 
nc!  but  Ihe  Kcllaways  Rock 
indy  parts  of  thh  rock  are 
■es  called  "  doften."  TIh 
toa  tbe  BDUDly  on  Ihe  wtit. 
ind  eapoaed  the  Great  OoliM 
mestones  and  cbys  nay  be 
-n.  From  Wobum  through 
act  is  formed  by  the  Lower 
throuabcOJl-  At  Loibton 
.  varieSs  purpo»:  Bod.  of 
Woburn.  AI  Potion,  phos- 
Ihereahacdbed,  the  ■'Car- 
Above  I  he  Lower  GKemaiHl 
tnwl  vale  (oalh-taac  ol  ih* 
I.  TheChalkiisci  up  above 
of  Dunihill  Moors  aad  ihe 
ilk  is  the  Chalk  MaH,  above 


Implcmeots,  have  baEA  Iqi 
ind  its  trihutariea. 
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/fiiM<rief.— Agriculture  k  important,  neariy  aine-rtentlis  of 
the  total  acea  being  undtrcultivation.  The  chief  crop  U  wheat, 
for  which  the  soil  in  the  Vale  of  Bedford  is  speciaUy  suited; 
while  on  the  sandy  k>amt>f  thelvel  valley,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Biggleswade,  market-gardening  is  extensively  carried  on, 
the  [tfoduce  going  iMdncipaUy  to  London,  whither  a  considerable 
quantity  <A  butter  and  other  dairy-produce  is  also  sent.  The 
manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  employs 
a  large  number  of  hands  at  Bedford  and  Luton.  Luton,  however, 
is  4»ectally  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  Straw- 
plaiting  was  once  extensively  carried  on  in  this  neighbour- 
hood by  women  and  girls  in  tbnr  cottage  homes,  but  has 'now 
almost  entirely  disappeared  owing  to  the  importation  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plaited  straw.  Another  local  Industry  in  the 
county  it  the  manufacture  of  pillow-lace.  Many  of  the  lace 
designs  are  French,  as  a  number  of  French  refugees  settled 
in  and  near  Cranfield.  Mechlin, and  Maltese  patterns  are  also 
copied. 

Comrnunications  are  provided  in  the  east  by  the  Great  Northern 
main  Une,  passing  Biggleswade,  and  in  the  centre  by  that  of  the 
Midland  railway,  serving  AmpthUl  and  Bedford,  llie  Bletchley 
and  Cambridge  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway 
crosses  these  main  lines  at  Bedford  and  Sandy  respectively. 
The  main  Une  of  the  same  c<Hnpany  serves  Leighton  Buaeard 
in  the  south-west,  and  there  is  a  branch  thence  to  Dunstable, 
which,  with  Luton,  is  also  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  line.  A  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  sOuth  from 
Bedford  connects  with  the  Great  Northern  line  at  Hitchin,  and 
formeriy  afforded  the  Midland  access  to  London  over  Great 
Northern  metals.  - 

Fopuhtum  and  AdmimsbroUcn. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  298,494  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  161,704 
and  in  190X  of  i7t,240w  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  302,947  acres.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Bedford  (pop. 
35,144),  Dunstable  (5157)  andLuton  (36,404).  The  other  urban 
districts  are — Ampthill  (2177),  Biggleswade  (5120),  Kempston, 
connected  with  Bedford  to  the  south-west  (4729),  and  Leighton 
Buzzard  (6331).  Potton  (2033),  Shefford  (874),  and  Wobum 
(11 29)  are  lesser  towns-,  and  local  centres  of  die  agricultural 
trade.  The  county  is  the  midland  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at 
Bedford.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  is  divided 
into  eight  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Bedford, 
Dunstable  and  Luton  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace, 
and  Bedford  has  a  separate  court  of  quarter-sessions.  Th<^e  are 
133  civil  parishes.  Bedfordshire  forms  an  archdeaconry  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely,  with  125  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  parts  of  6 
others.  The  county  has  two  parliamentary  divisions,  Northern 
(or  Biggleswade),  and  Southern  (or  Luton),  each  returning  one 
member;  and  Bedford  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning 
one  member.  The  principal  institution,  apart  from  those  in 
the  towns,  is  the  great  Three  Counties  asylum  (for  Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire),  in  the  south-east  of  the 
county  near  Ariesey. 

History. — Although  the"  Saxon  invaders' were  "naturally 
attracted  to  Bedfordshire  by  it5  abundant  water  supply  and 
facilities  for  agriculture,  jthe  remains  of  their  settlements  are 
few  and  scattered.  They  occur,  with  one  exception,  south  of  the 
Ouse,  the  most  important  being  a  cemetery  at  KempsCbn,  where 
two  systems — cremation  and  earth-burial— are  foUnd  side  by 
side.  Early  reference  to  Bedfordshire  political  history  is  scanty. 
In  57  X  CuthwuU  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Britons  at  Bedford 
and  took  four  towns.  During  the  Heptarchy  what  is  now  the 
flhire  fonned  part  of  Merda;  by  the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  bow- 
ever,  it  became  Danish  territory,  but  was  recovered  by  King 
Edward  (919-991).  The  first  actual  mention  of  the  oowity 
oomes  in  1016  when  ELing  Canute  laid  waste  to  the  whde  shir& 
There  was  no  organized  resistance  to  the  conqueror  within 
BedfoidiMre»  though  the  Domesday  survey  reveala  ao  almost 
complete  substitution  of  Norman  for  English  holders.  In  the 
dvil  war  of  Stephen's  reign  the  county  suffered  severely;. th» 
great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer  of  1 165  proves  the  shire  recdplf 
had.  dcDfeciaied  in  vahie  to  two>thirds  of  tl**  aiMiiBie&t  Um  the 


Danegeld.  Again  the  county  was  thrown  into  the  barons'  war 
when  Bedford  Castle,  seized  from  the  Beauchamps  by  Falkes  de 
Brcaut£,  one  of  the  royal  partisans,  was  the  scene  of  three  sieges 
before  it  was  demolished  by  the  king's  orders  in  1224.  The 
peasants'  rev<dt  (1377-1381)  was  marked  by  less  violence  here 
than  in  neighbouring  counties;  the  Annals  of  Dunstable  make 
brief  mention  of  a  rising  in  that  town  and  the  demand  for  and 
granting  of  a  charter.  In  1638  ship-money  was  levied,  on  Bed* 
fordshire,  and  in  the  Civil  War  that  followed,  the  county  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  opposing  the  king.  Clarendon  observes  that 
here  Charles  had  no  visible  party  or  fixed  quarter. 
"  Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  Barford,  Biggles- 
wade, Clifton,  Flitt,  Manshead,  Redbomestoke,  Stodden,  Willey 
and  Wiscamtree,  and  the  liberty,  half  hundrML  or  borough  of 
Bedford.  From  the  Domesday  survey  it  appears  that  in  the  1 1  th 
centuiy  there  were  three  additional  half  hundreds,  viz.  Stanburge, 
BucheUii  and  Weneslai,  which  had  by  the  X4th  century  become 
parts  of  the  hundreds  of  Manshead,  Willey  and  Biggleswade 
respectively.  ,  Until  1574  one  sheriff  did  duty  for  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinc^mmshire,  the  shire  court  of  the  former  being  held 
at  Bedford.  The  jurkdiction  of  the  hundred*  courts,  excepting 
Flitt,  remained  in  the  king's  possession.  Flitt  was  parcel  of  the 
naanor  <rf  Luton,  and  formed  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  11^.  and  wife  of  William  MarshalL  The 
burgesses  of.  Bedford  and  the  prior  of  Dunstable  claimed  juris- 
dictional freedom  in  those  two  boroughs.  The  Hundred  Rolls 
and  the  Plceitc  de  quo  warranto  show  that  important  jurisdiction 
had  accrued  to  the  great  over-lordships,  sudi  as  those  of 
Beauchamp,  Wahull  and  C^aynho,  and  to  several  religious 
houses,  the  prior  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  claiming  rights  in 
more  than  fifty  [daces  in  the  county. 

With  regard  to  parliamentary  representation,  the  first  origoial 
writ  which  has  been  discovered  was  issued  in  X290  when  two 
members  were  returned  for  the  county.  In  1295  in  addition 
to  the  county  members,  writs  are  found  for  two  members 
to  represent  Bedford  borough.  Subsequently  until  modem 
times  two  county  and  two  borough  members  were  returned 
regularly. 

Owing  to  its  favourable,  situation  Bedfordshire  has  ahvays 
been  a  prominent  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing- 
coimty.  From  the  X3th  to  the  xsth  century  sheep  farming 
fiouri^ed,  Bedfordshire  wool  being  in  request  and  identlfuL. 
Surviving  records  show  that  in  assessments  of  wool  to  the  king, 
Bedfordshire  always  provided  its  full  quota.  Tradition  says- 
that  the  straw-plait  industry  owes  its  introduction  to  James  L^ 
who  transferred  to  Luton  the  cdony  of  Loriraine  plaiters  whom 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  had  settled  in  Scotland.  Siiailarly  the  lace 
industry  is  associated  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who,  when, 
trade  was  dull,  burnt  her  lace  and. ordered  new  to  be  made. 
As  hue  as  the  X9th  century  the  lace  makers  kept  **  Cattem's 
Day  "  as  the  holiday  of  their  craft.  The  Flemings,  expelled 
by  Alva's  persecutions  (1569),  brought  the .  manufacture  of 
Flemish  lace  to  Cranfidd,  whence  it  spread  to  surrounding 
districts.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  conse- 
quent French  immigration,  gave  further  impetus  to  the  industry. 
Defoe  writing  in  1724-X727  mentions  the  recent  improvements 
in  the  Bedfordshire  bone-lace  manufacture.  In  1794  further 
French  refugees  joined  the  Bedfordshire  lace  makers. 

Wobum  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Russells  since  1547,  is  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  greatest  landowner  in  the 
county.  The  Burgoynes  of  Sutton,  whose  baronetcy  dates  from 
X641,  have  been  in  Bedfordshire  since  the  15th  century,  whilst 
the  Osbom  family  have  owned  Chicksaiuis  Priory. since  ita 
purchase  by  Peter  Osbom  in  1576.  Sir  Phillip  Monouz  Payne 
represents  the  ancient  Monoux  family  of  Wootton.  Other 
county  families  axe  the  Crawleys  of  Stockwood  near  Luton, 
the  Brandreths  of  Houghton  Regis,  and  the  Orlebars  oC, 
Hinwick. 

With  the  division  oi  the  Mercian  diopcse  in  679  Bedfordshire 
fell  naturally  to  the  new  see  of  Dorchester.  It  formed  part  of 
Lanoohi  dioocse  from  107$  until  1837,  when  it  was  finally  trans- 
lened  to  Ely.    In  1391 .  Bedfordshire  was  an  archdeafoniy 
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iiKlnding  lii  ninl  demcncn,  which  Rffiiincd  praclicilly  un- 
(iLcred  until  iSBo.  when  tbey  wen  Incnunl  to  eleven  uHib  ■  new 
kchedule  of  parisfaei- 

^  nJifHtliu,— -The  mooutlr  Teniiu  <a  BedlotdiMre  tndgda 
Ihe  fine  Iniment  o[  Ihe  drnrch  of  the  Aufutinian  ptiory  nt 
Diuul&ble,  aervfng  u  llu  pftrish  chucch;  ih«  church  (also 
imperfect)  ol  Elstow  nac  Bedford,  which  belonged  lo  a 
BeoedictiDe  ngnocry  fotuided  by  Judith,  niece  of  WUlUm  the 
Conqueror;  ud  portions  of  the  Gi[bertioe  CblclLianda  Priory 
and  of  a  Cisteiciin  lounditloo  at  Old  Warden.    In  the  parish 

slyls  are  Decorated  and  Petpendicular.    Work  of  pie>Ci>nquest 

near  Bedford  on  the  notlh,  ind  in  a  door  of  Slevington  church. 
Fine  Notnan  and  Early  EagUsh  work  [s  accn  al  Donslable  and 
Ebtow,  and  the  later  style  is  illustrated  by  Che  large  cnidfonn 
diaidiea  at  Ldghion  Biuzard  uu!  at  Felmeiabam  on  ibe  Ouie 
above  Bedford.  Among  the  Perpendicular  addition!  lo  Ihc 
church  lait  named  may  be  noted  a  veiy  beautiful  oaken  rood- 
tcreen.  To  illustrate  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  the  chntchea 
ol  Clifton  and  of  Manton  Motetaine,  with  ita  muiive  detached 
campanile,  may  be  mentioned;  and  Cople  chuich  is.  a  good 
spedmen  of  fine  Perpendicular  work.  The  church  of  Cockay&e 
Hatley,  bear  Potion,  ii  fitted  with  rich  Flembh  caived  wood, 
mostly  from  the  abbey  of  Alne  Deai  Charlcid,  aud  dating  from 
16S9.  but  biou^l  here  by  a  former  tectoi  laiiy  b  the  iijlh 
century.  In  medieval  domestic  architecton  the  county  b  not 
rich.  The  manaion  of  WobutD  Abbey  dates  from  Ibemiddleot 
the  iSth  cmtoiy. 
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the  order  of  the  Slai  of  Bethlehem.  It  had  as  one  0!  its  apeda] 
objects  Ihe  housing  and  enterlalnmenl  of  the  lijsbop  and  caiHHU 
of  St  Hary  of  Bethlehem,  tlte  molhet-church.  on  their  visits  10 
England.  Its  first  site  was  in  Bisbopsgale  Stnel.  It  I)  not 
certain  when  lunatics  were  first  received  Id  Bedlam,  but  it  Is 
mentioned  as  a  bospluil  hi  ijjo  and  some  were  tliere  in  140J. 
In  1547  it  was  handed  over  by  Henry  VIII.  with  all  its  revenues 
to  the  dly  of  London  as  a  hospild  for  lunatics.  With  the 
exception  of  one  such  niylum  in  Granada,  Spain,  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital  was  the  first  in  Europe.  It  became  famous  and  after- 
wards infamous  for  the  brutal  iU-Ireatment  meted  out  to  the 
insane  (see  Ihsanitv:  Hospilal  Trealmet^.  In  167;  It  waa 
removed  to  new  buildings  in  Moorfidds  and  finally  to  its  present 
aits  in  Si  George's  Fields.  Lambelh.  The  word  "  Bedlam  "  hai 
long  been  used  geneiically  tor  all  lunatic  asylums. 

BBLIHGTOH,  an  urban  district  of  Norlhumbeilaad,  En^nd, 
within  the  parliamentary  borou^  of  Morpeth,  j  m.  S.E.  <^  that 
town  on  a  bnnch  of  the  North  Easlem  faHwiy.  Ptqi.  (iqoi) 
iS.rM.  It  Ilea  oa  high  grooud  above  the  river  Blylh,  t\  m. 
above  fts  nwuth.  The  church  of  St  Cuthbert  Oan  good 
tran^tJoDal  Norman  details.  Its  dedication  reciUs  the  tians- 
portalion  of  the  body  of  the  saintly  bishop  of  LtDdigfame  from 
itsshtioeatDurhamby  the  monks  of  that  foundition  loUndls- 
tarw,  when  tn  fear  of  attack  from  WUIiara  the  Conqueror. 
They  rested  here  with  the  coHln,  The  modem  growth  of  the 
town  is  attributable  to  the  valuable  ndlleriea  of  the  nejgfabaur- 
hood,  and  10  tnanufactures  ol  nsils  and  chains.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  mining  centres  in  the  county-  On  the  loQth 
bank  of  Ihe  river  is  the  township  and  uriun  district  of  Cov^ien 
(pop.  r7,87q),  with  CDlHcries  and  glai*  woit*;  coal  is  Mpped 
ttom  ll^  ptHnt  by  river, 


BcdUngtoo  (BetUogtun)  and  the  bBmlelibeloi«b«  la  it  wen 
bought  1^  Catheard,  U^hop  of  Durham,  hetweea  jaa  and  415, 
and  allhongh  kxally  tltusted  Id  (ht  county  of  Noittumberiend 
becane  part  of  the  county  palatloe  of  Doriiain  over  which 
Bishop  Walcker  waa  granted  royal  rights  by  WlUIam  the 
Conquerot.  When  these  ri^ts  were  Uken  from  Culhbcit 
TunstoU.  bishop  oi  Durham,  in  i;]6,  DedUngtOD  among  hb 
other  property  lost  its  special  privileges,  but  was  cnnfirmod  to 
him  In  IS4I  with  the  other  property  ol  his  predeccsaora.  To- 
gether with  the  oclier  bnds  ol  the  see  of  Durhain,  B  '" 
was  made  over  10  the  ecclesiastical  commltsioneii  in 
ibeikad  fa 
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BEDLO^  WILUAM  (leso-iSSo),  Engtiah  infomcr,  «u 
bom  at  Chepstow  on  the  toOi  ol  April  iGso.  He  appears  to  have 
been  well  educated ;  he  was  certamly  clever,  and  after  coming 
to  London  in  ifijo  be  became' acquainted  with  aama  Jouili 
and  was  occa^oniUy  employed  by  them.  CatUng  himseli  now 
Captain  Williams,  now  Lord  Gerald  or  Loiil  Newport  or  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  travelled  from  one  part  of  Eut^M  to  anolliei; 
he  underwent  imprlsonmenta  for  crime,  and  became  an  eapcrt 
In  tU  kinds  ol  duplicity.  Then  b  1G7S,  foUowIng  the  lead  ol 
Titus  Oates,  be  gave  an  account  of  a  supposed  pi^^  plot  to 
the  English  government,  and  bia  version  of  the  details  of  tba 
murder  of  Sir  E.  B.  Godfrey  was  rewarded  with  ^£500.  Eta- 
boldened  by  his  succets  he  denounced  various  Roman  Catholics, 
married  an  Irish  lady,  and  having  become  very  popular  lived 
in  luaurioui  lasbiorL  Afterwards  his  fortoaes  warwd,  and  bo 
died  at  Bristol  on  the  sotb  of  August  i63o.  His  dying  deposi- 
tions, which  were  taken  by  Sir  Frands  North,  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleaa,  revealed  nothing  of  Importance,  Bedloe 
wrote  >  ffomUiK  tnd  imfattltl  dixtury  af  lit  lutrid  Ptfitt 
PM  iitTf),  but  all  Usstuement*  an  extremely  untraKwoRfay. 

See  J.  PoDock,  Tie  PafiA  Pltl  (1903). 

BBDHAB,  ALPB0H8O  DBIU  COBVA,  Ua>qiiis  oi  {is7>- 
165s),  Spanish  diplomatist,  became  ambassador  to  Ihe  repubUe 
of  Venice  in  1667.  This  was  a  very  important  position  owing 
to  the  amount  of  information  concerning  Etutq>ean  affaira 
which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  Spain. 
When  Bedmat  took  up  this  appointment,  Venice  had  Juit  con- 
cluded an  altiance  wiib  Fiaace,  Switicrland  and  the  Netheriands, 
to  counteibatance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  the  ambassador  wu 
insttuftodtodcsuoytliisleigue.  AssistcdbylhcdukeoIOgauiii, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  be  Eormedn  plan  to  bring  the  dty  into  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  the^chcme  was  to  ]>c  carried  out  on  Ascenalon  Day 
1618.  The  plot  was,  however,  discovered;  and  Bedmar,  pro- 
tected by  bis  position  Irom  arrest,  left  Venice  and  went  to  Flnndcra 
as  president  of  the  coundL  In  1611  be  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Ovicdo,  a  position  which 
be  retained  until  hb  death,  which  occurred  at  Oviedo  on  the 
md  of  August  i6;5.  The  authorship  ol  an  tnnnymoua  work, 
S^iliHia  idla  libcrli  Yaula,  published  at  Mirandota  In  ilSis, 
has  been  atuibulcd  to  him. 

Some  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  Spai^sh  plot  of  lilt, 
and  tome  hislotians  have  suggested  thai  it  only  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Venetian  senatots,  and  was  a  rase  for  forcing 
Bedmar  to  leave  Venice.  From  what  is  known,  however,  ot 
the  policy  of  Spain  at  [his  lime,  it  Is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
such  a  sdieme  was  planned. 

Sa  C.  V.  de  S^nt-R^I.  CEwrer,  to 
GroiTey.  Diicimvn  Mstfrigut  tt  iriticut . 
(Pari*  irj*)-  ■>•"■■  n —  "'— i- 
(Paris,  lijj 
(Paria.  1870). 

■BI»>IIOnU»,  in  architecture,  tlu  coBgetlea  tl  noBldfi^ 
wMch  Is  under  the  piojectlng  part  of  ahnoat  every  CDrnlea,  of 
which,  indeed,  It  b  a  part. 

BEDOnun  iAU  Ball,  "dwaDen  In  tha  apea  bad,"  or 
AU  d  itit,  -  people  ol  Ihe  lent,"  as  they  call  thenadvia),  Ihs 
name  ^vin  to  the  putt  Important,  aa  it  ta  the  beat  kaown, 
diviston  of  the  Arab  race.  The 
th*  Aiata  at  Naitb  Arabia  vh 
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iheiraBC«teBr(aeeAMBi).  t1i»  dmm^  Noilh  Atahfe 
,<o  have  been  their  eaiUcet  bone,  but  evot  ki  aodent  tiBtee  tbey 
bad  migmted  to  tbe  towlande  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Tbe  Anb 
coiMiuest  of  Dortfaecn  Africa  in  the  7th  centniy  ajk  caused 
a  wide  dispersion,  so  that  to-day  the  Arab  element  is  stniogly 
leprcsenied  in  the  Nile  Valley,  Sahaian,  and  Nubian  peoples. 
An^Mig  the  Hamitic-Negroid  raoes  the  Bedouins  have  largely 
lost  their  nonadic  cfaaiacter;  but  in  the  deserts  of  the  Nile 
lands  QnBf  lesoain  much  what  their  ancestors  were.  Thus  the 
name  has  suffered  much  ethnic  confusion,  and  is  often  incorrectly 
reserved  to  describe  such  pastoral  peoples  as  the  Bish&rin,  the 
Hadendoa  and  the  Abibda.  This  articio  treats  solely  of  the 
Arabian  Bedouin,  as  affording  the  purest  type  of  the  pepple. 
They  are  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  reduced  to  an  open-air,  roving 
life,  partly  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  partly  by  the 
special  chiuacteristicsof  the  eountries  in  which  they  dwell.  For, 
while  land,  unsuited  to  all  purposes  except  pasture,  forms  an 
unusually  Urge  proportion  oC  the  sorface  in  the  Arabian  territory^ 
the  prolonged  droughts  of  summer  render  considerable  portions 
of  it  unfit  even  for  that,  and  thus  continually  oblige  the  herdsmen 
to  migrate  from  one  ^pot  to  another  in  search  of.  sufficient 
herba^  and  water  for  their  beasts.  The  same  causes  also  involve 
the  Bedouins  in  frequent  <|uarrels  with  each  other  regarding  the 
use  of  sonte  particular  well  or  pasture-ground,  besides  reducing 
jtbem  not  unfrequently  to  extreme  want,  and  thus  making  them 
plunderersofothers  in  self-support.  Ppofes8ionaUy«  the  Bedouins 
are  shepherds  and  herdsmen;  their  raids  on  each  other  or  their 
robbery  of  travellers  and  caravans  are  but  occasional  exceptions 
to  the  common  routine.  Their  intertribal  wait  (they  very 
larely  venture  on  a.  cottfUct  with  the  better-farmed  and  better- 
oiganlzed  sedentary  popubtion)  are  rarely  bloody;  cattle- 
lifting  being  the  usucd  object.  Private  feuds  exist,  but  are 
vnally  limited  to  two  or  three  individuals  at  most,  one  of  whom 
has  perhaps  been  ridiculed  in  satirical  verse,  to  whidi  they  are 
very  sensitive,  or  had  a  rcbtion  killed  In  some  previous  fray. 
But  bloodshed  is  expensive,  as  it  must  be  paid  for  cither  by 
more  bloodshed  or  by  blood-money — the  diya,  which  varies, 
acoirding  to  the  importance  of  the  pcrs<m  killed,  from  ten  to  fifty 
cameb,  or  even  more.  Previous  to  Mahomet's  time  it  was 
optional  for  the  injured  tribe  cither  to  accept  this  compensation 
or  to  insist  on  Uood  for  blood;  but  the  Prophet,  though  by  his 
own  account  despairing  of  ever  reducing  the  nomad  portion  d 
hfscoMntiymen  to  law  and-order,  succeeded  ineatablisbingMntng 
them  the  rule^  that  a  fair  diya  if  offered  must  be  accepted^ 
instaaces  are,  however,  not  wanting  in  Arab  histoiy  of  fiercer 
and -more  general  Bedouin  coniliotst  in  which  the  destruction^ 
Of  at  least  the  complcu  subjugation,  of  one  tribe  has  been 
aimed  at  by  another,  and  when  great  slaughtm  has  taken-phice. 
Such  were  the  wars  of  Pekr  and  Thagleb  in  the  6th  century, 
of  Kelb  and  Howarin  in  the  8th,  of  Harband  Ateba  in  the  18th. 

The  Bedouins  regard  the  plundering  of  caravans  or  travellers 
as  in  lieu  of  the  custom  dues  exacted  elsewhere.  The  kind  is 
theirs,  they  argue,  and  trespassers  on  it  must  pay  the  forfeit. 
Hence  whoever  can  show  aaything  equivalent  to  a  permission 
of  entrance  into  their  territory  bas^  in  the  regubr  course  of 
things^  nothing  to  fear.  This  permission  is  obtained  by  securing 
the  protection  of  the  nearest  Bedouin  sheik,  who,  for  a  politely- 
worded  request  and  a  sowU  sum  of  money,  will  readily  grant 
the  passt  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  or  more  men  of  hb  tribe, 
who  accompany  the  wayfarers  as  far  as  the  neait  encampment  on 
their  road,  where  they  hand  their  charge  over  to  fresh  guides, 
equally  bound  to  afford  the  desired  safeguard.  In  the  interior 
of  Arabia  the  passport  is  given  in  writing  by  one  of  the  town 
governors,  and  is  respected  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  district; 
tor,  however  Impudent  and  unamenable  to  law  these  nomads 
may  be  on  the  frontiers  of  the  impotent  Ottoman  government  in 
Syria  or  the  Hejaa,  they  are  submissive  enough  in  o^er  and 
Arab-goveroed  regions.  But  the  traveUer  who  ventures  <m  the 
desert  strip  without  such  precautions  will  be  robbed  and  perhaps 
killed. 

Ignorant  of  writing  and  uaacqaalnted  with  books,  the  Bedouins 
^Irast  to  their  memory  for  everything;  where  memoqr  faiSsb 


tfefv  teadlfer  ^  if  Mt  with  hnagSnation*  Hesot  their  01m 
assertions  r^arding  the  antiquity,  numbers,  strength,  &c,  of 
their  clans  are  d  Mttle' worth;  even  their  genealogies,  in  which 
they  pretend  to  be  eminently  versed,  are  not  to  be  much  depended 
on;  the  moss  so  that  their  own  family  names,  hardly  ever  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  patronymic,  whilst  the  constantly  renewed  sub- 
divisions  of  a  tribe,  and  the  temporary  increase  of  one  branch 
and  decrease  of  another,  tend  to  efface  the  original  name  of  the 
dan.  Few  tribes  now  preserve  their  ancient,  or  at  least  their 
historical  titles;  and  the  mass  of  the  Bedouin  multitude  re- 
sembles in  this  req>ect  a  troubled  sea,  of  which  the  substance  is 
indeed  always  the  same,  but  the  surface  is  continually  shifting 
and  changing.  As,  however,  no  social  basis  or  ties  are  acknow- 
ledged among  them  except  those  of  blood  and  race,  certain  broad 
divisions  are  tolerably  accuratdy  kept  up,  the  wider  and  more 
important  of  which  mi!^  here  be  noted.  Ficst,  the  Anesa  clan, 
who  extend  from  Syria  southward  to  the  limits  of  Jebd  Shammar. 
It  is  numerous,  and,  for  a  Bedouin  tribe,  well  armed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Arab  horse  trade,  besides  a  large  traffic  in  sheep, 
camels,  wool,  and  similar  artides,  are  in  their  hands.  Their 
prind{Ml  subdivisions  are  the  Seba&  on  the  north,  the  Walid  AU 
on  the  west,  and  the  Ru&la  on  the  south;  these  are  generally 
on  bod  terms  with  each  other.  If  united,  they  could  muster, 
it  is  supposed,  about  30^000  lances.  They  claim  descent  from 
Rabi'a.  Second,  the  Shammar  Bedouins,  whose  pasturages  lie 
conterminous  to  those  of  the  Aneza  on  the  east.  Their  numbea 
are  about  the  same.  Thirdly,  in  the  northern  desert,  the  Huwetat 
and  Sherarat,  <x>niparativdy  small  and  savage  tribes.  There  is 
also  the  Solibi  dan,  which,  however,  is  disowned  by  the  Arabs, 
and  seems  to  be  of  gipsy  origin.  Next  follow,  In  the  western 
desert,  the  Beni-Harb,  a  powerful  tribe,  supposed  to  muster 
about  3o,ooo  fighting  men.  They  are  often  troublesome  to  the 
Meccan  pilgrims.  In  the  eastern  desert  aro  the  Muter,  the  Benir 
Khaljd,  and  the  Ajmans,  all  ntunerous  dans,  often  at  war  With 
each  other.  To  the  south,  in  Nejd  itself  or  on  its  frontien^ 
are  the  Hodeil,  Ateba,  and  others.  These  all  bdong  to  the 
"  Mustareb,"  or  northern  Arabs. 

The  Bedouins  of  southern  or  "  pure  Arab  "  origin  are  com- 
parativdy  few  in  number,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  even 
poorer  and  more  savage  than  their  northern  brethren.  Al- 
Mocrah,  on  the  confines  of  Oman,  Al-Yam  and  Kahtan,  near 
Yemen,  and  BenirYas,  between  Harik  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  best  known.  The  total  number  of  the  Bedouin  or 
past<»al  population  throughout  Arabia,  indudlng  men,  women, 
and  children,  appean  not  to  exceed  a  million  anda  half,  or  about 
one  fifth  of  the  total  population.  The  only  tribal  authority  is 
the  "  elder/'  or  "  sheik,"  a  title  not  necessarily  implying  ad- 
vanced age,  but  given  to  any  one  who,  on  account  of  birth, 
courage^  wealth,  liberality  or  some  other  quality,  has  been 
chosen  to  the  leodenhip.  Descent  has  something  to  do  with 
rank,  but  not  much,  as  every  individual  of  the  tribe  considers 
himself  equal  to  the  others;  nor  are  the  distinctions  of  rdative 
riches  and  poverty  greatly  taken  into  account.  To  the  "  sheik  " 
all  disputes  are  referred;  he  is  consulted,  though  not  necessarily 
obey^,  on  every  question  which  r^ards  the  general  affairs  of 
the  tribe,  whether  in  peace  or  war;  there  is  no  other  magis- 
trate,' and  no  law  except  what  he  and  the  other  chief  men  may 
consider  proper.  But  in  fact,  for  most  personal  and  private 
affairs,  every  man  does  pretty  much  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eye*. 

All  the  Bedouins,  with  the  exception  of  certain  tribes  in  Syria, 
are  nominally  Mahommedans,  but  most  pay  but  slight  attention 
to  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Koran;  the  five  daily  prayers 
and  the  annual  fast  of  Ramadan  are  not  much  in  favour  among 
them;  and  however  near  a  tribe  may  be  to  Mecca,  few  of  them 
visit  it  as  pilgrims.  The  militant  Wahhabi  have,  however,  from 
time  to  time  enforced  some  degree  of  Islamitic  observance  among 
the  Bedouins  of  Nejd  and  the  adjoining  districts:  elsewhere 
Mahommedanism  is  practically  confined  to  the  profession  of 
the  Divine  Unity;  among  the  remoter  and  wilder  tribes  sun- 
worship,  tree-worship,  and  no  worship  at  all,  are  not  uncommon. 
Some  dans  even  omit  the  rite  of  drcumcision  altogether;  othem* 
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of  Hbdeil,  wnth  of  Htect,  ptrfons  It  ifter  1  fuUod 

1  imong  Bcdcmliu,  tDBniiiga 


Though  potygamy  is  not  com 
■n  contnclKl  wiibout  Bay  legal  latervCDticm  er  guanntn; 
the  coiuent  of  the  pirtia,  >nd  Uie  onl  testimaiiy  of  1  coupJe  ol 
wilncna,  ihould  suiJi  be  at  hand,  IR  «ll  that  are  nquJnd; 
aod  divocce  ii  equally  my.  Nor  b  mutual  coraUmcy  much 
expected  or  observed  either  by  mon  or  womtn ;  and  lh«  husband 
fa  laiely  strict  m  exacling  from  the  wile  a  fidelity  that  he  bimse!! 
has  Qo  idea  of  observing.  Jealousy  may  indeed  oaaAioually  bring 
about  tTagic  results,  but  this  rarely  occura  except  whrie  publidly, 
to  which  the  Bedouins,  ilLe  all  other  Anbs^  are  veiy  aensitive, 
b  involved.  Buiilihardt  wriles:  "  The  Bedouins  ire  Jealoui  oI 
their  women,  but  do  not  prevent  them  from  laughing  and  talking 
with  stringers.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  Bedouin  strikes  his 
wile;  i[  he  does  so  she  calls  loudly  on  her  soiy  or  protector, 
wbopadlies  the  husband  and  makes  him  listen  to  reason.  ■  .  . 
The  wife  and  daughters  perform  aD  domestic  business.  'They 
grind  the  wheat  in  the  handmill  or  pound  it  in  tfw  raortari 
they  pr^iBic  the  breakfast  and  dinner;  knead  and  bake  the 
breid;  make  butler,  fetch  water,  work  at  the  loom;  raend  the 
teol-covciing  .  .  .  while  the  husband  or  bmiher  sta  before  the 
teat  smoking  his  pipe."  A  maiden's  honour  i»,  onthe  other  band, 
severely  guaided;  and  even  too  openly  avowed  a  courtship. 
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■i  0!  prolonged  fidelity  and 
0  the  limits  of  romance.  "The  wind,"  "the 'wood," 
e  honour  of  the  Arabs  "  are  the  most  ordinary  caUu  in 
natters;  but  even  these  do  not  give  absolute  accurily. 
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eitrenie  absteniiouatict* 
W  ■  Bedouin  altematea  with  eicessive  gorgingj;  and,  utile 
the  name  and  deeds  of  "  robber  "  are  hardly  a  reproach,  those  of 
."  thief  "  are  marked  by  abhorrence  and  contempt.  In  pttkoce, 
or  rather  endurance,  both  physical  and  moral,  few  Bedouim 
are  deficient;  wariness  b  another  quality  universally  developed 
by  thnr  mode  of  life.  And  in  spitcof  an  excessive  coarseness  of 
language,  and  often  of  action,  EIOss  vice,  at  least  of  the  more 
detnsing  sorts  that  dishonoui  the  East,  is  ran. 
Most  Bedouins,  men  and  women,  are  rather  undeiaiied; 
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login  almost  always  carries  a  slight 
Imood-wood.    Among  the  Bedouins 
if  the  handkerchief 
.    The  women 


isuBlly  wear  wide  loose  drawers,  a  long  shin,  and 
piece  of  dark  blue  cloth  enveloping  the  whole  figure  and  head, 
and  trailing  on  the  ground  behind.  Very  rarely  does  a  Bedouin 
vomin  wear  a  veil,  or  even  cover  her  face  with  her  overdoak, 
contenting  hersdl  with  narrowing  the  loldiol  the  latter  < 
bead  on  the  ippioach  of  a  stnnger._Hcr^ 


genenDy  (doraed  lAA  bfacdets  asd  tb^  <^  f^  t^l*  M; 
copper  or  iron,  very  rarely  of  (itver;  her  lusk  with  glass  beads; 
ear-rings  are  rare,  and  noee-tlngs  later.  Boys,  tHI  near  puberty, 
usually  go  stark  naked;  giils  alio  wear  no  tlodies  op  to  the  age 
of  all  or  seven. 

On  ■  journey  >  Bedonhi  Invariably  carries  with  fatm  a  H^t, 
tbarp-poinled  lance,  the  stem  of  which  is  made  of  Penfan  or 
African  cane;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  catrltd  or  Irallad 
often  indicates  the  tribe  of  the  owTier,  Tbe  lance  b  the  favouiile 
and  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Arab  noDi«d,and  tbgonetothe 
use  of  whicb  be  shows  the  greatest  skill.  An  tutlquated  sword, 
an  Dut-of.<Iaie  mosket,  an  ornamented  dagger  m  kidle,  a  coat  at 
maO,  the  manufacture  ol  Yemen  or  Bagdad,  and  a  betmel,  ■  mere 
iron  head-piec«,  without  visor  or  crest,  mafleu  hb  niUtaiy 
outfit. 


[n  height  from  g  to  9  ft.,  gipsy  fasbios.  If  it  be  the  tent  ol 
ri»ik,  its  toinl  length  may  be  from  jo  to  40  ft.;  if  of  an  ordlnaiy 
person,  less  than  >o  ft.  Somerimes  a  partition  separates  the 
quarters  of  the  women  and  duidren;  Mmetiines  they  are 
housed  under  a  lower  ind  narrower  covering.  A  tough  tatpet 
or  mat  b  spread  on  the  ground;  white  camel-saddles,  ropes, 
halten,  two  or  three  cooking  pots,  one  or  two  plattets,  a  woodea 
drinking  bowl,  the  mastei'i  arras  at  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  bis 
spear  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  door,  <ompIete  the  Usl  of  houso- 
hold  valuables.  On  striking  camp  all  these  ate  fattened  on  the 
backs  of  cameb;  the  men  mount  their  saddles,  the  women  theit 
litters;  and  in  an  hmir  the  blackened  stones  that  served  for  a 
cooking  hearth  are  the  only  sign  of  the  encampment.  For  food 
the  Bedouin  relies  on  hb  herds,  but  rice,  vegetables,  bodey, 
locusts  and  even  lizards  arc  at  times  catena 
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form  o(  nkentioD  or  sloughing,  occaitoned  la 
people  who,  thraogh  tidinesi  or  old  age,  ate  confined  to  be<^ 
resulting  Inm  pressure  01  the  irritation  of  sweat  and  dirt. 
Bedsores  usually  occur  when  there  is  a  low  conditioo  of  natritfoa 
of  the  Ibsues,  ^.  The  mote  bdplets  the  patient  Ihe  more  liable  ha 
u  to  bcflsoica,  and  etpetially  wfaen  he  is  paralysed,  dcb'rious  <t 
insane,  or  when  suffeitog  from  one  of  the  scute  spedlic  fevers. 
They  may  occur  wherever  there  is  a  pressure,  more  especially 
wb^  any  moisture  is  allowe't  to  tenuin  ob  the  bedding;  and 
thus  bck  ol  cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in  the  pinductioo 
of  this  condition.  In  Urge  bospilab  a  bedsore  Is  now  a  great 
rarity,  and  thb,  considering  the  bdpleisncBi  of  many  ol  the 
patients  treated,  shows  what  good  nursing  can  do.  Ths  bed 
must  be  made  with  a  firm  smooth  mattress;  the  ondcnheet  and 
Uanket  must  be  changed  whenever  they  bcconie  soiled;  the 
drawsheet  b  spread  without  creases,  uid  dunged  the  moment  ft 
becomes  soiled.  Preventive  treatment  mtw  be  followed  frow 
the  first  day  olthe  iUi 

of  Che  patient.  All  parts  subjected  to 
be  frequently  washed  with  soap  and  h 
dried  with  a  warm  soft  towd.  The  pan  shouli 
in  a  sohiljonof  corrosive  suMimate^nsphnts  of  wine,  and  finally 
dusted  with  an  o»id*  of  sine  and  slareh  powder.  Thb  routia* 
should  begonethrough  not  less  than  four  times  in  the  rwenty4our 
hours  in  any  case  ol  ptolonged  lUaeu.  The  pressure  may  be 
relieved  over  bony  prominences  by  a  watei-pillow  or  by  a  piece 
of  (hick  felt  cut  into  a  ting.  Signs  of  impending  bedscves  must 
constantly  be  watched  for.  Wbcie  one  threatens,  the  shin  baes 
csbur,  becemlaf  eltbEt  ■  deadly  wWu  or  a  dusky  ml^ 


BEDWORTH— BEE 


•ndtheiBtnai'daciDatdiupparaapranin.  Tbentnwinduii 
thma  bccoEDC  ocdcmatouBi  utd  pain  a  often  Mvcrr,  exocpt  In  a 
OM  of  panlyiis.  As  the  cqnditioQ  progreuo  fuither  the  pain 
ccuci.  The  cpidenil)  dow  becomes  raiiol  u  in  a  blister,  and 
finally  beojmea  detacbed,  fonviog  an  ucgriitii 
die  papilUe.  Even  at  Ihit  Ute  (Uat  u  actui 
■till  be  prevented  it  proper  cue  i*  Uken;  but  fa3ii«  lUa,  the 
■kin  sloughs  and  an  uker  forma.  In  tn»Ung  this,  the  poaitioii 
of  the  patient  must  baiuchthalDopRBure^  ever atloHed  oa  the 
aloughiag  tissue.  A  hot  bondc  pod  under  wl-siik  should  be 
applied,  the  affected  part  being  first  dusted  with  iodoform. 
li,  howevet,  the  slough  is  very  Urge,  it  it  safer  to  avoid  iret 
applications,  and  the  patli  should  b«  dusted  with  animal  charcoU 
and  iodolotm,  and  pnilected  with  >  dry  dressing.  When  Ihe 
slough  hss  sepaiatcd  and  Ihe  tore  is  dean,  friar's  balsam  viU 
lusten  the  healing  process.  In  any  letioui  illaesa  the  fonnation 
ol  (  bedtoiB  makes  the  pragmab  far  moM  gnve,  and  may  even 
bring  about  a  (alai  Imu^  dther  dlnctly  or  Indirectly. 


neotary  divsion  of  Waiwlckshtre,  En^and;  on  the  Nuneaton- 
Coventry  blanch  of  the  LoadoQ  &  North  Western  railway, 
too  m.  north-west  from  London.  Fi9.(i9ao)7i<^).  Atramway 
connects  with  Coventry,  and  the  Coventry  cin*l  pnsss  through. 
Coal  and  ironstone  ate  mined:  >heit  ue  iron-fiiKks,  and  bricks, 
hats,  ribbons  and  tape  and  tllk  are  made.  Siinilai  industries 
an)  pursued  in  the  populous  district  {Including  the  viUagca 
of  Eihall  and  FoleshilQ  nhich  eUendi  ioullnraid  towards 
Coreutry. 

m  (Sanaktjt  bka,  AS.  M,  LtL  apb),  a  large  and  natural 

family  of  the  sooIo^cbI  order  SymtHotltra,  chaiacteiiaed  by 

the  pdumose  fonn  of  many  of  thdt  baiia,  by  the-  large  siie  .of 

a  the  baail  s^ment  of 

the    foot,    which    is 

always  dongatc  And 


"  tongue  "  I6t  suck- 
ing liquid  food;  this 
organ  has  bcea  <nii- 
ouly  intefjjreted  as 


food  portiaiia  of  the 
aecoDd  mailllae 
(probably  the  lutn). 


with  the  floircn  from 
vfafch  they  dnw  the 
bulk  ei  thdr  food 
rapply,   the   flexible 


T)  lor  gathering  pol- 
len. These  floral  pro- 
ducts which  form  the 
food  of  beet  and  <4 
tbeic  Uivae,   are  is 


or  "  oidoo-puaiiUs,"  laying  .tbeii  egp 
beta,  to  that  their  Unnw  may  feed  at  the 
rifhifBl  owdbh  of  the  nest.    In  a  (ew  cmw.  \l 
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P«b  devooB  not  only  (he  (oodaopply,  bat  also  the  lam  at 

its  host. 

Sulilary  and  Sxial  Bu).— Many  getiera  of  bees  are  represented, 
like  meat  other  irttecta,  by  ordinary  males  and  fenules,  each 
female  construcUng  a  neit  formed  of  several  chunben  ("  cells  ") 
and  storing  in  eacb  duunba  a  supply  of  fdbd  for  tbe  gnib  to  be 
hatched  from  the  egg  that  she  lays  therein.  Such  bees,  although 
'   '■  nats,close  together. 


from  those 


tbe  "  sodal  "  beei,  among  which  there  are  two 
■lis — the  normal  fertile  females  or  "  qoeena." 
those  ^Mdally  nuKlified  femala  with  undeveloped  ovaries 
fig.  6)  that  an  callnt  "  workers  "  (fig.  i).    The  workers 


Eia.  l^-Head  ai 


:  Appendacu  of  Honey.bet  (4pit). 


Epipharyna. 
lip,  Majillary  palp. 
I,     Oppc^te  to  galeae  of  md 


a  earlittt  deveki[icd  oflipring  of  tbe  queen,  and  it  ia 
attodated  wotk  which  icnden  posiible  the  rise  of  an  i 

-a  stale. which  evidently  hss  its  origin  In  the  fa 

ntenstliig  to  (nee  vsriont  ttagts  in  the  elaboration  c 
beeaodety.  Among  the  humble-bees  (Bomlmi)  the  worken 
the  queen,  who  takes  hei  share  in  the  duties  of  the  nest 
distinction  between  queen  and  workers  is  therefore  less  abs 

in  tbe  hive-bees  (Afiii,  whose  queeo,  relieved  of  all  nu 
bulldliig  can*  by  Ibe  wntos,  devotee  her  wbak  eu 


b2i  Bl 

to  cts^yiBS-    ^^  diriddB  oC  kbout  unoDg  the  tm  cuM  o( 
fenule  hecoma  tbereloR  moM  ouniikte  in  Uie  meal,  bighly 

Slmdan. — Dcuib  of  tbe  (tnuttm  at  bo*  mm  pvcn  is  the 
■rtlds  HmxNonwu.  The  fecJan  (fig.  i.  a)  ire  divided  into 
"  Kape  "  Ulid  "  flyp'Ti"'"  "  ab  in  tlie  uitm,  and  the  mEsdibla 
my  gnatiy  in  tize  uid  ihaijuieis  in  diSeroit  gmen.  The 
proboicii  or  "  tongue  "  (Gg.  i,  J)  is  i  hollaw  orsan  endssing 
Ma  outgrowth  of  the  body-cavity  vhich  is  tilled  iritb  fluid, 
and  with  iU  floihlc  undcr-auifLcc  capable  of  invagination  ol 
pEoImtinn.  AIooie  tbia  surface  stretcho  a  groove  which  li  boi- 
roimded  by  thickened  cuticle  and  pcacticaHy  formed  into  a 
tube  by  numerous  fine  haln.  Along  this  da)ir»el  tbe  nectu  i) 
drawn  into  the  pharynx  and  poaseSf  mixed  with  salivm,  into  tbe 
crop  o[  "honey-bag";  the  action  of  the  (alivA  changes  the 
saccbarow  iato  deitioe  and  levuloee,  and  llie  nectu  becomes 
honey,  which  the  bee  rcgur^tatcs  Eoi  storage  in  the  ceUs  or  for 
tbf  fecdiog  of  the  gnibe.  The  sting  (fig.  6,  ft,  il.)  of  fcmiOe 
bees  ij  usually  highly  specialized,  but  in  a  few^eoeia  it  is  reduced 

Many  nxodiGcations  in  details  of  structure  may  be  observed 
within  the  family,  Tlic  tongue  is  bifid  at'tbe  tip  in  a  few  gcneia; 
usually  it  is  pointed  and  varies  greatly  in  length,  b^ng  com- 
paratively abort  in  Andntta^  long  in  the  hujnble-bee^fi'mB^v), 
and  longest  in-  Eugjosj^  a  tropical  AmericBJi  genus  of  solitary 
heea.  The  l^s,-iiihich  ore  bo  highly  modified  as  pollen-carriers 
in  the  higher  bees,  ore  comparatively  ^jnple  in  certAin  primitive 
genera-  The  hairy  covering,  so  notable  in  the  hive-bee  and 
espedally  in  humble-bees,  is  greatly  reduced  among  bees  that 
fi^low  a  parasitic  mode  of  life. 

suppjy 


Fio.  3. — Larva  and  Pupa  of  Ajit, 
SL,  Sruiuani -larva.  tp.  Spiracles. 
N,    Pupa.  I,     ■'  Toneue." 

FL,  Feeding  larva.         m.  Maadlble. 


are  degraded  moggotsi  they  have  no' legs,  but  poaaess  fairly 
wellHieveloped  heads.  The  tncconve  cuticles  that  are  cast 
a*  growth  proceedi  ue  delicate  in  texture  and  sometimes 
■eporati  from  tbe  underlying  cuticle  without  being  stripped 
oS-  The  m^ggotl  may  pass  no  excrement  from  the  intestitie 
until  they  have  eaten  all  their  store  of  food.  When  fully  grown 
tbe  final  larval  cuticle  is  abed,  and  thi "  free  "  pupa  (fi|[.  3,  N) 
revealed.  The  lame  of  Mime  beei  qun  cocoon*  (fig.  j,  ») 
before  pupation. 

Hall  of  SoliUry  Bta. — Bea  of  diSetent  genera  vary  coosider- 
abty  in  tbe  site  and  arrangement  of  their  nests.  Uany— like 
tbe  common  "sobtary"  bees  HatktiH  and  i<«dr«ii— burrow 
In  tiie  ground;  the  boles  of  spedei  of  Andrena  are  commonly 
■ecn  in  BpriBgifme  opening  on  sandy  bonis,  gruiy  lawns  or 
gravel  paths.  Our  knowledge  of  wich  bees  is  due  to  the  obatrm- 
tkmaofP.  Smith,  K.  Friese,CVerhoeff»ndothem.  The  nest 
may  be  simple,  or,  more  frequently,  a  complex  excavation,  cells 
opening  off  from  the  entrance  or  from  a  main  poaaage.  Some- 
times the  panoge  1*  tbe  conjoint  work  o(  many  bees  wbo*e  ctUa 
an  grouped  along  It  at  convenient  diataneee  spart.  Other  beet, 
tbe  qiecie*  of  Otmia  for  exarai^,  cbooie  the  bidlow  sten)  of  a 
bnmbli  M  olhet  rtimb,  Uw  lenale  f omhig  a  Uacu  Mtk*  of  cdla 


la  <meh  of  which  BQ  egg  ts  laid  and  a  m^iply  of  bod  itond  ^l 
J.  H.  Fibre  baa  found  that  in  the  oestB  of  some  spedes  of  Onri* 
the  young  Lee  developed  in  the  Gnl-formed  odl,  if  (is  dfte* 
happens)  she  emerges  from  her  cocooD  before  the  inmates  of 
the  later  cells,  will  try  10  work  her  *ay  round  theec  or  to  \A\i 
a  lateral  hcJe  through  the  bramble  dioot;  should  she  bil  to 
do  tfaif,  she  will  wait  for  the  emetgsice  of  her  alMen  tnd  oat 
make  her  escape  at  the  price  M  injury  to  them.  Bnt  wfaoi 
Fabre  sabatituted  dead  individuala  of  her  own  spedca  or  live 
larvae  of  another  genus,  the  Osaia  had  do  acruple  in  destroyii^ 
them,  BO  aa  to  bite  her  way  i>ut  to  air  and  liberty. 

The  leafHnitter  bees  (ifigsoliUi)— which  differ  from  AmAe— 
and  fi'a/u^»  and  agree  with  OrflM,  ^^and  Bdfi*6<at  hi  having 
elongate  tongnes — cut  neat  drcutar  disks  from  leaves,  lujng 
them  for  lining  the  cells  of  their  imdergtDund  neei^  Tb* 
carpenter-bees  {X'^Kopa  and  allied  genera),  unrepnacaitefl 
In  the  British  Islanda,  though  widely  distributed  In  warmer 
countries,  make  their  nests  in  dry  wood.    "Tbe  habits  of  X. 

described  in  the  iSth  century  In  oneol  R.  ^  F.  de  Riaumnr^ 
memoin.  Hila  bee  excavates  several  parallel  galleries  to  whSdi 
access  is  gained  by  a  cylindrical  hole.  In  the  galleriv  UV 
situated  the  cells,  separated  from  one  another  by  tiBnsKiMi 
partition^  which  an  formed  of  ddp*  of  wood,  toiantad  by 
tbe  saliva  of  the  bee. 

Among  the  solitary  boes  none  has  more  nanarkable  — r**?^ 
habits  than  the  mason  t>ee  Ifikalictidtmiil  rcpreaeoted  in  the 
south  of  France  and  described  at  length  by  Fabre.  The  femaU 
constructs  on  a  stone  a  series  of  edit,  built  of  csneut,  wUch 
she  compotmds  of  pottidei  of  eutfa,  minute  stones  and  bw 
own  saliva.  Each  all  la  ptovldid  with  a  store  of  honey  oDd 
pollen  beside  which  an  egg  it  laid;  and  after  eight  or  nine  cellt 
have  been  aucc«siveiy  built  and  atored,  the  nhole  ii  covend 
byadamD4ikemaaaofcenienl.  Falxe{oundtba[aCilaK»4»u 
retnoved  to  a  distance  of  4  kilometns  from  the  nest  that  she  waa 
building,  found  her  way  back  without  difficulty  to  the  (sacl 
spot.  But  if  the  nnt  were  removed  but  a  few  yards  from  it> 
former  poalcion,  the  bee  saemed  i»  longer  able  to  recogniae  It, 

then  leaving  it  to  vi^t  again  usdeaily  the  fJace  whence  It  had 
bees  moved-  She  would  accept  williogly,  however,  another 
nest  placed  In  the  exact  spot  where  hei  own  had  been-  If  the 
imSiuflbed  cdl  In  the  <Jd  neat  had  been  only  just  begun,  while 
were  nearly  completed,  the  be£ 

amonnt  of  bnildltig  work  bdiae  filling  the  cdl  with  food.  Tbe 
food,  loo,  ia  alvsyi  placed  in  tlie  cell  after  a  fixed  routine-'fiot 
honey  dbgoiced  baa  the  mouth,  then  poUcu  brushed  oS  the 
hainbcneaththebody  (Sg.  7,()-afti:rwb]ch  theU        '  ' 


open  the  tnduatiiotia  the  task  of  providing  foe  the  young  tS 
the  Idle.  Tbe  ceets  of  Aiidraa,  for  emmpl^  are  haunted  by 
the  block  and  yeflow  species  of  Somada,  whose  femolet  Uy  (heic 
eggtiutheloodproiddedfaTthelarvfoftbeAiKfmio.  According 
to  H.  Prleie,  the  reUtioni  between  the  host  and  the  inquiline 
ue  quite  fajcodly,  and  the  Insects  If  they  meet  in  the  not- 
gsllcrleB  coorteooily  get  out  of  each  otho^  way.  O.  Shoi]>, 
in  commenting  on  lUt  strange  behaviour,  points  out  that  the 
boot  COB  have  no  Ida.  why  the  inqiAIne  haunts  her  nest.  "  Why 
iLcnsboidd  the  jfndrVH  feel  slarm?  It  thenedes  olNamada 
attack  the  ipedes  of  Andrmo  too  much.  It  brings  about  the 
destruction  of  its  own  spedet  more  eertainly  than  that  of  the 

Uon  violent  in  its  methods  !s  the  larva  of  a  SuNs.  whoM 
operotjoni  in  tbe  nest  of  Osmia  laicopicltoia  have  been  studied 
by  Vtdioc9.  Tie  female  Stdis  kyi  her  cgp  earlier  than  the 
Qimia,  lod  tomitia  the  bottom  of  the  food-maa;  tbe  egg  of 
the  Oimla  It  laid  later,  and  on  the  iarfac«  of  the  food.  Hence 
the  two  (gp  are  at  oppodle  endt  of  tbe  food,  aod  both  Um* 
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t,  but  41 


ta  tbe  Urgcr  of  the  two.     dniUj  the  ponuitic 

UUs  tad  cKti  tl,  taUng  from  on*  to  tm  <h7i  for  th(  ocmnilrtion 

tt  tberejwst. 
Sfciel  Bts.—Tbt  bees  UtlKito  devzfiMd  m   "  «o[iHi7,  '* 

>U  the  butiTlditila  Mns  ctther  DBlea  or  nnmoilifiwt  (emaln. 

The  nwBtUgblx developed «fthetoiiff4eiigiieilbfaue"aociil  " 
■pedn,  Id  which 
the   fern 


(usually}     infer 

(£«.«}.  Vtdnel 
bH  dJManei 
the  ijie    of  the 


tion    between    motber    ani 

For  the  folhlmcnl  of  Ibis  last  oiiullcioii, 

new  gFDeration  mii3t  emerge  from  the  cells  iridle  the  mother  i 

■tin  ottupicd  with  the  younger  egg*  or  lams.    One  ipedei  o 

Bi^iftm  Btaiiy  K*tbea  the  detired  stage;  hot  the  fine  jFoung 

bees  to  appcu  iti  tbe  perfect  vtate  aiv  mala,  and  lAen 

lemele)  emerge  the  mother  dies. 

Among  ilie  wdal  bees  tbe  mother  and  danghtei'Iiuccts 
co-operate,  and  they  dlQet  from  the  "  loUtvy  "  gnmps.  in  the 
utuie  of  iheit  nest,  the  cells  (fig.  35)  of  iriiicb  aie  formed  cj 
wu  >ecnrtcd  by  ipecia]  glands  (fig.  ;)  fai  the  bes'i  abdomen, 
the  inii  being  pleased  out  between  tie  legmentiil  •deriles  in 
the  fonn  of  plates  [6g.  4),  which  are  worked  by  the  leg*  (fig.  y) 
and  jaws  Into  the  requisite  shape.  In  eur  weil-known  hive-bee 
(Apit)  and  hnml*-bee»  (fii>mt>i4  tbe  w»i  ^ands  ue  ventral 


Pio.  5.— Abdoniul  Plate  (vorket  cJ  A pii),  noder  siile.  third 
v  cuiiw;  nk  oebbed  hjin. 

111  in  the  "  stiBgless  "  bees  of  (he  tropica  (Trigma 


■n,  (or 


.    Shi 


^^^^^.^..^^  ..est  underground  or  in  asur...... 

ig  1  number  of  waien  cells,  roughly  globular 


\  a  numoer  oi  woieji  ccui,  inugmy  gioou 
d  incKUlarly.     The  young  Iema]es  (' 
.uiL  uc.tiuij  from  the  eggs  laid  in  these  ea-'--  — " 
queen  by  buijding  Iresh  cells  and  gatherini 
Ihcrein.     The  queen  may  be  allogelhir  rpl 

of  the  Dcst  as  the  season  - ' 

bcr  energies  to  egg-layiog, 


emaJes  ("worker.") 


vances,  so  that  she  caa  devote  all 
ud  tbe  colony  grows  rapidly,    Tbe 


dbtbKtioo  betw«ca  4dc(a  ana  wodtei  it  not  alw^l  dear  OMDt 
hnndile-beti,  the  iemik  iucct*  wying  In  tiie  and  in  the  devdoi>- 
mentofthnrtnaiie*.  Ifisymiilup  befall  tbe  queen,  the  workea 
can  aomWinMi  tap  the  nommnaity  from  dying  out.  Inaucamn 
males  an  produced,  aa  wdl  ag  yo«uig  qneens.  Tbe  commtmilr 
Is  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  malea  and  wtvkcta 
perish,  and  the  young  qneens  after  bUxmation  start  frob  Dcni 
in  the  suooeeding  year. 

•Ybc  appearance  of  the  heavy-bodied  haiiy  BamH  it  well 
known.  Tbaj  are  doady  "  mimicked  "  by  beea  <t  the  genui 
Ftilkjrmi,  whkh  often  ibaie  tlieir  necta.    These  Piilkjri  liwc 


their  food -supply 
on  the  bboura  <^ 
tbe  Birmii,  though, 
according  to  £. 
HoSer^  observa- 
tions, it  teems  that 
the  femalePiiriyriB 
bunds  her  own  cells. 
The  coloniet  of 
BBmha 


Inq. 


Many  of  the  species   ' 


belon^ng    to    t"e '^''■*-""^***"'f  O"'*"'""''''''''*"^**')- 

'ufPTiDs  form,  kills  ^    Abdoc 
the  rlghtftd  qi  -■.— 


The"ttingle3s"bees(rrifffiu)  of  the  tropics  hive  the  pans 
Of  the  iting  reduced  and  nsclcM  lor  pferdng.  As  Iliough  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  means  oi  defence,  tlie  mandibles 
are  very  powerful,  and  some  of  the  bees  cmntruct  tubular 


Lo  the  n< 


eiofQ 


frictions  etty  lo  bald 


t  an  enemy.  The  habits  oi  the  Bmiilitnuieefasol 
bees  have  been  described  in  detail  by  K.  von  Jlleriiig,  who  point* 
It  that  their  wax  glands  are  dorsal  in  portion,  sot  ventnU  *■ 
.  Bimlnii  and  Apii. 

With  Apit.  the  genus  of  the  hive-hce,  we  come  to  the  moat 
highly-specialized  meraben  of  the  family — belter  known.perhapB, 
Han  any  other  insects,  on  account  of  tbe  long  domestication  of 
isny  of  the  specie!  oc  races.  In  ,<>ii  the  wofkers  diBer  structur- 
lly  from  Ihe  queen,  «bo  neither  builds  cells,  gathers  food,  noi 
inds  brood,  and  is  thoeforc  without  tbe  tpedalorganiadi^ed 


popnli-tioD  by  BCDdu 


ior  tboae  fimctfoni  vfalcti  ire  poacsed  fai  perhctloa  by  the 
vorkcn.  The  dlffeTectialiai}  of  queen  and  workers  ia  coireiated 
with  the  hab[t  of  itoring  food  supplia,  uid  the  coniequeiit 
vfakb  finds  rcticJ  for  its  Burptos 
m,  aHUiniag  d  a  tpieto  tad  n 
le  new  communily  i*  tlrody 
X  rejiTaductioa  ud  foe  Ubout. 
me  worten  01  Apis  mDy  ht  opable  (fig.  6,  C)  oi  lijisg  cg^ 
— necBsuily  uoleililiied— Hbicb  dnys  give  ijie  to  males 
("  droars  "),  mnd,  ihice  the  nseucba  of  J,  Diicnoa  (iSii" 
IQ06)  Id  ib!(B,  il  hu  been  bdiered  Ihit  the  qneen  b«  liy* 
fertilized  eggs  in  cells  appropriate  for  the  leaiing  of  queens  or 


BEE 

inadTcnendy  tUl  dngle  lertDUed  <fc  In 


A.  o^  HhfrbM  (Api,). 

B.  J-t.  StinglHB  b«  (" 
a.  /,  ft»   Outer  view  ol 

S;'-'  KS  ■ 

wocken,  and  

tion  or  partheoogenals  being  Iberefoi 
life  of  these  iBWMa.  F.  Dickel  and  othen  have  lately  dainud 
that  fertilised  eggs  can  give  rise  lo  dtha  queens,  workcn  or 
males,  accoiding  to  the  food  supplied  to  the  larvae  and  the 
Infiuenu  of  supposed  "  sei-produdng  glands"  poiaeaaed  by 
the  nune-workers.  Dickel  stata  that  •  German  male  bee 
mated  with  a  female  of  the  Italian  nee  transmit)  distinct 
paternal  cbaracten  to  hybrid  male  oOipring.  A.  Weismann, 
fiowever,  doubts  these  conclusiou,  and  having  found  a  ^lenn- 
asler  in  every  one  ol  the  eggs  thai  he  eunioed  from  worfctr- 
cells,  and  in  only  one  out  of  171  eggs  Ukcn  from  dione-ceUs, 
be  supports  Dsenon's  view,  e^pLaining  (he  singLe  eiceptiofl 
mentioned  above  at  ■  nistake  of  tlie  queen,  she  having  hid 


nrkaceU. 


I  dnoe  inteid  (<  ia  • 


s  thereuiiigof 


the  cella  ol  the  honeycomb  of  Apil  ai 
form,  aiKl  anaagcd  in  two  scziea  back  .  . 
Some  ol  these  cdls  are  used  for  storage,  othen  fo 
bnxxL  The  cells  in  which  worken  an  itand-an  amaoa  thaa 
those  ^>pnipriate  tot  Uw  tearing  ol  dnua,  whQe  tlie  "  isjn) 
cdls,"  In  which  the  yoosg  qi:eeDs  arc  deviloped,  ue  kigt  in 
iise  and  id  an  imgular  ova]  in  f orm  C^,  15),  It  ia  believed  that 
fmn  the  nfctun  of  the  cell  in  which  abe  is  ovfpotiting,  the  qneen 
dcrivca  a  nd^  impulse  Co  lay  the  appropriate  egg— fertillMd 
in  the  qneoi  or  worker  cdl,  unfertilized  in  the  drone  cdl,  at 
previously  mentioned-  Whether  the  fertilixed  egg  sbtU  develop 
into  a  queen  or  a  woder  dqienda  upon  tfie  nature  of  Uv  food. 
All  young  grub*  ire  at  fint  fed  with  ■  specially  nutriliont  food, 
dltclBiied  (ran  tbe  woAo'i  Rointdi,  to  whicb  ii  tdded  t  diges- 
tive Kcntlon  derived  fion  ndal  adlvwy  glmdi  Id  Ibe  woArr'i 
bnd.  If  tUi  "  nytl  jeOy  '  oooliniie  to  be  tfven  to  the  gmb 
tbna^MHit  itt  Ufe,  it  will  grow  Into  t.  queen;  If  the  adtaaiy 
miitnn  of  bonay  and  digested  pollen  be  rabttiluted,  ai  b 
usoally  the  cita  from  the  fourth  day,  the  gr^  wiH  beansc  1 
muka.  Tbe  voikers,  who  control  the  polity  of  the  hive  (the 
"qneoi"  bdiig  ex««ding1y  "limited"  in  her  monticby), 
anang*  if  pusiUe  that  young  queens  shall  develop  only  wIks 
the  popalttian  of  the  hive  bas  become  so  congested  that  It  it 

the  ttingt  bet  nyal  tisten  (itUI  in  the  pupal  mg^  to  death. 
"  -  '       -  -  -'  -  enrttgence  sf  tbe  yonag  quetn,  the  old  qutca. 


Snd  1  new  home  dtewboe.  Tin  young  quwn, 
left  in  the  old  home,  mounts  high  hits  tl>e  air  for  her  nuptial 
flight,  and  then  returns  to  the  hive  and  ha  duties  of  egg-iayisg. 
Tie  munbcT  of  workers  ioQCBSCB  largely  during  tlie  sumnKri 
and  so  hard  do  the  insect!  woik  that  the  life  of  an  individual 
may  last  only  a  few  weeks.  On  the  ippniadi  ol  winter  the 
malea,  having  I»  further  fuDctiop  to  perform  for  the  communilyi 
jire  refused  food-suppUca  by  the  workers,  and  are  either  excluded 
or  banislied  from  the  hive  to  perish.  Such  ruthleaa  habita  of  the 
bee-commonwealth,  no  less  than  the  altruiatic  laboun  of  tbe 
wotteiB,  are  adapted  for 
tpede*.  ne  struggle  to 
vidnal,  bnt  It  n    " 


BnLtociArn- — **«**»*— h***«w<rt*wftMlM**,  m^A, 


lenedanyoa 

neUasiial 

unir  i  Tikitan  ia 

F.  Huln'm  NtMwOa 
I  never  be  fcrgotten; 

H.  Fabie's  Sentemn 
lecerUock't  poetic  yet 

mentloaed  F.  Smith. 

&e,  Bofitva,  ^vln. 
vL  (i«9i).  I^oc  the 
»t£a.  itiU.  Nalmr- 
}beiii«,  Zwi.  Jtln*. 
aovtnyoa  partbcno- 
:L  NaL  ZseTw.  viL 

}|).    F-'fLt^hahbei 


rr  E.  Saunders,  Tit 
iti).  (C  H.  CJ 
BD-EzErnio 
J,  or  [he  cultivation  of  tbe  honey-bee  as  a  souns 
Income  l«  tboae  who  practise  it,  is  known  to  have  eaisted 
from  the  most  andest  limes.  Poets,  phikaoplien,  historian* 
and  naturalists  (among  whom  maybe  mentioned  VIrgO,  Aristotle, 
Ciceto  ud  Hiny)  have  euloglied  the  bee  as  unique  tmonc 
iiMectt,  endowed  by  naton  with  wondnwt  (DM  benefidtl  10 
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inKCt  worlc 

puwd  yonot  tbor 

leftaccunteRcanhc 

apee  with  tba  invatigaliodi  of  Utcr  oil 

BiudftitheembodimcDtilf  govBRiqKnt  bymcbieFor  ruls^inLlw 
MTlist  tima  erf  which  thoe  a  tay  "■■■^"g  reccrd,  it  nuy  be 

rcmuDS  of  MyteriiKa  (do*  Id  the  Biitkh 
Museum  aod  diting  tuck  3!^  yeui  3^.) 
will  be  iDund  a  hiooglyphic  bee  (fg.  t) 
TcpnsedliDg  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt. 

In  dealing  with  the  pnctial  lidc  of  bee- 
keeping u  DOW  uDdoBtood,  it  mybeuid 
'"-;,  compeicd  with  the  methodi  in  vofui 
hnt  decade  of  the  igth  cmtuzy. 


Plo.  a.— S«n  t*   ™'  " 
the  Uag  of  Cover   dining 


MykeruKH,   UvlDg   * 


iniTu  of   the  aoth,  it 

u  gCDciatlom  AloHot 
everything  connected  with-  b<^e-cn{t  ha>  been  revolution- 
iwd,  and  apiculiuie,  instead  ol  being  daued  with  tucb  homely 
rural  occupations  ai  that  of  the  tnuntty  bomewUe  who  iwTiti  a 
few  eggi  weekly  to  the  market-town  In  ber  basltet,  is  to-day 
regardni  in  many  countries  as  a  punuil  of  considerable  import- 
~^,^,  ance.  Remarkable  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
l^^i  the  art  ol  queen-rcarizig,  and  in  impioving  the  cumfoon 
or  liative  bee  by  judidom  crouing  wTlh  the  best 
foidgo  cacesi  setected  mainly  lor  hardineia,  working  qualities 
and  the  piolificcapadty  of  their  qocena.  American  bee-biceden 
are  conspicuous  in  this  respect^  extensive  apiaries  being  eichi- 
lively  devoted  to  the  business  ol  [eulag  queens  by  the  ibouianil 
for  sale  and  export. 

On  the  European  continent  qoeen-rearing  apiaries  (re  plentiful, 
but  less  attention  is  paid  there  to  bybfidiiini  tbtn  to  keeplDg  tlie 


queen-rearing  as  pact  of  their  budiieu,  wfadle  out  laigB  apiuy 
on  the  south  coast  i*  eicluiivdy  devoted  to  the  tearing  of  queen 
bees  on  the  latest  sdentiGc  system,  and  to  bleeding  by  selection 
from  tucb  races  as  are  most  sidled  to  the  dceptknml  dimatfc 
conditions  of  tbe  country. 

Bxiensive  apiaries  bave  been  (stablisbed  on  the  American 
conliaent,  some  containing  from  leoo  to  J50C  colonics  of  heel, 
and  in  these  lioney  is  harveitcd  In  hundreds  of  tons  yearly. 
The  magnitude  of  tbe  bee  indusliy  Lithe  United  States  may  be 
Judged  from  tbe  fact  of  a  sin^  bn-fanns  located  in  Califoinla 
having  harvested  from  i  {0,0110  lb  of  honey  in  one  year  bom 
3000  stocks  of  bees,  and,  as  an  instazice  of  the  enormous  weight 
0[  honey  obtainable  from  good  hives  in  that  favoured  re^on,  the 
came  farmer  aecured  60,000  tb  of  comb-boney  in  one  season  from 
his  best  joo  coloiia.  This  is  probably  the  r"  "■""—,  and  the 
hives  wete  neccauiily  located  in  sepsials  spiaries  some  few 
miks  apart  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  ol  ovenlocking,  but  all 
in  tbe  midst  of  Ibousands  of  acca  of  honey-yielding  Soweii. 
Result*  like  the  above  compared  with  those  of  the  sk^ial  bee- 
keeper of  former  days,  who  waa  well  pleaied  with  an  average 
of  ifo  to  35  lb  per  hive,  may  be  regarded  as  wonderful,  but 
they  are  matters  of  fact.  The  consumption  of  honey 
il',y  **    as  an  article  ol  food  has  abo  higely  increased  of  late 

lt%  milliou  lb  of  boneyj  reprcaetiting  a  money  value  of  from 
eight  10  ten  rnillion  doUius,  is  consumed  annually  in  tbe  United 
States  alone.  Uiny  of  the  larger  bee-fannera  of  tbe  Udtcd 
States  of  America  and  Canada  harvest  from  50,000  to  £0.000  S> 
of  honey  in  a  single  season,  and  some  of  them  s«n  the  whole 
crop  direct  to  consumers. 

1 1  is  a  no  Uble  fact  tbai  In  tbe  United  Sutes,  Canada,  Auitnlia, 
New  Zealand,  and  indeed  all  English-speaking  countries  ouUide 
tbe  United  Eincdom,  honey  it  fat  more  extensively  used  than 
itftthereasanartideof  daily  food.  The  natural  leiult  of  this 
it  that  the  trade  in  honey  it  candncted,  in  Ihoae  counttiet,  on 


entiRly  diBemt  Unea  tiora  those  followed  b  the  British  Isles. 
when  boney  production  as  an  occupation  has,  until  quite  recent 
years,  been  legirded  as  loo  insignificant  tor  official  notice  in  any 
form.  The  value  of  the  bee  industry  Is  now  recogniied, 
however,  by  the  British  government  as  worthy  of  sU  te  ^Jjj^ 
aid,  in  tbe  promotion  ol  technical  instruction  connected  ttiflai. 
with agiicullure.  OntheAmeiicsDcontinentipioulIure 
is  officially  recognized  by  tbe  lespective  states'  governments^ 
and  by  the  federal  government  at  Washington  it  is  taken  into 
account  as  a  leclion  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  lully 
equipped  oqlerimental  apiaries  and  qualified  professors  engaged 
therein  for  educational  work.  In  seveisl  Canadian  provincea 
alao,  the  public  funds  are  used  la  promotlug  the  bee  industry  in 
various  ways,  mainly  in  combating  the  bee-discale  known  aa 
"  foul  brood."  In  New  Zealand  the  government  of  tbe  colony 
hu  dl^yed  the  moat  praiseworthy  eintainess  and  vigour  in 
pIDDotlng  aplcnhnrc  Slate-aided  apiaries  have  been  established 
muki  tb*  supervision  of  a  skilled  bee-keeper,  who  travels  over 
the  coloiQ'  giving  intttuctlon  in  practical  bee-work  at  the  pnblic 
schools,  ud  forming  dasset  at  various  centres  where  pupils  are 
taught  bee-ket^ng  in  all  its  branches. 

In  Europe  ^milar  pngretB  is  observable;  technical  achoob. 
with  well-equipped  aiHaries  attached,  are  supported  by  the 
state,  and  in  them  the  sdence  and  practice  of  modem  bee-keeping 
is  tsughl  free  by  sdentlsu  and  piaclical  eiperts.  Institutions 
of  this  kind  have  been  atablisbed  in  Cermsjiy,  Rustia, 
Switxcrland  and  elsewhere,  all  tending  in  tbe  aame  direction, 
viz.  the  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee  as  on  appreciable  source  of 
income  to  the  farmer,  the  peasant  cultivalor,  and  dwellers  in 
districts  where  bee-forage  is  shundant  and,  if  imvislted  by  the 
bee,  hel  wasting  Its  sweetness  on  lite  desert  air.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  value  of  the  bee  to  the  fruit-grower  and  the 
market-gardenrf  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute;  and  the 
technical  instruction  now  afforded  by  county  councils  in  the  rural 
distrids  of  Eni^asd  has  an  appreciable  effect-  In  proof 
tlieteof,w«inayqaatetliec*seof)ineitEnsve  grower  Y^.'f 
in  the  mldkDd  countfc»-«ettding  fmit  to  the  London  minhmt. 
maikM  in  tons— whe«  cnp  of  gooaebetriet  increased 
neniiyfouilold  after  ettabliihing  a  Dumber  of  stocks  of  bees  in 
doee  ptaaaitf  ta  tlw  gootaberry  bushes.  The  fruit  orchard* 
and  raapberry  fidds  of  Kent  are  also  known  to  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  tbe  Dumerout  colonies  of  E>ees  owned  by  more  than  3000 
bee-keepers  m  the  county.  The  important  part  played  by  tbe 
baein  the  economy  of  nature  as  a  ferliHier  is  shown  in  fig.  i>. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  prevailing  conditions,  climatk 


Flc.  g. — A,  Rasobenj  (Xntui  (dimi, 
A.    Flooer. 

■^     Nrctaiy  dsHdag*. 
IK,     NeetaridCr^ 

(TnB  OhUiA  Sua  and  A»la>fa(.  JcinII|I(  M<  r>MM.) 

and  otherwise,  with  ngaid  to  ■picultnre— **  weU  a*  tbe  bdk  ol 
suSdent  natural  beo-ionge  ior  large  apiaiies— are  such  aa  to 
preclude  the  poatlbili^  of  establishing  spiaries  on  a  scale  com- 
panble  with  tiuw  located  in  leas  confined  lands.   OntltBotber 
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1  ii^  EngluKl  Uk  value  ol  Inc-kstptBg  ii  wonby  ol 


'.oiUy  K 


raising.  The  lict  ihil  Biiliab  bouer  it  IsaiDd 
quality,  and  tbut  the  Biiiiih  aiaika.  it  eagtily  tougbl  by  ibc 
bec-keepcrs  ol  olber  ciliQiuIiiics,  luu  of  lue  iapnSKd  iuelf 
on  [he  miods  ol  diialuDg  men.  Uoieovcr,  tlxii  vieirs  uc  cou- 
Giined  by  ibe  conUaiU  lefcicnui  to  bea  ud  the  protili  obUta- 
able  from  bn-keepiac  in  Ue  leading  papen  on  all  sides.  Ttut 
Dcwly-giQUKd  iateiel  in  Uie  subjeci  is  do  doubt  to  a  large  eiieot 
foslercd  by  the  giaoU  in  aid  of  [ediaieal  ioiUiKljan  aOocdcd  by 
g,^  county  cououls  in  mud  districta.    fbe  Stilish  fi«- 

tovn'  kcepcij'  Aitodalioii  (inUiiuted  in  1874)  has  been 
•™^  UBIiiinj!  in  iis  cfforta  to  raiie  the  uaodBid  of  eSdency 
uaong  ihoei:  whoaro  doiroosof  qualifying  at  ctfieni 
and  teichen  ot  bee-keeping  oa  modem  metiwds.  This  body  bad 
for  itt  Bxst  pioident  the  disilogul&hed  utnialiBt  Sir  JohD 
Lubbock  (Laid  Avebury).  Subseijuenlly  the  barcaieas  BurdeU- 
Coulls  accepted  the  offia  is  the  year  iSfS,  uA  was  re-eleiJed 
tuuiunlly  until  faer  death  io  igcA.    During  tbig  ' 


un  Lilac 


ing  yean  preveolcd  bei  allendasce,  but  hei 
wcllacc  of  the  assodnlion  ivaa  maintained  la  the  last.  Bnnth 
sociclica  ol  bee-liecperB  vine  mljNiihnj  tliroo«bom  the  Enrfiih 
couotiea,  mainly  by  Ilie  eflorli  of  the  porEnt  body  id  London, 
with  the  object  of  securing  co-operation  In  ptiunoting  the  sale 
ol  honey,  and  abowipg  tbe  moat  tnairrji  methods  ol 
producing  it  In  its  most  attiactiTa  form  at  exhihtEjani 
held  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Iheae  couuly 
■  ":  cenlrai  asaoedatkm,  paying 
e  in  return  the  sivef  medal, 

I  coiuty  ihom.  Other  a:d- 
h  the  qualifying  of  eipena, 
aaocUtiooa  in  the  Uniied 
!io  ^riait  membcra  in  spiing 
xaminiag  hivei  and  giving 
:   needing    iL    Another 


,  while  nearly  all  the  counl 
Kingdom  employ  qualified  men 
and  aulumn  for  the  purjKce  0 


,.  advantage  of  membenlilp  b  the 

i^t^       label  "  for  a^aing  to  each  aectlon  of  honey 

or  jar  ol  eitraUed  honey,  oSeled  for  sale  by  memMn. 
Theie  labels  aic  numbered  consecutively,  and  thus  nSonl  ■ 
guarantee  of  the  gcniuneness  and  quality  of  the  honey,  the  label 
enabtint  purchuccs  lo  trace  the  produtcr  if  needed.  Tbe 
firitiih  Bee-kccpcn'  Aisodation  ii  an  entirely  phihuuluapic 
body,  tbe  only  object  of  it>  membera  being  to  promote  all  that 
is  good  in  Britiah  beE-keepjog,  and  to  "  teach  huznanlty  (a  Ibal 
industiioui  little  labourer,  the  honey-bee."  BeBAppliance 
mnnufactorcrs  are  not  eligible  for  membenhlp  of  Ita  council, 
nor  are  tboae  who  make  bee-keeping  tiiefr  mota  buHooa;  thus 
no  professional  jealousies  can  possibly  arise.  Jn  thli  reelect  the 
asiociaiion  appears  (0  stand  alone  among  tbe  bee-keepers' 
(odclica  of  the  world.  There  are  many  equally  benefidal 
societies. framedon different h'Dcs.eiistingin Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  Swjtserland,  bui  itiey  ate  mainly  oMjperstive  bodies 
instituted  for  tbe  general  benefit  of  members,  wbo  are  without' 


interested  in  the  n 


_r  of  insect  life.  ^ 

The  bce-keepen'  asgociatkuu  of  the  Uniied  States,  Cauda. 
sad  nMSt  of  tbe  British  ohuueg,  are — like  Ibote  last  mentfoDcd 
above — fotnicd  for  the  Bole  aiu]  laudable  purpose  of  promoinv 
tbe  fauainew  fBleteiti  of  theii  members,  the  tatter  bring  ^faer 
bce-Ianners  01  bee-appliaace  miDufactunn.  Thus  they  aakt 
DO  prelensioa  of  uy  but  buiiiieis  dlscuiaiona  at  ihcit  conlir- 
ences,  and  much  benefit  to  all  conceroed  foUoirt  u  s  matter  of 
course.  In  fact,  we  find  entbusfastic  bee-men  and  women 
travetlisg  several  hundreds  of  miles  and  devoting  lime,  money 
And  labour  In  attending  conferences  of  bee-keepers  m  America, 
Vbile  the  pisceedingt  nsnaUy  last  for  aevenl  days  and  are 
larsdy  attended.  Tbe  nient  of  the  industry  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  it  so  great  thai  il  fiilty  letounla  for  Ox 
diSBTCDce  in  procedure  of  tbs  nipectiva  aiwliiliiiii 


A>  a  oatanl  iwnniMinrn  of  lUs  aetivfty,  the  tnde 
appliance  *>■''■*'?  has  assuicd  enoratous  propoFiiona 
United  Slalo,  where  eitensve  factories  have  been 
eatabhshed,  oDe  firm — employing  over 
and  using  dieclric-poweimaibitiery  of  the  n 
type — being  devoted  entirely  to  tbe  man 
bee-goods  and  apiarian  lequisilca.    From  thit  1 
alone  Ibo  ycady  output  is  about  15,000  bee-hivea, 
of  leomiUioniofibesnull  iraodea  boies  used  for  baldjng  co 
honey     The   most  C 

genenJly  approved 
form  of  this  box  is 


such  length  ibu 
when  folded  by 
joining  the  n»rticed 
and  tenoned  ends 
A   B    (fig.    io)    il 


"■  Fic.  li 


Cs.ril<dJiii.  oai^  C^s.  J 


boi  C, 

complete,  and  bolda  U-A.LB«iC^i 

abcHit  I  lb  of  comb-boney  when  filled  by  the  beea  and  ready 

for  table  use.    The  V-shaped  groove  D  (cut  across  and  partly 

through  tbe  (rood)  shows  the  joint  when  in  ihe  Sat,  and  £  the 

same  joint  when  closed  for  use.    All  Ibe  seclloa  boxes  used  in 

the  United  Kingdom  are  made  in  the  U.SA. 

Ibe  timber  knovru  as  baaawood 

for  the  purpose. 

Datlaprntnl  0/  Uh' UvaMi-framt  Hiti.^Tbt  domc-sbapMl 

■   iw  ikcp  of  our  foRfelbeia  may  be  regarded  as  ibe  typktl 

'ail  time  and  of  all  civiliied  counlges;   .^. 

with  tiutli  be  laid  that  as  a  healthy  S^f™' 


bee-bivt 


borne  for  the  honey-bo  it  has  nc  equal 
cs  hivnl  in  a  stn*  skep,  Ibe  pIcturcsqBe  llttlB 
.1..        1 1  tbepersonificatlodfrflndastiy. 


Tt  oonda  in  form  ud  shape  ta 


will  furnish  their  bocie  wj 

sdmiiabEy  adapted  to  thei 

toeot  byman.    Why  the dtciilnr  form  was  cboaen  (or the  (hep 

need  not  be  inquired  into,  beyond  saying  thai  its  shape  coDfonv 

10  that  of  4  iwarm,  as  the  bee*  usiudly  hang  dnscered  am  lb* 

hrftncb  of  a  neighbouring  tree  or  bush  after  Issuing  from  tb* 

pueothivci  Fig.  11  sfaowiastrawikepissectioa,  indeipUiD* 


Fio.  11. — Straw  ikep  in  1 


Jk.     Feeding  hole. 


ittetfaaDltittruttngthe  admirable  wiyin  which  Ihe  bees  fun^sb 


Thev 


.n  (A)  if 


va  the  lower  portion 


of  the  combs  devoted  to  brood-rearing,  the  higher  'and  Ihickee 
combs  being  reserved  for  honey,  and  midway  between  Ihe  brood 
and  food  fs  stored  the  pollen  required  for  tnlflng  with  honey  in 
feeding  tbe  larVie.  It  will  be  seen  how  well  the  upper  part  at 
the  comhaue  fitted  for  bodng  the  wd^t  of  itoies  they  conulib 
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taihcm  Um  knnr  ponloii  tUam  ike  bto  to  diHt«r  iraoBil  the 
tOMler  l>Tvu  and  thiii  nuintaip  the  ii*natfa  atmttty  daring  ii> 
m  the  egg  lo  tbe  ptrfcct  tiucct.    Tbe  beri- 
irilh  Mpu]  claroei  dnDonstratei  the  bceV 

•!«  wed  cxdusively  for  atom^  artd»  u  such,  may  be  buill  of 
v«iy)Bg  thicknai  u  more  or  less  storage  room  a  inquired.  TTie 
ttnw  tkfp  htA,  however,  the  [rredeemable  fHuJt  of  fixed  comhe, 

and  the  gradual  devek^meirt  of  the  movahle-Frame 
?r?y^.  hive  of  to-day  may  be  said  to  have  fint  appealed  in 
ZmT^  1789  with  the  leaf-hive  of  Huher,  w>  called  from  iti 

openiDg  lilie  the  leavei  of  a  hook.  Frior  to  that  date 
vooden  box-hivea  of  vaiioua  ahapes  had  been  adopted  by 
4'lTanced  bee-nuten  anahnu  to  tDcreaac  tbdr  output  of  hopcy, 
and  hy  enthviaitic  naturalists  desirous  of  studying  and  in- 
Tesligaling  the  nondtra  ol  hee-lifc  apart  from  the  utilitarian 
ftMidpoint.  Foremost  Among  the  latter  waa  the  distinguished 
Sviu  naturalist  and  bee'Leq>er,  Francis  lluber,  who  was  ted 
to  contlroct  tbe  Icaf-hlvc  bearing  his  name  after  experimenting 
with  a  Aingle  comb  observatory  hive  recommended  hy  R&umur. 
Buber  found  Iht,t  allbough  he  could  induce  iiranna  to  occupy 
the  ^aas-sidcd  (ingle  frame  advised  hy  Rfaumur,  if  the  franw 
waa  fitted  with  ready-built  ptccea  of  comb  patched  together 
bcfoR  hiving  tbe  swatiD,  the  experiment  was  succoifuL,  wlule 
If  left  10  themufvea  the  bets  buill  small  combi  acron  the  space 
between  the  shceij  of  glass,  and  Ihe  daiied  inspection  from  the 
outaide  wu  thut  rendered  impo^ble.  Ife  sIh  gathered  thit  the 
abnormal  condilkms  forced  upon  the  bees  by  a  mdy-bunt  lingje 
comb  might  so  turn  aside  their  Datura!  instincts  ai  to  reader  Ins 
invtstigi  lions  less  trustworthy  than  if  conducted  nnder  perfectly 
natural  conditions;  tOt  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  he  dedded 


each  of  ratbci  ai 
combs.  These  f 
and  hinged  together  as  shown 


ordinary  width  allowed  (or  brood- 
(jt,A)-    IntUswaythc 


Ite  of  ibcM  loot*  tad  *  >n»lt  pletc  of  cnmb  fixed  to  the  top- 
bar  in  each,  sui^itad  (tonponrily]  by  a  liiin  lath  wedged  up 
with  pegt  at  side,  the  latter  being  removed  when  the  comb  bad 
been  aadc  tecure  by  tbe  hcci.  When  dosed,  the  ten  framei, 
together  with  the  two  outiide  coca  [fitted  with  squares  of  glasa 
Im  ioipcctibtl),  which  represent  the  coven  of  tbe  ba>A,  were  tied 
together  with  a  couple  of  stofit  string  In  a  subsequent  form 
of  the  •ame  hive  Huber  was  enabled — with  the  bdp  of  very  long 
thnmb-screws  at  each  side  (fig.  13) — to  rjise  up  any  frame 
between  two  sheets  of  glass  which  confined  the  bees 
and  aUswsd  him  to  study  tbe  procasB  of  comb-building  "*^' 
better  than  any  hive  we  know  at  to^lay.  By  meSLns  i^y  uw*. 
of  the  leaf-hive  and  using  Ihe  eatnnces  {fig.  1 1,  €^,  A) 
Hober  made  artificial  swarms  by  dividing  and  the  ii«e  of  dlvisloA- 
boards,  though  not  in  ijulte  Ihe  same  fashion  as  is  [,r»cti»ed  at 
the  present  day.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admii  led  tha' 


Flo.  I3/—Ha'ba't  bar-hlve,aliaw<Bg  bow  cs 


l>  it  built,  ct.  Comb 


Huber's  hive  waa  defective  in  many  respects;  the  parting  <tf 
each  frame,  thus  letting  loose  the  whole  colony,  caused  much 
bonble  at  timet,  but  it  remained  the  only  movable-ccmb  hive 
lIU  tSjS,  when  Dr  Daenon-^vhose  (becny  of  puthenogeneiia 
has  nude  his  name  famous — devised  a  box-hive  with  a  loose 
top-bar  on  which  tfie  bees  built  their  combs  and  a  movable  aide 
ot  door,  by  meana  of  which  the  Inmea  could  be  lifted  out  for 
inapectkn.  This  imptovemeni  was  at  once  ippredaied,  aiul  in 
the  jau  iSsi  Bvea  Berlepach  added  tide-ban  aiul  a  botloni'bar, 


U  thcM 


vible  frsi 


le  know 


■orld  ot 


■aseipen- 
imporlant 


movahte  frame  whicb  it 
poctaBt'detaUtwill  never  be  excelled.  Wc  refer  to  the  *'"' 
nxptetiv*  dittiDcet  left  between  tbe  aide-bars  and  hive  walls 
on  eadi  side,  ud  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom-ban 
lad  the  Boor-boaid.  Lsngstroth,  in  bis  raeuutemenli,  fait  upon 
tbe  happy  mean  which  keeps  bees  ftom  propolizing  oc  fastening 
tbe  frames  to  tbe  hive  body,  as  Ihey  assuredly  would  do  il 

Blde>ban,  it  is  njually  certain  that  il  too  much  space  had  been 
provided,  they  would  fill  it  with  comb  and  thus  render  the  frame 
immovable.  In  addition  to  these  benefits,  LangsLtoIh's  Irame 
and  hive  possessed  tbe  enormous  advantage  over  Dxicrion's  of 
being  manipulated  from  above,  so  that  any  single  frame  could 
be  raited  for  InqMCtlon  without  dkluibing  the  othen.  Lang- 
MrMh's  sput-neasuRmcBtt  have  lemained  pract  ically  u  nallered 
MMwithslindlng  tb«  many  improvements  t  hive-tnaUng,  and 
bi  tba  varioai  rius  ol  novible  franies,  since  initoduced  and  used 
In  diflanmt  parts  ot  Ihe  *ort3. 

In  tbe  United  States  of  America  Lugstroth's  frame  and  hive 
an  the  acknowledged  "  ttandudi  "  among  Ihe  great  body  ol 
bec'keepen,  although  alxnit  a  doien  different  frames, 
varying  more  or  Icsa  in  siie.  have  their  adherents.  ^!^f/,„ 
Among  th«e-may  be  named  Ihe  American,  Adair,  u,  11.S.A. 
DamKobaker,  GtBup,  Heddon,  Langsimth  and 
Oniaby.     ThtM  of  that,  Ihe  American,  iitn  tnd  Gallup,  may 
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be  diffCTcDt  clEoutic  coodilioii 


be  lerratd  iqiure  fnmei,  Ibe  otben  bdng  Obloiig,  but  (be  Utter 

ihape  mppein  10  pcaacs  Ihi  ..    -  -j  -j 

Dodem  befr-leeper     Amidt 

vast  a  ctmlinent  i>  America,  vnnauon  in  »«.  mu  w  luc  ufiouiT 

of  f  raiDCX  laed,  is  in  lomc  mcuure  nccouated  for 

In  the  Briliih  Islei,  Iboufb  the  caadiliom  uc  vuteble  enouch, 
they  IK  les  eiLreme,  nnd,  lortuaiiel/  for  IhoK  cngiged  in 
^n^i,  Ibe  punuit, only  one  lUe  of  fnme  ig  acknowledged  by 
-3U*4-  the  gmt  Diijorily  of  bte-keepen.  viz.  Ibe  Brilisfa 
>r<"  Bn-keepen'  Aisodilion  "  StBodanl  "  (Gg.  14)-    This 

'"^  fnuDe,  the  ouuide  mealuiemeDl  of  which  i>  14  by  8) 
in.,  vu  the  oulcocH  of  delibenltou  otendioE  over  ■  oiiisder- 
able  lime  on  ihe  par,  of  ■  commillec  of  wtU-knawn  bee-keepen, 
■pediUy  tppoinied  in  iSSi  to  conridei  tbe  m 

„..._ ,T-— - 


do,   emt    regarding 
the  thickncH  ol  the  wood 

the  outside  measurvmeat 
sever    variei.     Nolwith- 

vucemcnt   of   apiculture 
i  ihe  modem  fiame-hive  and 
melhods  of  working  have  proraeded  vdth  such  rapidity,  hoih 
in  England  and  in  America,  thai  hivei  and  applianc 
prior 


It  cr 


)i88sar 
(niied  El 


herefon 


',  be  uscfnl  (1 


nnpuc  the  pi 


w  that,  while  thr  . 


ry  is  incompataUy  larger  and  at 

more  importaace  id  Amenca  and  Canada  than  in  Gnat  Britain, 

British  bee-kcepcn  have  been  abrcait  of  Ihe  times  in  all  ihinga 

^HCuEtuiaL    The  otigina]  Langstioth  hive  was  Bnlde-waUed. 

iKid  ten  frames  (size  17}  by  «  In.),  and  bad  a  deep  n»f,  made 

to  cover  a  case  of  small  honey  bises  like  the  leclions  now  in 

use;  but  the  cumbersome  projecting  porth  and  sides,  made  to 

■upport  the  nwf,  ait  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  of 

frames  reduced  to  ei^l.    Although  various  modihcalions  have 

lince  been  made  in  niinoT  deuils— all  lending  to  improvemenl- 

its  main  featuiea  *ie  unalleiid.    The  typical  hive  of  America 

Ibe  imfmcd  I.«ngiusth  (fig.  ij),  which  has  no  other  cnve 

ing  for  the  frame  toi 

but  a  £al  loof-board 

B  allowing   }    in.   ^>ace 

between  the  roo(  and 

A  top-ban   fot   bcc(   to 

pass    from    frame    to 

frame.     Coniequently, 

on  the  roof  bdng  raised 

B  the  bec3  can  take  wing 

if  not  prevented  from 


Fic.  15.— Lanplroth  Hive. 

ntmn^lU^  BCtlBri-C.lmii.TaKU^ 
I  A.  1  Ku  Co.  Mdliu.  OU,  0  S.  U 


pevertheiesB  ibe  *' 
proved  Langslroih  " 


hive,  moderate  ii 
10  doubt  efficienl,but  not  suitable  for  bees  wiatend  o 
oer  stands,  as  nearly  all  hives  are  in  Great  Britain.  An 

bee-keepers,  therefore,  find  i 
"^      undergrtnind  cellars,  into  whi 


necessary  to  provide 
h  the  bees  arc  carried 

h  year,  remaining  Lbeie  till  woi' 

hegim  in  Ihe  following  tprlng.  TboM  amonf  thei 
who  cannot,  for  various  reasona,  adopt  the  ceUar-winteiing  plan 
are  obliged  to  provide  what  are  luriicd  "  cha4-coven  "  fo 
lecling  their  bees  in  winter.  Of  lue  yean  they  havi 
introduced,  as  an  improvement,  Ihe  plan  long  followed  In 
England  of  using  double-walled  chalF-packed  hlvti.  The  differ- 
inc*  bin  Is  thai  packing  is  now  dispuaetl  wllb,  it  beins  Iguod 


ibn  bet*  wlntn  eqnaOy  well  with  an  outer  caae  gfvltig  i)  in. 
jf  free  space  on  all  sides  of  the  hive  pmpfo,  but  with  no  pa^iic 

Ihe  air-apacs  firolecting  the  bees  from  cold  in  nioler  and  beat 
in  Bunms.  Another  pcdnt  of  difference  between  the  Engtiab 
vad  American  hive  is  the  roof,  which  heug  gaUe^haped  in  the 
formei  allows  warm  packing  to  be  placed  directly  on  the  fiama 
■o  that  Ihe  bees  are  covered  in  wbcb  Ihe  roof  is  remirved 
and  nuy  be  examined  or  fed  with  very  little  distoibaace.  Again, 
'  merican  hive  is,  as  a  general  rule,  set  cJoae  down  on  the 
ground,  while  stands  or  short  legs  are  invariably  used  in  Great 
Iriiain.  One  of  the  beat-known  hives  in  England  is  that  known 
la  the  W.B.C.  hive,  devised  in  iSoo  by  W.  Broughlon  Cacr. 
Fi^  16  and  17  explain  fls  conslruOion  and,  aa  will  be  Men, 

ible  when  work- 


Dl     comb- 4 
^ion.    Re- 
garding the  fiiM 


tractor     even  in  ^'°-  "-—£»"«",  W.B.C  Hive. 

iU  tatest  form,  differs  very  much  from  the  original  ■Mflii»ifc 
(Bg.  18)  invented  by  Major  Bruschka,  an  officer  in  the  Itahan 
army,  who  in  later  He  b«»me  an  cotbusiastic  apicul- 
tuiist.  Hrusehka's  eitraclor,  fint  brought  to  public  J^Bw" 
nolicc  in  1865,  may  be  laid  to  have  nvoiulioniied  ibe 
bee-jndustry  ai  a  busfoess.  t^  enabled  the  honey  producer  to  in- 
crease his  output  conaideiabty  by  **t"*t^"fl  honey  from  the  Cdb 


wftbout 


maging 


served  for  refilling  | 
by  the  bees,  in  lieu  [ 
of  melting  them  j 
down  lor  wai.    The 


liquid  honey  out  of  1 


Irifugal  force)  w»l 

discovered  quite  by 

accident.        Major 

Fia 

17.— Interior,  W 

B.CHi 

Hmschka's   Utile  son 

chanc 

ed   to  have  in 

his   hai 

d  aUt 

of  uonled  oomb-honey  in 

basket  to  wh 

ch  wss 

atuched 

a  PHKC  of  tiring,  and. 

at  the 

boy  piayfuUy  - 

birled  tl 

lebaakd 

rmad  In  tlu  alt,  hit 

iailwt 

Dolictd  ■  few 

drop.  91  UhMA, 

thmni  out  ol  thg  coab  by  Ike  centrltugil  lime  tm^oyti  lo 
kctplhebaikclnupaided.  Tbe  nhie  o<  ihc  idea  u  oik«  nnxk 
bim;  kc  Kt  to  work  on  utiliiiiig  the  ptlndpte  bnAnd,  idcI 
ere  bong  had  conitmcted  a  ■"■*'**  ^■*  Admlnblf  ubplad  to  HTve 
it*  puiiiOM.    Since  thai  time  dnmgn,  ol  monoi  Iib  viIim,  Iiave 


t  Uw  fint  to  take  ta- 
jt  ai  HuBclikk'i  bt- 
:a  wu  Mr  A.  I.  Root, 
in    1869    perfected    ■ 

biachka  one  but  an- 
ig     vuiotis     bnpitive- 
1.    This   ■pplimce. 
1 » the  "  Novl»  HoDfy 
MX,"      becune    yay 
Li  in  the  UbHmI  Sutu  of 
oKX,  bat  it  bul  the  liulc 
'r.'V*^"-    rf  uMling  time  to  nnrBvtog 
t     .."!."^  .1..  -anhe  far  icvening  >Iler 
"—^  "— "■'  one  lide  bed  been  emptied 

of  itm  coDteolit  A  sim^  fonn  of  iw*-Mim>  Cor  enractlDS 
boDBj  by  ctoitiifugKl  force  vu  bnm^t  to  notice  in  Ehi^nd 
in  1&7S,  uhI  wu  uan  irapiovcd  upon,  a*  will  br  Men  In  Sg, 
19,  irhich  ihowj  B  KcCion  of  one  of  ibe  bat  EngUah  nucfaisti 
mC  thai  time.  Vuioiu  plus  vere  tried  in  Amciica.  to  Improve 
CD  the  "  Novice  "  ■"■■->■'"■•,  and  Mr  T.  W.  Comn,  -wlu  wa* 
■■  ■  ■  -  ■  ■  in«nt«d  in 
cli  the  comb* 
,    Tbeframe- 


Dbothii' 
buncat  theaoilaafa  revolving 
lioB  of  inn,  and  the  revcning 
procaa  ia  io  simple  and  elective 
that  the  "  Cowan  "  revenible 
frame  bu  been  adopted  In  all 
the  1mm  JnafMnfa  both  in  Cieat 
S  rilain  and  in  Amcri^ 
Tin  laleil   Icina  o(    honey 


viking  put  or  iiBlde  of  tbc 
Doliance.    In  tkb,  and  Indeed 


apiaries,  the  "Cman' 
n  veXBiblefruae  principle  ia  ued. 
t  Each  of  the  linii  cagci  in  which 
the  combi  an  placed  ii  awung 
Fio.  19.— Diapam  o(  ibeSaynot  g^  a  pivot  atiadied  to  the  tide, 
^^        f*"""?"^'  and  when  the  eaiter  facs  of  the 

fr      fSm  rap.  <»"'»  "*  emptied  the  ags  are 

j^    Frame  for  rage^  revened  witiiout  mnoval  Irob 

wbt  Metal  vebbuV'  the  madiine  for  emptying  the 

t».  Wire  neltioi.  oppoate  aldca  ot  comba.    The 

w'    W^  bottom,  furtbtt     derelopment     of    the 

pi     Plvoc  honey    cxttactor  hai  of    iate 

c,      Sliffemnc  cone.  been  limited  to  an  increaae  in 

ct.    Coned  bottom.  (1^  sie  of  machine  osed,  in 

C  ^eipeitdK:ul£Hctionofiid*  labour,  tod  tfaui  meet  the  re- 

<J  cage  enUigid.  qniremenli  of  the  bugst  honey 

*i    Sf"^^^^  pmduco*,  »ho  extract  honey 

S.  Wf™ 'nSti^f'-  by  the  <«  toad.    Some  of  the 

rpiaii  Ckokkr^  &hW  Jhr4af^.    laigcat  m«chine»— propelled  by 

Satmiite  amd  pTuUoLj  motoc  poweT — aje  c^Mble  of 

taking  eigbt  or  moie  frame*  at  oiM  time.    It  miy  alia  be  claimed 

fai  the  honey  extiactis  that  h  doe*  antiy  with  the  objeclton 

aitectained  by  many  penom  to  the  use  of  honey,  by  enabling 

the  apU-riil  to  remove  hi*  produce  fn>m  the  booey^combt  in  it! 

puieat  fonn  untainted  by  cnobcd  bniod  and  ""'"■H'*-^  by  hand. 
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a  advance 


upon      ami 


Next  Id  Importance,  to  beekeepers,  is  tfi 
made  in  late  year*  through  the  invcntio 
manBlactoting  tbe  impreued  wax  iheels 
"  comb  loundilioa,"  aptly  »  named,  bee 

it  the  beea  bnild  the  cells  wbcrdn  they  store  

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  evolBIiDn  from  the  crude 
Idea,  wliich  first  look  form  in  the  endeavour  toj^mpcl  bceato  build 
straight  comlM  in  a  tiven  diredjon  by  oEaing  them  a  guiding 
line  of  wu  along  the  under  side  of  eaxh  top-bur  of  the  frame  in 

wbkh  gradually  developed 
aa  time  went  on.  In  1843 
a  Geiman  bte-kcepei, 
Krechner  by  name,  con- 
ceived tb«  Ide*  o(  &iit 
dipping  fine  linen  into 
n^ten  ma,  then  prising 
the  sbeeta  «o  made  be- 
tween n)Den,  and  thus 
(onning  a  waxen  midrib 
on  id^ch  the  beea  would 


partially 
successful,  but  the  in- 
stinctive dlidike  of  beci 
to  anything  el  a  Gbrou* 
nature  caused  them  com- 
pietdy  to  spoH  their  work  ''^^' 
of  comb.buildlng  In  tiie  endea 
tbe  Uoen  threads  whenever  they  got  In  ti 
In  iS;;  Mehring  (also  a  Gcnsan) 
tiy  the  use  oI  wooilen  moulds  for  ci 
praied  with  the  hetagon*!  form  of  the  bw-aJL  These 
sheets  were  readily  accepted  by  tbe  hea,  end  ^terwards 
ptateecast  from  metal  ivete  employed,  with  so  good  a  result  as  to 
pvE  lo  the  bees  as  perfect  a  midrib  a*  that  of  natural  comb  with 
the  deep  cdl  wall*  cut  away.  Fig.  91  shows  a  ponion  of  one  of 
tfiese  metal  plates  with  worler-cella  of  mtund  siie,  i.e.  live  cell* 
to  tbe  inch.    Thus  Mehring  is  /ustly  claimed  a*  the  originator 

eagerly  taken  advantage  of  even  in  Germany  than  its  merits 
deserved.    Probably  It  was  ahead  of  the  times,  for  not  until 
neuly  twenty  yarn  later  wu  any  prominence  ^veu  to  it,  srben 
Samuel  Wagner,  founder  and 
editor  of  tha  AnurioM   Ba 


rapid  KiLractor. 


I  further  advance 


with  Mehring's  invention 
paper.  Mr  Wagner  Grit 
slightly  raised  ai( 


!  «J]3  to  the 


outlluesofth 
by  mean*  of  which  the  bees  ai 
aupplied  with  tbe  material  for  1 
biuldiDg  out  one-half  or  more  t 
ol  the  complete  cell  walls  or  | 
sides.  Tlie  manifest  advan- 1 
tage  of  this  wa*  at  once 
realized  by  practical  Amen- 

bee-keepo.  One  of  the  firet  rg^^^^'^'^^T^c.^^ 
to  reoDgnise  It*  value  was  Mr  nHfaSvd  bf  Ab  A.  L  Bd«  Ck  llidfcifc. 
A.  L  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  "^  "^^ 
who  suggested  tlie  subsdtution  of  embosMd  roEen  In  Uea  of 
fiat  plates,  in  order  lo  increase  the  ontput  of  foundatlan 
and  kssen  lis  cost  to  tbe  bee-keeps.  Us  lost  no  time  In 
living  podical  ahape  to  hia  views,  and  mainly  tkrougfa 
tbe  tn>«Dtlve  geoius  of  a  skilled  machinist  (Mr  A.  Washl>nnO 
the  A.  L  Root  Co.    1  .... 


d  a  Toiler  press  (£g.  Ij)  lor 


*3+ 


'  UK  ID  IhB  Uoilcd  Sutea  of  America  ind  ofter- 
at  Brilais.  Tbc  firat  roUtr  pim  wu  made 
RDQt  Co.  and  imporlHl  by  M[  WdlUm  Ruin,  a 
:cepa  of  icpulc  ic  Prnhshiw,  N.B.  In  all  idU« 
1  al  thai  Lime  the  plain  sbwu  or  wax  were  fiisl 
"  dippmg  "  procoSj  (^.  by  repealed  dippingBoi 


.Kb). 


[idiibUve  < 


TlHpiepj,red 
I  «tt«LS  were  then 
I    paaed  thkwgli  the 

IicJlen,      and    atter 
being  cut  out  and 
lite —  Uimined  veie  ready 

Owios  to  tbe  eiur- 


CDinb-louBdatioa  at 
with  the  view  of  Mcuriiig(i) 
luodalian  IhiD  enough  lo  be 
uhcn  working  for  comb-boney  intended 
UDong  the  able  men  wbo  experimented 
in  Ibis  latter  dicection  was  Mr  F.  B.  Weed,  a  skUIul  American 
■nacfailttst,  who,  after  »Die  yean  of  imauool  eSon,  luozeded 
in  devising  and  pafecting  apedtd  tcillEa  and  diei,  by   ' 


t  time  various  devices  irere  t 
re  rapid  production,  and  (i] 
d  in  surplus  cfu-mberavlioii^ 


h  f  oun 


"Dialing," 

■peed  but  la  the  production  ' 

In  th*  end  Mr  Weed,  acting  in 


midrib  so  thin  B^ 


e  bees. 


It  witb  Hr  A.  L  Root  <whe 


Fio.  ai. — FouBdatku  Machine. 

placed,  the  taootcB  c  .  ... 

deviled  >nd  perfected  maddaerT — driven  by  motor  poiier — for 
■Aanufacturinf  foundBtioa  by  what  te  known  u  the  "  Weed  " 
procEM.  By  thii  pnx»  "dipping"  k  aboliihed,  uid  in  Iti 
laleat  torn  aheets  of  wax  of  any  length  an  produced,  paaaed 
betwHD  engraved  rolkn  6  in.  in  dianiecer,  cot  to  ^nn  Joigtha, 
trinuned,  oounted  and  pape>tiBaued  ready  for  packing,  at  a 

iBdRimtof. 

*f  fioj.— Aaoog  the  imld  «f  Imacta 


the  boiiey..bfle  atands  preset 

manidnd;  from  ihe  day  on  whidi  Ihe  I'tlle  Ubourer  Icivei  ill 

doubiedly  useful.  Launched  upon  an  unknown  wotld.  and 
guided  by  unerring  iiatiiict  to  the  very  Sonm  it  seeks,  Ibc  b<e 
fertilizes  frait  and  aoncn  while  winging  lis  happy  flight  among 
the  blosums,  gathering  pollen  for  Ihe  nurslings  ol  its  o«a  home 
and  hooey  for  the  uae  ol  toan.  Mothiogsecms  lobe  lost,  noican 
any  part  ol  ike  bcc'a  work  be  accounted  labour  in  vain;  the 
very  VLx  from  wJiich  the  insect  builds  the  slore-combs  for  its 
food  and  the  c(^  in  which  iia  young  are  hatched  and  reared  ia 
valuable  lo  mankind  in  many  ways,  and  is  regarded  to-day  no 
less  than  in  the  past  ages  as  an  important  commercial  producl. 
The  hive  bee  ia,  moreover,  the  only  in&ecl  known  to  be  capable 
of  domestication,  lo  far  as  labouring  under  Ihe  direct  control  of 
Lbe  bee-muter  la  conconed,  its  babits  being  admirably  adapted 
for  embodying  human  methods  of  working  for  piohi  in  out 
prcSBDt-day  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  apiculture  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  mors  than  mention  the  salient  points  to  be 
considered  by  those  deainms  of  acquiring  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Authoritative  teii-books  specially  written 
lor  the  guidance  of  beo-keepers  ate  nomerous  and  cheap,  and  an 
no  account  sboubl  any  one  engage  in  an  alleopt  to  manage  bed 
on  modem  lines  without  a  careful  perusal  of  one  or  more  ol  thcK. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  the  reader  vdU  understand  that  so  much  of 
the  naLuraJ  history  o(  the.  honey-bee  aa  is  necessary  for  eluci- 
dating lbs  practical  part  of  our  subject  may  be  comprised  In 
(i)  the  life  of  the  insect,  (i)  its  mission  in  life,  and  (j)  utilitlp( 
to  lbe  utmost  the  brief  period  during  wfiich  it  can  labour  before 
b«ing  worn  out  oiib  toiL 

A  piDV«Bus  bee-cokiny  managed  on  modem  line*  wQl  in  the 
height  of  sxtojmcr  conskt  of  three  kinds  of  bees:  a  queen  <jr 

Sa,ooa  to  iW»o  workers.    With  regard  to  sex,  the        f^ 
queen  is  ■  f  uUy..devdoped  female,  the  drones  aie  males 
uid  the  wodcera  may  be  termed  nenleis  or  partially  dcvdoped 
lenolK.    TheselaitpoHiaaovBriesllketlicqueen.buIibninkeii 
and    abated  so 

Insect  iBimUly 
tnc^uble  of  egg- 
production.  The 
relative  import- 
ance of  the  thiee 
kimU.   at     boa 


it,Woi 


be*  (Apis  mJlifita), 


stance,  the  queen  (or  "  king  "  of  the  hives  ai  it  was  letmed 
by  aur  fontathers)  is  of  paramount  importance  at  certain 
seasons,  her  death  or  .disablement  during  the  period  . 
wIn  the  nmle  elemont  is  absent  meaning  extinction  ^mX 
of  the  winle  colony.  Feamdarion  would -under  such 
coBditioEis  be  impcosible,  aitd  without  this  the  eggs  of  a  niultaat 
queen  wiU  produce  nothing  but  drones.  During  the  summei 
season,  however  (from  May  to  July),  when  drones  are  abundaat. 
the  loss  of  a  qncin  is  of  csapaiitively  MiiIb  nument,  as  tba 
worken  ess  tmsfoim  eggs  (or  young  larvae  not  more  than  thre* 
days  old),  whkh  would  In  Ihe  ordinary  course  produce  worfco 
bees.  Into  fnlb^eveloped  qneens,  capable  of  fulMling  all  thn 
matsnial  dn>ie<  of  a  iDDtfaet-b«e.  The  value  of  tliis  wonderful 
pnviaica  of  natat«  to  the  bee-keeper  ol  to-day  may  be  csrimated 
fnan  tin  tact  that  bees  managed  according  to  modem  methods  nte 
nscCMarily  iuliject  to  *D  much  manipidating  or  hanHling,  tlutt 
fata]  ttddeats  are  u  likely  lo  happen  in  bee.life  aa  among 
hiunubcfBfs. 

.utbotitfes  diStr  irilk  n^ii  to  the  age  (luring  which  ttM 
efnl  to  tlie  bee-keeper  who  winfu  for  pitifit. 
ndltlons  die  insect  will  live  for  three,  fonr  «c 
Man,  but  tba  sUnnlatisn  (inn,  logithct  aMi 


txhiiHW  (bt  poiod  of  bar  _ 

Um  qocena  an  isnalJr  iDpeneded  «ftcr 

bu  aipbvd  utd  ^t-prodaftton  gndwJly  dKteun.    Thft  an 

btMy  aiDW  woodB  If  H  i>  bonie  in  mind  tlut  for  muqr 

duilDgtkcbd^tol  theKuonapnriific '"  ' 

It  tb«  nu  al  bom  two  to  thne  tboiv 

DroDC*  let  mil«  E)«es)  >n  more  oi  It**  aoniemu  In  Unm 
accordlDg  to  ths  ikiU  at  the  bee-kotpct  in  limiting  tiiir  pio- 

dDCtroD.  It  b  admltttd  by  Uwm  bat  able  te  jddge 
^j^         IhKt  tbe  proportioii  of  ibeat  •  bundled  drmiai  to  euh 

faivB  ■•  condDdve  to  the  praperityotlbc  talauf,  bot 
beyond  that  aunbcr  tbe^  ttt  wont  than  ukIcb,  being  nou- 
producoi  and  bnvy  conEtunen.  Hna  in  times  nl  KBidty, 
wbidi  in  not  Inftcquent  duling  ths  otiy  pltt  of  tba  uuon, 
tbey  become  a  heavy  tui  upon  tiw  food-supply  of  tbe  colony 
at  the  ciitifaJ  period  when  brood-iearing  is  accekiatod  by  an 
abimdance  of  stores,  white  shortness  of  food  means  a  faUing- 
off  in  egg'PToduclion.  Tbe  modom  beekeeper,  tlierefore, 
ftUows  jnit  so  much  drone  comb  in  the  hive  as  viti  produce 
a  ■qf&dent  number  of  drones  to  ennre  qaeen-matiBg,  irtiiie 
affording  to  the  bees  the  satisfaction  of  dwelling  in  a  home 
equipped  acfording  to  natucat  condilions,  and  containing  sfl 
tbe  demeou  necessary  to  bee-life.  Tbe  sction  of  the  bees 
Ibenselves  makes  this  pwit  dear,  for  when  tbe  season  o9  tnating 
la  past  the  drone  is  no  longer  needed,  the'  providing  of  winter 
BlotM  Ukiog  first  place  in  ibe  economy  rA  tbe  blve.  So  long 
u  hooey  is  being  gaiherod  in  plenty  drones  aie  tolerated,  but 
DO  looBet  don  the  boncy  barveat  show  sIms  of  being  o-nt  than" 
tbey  are  mctdlesaly  killed  and  rast  out  of  the  hive  by  the  vorkers, 
after  a  brief  idle  life  of  about  four  months'  duration.  Tbue 
the  "  lazy  yawning  drone,"  as  ShakespeSTe  puts  it,  has  a  shoft 
stariEt  when  his  usefulneas  to  U»CDnimuniiy  is  ended. 

Finally  we  have  the  aptly  named  vorker-beoT  on  whom  devcrives 
tbt  entire  labour  of  tbe  colony.     The  worker-bee  is  incapable 

of  egg-produclioh  and  can  therefore  take  no  part  in 
J**  Ihe  perpetDBtimi  o!  its  ipecia,  lo  that  individually  its 

f^  value  to  the  coITTinunity  l»  lo6liite4[»al.     "Vn  it  forms 

an  item  inarommonwealth, Ihe  memben  of  which  are 
in  all  re^>ecis  equally  wrll  endowed.  Hey  arc  in  (urn  skSled 
■dentists,  arcbllects,  builders,  artisans,  labourer*  and  even 
tcavengen;  but  coIlectiTcly  they  are  the  mien  on  whom  tbe 
colony  depends  ior  tbe  wonderful  condition  of  law  and  order 
wbicb  has  made  the  bee-ccrmmunlty  a  model  of  gobd  government 
for  all  mankind.  Then  so  far  ss  regards  longevity,  ibt  period 
..  of  a  worker-bee's  ciistcnce  is  not  measured  by  nuraber- 
y^j       ing  Its  daysbitt^itnplyby  wear  and  tear,  the  marvellous 

intricacy  and  wcrnderfu!  perfection  of  Its  (tanework 
being  so  delicate  in  construction  thai  after  mi  or  seven  weeks  of 
■tienuotis  toil,  such  as  the  bee  nndergoes  in  summer  time,  tbe 
little  ciealuie's  labour  is  ended  by  a  natural  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  worLcr-bees  batched  tn  the  autumn  will  seven  montb 
later  be  strong  with  Ihe  vigour  of  lusty  youth^  able  lo  take 
tbrir  full  share  fn  tbe  labour  of  the  hive  for  sli  weeks  or  mote 
in  the  early  spring,  which  is  the  most  erlffciil  period  in  the  colony's 
existence;  hence  tbe  value  to  the  apiarist  .of  bees  hatched 
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socialism  in  an  ideal  form,  possessing  nothing  of  its  own  yet 
toiling  unceasingly  for  the  good  of  all.  The  inccradng  warmth 
of  each  recurring  spring  fin£  the  bee  awake,  and  full  of  eagerness 
to  be  up  and  doing;  its  sole  mission  beirg  apparently  to  accom- 
plish as  much  wort  as  possible  while  lile  lasts.  The  earliest 
pollen  is  sought  out  from  far  and  near,  and  htisils  immediate  effect 
upon  the  mother  bee  of  tbe  colony.  II  healthy  and  young  she 
begins  egg-laying  at  once,  and  brood- rearing  proceeds  at  an 


brimming  over  with  bees  in  time  lor  the  first  honey  Sow.     1^< 


trthefi 


for  the  thomandi  of  __ 

pnliiii:  qdeen  wiU  induce  dally  ai  a  coMequente  of  leagial 

proi|iBity;  thflrdorB  unlDsa  help  cornea  fmn  without  an  eiodus 

is  petpand  tor,  and  wlmt  ia  known  as  "  iwarmiog "  takes 

It  would  be  difficDh  to  nnagme  anytUng  more  eahiiarating 
lo  a  bc^nnv  in  bee-keeping  than  the  li^t  of  his  first  hive  in 

the  Hve  like  a  living      ^J" 


nnioad  their  bardeni  in  the  old  hotae,  bat  join  the 
evuiuBUBtiG  emignnls,  tumbling  over  each  other  petl-mdl 
in  llie  ODtmsh;  among  them  the  queen  of  tiie  ci^ny  will  in  due 
courso  bave  takoi  her  place,  bound  like  her  cMldren  for  a  new 
home.  It  loon  becomes  apparent  to  the  onlooker  when  the 
queefl  baa  joined  the  Sying  multitude  of  bees  in  the  air,  for  they 
Hfc  seen  to  be  dosing  up  their  ranks,  and  in  a  few  reomeDls 
begin  lo  form  a  solid  dnater,  usually  on  the  btanch  of  a  small 
tree  or  bush  dose  to  the  ground-  When  this  stage  of  swatmipg 
is  Ttacfaed  the  bee-keeper  hss  but  to  take  his  hiving  skep,  hold  it 
under  the  awarm,  and  shake  the  bees  into  it,  preparatory  to  tians- 
ferring  them  into  a  frame-hive  already  prepared  for  Iheir  re- 
ception.   The  process  of  hiving  a  swarm  is  vct^  simple 


«l-for 


L  the  apiarist  would  do  well  to  prepare 


himsell  heforehand  by  woefully  reading  the  directions  in 


Tbe  Illustration  ^ven  in  fig.  a;  wiD  serve 
words  to  enlighten  Ihe  wtrald-be  bee-keeper. 
of  honeycomb  (natural  lise)  not  precisely  ai 

cells  bnUt  for^-and  oceupied  by— queens,  dn 
abo  tbe  larvae  or  grubi  in  tbe  various  stages 


re  readily  than 
ihows  a  portion 

lut  as  would  be 


Flo.  15.— Honsycomb.    HMamorpbon  o(  the  Honey  Bn. 


egg  to  perfect  insect,  with  the  latter  biting  their  w«) 
led  cells.  It  also  shows  sealed  honey  atid  pollen  in 
To  famlHariie  himself  with  the  various  objecii  depi 
which  are  drawn  from  nature,  will  not  only  help  the  n 
deniland  the  diffetent  phases  of  bee-life  daring  the  sw 
sson.  but  tend  to  Increase  the  interest  of  bcginne 
.  unuit.  "  Early  drOnes,  early  swarms  "  was  the  an 
bee-Aan'i  faranrite  adt!ge,  and  tbc^iUed  apiarist  at  u 
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experiences  the  same  pleasonble  thriQ  as  dM  the  wktppbi  <A 
old  at  the  sight  of  the  first  drone  of  the  year,  which  betokens 
an  eariy  swarm.  As  the  drones  increase  in  number  queen-cells 
are  formed,  unless  steps  be  taken  to  turn  aside  the  swarming 
impulse  by  affording  additional  room  beforehand  in  the  hive. 
The  above  brief  outline  of  the  guiding  principles  of  natural 
swarming  is  merely  intended  as  introductory  to  the  fuller 
information  given  in  a  good  text-book. 

Management  of  an  Apiary. — ^The  main  consideration  in  estab- 
lishing an  apiary  is  to  secure  a  favourable  location,  which  means 
a  place  where  honey  of  good  marketable  quality  may  be  gathered 
from  the  bee-forage  growing  around  without  any  planting  on 
the  part  of  the  bee-keeper  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  deal 
here  with  the  varying  conditions  under  which  apiculture  is 
carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
principle  applies  everywhere.  The  b^  industry  prospers  greatly 

in  America,  where  amid  the  vast  stretches  of  mountain 
^!^ia  and  canyon  in  California  the  bee-forage  eactends  for 
th0UAA,  miles  without  a  break,  and  the  climatic  conditions 

are  so  generally  f  avouraJble  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimnm 
the  diances  of  the  honey  crop  failing  through  adverse  weather. 
The  bee-keeper's  object  is  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  brief 
^>ace  of  a  worker-bee's  life  in  summer,  by  adopting  the  best 
methods  in  vogue  for  building  up  stodu  to  full  strength  before 
the  honey-gathering  time  begins,  and  preparing  for  it  by  the 
ezerdse  of  skill  and  intelligence  in  carrying  out  this  work. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  difference  of  several  weeks 
in  the  honey  season  between  north  and  south.  Swarming 
usually  begins  in  May  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  mid- July 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  issue  of  swarms  coinciding  with  the 
eariy  part  of  the  main  honey  flow.  The  weather  is  naturally 
more  precarious  in  autumn  than  earlier  in  the  year,  and  chances 
of  success  proportionately  smaller  for  northern  bee-men,  but 
the  disadvantage  to  the  latter  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  heather  season,  which  extends  well  into  Sq[>tember. 
With  regard  to  the  British  bee-keeper  located  in  the  south, 

the  early  fruit  crop  is  what  concerns  him  most,  and 

where  pollen  (the  fertilizing  dust  of  flowers)  is  plentiful 

his  bees  will  make  steady  progress.  If  pollen  is  scarce, 
a  substitute  in  the  form  of  either  pea-meal  or  wheatm  flour 
must  be  supplied  to  the  bees,  as  brood-rearing  cannot  make 
headway  without  the  nitrogenous  element  indispensable  in  the 
food  on  which  the  young  are  reared.  But  the  main  honey-crop 
of  both  north  and  south  is  gathered  from  the  various  trifdiums, 

among  which  the  white  Dutch  or  common  dover 
JJJ^Jf**"  {Trifolium  repens)  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
piMBta.       important  honey-produdng  plant  wherever  it  grows. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zcailuid 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  worid  honey  of  the  finest  quality 
is  obtained  from  this  "  queen  of  bee-plants,"  and  in  lesser  degree 
from  other  clovers  such  as  sainfoin,  alsike  (a  h3rbrid  dover), 
trefoil,  &C. 

I  Before  undertaking  the  management  of  a  modem  apiary,  the 
bee-keeper  should  possess  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude  for 
the  pursuit,  without  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  succeed.  He 
must  also  acquire  the  ability  to  handle  bees  judidously  and 
weU  under  all  imaginable  conditions.  In  doing  this  it  is  needful 
to  remember  that  bees  resent  outside  interference  with  either 
their  work  or  their  hive^,  and  will  resolutely  defend  themsdves 
when  aroused  even  at  the  cost  of  life  itsdf .  Experience  has  also 
proved  that,  when  alarmed,  bees  instinctivdy  begin  to  fill  their 
honey-sacs  with  food  from  the  neatest  store-cells  as  a  safeguard 
against  contingencies,  and  when  so  provided  they  are  more 
amenable  to  interference.  The  bee-keeper,  therefore,  l^  the 
judicious  application  of  a  little  smoke  from  smouldering  fuel, 
blown  into  the  hive  by  means  of  an  appliance  known  as  a  bee- 
smoker,  alarms  the  bees  and  is  thus  able  to  manipulate  the  frames 
of  comb  with  ease  and  almost  no  disturbance.  The  smoker 
(fig.  a6)  devised  by  T.  F.  Bingham  of  FarweU,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
ii  the  one  most  used  in  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ho  other  protection  is  needed  beyond  a  bee-veil  of  fine  black 
net.  which  slipped  over.a.wide-bximmed.straw  bat  protects  the 
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face  from  atlngs  when  woikittg  amoag  bees;  ts  expcsience  is 
gained  the  veil  is  not  always  osed.  The  man  who  is  hasty  and 
nervous  in  temperament,  who  fears  an  occasional  sting,  and 
resents  the  same  by  vidously  killing  the  bee  that  inflicts  it 
will  rardy  make  a  good  apiarist.  The  methods  of  handling  bees 
vary  in  different  countries,  this  being  in  a  great  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  hives  kq>t.  Very  few  i^>iaries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  contain  more  than  a  hundred  hives: 
consequently  the  British  bee-keq>er  has  no  need  ior  employing 
the  forceful  or  "  hustling  "  methods  found  necessary  in  America, 
where  the  honey-crop  ia  gathered  in  car4oads  and  the  arttut 
hives  numbered  by  thousands.  It  naturally  follows  »ad 
that  bee-life  is  there  regarded  very  slightly  by  com- 
parison, and  the  "  bee-gardoi "  in  England  becomes 
the  "  bee-yard  "  in  America,  where  the  apiarist  when  at  work 
must  thorou^y  protect  himself  from  being  stung,  and,  safe 
in  his  immunity  from  damage,  cares  little  for  bee-life  in  getting 
throu^  lus  task,  the  loss  of  a  few 
hundred  bees  being  considered  of 
no  account.  There  are,  however, 
other  reasons,  apart  from  humanity, 
to  account  for  the  difference  in 
handling  bees  as  advocated  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  great 
majority  of  apiaries  owned  by 
British  bee-keepers  are  located  in 
dose  proximity  to  neighbours; 
consequently  a  serious  upset  among 
the  bees  would  in  many  cases  in- 
vdve  an  amount  of  trouble  which 
should  if  possible  be  avoided; 
therefore  quietness  and  the  exer- 
cise of  care  when  manipulating  are 
always  recommended  by  teachers, 
and  practised  by  those  who  wisdy 
take  their  lessons  to  heart. 


Fig.  26. — Bee-Sm6ker. 
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Cidlmrt,  pabliihed  by  (Iw  A.  I.  Ro«t 

Having  made  himself  proficient  Co.  Medina.  Ohio.  tJ5JU 
in  practical  bee-work  aind  chosen  a  suitable  location  for 
Ius^apiary,  the  hee-ktepet  should  carefully  sdect  the  par- 
ticuUr  type  of  hive  most  suited  to  his  means  and 
requirements.  This  point  settled,  uniformity  is  fhratlrmL 
secured,  and  all  loose  parts  of  the  hives  bdng 
interchangeable  time  will  be  saved  during  the  busy  season 
when  time  means  money.  Be^nning  with  not  too  many 
stocks  he  can  test  the  capabilities  of  his  location  before 
investing  much  capital  in  the  undertaking,  so  that  by  utilizing 
the  information  already  given  and  adopting  the  wise  adage 
"  make  haste  slowly  "  he  will  realize  in  good  time  whether  it 
will  pay  best  to  work  for  honey  in  comb  or  exuacted  honey 
in  bulk;  not  only  so,  but  the  knowledge  gained  will  enable 
him  to  select  such  appliances  as  are  suited  to  hk  needs.  Asarule, 
it  nuy  be  said  that  the  man  content  to  start  with  an 
apiary  of  moderate  size— say  fifty  stocks — may  ^_ 
realize  a  fair  i»ofit  from  comb-honey  only;  but  so  ^raflZ 
limited  a  venture  would  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  some  other  means  before  an  adequate  income  could  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  one  or  two  hundred  colonics 
would  find  it  more  lucrative  to  work  for  extracted  honey  and  send 
it  out  to  wholesale  buyers  in  that  form.  By  so  doing  a  far 
greater  weight  of  surplus  per  hive  may  be  secured,  and  extracted 
honey  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  years,  while  comb-honey 
must  be  sold  before  ^anulation  sets  in.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  bee-culture  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if 
limited  to  honey-production  alone,  is  not  suifidently  safe  for 
entire  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it  for  obtaining  a  Uvdihood. 
The  uncertain  climate  renders  it  necessary  to  indude  dthcr 
other  branches  of  the  craft  less  dependent  on  warmth  and 
sunshine,  or  to  combine  it  with  fruit-growing,  poultry-rearing, 
&c.  Under  such  conditions  the  bees  will  usually  occupy  a  go<^ 
position  in  the  balance-sheet. 

Another  indispensable  feature  of  good  bee-management  is 
'j  lorathougbt,"  coupled, with  ocder  and  neatness;  the  rule  «C 
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Sinoe  Ihe  lucteru]  origin  of  ioul  brood  hu  been  (stabllilwd, 
Clw  cffoitA  of  aome  bactcrioLosisU  have  b«c  einpLoyed  Id  £j]dfD£ 
a  simple  remedy  by  mcuifl  of  which  Ihe  diseaHt  nay  be  checked 
m  in  euEiesl  stages,  and  in  this  on  s^prrcinbie  unouDt  of  succeAS 
hu  beta  attained.  Nor  bat  tovl  brood  ia  it)  rnore  advuced 
btnu  been  neglected,  all  directidni  for  ttuusenl  bdng  lonnd 
la  text-books  wiittcn  by  distinguished  writers  on  apicuLturc  ia 
(be  United  Kiugdcm,  America  and  tbroa^uaE  the  Eunpean 
continent. 

The  only  other  disease  to  whick  reference  need  be  piode  here 
is  dytentery,  vhich  sometimes  breaks  out  after  the  k»g  conhne- 
mept  bees  ore  compelled  to  undergo  during  severe  winters. 
This  trouble  may  be  guarded  a^insl  by  feeding  the  bees  in  the 


Lves  kept  warm  and  dry  by  suitabde 

B  wintered  on  thin,  watery  food  not 

e  for  xooDthB  to  take  ckoosliig  Qighto, 

tfoluBlaiily  di    ' 

Slate  of  thing 

idilions.    The  stocks  o 


come  weak  anil  il 
under  Botmal  cc 


eallhy 


visited  by  this  disease. 

Tlie  above  embraces  aJ]  that  is  necessuy  to  be  said  in  relation 
to  diseases,  though  bees  hivfi  been  subject  to  other  aihaecta 
such  OS  paralysis,  constipation,  Sic 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  serious  epidemic  broke  out  in  1906 
which  caused  great  dotructtoTi  to  bce-Ufe  in  the  foUowing  year. 
The  malady  was  oi  an  obscure  chsiBCIcr,  but  its  cause  has  been 
under  investigation  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  by  European  bacteriologists  in  itioS. 
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writing  before  they  detached  themulves  [R>m  the  common  Mock 
of  the  Indo-Eurapeao  rue  in  Upper  Asia,  and  that  we  and  other 
Cerraans  have  received  alphaberic  signs  tiom  the  East  by  a 
northern  route  and  not  by  the  McditerrSJiean."  Beech-modt, 
the  fruit  of  the  becch'tree,  was  forroctly  known  in  England  as 
Inick;  and  tbe  county  of  Buckingham  is  so  named  from  its  fftme 
OS  a  bccch-gcowing  country.  Buckwheat  {Bv>k€iimen)  derives 
its  name  fcoiD  the  umiiariLy  of  lis  snguiar  Kcda  to  bccch-mast. 
The  gensiic  DOiEC  Fmits  it  diirivcd  Irum  ^yMr,  to  cat(  .twL  Uu 


^trVhoTTAeophDisluiTraaproUblrlheswieetdiestnult'fmiitH)' 
has  been  used  as  food  in  tima  of 
itumn  it  yiekis  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  to  park-deer  and  other  game,  and  lo  pigs,  which  an 
turiKd  into  beech-woods  in  order  to  uliliie  the  fallen  nuut.  In 
France  it  is  used  lor  Feeding  phessents  and  dsmettk  poultry. 
Well-ripened  beech-mast  yidds  ftotn  17  to  10%  of  non-drying 
iHl,  suitable  for  illuminatkin,  and  Mid  to  be  used  hi  some  parti 
id  France  and  other  Eun^iean  countries  in  cooking,  and  as  a 

The  beech  Is  one  of  the  largest  British  trees,  particnlaily  od 
dialky  «  sandy  soils,  native  in  En^and  fromYorkshlic  south- 
wards, and  i^inted  hi  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  Is  one  of  the 
comown  forest  trees  of  temperate  Europe,  spreading  from 
southern  Noway  and  Sweden  to  the  Meditemnnn.  It  h 
found  on  the  Swiss  Alps  to  about  jooe  ft,  above  sea-level,  and 

southern  Europe  is  usually  confined  to  high  mountain  slopes; 

Is  plentiful  fii  southern  Russia,  and  i>  widely  dbtiibwed  in 

ila  Mmor  and  the  northern  pnrrinccs  of  Persia. 

It  is  characlcrrisd  by  its  sturdy  pillat-likc  stem,  ofteD  from 


in  girth,  and  smoaih  oUvc-grey  bi 


.    The  I 


hes  lile  vntiolly,  while  the  subsidiaiy  branches  s[ 
irds  and  give  the  whole  tree  a  rounded  outline,  ine 
slender  brown  pointed  buds  give  place  in  April  to  dear  greea 
leaves  (ringed  with  delicate  lilky  bain.  'nieUowets  whicb 
appear  in  May  are  Inconiplcuoua  and,  as  ususl  with  our  foiest 
tree>,  of  two  kinds;  the  niale,  In  long4talked  globulol  dusters, 
hiuig  from  Iha  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  of  a  thoot,  while  the 
female,  each  of  two  or  three  flowen  inatinycup(cupulcoI  bracts], 
stand  erect  nearer  the  top  of  the  dwot.  In  the  ripe  fruit  or 
mast  the  four-uded  cupul^^,  which  has  become  much  enlarged, 
brown  and  tough,  enclose  two  or  three  three-sided  ridi  chestnut- 
brown  fruits,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  It  Is  readily  piVF^ 
gated  by  its  seeds.  It  is  a  handsome  tree  in  e\*iy  stage  of  jta 
growth,  but  is  mote  injuriouBlo  plants  under  its  diip  than  other 
ttees,  K)  that  shade-beoting  trees,  as  hoUy.  yew  and  thuja, 
suScI.  Its  leaves,  however,  enrich  the  loiL  The  beech  has  a 
remarkable  pownt  of  holding  the  gnxmd  where  the  ■oil  is  con- 
genial, and  the  deep  shade  prevents  the  growth  of  other  trees. 
It  is  often  and  most  usefully  mixed  with  oak  and  Scotch  lir. 
The  timber  is  not  remarkable  for  either  strength  or  durability. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  mill-work  and  turnery;  but  its 
prindpajoscalpresent  is  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  bedsteads 

charcoal.  The  coppcr-bccch  is  a  variety  with  copper-ooloiired 
leaves,  due  to  the  presence  of  s  red  coloorin^mattei  in  the  sap. 
There  is  also  a  weeping  or  pendulous-Uaucbed  variety;  and 
several  varieties  wiib  toorc  or  less  cut  leaves,  arc  known  in 


The  genus  Fsgw  is  nideiy  spread  in  tempenate  region*,  and 
contains  in  addiUan  to  our  native  beech,  about  ij  other  specie*. 
A  variety  iP.  lyhalka  Var.  SieliMi\  is  a  native  ot  Japan,  where 
it  Is  one  of  the  £oesi  and  mow  abundant  ol  the  dcciduaus-lcaved 
forest  tree  fafHI  amaicana  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
widely-distributed  tries  of  Ihe  lorcsta  of  rulcm  North  America. 
It  was  confounded  by  early  £uiapeaB  tnvelleit  with  P.  lylHliu, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  iu  paler  baik  and  lighter  greeD, 
more  sharply- toothed  leaver.  Sevcial  species  ate  found  in 
Australia  eJid  New  Zealand,  and  in  ihe  f«i^ts  ol  souihcm  Chile 
and  Pata^nia.  The  dense  loresis  wliich  cover  the  shore  of  the 
SCraitt  of  UagcUan  and  the  mountain-slopes  of  Ticna  del  Fucgo 
consist  latg^y  of  two  beeches — one  evergreen,  Faim  b€iulmitif 
and  one  with  deciduous  leaves,  F.  aniajciic^ 

BBECHGB.  CHARLES  EHERSOH  (1336-1904),  Amciican 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk,  New  York,  on  the  (ih  of 
October  i*s6.  He  graduated  at  the  miiveisity  of  Michigan  in 
187K,  and  then  became  assiitant  to  James  llall  in  the  sUte 
museum  at  AJbony.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  t)ie 
charge  of  the  invertebrate  fossils  in  the  Pcabody  Museum,  New 
Haveo,  under  O.  C,  Marsh,  whom  he  succeeded  ii 
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in  Vale  Umvcrsily.  He  died  Da  Ihf  141b  o(  Febiuaiy 

Memoir  by  C.  Scliucliert  in  Aatr.  Joum.  Scitsa.  voL  iviL,  June 
IQ04  fwith  porlraLt  and  bibliogispby). 

BEBCHBB.  HEHRT  WARD  (lEij-iSS;),  Amcdcan  pieicber 
Ud  [eFonner,  waa  bom  in  Litcbfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  34th 
d  June  1S13.  He  was  the  eighlh  child  d  Lyman  and  Roiana 
Foote  Beecber,  andbiotherofHaiiiet  Beccbei  SloHt.  Enteiine 
Amherat  CaUege  in  iSjo,  and  graduating  lour  yeara  later,  be 
gave  Dxore  attention  to  his  own  couraee  tA  readui^  than  to 
college  itudies,  aad  wu  man  popular  with  his  EcUowa  IbAn 
with  the  faculty.  With  ■  patience  foreign  U)  hk  impulsive 
nature,  he  lubmilted  to  minute  drill  in  elocution,  and  became 
a  £ucnt  eiteropcrraneoua  speaker.  Reared  in  a  Puiitan  atroo- 
iphere,  he  baa  graphically  described  the  mystical  eiperiencc 
which,  coinuig  (0  him  in  bis  early  youth,  dianged  his  wbolE 
conception  of  theology  and  dctennined  his  chuce  of  the  mLnistry- 
"  I  think,"  be  uys, "  thai  »hen  I  stand  in  Zion  and  be loie  Cod. 
(he  highest  thing  that  I  ihall  look  back  upon  will  be  ihst  blessed 
uoroiixg  of  May  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  my  wondeiing 
(oul  the  idea  that  it  was  His  nature  to  love  a  nan  in  his  sins  for 
the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  tliemJ*  In  1837  be  graduated  from 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Ohio,  of  which  his  father  was 

f  resident,  and  entered  upon  his  work  as  pastor  of  a  missionary 
resb/terian  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  a  villaec  on  the 
Ohio.abouttom.  below  CindnnalL  The  membership numbcied 
nineteen  women  and  one  man.  Beerber  was  suton  as  well  as 
preiehei.  Two  yean  later  be  ncCEpted  a  call  to  Indianapolis. 
Hit  unconventional  preaching  shocked  the  man  staid  members 
of  the  fiock,  but  £lled  the  chuich  to  overflowing  with  people 
uuiccmtomcd  to  churchgoing,  lie  studied  men  rather  than 
book^i  became  acquainted  with  the  vices  l^  wh^t  was'  then  a 
pioneer  towsj  and  in  hii  .Seim  Latum  It  Ysott  Mia  (1S44) 
tfcaled  those  with  genuine  power  of  realistic  deariptioa  and 
with  youthful  and  exuberant  rhetoric.  Eight  yean  bier  (1S4JI 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorale  of  Plymouth  Cbuich  (Con- 
gre^tional)i  then  newly  organized  la  Biooklyn.  New  Yolk. 
The  situation  of  the  church,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  chief 
feiry  to  T^^ew  York,  the  stalwart  character  of  the  man  who  bad 
otgmized  it.  and  the  peculiar  eloqiience  o(  Beecher,  combined 
to  make  Ibe  pulpit  a  national  plallorra:  The  audience-room 
of  the  church,  capable  of  seating  :ooo  or  1500  people,  frequently 
coDlaiiud  500  OE  lODo  more. 

Beecher  at  onccbecame  a  recognized  Icadcf.  On  the  all-absorb- 
iDg  question  of  slavery  he.  took  a  middle  ground  between  the 
pc^slaveiy  or  peace  party,  and  abolitionists  like  Ullliom  Lloyd 
Camson  and  Wendell  Phillips,  believing,  with  such  statesmen 
■1  W.  H.  Seward,  Salmoo  P.  Chase,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  slavery  was  to  be  overthrown  under  the  constitution  and 
In  the  Union,  by  forbidding  its  growth  and  trusting  to  an 
awakened  conscience,  enforced  by  an  enlightened  self -in  le  test. 
JJe  was  always  an  anti-slaveiy  man,  but  never  technically  an 
abolitionist,  aodbe  joined  the  Republican  paity  soon  after  its 
oigaoization.  In  the  eaiUcr  days  of  the  agilalioOi  be  challenged 
the  hostility  which  often  mobbed  the  aiili-slavcry  gatherings; 
in  the  later  days  he  consulted  with  the  political  leadeis,  inspiring 
.  tho  patriotism  of  the  North,  and  sedulously 
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proclamation  wt 
When  danger  of  foreign  intervention  cast  i  ts  threatening 
uutdow  across  ihc  national  path,  be  went  to  fogland.  and  by 
bit  lamous  addresses  did  what  pcob&bty  no.  other  American 
cotild  haye  done  to  stnngtben  the  spirU  in  En^nd  lavoumble 
to  the  United  Sutes,  and  to  convert. tbat  which  was  doubtful 
ftod  bostile.  In  iS6i'iS«}  be  was  the  edilor-in-chiel  of  lbs 
iFdcptndaU,  then  a  Conventional  journal;  and  in  bis  editorials, 
ODpieil  far  and  wide,  produced  a  profound  impceisiDn  on  ths 


p^Ic  mind  by  chrilying  and  defining  tbaiiOK.  I.atei(in  1870), 
be  ioahded  and  becsniB  editor-in-chirl  of  the  Ckiislimt  Union. 
allerwnds  the  Oulitok,  a  religious  undenominatioDal  weekly. 
Hb  lecwns  and  addtnses  bad  the  spirit  il  not  the  fonn  of  his 
sermons,  just  as  his  setBWna  were  singularly  free  from  the 
hoadeticil  tono.  Yet  bis  wotk  as  a  refonner  was  lubsldiary 
la  his  yKA  aa  1.  pieacter.  He  was  not  indeed  a  parish  pastor; 
h«  itnpiied  chiudi  *(xivitjes  which  grew  to  large  prcfntiiou, 
but  trusted  the  orguUEilion  of  them  to  laymen  of  organlibig 
ahiliiiea  fa  the  chunb;  sod  for  aequamlance  with  his  peapk 
he  dqiended  on  such  social  occaiions  as  were  furnished  in  the 
free  auno^heie  of  this  essentially  New  England  church  at  Ibe 
doaeof  tvEiy  sernce.  But  during  bis  pastorate  the  church  grew 
to  be  pnibaljly  the  laigeU  In  msnbenhip  hi  the  United  State*. 

It  was  in  the  pulpit  thU  Beecher  was  seen  at  hb  best.  Hk 
■nasteiy  of  the  En^^lsfa  tongue,  bis  dramatic  power,  his  iustinctive 
ait  of  impersonation,  which  bed  become  a  seccaid  nature,  hh 
vTvki  imaginilion,  kii  bmdth  of  intellectual  view,  the  cathoUdly 

tiansceadcnt  importance,  his  quaint  humour  alternating  with 
gennine  patltos,  and  above  all  fail  ample  and  singulariy  nn- 
a&cted  devotioiuil  nature,  made  him  as  a  preacher  without  a 
peer  in  his  own  time  and  country.  Hii  favourite  theme  was 
love:  love  to  man  was  to  him  the  falblment  of  all  law;  love  of 
God  wu  the  easeiKB  of  all  Chrstianity.  Retaining  to  the  day 
of  his  fleatb  tbe  forms  and  phraso  of  ths  New  En^aad  theok^ 
in  which  h*  bad  been  reared,  he  poured  into  them  anew  meaning 
and  gave  to  them  a  new  signttclnce.  He  pnliably  did  mie 
than  any  otlser  maa  in  America  to  lead  ths  PuiitaB  churches 
from  a  faith  which  retpicded  God  as  a  nxnal  govemoe.  the  Bible 
■s  a  book  of  biWB,  and  rehgion  as  obedience  to  a  conscience  to 
a  faith  which  legards  God  as  a  lather,  the  Bible  as  a  book,  of 
counsels,  and  rcli^on  (s  a  life  ol  Ubcrty  in  love,  llie  later  years 
of  bis  life  were  darkened  by  a  scandal  which  Beecher's  personal, 
political  and  theological  eocaiies  used  tor  a  time  cHecIively  to 
shadow  a  reputatioa  previously  above  reproach,  he  bemg 
charged  by  Tbeodoie  TUloo,  whom  he  had  befriended,  with 
liaving  had  improper  relations  with  bis  (Tilton's)  wife.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  accusations  (February  1S76].  the  largest  and 
most  leprvsentativs  Congregational  council  ever  held  in  the 
Umted  States  gave  eiprcasion  to  a  vote  of  con&ience  In  him. 


evolution  as  atheistic  He  was 
apoplexy  while  still  active  in  the  ministry,  and  died  at  Brooklyn 
00  the  gtb  of  March  iSS;,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  ol  bis  age. 
The  principal  books  by  Beecher,  besides  his  pu&Hihed  •ermons, 
m:  Sam  Uchins  It  Yiiait  Mim  il»+t);  FlymatA  Cdkcf^  '' 
Hymni  anil  Tma  (JSSS);  ■Ss'.^"/"';^,  Eifttami  ef  A 


»  (N^  YoA"imi ;  John  R  iiawu£7i^H7  ir«W  &k(».- 
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A  Slkdy  (1891);  John  Henry  Barrow*,  Hemy  Wofd  Beeeker  (New 
York,  1893);  and  Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Ward  Beeeker  (Boeboa, 
1903)-  (L.  A.) 

BEECHER,  LTMAN  (1775-1863),  American  dergyman,  was 
bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  the  x 3th  of  October  1775. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony,  worked  as  a  boy  in  an  imde's  blacksmith  shop  and  on 
his  farm,  and  in  1797  graduated  from  Yale,  having  studied 
theology  under  Timothy  Dwi^t.  He  preached  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  East  Hamptcm,  Long  Island  (179&-X8XO,  being 
ordained  in  X799);  in  the  Congregational  churdi  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut  (X810-1826),  in  the  Hanover  Street  church  of 
Boston  (x826-x83a),  and  in  the  Second  Presbytttian  church  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (X833-X843);  was  president  of  the  nevdy 
established  Lane  Theobgical  Seminary  at  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  there 
(x83>-x85o),  being  professor  emeritus  nntH  his  death.  At 
Litcfhfield  and  m  Boston  he  was  a  i»t>minent  of^wnent  of  the 
growing  "  heresy  "  of  Unitarianism,  thou|^  as  eariy  as  1836  he 
was  accused  of  being  a  "  moderate  Calvinist  **  and  was  tried  for 
heresy,  but  was  acquitted.  Upon  his  resignation  from  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  he  lived  in  Boston  for  a  short  time, 
devoting  himself  to  literature;  but  he  broke  down,  and  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  in  Brooklyn,  New  Yoric,  where  he  died  on  the 
loth  ci  January  X863.  Magnetic  in  personality,  incisive  and 
powerful  in  maimer  of  expression,  he  was  in  his  prime  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  American  pulpit  orators.  In  1806  he  preached 
a  widely  circulated  sermon  on  duelling,  and  about  1814  a  series 
of  six  sermons  on  intemperance,  which  were  reprinted  frequently 
and  greatly  aided  temperance  reform.  Thrice  married,  he  had  a. 
large  family,  his  seven  sons  becoming  Congregational  clergymen, 
and  his  dau^^ters,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (g.t.)  and  Catherine 
Esther  Beed^r,  attaining  literary  distinction. 

Lyman  Beecher's  pnblidied  works  indu^:  A  Plea  for  ike  West 
(1835),  Views  m  Theology  (1836),  and  various  sermons;  bis  Collected 
Works  were  published  at  Boston  in  1852  in  3  vcU.  Consult  his 
Autobiography  and  Correspondenu  (2  vou..  New  Yoric,  186A-1864), 
edited  by  nis  son  Charles;  D.  H.  Aqen,  Life  and  Services  oj Lyman 
Beeeker  {Ctndnnati,  1863);  and  Tames  C.  Whhe,  Personal  Iteminis- 
eences  of  Lyman  Beeeker  (New  York,  1882). 

His  daughter,  Cathesine  Esthei  (1800-1878),  was  bom  at 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  on  the  6th  of  Sq>tember  x8oo. 
She  was  educated  at  Litchfidd  Seminary,  and  from  1822  to 
1832  conducted  a  school  for  girls  at  Hartford,  Connecticbt,  with 
her  sbter  Harriet's  assistance,  and  from  1832  to  1834  conducted 
a  ^milar  sdiool  in  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  and  lectured  on 
women's  education  and  in  behalf  of  better  primary  schools,  and 
radically  opposed  woman  suffrage  and  college  education  for 
women,  holding  woman's  ^here  to  be  d<Hnestic.  The  National 
Board  of  Popular  Education,  a  charitable  sodety  whidi  she 
founded,  sent  hundreds  of  women  as  teadiers  into  the  South  and 
West.  She  died  on  the  x  2th  of  May  1878  in  Elmira,  New  York. 
She  published  An  Essay  an  SUmry  and  AboHHan  with  Reference 
to  the  Duty  of  American  Females  (1837),  A  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy  (1842),  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Women 
(f  851),  Liters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness  (1855),  The 
Religious  Training  of  Children  (1864),  and  Woman's  Profession 
as  Mother  and  Educator  (X871). 

His  son,  EowABD  Bkecher  (X803-X895),  was  bom  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Idand,  on  the  27th  of  August  1803,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1822,  studied  thec^qsy  <Lt  Andover,  «jid  in  1826 
became  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  diurdi  in  Boston.  From  1830 
to  X844  he  was  president  of  Illinob  (College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
and  subsequently  filled  pastorates  at  the  Salem  Street  church, 
Boston  (1844-1855),  and  the  Omgregational  church  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois  (1855-1871).  He  was  senior  editor  of  the  Conprega- 
tionalist  (1849-1855),  and  an  associate  editor  of  tho  Christian 
Union  from  1870.  In  1872  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
where  in  1885^x889  he  was  pastor  of  the  Pvkvflle  church  and 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1895.  He  wrote  Addresses  oh 
Ifo  Kingdom  of  God  (1827),  History  of  the  Alton  Riots  (1837), 
Slaiemonl  of  AwkSlanry  Principles  (1837),  BntUsm,  Ut  Import 


and  Modes  (1850),  The  Conftkd  of  Ages  (1853),  Th»  Papd  Coih 
spiracy  Exposed  (1855),  The  Concord  of  Ages  (i860),  and  History 
of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  if  Future  RetribuHonij^'jt), 

Cha&xxs  Beecher  (1815-1900),  another  of  Lsrman's  sons,  was 
bom  at  Litdifidd,  Connecticut,  on  the  7th  of  October  i8x  5.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  and  subsequently  hdd 
pastorates  at  Newark,  New  Jersey  (1851-1857),  and  Geoigetown, 
Massadiusetts;  and  from  1870  to  1877  Vtved.  In  Florida,  where  Jie 
was  state  superintendent  of  public  instmction  in  187 1-1873. 
He  died  at  Georgetown,  Massadiusetts,  on  the  21st  of  April  X9oa 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  assisted  in  the  sdection 
and  arrangement  of  music  in  the  Plymouth  ColUction  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes.  He  wrote  David  and  His  Throne  (1855),  Pen  Pictures 
of  the  BiUe  (1855),  Redeemer  and  Redeemed  (1864),  and  Spiritual 
Manifestations  (1879). 

Thomas  Kinmicutt  Beeches  (1824-1900),  another  son,  bom 
at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  xoth  of  February  1824,  was 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Congregational  diurch  (now  the  Park 
diurch),  at  Ehnira,  New  York,  one  of  the  first  institutkm^ 
churdies  in  the  country,  from  1854  untfl  his  death  at  Elmira  on 
the  14th  of  Mardi  1900.  He  wrote  Our  Seven  Churches  (1870). 

BBBCHEY,    FREDERICK   WILLIAM    (1796-1856),   EngUsIk 
naval  officer  and  geographer,  son  of  Sir  WilHam  Beechey,  R.A., 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  X7th  of  February  1796.  In  x8o6  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  saw  active  service  during  the  wars  with 
France  and  America.     In  x8i8  he  served  under  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Ftanklin  in  Budmn's  Arctic  expedition, 
of  which  at  a  later  period  he  published  a  narrative;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  lieutenant  W.  £.  Parry  In  the 
**  Heda."    In  1821  he  took  part  in  the  survey  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Africa  under  the  direction  of  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral,  William  Henry  Smyth.    He  and  his  brother  Hemy 
William  Beediey,  made  an  overland  survey  of  this  coast,  and 
published  a  full  account  of  their  work  in  1828  under  tiie  title  of 
Proceedings  of  Ike  ExpediHon  to  Explore  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa  from  Tripdy  Eastward  in  iSai-iSss.    In  1825  Beechey 
was  appointed  to  command  the  "  Blossom,"  which  was  intended 
to  explore  Bering  Strait,  in  concert  with  Franklin  and  Parry 
operating  from  the  east    He  passed  the  strait  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  71^  23'  31'  N.,  and  156®  21'  30'  W.,  readying  a  point 
only  X46  m.  west  of  that  readied  by  Franklin's  expedition  from 
the  Mackende  river.  The  whole  voyage  lasted  more  than  three 
years;  and  in  the  course  of  it  Beediey  discovered  several  idands 
in  the  I^Mafic,  and  an  excellent  Barbour  near  Cape  Prince  <ji 
Wales.  In  1831  there  ai^ieared  his  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  and  Serines  Strait  to  Co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expedi- 
tionSf  i82$-i8^.     In  1835  <u»d  the  f<riIowing  year  (Captain 
Bcecbey  was  emplc^ed  on  the  coast  survey  of  South  America,  and 
from  1837  to  1847  carried  on  the  same  work  along  the  Iridi  coasts. 
He  was  appointed  in  1850  to  preside  over  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.    In  1854  he  was  made  rear-admiml, 
and  in  the  following  year  ms  dected  president  of  the  Rojfal 
GeogratAical  Sodety.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1856. 

BEECHEY,  SIR  WILUAM  (X753'i839),  English  portrait- 
painter,  was  bora  at  Burford.  He  was  originally  meant  for  a 
conveyancer,  but  a  strong  love  for  painthig  induced  him  to 
become  a  pupfl  at  th^  Royal  Academy  in  1772.  Some  of  Ms 
mailer  portraits  gained  him  considerable  reputation;  he  began 
to  be  employed  t^  the  nobility,  and  in  1793  became  associate 
of  the  Academy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  portrait-painter 
to  (^ueen  Chariotte.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  Toysl  famfly,  and  of  neariy  all  the  most  famous  or  fashion- 
able  persons  of  the  time.  What  is  considered  his  finest  produc- 
tion is  a  review  of  cavalry,  a  large  compodtion,  in  the  foreground 
of  which  he  introduced  portraits  of  (veorge  III.,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  on 
horseback.  It  was  painted  in  1798,  and  obtained  for  the  artist 
the  honour  of  knii^thpod,  and  his  election  as  R.A. 

BEBCHmO,  HENRY  CHARUi  (1859-  ),  EingUsh  deify- 
man  and  author,  was  bom  on  the  1 5th  of  May  1859,  and  educated 
at  the  City  of  London  school  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
He  took  holy  Mdm  ifi  i88a,  and  after  three  years  In  a  liverpool 
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cmtcy  he  was  for  fifueik  yctts  rector  of  Yattendoiir 
From  1900  to  1903  lie  lectiued  on  pastocal  and  liturgical  theology 
at  King's  CoU^e,  London,  and  was  chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where  he  became  preacher  in  1903.  He  became  a  canon  of 
Westminster  in  1902,  and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  in  1905.  As  a  poet  he  is  best  known  by  his  share  in  two 
volumes — Lave  in  Idleness  (1883)  and  lin^s  Looking  Glass 
(1891) — which  contained  also  poems  1^  J.  W.  Mackail  and  J. 
Bowyer  Nichols.  He  was  a  sympathetic  editor  and  critic  of  the 
works  of  many  i6th  and  1 7th  century  poets,  of  Richard  Crashaw 
(1905),  of  Herrick  (1907),  of  John  Milton  (1900),  of  Ueniy 
Vaughan  ( 1896).  Under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Urbanus  Sylyan  '* 
he  published  two  successful  vohunes  of  essays.  Pages  from  a 
Prieaie  Diary  (1898),  and  Propincial  Letters  and  other  Papers 
(1906).  His  works  also  include  numerous  v<^umes  of  sermons 
and  essays  on  theological  subjects. 

BBBCHWORTH,  a  town  of  Bogong  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
173  m.  by  rail  N.£.  <^  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  7359.  The 
town  is  the  centre  <rf  the  Ovens  goldfields,  and  the  district  is 
mainly  devoted  to  mining  with  both  alluvial  and  reef  working, 
but  much  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  yidding  gmin  and 
fruit.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  Lake  Kerferd  in  the 
9idnity,  which  is  a  faivourite  resort  of  visitors;  the  scenery  near 
the  town,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1805  ft.  among  the  May 
Day  Hills,  being  singukriy  beautifuL  The  industries  of  Beedn 
worth  include  tanning,  ironfounding  and  coach-building. 

BEEP  (throuf^  O.  Fr.  boef,  mod.  boet^t  Ciom  Lat.  bos,  bams, 
ox,  Gr.  QoiStt  which  show  the  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
Sanskrit  go,  gius,  ox,  and  thus  with  "  oow")>  the  flesh  of  the  oz, 
cow  or  bull,  as  used  for  food.  The  use  of  the  French  word  for  the 
meat,  while  the  Saxon  nanse  was  retained  for  the  animal,  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  paralleled  with  the  use  of  vcal,  mutton 
andpork.  '* Beef  "isalso used, espedailyuktheplural"  beeves," 
for  the  ox  Itself,  but  usually  In  an  archaic  way.  **  Corned"  or 
"com"  beef  is  the  flesh  cured  by  salting,  i^  sprinkling  with 
"corns"  or  granulated  particles  of  salt.  ''  CoDaxed  "  beef  is  so 
called  from  the  roll  or  collar  into  which  the  meat  is  pressed,  after 
extracting  the  bones.  ''Jerked"  beef,  Le.  meat  cut  into  long 
thk  slices-  and  dried  in  the  sun,  like  "bfltong"  (q.v.),  comes 
through  the  Spanish-American  ckarque,  from  ccharqm,  the 
Peruvian  word  for  this  species  of  preserved  meat.  For  "  Beef- 
eater"  see  Yeomen  or  toe  Guaxd. 

BBBFSTBAK  CLUB*  the  name  of  several  dubs  formed  in 
London  during  the  x8th  and  X9th  centuries.  The  first  seems  to 
have  been  that  founded  In  1709  with  Richard  Estcourt,  the 
actor,  as  steward.  Of  this  the  chief  wits  and  great  men  of  the 
nation  were  membecsand  its  bodge  wasa  gridiron.  Its  feune  was, 
however,  entirely  eclipsed  in  1735  when  "  The  Sublime  Sodety  of 
Steaks  "  was  established  by  John  Rich  at  COvent  Garden  theatre, 
of  whidi  he  was  then  manager.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Peterborough 
supping  one  night  with  Rich  in  his  private  room,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  steak  the  hitter  grilled  him  that  he  suggested  a  repetition 
of  the  meal  the  next  week.  From  this  started  the  Club,  the 
members  of  which  delighted  to  call  themsdves  "The  Steaks." 
Among  them  were  Hogarth,  Garrick,  Wilkes,  Bubb  Doddington 
and  many  othor  celebrities.  The  rendezvous  was  the  theatre 
till  the  fixe  in  x8o8,  when  the  dub  moved  first  to  the  Bedford 
Coffee  House,  and  the  next  year  to  the  Old  Lyceum.  In  1785 
the  prince  of  Wales  joined,  and  Utter  his  brothers  the  dukes  of 
Claivttoe  and  Sussex  became  members.  On  the  burning  of  the 
Lyceum,  "The  StMks "  met  again  in  the  Bedford  Coffee  House 
tin  1838,  when  the  New  Lyceum  was  opened,  and  a  hirge  room 
that  was  allotted  the  dub.  These  meetings  were  hdd  till  the 
dtth  ceased  to  exist  in  1867.  Tliomas  Sheridan  founded  a 
Beefsteak  Qub  hi  Dublin  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1749,  and  of 
this  Peg  Woffington  was  president.  The  modem  Beefoteak  Qub 
lias  founded  by  J.  L.  Tode,  the  actor,  in  1876. 

See  J.  Timbs  Oubs  and  Qub  Life  in  London  (1873);  Walter 
Aradd,  Life  and  Death  of  the  Sublime  Society  of  Steaks  (1871). 

BBBI2EBUB»  Beelzebul,  Baauebxjb.  In  2  Kings  L  we 
read  that  Aha^h  ben  Ahab,  king  of  Israd,  fell  dck,  and  sent 
to  inqpdn  of  Baahtebab,  the  god  of  the  Philistine  city  £kron, 


whether  he  should  recover.  There  b  no  other  mentkm  of  this 
god  in  the  Old  TesUment.  Baal,  **k>rd,"  is  the  ordinary  title 
or  .word  for  a  ddty,  espedaily  a  local  ddty,  cf .  such  place  names 
as  Baal  Hasor  (a  Sam.  xliL  93),  Baal  Hermon  (Judges  iiL  3), 
which  are  probably  omtractions  of  fuller  forms,  like  Beth  BeaX 
Meon  (JosL  xiii.  17),  the  House  or  Temple  of  the  Baal  of  Meon. 
According  to  these  analogies  we  should  expect  Z^ub  tb  be  a 
place.  No  place  Zdmb,  however,  is  known;  and  it  has  been 
objected  that  the  Baal  <rf  some  other  phce  would  hardly  be  the 
god  of  Ekron.    These  objections  are  hardly  oondusive. 

Usually  Zdmb  h  identified  with  a  Hebrew  common  noun 
Mebnb—Sks,^  occumi^  twioo  in  the  Old  Testament,*  so  that 
Baalzebub  "  is  the  Baal  to  whom  flies  bdong  ot  are  hofy.  As 
children  <A  the  summer  they  are  symbds  of  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  to  which  .  .  .  Baal  stands  In  dose  relation.  Divination 
by  means  of  flies  was  known  at  Babylon."*  There  are  other 
cases  of  names  oompounded  of  Baal  and  an  element  equivalent 
to  a  descriptive  epithet,  e.g.  Baalgad,  the  Baal  of  Fortune.^ 
For  the  **  Fly-god,"  sometimes  interpreted  as  the  "averier  of 
insects,"  cf.  Ze^  MfOHos,  /ivUiypos,  and  the  Hercules  luAaypos* 
Clemens  Alexander  ^eaks  of  a  Hercules  &T6iivios  as  wor- 
shipped  at  Rome.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Baalzebub  was 
the  dung-beetle,  Scarabaeus  piBularius,  worshipped  in  Egypt. 

A  name  of  a  ddty  on  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  the  X3th 
century  b.c  has  been  read  as  Baal-zabubi,  but  this  reading  has 
now  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  Baal-sapunu  (Baal-Zephon).* 
Cheyne  considers  that  Baalzebub  is  a  "  contemptuous  uxieuphonic 
Jtvtiah  modification  of  the  true  name  BaalzebuL"  * 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  Bedzebul,'  which  some 
pf  the  versions,  especially  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac,  followed 
by  the  Anthorixed  Veision,  have  changed  to  Beelsd>uh,  under 
the  influfncr  of  2  Eings.  In  Matt.  x.  35,  Christ  speaks  of  men 
calling  the  master  of  the  house,  i,e.  Himself,  BeelzebuL*  In 
Marii  IiL  33-27,*  the  scribes  explain  that  Jesus  is  possesKd  by 
Bedoebttl**  and  is  thus  enaUed  to  cast  out  devils.  The  passage 
q)eaks  of  Bedzebul  as  Satan  and  as  the  prince  of  the  demons. 

The  origm  of  the  name  Beelzebul  is  varioudy  explained, 
(a)  It  Is  "  a  phonetic  corruption,  pexhaps  a  softening  of  the 
original  word";  as  Bab-d-mandd  is  a  corruption  of  Babnsl- 
mandd>.  (b)  Ikbul  is  from  xebdt  a  word  fomui  in  the  Targuntf 
in  the  sense  of  "duxkg,"  so  that  Beelzebul  would  mean  ''Lord 
of  Dung,"  a  term  of  contempt.  The  further  suggestion  has  been 
made  thiat  m^uI  itself  in  the  sense  of  "dung"  is  a  term  for  a 
heathen  ddty,  cf .  the  Old  Testament  use  of  "  abomination  "  &c 
for  heathen  ddties,  ao  that  Beelzebul  would  mean  "Chid  oi 
false  gods,"  and  so  aich-fiend.  (c)  Zebtd  is  found  in  x  Kings 
viiL  X3  m  the  sense  of  "height,"  Ae(A-sis6t<^lofty. house,  and  in 
Rabb^ical  writings  In  the  sense  of  "house"  or  "temple," 
or  "the  fourth  heaven";"  and  Bedzebul  may  equal  "Lord 
of  the  High  House"  or  "Lord  of  Heaven."  This  tiew  is  pep- 
haps  favoured  by  Matt.  x.  35,  "if  they  have  called  the  lord  of 
the  house  BeelzebuL"  It  appears,  however,  that  Rabbinical 
writings  use  ylhn  (day-of)  Mebul  for  t|ie  festival  of  a  heathen 
ddty;  and  Jastrow  ooimects  this  usage  with  the  meaning 
" house "  or  "  temple,"  so  that  the  meaning  "Lord  of  the  False 
Gods  "  mi^t  be  arrived  at  in  a  different  way. 

The  names  Zebulnn,  *Iubd  (Jezebd),  suggest  that  ZeM  may 
be  an  andent  name  of  a  ddty;  d.  the  names  bm  ^ 
(B'L   'ZBL),   ^icv   (ShMZBL)    fax    Punic   and   Phoenidan 

I  So  Clarendon  PresSj  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  137,  with  LXX. 
'  Eccl.  X.  i;  Isaiah  vii.  18. 

*  Baeth^n,  BeUrdge  tur  semitischen  Rdigionsgesekichte,  p.  95.  ci 
pp.  65,  361. 

*  Josh.  xii.  7. 

*  Art.  "  Baalzebub,"  Black  and  Cheyne*i  Bncy,  Bibl. 

*  With  various  spellines  (e.g.  Bdzebul.  and  in  XB,  Beesebd),  aU 
variants  of  Beelzebul.    Cf.  Ddssmann,  BiHe  Studies,  %X2, 

'  There  is  a  variation  df  reading,  wbidi  has  been  hda  to  supporf 
the  view  that  the  paasBge  means  that  men  reproadied  Jesus  witlf 
His  supposed  connexion  with  Beelzebul;  d.  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  loco, 

*  And^in  the  paralld  jpassages,  Matt.  ziL  33-39:  Luke  zL  X4-33. 

*  Cf .  John  vii.  30,  viiL  48,  53,  x.  20. 

*  Swete,  in  loco, 

"  Jastrow.  Diet,  of  the  Targfonim,  fire,  sob  voce. 
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liacilptlma.'    The  nitadttitlMi  ol  Bcdnbab  for  Btniitbal  bj 

ihB  Syrlic,  Vulgiis  uul  other  venion  iaptta  the  identificm' 
tioa  d  the  New  TeUnwnt  BTcb-Asnd  vjth  Ihe  god  of  EkiDn: 
tliij  tubaiJtuliDn,  however,  swy  be  due  (o  the  inBumcc  of  tbe 
Aiuuic  B'd-dtiata.  "  ulvowy,"  BmetuDca  bdd  to  bcitbe 


___    .      .  ikof  the 

■  mcBtlaBed,  aiiil  tb«  Ulentiu*  dependeat 
uaoioe  ■  cnanaka  betnen  the  two  nnma, 
10  ihowliow  Ibetpid  became  ID  iMer  time*  tba 


[R,  m  bcvera^  <At*iQed  by  ■  pnictB  of  ilcaliolic  fei- 

lioD  mainly  (iDin(«aiI>(chic£y  iiialUiilbii1cy),liopsuid 

The  histaTy  d(  beer  CTteiub  ova  Kvcnl  tboviud  yean. 

iing  to  Dr  Bush,  a  bca  mrnde  fiom  malt  or  led  buky  it 

'  *    "  u  ««riy  u  the  founh  dymity. 


It  n 


I  called  ^  ^  or  'M^    Papyri  of  lite  turn  of  SmI  L 
(ijoo  B.C.)  ilhide  to  ■  poiOD  inAriatcd  Inn  onp^indulfaioe 

inbttr.  In  the  Hcood  book  (c.  77)  of  Hemdotin  (450  ■,&)  m 
•re  iDld  that  (he  Egyptiao.  bebis  vitlunit  viim,  made  vitie 
{rombuley  (cf.Acidi.5iif^.9S4)ihulaithe9aptitngotioiwd 
■o  irequcDlly  in  Scripton  and  chewfaeic  ai  b<te|  moat  ibiiwhit 
then:,  and  no  recnrd  eidiU  of  tlie  vine  bciD|  deatioyed,  *e  nnrt 
conclude  that  Ibe  biitDiiu  was  only  paitialty  acqaalDted  with 
the  pioductioin  of  that  most  fenila  enmtiy.  Pliny  (Halwal 
Zfiifsrv,  »ii- Si)  inl™™  »■  t^<^  the  Ecypllana  nude  wine  bom 
corn,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  tfUmm,  which,  in  the  Greek, 
means  drink  from  bsilcyp  Th^  Gredu  obtained  thdrkumiedge 
of  the  an  of  piepiiing  b«er  bom  the  Egyptjau.  The  writing 
of  Ai^hilodua,  tike  Parian  poet  and  aatiiist  who  Eouriibed 
about  650  BX..  contain  evidence  that  (be  Greek*  ol  his  day  wen 
acquainted  with  the  proceaa  of  brewing  There  ia, '~  ' — '  ""'" 
doubt  that  tbe  discovery  ol  beer  and  its  use  aa  an 
bcvemge  were  Hsrly  ai  early  as  thoee  of  the  inpe  Ineji.  loousn 
both  tbe  Cieeki  and  the  Romana  iictpbtd  it  a>  a  barbarUn 
diiok.  Dioacoiidea  meQtiona  two  kinda  of  beet,  namely  fCEbi 
and  K^iiw,  but  ho  doca  not  deicdbt  Ibon  anHirinitly  to  eaable 
in  to  distinguiih  them.  Sopbodea  tnd  othei  QteA  wiiten, 
again,  aiyled  il  ftivnr.  In  tbe  time  of  IWitn  (iit  century 
(iter  Chriat),  ■""■^■-g  to  hin^  bccc  wu  tt»  onial  diink  cl  the 
Germans,  and  tlKtB  OD  be  link  do<d>t  tlM  the  method  of  salting 
barley  was  theq  known  to  (hem.  Pliny  (JIU.  Sirt.  udL  81) 
mentioni  the  uaeot  beetjn  Spain  nndet  thn  niune  of  aJJa  and  strja 
and  in  Gaul  undel  that  of  atiKtia;  and  dacwhae  (nv.  99) 
be  laya: — "  The  native*  who  inhabit  the  west  of  Europe  liave 
a  ilquid  with  whidi  they  intasate  thenuelvea,  made  from  com 
and  water.  The  mannf^  of  in^fcing  this  liquid  is  Mmewhat 
diHcrent  in  Gaul,  Spain  and  other  countiiea,  and  it  li  rsllcd  by 
diScrent  names,  bat  iu  nature  and  propenie*  are  everywhere 
tbe  lame.  Tbe  people  in  Spain  in  particular  brew  (hi*  liquid 
10  well  thai  it  win  keep  good  a  long  time.  So  eiquiiite  ii  the 
cuiuuof  of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vidou*  appetite*  that 
tbey  have  t)ua  invehted  a  method  to  make  water  HkU  produce 

The  knoiriedge  of  the  pcqMiatiaD  of  a  retmested  beverage 
froa  ccnals  in  early  tinea  wa*  not  omflDed  to  Europe.  Thna, 
according  10  DrH.  H.  Mann,  the  Kaffir  racts  o(  South  Africa  have 
'nadc  for  ago— and  iini  make— a  kind  o(  beet  Inim  mOlet,  and 

'  Udilankl,  HiuMjidi  da  utrdirmiiiiihtm  EpignMt,  L  p>.  >|0. 
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ifaailaily  tbe  m  ....... 

Afijca  prepare  an  InliuicailDg  beverage,  gcnenlly  called  btnsa, 
from  a  variety  of  cenai  glalna.  The  Ruiaian  ithbi,  made  froa 
ftarliiy  and  rye,  the  Chii»ee  tamtAu,  made  from  tice,  and  the^ 
Japanese  saJU  (f-f.)  an  all  of  andent  ori^iL  Rofban  histonani 
mention  Ike  fact  thai  tbe  Biitona  bi  the  south  of  England  a(  the 
time  ol  the  Roman  invasion  brewed  a  spedes  of  ale  from  barley 
and  whrat.  The  Romans  raocfaieipnived  the  methods  of  brewing 
in  vogue  among  the  Britona,  and  tbe  Saions — among  whom  ale 
had  long  been  a  common  beverage — U  tbeir  turn  profited  nnch 
by  the  insltuction  given  to  the  original  inhabilanti  o[  Gieat 
Britain  by  the  Romans.  Welninfarmcdby  Williamof  Malmes- 
bury  that  in  the  rsgn  of  Henry  II.  the  Englisb  were  greatly 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  by  that  time  the  moDaslerics  were 
already  famous,  both  in  En^and  and  on  t^  continent,  for  the 
cicellence  of  their  ales.  The  waters  of  Burton^n-Trent  began 
to  be  fomou*  in  the  i  jth  century.  Tike  secret  of  their  being  so 
especially  atfalpted  fear  brewing  was  fint  discovered  by  some 
mooksiwbolKldlBndbitlkDadjscent  neighbomhood  of  Wetmore. 
TheiB  kadooimtaldated  119J  in  wUch  it  is  staled  that  Matilda, 
daughter  of  NkbcJas  de  Shoben,  had  re-leased  to  the  abbol  and 
convent  of  Burtca-oa-Trent  ocMain  tcnementa  wlthiti  and 
wlibont  the  town;  for  which  i»4es*e  they  panted  her,  daSy  for 
life,  two  white  kaves  fnun  tbe  Dwoaiteiy,  two  gallons  of  con- 
ventual beer,  and  one  penny,  beside*  terta  gallons  of  beer  tor  the 
meir.  The  abbots  of  Burton  appasently  made  their  own  malt, 
for  it  waa  a  common  anaunt  hi  leases  of  mffls  btkn^ng  to  the 
abbey  that  iie  malt  of  tha  lords  of  the  manor,  both  spiritual  Dnd 
temponl,  sbodd  be  gnand  free  of  datge.  Robert  Plot,  in  his 
JlUiral  BiiUry  1/  Slogtridm  UtM),  refers  la  the  peoiUai 
prcfierticsof  the  Bumn  waters,  from  which,  be  says, "  t^  an  art 
wdl  known  Is  this  conntry  good  ale  Is  made,  In  tfee  tnanagenient 
of  wMch  tbey  have  a  knck  «f  fining  it  in  three  days  to  that 
dt^ree  that  It  shall  not  only  be  potable,  bot  is  dear  and  palataUa 
a*  we  could  dedre  any  drii^i^  Ihia  kind  to  b«."  In  1630  Barton 
bccrbegantobekaowninLoDdoQibdngioldat  'Ya  Faacocie" 
in  Graj^a  Inn  Lane,  and  aoxtiding  to  tbe  SftOaliw  waa  h  gieal 
demand  amongst  ths  vfailois  In  VamhaU.  Untl  ten  aul  coffee 
wen  btioduced,  beer  and  ab  (see  Au)  were,  practically  qxak- 
ing,  tbe  only  popolar  beeerages  ■nrw'ble  to  the  genenl  body  ef 
en.  Since  the  advent  of  tea,  oeSaa,  cBooa  and  mineral 
the  character  of  B: 
tbe  attno^} 


lifter  bn 


_  _  .  TLeold"sto>i 

bitter  "  baa  given  way  to  the  "  tight  dtamei  ale,"  and  "  porter  ' 
(so  oUed  from  the  fact  that  It  ma  the  pcfmlai  diink  amon^  tha 
market  potters  of  the  tSth  ccDtoiy}  bi*  been  laigdj  teplaced  by 
"  mild  ale."  A  certain  qaantlty  oil  atnng  beer-sach  aa  hiavy 
stoiitaand"stoefc"and"Scetch"alw  BVtOlbwwedBonaaayB, 
but  it  Is  not  an  Isamiif  one.  Tke  demand  is  almoel  tatit^ 
for  medimn  been  nch  aa  mDd  ale,  Ught  stunt,  and  the  bftttf  ckua 
of  "bitter"  beers.  andUghtbeces  inch  as  OeU^ffamilyaka,''  - 

Hh  general  ran  of  been  oontsla  from  3  to  £%  ofaleohel  and 
4  to  7  %  of  solids,  the  reanalnda' being  water  and  certain  aavoor- 
ing  and  preacTvative  matten  derived  from  the  malt,  hops  and 
olbet  materials  cnploytd  In  thdr  maBnfactnra.  Tlie  solid,  u. 
nOD-volatile,  matter  contained  In  Htadon  in  bev  condsa  m^nly 
of  maltnae  or  mdt  fugar,  of  senral  varfelies  ot  deiliia  (see 
Banmo),  of  substanocs  wbkh  stand  in  an  fntennedlate  poaftiMi 
between  the  (U^ia  and  tbe  deittlna  pnpet,  and  of  a  mmbar  of 
boiyei  containing  nitnigen,  nch  as  tbt  uon-oosgulable  prauida, 
peptones,  frc  In  sdditlai  then  is  an  •ppiedahle  qaanthy  of 
mfateral  matter,  chiefly  phssphatM  nod  potash.  Diete(tcall]r 
reganled,  thereton,  beer  posaesaa  cooMelable  food  value,  and, 
the  nutritioDB  matter  in  bear  is  pteamt  in  a  readily 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  adnh  membtr  of  tbe  BrJtMi 
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BEERSHEBA— BEETHOVEN 


Th«  diief  point  of  inteNst  in  the  pi«oedixig  tabte  b  the  enonooi^ 
increaae  in  the  United  States.  In  considering  the  figmes,  the 
^f>fym^or  of  the  beer  produced  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus,  although  Germany  produces  roughly  25  %  more  beer  in 
liquid  measurement  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  latter  actually 
uses  about  50%  more  malt  than  is  the  case  in  the  German 
breweries.  According  to  a  \^lennese  technical  journal,  the 
quantities  o£  malt  emplc^ed  for  the  production  of  one  hectolitre 
(32  gallons)  of  beer  in  the  respective  countries  is  0*40  cwL  in  the 
German  empire,  0*72  cwt.  in  the  United  States,  and  o*8i  cwt. 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  England  may 
stin  claim  pre-eminence  as  a  beer-produdng  nation.  Large  as 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  seem, 
it  is  considerably  less  than  is  the  case  in  Bavaria,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  with  over  50  gallons,  and  in  Belgium,  whidi 
comes  second  with  47*7  gallons.  In  the  dty  of  Munich  the 
consumption  is  actually  over  70  gallons,  that  is  to  say,  about  i| 
pints  a  day  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  Germany,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  beer- 
drinking  country  par  exc^lence,  the  consun^>tion  per  head  of  this 
article  is  slightly  less  than  in  England,  and  that  inversely  the 
average  German  consumes  more  alcohol  in  the  shape  of  Sfurits 
than  does  the  inhabitant  of  the  British  Islands  (consumption  of 
spirits  per  head:  Germany,  1*76  gallons;  United  Kingdom,  0-99 
Colons).  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  peasantry 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  porrions  of  the  German  empire 
consume  ^irits  almost  exchisivdy.  In  the  British  colonies 
beer  is  generally  one  of  the  staple  drinks,  but  if  we  excq>t 
Western  Australia,  where  about  25  gaUons  per  head  of  population 
are  consuntied,  the  demand  is  much  smaller  than  m  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Australia  generally,  the  per  capita  consumption 
amounts  to  about  12  gaUons,  in  New  Zealand  to  xo  gallons,  and 
In  Canada  to  5  gallons.  (P.  S.) 

BEERSHEBA*  a  place  midway  between  Gaza  and  Hebron 
(28  m.  from  each),  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Palestine  {**  Dan  to  Beersheba,"  Judg.  zx.  i,  &c.) 
Its  foundaticm  b  variously  ascribed  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and 
different  etymologies  for  its  name  are  suggested,  in  the  funda- 
mental documents  of  Genesis  (zzL  22,  zxvi.  26).  It  was  an 
important  holy  place,  where  Abraham  planted  a  sacred  tree 
(Gen.  zxi.  23),  and  where  divine  manifestations  were  vouchsafed 
to  Hagar  (G«i.  xxL  17),  Isaac  (zzvL  24),  Jacob  (zlvi  2)  and 
EUjah  (i  Kings  m.  5).  Amos  mentions  it  in  connexion  with 
the  shrines  of  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (Amos  v  5)  and  denounces  oaths 
by  its  num9H  (viiL  14).  The  most  probaUe  meaning  <A  the  name 
is  **  seven  w^,"  d^>ite  the  non-Semitic  construction  involved 
in  this  interpretation.  Seven  andent  weQs  still  exist  here, 
thouf^  two  are  stoi^>ed  up.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  the 
place  in  the  4th  century  as  a  large  village  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
gurison.  Eictensive  remains  of  this  viDi^  exist,  thouf^  they 
are  being  n^>idly  quarried  away  for  building;  some  inscriptions 
of  great  importance  have  been  found  here.  Later  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  tnshopric;  remains  of  its  churches  Vera 
still  standing  in  the  X4th  century.  Some  fine  mosaics  have  been 
here  unearthed  and  immediately  destroyed,  in  sheer  wantonness, 
by  the  natives  quarrying  building-stone.  The  Biblical  Beersheba 
probably  exists  at  Bir  es-Seba\  2  m.  distant 

BBBILT,  EDWARD  SPENCER  (1831-  ),  English  historian 
and  positivist,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Beesly,  was  bom  at  Fecken- 
ham,  Worcestershire,  on  the  23rd  of  January  1831  He  was 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  original  centre  of  the  English  positivist  movement. 
Richard  Congrcve  (q.v.)  was  tutor  at  Wadham  from  1849  to  1854, 
and  three  men  of  that  time,  Frederic  Harrison  (q.v.),  Beesly  and 
John  Henry  Bridges  (X832-1906),  became  the  leaden  of  Comtism 
in  England.  Beesly  left  Oxford  In  1854  to  become  assistant- 
master  at  Mariborough  College.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  University  College,  London,  and  of  Latin 
at  Bedford  College,  London,  in  i860.  He  resigned  these  appoint- 
ments in  1893  ^^^  1889,  and  in  1893  became  the  editor  of  the 
sewly-e^Ublished  PosUirist  Retiem.  He  collaborated  In  the 
translation  of  Comte's  vysXtm  of  PosiUat  PciUy  (4  vols.,  1S75- 


1879),  translated  hls'/KscottrM  en  the  PasMte  SpirU  (rpqj), 
and  wrote  a  biography  of  Comte  for  a  translation  of  the  firat  cuo 
chaiptenoihisCoursdepkil4W>pkie  positive  f  entitied  Pmtdomental 
Principles  of  Positkc  Pkilosopity  (1905).  Professor  Beesly  stood 
unsuccessfully  as  Liberal  candidate  lor  Westminster  ba.  1885 
and  for  Biao^bone  in  1886,  and  is  the  autlior  of  numerous 
review  articles  on  social  and  political  topics,  treated  from  tha 
positivist  standpoint,  esptdalty  on  the  Irish  question.  His 
works  also  indude  a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  history,  entitied 
Camine,  Clodius,  Tibenus  (1878),  in  which  he  rehabiUtates  in 
some  degree  the  character  of  eadi  of  his  subjects,  and  Queeu 
Elisabeth  (1892),  in  the  <*  Twelve  English  Sutesmen  "  series. 

BEET,  a  cultivated  form  of  the  plant  Beta  tulgaris  (natural 
order  Chenopodiaceae),  which  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  <rf 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia  as  far  as  India.  It  is  a  biennial, 
pEodttdng,  like  the  carrot,  a  thick,  fleshy  tap-root -during  the  tmt 
year  and  a  branched,  leafy,  flowering  stem  in  the  following  season. 
The  small,  green  flowos  are  borne  in  dusters.  A  consideraUe 
number  of  varieties  are  cultivated  for  use  on  account  of  their 
large  fleshy  roots,  under  the  names  of  mangd-wurzd  or  mangold, 
fldd-beet  and  garden-beet.  The  cultivation  of  beet  in  rdation 
to  the  production  of  sugar,  for  which  purpose  certain  varieties  of 
beet  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  sugar  cane,  is  dealt  with 
under  Sugas.  Hie  garden-beet  has  been  cultivated  from  very 
remote  times  as  a  salad  plant,  and  for  general  use  as  a  table 
vegetable.  The  variety  most  generally  grown  has  bng,  tapering, 
carrot-shaped  roots,  the  "  flesh  "  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  deep 
red  colour  throughout,  and  the  leaves  brownish  red.  It  is  boiled 
and  cut  into  slices  for  being  eaten  cold;  and  it  is  also  prq>ared 
as  a  pickle,  as  well  as  in  various  other  forms.  Beet  is  in  mudi 
more  common  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  culinary 
vegetable  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has,  however,  been 
cultivated  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  The  white  beet.  Beta 
cida,  is  cultivated  for  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  {yinarh. 
The  midribs  and  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  also  stewed  and  eaten  aa 
sea-kale,  under  the  name  of  Swiss  chard.  B.  cida  is  also  largely 
used  as  a  decorative  plant  for  its  large,  handsome  leaves,  bbod 
red  or  variegated  in  colour. 

The  beet  prospers  in  a  rich  deep  soQ,  wdl  pulverized  by  the 
spade.  If  manure  b  required,  it  should  be  deposited  at  tba 
bottom  of  the  trendi  in  preparing  the  ground.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  drills  15  ins.  asunder,  in  April  or  eariy  in  May,  and  the 
plants  are  afterwards  to  be  thinned  to  about  8  in.  apart  in  the 
lines,  but  not  more,  as  moderate-sized  roots  are  preferable. 
The  plants  should  grow  on  till  the  end  of  October  or  later,  whena 
portion  should  be  taken  up  for  use,  and  the  rest  laid  in  in  a 
shdtered  comer,  and  covered  up  from  frost.  The  roots  must  not 
be  bruised  and  tjje  leaves  must  be  twisted  off — not  dosdy  cut* 
as  they  are  then  liable  to  bleed  In  the  north  the  cr<^  may  be 
wholly  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  stored  in  a  pit  or  cdlar,  beyond 
reach  of  frost  If  it  is  desired  to  have  fresh  roots  eariy,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
and  if  a  succession  is  required,  a  few  more  may  be  sown  by  the 
end  of  March. 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIO  VAN  (1770-1827),  (krman  musical 
composer,  was  baptized  (probably,  as  was  usual,  the  day  after 
birth)  on  the  17th  of  Dumber  1770  at  Bonn.  His  family  ia 
traceable  to  a  village  near  Louvain,  in  Bdgium,  in  the  i7tli 
century  In  1650  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  composer  settled  in 
Antwerp.  Beethoven's  grandfather,  Louis,  quarrelled  with  hb 
family,  came  to  Bonn  in  1732,  and  became  one  oi  the  court 
musicians  of  the  archbishop-elector  of  Cologne  He  was  a  genial 
man  of  estimable  character,  and  though  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
was  only  four  years  old  when  his  grandfather  died,  he  never 
forgot  Um,  but  cherished  his  portrait  to  the  end  oi  his  life 
Beethoven's  father,  a  tenor  singer  at  the  archbishop-dector^a 
court,  was  of  a  rough  and  violent  temper,  not  imjmyved  by  htt 
passion  for  drink,  nor  by  the  dire  poverty  under  which  th» 
family  laboured  He  married  Magddina  Ldm  or  Laym,  the 
widow  of  a  vdlet4e-ckambre  of  the  diector  of  Trier  and  daughter 
of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbrdtstein.  Beethoven's  father  wbhe4 
to  profit  as  early  aa  possible  by  hit  son's  talent,  and  accordingly 
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smumit  of  Ms  AiiM  was  reached  when  hk  7th  symphony  was 
perfonned,  together  with  a  hastily-written  cantata,  Der  glorreiche 
AugenHick  and  the  blazing  piece  of  descriptive  fireworks  entitled 
WettingloHS  Sieg  oder  die  Schlackt  hei  Vittona,  once  popular 
in  Enghmd  as  the  Battle  Symphony.  The  occasion  for  this 
performance  was  the  congress  of  Vienna;  and  the  government 
l^ced  the  two  halb  of  the  Redouten-Saal  at  his  disposal  for 
two  nights,  while  he  himself  was  allowed  to  invite  -all  the 
levereigns  of  Europe.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  freedom 
of  the  dty,  an  honour  much  valued  by  hhn.  After  that  time  his 
immediate  popularity,  as  far  as  new  works  were  concerned,  be- 
came less  eminent,  as  that  of  his  more  easy-going  contemporaries 
began  to  increase.  Yet  there  was,  not  only  in  the  emotional 
power  of  his  eariier  works,  but  also  in  the  known  cause  of  his 
increasing  inability  to  appear  in  public,  something  that  awakened 
the  best  popular  sensibilities;  and  when  his  two  greatest  and 
most  difficult  works,  the  9th  symphony  and  parts  of  the  Missa 
Sclemms,  were  produced  at  a  memon^le  concwt  in  1824,  the 
storm  of  applause  was  overwhelming,  and  the  composer,  who 
was  on  the  platform  in  order  to  give  the  time  to  the  conductor, 
had  to  be  turned  roimd  by  one  of  the  singers  in  order  to^osit. 

Signs  of  deafness  had  given  him  grave  amdety  as  early  as 
1798;  For  a  k>ng  time  he  successfully  concealed  it  from  all  but 
hk  most  intimate  friends,  while  he  consulted  phj^sidsBS  and 
<iuacks  with  eagerness;  biit  neither  quackery  nor  the  best  skill 
of  his  time  availed  him,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  deeper  than  coiUd  have  been  supposed  during  his 
Kfetime.  Although-  his  constitution  was  magnificently  strong 
and  his  health  was  preserved  by  his  passion  for  outdoor  life, 
a  post-mortem  ekamination  revealed  a  very  oompticated  state  of 
disorder,  evidently  dating  almost  from  childhood  (if  not  inherited) 
and  aggravated  by  lack,  of  care  and  good  food.  The  touching 
document  addressed  to  his  brotheisin  180a,  Jind  known  as 
hU  ''  will,"  should  be  read  in  its  entirety,  as  given  by  Thayer 
(iv.  4).  No  verbal  quotation  short  of  the  whole  will  do  justice 
to  the  overpowering  outburst  which  runs  almost  ih  one;  long 
ilnpwictui^ted  sentence  through  the  whole  tragedy  of  Beethoven's 
life,  as  be  knew  it  then  and  foresaw  it  He  reproaches  men  for 
their  injustice  in  thinking  and  calUag  him  pugnacious,  stubboni 
and  misanthropical  when  they  do  not  know  that  for  six  years 
he  has  suffered  from  an  incurable  condition,  aggravatMi  by 
incompetent  doctois.  He  dwells  upon  his  deli£^t  in  human 
aodety,  from  which  he  has  had  so  eariy  to  isolate  himself,  but  the 
thought  of  wliich  now  fills  him  with  dread  as  it  makes  him 
tealizB  his  loss,  not  only  in  music  but  in  all  finer  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  terr^Sea  him  kst  the  cause  of  his  distress  should  appear. 
He  <fedaies  that,  when  those  near  him  had  heard  a  flute  or  a 
dnging  shq>heni  while  he  heard  nothing,  he  was  only  prevented 
from  taldng  Us  life  by  the  thought  of  his  art,  but  it  seemed  Imr 
potsible  for  liim  to  leave  the  worid  until  he  had  brought  out 
all  that  he  felt  to  be  in  hn  powerv  He  requests  that  after  his 
death  his  present  doctor,  if  surviving,  shall  be  asked  to  describe 
his  illness  and  to  ai^>end  it  to  this  document  in  order  that  at 
least  then  the  world  may  be  as  far  as  posaible  reconciled  with 
him.  He  leaves  his  broUieis  his  property,  such  as  it  is,  and  in 
terms  not  leas  touching,  if  more  conventional  than  the  rest  of 
the  document,  he  declares  that  his  experience  shows  that  only 
virtue  has  preserved  his  life  and  his  courage  through  all  his 
mlMiy. 

And,  mdeed,  his  art  and  his  courage  rose  far  above  any  level 
attainable  by  those  artists  who  are  sbves  to  the  "personal 
not*,"  for  his  chid  occupation  at  the  time  of  this  document  was 
his  and  symphony,  the  most  brilliant  and  triumi^iant  piece 
l^t  had  ever  been  written  up  to  that  time.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
in  which  nustery  was  the  more  easily  attainable  aa  experiment 
was  more  readily  tested,  Beethoven  was  sooner  able  to  strike 
a  tragic  note,  and  hence  the  process  of  growth  in  his  style  is 
more  readily  traceable  in  the  pianoforte  works  than  in  the  larger 
compositions  which  naturally  represent  a  series  of  crowning 
results.  Onfy  in  his  last  period  does  the  pianoforte  cease  to  be 
Beethoven's  normal  means  of  exjxessioB.  Accordingly,  if  in 
the  diicussioa  of  Beethovcn^s  workS)  with  which  we  dose  this 


article,  we  dwefl  ratlier  mose  on  the  pianoforte  sonatas  tfaaii  od 
his  greater  worics,  it  is  not  only  beouise  they  are  more  easily 
referred  to  by  the  general  reader,  but  because  they  arc  actually 
a  key  to  h^  intellectual  development,  such  as  is  afforded  neither 
by  his  life  nor  by  the  great  worka  which  are  themselves  the  cn>wa» 
ing  mystery  and  wonder  of  musical  art. 

Deafness  causes  inconvenience  in  conveisaUon  long  before  it 
is  noticeable  in  music,  and  in  t8o6  Beethoven  couki  still  conduct 
hh  opera  Piddio  and  be  much  annoyed  at  the  ixuittention  to  hift 
nuances;  and  his  last  appearance  as  a  player  was  not  until  1814, 
when  he  made  a  great  impression  with  his  B  flat  trio,  op,  97 
At  the  end  of  November  1822  an  attempt  to  conduct  proved 
disastrous.  The  touching  incident  in  1824  has  been  described, 
'  but  up  to  the  last  Beethoven  seems  to  have  found  or  imagined 
that  ear-trumpets  (of  which  a  collection  is  now  preserved  at  Bonn) 
were  of  use  to  him  in  playing  to  himself,  though  his  friends 
were  often  pained  when  the  pianoforte  was  badly  out  of  tune, 
and  were  overcome  when  Beethoven  in  soft  passages  did  not  make 
the  notes  sound  at  alL  The  instrument  sent  hun  by  Broadvood 
in  18x7-1818  gave  him  great  pleasure  and  he  answered  it  with 
a  characteristically  cordial  and  quaint  letter  in  the  best  of  bad 
French.  His  fame  in  England  was  often  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  him,  especially  in  his  last  illness,  when  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society,  for  which  the  9th  symphony  was  written 
and  a  xoth  symphony  projected,  sent  hira  £100  in  advance  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  benefit  concert  which  he  had  begged  them  tq 
give,  being  in  very  straitened  drcumstances,  as  he  woidd  make 
no  use  of  the  money  he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  for  his  nephew« 

This  nephew  was  the  cause  of  most  of  bis  anxiety  and  distress 
in  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  His  brother,  Kaspar  Karl^ 
had  often  given  him  trouble;  for  example,  by  obtaining  and 
publishing  some  of  Beethoven's  early  indiscretions,  such  as  the 
trio-variations,  op.  44,  the  sonatas;  op.  49>  &&d  other  trifles^ 
of  whidi  the  late  opus  nnmber  is  thus  explained.  In  1815,  ^ter 
Beethoven  had  qxiarreUed  with  his  oldest  friend,  Stephan 
Breuning,  for  wanung  him  against  trusting  his  brother  in  mon^ 
matteis,  Kaspar  died,  leaving  a  widow  of  whom  Beethoven 
strongly  disapproved,  and  a  son,  nine  years  old,  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  whom  Beethoven  fought  the  widow  through  all  the  law 
courts.  The  boy  turned  out  utterly  unworthy  of  his  uncle's 
persistent  devotion,  and  gave  him  every  catise  for  anxiety. 
He  failed  in  all  his  examinations,  including  an  attempt  to  leam 
some  trade  in  the  polytechnic  school,  whereupon  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  attempting  suicide,  and,  after  being 
expelled  from  Vienna,  joined  the  army.  Beethoven's  utterly 
simple  nature  could  neither  educate  nor  understand  a  humaa 
being  who  was  not  possessed  by  the  wish  to  do  his  best.  His 
nature  was  passionately  affectionate,  and  he  had  suffered  aU 
his  life  from  the  want  of  a.  natural  outlet  for  it.  He  had  often, 
been  deeply  in  love  and  made  na  secret  of  it;  but  Robeilr 
Browning  had  not  a  more  intense  dhdike  of  "  the  artistic  tentpera- 
ment "  in  morals,  and  though  Beethoven's  attachments  were 
ahnost  all  hopeks^y  above  him  in  rank,  there  is  not  one  that 
was  not  honourable  and  respected  by  society  as  showing  the. 
truthfulness  and  seU-cont^l  of  a  great  man.  Beethoven'& 
orthodoxy  in  such  matters  has  provoked  the  smiles  of  Philistinra, 
especially  when  it  showed  itself  in  his  objections  to  Mozart's 
Don  CioKnnit  and  his  grounds  for  selecting  the  subject  of 
Fidelio  for  hia  own  opera.  The  last  thing  that  Philistines  will 
ever  understand  is  that  genius  is  far  too  independent  of  coix> 
vention  to  abuse  it;  and  Beethoven's  life,  with  all  its  mistakes, 
its  grotesqueness  and  its  pathos,  is  as  far  beyond  the  shafts  of 
PhiUstine  wit  as  his  art. 

At  the  beginning  of  ib37  Beethoven  had  projects  for  a  xoth 
symphoi^,  music  to  Goethe's  Fausif  and  (under  the  stimulus 
of  his  newly  acquired  collection  of  Handel's  works)  any  amount 
of  choral'muaic,  compared  to  which  all  his  previous  compositions 
would  have  seemed  but  a  prelude.  But  he  was  in  bad  health; 
his  brother  Johaim,  with  whom  he  had  been  staying,  liad  not 
allowed  him  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  and  had  sent  him  back  to 
Vienna  in  an  open  chaise  in  vile  "weather;  and  the  chill  which 
resulted  ended  in  a  fatal  illness.    Within  a  week  of  his  deat^ 
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Beethoven  was  still  full  of  his  projects.  Three  days  before  the 
end  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  saw  Schubert,  whose  music 
had  aroused  his  keen  interest,  but  was  not  able  to  speak  to  him, 
though  he  afterwards  spoke  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the 
English,  almost  his  last  words  being  "  God  bless  them."  On  the 
36th  of  March  1837,  during  a  fierce  thunderstorm,  he  died. 

Beeihoven*s  If  imc.— The  division  of  Beethoven's  work  into 
three  styles  has  become  proverbial,  and  is  based  on  obvious  facts. 
The  styles,  however,,  are  not  rigidly  separated,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  chronology.  Nor  can  the  popular  description  of 
Beethoven's  first  manner  as  "  Mozartesque  "  be  accepted  as 
doing  justice  to  a  style  which  differs  more  radically  from  Mozart's 
than  Mozart's  differs  from  Haydn's.  The  style  of  Beethoven's 
third  period  is  no  longer  regarded  as  "  showing  an  obscurity 
traceable  to  his  deafness,"  but  we  have,  perhaps,  only  recently 
outgrown  the  belief  that  his  latertrcatment  of  form  is  revolu- 
tionary. The  peculiar  interest  and  difficulty  in  tracing  Beet- 
hoven's artistic  development  is  that  the  changes  in  the  materials 
and  range  of  his  art  were  as  great  as  those  in  the  form,  so  that  he 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  pioneer,  while  the  art  with  which  he 
started  was  nevertheless  already  a  perfectly  mature  and  highly 
organized  thing.  And  he  is  perhaps  unique  among  artists  in 
th^,  that  his  power  of  constructing  perfect  works  <^  art  never 
deserted  him  while  he  revolutionized  his  means  of  eiq>ression. 
No  doubt  this  is  in  a  measure  true  of  all  the  greatest  artists, 
but  it  is  seldom  obvious.  In  mature  art  vital  differences  in 
works  of  similar  form  are  generally  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
than  to  force  themselves  on  the  critic's  attention.  And  when 
they  become  so  great  as  to  make  a  new  epoch  it  is  generally 
at  the  cost  of  a  period  of  experiment  too  heterogeneous  and 
insecure  for  works  of  art  to  attain  great  permanent  value. 
But  in  Beethoven's  case,  as  we  have  said,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment is  so  smooth  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  periods 
dearly,  although  the  ground  covered  is,  as  regards  emotional 
range,  at  least  as  great  as  that  between  Bach  and  Mozart.  No 
artist  has  ever  left  more  authoritative  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  steps  of  his  development  than  Beethoven.  In  boyhood 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  noting  down  all  his 
musical  ideas  exactly  as  they  first  struck  him.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  in  later  years  he  referred  to  this  as  a  "  bad  habit,"  Xor  it 
must  often  take  longer  -to  jot  down  a  crude  idea  than  to  reject 
it;  and  by  the  time  the  habit  was  formed  Beethoven's  powers  of 
self-criticism  were  unparalleled,  and  he  must  often  have  felt 
hampered  by  the  habit  of  writing  down  what  he  knew  to  be  too 
crude  to  be  evra  an  aid  to  miemoiy.  Such  first  intuitions,  if  not 
written  down,  would  no  doubt  be  forgotten;  but  the  poetic 
mood,  the  Slimmung,  they  attempt  to  indicate,  would  remain 
until  a  better  expressioii  was  forthcoming.  Beethoven  had 
acquired,  the  habit  of  recording  them,  and  thereby  he  has, 
perhaps,  misled  some  critics  into  over-emphasizing  the  contrast 
between  his  **  tentative  "  self-critical  methods  and  the  quasi- 
extempore  outpourings  of  Mozart  This  contrast  is  probably 
not  very  radical;  indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  in  every 
thoughtful  mind  any  apparently  sudden  in^)iration  is  not  pre- 
ceided  by  some  anticipatory  mood  in  which  the  idea  was  sought 
and  its  first  faint  indications  tested  and  rejected  so  instantane- 
ously as  to  leave  no  impression  on  the  memory. 

The  number  and  triviality  of  Beethoven's  preliminary  sketches 
should  flot,  then,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  timid  or  varillating 
spirit  Butif  we  regard  his  sketches  as  his  diary  their  significance 
becomes  inestimable.  They  cover  every  period  of  Beethoven's 
career,  and  represent  every  stage  of  nearly  all  his  important 
works,  as  well  as  of  innimierable  triffes,  including  ideas  that  did 
not  survive  to  be  worked  out  And  the  type  of  self-criticism 
is  the  same  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  tendency  in  the 
middle  or  last  peifod,  any  more  than  in  the  first,  to  "  sub- 
ordioate  form  to  expression,"  nor  do  the  sketches  of  the  first 
period  show  any  lack  of  attention  to  elements  that  see^i  more 
characteristic  of  the  third.  The  difference  between  Beethoven's 
three  styles  spears  first  in  its  full  proportions  when  we  realize 
this  complete  continuity  of  his  method  and  art  We  have  ven- 
tured to  cast  doubts  upon  the  Mozartesque  character  of  his  eariy 


Style,  because  that  is  chiefly  a  question  of  perspective.  While 
he  was  handling  a  range  of  ideas  not,  in  a  modem  view,  ghrihgly 
different  from  Mogul's,  he  had  no  reason  to  use  a  glaringly 
different  language.  His  contemporaries,  however,  found  it  more 
difficult  to  see  the  resemUance;  and,  tlraugh  their  criticism  was 
often  violently  hostile,  they  saw  with  prejudice  a  daring  origin- 
ality ^diich  we  may  as  wdl  learn  to  appreciate  with  study. 
Beethoven  himself  in  later  years  partly  affected  and  partly  fell 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  own  early  style.  But  he  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  criticize  it  Modem  prejudice  has  not  his 
excuse,  and  the  ne^ect  of  Beethoven's  early  works  is  no  less 
than  the  neglect  of  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  his  later. 
It  is  also  the  neglect  of  a  mass  of  mature  art  that  ahready  places 
Beethoven  on  ^  same  plane  as  Mozart,  and  contains  periiaps 
the  only  traces  in  aU  hib  work  of  a  real  stmggle  betVreen  the 
forces  of  prc^gress  and  those  of  construction.  We  will  therefore 
give  special  attention  to  this  subject  here. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  several  styles  in  Beethoven's 
first  period,  in  the  centre  of  which,  '*  proving  all  things,"  is  the 
true  and  mature  Beethoven,  however  wider  may  be  the  scope  of 
his  later  maturity.  And  he  did  not,  as  b  often  alleged,  fail  to 
show  early  promise.  The  pianoforte  quartets  he  wrote  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  are,  no  doubt,  clumsy  and  childish  in  execution  to  a 
degree  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  works  of  Mozart's, 
Mendelssohn's  or  Schubert's  boyhood;  yet  they  contain  material 
actually  used  in  the  sonatas,  op.  2,  No.  x,  and  op.  2,  No.  3.  And 
the  passage  in  op.  2,  No.  3,^b  that  immediatdy  after  the  first 
subject,  where,  as  Beethoven  then  states  it,  it  embodies  one  of 
his  most  epoch-making  discoveries,  namely,  the  art  of  organizing 
a  long  series  of  apparently  free  modulations  by  means  of  a 
systematic  progression  in  the  bass.  In  the  childish  quartet  the 
prindple  is  only  dimly  fdt,  but  it  is  nevertheless  there  as  a 
subconsdous  source  of  in^iration;  and  it  afterwards  gives 
inevitable  dramatic  truth  to  such  passages  as  the  climax  of  the 
devdopment  in  the  sonata,  op.  57  (commonly  called  Appas- 
sionata)f  and  throughout  the  chaos  of  the  mysterious  introduction 
to  the  C  major  string-quartet,  op.  59,  No;  3,  prepares  us  for  the 
world  of  loveliness  that  arises  from  it 

Although  with  Beethoven  the  desire  to  express  new  thoughts 
was  thus  invariably  both  stimulated  and  satisfied  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  necessary  new  means  of  expression,  he  fdt  deeply 
the  danger  of  spoiling  great  ideas  by  inadequate  execution; 
and  his  first  work  in  a  new  form  or  medium  is,  even  if  as  late 
as  the  Mass  in  C,  op.  89,  almost  always  unambitious.  His 
teachers  had  found  him  sceptical  of  authority,  and  never  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  convenience  of  a  rule  until  he  had  too 
successfully  courted  disaster.  But  he  appreciated  the  experience, 
though  he  may  have  found  it  expensive,  and  traces  of  crudcncss 
in  such  eariy  works  as  he  did  not  disown  are  as  rare  as  i^giar- 
isms.  The  first  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  2,  show  the  different 
dements  in  Beethoven's  early  style  as  dearly  as  possible.  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  has  apUy  compared,  the  opening  of  the  sonata, 
op.  3,  No.  X,  with  that  of  the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  minor  sym- 
phony, to  show  how  much  doser  Beethoven's  texture  is.  The 
slow  movement  well  illustrates  the  rare  cases  in  which  Beethoven 
imitates  Mozart  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  proper  richness 
of  tone  and  thought,  while  the  finale  in  its  central  episode 
brings  a  misapplied  and  somewhat  diffuse  structure  in  Mozart's 
style  into  direct  conflict  with  themes  as  "  Bcethovenish  "  in 
their  terseness  as  in  thdr  sombre  passion.  The  second  sonata  is 
flawless  in  execution,  and  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  Haydo 
and  Mozart  in  harmonic  and  dramatic  thought,  except  in  the 
finale.  And  it  b  just  in  the  adoption  of  the  luxurious  Mozart- 
esque rondo  form  as  the  crown  of  this  work  that  Beethoven 
shows  his  true  independence.  He  adopts  the  form,  not  because 
it  is  Mozart's,  but  because  it  is  right  and  because  he  can  master  it 
The  opening  of  the  second  subject  in  the  first  movement  is  a 
wonderful  application  of  the  harmonic  prindple  already  men- 
tionfed  in  connexion  with  the  early  piano  quartets.  In  aU  music 
nothing  equally  dramatic  can  be  found  before  the  D  minor 
sonata,  op*  3X,  No.  a,  which  is  rightiy  regarded  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  Beethoven's  second  period.    The  slow  movement^ 
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like  those  o£  op,  7  and  a  £ew  other  eariy  works,  shows  a  thrilHiig 
solemnity  that  immediately  proves  the  identity  ol  the  pvpil  of 
Haydn  with  the  creator  of  the  9th  symphony.  The  little  scherzo 
no  less  clearly  foreshadows  the  new  era  in  music  by  the  fact 
that  in  so  small  and  light  a  movement  a  modulation  from  A  to  G 
sharp  minor  can  occur  too  naturally  to  exdtef  surprise.  If  the 
later  work  of  Beethoven  were  unluiown  there  would  be  very 
little  evidence  that  this  sonata  was  by  a  young  man,  except, 
peihaps,  in  the  remarkable  abruptness  of  style  in  the  first 
movement,  an  abruptness  which  is  characteristic,  not  of  im- 
maturity, but  of  art  in  which  problems  are  successfully  solved 
for  the  first  time.  This  abruptness  is,  however,  in  a  few  of 
Beethoven's  early  works  carried  appreciably  too  far.  In  the 
sonata  in  C  minor,  op,  10,  No.  i,  for  example,  the  more  vigorous 
parts  of  the  first  movement  lose  in  breadth  from  it,  while  the 
finale  is  almost  stunted. 

But  Beethoven  was  not  content  to  express  his  individuality 
only  in  an  abrupt  epignunmatic  style.  From  the  outset  breadth 
was  also  his  aim,  and  while  he  occasionally  attempted  to  attain 
a  greater  breadth  than  his  resources  woiUd  properly  allow  (as 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata,  op.  2,  No.  3,  and  that  of  the 
violoncello  sonata,  op.  5,  No.  z,  in  both  of  which  cases  a  kind  of 
extempore  outburst  in  the  coda  conceals  the  collapse  of  his 
peroration),  there  are  many  early  works  in  which  he  shows 
neither  abruptness  of  style  nor  any  tendency  to  confine  himself 
within  the  limits  of  previous  art.  The  C  minor  tiio,  op.  x.  No.  3, 
is  not  more  remarkable  iot  the  boldness  of  thought  that  made 
Haydn  doubtful  as  to  the  advisability  of  publishing  it,  than  for 
the  perfect  smoothness  and  spaciousness  of  its  style.  These 
qualities  Beethoven  at  first  naturally  found  easier  to  retain  with 
less  dramatic  material,  as  in  the  other  trios  in  the  same  opus, 
but  the  C  minor  trio  does  not  stand  alone.  It  represents,  per- 
haps, the  most  numerous,  as  certainly  the  noblest,  class  of 
Beethoven's  «arly  works.  Certainly  the  smallest  daiss  is  that 
in  which  there  is  unmistakable  imitation  of  Mozart,  and  it  is 
significant  that  almost  all  examples  of  this  class  are  works  for 
wind  instruments,  where  the  technical  limitations  narrowly 
determine  the  style  and  discoxirage  the  composer  from  taking 
things  seriously.  Such  works  are  the  beautiful  and  popular 
septet,  the  quintet  fo^  pianoforte  and  wind  instruments  (modelled 
superficially,  yet  closely  and  with  a  kind  of  modest  ambition,  on 
Mozart's  wonderful  work  for  the  same  combination)  and,  on  a 
somewhat  higher  level,  the  trio  for  pianoforte,  clarinet  and 
violoncello,  0^.  xi. 

It  is  futile  to  discuss  the  point  at  which  Beethoven's  second 
maimer  may  be  said  to  be^,  but  he  has  himself  given  us  ex- 
cellent evidence  as  to  when  and  how  his  first  manner  (as  far  as 
that  is  a  single  thing)  became  impossible  to  him.  Through  quite 
a  large  number  of  works,  beginning  perhaps  with  the  great 
string  quintet,  op,  29,  new  types  of  harmonic  and  emotional 
expression  had  been  assimilated  into  a  style  at  least  intelligible 
from  Mozart's  point  of  view.  Indeed,  Beethoven's  favourite 
way  of  enlarging  his  range  of  expression  often  seems  to  consist  in 
allowing  the  Titanic  force  of  his  new  inventions  and  the  formal 
beauty  of  the  old  art  to  indicate  by  Uieir  contrast  a  new  worid 
grander  and  lovelier  than  either.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  C  major 
quintet,  the  new  elements  are  too  perfectly  assimilated  for  iht 
contrast  to  appear.  The  range  of  key  and  depth  of  thought  is 
beyond  that  of  Beethoven's  first  xnaimer,  but  the  smoothness  is 
that  of  Mozart.  In  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  $t,  the 
struggle  of  the  transition  is  as  manifest  as  its  accomplishment  is 
triumphant  The  first  movement  of  the  first  sonata  (in  G  major) 
deals  with  widely  separated  keys  on  new  principles.  These  are 
embodied  in  a  style  which  for  abruptness  and  jocular  paradox 
is  hardly  surpassed  by  Beethoven's  most  nervous  early  works. 
The  exceptionally  ornate  and  dilatory  slow  movement  reads 
almost  like  a  protest;  while  the  finale  begins  as  if  to  show  that 
humour  should  be  beautiful,  and  ends  by  making  fun  of  the 
beauty.  The  second  sonata  (in  D  minor)  is  the  greatest  woik 
Beethoven  had  as  yet  written.  Its  first  movement,  already  cited 
Above  in  connexion  with  the  dramatic  sequences  in  op.  2,  No.  2, 
Is,  like  that  of  the  SonaSa  Appasiionala,  a  locut  eiatticm  for  such 


powezful  means  of  expression.  And  it  fs  worth  noting  that  th« 
only  sketch  known  of  this  movement  is  a  sketch  in  whidi  nothing 
but  its  sequential  plan  is  indicated.  In  the  third  sonata  Beet- 
hoven enjoys  on  a  higher  plane  an  experience  he  had  often 
indulged  in  before,  the  attainment  of  smoothness  and  breadth 
by  means  of  a  delicately  humorous  calm  which  gives  dcope  to  the 
finer  subtleties  of  his  new  thoughts. 

Beethoven  himself  wrote  to  his  publisher  that  these  three 
sonatas  represented  a  new  phase  in  his  style;  but  when  we 
realize  his  artistic  conscientiousness  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be  contemporary  with  larger  works  like  the  2nd  sym- 
phony, wluch  are  far  more  characteristic  of  his  first  manner. 
His  whole  development  is  entirely  ruled  by  his  determination  to 
let  nothing  pass  until  it  has  been  completely  mastered,  and  long 
before  this  his  sketch-books  show  that  he  had  many  ambitious 
ideas  for  a  zst- symphony,  and  that  it  was  a  deliberate  process 
that  made  his  ambitions  dwindle  into  something  that  could  be 
safely  realized  in  the  masterly  little  comedy  with  which  he  began 
his  orchestral  career.  The  easy  breadth  and  power  of  the  2nd 
symphony  represents  an  amply  sufficient  advance,  and  leaves 
his  forces  free  to  develop  in  less  expensive  forms  those  vast 
energies  for  which  af  terwsmls  the  orchestra  acnd  the  string-quartet 
were  to  become  the  natural  field. 

In  the  "Waldstein"  sonata,  op.  53,  we  see  Beethoven's 
second  maimer  literally  displacing  his  first;  that  is  to  say,  we 
reach  a  state  of  things  at  which  the  two  can  no  longer  form  an 
futistic  contrast.    The  work,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  only  perfect, 
but  has  all  the  qualities  of  art  in  which  the  newest  elements  have 
long  been  familiar.    The  opening  is  on  the  same  harmonic  train 
of  thought  as  that  of  the  sonata,  op.  31,  No.  z,  but  there  is  no 
longer  Uie  slightest  need  for  a  paradoxical  or  jocular  manner. 
On  the  contrary,  the  harmonies  are  held  together  by  an  orderi^ 
sequence  in  the  bass,  and  the  onrush  is  that  of  some  cafan  ^umal 
energy  of  nature.    The  short  introduction  to  the  finale  is  har- 
monically and  emotionally  the  most  prof  onnd  thing  in  the  sonata, 
while  the  finale  itself  uses  every  new  resource  in  the  triumphant 
attainment  of  a  leisure  more  splendid  than  any  conceivable  in 
the  most  spacious  bf  Mozart's  rondos.    Yet  it  is  well  known 
that  Beethoven  originally  intended  the  beautiful  andante  in  F, 
afterwards  published  separately,  to  be  the  slow  movement  of 
this  sonata.    That  andante  is,  like  the  finale,  a  spadous  and 
gorgeous  rondo,  which  probably  Beethoven  himsdf  could  not 
have  written  at  an  earUer  period.    The  modulation  to  D  flat  in 
its  prindpal  theme,  and  that  to  G  flat  near  the  end,  are  its  dd^ 
harmonic  effects  and  stand  out  in  beautiful  rdief  within  its 
limits.    After  the  first  movement  of  thj  Waldstein'sonata  they 
would  be  flat  and  colourless.    The  sketch-books  diow  tha^ 
Beethoven,  when  he  first  planned  the  sonata,  was  by  no  means 
inattentive  to  the  balance  of  harmonic  colour  in  the  whole  scheme, 
but  that  at  first  he  did  not  realize  how  far  that  scheme  was 
going  to  carry  hiuL  He  originally  thought  of  the  slow  movement 
as  in  £  major,  a  remote  key  to  which,  however,  he  soon  assigned 
the  more  intimate  position  of  complementary  key  in  the  fint 
movement    He  then  worked  at  the  slow  movement  in  F  with 
such  zest  that  he  did  not  discover  untfl  the  whole  sonata  was 
finished  that  he  had  raised  the  fiist  and  last  movements  to  an 
Altogether  higher  plane  of  thought,  thouj^  the  redundancy  of 
the  two  rondos  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  unusual  length  of  the 
sonata  were  so  obvious  that  his  friends  ventured  to  pdnt  them 
out    Beethoven's  revision  of  his  earliest  works  is  now  knowtt 
to  have  been  extensive  and  drastic;  but  this  is  the  first  instance* 
and  Piddio  and  the  quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  131,  are  the  only  other 
instances,  of  any  later  work  needing  important  alteration  after 
it  was  completely  executed.    From  thb  point  up  to  op.  xoi  we 
may  study  Beethoven's  second  maimer  entirely  free  from  any 
survivals  of  his  first,  even  as  a  legitimate  contrast;  thoogfa  it 
is  as  impossible  to  fix  a  point  before  which  his  third^numner 
cannot  be  traced  a!i  it  is  to  ignore  the  premonitions  <tf  his  second 
manner  in  his  early  works.     The  distinguishing   features  ia 
Beethoven's  second  style  are  the  result  of  a  condition  of  art  in 
which  enormous  new  possibilities  have  become  so  well  known  that 
there  is  no  need  for  stating  them  abraptly,  pandoxicaHy  oc 
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oophatkaBy,  but  also  119  need  for  working  them  out  to  remote 
conclusions.  Hence  these  works  have  become  for  most  people 
the  best-known  and  best-loved  type  of  classical  music.  In  their 
perfect  fusion  of  untranslatable  dramatic  emotion  with  every 
beauty  of  musical  design  and  tone  they  have  never  been  equalled, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  other  art  can  show  a  wider  range  of 
thought  embodied  in  a  more  perfect  form.  In  music  itself  there 
is  nothing  else  of  so  wide  a  range  without  grave  artistic  defects 
from  which  Beethoven  is  entirely  free.  Wagnerian  opera  aims 
at  an  ideal  as  truly  artistic,  and  in  so  far  of  wider  range  than 
Beethoven's  that  it  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  pure 'music 
altogether.  Within  those  bounds  Beethoven  remained,  and 
«ven  the  apfMirent  exceptions  (such  as  Piddio  and  his  two  great 
examples  of  "  programme  music,"  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and 
the  sonata,  Les  AdUux)  only  show  how  universal  his  conception 
of  pure  music  is.  JBxtraneous  ideas  had  here  struck  him  as 
magnificent  material  for  instnimental  music,  and  be  never 
troubled  to  argue  whether  instrumental  music  is  the  better 
or  worse  for  expressing  extraneous  ideas.  To  describe  the  works 
of  Beethoven's  second  period  here  would  be  to  describe  a  lilnrary 
of  well-known  classics,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  further 
details  to  the  articles  on  Sonata  Forms,  Contrapumtal  Forms, 
Harmony  and  Instrumentation.  It  ranains  for  us  to  attempt 
to  indicate  the  essential  features  of  his  third  st>'Ie,  and  to  conclude 
with  a  survey  of  his  influence  on  the  history  of  music. 

Beethoven's  third  style  arose  imperceptibly  from  his  second. 
His  deafness  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  for  aU  his  epoch-making 
discoveries  in  orchestral  effect  date  from  the  time  wlwn  he  was 
already  far  too  much  inconvenienced  to  test  them  in  a  way  which 
would  satisfy  any  one  who  depended  more  upon  his  ear  than  upon 
his  imagination.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  there  are  no 
important  features  in  Beethoven's  latest  style  that  may  not  be 
paralleled  by  the  tendendes  of  aU  great  artists  who  have  handled 
their  material  until  it  contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  long 
familiar  with  them.  Such  tendendes  lead  to  an  extreme  simplicity 
of  form,  underlying  an  elaboration  of  detail  which  may  at  first 
seem  bewildering  until  we  realize  that  it  is  purely  the  working  out 
to  its  logical  condusions  of  some  idea  as  simple  and  natural  as  the 
form  itself.  The  form,  however,  will  be  not  merely  simple,  but 
individual.  Different  works  will  show  such  striking  external 
differences  of  form  that  a  critidsm  which  applies  merely  a  priori 
or  historic  standards  will  be  tempted  by  the  fallacy  that  there  is 
less  form  in  a  number  of  such  markedly  different  works  than  in  a 
number  of  works  that  have  one  scheme  in  common.  All  this  is 
eminently  the  case  with  Beethoven's  last  works.  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  themes  of  the  first  two  movements  of  the 
quartet  in  B  flat,  0^.  131,  and  the  tremendous  complexity  of  the 
texture  into  which  they  are  woven,  at  first  impress  us  as  some- 
thing mysterious  and  intangible  rather  than  astonishing.  The 
boldness  with  which  the  slow  introduction  is  blended  in  broad 
statement  and  counter-statement  with  the  allegro,  is  directly 
impressive,  as  is  also  the  entry  of  the  second  subject  with  its 
dark  harmony  and  tone,  but  the  work  needs  long  familiarity 
before  its  vast  mass  of  thought  reveals  itself  to  us  in  its  true 
luddity.  Such  works  are  "dark  with  excessive  bright."  When 
we  enter  into  them  they  are  transparent  as  far  as  our  vision 
extends,  and  their  darkness  is  that  of  a  depth  that  shines  as  we 
penetrate  it.  In  all  probability  only  a  veil  of  familiarity  prevents 
our  finding  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  Beethoven's  carh'cr 
works.  What  is  undoubtedly  newest  in  the  last  works  is  the 
enormous  development  of  those  polyphonic  elements  which  are 
always  essential  to  the  life  of  a  composition,  but  which  have 
very  different  ftmctions  and  degrees  of  prominence  in  different 
forms  and  stages  of  the  art.  Polyphony  inevitably  draws 
attention  to  detaQ,  and  thus  Beethoven  in  his  middle  period 
foimd  its  more  obvious  manifestations  but  little  conducive  to 
the  breadth  of  designs  which  were  not  as  yet  sufiidently  familiar 
to  take  any  but  the  foremost  place.  Hence,  among  other 
foteresting  features  of  that  second  period,  his  marked  preference 
for  themes  founded  on  rhythmic  figures  of  one  note,  e.g.  the 
famous  "  four  taps  "  in  the  C  minor  symphony;  an  identical 
rhythm  in  a  melodious  theme  of  vciy  different  character  in  the 


G  major  concerto;  a  similar  figure  in  the  Sonata  Appassionato; 
the  first  theme  of  the  scherzo  of  the  F  major  quartet,  op.  50,  No.  i , 
and  the  drum-beats  in  the  violin  concerto.  Such  rhythms  give 
thematic  life  to  an  inner  part  without  causing  it  to  assume  such 
melodic  interest  as  might  distract  the  attention  from  the  flow 
of  the  surface.  But  in  proportion  as  polyphony  loses  its  danger 
so  does  the  prominence  of  such  rhythmic  figures" decrease,  uniH 
in  Beethoven's  last  works  they  arc  no  more  noticeable  than  other 
kinds  of  simplidty.  The  impression  of  crowded  detail  is  naturally 
more  prominent  the  smaller  the  means  with  which  Beethoven 
works  and  the  less  outwardly  dramatic  his  thought.  Thus 
those  most  gigantic  of  all  musical  designs,  the  9th  symphony, 
and  the  Mass  in  D,  are,  but  for  the  mechanical  difl^cultlcs  of  the 
choral  writing,  almost  like  works  of  the  second  period  as  far  as 
direct  impresiveness  is  concerned;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
enormous  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  106,  is  in  its  first  three  move- 
ments easier  to  follow  than  the  extremely  terse  and  subtle  works 
on  a  smaller  scale  that  preceded  it  (sonata  in  A  major,  ioi«  and 
the  two  sonatas  for  violoncello,  op.  103). 

His  enormous  development  of  polyphonic  interest  soon  led 
Beethoven  to  employ  the  fugue,  not  only,  as  in  previous  works, 
by  way  of  episodic  contrast  to  passages  and  designs  in  which  the 
form  and  not  the  texture  is  the  main  object  of  interest,  but  as 
the  culminating  expression  of  a  condition  or  art  in  which  the 
unity  of  form  and  texture  is  so  perfect  that  the  mind  is  free  to 
concentrate  itself  on  the  texture  alone.  This  union  was  not 
effected  Mdthout  a  struggle,  the  traces  of  which  present  a  close 
paralld  to  that  abrupt  emphasis  which  we  noticed  in  some  of 
Beethoven's  early  works.  In  his  fugue-writing  the  notion  that 
the  chief  interest  h'es  in  the  texture  is  as  yet  so  difficult  to  hold 
together  with  the  perception  that  these  fugues  are  based  on  a 
modem  firmness  and  range  of  form,  that  the  texture  is  forced 
upon  the  listener's  attention  by  a  continual  series  of  ruthlessly 
logical  bold  strokes  of  harmony.  From  this  and  from  the 
notorious  violence  of  Beethoven's  choral  writing,  and  also  from 
his  well-known  technical  struggles  in  his  years  of  pupilage,  the 
easy  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Beethoven  never  was  a  great 
mdster  of  counterpoint,  an  inference  that  is  absolutely  irreconcil- 
able with  such  plain  facts  as,  to  take  but  one  early  example,  the 
brilliant  piece  of  triple  counterpoint  in  the  andante  of  the  string, 
quartet  in  C  minor,  op.  x8.  No.  4,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
anything  like  crudeness  in  his  handling  of  harmonics,  basses  or 
inner  parts  at  any  period  of  his  career.  Beethoven  may  have 
mastered  some  things  with  difliculty,  but  he  mastered  nothing 
incompletely;  and  where  he  is  not  orthodox  it  is  safest  to 
conclude  that  orthodoxy  is  wrong.  Had  he  lived  for  another 
ten  years  he  would  certainly  have  produced  an  immense  amount 
of  choral  work,  and  with  it  many  other  great  instrumental  works 
in  which  this  last  remaining  element  of  conflict  between  texture 
and  form  would 'have  dwindled  away.  But  while  this  would 
doubtless  result  in  such  work  bdng  easier  to  follow  and  might 
even  have  given  us  a  version  of  the  great  fugue,  op.  133  (discarded 
from  the  string-quartet,  op.  131),  that  did  not  surpass  the  bounds 
of  practical  performance,  it  would  yet  be  no  sound  criterion  by 
which  to  stigmatize  as  an  immaturity  the  roughness  of  the 
polyphonic  works  that  we  know.  That  roughness  is,  like  the 
abrupt  epigrammatic  manner  of  some  of  his  eariy  works,  the 
necessary  condition  in  which  such  material  realizes  mature 
expression.  Without  it  that  material  could  receive  but  the 
academic  handling  of  a  dead  language.  And  by  it  was  created 
that  permanent  reconciliation  of  polyphony  and  form  from  which 
has  arisen  almost  all  that  is  true  in  "  Romantic"  music,  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  thematic  technique  of  Wagnerian  opera,  and 
all  the  perfect  smoothness  of  Brahms's  polyphony. 

The  incalculable  depth  of  thought  and  doseness  of  texture  in 
Beethoven's  later  works  are,  of  course,  the  embodiment  of  a  no 
less  incalculable  emotional  power.  If  we  at  times  feel  that  the 
last  quartets  are  more  introspective  than  dramatic,  that  is 
only  because  Beethoven's  dramatic  sense  is  higher  than  we  can 
realize.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  too  subtle  for  dogmatism 
to  be  profitable;  and  we  cannot  in  Beethoven's  case,  as  we  can 
in  Bach's,  dte  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  of  his  musical 
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ideas  from  his  treatment  in  choral  mosic  of  words  which  them- 
selves interpret  the  intention  of  the  composer.  There  is  so  little 
but  the  music  itself  by  which  one  can  express  Beethoven's 
thought,  that  the  utmost  we  can  do  here  is  to  refer  the  reader, 
as  before,  to  the  articles  on  Sonata  Forms,  Harmony,  Instri;- 
MENTATiON,  Opera  and  Music,  where  he  will  find  further 
attempts  to  indicate  in  what  sense  pure  music  can  be  described 
as  dramatic  and  expressive  of  emotion. 

As  our  range  of  investigation  widens,  and  thoroughness  of 
analysis  and  study  increases,  so  we  shall  surely  find  in  ourselves 
an  ever-deepening  conviction  that  Beethoven,  whether  in  range, 
depth  and  truth  of  thought,  perfect  sense  of  beauty,  or  absolute 
conscientiousness  of  execution,  is  the  greatest  musician,  per- 
haps the  greatest  artist,  that  ever  lived.  There  is  no  means  of 
Pleasuring  Beethoven's  influence  upon  subsequent  music.  Every 
composer  of  every  school  claims  it.  The  immense  changes  he 
brought  about  in  the  range  of  music  have  their  most  obvious 
effect  in  the  possibilities  of  emotional  expression;  and  so  any 
outbreak  of  vulgarity  or  sentimentality  can  with  impunity  claim 
descent  from  Beethoven,  though  its  ancestry  i^y  be  no  higher 
than  Meyerbeer.  Again,  we  have  already  refened  to  that 
confusion  of  thought  which  regards  a  series  of  works  markedly 
different  in  form  as  containing  less  form  than  any  number  of 
works  cast  in  one  mould.  Hence  the  works  of  Beethoven's  third 
period  have  been  cited  in  defence  of  more  than  one  *'  revolution," 
attempted  in  a  form  which  never  existed  in  any  true  classic,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  something  the  revolutionist  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  inventing.  To  measure  Beethoven's  influence  is 
like  measuring  Shakespeare's.  It  is  an  influence  either  too 
vaguely  universal  to  name  or  too  profoundly  artistic  to  analyse^ 
Perhaps  the  truest  account  of  it  would  be  that  which  ignored  its 
presence  in  the  works  of  ill- balanced  artists,  or  even  in  the  works  of 
those  who  profited  merely  by  an  increase  of  technical  and  harmonic 
resource  which,  though  effected  by  Beethoven,  would,  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  almost  certainly 
have  to  some  extent  arisen  from  sheer  mecessity  of  finding 
expression  for  the  new  experience  of  humanity,  if  Beethoven  had 
never  existed.  Setting  aside,  then,  all  instances  of  mere  domina- 
tion,  and  of  a  pernuncntly  established  new  world  of  musical 
thought,  and  omitting  Schubert  and  Weber  as  contemporaries, 
'  the  one  attracted  and  the  other  partly  repelled,  we  may,  perhaps, 
take  three  later  composers,  Schumann,  Wagner  and  Brahms,  as 
the  leading  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven's  influence 
is  definitely  traceable  as  a  creative  force.  The  dq>th  and 
solemnity  of  Beethoven's  melody  and  later  polyphonic  richness 
is  a  leading  source  of  Schumann's  inspiration,  though  Schumann's 
artistic  schemes  exclude  any  high  degree  of  formal  organization 
on  a  large  scale.  Beethoven's  late  polyphony  is  carried  on  by 
JBrahms  to  the  point  at  which  perfect  smoothness  of  style  is  once 
more  possible,  and  there  is  no  aspect  of  his  form  which  Brahms 
neglects  or  fails  to  realize  with  that  complete  originality  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  ancestry*  Wagner  does  not  handle 
the  same  art-forms;  his  task  is  different,  but  Beethoven  was  the 
inspiring  source,  not  only  of  his  purely  musical  sense,  but  also  of 
his  whole  sense  of  dramatic  contrast  and  fitness.  When  he  had 
shaken  off  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer,  which  has  so  often  been 
confused  with  that  of  Beethoven,  there  remained  to  him,  pre- 
eminently in  his  music  and  more  imperfectly  realized  in  his  drama, 
a  power  of  combining  contrasted  emotions  such  as  is  the  privilege 
of  only  the  very  greatest  dramatic  artists.  Bach  and  Beethoven 
are  the  sources  of  the  polyphonic  means  of  expression  by  which 
he  attains  this.  Beethoven  alone  is  the  extraneous  source  of  his 
knowledge  that  it  was  possible.  And  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  the  history  of  art  that  there  will  never  be  a  time  when  Beet- 
hoven's work  does  not  occupy  the  ceatral  place  in  a  sound 
musical  mind. 

Annotated  List  of  Beethoven's  Works 

Up  to  l8aj  we  give  in  most  cases  the  dates  of  publication,  tlie  date 
of  conpoaitToo  being  generally  from  one  to  three  years  earlier. 
Beethoven  sddotn  had  lea*  than  a  dozen  project*  in  hand  at  once, 
and  their  immediate  chronology  b  inextricaUe;  whereas  puUicatiod 
generally  means  final  reviakm.    This  list  'm  purpoidy  uooflipletfi 


in  order  that  uaimportaai  worki  may  not  distract  attdntSon,  enwi 
when  they  are  late  and  on  a  large  scale. 

Sonata  «  Pianoforte  sonata. 

Violin  or  violoncello  sonata  » for  pianoforte.  V.  or  Vc. 

Pianoforte  trio-Pfte..  V..  Vc. 

Pianoforte  quartet  •  Pfte.,  V.,  viola  and  Vc. 

String  trio -v.,  Va.,  Vc 

String  quartet  "W..  Va.  and  Vc. 

Pianoforte  or  violin  concerto  "Concerto  with  orchestra. 
1 785.  5  pfte.  quartets,  of  which  the  third  contains  important  material 
for  toe  sonatas,  op.  2,  Nos,  i  and  3. 

(Thayer's  attribution  of  the  masteriy  bagatelles,  op.  33. 

Enblishcd  1803,    to  this  p<u'iod  can  only    oe  rationalizea 
y  some  similar  rough  first  idea.) 
1790.  24  variations  on  an  air  by  Righint  (published  1801).    A  very 
remarkable  work,  anticipating  Schumann's  PapiUons  in 
its  hunwrous  close.    It  was  Beethoven's  chief  early  tow- 
de-force  in  pianoforte  playing. 
»795.  3  pfte.  trios,  op.  i  (Eb.  G,  C  minor). 
1 790.  %  pfte.  sonatas,  op.  2  (F  minor,  A  and  C,  dedicated  to  Haydn): 

1797.  String  trio,  op.  i,  2  violoncello  sonatas,  op.  5.  F  and  G  mt,, 

sonata,  op.  7,  Eb. 

1798.  3  strine  trios.  oP.  9:  G,  D,  C  mi.,  3  sonatas,  op.  10  (C  mi. 

F,  D).    Trio  lor  pfte..  clarinet  and  violoncello  In  Bb.o^.  it. 

1799*  3  violin  scmatas  fD,  A.  Eb),  op.  12.  Pfte.  sonata  {Pathiliqut 
not  Boethovm  s  title)  C  mi.,  op.  13,  2  pfte.  sonatas,  op.  14, 
E,  G  (the  first  arranged  by  the  composer  as  a  string  quartet 
m  F). 

t8oi.  Pianoforte  concertos,  op.  15  in  C.  op.  19  in  Bb.(the  fatter 
composed  first).  Quintet  for  pianoforte  and  wind  tnstru* 
ments,  op.  16  (also  arranged,  with  new  details,  as  quartet 
for  pianoforte  and  strings),  composed  1797.  6  string 
quartets,  op.  18  (F,  G,  D,  C  mi..  A,  Bb).  1st  symphony  (C), 
op.  3\.  2  violin  sonatas.  A  fnL,  op.  at;  r  ma.,  op.  24 
(made  into  two  opa»-numbcrs  by  an  accident  in  the/ormnJ 
of  the  volumes). 

1802.  Pianoforte  score  of  the  Prometheus  ballet,  op.  24  (ousted  by 

the  F  ma.  violin  sonata,  and  reissued  as  o^.  43).  Sonata 
in  Bb.  op.  22.  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  26  (with  the  funeral 
march).  2  sonatas  ("  quasi  fantasia  "),  op.  27.  Eb,  Cirmi. 
Sonata  in  DjOp.  28  {.Pastorale not  Betthoven's title).  String 
q^uintet  in  C,  op.  29. 

1803.  3  violin  sonatas,  op.  30  (A,  C  mi.,  G).    3  sonatas,  op.  31*  C, 

D  HH.,  Eb  (the  last  appearing  in  1804). 

Variations,  0^.34.  15  variationsand  fugue  on  theme  from 
Prometheus,  oP.  35. 

1804.  Tnd  symphony  (D),  op.  36  (1802). .  3rd  pfte.  conoerto  (C  mi.)^ 

op.  37  (1800). 

1805.  The      Kreutzer"  sonata,  op.  47,  for  pfte.  and  violin  (A) 

(finale  at  first  intended  for  op.  30,  No.  i). 

"  Waldstcin  "  sonata  for  pfte.,  oft.  53  (C).  First  versior^ 
of  opera  Leonore  in  three  acts  (with  overture  "  No.  2  "). 

1806.  Sonata  in  F,  op.  54.    Eroica  Symphony,  No.  3,  op.  55  (tb), 

written  in  1804  in  honour  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It 
was  just  finished  when  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
made  himself  emperor,  and  Beethoven  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  destroying  the  score,  ft  is  still  the  longest 
extant  perfect  design  in  instrumental  music/  The'  finale 
glorifies  the  material  (and  much  of  the  form)  of  the  varia- 
tions, op.  35.  Hie  scherzo  is  the  first  f  uU*azed  example  of 
Beethoven's  special  type. 

Leonore  reproduceo  in  two  acts  with  overture  No.  3^ 
32  variations  in  C  mi.  (no  o^oj-numbcr,  but  a  very  im- 
portant work  on  the  lines  of  a  modernixed  ehaconne). 

1807.  Triple  concerto  (pfte.,  V.  and  Vc).  op.  56,  chiefly  interesting 

as  a  study  for  the  true  concerto-form  which  hod  given 
Beethoven  difficulty.  Sonata,  op.  57  (F  mi.,  Appassionata 
not  Beethoven's  title).  New  overture,  Leonore,  "  No.  i." 
composed  for  projected  periormance  of  the  opera  afe 
Prague  (posthurooudy  publiabed  as  op.  138). 

1808.  4th  pfte.  concerto,  op.  58  (G).    3  string  quartets,  op.  ^.  F. 

E  mi.,  C  (dedicated  to  Count  Rasoumovsky,  in  complunent 
to  whom  Russian  tunes  appear  in  the  finale  of  Na  i  and 
the  scherzo  of  No.  a).    Overture  to  Coriolanus,  ob.  62. 

1809.  4th  symphony.  o/>.  60  (Bb).    Violfai  concerto  (D),o^  61  (also 

arranged  by  the  composer  for  pianoforte),  sth  symphony* 
op.  67  (C  mi.)  (1806),  the  first  in  which  trombones  appear. 
6th  symohony  {Pastomle),  op.  68;  violoncello  sonata. 
op.  69  (A),  a  pianoforte  trios,  op.  jo  (D.  Eb). 
l6ta  Pianoforte  score  of  Leonore  (and  version)  published.-  ^rine 
quartet,  op.  74  (Eb.  called  "  Harp  "  because  of  pazicato 
passages  in  first  movement).  Fantasia,  0^.  77,  interestins 
as  consisting  of  a  long  and  capricious  series  of  dramatic 
b^nnings  and  breakings  off  of  themeSt  as  if  in  search  for 
a  brm  i^a,  which  is  at  last  found  and  developed  as  a  set 
of  variations.  This  scheme  thus  foreshadows  the  choral 
finale  of  the  9th  symphony  even  more  significantly  than  the 
Choral  Fantasia. 

Sonata^^  78.  F9  <extremdy  terse  and  subtle,  and  a  great 
iBvoaiifie  widi  Beethoven,  who  preferred  it  to  the  CioftL). 
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I8ll.  5th  pftc  concerto,  ot>.  73.  £►  {The  Emperor  not  Beethoven's 
title).  Fantasia  for  pftr.,  orchestra  and  chorus,  op.  8a 
Sonata,  op.  81a  {Les  Adieux,  I'absence,  et  U  relour),  first 
movMnent  written  when  the  aichduke  Rudolph  had  to 
leave  Vienna  (4th  May  1809).  and  the  rest  on  his  return  oa 
the  30th  of  January  1810.  It  was  an  anxious  time  both 
for  Beethoven  and  nis  excellent  royal  friend,  for  whom  he 
had  great  affection.  (Battle  of  Wagram,  6th  July  1809.) 
(We  may  here  note  that  op.  8ib  is  an  unimportant  and  very 
early  sextet.)  The  overture  to  Epnontt  op.  84;  CkriUus 
am  Oclberge  (the  Mount  of  OlivcsO*  op.  85,  oratorio  (prob^ 
ably  composed  between  1800  and  its  first  performance  in 
1803). 

l8ia.  The  rest  of  the  Egmont  music,  f^  84.  ist  nuns^  op.  87  <C) 
(first  performance,  1807)^ 

18 14*  Final  version  of  Leonore,  pca^ormed  as  Fidelia  with  great 
afterationSj  skilful  revision  of  the  libretto,  very  important 
new  material  in  the  music  and  a  new  overture. 

r8i5.  Sonata,  op.  90  (E  mi.). 

1816.  7th  symphony,  op.  92  (A);  8th  synphonv,  op.  93  (F>  (Beet- 

hoven was  planning  a  group  of  three  01  which  the  la&t  was 
to  be  in  D  mi.,  which  we  shall  find  significant).    StriAg 

Jiuartet,  op.  95  (F  mi.}.    Violin  sonata,  op-  96  (G).    Piano- 
orte  trio,  op.  07  (Bbj;  Liederkreis,  op.  98. 

1817.  Sonata,  op.  101  (the  first  indtaputabiy  in  Beethoven's  "  third 

manner  ").  2  violoncello  sonatas,  op.  103  (C,  D,  the  second 
containing  Beethoven's  first  modern  instrumental  strict 
fugue). 
1B19.  Arrangement  for  string  quintet*  op.  104,  of  C  ml  trio,  op.  i, 
Na  3  (a  wonderiul  study  in  translation,  comparable  only 
to  Bach's  arrangements  and  very  unlike  Beethoven's  former 
essays  of  the  kind).  ^  Sonata,  op.  106  (Bb),  the  largest  and 
most  symphonic  pianoforte  work  extant,  surpassed  in 
length  only  by  Badi's  Coldbcrt  variations  and  Beethoven's 
3A  variations  on  Diabelli's  waits. 

182 1.  25  Scotch  songs  accompanied  by  pftc.,  V.  and  Vc,  o^i  108 

(the  first  set  of  a  large  and  much  neglected  collection, 
mostly  posthumous,  many  of  great  Interest  and  beauty 
and  very  Beethoventsh,  which  has  shocked  persons  who 
expect  sympathetic  insight  into  folk-music  to  prevail  over 
Beethoven's  artistic  impulse).    Sonata,  off.  109  (£^. 

1822.  Sonata,  op.  110  (Ah).  (Overture,  Die   Weihe  aes  Houses, 

op.  124  (C),  a  magnificent  essay  in  orchestral  free  fugue, 
pubKshad  182^ 

1823.  Sonata,  ff^.  iil  TC  mL,  the  last  pianoforte  sonata).    33  varia- 

tions on  a  waltz  by  Diabelli.^  who  sent  his  waltz  round  to 
fifty-one  musicians  in  Austria  asking  each  to  contribute 
a  variation;  the  whole  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  left  by  the  war.  Beethoven 
answered  witlt  the  greatest  set  ever  written,  and  it  was 
published  in  a  separate  volume.  Among  the  other  fifty 
composers  were  Schubert  and  an  infant  prodigy  of  eleven, 
Franz  Liszt! 

The  mass  in  D  (Missa  Solemnis),  op.  123,  begun  in  1818 
lor  the  instalbtion  of  the  archduke  Rudolph  as  arch- 
bishop of  Olmiitz,  was  not  finished  until  1826,  two  years 
after  the  installation. 

The  9th  symphony,  op.  125  D  mi.  (see  note  on  7th  and 
8th  symphonies);  sketches  b^un  1817:  project  of  setting 
Schiller's  Frettde  already  in  Beethoven's  mind  before  he 
left  Bonn. 

6  bagatelles,  op.  126,  Beethoven's  last  pianoforte  work,  a 
very  remarkable  and  unaccountably  neglected  group  of 
carefully  contrasted  lyric  pieces. 

1824.  String  quartet,  op.  127  (E^,  (published  1826). 

1825.  String  quartet,  op.  130  (Bb),  with  finale^  op.  133  (grand  fugue) : 

string  quartet,  op.  ia2  (A  mi.,  with  slow  movement  m 
'  Lvdian  mode,  a  Heuiger  Dankgcsang  on  recovery  from 

illness.  Theme  of  finale  first  thought  of  as  for  instrumental 
finale  to  9th  symphorr^). 

1826.  String  quartet,  op.  131  (Ci^,  mi.).    String  quartet,  op.  13$  (F). 

New  finale  to  op.  130,  Beethoven's  last  composition. 

(D.  F  T.) 

AtJTHORiTTES.— A.  W.  Thayer,  Bcetkovens  Leben  (1866-1879); 
L.  Nohl,  Life  of  Beethoven  (Eng.  trans.,  1884).  and  Letters  (En^. 
trans..  1866);  Sir  G.  Grove,  Beethooeu  and  ki*  Sympkouks  (1896). 
apt^.  in  Grove's  Dictionary  t4  ^^ic. 

BEETLB  (O.  Eng.  hU-^'y  connected  with  ''  bite  '0.  a  name 
conunonly  applied  to  those  insects  which  poasess  horny  wing- 
cnes;  it  is  used  to  denote  the  cockroaches  (^.v.)  (bltck  beetles), 
as  well  as  the  tme  beeties  or  CoUoptera  (9.«.),the  two  belonging 
to  different  orders  of  Insecta. 

The  adjective  "beetle-browed."  and  similariy  "beetling" 
(of  a  cliff),  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  insect.  From 
another  word  (O.  Eng.  betd,  connected  with  "  beat  *')  comes 
"  beetle  "  in  the  sense  of  a  mallet,  and  the  "  beetling-machine," 
which  subjects  fabrics  to  a  haauQedBg  psooeas. 
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i,  NIKOLAAS  (1814-1903),  Dutch  poet,  was  bom  at 
Haarlem  on  the  13th  of  September  181 4;  constant  references 
in  his  poems  and  sketches  show  how  deeply  the  beauty  of  that 
town  and  its  neighbourhood  impressed  his  imagination.  He 
studied  theology  in  Leiden,  but  gave  himself  early  to  thecuhiva- 
tion  of  poetry.  In  ids  youth  Beets  was  entirely  carried  away 
on  the  tide  of  Byronism  which  was  then  sweeping  over  Europe, 
and  his  early  works— Vase  (1834),  Kusef  (1835)  and  Guy  de 
Vlamng  (1837)— are  gloomy  romances  of  the  most  impassioned 
type.  But  at  the  very  same  time  he  was  beginning  in  prose  the 
composite  work  oC  humour  and  observation  which  has  made  him 
fanous»  and  which  certainly  had  nothing  that  was  in  the  least 
Byxonic  about  it.  This  mas  the  celebrated  Camera  Obscura 
(1839),  the  most  successful  imaginative  work  which  any  Dutch- 
man  of  the  19th  century  produced.  This  work,  published  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Hildebrand,"  goes  back  in  Its  earliest 
inception  ta  the  year  1835,  when  BeeU  was  only  twenty-one. 
It  consbts  of  complete  short  stories,  descriptive  sketches,  studies 
of  peasant  liie-^-all  instinct  with  humour  and  pathos,  and 
written  in  a  style  of  great  charm;  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
countiess  editions.  Beets  became  a  professor  at  the  university 
of  Leiden,  and  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  that  city.  In 
middle  life  he  published  further  collections  of  verse— Cor»/fa»rf5- 
( t853)  and  New  Poems  (1857)— in  which  the  romantic  melancholy 
was  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  to  have  left  in  its  place  a 
gentle  sentiment  and  a  depth  of  religious  feeling.  In  1873-1875 
Beets  collected  his  works  in  three  volumes.  In  April  1883  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Edin.  was  conferred  upon  him.  He 
died  at  Utrecht  on  the  13th  of  March  1903. 

BEFAKA  (ItaL,  corrupted  from  Epifania,  Epiphany),  the 
Italian  fenoale  counterpart  of  Santa  Gaus,  the  Christmas  bene- 
factor (St  Nicholas).  On  Efriphany,  or  Twelfth  Night,  she  plays 
the  fairy  godmother  to  the  children,  filling  their  stockings  with 
presents.  Tradition  relates  that  she  was  too  busy  with  house 
duties  to  come  to  the  window  to  see  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  pass  on  their  journey  to  pay  adoration  to  the  Saviour, 
excusing  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  could  see  them  on  their 
return.  They  wait  back  another  way,  and  Bcfana  is  alleged 
to  lucve  been  punished  by  behag  obliged  to  look  for  them  for 
ever.  Her  legends  seem  to  be  rather  mixed,  for  in  spite  of  her 
Santa  Glaus  character,  her  name  is  used  by  Italan  motheis  as  a 
bogey  to  frighten  the  babies.  It  was  the  custom  to  cany  her 
eftgy  through  Italian  towns  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany. 

BBFFROY  DB  RQONY.  LOUIS  ABBL  (1757-1811),  French 
dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Laon  on  the  6th  of 
November  1757.  Under  the  name  of  **  Cousin  Jacques  "  he 
founded  a  periodical  called  Lis  Lunes  ( 1 785-1 787).  The  Courrier 
des  planHes  ou  Correspondance  du  Cousin  Jacques  avec  U  firma- 
ment (1788-1 792)  followed.  Nicodkme  dans  la  lune,  ou  la  rivolu- 
turn  pacifique  (1790)  a  three-act  farce,  is  said  to  have  had  more 
than  four  hundred  represenutions.  In  spite  of  his  protests 
against  the  evils  of  the  Revohition  he  escaped  interference 
through  the  hifluence  of  his  brother,  Louis  £dennc  Beffroy,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention.  Oi  Lo  Peisie  NaneUe  (1793) 
and  several  other  operas  be  wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music. 
His  DicSonnaire  niohgique  (3  vols.,  1795-1800)  of  the  chief 
actors  and  events  in  the  Revohitioh  was  interdicted  by  the 
police  and  remained  incomplete.  BefTroy  spent  his  last  years 
in  retirement,  dying  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  December  1811. 

BBGA8»  KARL  (1794-1854),  German  historical  painter,  was 
bora  at  Heinsberg  near  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  His  father,  a  retired 
judge,  destitied  him  for  the  legal  profession, but  the  boy's  tastes 
pointed  definitely  in  another  direction.  Even  at  school  he  was 
remarked  for  his  wonderful  skill  in  drawing  and  paintmg,  and  in 
181 2  he  was  permitted  to  visit  Paris  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  He  studied  for  eighteen  months  in  the  atelier  of  Gros 
and  then  began  to  work  independently.  In  1814  his  copy  of 
the  Madonna,  della  Sedia  was  bought  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  was  attracted  by  the  young  artist  and  did  much  to  advance 
him.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  several  large  Biblical  pictures, 
and  in  1825,  after  bis  return  from  Italy,  continued  to  produce 
paintings  which  wete  pbced  in  the  churches  of  Berlin  «nd 
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VotsdaoEL  Some  of  these  were  histofical  pieces,  but  the  majority 
were  representations  of  Scriptural  incidents.  Begas  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  supplkd  to  the  royal  gsllery 
a  long  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  Prussian  men  <^  letters. 
At  his  death  he  held  the  post  of  court  painter  at  Beriin.  His 
son  OsKAR  (1828-1883)  was  also  a  painter  and  professor  of 
painting  at  Berlin.    Reinholo,  the  sculptor,  is  noticed  below. 

BEOAf,  RBINHOtD  (1831-  ),  German  sculptor,  younger 
son  of  Karl  Begas,  the  painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  15th  of 
July  1831.  He  received  his  early  education  (X846-X851)  in  the 
ateliers  of  C.  D.  Ranch  and  L.  Wic.flann.  During  a  period  of 
study  in  Italy,  from  1856  to  1858,  he  was  influenced  by  Btfcklin 
and  Lenbach  in  the  direction  of  a  naturalbtic  style  in  sculpture. 
This  tendency  was  marked  in  the  group  "  Borussia,"  executed 
for  the  facade  of  the  exchange  in  Berlin,  which  first  brought 
him  into  fieneral  notice.  In  x86x  he  was  aiqxMnted  professor 
at  the  art  schooi  at  Weimar,  but  retained  the  appointment  only 
a  few  months.  That  he  was  chosen,  after  competition,  to  execute 
the  statue  of  Schiller  for  the  Gendarmen  Markt  in  Berlin,  was  a 
high  tribute  to  the  fame  he  had  already  acquired;  and  the  result, 
one  d  the  finest  statues  in  the  German  metropolis,  entirdy 
justified  his  selection.  Since  the  year  1870,  Begas  has  entirely 
dominated  the  plastic  art  in  Prussia,  but  espedally  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  chief  works  during  this  period  are  the  colossal  statue 
of  Borussia  for  the  Hall  of  Glory;  the  Neptune  fountain  in 
bronze  on  the  Scfalossplats;  the  statue  d  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, all  in  Berlin;  the  sarcophagus  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
III.  in  the  mausoleum  <^  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam;  and, 
lastly,  the  national  monument  to  the  emperor  William  (see 
Bekun),  the  statue  of  Bismarck  before  the  Reichstag  building, 
and  several  of  the  statues  in  the  Siegcsallee.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sarcophagus  of  the  empress  Frederick. 

See  A.  G.  Meyer.  "  Reinhold  Begas"  in  KUnsiUrJionographitih 
ed.  H.  Knackfuss,  Heft  XX.  (Biel^dd,  1897:  new  edn  1901)* 

BBGOAR,  one  who  begs,  particulariy  one  who  gains  his  living 
by  asking  the  charitable  contributions  of  others.  The  word, 
with  the  verbal  form  **  to  beg,"  in  Middle  English  beggen^  is  of 
obscure  history.  The  words  appear  first  in  English  in  the  X3th 
century,  and  were  early  connected  with  "  bag,"  with  reference 
to  the  receptacle  for  alms  carried  by  the  be^ais.  The  most 
probable  derivation  of  the  word,  and  that  now  generally  accepted, 
h  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  lay  communities 
known  as  Beguines  and  Beghards,  which,  shortly  after  their 
esUbUshment,  followed  the  friars  in  the  practice  of  mendicancy 
(see  Beguines).  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the 
origin  of  "  beg  "  and  '*  beggars  "  is  to  be  found  m  a  rare  Old 
En^h  word,  hedtdan,  of  the  same  meam'ng,  vdiich  b  apparently 
connected  with  the  Gothic  Mtf/an,  cf.  German  beUdn;  but 
between  the  occurrence  of  btdedan  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
and  the  appearance  of  "  beggar  "  and  '*  beg  "  in  the  X3th,  there 
is  a  blank,  and  no  ei^Ianation  can  be  given  of  the  great  change 
in  form.  For  the  English  law  relating  to  begging  and  iU  history, 
see  Chasity,  Poor  Law  and  Vagkancy. 

BE00AR-llT4fBI0HB0UR,  a  simple  card-game.  An  ordinary 
pack  is  divided  equally  between  two  players,  and  the  cards  are 
held  with  the  badcs  upwards.  The  first  player  lays  down  his 
top  card  foce  up,  and  the  Opponent  plays  his  top  card  on  it, 
and  this  goes  on  alternately  as  long  as  no  court-card  appears; 
but  if  either  player  turns  up  a  court-card,  his  opponent  has  to 
play  four  ordinary  cards  to  an  ace,  three  to  a  king,  two  to  a 
queen,  one  to  s  kiiave,  and  when  he  has  done  so  the  other  player 
takes  all  the  cards  on  the  table  and  places  them  under  his  pack; 
if,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  playing  to  a  court-card,  another 
court-card  turitt  up,  the  adversary  has  in  turn  to  play  to  this,  and 
as  long  as  neither  has  played  a  full  number  of  ordinary  cards  to 
a  ny  court-card  the-trick  continues.  The  player  who  gets  all  the 
cards  into  his  hand  is  the  winner. 

BBGONIA  (named  from  M.  Begon,  a  French  patron  of  botany), 
a  large  genus  (natural  order,  B^oniaceae)  of  succulent  herbs  or 
undarshmbs,  with  about  three  hundred, land  fifty  species  in 
tropfcid  moist  climates,  espedally  South  America  and  India. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  sptdn  are  known  in  cultivation. 


and  innumerable  varieties  and  hybrid  forms.  Many  are  tuberooSk 
The  flowers  are  usually  showy  and  large,  white,  rose,  scarlet 
or  yellow  in  colour;  they  are  unisexual,  the  male  containing 
numerous  stamens,  the  female  having  a  large  inferior  ovary  and 
two  to  four  branclKd  or  twisted  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a  winged 
capsule  containing  numerous  minute  seeds.  The  leaves,  which  are 
often  large  and  variegated,  are  unequal-cided. 

Cuttings  fix>m  flowering  begonias  root  freely  in  sandy.  soQ, 
if  i^ced  in  heat  at  any  season  when  moderatdly  firm;  as  soon 
as  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  sin^y  into  3-in.  pots,  in  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand.  They  should  be  stopped 
to  keep  them  bushy,  placed  in  a  light  situation,  and  thinly 
shaded  in  the  middle  of  very  bright  days.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
will  require  another  shift.  They  should  not  be  overpotted,  but 
instead  assisted  by  manure  water.  The  pots  should  be  placed 
in  a  li^t  pit  near  the  roof  g^ass.  The  summer-flowering  kinds 
will  soon  begin  blooming,  but  the  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
sorts  should  be  kept  growing  on  in  a  temperature  of  from  55^  to 
60?  by  night,  with  a  few  degrees  more  in  the  day.  The  tubmus- 
rooted  stnts  require  to  be  kept  at  rest  in  winter,  in  a  medium 
temperature,  almost  but  not  quite  dry.  In  February  they  should 
be  potted  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  placed 
in  a  temperate  {Mt  until  May  or  June,  when  they  may  be  moved 
to  the  greenhouse  for  flowering.  If  they  afterwards  .get  at  all 
pot:bound,  weak  manure  shotild  be  applied.  After  blooming, 
the  supply  of  water  must  be  a^in  ^ckened;  in  winter  the 
I^ants  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  secure  from  frost;  they 
are  increased  by  late  sunamer  and  autumn  cuttings,  after  being 
partially  cut  down. 

BEOUnnSS  (Fr.  hiiuine,  Med.  Lat.  heguina,  hegina,  hegjhina), 
at  the  present  time  the  nan»e  of  the  members  of  certain  lay 
sisfenrhoods  established  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  the 
enclosed  district  within  which  they  live  being  known  as  a  be- 
guinage  (Lat  bcginagium).  The  equivalent  male  communities, 
called  also  Beguines  (Fr.  biguins,  Lat.  heguini),  but  more  usually 
Beghards  (Lat.  baghardi^  bcggardi,  begAardi^  &c.,  O.  Fr.  btgari4^ 
Flem.  beggaert),  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  origin  of  the 
names  Beguine  and  Beghard  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  In  the  x  5th  century  a  legend  arose  that  both  name 
and  organisation  were  traceable  to  St  Begga,  dau^ter  of  Pippin 
of  Landcn,  who  consequently  in  1630  was  chosen  by  the  Beguines 
as  the  patron  saint  of  their  association.  In  X630  a  professor  of 
Louvain,  Erydus  Puteanus  (van  Putte),  publhhcd  a  treatise, 
Dt  Bcgginarum  apud  Bdgas  hutittdo  t(  nomine  sufrag}um,  in 
which  he  produced  three  documents  purporting  to  date  from 
the  xith  and  xsth  centuries,  which  seemed  condusively  to  prove 
that  the  Beguines  existed  long  before  Lambert  le  B^gue.  For 
two  centuries  these  were  accepted  as  genuine  and  are  admitted 
as  such  even  in  the  monumental  work  of  Mosheim.  In  X843, 
however,  they  were  condusively  proved  by  the  German  schoUr 
Hallmann,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be  f<»^ries  of  the  X4th  and 
X5th  centuries.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  both  the 
institution  and  the  name  of  the  Begidnes  are  derived  from 
Lambert  le  Bdgue,  who  died  about  the  year  i  X87.  The  confusion 
caused  by  the  spurious  docimients  of  Puteanus,  however,  led, 
even  when  the  legend  of  St  Begga  was  rejected,  to  other  sugges- 
tions for  the  derivation  of  the  name,  eg.  from  an  imaginary  old 
Saxon  word  beggen^  '*to  beg"  or  "pray,"  an  explanation 
adopted  even  by  Mosheim,  or  from  bigue^  ''stammering,"  a 
French  word  of  unknown  origin,  which  only  brings  us  back  to 
Lambert  again,  whose  name  of  Le  B^gue,  as  the  chronider 
Aegidius,  a  monk  of  Orval  (Aureoe  Vallis),  tells  us,  simply 
means  "the  stammerer,"  qma  balbus  erat  (Cesta  ponHfatm 
Leodknsium^  c  aj>.  X25X).  Doubtless  this  coincidence  gave 
a  ready  handle  to  the  scoffing  wits  of  the  time,  and  among  the 
numerous  popular  names  given  to  the  Beghards— &mu  gar^ms^ 
boni  puerif  boni  valeti  and  the  like — we  find  also  that  of  LoHaids 
(from  Flemish  IdlUn,  "  to  stammer  "). 

About  the  year  11 70  Lambert  le  Bdgue,  a  priest  of  Li^ge, 
who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  founding  the  hospital  and  church 
of  St  Christopher  for  the  widows  and  children  of  crusaders, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  association  of  women. 
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iMMNit  Uking  the  moMrtic.  vows,  alioiild  devote  tbeoMelves 
toeUfeofreU^on.  The  effect  of  his  preaching  WMimmeofe,  and 
large  numbers  of  women,  many  of  them  left  desolate  by  the  Ums 
oC  their  hiubMUids  on  crusade,  came  under  the  influence  of  a 
movement  which  was  attended  with  all  the  manifeatatinns  of 
what  is  now  called  a  "  revival/'  About  the  year  xx8o  Lambert 
gathered  some  of  these  women,  who  had  ben  irookaOy  styled 
'*  Beguines  "  by  his  opponents,  into  a  semi-conventual  com- 
munity, which  he  established  in  a  quarter  of  the  dty  belonging 
to  him  around  his  church  of  St  Christopher.  Ihe  district  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  within  which  the  Beguines  lived  in  separate 
small  houses,  subject  to  no  rule  save  the  obligation  of  good 
works,  and  of  chastity  so  long  as  th^  remained  members  of  the 
community.  After  Lambert's  death  {e,  1x87?)  the  movement 
rapidty  spread,  first  in  the  Netherlands  and  afterwards  in  France 
-^where  it  was  encouraged  by  the  saintly  Louis  DC — Germany, 
Switeerland  and  the  countries  beyond.  Everywhere  the  com- 
munity was  modelled  on  the  type  established  at  Li6ge.  It 
constituted  a  little  dty  within  the  dty,  with  separate  houses, 
and  usually  a  church,  hoepital  and  guest-house,  the  whole  being 
under  the  government  of  a  mistress  (magistra).  Women  <^  aU 
classes  were  admitted;  and,  though  there  was  no  rule  oC  poverty, 
many  wealthy  women  devoted  their  riches  to  the  common  cause. 
The  Beguines  did  not  beg;  and,  when  the  endowments  of  the 
community  were  not  sufficknt,  the  poorer  membershad  to  support 
themsdves  by  manual  work,  sick-nursing  and  the  like. 

The  Beguine  communities  were  fruitful  schI  for  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  friars,  and  in  the  course  of  the  X3th  century  Uie 
communities  in  France,  Germany  and  vppu  Italy  had  fallen 
under  the  inffaienoe  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  Latin-epeaking  countries  the  tertiariesof  these 
orders  were  commonly  called  begttiMi  and  beptina^.  The  veiy 
looseness  of  their  orgaiuzation,  indeed,  made  it  inevitable  that 
the  Beguine  associations  should  follow  very  diverM  develop- 
ments. Some  of  them  retained  their  original  character;  others 
fell  conq>letely  under  the  dominion  of  the  friars,  and  were  ulti- 
Duitely  converted  into  bouses  of  Dominican,  Franciscan  or 
Augustinian  tertiaries;  others  again  fdl  under  the  influence  of 
the  mystic  movements  of  the  X3th  century,  turned  in  increasmg 
numbers  from  work  to  mendicancy  (asbdng  nearerthe  Christ'4ife), 
practised  the  most  crud  self-tortures,  a^d  lapsed  into  extimvagant 
heresies  that  called  down  «^n  them  the  condemnation  of  popea 
and  councils.'  All  this  tended  to  lower  the  xcputatitHi  of  the 
Beguines.  During  the  X4th  century,  indeed,  niimenNis  new 
beguinages  were  established;  but  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth 
ceased  to  enter  them,  and  they  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
mere  almshouses  for  poor  women.  By  the  x  5th  century  in  many 
cases  they  had  utterly  sunk  in  reputation,  their  obligation  to 
nurse  the  sick  was  quite  neglected,  and  they  had,  ris^tly  or 
wrongfy,  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  mere  neota  of  bcnpars 
and  women  of  ill  fame.  At  the  Reformation  the  communities 
were  suppressed  in  Protestant  countries,  but  in  some  Catholic 
countries  they  still  survive.  *rhe  beguinages  found  here  and 
there  in  Gennany  are  now  simply  almdiauses  for  poor  spinsters, 
those  in  Holland  (e.g.  at  Amsterdam  and  Breda)  and  Bdgium 
preserve  more  faithfully  the  characteristics  of  earlier  days. 
The  beguinage  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Ghent  has  some  thousand 
sisters,  and  occupies  quite  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  dty,  being 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.  Ihe  Beguines  wear  the  old 
Flemish  head-dress  and  a  dark  costume,  and  are  conspicuous 
for  their  kindness  among  the  poor  and  their  sick  nursing. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Uie  parallel  communities  of  men 
originated  also  with  Lambert  le  Bigat.  The  first  records  are  of 
communities  at  Luuvain  in  1220  and  at  Antwerp  in  x  a  28.  The 
history  of  the  male  conununities  is  to  a  certain  extent  paralld 
with  the  female,  but  they  were  never  so  numerous  axid  thdr 
degeneration  was  far  more  rapid.  The  eariiest  Flemidi  Begfaard 
communities  were  associations  mainly  of  artisans  who  earned 

*  In  the  year  1287  the  conndl  of  Li^  decreed  that "  aU  Begulnae 
deairing  to  enjoy  the  Beguine  privOeses  shall  enter  a.  Beguinage. 
and  we  order  that  all  who  remain  outside  the  Beguinage  abaO  wear 
a  dress  to  distingaish  thero  from  the  Beguinae.'* 


their  living  by  weaving  and  the  like,  and  appear  to  have*l>een  in 
intimate  amnexion  with  the  craft-gilds;  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  mendicant  nxyvement  of  the  13th  century  these  tended 
to  break  up,  and,  though  certain  of  the  male  beguinages  survived 
or  were  incorporated  as  tertiaries  in  the  orders  of  friars,  the  name 
of  Befl^iard  became  associated  with  groups  of  wandering  mendi- 
cants who  B»de  rdigion  a  cl9ak  for  living  on  charity;  biguigner 
becoming  in  the  Friasch  language  of  the  time  synonymous  with 
**  to  beg.'*  and  btgkard  with  "  beggar,"  a  ^rd  which,  according 
to  the  latest  authoritMS,  was  probably  imported  hito  England 
hi  the  X3th  oentuiy  from  this  source  (see  Bbcoab).  More  serious 
still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  waa  the  association  of 
these  wandering  mendicants  with  the  mystic  heresies  of  the 
FraticelH,  the  ApostoUd  and  the  pantheistic  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spkit  The  situation  waa  embittered  by  the  hatred  of  the 
secular  dogy  for  the  friars,  with  whom  the  Beguines  were 
associated.  Restrictions  were  placed  upon  them  by  the  ^ynod 
of  Ffitzlar  (X369),  hy  that  of  Mains  (laSx)  and  EichsUtt  (x28x), 
and  by  the  synod  of  B^adera  (xagg)  th^r  were  absolutdy  for- 
bidden. 13i^  were  again  condemned  by  a  synod  held  at  Cologne 
hi  X306;  and  at  the  synod  of  Trier  in  13x0  a  decree  was  passed 
agatost  those  **  who  under  a  pretext  of  feigned  religkm  call 
thenadves  Begbards  .  .  .  and,  hating  manual  labour,  go  about 
beggingrholding  oonventides  and  posing  among  simple  people 
as  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures."  Matters  came  to  a  climax  at 
the  council  of  ^enne  in  13x1  under  Pope  Clement  V.,  where  the 
"  sect  of  Beguines  and  Be^iards  "  were  accused  of  being  the 
main  instruments  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  And  decrees  were 
passed  suppressing  their  organization  and  demanding  thdr 
severe  punishment.  The  decrees  were  put  into  execution  by 
Pope  John  XXII.,  and  a  persecution  raged  in  wfaidi,  though  the 
pope  expressly  protected  the  female  Beguine  communities  of  the 
Netherlands,  there  was  little  discrimination  between  the  orthodox 
and  unorthodox  Beguines.  This  led  to  the  utmost  confusi<»i, 
the  laity  in  many  cases  taking  the  part  of  the  B^uine  com- 
munities, and  the  Church  being  thus  brou{^t  into  oonfli^  with 
the  secular  authorities.  In  these  circumstances  the  persecution 
died  down;  it  was,  however,  again  resumed  between  X366  and 
X378  by  Popes  Urban  V.iuul  Gregory  XI.,  and  the  Beguines  wen 
not  formally  reinstated  until  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV. 
(X43X-1447).  The  male  commiinirics  did  not  survive  the  14th 
century,  even  hi  the  Netherlands,,  where  they  had  maintained 
their  original  character  least  impaired. 

See  I.  L.  von  Mosheim.  D*  (cgAerriu  ei  btruiiiabMS  commentarius 
(Leipzig,  1790):  E.  Hallmann.  Die  CtsckuJue  des  Ursfrungs  der 
bdgtschen  ieghirun  (Berlin.  1843) ;  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler.  Ecdes.  Hist. 
(vol.  Hi.,  Eng.  trans.,  EdinburgH,  1853).  with  useful  excerots  from 
documents;  X>u  Cange.  Qossarium;  HerzM-Hauck,  ReaUneyklo- 
padie  (3rd  ed..  1897)  '•  "  Beginen."  by  Herman  Haupl^  where 
numerous  further  authorities  are  dted.  (W.  A.  P.) 

BBHAIM  (or  Bbbbm),  MARTIN  (X436?-X507),  a  navigator 
and  geographer  of  great'  pretensions,  was  born  at  Nuremberg, 
according  to  one  tradition,  about  X436;  according  to  GhUlany, 
as  late  as  X4S0.  He  was  drawn  to  Portugal  by  participation  in 
Flanders  trade,  and  acquired  a  scientific  reputatJbn  at  the  court 
of  John  EL  As  a  pupfl,  real  or  supflbeed,  of  the  astronomer 
"  Regiomontanus  "  («.e.  Johann  MfUkr  of  KOnigsberg  in  Fkan* 
oonia)  he  became  (c.  1480)  a  member  of  a  coandl  appoint^  by 
Ring  John  for  the  furtherance  of  navigation.  His  alleged  intn^ 
duction  of  the  croas^taff  into  Portugal  (an  invention  described 
by  the  Spanish  Jew,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  in  the  X4th  century)  is 
a  matter  of  controversy;  his  improvements  in  the  astxoUbe 
were  perhaps  limited  to  the  introduction  of  handy  brass  instru- 
ments in  place  of  cumbrous  wooden  ones;  it  seems  likdy  that 
he  helped  to  prepare  better  navigation  tables  than  had  sret  been 
known  hi  the  Peninsula.  In  X484-1485  he  daimed  to  have 
aixompanied  Diogo  Cfto  in  hb  second  expedition  to  West  Africa, 
really  undertaken  in  X485-86,  teaching  Cabo  Negro  in  X5''40'  S. 
and  Cabo  Ledo  still  farther  on.  It  is  now  disputed  whether 
Behaim's  pretensions  hera  deserve  any  belief;  anditis'iuggested 
that  instead  of  sharing  hi  this  great  voyage  of  discovery,  the 
Nurembetgsc  only  sailed  to  the  nearer  coasts  of  Guinea,  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  possibly  with  Jos4  Viiiqbo  th« 
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astronomer  And  with  Joito  Afifonbo  d'^A.vtko,  (n  1484-86.  MArtin*^ 
later  history,  as  traditionaUy  recorded,  was  as^  follows.  'On  his 
retam  from  his  West  African  exploration  td  Lisbon  he  was 
knighted  by  King  John,  who  afterwards  emi^yed  him  In  various 
capacities;  but,  frmn  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1486,  he  usually 
resided  At  Fayal  in  the  Azores,  where  his  father-in-law,  Jobst 
van  Huerter,  was  governor  of  a  Flemish  colony.  On  a  visit  to 
his  native  city  in  1492,  he  coastmcted  his  famous  terrestrial 
globe,  still  preserved  in  Nuremberg,  and  often  reproduced,  in 
which  the  influence  of  Ptdemy  is  strongly  apparent,  but  wherein 
some  attempt  is  also  made  to  incorporate  the  discoveries  of  the 
Utter  middle  ages  (Marco  polo,  &c).  The  antiquity  of  this  globe 
and  the  year  of  its  execution,  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  are  noteworthy;  but  as  a  scientific  work  it  is  unim- 
portant, ranking  far  below  the  portoUmi  charts  of  the  X4th  cen* 
tury.  Its  West  Africa  is  marveUously  Ihoorrect;  the  Cape  Verde 
archipelago  lies  hundreds  of  mUcs  out  of  its  i»oper  place;  and 
the  Atlantic  is  filled  with  fabulous  islands.  Blunders  of  16"* 
are  found  in  the  localization  of  {daces  the  author  claims  to  have 
visited:  contemporary  maps,  at  least  in  r^^ard  to  continental 
features,  seldom  went  wrong  beyond  i**.  It  is  generally;  agreed 
that  Behaim  had  no  share  in  Transatlantic  discovery;  and 
though  Columbus  and  he  were  ^parently  in  Portugal  at  the 
same  time,  no  «onnexian  between  tlie  two  has  been  estabUsbed. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1507. 

See  C.  G.  von  Murr.  DiphtMtiseJie  GesekkkU  its  berOnnltH  RHters 
BeluUm  (1778) ;  A.  von  Humboldt,  KriUsdu  UuUrtucfuMgen  (18^) ; 
F.  W.  Ghillany.  CeschichU  dts  Setfahrers  Martin  BehMm  l\^$%}\ 
O.  Peschel,  CeschichU  dcr  Erdkunde,  214-215,  226,  251.  and  ZeitaTUr 
der  Entdeckungen.csp. p.  90;  Breusinx,  ZurUescktchte ier Geographie 
(i860);  Eugen  Gdcicn  in  the  MUtheilimmt  of  the  Vicnaa  C«o- 

Saphical  Society,  voL  xxxvL  pp.  100,  &c.;  E.  G.  Ravenstein. 
'artin  de  Bohemia  (Lisbon,  iQoo),  Martin  Behaim,  His  L^s  a$ta 
Bis  Globe  (London,  1909),  and  Voyages  qfDiogo  C5o  and  Barth^omeu 
Dias,  1482-14B8,  in  Geographical  Journal,  Dec.  1900;  see  also  Ceog. 
Journal,  Aug.  1893,  p.  175,  Nov.  1901,  p.  w^\  Jules  Mees  in  BuU. 
Soc.  Ceag.,  Antwerp,  1902,  pp.  182-204;  A.  Ferreim  de  Serpa  in 
Bull,  Soc  Ceog.,  Lisbon,*  1904,  pp.  297-307.  (C  R^  B.) 

BKAR,  or  Bieas,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Patua 
district  of  Bengal,  which  gives  its  name  to  an  old  province, 
situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Panchana.  Pop.  (1901) 
45,063.  There  are  still  some  raanufaetores  of  sQk  and  muslin, 
but  trede  has  deserted  Befaar  in  flavour  of  Patna  and  other 
places  more  favourably  situated  <m  the  river  Ganges  and  the 
railway,  while  the  indigo  indnstry  has  been  mined  by  the 
synthetic  products  of  the  German  chenust,  and  the  EngHsh 
colony  of  indigo  planters  has  been  scattered  abroad. 

The  old  province,  stretchhig  widely  across  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  from  the  frontier  of  Nepal  to  the  hills  of  Chota  N^gpur, 
corresponds  to  the  two  administrative  divisions  of  Patna  and 
Bhagalpur,  with  a  total  area  of  44,197  sq.m.  and  a  population 
of  24,241,305.  It  is  the  most  densely  populated  tract  in  India, 
and  therefore  always  liable  to  famine;  Irot  it  is  now  well  pro- 
tected almost  everywhere  by  railways.  It  is  a  ODuntry  of  large 
landholders  and  formerly  of  hadlgo  ptauten.  The  vernacular 
language  is  not  Bengali,  but  a  dialect  ol  Hindu;  and  the  people 
likewise  resemble  those  of  Upper  In<fiap  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  flat,  except  hi  the  district  of  Monghyr,  where 
detached  hills  occur,  and  in  tha  south-east  of  the  province, 
where  the  Rajmahal  and  Santal  nmges  abut  upon  the  plafas. 

Behar  abounds  hi  great  riven,  such  as  the  Ganges,  with  its 
tribotaiies,  the  Gha^  Gandak,  Kusi,  liahananda  and  Sone. 
The  Ganges  enters  tibe  province  near  the  town  of  Buzar,  flows 
eastward  and,  passing  the  towns  ol  Dlnajpur,  Patna,  Monghyr 
and  ColgoDg,  leaves  the  provinoe  at  Rajmahal.  .It  divides  the 
province  Into  two  almott  equal  portions;  north  of  the  river  lie 
the  districts  of  Saran,  Champazan,  Tirhoot,  Pumea,  and  pott  of 
Monghyr  and  Bhagalpur,  and  south  of  it  are  Shahabad,  Patoa', 
Gaya,  the  Santal  parganas,  and  the  rest  of  Monghyr  and  Bhagal- 
pur. The  Ganges  and  its  northern  tributaries  are  navigable  by 
country  boati  of  large  burden  all  the  year  round..  •  The  cultivation 
of  opium  Is  a  government  monopoly,  and  no  person  b  allowed  to 
grow  the  poppy  except  on  account  of  gbvemment.  The  Behar 
Opium  Agency  has  its  headquarter!  at  the  town  of  Patna. 


Annual  engagements  are  entered  into  by  die  cultivators,  under  a 
system  of  pecuniary  advances,  to  sow  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
with  poppy,  and  the  whole  produce  in  the  form  of  opium  h 
delivered  to  government  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Saltpetre  is  largely  refined  In  Tirhoot,  Saran  and  Champsran, 
and  is  exported  both  by  rail  and  river  to  Calcutta.  The  manu- 
factures of  less  importance  are  tussore-sUk,  paper,  blankets, 
brass  ntenrils,  firearms,  carpets,  coarse  cutlery  and  hardware, 
leather,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  &c.  Of  minerals — ^lead, 
silver  and  copper  exist  in  the  Bhagalpur  division,  but  tiie  mines 
are  not  worked.  One  coal-mine  is  woiiced  in  the  parganas. 
Before  the  contraction  of  railways  in  India,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Grand  Thmk  road  afforded  the  sole  means  <rf  Communication 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North- Western  Provinces.  But  now  the 
railroad  is  the  great  highway  which  connects  Upper  India  with 
Lower  Bengal.  The  East  Indian  railway  runs  throughout  the 
length  of  the  province.  The  climate  of  Behar  Is  very  hot  from 
the  middle  ci  March  to  the  end  of  June,  when  the  rains  set  in, 
which  continue  till  the  end  of  Sq>tember.  The  cold  season,  from 
October  to  the  fint  half  of  March,  is  the  pleasantest  time  of  the 
year. 

History. — ^The  province  of  Befaar  corresponds  to  the  andent 
kingdom  of  Magadha,  which  comprised  the  country  now  included 
in  the  districts  of  Patna,  Gaya  and  Shahabad,  south  of  the 
Ganges.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom,  famous  alike  in  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  India,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity; 
and  though  the  Brahmanical  Pwanas  give  lists  of  its  rukrs 
extending  bade  to  remote  ages  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first 
authentic  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Saisunaga,  founded  by  Siflunaga 
(c  600  B.C.),  whoee  caiMtal  was  at  Rajagaha  (Rajgir)  in  the  hills 
near  Gaya;  and  the  first  king  of  this  djmasty  of  whom  anything 
is  known  was  Bimbisara  {c.  528  B.C.),  who  by  conquests  and 
matrimonial  alliances  laid  the  foundations  <A  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Bimbisara  that  Vardhamana 
Mahavira,  the  founder  of  Jainism.  and  Gautama,  the  founder  of 
Buddhism,  preached  in  Magadha,  and  Buddhist  missionaries 
issued  thence  to  the  conver»on  of  CSiina,  Ceylon,  Tibet  and 
Tktary.  Even  to  this  day  Behar,  where  there  are  extensive 
remains  of  Buddhut  buildings,  remains  a  sacred  spot  ih  the  eyes 
of  the  Chinese  and  other  Buddhist  nations. 

Bimbisara  was  murdered  by  his  son  Ajatasatm,  Who  succeeded 
him,  and  whose  bloodthirsty  policy  reduced  the  whole  country 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Magadha.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  his  grandson,  Udaya, 
who  founded  the  dty  of  PaUUputra  (Patna)  on  the  Ganges, 
wliich  under  tiie  Maurya  dynasty  became  the  capital  not  only  of 
Magadha  but  of  India.  The  remainhig  history  of  the  dynasty  Is 
obscure;  according  to  Mr  Vincent  Smith,  its  last  representative 
was  MaJianandin  (417  B.C.),  after  whose  death  the  throne  was 
usurped,  under  obscure  drcumstances,  by  Mahapadma.  Niiida, 
a  man  of  low  caste  {E<irly  Hist,  of  India,  p.  36).  It  was  a  son  of 
this  osurper  who  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  conqueror,  when  his  advance 
was  arrested  at  the  Hyphasis  (326  B.C.),  medtattng  an  attack  on 
Patalipntra  (the  Pahmbothra  of  the  Greeks),  was  informed  that 
the  king  of  Magadha  could  oppose  him  with  a  force  of  20,000 
cavalry,  200,000  infantry,  2000  chariots,  and  3000  or  4000 
dephainta.  The  Nanda  dynasty  seems  to  have  survived  only  for 
two  generatbns^  when  (321  bjc)  Chandragupta  Maurya,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Maurya  dynasty,  seized  the  throne.  This 
dynasty,  of  wiikh  the  hifttory  bdongs  to  that  of  India  (q.v.), 
occai^  the  throne  for  r37  years.  After  the  death  of  the  great 
Buddhist  king,  Asoka  (c.  231),  the  Mauryn  empire  began  to  break 
up,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  about  fifty  years  later  iiteii 
Ptuhyamitra  Sunga  murdered  the  Maurya  king  Brihadratha 
and  fmmded  the  Sunga  dynasty.  Descendanta  of  Asoka  con- 
tinued,  however,  to  subsist  in  Magadha  as  subordinate  rajas  for 
many  centuries;  and  as  late  as  the  8th  century-  Mk  petty 
Maurya  dynasties  are  mentioned  as  ruling  in.l^onkan.  The 
rdgn  of  Pmhyamitra,  who  held  his  own  against  Mcnander  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  daim  to  be  lord  paramount  of 
northern  India,  is  mauily  remarkable  As  morkitig  the  beginning 
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of  the  Brahmankd  Mftetlon  and  the  dedhifc  of  Buddhism; 
ftccordu^  to  certain  Buddhist  Writen  the  king,  besides  reviving 
Hindu  ihts,  tiidiilged  in  a  savage  perseeution  of  the  monks* 
The  Sodga  dynasty,  which  lasted  zi2  years,  was  succeeded  by 
the  Kanva  dynasty,  which  after  45  years  was  overthrown 
(c  17  ft.c.)  by  the  Andhras  or  Satatabantt.  In  aj>.  336  the 
Attdhras  were  overthrown,  and,  after  a  oonfosed  and  obscurs 
period  of  about  a  centuiv,  Chandragupta  I.  established  his  power 
at  Pataliputra  (a.d.  390)  and  founded  the  famous  Gupta  empire 
(see  Gvpta),  which  survived  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Ephthalitcs  {g.v.),  or  White  Huns,  at  the  close  of  the  5th  century. 
In  Magadha  itself  the  Guptas  continued  to  rule  as  tributary 
princes  for  some  centuries  longer.  About  the  middio  of  the  8^ 
century  Magadha  was  conquered  l^  Gopala,  who  had  made 
himsdf  master  in  Bengal,  and  founded  the  imperial  dynasty 
known  as  the  Palas  of  Bengal.  They  Wert  Rakrus  Buddhists, 
and  under  thcfr  rule  Magadlut  became  once  more  an  active  centre 
of  Buddhist  inihience.  Gopala  hfanaelf  built  a  great  monasteiy 
at  Udandapura,  or  Otantapuri,  which  has  been  identified  by 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  with  the  dty  of  Behar,  where  the 
later  Pala  kings  estabUshed  their  capital.  Under  Mahipaln 
{c.  ro26),  the  ninth  of  his  Knc,  and  hfs  successor  Nayapda, 
missionaries  from  Magadha  succeeded  in  firmly  re-estabh^iing 
Buddhism  in  Tibet 

In  the  nth  century  the  Pala  empire,  which,  according  to  the 
Tibetan  historian  Taranath,  extended  in  the  oth  century  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Delhi  and  Jalandhor  (Jullundur)  in  the 
north  and  the  Vindhyan  range  in  the  south,  was  partly  dis- 
membered by  the  rise  of. the  "  Sena  **  dynasty  in  Bengal;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  i  sth  century  both  P^las  and  Senas  werfrswept 
away  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors,  the  dty  of  Behatr  itself 
being  captured  by  the  Turki  free-lance  Mohommed-I-Bakhtyar 
Kbilji  in  1193,  by  surprise,  with  a  party  of  200  horsemen.  **  It 
1^03  discovered,"  says  a  contemporary  Arab  Ustoriao,  '*thatthe 
whole  of  that  fortress  and  dty  was  a  college,  tfid  in  the  Hindi 
tongue  they  call  a  college  Bihar."  Most  of  the  monks  were 
massacred  in  the  first  h^t  of  the  assault}  those  who  survived 
fled  to.llbet,  Nepal  and  the  sovth.  BucUliism  hi  Magadha 
never  recovered  from  this  blow  it  llngcfed  is  obscurity  for  a 
while  and  then  vanished.  * 

Behar  sow  came  under  the  rule  of  die  Mahommedan  governors 
of  Bengal*  About  1330  the  southern  part  was  Annexed  to 
Delhi,  while  north  Behar  remained  for  some  thne  longer  subject 
to  B«ignl.  In  1397  the  whole  of  Behar  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jaunpur;  but  a  hundred  jrcars  hter  it  was  annexed 
by  the  Delhi  emperors,  by  whom — save  for  a  short  perlod^-H 
continued  to  be  held.  The  capital  of  the  province  was  established 
unctor  the  Moguls  at  the  dty  of  Behar,  which  gav«  its  name  to 
the  province.  From  the  middle  of  the  t4th  to  the  middle  of  the 
J  61  h  century  a  large  part  of  Behar  was  ruled  bya  line  of  Brahman 
tributary  kings;  and  in  the  15th  century  another  Hindu  djmasty 
rukd  in  Champarao  and  Oorakhpur.  Behar  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  acquisilibn  of  the 
Dlwtal  in  1765,  when  the  province  was  united  with  Bengal.  In 
1857  two  zemlndirs,  Umar  Singh  and  Kumir  Singh,  rebelled 
against  the  British  government,  and  for  some  months  held  the 
ruinous  fort  of  Rohtfis  against  the  British. 

See  tmperuU  GateUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  1906),  i.9.  "  Bihar  "  and 
"  BengaP';  V.  A.  Smith  EaHy  History  of  India  (2ad  ed..  Oxford. 
1908). 

BBHA  UD-DIII  lABC-L-MAHAsm  YOsmr  ibn  RApT  ibn 
ShaddAo  BerA  :n>  DIn]  (ii45-i»34),  Arabian  writer  end  states* 
man,wasbornin  Mosul  and  early  became  famoitsfor  his  knowledge 
of  the  Komn  and  of  jurisprudence.  Before  the  age  of  thiriy  be 
became  teacher  in  the  great  college  at  Bagdad  known  as  the 
>iizamiyya,andsoonaf  ter  became  prof essorat  Mosul.  In  u87.after 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  visited  Damascus.  Saladin, 
who  was  at  the  time  besieging  Kaukab  (a  few  Miles  south  of 
Tiberias),  sent  for  him  and  became  his  friend.  BehS  ud*DTn 
observed  that  the  whole  soul  of  the  monarch  was  engrossed  by  the 
war  which  he  was  then  engaged  in  waging  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  and  saw  that  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  his  ivrour 


#tt  by  tsrglng  him  to  itt  vigottnis  prosecutfon.  With  this  view 
he  composed  a  treatise  on  7Ae  £6tp«  oNtf  DjicI^Mm  «/ 5^ei  (Tof, 
which  he  presented  to  Saladin,  who  received  ft  with  peculiar 
favour.  From  tMt  time  he  remained  constantly  attached  to  tlie 
person  of  the  aultai^  and  was  employed  on  vartous  embassies 
and  in  defMirtments  of  the  dvil  government.  He  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  inny  and  judge  of  Jerusalem.  After  Saladin's  death 
Bebft>ud-Dln  remained  the  friend  of  his  son  Malik  uz-Zlhir, 
who  appointed  him  judge  of  Aleppo.  Here  he  employed  some  of 
his  wealth  in  the  foundation  of  colleges.  When  Malik  uz-Zahif 
died,  his  son  Malik  ul-*Aziz  was  a  minor,  and  Beh9  ud-Din  had 
the  chief  power  in  the  regency.  This  power  he  used  kugely  for  the 
patronage  of  leamhig.  After  the  abdication  of  Malik  ul>*A2fz, 
be  feU  from  favour  and  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in 
X  934.  Behl  ud-Dln's  chief  work  is  his  Lijt  of  Saledin  (published 
at  Leiden  with  Latin  translation  by  A.  Schultens  in '173  a  and 
X755)<  An  English  translation  was  published  by  the  Palestine 
PO^ims*  Text  Sodety,  London,  1897. 

For  Hst  of  other  extant  works  see  C.  Brockelmann.  CesckiclUi  der 
anbischin  Utt$nh»  (Weimar,  1898),  vol.  i.  pp.  316  f. 

CC.  W.  T.) 

BBHl  IID4)fll  ZUHAIR  (AbCT-l  Fa^  ZtTnAn  xbn  Ma^ou- 
VED  al-MohaixabI)  (1x86-1258),  Arabian  poet,  was  born  at  or 
near  Mecca,  and  became  celebrated  as  the  best  writer  of  prose  and 
verse  and  the  best  caHigraphist  of  his  time.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Malik  u9-SS]i^  Najm  ud-Din  In  Mesopotamia,  and 
was  with  him  at  Daxnascus  until  he  was  betrayed  and  imprisoned. 
Beh&  ud-Din  Uien  retired  to  NablQs  (Shcchcm)  where  he  re- 
mained until  Najm  ud-Din  escaped  and  obtained  possession 
of  Egypt,  whither  he  accompanied  him  In  1 240.  There  he  re- 
mained as  the  sultan's  confidential  secretary  untn  his  death, 
due  to  an  epidemic,  in  X258.  His  poetry  consist5  mostly  of 
panegyric  and  brilliant  ocosional  verse  distinguished  for  its 
elegance.  It  has  been  pubfished  with  Engh'sh  metrical  tranda- 
don  by  E.  H.  Palmer  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1877). 

His  nfe  Was  written  by  bb  contempoiary  Ibn  Khalliktn  (see 
M'Cv  de  Sbne's  trans,  of  hb  Biotraphical  DicHmary,  vol.  i 
pp.  54a'54$)*  (aW.T.) 

BtHBAHAM,  a  walled  town  of  Persia  in  the  province  of  Pars, 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  plain, 
tfiS  n;  W J4.W.  of  Shiras  and  3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tkb,  here  oaHed  Kurdistan  river.  It  b  the  capiul  of  the  Kuhgilu' 
Bebbahan  wb-provinoe  of  Pars  and  has  a  population  of  about 
lo^ooo^  The  ««lls  are  about  3  tti.  in  circumference  axui  a  Harinj 
Kalah  (dtadd)  stands  in  the  south-east  comer.  At  a  short 
dbtaace  north-west  of  the  dty  are  the  ruins  of  Arrajan,  the  old 
capital jof  the  provhioe. 

BGHIADINO*  a  mode  of  esocuting  capital  punishment  (^.v.). 
It  was  te  use  among  Um  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  fbrmcr,  as 
Xenophon  sayt  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Anabasis^ 
regarded  it  as  a  most  honourable  form  of  death.  So  did  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  known  as  dtcottatio  or  capitis  amptdalU* 
The  head  was  laid  on  a  block  placed  in  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose, 
—in  the  case  of  a  mOiiaiy  offender,  outside  the  intrenchments, 
in  dvil  cases  outside  the  dty  waUs,  near  the  porta  dtattmma* 
Before  cxecation  the  oUninal  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  whipped 
with  tods*  Ii>  earlier  years  an  axe  was  used  {afterwards  a  sword, 
which  was  considered  a  more  hoooatablc  instrument  of  death, 
and  was  «sed  in  the  case  of  citixens  iDig.  48,  19,  x8)>  It  was 
with  a  swcvd  that  Cicero's  head  was  struck  off  by  a  coromoa 
soldier.  The  beheading  of  John  the  Baptbt  proves  that  the 
tctrarch  Herod  had  adopted  from  hb  suxerahi  the  Roman  mode 
of  execution.  Suetonius  (CaUg,  c.  32)  states  that  Galiguht  kept 
a  soldier,  an  artist  in  beheading,  who  in  hb  presence  decapitated 
prisoners  letdied  indiscriminately  foe  that  porpose  from  the 
gaob. 

Beheading  is  said  to  have  beea  hitroduoed  into  England  from 
Normandy  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  first  person  to  su£fer 
was  Wahheof,  cari  of  Northumibexiand,  in  X076.  An  andent 
MS.  rehting  to  the  earb  of  Chester  states  that  the  Serjeants  or 
bailiffs  of  the  cavb  had  power  to  bdieadany  maie&ctor  01  thief, 
and  gives  an  «coouoiof  dm  presenting  of  several  Ik»4s  of  fdons 
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at  the  castle  of  Chester  by  the  eari's  seijeant.  It  i4>pean  that 
the  custom  also  attached  to  the  barony  of  Malpas.  In  a  roll  of 
3  Edward  11.,  beheading  is  called  the  "  custom  of  Cheshire  " 
(LysoQS*  Cheshire,  p.  299,  from  Hail.  MS.  3009  foL  34b).  The 
liberty  of  Hardwick,  jn  Yorkshire,  vas  granted  the  privilege 
of  beheading  thieves.    (See  Guhlotinb.) 

But  with  the  exceptions  above  stated  beheading  was  usually 
reserved  as  the  mode  of  executing  offenders  <^  high  rank.  From 
the  15th  century  onward  the  victims  of  the  axe  include  some  of 
the  highest  personages  in  the  kingdom:  Archbishop  Scr<4>e 
(1405);  duke  of  Buckingham  (1483);  Catherine  Howard  (1542); 
eari  of  Surrey  (iS47}»  duke  of  Somerset  (1552);  duke  of 
Northumberland  (1553);  Lady  Jane  Grey  (1554);  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  (1554);  Mary  queen  of  Scots  (1587);  earl  of  Essex 
(i6ox);  Sh:  Walter  Raleigh  (1618);  earl  of  Strafford  (1641); 
Charles  I.  (1649);  Lord  William  Russell  (1683);  duke  of 
Monmouth  (1685);  earl  of  Derwentwater  (17x6);  earl  of 
Kenmure  (17 16);  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino 
(1746);  and  the  list  closes  with  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  who  (9th  of 
April  X747)  was  the  last  person  beheaded  in  En^and.  The 
execution  of  Anne  Bolcyn  was  carried  out  not  with  the  axe, 
but  with  a  sword,  and  by  a  French  hfadsman  ^)edally  brought 
over  from  Calais.  In  1644  Archbishop  Laud  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  the  only  favour  granted  him,  and  that  re- 
luctantly, was  that  his  sentence  should  be  changed  to  beheading. 
In  the  case  of  the  4th  Earl  Ferrers  (1760)  his  petition  to  be 
beheaded  was  refused  and  he  was  hanged. 

Executions  by  beheading  usually  took  place  on  Tower  Hill, 
London,  where  the  scaffdd  stood  permanently  during  the  isth 
and  x6th  centuries.  In  the  case  of  certain  state  prisoners,  e.g. 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  sentence  was  carri^ 
out  within  the  Tower  on  Uie  green  by  St  Peter's  chapeL 

Beheading  was  only  a  part  of  the'  common-law  method  of 
punishing  inale  traitors,  which  was  ferocious  in  the  extreme. 
According  to  Walcot's  case  (1696),  x  Eug,  Rep.  89,  the  proper 
sentence  was  "quod  .  .  .  ibidem  super  bigam  (hercullum) 
ponatur  et  abinde  usque  ad  furcas  de  [TV^um]  trahatur,  et 
ibidem  per  coUum  suspendatur  et  vivus  ad  terram  prostematur 
et  quod  secreta  membra  ejiu  amputentnr,  et  interioia  sua  Intra 
ventrem  suum  capiantur  et  in  ignem  ponantur  et  ibidem  ipsp 
wivenie  oomburantur,  et  quod  caput  ejus  amputetur,  quodque 
corpus  ejus  in  quatuor  partes  dividatur  et  lUo  ponantur  ubi 
dominus  rez  eas  assignare  voluit"  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Harrison  the  regicide  after  being  disembowelled  rose  and  boxed 
the  ears  of  the  executioner. 

In  Townle/s  case  (x8  Howell,  StaU  TrMs,  350, 351)  there  is  a 
ghastly  account  of  the  mode  of  executing  die  sentence;  and  in 
that  case  the  executioner  cut  the  traitor's  throat  In  the  case 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy(x8ao,  33  Howell,  Slate  Trials,  1 566), 
after  the  traitors  had  been  hanged  as  directed  by  the  act  of  1814, 
their  heads  were  cut  off  by  a  man  in  a  mask  whose  dexterity  led 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  a  siugeon. 

Female  traitors  were  until  1790  UaUe  to  be  drawn  to  execution 
aiMi  burnt  alive.  In  that  vear  hanging  was  substituted  for 
burning. 

In  x8i4  so  much  of  the  sentence  as  related  to  disembowelling 
aitd  bumfaig  the  bowels  was  abolished  and  the  king  was  empowered 
by  royal  warnurt  to  substitute  decapitation  for  hanging,  which 
was  laade  by  that  act  the  ordinary  mode  of  executing  traitors. 
But  it  was  not  till  1870  that  the  portions  of  the  sentence  as  to 
drawing  and  quartering  were  abolished  (Forfeiture  Act  1870). 

The  more  barbavoos  features  oC  the  execution  were  remitted 
in  the  case  of  tiiltqn  of  high  rank,  and  the  offender  was  pimply 
decapitated. 

The  block  utaaUy  amployed  is  beUeved  to  have  been  a  low 
one  such  as  would  be  used  for  beheading  a  corpse.  C.  H.  Firth 
and  S.  R.  Gardiner  incline  to  the  view  that  such  a  block  was  the 
one  used  at  Charles  I.'s  execution.  Hie  mors  general  custom, 
however,  aeema  to  have  been  to  have  a  high  block  over  which 
the  victfan  knelt.  Such  Is  the  form  of  that  preserved  in  the 
armoury  ol  the  Tower  of  London.  This  is  udottbtedly  the 
block  upoa  which  Lord  Lovat  Mfiersd,  but,  ia  spite  of  itvcral 


axoKnits  on  it,  probably  not  one  in  eariy  use.  The  aie  which 
stands  beside  it  was  used  to  behead  him  and  the  other  Jacobite 
lords,  but  no  certainty  exists  as  to  its  having  been  previously 
employed.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  King's  House,  at  the 
Tower,  is  preserved  the  processional  axe  wl^ch  figured  in  the 
journeys  of  state  prisoners  to  and  from  their  tridb,  the  edge 
turned  from  them  as  they  went,  but  almost  invariably  turned 
towards  them  as  they  returned  to  the  Tower.  The  axe's  haul 
is  peculiar  in  form,  x  ft.  8  in.  highl>y  xoiiL  wide,  and  is  fastened 
into  a  wooden  handle  5  ft  4  in«  long.  The  handle  b  ornamented 
by  four  rows  of  humified  brass  naOs. 

In  Scotland  they  did  not  behead  with  the  axe,  nor  with  the 
sword,  as  under  the  Roman  law,  aiMl  formerly  in  Holland  and 
France^  but  with  the  maiden  iq.v.). 

Capital  punishment  is  executed  by  beheading  in  France,  and 
in  Belgium  by  means  of  the  guillotine. 

In  Germany  the  Instrument  used  varies  in  different  states- 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Prussia  the  axe,  in  Saxony  and  Rhenish 
Prussia  thie  guillotine.  Until  185X  executions  were  public. 
They  now  take  place  within  a  prison  in  the  preMnoe  of  certain 
spedfiedoffidak. 

Beheading  is  also  the  mode  of  fxenitlng  capital  punishment 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  axe  Is  used.  In  Sweden  the 
executicm  takes  fAsuct  on  the  order  of  the  king  within  a  prlstm 
in  the  presence  of  certain  qpedfied  officials  and.  If  desiied,  of 
twelve  representatives  of  the  oonunuiM  within  which  the  prison 
is  situate  (Oxie  1864,  s.  a.  Royal  Ordlimnce  1877). 

In  the  Chinese  empire  deotpitation  is  the  usual  mode  of 
executioiL  By  an  imperial  edict  (s4th  of  April  1905)  certain 
attendant  barbarities  have  bem  suppressed:  vis.  sUdng,  cut- 
ting up  the  body,  and  exhibiting  the  head  to  public  view 
(3a  Clunet,  xi7s). 

BEHEMOTH  (the  intensive  phiral  of  the  Hebrew  b*hemah,  a 
beast),  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  (ch.  xl.  15), 
pvobablythe  hippopotamus,  which  in  andent  times  was  found  in 
Egypt  below  the  cataracts  olSyene.  The  word  may  be  used  in 
Job  aa  typical  of  the  primeval  king  of  land  animals,  as  leviathan 
of  the  water  animals.  The  inodom  uae  expresaM  the  idea  of  a 
very  large  and  strong  animal 

BBHISTUN*  or  Bisitun,  now  pronounced  BistiiMn,  a  little 
village  at  the  foot  of  a  pndpitoos  rock,  1700  ft  high,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Zagros  range  in  Persia  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Samas-Ab,  the  prmdpal  tributary  of  the  Kerkha  (Choaspes). 
The  original  form  of  the  name,  Bagistana,  "  place  of  the  gods  " 
or  '*  of  (jod  "  has  been  preserved  by  the  Greek  authors  Stephanus 
of  Bysantium,  and  Diodorus  (iL  13),  the  latter  of  whom  says 
that  the  place  was  sacred  to  Zeus,  i^  Ahuramaada  (Ormusd). 
At  its  foot  passes  the  great  road  which  leads  from  Babylonia 
(Bagdad)  to  the  highlands  cl  Media  (Ecbatana,  Hamadan) .  On 
the  steep  face  of  the  rock,  some  500  ft  above  the  plain,  Darius  I., 
king  of  Persia,  had  engraved  a  great  cuneiform  inscription 
(xi  or  13  ft  high),  which  recounts  the  way  in  which,  after  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  he  killed  the  usurper  Gaumata  (in  Justin 
Gometes,  the  pecudo-Smerdis),  defeated  the  numerous  rebels, 
and  restored  the  kingdom  of  the  Achaeroenidac.  Above  the 
inscription  the  iMcture  of  the  king  himself  is  graven,  with  a  bow 
in  his  hand,  putting  his  left  foot  on  the  body  of  Gaumata.  Nine 
rebd  chieb  are  led  before  him,  thdr  hands  bound  behind  them, 
and  a  rc^  pound  their  necks;  the  ninth  is  Skunka,  the  chief  of 
the  Scythians  (Sacae)  whom  he  defeated.  Behind  the  king  stand 
his  bow-bearer  and  his  lanCe-bearer;  in  the  air  appears  the 
figure  of  the  great  god  Ahuramaada,  whose  protection  led  him 
to  victory.'  The  inscriptions  are  composed  in  the  three  languages 
which  are  written  with  cundform  signs,  and  were  used  in  all 
oflkial  Inscriptions  of  ^  Achaemenlan  kings:  the  chief  place 

*A  jraaiage  in  the  Inscription  runs: — "Thus  taith  Darius  the 
Idng:  That  which  I  have  done  1  have  done  altogether  by  the  grace 
of  Ahuramazda.  Ahuramaada.  and  the  other  gods  that  oe.  brought 
aid  to  me.  For  this  reason  did  Ahuramaada,  and  the  other  gods 
that  be,  bring  aid  to  me.  because  I  was  not  hostile,  nor  a  liar,  nor  a 
wrongdoer,  neither  I  nor  my  family,  but  according  to  Rectitode 
(drilam)  have  I  ruled."    (A.  V.  WnOama  Jackson,  Persia,  Past  ami 
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ll  of  coatt  iHca  to  the  PenUn  buKntfe  (In  font  ccluoua}; 
the  thice  Sioiu  (QubUIc)  cokuraa  Ik  to  tbt  Wl,  lad  ths 
B*l>]rlo«iui  text  i>  oa  >  ihTiftin  boolder  above  tbem;  ■  put  ol 
tbeBibjtonluihubaodatiajFed by  11011011,  whichhumide 
ill  my  OKT  it.    InioinHtdmatlMKcaullupugehiiedeii 

faint  DOiDBmii  iDBaJptiaiD  of  Sosa  thit  it  Ei  tbe  languid  of 
EUb  which  «■*  tpoken  in  Sum,  tb«  c^ijIb]  of  the  Feniu 

Id  iSji  the  diSoilt  ind  ihmwt  isaccmnile  diff  vu  Gnt 
climbed  bjr  SSi  Haay  Ravliiuon,  who  oopial  ud  dedphered 
the  iucriptloDi  (183S-1S45),  uul  thin  esmpleled  the  leujlni 
of  tbe  old  cuneKona  teit  iitd  l*ld  the  lotiiidition  of  the  idenca 
of  AMyriology.  DiodonuiL  ij  (cf.ivli.  iie),pnibably(olIo«iBg 
1  liter  iDtboT  who  wrote  tbe  hiiloiy  of  Alamder'i  campaigu, 
mentime  the  Kulptuia  uid  iuKtiptkiiii,  bat  actiibnta  them  to 
Semimiil*.  At  the  foot  of  tba  lock  in  the  lemaindcn  oi  some 
other  Ku^itarct  (quite  datioyed),  the  tngmiDU  ol  1  Greek 
iiDcrjptian  of  the  Puihiin  prince  GoUiKi  (jt-D.  40;  text  in 
DitlenberBer,  Orimlii  paai  imtv.  tiUdae,  no.  431},  end  of  an 


BEHH,  APHR&  (olbcrwiH  Araa,  Aphua  or  AiTUi)  li&Aii~ 

l6$9),  British  dramatist  aid  Dovelist,  waa  baptized  at  Wye, 
Kent,  in  164a.  Hei  iatber,  John  Johnson,  wai  b  haiber.  Whik 
ilIQ  a  child  filie  ^as  taken  out  to  Surioam.  then  an  T'-ailjah 
poraeuinii,  fioto  which  ahe  returned  Co  Euslaodiu  lAjS,  ■bcnit 
was  handed  over  to  the  Dutch.  In  Suiiaam  Apbn  leaned  tbe 
history,  and  acquired  B  pertonal  knowledge  of  the  Alrioui  prince 
Oioonoko  and  hli  beloved  iwirtinHa^  whoce  adventurea  i^  baa 
ttlaled  in  her  novel,  Orimako.  On  her  leiura  she  muried  Mr 
Sehn,  a  London  merchant  ol  Dutch  extraction.  The  wit  and 
■bttilies  ol  Mn  Behn  brought  ber  into  high  utimation  at  court, 
and — her  liusbaod  having  died  by  ihii  time — Charles  n.  em- 
ployed her  on  secret  »ervice  in  the  Netherlands  during  Ihe  Dutch 
war.  At  Antwerp  she  successfully  accomplished  tbe  objccti  of 
bei  misaiou;  and  ui  tbe  latter  cod  of  1666  she  wormed  out  of 
one  Van  der  Aalbert  tbe  design  foimcd  by  De  Ruytar,  in  con- 
junction with  the  De  Witts,  of  soilijig  up  the  Tbamci  and  burning 
the  English  ships  m  thtb  harbours.  This  she  coDununicaicd  U> 
the  English  court,  but  although  the  event  proved  htr  Intelligeo<E 
to  have  been  well  founded,  it  waa  at  the  time  disregarded. 
Disgusted  with  pohtical  service,  she  returned  to  England,  and 
from  Ibis  period  she  appean  to  have  supported  herself  by  bcr 
writings.  Among  her  numerous  playi  are  Tht  Foned  Maniatt, 
crlhJtaleits  Bridiffvi>tnU67i)i  Tki  Amertiu  Prina  (1671)1 
Til  Teas  Fop  (1677):  aud  Tlu  Rattr,  sr  Ac  BaiUtial  Caulia 
(bi  two  parU,  1677  and  lASi);  ud  Tlu  RmoMiadi  (itSi). 
The  coaisecesa  that  disSguies  her  plays  vu  tbe  fault  of  het  tinw; 
•he  poBCEscd  greet  ingenuity,  and  showed  an  admirable  conqae- 
heosioa  of  sUge  business,  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  woe  UD- 
foiliog.  Of  b>:r  shore  lalei,  or  novelettes,  the  best  ii  the  sUny  of 
Oroonoko,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  Thomaa  Soulberiie'a 
popubi  tragedy.  Mrs  Behn  died  on  tbe  16th  of  April  i&Sg,  end 
was  buried  in  the  doistcn  of  Westminster  Abbqr, 


See  Plari  wriUm  hi  llu  Lau  /■(tww  ttn  Btkrn  (IJol:  re. 
priMHl.  tllOl  also  ''Apfan  Bihn'a  Cedichu  god  ProsauMe,' 
— J  A  r-  E_i-L — ^>,  ^^y  oj,  "  Social  Vvm    in  Stidia  in  Prom 


.  in  1799,  and  in  1819 
wH  mau.  ■■  a  deputy  to  tha  Laailat  of  Bsvuil.  Having  asso- 
datod  himself  with  the  party  of  rdonn,  be  m*  nguded  with 
nqridoD  by  th«  Bavarian  kins  Meamillan  L  and  the  court 
party,  althoogh  tarmrtd  for  a  time  by  Uaximilian's  »n,  the 
futon  King  Loub  L  In  tSsi  be  was  compiled  to  give  up  bia 
pnfmianUp,  but  be  CDntioned  to  agitate  lor  reform,  and  ia 

A  ipscik  deUvcRd  Iv  Bdv  In  iSji  waa  resided  as  seditious, 
and  ha  wi*  aittitad.  In  spile  ol  Ida  asseitioD  of  loyalty  to  Ibe 
principle  of  monaRby  he  waa  detained  In  cuitody,  and  fo  183'^ 
wiifmiBd  (oUly  of  iM^int  to  injoiBthekins.  Hetbenadmitleil 
Ui  oSmce;  bat  be  was  not  idenscd  from  prison  nntil  1839,  and 
tba  nen  Bine  yean  of  |di  life  wen  paaad  under  pcdiee  super- 
vtahn  at  PtMiu  aad  Buiiiilnin  In  1S48  be  obtalnBd  a  fie* 
paidon  and  a  tun  of  moDey  a*  niiinmiiallnii,  and  was  lent  tn 
theGenBaaaatloMliMenblyhlehmMatFMBtfottinMayof 
that  year.  He  pased  his  lemainiBg  dsyi  at  Bambeix,  wbera 
be  died  on  tbe  ist  of  Augoit  iSji.  Betar's  cUef  wiftings  txt: 
DarHMmt  ir  BtMr/miu.  tTAKots  snJ  Hafmrniai  iaticka 
Saliim  (Aachaffenbuig,  igi6);  DU  rtrfnnmi  and  KenHOiMg 
iuAaa(Bi(Knrembeil,iglI-rSii);  y«i d« ruUIfden CrnHB 
i»  BimwrkiimtiUa  DmlidiBt  Bumdia^  liit  Vtrfaaimf,  Gain- 
Itbmf,  ami  Kthlltftf  lamm  CKsd^rtaaten  (Stuttgart,  igso). 
BintA.  a  aeapoit  of  Pottngnata  EaatAIiiia,  at  the  mouth  tl 
tbe  Pongwe  rim.  in  19*  it/  S.,  34*  jc/  E.,  488  m.  N.  of  Ddagoa 
Bay,  In  anoDHultatlon  tv  lattwiQP  with  Cape  Town  via  Umtali, 
Salisbury  and  Bulawayo.  Pop.  about  400a,  of  whom  a  thiid 
an  EurapaaBa,  and  some  300  Indiini.  The  town  Is  built  on  a 
Wogue  of  »nd  enendlng  Into  the  river,  and  is  conpeiatively 
heiltliy-  •  11h  tea  (nut  is  protected  by  a  masonry  wall,  ud 
tbo*  ale  ovei  ij^bo  ft.  of  wharfage.  Vessels  drawing  14  ti. 
can  enter  the  port  at  Ugh  tide.  Between  the  customs  bouse  and 
the  taihny  leminna  k  tW  niDBtb  of  ■  tmaU  river,  the  Chiveve, 
crand  by  ■  Med  biidae,  tbe  nam  qian  revolving  and  giving 
twopawagei  1  scb  of  40  f t.  71m  town  kwilbont  any atchilectuni 
pictcnslaos,  but  pcMtawi  fine  pnbttc  Budeni.    It  is  tbe  beid- 

quanen  of  tbe  Companhai  de  Howabigwe,  w1 

tba  Bdn  district  WKkr  diartcr  f  nm  the  Portuguese  □ 
TTiebt  ■  


railway  between  RbodaJi  and  tbe  navijaUe  1 
tbe  Pungwe.  Tba  nilwajr  at  icsl  bean  at  Fonttrrilla,  about 
50  m.  by  river  above  Bdia,  but  msioDatqiuntlybroatht  down 
toGdc*.  Tbe  completlan  111190a  of  the  DnesomisctingSalislnuy 
with  Cape  Town  advwsdy  aOeetcd  the  port  of  Beiia,  the  king 
railway  raaie  from  the  Cape  bdng  increuiiicly  employed  by 
trsvellentoaadfioiiUaibcBaliDd.  Moeover.tbe  hljhfrcighU 
□n  goods  by  Ihe  Beiia  Mute  enabled  Pen  EUnbttb  to  compete 
successfully  for  tbe  tiade  of  Rbodcda.    In  October  190s  a 


duel  and  customs,  with  the  abject  of  r»«ttnctlng  to  die  port 

Rbadcsiancustomswaaopenedlnlhelown.  In  that  year  goods 
valued  at  £647,000  puKd  thnn^  tbepoitlaRbodtaia.  ESoru 
were  also  made  to  develop  tbe  agricultunl  and  mlneiil  reviurcei 
of  tlie  Bein  district  iuclf.  Tbe  principal  aports  are  rubber, 
sugar,  gnundHiita  and  oil  aeeiii,  beawax,  dirondte  (from 
Rhodesia),  and  goM  (from  Manics).  Tbe  imporU  are  chiefly 
rice  (from  India)  and  ootlon  goodi  ix  local  use,  and  food  alufla, 
michineiy,  haidwan  and  manufactoiwd  goods  for  Rbodesii' 
^  For  the  thin  jmis.  ifoj-igoj,  tbe  fw*ff  Huuial  mloe  A'  lU 
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import*' and  exports,  exrhuiing  the  transit  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
vras,  imports  £aoo,ooo,  exports  £90,000.  Direct  steamship  com- 
munication with  Europe  is  maintained  by  German  and  British 
lines. 

See  PoRTUCtJESB  East  Africa;  also  the  reports  issued  yearly  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office  oft  the  trade  of  Beoa. 

BEIRA*  an  andent  principality  and  inovince  of  northern  and 
central  Portugal;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Entre  Mfaiho  e  Douro 
and  by  Traz  os  Montes,  E.  by  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Leon 
and  EstTNnaduiai  S.  by  Alemtejo  and  Portuguese  Estremadura, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Vtf,  (1900)  1,515,834;  area, 
9208  sq.  m.  Beira  is  adminlstiutively  divided  Into  the  d^tricts 
of  Aveiro,  Coimbra,  Vixeu,  Guarda  and  Castdlo  Branco,  while 
it  is  popularly  E^;arded  at  consistihg  of  the  three  secti<Hi»~ 
Beira  Alta  or  Upper  Bella  O^zeu),  north  and  west  of  the  Serra 
da  Estrella;  Beira  Baiza  or  Lower  Beira  (Gvarda  and  Castello 
Branco),  south  and  east  <^  that  nagft;  and  Beira  liar  or  Mari- 
time Bdra  (Aveiro  and  Coimbra),  eoindding  with  the  former 
coastal  province  of  Dooro.  Hie  coast  line,  about  72  m.  long,  is 
uniformly  flat,  with  Umg  stretches  of  sandy  pine  forest,  heath 
or  marshland  bordered  by  a  wide  and  fertile  plain.  Its  most 
conspicnous  featnrcs  are  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro  iq.v.)  and  the  bold 
headland  of  Cape  Mondcgo;  in  the  south  Aveiro,  Murtosa,  Ovar 
and  Figueira  da  Fos  are  smaU  seaports.  Except  along  the  coast, 
the  sur^ice  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, — the  highest  point 
in  the  Sena,  da  Estrdla,  which  extends  from  north-east  to 
south-west  through  the  centre  of  the  province,  being  6531  ft. 
The  northern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  are  respectively  marked 
by  the  two  great  rivos  Douro  and  Tagus,  which  rise  in  Spain 
and  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Agueda  and  C6a,  tributaries 
of  the  Dovro,  drain  the  eastern  i^teaus  of  Beha;  the  Vouga 
rises  in  tlie-Sma  da  Lapa,  and  forms  the  lagoon  of  Aveiro  at  its 
mouth;  the  If ond^o  springs  from  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  passes 
through  Coimbra,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Figueira  da  F02;  and 
the  Zezere,  a  tributary  of  the  lYigus,  rises  north-north-east 
of  Coviih&  and  flows  south-west  and  south. 

Beira  has  a  warm  and  equable  cUmate,  except  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  snowfall  Is  often  heavy.  The  soil,  except  in  the  valleys, 
is  dry  and  rocky,  and  large  stretches  are  oortted  with  heath. 
The  prindpat  agricultural  products  are  maise,  wheat,  garden 
Wgetables  and  fruit.'  The  olive  Is  largely  cultivated,  the  oil 
forming  One  of  the  chief  articles  of  export;  good  wine  b  also 
produced.  In  the  flat  country  between  Ck>imbxa  and  Aveiro 
the  marshy  land  Is  laid  out  En  rice-fiehls  <tf  in  pastures  for  hctds  of 
cattie  and  horses.  Sbsep  farming  is  an  Important  industry  ihi 
the  highlands  of  Upper  Beira;  while  near  Lamego  swhie  are 
reared  in  considerable  nambecs,'  and  famish  the  wdl-known 
Lisbon  hams.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  catl  tmd  marble-  are  worked 
to  a  small  extent,  and  nflllstoaes  are  quarried  in  some  places. 
Salt  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  ftom  the  lagoons  along 
the  coast  There  are  few  manufactures  except  the  production 
of  woollen  doth,  which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  population 
in  the  district  of  Ctetell»  Brentia  Three  important  lines  of 
railway,  the  Salamanca-Oporto,  Salamanca-Lisbon  and  Lisbon- 
Oporto,  traverse  parts  of  Beira;  the  two  last  named  are  also 
connected  by  the  Guarda-Figoelra  da  Fos  railway,  which  has  a 
short  branch  Une  gofaig  northwaxtls  to  Vlseu.  The  chief  towns, 
Aveiro  (pop.  I0OO,  9979>,  Castelto  Btanco  (7388),  Coimbra 
(r8,i44),C<yvah&  (15,469),  Figudra da  Fos  (6921), Guarda(6r2!4), 
Uhavo  (12,617),  Lamego  (947i)»  Murtosa  (9737),  Ovar  (10,462) 
and  Vlseu  (S057),  with  the  frontiier  fortress  of  Afandda  (2330)1 
are  described  hi  separate  articles.  There  Is  a  striking  difference 
of  character  between  the  inhabitants  of  die  hl^ilands,  who  are 
grave  and  reserved,  hardy  and  industrious,  and  tfaotte  of  the 
lowlands,  who  are  more  sociable  alid  courteous,  but  less  energetic. 
The  heir-ftppare&t  to  the  throne  oTV^trtiigal  has  the  titie  of  prince 
of  Bdra. 

BETRUT  or  BEVKOtrT.  (1)  Ai^vflsyefC  of  Syria,  eonstittited 
as  recently  as  1888,  which  stretdies  along  the  sea-coast  from 
Jebd  d-Akra,  south  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  Nahr  2>rka,  south  of 
Mount  Ctfmel,  and  towards  the  soutii  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
Tdaeaa  t»-th»  JordMs.    It-hichides  fiv*  iMtfolt,  Latalda, 


Tripoli,  Beirut,  Aat  and  Buka'a.    (2)  The  driet  tuwa  of 
vilayet  (anc.  Berytms),  the  most  important  seaport  town  ia 
Syria,  sitiiated  on  the  south  side  of  St  George's  Bay,  on  rising 
ground.at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.    Pop.  i3o,coa  (MnslwM,  36,000$ 
Christians,  77,000;  Jews,  1500;  Dnaes,  400;  foreigiieis,  4roo)* 
Berytus,  whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Hebterw  BtroUud 
or  not  (2  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlviL  x6),  was  one  of  the  mesC 
andent  settieme&ts  on  the  Phoenician  coast;  but  ndtfalag  more 
than  the  name  is  knOwn  of  it  till  B.C.  140,  when  the  town 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Tryphoa  in  his  contest  with 
Antiochus  VIL  for  the  throne  of  the  Sdeudds.   It  duly  passed 
under  Rome,  was  much  favoured  by  the  Herods  and  became 
a  cdonia.    It  was  famous  for  its  schoob;  espedilly  that  of  law, 
from  the  4th  century  A.D.  onwards.    Justinian  reoognieed  it 
as  one  of  the  three  official  law  schools  ol  the  empire  (aj>.  533), 
but  within  a  few  years,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  earthquake 
(551),  the  students  were  transferred  to  Sidon.  In  the  following 
century  it  passed  to  the  Arabs  (635),  and  was  not  again  a  Qoistian 
dty  till  XIII,  when  Baldwin  captured  it.    SaladiD  retook  it 
in  1 187,  and  thenceforward,  for  six  centuries  and  a  haH,  whoever 
its  nondnal  lords  may  have  been,  Saracen,  Crusader,  Mamelnko 
or  (from  the  i6th  century)  Turk,  the  Diuse  emirs  of  Ld>anon 
dominated  it  (see  DaiTSES).  One  of  these,  Fakr  ed-Din  Maan  IL, 
fortified  It  early  in  the  x  7th  century;  but  the  Turics  asscrtea 
themsdves  in  1763  and  occupied  the  j^ace.  During  the  socceed* 
ing  epoch  of  rebellion  at  Acre  under  Jexsar  and  AbduUah  pashas» 
Beirut  dedined  to  a  small  town  of  about  xo,ooo  souls,  in  dispute 
bet\veen  the  Druses,  the  Turks  and  the  pashas, — a  state  of  things 
which  lasted  till  Ibrahim  Pasha  Ci4>tured  Acre  in  1832.    When 
the  powers  moved  against  the  E^l>tians  in  1840,  Beirut  had 
recentiy  been  occupied  in  force  by  Ibrahim  as  a  menace  to  tha 
Druses;  but  he  was  easily  driven  out  after  a  destructive  bombard*, 
ment  by  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford  (1768^-1847).    ^nce  the 
pacification  of  the  Lebanon  after  the  massacre  of  the  Christians 
In  i860  (for  hiter  history,  see  Lebakon),  Beirut  has  greatiy^ 
increased  in  extent,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  the  transit 
trade  for  all  southern  Syria.    In  1894  a  harbour,  constructed 
by  a  French  company,  was  opened,  but  the  insecurity  of  the 
outer  roadstead  militates  against  its  success.    Keverthdess 
trade  is  on  the  increase.    In  1895  a  French  company  completed 
a  railway  across  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  and  connected  it 
with  Meserib  in  the  Hauran,  ^encc  now  starts  the  line  to  the 
Hejaz.  Snce  1907  it  has  also  had  railway  communication  'vrith 
Aleppo;  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  runs  up  the  coast  to  TripolL 
The  steepness  of  the  Lebanon  railway,  and  the  break  of  gauge  at 
Rayak,  the  jxmction  for  Aleppo,  have  prevented  the  diversion 
of  mudi  of  the  trade  of  North  Syria  to  Beirut.    The  town  has 
been  supplied  with  water,  sihce  1875,  by  an  English  company ,» 
and  with  gas,  since  1888,  by  a  Frendi  company.  There  are  many 
American  and  European  institutions  in  the  dty:  the  American 
Presbyterian  mission,  with  a  girls'  school  and  a  printing  office, 
which  published  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  now* 
issues  a  weddy  paper  and  standard  works  in  Arabic;  the  Syrian 
Protestant  college  with  its  theological  seminary,  medical  faculty, 
training  college  and  astronomical  observatory;  the  Scottish, 
mission,  and  St  George's  institute  for  Moslem  and  Druse  girls; 
the  British  Syrian  mission  sdiools;    the  German   hospital, 
orphanage  and  boarding  school;     the  French  hospital  and 
schools,  and  the  Jesuit  "  University  de  St  Joseph "  with  4 
printing  office.    In  summer  most  of  the  richer  residents  reside 
on  the  Lebanon,  and  in  winter  the  governor  of  the  Lebanon  and 
many  Lebanon  notables  inhabit  houses  in  Beirut.    The  town 
has  many  fine  houses,,  but  the  streets  are  unpavcd  and  the 
bazaars  mean.    The  Moslem  Inhabitants,  being  in  a  minority > 
have  often  shown  themsdves  fanatical  and  turbulent    There 
are  several  f a Iriy  good  hotels  for  tourists.  (C. W.  W. ,  D.  O.  H.) 

BEIT,  ALFRED  (r853-t9o6),  British  South  African  finander^ 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  metdiant  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  in  1875,  after  a  commercial  education  at  home,  was  sent 
out  to  Kimberiey,  South  Africa,  to  investigate  the  diamond 
Iut)spectS;  He  had  rdatives,  the  Lipperts,  out  there  in  business, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  JuHos  Wemher 
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(b.  iftso^  In  lapidly  acqiilx^  a  Ittidinif  posllktt  on  thediankoiKr 

fields,  and  became  doeely  allied  with  t^  ideals  of  Cedl  Rhodes 

iq.v.).    la  188^  Rhodes  and  Bdt  effected  the  amalgainatioii  oi 

various  interests  in  the  De  Beers  Consdidated  Mints  Limited.    It 

was  largely  owing  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Beit  that  the 

de^>-level  mining  in  the  Witwater^^and  district  of  the  Transvaal 

was  started,  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  principal  company, 

the  Rand  Mines  Limited.    The  firm  of  Wemher,  Beit  &  Co. 

gradually  transferred  the  centre  of  their  financial  operations  to 

London,  where  they  became  the  leading  house  in  the  dealings 

in  South  African  mines.    The  rapid  progress  made  in  devekfting 

the  diamond  and  gold  output  made  Beit  a  man  of  enormaus 

wealth,  and  he  utilized  it  lavishly  in  pursuit  of  Rhodes's  South 

African  policy.    He  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 

British  South  Africa  company,  and  was  included  with  Rhodes 

in  the  censure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  Commission  of 

Inquiry  on  the  Jameson  Raid  (1896).  He  was  subsequently  one 

of  Rhodes's  trustees.   Personally  of  a  modest,  gentle,  generous 

and  retiring  disposition,  and  strongly  imbued  with  Rhodes's 

ideas  of  British  imperialism,  he  was  one  of  the  Soath  African 

millionaires  of  German  birth  against  whom  the  anti4mperiafist 

section  in  England  were  never  tired  of  employing'  their  sarcastic 

invective.    But  thou£^  shrinking  6rom  ostentation  in  any  form, 

his  purse  was  continually  opened  for  public  objects,  notably  his 

support  of  the  Imperial  Li^t  Horse  and  Imperial  Yeomanry  in 

the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  and  his  endowment  of  the 

professorship  of  colonial  history  at  Oxford  (1905).    He  gave 

£xoo,oo6  to  establish  a  university  in  his  native  dty  of  Hamburg 

and  £aoo,ooo  fot  a  university  in  Johaimesburg%    He  buiit  a  fine 

house  in  Park  Lane,  London,  but  was  never  promhient  in  social 

life^    He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  i6th  of  July  1906. 

BBJA  (or  BIja),  the  name  under  which  is  comprised  a  wide- 
spread family  0^  tribes,  usually  classed  as  Hamitic    They 
may,  however,  represent  very  early  Semitic  immigrants  (see 
Hamitic  Races).    When  first  recorded  the  Beja  occupied 
the  whole  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
border  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 
They  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  upon  whose  monu- 
ments they  are  represented.    They  are  the  Blemmyes  of  Strabo 
(xvii.  53),  and  have  also  been  idcntiSed  with  the  Macrobii  of 
Herodotus,  **  tallest  and  finest  of  men  **  (ni.  17).    It  has  been 
suggested,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  Beja,  rather 
than  the  Abyssim'ans,  are  the  "  Ethiopians  "  of  Herodotus,  the 
civilised  people  who  built  the  dty  of  MeroC  and  its  pyramids. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Beja  were  much  what  they  are 
to-day,  nomadic  and  aggressive,  and  were  constantly  at  war. 
In  ai6  A.&.  (a.d.  832)  the  Moslem  governor  of  Assuan  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Beja  chief,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
guard  the  road  to  Aidhab  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one 
hundred  camels.    This  is  the  earliest  record  of  a  government 
engagement  with  the  northern  section  of  the  Beja,  now  the 
Abfilxla.    Ibn  Batuta,  eariy  in  the  X4th  century,  mentions  a 
king  of  Beja,  El  Hadrabi,  who  received  two-thirds  of  the  revenue 
of  Aidhab,  the  other  third  gomg  to  the  king  of  Egypt.    The  Beja 
territory  contained  g<rfd  and  emerald  mines.    The  tribesmen 
were  thfe  usual  escort  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca  from  Kus  to  Aidhabw 
According  to  Leo  Africanus,  at  the  close  of  the  X4th  or  very 
early  in  the  15th  century  thdr  rich  town  of  Zibid  (Aidhab?) 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  destroyed.    This  seems  to  have  broken  up 
the  tribal  cohesion.    Leo  Africanus  describes  the  Beja  as  "  most 
base,  miserable  and  living  only  on  milk  and  camels'  flesh."    In 
the  middle  ages  the  Beja,  partially  at  any  rate,  were  Christians. 
The  kingdom  of  McroS  was  succeeded  by  that  of  '*  Aloa,"  the 
capital  of  which,  Soba,  was  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  13  m.  above 
Khartum.    The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Funj  (q.v.),  a 
negroid  people  who  subsequently  became  Mahommedan  and 
compelled  the  Beja  to  adopt  that  religion.    Until  the  invasion 
of  the  Egyptians,  under  Ismail,  son  of  Mehemet  All  (i8so),  the 
FUnj  remained  in  possession. 

All  the  Beja  are  now'Mahommcdans,  but  generally  only  so  in 
name,  though  some  of  the  tribes  enthusiastically  fought  for 
MahdSism  <i883'99).    As  a  race  the  Beja  are  remarkable  for 


pbyiieal  be«sCy,  with  a  oolo^r  Bwre  red  thajk  black,  aod  of  a' 
distinctly  Caucadc  type  of  face.  The  diiefs  are,  as  a  rule,  of  much 
fairer  coiflpleBon  thah  the  tribesmen.  In  spite  of  their  claim  to 
Arab  origin,  the  tribes  have  preserved  many  negro  customs  in 
the  matter  of  costume  and  scarring  the  body.  Thdr  hair-dressing 
is  very  duOacterlstic.  The  hiUr,  worn  thick  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun,  is  parted  in  a  drcle  round  the  head  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes,  above  whidi  the  hair,  saturated  with  mutton  fat 
or  butter,  is  trained  straight  up  like  a  mop,  with  separate  tufts 
at  sides  and  back.  Most  of  the  tribes  are  nomadic  shepherds, 
driving  their  cattle  from  pasture  to  pasture;  some  few  are 
occupied  in  agriculture. 

They  are  polygyuouB,  but,  unlike  tho  Arabs,  great  hidepend- 
enoe  is  granted  their  women.  Among  most  of  ^  Beja  peoples 
the  wife  can  return  to  her  mother's  tent  whenever  she  likes,  and 
after  a  birth  of  a  child  she  can  repudiate  the  husband,  who  must 
make  a  present  to  be  re^ccepted.  Cases  are  said  to  have  occurred 
\diere  the  woman  has  thus  obtained  all  her  faisband's  possessions. 
The  whole  sodal  position  of  the  Beja  woman  points,  indeed,  to 
aa  eaiiitr  matriarchal  system*  Among  some  of  the  tribes  the 
custom  of  the  "fourth Klay  ^tee **  is  observed,  by  which  the 
*women  ale  only  consideared  married  for  so  mso^  days  a  week, 
forming  what  liaisons  they  please  on  the  odd  day.  The  chief 
Beja  tribes  are  the  Abftbda,  Bfehinn,  Hadendoa,  Beni-Amer, 
Amarar,  Shukuria,  ^dlenga  and  HamnuL 

BBIA  (probably  the  andent  Pax  Julia),  the  capital  of  an 
administrative  district  formerly  faiduded  in  the  province  of 
Alemt(^,  Portugal;  situated  95  m.  S.S.E.  <^  Lisbon  by 
the  Lisbon-Fltro  railway,  and  at  the  head  of  a  branch  line 
to  Pias  e  Orada  (3855),  a6  m.  E.  Pop.  (1900)  8885.  Beja  is 
an  episcopal  dty,  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  and  partly  enclosed 
by  walls  of  Roman  orig^;  on  the  south  it  has  a  fine  Roman 
gateway.  Its  cathedral  is  modem,  but  the  dtadd,  with  its 
beautiful  Gothic  tower  of  white  maiUe,  was  founded  by  King 
Diniz  (r 279-1395).  The  dty  is  Burrtwnded  1^  far-reaching 
plains,  krx>wn  as  the  Campo  de  Beja,  and  devoted  partly  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  and  fruit,  partly  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  pigs;  a^per,*bon  and  manganese  are  also  mined  to  a 
small  extent,  and  Beja  is  the  central  market  for  aU  these  products. 
Qoth,  pottery  and  olive  oil  are  manufactumd  in  the  dty. 

The  administrative  district  of  Beja,  the  largest  and  most 
thinly-populated  distikt  in  Portugal,  coincides  with  the  southern 
part  of  Alemtejo  (?.«.);  pop.  (1900)  163,61a;  area,  3958  sq.  ro.{ 
41*5  inhabitants  per  sq.  m. 

BBJAN  (Fr,  b^aum,  from  hujcune,  **  yeBow  beak,"  in  aUusion 
to  imftKlgiBd  birds;  the  equivalent  to  Gcr.  GMseltnabdt  Fr. 
blonC'beCt  a  grtenhom),  a  term  for  freshmen,  or  undergraduates ' 
of  the  first  year,  In  the  Scottish  unhrersHics.  The  phrase  was 
introduced  from  the  French  universities,  where  the  levying  of 
iifnunhtm  **  fboting-money  "  had  been  prohibited  by  thcTstat vtes 
of  tbe  univtfsity  of  Orleans  in  1565  and  by  those  of  Toulouse  in 
1401.  In  K493  ^  election  of  an  Abbas  B^anorum  (Abbot  of  the 
Freshmen)  was  forbidden  in  the  university  of  t^u^  In  the 
German  and  Austrian  univerdties  thef  reahman  wis  caHed  Ivmus. 
In  Germany  the  freshman  was  andendy  called  a  Petmal  (ttom 
Med.  Lat.  p*nnak,  a  box  fQtpens>,in  aOasioKlo  the  fact  that  the 
newly-arrivad  student  had  to  carry  such  for  the  older  pupils. 
Afterwards  Fiuks  (fbar)  was  substituted  for  Fmnd,  and  then 
GoUfuckSj  because  he  is  supposed  stUl  10  have  a  few  gold  coins 
from  home. 

B^IAinV  the  name  of  sevcnl  French  actors,  children  of 
Marie  Herv6  and  Joseph  B^srt  (d.  x6^,  the  holder  of  a  small 
govenunent  post.  The  fainily — there  were  elevea  chfldren — 
>vas  very  poof  «id  lived  in  the  Maiais,  then  A\S%  theatrical 
quarter  of  Barisv  One  of  thesons,  Jos^pa  BijAST  (c.  r6r7-i6S9), 
was  a  strolling  player  and  kter  a  member  of  Motif's  first 
'company  (llllustre  Tfa6fttre),  accompanied  him  in  his  theatrical 
wanderings,  and  was  whh  him  when  he  returned  permanently 
to  Paris,  dying  soon  after.  He  created  tbe  parts  of  L6Iie  is 
L*6iourdie^  and  Braste  in  Le  DipH  amoureux.  His  brother  Lours 
BijArr  (r.  1630-1678)  was  also  in  MoHSrc's  company  during 
the  last  years  of  Its  tiavelt.    He  created  many  parts  in  his 
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brother-in-I&w's  pUya— -VaKre  in  Lm.  DipU  amfwmit,  Dubois  in 
Le  Misanthrope^  Alcantor  in  Le  Manage  jorU^  and  Don  Luis  in 
Lt  Festin  de  Pierre-^^Lad  was  an  actor  of  varied  talents.  In 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  when  interfering  in  a  street 
bra^,  he  became  lame  and  retired  with  a  pension — the  first 
ever  granted  by  the  com{>any  to  a  comedian— in  x67a 

The  more  famous  members  of  the  family  were  two  sisters. 

Madeleine  B^jabt  (16x8-1673)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
tzavelling  company  to  which  her  sister  Genevieve  (1631-1675) — 
who  played  as  MUe  Herv6— and  her  brothers  belonged,  bfefore 
they  joined  MoU^e  in  forming  lUIustre  Thtttre  (1643).  With 
Moli^re  she  remained  untfl  her  death  on  the  17th  of  February 
1673.  She  had  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  (1638)  by  an 
Italian  count,  and  her  conduct  on  her  eaiiy  travds  had  not 
been  eiemplaiy,  but  whatever  her  private  relations  with  Moli&re 
may  have  been,  however  acrimonious  and  violent  her  temper, 
she  and  her  family  remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes.  She  was 
a  tall,  handsome  blonde,  and  an  excellent  actress,  particularly 
in  soubrette  parts,  a  number  of  which  Mdiire  wrote  for  her. 
Among  her  creations  were  Marotte  in  Les  Pricieuses  ru^ctdat 
Lisctte  in  L'£c(^e  des  maris^  Dorine  in  Tartuffe. 

Her  sister,  Abmamde  GsisiNPB  Claixs  Elzzabeih  B£jajkt 
(1645-X700),  seems  first  to  have  joined  the  company  at  Lyons  in 
1653.  Molidre  directed  her  education  and  she  grew  up  under  his 
eye.  In  X662,  he  being  then  forty  and  she  seventeen,  they  were 
married.  Neither  was  happy;  the  wife  was  a  flirt,  the  husband 
jealous.  On  the  strength  of  a  scurrilous  anonymous  pamphlet, 
La  Fameuse  Comidienne^  ou  kistoire  de  la  Guirin  (x688),  ha 
character  has  been  held  periiaps  unduly  low.  She  was  certainly 
guilty  of  indifference  and  ingratitude,  possibly  of  infidelity; 
they  separated  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  in  1665  and  met  only 
at  the  theatre  until  1671.  But  the  charm  and  grace  which 
fascinated  others,  Moli^  too  could  not  resist,  and  they  were 
recondkd.  Her  portrait  is  given  in  a  wdl-known  scene  (Act  iu., 
sc  9)  in  Xe  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Mme  Molidre's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  was  in  i66st  as  tHatbiihtCritiqtiedePicde  des 
femmcs.  She  was  out  of  the  cast  for  a  short  time  in  1664,  when 
she'  bore  Moli^  a  son— Louis  XIV.  and  Henrietta  of  England 
standing  sponsors.  But  in  the  spring,  beginning  irith  the  f£tes 
given  at  Versailles  by  the  king  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria 
Theresa,  she  started  her  long  list  of  important  r^les.  She  was  at 
her  best  as  Celim&ie— really  her  own  higQy-finfthed  portrait— 
in  Le  MisanikropOf  and  hardly  less  admirable  as  Ang£lique  in 
Le  Malade  imaginaire.  She  was  the  Elnure  at  the  first  p^OTinance 
of  Tarti(ffe,  and  the  Ludle  of  Le  Bourgeois  geniUkommt,  All 
these  parts  were  written  by  her  husband  to  diqday  her  talents 
to  the  best  advantage  aiid  she  made  the  most  oChcT  opportunities. 
The  death  of  Moli^  the  secession  of  Baron  and  several  other 
actors,  the  rivalry  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Palais  Royal,  by  royal  patent,  into  the  home  of 
French  opera,  brought  matters  to  a  ciisis  irith  the  eomidiens  du 
rot.  Well  advised  by  La  Grange  (Charles  Varlet,  1639-1693), 
Armande  leased  the  ThkkXxt  Gu^n^gaud,  and  by  royal  ordinance 
the  residue  of  her  company  were  combined  with  the  players  from 
the  Th£4tre  du  Marais,  the  fortunes  of  triiich  were  at  low  ebb. 
The  combination,  kxiown  as  the  troupe  du  roi,  at  first  was  un- 
fortunate, but  in  X679  they  secured  MUe  du  Champmesl^,  later 
absorbed  the  company  of  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  and  in  1680 
the  Com6die  Francaise  was  bom.  Mme  Moliiie  in  1677  had 
married  Eustache  Francois  Gu£rin  (i636-x738),  an  actor,  and 
by  him  she  had  one  son  (1678-1^08).  She  continued  her  successes 
at  the  theatre  antO  she  zetiied  in  1694,  and  she  died  on  the  30th 
of  November  1700. 

BBK,  ANTONT  (d.  13x1),  bishop  of  Durham,  bdooged  to  a 
Lincolnshire  family,  and,  having  catered  the  church,  received 
several  benefices  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Edward  I., 
who  secured  his  election  as  bishop  of  Dnxham  in  1383.  When, 
after  the  death  of  King  Akxaxidtr  UL  in  1 385,  Edward  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  he  employed  Bek  on  this  business,  and 
in  1394  he  sent  him  oh  a  diplomatic  errand  to  the  German  king, 
Adolph  ot  Nassau.  Taking  part  in  Edward's  campaigns  in 
Scotland,  the  bishop  received  the  surrender  of  John  de  Baliol  at 


Brechin  in  1396,  and  led  one  division  of  the  English  army  at  the 
battle  of  FaUdrk  in  1398.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Enf^and  he 
became  involved  in  a  quaircl  with  Richard  de  Uoton,  prior  of 
Durham.  Deposed  axui  excommunicated  by  Bek,  the  prior 
secured  the  king's  support;  but  the  bishop,  agaixtst  whom  other 
complaints  were  pnferred,  refused  to  give  way,  and  by  his 
obstinacy  incurred  the  lasting  enmity  of  Edward.  In  1303,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  he  visited 
Rome  on  this  matter,  and  during  his  absence  the  king  seized  and 
administered  his  lands,  which,  however,  he  recovered  when  he 
returifted  and  subtitiitted  to  Edward.  He  continued,  however, 
to  pursue  Richard  with  unrelenting  hostility,  and  was  in  his  turn 
sexiously  harassed  by  the  king.  Having  been  restored  to  the 
royal  favour  by  Edward  IL  who  made  him  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
thie  bishop  died  at  Eltham  on  the  3rd  of  March  13x1.  Axnanof 
great  courage  and  energy,  chaste  and  generous,  Bek.  was  remark- 
able for  his  haughtiness  and  ostentation.  Both  as  a  bishop  and 
as  a  private  individual  he  was  very  wealthy,  and  his  household 
and  retinue  were  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  land.  He 
was  a  soldier  and  a  hunter  rather  than  a  bishop,  and  buflt  castles 
at  Eltham  and  elsewhere. 

Bek's  elder  brother,  T^oiCAS  Bek  <d.  1393),  bishop  of  St 
David's,  was  a  trusted  servant  of  Edward  I.  He  obtained  many 
important  and  wealthy  ecclesiastical  positions,  was  made 
treasurer  of  England  in  1379,  and  became  bishop  ol  St  David's 
in  x38o.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  his  diocese  and  died  on  the 
X3th  of  May  1393. 

Another  Thomas  Bek  (X383-X347),  who  was  bishop  of  Lincoln 
from  X34X  until  his  death  on  the  snd  of  February  X347,  was  a 
member  of  the  same  family. 

Antony  Bek  must  not  be  confused  with  his  kinsman  and  name- 
sake, Antony  Bek  (X379-X343),  who  was  chancellor  and  dean 
of  IJncoln  cathedral,  and  became  bishop  of  Norwich  after  a 
diq>uted  election  in  1337.  He  was  a  quarrdsome  man,  and  after 
a  stormy  episcopate,  died  on  the  19th  of  December  X343. 

See  Robert  of  Graystanes,  Historia  de  statu  ecdesiae  Dwulmensis, 
edited  by  J.  Raine  in'  his  Historiae  Dunetmensis  scriptores  (London, 
X839);  W.  Hutchinson,  History  0/ PttrAom  (Newcastle,  1785-1794); 

i.  L.  Low^  Diocesan  History  <rf  Durham  (London,  i88t);  and  M. 
Ireighton  m  dte  Dictumary  of  National  Bioffaf^y,  vol.  iv.  (London, 

BBKB;  CHARLES  TILSTONB  (X800-X874),  English  traveller, 
geographer  and  Biblical  critic,  was  bom  in  Stepney,  Middlesex, 
on  the  xoth  of  October  x8oo.    His  fiither  was  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  Beke  engaged  Uxt  a  few  yean  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  afterwards  stud^  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  for  a  time 
practised  at  the  bar,  but  finally  devoted- fain^df  to  the  study 
of  historical,  geographical  and  ethnographical  subjects.    The 
fint-ftuits  of  his  researches  appeared  in  his  work  entitled  Origisus 
BiUicaet  or  Researches  in  Primesal  History^  published  in  X834. 
An  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  the  human  race 
from  geological  data,  it  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  defenders  of  the  traditional  readings  of  the  book  of  Genesis; 
but  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  the  university  of 
Tilbingen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.    Fat  about 
two  yean  (X837-X838)  Beke  held  the  post  of  acting  British  consul 
in  Saxony.    F^m  that  time  till  hb  death  his  attention  wfts 
largely  given  to  geographical  studies,  chiefly  of  the  Nile  valley. 
Aided  by  private  friends,  he  visited  Abyssinia  in  connexion  with 
the  mission  to  Shoa  sent  by  the  Indiain  government  under  the 
leadership  of  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Comwallis  Harrisi, 
and  explored  Gojam  and  more  southern  regions  up  to  that  time 
unknown  to  Eur(^>eans.    Among  other  achievements,  Beke 
was  the  first  to  determine,  with  any  approach  to  scientific 
accuracy,  the  course  of  the  Abai  (Blue  Nile).    The  valuable 
results  oC  this  journey,  which  occupied  him  from  1840  to  X843, 
he  gave  to  the  worid  in  a  number  of  papen  in  scientific  publica^ 
tions,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
On  his  return  to  London,  Beke  re-engaged  in  commerce,  but 
devoted  all  hb  leisure  to  geographical  -and  kindred  studies.    In 
1848  he  plaimed  an  expedition  from  the  mainland  opposite 
Zanribar  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  A  start  was  made, 
but  the  expedition  aooompUshed  little.   Behe's  belief  that  the 
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to  have  any  considerable  political  Importance,  whfle  in  addition 
the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  a  triad  of  gods  ^mbolizing  the  three 
divisions — heavens,  earth  and  water — assured  to  Bel,  to  whom 
the  earth  was  assigned  as  hid  province,  bis  place  in  the  reb'gious 
system.  The  disassodation  from  bis  local  origin  involved  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  triad  gave  to  Bd  a  rank  independent  of 
political  changes,  and  we,  accordingly,  find  Bel  as  a  factor  in  the 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  latest  days.  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  his  position  as  the  second  figure  of  the  triad 
that  enabled  him  to  survive  the  political  eclipse  of  Nippur  and 
made  his  sanctuary  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Assyrian 
kings  down  to  the  days  of  Assur-bani-pai  paid  their  homage 
equally  with  Babylonian  rulers. 

See  also  Beut  and  Baal.  For  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  BiUe. 
Btl  and  the  Draeam^  see  Daniel:  Additions  toDaniel.    (M.  Ja.) 

BELA  UI.  (d.  1 1 96),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  second  son  of 
Ring  G6za  II.  Educated  at  the  Byzantine  court,  where  he  had 
been  compelled  to  seek  refuge,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  brilliant  emperor  Manuel  who,  before  the 
birth  of  his  own  son  Alexius;  intended  to  make  Bela  his  successor 
and  betrothed  him  to  his  daughter.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  married  the  handsome  and  promising  youth  to  Agnes  of 
Ch&lilion,  duchess  of  Antioch,  and  in  1x73  placed  him,  by  force 
of  arms,  on  the  Hungarian  throne,  first  expelling  Bela^  ioounger 
brother  G^za,  who  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  partyllnttiated 
from  childhood  in  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  at  what  was  then  the 
focus  of  civilization,  and  as  much  a  warrior  by  nature  as  his 
imperial  kinsman  Manuel,  Bela  showed  himself  from  the  first 
fuUy  equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  his  peculiar  position.  He  began 
by  adopting  Catholicism  and  boldly  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Rome.  He  then  made  what  had  hitherto  been  an  elective  a 
hereditary  throne  by  crowning  his  infant  son  En^rich  his 
successor.  In  the  be^nning  of  his  reign  he  adopted  a  prudent 
policy  of  amity  with  his  two  roost  powerful  neighbours,  the 
emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  but  the  death  of  Manuel  in  1180 
gave  Hungary  once  more  a  free  hand  in  the  alTairs  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  her  natural  sphere  of  influence.  The  attempt  to 
recover  Dalmatia,  which  involved  Bela  in  two  bloody  wars  with 
Venice  (1181-88  and  1190-91),  was  only  partially  successful. 
But  he  assisted  the  Rascians  or  Serbs  (see  Hungahy:  History) 
to  throw  off  the  Greek  yoke  and  establish  a  native  dynasty,  and 
attcofipted  to  made  Galicia  an  appanage  of  his  younger  son 
Andrew.  It  was  in  Bela's  reign  that  the  emperor  Frederick  L, 
in  the  spring  of  1 189,  traversed  Hungary  with  100,000  crusaders, 
on  which  occasion  the  country  was  so  well  policed  that  no  harm 
was  done  to  it  and  the  inhabitants  profited  largely  from  their 
commerce  with  the  German  host.  In  his  last  years  Bela  assisted 
the  Greek  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus  against  the  Bulgarians. 
His  first  wife  bore  Bela  two  sons,  Emerich  and  Andrew.  On  her 
death  he  married  Margaret  of  France,  sbter  of  King  Philip 
Augustus.  Bela  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  great  statesman, 

and  his  court  was  accounted  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  in  Europe. 

For  an  account  of  his  internal  reforms  see  Hungary.  Though 
the  poet  Edc  Szigligeti  has  immortalized  his  memory  in  the  play 
Bela  III.,  we  have  no  historical  raonograph  of  himj  but  in  Ignacz 
Acs&dy,  Hiitory  of  Ik*  Hungarian  Realm  (Huiig.)i  u  2  (Budapest, 
■903).  there  is  an  excellent  account  of  his  rdgn.        (It.  N.  B.) 

BELA  IV.  (1206-1270),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1235.  During  his  father's 
lifetime  he  had  greatly  distinguished  hiocttelf  by  his  administra- 
tion of  Transyhrama,  then  a  wilderness,  which,  with  incredible 
patience  and  energy^  he  colonized  and  christianized.  Herq>aired 
as  Car  as  possible  the  ruinous  effects  of  his  father's  wastefulness, 
but  on  his  accession  found  everything  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
"  the  great  lords,"  to  dte  the  dd  -chr<Muder  Rogerius  (c.  1223- 
1266),  "  having  so  greatly  enriched  themselves  that  the  king 
waa  brought  to  naught"  The  whole  land  was  full  of  violence, 
the  very  bishops  storming  rich  monasteries  at  the  head  of  armed 
retainers.  *  Bela  resolutely  put  down  all  disorder.  He  increased 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  introducing  a  stricter  court  etiquetu, 
«nd  its  wealth  by  recovering  those  of  the  royal  domains  which 
the  magnates  had  appropriated  during  the  troubles  of  the  last 
reign.    The  pope,  naturally  on  the  sick  of  order*  staunchly. 


supported  this  regenerator  of  (be  realm,  and  in  fats  own  brother 
Coloman,  who  administered  the  district  of  the  Drave,  Bela  also 
found  a  loyal  and  intelligent  co-operator.  He  also  latgely 
employed  Jews  and  Ishmaelites,*  the  financial  specialists  of  the 
day,  whom  he  rewarded  with  lands  and  titles,  llie  salient  event 
of  Bela's  reign  was  the  terrible  Tatar  invasion  which  reduced 
three-quarters  of  Hungary  to  ashes.  The  terror  of  their  name 
had  long  preceded  them,  and  Bela,  in  1235  or  1336,  sent  the' 
Dominican  monk  Julian,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  Ru^a,  to 
collect  information  about  them  from  the  "  ancient  Magyars  '* 
settled  there,  possibly  the  Volgan  Bulgarians.  He  returned  to 
Hungary  with  the  tidings  that  the  Tatars  contemplated  the 
immediate  conquest  of  Europe.  Bela  did  his  utmost  to  place  h£s 
kingdom  In  a  state  of  defence,  and  appealed  betimes  to  the 
pope,  the  duke  of  Austria  and  the  emperor  for  assistance;  but 
in  February  and  March  124X  the  Tatars  burst  through  the 
Carpathian  passes;  In  April  Bela  himself,  after  a  gaUant  stand, 
was  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Saj6  and  fled  to  the  islands  of 
Dalmatia;  and  for  the  next  twelve  months  the  Jdngdom  of 
Hungary  was  merely  a  geographical  expression.  The  last  twenty* 
eight  years  of  Bela's  reign  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  lecon* 
struction  of  his  realm,  which  he  accomplished  with  a  single- 
minded  thoroughness  which  has  covered  his  name  with  glory. 
(See  HtTNGARY:  Bistory.) 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  the  recovery  of 
the  wesUrn  portions  of  the  kingdom  (which  had  suffered  least) 
from  the  hands  of  Frederick  of  Austria,  who  had  seized  them  aa 
the  price  of  assistance  which  had  been  promised  but  never  given. 
First  Bela  solicited  the  aid  of  the  pope,  but  was  compelled  finally 
to  resort  to  arras,  and  crossing  tJie  Leltha  Ob  the  15th  of  Jmw 
1 246,  routed  Frederick,  who  was  seriously  wounded  and  tran^pled 
to  death  by  his  own  horsemen.  With  him  was  extinguished  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  In  the  south  Bela  was  leat 
successful.  In  1243  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Venice,  Zan,  a 
perpetual  apple  of  discord  between  the  two  states;  but  be 
k^t  his  hold  upon  Spalato  and  his  other  Dalmatian  possessions, 
and  his  wise  policy  of  religious  tolerance  in  Bosnia  enabled 
Hungary  to  rule  that  province  peaceably  for  many  years.  The 
new  Servian  kingdom  of  the  Nemanid^  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
him  much  trouble  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  bloody  wars. 
In  1 26 1  the  Tatars  under  Nogai  Khan  invaded  Hungary  for  the 
second  time,  but  were  defeated  by  Bela  and  lost  50,000  men. 
Bela  reached  the  apogee  of  his  political  greatness  in  1264  when, 
shortly  after  his  crushing  defeat  of  the  Servian  king,  Stcphem. 
Urosh,  he  entertained  at  his  court,  at  Kalocsa,  the  ambasssidors 
of  the  newly  restored  Greek  emperor,  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Bulgaria  and  Bohemia  and  three  Tatar  minas.  For  a  time 
Bela  was  equally  fortunate  in  the  north- west,wherc  the  ambitious 
and  enterprising  P?emyslidae  had  erected  a  new  Bohemian 
empire  which  absorbed  the  territories  of  the  old  Babenbergers 
and  was  very  menacing  to  Hungary.  With  Ottakar  II.  Ia 
particular,  Bcia  was  almost  constantly  at  war  for  the  possession 
of  Styria,  which  ultimately  fell  to  the  Bohemians.  The  last  years 
of  Bela's  life  were  embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  son 
Stephen,  who  rebelled  continuously  against  hb  father  and 
ultimately  compelled  him  to  divide  the  kingdom  with  him,  the 
younger  prince  setting  up  a  capital  of  his  own  at  S&rospatak,  and 
following  a  foreign  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  of  his  father. 
Bela  died  on  the  3ra  of  May  1 270  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  With 
the  people  at  large  he  was  popular  to  the  last;  his  services  to 
his  country  had  been  inestimable.  He  married,  while  still 
.crown-prince,  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Nicaean  emperor,  Theodore 
Lascaris,  whom  his  own  father  ]>rought  home  with  him  from  his 
crusade.  She  bore  him,  besides  his  two  sons  Stephen  and  Bela, 
seven  daughters,  of  whom  St  Margaret  was  the  most  famous. 

No  special  monograph  for  the  whole  rdgn  extsta  For  the  Tatar 
invasion  see  the  contemporary  Rogerius,  Epistolae  super  destrutHomt 
Regni  Hungariae  per  Tartaros  facta  (Budapest^,  1885).  A  vivid  but 
somewhat  chauvinistic  history  of  Bcb's  reign  will  be  found  ifi 
Acs&dy's  History  of  the  Hungarian  Realm  (Huog,).  i.  2  (Budapest, 
1903)-  (R.  N.  bT 
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BSLA,  LAt  Bitm  or  Ivs  BbVla,  atiAttfd  in  t^*"  27'  30'  N. 
Ut.  and  66*  45^  o'  B.  long^.,  390  ft.  above  sea  level,  capital  of  the 
small  independent  state  of  Las  Bela  to  the  south  of  Kalat 
(BahtcbisUn),  ruled  by  the  Jam  (or  Cham),  who  occupies  the 
position  of  a  protect^  chief  under  itht  fifitish  RaJ-  To  the  east 
lies  Sind,  and  to  the  west  Makrftn,  and  from  time  immemorial 
the  great  trading  route  betweeb  Siftd  and  Fbrsia  has  passed 
through  Las  Bela.  The  area  of  Laa  Bela  it  6^357  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  in  1901  va»  56,109,  of  which  54»040  were  Musiulmans. 
The  low-lyfaig,  alluvial,  hot  and  malaiaal  plains  of  Las  Bela, 
occupying  alx>at  6000  sq.  m.  on  the  north-iast  comer  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  are  hig^y  irrigated  and  fertile— two  rivers  from 
the  north,  the  Ptirftli  and  the  Kud,  uniting  to  provide  a  plentiful 
vvater  supply.  The  bay  of  Sonmiani  once  extended  over  most 
of  these  plains,  where  the  Purftfi  delta  is  now  lowing  with 
measurable  strides.  The  hill  ranges  to  the  east,  parting  the 
plains  from  Sind  (generally  known  locally  as  the  Mor  and  the 
Khthnr),  between  which  Uea  the  long  nanow  Une  of  the  Hab 
\iiltey,  strike  nearly  north  and  south,  diminishing  in  height  as 
they  approach  the  sea  and  allowmg  of  a  route  skirting  the  coast 
bet\veen  Karachi  and  Bela.  To  the  west  they  are  broken  into 
an  infinity  of  minor  ridges  massmg  themselves  in  parallel  forma- 
tion with  a  strike  whkh  carves  from  south  to  west  tiU^th^ 
form  the  coast  barrier  of  MakrSn.  The  Persian  route  from 
India,  curving  somewhat  to  the  north,  travenes  this  waste  of 
barren  ridges  ahnost  at  right  angles,  but  mi  drc^ping  into  the 
Kolwah  valley  its  difficulty  ceases.  It  then  becomes  an  open 
road  to  KeJ  and  Persia,  wKh  an  easy  gradient.  This  was  un- 
doubted!/ one  of  the  greatest  trade  routes  ol  the  medieval  days 
of  Arab  ascendancy  in  Sind,  and.  it  is  to  this  route  that  Bela 
owes  a  place  in  history  which  its  modern  appearance  and  dimcn^ 
sions  hardly  seem  to  justify.  Bda  is  itself  rather  prettily  situated 
on  a  rocky  site  above  the  banks  of  the  PurSH.  About  four  miles 
to  the  south  are  the  weD-kept  gardens  which  surround  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman;  which  is  probably  destined  to  become 
a  "  riarat,''  or  pbce  of  pilgrimage,  of  even  greater  sanctity  than 
that  of  General  Jacob  at  Jacebabad.  The  popdntkn  of  the 
town  numbers  about  5000.  The  Jam's  retinue  consists  <rf  about 
300  infantry,  50  cavalry,  and  4  guns.  Liabiity  to  assiston  active 
service  is  the  only  acknowledgment  of  the  suzerainty  which  b 
paid  by  the  Jam  to  the  Khan  of  Kalat.  The  Jam,  Mir  Kamal 
Khan,  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Mir  Khan,  in  1395,  and  was 
formally  invested  with  powers  in  1902^ 

Trom  very  early  times  this  remote  comer  <^  Bahichistan  has 
held  a  distinct  place  in  history.  There  are  traces  of  ancient  Arab 
(possibly  Himyaritic)  occupation  to  be  found  in  oerti^  stone 
ruins  at  Gondakeba  on  the  Kud  river,  10  m.  to  the  north-west  of 
Bela,  whilst  the  Greek  name  **  Arabis ''  for  the  Pufftli  is  itself 
indicative  of  an  early  prehistoric  coimexlon  with  races  of  Asiaticf 
Ethiopians  referred  to  by  Herodotus.  On  the  coast,  near  the 
village  of  Sonmiani  (a  station  <^  the  Indo-Persian  telegrai^  Une) 
may  be  traced  the  indentation  which  once  formed  the  bay  of 
Morontobara,  noted  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus;  and  it  was  <m  the 
borders  of  Kakrfin  that  the  Turanian  town  of  Rhambakia  Has 
situated,  which  was  onCe  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  **  bdelUum." 
In  the  7th  century  a.d.  Las  Beht  was  governed  by  a  Buddfaisl 
priest,  at  which  time  aB  the  prorVince  of  Gandava  was  Buddhist, 
and  Sind  was  ruled  by  the  Brahman,  Chach.  Buddhist  caves  are 
to  be  found  excavated  in  the  conglomeiiite  cliffs  near  Gondakeba, 
at  a  place  called  OondrSni,  or  Shahr-i-Rogan.  With  the  influx  of 
Arabs  into  MakrSn,  Bela,  under  the  name  of  Aiuel  (or  Annabel), 
rose  to  importance  as  a  Knk  in  the  great  chain  of  trading  towns 
between  Persia  and  Sind;  and  thta  there  eidsled  in  the  delu  sach 
t>laces  as  Yusli  (near  the  modem  Uthal)  and  KambaU  (n^iich  may 
possibly  be  recognized  in  the  rains  at  Khalralkot),  and  many 
Smaller  towns,  each  of  which  possessed  its  citadel,  its  cuavansetid 
and  bazaar,  which  are  not  only  recorded  but  actually  mapped  by 
one  of  the  medieval  Arab  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal.  It  is  prob^ 
able  that  Karfa  Pir,  if  m.  to  the  east  of  the  modem  dty,  repre- 
sents the  site  of  the  Annabel  which  was  destroyed  by  Mahommed 
Kasim  in  his  victorious  march  to  Smd  in  710.  There  is  another 
aid  site  s  m.  to  the  west  of  the  modem  town.    Tba  lUlas  at 


Karia  Pir,  like  those  of  Tijarra  Pir  and  Khairokot,  contain  Arab 
pottery,  seals,  and  other  medieval  relics.  The  Lumris,  or  Lasis, 
who  originate  the  name  Las  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  Bela,  are  the 
dominant  tribe  in  the  province.  They  are  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  who  displaced  the  eariier  Tajik  and  Brahiu  occupants. 
It  is  probable  that  this  influx  of  Rajput  population  was  coincident 
with  the  displacement  of  the  Arab  dynasties  in  Sind  by  the 
MahoBunedan  Rajputs  in  the  i  ith  century  a.d.  Some  authorities 
coimect  the  Lumris  with  the  Sumras. 

There  are  no  published  accounts  of  Bela.  exoepHng  those  of  the 
ladiaa  government  reports  and  gazetteers.  This  article  is  compiled 
from  unpublished  notes  by  the  author  and  by  Mr  Wainwnght, 
of  the  Indian  Survey  department.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BEIA»  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  headquarters 
of  the  Partabgarh  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  a 
railway  station  80  m.  from  Benares.  Pop.  (1901)  8041.  It 
a4joins  the  village  of  Partabgarh  proper,  and  the  dvil  station 
sometimes  known  as  Andrewganj.  Bela,  which  was  founded 
in  x8oa  as  a  cantorunent,  became  a  district  headquarters  after 
the  mutiny.  It  has  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  There  is  a 
well'fcDown  hospital  for  women  here. 

BBLAT  (from  the  same  0.  £ng.  origin  as  "  lay  ";  cf.  Dutch 
beUggen),  a.  nautical  term  for  making  ropes  fast  round  a  pin.  In 
earlier  days  the  word  was  synonymous  with  "  waylay  "  or 
"  surround." 

BBLCHER,  SIB  EDWARD  (1799-1877),  British  naval  officer, 
entered  the  navy  in  1812.  In  1825  he  accompanied  Frederick 
William  Beechcy's  expedition  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering  Strait, 
as  a  surveyor.  He  subsequently  commanded  a  surveying  ship 
on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  in  the  British  seas, 
and  in  x$36  took  up  the  work  which  Beechey  left  unfinished  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America.  This  was  on  board  the 
"  Sulphur,"  which  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  in  1839  by 
the  Trans-Pacific  route.  Belcher  made  various  observations 
at  a  number  of  islands  which  he  visited,  was  delayed  by  being 
deq>atched  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  China  in  1840-1841,  and 
reached  home  only  in  1842.  In  1843  he  was  knighted,  and  was 
now  engaged  in  the  "  Samarang,"  in  surveying  work  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Philippines,  &C.,  until  1847.  In  1852  he  was  given 
command  of  the  government  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  This  was  unsuccessful;  Belcher's  inability 
to  render  himsell  popular  with  his  subordinates  was  peculiarly 
unlortunate  in  an  Arctic  voyage,  and  he  was  not  wholly  suited 
to  command  vessels  among  ice.  This  was  his  last  active  service, 
but  he  became  ILCJB*  in,  1867  and  an  admiral  in  1872.  He 
pufalidicd  a  Treatise  on  NautUal  Surveying  (1835),  Narrative 
of  tt  V<fyei9 rottad  the  World  performtd  in  HJd£.  "Sulphur,"* 
1836-1842  (S843),  Narrative  of  tltt  Voyage  of  HM^.  "Samaran{* 
during  §843-1846  (1848;  the  Zoology  ofUie  Voyage  was  separately, 
dealt  with  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  1850),  and  The  Last  of  the 
Aretie  Voyages  (1855);  besides  minor  works,  including  a  novcli 
Hcraii^  Hawa/d  Brenton  (1856),  a  story  of  the  navy.  He  died 
hi  Lorvlott  on  the  i8th  of  March  1877. 

IBUDAM  (like  "  bdsire,"  grandfather,  from  the  Fr.  bel,  good. 
eqiressing  relationship;  cf.the  Fr.  btUe-mbre^  mother-in-law, 
and  dosM,  hi  £ng.  form  "  dam,"  mother),  strictly  a  grandmother 
or  funote  ancestress,  and  so  an  old  woman;  .generally  used 
contemptuously  as  nyaning  an  dd  hag. 

BBLB8IIB»  BOBBRT  OP  (fl.  fioo),  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
FroBi  his  mother  Mabel  Talvas  he  inherited  the  fief  of  Belesme, 
and  from  his  father,  the  Omqueror's  companion,  that  of  Shrews- 
bury. Both  were  mardi-fiefs,  the  on^  guarding  Normandy  from 
Mahie,  and  the  other  England  from  the  Welsh;  consequently 
their  lord  was  peculiariy  poweriul  and  independenL  R<^rt  is 
the  typical  feudal  noble  of  the  time,  circumspect  and  politic, 
pemashre  and  eloquent,  impetuous  and  daring  in  battle>  and 
an  able  military  engiiteer;  in  person,  tall  and  strong;  greedy 
for  land,  an  oppressor  of  the  weak,  a  systematic  rebel  and  traitor, 
and  savagely  crueL  He  first  i4>pears  as  a  supporter  of  Robert's 
rebellion  agahist  tha  Conqueror  (1077);  then  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  English  ccnsplfacy  of  1088  against  Ruf us.  Later  he  served 
Rufosin  Nonnandy,  and  wa>alk)wed  to  succeed  his  brother  Hugh 
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in  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbuiy  (1098).  But  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  he  revolted  against  Henry  1.  (1102).  He  was  banished 
and  deprived  of  his  En^ish  estate;  for  sometime  after  he 
remained  at  large  in  Normandy,  defying  the  authority  of  Robert 
and  Henry  alike.  He  betrayed  Robert's  cause  at  Tinchebrai; 
but  in  II 1 2  was  imprisoned  for  Kfe  by  Henry  I. 

Soe  E.  A.  Freeman's  William  Rufus  and  his  Norman  Conquest, 
vol.  iv.;  and  J.  M.  La|>penberg's  History  of  Eng/land  ttnier  tkt 
Norman  Kings,  trans.  B.  Thorpe  (1857). 

BELFAST,  a  dty,  county  and  pariiamentaiy  borou^,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of  county 
Antrim,  Ireland.  Pop.  (1901)  349,180.  It  is  a  seaport  of  the 
first  rank,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Lagan  into 
Belfast  Lough,  ii2f  m.  north  of  Dublin  by  rail,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  island.  It  b  an  important  railway  centre,  with 
terminal  stations  of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Counties 
(Midland  of  England),  and  Belfast  &  County  Down  railways,  and 
has  regular  passenger  communication  by  sea  with  Liverpool, 
Fleetwood,  Heysham,  Glasgow,  and  other  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  built  on  alluvial  deposit  and  reclaimed  land,  mostly  not 
exceeding  6  ft.  above  high  water  mark,  and  was  thus  for  a  long 
period  subject  to  inundation  and  epidemics,  and  only  carefiU 
drainage  rendered  the  site  healthy.  The  appearance  of  the  dty 
plainly  demonstrates  the  modem  growth  of  its  importance,  and 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  for  a  bonsiderable  period  architec- 
tural improvement  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  commercial 
development.  Many  squalid  districts,  however,  have  been  im- 
proved away  to  make  room  for  new  thoroughfares  and  handsome 
buildings.  One  thoroughfare  thus  constructed  at  the  close  of 
the  19th  century  is  the  finest  in  Bdfast— Royal  Avenue.  It 
contains,  among  several  notable  buildings,  the  post  ofiice,  and 
the  free  public  library,  opened  in  1888  and  comprising  a  collection 
of  over  40,000  volumes,  as  well  as  an  art  gallery  and  a  museum 
of  antiquities  especially  rich  in  remains  of  the  Neolithic  period. 
The  architect  was  Mr  W.  H.  Lynn.  The  magnificent  dty  hall, 
from  designs  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Brumwell  Thomas,  was 
opened  in  1906.  The  prindpal  streets,  such  as  York  Street, 
Donegall  Street,  North  Street,  High  Street,  are  traversed  by 
tramways.  Four  bridges  cross  the  Lagan;  the  Queen's  Bridge 
(1844,  widened  in  1886)  is  the  finest,  while  the  Albert  Bridge 
(1889)  replaces  a  former  one  which  collapsed.  Other  prindpal 
public  buildings,  nearly  all  to  be  induded  in  modem  schemes  of 
development,  are  the  dty  hail,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
Linen  Hall,  in  Donegall  Square,  estimated  to  cost  £300,000; 
the  commercial  buildings  (1820)  in  Waring  Street,  the  custom- 
house and  inland  revenue  office  on  Donegall  (^ay,  the  architect 
of  which,  as  of  the  court  house,  was  Sir  Charies  Lanyon,  and 
tome  of  the  numerous  banks,  especially  the  Ulster  Bank.  The 
Campbdl  College  m  the  suburb  of  Belmont  was  founded  in  1892 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr  W.  J.  Canpbdl,  a  Bdfast 
merchant,  who  left  £200,000  for  the  building  and  endowment 
of  a  public  school.  Other  educational  establishmenta  are 
Queen's  University,  replacing  the  old  Queen's  College  (1849)  under 
the  Irish  Universities  Act  1908;  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  Colleges,  occupying  ndghbouring  sites  dose  to  the 
extensive  botanical  gardens,  the  Royal  Academical  Institutkw, 
and  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute.  In  1897  the  sum  of 
£100,000  was  subscribed  by  dtizens  to  found  a  hospital  (1903)  to 
commemorate  the  Diamond  JubUee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
named  after  her.  It  took  the  place  of  an  institution  which,  under 
various  names,  had  existed  since  1797.  Public  monuments  are 
few,  but  include  a  sUtue  of  Queen  Victoria  (1903)  uid  a  South 
African  Warmemorial  (1905)  in  front  of  the  dty  hall;  the  Albert 
Memorial  (1870),  in  the  form  of  a  dock-tower,  in  Queen  Street; 
a  monument  to  the  same  prince  in  High  Street;  and  a  statue  in 
Wellington  Place  to  Dr  Henry  Cooke,  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
minister  who  died  in  1868.  The  corporation  controls  the  gas 
and  electric  and  similar  undertakings.  The  water  supply,  under 
the  control  of  the  City  and  District  Water  Commissioners  (in- 
corporated 1840),  has  its  sources  in  the  Moume  Mountains,  Co. 
Down,  40  m.  distant,  with  a  service  reservoir  at  Knockbreckan; 
also  in  the  hilly  cfistrict  near  Carrickleigus.    There  are  tevcnl 


public  parks,  of  whidi  the  prindpal  are  the  Oimeau  Pbtk  (1870), 
the  Victoria,  Alexandra,  and  Falls  Road  parks.  There  ia  a 
Theatre  Royal  m  Arthur  Square.  There  are  also  several  ex* 
cellent  dubs  and  societies,  social,  political,  scientific,  and  sport- 
ing; induding  among  the  last  the  famous  Royal  Ulster  Yadit 
Qub. 

In  1899  was  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Protestaat 
cathedral  in  Donegall  Street,  designed  by  Sir  Thosias  Drew 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Lynn  to  seat  3000  wonhii^>er8,  occupsring  the  site 
of  the  old  St  Aime't  parish  diurch,  part  of  the  fabric  of  whidi 
the  new  building  incorporates.  The  diocQse  is  that  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore.  The  first  portioii  (the  nave)  was  conse- 
crated on  the  2nd  of  June  1904.  The  plan  it  a  Latin  cross,  the 
west  front  rising  to  a  heif^t  of  X05  ft.,  while  the  central  tower  it 
X  75  ft.  The  pulpit  was  formerly  used  in  the  nave  of  Wettmintter 
Abbey,  being  presented  to  B^bst  cathedral  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  that  foundation. 

Most  of  the  older  churches  are  daatical  in  design,  and  the  most 
notable  are  St  George's,  fai  High  Street,  and  the  Memorial  churdi 
of  Dr  Cooke  in  May  Street.  For  the  more  modem  churches  the 
Gothic  style  has  frequently  been  used.  Amongst  these  are  St 
James,  Antrim  Road;  St  Peter's  Roman  CatJx^  chapd,  with 
its  Florentine  spire;  Presbyterian  diurches  in  Fitxroy  Avenue, 
and  Elmwood  Avenue,  and  the  Methodist  chapd,  Cariisle  Circus. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Protestant  Episcopalians  each  outnumber 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Belfast,  and  tlttse  three  are  the  chief 
rdigious  divisk>ns. 

Emirons. — The  country  surrounding  Bdiast  is  agreeable  and 
picturesque,  whether  along  the  shores  of  the  Lough  or  towards 
the  girdle  of  hills  to  the  west;  and  b  well  wooded  and  studded 
with  coimtry  seats  and  villas.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dty  are  several  points  of  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty. 
The  Cave  Hill,  thouc^  exceeded  in  height  by  Mount  Divis» 
Squire's  HUl,  and  other  summits,  is  of  greatest  interest  for  its 
caves,  in  the  chalk,  from  which  early  weap(ms  and  other  objects 
have  been  recovered.  The  battle  in  x  408,  which  was  fought  along 
the  base  of  the  diffs  here  between  the  Savages  of  the  Ards  and 
the  Irish,  b  described  in  Sir  Samud  Ferguscm't  "Hibernian 
Nights  Entertainment."  Here  also  are  McArt's  Fort  and  other 
earthworks,  and  from  here  the  importance  of  the  physical  position 
of  Bdfast  may  be  appredated  to  the  full.  At  Newtonbreda, 
overlooking  the  Lagan,  was  the  palace  of  Con  O'Neill,  whose  sept 
was  extermiruited  by  Deputy  Mountj<^  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Belfast  Lou^  b  of  great  thouc^  quiet  beauty; 
and  the  dty  itself  b  seen  at  its  best  fnun  its  seaward  approach, 
with  its  girdle  of  Inlb  in  the  background.  On  the  shores  of  the 
lough  several  villages  have  grown  into  re»dential  towns  for  the 
wealthier  classes,  whose  work  lies  in  the  dty.  Of  these  White- 
house  and  White  Abbey  are  the  principal  on  the  western  shore, 
and  on  the  eastern.  Holy  wood,  which  tanks  practically  as  a 
suburb  of  Belfast,  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  kragh,  Bangor. 

Harbour  and  rrat^.— The  harbour  and  docks  of  Belf^t  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  harbour  commissioners,  dected  by  the 
ratepayers  and  the  shipowners.  The  outer  harbour  b  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  kingdom.  By  the  Belfast  Harbour  Acts  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  borrow  more  than  £2,500,000  in 
order  to  carry  out  several  new  works  and  improvements  in  the 
port.  Under  the  powcn  of  these  acts  a  new  channel,  called  the 
Victoria  Channd,  several  miles  in  length,  was  cut  about  1840 
leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  quays  to  the  sea.  Thb  channel 
affords  30  ft  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  28  ft.  at  full  tide,  the 
width  of  the  channd  being  300  ft.  The  Alexandra  Dock,  which 
b  85a  ft.  long  and  31  ft.  deep,  was  opened  in  1889,  and  the 
extensive  improvements  (induding  the  York  Dock,  where  vessels 
carrying  10,000  tons  can  discharge  in  four  to  six  days)  have  been 
effected  from  time  to  time,  making  the  harbour  one  of  the  most 
commodious  In  the  United  Kingdom.  The  provi^on  of  a  new 
graving  dock  adjoining  the  Alexandra  was  delayed  in  October 
1905  fay  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  during  its  construction. 
Parlbmcntary  powers  were  obtained  to  construct  a  graving  dock 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  class  of  warships.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  bets 
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imflMiiae,  the  firm  of  Hariand  ft  Wolff  being  amongBt  the  fint 
in  the  trade,  and  some  of  the  laziest  veiaeb  in  the  world  come 
from  their  yards.  The  vast  increase  of  the  foreiga  trade  of 
Belfast  marks  its  development,  like  Liverpool,  as  a  great  distri- 
bating  port.  The  chief  exports  are  linen,  whisky,  acsatedwateiS) 
iron  ore  and  cattle. 

Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  Iri^  linen  industry,  machinery  for 
which  was  introduced  by  T.  &  A.  MulhoUand  in  1830,  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  industry  at  once  resulting.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters, and  business  centre  for  the  entire  flax-s|»nning  and 
weaving  industry  of  the  country.  Distilling  is  extensively  carried 
on.  Several  firms  are  engaged  in  the  manufactore  of  mineral 
waters*  ior  which  the  water  of  the  Cromac  Springs  is  peculiaiiy 
ti/dapted*  Belfast  also  has  some  of  the  largest  tobacco  works 
and  rope  works  in  the  world. 

Admimisiration, — In  conformity  with  the  passing  <^  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1840  the  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poration was  made  to  consist  of  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  coun- 
cillors, under  the  style  and  title  of "  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burge^&es  of  the  Borough  of  Belfast."  In  1888  the  rank  of  a  city 
was  conferred  by  royal  charter  up<m  Belfast,  with  the  incidental 
rank,  liberties,  privileges^  and  immunities.  In  189a  Queen 
Victoria  conferred  upon  the  mayor  of  the  city  Ihe  title  of  lord 
mayor,  and  upon  the  corporatidh  the  name  and  description  of 
"  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Qtixens  of  the  city  of  Belfast." 
By  the  leasing  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  Act  of  18961  the 
boundary  of  the  city  was  extended,  and  the  corporati(m  made 
to  consist  of  fifteen  aldermen  and  forty-five  councillors,  and  the 
number  of  wards  was  increas^  from  five  to  fifteen.  By  virtue 
of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  1898,  Belfast  became  a 
county  borough  on  the  zst  of  April  1899.  By  the  Local  Govern- 
ment (Ireland)  Act  1898,  Belfast  beomae  for  assize  purposes 
"the  county  of  the  city  of  Belfast,"  with  a  high  sheriff.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parliamentary  divisions  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  each  returning  one  member.    The  total  area  is  16,594  acres. 

Hisiory.'-^Tht  etymology  of  the  name  (for  which  several 
derivations  have  been  proposed)  and  the  origin  of  the  town  are 
equally  uncertain,  and  there  is  not  a  single  monument  of  anti- 
quarian interest  upon  ^ich  to  found  a  conjecture.  About  1x77 
a  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  J(^  de  Cburcy,  to  be 
destroyed  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1516.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Belfast  Castle  was  finally  burnt  in  I708;  but  a  modem  mansion, 
on  Cave  HOI,  outside  the  city,  bean  that  name.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  Belfast  is'  described  as  a  town 
and  fortress,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  mere  fishing  village  in  the 
hands  of  the  boupe  of  O^eilk  In  the  course  of  the  wan  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  8th  earl  of  Kildare,  Belfast  was  twice  attacked 
by  him,  ini  $03  and  1 51 3.  The  O'Neills,  always  opp<^  to  the 
Enf^isb,  had  forfeited  every  baronial  right;  but  in  1552  Hugh 
O'Neill  of  Clandeboye  promised  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  obtained  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Belfast,  and  all  the  surrounding  lands.  Belfast 
was  then  restored  from  the  half  ruined  state  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  the  castle  was  garrisoned.  The  turbulent  successon 
of  O'Neill  having  been  routed  by  the  English,  the  town  and 
fortress  were  obtained  by  grant  dated  the  i6th  of  November  1571 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  fiivourite  of  C^ueen  Elizabeth,  but  were 
afterwards  forfeited  by  him  to  the  lord  deputy  Sir  Arthur 
Chidiester,  ^o,  in  i6i«,  was  created  Baron  Chidiester  of  Belfast. 
At  this  time  the  town  consisted  of  about  120  houses,  mostly 
built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thatch,  whil6  the  casde,  a  two- 
storeyed  buildhig,  was  roofed  with  shingles.  A  diarter  was  now 
granted  to  the  town  by  James  I.  (April  37,  16x3)  constituting 
it  a  corporation  with  a  diief  magistrate  and  xa  burgesses  and 
conmionaky,  with  the  right  of  sending  two  memben  to  parlia- 
ment. In  X633  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  Strafford,  was  appointed 
fint  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Belfast  soon  shared  largely  in 
the  benefits  of  his  enli^tened  policy,  receiving,  among  other 
favoun,  certain  fiscal  lights  which  his  lordship  had  purchased 
from  the  corporation  of  Carrickfergus.  Two  3rean  after  the 
rebellbn  of  1641  a  rampart  was  raised  round  the  town,  pierced 
by  iour  gates  on  the  Ukd  side.    In  1661,  as  appean  by  a  map 


stUl  extant,  thae  were  150  houses  within  the  wall,  forming  five 
streets  and  as  many  lanes;  and  the  upland  districts  around 
were  one  dense  forest  of  giant  oaks  and  sycamores,  yielding 
an  unfailing  supply  of  timber  to  the  woodmen  of  Carrickfergus. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  fifty  yean  the  progress  of  Belfast 
sorpasKd  that  of  most  other  towns  in  Ireland.  Its  merchants 
in  x686  owned  forty  ships,  of  a  total  carrying  power  of  3300  tons, 
and  the  custonos  collected  were  close  upon  £ao,ooo.  The  old 
charter  was  annulled  by  James  II.  and  a  new  one  issued  in  1688, 
but  the  old  was  restored  in  X690  by  William  HI.  When  the 
king  arrived  at  Belfast  in  that  year  there  were  only  two  places 
of 'worship  in  the  town,  the  old  corporation  churdi  in  the  High 
Street,  and  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Rosemary  Lane, 
the  Roman  Cadu^cs  not  being  permitted  to  build  their  chapels 
within  the  walls  of  ^corporate  towns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  Belfast  had  become 
known  as  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  was  then  thought  a 
handsome,  thriving  and  well-peopled  town,  with  many  new. 
houses  and  good  shops.  During  the  dvil  commotions  which 
so  long  afflicted  the  country,  it  suffered  less  than  most  other 
places;  and  it  soon  afterwards  attained  the  rank  of  the  richest 
commercial  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  James  Blow  and  Co. 
uitroduced  letterpress  printing  in  1696,  and  in  X704  issued  the 
first  copy  of  the  Bible  produced  in.  the  island.  In  September 
1737,  Henry  and  Robert  Joy  started  the  Bdfast  News  Letter. 
Twenty  yta.n  afterwards  the  town  contained  x8oo  houses  and 
8549  inhabitants,  556  of  whom  were  memben  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  It  was  not,  however,  till  X789  that  Bdfost  obtained 
the  regular  communication,  which  towns  of  less  importance 
already  enjoyed,  with  Dublin  by  stage  coadi,  a  fact  which  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  steepness 
of  the  hflls  between  Newry  and  Belfast. 

The  increased  freedom  of  trade  with  which  Ireland  was 

favoured,  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  by  Robert 

Joy  and  Thomas  M'Cabe  in  1777,  the  establishment  in  1791  of 

shipbuilding  on  an  extensive  scale  by  William  Ritchie,  an 

energetic   Scotsman,   combing   with   the  rope  and   canvas 

manufacture  already  existing,  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 

employments  and  increased  the  demand  for  skilled  labour: 

The  population  now  made  rapid  strides  as  well  by  ordinary 

extension  as  by  immigration  from  the  rural  districts.'    Owing 

to  the  dose  proximity  of  powerful  opposed  religious  sects,' 

the  modem  history  of  the  dty  is  not  without  its  record  of  riot 

and  bloodshed,  as  in  x88o  and  x886,  and  in  August  X907  serious 

rioting  followed  upon  a  strike  of  carten;  but  the  prosperity  of 

the  dty  has  been  happily  unaffected. 

See  George  Benn,  History  of  Bdfast  (Belfast,  1877):  Robert  M. 
Young,  Historical  Notices  of  Old  Bdjasl  (Belfast,  1896). 

BELFAST,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Waldo 
county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on  Belfast  Bay  (ain  arm  of  the  Penobscot), 
and  about  32  m.  south-south-west  of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1890) 
5294;  (1910)  4618.  It  is  served  by  the  Belfast  branch  of  the 
Maine  Central  railway  (coimecting  with  the  main  line  at  Bumham 
Jimction,  33  m.  distant),  and  by  the  coasting  steamen  (from 
Boston)  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  The  dty,  a  siunmer 
resort,  lies  on  ai^  undulating  hillside,  which  rises  from  the  water's 
edge  to  a  heis^t  of  more,  than  150  ft.,  and  commands  extensive 
•views  of  the  picturesque  islands,  headlands,  and  mountains 
of  the  Maine  coast.  It  has  a  public  library.  Among  the 
industries  of  Belfast  are  trade  with  the  surroUhding  country, 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  leather  boards,  axes,  and  sashes, 
doon  and  blinds,  and  the  building  and  rqudring  of  boats. 
Its  exports  in  1908  were  valued  at  $285,9x3  and  its  imports 
at  1x0,3x3.  Belfast  was  fint  settled  (by  Scottish-Irish),  in 
X769,  and  in  1773  was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present 
name  (from  Bdfast,  Ireland).  The  town  was  almost  completdy 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1779,  but  its  rebuilding  was  begun  in 
the  next  year.  It  was  hdd  by  a  British  force  for  five  days  in 
September  18x4.    Belfast  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1850. 

BBLPORT,  Terkitoky  br,  administrative  divi^on  of  eastern 
France,  Tonned  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Htut-Rhfai,  tb^  rest  of  which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the 
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treaty  of  Ftankfort  (1871).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E. 
by  Gennan  Alsace,  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Switzerland,  00  the  S.W. 
by  the  department  of  Doub:i,  ou  the  W.  by  that  of  Haute-Satoe, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Vosges.    Pop.  (1906),  95,421. 

With  an  area  of  only  235  sq.  m.,  it  is,  next  to  that  of  Seine, 
the  smallest  department  of  France.  The  northern  part  is 
occupied  by  the  southern  offshoots  ^f  the  Vosges,  the  southern 
part  by  the  northern  outposts  of  "the  Jura.  Between  these  two 
highlands  stretches  the  Trou^  (d^ression)  de  Belfort,  x8i  m. 
broad,  joining  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  Uie  "Rhone,  traversed 
by  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  and  by  several  railways. 
A  part  of  the  natural  highway  open  from  Frankfort  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Troupe  has  from  earliest  times  provided 
the  route  for  the  migration  from  north  to  south,  and  is  still  of 
great  commercial  and  strategical  value.  The  northern  part, 
occupied  by  the  Vosges,  rises  to  4x26  ft.  in  the  Ballon  d'Alsace, 
the  northern  termination  and  the  culminating  point  of  the 
department;  to  3773  ft.  in  the  Planche  des  BeUes-Filles;  to 
3579  ft.  in  the  Signal  des  Plaines;  to  3534  ft.  in  the  B&renkopf; 
and  to  numerous  other  lesser  heights.  South  of  the  Troupe 
de  Bclfort,  there  rise  near  Delle  limestone  hills,  in  part  wooded, 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland,  attaining 
1680  ft.  in  the  For£t  de  FlorimonU  The  territory  1)etween 
Lachapelle-sous-Rougemont  (in  the  north-east),  Belfort  and 
Delle  does  not  rise  above  1300  ft.  The  line  of  lowest  altitude 
follows  the  river  St  Nicolas  and  the  Rhone-Rhine  canaL  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Savoureuse,  24  m.  long,  running.  stAight 
south  from  the  Ballon  d'Alsace,  and  emptying  into  the  AUaine; 
the  AUaine,  from  Switzerland,  entering  the  territory  a  litUe  to 
the  south  of  Delle,  and  leaving  it  a  little  to  the  west  of  Morvillars; 
the  St  Nicolas,  24  m.  long,  from  the  Birenkopf,  running  south- 
wards and  then  south-west  into  the  AUaine.  The  cUmate  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Bclfort  is  marked  by  long  and  rigorous 
winters,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  an  annual  rainfaU 
of  31  in.  to  39  in.  retained  by  an  impervious  subsoil;  farther 
south  it  is  milder  and  more  equable  with  a  rainfaU  of  23  in.  to 
31  in.,  quickly  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  evaporated  by  the  sun. 
About  one-third  of  Che  total  area  is  arable  land;  wheat,  oats  and 
rye  are  the  chief  cereals;  potaiX>es  come  next  in  importance. 
Forest  covers  another  third  of  the  surface;  the  chief  trees  are 
firs,  pines,  oak  and  beech*,,  cherries  are  largely  grown  for  the 
distillation  of  Idrsch.  Pasture  and  forage  crops  cover  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  Territory;  only  homed  cattle  are  raised 
to  any  cxtenL  There  is  an  unworked  concession  of  c^per, 
sUver  and  lead  at  Giromagny;  and  there  are  also  quarries  of 
stone.  The  Territory  is  an  active  industrial  r^on.  The  two 
main  branches  of  manufacture  are  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  production  of  iron  and  iron-gooda 
(wire,  railings,  nails,  files,  &c.)  and  machinery.  BeUort  has 
important  locomotive  and  engineering  works.  Hoisery  is 
manufactured  at  DcUe,  watches,  clocks,  agricultural  machinery, 
petrol  motors,  ironware  and  electrical  apparatus  at  the  flourishing 
centre  of  Beaucourt,  and  there  are  numerous  saw-mills,  tile  and 
brick  works  and  breweries.  Imports  consist  of  raw  materials 
for  the  industries,  dyestufls,  coal,  wine,  ^o:.,  and  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Bclfort  is  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  which  comprises  one 
arrondisscment,  6  cantons  and  106  communes,  and  falls  within 
the  circumscriptions  of  the  archbishopric,  the  court  of  appeal 
and  the  acad^mie  (educational  division)  of  Bcsan^n.  It  forma 
the  7th  subdivision  of  the  VIL  army  corps.  Both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Paris-Lyon-M6diterran6c  railways  traverse  the  Territory, 
and  the  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  accompanies  the 
river  St  Nicolas  for  about  6  m. 

BELFORT,  a  town' of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the  Territory 
of  Bclfort,  275  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  main  Une  of  the  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  (1906),  town,  27,805;  commune,  34,649.  It  is 
situated  among  wooded  hills  on  the  Savoureuse  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  roads  and  railway  lines  from  Paris  to  Basel  and  from 
Lyons  to  Mdlhauscn  and  Strassburg,  by  which  it  maintains 
considerable  trade  with  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  town  is 
divided  by  the  Savoureuse  into  a  new  quarter,  in  which  is  the 


railway  station  on  the  right  bank,  and  tifie  old  fortified  qotanm^ 
with  the  castle,  the  puUic  bnildin^sand  monumentt,  on.  the 
left  bank.  The  church  id  St  Denis,  a  building  in  the  dassical 
style,  erected  from  1727  to  1750,  and  the  hdtel  de  viUe  (X7SI'*' 
1724)  bothatand  in  the  Place  d'Arme^  opposite  the  castle.  The 
two  chief  monuments  commemorate  the  defence  of  Belfort  in 
the  war  of  1870-187 1.  "  The  Lion  of  BeUort,"  a  cokissai  figure 
78  fu  long  and  52  ft.  high,  the  work  of  F.  A.  Bartboldi,  stands 
in  front  of  the  castle;  and  in  the  Place  d'Anaes  is  the  bronze 
group  "  Quand  M£roe  "  by  Antonin  Merci6,  in  mdnory  of  Thiers 
and  of  Colonel  Pierre  Marie  Aristide  Denf^Rocheresu  (1823^ 
1878),  commandant  of  the  place  during  the  siege.  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Tour  de  la  Miotte,  of  unknown  origin  and  date, 
which  stands  on  the  hfll  of  La  Miotte  io  the  N.&.  of  Belfort,  and 
the  Port  de  Brisach,  a  gateway  built  by  Vauban  in  1687. 
BeUort  is  the  seat,  of  a  pi«fect;  its  pobUc  institntions  include 
tribunals  of  fost  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  a  lyo6e,  a  training-coUege  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  Tht  construction  of  locomotives  and  machinery, 
carried  on  by  the  Sod6t6  Alsadenne,  wire-drawing,  and  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  are  included  among  its  industries, 
which  together  with  the  population  increased  greatly  oiwing'to 
the  Alsadan  immigration  after  1871.  Its  trade  is  in  the  irines 
of  Alsace,  brandy  and  cereals.  The  town  dedvet  its  chief 
importance  from  its  value  as  a  miUtary  position. 

After  the  war  of  1870^x871,  Belfort,  which  after  a  diplomatk 
struggle  remained  in  French  hands,  became  a  frontier  Iditiejs 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  old  worics  which  underwent  the 
siege  of  1870-1871  (see  betow)  were  promptly  increased  and 
re-modelled.  In  front  of  the  Perches  redoubts,  the  Bosmont* 
whence  the  Prussian  engineers  began  their  attack,  is  now  heavily 
fortified  with  continuous  lines  called  the  Org/auisaHoH  d^enrive 
de  BosmonL  The  old  BeUevue  redoubt  (now  Fort  Denfert- 
Rochereau)  is  covered  by  a  new  work  sitoated  likewise  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  siege  trenches  in  the  war.  P^ronse, 
hastily  entrenched  in  1870,  now  poewnsrs  a  permanent  fort. 
The  old  entrenched  camp  enck>sed  by  the  castle.  Fort  La  Miotte, 
and  Fort  Justice,  is  stiU  maintained,  and  part  even  of  the  enceinte 
buUt  by  Vauban  is  used  for  defensive  purposes.  Outside  this 
improved  inner  line,  which  includes  the  whxAt  area  <d  the  attack 
and  defence  of  1870,  lies  a  complete  drde  of  detached  forta  and 
batteries  of  moderA  anistruction.  *  To  the  north.  Forts  Salbtft 
and  Roppe  form  the  salients  of  a  long  (kfensive  lane  on  high 
ground,  at  the  centre  of  which,  where  .the  Savotircuse  rivef 
divides  it,  a  new  work  was  added  later.  Two  works  near 
Giromagny,  about  8  m.  from  Belfort  itself,  connect  the  fortress 
with  the  right  of  the  defensive  line  of  the  Moselle  (Fort  Ballon 
d'Alsace).  In  the  eastern  sector  of  the  defences  (from  Roppe 
to  the  Savoureuse  below  Belfort)  the  forts  are  about  j  m.  froioi 
the  centre,  the  works  near  the  Belktrt-Millhausen  railway  bein^ 
somewhat  more  advanced,  and  in  the  western  (from  SalbeK  to 
Fort  Bois  d'Oy€  on  the  lower  Savoureuse)  they  ate  advanced  to 
about  the  same  distance.  The  fort  of  Mont  Vaudois,  the  western* 
most,  overlooks  H^riconrt  and  the  battlefield  of  the  Liss^e: 
farther  to  the  south  Montb^liardb  also  fortified.  Thepedmettc 
qf  the  BeUort  defences  is  nearly  25  ml 

history. — GaUo-Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belfort,  but  the  place  is  first  heard  of  in  the  early  part 
of  the  X3th  century,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  counts, 
of  Montb£Uard.  From  them  it  passed  by  nuirriaee  to  the  counts 
of  Ferrette  and  afterwards  to  the  archdukes  of  Austria.*^  By 
the  treaty  of  WestphaUa  (1648)  the  town  was  ceded  to  Louis  XIV* 
who  gave  it  to  C^dinal  Mazarin. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Belfort  was  twice  besieged,  1633 
and  1634,  and  in  1635  there  was  a  battle  heee  between  the  duk* 
of  Lorraine  and  the  aUied  French  and  Swedes  under  Marshal 
de  la  Force.  The  fbrtificationa  of  Vauban  were  begun  in  1686. 
BeUort  was  besieged  in  18x4  by  the  troops  of  the  aUles  and  in 
1815  by  the  Austrians. 

llic  most  famous  episode  of  tbe  town's  history- is  its  gallam 
and  successful  defence  in  the  war  of  x870-i$7x. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  sic^  are  described  under 
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PkiUico-CEUUtl  Wil*.  KvcB  bdan  tkc  InVBtneot  Bellort 
«u  cut  dS  injm  the  ioUrior  oC  Fnna,  aid  tfaa  Gumu  coipi  of 
VDD  Weidu  wu,  Uunughoul  the  scge,  twtwuen  tbe  loiUeas  uid 
tlie  (oTcm  which  mijbl  mcmpt  iLs  relief.  TiM  ticfe  corp*  ni 
comrDanded  by  General  von  Tresckov  end  mmbflfcd  at  firtt 
iD^scM  men  iriLh  twenty-EoBi  Geld  gum— >  ioice  wUch  ippeored 
■ddquste  tor  the  reduction  of  the  ■niiquated  woike  <i  Viubia 
Colonel  Dcnfeit-Rochena  "  .     ..-         . 

advanced  ideu  as  weU  ai 


u,  haricva, « tdeatific  ei 


at  BelfoTt  for  bu  yeaia- 
Be  was  theiefoie  eminoitly  fitted  for  tbe  command  of  the 
fonnu.  Me  had  as  a  nucleus  but  fen  regulai  leoopi,  but  the 
energy  of  the  nuHtary  atid  civil  authodtiat  oisUed  his  fonx  to 
be  augmented  by  national  gutirda,  tic,  to  i;,6oo  uen.  The 
utilleiy  was  very  numerous,  but  skilled  -  gunnen  wen:  not 
Mailable  In  any  great  aliengtb  and  annntmition  ms  Scaice. 
t^bapa  the  most  (avouiable  drcumitanco  from  a-tcchBicaJ 
point  of  view  vis  iht  bomb-proof  acoonUDodatlon  of  the 


The  <AA  fortKSS  coislsted  of  the  town  endekte,  the  csnte 
(situated  on  bigh  ground  and  fatti5ed  by.sevciel  conctniric 
envckipca),  and  the  entrenched  camp,  aboUoH  eodoted  by 
continuona  lines,  the  salients  of  nhich  wen  the  castle,  Fort  La 
Justice  end  Fort  Lo  Miotte.  These  were  planned  !□  the  days 
of  short-range  gun),  and  were  therefore  in  1870  open  to  an 
overwhelming  bombacdinent  by  the  rifled  cannon  of  the  attack, 
Dcnfen-Rochereau,  however,  undontood  better  than  other 
engineers  of  the  day  the- power  of  moden  artJUery,  and  his  plan 
was  to  utilize  the  old  works  as  a  keep  and  an  atillteiy  pcaltion. 
The  Perches  ridge,  whence  the  (o«n  and  suburbs  could  be 
bombarded,  he  fortified  with  alt  ponibte  speed-  On  the  dght 
bank  of  the  Savoureusc  be  constructed  two  new  forts,  BEllevue 
in  the  south-west  and  Des  Barres  to  the  west,  and,  further, 
he  prepared  the  suburb  on  Ibis  dde  for  a  hand-toJiand  defi^nce- 
His  general  pl&n  was  to  maintain  as  advanced  a  line  a>  possible, 
to  manlzuvre  against  the  investing  troops,  and  to  support  bis 
own  by  the  long  range  fire  of  his  riSed  guns.  With  this  abject 
he  fortified  the  outlying  viniges,  and  when  the  Germans  (chiefly 
Laodwebc)  began  the  investment  on  the  jrd  of  November  i3;o. 


Throughou 


nade  repeated  tartlet,  and 
too  tiermans  were  on  aevem  occasions  forced  by  the  long  range 
fire  ol  the  fortress  to-evaeuale  villages  which  they  had  taken. 
Under  these  ctrcumitances,  and  also  because  of  their  numerical 
we;ikncss  and  the  rigour  ol  the  weelhei,  the  Gtrmans  advanced 
but.slonly.  On  the  ind  o(  December,  when  at  last  von  Ttetckow 
broke  ground  tor  the  construction  of  hs  batteries,  the  Ftench 
still  held  Danjoutin,  BosmonI,  Pfrouse  and  the  adjacent  woods, 
and,  (0  the  northward  (on  this  aide  the  siege  was  not  pressed) 
La  Forge-  Thui  the  first  attack  of  the  nege  artillery  was  con- 
fined to  the  weslem  side  of  the  river  between  Essert  and  Bavillers. 
From  this  posilioa  the  bombardment  opened  on  the  3rd  of 

with  such  spirit  that  alter  some  days  the  German  commander 
gave  up  the  borabardmenl.  On  this  occasion  the  distant  tons 
La  Miotte  and  La  Justice  filed  with  effect  at  a  range  of  4; 00  yds., 

ol  siege-craft.    The  German  batteries,  as  more  guns  arrived, 

the  Bosmont  was  captured,  ground  being  aho  gained  in  front  of 
Bellcvue.  The  diSiculties  under  which  the  Eicge  corps  laboured 
were  very  great,  and  it  was  not  unlQ  the  7th  of  January  i8?i 
that  the  rightmost  battery  opened  fire.  The  formal  siege  ol  the 
Perches  redoubts  had  now  been  decided  upon,  and  as  an  esseniial 
preliminary  to  further  operations,  Danjoutin,  now  isolated,  wap 
stormed  by  the  Landwehr  on  the  night  ol  the  7th-Slh  January. 
In  the  meanwhile  typhus  and  smallpox  had  broken  out  amongst 
the  French,  many  of  Ibe  nBtlonal  guards  were  impatient  ol 
control,  and  the  German  trenches,  in  spile  of  difSculLics  0!  gmund 
«nd  weather,  made  sleady  progress  towards  the  Perches.  A 
week  after  the  fall  of  Danjoutin  the  victory  of  von  Wecder  and 
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corps  bore  a  share,  put  an  euq  to  ine  attempt  to  reueve  neiiort, 
and  the  siege  corps  was  promptly  increased  to  a  strength  ol 
17,60a  infantry,  4700  artilleiy  and  1100  engineers,  with  Lhitly- 
four  field-guns  besides  the  guns  and  howiticrs  of  the  siege  train. 
The  lavestment  was  now  man  strictly  maintained  even  on  the 
Dcith  side.  On  the  night  of  the  iMh  of  January  the  French 
lines  about  Ptroose  wen  carried  by  assault,  and,  both  Banks 


bdnf  now  cleared,  the  lannal  ^ege  of  the  Petcha  fons  was 
opened,  the  fiist  parallel  eiiending  froiD  Danjoutin  10  Haul 
Tsiliis.  Id  the  early  moming  of  the  17th  a  detcmiined  but 
tttempt  nas  made  to  stona  the  Perches  redoubts, 
the  besiegers  nearly  50a  men.  After  this  failure 
nte  more  nsoited  to  the  regular  method  of  siege 
and  on  the  and  of  February  the  second  parallel  was 


dedhyt* 


near  Pfaoute,  the  Perches  were  of  course  subjected  to  an  "artillery 
attack,"  and  heacefotward  the  bniegert  fiied  1500  shells  a  day 
into  the  wnrks  of  the  Ftalcb.  But  the  besiegers  were  still  weak 
in  numben  and  their  labours  were  very  eihausting.  Bellevue 
and  Des  Barres  become  very  active  in  hindering  the  advance 
of  the  siege  works,  and  the  German  battalions  were  so  for  depleted 
by  losses  oihj  sickness  that  they  could  often  muster  but  jod  men 
for  duty.  Still,  the  guns  of  the  attack  were  now  steadily  gaining 
tbe  upper  hand,  and  at  last  on  the  8lh  ol  Fehruaiy  the  Germans 
entered  the  two  Peichea  redoubts.  This  success,  and  the  arrival 
of  German  reinlotcements,  dedded  the  siege.  The  Perthes  ridge 
wai  crowned  with  a  penllekoad  numerous  batteries,  which  iii 
the  end  mounted  ninety-seven  guns.  The  attack  on  the  lasJle 
now  opened,  but  operations  were  soon  aftematda  suspended 
by  tbe  news  that  Odfort  was  now  included  in  the  geneiil  aimis- 
'     "■  '      iry  15th).    A  little  later  Denfert-Rochereau  re "  ■     ' 


er  from  his  o 


and  ihe  garrison, 


ing  granted  fi 
"  The  to 


ircbcd  out 

suffered  terribly  .  .  . 

.ged  .  .  .  the  guns  in  the  upper 

by  laddns.    Tile  garrison,  of 


neariy  al!  the  buil^ogs  wi 

its  original  strength  of  17,70a  omcers  ana  men,  naa  lost  475a, 
besides  336  dtiiKns.  The  place  was  no  longer  tenable  "  tMoHke, 
pTanm-German  War).  Nevertheless,  "  the  defence  was  by  no 
means  at  its  last  stage  "  at  the  time  of  the  formal  surrender 
(British  TcO-Book  ff  Farllficaliim,  tBsj).  Tie  total  loss  of  the 
besiegers  wis  shout  1000  men. 

See  J.  Liblin,  Bc^fon  il  Jm  ItrriMn  CMfllhauseu,  1887). 

BGLFIty  (Mid.  Eng.  lajtey.  through  Med.  Lai.  bcrrfrtdui, 
from  Teul.  btrgfrid  or  btriitril,  which,  according  to  the  f/ne 
£ig.  Dill;  is  a  combination  of  iergn.,  to  protect,  and  Jrida, 
safety  or  peace;  the  word  thus  meaning  a  shelter;  the  change 
from  r  to  I, — cf.  dmtry  for  aimarium, — wrongly  associated 
the  origin  of  Ihe  wdrd  with  "bell."  and  aided  (he  restriction 
in  meaning),  a  word  in  medieval  siege-craft  lor  s  movable 
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BELGAE— BELGIUM 


wooden  tower  of  several  stages,  protected  with  raw  hides, 
used  for  purposes  of  attack;  also  a  watch-tower,  particularly 
one  with  ah  alarm  bell;  hence  any  detached  tower  or  campanile 
containing  bells,  as  at  Evesham,  but  more  generally  the  ringing 
room  or  loft  of  the  tower  of  a  church  (see  Tower). 

BBLOAB,  a  Celtic  people  first  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
states  that  they  formed  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  and  were  separated 
from  the  Celtae  by  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  Matrona  (Mame). 
On  the  east  and  north  their  boundary  was  the  lower  Rhine,  on 
the  west  the  ocean.  Whether  Caesar  means  to  include  the  Leud, 
Treviri  and  Mediomatrici  among  the  Belgian  tribes  is  uncertain. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  deputation  from  the  Remi  to 
Caesar  {BdL  Gall.  ii.  4),  the  Belgae  were  a  people  of  German 
origin,  who  had  crossed'the  Rhine  in  early  times  and  driven  out 
the  GallL  But  Caesar's  own  statement  (B.C.  I  i)  that  the 
Belgae  differed  from  the  Celtae  in  language,  institutions  and 
laws,  is  too  sweeping  (see  Strabo  iv.  p.  X76),yat  least  as  regards, 
language,  for  many  words  and  names  are  conunon  to  both. 
In  any  case,  only  the  eastern  districts  would  have  been  affected 
by  invaders  from  over  the  Rhine,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Belgae 
proper  being  in  the  west,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Bellovad, 
Ambiani  and  Atrebates,  to  which  it  is  probable  {although  the 
reading  is  uncertain)  that  Caesar  gives  the  distinctive  name 
Belgium  (corresponding  to  the  old  provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Artois).  The  question  is  fully  discussed  by  T.  R.  Holmes 
{Caesar's  Conquest  of  Caulf  1899),  who  comes  to  the  condusion 
that  "  when  the  Reman  delegates  told  Caesar  that  the  Bdgae 
were  descended  from  the  Germans,  they  probably  only  meant 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Belgic  conquerors  had  formerly  dwdt 
in  Germany,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gauls 
who  gave  their  name  to  the -Celtae;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  Belgae  flowed 
the  blood  of  genmne  German  forefathers.''  W.  Ridgeway  {Early 
Age  of  GruUf  1901)  considers  that  the  Belgic  tribes  were  Cimbri, 
**  who' had  moved  directly  across  the  Rliine  into  north-eastern 
GauL"  No  definite  number  of  Belgian  tribes  is  given  by  Caesar; 
according;  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  196)  they  were  fifteen  in  alL  The 
Belgae  had  also  made  their  way  over  to  Britain  in  Caesar's  time 
{B.C.  iL  4,  V.  12),  and  settled  in  some  of  the  southern  counties 
(Wilts,  Hants  and  Somerset).  Among  their  towns  were  Magnus 
Partus  (Portsmouth)  and  Venta  Bdgarum  (Winchester). 

In  S7  B.C,  after  the  defeat  of  Arkmstus,  the  Belgae  formed  a 
coalition  against  Caesar,  and  in  $2  took  part  in  the  general 
rising  under  Verdngetorix.  After  their  final  subjugation, 
Caesar  combined  the  territory  of  the  Belgae,  Cdtae  and  Aquitani 
into  a  sin^e  province  (Gallia  Comata).  Augustus,  however, 
finding  it  too  unwieldy,  again  divided  it  into  three  provinces, 
one  of  whidi  was  Bdgka,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Seine  and 
the  Arar  (SaAne);  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea;  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhine  from  its  mouth  to  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
Constance).  Its  southernmost  district  embraced  the  west  of 
Switzerland.  The  capital  and  resklence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  was  Durocortorum  Remorum  (Reims).  Under  Dio- 
detian,  Belgica  Prima  (capital,  Augusta  Trevirorum,  Trier)  and 
Secunda  (capital,  Reims)  formed  part  of  the  '*  diocese  "  of  GauL 

See  A.  G.  B.  Schayes,  La  Belgiqtu  et  Us  Pars-Bas  avant  et  pendant 


(1899);  M. 
(I897);J.J' 


[878);  T.  1 
Ibm  In  rauly-Winowa*s  Reatencydopdtfie,  iti.  pt.  1 
Jung,  "  Geograpnie  von  Italiea  und  dem  Orbis  romanut " 
(and  ed.,  1897),  in  I.  Mailer's  Handbuch  der  Uassiscken  AUertuau- 
wissenukaft. 

BELOARD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  at  the  junction  of  the  riven  Leitznitz  and 
Persante,  32  m.  S.E.  of  Eolberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8047. 
Its  industries  consist  of  iron  founding  and  doth  weaving,  and 
there  are  considerable  horse  aod  cattle  markets. 

BELGAim,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  to  the  southern 
division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  situated  neariy  9500  ft.  above 
sea-level;  it  has  a  station  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway, 
345  m.  S.  of  Poona.  It  has  an  andent  fortress,  dating 
apparently  from  1519,  covering  about  too  acres, -luid  tonouDded 


by  a  ditch;  within  it  are  two  iatereiti&gjafaiteaipies.  Bdgaum 
contains  a  cantonment  which  is  the  headquartera  of  a  brigade 
in  the  6th  division  of  the  wester*  anny  corps.  It  is  also  a 
considerable  centre  of  trade  and  of  cotton  weaving.  There  art 
cotton  mills.    Pop.  (1901)  36^78. 

The  district  of  Bdgaum  has  an  axea  of  4649  tq.  m.  To  the 
north  and  east  the  country  is  open  and  weU  culth^ted,  but  to 
the  south  it  is  Intersected  by  qpuraof  the  Sahyadri  range,  thickly 
covered  in  some  places  with  forest  In  1901  the  population  was 
993,976,  showing  a  decrease  of  3%  comptred  withan  Increase  of 
17%  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  principal  crops  are  millet, 
rice,  wheat,  other  food-grains,  puke,  oilseeds,  cotton,  sugar* 
cane,  spices  and  tobacco.  Thtte  are  oonaiderabJe  manufactures 
of  cotton-doth.  The  town  of  Gokak  is  known  for  its  dyes,  its 
paper  and  its  wooden  and  earthenwure  toys.  The  West  Deccan 
line  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway  runs  thnmi^  the  district 
Iran  north  to  south.  Two  hi|^  adraols  at  Belgaum  town  are 
maintained  by  government  and  by  the  London  Mission.  The 
Kurirs,  a  wandering  and  thieving  tribe,  the  Kamais,  professional 
burglars,  and  the  Baruds,  cattle-stealers  and  highwasmen,  are 
notorious  among  the  crindnal  classes. 

History. — ^The  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Belgaum  was 
Venugrama,  whidi  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tbebamboos  that 
are  diaracteristic  of  its  neighboudiood.  The  most  andent: 
place  in  the  district  is  Halsi;  and  this,  according  to  inscriptions' 
on  copper  plates  disoovend  In  its  ndg^ibourhood,  was  once  the 
capital  of  a  dynasty  of  nine  Kadamba  k^igs.  It  appean  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  A.D.  to  about  760  the  country 
was  hdd  by  the  Chalukyaa,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Rashtra^ 
kutas.  After  the  break-up  of  the  Raahtrakuta  power  a  portion 
of  it  survived  in  the  Rattas  (875-1350),  who  from  is  10  onward 
made  Venugrama  their  o^taL  Inscriptions  give  evidence  of  s 
kmg  struggle  between  the  Rattas  and  the  Kadambas  of  Goa, 
who  succeeded  in  the  latter  yean  of  the  1 2th  century  in  acquiring 
and  holding  part  of  the  district.  By  1208,  however,  the 
Kadambas  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Rattas,  who  in  their 
turn  succumbed  to  the  Yadavas  of  Devagiri  in  1 250.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yadavaa  by  the  Delhi  emperor  (1320),  Bdgaum 
was  for  a  short  time  under  the  rule  of  the  latter;  but  only  a  few 
yean  later  the  part  south  of  the  Ghatprabha  was  subject  to  the 
Ilindu  rajas  of  Vijayanagar.  In  1347  the  northern  part  was 
conqueired  by  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  whidi  in  1473  took  the  town 
of  Belgaum  and  conquered  the  southern  part  also.  When 
Aurungzeb  overthrew  the  Bijapur  sultans  in  1686,  Bdgaum 
passed  to  the  Moguls.  In- 1776  the  country  was  overrun  by 
Hyder  Ali,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Peshwa  with  British  ay>istanrf. 
In  x8i8  it  was  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company  and  was 
made  part  of  the  district  of  Dharwar.  In  1836  thb  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  southern  district  continuing  to  be  known  as 
Dharwar,  the  northern  as  Belgaum. 

See  Imp.  CauUeer  of  India  (Cbcford,  ed.  1908).  s.v. 

BELGIAN  CONGO,  a  Belgian  colony  in  Equatorial  Africa 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo  river. 
Formerly  the  Independent  State  of  the  Cbngo,  it  was  annexed 
to  Belgium  in  1908.    (See  Congo  Free  State.) 

BELGIUM  (Fr.  Bdgigue;  Flem.  Bdgie),  an  independent, 
constituti<mal  and  neutral  state  occupying  an  important  position 
in  north-west  Europe.  It  was  formeriy  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
or  Netherlands  {q.v.).  Although  the  name  Belgium  only  came 
into  general  use  with  the  foundation  of  the  modem  kingdom  in 
1830,  its  derivation  from  andent  times  Is  dear  and  incontro- 
vertible. Bec^ning  with  the  Bdgae  and  the  Gallia  Belgica  of 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  the  adjective  to  distinguish  the  inhabit- 
anU  of  the  south  Netherlands  can  be  traced  through  all  stages  of 
subsequent  history.  During  the  Crusades,  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  term  Belgicae  principes  b  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  when 
in  1790  the  Walloons  rose  against  Austria  during  what  was  called 
the  Brabant  revolution,  their  leaden  propc«ed  to  give  the 
country  the  name  of  Belgique.  Again  In  181 4>  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  French,  when  there  was  much  talk  of  founding  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  same  name  was  suggested  for  it.  It  was  not 
till  sixteen  yean  later,  00  the  oottapce  of  the  nnited  kingdom  of 
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tbe  Netheriaadi,  thkt  the  ocataioo  pfae&ted  ittelf  ibr  ghririg 
dEEect  to  this  propoaal.  For  the  expUnatioii  of  the  English  form 
of  the  name  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Belgium  was  a  canton  of 
what  had  been  tl»  Nervian  country  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation. 

Topography t  (fc — ^Belgium  lies  between  49^  30'  and  51^  scf  N., 
and  7"  $7*  and  6^  f  £.,  and  on  the  bnd  side  b  bounded  by 
HoDand  on  the  K.  and  N.E.,  by  Prusua  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  on  the  £.  and  SX.,  and  by  France  on  the  S.  Its 
land  frontiers  measure  7^  m.;  divided  as  foUowsh— with  H(dtand 
a69  UL,  with  Prussia  60  m^  with  the  grand  duchy  80  m.  and 
with  France  3S4  nt  In<addition  it  has  a  sea-coast  of  49  m. 
The  western  portion  pf  Belghtm,  oonsbtSng  of  the-  two  Flanders, 
Antwerp  and  parts*  of  Brabant  and  Uainaut,  is  flat,  being  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  indeed  at  one  point  near  Fumes 
it1s7ft.bclowit.  The  same  description  appUes  more  ot  less  to 
the  Bortb-eaat,  but  in  the  south  of  Hainaut  and  the  greater  part 
of  Brabant  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  about  300  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  altitudes  rising  to  more  than  600  ft  South 
of  the  Meuse,  and  in  the  district  distingui^ed  by  the  appellatKm 
"  Between  Sambre  and  Meuse,"  the  level  is  still  greater,  and  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  is  above  500  ft.,  with  alti- 
tudes up  to  1650  ft.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  province 
of  Li6ge  there  are  several  points  exceeding  aooo  ft.  The  highest 
of  these  is  the  Bai^aque  de  Michel  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier, 
with  an  altitude  of  a  190  ft.  The  Baraque  jle  Fraiture,  north-cast 
of  La  Koche,  is  over  aooo  ft.  While  the  greater  part  ci  western 
and  northern  Belgium  is  devoid  of  the  picturesque,  the  Ardennes 
and  the  Fagnes  districts  <^  "  Between  Sambre  and  Mease  *'  and 
Li^  contain  much  pleasant  and  some  imnantic  scaenery.  The 
principal  charm  of  this  region  is  derived  from  its  fine  and  exten- 
sive woods,  of  which  that  called  St  Hubert  is  the  best  known. 
There  are  no  lakes  in  Belgium,  but  othowise  it  is  exceedingly 
well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Mcuse  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  as  well  as  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre.  The 
numerous  affluents  of  these  fivers,  such  as  the  Lys,  D^,  Dender, 
Ourthe,  Amblive,  Vesdre.  Lesae  and  Semois,  provide  a  ^stem 
of  waterways  ahnost  unique  in  Europe/  The  canals  of  Belgium 
are  scarcely  less  numerous  or  important  than  those  of  Holland, 
especially  in  Flandtfs,  where  they  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  country.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  Belghim, 
where  so  much  is  modem,  utilitarian  and  ug^,  is  found  in  the 
older  cities  with  their  relics  of  medieval  greatness,  and  their 
iecMd  of  andent  fame.  Tliese,  in  their  order  of  interest,  are 
Bmges,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Brussels,  Ghent*  Ypres,  Courtrai, 
Tournai,  Fumes.  Oudcnarde  and  Li^e.  It  b  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  ^Ivan  scenes  of  the  Ardennes  that  tnvellers  and 
tourists  flock. 

The  climate  may  be  described  as  temperate  and  appnudmatmg 
to  that  of  southern  England,  but  it  b  somewhat  hotter  in  sunmier 
and  a  little  colder  in  winter.  In  the  Ardennes,  owing  to  the 
greater  elevation,  the  winters  are  more  severe. 

GtoUgy. — Bel^um  lies  up<m  the  northern  side  <A  an  anoent 
mountain  chain  ^t^ch  has  long  been  wom  down  to  a  km  lev^ 
and  the  remnants  of  which  rise  to  the  turboe  in  the  AidenneSi 
and  ei^end  eastward  into  Germany,  forming  the  Eifel  and 
Westerwald,  the  HunsrOck  and  the  Taunus.  Westward  the 
chain  lies  buried  beneath  the  Mesoxoic  and  Tertiary  beds  of 
Belgium  and  th^  north  of  Fhmce,  but  it  reapp««rs  in  the  west  of 
England  and  Ireland.  It  b  the  **  Hercynian  chain  "  of  Marcel 
Bertrand,  aiMl  b  conqxwed  entirdy  oi  Palaeoscrfc  ro(^  Upon 
its  northem  margin  lie  the  nearly  undisturbed  Cretaceous  and 
Tertbry  beds  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  Belgium.  The 
latest  beds  which  are  involved  in  the  folds  of  thb  mounts  in 
range  belong  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  final  elevatkm  nnist 
have  taken  place  towards  the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 
The  fact  that  in  Belgium  Jurassic  beds  are  found  upon  the 
southem  and  not  upon  the  northem  margin  indicstet  that  in 
thb  region  the  chain  was  still  a  ridge  in  Jursssic  times.  In  the 
Ardennes  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  andent  mountafai  chain 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Devonian.  System,  bat  Cambrian  beds  rise 
thiough  the  Devonian  strata,  forming  the  masses  of  Rocioi, 


StaveloC,  &&«  «Ucilifi0earlo  have  been  islands  in  the  Devonian 
sea.  The  Ordovidan  and  Silurian  are  absent  here,  and  thft 
Devonian  rests  unfionformably  upon  the  Cambrian;  but  along 
the  northem  margin  of  the  Palaeoaoic  area,  Ordovidan  and 
Silurian  rocks  appear,  and  beds  of  similar  age  are  abo  exposed 
farther  north  where  the  rivers  have  cut  through  the  overiying 
Tertbry  deposits.  Carboniferous  beds  occur  in  the  north  of 
the  Pabootoic  area.  Near  Diiumt  they  are  folded  amongst  the 
Devonian  beds,  but  the  most  important  ban^  runs  along  the 
northem  border  of  the  Ardeimes.  In  thb  baixi  Ue  the  coalfidds 
of  IMgt,  and  of  Mons  and  Charieroi.  It  b  a  long  and  narrow 
trouj^,  whidi  b  separated  from  the  older  rocks  of  the  Ardennes 
by  a  great  reversed  fault,  the  faille  dm  midi.  In  the  southem 
half  of  the  trou^  the  folding  of  the  Coal  Measures  b  intense; 
in  the  northem  half  It  is  much  less  violent  The  stmcture  b 
complicated  "by  a  thrust-^plane  which  brings  a  mass  of  <rfdef 
beds  upon  the  Coal  Measures  in  the  middle  of  the  trough 
Except  along  the  southem  border  of  the  Ardennes,  and  at  one  <Mr 
two  points  in  the  middle  of  the  Pakeosoic  massif,  Triossic  and 
Jurassic  beds  are  unknown  in  Belgium,  and  the  Palaeoeoic 
rocks  are  directly  and  unconformably  overlaid  by  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  deposits.  The  Cretaceous  beds  are  not  extensive, 
.but  the  Wttlden  deposiCs  of  Bemissart,  with  their  numerous 
remains  of  Iguanodo^,  and  the  chalk  of  the  dbtrict  about  the 
Dutch  frontier  near  Maastricht,  with  its  very  bte  Cretaceous 
fauna,  are  of  spedol  interest 

Exclusive  of  the  Ardeimes  the  greater  part  of  Belgium  b 
covered  by  Tertiary  deposita.  The  Eocene,  consbting  diiefly 
of  safKband  marb,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  west  of  the  country. 
The  Oligooene  forms  a  band  stretching  from  Antwerp  to  Maas- 
tricht and  thb  b  followed  towards  the  iMrth  bya  discontinuous 
strip  of  Miocene  and  a  fairly  extensive  area  of  Pliooene.  The 
Tertiary  deposits  are  similar  in  genersi  character  to  those  of  the 
north  ol  France  and  the  south  of  Faiglsnd.  Coaiamiironareby 
far  the  most  important  ndneral  productions  of  Belgium.  Zinc, 
lead  and  copper  are  abo  extensively  worked  in  the  Palaeoooic 
rocks  of  the  Ardennes. 

Am  and  F0ptdalum.—ThM  area  comprises  3,945,503  hectorei^ 
or  about  11,373  English  sq.  m.,  ami  the  total  popubtion  in 
December  1904  was  7,074,910,  giving  an  aversge'of  600  per  sq.  oL 


The  Nine 
Pcovioces. 

Area  in 

Popubtbn  at 

Popobsioopsr 

English  «).  m. 

end  of  1904. 

•q.  0^904. 

Antwerp    . 

:^ 

888.980 

8»3-3 

Brabant    . 

t. 366,389 

1077-59 

Flanders  E. 

1158 

1.078.507 

Zf 

FbodersW. 

1349 

845.733 
1,192.967 

Hainaut    . 

1437 

830-18 

Li*«j 
LinoDurg   . 

1117 

863.354 

773-8 

93» 

355.359 

a74*ag 

Luxemburg 

1706 

325.963 

133.45 

Namur     . 

• 

total 

1414 

357.759 

253 

".373 

7,074.910 

6aa 

The  population  was  made  up  of  3,514*491  males  and  3,560,4x9 
females.  The  rate  at- which  tho  popubtkm  iias  increased  b 
shown  as  follows^— From  1880  to  x^  the  increase  was  at  the 
rate  ananaOy  of  S4«93x»  fnA  1890  to  1900  at  the  rate  of 
6a,4ax,  and  for  the  iive  yean  from  1900  to  X904  at  the  rate  <£ 
66,aea  In  1831  the  pojwiiation  of  Belgium  was  3,785314*  eo 
that  in  75  years  It  had  not  quite  doubled.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  births  and  deaths  in  certafai  years  since  i88o>-* 


Year. 

Total  births. 

Total  d8ths. 

Exoeas  of  births. 

1880    . 
1895    . 
1900    / 
1904    . 

171,864 
183,015 

I93.7«5 
191.731 

133433 
135.148 
139,046 
119.506 

57!867 
64.743 

73.315 

These  figures  Aam  that  the  births  were  33,674  more  In  1904 
than  in  1880,  while  the  deaths  were  nearly  4000  fewer,  with  a 
popuUtian  that  hod  increased  from  5^  to  7  miilion&  Of  191*731 
births  in  1904, 18,867  or  6*7  %««» iUegitimate.    Statbticsof 
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RODt  yaan  sho*  ■  ili^i  locmie  In  livltftnu*  rad  i  ili^t 
decreiM  in  iUcgitinute  births. 

The  cmignlion  of  Bclgiui  from  Ibeir  countiy  b  mull  and 
nviaJt  liuJ«  vuUlion.  In  i^ki,  i].4qi  eniigmlicl,  and  in  IQC14 
tta«  total  COM  only  to  i4,7Si.  01  Belgiaiis  living  abnad  it  it 
eitlmaiKl  that  4aa,cixi  inide  in  Frana,  15,000  in  Holland, 
11,000  [n  Gcnnany  and  4600  ia  Ctfat  Bcitalo.  The  Dumber  ol 
Belglaai  in  tlu  Cod^  Stale  in  1904. viu  isaj-  The  numtKr  of 
lorri^ien  midtnt  in  Belgium  Id  i(>ao  irllh  ibeir  lilioBslities 
ware  Gennaai,  41,079,  English,  5096,  French.  85,735:  Duleh, 
;4,4Qi.    LuKmbuigcn,    0761;    and    ali    othei    luttDDiliiie), 

With  Rgacd  to 


CnWittitim  and  Gmrmmal.^-'] 
diafwd  by  the  national  assembly  in  iSjo-iS]!  after  tht 
vl&ional  sai'emmcnt  had  annoonced  that "  the  Bel^an  pro* 
deladkcd  by  force  from  Holland  shall  form  an  indepaidei 
waapubliabedDnche7lho[Fcbnjuy  1S3] 
introduced  into  it  sub«quEiitIy.  aptn  froia  tbe  compoution  of 
the  elcctcnle,  have  been  few  and  unirapoitaDl.  The  conititu- 
tioa  otisinally  conuined  one  hundred  uid  Ihitty-nme  snides, 
and  decned  in  tbe  £nt  place  that  the  govnnment  vn  to  be 
"a  tomtiliiikinal,  lepresanutive  and  bcrediUry  monarchy." 
Hivtng  decided  in  f  avoiir  of  a  moaaichy,  ibe  piovitional  gsvem- 
fnent  6nx  offered  the  throne  to  the  due  dc  Nemours,  aoQ  of 
Louii-Philippe.  but  thii  o9er  was  promptly  wfthdratrn  on  Ihe 
diMOVery  that  Europe  voidd  not  endoTSe  it.  It  nss  iben  oScied 
10  Prina  Lffipold  of  Saie-Cobutf.  ■ridonei'  of  Ite  pritK»» 
Chotlotte  of  Englaiid,  and  accepted  by  Kim.  The  piiace  was 
BTodalraed  on  the  4Lb  ol  June  iSji  as  Leopold  L,  king  of  the 
Bel^anJ,  and  on  the  iiat  ol  July  1831  hf  was  toliannly  in- 
'  auguiaWd  in  Brussels.  The  succession  is  veslfd  in  the  heirs  male 
of  Leopold  1..  and  should  they  ever  make  coqiplclc  dcI:Lull  the 
IbroTU  will  be  declared  vacant,  andanalional  Assembly  composed 
of  tha  two  chamben  elected  in  double  lUength  will  make  a  finb 
nominalion.  In  1S44  1  new  article  numbered  61  was  inserted 
in  the  cooititutkin  pravuUng  that  "  in  default  of  male  beiis  the 
king  can  nominate  bis  uiccesot  with  the  assent  of  the  two 
dlamben,  and  II  no  tuch  Domination  has  been  made  the  throne 
■hall  be  vicsRI,"  wbcn  the  original  procedure  of  the  consUlutinn 
would  be  follawed.  Tbe  Belgian  national  assembly  assumed 
thai  iu  constitution  would  exlatd  over  tbe  whole  of  the  Betgic  or 
•oath  Netherlands,  but  the  powtn  decnad  otherwise.  The 
Bmit*  of  Belgium  are  £aed  b;  the  London  protocol  of  tha  15th 
«l  October  iSji— also  oUed  tbe  tmoty-JDur  artideft— whidi 
cut  off  whit  Is  DOW  termed  the  grand  duchy  of  Lniemburg, 
Mid  tko  a  good  portion  of  the  dnafay  of  Limburg.  These  ksse* 
of  Itrrliory  held  by  a  brother  people  are  still  felt  as  a  grievance 
by  naoy  Belgiaat.  Tbe  Belgian  coDEtltutian  stipnlatn  for 
"  Ireedooi  of  oonscUna,  at  education,  of  Ihe  praa  and  also  of 
the  tij^l  of  mMtmg,"  but  the  sovereign  must  be  s  mCmbei  of 
the  Owrdiof  Jtome.  Tliegovcnunentwaa  to  consist  of  the  king, 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  KpTtsenUlivu,  Tbe  funeiioM 
of  Ihe  king  are  those  that  appeiuin  every»heie  to  the  sovtrriga 
of  a  constitutional  state.  Be  Is  the  Lead  of  the  irmy  and  has 
tbe  eiduuve  right  of  diucjvmg  the  chamben.  as  preLimiziary 
to  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

Tbe  senate  is  composed  of  KveMy^b  dacted  nMnbm  and 
tventy-fli  members  nominated  by  lbs  pmindat  conndli. 
A  senator  siti  for  el^  yean  nobn  a  <?'  ~  '-'-'■ 
and  no  DTH  is  eligible  until  b*  it  forty  y< 


!  of  Belgian  n: 

innuaJ  honorarium  of  4 

to   iBi)i  the  electorate  ms 
i  olhcr  r}uaiificnta*na  kept  the  i 


papul:itiDn  of  6)  millions.  In  April  1S04  the  new  elecloial  law 
altered  the  whole  system.  The  property  qualification  was 
Tonoved  and  every  Belgian  was  given  one  vote  on  atlaiiiing 
twenty.frve  years  of  age  and  alter  one  year^a  re^dence  in  hb 
commune.  At  the  same  lime  the  principle  ol  multiple  vuteafor 
certain  qualifications  was  introduced.  The  Belgian  cititen  on 
reaching  the  age  of  thirty^fivc,  providing  he  ia  mariicd  or  is  a 
widower  with  legitimate  ofTqjring  and  pays  £ve  francs  of  direct 
Ia«s,  gets  1  second  vole.  Two  eiUa  votes  are  given  for  qualifica- 
tiODS  tl  property,  official  status  or  university  diplomas.  Hie 
ntaxboum  votiag  poner  of  any  individual  is  thne  votes.  In 
i«04  ibere  were  1,581,640  voters,  possessing  s,4fi7fl*4  voles. 
This  system  of  plural  voting  has  proved  a  success.  It  does  not, 
howevei.  sati^  the  Socialists,  whose  formula  is  one  man,  one 
The  £nat  chnnge  In  tbe  lysiom  of  patlumentiiy  elections 


st  Ihe  protection 
Ucicste,oratall 
;Ing  has  been  accepted 


1809-1 900,  when  piopot 
introduced.     Pmportional  rrpresentJiti 

events  difficult  10  describe.  Tbe  foil. 
as  a  dear  dtfinicicn  of  what  proportioc 
"  Each  electoral  district  bus  the  number  of  iLs  members  appor- 
tioned in  iccordaice  wiib  the  total  strength  of  each  party  or 
political  progtunme  in  that  district.  As  a  luJe  there  are  only  tbe 
ibree  chief  parties,  viz.  Catholic,  Dbeinl  and  Sodilist,  but  the 
ptisena  of  Caiholic-Democrats  or  some  other  new  factipn  may 
inciaae  the  total  to  four  or  even  five.  The  number  of  seats  to 
be  fiUcd  is  divided  by  the  number  of  parties  or  ceodidatca,  and 
then  they  ue  diiiiibutcd  in  the  proportion  of  ibe  total  followers 
or  votEis  of  each  Tlie  smallest  minority  is  thus  sure  of  one 
seal,"  An  illustniion  miy  make  ihli  dearer.  In  an  elecloral 
district  with  ji.ooo  voles  which  rcturjia  eight  deputies,  four 
parties  send  up  candidates,  lot  us  say.  eight  Catholics,  eight 
Liberals,  eight  Sodalisis  and  one  Catbolic-Dcmocnt.  TIk 
result  of  the  voting  Is,  16.000  CaLholic  votes,  9000  Liberal,  4Soo 
SocIalist,£nd>5ooCaiholic>DcKocnit.  The  seals  would,  thaic- 
fore,  be  apporiioncd  es  foUows:  lour  Catholic,  two  Liberal,  one 
Socialist  and  one  CatholiC'Denocrat. 

The  king  has  one  right  which  other  conillLulionil  ndeis  do 
not  pouess.  He  can  initiate  proposals  for  new  laws  (frojtls  dc 
toU.  He  is  tfiso  charged  with  the  executive  power 
wbichbeddegale*  10  ■  eablaet  composed  of  ministen  ,muiu.  ' 
cbosoi  fiom  \ii)i  party  representing  the  majority 
in  Ihe  chamber.  Down  to  1884  the  Liberal  party  had  held 
power  wiih  very  few  intervals  sioce  1S40.  The  Catholic  party 
icceeded  to  office  in  1884.  Tbe  ninistets  represent  dcpart- 
:enu  f«  Gntui^e,  foreign  aCiiis,  colonies,  justice,  the  interior, 
ience  ud  arts,  war,  railways,  posts  and  ttlegrtphs,  agii- 
ihun,  public  works,  and  industry  and  labour.  The  minister 
r  war  is  tenartUy  a.  soldier,  Ihe  others  arc  civilian*, 
[inisten  may  be  inemben  of  eiths  chamber  and  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  twing  allowed  to  tpeak.  m  bolb.  SoDicUcDet  one 
linister  wiU  hold  several  portfdios  at  tbe  same  lime,  but  such 

Ibe  lungdam  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  nhicb  lie  sub- 
Jrldtd  into  349  cantons  and  kSij  communes.  The  province! 
tt  govemed  br/  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king,  tbe  canton 
I  a  jndldAl  division  for  marking  the  Ibnit  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
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possessing  adf^-govBRuneiit  in  all  local  mattots.  For  toeh  oom^ 
mune  of  5000  inhabitants  or  over,  a  bnr^master  is  appointed  by 
the  communal  council  which  is  chosen  by  the  etecton 
ArmrtoPM  of  the  commtmei  As  three  yeww*  resideaee  is  re- 
«WM*"  <!tiirtd  these  electors  are  fewer  in  number  than  those 
for  the  iegislature.  In  190a  there  were  i,f 46,43a 
voters  with  3,007,704  votes,  the  principles  of  multiple  votes, 
with,  however,  a  maximum  of  four  votes  and  proportioiial 
representation,  being  in  force  for  communal  as  for  legislative 
elections. 

ReHgioH.'-^Thii  conatitution  provides  for  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience  and  there  is  no  state  religion,  but  the  people  are 
almost  to  a  man  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  10,000  Protestants  (half  English)  and  $000  Jeiws,  and  that 
all  the  rest  are  Catholics.  The  govemmeoft  in  1904  voted  nearly 
7,000,000  francs  in  aid  of  the  religious  estaUi^unents  of,  and 
the  benevolent  mstitutions  kept  up  by,  the  Roman  Church 
The  grant  to  other  ctdts.  amounted  to  xig.ooo  francs,  but  small 
•as  this  sum  may  appear  it  is  in  dtie  proportion  to  tlK  relative 
numbers  of  each  creed.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Belgium  is  composed  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines.  and  the 
bishops  of  Li^ge,  Ghent,  Bruges.  Tonmai  and  Namur  The 
archbishop  receives  £800,  and  the  bishops  £600  apiece  from  the 
state  yearly.  The  pay  of  the  village  €uri  avemges  £80  a  year 
and  a  house.  Besides  the  regular  clergy  there  are  the  members 
of  the  numerous  monastic  and  ccmventual  houses  established  in 
Belgiura.  They  are  engaged  pHndpally  in  educatfonal  and 
eleemosynary  work,  and  the  development  in  such  institutions 
fe  coittiderable. 

Education.— EdacAiioDt  though  not  obligatory,  is  free  for 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  It.  In  the  primary-  schools  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  is  obliga- 
tory. In  1904  there  were  7093  primary  seho<^  with  859.436 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  Of  these  807,3^3  did  not  pay.  Primary 
education  is  supposed  to  continue  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  bat  in 
practice  it  stops  at  twelve  for  oB  yrbo  do  not  intend  to  pass 
through  the  middle  schools,  which  is  essential  for  all  persons 
seeking  state  erapIo3rment  of  any  ktnd.  The  middle  schools 
have  one  privilege.  They  can  give  a  certificate  qualifying 
scholanfor  a  mastenhip  in  the  primary  sdiools,  which  are 
under  the  full  control  of  the  communes.  These  appointments 
are  always  bestowed  on  local  favourites.  The  pay  of  a  school- 
master in  a  small  commune  is  only  £48,  and  in  a  large  town  £96, 
with  a  maximum  ranging  frota  £80  to  £151  after  twenty-four 
years'  service.  It  is  therefor^  dear  that  no  very  high  quah'fica- 
tiond  could  be  expected  from  such  a  staff.  The  control  of  the 
state  comes  in  to  the  extent  of  providing  district  inspectors 
who  visit  the  schools  once  a  year,  and  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  in  their  district  once  a  quarter.  In  each  province  there 
Is  a  chief  inspector  who  is  bound  to  visit  each  schoof  once  in  two 
years,  and  reports  direct  to  the  minister  of  pubh'c  instruction- 
With  regard  to  the  middle  schools,  the  government  has  reserved 
^he  right  to  appoint  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  prescribe  the  books 
that  are  to  be  used  The  results  of  the  middle  schools  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  Still  better  are  the  Ath6n6cs  Royaux,  twenty  in 
Dumber,  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  commune  and 
subject  to  official  control  under  the  superior  direction  of  the 
king.  Mathematics  and  classics  are  taught  in  them  and  the 
masters  are  allowed  to  take  boarders.  The  expenditure  of  the 
state  on  education  amounts  to  nbout  a  million  sterlings  In 
J  860  the  grants  were  only  for  little  over  one-eighth  of  the  total 
In  r903.  In  1900  31*94%  of  the  toa!  population  was  illiterate. 
Considerable  progress  in  ,the  educaUon  of  the  people  is  made 
visible  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  three  decennial  censuses. 
In  1880  the  illiterate  were  42- 25  %  and  in  1890  37'63,  so  that 
there  was  a  further  marked  improvement  by  1900.  Among  the 
provinces  Walloon  Belgium  is  better  instructed  than  Flemish, 
Luxemburg  coim'ng  first,  followed  by  Namur,  Li6ge  and  Brabant 
In  their  order 

Higher  instruction  fs  given  at  the  universities  and  !n  the 
schools  attached  thereto.  Those  at  Ghent  and  Li6ge  are  state 
uni verities;  the  two  others  at  Brussels  and  Louvain  are  free. 


AtLomralnidoneittheiealacultyof  thoohqsy.  Thenomberof 
students  inscribed  for  the  academical  year  1904-1905  at  «ach 
university  was  Ghent  899,  LI6ge  1983,  Brussels  'xoSs^  snd 
Louvain  2134,  or  a  grand  total  of  6098.  Li6gc  is  qMsdally 
famed  for  the  technical  schools  attached  to  It,  There  are  alsb 
a  large  number  of  state-«ided  schools  for  special  purposes]  (x)  for 
military  instmctipn,  there  are  the  £cole  MilUaire  at  Brussebi 
the  school  of  cadets  at  NamUr,  and  army  schools  at  different 
stations,  e.g.  Bouillon,  &c  For  officers  in  the  army,  there  are 
the  £c4>l6  dt  Gutrre  or  sta|f  college  at  Brussels  with  an  average 
atteiKiance  cH  twenty,  a  riding  s<^ool  at  Yprcs  where  a  course  is 
obligatory  for  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  for  soldiers 
in  the  army  there  are  regimental  schools  and  evening  dasses  for 
illiterate  soldiers.  (3)  For  education  in  the  arts,  there  is  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  and  besides  this 
famous  school  of  painting  there  are  eighty-four  academies  for 
teaching  drawing  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  music,  there 
are  royal  conservatoires  at  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Li^gc  Besides  these  there  are  sixty-nine  minor  conservatoires. 
(3)  For  commerdal  afnd  professioiial  education^  there  are  z8i 
schools.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  Attwerp  deserves  special 
notice  as  an  excellent  school  for  clerks.  (4)  Among  special 
schoob  may  be  named  the  three  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp, 
extend  and  Nieuport  Since  the  wreck  of  the  training-ship 
*'  Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer  "  in  1906,  it  hasJ>cen  dedded  that  a 
stationary  training-ship  $hall  be  placed  in  the  Scheldt  like  the 
"  Worcester  "  on  the-  Thames.  Among  the  numerous  learned 
sodeties  may  be  mentioned  the  Bel^an  Royal  Academy  fotmded 
in  1 769  and  revived  in  1 8  x  8.  For  tibe  encouragement  of  researdi 
and  h'terary  style  the  government  awards  periodical  prises  which 
are  very  keenly  contested. 

Jitstice. — The  admmistration  <^^ust{ce  is  very  fuUy  organised, 
and  in  the  Code  Beige,  which  was  carefully  compiled  between 
1831  and  X836  from  the  old  laws  of  the  mne  provinces  leavened 
by  the  Code  Kapolfton  arui  modem  exigendes,  the  Belgians 
claim  that  they  possess  an  almost  perfect  statute-book.  Hie 
courts  of  law  in  their  order  are  dna  de  Ciusaiidn,  Covr  d'Appd, 
Couf  d&  Pfemihe'  Jnstonce,  and  the  Juge  de  Paix  courts,  one 
for  each  of  the.  342  cantons.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  has  a 
peculiar  judidaT  sphere.  It  Vrorks  automatically,  examinii^ 
every  .judgment  .to  .see  if  it  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  code^ 
and  where  it  is  not  .the  decision  or  verdict  is  simply  annulled. 
There  is  only  one  judge  in  this  court,  but  he  has  the  assistai^  of 
a  large  staf^  6f  revisers.  The  Cour  de  Cassation  never  tries  a  case 
Itself  except  when  a  minister  of  state  is  the  accused.  The 
president  of  this  tribunal  is  the  highest  legal  functionary  in 
Belgium.  There  are  three  cohrts  of  appeal,  viz.  at  Brussets^ 
Ghent  and  Li^ge.  At  Brusseb  th^re  are  four  separate  diambers 
or  tribunals  in  the  appeal  court.  Judges  of  KpptoX  ate  appointed 
by  the  king  for  life  from  lists  of  eligible  barristers  prepared  by 
the  senate  and  the  courts.  Judges  can  only  be  renioved  by  the 
unanimoiis  vote  of  their  brother  judges.  There  are  twenty-Wx 
courts  of  fh^  instance  distributed  among  the  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  Antwerp,  Ghent  and  la^e  there  are 
besides  spedal  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  commerdal  cases. 
Of  course  there  is  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  these 
tribtinals  as  well  as  of  the  regular  courts.  Finally  the  342  Jugit 
(fcPfltr  courts  resemble  British  cotmty  courts.  Criminat  cases  are 
tried  by  (i)  the  Tribunattxde  Police,  (a)  lyibunain:  Correctionfteifj 
(3)  and  the  Cours  d'Assisei.  The  last  are  held  as  the  length  o< 
the  calendar  requires.  Capitaf  punishment  is  retained  on  the 
statute,  but  is  never  enforced,  the  prisoner  on  whom  sentence 
of  death  is  passed  in  due  form  in  open  court  being  relegated  to 
imprisonment  for  life  in  soh'tary  confinement  and  ptrpetusA 
silence.  The  ducf  prisons  are  at  Louvain,  Ghent  and  St  Gilfcs 
(Brussels),  and  the  last  named  serves  as  a  house  of  detention. 
At  Merxplas.  near  the  Dutch  frontier,  is  the  agricultural  ciimiaal 
colony  at  which  an  average  number  of  tw*  thousand  prisoners  ate 
kept  employed  in  comparative  Qberty  within  the  radius  of  the 
convict  settlement. 

Pauperism.-^Fw  the  telief  of  pauperism  there  arc  a  limficd 
mmibcT  of  faotises  of  mendidfy,  in  which  inmates  are  recdved, 
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■nd  hooMi  oF  rdDfe  (or  1 
Cbcnt  and  Biugc*  in/aea  1 
MUD  towud»  their  f uppoR 
Naliaial  f uuiu.— TIh  budget  ii  lubmitted  U  ths  chlmben 
■r  of  fiouce  ud  puicd  by  ihcm.    The  revenue 
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Yeu. 
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fepcnditure. 
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■»95  .        ■ 
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SS'T 
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he  levcDuc  ii  intidc  up  (rora  Uus,  inclndinf  ciuloms,  tolb, 
iduding  leiunu  f  mm  nil  my  tixffic,  &c.,  md  the  balance  comn 
om  various  icvenua,  rfturo  ofcapilal,  louu,  ftc  Hk  lollewiof 
;« ihe  prindpal  ilemi  of  eipcndi  lUR  ( 1 903) ; — 

Service  or  debt  14  SI  fnna 


public  InitnictiDa 
Htnor  itenu  . 


Total 


-     Jio, 


He  dlSennce  u  made  up  of  "tptdtl  eipendilure."  The  lotal 
debt  in  Engiisfa  monexmay  beputat  i36iniUioniaterluig,irbich 
nqnint  lor  inteieit,  unkiaf  fund  ladicrviCE  about  j]  miilioni 
Iteming  annually.  The  rate  oi  tatereat  on  all  the  loam  extant 
la  i%,  except  on  one  loan  «[  iiM^S'  bants,  irhich  paya 
on]y.i%. 

Army  and  Natifnal  D^mct.—The  army  is  divided  into  the 
regular  army,  the  gendannerie,  and  the  fonfe  civiqiu^  Hie 
Belgian  regidai  aimy  ia  thui  compoied;  Infantiy,  one  leginunt 
Of  carabiniera,  one  of  grenadien,  three  oE  duuieurs  A  pUdf  and 
fourteen  of  the  line,  all  theie  legimeou  having  j  or  4  active 
and  3  or  4  leierve  iMtulions  apiece;  cavalry,  two  tegi- 
gienti  o[  guides,  two  ol  (fuuinri  i  iMacl,  and  four  of  liDcen, 
■11  light  cavalry;  aitlUery,  four  bone,  thirty  field,  and  leveuty 
iiege  batteciea  on  active  leivics',  en^eers,  140  oScera  and 
<>ooti  men.  The  train  or  commiuariat  hii  only  30  o&cen 
and  600  men  on  the  permanent  et1ablisbmen^  Belgiun) 
Ictalna  the  older  [DnD  <d  conacription,  and  bat  not  adopted  the 
■jFatem  of  "  uniTenil  aervice."  The  annual  levy  >>  iniaU  and 
MislitutiDn  ia  petmitled.  In  .1(104  the  number,  inscribed  [or 
aervicc  ma  64«4>.  Of  these  only  11,515  were  enrolled  in  the 
Brmy,  and  of  that  number  t43i  were  votunteen,  who  took  an 
engagement  an  receipt  of  a  premium.  Tlie  eSective  atrengib  of 
the  army  in  1904  with  Ihe  colours  wu  ]4o&  ofbcera  and  40,j8i 
Bcn.  To  this  tout  has  to  be  added  the  men  on  Ihe  active  list, 
but  eithei  absent  on  leave  or  ailowed  to  Rluin  to  civil  life, 
numbering  ;o,04i.  It  ji  ttsunmd  that  on  mobilization  thete 
Ben  are  Imrnediately  avaDable.  Tbt  rcKtve  conslsis  of  181 
officenand  58,014  men,  so  that  the  total  strength  of  the  Belgian 
•imyB35S)0fficersandi6S.439men.  The  held  force  in  war  it 
v^iiied  in  four  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divitions,  the  total 
itiength  being  about  100,000.  The  peace  effective  has  not  varied 
Ducta  since  1870,  but  the  total  paper  itiengtb  it  75,000  mote 
than  in  that  year.  In  the  years  1900-1904  it  increaaed  by  Sooo 
■ten.  Tlie  gEndannerie  is  a  mounted  force  composed  of  men 
picked  (or  their  phyiique  and  divided  into  three  divisions.     It 

evBt7  Btose  a  torfs  d'iliU,  and  may  be  classed  as  £ist-ralc  heavy 
ttvalry.  The  total  tirength  of  the  lardi  cinqut  in  1^5  wat 
to  which  have  10  be  added  8551  volunteer!  belonging  to 
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Belgium  depeadsoD  five  fortlfiKlpoailiaDS.  Tlwloctliedpaailiaii 
and  camp  of  Antwerp  represent*  Ihe  Inie  bu«  of  tbe  national 
defence.  Its  detached  forts  shelter  Ihe  city  from  bombtidmeDI, 
and  so  long  aa  sea  communication  is  i^mo  with  Epghmd,  Antwerp 
would  be  practically  impregnable.  Liige  with  Iwdve  lOTtt  tuid 
Namur  with  nine  fans  are  the  fortified  lllei  di  f^  protecling 
the  two  most  important  pasaages  of  the  Meuse.  The  forts  are 
constructed  in  concrete  with  armoured  cupolaa,  TerCDOnde  «B 
the  Scheldt  and  Dieat  on  the  Deader  are  retained  at  nominally 
fortified  positions,  but  neither  could  resist  a  regular  bombard- 

The  training  camp  of  the  Belgian  inny  ia  at  Beverioo  in  tbt 
pnvinoB  of  UnJiuig,  «nd  at  Bnschset  not  far  from  Antwerp 
are  rangea  for  artiUoy  a*  well  at  ijBe  practice.  Hie  Belgian 
officer  ia  technically  at  well  trained  and  educated  at  any  in 
Europe,  but  he  tacki  practical  eipsience  in  military  terdcc 

i/ina  atuf  /sifiulrj'.— The  prindpal  mineral  pioduced  in 
Belgium  it  coaL  This  it  iound  in  the  Borinafe  district  neat 
Mons  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Li^e,  but  the  working  of  an 
entirely  new  coal-held,  which  promises  to  attain  vest  dimensiant, 
WIS  commenced  in  1906  in  the  Campiue  district  o(  (be  province 
of  limburg.  Tbe  coaJ  nnncs  of  Belgium  give  employment  to 
ncariy  150,000  peraons,  and  for  some  years  tbe  average  output 
hat  exceeded  39,000,000  ions.  Oilier  minerals  ate  iron,  masgaiiae, 
lead  and  sine  The  Iron  mines  produce  much  leu  than  (omKily, 
and  the  want  of  iron  it  a  grave  delect  in  Belgian  protpolly,  at 
about  £i  ,000,00a  sterling  worth  of  ironhos  to  beimptited  annually, 
chiedy  from  French  Lorraine.  'The  chief  metal  indutlry  of  tbe 
country  it  represented  by  the  iron  ami  tieel  workt  of  Charleroi 
and  Lifge.  Belgium  is  paniculariy  rich  in  quarries  of  marble, 
granite  and  slate.  Ghent  is  the  capital  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  all  the  towns  oi  Flanders  are  actively  engaged  in  produdog 
woollen  and  cotton  material  and  in  Ince  manufacture.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  it,  however,  engaged  in  igriculiure, 
and  the  extent  c>f  land  under  cultivation  of  all  kinds  it  ahoiLl 
6i  million  airo. 

Ccnm4rct. — llie  trade  letumt  (or  1904  were  aa  (ollowa: — 

GeneralCommeroe 

Special    Commerce     (iodude 
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■ilh  the  gopda  tm^iu.  Some  of  Ibe  latter  regiments,  especially 
the  artllleiy,  would  rank  with  Britiih  volunteers,  but  tbe  mats 
of  the  t"^  wifW  does  sot  pretend  to  pcstea  oiilitacy  value. 
It  la  a  defence  against  aedllion  and  lorialltnii     The  defence  of 


4,436400^0  frtoct 


Ceoera^C^iiiierce 
Special    Commero 


(Included  in  General 


3^49.100,000 
I.I  83 ,300,000 


The  general  commerce  Includes  goods  in  transit  acrott  Betgiura, 
Ihe  spedal  commerce  takes  into  accouni  only  the  product 
tbe  consumption  of  Belgium  itself.  The  trade  of  Belgiun 
more  than  tieblrd  as  regards  boih  imports  and  ciports  si 
1870.  Tbe  following  table  sba»-s  the  amount  of  eipartt  and 
pons  between  Belgium  and  the  more  important  foreign  statei 
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Exports. 

Fiance 

4Si.M4.000  franc. 

hE'" 

3J1OTS.OOO      „ 

ffiSfS  : 

as  : 

BlSkh^ia 

KISS  ;: 

VXZ  : 

aJSSX  : 

%i:S  : 

25,546,000     „ 

In  tbe  relttfve  magnitude  of  tbe  annual  value  of 
exduduig  that  in  tcantit ,  Belgium  stands  siiib  among  the  na  t 
of  ibc  wnrld,  fdlowing  Great  Britain,  the  United  Siates,Germi 
Franie  and  Holland.    Tbe  priodpal  imports  sre  food  supi 
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•of  campaigns  the  forces  of  the  enemy  from  oveminniog  ibe 
country.  On  the  30th  of  January  1648,  Spain  concluded  a 
separate  peace  at  Mttnster  with  the  Dutch,  by  which  Philip  IV. 
finally  renounced  all  his  claims  and  rights  over  the 
United  Provinces,  and  made  many  concessionsrto  them. 
Among  these  was  the  dosing  of  the  Scheldt  to  all  ships, 
a  clause  which  was  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the 
j[^*jy*  Belgic  provinces,  by  cutting  them  off  from  their  only 
access  to  the  ocean.  Thus  they  remained  for  a  long 
course  of  years  without  a  sea-port,  and  ia  the  maay  wars  that 
^roke  out  between  Spain  and  France  were  constantly  exposed, 
as  an  outlying  Spanish  dependency,  to  the  first-attack,  and  peace 
when  it  came  was  usually  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  part  of 
Belgian  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659)  Artois 
4tac«M«fv»  (^'^ccP^  St  Omcr  and  Aire)  and  a  number  of  towns  in 
ctiwiam  of  Flanders,  Hainaut,  and  Luxemburg  were  ceded  to 
BsVam  France.  Subsequent  French  conquests,  confirmed  by 
*^^''*^  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (1668),  took  away  Lille, 
Douai,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde,  Coutrai  and  Toomai^ 
These  were,  indeed,  partly  restored  to  Belgium  by  the  peace  of 
Nijmwegen  (1679);  but  oi^.the  other  hand  it  lost  Valenciennes, 
Nieuport,  St  Omer,  Ypres  and  Charlcmont,  which  were  pnly  in 
part  recovered  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697). 

The  internal  history  of  the  Belgic  provinces  has  Kttle  to  record 
during  this  long  period  in  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XXV.  to 
possess  himself  of  the  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  wife  the  infanta 
Maria  Theresa  (see  Spanish  Succession),  led  to  a  series  of 
invasions  and  desolating  wars.  The  French  king  managed  to 
incorporate  a  large  slice  of  territory  upon  his  northern  frontier, 
but  l:ds  nmin  object  was  baffled  by  the  steady  resistance  and  able 
Statesmanship  of  William  III.  of  England  and  Holland.  Mean- 
while from  1692  onwards  brighter  prospects  were  opened  out  to 
the  unfortunate  Belgians  by  the  nomination  by  the  Spanish  king 
of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  be  governor^ 
general  with  well-nigh  sovereign  powers.  The  elector  had  himself 
a  claim  to  the  inheritance  as  the  husband  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess, whose  mother,  the  infanta  Margaret,  was  the  younger 
sister  of  the  French  queen.  Maximilian  Emanuel  was  an  able 
man,  who  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 
gff^g^  ^f  He  attempted  to  promote  trade  and  restore  prosperity 
rfrrtf/rrfirr  ^  ^®  impoverished  land  hy  the  introduction  of  new 
9iBmvaria  customs  laws  and  other  measures,  and  particularly  by 
iTjju!"'^'*  ^^  construction  of  canals  to  counteract  the  damage 
done  to  Belgian  commerce  by  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt* 
Hit  position  of  the  elector  w«s  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
partition  treaty  of  the  19th  of  August  1698.  Under  this  instru- 
ment the  signatory  powcrsr— England,  France  and  Holland — 
•greed  that  on  the  demise  of  Charles  II.  the  crown  prince  of 
Bavaria  under  his  father's  guardianship  should  be  sovereign  of 
Spain,  Belgium  and  Spanish  America.  Charies  IL  himself 
shortly  afterwards  by  will  appointed  the  Bavarian 
prince  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
infant  heir  a  few  months  later  (6th  of  February  1699) 
unfortunately  destroyed  any  prospects  of  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Charles  U.  was  persuaded 
to  name  as  his  sole  successor,  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  the  second 
ion  of  the  dauphin,  and  on  his  death  (on  the  ist  November  1700) 
Louis  XIV.  took  immediate  steps  to  support  his  grandson's 
claims,  in  iqnte  of  his  formal  renunciation  <rf  such  daims  under 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees..  England  and  Holland 
ji2teiic«.  ^^'^  determined  to  preventt  however,  at  aU.  costs  the 
acquisition  of  Belgium  by  a  French  prince,  and  a 
coidition,  known  as  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  formed  between 
these  two  powers  and  the  empire  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Louis  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Kethedands.  The  hereditary  feud  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria  induced  the  elector  to  take  the 
^l^l^L^  side  of  France,  and  he  was  nominated  by  JphiUp  V. 
I^^JSiMf*  vicar-general  of  the  Netherlands.  The  unhappy  Belgic 
provinces  were  again  doomed  for  a  number  oi  years  to 
^  the  battle-ground  of  the  contending  forces,  and  it  W84  on 
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Belgic  soil  that  Marlborough  mm  the  great  vfa^orles  of  Ramftltei 
( 1 706)  and  of  Oudenarde  ( 1 708) ,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  (hiv« 
the  French  armies  out  of  the  Netherlands  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  French  territory.  At  the  general  peace  concluded  Ml 
Utrecht  <  nth  of  April  1713)  the  long  connexion  between  Belgium 
and  Spain  was  severed,  and  this  portion  of  the  B«r- 
gundian  inheritance  of  Charles  V.  placed  imder  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Habsburg  daimant,  vtho  had,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother,  become  the  onperor  Charies  VL  ThA 
Belgic  provinces  now  came  for  a  full  century  to  be  known  as  tlie 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Yet  sudi  wa»  the  diead  of  ^^ 
France  and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  ooimtiy  that  Amatoam 
Holland  retained  the  privilege,  which  had  been  con-  M»mm 
ceded  to  her  during  the  war,  of  garrisoning  the  prindpol  ^"^ 
fortresses  or  Barrier  towns,  on  the  French  frcmUer,  and  her 
right  to  close  the  navigation  on  the  Sdiekk  was  again  satified  by 
a  European  treaty.  The  begtanings  of  Austrian  soveieignty 
were  oArked  by  many  ooUisioBs  between  the  rqyresentativea 
of  the  new  ruleis  and  the  States  General^  and  previndal  **  states," 
Despite  their  troubled  history  and  long  subitctioa, 
the  Belgic  provinces  atiil  retained  to  an  unusual 
degree  their  local  liberties  add  privilegts,  and  mare 
especially  the  right  of  not  being  taked,  except  by  the 
(jpcess  consent  of  the  states.  The  marquis  de  Pri^  who  (as 
deputy  for  Prince  Eugene)  was  the  imperial  governor  fratn  17x9 
to  1716,  encountered  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  town 
gilds  vigorous  resistance  to  his  attempt  to  rule  the  Netherianda 
aa  an  Austrian  dependency,  and  he  was  driven  to  take  strong 
measures  to  assert  his  authority.  He  selected  as  his 
victim  a  powerful  popular  leader  at  Brussels,  Francis  ^^JS* 
Anneesens,  syndic  of  the  gild  of  St  Nicholas,  who  ^As  aammm 
beheaded  on  the  19th  ol  September  1719.  His  name 
is  remembered  in  Belgian  annals  as  a  patriot  maitjr  to  thn 
cause  of  liber^.  Theadminist«ationof  de  Pri(  waa  not,  however, 
without  its  redeeming  featuMS*  He  endeavoured  to  create  at 
Qstend  a  seaport,  capable  in  some  measure  to  take  the  place  oi 
Antwerp,  and  ia  x  722  a  Chartered  Company  of  Ostend 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  trading  In  the  East  and  <^»r**'*^ 
West  Indies  (see  Ostknd).  The  detemdned  hosUlity  ^SS^ 
of  the  Dutch  rendered  the  promising  schone  futile^ 
and  after  a  precariou^stivggle  for  existence,  Charies  VI.,  in  order 
to  gain  the  assent  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (f.e.),  suppreMcd  the  Company  in  1731, 
For  sixteen  years  ( 1,7  2  5-1 74  x)  the  ar^duchess  Maty  Elisabeth, 
sister  of  the  emperor,  filled  the  post  of  govemor-genefal*  Her 
rule  was  marked  by  the  restomtion  of  the  old  form  ^i,,^ 
of  administration  under  the  three  councils,  and  was  rfiriiMs 
a  period  of  general  tranquillity.  She  died  (J74i)  »i^  fSZt^iu 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  empress>queea,  Maria  "«■••'■• 
Theresa,  who  had  succeeded  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to 
the  Burgimdian  domains  of  her  father  about  a  year  before, 
appointed  her  brother-in-law,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  to  be  governor- 
general  in  her  aunt's  place,  and  he  retained  that  post,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Belgium,  for  neariy  forty  years.  He 
was  deservedly  known  as  the  **  Good  Governor." 
The  first  years  of  his  administration  were  stormy. 
During  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  the  country  was  conquered 
by  the  French,  and  for  two  years  Marshal  Saxe  bore  the  titlJB  of 
governor-general,  but  it  was  restored  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748).  Belgium  was  undisturbed  by  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (17  56-1763),  and  during  the  long  peace  wldchfoUowied 
enjoyed  considerableprosperity.  Charies  of  Lorraine  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  waa 
the  champion  of  its  liberties^  and  though  he  had  at  times  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  imperialistic  tendencies  of  the  chancellor 
Kaunlt£,  he  was  able  to  rely  on  the  steady  support  of  the  empress, 
who  appreciated  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  her  brother-in-law. 
Although  the  Scheldt  was  still  dos^,  Charks  endeavoured  by 
a  large  extension  of  the  canal  system  to  facilitate  commercial 
intercourse,  he  encouraged  agriculture,  and  was  successful  in. 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  also  did  much  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  founding,  among  other  institutioov 
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the  Ac^nvf  of  Sdenoe,  lUid  he  conaiBtefilly  ^estiaiiied  the  undue 
iBtefTentloii  of  the  church  in  secular  affairs,  and  placed  xc- 
strictkms  upon  the  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
reUgioQs  bodies. 

The  death  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  preceded  only  by  a  few 
months  that  of  Mada  Theresa,  whose  son  Joseph  IL  not  only 

appointed  his  sister,  the  archduchess  Maria  Christine, 
loa/S^  gevemor-general,  but  visited  Belgium  in  person  and 
Snepk  n.   showed  a  great  and  active  interest  in  its  affairs. 

Here  as  d^vrhere  in  his  dominions  his  intentions 
were  excellent,  but  his  refqcaling  aeal  outran  discretion,  and  his 
hasty  and  self-opinionated  intedfecences  with  treaty  rights  and 
t  mditional  pri  vileges  ended  in  provdung  opf)ositioxi  and  disaster. 
Finding  the  United  Provinoes  hampered  by  a.  war  widi  England, 
he  seized  the  opporttmity  to  try  to  get  dd  of  the  impediments 
placed  upon  Beigiaa  development  by  the  Barrier  and  other 
treaties  with  Holland.  He  was  able  to  compel  the  Dutch  to 
withdraw  their  gaonisons  from  the  Barrier  towns,  but  was  wholly 
unsuccessful  in  his  high*handed  attempt  to  foee  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt.  These  efforts  to  coerce  the  Dutch,  though 
marred  by  partial  failure,  were,  however,  calculated  to  win  for 
Joseph  n.  popularity  with  his  Belgian  subjects;  but  it  was  far 
otherwise  with  his  policy  of  internal  reform.  He  offended  the 
states  by  seeking  to  sweep  away  many  of  their  inherited  privileges 
and  to  change  the  time-honoioed,  if  somewhat  obsolete,  ^stem 
of  civil  government.  He  further  excited  the  religious  feelings 
<A  the  people  against  him,  by  his  edict  of  Tolerance  (17^)*  and 
his  later  attempts  at  the  reform  of  clerical  abuses,  which  were 
pronounced  to  be  an  infraction  of  the  Joyous  Entry  (see  Joyeuse 
Entomb).  Fierce  opposition  was  aroyi»ed.  Numbers  of  mal- 
contents left  the  country  and  organked  themselves  as  a  military 
fofce  ia  HoUand.    As  the  discontent  became  more  general,  the 

insurgents  retmned,  took  several  forts,  defeated  the 
Bnhaaeoa  Austrians  at  Tomhout,  and  overran  the  country. 
nroiL        On  the  i  ith  of  December  17S9,  the  peoj^  of  Brussels 

rose  against  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  compelled  it  to 
ca^tulate,  and,  on  the  37th,  the  states  of  Brabant  declared 
their  indepoidenoe.  The  other  provinces  followed  and,  on  the 
ixth  of  January  1790,  the  -ndiole  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  state,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Belgian  United 
States.*'  A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  aoth  of  Februaiyr  Joseph  II. 
died)  his  end  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  utter  failure  of  his  wellr 
meant  efforts,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leopold  II. 

Ihe  new -emperor  at  once  took  steps  to  re-assert,  if  possible, 
his  authority  in  Bdgium  without  having  recourse  to  aimed 
UopeUa.  force.  He  offered  the  states^  if  the  people  would  return 
pmtUm  to  their  allegiance,  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
*^  constifution  and  a  general  amnesty.    This,  however, 

*°^^*  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  popular  party,  whoy  under 
the  leadership  of  an  advocate  named  Van  der  Noot,  bad  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  powar,  and  were  uplifted  by  thear  success. 
The  terms  <^cted  in  an  imperial  proclamation  were  rejected, 
Mid  preparations  wece  made  to  resist  coercion  by  the  levU  tn 
masse  of  a  national  army.  When,  however,  in  November  x7i9Q^ 
a  powerful  AusCribn  force  entered  the  oountry,  there  was  prAc- 
tittlly  little  opporitkn  to  its  advance.  The  popular  ■  leaders 
fled,  the  form  of  government,  as  i(  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  an  amnesty  for  past  offences  was 
prodaimed;  a  superficial  padficatien  of  the  revdted  provinces 
wte  effected,  and  Austrian  rule  re*established.  It  was  destined 
to  be  short-lived.  In  179  a  the  armies  of  revolutionary  France 
assailed  Austria  at  her  weakest  point  by  an  invasion  <rf  Belgium. 
The  .battle  of  Jemappes  (7th  of  November)  made  the  French 
0ba^a9$i  masters  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Austrian 
«#  B*h  NetherUnds;  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (a6th  of  June  1 794) 
Jjj^jj^^^j^  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Habsburgs  over  the  Belgic 

provinces.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and 
tke  subsequent  treaty  of  Lun^viUe  (1801)  confirmed  the  con- 
querors in  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  Belgium  became 
an  integral  part  of  France,  bemg  governed  on  the  same  footing, 
receiving  the  Code  NafoUotiy  and  sharing  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire.    After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
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conchnion'  of  the  fiikt  ^eace  of  Paris  (50th  of  May  1814)* 
Belgium  was  indeed  for  some  months  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  Austrian  governor-general,  but  it  y^f^^^ 
was  shortly  afterwards  united  with  Holland  to  form  noumad 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.    The  sovereignty  mod 
of  the  newly  formed  state  was  given  to  the  prince  of  '''J&"* 
Orange,  who  mounted  the  throne  (23rd  of  March  181 5)  ^oam  t. 
under  the  title  of  William  I.    The  congress  of  Vienna 
(31st  of  May  1815)  determined  the  relations  and  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  new  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  24th  of  August  following,  the  king  taking  the 
oath  at  Brussels  on  the  97th  of  September. 

From  this  date  untfl  the  Belgiaa  revolt  of  1830,  the  history 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  is  that  of  two  portions  of  oUe  pditical 
entity,  but  In  the  relations  of  those  two  portions  were 
to  be  found  from  the  very  outset  fundamental  causes 
tending  to  disagreement  and  sepdration.  The  Dutch 
and  Belgian  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  passed  through  totally  different  experiences, 
and  had  drifted  farther  and  farther  apart  from  one  another 
in  character,  in  habits,  in  ideas  and  above  all  in  religion.  In 
the  south  the  policy  of  Alva  and  Philip  II.  had  been  wholly 
successful,  and  the  Belgian  peoj^,  Flemings  and  Walloons  alike, 
were  peihaps  more  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  any  other 
in  loMiapt,  On  the  other  hand  the  ino^poration  of  the  country 
for  two  decades  in  the  Frendi  republic  and  empire  had  left  deep 
traces  on  a  considerable  section  of  the  population,  the  French 
language  was  commonly  spoken  and  was  exdusively  used  in 
the  law  courts  and  in  all  public  proceedings,  and  French  political 
theories  had  made  many  converts.  'Die  Fundamental  Law. 
promulgated  by  William  I.  aroused  strong  opposition  among 
both  the  Catholic  and  Liberal  parties  in  Belgium.  The  large 
powers  granted  to  the  king  under  the  new  constitution  dis|^eased 
the  Liberals,  who  saw  in  its  provision  only  a  disguised  form  of 
personal  government.  The  principle  of  liberty  of  worship  and  of 
the  press,  which  it  laid  down,  was  so  offensive  to  the  Catholics 
that  the  bishops  condemned  it  publicly,  and  in  the  Doctrinal 
Judgment  actually  forbade  their  flocks  to  take  the  oath.  The 
'*  close  and  complete  union,"  which  wait  stipulated  under  the 
treaty  of  1 8i4»  b^an  under  iinf  avourable  auspices.  Nevertheless 
the  difficulties  might  have  been  smoothed  away  in  the  course 
c^  time,  had  the  Belgians  felt  that  the  Dutch  were  treating 
them  ii^  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit  This,  despite  the  un- 
doubtedly good  intentions  of  the  king,  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  Belgium  ifas  regarded  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  annexed 
territory,  handed  over  to  Holland  as  <x>mpensationfor 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Dutch  in  the  revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  wars.  The  idea  that  Holland  was  the  mumt 
predominant  partnerin  the  kingdom  of  the  Nctheriands  tttwMn 
was  firmly  rooted  in  the  north  and  naturally  provoked  ^J"* 
in  the  south  the  feding  that  Belgium  was  being  ex-  BH^km, 
ploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch.  The  grievances  of 
the  Belgians  were  indeed  very  siibstantial.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  in  Holland,  the  king  was  a  Dutchman  by  birth  and 
training,  and  a  Calvinistic  protestant  by  religion.  Though  the 
population  of  Be^um  was  3,4oo/x>o  and  that  of  Holland  only 
a  little  more  than  2,000,000  the  two  coimtrics  had  equal  repro' 
sentation  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  states-general.  Prac- 
tically in  all  important  legislative  measures  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  the  Dutch  government  were  able  to  com- 
mand a  small  but  permanent  majority.  The  use  of  the  term 
"  the  Dutch  Government "  is  strictly  accurate,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  northemeis.  In 
1830,  of  the  seven  members  of  the  ministry  only  one  was  a 
Belgian;  in  the  home  department  out  of  X17  officials  xi  only 
were  Belgians;  in  the  ministry  of  war  3  were  Belgians  out  ol 
102;  of  the  officers  of  the  army  288  out  6f  2967.  All  the  public 
establishments,  the  Bank,  the  military  schools,  were  .g^fg^.  g 
Dutch.  That  such  was  the  case  must  not  be  entirely  ^^  j^^^,^ 
charged  to  partiality,  still  less  to  deliberate  unfair- 
ness on  the  part  of  William  I.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
proves  that  he  had  a  most  sincere  legard  for  the  welAue  of  hili 
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Belgian  subjects,  and  in  his  choice  of  measures  and  men  his 
aim  was  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  his  new  kingdom  by  a  policy 
of  unification.  This  was  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  his  attempt 
to  make  Dutch,  except  in  the  Walloon  districts,  the  official 
language  for  all  puUic  and  judicial  acts,  and  a  knowledge  of 
Dutch  a  necessary  qualification  for  every  person  entering  the 
public  service.  •  That  the  fierce  opposition  which  this  attempt 

aroused  in  the  Flemish-speaking  provinces  was  iU- 
jJJJjyj^    considered  and  unwise,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 

recent  years  there  has  been  a  patriotic  movement 
in  these  same  provinces  which  has  been  successful  in  forcing 
the  Belgian  government  to  adopt  Flemish  {ix,  Dutch)  as  well  as 
French  f(»  official  usage.  This  Flemish  movement  is  aJl  in  favour 
of  establishing  close  rdations  with  the  sister  people  of  the  north. 
Moreover  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Belgium  during  her  union 
0,^1,,  with  Holland  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  that 
pnaptritr  was  quite  remarkable.  The'  mineral  wealth  <rf  the 
^m^tkt  country  was  largely  developed,  the  iron  manufactures 
*"*'*  of  Li£ge  made  tapid  advance,  the  woollen  manu- 
factures of  Verviers  received  a  similar  impulse,  and  many  large 
establishments  were  formed  at  Ghent  and  other  places,  where 
cotton  goods  were  produced  which  rivalled  those  of  F.«gb"d  and 
surpassed  those  of  France.  The  extensive  colonial  and  foreign 
trade  of  the  Dutch  furnished  them  with  markets,  while  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  raised  Antwerp  once 
more  to  a  phce  of  high  commercial  importance.  The  govern- 
ment also  did  much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  internal  com- 
munications of  the  country,  in  repairing  the  roads  and  canals, 
in  forming  new  ones,  in  deepening  and  widening  rivers,  and  the 
like.  Nor  was  the  social  and  intdlectual  improvement  of  the 
people  by  any  means  neglected.  A  new  uni versi  ty  was>formed  at 
li^,  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  were»  in- 
stituted, and  numerous  elementary  scho<^  and  sdiools  for  hif^ier 
instruction  were  established  over  the  country.  These  measures 
for  the  furthering  of  education  among  the  people  on  the  part 
of  a  government  mainly  composed  o/  Protestants  were  received 
with  suspicion  and  disfa\<our  by  the  priests,  and  still  more  the 
attempts  Bubsequoitly  made  to  regulate  the  education  of  the 
priests  themselves.  The  estabUshment  under  the  au^ices  of 
the  king  in  1825  of  the  PhikMophical  College  at  Louvain,  and 
the  reqw'rement  that  every  priest  before  ordination  should 
spend  two  years  in  study  there,  gave  great  offence  to  the  derical 
IMrty,  and  some  of  the  bishops  were  prosecuted  for  the  violence 
of  their  denunciations  at  this  intrusion  of  the  secular  arm  into 
the  religious  domain.  ^9ii(h  the  view  of  terminating  these 
differences  the  king  in  1827  entered  into  a  concordat  with  the 
pope,  and  an  Agreement  was  reached  with  regard  to  nominations 
to  bishoprics,  derical  education  and  other  questions,  which 
should  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  men.  But  in  1828  the  two 
extreme  parties,  the  Catholic  Ultramontanes  and  the  revolu- 
tionary Liberals,  in  their  common  hatred  to  the  Dutch  regime, 
formed  an  alliance,  the  union,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment. Petitions  were  sent  in  setting  forth  the  Belgian  grievances, 
demanding  a  sttparate  administration  for  Belgium  and  a  full 
concession  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  the  news  of  the  success  of  the 
July  revolution  of  1830  at  Paris  reached  Brussels,  at  this  time 

a  dty  of  rduge  for  the  intriguing  and  discontented 
2JJ"*  «rf  almost  every  country  of  £ur<^)e.  The  first  outbreak 
«/JSJOL      ^^^^  i4ace  on  the  35th  of  August,  the  anniversary 

of  the  king's  accession.  An  opera  called  La  MtuUt^ 
which  abounds  in  appeals  to  liberty,  was  played,  and  the  audience 
were  se  exdted  that  they  rushed  out  into  the  street  crying, 
"Imitons  les  Parisiensl"  A  mob  speedily  gathered  together, 
who  proceeded  to  destroy  or  damage  a  number  of  pubh'c  bidldings 
and  the  private  residences  of  unpopular  officials.  The  troops 
were  few  in  number  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  mob,  but 
a  buffer  guard  was  enrolled  among  the  influential  and  middle- 
flasft  citizens  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  in- 
telligence <^  these  events  in  the  capital  soon  spread  throu^  the 
provinces;  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  simOar  scenes  were 
enacted,  begfaming  with  plundeiings  and  outrages,  foUowed 


by  the  institotioii  of  bagher  guards  lor  the  maintettance  ol  peace. 
The  leading  men  of  Bnissds  wen  most  anxious  not  to  puA 
matters  to  extremities.    Th^  demanded  the  ^'fmfrf*!  ef  the 
specially  obnoxious  minister.  Van  Maanen,  uid  a  separate  ad- 
ministration for  Belfeiium.    The  govemment,  however  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  what  course  to  pursue,  and  by  aUowmg 
things  to  drift  ended  by  converting  a  popular  riot  into  a  national 
revolt.    The  heir  apparent,  the  prince  Of  Orange  (see  WnuAMlL 
of  the  Netherlands),  was  sent  on  a  peaceful  missbn  tq  Brussels, 
but  furnished  with  such  limited  powers,  as  under  the  drcom- 
stances  were  utteriy  inadequate.    He  did  his  best  to  get  at  the 
real  facts,  and  after  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  leaden 
became  so  convinced  that  nothing  but  a  separate  administration 
of  the  two  countries  would  restore  tranqnittity  that  he  promised 
to  use  his  infltience  with  his  father  to  bring  about  that  object- 
on  recdving  assurances  that  the  personal  union  under  the  boose 
of  Orange  would  be  maintained.    The  king  summoned  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  the  states-general,  which  met  at  the  Hague  <» 
the  X3th  of  September  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  which  was  firm  and  temperate,  but  by  no  means  definite. 
The  proceedings  were  dilatory,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
deputies  exceedingly  exasperating.    The  result  was  that  the 
moderate  party  in  Belgium  quiddy  lost  their  influence,  and 
those  in  favour  of  violent  measures  prevailed.    Meanwhfle 
althoui^  the  states  were  still  sitting  at  the  Hague,  an  army 
of  14,000  troops  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick,  second 
son  of  the  king^was  gradually  approaching  Brussels.    It  was 
hoped  that  the  inhabitants  would  welcome  the  prince  and  that 
a  display  of  armed  force  would  speedily  restore  order.    After 
mudi  unnecessary  ddiQr,  at  a  time  when  pronqtC  action  %an 
required*  the  prince  on  the  ssrd  of  September  entered  Brussels 
and,  with  Httle  opposition,  occupied  the  upper  or  eourt  portion 
of  it,  but  when  they  attempted  to  advance  into  tiie  lower  town 
the  troops  found  the  sheets  barricaded  and  defended  by  dtisens 
in  arms.    Desultory  fighting  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
insurgents  continued  for  three  days  until,  finding  that  he  was 
making  no  headway,  the  prince  ordered  a  retreat.    The  news 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  oountry,  and  the  prindpnl 
towns  dedared  for  separation.    A  provisional  government  was 
formed  at  Brussels,  which  dedared  Belgfum  to  be  an  independent 
state,  and  summoned  a  national  congress  to  establish  a  system 
of  government.    King  William  now  did  his  utmost  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  and  sent  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Antwerp  to  promise 
that  Belgium  should  have  a  separate  administration;  but  it 
was  too  late.    Antwerp  was  the  only  important  i^ce  that  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  army  on  retreatiac 
from  Brussels  had  fallen  back  on  this  town.    At  the  aid  of 
October  an  insurgent  army  had  arrived  before  the  gates,  which 
were  opened  by  the  populace  to  recdve  them,  and  the  troops, 
under  General  Chass£,  retired  within  the  dtadd.    The  general 
ordered  a  bombardment  of  the  town  for  two  days,  destroying 
a  number  of  houses  and  large  quantities  of  merdiandise.    This 
act  served  still  further  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Bdgians 
against  the  Dutdu 

A  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers 
met  in  London  in  the  bcqsinningtof  November,  at  the  request 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  ihd  both  sides  were   fi^jf^ 
broughttoconsent  to  a  oenation  of  hostilities.  On  the   otuf 
xoth  of  November  the  National  Congress,  consisting  HMtitmwi 
of  soo  deputies,  met  at  Brussds  and  came  to  three   ^"^p""' 
important  deci^ns:    (i)  tiie  independence  of  the  oountry — 
carried  unanimously;  (a)  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy 
— X74  votes  against  13;  (3)  the  p^tetual  cxdusion  of  th!e 
Orange-Nassau  family — 161  votes  against  98.    On  the  soth  off 
December  the  conference  of  London  prodaimed  the  dissolutio» 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  but  claimed  the  right  off 
regulating  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  take  place. 
On  the  28th  of  January  1851,  the  congress  proceeded  to  tk» 
election  of  a  king,  and  out  of  a  number  of  candidates  the  cbosce 
fell  on  the  duke  of  Nemoun,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  but 
he  declined  the  office.    The  congress  then  elected  Baron  Suxlct 
de  Cbokier  to  the  temporary  post  of  regent,  and  proceeded  t» 
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dnwup a  oCMifttitiitkm on  the  Britidipftrltaineiitaiy  pattern.  The 
constitntion  expressly  declared  that  the  king  has  no  powers 
except  tl^ose  formally  assigned  to  him.  •  Ministers  were  to  be 
appointed  by  him,  but  be  responsible  to  the  cham- 
bers.   The  legislature  was  composed  of  two  dttmbers — 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies.    Both  cham- 
bers were  elected  by  the  same  voters,  but  senators 
required  a  property  qualification, — the  payment  of  at  least 
30OO  florins  in  taxes.    Senators  and  deputies  received  salaries. 
The  franchise  was  for  that  time  a  low  one^s-every  one  who  paid 
at  least  20  florins  in  taxes  had  a  vote.    The  ch(nce  of  a  king  was 
more  difiicult  than  that  of  drawing  up  a  constitution.    It  was 
desirable  that  the  new  sovereign  should  be  able  to  coimt  upon 
the  friendly  support  of  the  great  powers,  and  yet  not  be  actually 
a  member  of  their  reigning  dynasties.    It  was  from  fear  of 
arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  neighbouring  states,  especially 
Great  Britain,  that  Louis  Philippe  had  refused  to  sanction  the 
election  of  his  son.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  name  of 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cbburg,  the  widower  of  Princess  Charlotte  of 
England,  had  not  been  placed  among  the  candidates  in  January. 
Overtures  were,  however,  made  to  him,  as  soon  as  it  was  under- 
stood that,  as  the  result  of  private  negotiations  at  the  London 
conference,  the  selection  of  this  prince  would  be  favourably 
f^^jji    received  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France.    Leopold 
]^^titli  signified  his  readiness  to  accept  the  crown  after  having 
Be^aaa.    first  ascertained  that  he  would  have  the  support  cMf 
the  great  powers  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory 
settlement  with  Holland  on  those  points  which  he  considered 
essential  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  new  kingdom.    The 
election  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  idien  1 52  votes  out  of  196, 
four  being  absent,  determined  that  Leopold  should  be  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Belgians,  under  the  express  condition  thathe*'would 
accept  the  constitution  and  swear  to  maintam  the  national 
independence  and  territorial  int^prity."    Leopold  made  his 
public  entry  into  Brussels,  on  the  21st,  and  subsequently  vi^ted 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  respect. 

At  this  juncture  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the  Dutch  were 
preparing  to  invade  the  country  with  a  large  army.  It  com- 
pr^cd  45,000  infantry  and  6ooocavalry  with  72  pieces  of  artillery, 
while  Leopold  could  scarcely  bring  forward  25,000  men  to  oppose 
it.  On  the  2nd  of  August  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  army  had 
crossed  the  frontier;  Leopold  collected  his  forces,  such  as  they 
were,  near  Louvain  in  order  to  cover  his  capital.  The  two  armies 
met  on  the  9th  of  August.  The  undisciplined  Belgians,  despite 
the  personal  efforts  of  their  king,  were  speedily  routed,  and 
Leopold  and  his  staff  narrowly  escaped  capture.  He,  however, 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  capital,  and,  on  the  advance  of  a 
French  army,  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
posh  on  farther.  A  convention  was  concluded  between  him 
and  the  French  general,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned 
to  Holland  and  the  French  likewise  recrossed  the  frontier. 
Leopold  now  proceeded  with  vigour  to  strengthen  his  positk>n 
and  to  restore  order  and  confidence.  French  officers  were 
selected  for  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  army,  the  dvil 
list  was  arranged  with  economy  and  order,  and  reforms  were 
introduced  into  the  public  service  and  system  of  administration. 
He  kept  on  the  best  of  terms,  though  a  Protestant,  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  nobility,  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  French  king  (9th  of  August  1832), 
and  the  contract  that  the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  did  much  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  good  intentions. 

Meanwhile  the  conference  in  London  had  drawn  up  the 
project  of  a  treaty  for  the  separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
n^iMMir  ^*"*^  ^"^^  declared  "  to  be  final  and  irrevocable." 
jfm^mS^  '^^  conditions  were  far  less  favourable  to  Belgium 
UtaMk  than  had  been  hoped,  and  it  was  not  without  much 

heart-burning  and  considerable  opposition,  that  the 
senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  gave  their  assent  to  them. 
The  treaty,  which  contained  24  articles,  was  signed  on  the 
X5th  of  November  i83i'    By  these  articles  the  grand-duchy 


of  Luxemburg  was  divided,  but  the  king  of  Holland  reUined 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  also  received  a 
portion  of  Limburg  to  compensate  him  for  the  part  of  Luxemburg 
assigned  to  Belgium.  The  district  of  Maestricht  was  likewise 
partitioned,  but  the  fortress  remained  Dutch.  The  Scheldt 
was  declared  open  to  the  commeree  of  both  countries.  The 
national  debt  was  divided.  The  powers  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bclgiimi,  *'  as  a  neutral  state." 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Belgian  and  French 
sovereigns  on  the  20th  and  24th  of  November,  by  the  British 
on  the  6th  of  December,  but  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  and 
Russian   governments,    whose    sympathies    were    with    the 
"legitimate"  King  William  rather  than  with  a  prince  who 
owed  his  crown  to  a  revolution,  did  not  give  their  ratification 
till  some  five  months  later.    Even  then  King  William  remained 
obdurate,  refused  to  sign  and  continued  to  keep  possession 
of  Antwerp.    After  fruitless  efforts  on  the  pa  rt  of  the  great  powers 
to  obtain  his  acquiescence,  France  and  Great  Britain  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  force.    On  the  5th  of  November  their  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Holland,  and,  on  the  x8th, 
A  French  army  of  60,000  men,  imder  the  command  of    na 
Marshal  Gerard,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  to  besiege    Fnaeii 
Antwerp.    The  Dutch  garrison  capitulated  on  the    J^JjJV 
23rd  of  December,  and  on  the  3  ist  the  town  was  handed         *'** 
over  to  the  Belgians,  and  the  French  troops  withdrew  across 
the  frontier.    The  Dutch,  however,  still  held  two  forts,  which 
enabled  them  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
these  they  stubbornly  refused  to  yield.    Belgium  therefore  kept 
possession  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  except  the  fortress  of 
Luxemburg,  which  as  a  fortress  of  the  German  confederation  was, 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troqps.    These  territories  were  treated  in  every  way  as  a  part 
of  Belgitmi,  and  sent  representatives  to  the  chambers.    Great 
indignation  was  therefore  felt  at  the  idea  of  giving    ,^  ,     ^ 
them  up,  when  Holland  (14th  of  March  1838)  signified    emtax^' 
its  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.    4«M<iaa. 
The  chambers  argued  that  Belgium  bad  been  induced 
to  agree  to  the  twenty-foiv  articles  in  1832  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
at  once  terminating  all  harassing  disputes,  but  as  Holland 
refused  then  to  accept  them,  the  conditions  were  no  longer 
binding  and  the  circumstances  were  now  quite  changed.    They 
urged  that  Luxemburg  in  fact  formed  an  integral  part  of  Belgium 
and  that  the  people  were  totally  opposed  to  a  union  with  Holland. 
They  offered  to  pay  for  the  territory  in  dilute,  but  the  treaty 
gave  them  no  ri^t  of  purchase,  and  the  proposal  was  not  enter- 
tained.   Addresses  were  unanimously  voted  lurging 
the  king  to  re^st  separation,  great  excitement  was  aeta»meai 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  prep>arations  betwfn 
were  made  for  war.    But  the  fineness  of  the  allied  **??■■* 
powers  and  their  determination  to  uphold  the  condi-  gicf^^^, 
tions  of  the  treaty  compdled  the  king  most  reluctantly 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable.    The  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
on  the  19th  of  April  1839.    It  saddled  Belgiwn  with  a  portion 
of  Holland's  debt,  and  a  severe  financial  crisis  followed. 

The  Belgian  revolution  owed  its  success  to  the  union  of  the 
Catholic  and  Liberal  parties;  and  the  king  had  been  very  careful 
to  maintain  the  alliance  between  them.  This  continued    stna^ 
to  be  the  character  of  the  government  till  1840,  but  by    ku^^^a 
degrees  it  had  been  growing  more  and  more  conserva-    Um 
tive,  and  was  giving  rise  to  dissatisfaction.    A  ministry    Jj?*** 
was  formed  on  more  liberal  principles,  but  it  clashed    tAtnJt* 
with  the  Catholic  aristocracy,  who  had  the  majority  in 
the  senate.    A  neutral  ministry  under  M.  Chuics  Nothomb  wits 
then  formed;    Ini842  it  carried  a  new  law  of  primary  instruction, 
which  aroused  the  dislike  of  the  anti-clerical  liberals.    The 
Nothomb  ministry  retired  in  1845.    1°  March  1846  the  king 
formed  a  purely  Catholic  ministry,  but  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  Liberals,  who  had  for  several  years  been  steadily  organizing. 
A  congress  wassummoned  to  meet  at  Brussels  (x4th  of  June  1846) 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  different  Liberal  associations 
throughout  the  comtry.    Three  hundred  and  twenty  delegates 
met  and  drew  up  an  Aa  of  Federation  and  a  prognunme  of 
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reforms.  The  election  of  1847  S^ve  a  majority  to  the  Libenls 
ajid  a  purely  Liberal  ministry  was  formed,  and  from  this  date 
onwards  it  has  been  the  constitutional  practice  in  Bdgium  to 
choose  a  homogeneous  ministry  from  the  party  which  possesses 
a  working  majority  in  the  chamber.  In  1S48  a  new  electoral 
law  was  passed,  which  lowered  the  franchise  to  30 
florins'  worth  of  property  and  doubled  the  number  of 
electors.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Bdgium  passed 
safely  through  the  crisis  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  The 
extreme  democratic  and  socialistic  party  made  with  Freiich 
aid  some  spasmodic  efforts  to  stir  up  a  revolutionary  movement, 
but  they  met  with  no  popular  sympathy;  the  throne  of  Leopold 
stood  fomly  based  upon  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  Belgian 
nation  for  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  their  king. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  now. largely  directed  to 
the  sttraulating  of  private  industry  and  the  carrying  out  of 
public  works  of  great  practical  utility,  such  as  the  extension  of 
railways  and  the  opening  up  of  other  internal  means  of  com- 
munication. Commercial  treaties  were  also  entered  into  with 
various  countries  with  the  view  of  providing  additional  outlets 
for  industrial  products.  The  king  also  sou^  as  much  as 
possible  to  remove  from  the  domain  of  politics  every  irritating 
question,  believing  that  a  union  of  the  different  parties  was  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state.  In  1850  the  question  of  middle- 
class  education  was  settled.  In  1852  the  Liberal  cabinet  was 
overthrown  and  a  ministry  of  conciliation  was  formed.  A  bill 
was  passed  authorizing  the  army  to  be  raised  to  100,000  men 
including  reserve.  The  elections  of  1854  modified  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  by  increasng  the  strength  of  the  Conserva- 
tives; the  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  under 
Pierre  de  Decker,  of  moderate  Catholics  and  Progressives.  In 
1857  the  government  of  M.  de  Decker  brought  in  a  bill  to  establish 
"  tlu:  liberty  of  charity,"  but  in  reality  to  place  the  administration 
of  charities  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  This  led  to  a  violent 
agitation  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  military  had  to  be 
called  out.  Eventually  the  bill  was  withdrawn,  the  ministers 
resigned  and  a  Liberal  ministry  was  formed  under  M.  Charles 
Rogier.  In  x86o  the  communal  octroU  or  duties  on  articles  of 
food  brought  into  the  towns  was  abolished;  in  1863  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Schddt  was  made  free,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce 
established  with  Enghwd.  The  elections  of  July  1864  gave  a 
majority  to  the  Libeinds,  and  M.  Rogier  continued  in  office. 

On  the  loth  of  December  1865,  King  Leopold  died,  after  a 
rdgn  of  thirty-four  years.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  peoi^, 
^^^.  and  to  him  Belgium  owed  much,  for  in  difficult  drcum- 
^i^^i^  stances  and  critical  times  he  had  managed  its  affairs 
a,  with  great  tact  and  judgment    He  was  succeeded  by 

his  ^lest  son  Leopold  II.,  who  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  on  the 
z 7th  of  December.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Germany  in  1870,  Belgium  saw  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  her 
position,  and  lost  no  time  in  providing  foe  contingencies.  A 
large  war  credit  was  voted,  the  ^rength  of  the  army  was  raised 
and  strong  bodies  of  troOpe  were  moved  to  the  frontier.  The 
feeBng  of  danger  to  Belgium  also  caiiaed  great  excitement  in 
England.  The  British  govcnunent  declared  its  intention  to 
maintaiii  the  intQ:rity  pf  Bel^um  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  1839,  and  it  induced  the  two  belligereot  powers  to  agree  not 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgian  territMy.  A  oMisiderable 
portion  of  the  French  anny  rooted  at  Sedan  did  indeed  seek 
refuge,  across  the  frontier;  but  they  laid  down  their  arms 
according  to  convention,  and  were  duly  "  interned." 
'  In  1870  the  Libera]  party,  ^Hiich  had  been  in  power  for  thirteen 
years,  was  overthrown  hy  a  moon  of  the  Catholics  with  a 
ntmiber  of  Liberal  dissentknta  to  whoai  the  policy  of  the 
govenment  had  given  offence  and  a  Catholic  cabinet,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Baron  Juks  Joseph  d'Anethan,  took  office. 
At  the  electioD  of  August  1870,  the  CathoUcaobtahfeeda  majori^ 
in  both  chamiieTs.  They  increased  their  power  considtfably 
by  reducing  the  voting  qualification  for  electota  to  pcovindial 
councils  to  so  frs.,  and  to  communal  oouadls  to  10  frs., 
and  alio  by  teeogniwng  the  importance  ci  what  was  styled  "  tha 
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Flemish  Maveaent."  ffithetCo  AnMck  had  been  the  oAdal 
Unguage  of  the  states.  The  use  of  Flemish  in  public  documents, 
in  judicial  procedure  and  in  official  oorrespondcoce  was  hereafter 
required  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  Belgium  n# 
became  officially  bi-linguaL  It  was,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  a  reversion  to  the  pdicy  of  the 
Dutch  king,  which  in  1830  had  been. so  strongly 
dmounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian  vevokition,-  and  Its 
object  was  the  same,  i,e,  to  prevent /r0ficA(/ifa^Mii  of  a  popuhtioii 
that  was  Teutonic  by  race  and  speech.  In  1871  M.  Malou  had 
become  the  head  of  a  cabfaiet  of  moderate  Catholics,  and  ha 
retained  office  till  1878.  This  was  the  period  of  the  stniggla 
between  the  pope  and  the  Italian  government,  and  the  Oermaik 
KvlUtrkampf,  The  Bd^an  Ultramoiltanes  agiutcd  strongly  In 
favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  temporal  pow«r  and 
against  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  Though  discountenanced  by 
the  ministry,  the  violence  of  the  Ultra-clericals  compassed  its 
downfall.  They  passed  a  law  adopting  the  ballot  in  1 877,  but  at 
the  election  of  the  following  year  a  Liboal  majority  was  returned. 

The  new  cabinet,  under  M.  Fr^re-Orban,  devoted  itself  solely 
to  the  settlement  of  the  educatitmal  ^stem.  Hithnrto  since 
1843  in  all  primary  schools  instruction  by  the  clergy  sehomt 
in  the  Catholic  faith  was  obligatory,  children  belonging  /^^  ^ 
t6  other  persiiasions  being  diq)ensed  from  atteaduce.  an. 
In  1879  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  secularisation  of 
primary  education;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
clergy  by  Art.  4,  which  enacted — "  religious  instruction  is  rde- 
gated  to  the  care  of  families  and  the  deigy  of  the  varioua  creeds. 
A  place  in  the  school  may  be  put  at  their  di^Ktsal  where  the 
children  may  receive  rdigious  instruction,"  at  boors  other  than 
those  set  apart  lor  regular  education.  The  bill  likewise  provided 
for  a  rigorous  inspection  of  the  communal  schools.  The  passing 
of  this  law  was  met  by  the  clergy  by  uncompromising  resistance. 
The  bishops  ordered  that  absolution  be  refuaed  to  teachers  in  the 
schools  "  sans  Dieu,"  and  to  the  parents  who  sent  their  children  - 
to  them,  and  urged  the  cstabUshment  of  private  Catholic  schools. 
All  over  Belgium  the  agitation  spread,  and  the  clergy,  who  were 
practically  independent  of  state  oontr^  gained  the  victory.  In 
November  1879  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  but  040,000 
scholars  in  the  secularised  8choolsagainst37o,oooin  the  Catholic 
schools.  In  Flanders  over  80%  of  the  children  attended  the 
Catholic  schools.  Hie  government  a{^>ealed  to  the  pope,  but 
the  Holy  See  declined  to  take  fmy  action,  and  so  great  was  the 
embitterment  that  the  BcJgiaa  minister  at  the  Vatican  and  the 
papal  nuncio  at  Brussds  were  recalled,  and  in  z88o  the  clergy 
refused  to  associate  themselvjes  with  Uie  f£tcs  of  the  national 
jubilee.  In  order  to  emerge  victodous  in  such  a  strug^  the 
Liberal  party  had  need  of  aU  their  strength,  but  a  split  took 
place  between  the  sections  known  as  the  doctrinaires  and  the 
protressists,  on  the  question  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
at  the  election  of  1884  the  Catholics  carried  all  before  them  at  the 
polls.  From  1884  up  to  the  present  time  the  clerical  party  have 
maintained  their  sujMremacy. 

A  Catholic  administration  under  M.  Malou  at  once  took  in 
hand  the  schook  <|uc8tion.  A  law  was  passed,  despite  violeat 
protests  ^m  the  Liberal^  which  enacted  that  the  communes 
might  w**tff*»ii«  the  private  Catholic  schools  established  since 
1879  *n<^  suppress  uasectarian  schools  at  their  pleasure.  They 
mj^iit retain  at  least  one  unsectarian  <^  ad(^t  one  Catholic  school, 
where  25  heads  of  fanulies  demanded  it.  The  state  subsidised 
all  the  communal  schools,  Cathi^ and  unsectarian  alike.  Under 
this  law  in  all  districts  under  clerical  control  the  unsectarian 
'  schoob  were  abolished.  In  October  1884^  M.  Beemaert  replaced 
M.  Malou  as  prime  nunister,  and  retained  that  poet  for  the 
foUowhig  ten  yean.  He  had  in  1886  a  troublous  and  dangeroua 
situation  to  deal  with.  Socialism  had  become  a  political  force 
in  the  land.  Socialism  of  a  German  type  had  taken 
deep  root  among  the  working  men  of  the  Flemish 
towns,  espedsily  at  Ghent  and  Brussels^  socialism  of  it  mm. 
a  French  revoUitionary  type  among  the  Walloon 
miners  and  factory  hands.  Onthei8th  of  March  1886,  a  socialist 
rising  suddenly  burnt  out  at  Li^,  on  th»  occasion  of  tha 
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In  iBfg  Kin(  Leopold  Mtiunuuxd  Ihit  he  Iwd  by  bli  wDI  be- 
queathed the  Congo  BUte  to  Bel^um,  and  in  1890  the  BdgUn 
govMnmeDt.  ia  letuiD  for  fioandAj  help,  |,cquired  the  right  of 
anQeiing  the  country  under  certain  conditioiu.  At  L&ter  date* 
definite  propotfit  for  umnedUte  uineiAtian  were  considered 
but  DoV  ad<^t«d,  Uk  king  showing  a  strong  diiincHoatiDn  to 
cede  tlie  state,  while  unong  the  mus  ol  tin  Belgians  the  dis- 
indinRIIon  (0  snoez  was  e4iually  strong.  It  was  not  until 
terrible  repoxts  a*  to  the  misgoverament  oi  the  Congo  created 

GOtlhtries  Tciponsibk  for  ha viog  aided  in  tbi  oeation  ol  the  state. 
that  public  opinion  in  Belgium  seriously  COBcenied  itself  with 
the  wbjccL  The  result  was  that  In  November  190T  a  new 
ticaty  c^  cession  was  pRseoted  to  [he  Belgian  chambos,  while 
in  March  190S  an  additiouJ  act  modified  one  of  the  most  objee- 
tionable  features  of  the  tiTat]i — a  clause  by  which  the  Ung 
letained  control  of  the  leveoue  of  a  vast  tenitoiy  withiD  the 
Congo  which  be  bad  declared  to  be  his  private  pioperty.  A 
oolonial  law,  alsaiubraitled  to  the  chambers,  secured  for  Bdgium 
in  case  of  uuMuiian  complete  pacUaneDtary  contnl  ovei  the 
Congo  slate,  aad  the  bill  (ot  annexation  wt*  finally  passed  in 


Belgian  litentuie,  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  falls 
Into  iliree  groups,  consistlag  of  works  written  respectively  fn 
Flemish,  Walloon  and  French.  The  earlier  Fieniish  Buthon 
are  treated  under  Dutch  LimtATirtEi  the  revival  of  Flemish 
Lite[store(4.T.)Bncetfaesepaialionof  Bclgiumfroin  the  Nether- 
lands In  iSji>,and  Walloen  Lilenture  (q*-),  are  each  separately 
noticed.  The  earlier  Frendi  writers  born  on  iriut  is  now  Belgiaii 
territory — 1,(.  Adenis  le  B(^,  Jean  Fraissait.  Jean  Lemalre  des 
Beiges  and  others — are  included  in  the  general  history  of  French 
Literature  (q.v-).  It  remains  to  toniider  the  lileiatuii!  written 
by  BclgianB  in  French  during  the  iqth  omiuty,  and  it*  rapid 
development  since  the  revolution  o(  iSjl. 

Bdgjan  wtiten  were  commonly  charged  with  provindilism, 
hot  the  prejudice  against  them  ha*  been  dotroyed  by  the 
blillinnt  writeraoliS;a-i8Sa.  II  was  also  asserted  that  Belgian 
French  Uierainre  lacked  a  naiioRal  bads,  and  «as  merely  a 
NdeciioB of  Parislaii nodelt.  The  mosthnportaniseclioDoIii, 
however,  ba«  a  distinctive  rjuality  ol  Its  own.  Many  of  iis  ntost 
dbtingn^hederponenttare  Flemings  by  birth,  and  their  writing) 
reflect  the  characteristic  Flemish  sceoety;  they  have  the 
serisuonshcis,  the  colour  and  the  realism  of  Flemish  art;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  tenderuy  to  mysticism,  tn  abstraction,  ia 
far  Rimved  from  the  lucidity  and  definitenesi  auociatcd  with 
Frencb  litciature  properiy  tiHalled.  This  profoundly  nallonaj 
chaiaclcf  disengaged  Itself  gradually,  and  hsa  been  more  atrik- 
iDgly  evident  since  iS;d.  The  earlier  writen  of  the  centnry 
were  content  to  IdIIdw  French  tradition. 

The  events  of  1S30-1S31  gave  «  great  stitmitos  to  Belgian 
letters,  but  Ibe  country  possased  writer*  eS  considerable  merit 
before  that  dale.  AdoliJi*  Matfahu  {1801-1S76)  belong  to  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century,  ahboui^i  the  tenth  and  last  volume 
ol  his  (Smrawiffi  was  only  printed  In  1870.  His  later  works 
show  Ibe  inSuenoe  ol  the  Romantic  revlvaL  Auguste  Clavareau 
(T7g7-te«4).  a  mediocre  poet,  an  imiutor  of  the  French  and 

write  plays  before  iSjo.  Sdooard  Smits  <i7S9-iSji)  showed 
ronnnllctendend(ilnhistngedicso(ifiirH^S«r|e(iK(iSij), 
S^rUa(i»if),»aiJtmiuiUPI»»inUSiSi.    Tba  itst  ol  that 
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bad  a  great  wffin.  pudy  bo  doobt  beetMe  ol  tti  pottiotic 

subject.  For  lotir  years  befon  iSgo  Andrt  mn  Hassdt  (f.*.) 
had  been  pubUahfaig  his  verses  In  the  SnUiiulU  i4t  Pay-Bat, 
and  ItQDi  iSig  oawardi  be  was  an  aRlail  nmuHciBl.  A  btuit 
of  literary  and  artiitk  activity  lolloacd  the  Revolution;  and 
van  HaaMlt**  boose  becuw  a  centre  d  poets,  artists  and 
musidansaf  therananticichoaL  Tbe  beat  veA  ol  the  Bdfiaa 
Tomantldat*  It  In  the  rich  and  picturestiue  prose  of  the  itith 
century  romance  of  CHurla  de  Cotter  (see  Dt  Conta),  and  In 
the  mdaneholy  and  lemi-phDaaivhical  writing  of  the  aiaialBrt 
Octave  Flmies  {(.».).  The  fitna  (1S41)  and  the  C»aiij*ist 
{1866)  of  Antoine  Cleite  (iSiiS-iSSg),  have  been  compared  wiih 
the  work  of  Bfrsnger;  and  the  Catholic  party  found  a  champtcs 
ngaiiattheliberalaandrevolntionislainlhetatlrical  poet,BaKit 
Quinet  (b.  i8ig).  Among  the  fsmcma  dramatic  pieces  of  ihii 
epoch  was  Ibe  Anirl  Cktnia  (i&ij)  of  Cdouard  Wacken  (iSio- 
1&61),  who  was  a  lyric  rather  than  a  dramatic  poet;  also  the 
comedies  of  Louis  Labarre  (iSio-iS^?)  and  of  Henri  Delmotte 
(iSir-i8S4).  CharlaPotvin(iSiS-iQ03),BpDetaEdadramaliit, 
a  best  known  by  a  patriotic  Baimn  da  Ittira  tn  Btltifiti, 
forming  vol.  iv.  ol  the  Belgian  oompilatioa,  CiiiqiaiiU  au  d* 
Jil«r<J(iKgi),  and  by  UsesuysinUtaaiy  history.  EugfaicvaB 
Bemmel  (1894-1SB0)  cMablUwdaa  excelleni  historical  tradition 
in  his  HitUin  it  la  Bdilfat  (iS8e),  reproducing  tettually  the 
oclgiaal  antboritlet,  and  abo  edited  a  Belgian  Encydopatdia 
<  1873-187  S),  the  J'sMsBe^t'cii.  Ban)nE.C.deGcriache(i785- 
187 1)  wrote  the  histoiyol  Ibe  Nethertasda  from  theultremoatane 

satire,  la  VnTSjo  «  atadiira  it  U,  Al/rtd  Niaias{iRi^,by 
Francois  GiandgagtiBge  (1797-1877),  who  was  a  nalionaUtt  fo 
the  namnreat  sense,  nnd  regarded  the  movement  as  an  inde- 
fensible invtaon  of  loreign  Mcu.  The  best  of  the  novelisU  of 
Ibis  period,  eichdiiig  Charica  de  Caster,  was  pcrfasps  Estelle 
RselcDs  (iife  Crtvtccnu;  1811-1878);  she  wrote  under  the 
psendonyiBot"  Caroline  GraviJR,"  Her  tales  were  ojllected  by 
theWblio|*lle"P.L.Jacob  "(Paris,  187 3-1B7*). 

The  whole  of  this  literature  derived  more  or  less  from  foreign 
sources.and.withtheeiceptlonofCbaricsde  Coster  and  OcUvi 
Pirmo,  produced  no  striking  fignres.  De  Coster  died  in  187% 
and  Pirmei  in  1883,  and  the  new  tnovement  in  Belgian  lileralure 
dates  from  the  banquet  gNen  in  the  latlei  year  to  CamUle  - 
Lemonoier  (gi.)  whose  powerful  personality  did  much  to  tuiB 
"  Young  Belgium  "  into  a  national  channeL  Leoonnier  himself 
cannot  be  eidusively  claimed  by  any  of  the  cnnflicring  scboob  of 
youngwtitetl.  He  wa*  by  turns  naturalist,  lyrist  and  symbolbt; 
and  it  has  been  claimed  thai  the  germs  of  aU  the  later  develop- 
mcnls  in  Belgian  letters  may  be  traced  in  his  work.  Tht  quiib- 
queimial  prise  of  literature  had  beat  refused  to  his  Un  Mrfie,  and 
the  younger  generation  of  artists  and  meii  ol  letlets  gave  him  a 
banquet  which  was  recognised  as  a  prolat  against  the  official 
literalure,  represented  by  Louis  Hymaos  (r83^i8&i),  Guatave 
FricUrii  (b.  1SJ4),  the  literary  critic  of  L'luilfindana  hdtl, 
and  others.  The  centre*  around  winch  the  young  writers  were 
■groupedweretworeviews,  £'^rf  svderrr«and  LaJeutu  Bdgigue. 
I' Art  mtdirne  was  founded  in  i83i  by  Edmond  Ficaid,  who  had 
as  hi)  chief  supporters  Victor  Aroould  and  Octave  Maus.  Tltf 
first  editor  of  La  Itunt  Bttpvucvu  11.  Warlomont  (1860-188*), 
known  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Max  Waller."  Thb  reviev, 
which  owed  much  of  its  lucceK  lo  Waller's  energy,  defended  the 
intense  preoccupslion  ol  the  new  writer)  with  questions  of  slyki 
and  became  the  depository  of  the  hmaasian  tradition  in  Belgium* 
It  had  among  its  eariy  contributor*  Georges  Eekhoud,  AJbcrt 
Giraud,  Iwan  Gilkin  and  Georges  Rodenbach.  Edmond  Picard 
(b.  i8j6)  «u  one  of  the  foremoal  in  the  battle.  He  was  well 
known  as  an  advocate  in  Brussels,  and  made  a  ccmaiderable 
contribnrion  to  Juri^uudeace  as  the  chief  writer  of  the  Pandeiiat 
htlta  (1886-18^).  Hit  Pn  artt  (1886)  was  a  kind  of  liteniy 
code  for  the  young  Belgian  writers.  His  novels,  of  whidi  La 
Porte  Rousid  (i8St)  is  a  good  example,  were  succeeded  in  190*— 
1903  by  two  plays,  Jttkko  and  Patipudt  titrt. 

Georges  Eekhoud,  bom  at  Antwerp  00  the  17th  of  May  1854, 
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fApidly  tnnsforaied  into  a  modern  European  town,  wilSi  wide 
itreets,  electric  tramways  and  electric  lighting.  Only  the 
multitude  of  small  gardens,  planted  with  limes,  acadas  and  lilacs, 
and  the  bright  costumes  of  the  Servian  or  Hungarian  peasants, 
remain  to  distinguish  it  from  a  western  capital.  For  a  town  of 
such  importance,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Servia,  Belgrade  has  very  few  churches,  and  these  are  of  a 
somewhat  modest  type.  There  were,  in  1900,  four  Servian 
Orthodox  churches,  including  the  cathedral,  one  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  one  Evangelical  chapel  (German),  two  synagogues  and 
one  mosque.  This  last  is  kept  up  entirely  at  the  iczpense  of  the 
Servian  government 

The  liighest  educational  establishments  are  to  be  found  in 
Belgrade:  the  Vdika  Skkota  (a  small  university  with  three 
faculties),  the  military  academy,  the  theological,  seminary,  the 
high  school  for  girls,  a  commercial  academy,  and  several  scboote 
for  secondary  education  on  German  models.  A  commercial 
tribunal,  a  court  of  appeal  ated  the  court  of  cassation  are  also 
in  Belgrade.  There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Prince  Michael  (xS6o- 
1868)  who  succeeded  in  removing  the.  Turkish  garrison  from 
the  Belgrade  citadel  and  obtaining  other  Turkish  fortresses  in 
Servia  by  sldlful  diplomacy.  There  are  also  an  interesting 
national  museum,  with  Roman  antiquities  and  numismatic 
collections,  a  national  library  with  a  wnlth  o(,<Ad  Servian  MSS. 
among  its  40,000  vdumes,  and  a  botanical  garden,  rich  in 
specimens  of  the  Balkan  flora.  -  To  promote  commerce  there  are  a 
stock  and  produce  exchange  (Bena)^  &  national  banki^  privileged 
to  issue  notes,  and  several  oUier  banking  estaUishments.  The 
insurance  work  is  dojoe  by  foreign  con4>anies. 

The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Servia  passes  through  Belgrade, 
but  the  industrial  output  of  the  dty  itself  is  not  large,  owing  to 
the  scardty  both  of  labour  and  capital.  The  prindpal  industries 
are  brewing,  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  doth,  boots, 
leather,  cigarettes,  matches,  pottery,  preserved  meat  and 
confectionery.  The  railway  from  Budapest  to  Constantinople 
crossed  the  Save  by  a  fiqe  bridge  on  the  south-west,  above  the 
landing«plaoe  for  steamers.  Farther  south  is  the  park  of  Top- 
chider,  with  an  old  Turkish  kiosk  built  for  Prince  Milosh  (1818- 
1839)  in  the  beautifully  laid-out  grounds.  In  the  adjoining 
forest  of  lime-trees,  called  Koshutnyak  or  the  "deer-park," 
Prince  Michael  was  assassinated  in  1868.  Just  opposite  the 
dtadel,  in  a  north-westeriy  direction,  half-an-hour  by  steamer 
across  the  Danube,  lies  the  Hungarian  town  of  Semlin.  For 
administTative  purposes,  Belgrade  forma  a  separate  department 
of  thekingd<»i. 

The  first  fortification  of  the  rock,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  was  made  by  the  Celts  in  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Siniidumtm,  by  which  Belgrade 
was  known  until  the  7th  century  a.d.  The  Romans  took  it 
from  the  Celts,  and  replaced  their  fort  by  a  regular  Roman 
castntm^  pladng  in  it  a  strong  garrison.  Roman  bricks,  dug 
up  in  the  fortress,  bear  the  inscription,  Leglo  I V.  FUma  Felix, 
From  the  4th  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.d.  it  often 
changed  its  masters  (Huns,  Sarmatians,  Goths,  Gcpids);  then 
the  emperor  Justinian  brought  It  once  more  under  Roman  rule 
and  fortified  and  embellished  it  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  9th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Bulgarians,  anid  hdd  by  than 
until  the  beginning  of  the  xxth  century,  when  the  Byzantine 
emperor  Basil  II.  reconquered  it  for  the  Greek  empire.  The 
Hungarians,  under  Jdng  Stephen,  took  k  from  the  Greeks  in 
1T24.  From  that  time  it  was  comtantiy  changing  hands — 
Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Htmgarians,  replacing  each  other  in  turn. 
The  dty  was  considered  to  be  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  its 
possession  was  bdieved  to  secure  possession  of  Servia,  besides 
giving  command  of  the  traffic  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Danube.  It  has,  in  omsequence,  seen  n^ore  batties  under  iu 
Walk  than  most  fortresses  in  Europe^  The  Turks  used  to  caM 
It  Daroi-4'J*kadf  "  the  home  of  Wars  for  faith."  During  the 
t4th  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Servian  kings.  The 
Servian  prince  George  Brankovich  ceded  it  to  the  Hungarians  in 
1497-    The  T^irkisb  forces  unsuccenfully  besieged  the  dty 


in  1444  and  1456,  on  witidk  last  occasiM  a  gforfous  victory  Wtt 
obtained  by  the  Christian  garrison,  led  by  the  famous  John 
Hunyady  and  the  enthusiastic  monk  John  Cai^tran.  In  xsai 
Sultan  Suldman  took  it  from  the  Hungarians,  ai)d  from  that 
year  it  remained  in  Turkish  possession  untii  x688,  when  thk 
Austrians  captured  it,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1690.  In  X717 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  conquered  it  for  Austria,  which  kept 
it  untfl  X739,  improving  the  fortifications  and  giving  great 
impulse  to  the  commerdal  development  of  the  town.  From 
X739  to  X789  the  Turks  were  again  its  masters,  when.  In  that 
last  year,  the  Austrians  under  General  Laudon  carried  it  by 
assaidt,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1792.  In  1807  the  Servians, 
having  risen  for  thdr  independence,  forced  the  Turkish  garrison 
to  capitulate,  and  became  masters  of  Belgrade,  which  they  kept 
unto  the  end  of  September  18x3,  when  they  abandoned  it' to  the 
Turks.  Up  to  the  year  x  862  not  only  was  the  fortress  of  Belgrade 
garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  but  the  Danubian  slope  of  the  town 
was  inhabited  by  Turks,  living  under  a  spedal  Turkish  ad- 
ministration-, while  the  modem  part  of  the  town  (the  plateau 
of  the  ridge  and  the  western  slope)  was  inhabited  by  Servians, 
living  under  their  own  authorities.  This  dual  government  was 
a  constant  cause  of  friction  between  the  Servians  and  the  Tuiks, 
and  on  the  occasion  of -one  conflict  between  the  two  parties 
the  Turkish  commander  of  the  fortress  bombarded  the  Servian 
part  of  the  town  (June  1862).'  The  indirect  consequence  of 
this  inddent  was  that  In  1866,  on  the  categoric  demand  of  Prince 
Michael  of  Servia,  and  under  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  the  great 
powers,  the  sultan  withdrew  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the 
dudel  and  delivered  it  to  the  Servians.  (C  Mi.) 

BELHAVBV  AND  STENTON.  JOHN  HAinLTON*  3N0  Baiom 
(X656-X708),  was  the  ddest  son  of  Robert  Hamilton,  Lor4 
Presmennan  (d.  1696),  and  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  July  X656. 
Raving  married  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  John  Hamilton, 
xst  Baron  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  by 
Charies  I.  in  X647,  he  succeeded  to  this  title  in  1679.  In  x68t 
he  was  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  government  and  for  speaking 
dightingly  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  in 
pariiament,  and  in  1689  he  was  among  those  who  asked  WilUaoa 
of  Orange  to  undertake  the  government  of  Scotland.  Belhaven 
was  at  the  battie  of  Killiecrankie;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  privy  council,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  Scottish 
Trading  Company,  which  was  formed  in  X695  and  was  respons- 
ible for  the  Darien  expedition.  He  favoured  the  agitation  fo# 
securing  greater  liberty  for  his  country,  an  agita[tion  whicfa 
culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Security  in  1705,  and  he 
greatly  disUked  the  union  of  the  parliaments,  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  a^dnst  this  proposal  in  November  1706  attracting 
much  notice  and  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule.  Later  he  was 
imprisoned,  ostensibly  for  favouring  a  projected  French  invasion, 
and  he  died  in  London  on  the  axst  of  June  X708.  Belhaven  b 
chiefly  famous  as  an  orator,  and  two  of  his  speedics,  one  of  them 
the  famous  one  of  November  1706,  were  prteted  by  D.  Defoe  io 
an  appendix  to  his  Hist&ry  $f  Ute  Union  (1786). 

Belhaven's  son,  John,  who  fought  on  the  Eagitsh  side  &t 
Sheriffmuir,  became  the  3rd  baron  on  his  father's  death.  He 
was  drowned  in  November  X72r,  whilst  proceeding  to  take  up 
his  dtities  as  governor  of  Bari)ados,  and  was  succeeded  by  fab 
son  John  (d.  X764).  After  the  death  of  John's  brother  James  in 
X.777  the  titie  was  for  a  time  dormant;  then  in  X799  the  House 
of  Lords  declared  that  Wflliam  Hamilton  (1765-18x4),  a  dc* 
scendant  of  John  Hamilton,  the  paternal  great-grandfather 
of  the  2nd  baron,  was  entitled  to  the  dignity.  William,  who 
became  the  7th  baron,-  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert  (i791~ 
x868),  who  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baroa 
Hamilton  of  Wishaw  in  X83 1.  He  died  without  iitue  in  December 
x868,  when  the  barony  of  Hamilton  became  extinct;  in  187s 
the  Hdae  of  Lords  declared  that  his  cousin,  James  Ht»Ht<m 
(i822'x893)  was  rightfuHy  Baron  Belhaven  and  Stenton,  aii4 
the  title  descended  to  hia  kinsman,  Alexander  Charles  (b.  x84o), 
the  xoth  baron. 

BBUffABIUI  (f.  $05-565),  one  of  the  most  famous  generab  off 
the  bter  Roman  empire,  was  bora  about  aj).  $05,  in  "Oemante,** 
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t  district  on  tlie  borders  of  Hirtce  and  MacedonU.    Hit  itaiM  h 
supposed  to  be  SUtvonk.    As  a  youth  be  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  Justinian,  vfho  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Eastern  army.    He  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persiafns  in 
530,  and  suctessfuHy  conducted  a  campaign  against  them,  until 
forced,  by  the  rashness  of  his  soldiers,  to  join  battle  and  suffer 
defeat  in  the  foUowhig  year.    Recalled  to  Constantinopto,  he 
married  Antonina,  a  dever,  intriguing  woman,  and  a  favourite  of 
the  empress  Theodora.    Daring  the  sedition  of  the  "  green  " 
and  "blue"  parties  of  the  drcus  (known  as  the  Nifea  sedhion, 
532)  he  did  Justinian  good  service,  effectually  crushing  the  rebels 
who  had  proclaimed  Hypatius  emperor.    In  i^s  the  command 
of  the  expedition  against  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  a 
perilous  office,  which  the  rest  of  the  imperial  generals  shunned, 
was  conferred  on  Belisarius.  With  15,000  mercenaries,  whom  he 
had  to  train  into  Roman  disdpline,  he  took  Carthage,  defeated 
Celimer  the  Vandal  king,  and  carried  him  captive,  in  534,  to 
gmce  the  first  triumph  witnessed  in  Constantinople.    In  reward 
for  these  services  Belisarius  was  Invested  with  the  consular 
dignity,  and  medals  were  struck  in  his  honour.    At  this  time  the 
Ostrogothic  kingdom,  founded  inr  Itkly  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
was  shaken  by  internal  dissensions,  of  which  Justiniaii  resolved 
CO  avail  himself.    Accordingly,  Belisarius  invaded  Sidly;  and, 
after  storming  Na^Hes  and  defending  Rome  for  a  year  against 
Almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  Goths  in  Italy,  he  concluded 
the  war  by  the  capture  of  Ravenna,  and  with  it  of  the  Gothic 
king  Vitiges.    So  conspicuous  were  Belisarius's  heroism  and 
military  skill  that  the  Ostrogoths  offered  to  acknowledge  him 
emperor  of  the  West.    But   hb  loyalty  did  not  waver;  he 
rejected  the  proposal  and  returned  to  Constantinople  in  540. 
Next  year  he  was  sent  to  check  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  (Anu- 
shirvan);  but,  thwarted  by  the  turbulence  oif  his  troops,  he 
achieved  no  decisive  result.    On  his  return  to  Constantinople  he 
lived  under  a  cloud  for  some  time,  but  was  pardoned  through 
the  influence  of  Antonina  with  the  empress.    The  Goths  having 
meanwhile  reconquered  Italy,  Belisarius  was  despatched  with 
utterly  inadequate  forces  to  oppose  them.    Nevertheless,  during 
five  campaigns  he  held  his  enemies  at  bay,  until  he  was  removed 
from  the  command,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
to  the  eunuch  Narses.    Belisarius  remained  at  Constantinople 
in  tranquil  retirement  until  559,  when  an  incursion  of  Bulgarian 
savages  spread  a  panic  through  the  metropolis,  and  men's  eyes 
*were  once  more  turned  towards  the  neglected  veteran,  who 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  peasants  and 
soklien,  and  repelled  the  barbariai^  with  his  wonted  courage 
and  adroitness.    But  this,  like  his  former  victories,  stimulated 
Justinian's  envy.  The  saviour  of  his  country  was  coldly  received 
and  left  unrewarded  by  his  siispidous  sovereign.  Shortly  after- 
wards Belisarius  was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  (562);  his  fortune  ifos  confiscated,  and  he 
was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.    He  was  liberated  and 
restored  to  favour  in  565,  and  died  in  565. 

The  fiction  of  Belisarius  wandering  as  a  blind  beggar  through 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Marmontel  in  his  BHisaire,  and  by  various  painters  and  poets, 
i^  first  heard  of  in  the  loth  century.  Gibbon  justly  calls  Beli- 
sarius the  Africanus  of  New  Rome.  He  was  merdful  as  a 
conqueror,  stem  as  a  disciplinarian,  enterprising  and  wary  as  a 
general;  while  his  courage,  loyalty  and  forbearance  seem  to 
have  been  almost  unsullicid.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  a 
good  tactidan,  but  not  a  great  strategist. 

AuTHORiTiBS.~Procopitw,  De  Betlis  and  Hisioria  Arcana  (best 
edition  by  J.  Haury»  loc^,  1907):  tee  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (cd. 
Bury,  vol.  4):  T.  Hodgkin.  Italy  and  her  Invaders  (voL  4);  J.  B. 
Bury,  Later  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.;  DichI,  Justinien  (Paris,  looi), 
'  (J.  B.  B.) 

BBUT  (signifying  the  "  lady,"  par  exeelknce),  fti  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  the  designation  of  the  consort  of  Bel  (q.t.).  Her 
real  name  was  Nin-)il,  i.e.  the  "  lady  of  power,"  if  the  explanation 
suggested  in  Bel  for.  the  second  element  is  correct.  She  is  also 
designated  as  Nin-Khar>sag.  '*  Lady  of  the  mountain,"  which 
name  stands  in  some  relationship  to  Im>Khar-sag,  **  storm 
■louQtain  "—the  name  of  Uie  Staged  tower  or  sacred  edifioe  to 


Be!  hi  Nippur.  As  the  consort  of  Cn-lil,  the  goddess  Nin-Hl  or 
Belit  belongs  to  Nippur  and  her  titles  as  "  ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  and  "  mother  of  the  gods  "  are  all  due  to  her  position 
as  the  wife  of  Bel.  While  recognised  by  a  temple  of  h^  own  in 
Nippur  and  honoured  by  rulers  at  various  tiroes  by  having  votive 
offerings  made  in  her  honour  and  fortresses  dedicated  in  her 
name,  she,  as  aU  other  goddesses  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  with 
the  sin^e  exception  of  Ishtar,  u  over^dowed  by  her  male 
consort.  Hw  title  Bdit  was  naturaQy  transferred  to  the  great 
mother-goddess  Ishfar  after  the  decline  of  the  cult  at  Nippur, 
and  we  also  find  the  consort  of  Marduk,  known  as  Sarpanit, 
designated  as  Edit,  for  the  suffident  reason  that  Marduk,  after 
the  rise  of  the  dty  of  Babylon  as  the  seat  of  his  cult,  becomes  the 
Bel  or  "  lord  "  of  later  days.  (M.  Ja.> 

BELIZE,  or  Bauze,  the  caf^tal  and  prindpal  seaport  of 
British  Honduras,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  17^  39'  N.  and 
^8*  11'  W.  Pop.  (1904)  9969.  BeGxe  occupies  both  banks  of 
the  river  BeKze,  at  its  mouth.  Its  houses  are  generally  built  of 
wood,  with  high  roofs  and  wide  verandahs  shaded  by  cocoanut 
or  cabbage  palms.  The  prindpal  buildings  are  the  court  house, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  government  bouse,  at  the  southern 
end.  Fort  George,  towards  the  north,  the  British  bank  of 
Honduras,  the  hospital,  the-  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  the 
Wcsleyan  church,  which  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  aD. 
Mangrove  swamps  surround  the  town  and  epidemics  of  cholera, 
yellow  fever  and  other  troincal  diseases  have  been  frequent; 
but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  mitigated  to  some  extent 
by  the  high  tides  which  cover  the  marshes,  and  the  invigorating 
breezes  which  blow  in  from  the  sea.  Belize  is  connected  by 
telegraph  and  telephone  with  the  other  chief  towns  of  British 
Honduras,  but  there  is  no  railway,  and  communication  even  by 
road  is  defective.  The  exports  are  mahogany,  rosewood,  cedar, 
logwood  and  other  cabinet-woods  and  dye-woods,  with  cocoanuts, 
sugar,  sarsaparilla,  tortoiseshcll,  deerskins,  turtles  and  fruit, 
especially  bananas.  .Brcadstufis,  cotton  fabrics  and  hardware 
arc  imported. 

Belize  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  French  Mise, 
"  a  beacon,"  as  no  doubt  Some  signal  or  Ught  was  raised  here 
for  the  guidance  of  the  buccaneers  who  once  infested  this  region. 
Local  tradition  connects  the  name  with  that  of  Wallisor  Wallace, 
a  Scottish  buccaneer,  who,  in  1638,  settled,  with  a  party  of 
logwood  cutters,  on  St  Creorge's  Cay,  a  small  island  off  the  town. 
In  the  x8th  century  the  names  Wallis  and  Belize  were  used 
interchangeably  for  the  town,  the  river  and  the  whole  country. 
The  history  of  Belize  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  British  Honduras  (g.v,). 

BEUAME.  ALEXANDRE  (1843-1906),  French  writer,  was  bom 
at  Villiers-le-Bel,  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  26th  of  November  184a. 
He  spent  part  of  his  childhood  in  England  and  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  London.  His  lectures  on  English  literature  at  the 
Sorbonne,  where  a  chair  was  created  expressly  for  him,  did  much 
to  promote  tbe  study  of  English  in  France.  In  1905-1906  he 
was  Clark  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  died  at  Domont  (Sdne-et-OiseXon  the  19th  of 
September  1906.  His  best  known  book  was  a  masterly  study 
of  the  conditions  of  literary  life  in  England  in  the  i8th  century 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  Dryden,  Addison  and  Pope.  This 
book,  Le  Public  et  les  hcmmcs  de  leitres en  Anglderre au  XVIII* 
siicle  ( 1 88 1 ) ,  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  edition  in  1897.  He  was  a  good  Shakespearian 
scholar,  and  his  editions  of  Macbeth,  Othello  and  Julius  Caesar 
also  recdved  an  academic  prize  in  1902. 

BELKNAP,  JEREMY  (1744-1798),  American  author  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  4th  of  June  17441  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1762. 
In  1767  he  became  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Dover. 
New  Hampshire,  remaining  there  until  1787,  when  he  removea 
to  Federal  Street  church,  Boston.  He  b  recognized  as  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sodety,  and  in  1792 
became  an  overseer  of  Harvard.  He  died  at  Boston  on  the 
20th  of  June  1798.  Belknap's  chief  works  are:  History  of 
New  Hampshire  (1784^1792);    An  Historical  Account  of  thost 
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penontwko  have  been  dUtingnisked  in  America,  generally  known 
as  American  Biography  (1792-1794);  The  Foresters  (i-jga),  &c. 

BELKNAP,  WILUAM  WORTH  (182^x890),  American 
soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  on  the 
32nd  of  Sq>tember  1829.  Entering  the  Union  army  in  x86z, 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Vicksburg, 
4tt  major  of  the  xsth  Iowa  volunteers.  In  the  Atlanta 
campaign  under  Sherman  he  gained  considerable  distinction, 
rising  successively  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1864 
and  major-general  in  1865.  During  the  four  years  that  followed 
he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Iowa,  Icavmg  that  post  in 
1869  to  become  secretary  of  war.  In  1876,  in  consequence  of 
unproved  accusations  of  corruption,  he  resigned.  He  died  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  13th  of  October  1890. 

VELL,  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  (1847-  )>  American 
inventor  and  physicist,  son  of  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  ^rd  of  March  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  the  university  of 
London,  and  removed  with  his  father  to  Canada  in  1870.  In 
1872  he  became  professor  of  vocal  physiology  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity. In  1876  he  exhibited  an  apparatus  embodying  the  results 
of  his  studies  in  the  transmission  of  sound  by  electricity,  and  this 
invention,  with  improvements  and  modifications,  constitutes 
the  modem  commercial  telq>h(me.  He  was  the  inventor  also  of 
the  photophone,  an  instrument  for  transmitting  sound  by 
variations  in  a  beam  of  light,  and  of  phonographic  apparatus. 
Later,  he  interested  himself  in  the  problem  of  mechanical  flij^t. 
He  published  many  scientific  monographs,  including  a  memoir 
<m  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety  in  the  human  race. 

BELL,  ALEXANDER  MELVILLE  (1819-1905),  American 
educationalist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  ist  of 
March  18x9.  He  studied  under  and  became  the  prmcq>al  assist- 
ant of  his  father,.  Alexander  Bell,  an  authority  on  phonetics 
and  defective  ^eech.  From  1843  to.  x  865  he  lectured  on  elocution 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  1865  to  1870  at  the 
university  of  London.  In  x868,  and  again  in  1870  and  X871,  he 
lectured  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course  in  Boston.  In  1870  he 
became  a  lecturer  on  philology  at  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 
Ontario;  and  in  x88x  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  by  tKe  "  visible 
speech  "  method  of  orthoepy,  in  which  the  alphabetical  characters 
of  his  own  invention  were  graphic  diagrams  of  positions  and 
motions  of  the  organs  of  ^eech.  He  held  high  rank  as  an 
authority  on  physiological  phonetics  (q.v.)  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  orthoepy,  elocution  and  education,  including 
Sleno- Phonography  (X852);  LeUers  and  Sounds  (X858);  The 
Standard  Elocutionist  (i860);  Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary 
of  Sounds  (1863);  Visible  Speech:  The  Science  of  Universal 
Alphabetics  (X867);  Sounds  and,  their  Relations  (x88x);  lectures 
on  Phonetics  (1885);  A  Popular  Manual  of  Visible  Speech  and 
Vocal  Physiology  (1889);  World  English:  the  Univerial  Language 
(x888);  The  Science  of  Speech  (1897);  The  Fundamentals  of 
Elocution  (X899). 

See  John  Hitz.  Alexander  UeMUe  Bell  (A^'ashington,  1906). 

BELL,  ANDREW  (X7S3-X832),  British  divine  and  educational- 
ist, was  bom  at  St  Andrews  on  the  27th  of  March  1753.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  there,  and  afterwards  spent  some 
years  as  a  tutor  in  Virginia,  U.S.A.  On  his  retum  he  took  orders, 
and  in  1787  sailed  for  India,  where  he  held  eight  army  chap- 
lamcies  at  the  same  time.  In  x  789  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  male  orphan  asylum  at  Madras,  and  having  been  obliged 
from  scarcity  of  teachers  to  introduce  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  by  the  pupils,  found  the  scheme  answer  so  well  that  he 
became  convinced  of  its  universal  applicability.  In  1797,  after 
his  retum  to  London,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  explaining 
his  views  on  education.  Little  public  attention  was  drawn 
towards  the  "  monitorial  "  plan  till  Joseph  Lancaster  (^.v.),  the 
Quaker,  opened  a  school  in  Southwark,  conducting  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Bell's  principles^  and  improving  on  his  system.  The 
success  of  the  method,  and  the  strong  support  given  to  Lancaster 
by  the  whole  body  of  Nonconformists  gave  immense  impetus  to 
the  oaovement.    Similar  schools  were  established  in  great 


numbers;  and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eiiglind,  becomint 

alarmed  at  the  patronage  of  such  schools  resting  enthrdy  in  tht 

hands  of  dissenters,  resolved  to  set  up  similar  institutions  in 

which  their  own  principles  should  be  inculcated.    In  1807  Bell 

was  called  from  his  rectory  of  Swanage  in  Dorset  to  oiganlM  a 

system  of  schools  in  accordance  with  these  views,  and  in  z8ii 

became  superintendent  of  4he  newly  formed  '*  National  Society 

for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Prindi^es  of  the 

Established  Church."    For  his  valuable  services  he  was  in  some 

degree  recoiiq>ensed  by  his  preferment,  to  a  prebend  of  Wett* 

minster,  and  to  the  mastership  of  Sheribum  hoq>ital,  Durham. 

He  tried,  but  without  success,  to  plant  his  system  in  Scotland 

and  on  the  continent    He  djed  on  the  37th  of  Januaxy  x  83  3,  at 

Cheltenham,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.    His  great 

fortune  was  bequeathed  almost  entirely  for  educational  purposes. 

Of  the  £x  20,000  given  in  trast  to  the  provost  of  St  Andrews,  two 

city  ministers  and  the  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university,  half 

was  devoted  to  the  founding  of  the  important  school,  called  the 

Madras  Cdlege,  at  St  Andrews;  £xo,ooo  was  left  to  each  of  the 

large  cities,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Inverness  and  Aberdeen, 

for  school  puiposes;  aiid  £10,000  was  also  given  to  the  Royal 

Naval  SchooL 

Southey's  L«/«  <^  Dr  BtU  (3  vols.)  b  very  tedious;  J.  D.  Meikle* 
John's  An  (Md  Educatioual  RiQomur  it  concise  and  accurate. 

BELL,  SIR  CHARLES  (X774-X643),  Scottish  anatomist,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1774,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland;  among  his  brothers  were  the  anatombt,  John  Bell, 
and  the  jurist,  G.  J.  Bell.  After  attending  the  high  school  and 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  embraced  the  profession  ol 
medicine,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  anatomy, 
under  the  diroctk>n  of  hh  brother  John.  His  first  work,  oititled 
A  Sy^em  of  Dissections^  explaining  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  the  manner  of  displaying  the  parts,  and  their  varieties  in 
disease,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1798,  while  he  was  still 
a  pupil,  and  for  many  years  was  considered  to  be  a  valuaUe 
guide  to  the  studoit  of  practical  anatomy.  In  x8o3  he  published 
a  series  of  engrav^gs  of  original  drawings,  showing  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  These  drawings,  which  are 
remarkable  for  artistic  skill  and  finish,  were  taken  from  dis- 
sections made  by  Bell  for  the  lectures  or  demonstrations  he  gave 
on  the  nervous  system  as  part  of  the  course  0/  anatomical 
instmction  of  his  brother.  In  1804  he  wrote  the.  third  volume, 
containing  the  axuitomy  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  ol  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  by  John 
and  Charles  Belt  In  Novembo-  of  the  same  year  be  migrated 
to  London,  ax^d  from  that  date,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  kept  up 
a  regular  correq>ondence  with  his  brother  George,  mxich  of  which 
was  published  in  the  LeUers  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  &c.,  X870.  The 
earlier  letters  of  this  €orreqx>ndence  show  how  rapidly  he  rose 
to  distinction  in  a  field  where  success  was  difiicult,  as  it  was 
already  occupied  by  such  men  as  John  Abemethy,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Henxy  Cline.  Before  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  had 
written  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression,  which  waft 
published  in  London  soon  sf ter  his  arrival  and  at  once  attracted 
attention.  His  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  skill  as  an 
artist  qualified  him  in  an  exceptional  manner  for  such  a  work. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  was  to  describe  the  arrangements  by 
which  Uie  influence  of  the  mind  is  propagated  to  the  muscular 
frame,  and  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments, which  usually  accon^any  the  various  emotions  and 
passi<His.  One  4>edal  feature  was  the  Importance  attributed 
to  the  respiratory  arrangements  as  a  source  of  expresdon,  and  it 
was  shown  how  the  physidim  and  surgeon  mi^^t  derive  informa- 
tion regarding  the  nature  and  extCDt  of  important  diseases  by 
observing  the  expression  of  bodily  suffering.  This  woik,  apart 
from  its  value  to  artists  and  psydM>logists,  is  of  interest  histori- 
cally, as  there  is  no  doubt  the  investigations  of  the  author  into 
the  nervous  supply  of  the  muscles  of  expression  induced  him  U> 
prosecute  inquiries  which  led  to  his  great  discoveries  in  th* 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  iBi  X  Bell  published  liis  New  Idea  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bras% 
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M  vUch  he  amMmnoed  the  diioovciy  of  the  differcvt  fuoctions 
1^  the  nerves  corresponding^  ^ith  Iheir  relations  to  difierent 
parts  of  the  brain;  his  latest  researches  were  descr0)ed  in  The 
Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body  (1830)1  a  collection  of  papers 
read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society.  He  discovered  that  in  the 
nervous  trunks  there  are  q)ecial  sensory  filaments,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  transmit  impressions  from  the  periphery  of  the 
body  to  the  sensorium,  and  q>ecial  motor  filaments  which  conv^ 
motor  impressions  from  the  luain  or  other  nerve  centre  to  the 
muscles.  He  also  showed  that  some  nerves  consist;  entirety  of 
sensory  filaments  and  are  therefore  sensory  nerves,  that  othen 
are  composed  <A  motor  filaments  and  are  therdbre  motor  nerves, 
whilst  a  third  yariety  contains  both  kinds  of  filaments  and  are' 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  sensory-motor,  furthermore,  he 
indicated  that  the  brain  and  spinal  and  may  be  divided  into 
separate  parts,  each  part  having  a  special  funotfon-^one  patt 
ministering  to  motion,  the  other  to  sensation,  and  that  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  from  one  oj  other  or  both*  of  those  sources  endows 
them  with  the  peculiar  property  of  the  division  whence  th^ 
spring.  He  also  demonstrated  that  no  motor  nerve  ever  passes 
^vough  a  ganglion.  Lastly,  he  showed,  both  from  theoretical 
considerations  and  from  the  result  of  actual  experiment  on  the 
living  animal,  .that  the  anterior  roots  of  the  vpismX  nerves  are 
motor,  while  the  posterior  are  sensory.  These  discoveries  as  a 
whole  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  in  physiology  since  that 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  William  Harvey.  They  were 
not  <mly  a  distinct  and  definite  advance  in  sden^c  knowledge, 
but  from  them  flowed  many  practical  results  of  muchimportance 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Bell  should  have  viewed  his  results  with  exultation.  On 
the  96th  of  November  1807,  he  wrote  to  his  bsother  George^^ 
'.'  I  have  done  a  more  interesthig  rma  anatomia  cerekri  huwiqm 
than  it  b  possible  lo  conceive.  I  lectured  it  yesterday.'  I 
prosecuted  it  last  night  till  one  o'clock;  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU 
be  wdl  received."  On  th^  szst  of  the  same  month  he  wrote: — 
"  I  really  think  this  new  anatomy  of  the  brain  will  strike  more 
than  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  being  absorbents." 

In  1 807  he  produced  a  System  of  Comparathe  Surgery ^  in  which 
surgery  is  regarded  almost  wholly  £rom  an  anatomical  and 
openttve  point  of  view,  and  theke  is  little  or  no  mention  oi  the 
use  of  medicinal  substances.  It  i^ced  him,  however,  in  the 
h^est.  rank  of  English  writers  on  surgery.  In  1809  he  re* 
Unqunhed  His  professional  work  in  London,  and  rendered 
meritorious  services  to  the  wounded  from  Corufla,  who  were 
brou^t  to  the  Haslar  hospital  at  Portsmouth.  In  1810  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  Letters  concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  UrOkra^ 
In  which  he  treated  of  stricture  from  an  anatomies!  and  patho- 
logical point  of  view.  In  i8r  2  he  was  ^pointed  surgeon  to  the 
Middl^ex  hospital,  a  post  he  retained  for  twenty-four  years. 
He  was  also  professor  of  anatomy,  physiok>gy  and  surgery  to 
the  Collie  of  Surgeons  of  London,  uid  for  many  years  teacher 
of  anatcmiy  in  the  school  which  used  to  exist  in  Great  V^ndmUl 
Street  In  i8r5  he  went  to  Brussels  to  treat  the  wounded  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  18x6,  1817  and  18x8,  he  published 
a  series  of  Quarterly  Reports  of  Cases  in  Surgery;  in  i8ax  a  volume 
of  coloured  plates  with  descriptive  ktteipress,  entitled  lUustra^ 
Hons^tke  great  operations  of  Surgery ^  Trepan,  Hernia,  Amputa- 
tion amd  Lithotomy,  and  in  1894  Observations  on  Injuries  ef  the 
Spine  and  of  the  Thigh  Bone.  On  the  formation  of  University 
College,  Cower  Street,  he  was  for  a  short  time  head  of  the 
mediad  department.  In  1832  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Sodety  of  London  on  the  "  Organs  of  the  Human  Voice  "  in  which 
be  gave  many  iUustrations  of  the  i^ysiological  actk>n  of  these 
parts,  and  in  1833  a  Bridgewater  treatise.  The  Hand:  its  Mechan- 
ism and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design,  Akmg  with  Lord 
Brougham  he  aimotated.  and  illustrated  an  edition  of  Pale/s 
Natural  Theology,  published  in  1836.  The  Royal  Sodety  of 
London  awarded  to  him  in  1829  the  first  annual  medal  of  that 
year  given  by  George  IV.  for  discoveries  in  science;  and  when 
William  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  Charles  Bell  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  along  with  a  few  other  men  distinguished 
li  tdence  and  literature. 


In  r836  the  chair  of . surgery  In  the  mdverslty  ^  Edinbur^ 
was  offered  to  him.  He  was  then  one  of  the  foremost  scientific 
men  in  London,  and  he  had  a  large  surgical  practice.  But  his 
opinion  was  "  London  Is  a  place  to  live  in,  but  not  to  die  in  **; 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment.  In  Edinburgh  he  did  not 
earn  great  local  professional  success;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  was  not  appreciated  as  he  deserved.  But  honours  came 
thick  upon  him.  ■  On  the  continent  of  Europe  he  was  spoken 
of  as  greater  than  Harvey.  It  is  narrated  that  one  day  P.  J. 
Ronx,  a  celd)rated  French  physiologist,  dismissed  his  class 
without  a  lecture,  saying  *'  Cest  asses,  messieurs,' voms  aves  vu 
Charles  BetL"  During  his  professorship  he  published  the /fu/t/iOto 
of  Surgery,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  -(Z838) ;  and  in  1841  he  wrote  a  volume 
of  FracOcat  Essays,  two  of  whidi,  "  On  Squinting,"  and  "  On 
the  action  of  purgatives,"  are  of  great  value.  He  died  at 
Hallow  Park  near  Worcester  on  the  aSth  of  April  1842. 

BBLL»  OBORQB  J06BPB  <x 770-1843)1  Scottish  jurist,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  March  1770.  He  was  an  dder 
brother  of  Sir  Charles  BeU.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered  the 
high  school,  but  he  received  no  university  education  further  than 
attending  the  lectures  of  A.  F.  Tytler,  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Hume.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  -of  Advocates  in 
179X,  and  was  one  of  the-  earliest  and  most  attached  friends 
of  Frands  JefErey.  In  1804  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  which  he  subsequently  enlarged 
^nd  published  ini8  26  imder  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland  and  on  the  principles  -of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence-^ 
an  institutional  work  of  the  vexy  highest  excellence,  which  has 
had  its  value  acknowledged  by  such  eminent  juxists  as  Joseph 
Story  and  James  Kent.  In  x83i  BeU  was  elected,  profasor  of 
the  law  of  Scotland  In  the  unfyersity  of  Edinbuxgh;  and  hi 
X83X  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  prindpal  derfasfa^  in 
the  supreme  court.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mission in  X833  to  Inquixe  hito  the  Scottish  bankruptcy  law; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  chiefly 
drawn  up  by  himself,  many  beneficial  alterations  were  made. 
He  died  on  the  asxd  of  September  1843.  Bell's  smaller  treatise, 
Principies  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  became  a  standard  text-boolc 
for  Uw  students.  The  IUustrations  of  the  Principles  is  also  a 
W(»k  of  high  value. 

BJBLL,  HENRT  (X767-X830),  Scottish  engineer,  was  bom 
at  Torphicfaen,  linlithgow^iire,  in  1767.  Haying  received 
the  ordinary  education  of  a  paciBh  school,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  unde,  a  millwright,  uid,  after  qualifying  himself  as  a 
ship-modeller  at  Bo'ness,  went  to  London,  where  he  found 
employment  under  John  Rumie,  the  odebrated  engineer.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  1790,  he  first  settled  as  a  carpenter  at 
Glasgow  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hdensbuigh,  on  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  where  he  pursued  his  mechanical  projects,  and  also 
found  occasional  employment  as  an  ei^neer.  In  January 
x8xa  he  placed  on  the  Clyde  a  steamboat  (which  he  named  the 
"  Comet ")  of  about  25  tons,  propelled  by  an  engine  of  three 
horse  power,  at  a  speed  of  7  nu  an  hour.  Although  the  honour 
of  priority  is  admitted  to  bdong  to  the  American  engineer 
Robert  Fulton,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Fulton  had 
recdved  very  matexial  assistance  In  the  construction* of  his 
vessd  from  BeU  and  others  in  Great  Britain.  A  handsome  sum 
was  raised  for  BeU  by  subscription  amongthedtizens  of  Glasgow; 
and  he  also  recdved  from  the  trustees  of  the  river  Qydea  peuion 
of  £xoo  a  year.  He  died  at  Hdensburgh  on  the  X4th  of  November 
x83a  A  monument  to  his  memory  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gyde,  at  Dunglass,  near  BowHng. 

BELi^  HENRT  OLASSfORD  (x8o3-i874)»  &  Scottish  lawyer 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  8th  of  November 
X803.  He  recdved  his  education  at  the  Glasgow  high  school 
and  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  became  intimate  with  "  DdU" 
Moir,  James  Hogg,  John  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  others 
of  the  brilUant  staff  of  Blachwoo^s  Magaeine,  to  which  he  was 
drawn  by  his  poUtical  sympathies.  In  1828  he  became  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  which  was  eventuaUy  incMw 
VonXieAixitiMEdiiiburthWeelthCkrenide.   He  was  admitted 
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•  to  the  bar  In  18^2.  In  1839  he  was  appdnted  sheriff^substitute 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  1867  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
in  the  post  of  sherifi-prindpol  of  the  county,  an  oflSce  which  he 
filled  with  distinguished  success.  In  183 1  he  published  Summer 
and  Winter  Hours^  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  that  on  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  Qe  further  defended  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  queen  in  a  pwae  Life  (2  vds.,  1828-1831). 
Among  his  other  worics  may  be  mentioned  a  preface  which  be 
wrote  to  Bell  and  Bains's  edition  (1865)  of  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, and  Romances  and  Minor  Poems  (x866).  He  figures 
in  the  society  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae  as  "  Tallboys."  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  January  1874.  ■ 

BELL^  JAOOB  (x8xo*x859),  British  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  5th  of  March  i8ia  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  education,  he  joined  his  father  in  bu^ess  as  a 
chemttt  in  Oxford  Street,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  the 
chemistiy  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  those  on 
medicine  at  King's  College.  Alwaya  keenly  aUve  to  the  interests 
of  chemists  in  general,  Bell  conceived  the  idea  of  a  society  which 
should  |Lt  once  protect. the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  knprove 
its  status,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  xsth  of  April  184^ ^ 
it  was  resolved  to  found  the  Pharmaceutical  Societ3r  of  Great 
Britain.  Bell  earned  his  schone  throu^  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  and  further  advanced  the  cause  of  phannaqr  by 
establishing  the  PltarmaceuHcal  Joumalt  and  superintending 
its  publication  for  eighteen  years.  Ilie  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  incorporated  by  royal  chatter  in  1843.  One  of  the  first  abuses 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  body  was  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  by  unqualified  persons,  and  in  X845  Bell  drew  up  the 
draft  of  a  bill  to  deal  with  the  matter,  one  of  the  provisions  of 
which  was  the  recognition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodety  as  the 
governing  body  in  all  questions  connected  with  pharmacy. 
For  some  time  after  this  the  question  of  pharmaceutical  legisla- 
tion was  widely  discussed.  In  .x$5o  Bdl  successfully  contested 
the  borough  of  St  Albans  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  advo- 
cate his  proposals  for  reform  more  effectually  in  paiiiament 
In  1851  he  l»ought  forward  a  bill  embodying  these  proposals. 
It  pa»ed  its  second  reading,  but  was  considerably  whittled 
down  in  committee,  and  when  eventually  it  became  law  it  only 
partially  represented  its  sponsor's  intentions.  Bell  was  the 
author  of  an  Historical  Sketch  ^f  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  in 
GreiU  Britain.    He  died  on  the  Z2th  of  June  1859. 

BEUi,  JOHN  (169X-1780),  Scottish  traveller,  ina  bom  at 
Antermony  in  Scotland  in  xil9i,  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  in  which  he  took  tlu;  degree  ol  M.D.  In  17x4  he  set 
out  for  St  Petersburg,  where,  through  the  introduction  of  a 
countryman,  he  was  nominated  medical  attendant  to  Valensky, 
recently  a|[^)ointed  to  the  Persian  embeasy,  with  whcun  he 
travelled  from  1715  tQ  Z7i3.  The  next  four  years  he  spent  in 
an  embassy  to  Chimi,  passing  through  Siberia  and  the  great 
Tatar  deserts.  He  had  scarcely  rested  from  this  last  journey 
when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  Peter  the  Great  in  his  perilous 
expedition  to  Derbend  and  the  Gtspian  Gates.  The  narrative 
of  thb  journey  he  enriched  with  interesting  particulars  of  the 
public  and  private  life  of  that  remarkable  prince.  In  X738  he 
was  sent  by  the  Russian  government  on  a  mission  to  Constanti- 
&ople>  to  which,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant  who  H>oke 
Turkish,  he  proceeded  in  the  midst  of  winter  and  all  the  horroES 
of  war,  returning  in  May  to  St  Petersburg.  It  appeacs  that 
after  this  he  was  for  several  years  established  as  a  merchant 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  married  in  X74<^*  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Antermony,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  178a  His  travels,  published 
at  GUsgow  in  1763,  were  H>eedlty  tmnslated  Into  French,  and 
widely  circulated  in  Europe. 

BELL,  iOHH  (x763-x83o),  Scottish  anatomist  and  surgeon, 
an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  was  bom  at  Edinbur^  on 
the  x  ath  of  May  1 763.  After  completing  his  professional  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  he  carried  on  from  1790  in  Surgeons'  Square 
an  anatomical  lecture-theatre,  where,  in  spite  of  much  (^^xmtion, 
due  partly  to  the  unconservative  character  of  his  teadiing,  he 
attracted  large  audiences  by  his  lectures,  in  which  he  was  for  a 


tfane  assisted  by  his  yotingv  brother  tSftfltlM.  In  1793-1795  lie 
published  Diseottrses  on  ike  fftOure  and  Cnre  of  Wounds,  and  in 
x8oo  he  became  involved  In  an  unfortunate  oontroyeny  with 
James  Gregory  (1753-1821),  the  professor  of  tiiedlcine  at  Edin- 
burgh. Gregory  in  1800  attacked  the  system  whereby  the 
fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  *ctod  in 
rotation  as  surgeons  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  with  the  result 
that  the  younger  fellows  were  exduded.  Bdl,  who  was  among 
the  number,  composed  an  Answer  for  0i«  Junior  Members  (x80o), 
and  ten  years  later  ptiblhhed  a  collection  of  Letters  on  Professional 
Character  and  Manners^  wtuch  he  had  addressed  to  Qr^ory. 
After  his  exclusion  from  the  Infiimary  hs.  ceased  to  lecture  and 
devoted  himself  to  study,  and  practice.  In  x8i6  he  was  injmcd 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  and  in  the  folowing  year  weiit  to  Italy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of 
April  rSao.  His  works  also  included  PrincipUs  of  Surgery  (r8or)> 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  which  went  throiq^  sevessl 
editions  and  was  translated  Into  German,  and  Observations  on 
Italy,  published  by  his  widow  in  1815. 

Bia4«,  JOHV  (1797-X869),  American  political  leader,  was  bom 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  X5th  of  February  1797.  He 
graduated  siZ  the  university  of  Nashville  in  18x4,  and  in  18x7 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  but  retiring  alter  one  term,  he 
devoted  himself  for  ten  years  to  the  study  lund  the  practice  o£ 
the  law.  Ftom  1827  until  X84X  he  was  a  member  of  the  natioaal 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  from  June  1834  to  Macck 
X835  he  was  the  speaker,  and  in  which.he  was  conspicuous  as  a 
debater  and  a  conservative  leader.  Though  he  entexed  pofitScil 
life  as  a  Democrat,  he  became  estranged  from  his  part/s  leader, 
Presiitent  Jackson,  also  a  Ttonessean,  and  after  X835  was  one  d 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  South.  In  March  X84X  he 
became  the  secretary  of  war  in  President  Harrison's  cal^net^ 
but  in  September,  after  the  death  of  Harrison  and  the  rupture 
between  the  Whig  leaders  and  President  lyier,  he  resigned  tU* 
position.  From  X847  until  1859  be  was  a  member  of  t^  United 
States  Senate,  and  attracted  attention  by  Ins  ability  in  debate 
and  his  political  indqxndence,  being  one  of  two  Sonthena 
senators  to  vote  against  the  Kansas-Ncbn^ka  Bill  of  1854  and 
against  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  the  Lecompton  <7  pro* 
slavery  constitution  in  x  858.  Strongly  conservative  by  tempera- 
ment and  devoted  to  the  Union,  he  ardently  desired  to  prevent 
the  thseatened  secession  of  the  Southern  states  in  i860,  and 
was  the  candidate,  for  the  presidency,  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  Party,  often  called  from  the  luimes  of  its  candidates  for 
the  presidency  and  the  vice-presidency  (Edward  Everett)  the 
"  Bdl  and  Everett  Party,"  which  was  made  up  largely  of  former 
Whigs  and  Southem  '*  Know^othings,"  opposed  sectionalism, 
and  strove  to  prevent  the  disraption  of  the  union.  The  party 
adopted  no  i^fonn,  and  discarding  all  other  issues,  resolved 
that  "  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  to  reoogniee 
no  political  principle  other  than  the  constitution  of  the  country^ 
the  union  of  the  states,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  B^ 
was  defeated^  but  received  a  popular  vote  of  587,830  (mosdy 
cast  in  the  Southem  states),  and  obtained  the  electoral  votes  of 
Vir^nia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — ^39  altogether,  out  of  a  total 
of  303.  Bell  tried  earnestly  to  prevent  the  secession  of  his  own 
state,  but  after  the  issue  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation 
of  the  X5th  of  April  x86x  calling  on  the  various  states  for  volua- 
teers»  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  when  Tennessee  joined  the 
Confederacy  Bell  "  went  with  his  state.'^  He  took  no  part  Im 
the  Civil  War,  and  died  on  the  xoth  of  September  1869. 

BEUi,  ROBERT  (1800-X867),  Irish  man  of  letterst.  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  x6th  of  January  i8oa  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  DuUin,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublia 
Historical  Sodety.  In  j8a8  he  settled  in  London,  where  h* 
^ted  4  weekly  paper,  the  Atlas,  and  until  1841  was  engaged 
in  journalism,  and  afterwards  in  miscellajicous  Uteraiy  work.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  April  1867.  His  most  important  work  is  hit 
annotated  edition  of  the  Engfish  Poets  (24  veb.,  i854-'x857; 
new  ed.,  29  vols.,  1866),  the  worits  of  each  poet  being  prefaced  l^ 
a  memoir.  For  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  he  wrote:  History 
of  Russia  (3  vols.,  X836-1838);  Lives  of  English  Poets  (a  rohk^ 
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1839);  a  contlmiatlbn,  with  W.  Walhce,  of  Sir  Jmm*  Mftckhi- 
toth's  HiiUfry  oJBttfjiand  (vols,  iv.-x.,  1830-1840);  and  Che  fifth 
vohime  (1840)  of  the  Lives  dj  Uu  BriHsh  Admirals,  begun  by 
R.  Sevthey.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
and  ivell  known  f6r  hia  open-hearted  generosity  to  fellow  men  of 
Jitters. 

BBiL,  a  hoUkm  metallic  Sressel  used  for  making  a  more  or  less 
k>ud  noise  (A.S.  bcUan,  to  bellow;  Mid.  Bng.  "to  beH^;  tf. 
"As  lood  as  beDeth  winde  ih  hetle/'  in  Chaucer,  Bouse  ef  ftme, 
iiL  7x3).  Bells  are  usually  cup4ike  in  shape,  and  are  constructed 
80  as  to  give  one  fundamental  note  wl»n  struck.  The  term  does 
not  strictly  include  gongs,  cymbals,  metal  plates,  resonant  bars 
iA  metal  or  wood,  or  tinkling  ornaments,  such  as  e.g.  the  "  bdb  " 
upcm  the  Jewish  high  priest's  dress  (Eiodus  xxvin.  33);  nor  is 
it  necessary  here  to  deal  with  the  common  useful  varieties  of 
sh^ep  or  cow  bells,  or  bells  on  dedges  or  harness.  For  house 
bells  see  the  end  of  this  article.  A  "  diving-bell "  (see  Divns) 
is  only  so  called  from  the  analogy  of  its  shape. 

Thd  main  interest  of  bells  and  belKringing  has  ttfeiefice  to 
churdi  or  tower  bells,  their  history,  construction  and  uses. 

Bafly  BMs.'-Ot  heih  before  the  Christian  era  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence.    The  instruments  which  summoned  the 
Romans  to  pubUc  baths  or  processions,  or  that  whidi  Ludan 
(a.d.  x8o)  describes  as  set  in  motion  Sy  a  water-dock  (clepsydra) 
to  measure  time,  were  probably  cymbab  or  resonant  ptetes  of 
metal,  Uke  the  timbrels  (corybantia  aera,  Virg.  Aen.  iii.ixi) 
used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  or  the  Egyptian  minrm,  Which 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rattle.    t%e  earliest  Latin  word 
for  a  bell  {eampana)  Is  late  Latin  of  the  4th  or  5th  century 
A.D.;  and  thfe  first  application  of  bells  to  churches  has  been 
ascribed  to  Paulintis,  bishopof  Nola  in  Campania  about  a.d.  400. 
There  is,  however,  nd  confirmation  of  this  story,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  the  words  eampana  and  nda  (a  small  bell);  and  in  a 
letter  from  Paulinus  to  the  emperor  S^nis,  describhig  very 
fully  the  decoration  of  his  church,  the  bishop  makes  no  mention 
of  bells.    It  has  been  maintained  with  someWhat  more  reason 
that'  Pope  Sabinianus  (604)  first  used  church  bells;  l>ut  it  seems 
clear  that  they  were  introduced  into  France  as  early  as  550. 
In  Uic  7th  century  Bede  mentions  a  bell  brought  from  Italy 
bv  Benedict  Bbcop  for  his  abbey  at  Wearmouth,  and  speaks 
of  the  sound  of  a  bell  being  well  known  at  Whitby  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  St  HUda's  death  (680).    St  Dunston  hung  many  in  the 
loth  ceAtury;  and  in  the  Ixth  they  were  not  uncommon  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany.    It  issaid  that  the  Greek  Christians 
were  unacquainted  with  bells  till  the  9th  century;  but  it  is 
known  that  for  political  reasons,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  thdr.  use  was  forbidden  lest  they 
should  provide  a  popular  signal  for  revolt. 

Several  old  bells  are  extant  in  Scotland,  Irelaiid  and  Wales; 
the  oldest  are  often  quadrangular,  made  of  thin  iron  plates 
hammered  and  riveted  together.  A  well-known  spedmcn  is 
St  Patrick's  bdl  preserved  at  Belfast,  called  Clog  an  eadkackta 
Fkatraic,  "  the  bell  of  St.  Patrick's  will.**  It  is  6  in.  Wgji,  5 
broad,  4  deep,  adorned  with  gems  and  gold-  and  silver  filigree- 
work;  it  Is  inscribed  1091  and«xio5,  but  it  is  probably  alhided  to 
in  Ulster  annals  in  552.  (For  Scottish  bells,  see  Illustrated  CaSa- 
logua  0J  Archaeological  3fuseum,  Edinburgh,  for  1856.) 

The  four-sided  'bell  of  the  Irish  missionary  St  Gall  (646)  is 
preserved  at  the  monastery  of  St  Gall,  Switzerland.  In  these 
early  times  bells  were  usually  smaH;  even  in  the  nth  century 
a  ben  presented  to  the  church  at  Orleans  weighing  2600  ft)  was 
thought  large.  In  the  13th  century  larger  bells  were  cast.  The 
bcU  Jacqueline  of  Paris,  cast  in  1400,  weighed  15,000  !b;  another 
Paris  bell  of  1473}  25.000  lb;  and  the  famous  Amboise  bell  at 

Rouen  (150^)  36»364  ft>. 

Tb  these  scanty  records  of  the  early  history  of  belb  may  be 
added  the  enumeration  of  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  bclb  by  Hieronymus 
Magius,  in  his  work  De  Tintinnabulis: — l  TiMtinnabulumf  a  little 
bell,  otherwise  called /mfr/o/awjor  refectory  or  dormitory,  accord- 
ing to  Joannes  Belcthus,  but  Guillaumc  Durand  names  sguilla  for 
the  refectory;  2.  Petasius,  or  larger  "  broad-brimmed  hat "  bell; 
^  Codcn,  orifice  of  trumpet,  a  Greek  hand-bell;  4.  Sahf  a  very 


small  ben,  used  in  the  dioir,  according  to  Durand;  5.  Campana,  a 
large  bell,  first  used  in  the  Latin  churches  in  the  steeple  (Durand) , 
in  the  tower  (Belcthus) ;  6.  Squilla,  a  shrill  little  bell.  We  read 
of  cymbalitm  for  the  dobter  (Durand)  or  campanella  for  the 
dobter  (Belcthus);  nolula  or  dupla  in  the  dock;  signitm  in 
the  tower  (e.g.  in  the  Excerptions  of  St  Egbert,  750);  tl]^  Portu- 
guese still  call  a  bell  sino. 

Bell-founding. — ^The  earliest  bclb  were  probably  not  cast, 
but  made  of  plates  riveted  together,  like  die  belb  of  St  Gall 
or  Belfast  above  mentioned.  The  bell-foiinder's  art,  ori^nally 
practised  in  the  monasteries,  passed  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  a  professional  class,  by  whom,  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  espechlly,  were  gradually  worked  out  the  prindples 
€»f  construction,  mixture  of  metab,  lines  and  proportions,  now 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  for  a  good  bcU.  In  En^and 
some  of  the  early  founders  were  peripatetic  artificexs,  who 
travelled,  about  the  country,  setting  up  a  temporary  foundry 
td'cast  belb  wherever  they  were  wanted.  Miles  Graye  (c.  1 650), 
a  celebrated  East  AngUan  founder,  carried  on  hb  work  in  this 
fashion,  and  in  old  churdiwardens'  accounts  are  sometimes 
found  notices  Of  pavment  for  the  casting  of  bdb  at  places  where 
no  regular  foundry  is  known  to  have  exbted.  The  chief  centres 
of  the  art  in  medieval  times  were  London,  York,  Gloucester 
and  Nottingham;  and  belb  by  e.g.  "John  of  .York"  (x4ih 
century),  Samud  Smith,  father  and  son,  of  York  (1680*1730), 
Abraham  Rudhall  and  hb  descendants  of  Gloucester  (1(^4- 
1774),  Mot  (i6th  century),  Lester  and  Pack  (1750),  Chrbtopher. 
Hodson  of  London  (who  cast  "  Great  Tom  "  of  Oxford,  x68i) 
and  Richard  Phdps  (1716)  arc  still  in  high  repute.  The  White- 
chapel  Bell  Foundry  (now  Mears  and  Stainbank),  established 
by  Robert  Mot  in  1 570,  incorporated  the  business  of  the  Rudhalb, 
Lester  and  Pack,  Phelps,  Briant  and  others,  and  b  now  one' 
of  the  leading  firms  of  bell-founders;  others  being  Warner 
and  Sons  of  Spitalfidds  and  Taylor  &  Co.,  Loughborough,  the 
founders  of  "  Great  Paul "  for  St  Paul's  cathedral  (1881).  Of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  founders  the  firms  of  van  den  Gheyn  (1550), 
Heroony  (1650),  Aerschodt  &  Waghcvcn  at  Louvain  and  others 
have  a  great  reputation  in  the  Low  Countries,  espedally  for 
"  carillons,"  such  as  those  at  Antwerp  or  Bruges,  a  form  of 
bell-music  which  has  not  taken  much  root  in  En^and,  despite 
the  ad>^>cacy  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawcb,  who  proclaimed  its 
superiority  to  En^sh  change-ringings 

Bdl-metal  b  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  j>roportion 
of  4  to  I.  In  Henry  III.*s  reign  it  was  2  to  x.  In  Layard's 
Nineveh  bronze  belb,  it  was  10  to  x.  Zinc  and  lead  are  used  in 
^m^  belb.  The  thickness  of  the  bell's  edge  is  about  one-tenth 
of  its  diameter,  and  its  height  b  twelve  times  its  thickness. 

Belb,  like  viob,  have  been  made  of  every  conceivable  shape 
within  certain  limits.  Hie  long  narrow  bell,  the  quadrangular, 
and  the  mitre-shaped  in  Europe  at  least  indicate  antiquity, 
and  the  gracdul  curVed-inwardly-midway  and  full  trumpet- 
mouthed  bell  indicates  an  age  not  earUer  than  the  x6th  century. 

The  bell  b  first  designed  on  paper  according  to  the  scale  of 
measurement.  Then  the  crook  b  made;  which  is  a  kind  of  double 
wooden  compass,  the  legs  of  which  are  respectivdy  curved  to 
the  shape  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  bell,  a  space  of  the 
exact  form  and  thickness  of  the  bell  being  left  betwixt  them. 
The  compass  b  pivoted  On  a  stake  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  casting-pit.^  A  stuffing  of  brickwork  is  built  round  the  stake, 
leaving  room  for  a  fire  to  be  lighted  inside  it.  The  outside  of  this 
stuffing  b  then  padded  vnth  fine  soff  day,  well  mixed  and  bound 
together  with  odves'  hair,  and  the  inner  leg  of  the  cohipass  run 
round  it,  bringing  it  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  inside  of  the  bell. 
Upoii  thb  core,  well  smeared  with  grease,  is  fashioned  the  false 
day  bell,  the  outside  of  which  is  defined  by  the  outer  leg  of  the 
compass.^  Inscriptions  are  now  moulded  in  wax  on  the  outside 
of  the  day-bell;  these  are  carefully  smeared  with  grease,  then 
h'ghtly  covered  with  the  finest  day,  and  then  with  coarser  day, 
until  a  solid  mantle  b  thickened  over  the  outside  of  the  clay  bcll. 
A  fire  b  now  h'ghted,  and  the  whole  baked  hard;  the  grease  and 
wax  inscriptions  steam  out  through  holes  at  the  top,  leaving 
the  sham  day  bell  baked  hard  and  tolerably  loose,  between  th^ 
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core  aitd  the  cope  or  mantU,  Tbt  cope  is  tlien  Ufted,  the  day 
bell  broken  up,  the  cope  let  down  again,  enclosing  now  between 
itself  and  the  core  the  exact  shape  of  the  bell.  The  metal  is  then 
boiled  and  run  molten  into  the  mould.  A  large  bell  will  take 
several  weeks  to  cooL  When  extricated  it  ought  to' be  scarcely 
touched  and  should  hardly  require  tuning.  This  is  called  its 
maiden  state,  and  it  used  to  be  so  sought  after  that  many  bells 
fKit  left  rough  and  out  of  tunc  in  order  to  claim  it. 

Bell  Tones  and  Tuning. — ^A  good  bell,  fairly  struck,  should 
give  out  three  distinct  notes— a  "  fundamental "  note  or  "  tonic  **', 
the  octave  above,  or  "nominal";  and  the  octave  below,  or 
"hum-note."  (It  alsoi  j^ves  out  the  "third"  and  "fifth** 
above  the  fundamental;  but  of  these  it  is  less  necessary  to  take 
notice.)  Very  few  bells,  however,  have  any  two  of  these  notes, 
and  hardly  any  all  three,  in  unison — the  "  hum-notes  "  being 
generally  a  little  sharper,  and  the  "fundamentals"  a  little 
i]atter,  than  their  respective  "  nominals."  In  tuning  a  "  ring  " 
or  series  of  bells,  the  practice  of  founders  has  hitherto  been  to 
take  one  set  of  notes  (in  England  usually  the  nonunals,  on  the 
continent  the  fimdamentals)  and  put  these  into  tunc,  leaving 
the  other  tones  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  in  diffei:ent 
circumstances  different  tones  assert  themselves.  Thus,  when 
bells  arc  struck  at  considerable  intervals,  the  fundamental  notes 
being  fuller  and.more  piersistent  are  more  prominent;  but  when 
strupk  in  rapid  succession  (as  in  EngUsh  change-ringing  or 
with  the  higher  bells  of  a  Belgian  "  carillon,"  which  take  the 
"  air  ")  the  higher  tone  of  the  "  nominal "  is  more  perceptible. 
The  inharmonious  character  of  inany  Belgian  carillons,  and  of 
certain  Belgian  and  French  rings  in  En^and,  is  ascribed  by 
Canon  A.  B.  Simpson  (in  his  pamphlet,  Why  Bells  sound  out  oj 
Tune,  X897)  to  neglect  of  the  "  nominals,"  the  fundamentals 
only  being  tuned  to  each  other.  To  tune  a  series  of  bdls  properly, 
the  fundamental  tone  of  each  bell  must  be  brought  into  true 
octave  with  its  nominal,  and  the  whole  series  of  bells,  thus 
rectified,  put  into  tune  with  each  other.  Tbe  "hum-note" 
of  each,  which  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  mass  of  metal,  should  also 
be  in  tune  with  the  others.  If  fiatter  than  the  nominal,  it  cannot 
be  sharpened:  but  if  sharper  (as  is  more  usual),  it  may  be  flattened 
by  thinning  the  metal  near  the  crown  of  the  bell.  The  great  bell 
("  Great  Paul ")  cast  by  Messrs  Taylor  for  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  has  all  its  tones  in  true  harmony,  except  that  the  tone 
next  above  the  fundamental  (E^)  is  a"  fourth  "  (Ab)  instead 
of  a  "  third"  (G  or  Gb).  The  great  bell  cast  by  the  same  founders 
toi  Beverley  Minster  is  in  perfect  tune;  and  with  the  improved 
machinery  now  in  use,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
henceforth  be  the  case  with  all  church  bells. 

The  quality  of  a  bell  depends  not  only  on  the  casting  and  the 
fineness  and  mixture  of  metals,  but  upon  the  due  proportion  of 
metal  to  the  calibre  of  the  belL  The  larger  the  bell  the  lower 
the  tone;  but  if  we  try  to  nuike  a  large  E  bell  with  metal  only 
enough  for  a  smaller  F  bell,  the  E  bell  will  be  pimy  and  poor.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  for  a  peal  of  bcUs  to  give  the  pure  chord 
of  the  ground  tone  or  key-note,  third,  fifth  and  octave,  the 
diameters  are  required  to  be  as  thirty,  twenty-four,  twenty, 
fifteen,  and  the  weights  as  eighty,  forty-one,  twenty-four  and 
ten. 

History  and'  Uses  of  BdZs^— The  history  of  bells  is  full  of 
romantic  interest.  In  civilized  times  they  have  been  intimately 
associated,  not  only  with  all  kinds  of  reh'gious  and  social  uses, 
but  with  almost  every  important  historical  event.  Their  influence 
upon  architecture  is  not  less  remarkable,  for  to  them  indirectly 
we  probably  owe  most  of  the  famous  towers  jn  the  world. 
Church  towers  at  first,  pernaps,  scarcely  rose  above  the  roof, 
being  intended  as  Icntems  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  addition 
to  thdrheight  was  in  all  likelihood  suggested  by  the  more  common 
use  of  bells. 

Bells  early  summoned  soldiers  to  arms,  bs  well  as  Christians 
to  church.  They  sounded,  the  alarm  in  fife  or  tumult;  and  the 
rights  of  the  burghers  in  their  4>elb  were  jealously  guarded, 
libus  the  chief  bell  in  the  cathedral  often  belonged  to  the  town, 
not  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  The  curfew,  the  Carolus  and 
St  Maiy**  b«U  in  the  Antweip  tower  aH  belong  to  the  town;  the 


rest  are  the  property  of  the  ditptw.  He  who  oMimanded  ikm 
bell  commanded  the  town;  for  by  that  soond*  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  could  raUy  and  concentrate  his  adherents.  Hence  a 
conqueror  commonly  acknowledged  the  political  importance  of 
bells  by  melting  them  down;  and  the  cannon  of  the  conqimed 
was  in  turn  melted  up  to  supply  the  ganlson  with  bells  to  be  used 
in  the  supi^ession  of  revolts.  Maay  a  bloody  chapter  in  histoiy 
has  been  rung  in  and  out  by  belb. 

On  the  third  day  of  Easter  138a,  at  the  dnglog  of  the  Sidliaa 
vespers  (which  have  given  their  name  to  the  affahr),  Sooo  French 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  John  of  Procida,  who  had  thua 
planned  to  free  Sicily  from  Chaiks  of  Anjou.  On  the  a4th  of 
August,  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1571,  beOs  ushered  in  thd 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
100,000.  Bells  have  rung  alike  over  slaughtered  and  ransomed 
dties;  and  far  and  wide  througiKmt  Europe  in  the  hour  of 
victory  or  irreparable  loss.  At  the  news  of  Nelson's  triumph 
and  death  at  Trafalgar,  the  bells  of  Chester  rang  a  merry  peal 
alternated  with  one  deep  toll,  and  similar  incidents  could  be 
multiplied. 

There  are  many  old  customs  connected  with  the  use  of  chuidi 
bells,  some  of  which  have  died  out,  while  others  remain  hoe  and 
there.  The  best  known  and  perhaps  oldest  of  these  is  the 
"  Curfew "  (cMnre-/rti),  first  enforced  (though  not  perhaps 
introduced)  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  England  as  a  signal  for 
all. lights  and  fires  to  be  extinguished  at  8  P.M. — probably  to 
prevent  nocturnal  gatherings  of  disa£fected  subjects.  In  many 
towns  it  survived  into  the  xpth  century  as  a  signal  for  dosing 
shops  at  8  or  9;  and  it  is  still  kept  up  in  various  places  as  an  old 
custcMn;  thus  at  Oxford  the  familiar  boom  of  "Tbm's**  xoi 
strokes  is  still  the  signal  lot  dosiog  college  gates  at  9.  The 
largest  and  heaviest  bells  were^uaed  for  the  Curiew,  to  carry  the 
sound  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  did  to  Milton's  ear,  suggesting  the 
descriptive  lines  in  //  Fcnseroso  (74-75): — 

'*  Oft,  on  a  plot  of  riri»  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide- watered  shore, 
'Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 

Gra3r's  allusion  in  the  Elegy  is  well  known;  as  also  are  those  ol 
Shakeyeare  to  the  elves  "  that  jejoice  to  hear  the  solema 
curfew  "  {Tempest) f  or  the  fiend  that  "  b^ins  at  curicw  and 
walks  till  the  fijst  cock  "  {King  Lear);  or  Milton's  in  Comus 
to  the  ghost  "that  breaks  his  nuigic  chains  MX  curfew 
time." 

Among  secular  uses  connected  with  church  bells  are  the 
"  Mote  "  or  "  Common  "  bell,  summoning  to  munidpal  or  other 
meetings,  as  e.g.  the  7th  at  St  Mary's,  Stamford,  tolled  for 
quarter  sessions,  or' the  bell  At  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  for  meetinga 
of  Convocation.  In  some  places  one  of  the  bells  is  known  as  the 
"  Vestry  Bell."  The  "  Pancake  Bell,"  stHl  rung  here  and  there 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  was  originally  a  summons  to  confession 
before  Lent;  the  "  Harvest  Bell "  and  "  Seeding  BeU  "  called 
labourers  to  their  work;  while  the  "  Gleaning  BeU  "  fixed  the 
hours  for  beginning  or  leaving  off  gleaning,  so  that  everyone 
might  start  fair  and  have  an  even.chanoe.  The  "  Oven  Bdl " 
gave  notite  when  the  l<Nrd  of  the  manor's  oven  was  ready  for  Us 
tenants  to  bake  their  bread;  the  "  Market  Bell "  was  a  signal 
for  selling  to  begin;  add  in  some  country  districts  a  diurch  bdl 
is  still  rung  at  dinner  time.  The  general  diffusion  of  docks  and 
watches  has  rendered  bells  less  necessary  for  marking  the  events 
of  daily  life;  and  most. of  these  old  customs  have  dther  dia- 
appeaied  or  are  fastMisappearing.  At  Strassburg  a  large  bell 
of  eight  tons  weight,  known  as  the  "  Holy  Ghost  Bell,"  is  only 
rung  when  two  &es  are  seen  in  the  town  at  once;  a  "  storm^ 
bell "  warns  travellers  in  the  plain  of  storms  approaching  from 
the  mountfins,  and  the  "  Thor  Glocke  "  (gate  bdO  gives  the 
signal  for  opening  or  shutting  the  dty  gates.  On  the  European 
continent^  especially  in  cotmtries  which,  like  Belgium  and 
Holland,  were  distracted  by  constant  war,  bcUs  acquired  great 
public  importance.  They  were  formally  l^iptized  with  religious 
ceremonies  (as  abo  in  England  In  pre-Rdormatlon  days),  tW 
notabOities  of  a  town  or  church  itanding  u  sponson;  aiid  t^ir 
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"ringinc'O.  In  ulildi  ck»  Ok  imptel  of  U»  dipiicr  Is  much 
hesvlei,  »nd  Uu  »und  produced  a  consfqutnlly  Itnidtr  and  more 
ht-waching.  SItdunical  ringing  Is  more  common  on  thi  con- 
lincnt  of  Europe,  aprtiiUy  in  Belgium  ud  Flind<n:  ringing 
by  band  ii  more  common  in  Engkod.  wlicre  dm  denlapncnt 
gC  diui(Ci-rlD0iig  [t«  below)  hai  broBghl  it  into  ptQMimnca 

(l)  Uechwoil  liogiDg  t>  effected  by  B  intern  ol  mitt  coa- 
uected  mitli  imaU.  bajnmcoi  itiiking  Ibe  bells,  UHudly  on  theit 
out^de,  ud  iiDilad  cither  by  connuion  wiih  tl»  nucbineiy 
<t  a  clock,  u  u  to  pky  tunei  «  adificfaUy  un>g«d  chlaei 
at  definite  intervals;  or  with  s  kty-boaid  iisembling  tbit  of 
•a  organ.  The  first  oE  thoie  ractbods  li  famlliu  in  the  chimes 
(Cambridge,  Westminster,  Ik.)  hesnl  from  many  towers  al  ihe 
itriking  of  the  hours  and  quartcH;  or  In  fiymn  tunes  played  at 
tatervali  (t.g-  of  three  hours)  upon  the  diurch  bells.  The  secood 
method  is  peculiar  lo  the  "  carillon  "  (!•»•),  as  found  everywhere 
in  Belgium,  where  with  a  ut  of  from  lo  or  30  10  £0  or  70  bells 
a  much  wider  scope  Ibr  tunes  and  harnioBies  is  provided  than 
in  English  hei&lcs.  tew  of  which  have  mora  thatt  one  octave  of 
bdb  ia  one  key  only  and  none  more  than  r  i  bells.  The  carillons 
at  Louvain  and  Bruges  contain  40  bcOs.  and  that.ol  MecUin 
44,  nhQein  the  towerof  Antwerp  cathedral  there  are  upwards  of 
90  bells,  for  the  largest  of  which,  cast  in  1^117,  Chulei  V.  stood 


quieter  flound  of  cbimlnff  aa  an  Introduction  to  divine  servke, 
but  where  a  band  of  ringei^  lA  Lvnilable  and  change-ringing  is 
practised  the  belia  ai »  rule  aic  rung.  The  ptsctla  of "  docking  " 
a  bell,  in  which  the  clapper,  by  means  of  a  cotd  attached  to  it 
and  pulled  from  bekw,  is  allowed  to  swing  against  the  bell  at 
rest,  is  often  emptoyid  lo  save  trovMe;  but  (he  jar  is  very 
likely  to  crack  the  b^.    In  ria^j^  01  in  tnie^iniiii,  tha  bdl 

For  ringing,  a  bcU  a  puUod  up  and  "  set "  mouth  vppermoot. 
She  (to  ringin  a  bdl  is  feminine)  b  Ikon  pulled  00,  first  at 
"  handstroke  "  {j.i.  with  the  hands  on  the  "  nUy  "  at  tufted 
portion  of  the  rope,  a  few  feel  Irora  its  lower  end)  and  then  al 
"  tuck-stioke"  in  the  revene  direction  (witb^e  hands  nearer 
tha  loiter  end,  Ae  lope  having  at  I]ie  preriou)  pull  coiled  loDDd 
thre»nUBrtera  of  tha  wheel's  drtuijifittncB),  dnoibiog  at  eadi 
pull  almsit  a  full  circle  till  she  codhb  back  to  Che  gprighi  pmiiion. 
At  each  Rv<duti[ui  the  swing  It  chiefly  rkae  by  Che  ccigiiL  of  ibo 
bell,  ibe  Tinger  giving  a  puM  of  just  suHcjeni  stnii<th  to  bang 
the  belt  back  inbj  the  upright  position;  otherwiia  ila  swing 
would  become  graduaUy  ^rtct  till  it  remaiBed  al  re*!  mauth 


CMap- 


(f. — When  a  givao  numbaioJ  bells  an  iu»g  ovi 

„  _  1  In  tbe  same  order,  from  tha  hi^icst  note,  1 

:ble,"  to  tie loweat, 01 "  tenor" — 1, 1,3, 4,  S, *,  T-^theyaJ 


taidlo 

Qldei — a.f.  lias^?",  'Ji4E<^7i  and  "-cfaange-ringing" 
is  the  ait  of  tingjpg  bells  in  "  chansn,"  so  that  a  difi^a^at 
"  change  "  m  raanaaganent  of  onkt  Is  produced  at  each  pull 
of  tbe  beU-ropea,  untD,  without  any  i^titioa  of  the  lao* 
change,  the  bells  come  back  into  "  rounds."  The  gmeial  prin- 
ciple ol  aU  metbodsof  cbaage-riagiDg  is.  that  each  bdl,  after 
(tiikiug  in  the  fittt  place  or  "  lead,"  works  gradually  "  up  "  to 
the  last  plan  Qr  "  botiind,"  and  "  down  "  acaia  to  Lbe  Sat,  and 
that  no  bdi  tvn  shifts  more  than  one  pboe  ifi  oiclk  eliaug«. 
Thus  tbe  lingat  of  uiy  bdi  knnws  that  whaUvec  his  position 
la  one  change,  bis  ple^e  in.  the  nait  will  iMcitfacr  the  (aioc,  eclhe 
[dace  before  or  the  [dacs  aiier.  He  doaa  not  havo  to  iMna  by 
keatt  the  diflennt  changes  or  varialinu  of  oidu;  nor  need  b*. 
unleasheli  tha  "  conductor,"  know  tho  oiscl  «der  ol  aay  o« 
chance.  He  has  to  bear  in  nnnd,  first,  which  way  bl>  bell  ia 
workucvji.  wheUKr"  up  "  froiB  iMt  to  lut  pUca,  ai"dcwn  " 
iroiB  lut  to  first;  secosdly,  in  what  pUos  hii  bell  is  iitriliingi 
tUidl)',  wbat  InU  ^  brill  aie »iilila(.lni«eilMt«l]i  bsffn^M 


alMp.by-sBprai^'^A. 

pulled  intiediate^  bafon  and  afuc  bis  asm.  U*  matt  also 
renumber  *sd  arpty  ihc  rnle*  of  Iha  pailkulai  "metkad" 
which  is  being  luag.  The  loHowiK  table  npiesentiBg  tha  fa 
twcMT  chamEBa  oi  a  "  plain'  ..    -  ..  ^  ^  -  . 

ee  below)  ill 


1  (ntchange.)  S716>4] 

a  s>7>«34 

J  IS'?J«4 

4  (5'h  change.)        »  i  5  7  ]  *  4  ('Sih  change,) 

i  s>}i47« 

6  saa*'*? 

7  ii4>*17,      ^   ^         ,        , 
3  4  J  6 1 7  I  (loih  change.) 

Il  irill  beabacrved  that  at  tk  nt  (^nca  the  lUrd  bellaul 
■tlJ)ci{thIheSfihbell,aCFocduii  to  tbe  mk  of  thia  "  methnd." 
itrikoaaecand  blow  hi  Ilia  Uilrd  place  <"  makeB  tfaird'a  (iace  "), 
Thii  stopa  tha  neilan  work  of  Iba  bells  wUeh  at  Iha  pnvioias 
chwieiKn  In  U»  4tli,  $tli,«Uiaiid  7lii  phucs  ("1114.  i.  6, 7  "). 


"dodge;"  WoiitDak 
lor  this,  the  bell*  would  odmb  hack,  bto  "  ngois"  at  the  t4tll 
thange.  It  ■  by  the  UsB-iof  "-phrti  natking  "  aad  "  dad^i«,'' 
Mxorduig  ts  lbs  fu)et«f  wadDua  "  nMkads,"  tkiai  iIb  leqdRd 
nuatbac  of  change^  npoD  uy  nimbv.  oTbcU),  can  bo  pRxkicadi 
Qui  ia  Older  that  th^  nay  b*  <faBe,  withmit  tbt  bcUa  camiiis 

Triples,  above  fjvan,  ihiey  wiU  da  in  ie<nnly  ckaaga>),  (atfhcE 
aadUcatignsaiilie  "  coaiaini  orda."  GBUtdladmioal^  "  Bote  *' 
■  "  " be  intiodiiced.    In  rii   " 


.they*( 


.  I.  who  acta 

Singio  '^  at  tha  ci^A 
iB«m(at  l»want  theringcn<<.celtalit  bdi)  to  make  Ihetaqujiii* 
alOnatlAB  in. the  regnlar  mtk.of  tbdr  bells.    (Hem,  in  ibitiW 


JlriKiBg.nawath 


of   b 


....      .  .  1  3-    On  larger  aomben  ol  belk  il  kacs  thM 

ntaaingi  bul  the  eSed  of  ihls  "  call  "  is  diat  lbs  "  coaaiBS 
orde["of»singlep>iro(belUltinverLed.  Thaorigiiof "Bab"* 
unknown.  Asa"  call  "  It  was  peTha;H  adopted  as  a  short,  dlarp 
Bound,  easily  uttered  ud  ctiSy  heard  by  the  ringers.  Ja 
applied  tea  "method"  or  ty««BiDl  rbifiag  il  auy  itlar  Id  the 
evolution  of  " dodging,"  e.(.  ia  "  Tnble  Bob"  taAa  a^tg 
"  dodging  "  path  of  ihc  treble  bell;  but  none  of  the  old  wiiMn 

The  number  of  ^duj'Ue  "  changes  "ofi  any  ^vcn  series  of  Ivlla 
may  be  asCerlained,  according  to  the  malbematkal  formula  «I 
"permutations,"  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  bell«  together. 
liiU)opthreebctls,on)y(ictunecsarvariatl0DSo[ordcr(iX>X3) 
can  be  produced;  on  four  bells,  1X1X3X4-1*:  on  five, 
»4XS"no;  on  aii,  130X6-7101  on  wvco,  jJoXj^jtMo. 
A  "  peal '.'  on  any  such  iwaitiei  of  bells  is  in  orditauy  language 
tbe  lingaag  oi  all  the  poasibla  (Ganges.  Bal  ledinkilly.  mly 
the  full  extent  ol  changes  upon  inn  bells,  UBually  niitg  with  a 
"tenor  behind,"  is  t&ted  a  "peal";  a  sboiler  perfaimaace 
upon  seven  or  more  bell),  oc  the  full  eitent  upon  less  than  seven, 
being,  in  ringing  parlance,  a  "lOucb."    <hi  oi  bells  tte  foil 

(ftaK^'ssao),  and  on  five  bdls  fony-twe  tlraes  (i»X4i 
-5040)  to  rank  as  a  'peal."  On  e^ht  or  more  bells  iaaa 
cbMCt*'taTmind  numbcrt  is  RCcepttd  as  llie  nMiaaiw  standard 
for  a  pcili  aikl  6b  nth  mimben  of  belhrup  lo  twelve  {tha 
largal  if[u)bgt.uacd  ia  f  haiigii  ii«p'ii]i)i.  paala  an  h  amtiged 
that  lkaiillia>meiUlb-«>ilbAa,-«  at  apEBrpoiia  beyond. 
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BELLABELLA— BELLAEXJNNA 


BoMii  Btlls. — Bunding*  ire  comnKmly  proirfdcd  with  bcHs, 
(onveDknlty  uis[i(«l  >■>  aa  to  enable  ■tlcodkoU  tabeiumraoneil 
to  the  diSemt  rooms.  In  Uw  oU  ■yslem,  »Uch  hu  been 
Urgdy  mpeisedtd  by  pmunialic  and  >l^  more  by  electric  belb, 
tbe  bells  IbenL&dvcs  are  of  ibe  ordloaiy  rumol  shipe  and  are 
provided  wiik  dappcn  hung  locsely  intide  ibem.  Being  lup- 
porled  on  tpringi  they  conliniK  to  <wing,  and  thciefon  to  (ivt 
out  aiund  as  the  ckpper  knocks  against  the  udes,  for  aomc  time 
liter  they  have  been  set  tn  motion  by  means  of  the  iliingl  or 
wires  by  vUch  each  is  connected  to  a  bell-pull  in  the  looms. 
TheM  wliea  are  genenill]'  placed  out  of  ugbl  inside  Ibe  tnlls. 
and  bdl-miiks  are  cmi^oyed  to  take  them  lound  comers  utd 
to  clunge  the  diiectioa  of  motion  as  rtquiied.  A  lightly  poised 
pendulum  ii  often  itlached  la  each  bcD.  to  shoo  by  its  tnolhin 
when  it  has  been  rung.  la  pneumalic  bells  the  nires  ue  replaced 
by  pipes  of  narrow  bore,  and  the  current  of  sir  ivhich  is  aused 
to  flow  aloDi  these  hy  the  pnsunc  of  a  push-button  actuates 
a  sinaU.  hammei  which  imptnges  rapidly  a^unst  a  bell  or  gon^ 
An  elecuic  beU  conusts  of  a  small  clectJo-magiKt  acting  'on  a 
loftironarmatuiewhichissuppoRedinsuchllray  that  nonnilly 
it  stJindi  away  tron  the  magnet.  When  the  latter  Is  energized 
by  (lie  passage  of  an  electric  current,  tbe  aimaluie  it  attracted 
towards  it,  and  a  snull  hammer  attached  to  it  strikes  a  blow  on 
Ibe  bcU  or  gong.  This  "  ungle  (troke  "  type  of  bell  is  largely 
used  in  railway  signalling  instiumenls.  For  domestic  purposes, 
however,  the  bells  SIC  ariiin^  so  that  the  hammer  strikes  ascries 
of  itrokea,  continuing  to  long  as  the  push-button  which  doses 
the  electric  drcui  I  is  pittsed.  A  light  spring  is  provided  against 
which  the  arnutuie  reals  when  it  is  not  altiacted  by  the  eleclro- 
magnel,  and  the  current  ii  arranged  to  pasa  through  thli  spring 
and  the  annatura  on  its  way  to  tbe  tnagoe  t.  When  the  armaiur- 
[s  attracted  by  the  magnet  it  breaks  contact  nilh  this  ^irinj 
the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  magnet  being  no  longt 
energized  allows  the  armature  to  fall  back  on  the  spring  and  thii 
restore  the  circuit.  In  this  way  a  rapid  to  and  fro  motion  j 
imparted  to  the  hammer.  The  electric  current  ii  luppLed  by 
battery,  usually  either  of  Lcclanchf  or  of  diy  cells.  One  bell 
vni  serve  for  all  the  rooms  ol  a  house,  an  "indicator"  beini 
provided  to  show  from  wl^ch  it  has  been  rupf.  Such  imlicator 
are  of  two  main  types;  U»  curmt  dtber  sets  in  looIioB  i 
pendulum,  or  cause*  a  disk  bearing  the  name  or  number  of  the 
room  concerned  10  come  into  view.  Each  push  must  hat 
wire  appropriated  to  itself  leading  from  the  battery  th 
the  indiutor  to  Ibe  belt,  but  the  letuni  wire  from  (he  I 
the  battery  may  be  common  to  all  the  pushes.  Bells  of  thi: 
cease  to  ring  whenever  tbe  electrical  conthiully  of  any  of  these 
wires  is  intemipled,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  conneiioD 
buiglar-aUms,  it  is  desirable  that  the  bdl.  once  set  hi  a 
shall  coatinnc  to  ring  even  though  the  wirei  are 
For  this  purpoac.  In  "  continuous  ringing  "  beUa,  the  cu 


ftait«d  hy  the  push  at  alam  appantnt.  Instead  of  wortiog 

'    '  dl.  Is  made  to  operate  a  iclay-swltch  and  thus  tobriagiBtt. 

t  >  second  battery  which  continues  to  ring  tbe  bell,  no 

Baltic  what  happens  to  the  first  circuit.  (H.  U.  R.) 

--aXUBU*,   tbe  commoiL  name   (popularised   from  the 

tn  oorrvption  of  Milbank)  for  a  tribe  of  E.wakiutl  Lndisns 

tObank,  British  Columbia,  including  tbe  subtribes  Koksilk, 

Oetlitk  iitd  OealitjE.    They  were  converted  to  Chiistisnily 

by  Protestant  missionaries,  and  aumbet  about  joo. 

BEIL4C00LA  or  BtLQUiA.  a  tribe  ol  North  American  Indlsna 
ol  Salishan  stock,  iihnliiiing  tbe  coast  of  British  Coluobia. 

nUADOniA  (from  the  ItaL  Mb  dnxm  "  beautiful  lady," 
the  betrieahavjng  been  Deed  as  acoimelic).  the  roouand  leatisaf 
AInpa  Mlabnu,  or  deadly  nightslAde  (f.(.),  widely  used  i> 
medkiae  on  actsunl  of  the  alkaloids  which  Ihey  contain.  Of 
these  the  mote  impDrlantanaliDpioe(cicaliopia},  hyoscy  amine, 
hyoscine  and  belladonine;  atropine  is  the  niast  impartial, 
occurring  la  tbe  malate  to  tbeeatent  of  about  0'47  %iB  the  leaves, 
and  froa  rt  to  O'lS  %  in  the  roots. 

Atn^ne,  C^HsNOi,  was  discovered  in  iSjj  by  P.I.Gei|eT 
and  Hesse  and  by  Meinin  the  tissues  of  Alropa  kAiifsiifu,  fnuo 
which  it  may  be  extracted  hy  means  of  chloroform.  By  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol  it  is  obtained  as  tolourless  needles,  melting 
at  115*.  Hydrolysia  with  hydrochloric  add  or  baryta  water 
gives  tropic  add  and  tropiue;  on  the  other  hand,  hy  boiling 
equhnolecular  quantities  oi  these  substances  with  dilute  hydrcK 
chloric  add,  atropine  is  r^ormed.  Sinte  both  these  substances 
have  bees  syntbesiied  (see  Tiopini),  the  ariificiul  lonnalion 
ol  atropine  is  accompliahed.  Atropioe  is  opiically  inacllvei 
hyoacyamine,  posibly  a  physical  isonier,  vituch  yields  atropine 
when  heated  to  ^oS-fi",  is  Uevorotaiory. 

IfWii^iw.— The  official  doses  of  atropine  ace  from  i\\  to  rl* 
grain,  and  the  aulphate,  which  is  in  general  use  in  medidna, 
has  a  similar  dose.  It  is  highly  important  to  observe  that  the 
offidal  dosca  of  the  various  pharmacopoeias  may  with  safety 
be  greatly  exceeded  in  practice.  They  are  based  on  the  oi" 
perimental  l-/xic,  as  distinguished  from  UUal  dose.    A  tosic 

this,  it  msy  require  very  many  times  a  toxic  dcoe  to  produce 
the  lethal  eScct.  In  other  words,  whilst  one-hftieth  of  a  grain 
may  cause  unpleasant  symptoms,  It  may  need  moie  than  a  grain 
to  kill.  So  valuable  are  oertala  of  the  properties  of  atropiiie 
that  it  is  often  desirable  to  give  doses  of  one-twentieth  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain;  but  these  nillnever  be  ventured  upon  by  Ibe 
practitioner  who  is  ignorant  of  tbe  great  interval  between  ilie 
minimum  toiic  and  the  nunimuni  Lellwl  dose.  It  actually  need* 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  atropine  to  kill  a  rabbit:  the  animal 
Is.  bpwevir,  somewhat  exceptional  in  this  regard.  The  most 
valuable  prcpsrallonl  of  this  potent  drug  arc  the  liqiur  alrafinat 
lulfludis,  which  is  a  i  %  solution,  and  the  lamtaa-~l<B  insertion 
within  the  conjunctival  sac — whidi  contains  one  five-thomandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 

i'lldrauuioiy.— When  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  such  aub- 
slances  as  alcohol  or  glycerine,  which  are  absorbed,  atropine  is 
carried  through  the  epidermis  with  them,  and  in  this  manner — 
or  when  simply  applied  to  a  raw  suriace — it  paralyses  tba 
lerminali  of  the  pain-conducting  leiuory  nerves.  It  net* 
similariy,  thokigb  less  markedly,  upon  the  nerves  which  dctermiiie 
the  secretion  ol  the  perspiration,  and  Is  therefore  a  local  aiiaea- 
thetic  or  anodyne  and  an  anbidiotic  Being  rapidly  absotbeil 
into  the  blood,  it  eierdset  ■  long  and  highly  impoitani  tcrica  at 
actions  on  nearly  every  part  and  function  of  the  nervous  lyatcm. 
Perhaps  its  most  remarkable  action  is  that  upon  the  tenninala 
ol  nearly  ail  the  secretory  nerves  in  the  body.  This  causes  the 
entire  skin  to  become  dry — asinthecaseofthilocl  aoiion  abov« 
mentioned;  and  it  arrests  the  secretion  of  saliva  and  mucua  ia 
the  mouth  and  throat,  causing  these  parts  to  become  very  dry 
and  to  feel  very  uncomfortable.  Thia  latler  result  Is  due  to 
paralysis  ol  the  cjbrnfd  Jym pan!  nerve,  which  is  mainly  rc^ntusfate 
lor  the  salivaiy  secretion.  Certain  nerve  fibre*  [rom  the  nym- 
patbetic  nervous  aystem,  which  can  also  cause  the  sa^elioa  ol « 
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(ffpodaUy  vkcous)  saliva,  are  entif«ty  unaffected  by  atropine. 
A  curious  parallel  to  this  occurs  in  its  action  on  the  eye.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  influence  of  atropine  on  the  secre- 
tiom  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  pancreas  and  kidneys,  and 
it  b  not  possible  to  make  any  definite  statement,  save  that  in  all 
pr<^bilily  the  activities  of  the  nerves  innervating  the  gland* 
cells  in  these  organs  are  reduced,  though  they  are  certainly  not 
arrested,  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  secretion  of  mucOs  by  the 
bronchi  and  trachea  is  greatly  reduced  and  their  muscular  tissue 
is  paralysed-^a  fact  of  which  much  use  is  made  in  practical 
medicine.  The  secretion  of  milk,  if  occurring  in  the  mammary 
gland,  is  much  diminished  or  entirely  arrested.  Given  internally, 
atropine  docs  not  exert  any  appreciable  sedative  action  upon  the 
nerves  of  pain. 

The  action  of  atropine  on  the  motor  nerves  is  equally  important^ 
iThose  that  go  to  the  voluntary  muscles  are  deprened  only  by 
very  large  and  dangerous  doses.    The  drug  anpears  to  have  no 
influence  upon  the  contractile  cells  that  constitute  muscle-fibre^ 
any  more  than  it  has  directly  upon  the  secretory  cells  that 
constitu  te  any  gland.    But  moderate  doses  of  atropine  markedly 
paralyse  the  terminals  of  the  nerves  that  go  to  involuntary 
muscles,  whether  the  action  of  those  nervea  be  motor  or  inhibitory* 
In  the  intestine,  for  instance,  are  layers  of  musde-fibre  which  are 
constantly  being-inhibited  or  kept  under  check  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves,   ^hesc  are  paralysed  by  atropine,  and  intestinal  peri- 
stalsis isj  consequently  made  more  active,  the  muscles  being 
released  from  nervous  control    The  motor  nerves  of  the  arteries, 
of  the  bladder  and  rectal  sphincters,  and  abo  of  the  bronchi,  are 
paraly8e4  by  atropine,  but  the  nervous  arrangements  of  those 
organs  are  highly  complex  and  until  they  are  further  unniveUed 
by  physiologists,  pharmacobgy  will  be  unable  to  give  much 
information  which  might  be  of  great  vahie  in  the  caipioyiDent 
of  atropine.    The  action  upon  the  vaso-motor  system  is,  liQwever» 
fairly  clear.    Whether  effected  entirely  by  action  on  the  nerve 
terminals,  or  by  an  additional  influence  upon  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  atropine  certainly  causea 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  bkxxl-vessels,  so  much  so  that  the  akin 
becomes  flushed  and  there  may  appear,  after  large  doses,  ao 
erythematous  rash,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  in 
cases  of  supposed  belladonna  poisom'ng,  from  thatof  soirlet  fever: 
siore  e^)ecially  as  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  and  the 
puhe  is  very  rapid  in  both  conditions^  But  whilst  the  character- ' 
istic  action  of  atropine  is  to  dilate  the  blood-vessels,  Its  first 
action  is  to  stimulate  the  vaso-motor  centre — thereby  causing 
temporary  contraction  of  the  vessda-rand  to  inoease  the  rapidity 
of  the  heart's  action,  so  that  the  blood-pressure  rapidly  rises. 
Though  transient,  this  action  is  so  certain,  marireri  and  OLjad, 
as  to  make  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  atrc^Mne  invaluable 
in    certain  conditions.    The   respiratory  centre  is  similarly 
StioMilated,  so  that  atropine  must  be  regarded  as  a  ten|K>Fary 
iwt  efficient  respiratory  and  cardiac  stimulant. 
,    Toxic  doses  of  atropine — and  therefore  of  belladonna — raise 
the  temperature  several  degrees.    The  action  is  probably  nervous, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  r^p[rding  the  control 
of  the  temperatiue  by  the  nervous  system,  it  cannot  be  further 
Refined.   In  small  therapeutic  and  in  small  toxic  do9^  atropine 
«tiroulates  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  ^nnal  cord,  just  as  it 
stimulates  the  centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Thb  is  indeed, 
«s  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  has  pointed  out,  "  a  strychnine  action." 
Jn  large  toxic  and  in  lethal  doses  the  activity  of  the  spin^  cord 
is  lowered. 

.  No  lesa  important  than  any  of  the  above  is  the  action  of 
Atropine  on  the  cerebrum.  This  has  long  been  a  debated  nwtter, 
but  it  may  now  be  stated,  wHh  considerable  certainty,  that  the 
ivgher  centres  are  incoordinately  stimulated,  a  state  closely 
jpesenlbling  that  of  delirium  tremens  being  iiuluced.  In  cases 
of  poisoning  the  delirium  may  last  for  many  hours  or  even  days. 
Tbenalter  a  more  or  less  sleepy  state  supervenes^  but  it  b  not  the 
«a#e  that  atropine  ever  causes  genuine  coma.  The  sti^Mweee 
condition  >•  the  result  of  exhaustion  after  the  long  period  of 
cerebral  eadtement.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  children,  who  ape 
jMirtioiUxly  susceptible  to  the  in^uenoe  of  certain  of  the  other 


potent  alkaloids,  such  a$  morphine  and  stiychniiM,  will  uke 
rclativdy  large  doses  of  atropine  without  ill-effect. 

The  action  of  atropine  on  the  eye  is  of  high  theoretical  and 
practical  importance.  The  drug  affects  only  the  involuntary 
musdes  of  the  eye,  just  as  it  affects  only  the  involuntary  or 
non-striated  portion  of  the  oesophagus.  The  result  of  its  in- 
stillation into  the  eye--and  the  same  occurs  when  the  atropine 
has  been  absorbed  elsewhere — is  rapidly  to  cause  wide  dictation 
of  the  pupiL.  Iliis-can  be  experimentally  shown-:-by  the  method 
of  exdusiouT— to  be  caused  by  a  paralysis  of  the  terminals  of  the 
third  cranial  nerve  in  the  sphincia-  pupUUie  of  the  iris  The 
action  of  atropine  In  dilating  the  pupil  is  also  aided  by  a  stimula- 
tion ol  the  fibres  from  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which 
innervate  the  remaining  muscle  of  the  iris— the  dilator  pupiUae. 
As  a  result  of  the  extreme  pupillary  dilatation,  the  tension  of  the 
eyeball  is  greatly  raised.  -  llie  aght  of  many  an  eye  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  atn^ine — in  ignorance  of  Uijs  action  on 
the  intra-oailar  tension— in  oases  of  incipient  glaucoma.  The 
use  of  atropine  is  absolutdy  contra-indicated  in  any  case  where 
the  intra-ocular  tcnsipn  already  is,  or  threatens  to  become, 
unduly  high.  This  warning  apolies  notably  to  those— usually 
women— who  are  accustomed  indiscriminately  to  use  belladonna 
or  atropine  in  order  to  give  greater  brillianQr  to  their  eyes.  '  The 
fourth  ocular  result  of  administering  atropine  is  the  production 
of  a  slight  but  definite  degr^  of  local  anaesthesia  of  the  eyebalL 
It  follows  from  the  above  that  a  patient  who  is  definitdy  under 
the  influence  of  atropine  will  di^ilay  rapid  pulse,  dilated  pupils, 
a  dry  skin  and  a.  sense  of  disconifort,  due  to  dryness  of  pw  mouth 
and  throat 

Therapeutics. — ^Thc  external  uses  of  the  dru^  are  mainly 
analgesic  Ihe  liniment  or  plaster  of  belladoniuL  wfll  relieve 
many  forms  of  local  pain.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  atrc^ne  is  more  likdy  than  iodine  to  relieve  a  pain 
of  quite  supeiifirial  origin;  and  conversely.  Totally  tO)  be 
reprobated  is  the  use,  in  orde^  to  relieve  pain,  of  belladonna  or 
any  other  application  which  affects  the  skin,  in  cases  where 
tne  surgeon  may  ktqr  be  required  to  operate.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  such  anodyne  measures  as  will  not  interfere 
with  the  subsequent  demands  that  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
ft.e.  that  it  be  aseptic  and  in  a  condition  so  sound  that  it  is  able 
to  undertake  -the  process  of  healing  itself  after  the  operation 
has  been  performed.  Atropine  is  uniyecsally  and  constantly 
used  in  ophtfaaUnic  practice  in  order  to  dilate  the  pupil  for 
examination  of  the  retina  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  in  cases 
where  the  inflamed  iris  threatens  to  form  adhesions  to  nei^** 
bouring  parts.  The  drug  is  often  replaced  in  ophthalmology 
by  homatn^ine — an  alkaloid  prepared  from  tropine — which 
acts  similarly  to  atropine  but  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  ocular  changes  to  pass  away  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
anhidrotic  action  of  atropine  is  largely  employed  in  controUing 
the  night4weats  so  characteristic  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
small  doses  <A  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  bdng  given  at  night. 

The  uses  of  atropine  in  cardiac  affections  are  &ti]|  obscure 
and  dubious.  It  can  only  be  laid  down  that  the  drug  is  a  valuaUe 
though  tempor&ry  stijnidjlat  in  emergepdes,  and  that  i^  use  as 
a  plaster  or  internally  often  relieves  cardiac  pain.  Recollection 
of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  whole  question  of  pain  of  cardiac  origin  will 
emphasise  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  above  assertion.  ?ro*- 
fessor  Scb&fer  recommended  the  use  of  atropine  prior  to'  the 
administration  of  a  general  anaesthetic,  in  cases  where  .the 
actioB  of  the  vagus  nerve  upon  the  heart  is  to  be  dreaded;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  precaution,  which  has 
no  attendant  disadvantages,  in  all  jiuch  cases.  Atropine  is 
often  of  value  as  an  antidote,  as  in  poisoning  by  pilocarpine^ 
muscarine  (mushroom  poisoning),  pruasic  add,  2^ 

Omitting  numerous  minor  applications  of  this  drug,  we  ma^ 
pass  to  two  therapeutic  uses  whidb  are  of  unquestionable  utility. 
In  cases  of  whooping-ooufi^  or  any  other  condition  in  which 
there  is  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  bronchi — 
a  definition  which  indudes  nearly  every  form  of  asthma  and 
many  cases  of  hronchitis-r-atropine  is  an  ahnost  invaluably 
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4frug.  Not  only  does'ft  reBeve  the  spasm,  but  ft  lessens  tli6 
Amount  of  secretion — often  dangeroudy  excessive— which  is 
often  associated  with  it.  The  relief  of  symptoms  in  whooping- 
cough  is  sharply  to  be  distinguished  from  any  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease,  since  the  drug  does  not  abbreviate  its 
duration  by  a  single  day.  In  treating  an  actual  and  presctit 
attack  of  asthma,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  standardized  tincture 
of  beOadonha — unless  expense  Is  no  consideration,  in  which 
case  atropine  may  itself  be  used — in  doses  of  twenty  minimi 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  as  long  as  no  evil  effects  appear.  Relief 
fe  thereby  constantly  obtained.  Smaller  doses  of  ih^  drug 
shoidd  be  given  three  times  a  day  between  the  attacks. 

The  nocturnal  enurens  or  urinary  incontinence  of  children 
and  Of  adults  is  frequently  relieved  by  this  drug.  The,  excellent 
toleration  of  atropine  displayed  by  ddldren  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  if  its  use  is  "  pushed  ^'  a  cure  may  almost  always 
be  expected. 

toxieciogy. — ^The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  6r 
atropine  are  dealt  wiUi  above.  The  essential  point  here  to  be 
added  is  that  death  takes  place  from  combined  carcfiac  and 
respiratory  failure.  This  fact  b,  of  course,  the  key  to  treatment. 
This  consists  in  the  use  of  emetics  6t  the  stomach-pump,*  with 
lime-water,  which  decomposes  the  alkaloid.  These  measures  are, 
however,  mually  rendered  nugatory  by  the  very  rapid  absorption 
of  the  alkaloid.  Death  is  to  be  averted  by  siidi  measures  as  will 
keep  the  heart  and  lungs  in  action  until  the  drug  has  been 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Inject  stimulants  subcutaneoudy; 
give  coffee— -hot  and  strong— by  the  mouth  and  rectum,  or  use 
large  doses  of  caffeine  citrate;  and  employ  t^itificial  respiration. 
Do  not  emi^y  such  physiological  antagonists  as  pilocarpine 
or  morphine,  for  the  lethal  actions  of  tOS  these  drugs  exhibit 
not  mutual  antagonism  but  coindtfenc6. 

BBLLAOIO,  a  town  of  lombardy,  Italy,  in  the  provhice 
of  Como,  about  15  m.  N.N.E.  by  steamer  from  the  town  of 
Coiho,  situated  on  the  promontory  winch  divides  the  two 
southern  arms  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Pop.  (i$6i)  3536.  It  h 
difefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  i»  a  verv 
fevourite  resort  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  Some  of  the  gardemi 
of  its  vSks  are  remarkably  fine.  The  manufacture  of  ^nU  and 
carving  in  olive  wood  are  carried  on. 

BBUiAIRB,  Ik  dty  of  Belmont  county.  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  5  m.  S.  of  Wheding,  West  Virgfoia.  Pop. 
(1890)  9934;  (1900)  991s  (ns9  foreign-bom>;  (19X0O  12,9461 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
OhJb  River  9c  Western  railways.  BeHaire  b  the  shipping  centre 
of  the  Belmont  county  coalfidd  which  in  1907  produced  X9*3  % 
of  the  total  output  of  coal  for  the  state.  Iron,  limestone  and  fire- 
day  are  fbund  in  the  vicinity;  among  the  manufactures  are 
iron  and  sted,  glass;  galvanized  and  enamdled  ware,  agricultural 
implements  and  stoves.  The  value  of  the  dty's  factory  products 
increased  from  $8,837,646  in  1900  to  $10,712,438  in  1905,  or 
3i'»  %.  Bellaire  was  settled  about  1795,  was  laid  out  in  1836, 
was  faicorporated  as  a  village  in  i8<8.  uid  was  diartered  as  a 
dty  in  1874.    

BBLLAMT,  BDWARO  (i8so-r8<idy,  Aqierfcan  author  and 
Bodal  reformer,  was  borii  at  CUcopee  Falls,  Massachiisetts,  on 
the  25th  of  March  T850.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  tJiiion  College', 
Schenectady,  New  York,  and  in  Germany;  was  admitted  to  thfe 
bar  in  1871;  but  soon  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  first  as  an 
assodate  editor  of  the  Springfield  Vnimt,  Mass.,  and  then  as  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  ffew  York  Evernng  Post.  After  publishing 
three  novdettes  {Six  to  One,  Br  If€idenkof*s  Process  and  Miss 
Ludinfjton^s  Sister)  ^  pleasaiitly  written  and  tlho^rin^  some  in- 
ventiveness in  situation,  but  attracting  no  special  notice,  fn  1888 
fce  caught  the  public  attention  with  Looking  Backward,  1000^ 
1887,  in  which  he  set  for&  ideu  of  co-operative  ot  semi-sodal- 
btic  Kfe  in  vlUage  or  dty  communities.  The  book  was  wfddy 
drcufated  in  America  and  Europe,  and  was  translated  Into 
veveral  foreign  languages.  It  was  at  first  judged  merdy  ^  * 
romance^  but  was  soon  acceptcfd  as  a  statement  of  the  ddlberate 
wishes  and  methods  of  Its  author,  who  demoted  the  remainder 
pt  Us  life  aa  editor,  audior,  lecturer  and  pd5tidi(n,.to  the  pro- 


motion of  the  communistfc  theories  of  tooklng  Bfickihard,  ^tdl 
he  called  "  nationalism  ";  a  Nationalbt  party  (the  main  points 
of  whose  immediate  programlme,  according  to  Bellamy,  were 
embodied  in  the  platform  bf  the  Peopled  party  of  rS93)  wa^ 
organized,  but  obtained  no  political  hold.  In  1897  Bellamy 
published  Equality,  a  sequel  to  Looking  Backward.  He  died  at 
Chicopee  FaUs  on  the  23nd  of  May  189S. 

BKLLAMt,  tlEOROB  ANUE  (1727-1788),  English  iurtres^ 
bom  at  Finlgal,  Ireland,  l^  her  own  account,  on  the  33rd  01 
April  1733,  but  more  probably  in  1727,  was  the  iUegltimete 
daughter  of  Lord  Tyrawiey,  British  ambassador  at  LbbMi. 
Her  mother  mahied  there  a  Cftptafn  Bellamy,  and  the  dmd 
retieSved  tiie  name  George  Anne,  by  mbtake  for  Georgiana. 
Lord  Tyrawiey  acknowledged  the  d^d,  had  her  educated  in  ft 
convent  in  Boidogne,  and  through  him  she  came  to  know  9, 
number  of  notablfe  people  in  London.  On  hb  'appointment  as 
ambassador  to  Russia,  she  wpnt  to  live  with  her  mother  in 
London,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Woffington  and  Garrick, 
and  adopted  the  theatrical  profession.  Her  first  bngagement 
was  at  Covtnt  Garden  as  Mommia  in  the  Orphan  in  1 744.  Owing 
to  her  persbnal  diarms  and  the  sodal  patronage  extended  to  her» 
her  success  was  immediate,  and  till  177a  she  acted  in  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin^  hi. all  the  prindpal  tragic  r61es.  She 
played  Juliet  to  Garrick's  Romeo  at  Drury  Lane  at  the  time  that 
Spranger  Bax^  {q.v.)  was  giving  the  rival  performances  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  was  considered  the  better  of  the  Juliets.  Her  last 
years  were  unhappy,  and  passed  in  poverty  wd  Hi-health.  Sbe 
died  on  the  i6th  of  February  1788. 

Her  Apdogy  {6  vols.;  1785)  gives  an  account  of  her  long  career 
and  of  her  pnvate  life,  the  extrrvngaaca  and  lioencc  of  whlcfa  wet^ 
notorious. 

BELLAMT,  JOSEPH  (17T9-1790),  American  theologian,  was 
bOm  In  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  the  30th  of  February  17x9. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1735,  studied  theology  for  a  time 
under  Jonathan  Edwards,  was  licensed  to  preach  when  icarc^ 
dghtecn  years  old,  and  from  r740  until  his  death,  on  the  6th  of 
March  1790,  was  pastorof  the  Congregational  churchatBethldiem^ 
Connecticut.  The  publicatibn  of  hb  best-known  worit,  Trut 
Religion  Ddineaied  (1750),  won  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  & 
theologian,  and  the  book  was  several  times  reprinted  both  iSk 
England  and  in  America.  Despite  the  fact  that  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  period  of  the  **  Great  Awakening  "  (1740-1 742),  whem 
he  preadied  as  an  itinerant  In  several  neighbouring  colonies,  Uft 
active  1al>ours  were  confined  to  hb  own  parish,  hb  influence 
on  the  rdigious  thought  of  hb  time  in  America  was  probaUy* 
surpassed  only  by  that  of  hb  old  friend  and  teacher  Jonathan 
Edwards.  This  influence  was  due  not  only  to  his  publi<mtioiis» 
but  also  to  th^  "  athotA  **  or  classes  for  the  trahiing  of  dcrgymen 
which  be  cbnducted  for  many  years  at  hb  home  and  from  whids 
went  fe^  scores  of  preachers  to  every  part  of  New  England  and 
the  middle  colonics  (states).  Bdlamy's  "  system  "  of  divinity 
was  In  general  similar  to  that  of  Edwards.  During  the  War  of 
Independence  he  was  Idyal  to  the  American  cause.  The  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  ctNifeitdd  uponlihn  the  honorary  degree  of  D.DL 
In  x768.  He  was  ti  powerful  and  dramatic  prntdier.  HEft 
published  vfotkB,  in  addition  to  that  above  mentioned,  fnchidft 
the  Wisdom  of  God  in  titt  Permission  of  Sin  (1758),  hb  most 
characteristic  work;  ^ktron,  Paidinus  and  Aspasio;  or 
Letters  and  Dialogues  upon  llie  Hatnre  of  Love  to  God,  F(utik  im 
Christ,  and  Assurance  of  a  Titk  to  Eternal  life  (1759) ;  The  ifotanr 
and  Glory  of  the  Gospd  (1762);  A  Blow  at  the  Root  of  AittinomSam* 
ism  (1763);  Thert  is  iut  One  Covenant  (1769);  "Pour  Diahgmes  am 
ike  Uaf-Waj  Covenant  (1769) ;  and  A  CaTefid  and  Strict  Bxamimm 
tion  of  Ike  External  totenant  (r769). 

Hb  collected  Works  were  published  !n  3  vda  (New  York,  ttir^ 
I$i3)r  smd  woM  republished  with  a  Mtmoir  by  Rev.  Tryon  Klwardl» 
^  ¥ioU»  fiostai^  1850)4 

BBLLARVniB  (ItaL   BOarmino),  ROOBRTO  PRANCEKO 

MHOLO  0542*1^1)*  Italiah  cardinal  And  theologian,  'Wnft 
^m  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  TusCany,  on  tUt  4th  of  October  tS4se» 
He  was  destined  by  hb  father  to  a  pol^cal  career,  but  fedin^ 
s  call  to  the  priesthood  he  entered  the  Sbdety  of  Jeius  in  t ^taL. 
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pievaifing  diseaste  M«  chofera,  feyer,  sttiaS-pox,  oplithdraia, 
dysentery  and  those  of  the  skin  among  the  lo«i«r  classes.  Bellary 
is  subject  to  disastrous  storms  and  huiricaaes,  and  to  famines 
arising  from  a  series  of  bad  seasons.  There  were  memorable 
famines  in  X75i»  r793»  i8o3.  r«33i  i8S4.  «W6»  *^7  «d  1896. 

In  1901  the  population  was  947,2x4,  showing  an  increase  of  8  % 
in  the  decade.  The  principal  crops  axe  millet,  other  food-grains, 
pulse,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  There  are  €on8idefal)le  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  cotton  is  largely 
exported.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Madras  and  Southern 
Mahratta  railways,  meeting  on  the  eastern  border  at  Guntakal 
junction,  where  another  hat  branches  off  to  Bezwada. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  district  It  contains 
the  ruined  capital  of  the  andent  Hindu  kingdom  of  ^Hjayanagar, 
and  on  the  overthrow  of  that  state  by  the  Mahommedans,  in 
1564,  the  tract  now  forming  the  district  of  Belia^  was  split  up 
into  a  number  of  military  holdings,  held  by  chiefs  called  poUgais. 
In  165s  the  Camatic  was  annexed  to  the  Bijapur  dominions, 
from  which  again  it  was  wrested  in  1680  by.SiyaJI.  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  power.  It  was  then  included  in  the  domiiiions 
of  Nixain-ul-mulk,  the  nominal  viceroy  «f  the  great  Mogul  In  <he 
Deccan,  from  whom  again  it  was  subsequently  con<iaered  by 
Hydcr  Ali  of  Mysore.  A€  the  dost  of  the  war  with  TSppob 
Sultan  in  1792,  these  territories  fell  tothe  shaie  of  the  nizam  ni 
Hyderabad,  by  whoib  they  were  ceded  to  the  British  in  tSoo, 
in  return  for  protection  by  a  force  of  British  troops  to  be  staftiooed 
St  hik  cnpitaL  In  x8o8  the  "  Ceded  Districts,"  as  tliey  were 
called,  were  split  into  two  districts,  Cuddapah  and  Bellaiy.  la 
1883  the  district  of  Anantapur,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part 
of  BeUaxy,  was  formed  into  a  separate  collectonte. 

See  B^lary  Ccutker,  1904. 

BBUpGOT,  Bell-gable,  or  Bell-tuulbt,  the  place  where 
one  or  more  bells  are  hung  in  chapeb  of  small  churches 
which  have  no  towers.  Bell^cots  are  sometimes  double^  as  at 
Northborough  and  Coxwell;  a  very  cxMnmdn  fonn  in  France  aad 
Switaeriand  admits  of  three  bolls.  In  these  oountties  also  they 
are  frequently  of  wiood  and  attached  to  the  rid«e.  In  later 
times  bell-turrets;  were  much  omamenCed;.oii  fbeoontinmt  of 
Europe  they  run  up  into  a  sort  of  smalU  slender  spire,  caBed 
fiicke  in  France,  and  gugHo  in  Italy.  A  bell-cot,  gable  or  turret 
often  holds  tlie  **  Sanctus4>ell,"  rung  at  the  Sayiag  of  the 
"  Smctus  "  at  the  begiiming  of  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  and  at 
the  consecration  and  elevatioa  of  the  Elements  in  the  Roman 
Churcb.  This  differs  but  little  from  the  common  bell-cot, 
except  that  it  is  getteratty  on  the  top  of  the  arch  dividing  the 
save  from  the  chanceL  At  Cleeve,  however,  the  beHseema  to 
have  been  placed  in  a  cot  outsid«  the  wall.  Sa»Qttts*beUs  have 
abe  been  placed  over  the  gabloa  of  porches. 

WBUMAV,  VBMY  (c.  X5a7*-X577)»  French  poet^  tad  member 
of  the  PUfault  (see  Daitkat),  was  bom  at  No^eat-le^Rotrou 
about  1537^  He  attidied  with  Roosanl' aad  others  under  Jean 
Daurat  at  the  Coll^  de  Coquercf.,  He  was  attached  to  Ren£ 
dt  Lorraine,  marquis  d'Elboeuf ,  in  the  txpodf  tibn  against  Naples 
^  x5S7f  where  he  did  good  militaiy  aervioek  On  his  return  he 
was  made  tutor  to  the  young  Chaxlea,  marquis  d'Elboeuf,  who, 
under  B^cau's  teaining  beoAne  a  great  patroa  of  the  muscs^ 
BeSeau  was  aa  enthusiaat  for  the  new  Imaing  and  joined  the 
group  of  young  poets  with  ardour.  In  1556  hn  pabKabed  the 
first  translation  of  Anaoreon  which  had  appeased  la  Freafdi. 
In  the  next  year  1m  published  hia  first  coUectioa  of  poems,  the 
Peiites  inotntions,  in  mUch  he  describes  stones,  insects  and 
flowers.  The  Amamn  et  nmtnom  Ukotttei  det  pknts  prtcUmses 
....  (1576)  contains  pethapa  his  most  tharactcristic  work.  Its 
title  is  qfuoted  in  the  lines  M  Ronsard'a  epiUph  on  his  tomb:-^ 

"  Luy  nwim  «  batH  son  Unakeam 
Dedans  us  Pitnes  Prkiensts." 

He  'wrote  commentaries  to  Ronsard's  Amtms  in  iste;  notes 
which  cavlnccd  delicate  taste  and  prodigious  leamfag.  Like 
Ronsard  and  Joachim  Du  Bellay»  he  was  extremely  deaf.  His 
days  pasaed  peacefully  in  the  Bkldst  of  hia  boohs  and  f rieads,  and 
he  died  on  the  6Ui  of  Maich  i  $77'  He  was  buded  in  the  nsvt 
41  tiie  Ofanda  AMgiaUna  al  Parisi  aad  «M  bonw  10  the  ftMib  an 


thepbus  shoulders  of  four  poets,  Ronsard,  J.  A.  de  Balf,  FfiiUppe 
Desportes  and  Amadis  Jamyn.  His  most  considerable  work  b 
La  Bergt^  («  S'^^'^  57a).  a  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  written  irt 
imitation  of  Sannazaro.  The  lines  on  April  in  the  Bergene  art 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  Ftench  poetry.  Belleau  waa  the 
French  Herrick,  full  of  picturesqueness,  warmth  and  colour.  IBs 
skies  drop  flowers  and  all  his  air  is  perfaaHed,  and  this  vohip4 
toous  sweetness  degenerates  sometimes  into  licence.  Extremely 
popular  in  his  own  age,  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  friends,  and 
was  undeservedly  foigotten  in  the  next  Regniersaid:  "Bellcati 
ne  parte  pas  comme  on  parte  i  la  viUe  ";  aad  Ins  lyrical  beauty 
was  lost  on  the  trim  17th  century.  His  complete  works  were 
collected  in  1578,  and  contain,  besides  the  woifcs  already 
BMitioned,  a  comedy  entitled  La  RscomtmCj  In  short  rhymed  lines, 
which  is  not  without  humour  and  life,  and  a  comic  masterpiece^ 
a  macaronic  poem  on  the  reh'giotts  wars,  Dkiamen  nutHjumtn  d# 
btlhkugmnotic*  el nistrormm* pi^wMuad  sodaUs (Paris,  no  date). 
The  (Bmres  cemplUes  (3  vols..  1867)  of  Remy  Belleau  were  edited 
by  A.  Gouvemeui;  and  his  O&tuns  poitignes  jfl  vols.,  iStq^  by. 
M.  Ch.  Marty-Laveaux  in  his  PUiade  fratifatse;  ace  also  C.  A* 
Sainte-Beuve.  Tableau  historiqne  et  oiUgw  de  la  pohte  fransaise 
an  X  VI*  siicU  (ed.  1876),  i.  pp.  155-160,  and  ii.  pp.  296  scq. 

BBLLBCOUll  (X725-1778),'  French  actor,  whose  real  name  was* 
Jean  Clatjob  Goles  Coisoir,  was  bom  on  the  x6t)i  of  Januaiy 
r775,  the  son  Of  a  portrait-painter.  He  showed  decided  artistic 
talent,  but  soon  deserted  the  brush  for  the  stage  under  the  name 
of  Bellecour.  After  pbying  in  the  provinces  he  was  called  to 
the  ComMie  Francaise,  but  his  d^ut,  on  the  arst  of  December 
X750,  as  Achilles  in  Ipkigime  was  not  a  great  success.  He  soon 
turned  to  more  congenial  comedy  rMes,  which  for  thirty  years  he 
fiHcd  with  great  credit  He  was  a  very  natural  pkyer,  and  his' 
willingness  to  give  others  on'  the  stage  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  talents  made  him  extremely  popular.  He  wrote  a  successful 
phiy,  Fausses  apparences  (X761),  and  waa  very  useful  to  the 
CbmMie  Francaise  in  editing  and  adapting  the  plays  of  others; 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1778. 

His  wife.  Rose  Perkine  lb  Roy  de  la  Cobbinaye,  was  born 
at  Lamballe  on  the  30th  of  December  1730,  the  daughter  of  aa 
artillery  officer.  Under  the  stage  name  of  Bcaumenard  sher 
made  her  first  Paris  appearance  in  1743  as  Gogo  in  Favart'a 
Le  Coq  du  viltagf.  After  a  year  at  the  Op^  Comique  she  played 
Iti  several  companies,  including  that  of  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
Is  said  to  have  hten  not  insensible  to  her  charms.  In  1749  slie 
made  her  d^mt  at  the  Com^e  Francaise  as  Dorine  in  TarHtJe, 
and  her  success  was  immediate.  She  retired  1x1.1756,  but  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  during  which  she  married,  she  reappeared 
as  Madame  Bellecour,  and  conllmied  her  successes  in  soubretto 
parts  in  the  plays  of  Moli^  and  de  Regnard.  She  retixad 
finaby  at  the  age  of  sixty,  but  troublous  times  had  put  an  end  to 
the  pension  which  she  received  from  Louis  XVI.  and  Arom  tho 
theatre,  and  she  died  in  abject  poverty  on  th«  5th  of  AuKOBt* 
1799.  There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  her  owned  by  the  TMAtiv 
Francais. 

BBLLBFONTAHni,  a  dty  and  the  county-teat  of  Logan 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about  45  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus.    Fopu 
(1890)  4e4S;  (tooo)  6649  (167  foreign-bom);  (x9io>   8«3g. 
It  is  served  by  the  aeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louia 
(which  has  large  shops  here)  and  the  Ohio  Centval  railways; 
also  by  the  Dayton,  Springfield  8e  Urbana  electric  railway.     It 
is  budt  on  the  south-west  slope  of  a  hOl  having  an  elevatioa  of 
about  tsooft  above  sea-level  and  at  rtiefootof  whkh  are  several 
springs  of  dear  water  which  suggested  the  dt/s  name.    Amon^ 
the  dty 's  manufactures  are  iron  bridges,  tarriagc-bodica,  floor  aad 
cement    The  municipality  owns  and  operates  Its  water-wortea 
system  and  iu  gas  and  electrioUghting  plants.    BeHefontaJae 
vas  first  settled  about  18x8,  ivas  laid  out  as  a  town  and  mada 
the  oounty-seat  in  1890  and  was  incorporated  in  X835. 

BBLLBOARDB.  the  name  of  an  imporUnt  French  faa«ny. 
Roger  de  Sabit-Lary,  baron  of  BeUegarde,  served  irith  distinctiois 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  Protestants.  He  showed  nra^ 
devotidi  to  Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with  favours  and 
him  mmhal  of  France.  He  eventually  fdl  lato 
« MIkm,  Oswwaa  aoldkw  of  IsrwM* 
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however,  tmldkd  by  |Kiiaoiu9g  in  1579*  Hit  nrakeir,  Rpcor  <!• 
SUint-La^  de  Termes,  ft  tavourite  wiUi  Heniy  IlL,  HcniylV. 
and  Louis  XIII.,  was  royal  master  of  the  horse  and  fovemor  of 
Burgundy.  His  estate  of  Seurre  in  Burgundy  was  created  a 
duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France  {jiuckt'Pairu)  in  hiii  favour  under 
the  name  pf  Bellegarde,  in  1619.  In  1645  the  title  iA  this  duehy 
was  transferred  to  the  estate  of  Chotsyoaux-l^oges  in  ^^>»r*^H 
and  was  borne  later  by  the  family  of  PardaiUande  GoHlrln«  hein 
of  the  house  of  Saint-Lar]^-BeUc;pir4e«  WWn  Scvsfe  pnurd 
into  the  possession  of  the  pnnces  of  0)nd6  th^  in  the  same  way 
acquired  the  title  of  dukes  of  Bellegarde.  (M.  P.*) 

bellegarde:  HEINBICH  JOSEPH  JOHAMl^  Count 
VON  (i756-x845)»  Austrian  soldier  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  29th  of  August  1756,  and  for  a  short  time  served 
(n  the  Saxon  army.  Transferring  bib  serviceato  Austria  in  1771 
he  distinguished  himself .  greatly  as  oolond  of  dragoons  in  the 
Turkish  War  of  1788^x789,  and  served  as  a  major-^genenU  in 
die  Netherhmds  campaigns  of  1793-1794.  In  tl^  fampajgn  o( 
1796  in  Germany,  as  a  lieutenant  fidd  marshal,  be  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  archduke  Charles,  whom  be  accompanied  to  Italy 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  congress  of 
Rastatt.  In  x  799  be  commanded  a  coips  in  eastern  S^facriand» 
connecting  the  annies  of  the  archduke  and  Suvarov,  and  £nalty 
Joined  the  latter  in  north  Italy.  He  conducted  the  siege  ol  the 
citadel  of  Alessandria,  and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  KovL  He  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Marengo 
campaign  of  x8oo  in  the  rank  of  general  of  cavalxy.  In  1805, 
when  the  archduke  Charles  left  to  take  omimaAd  in  Italy, 
Bellegarde  became  president  ad  interim  of  the  council  of  wax. 
He  was,  however,  so<m  employed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  sanguift- 
ary  battle  of  Caldiero  he  commanded  the  Austrian  tight*  In 
the  war  of  X809  be  commanded  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the 
main  army  (see  Napoleonic  Caio»aicns).  Cut  off  from  Charles 
as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Eckmtthl,  he  retreated  into 
Boheim'a,  but  managed  to  rejoin  before  the  great  battles 
near  Viemia  (Aspem  and  Wagram).  ^rom  1809  to  18x3  Belle- 
garde. now  field  marshal,  was  govexnor^enenU  of  GaUda,  but 
was  often  called  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  especially  in  1810  in  connexion  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Austrian  army.  In  1813,  18x4  and  18x5  ho  led  the 
Austrian  annies  in  Italy.  His  suconaes  in  these  campajgna 
were  diplomatic  as  well  as  militaxy,  and  be  ended  them  by 
crushing  the  last  attempt  of  Murat  in  x&xs-  From  xBx6  to  1835 
(when  he  had  to  retire  owing  to  failing  eyesight^  be  held  viniws 
distinguished  civil  and  military  posts.    He  died  in  X&45. 

See  Smola,  Das  Ubm  d4sF.Ii.9an  Betkgarda  (Vienna,  1847). 

BEULE-ILE-BN-MER.  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  France, 
forming  a  canton  of  the  department  of  M<Mrbihan,Sns.  &  by  W.of 
the  peninsula  of  Quibeton.*  Pop.  (1906)  9703.  Area*  33  sq«  m. 
The  island  is  divided  into  the  four  annmunea.  of  Le  Pakis, 
Bangor,  Sauzon  and  Locmaxil^  It  forms  a  treekK  idateaw  with 
an  average  height  of  130  ft.  above  searlevel,  largely  covered 
with  moors  and  bordered  by  a  nigged  and  broken  coast.  The 
dimate  b  mild,  the  fii^tree  vid  myrtle  growing  in  sheltered  spots 
and  the  soil,  where  cultivated,  is  productive.  The  inhaUtants 
are  prindpaUy  engaged  in  agiiculture  and  the  fjsberiea,  aiMl  in 
the  preservation  of  sardines,  anchovies,  &c  The  breed  of  draught 
horses  in  the  island  is  highly  prixed.  The  chiei  town«  Le  Palais 
(pop.  a6i37>,  has  an  old  dtadd  and  fortifications,  aiMlpoiseBaea  a 
port  which  is  accessible  to. vessels  drawing  13  ft.  of  water* 
Belle-lie  must  have  been  inhabited  from  a  very  early  period, 
aa  it  poweases  several  stone  monuments  of  the  daaa  nmaily 
called  Druidic. 

The  Roman  name  of  the  island  aeens  to  have  been  Vmdilis, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  became  coRupCed  to  (}uedeL  In  iS7a 
the  monks  of  the  abb^r  of  Ste  Croix  ai  (^uimperU  ceded  the 
idand  to  the  Retx  family,  in  whose  favour  It  was  laiaed  ttf  a 
marquisate  in  the  following  year.  It  subsequently  tame  into 
the  hands  of  the  famify  of  Fouquet,  and  was  ceded  by  the  kttcr 
to  the  crown  in  1718.  It  was  held  by  English  troopa  Irom  X761 
to  17^  when  the  French  got  it  in  exdumge  lor  Nova  Scotia. 
A  few  of  the  inbabitaDU  o<  titt  Utttf  tsniioiy  nigmted  to 


Bel&i4lei  ^hkih  is  partly  p«qfM  by  ihdt  descendants.  In 
Iheatatn  prison  of  NonveUe  Force  at  Le  Palais  political  prisoners 
have  at  various  timea  been  confined. 

BBUB-IfU;  CHARLES  UNHS  AUGUSTS  FOUQUET. 
CoitxE»  and  later  D17C,  i»  (1484-X761),  French  soldier  and 
sUteamani  was  thegrandsonof  Nidmlas  Fouquet.  superiAtendent 
of  finances  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  wan  bom  at  Wlefranche 
de  Rque^guB.  Although  bb- family  was  in  disgrace,  he  entered 
the  amy  at  aa  cady  a^e  and  wax  made  proprietary  cohmd  of  a 
dragoon  vegiBenl  in  »7o8.  Heraseduring  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
SnoGcasion  to  the  nnk  of  brigadier,  and  in  Maxdi  17x8  to  that 
of  im^iArM^^mM,  J«  the  Spanish  Wasofi7ift-i7r9  be  waa 
present  at  the  capture  of  Fontarabia  in  17x8  and  at  t^t  of  St 
Sebastian  In  17x9.  When  the  duke  of  Bourbon  became  prime 
minbter,  Bdle-Ide  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  and  tben 
relegated  to  hb  estates,  hot  with  the  advent  of  Csrdlnal  Fleury 
to  power  be  regxbied  some  measure  of  favour  and  was  made 
a  Ueutenant-genemL  In  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  he 
conmumded  a  corps  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Berwick,  cap- 
tured Trier  and  Timrbach  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Phllipps- 
burg  (1734)*  When  peace  was  made  in  1736  ibt  Idng,  in  ttocogni- 
tion  both  of  his  miHtaxy  services  and  ol  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  negotialiona  for  the  ceasion  «f  Lonvlae,  gave  him  the 
govenunent  o<  the  three  hnpoitant  fortceasea  of  Metx,  Toul 
and  Verdun— an  office  whidi  he  kept  till  hb  death.  Hb 
militaxy  and  political  reputation  was  now  ;it  Its  height,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  advisoiB  of  the  government  in  n^Utary 
and  dipkimatic  affairs.  In  1741  he  was  sent  to  Germany  as 
French  plenipotentiary  to  carry  out,  in  the  interests  of  France, 
a  grand  schexM  of  polirical  reorganixation  in  the  moribund 
empire,  and  especially  to  obtain  the  election  of  Cbarltrs,  elector 
of  JavAcia,  as  emperor*  Hb  diplomacy  was  thus  the  mainspring 
of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (g.^.),  and  hb  military 
command  in  south  Oermany  was  full  of  inddents  and  viduitudes. 
He  "had  been  named  marshal  of  France  in  X74X,  and  recdved  a 
laige  army,  with  which  it  b  said  that 'he  promised  to  make 
potfe  in  three  months  under  the  waUs  of  Vienna.  The  truth  of 
thb  story  b  opoa  to  qnestioo,.for  no:one  knew  better  than  BeDe- 
Isle  the  limitationa  amppeed  upon  commanders  by  the  military 
and  poNilfcal  drcumstances  of  the^dmcs.  These ^jrcumatanees 
in  lact  rendered  hb  efforts,  both  as  a  general  and  as  a  statesman, 
unavailing,  and  the  one  redeeming  future  in  the  genetel  failure 
waa  hia  heroic  retreat  ftoaa  Prague.  In  ten  days  he  led  x4,ooq 
man  into  and  agross  the  Bohearfam  Foxiest^  suffering  great  priva* 
tiona  and  harassed  by  the  lenemy,  but  never  allowing  himself 
to  bo  cut  off,  and  hb  subordinate  Chevert  defended  Prague  so 
wdl  that  the  Auntricns  were  glad  to  allow  him  to  £ejoin  hia 
chieif  The  campaiiglW  however,  had  discredited  Belle-Isle; 
he  was  ridiculed  nt  Paris  by  the  wits  and  the  populace,  even 
Fleury  b  said  to  have  turned  against  him,  and,  t^  complete  hb 
misfortuaea,  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  going 
from  Ca«d  to  Bcdin  through.  Hanovar.  He  remained  a  year 
in  F«ngbnd,  in  spite  ai  the  demands  of  Louia  XV.  and  of  the 
empopor  Charles  VIL  I>uring  the  campaign  of  Z746  he  waa 
in  command  of  the  "  Army  of  PiednHmt  ''^on  the  Alpine  frontier, 
and  although  be  began  hb  work  with  a  dcmoralaxed  and  Inferior 
axmy,  he  managed  not  oti^  to  repd  the  invasion  etf  the  Spanbh 
and  Italian  forces  hu8  abo  to  fany  tbtt  wax  back  into  the  plain 
ofLombaidy.  At  the  peaces  having  thus  letricved  hb  military 
reputation,  he  wax  created  <faike  and  peer  of  Fiance  (X748). 
In  S7i7  hb  oedtt  act  oovrt  waa  ConsideraUe,  aiid  the  king  named 
bimsecteCaryforwar.  Ihirfag  hb  threeyeaxa'  xiitdstry  he  underw 
took  maaor  tefomsh  audi  as  the  developi&etet  of  the  military 
school  ioc  offioets,  ftiKl.  tiie  auppnesaion  of  tbe  proprietary 
ookmeldea  oi  noUes  who  were  too  yOwig-  to  Command;  and  he 
instituted  the  Order  of  Merit.  But  the  Seven  Years'  War  waa 
by  that  time  inftfograssand  hb  eiorts  had  no  unmedinte  effiect. 
He  died  at  Versaillea  on  (he  x6th  of  JanMxy  i76r.  Belle4sle 
intecested  himtelf  In  Uteratnre;  waa  elected  n  membes  of  tbe 
Fiendi  Academy  in  1748^  and  fonnded  the  Academy  of  MeU 
in  1760.  The  dukedcis  «nded  tHth  hb  death,  hb  only 
hMoi^beMi^kdiD  i^Si^nt  tbaJnittle  of  CickkL 
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His  brother,  Loub  X^mAMtEB^AanAM  FoOQtmr,  knoim  m 
the  Oievalier  de  Bci»4sle  (1693-1746),  iras  cho  a  sdldier  and 
a  diplomatist.  He  served  as  a  Junior  ofdccr  in  the  War  of  the 
Spsniih  Succession  and  as  bri^ier  in  the  can^iaign  9C  1734 
tm  the  Rhine  and  MoseOe,  wYme  he  ^ron  the  grade  of  martehal 
dc  camp.  He  was  employed  under  his  btother  in  pdlStical 
missions  in  Bavaria  and  in  Swabia  in  X74i'-'i74t,  l>«ttme  a 
hoatenant'general,  fooght  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria  and  tiie  Udne 
countries  in  i74»^743,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England 
#itkthenaishalini744.  Onhisreleasehewssgivenacomniand 
m  tlie  Army  of  Piedmont  He  fell  a  victim  to  Ms  romantic 
bcavery  at  the  action  of  Exilles  (Col  d«  I'A^iietle)  on  the  x^thf 
of  July  1746. 

See  Jetn  de  Maagre,  Oraison  fwMfn  du  m»(dUiS  di  BSieisU 

iMontmMy.  1762):  R.  P.  de  NeuviUer  MSmoires  du  marSehai  due 
e  BtikiaU  (Paris.  1761);  D.  C  (Chevrisr)^£a  Vi*  pditiqiu4tmAi^ 
taire  du  marichal  due  de  BdUiiU  (London.  1760).  and  Ttstwmeni 
Paiit^ue  du  marichal  due  dc  BelUisU  (Hague,  1762) :  Ii«  CodkUU  et 
Tesprtt  ou  commentaire  des  nuiximei  du  fnarickal  due  de  BaleisU 
(Amsterdam,  1761);  F.  M.  Chayert,  NoUee  eur  le  marichal  de  BOe- 
ule  (MetB.  1S96):  L.  Leclerc,  £loe$  du mttrickal  de  Belteide  (Meta, 
1863):  £.  Michel,  Eloge  du  marichal  de  Belleisle  (Pisris,  i86a>:  and 
Jobcz,  La  Prance  sous  Louis  XV  {ft  vols.,  Paris.  1869^1874), 

BBLLB  ISLE,  sniAIT  (N?,  the  move-  northern  -of  the  two 
chaanek  oonnecting  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  witii  thii  Atlantie 
Ocean.  It  separates  northern  NewfSftundland  from  Labrador, 
and  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.  for  3$  m.,  with  a  -  breadth 
of  10  to  IS  m.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  prec^oiis  granite 
island,  700  ft.  in  height,  at  its  Atlantie  entrance.  Onnhis  Ifght- 
bouscs  are  maintained  by  the  government  of  Canada  and  eonstant 
communication  with  the  mainland  is  kept  ap  by  wireless  tele« 
graphy.  The  strait  is  in  tlie  most  dkect  ronttf  frtm  Europe 
to  th^  St  Lawrence,  but  is  open  only  from  June  tS  the- end  of 
November,  and  even  during  this  period  navigiitfon  is  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  floating  ice  and  fogs.  Thronghit  Ja«y|Qes 
Cartier  sailed  in  1534.  The  southern  or  Cabot  Strait,  bMWeen 
Cape  Ray  in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  'North  In  Cape  Breesh, 
was  discovered  later,  atid  the  expansion  below  Belle  Isle  #as 
long  known  as  I^G^'MirikM.  QUwtStiak  is  open  ail  the  year, 
save  for  occasional  iocoavenience  from  (Mft  ice. 

BBLLWDBf  (BALuurmm  «r  BMmATytiE)^  JMIlf  (fl. 
i535^xsS7),  Scottish  writer^  was  bero  about  the  end  of  the 
X5th  century,  in  the  ^outlneast  of  Scotland,  perhaps  in  East 
Lotfaiao.  He  appean  to  have  beened«cated,  first  at  th«  unlver^ 
sity  of  St  Andrews  and  then  aA  t^t  of  Parfa;  whetd  lie  took  the 
degree  of  doctor.  From  his  own  staitement,  in  one  of  liis  ))oeiBS, 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  James  V;  from  the 
king's  earliest  years,  and  that  the  post  he  held  w«s  dei-k  of 
accounts.  At  the  request  of  James  he  undertook  translaUoisi  of 
Boeoe's  Historia  Scotommt  which  had  appeared  at  Paris  in  1 527, 
and  tiie  first  five  books  of  Livy.  As  a  reward  fdr  Ms  versions, 
which  1^  finished  in  1533.  iie  was  appeintod  Archdeacon  of 
Momy  and  a  canon  of  Roes.  He  was  a  airemioas  opponent  of 
the  Reformation  and  was  compelled  to  go  into  exilec  He  is  said 
by  some  authorities  10  have  died  at  Rome  in  1550;  by  otheis 
to  liave  been  stiH  living  in  15S7.  Hli  translation  of  Boece, 
entitled  The  History  asid  Ckromdt*  of  Scotland,  is  a  niiAaHcable 
spccunen  of  Scottish  prose,  distinguished  by  its  freedom  and 
vigour  of  expression.  It  was  published  in  1536;  and  was 
<eprintedin2vob.,editedbyMaitland,hii8n.  The translaiibn 
of  Livy  was  not  printed  tHI  i8m  (also  in  3  vote.).  Two  MSS.  of 
the  latter  are  extant,  one,  thacUer,  in  the  Advocates*  llbrwyv 
Edinburgh  (which  wis  the  basis  of  the  normalisod  text  of  183^)1 
the  other  {c  15^  in  the  possession  «f  Mr  OgOvle  Forbes  of 
BoyndUe.  An  edition  of  the  work  Was  edited  for  the-  Sc^tish 
T^xt  Society  by  Mr  W.  A.  Craigie  (a  vols.  1901,  1009).  The 
second  Volume  of  this  edition  contains  alio  a  cb&ipiete  fcprint 
of  the  portions  of  the  hologtaph  first  diaf  t  which  were  discovered 
in  the  British  Museum  hi  1902.  Twv  poems  by  Bellendctt-**7*jbr 
Pfokeme  U  the  Casmagirapks  and  the  Prekeme  of  the  Himrt**' 
appeared  in  the  I  ^6  edition  of  the  tfiftsry  47/ 5c9«faHid.  Othen, 
bearing  his  name  in  the  wcU-kn^iwn  BssmaQrne  MSJ  coUettion, 
made  by  his  nsmssshe  GewieBannsft/QC  (gw.)*  nkaysranT  VMrt 


be  hfo.    Sh'  David  tybdsay,  !n  fiis  proloj^e  to  the  P^yntft\ 
si^eaks  vaguely  of: 

"  Ane  cunimiK  Clark  quhilk  wry thith  craffeetie 
Aoe  plant  oipoetU  calUt  Ballendyne. 
Quhoae  ornat  worlds  lay  wit  can  nodrt  defynie." 

The  chief  sources  of  informadoo  regarding  Bellenden's  life  arc  the 
Aeeoums  of  the  Lotd  High  Treaskftr  of  SeoUand,  his  own  «-urk<  ana 
the  ccdesiaBtical  roooidSi 


BlLLEMDBlr,  Wn^AM,  Scottish  dassfcal  schofar.  Hardly 
anytldng  is  known  of  him.  He  lived  in  th^  reign  of  James  i; 
(VI.  of  Scotland),whQ  apboiote<^  him  twgfster  (ibeUorvm  supfilicttm 
or masierof  requests.  King  Jitmes  is  slIso  said  to  have  provided 
Bdlehdbn  with  the  means  of  living-  independently  at  Paris, 
#liere  he  bectoie  professor  at  the  university,  and  advocate  in 
liie  p^riiament  The  date  of  fais  birth  cannot  be  fixed,  and  It 
can,  only  be  said  that  he  died  later  thin  1625.  The  first  of  the 
woiies  by  which  he  is  known  was  pubff^icd  anonymolisly  in  1608. 
with  the  title}  Ciceroni^  PrincePs,  a  laborious  compfiation  of  aO 
Cicero's  remarlds  on  the  origii^  and  principles  of  regal  govemmfcnt» 
d^ested  and  systematically  arranged.  In  1612  there  appeared 
a  simihur  work,  devoted  to  the  consideration  i;:d  consular  authority 
aiid  the  Roman  senate,  Ciceronis  Consul,  Senator,  ISenatusqna 
Romanms.  His  third  work,  De  Sidtu  JMsci  Orhis,  16 15,  is  a 
ipood  outiihe  of  general  history.  All  three  works  were  combined 
in  a  sin^e  large  vcriume,  entitled  DeStalu  Ltbri  Trts,  t6i5,  whidi 
was  first  brought  into  due  notice  by  Dr  Samuel  Parr,  who,  in 
1787,  pnbUshed  an  editibn  with  a  preface,  fanvous  for  the  degance 
of  its  Latmity,  in  which  he  euJogised  Burke,  Fox  and  Lord 
North  ai  the  "three  English  lurifnaries."*  The  greatest  of 
BdlendenV  works  is  the  extensive  treatise  De  fribut  Lnminibus 
Romanonem,  printed  and  pubHshed  posthumottsly  at  Paris  in 
1633.  The  book  is  unfinished,  and  treats  only  of  the  first 
himrnary,  Cicero;  the  others  intended  were  apparently  Seneca 
and  Pliny.  It  contains  a  most  elaborate  history  of  Rome  and 
rii  institutions,  drawn  from  Cicero,  hnd  thtis  forms  a  storehouse 
of  att  the  bbtorical  noticed  contained  ^  that  volununpiis  ^thor. 
It  is  said  that  neatly  all  the  copies  were  lost  on  the  passage  to 
England.  One  of  the  few  tlmt  survived  «*aiB  p9aded  in  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Cambridge,  and  freely  drawfi  upon  hf  Conyers 
MiddletoA,  the'fibtaiiaii.  In  his  Hktory  of  Ike  Life  of  Cicera. 
'  Both  Josepii  Warton  and  Dr  Parr  accused  Middleton  of  deh'ber&te 
jjlagiavism,  whldi  was  the  more  likely  to  have  escaped  detectl<m 
owhig  to  the  small  nimiber  of  e^dsting  copies  oTBellenden's  woi^ 

BBL&BROPHOH,  or  BELlEfto»n6KTEd,  in  Greek  legend, 
son  of  Glaucus  or  Poseidon^  grandsdn  Of  Sisypdins  and  ideal  hero 
,of  0>rinth.  Having  slain  by  accident  the  Corintiiian  hero 
Bellrrus  (or,  according  to  others,  his-  owfi  brother)  he  fied  to 
Tiryns^  where  his  kinsman  Ptoetus,  khigot  Argos,  received  hltn 
hospitably  and  purged  him  of  hi&  gikilt  But  Anteia  (or  Sthene- 
booa),  wife  of  Proetus,  beaime  enamoured  of  Bdlerophon,  and, 
when  he  refused  htr  advance,  charged  hJm  with  an  attempt' 
upon  her  ^irtinl  'Proetus  thennipo^  sent  him  to  lobates,  hia 
wife^s  father,  king  ti  Lyda,  with  a  letter  or  sealed  tablet,  in 
whidi  Were  instructions,  apparentff  given'  by  means  of  signs,  to 
take  the  Kfe  of  the  bearer.  Arriving  in  Lyda,  he  was  received  • 
as  a  gocst  and  entertained  for  nine  days.  On  the  tenth,  being 
asked  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  handed  tlie  letter  to  the  king, 
whose  firit  plan  krr<oR^ying  wHh  it  was  to  send  hfan  Co  alay  • 
the  Orimatra,  a  monster  which  was  devastating  the  country. 
Be}leropheo>moimtad  «m  Pegasus(9.  v.>,kept  up  tn  the  air  out  of  tlie 
way  of  the*  Chimaera,  bet  yet  near  enough  to  kilHt  with  his  spear, 
or,  ash*  isatother  titaesvqmisentsdiWith  hU^wordor  with  a  bow. 
He  was  next  ordered  out  against  the  Solymi,  a  hostile  tribe,  end. 
aiietmMsfWgtIitm,  the  Amaxoni,  from  both  of  which  espeditfiona 
he  not  only  ietumed  vietoilousi  but  also  on  Ua  way  back  slcnr 
an  ambushN)(  chosen  wdtriars  whom  lobates  had  piaoBd  to 
inteitcept  htm.  His  divme  ori^  was  now  proved;  the  king 
gav«  him  hik  daughter  in  maniage;  and  the  Lydans  presented 
tafmwithalargieand  fertile  estate  on  which  he  hvedCApoUodorus, 
ii.  3t  HoAief,  iKSi,  vi.  155)  •  Bellerophoh  is  said  to  have 
retunied  to  Ttrynk  aiid  avenged  himself  ob  Anteia:  he  persvaded 
bit  t9^  wlth^lifap  o»  hto-wiiiied  borst,  end  then  fiiig  her  iati^ 
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war  thftt  ever  he  bad  seen  in  trdtftd/'  His  short  but  sutoestful 
term  of  office  was  eaded  by  bis  recall  in  1549. 

See  R.  Bagwell,  Irdand  Under  the  Tuion,  vol.  i.  (t88s). 

BBLLINGHAM,  a  dty  of  Wbatcom  county,  Waabtnstoo, 
ir.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Bellingbam  Bay,  96  m.  N.  of  Seattle. 
Fop.  (1900)  xi,o6i;  (1905,  state  est.)  2(^,000;  (1910,  U^.  census) 
14,298.  Area  about  23  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  G^reat 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Pacific,' and 
the  Bellingbam  Bay  &  British  Columbia  rail^ray»«-4)eing  a 
terminus  of  the  last  named,  which  operates  only  6t  m.  <^  line 
and  connects  with  the  Mt  Baker  goldfields  and  the^ooksack 
valley  farm  and  orchard  region.  A  suburban  electric  line  was 
projected  in  1907.  About  2|  m.  80uth-«ast  of  the  dty  is  the 
main  body  of  Lake  Whatcom,  ti  m,  long,  i^  m.  wide,  and  318  ft 
higher  than  the  dty  and  the  source  of  its  water-supply,  a  gravity 
fystem  whidi  cost  |i  ,000,000,  being  owned  by  the  aty.  Befitng- 
bam  has  two  Carnegie  libraries.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  county  court-house,  the  dty  hall,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  buil<Ung,  and  Beck's  theatre,  wfth  a 
aeating  capadty  of  2200.  The  hrgest  <yf  the  state's  normal 
colleges  is  situated  here;  in  1907'  it  had  a  faculty  of  25  and 
3SO  students;  there  are  two  hi^  schools,  two  business  colleges, 
and  one  industrial  school  also  in  the  dty.  The  excellent  harbour, 
and  the  fact  that  BcUingham  is  nearer  to  the  great  markets  of 
Alaska  than  any  other  dty  in  the  states,  make  the  port  an  im- 
portant shipping  centre.  In  the  value  of  manufactured  product 
the  dty  was  fourth  in  the  state  in  1905  (bdng  passed  oidy  by 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Sppkane),  wi^  a  value  of  $3,293,988; 
according  to  a  census  takbn  by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
the  value  of  the  product  In  1906  was  $7,751,464.  The  prindpal 
industrial  establishments  are  shin^e  (espediidly  ce<mr)  and 
s^w-mUls,  salmon  canneries  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  tin  cans,  and  machineiy  used  in  the  cannfngt>f  saloMii.  Motive 
and  dectric  Ughting  power  is  brought  52  m.  from  the  falb 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Nooksack  river,  Inhere  there  is  a  power 
t>Iant  which  furnishes  3500  horsepower.  There  are  deposits 
of  day  and  limestone  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  cement 
b  manufactured  in  the  vidnity  of  the  dty.  The  blue-grey 
Chuckanut  sandstone  b  quarried  on  the  shore  of  Chuduinut 
Bay,  south  of  Bellingham;  and  ^  Coarse,  dark-brown  sandstone 
is  quarried  on  Suda 'Island,  west  of  the  dty.  There  are  quarrki 
also  on  Waldron  Ishind.  Bellin^m  was  formed  in  1903  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  dties  of  New  Whatcom  (pop.  in  1900, 
6834)  and  Faiihaven  (pop.  in  1900,  4228),  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  of  the  first  dass  in  1904;  it  is  named  from  BdUiq^m 
Bay,  which  Vancouver  is  supposed  to  have  named,  ht  1792, 
in  honour  of  Sir  Henry  BcOingfaam. 

'  BBUJNI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  craftsmen  fo  Venice,  three 
members  of  whidi  fiQ  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting  in  the  x5th  century  and  the  first  years  of  the 
16th. 

I.  Jacopo  BEtum  (e.  1400-1470-7T)  was  the  son  of  a  tin- 
smith  or  pewterer,  Nicoletto  Bellini,  by  his  wffe  Pranceschina. 
When  the  accomplished  Umbrfim  master  Gentfle  da  Fabriano 
came  to  practise  at  Venice,  where  art  was  backward,  several 
young  men  of  the  dty  took  service  under  him  as  pupils.  Among 
these  were  Giovanni  and  Antonio  of  Murano  and  Jacopo  Bellini. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  left  VeMce  for  Florence  in  1422,  and  the 
two  brothers  of  Murano  stayed  at  home  and  presently  founded 
a  school  of  their  own  (see  VivaIon^.  But  Jacopo  BeUini  followed 
his  teacher  to  Florence,  wh«re  the  vast  progress  latdy  made, 
aGke  in  truth  to  natural  f^ct  and  in  sen9e  of  dasic  grace  and  style, 
by  masters  like  Donatello  and  GUberti,  Masacdo  and  Paolo 
Uccello,  offered  him  better  instructibn  than  be  could  obuin  even 
from  his  Umbrian  teacher.  But  hb  {XMition  as  assiAant  to 
Gentile  brought  hinr  into  trouble.  As  a  stranger  coming  to 
practise  in  Florence,  (kntile  was  jealously,  looked  on.  One  day 
some  young  Florentines  threw  stones  into  Ms 'shop,  and  the 
VeneUan  pupil  ran  out  and  drove  them  off  with  his  fistak  Think- 
ing this  might  be  turned  against  him,  he  wei^t  and  took  service  on 
board  the  galleys  of  the  Florentine  state;  but  returnfng  after  a 
year,tousd  he  had  in  his  absence  been  ft'wiii^mmf*^  m^  flAed  for 


a«aiit    He  was  arrested  aad  ioptiMiMd,  but  the  ttatter  was 
soon  oompromiaed,  Jacopo  sabntttiag  to  a  public  act  of  penanoo 
aad  his  adversary  renoundng  further  proceedings.    Whether 
Jacopo  accompanied  his  master  to  Rome  in  1426  we  cannot 
tell;  but  by  14*9  we  find  him  settled  at  Venice  and  marrl^ 
to  a  wife  from  Pesaro  named  Anna  (famfly  name  uneertain), 
wlw  in  that  year  made  a  will  in  fawoor  of  her  first  child  thai 
expected.    She  survived,  liowever,  aad  boTe  her  husband  two 
sons,  Gentfle  and  Giovanni  (though  some  evidences  have  been 
thon^t  to  point  rather  to  Giovanni  liaving  been  hisson  by  another 
mother),  and  a  daughter  Nkolosia*    In  1436  Jacopo  was  at 
Verona,  painting  a  Crucifixion  in  fresco  for  \ht  chapel  ol  S» 
Nidiolas  in  the  cathedral  (destroyed  by  order  of  the  archbishop 
in  X750,  but  the  compositioo,  a  vast  one  of  many  figures^  has  been 
IxesMved  in  an  old  engravin^^.    Documents  ranging  from  ^437 
to  1465  show  htm  to  have  been  a  member  <rf  the  Scuola  ^  mutual 
aid  sodety  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  at  Venice,  for  which  ho 
pahnted  at  an  uncertain  date  a  aeries  of  eighteen  subjects  of  tho 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  fully  described  by  Rtdolfi  but  now  destroyed 
ordiq>er8ed.    Ini439we£ndhimbu3ringapandof  taisiawork 
at  the  sale  of  the  effecu  of  the  deceased  ptinter  JacobeUo  dd 
Fiore,  and  in  1440  entering  into  a  business  partnerBhip  with 
anotl^r  painter  of  the  dty  called  Donate.    About  this  time  he 
must  have  pud  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Feccara,  where  there 
prevailed  a  spirit  of  free  culture  and  humanism  most  congenial 
to  his  tastes.    TisaneQo,  the  first  great  naturalist  artbt  of  north 
Italy,  whose  influence  on  Jacopo  at  the  outlet  of  his  career  had 
been  only  second  to  that  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  had  been  some 
time  engaged  on  a  portrait  of  LeoneDo  d'Este,  the  elder  aoiiof 
the  reigning  marquis  Nicooloin.    Jaoopo(accordingtoana]aMMt 
contemporary  sonneteer)  oompieted  with  a  rival  portrait,  which 
was  dedared  by  the  father  to  be  the  better  of  the  two.    Intha 
next  year,  the  last  of  the  marquis  Niccolo's  life,  we  find  him 
making  the  successful  painter  a  present  of  two  bushels  of  nteat. 
The  relations  thus  begun  with  the  house  of  Este  seem  to  have  bee» 
kept  up,  and  among  Jacopo^  extant  drawings  are  several  that 
seem  to  bdong  to  the  scheme  of  a  monoment  erected  to  the 
ni«nofy  of  the  marquis  ^ncoolo  ten  years  later.    "Bit  was  also 
esteemed  and  emi^oyed  by  Sigismondo  Mala  testa,  at  the  court 
of  Rlmiid.    In  1443  Jacopo  took  as  an  artlded  pupilanephew 
whom  he  had  brought  up  firom  diarity;  in  1453  he  painted  a 
banner  for  the  Scoola  of  St  Mary  of  Charity  at  Venice,  and  the 
next  year  received  a  grant  from  theoonfratemity  for  the  marria§e 
^  his  daughter  Kiooiosia  widi  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  marriage 
which  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  gifted  young  Paduaa 
master  definitivdy  from  the  following  of  Squardooe  to  that 
of  BellinL    In  1456  he  painted  a  figure  of  Lorenzo  GiuBtiiiiaiii, 
first  patriarch  of  Venice,  for  his  monument  in  San  Pietio  ds 
Castdlo,  and  in  1457,  with  a  son  for  salaried  assistant,  three 
figures  of  saints  In  the  great  hall  of  the  patriarch.    For  aoouft 
time  about  these  years  Jacopo  and  his  family  would  aeena  to 
have  resided  at,  or  at  least  to  have  paid  frequent  visits  to  l^dua* 
where  he  is  reported  tahave  carried  out  works  now  lost,  indudias 
an  altar-piece  painted  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons  in  i45(r-t46o 
for  the  GattainehiU  chapd  in  the  Santo,  and  several  portraits 
which  are  described  by  16th-century  witnesses  .but  have  dia- 
appeared.    At  Venice  he  painted  a  Calvary  for  the  Scnola  of  St 
Mark  (1466)*    His  activity  can  be  traced  in  documents  down 
to  August  1470,  but  in  November  1471  his  wife  Anna  describes 
het^elf  as  his  rdict,  so  that  he  must  have  died  some  time  in  tke 
Interval. 

The  above  are  all  the  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Jacopo 
Bellini  wUch  can  be  gathered  from  printed  and  docomentairy 
records.  The  materials  whidi  have  reached  posterity  lor  m 
critical  Judgment  on  his  work  consist  of  four  or  five  pictures  only» 
togetho'  with  two  important -and  invaluable  books  of  drawings* 
These  prove  him  to  have  been  a  worthy  third,  following  the 
Umbrian  Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  the  Veronese  PisaneUo,  in 
that  trio  of  remarkable  artists  who  in  the  first  half  of  the  xsth 
century  cairied  towards  maturity  the  art  of  painting  in  Veiuoa 
and  the  ndgfabouring  dties.  Of  his  pictures,  an  important 
signed  axaMpU  is  a  Ufe-oiae  Christ  Crucified  in  Che  archbisbopla 
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Mverity  and  dryness  of  Uie  Paduan  manjaer  much  mitigated  by 
the  dawning  splendour  of  true  Venetian  colour — these  are  the 
qualities  that  no  injury  has  been  able  to  deface.  They  are  again 
manifest  in  an  interesting  Adoration  of  the  Magi  In  the  Layard 
collection;  and  reappear  still  more  forcibly  in  the  last  work 
undertaken  by  the  artist,  the  great  picture  now  at  the  Brcra  in 
Milan  of  St  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria;  this  was  commissionci^ 
by  the  Scuola  of  St  Mark  in  March  1505,  and  left  by  the  artist 
in  his  will,  dated  tSth  of  February  1507,  to  be  fijiished  by  his 
brother  Giovanni.  Of  single  portraits  by  this  artist,  who  was 
almost  as  famous  for  them  as  for  processional  groups,  there 
survive  one  of  a  doge  at  the  Miiseo  Corrcr  in  Venice,  one  of 
Catarina  Comaro  at  Budapest,  one  of  a  mathematician  at  the 
National  Gallery,  another  of  a  monk  in  the  same  gallery,  signed 
wrongly  to  aU  appearance  with  the  name  of  Giovanni  Bellini, 
besides  one  or  two  others  in  private  hands'.  The  features  of 
Gentile  himself  are  known  from  a  portrait  medaUion  by  Camelio, 
and  can  be  recognized  in  two  extant  drawings,  one  at  Berlin 
supposed  to  be  by  the  painter's  own  hand,  and  another,  much 
larger  and  more  finished,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  Bonsignori  and  A.  Vivarini. 

III.  Giovanni  Beluni  (1430-1431-1516)  is  generally 
Assumed  to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Jacopo  by  his  wife  Anna; 
though  the  fact  thaf  she  does  not  mention  him  in  her  will  with 
her  other  sons  has  thrown  some  slight  doubt  upon  the  matter. 
At  any  rate  he  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  house,  and  always 
lived  and  worked  in  the  closest  fraternal  relation  with  Gentilp, 
Up  till  the  age  of  nearly  thirty  we  find  documentary  evidence 
of  the  two  sons  having  served  as  their  father's  assistants  in 
works  both  at  Venice  and  Padua.  In  Giovanni's  eariiest  inde- 
pendent works  we  find  him  more  strongly  influenced  by  the 
harsh  and  searching  manner  of  the  Paduan  school,  and  especially 
of  his  own  brother-in-law  Mantegna,  than  by  the  more  graceful 
and  facile  style  of  Jacopo.  This  influence  seems  to  have  lasted 
at  full  strength  until  after  the  departure  of  his  brothcr-in-Jaw 
Mantegna  for  the  court  of  Mantua  in  1460.  The  earliest  of 
Giovanni's  indei>endcnt  works  no  doubt  date  from  before  this 
period.  Three  of  these  exist  at  the  Correr  museum  In  Venice: 
a  Crucifixion,  a  Transfiguration,  and  a  Dead  Christ  supported  by 
Angels.  Two  Madonnas  of  the  same  or  even  earlier  date  are  in 
private  collections  in  America,  a  third  in  that  of  Signor  Friz^oni 
at  Milan;  while  two  beautiful  works  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  London  seem  to  bring  the  period  to  a  close.  One  of  these  is 
of  a  rare  subject,  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer;  the  other  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Qirist's  AgOQy  in  the  Garden,  formerly  in  the 
Northbrook  collection.  The  last-named  piece  waa  evidently 
executed  in  friendly  rivalry  with  Mante^a,  whose  version  of 
the  subject  hangs  near  by;  the  main  idea  of  the  composition 
in  both  cases  being  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Jacopo  Bellini  in 
the  British  Museum  sketch-book.  In  all  these  pictures  Giovanni 
combines  with  the  Paduan  severity  of  drawing  and  complex 
rigidity  of  drapery  a  depth  of  religious  feelingaad  human  pathos 
irhich  is  his  own.  Tliey  are  all  executed  in  the  old  tempera 
method;  and  in  the  last  named  the  tragedy  of  the  scene  is 
softened  by  a  new  and  beautiful  effect  of  romantic  sunrise 
colour.  In  a  somewhat  changed  and  more  p>ersonal  manner, 
with  less  harshness  of  contour  and  a  broader  treatment  of  forms 
and  draperies,  but  not  less  force  of  religious  feeling,  are  the  two 
pictures  of  the  Dead  Christ  supported  by  Angels,  in  these  days 
one  of  the  master's  most  frequent  themes,  at  Rimini  and  at 
Beriin.  Chronologically  to  be  placed  with  these  are  two 
hfadonnas,  one  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Orto  at  Venice 
and  one  in  the  Lochia  collection  at  Bergamo;  devout  intensity 
of  feeling  and  rich  solemnity  of  colour  being  in  the  case  of  all 
these  eariy  Madonnas  combined  with  a  singularly  direct  rendering 
0/  the  natural  movements  and  attitudes  of  children. 

The  above-named  works,  all  still  executed  in  tempera,  are 
no  doubt  earlier  than  the  date  of  Giovanni's  first  appointment 
to  work  along  with  his  brother  and  other,  artists  in  the  Scuola 
^  San  Marco,  where  among  other  subjects  he  was  commissioned 
fn  1470  to  paint  a  Deluge  with  Noah's  Ark.  None  of  the  master's 
works  of  this  kind,  whether  painted  for  the  various  schools  or 


€oafrat«nutie$  or  for  the  duoal  pelace,  lave  incviVied.    To  tin 

decade  following  1470  must  probably  be  a^sigted  4  Tranafigum* 
tion  now  in  the  Naples  museum,  repeating  with  graaUy  ripened 
powers  and  in  a  much  serener  spirit  the  subj^  of  his  eady 
effort  at  Venioe;  and  also  the  great  altar-picce  of  the  Coreoetioii 
of  the  Virgin  at  Pesaro,  which  would  aeem  to  be  his  earttest 
effort  in  a  form,  of  art  previously  almost  monopolized  ia  Venicfc 
by  the  rival  school  of  the  Vivarini.    Probably  not  muoh  later 
was  the  still  more  famous  altar-piece  painted  in  iemptfli  for  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  PaolOj  where  it  iKrisbel 
along  with  Titian's  Peter  Martyr  and  Tintotetto'a  Crucifixion 
in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1S67.    After  1479-1480  very  mMdi  o| 
Giovanni's  time  and  energy  must  have  been  taken  up  by  hit 
duties  as  conservator  of  the  paintings  in  the  great  hall  of  theducil 
palace,  in  payment  for  which  be  was  awarded,  fint  the  teversiot 
of  a  broker's  place  in  the  Fondaqo  dei  TedesdU ,  and  afterwacdi^ 
as  a  substitute,  a  fixed  annual  pension  of  eighty  ducat«.    Besides 
repairing  and  renewing  the  worka  of  his  predecessocs  he  wat 
commissioned  to.  paint  a  number  of  i^ew  subjecta,  six  or  aevea 
in  all,  in  further  iUustxation  ol  the  part  played  by  Venice  in  th* 
^ars  of  Barbarossa  and  the  pope.    These  works,  ejiecuted  with 
much  interruption  and  delay,  were  the  object  of  universal  admiiv 
tion  while  they  lasted,  but  not  a  trace  of  thein  survived  the  fire 
of  1577;  neither  have  any  other  examples  of  his  historical  and 
processional  compositions  come  down,  enabling  us  to  compare 
his  manner  in  such  subjects  with  that  of  his  brother  Gentilet 
Of  the  other,  the  religious  class  of  his  work,  including  both 
altar-pieces  with  niany  figures  andsimpre  Madonnas,  a  consid^- 
able  number  )iave  fortunately  been  preserved.    They  show  him 
gradually  throwing  off  the  last  restraints  of  the  isth-century 
manner;  gradually  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  the  new  oil 
medium  introduced  in  Venice  by  AntoncUo  da  Messiqa  about 
X473,  and  mastering  with  its  help  all,  -or  nearly  aUi  the  secretA 
of  the  perfect  fusion  of  colours  and  atmospheric  gradation  oC 
tones.    The  old  intensity  of  pathetic  and  devout  feeling  gradually 
fades  away  and  gives  place  to  a  noble,  if  more  worldly,  serenity 
and  charm.  The  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child  become  tranquil  and 
commanding  in  their  sweetness,  the  personages  of  the  attendant 
saints  gain  in  power,  presence  and  individuality;  enchanting 
groups  of  singing  and  viol-playing  angels  symbolize  and  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  scene.   The  full  splendour  of  Venetian  coloux 
invests  alike  the  figiut^s,  their  architectural  framework,  the 
hndscape  and  the  sky     The  altar-piece  of  the  Frari  at  Vemce, 
the  altar-piece  of  San  Giobbe,  now  at  the  academy,  the  Virgin 
between  SS.  Paul  and  George,  also  at  the  academy,  and  the  altar- 
piece  with  the  kneeling  doge  Barbarigo  at  Murano,  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  examples.    Simple  Madonnas  of  the  sanae 
period  (about  1485-1490)  are  in  the  Venice  academy,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  Turin  and  at  Bergamo.    An  interval  o\  some 
years,  no  doubt  chiefly  occupied  with  work  in  the  Hallof  the  Great 
Council,  seems  to  separate  the  last-named  altar-pieces  from  that 
of  the  church  of  San  Zaccaria  at  Ve^ce,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  and  imposing  of  aU,  and  is  dated  1505,  the  year 
following  that  of  Giorgione's  Madonna  at  Castelfranco.   Another 
great  altar-piece  with  saints,  that  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco 
de  la  Vigna  at  Vem'cc,  belongs  to  1507;  that  of  La  Corona  at 
Vicenza,  a  Baptism  of  Christ  in  a  I^dscape,  to  1510;  to  15x3 
that  of  San  Giovanni  Crisostomo  at  Venice,  where  the  aged  saii^t 
Jerome,  seated  on  a  hill,  is  raised  high  against  a  resplendent 
sunset  backgrcnmd,  withSS.  Christopher  and  Augustine  standing 
facing  each  other  bebw  him,  in  fronL    Of  Giovanni's  activity 
in  the  interval  between  the  altar>pieces  of  San  Giobbe  and  of 
Murano  and  that  of  San  IZaccaria,  there  are  a  few  minor  evidence* 
left,  though  the  great  mass  of  its  results  perished  with  the  fire 
of  the  ducal  palace  in  1577.    The  examples  that  remain  consist 
of  one  very  interesting  and  beautiful  aUegorical  picture  in  the 
UfBzi  at  Florence,  the  subject  of  which  had  remained  a  riddle 
until  it  was  recently  identified  as  an  illustration  of  a  French 
medieval  allegory,  the  Piterinage  de  Vdme  by  GuiUaume  de 
Guilleville;  with  a  set  of  five  other  allegories  or  moral  emblem^ 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  very  romanticallv  treated,  in  the  academy 
at  Venice.    To  these  should  probably  be  added^  as  painted 
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'idtial^the  jttT  I'soj,  ttit  pwtnll  of  the  do^  ViittSao  (n  tha 

KitioniT  Gdlsy,  the  (Hdy  ponrait  by  ihe  inkstcr  whidi  ills 

been  proemd,  ind  in  iti  own  nuniKr  Me  of  tbe  most  muliriy 
'  bi  Uw  vbdo  tilige  of  painting.  -' 

The  last  ten  or  lirdre  yean  ol  the  mastci'i  Ilfe'n'*  bim 

heaiegcd  wilh  more  CDBimissiong  tlutn  he  nmld  wcQ  Mmptetc' 

Already  in  the  yean  i  soi-i  504  itie  niarrtiiofless  Isabelh  Gonial 

>!>(  Mantiia  had  bad  gtr*i  dil^culty  io  obtaining  ddiwiy  froto 

Um  o(  ■  picture  oI  the  "  Mfidomia  and  SainW  "  (now  lwi>  tor, 

whldi  part  paymf  nt  had  been  made  hi  sdrsnee:    la  1  ^=5  she  en- 

dcavDu'ed  tbnugh  Cardinal  Bembo  to  obEaia  Frorli  him  anotfwr 

picture,  tMi  lime  oT  a  struhu  or  mytholDcical  dumctcr.    What 

the  subjKt  of  ibts  piece  was,  or  vbethcr  !t  wu  gi^tually  dellvtitrd, 

TW  do  not  luiow.    Albrecht  DOrcr,  viiilinj  Venice  iof  a  Jecond 

time  in  i;s6,  rFporls  oF  Giovanni  Bcnini  oi  still  the  best  painter 
'in  the  city,  and  aa  full  o{«n  courtesy  Mid  gtncco^ity  (otrard^ 

foreten  brethren  of  the  brush.    In  150;  Genliie  BcUinl  died. 

and  Giovanni  completed  the  plctnre  of  the  "  Punching  d  St 

Mark  "which  he  had  Mt  unfinished^  a  tasli  on 'the  fulfilment  of 

whtdi  the  bequest  by  the  elder  brolbei  10  the  yonnger  of  thrir 
"'Hlher's  sketch-booli.  had  been  made  condiiional.  In  ijij 
'GiovantH 'a  position  as  sole  master  (dnce  the  death  of  hk  brother 

and  of  Alviic  Vivarici)  in  charge  of  the  paintings  in  the  Hali 

of  ibe  Cieai  Council  was  [hnaiencd  by  an  application  on  the 

put  o[  his  own  ioimct  pupil,  Tliian,  for  a  joint-share  in  the 

tame  uudtrtihing,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  same  lermi.  Titian's 
.application  was  first  granted,  then  eilec  a  ycai  rescinded.  And 

lien  alter  another  year  or  two  granted  aj   " 


7<S5 


uic  pupit's  proceedings.    In  1514  Gioi/anni  undcj 
Bacchanal  [01  the  duLe  A]IoD»  of  Fcrrara,  bul 


:c  fro 


Both  in  the  attistic  and  in  the  worldly  sense,  the  career  uf 
Giovjnni  BcUini  «as  upon  (he  whole  the  most  scjtntly  »nd 
unbrokcnly  prosperous,  from  youth  to  iilremc  old  age,  i*hich 
Fell  to  the  lot  of  any  artist  of  the  early  Renaissance  Ho  lived 
(D  sec  his  own  school  far  outshine  (hat  of  bis  tivaU,'  ibc  Vivariai 
of  Murano;  be  embodied,  with  evei  growing  and  maturing 
DOwer,  all  the  devotional  gnvity  and  much  also  of  the  worldly 
splendour  of  the  Venice  of  his  lime;  and  he  saw  his  influence 
'ptopagnted  by  a  host  of  pupili,  twoof  whomal  least,  Cioigione 
uul  "niian,  surpassed  Ihcir  mssler.  Ciorpone  he  outlived  by 
,five  yeais)  Titian,  as  we  have  seen,  challenged  an  equil  placo 
besiik  bis  Iiachcr.  Among  the  best  koown  o!  hii  other  pupils 
'»««,  in  his  earlirr  time,  Andrea  Frevitali,  Cima  da  Concgliano. 
llstco  Basaitt,  Niccolo  Rondinelli,  Piennaria  Penaacchi,  Uaillno 
da  tTdUic,  Girolamo  Uocettai  in  later  time,  I^erlranecseo 
Bissolo,'  Viucenzo  Catena,  Ijorauo  Lotto  and  Sebastian  del 
riombo. 


.»f^,„; 


At  Ibeageof  twenty,  when  he  had  already  begun  hfj. 
"«p  Uk  ticucture  at  the  kidneys  lod  had  dscllbcd  Ifai 
'Itwn  W  btt  sMU  lExtrcB^t  aaaMiica  it  ttraaara 


rtnm,  T6ft»),  be  >t»s  diotcn  professor  of  tbeoietieal  medicme 
«[  Pna,  hot  »on  iftet  *>i  (tsn^eirad  to  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
Alter  spending  thirty  yeara  al  Pisa,  he  was  invited  to  Florence 
and  Bppoihted  physician  to  the  gianil  duke  Cosimo  TT[.,  and  was 
also  made  senior  consulting  phytidan  ro  Pope  Clement  Xl. 
He  ^d  at  FToience  on  the  3th  of  Janimty  1704.  Hb  vrorka 
were  published  In  a  collected  form  at  Vcnite  In  1708. 

aELUm,  TDtCBirZO  (r^i-iSjj),  opemllc  composer  of  Ihe 

Italian  uhool,  was  boin  at  Catania  in  Sicily,  on  the  ist  of 

He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  rausicinns, 

:i  grandlalher  having  been  comijasers  al  some 

r  havinit  received  his  pT^saratcrTy    musical 

the  contfrraloire  ol  Naples, 


»nging  11 


■r  Triito 


Zragnreili 

He  soon  began 

lowiilep 

ens  for  various  inslroinen  is 

as  well  a. 

«e,dma 

His  first  opera 

Mit 

small  theatre  ii 

Nanles: 

his  second  dramalic  work, 

Bianait 

Ftmando.  was  produced  D 

at  y«r  at  the  San  Carlo 

theatre  ol  tho  lame  city. 

and  made 

hia  name  known  in  Italy. 

His  nail 

WDiH,  II  Pirala 

.8i7),.was  written  lor  the  Seal,  in 

MilM,  to 

words  by  Feiice 

Romano 

with  rtiom  Bellini  ionned 

friendship  to  be  severed 

only  by  his  dealh.    The 

■plokdid  tendering  of  the  music  by  Tambirrbu,  Rnbird  and  other 
greet  Itslhin  singefs  conttibnied  grcaijy  la  the  success  of  the 
work,  which  *I  once  cstabliihod  the  Enropran  repotaiion  ol  its 
composa.  In  almbat  every  year  of  the  Aon  lemaindcr  ol  hta 
life  ha  pioduced  a  new  opeiaiic  work,  which  was  receiwd  with 
rapture  by  the  audi(sei»ol  Franco,  Italy,  Gemvuy  and  En^and. 
The  nB£acaflBddat£sof  four  of  Bellini's  Apeiaalamiliai  to  moat 
loven  of  Italian  music  ue-  /  UenltoM  i  Cafidcli  (iBjo),  in 
which  the  part  of  Romett  became  a  lavourite  with  all  the  gnal 
contraltos;  La  SomamMa  (1S31)',  Scima,  Bdlud's  heal  and 
most  popular  ctoailon  <ill3i),and  1  Pailumi  (iSjj),  wrjiun  Iv 
^elHlianopeiaiu  Paris,  and  to  sam<(ilen<  under  the  infiucDOt 
of  Ficoih  miofax  In  1S33  BeUint  had  Icli  hie  country  to  accom- 
paoy  to  England  the  aingn  Putt,  who  had  doled  the  purl  ol 
'lit  Sonnanlii/ii.  In  rSj4  he  accepted  an  hivilalion  to  write  an 
ipcn  lor  the  naltonal  Enwd  opera  in  Parti.  While  he  was 
carefully  iludying  the  French  language  and  Ihe  cadence  ol  Frendi 
the  pnrpcec,  he  »»  seiicd  wilh  a  tudden  ilbieu  and 
diad  at  hit  villa  in  Hutcan  neat  Parit  on  the  14th  of  September 
:S]5.  His  openlic  creatiooi  are  ihtwghont  tepkte  with  a 
pirit  of  gntle  nelanchoty,  fccquaatly  moneionooi  and  alnwai 
iwaya  tuidnuaaUc,  bsl  at  the  uait  Dhae  imsistibly  sweet 
To  tUa  iplHl,  combhitd  wilh  a  rich  flow  of  ciui/nHi,  Belllnl'i 
open*  owe  Uieir  pi^wtarhy  "  I  shall  never  foigei,"  wrote 
Wagntr,  "  the  hnpteMnn  made  upon  me  by  an  opeik  of  Btllinl 
It  a  period  whan  I  «u  eomplMely  cihausted  with  the  ewr- 
lattingly  abttisct  conpllcBtkin  used  hi  oor  orchHtro*,  when  a 
ffiiapl^f  and  noble  melody  was  revealed  anew'  to  roe." 
SeealKiC.UISt.SfUniC  (Bordeaux.  I8«5)t  A.  Pouvln.  SitfiM. 
■.tUclsa  amta  (Hiia,  1S6S). 

BKLUHZOHA  (G«r.  Btllaa),  the  political  apilil  e<  the 
Swis»  canton  of  TVssin  or  110010.  It  ii  105  r».  ftom  Lucerne  by 
Si  Goithard  rtOway,  \^  a.  bom  Lugano  and  f4  m.  train 
Loeamo  at  the  bead  ol  the  la^f}  Maggion.  Ihcac  two  (owns 
having  been  tiU  igSt  capitals  ol  the  eanUn  joint^  wflh  Belllit; 
zona.  Tbeok)tawnlBbulltoniinnehlH<.onihe'leFtbankolChF 
Ticjno  river,  and  a  Hltle  below  the  Juocti^ol  the  mate 
iHey  (the  Vat  LevenlltB)  with  that  ol  MeBcco..  Il 
Uochsd  the  taed  from  Oermany  to  Italy,  whOea 


li  tha  t( 


»  the  rl 


a  «IU 


three  picturesque  t 
datbig  fa>  lh«lr  preaeni  ' 
belonged  lor  (twral  cent 
WCR  maMen  of  ibe  town.  Tile  most  wetlerly,  CiM^lla  Gmode 
li  Sarr  NkMe,  belonged  to  Uri;  the  cenlnl  caslle.  Ibalol 
Usalebellp,  wat  ibe  pnperty  of  Schwyi;  while  the  mosi 
aasteilycaMie,  thai  olSBioCarbani,  was  m  the  bands  of  Unier- 
wildei.  The  ijlh-cenraty  chvrdi  of  San  Biagio  {Blaise)  hae  a 
~   "   itth-ccDtdiy  fresco,  while  the  coBegiaie  duitti  01 
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San  Stefano  dates  Crom  (he  x6th  century  isxpoothepopuLuion 
of  Bellinzona  was  4949,  practically  all  Romanists  and  Italian- 
speaking. 

Possibly  Bellinzona  is  of  Roman  ongm,  but  it  is  first  mentioned 
in  590.  It  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  eariy  histoiy  of 
Lombardy,  being  a  key  to  several  Alpme  passes.  In  the  8th 
century  it  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Guno,  while  in  the  13th  and 
X4th  centuries  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  cities  of  Milan 
and  Como.  In  1402  it  was  taken  from  Milan  by  Albert  von  Sax, 
lord  of  the  Val  Mesocco,  who  m  14x9  sold  it  to  Uri  and  Obwalden, 
which,  however,  lost  it  to  Milan  in  143  2  after  the  battle  of  Arbedo. 
In  1499  (like  the  rest  of  the  Milanese)  it  was  occiipied  by  the 
French,  but  in  x  500  it  was  taken  by  Uri.  In  x  503  the  French  king 
ceded  it  to  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Untcrwalden,  which  henceforth 
ruled  it  very  harshly  through  their  bailiffs  till  1798.  At  that 
date  it  became  the  capital  of  the  canton  Bellinzona  of  the 
Helvetic  republic,  but  in  X803  it  was  united  to  the  newly-formed 
canton  of  Tessin.  (W.  A.  B.  C  ) 

BELLHAN,  KARL  MIKAEL  (1740-1795),  Swedish  poet,  son 
of  a  civil  servant,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  4th  of  February 
'X740.  When  quite  a  child  he  developed  an  extraordinary  gift 
of  improvising  verse,  during  the  delirium  of  a  severe  illness, 
weaving  wild  thoughts  together  lyrically  and  singing  airs  of  his 
.own  composition..  When  he  was  nineteen  he  becune  derk  in 
a  bank  and  afterwards  in  the  customs,  but  his  habits  were 
irregular  and  he  was  frequently  in  great  distress,  particxtlarly 
after  the  death  of  his  patron,  Gustavus  III.  As  eariy  as  X7S7 
he  published  Evangfliska  Dddslankar,  meditations  on  the 
Pas^n  from  the  German  of  David  von  Schweidnitz,  and  daring 
the  next  few  years  wrote,  besides  other  translations,  a  great 
quantity  of  poems,  imitative  for  the  most  part  of  Dalin.  In 
1760  appeared  his  first  charaaeristlc  work,  Minan  (The  Moon), 
a  satirical  poem,  which  was  revised  and  ^ted  by  Dalin.  But 
the  great  work  of  his  life  occupied  him  from  X765  to  1780,  and 
consists  of  the  collections  of  dithynunbtc  odes  known  as  Prti- 
mans  Epistiar  (X790)  and  Fredmans  Sdnger  (X791)  Fredman 
and  his  friends  were  wel^known  charactot  in  the  Stockholm 
pot-houses,  where  Bellman  had  studied  them  from  the  life 
No  poetry  can  possibly  smdl  less  of  the  lamp  than  Bellman's. 
He  was  accustomed,  when  in  the  presence  of  none  but  con- 
fidential friendsy  to  announce  that  the  god  was  about  to  visit 
him.  He  would  shut  his  eyes,  take  his  zither,  and  begin  appar- 
ently to  improvise  the  music  and  the  words  of  a  long  Bacchic 
ode  in  praise  of  love  or  wiae.  Most  of  his  mfckxlies  are  taken 
direct,  or  with  slight  adaptations,  from  dd  Swedish  ballads,  and 
still  retaip  their  popularity.  Frddman*s  Episties  bear  the  clear 
impress  of  individual  genius;  his  torrents  of  rhymes  are  not 
without  their  method;  wild  as  th^  seem,  they  idl  conform  to 
the  ruks  of  style,  and  among  those  that  have  been  preserved 
ihere  are  few  that  are  not  pitrfea  in  fomL  A  great  Swedish 
critic  has  remarked  thai  the  voluptuous  joviality  and  the  humeur 
of  Bellman  is,  after  all,  only  "  sorrow  dad  in  rose-oolour,"  and 
this  underlying  pathos  gives  his  poems  their  tmdying  charm. 
His  later  works,  Baaki  Tempd  (The  Temple  of  Bacchus)  (i  783), 
dgbt  numbers  of  a  journal  called  Hvad  beka^t  (^liat  you 
WiU)  (X781),  in  X780  a  rdigious  anthology  entitled  in  a  later 
edition  (1787)  Zioru  EdgHd  (Zion*s  Holiday),  and  a  translation 
of  Gdleit's  Fables^  are  comparatively  unimportanL  He  died 
OB  the  xxth  of  February  1795.  Much  of  Bellman's  work  was 
oaliy  printed  after  his  death,  Bikaui  till  Fredmans  Epistiar 
(NykOying,  X809),  Fredmans  Hatidskrifter  (Upsala,  x8x3), 
SkakUslycken  ("  Poems,"  Stockhohn,  x8x4)  being  among  the 
most  important  of  these  posthumous  works.  A  colossal  bronse 
bust  of  the  poet  by  Bystr&m  (erected  by  the  Swedish  Acadeioy 
in  1829)  adorns  the  pubb'c  gsrdens  of  Stockholm,  ftnd  a  statue 
.  by  Alfred  Nystrtoi  is  in  the  Hassdbacken,  Stockholm*  Bellman 
had  a  grand  manner,  a  fine  voice  and  great  gifts  of  mimioy, 
and  vas  a  favourite  compuion  of  King  Gustavus  IIL 

The  best  edition  of  lus  works  was  published  at  StocUielm,  e<fited 
by  J*  G.  Gafttn.  with  bk>grsphwal  notm.  illusttations  and  music 
.K  vols^,  1956-1861);  see  also  oaooomphs  on  BeilnMD  by  Nils 
,  Eqlmsiia  (Stpckhdm,  1895)  and  by  F.  Ni^ber  (Bedin.  1905). 


BBUO,  ANDliB  (1781*186$),  So^th  American  poH  Ml 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Caracas  (Venezuela)  on  the  s9thof  November 
X  78X,  and  in  eariy  youth  held  a  minor  post  in  the  dvil  administm- 
tion.  He  joined  the  colonial  revolutionaiy  party,  and  In  i8to 
was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
nineteen  jrears,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  legations  of  C^hOs, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  studying  in  the  British  Museum, 
supplementing  his  small  salary  by  giving  private  lessons  in 
Spanish,  by  journalistic  work  and  by  copying  Jeremy  Bei^tham^i 
almost  indedpherable  manuscripts.  In  1829  he  accepted  a 
post  in  the  Chilcaii  treasury,  settled  at  Santiago  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  national  university  (1843),  ^ 
which  he  became  rector.  He  was  nominated  senator,  and  died 
at  Santiago  de  Chile  on  the  xsth  of  October  X865.  Bello  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  dvil  code  promulgated  on  the  X4tix 
of  December  1855.  His  prose  worics  deal  with  such  various 
subjects  as  law,  philosophy,  literary  criticism  and  phiiok)gy; 
of  these  the  most  important  is  his  Gramdtica  casteUana  (1847), 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subject.  But  his  position  in  litera- 
ture proper  is  secured  by  his  Silvas  Americanos,  a  poem  written 
during  his  residence  in  England,  which  conveys  with  extra-* 
ordinary  force  the  majestic  impression  of  the  South  Am^cao 
landscape. 

Bdlo's  complete  works  were  issued  in  fifteen  volumes  by  the 
Chilean  government  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1881-1893);  he  is  the  sub* 
tect  of  an  excellent  biography  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1883)  by  Migud 
Luis  Amunitegui.  (J-  F.-iC) 

BELLO-HORIZOim,  or  Mihas,  a  dty  of  BrazU,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  since  1898,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Ouro  Preto,  connected  with  the  Ontral  of  Braril  railway  by  a 
branch  line  9  m.  in  length.  Pop.  (estimated)  in  1906,  25,000  to 
30,000.  The  dty  was  buOt  by  the  state  on  on  open  plateau,  and 
provided  with  tth  necessary  public  buildings,  gas,  water  and 
tramway  services  before  the  scat  of  government  was  transferred 
from  Ouro  Preto.  The  cost  of  transfer  was  about  £i,ooo,ooa 
The  dty  has  grown  rapidly,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
attractive  state  capitals  of  Brazil 

BBLLONA   (originally   Duellona),  in   Roman  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  war  {bdlum,  i.e.  duellum),  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Enyo.    By  later  mythologists  she  is  called  sometimes 
the  sister,  daughter  or  wife  of  Mars,  sometimes  his  charioteer 
or  nurse.    Her  worship  appears  to  have  been  promoted  in  Rome 
chiefly  by  the  family  of  the  Claudii,  whose  Sabine  origin,  together 
with  their  use  of  the  name  of  "  Nero,"  has  suggested  an  identifi- 
cation of  Bellona  with  the  Sabine  war  goddess  Nerio,  herself 
identified,  like  Bellona,  with  Virtus.    Her  temple  at  Rome, 
dedicated  by  Appius  Claudius  Caccus  (396  B.C.)  during  a  battk 
with  the  Samnltes  and  Etruscans  (Ovid,  Fasti  vi  201),  stood  fai 
the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  Flaminian  Circus,  and  outside 
the  gates  of  the  dty.    It  was  there  that  the  senate  met  to  discusr 
a  general's  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  to  recdve  ambassadors 
from  fordgn  states.    In  front  of  it  was  the  cohtmna  beUkOt 
where  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war  by  the  fetialis  was  performed 
From  (his  native  Italian  goddess  is  to  be  distinguished  the 
Asiatic  Bellona,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Comana,  in  Cappadoda,  apparently  by  Sulla,  to  whom  she  had 
appeared,  urging  hfm  to  march  to  Rome  and  bathe  in  the  blood 
<rf  his  enemies  (Plutarch,  Sutfs,  9).    For  her  a  new  temple  was 
bulft,  and  a  college  of  priests  {Bdlonarii)  instituted  to  conduct 
her  fanatical  rites,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  was  to  lacerate 
themadves  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  spectators  (Tibulhn 
^  ^  45-50).    To  make  the  scene  more  grim  they  wore  black 
dresses  (TertuUian,  De  PaUio)  from  head  to  foot    The  festival 
of  Bellona,  which  originally  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  was 
altered  to  the  94th  of  March,  after  the  confusion  of  the  ^^**»nT 
Bellona  with  her  Asiatic  namesake. 

See  Tiefller,  De  Bdhnae  Cvttu  (1843). 

BELLOT,  J06BPH  REll^  (x826-x853)«  French  Arctic  explorer. 
was  bom  at  Rochefort  on  the  x8th  of  March  X826,  the  son  oi  a 
farrier.  With  the  aid  of  the  authorities  of  his  native  town  he 
was  enabled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  enter  the  naval  school,  in 
which  he  studied  two  years  and  earned  a  high  reputsUon.    'Bm 
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then  took  ptrt  in  the  Anglo-Fraiich  expeditJoiiof  i&fc  to  Mada- 
gMcar,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  fof 
distinguished  conduct  He  afterwards  took  part  in  another 
Anglo-f'rench  ejqpedition,  that  of  Parana,  which  opened  the 
river  La  Plata  to  conunerce.  In  1851  he  joined  the  Arctic 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kennedy  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  discovered  the  strait  between  Boothia 
Felix  and  Somerset  Land  which  bears  his  name.  Early  in  185a 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  the  sam^  year  accompanied 
the  Franklin  search  expedition  under  Captain  Ini^efiold.  As  on 
the  previous  occasion,  his  intelligence,  devotion  to  duty  and 
courage  won  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.'  While  making  a  perilous  journey  with  two 
comrades  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  witli  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  he  suddenly  disappeared  in  an  opening  between  the 
broken  masses  of  ice  (August  1853).  A  pension  waa  granted  to 
his  family  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  and  an  obelisk  waa 
wectcd  to  his  memory  in  front  of  Greenwich  hoepitaL 
BBItLOWS,  ALBERT  P.  (1829-1883),  American  landscape- 

Siinter,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  aoth  of 
ovember  1829.  He  first  studied  architecture,  then  turned  to 
painting,  and  worked  in  Paris  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Antwerp.  He  painted  much  in  England;  was  a  member  of  the 
liational  Academy  of  Design,  and  of  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  l^ew  York;  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Belgian  Society  of  Water-Colourists.  His  earlier  work  was  ftnr e, 
in  oils;  after  1865  he  used  water-colours  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively and  painted  landscanrs.  Among  his  water-coloors 
are  "  Afternoon  in  Surrey  "  (1868);  "  Sunday  4n  Devonshire  " 
(1876),  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition;  "New  Eng- 
land ViUage  School  "  (1878) ;  and  "  The  Parsonage  *'  C1879).  He 
died  in  Aubumdale.Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of  Novembor  1883. 

BELLOWS,  HBNRT  WHITNEY  (1814-18S2),  American 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth  of 
June  18x4.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1832,  and  at 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1837,  held  a  briei  pastorate 
(183 7-1838)  at  Mobile^  Alabama*  and  in  Z839  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Cbnxregational  (Unitarian)  church  in  New  York  City 
(afterwards  All  Souls  church),  in  charge  of  which  he  remained 
uiitil  his  death.  Here  Bellows  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
pulpit  orator  and  Ijraeum  lecturer,  and  was  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America.  For  many  years  after  1846 
he  edited  The  CkrisHan  Inquirer ^  a  Unitarian  woekly  paper,  and 
he  was  also  for  some  time  as  editor  <tf  The  Christian  Examiner. 
In  1857  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute 
course,  on  "  The  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases."  At  the  ootbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  planned  the  United  States  Sanitary  Cbmmis- 
sion,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  only  president  (1861  to  1878). 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  first  Civil  Service  Reform 
Aaaodation  organized  in  the  United  States  (1877),  ^^^  ^^ 
organizer  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  o^  the  Century  Associa- 
tion in  tfew  York  City,  and  planned  with  his  parishioier  and 
friend,  feter,  Cooper,  the  establishment  of  Cooper  Union.  In 
1865  he  proposed  and  eifanized  the  national  conferiMice  of 
ynitariaa  and  other  Christ^  churches,  and  from  1865  to  x88o 
wms  chairman  of  its  counciL  He  died  in  New  York  Cit^  oh  the 
310th  of  January  1882.  A  bronan  neroorial  tablet  by  Augustus 
Safari  Gaudena  was  unyefled  in  AU  Soiils  church  in  1886.  His 
published  writings  indnde  Xestaiemt$Us  of  Christian  Dotkinein 
TwmUy-Pke  Sermons  <i86o);  Unconditioned  Loyalty  (1863), 
a,  stnmg  pr»>Union  sermon,  which  was  widely  circulated  during 
the  Civil  War;  The  Old  World  in  Us  Nm  Pace:  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  1867^1868  (2  vols.,  1868-1869) ;  Historical  Shetch  of  the 
Union  Leagne  Club  (1879) ;  and  Twenty-^onr  Sermons  in  AU  Souls 
Church,  New  Yorh,  iS6s-i88i  (1886). 

See  Russell  N.  Bellows,  Henry  Whitney  Bellows  (Keene,  N.H., 
1897).  A  biographical  sketch  reprinted  from  T.  B.  Peck's  BeUows 
Famtiy  Genealogy^  John  White  Chadwick,  Henry  W.  BeUows: 
His  JMe  omd  Charader  (New  York;  i88a>»  a  roemoral  addrawr  and 
Charles  J.  Stilli.  History  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
(PhUadelphU.  1866). 

BELLOWS  and  BLOWUfO  MACHIirBS.  appliances  used  for 
producing  curroitt  of  air,  or  for  moving  volumes  of  air  from  one 


place  to  naothet.  tivmeAy  aK  s«oh  artiidaHy-piodaoed 
cuncnts  of  air  were  used  to  assist  the  rtomhnstion  of  fiseraad 
furnaces,  but  now  this  purpose  only  foms  a  part  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  Blowing  appliaaoes,  auMMiff  which  are 
included  beUows,  rotary  iana^  Uowias  engines,,  rotary  blowcn 
and  steam-jet  Nowen,  are  now  also,  employed  for  forcing  putt 
air  into  buildingi  and  mines  ior  purposes  of  ventilatieo,  fat 
withdrawing  vitiated  air  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  supfdying 
theair  or  other  gas  which  is  required  in  some  chemical  pmoesstsw 
Appliances  of  this  kind  diAer  from  air  compressors  in  that  they 
are  primarily  intended  for  the  transfer  of  quantities  of  air  at  low 
pressures,  very  little  above  that  el  the  atmosphere*  ^idxereai  the 
latter  are  used  for  si^plying  air  which  has  previously  been 
raised  to  a  pressure  whlcn  may  be  many  times  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (see  Power  TsANsmssiom  Pmiumatic). 

Among  the  earliest  contrivances  employed  lor  producing  the 
movement  of  air  under  a  small  pressure  were  those  used  in  Egypt 
doling  the  Greek  occupation.  These  depended  upon  the  heftting 
of  the  air,  which,  being  raised  in  pressure  and  bulk,  was  made  to 
force  water  out  of  dosed  vesads,  the  water  being  afterwards 
empk^ed  for  moving  some  kind  c^  mechanism.  In  the  process 
of  iron  smelting  there  is  still  used  in  some  parts  «f  India  an 
artifidal  blast,  produced  by  a  simple  form  of  bellows  made  from 
the  skins  of  goats;  bellows  of  this  kind  probably  represent  one 
of  the  earliest  contrivances  used  for  producing  currents  of  ai^. 

The  IkUows^  now  in  use  consist^  in  its  simplest  form,  of  two 
flat  boards,  of  rectangular,  circular  or  pear  shi^,  connected 
round  their  edges  by  a  wide  band  of  leather  so  as  to  indude  an 
air  chamber,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  in  volume  by 
separating  the  boards  or  brining  them  nearer  together.  The 
leather  m  kept  from  collapsing,  on  the  separation  of  the  boards, 
by  several  rings  of  wire  which  act  like  the  ribs  of  animals.  The 
lower  board  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  covered  inside  by  a  leather 
flap  (X  valve  which  am  only  open  inwtsrds;  there  is  also  an  open 
outlet,. genially  in  the  form  of  a  pipe  or  nozile,  whose  aperture 
is' much  smaller  than  that  of  the  vahre.  Vfhtsi  the  upper  board 
is  raised  air  rushes  into  the  cavity  through  the  valve  to  fill  up 
the  partial  vacuum  produced;  on  again  depiessiiig  the  upper 
board  the  valve  is  dosed  by  the  air  attempting  to  ru^  outagain, 
and  this  air  is  discharged  through  the  open  nozzle  with  a  vdodty 
depending  on  the  pressure  exerted. 

The  cunent  of  air  produced  is  evidently  not  continuous  but' 
intermittent  or  in  puffs,  because  an  interval  is  needed  to  refitt 
;the  cavity  after  each  discharge.    In  order  to  remedy  this  draw- 
back  the  double  belloms  are  used.    To  wndentand  their  action 
it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  an  additional  board  with  valve, 
\i)u!  the  lower  board  of  the  single  bdhyws,  attached  In  the  same 
,  way  by  leather  bdow  this  lower  hoard.    Thus  there  are*  three, 
boards,  forming  two- cavities,  the  two  fewer  boards  being  fitted 
with  air-valvesw    The  krwest  board  is  held  down  by  a  weight  and 
another  wdght  rests  on  the  top  board*    In  working  these  double: 
bellows  the  lowest  board  is  raised,  and  drives  the  aikr  tnm  thn 
lower  cavity  into  the  upper.    On  lowolng  <he  bottom  board' 
a^n  a  Uesh  supply  <rf  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  botfOm  vahie,' 
to  be  again  discharged  iriten  the  beasd  is  raiasd.    Ai  the  air 
passes  fmm  the  lower  to  the  upper  cavity  it  b  preVentSd  from 
returning  by  the  valve  In  the  middle  bo&rd,  and  in  this  way  a 
qaanttty  of  air  is  sent  into  the  upper  cavity  each  time  (he  Uwest 
board  b  rslsed.    The  weight  <m  the  top  board  provides  the 
necessary  pressure  for  the  bhMt,  and  ai  the  same  time  cauBos/ 
the  current  of  air  delivered  to  be  fairly  ooatanuous.    When  the 
air  is  being  forced  into  the  upper  cavity  the  weight  is  teh^' 

<The  Old  EndKsh  weTd  for  this  appllBKe  was  UdstbaOit.  to* 
"  bk>w-baK>"  ofrGornian  Blasebalg.     By  the  nth  Oenturv  the  firrt, 


aad  so  the  ^eaeeal  word  for  toe  bwer  nait  of  the  tnudt  in  man  and 
aniipaUt  the  stomach,  and  another  lormt  probably  nocthem  io 
origin,  belu,  belw,  became  the  regular  word  for  the  appliance,  the 
pbra! "  bellies '* being st^ll used tillthe  i6th century, when "bdlowsf 
appears,  and  the  word  in  the  slmralar  ceases  to  be  used.  The  verb 
"  tofodUw"  of  Ihe  roar  of  a  buB,  or  the  lew  of  a  ocrw,  is  faom  Old 
Eag^ah  beUan»  to  ball,  rose. 
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IluiiM>dh>in  lat  damauk  irn  ■>«  iCHiiIly  ihaped  like  i 
p«r,  with  (be  hiugt  u  tha  nurow  ead    The  ume  >h^  wiu 

■dopMd  lot  the  aider  fw 


Ihe  liter  lorm  of  unllli*'  btSon  the  »m€  pnadple  is  employeij, 
bnt  tin  boiidb  ira  nade  drcukr  in  slispe  and  »re  alwsyt  mu*- 
(ilDodmigiilypinUdtoone  another.  Theae  an  (hown  <Hi  Gg>. 
I  tad  1.    Here  A  ia  the  blul  pipe,  B  tke  movable  loweet  brard, 


(be  pips  A  is 
inierted,  and  D 
li    tbe    BiovaMc 


boant  B  iaiaiatd 

hand  lever  L, 
thitiugh  either  a 
chain  or  a  ccm- 
inectiBg  rsd,  and 
r-  r    -  .  .  r>  ..  lowered     by     ■ 

FJ6S.  .  and  J.-Co.pnon  Smith.  Bdlg«.      .^^^j    ^  ^ 

of  Ibe  wdght  on  D  dependa  on  the  air  preasun  requited. 
For  inatance,  il  &  htast  pniaiiie  ol  hall  a  pound  pel 
aqiffre  inch  ia  wntited  wkI  the  boank  arc  18  ia.  En  dlmAeter, 
and  therefore  have  an  ai^  of  154  aq.  in.,  on  eadi  tA  ihe 
iM  aq.  In.  there  Ii  to  be  a  presaUTe  of  hall  a  pauml,  aa  that 
Ibc  weight  10  baliDce  thia  nust  be  half  nultipHed  by  aj4,  or 
117  lb.  The  diatnets  of  the  aii^ipe  can  be  varied  to 
auit  Ihe  reipiited  cooditioiu.  Instead  ol  bellows  with  laible 
a  alidiog  HTaageiDent  i>  lonietlTnes  used;  this  oonsiats 
It  ara  Teally  two  beiea  EtlioB  into  one  another  with  the 
idea  both  fadng  inwirdi,  aa  if  one  were  Kthg  a*  «  Kd 
By  havJDK  a  valve  and  oullil  pipe  Scted  aa  in 
id  sliding  Ihom  allematdy  apart  and  logetber,  an 
laatiapmliiced.  Tlie  chief  dtfect  of  Ibtsarrange- 
b  Ihcleshaff  of  air  ou-ied  by  the  dlfiCDlty  in  raaUnc  the 
-  ■    %  good  at  to  be  air-Uebt 

St.— Where  biser  quutlliet  of  ak  at  Ughci 
ji  conveideBdy  be  aipplled  by  bdlowa  an  te- 
at inmacea  and  Ihe  Baaenwr  pncea  of  sled- 
"  «»  uaed.  The 
■  Umtjos  sngiae  it  ilnple.  When  ■  piston, 
—"-'--—'"-  MdkddDaed.kfoRiUy 
mum  ia  Ibmed 
■od  If  tMs  qiace  be 
'  lUDoepticn  alt  will 
OtvlatsfiUlbDncoum.  Wba  the  piston  has  tolqilHed  ita 
noveBUt  or  "  Mtoke,"  the  cylinder  will  have  been  £lled  with 
lir.  Oa  the  man  of  the  psion,  tf  Ih*  ^•llve  through  whidi 
the  ail  Bitavd  ia  nawdoaad  and  a  aecond  oie  communicating 
with  ■  ohaaibta  or  pipe  H  cfieked,  the  lii  in  tbe  cylinder  i> 
e^eUnl  tbraigfa  lUt  second  vaKe.  Tbe  action  b  timibr  to 
U^t  of  the  btllowa,  but  b  outM  out  In  ■  machint  which  b  moch 
better  aUe  M  inbt  hi^ai  pnaanrts  and  viikh  b  mon  tocvcnient 
f*r  dealing  witb  tatje  qvintitiei  of  dr.  The  valve*  thtough 
wUrh  the  alaxHpbere  or  "  free  "  ail  is  admitted  are  called 
"  »d  minion  "  or  "  suction  "  Talvtt,  and  thbae  tluoutli  which 
tbe  air  b  drtven  Crom  the  cyhndcr  Ire  the  "  diecfaarge ''  or 
'"  detlvny  •*  mlyea.  Formerly  ooe  rfde  otity  of  the  blowing 
plaion  waa  ised,  tbe  engine  working  "  stngle-acting  ";  but  now 
both  sides  of  the  pslon  art  ultliud,  to  that  when- it  b  moving 

deliveiy  on  Ihe  other.    All  proccsaa  in  connnlm  with  whkti 


blowittg  etagtoes  are  used  ti^re  ihe  atr  to  be  MM  the  preuure 
'  Ihe  outer  (tnoipheR.  Thb  meant  that  [he  discharge  valvet 
bot  open  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  lifdlvery  stroke,  hut 
remain  doaed  until  the  ajr  in  the  cytindeT  hai  been  reduced 
prcseure  to  thai  of  the  alt  In  Ihe 
dtjduT^  chamber. 

Tbe  power  nted  to  actsate  these  blowlnc-englnes  b  in  matt 
casea  steam,  the  Bleim  cylinder  being  placed  to  line  «  "  landem  " 

with  or  directly  Jdned  to  the  piston  tod  of  the  air  cylinder., 
Tbii  plan  It  always  adopted  where  the  cylinder*  are  placed 
hoiiiontaily,  and  often  In  the  case  of  vertical  engines.  The' 
engines  are  generally  built  in  pain,  with  two  blowing  cyllDdcn 
and  one  hlgh^prcsiire  and  one  low-prcsmre  Mcam  cylinder,  the' 
piston  rods  Icrmlnaling  In  connecting  rods  which  are  attached 
to  the  ptni  of  the  two  cranks  on  the  shaft.  In  the  centre  of  Ihi* 
shaft,  midway  between  the  two  enginct,  there  ia  usually  placed 

.     helps  to  meinliiiD  a  uidform  speed  ol 

of  Ihe  hirgett  blowing  oighiH  hultt  ih  Cteai^ 
BritaiB  are  amnged  «*  beam  engines;  thai  is  to  say,  itere  b' 
a  heavy  rocking'beam  6f  cast  Iron  which  in  Its  middle  position 
IS  horliont^  One  end  of  tUa  beam  u  Unkcd  by  a  abort  con- 
necting rod  to  tbe  md  of  the  piston  rod  of  the  blowing  cylinder, 
while  tbe  olJier  end  a  limilirly  Unfced  to  tbe  (op  of  Ihe  steam 
pntoB  rod,  so  that  as  tbe  Meam  piston  CDmn  Dp  the  lir  piston 
goes  down  and  rice  lerM.  At  the  steam  end  of  the  beam  a  third 
connecting  rod  works  tbe  emri  of  a  flywhed  shaft, 

About  the  end  Of  the  19th  century  an  impoTi^Bt  devdopment 
took  T^ce  vfuch  consisted  In  using  the  waste  gns  from  blast 
furnaces  to  form  wfTh  air  an  ciplosive  mtiture,  and  employing 
thIa  mlitun  to  drive  the  piston  of  (he  actuating  cyliDdu'  in 
pcecise!]>  (he  same  manner  at  the  crplosfve  mctluie  al  coal  |si 
and  att  b  used  In  a  gas  engine.  Since  the  majority  ol  TilaK-ing 
engltKWare  nted  for  providing  the  air  required  In  Iran  blast 
furdaces,  considerable  tnving  should  be  cHcctcd  In  thia  way, 
beesuse  the  gaa  which  vcspes  from  the  (op  of  tlie  himaCc  fa' 
a  »aa(e  product  and  coata  nothing  to  produce. 

The  general  action  ol  a  Mowing  engine  may  be  iOuairated 
by  the  »ectloBal  riew  shown  on  fig.  3,  which  represenla  the 


Fio. 


Intetnal'vlew  of  one  ol  the  blowing  cylinder*  of  the  engine* 
ereucd  at  llu  Dowlaii  Ironiratks  at  far  back  if  i&ji.    Many  o( 

the  details  are  nan  o^lctc,  hut  the  gmEinl  scheme  is  the  aam* 
as  In  ail  bloving  enginea.  Hett  A  it  tbe  aii  cylinder;  in  thia  b  a 
piston  wboM  rod  b  marked  R;  thia  piston  b  nsu^  made 
alr-tfglii  by  some  form  of  packing  fitted  lolo  (he  groova  which 
runs  lound  ill  edge.  In  (hispatticvkrctaetbccyllndcriaplBccd 
veniianyabditaploon  rod  19  :icitliiitd  from  itic  end  ol  3  rocking 
beam.  ThetnpandbottooiendiareclotedbycDvci^BndinlhaM  ' 


BELILQ WS  ANB '  BLOWINS  /MACHINES 


Jo? 


■Ctkatui 

(howD  moving  downwards.  Air  is  now  being  drann  into  thp 
1|Kfl  store  die  pistcn  through  the  vatrcs  v  at.Ibc  lop,  and  the 
auinCltespatc  A  bdoiv.theprscoo»dmniinduiH]gdwpfTviou» 
ip^uoke,  LB  being  eipeKof  tbmugh  the  vafrov'  iato  tbc^Kbargl 
~  1  ihe  oatkit  pipe  O.    Ite  uciini 


IS  MI  naity  ictMingcnnHdaft,  mova  ounE  quicUy 
It  Ibc'  nridilig  and  dawt  ihitn  w  boi'ipiE^  nt'  Ike  titda-cfita 


'  Fi«-4''-V(rtii:aJ  Section  of  LickesBy  Bloi^iiv  Ea^aa  (iBri). 
Mivoref  tht  air.  llie  air  b  IbereroR  lad  tnm  O  Into  a  lai^ 
ftnngr  chonber  er  RservuV,  vfeoKC  it  Ii  ■gala  taken  to  the 
funun^  K  thii  nservair  I*  Biada'tufBdeBiIv'lacxe  (beielaMJttty 
at  the  air  in  It  wii  UrwM  lanpcBnIc  lee  Ui«  ineplliritf  *,  mi 
*  Dcarlr  uiilorai  ilRain  e[  <air  trill  flow  from  ftj '  Tbe  nlvti 
Med  fo  tbia  cue  and  in  nnt «[  tbe  dder  Uovtng  RigihWtontiat 
ot  tvcURRatar  metal  plaM*  hinged  at  one  or  iba  rtngci  cdgM; 
iHae  [iitu  are  heed  with  Icaibar  oi  Indlanibbsr  co  as  10  kWou 
Ibda'tecanwlo  rest  quietly  and  without  daiier  and  at  the  lame 
liMW  N  mftIM  th«M  elr-il^i.  It  viU  he  leen  that  eodw  sF  ChcH 
lalrrt  hMg  vertically  aiid  olhen  Ue  Hit  M  (be  boiietn  of  ih« 
M«er.  Tb«  DonMa  eyliodcr  h  very  large,  havfng  a  dbnetei 
«f  1 1  f  C  and  a  pislm  alioke  •<  19  fl.,  gjvirg  adiKhar^oI  44,oc» 
cub.  ft.ola|r  tier  mlnute.ial  i  presnrc  ef  <(  tb  to  the  xtuan  incbi 
-  Afat«r*»IgnDf  blOinnKengtK*,  WhtoiBTtfonlieLacltenty 
fi«B-wMli3,  Hiddleakmieb,  it  Bhom  in  Mnibn  iu  Rg.  4.  and 
Ifot'a-tf^i'Utb^la-MlU  tbc  most  coiAoKm,  opccially  (n  the 
oortli  of  England.    Hen  A,  Ifae  higb-pRsMira' kKam  eyUndtri 


Mid  C,  tbe  loti-pnanae  ow,  a 
eyLindm  B^  B,  wbeM  ^tont 
cytindera  the  inlet  valvea  in  thj 
ol  >albs,  E^hrAen^'iD  auakjer; 


flMtei  in  tamfeni  vilh  the  air 
tty  actuate.  In  that  bloivlng 
bottom  an  circular  diak  vaJvq 
^htsuLio  OBmber;  tbe  inlet  Talrea  Ton  tbe  top  ol 
r  an  anauged  ia  Um  nctongalar  bcoei;  haiviiiB 
opaningK  in  thek  venial  sidts,  inaiik  which  an  bang  kalber 
Sap  Talrei.  Tbe  outlet  valves  O  antra  in  nomber  at  eadi  ead 
of  ibe  t^Hndna,  and  an  bung  agninst  flat  giatingi  which  a» 
nnangW  nHisd  the  dnumfacDce.  Tbe  bhut  is  delrvend  Ent* 
a  wnngbt  fion  caiing  M  whidi  nuraundt  the  cylinder.  Tba 
combiDcd  ana  et  the  inlet  valvn  ii  &60  aq.  in,,  or  one-nxth  tfan 
ana  of  (be  piaton.  The  tpeod  it  Iwenty-four  nvolalloDS  pea 
mioatt  and  the  air  deUvend  at'tluaqieed  is  i  s^a  cubic  ft.  pet 
mioate,  tbe  borx-power  in  the  air  cylinders  bei«g  m^S,  Tha 
drcukting  pfunp  E.  air  pump  F,  and  feed  pntafq  G.  G,  art 
^liEd  iM  the  cro3>-bad  on  the  bw-preHim  aide.  r 

A  more  modem  form  of  blowing  engine  erected  ai  tke  Doildail 
Iwka  about  the  end  of  the  igth  century,  nny  be  taken  aa 
typkid  of  iKe  proent  design  of  vertical  blowing  mgiiic  In  ntd 
in  Onatt  Briiain.  The  two  a!r  cyUndets  are  placed  below  and  !■ 
UailemwiibtbeiimacyliDdcnaainibebsicais.  Tbepiston 
ro(b  alM  tamiiute  in  connectlBg  lotb  woiUng  on  to  the  crank 
skuft;  Th*  ail  cyUnden  aie  each  88  in.  in  diameter,  and  Iba 
high  and  low  prcBtue  cylindeii  of  the  compound  attBia  ei](in« 
an  JO  la  and  6^  la.  napemivcly,  while  the  oonumn  stroke  ol  ait 
tout  ia  6d  in.    Tbe  pressue  oi  the  air  detivcnd  varies  tram  li 

Each  CBgiae  devalopa  about  1100  boise^xnrer.  It  il  (0  ba 
noted  ibat  &p  valves  such  ai  those  usrI  in  lb*  iSji  Doaritk 
aigine  have  In  moat  caies  given  place  to  a  laiger  nuaber  «l 
crrtcilar  steel  disk  vatvca,  held  to  Ihdr  acatl  by  ^rioES.  '  ; 
'  la  a  large  Uswing  engine  buill  in  19a]  by  Mettis  Usvy  810*4 
at  Sbefickl  for  tbe  Monb.Eaiiem  Stu)  Comiwiy  «t  Uiddk*> 
broiiiA  (see  EitfiMerng,  January  6.  t$a])  tbe  (mm  amingcneDt 
»ai  adopted  aimtbatjiatdeiaflied.  The  iw  ait  cyindeii  an 
odi^oiiL  di^meleru>d'liii»astrokeo{7iin.  The  capacity  of 
this  engine  is  S'.ooo  cub.  ft-  of  air  per  minute,  delivered  at  ■ 
preiaite  of<fnm  ii^  Ed  i^lbper  st^  iq.  wboi  luoning'at  a  apeed 
of  tbiny-thrco  ravviutiond  per  miqiite.  The  air  valve»  eonsial 
of  a  targe  nnmba  of  steel  ditia  resting  on  dicubr  aeaiiDgs  and 
held  down  by  springs,  which  for  the  delivery  valvta  an  so 
adjusted  in  sti^th'that  they  lift  and  nicaee  the  air  when  lbs 
dtsind  mrking  pceuum  has  been  readied.   It  ip  woithy  of  nc 

alrtichi  Inlht  usual  way  b; 
rouDd  the  edge,  butthe  pi) 
tttliEa  very  good 


ieoeoa8B>.DE»mygooii  _.  , 
BIlKiviiadarandDneor  \\  ■ 
snail  grooves  are  .cut        |J   I 

id  tie  edge  to  Mold  the  .  «  -' 


To  iltuatnte  a  bloving 
ccgmedriveabyagna  en^ite 
supplied  with  blast  furnace 


Wcatgnth  *  Co.  of  Mid- 
dIesbtoDgh'      aboiri      190J- 
"nie    g4*    i^tindc*    ' 
shewn.     -T        '"    ' 


Fic.  J.— Richaidions.  Wes4>nb 
S  Co.'i  Blowing  En^na. 


to  work  hi  undem  with  Ibe  gas  mptor  cylinder.  The  chiti 
ptJtit  ol  kiMiest  fe  to  be  found  in  the  aiiangement  of  Ibe 
delhib  of  the  air  cylfadu.  Its  iliaigeter  SaWt  io.  and  tin 
ten^h  of  pinm  stvoka  ]5  hJ  A>  la  the  anangemllil  of  lb« 
viUvo,  If  t)E  ptttei  be.movllig  la  the  direclion  abown,  014 
tbe  Mt  side  ol  the  piMan  at  A  air  i>. being  discharged,  and 
loUoiH  (he  rwiiaa  ladicaled  by  tbe  asrows,  to  a»  &M  to  paaa 
fatO'tb*'  Mnwhr  chamber  -which  (atma  ^  —■"'— "T"  pf  IW 
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BELLOVrS  AND  BLOWING  MACHINES 


■pua  A,  ud  tkcDcc.  Ihniugli  tfac  ipring^antTalled  itKl  dtok 
nhra  r*,  iolo  Ibe  disdurge  diunber  C.  wbdi  (i]liiiiald]i  loiiis 
lol^blul  pipe.  It*riJI)KKcnthat  IbEnlvct  ■onthBotbo' 
tide  at  the  umuliir  riuunbtr  ue  dosoL  At  Ibe  Hmc  (Enw  » 
pulMil  vuDum  ii  being  SomMl  In  tb«  apace  B,  to  be  filled  by 
the  inJow  ol  air  through  the  Yijvei  t  which  are  naw  opeo,  the 
tOfTtsponding  discharge  vaJva  *"  being  duMid.  Tboe  valvei 
on  tbe  indde  and  ouuide  of  tbe  unulK  apace*  referred  la  are 
amngci]  ao  aa  lo  Form  a  dicle  TOfud  the  ends  oC  (he  bairti  of  the 
tyOada.  Tbe  bee  air,  iaotead  of  being  drawn  into  tbe  valiei  > 
dbed  from  the  air  of  tlK  engine  Jioiiic,  ii  taken  from  anerkdoaed 
UAular  diunber  Ev  which  may  be  in  comraunication  vith  the 
ck*it,  cool  air  outiidc  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  piston  is  nude 
de^  »  ai  to  allow  for  a  long  bearing  Borface  in  the  c>4indcr. 
Two  metal  packing  rings  arc  provided  to  render  tbe  pbtm  air- 
tight. Tbe  bone-ponerof  this  engine,  whjdi  is  designed  on  tb* 
CwksMll  syitcB,  is  7;o. 

Air  lalTe*  of  other  types  thsn  those  which  have  been  mcntiantd 
bavebeen  tried,  such  as  hiding  grid  valvci,  ntctory  dide  toItcs 
■nd  piston  valves,  but  it  has  been  found  tfaat  dtbu  Sap  or  diak 
Hft  valves  are  more  ulisEactory  for  air  on  tccoiuit  of  the  grit 
which  is  liable  lo  get  belBeen  slide  valves  and  their  teattngs. 
Id  some  of  the  blowing  engines  made  by  Messrs  Fiascr  (t 
Chalmers  |tee  Sijiasr,  June  15,  i^od),  sheets  of  Sesble  bruue 
•cl  a*  flip  valve*  both  tor  sdmioion  and  deliver}',  the  part 
Vfaieb  actually  ckaes  tbe  opening  being  thickened  for  ttttiigth. 

The  pressure  of  Ibe  air  supplied  by  blowing  en^nea  depends 
npon  the  purpose*  for  which  H  is  to  be  used.  In  chafooal 
famaces  the  prmuie  it  very  low,  being  lese  than  i  lb  pcrsq.  tiL; 
kc blast  lurDtcIsliiiDgcoalanaverBgevalneal4  Ibtscommon; 
for  American  blast  funaca  using  coke  or  anthndte  coal  the 
pressure  is  a*  high  a*  id  lb;  while  for  the  air  required  in  the 
fieassmcr  ptoceaa  of  steel-making  preraures  up  to  35  or  30  lb 
per  aq.  In.  are  not  uncommon.  According  to  Britlsb  pnctice 
OH  large  blowing  engioe  ii  used  to  lupply  sever*!  blut  funoices, 
while  in  Aautica  a  number  irf  amiller  onca  Is  used,  one  for  each 


anglnc*  and  bo  Mower*,  being  u*ed  for  purpnes  isquiting  the 
deUvery  of  Urge  volunH  of  air  at  pressuiea  lower  than  those  of 
blowing  en^DB,  but  Mgbei  than  theie  of  fan  bbwers.  The 
blowing  engine  draws  in,  campresses  and  deUvexa  its  air  by  the 
direct  action  of  air'tight  piston*;  thesameefiect  ia,aiBiedat  In  a 
rotary    blo««r  vith 


the  piatan  levdvca 

instead  of  moving  up 

and  dowh  a-  cylindei. 

Two  of  the  best- 


hown  on  fig.  6. 
dosed 


caaing  B,  which  co 
riiu  d  hill-cyliif 
i.~Th™tei'impived  Roots' Blower.  *icil  curved  plates 
phced  a  httle  more 
Ihdr  own  radios  apart,  lla  ends  beisg  eodoied  by  iwo 
.  Within  the  otiag,  hnd  barely  lonchiBg  the  curved 
4  the  canng  and  each  other,  revolve  two  pan*  C,  D, 
"  icvolven,"  the  apeed  of  rolaiioa  of  which  is  the 
but  ih*  direction  oppoaile.  They  are  cempelled  In  keep 
pnper  niatise  padttssa  by  a  pd*  of  equal  ^ut  wbcdi 


filed  on  the  ends  of  tb*  ihtlti«B  whkh  tlie]>  n 

enteta  the  cuJng  thioti^  a  win  Bseen  at  A  ana  passes  into  tM 

space  E. 

A)  the  qace  E  itKrea***  in  vohune  owing  lo  the  mmtiueiit 
of  tbe  sevolvers,  air  la  drawn  in;  It  i*  tbca  imprisoned  between 
D  and  the  cailBg,  a*  shown  at  G,  and  la  carried  ronod  tiatji  h  i* 
free  to  eitter  F,  from  wfaldi  it  it  in  turn  opelled  by  tbe  ]es*nii« 
of  this  qiaae  as  the  lower  enda  of  the  revolver*  ooMe  togstbet. 
In  thia  way  a  aerfei  of  vglume*  of  ait  I*  drawn  l>  thiaaih  A,  toba 
after^rards  expelled  ftoB  H  in  an  aliKBl  perfectly  coniaMS 
stream,  tlu  readlt  being  bmnght  about  by  tbe  relative  varlstiua 
In  nhune  of  the  qiaoea  Ej  P  and  G.  In  tholr  moat  inpRivid 
form  the  revolvers  arc  made  hoUaw,  of  ost  Iron,  and  accatatdy 
msrhinfH  lo  a  fona  audi  that  tb^  always  ksp  done  to  on* 
aaothcr  and  to  tha  end  cadBg  witluDl  actually  tsudilnc,  tbtn 
bdng  never  itiore  tf»a  for  the  escape  of  air  than  ^nd  ol  an 
inch.  Machines  afler  this  dedgn  are  made  from  tbe  tmallest  sire, 
delivering  )  j  cab.  ft.,  to  the  largsst,  with  a  oqmdty  of  )i,ooa 
cub.  fL  per  minute  working  up  to  a  presure  of  j  lb  per  sq.  In. 
It  Is  not  found  economical  to  attempt  to  work  at  higher  pressures, 
u  the  leakage  between  the  revolvers  and  the  caaing  become*  too 
great;  wbete  1  hlgfaer  pressure  is  desired  two  or  more  bbwcn 
(an  be  worked  In  serira,  the  sir  being  nised  In  prcasure  by  step*. 
A  Uower  u^ng  1  H.P.  will  ddlver  jjo  cub.  ft.  ol  air  per  mhiula 
and  one  using  1)  H.P.  will  deliver  800  cub.  ft.,  at  a  pressure 
suitable  for  smiths'  fires.  At  the  hi|JKi'  pressure  required  for 
cupola  work — aoraewhere  about  )  lb  per  aq.  In. — ()  HJ>.  will 
deUver  1300,  *nd  tij  H.P.  3J,doo  cub.  ft,  per  minute.  In  the 
Baker  blower  three  revolver*  ere  uied^ — a  large  one  which  act* 
as  the  rotating  piston  and  two  laialler  ones  forming  air  lo<^  or 

Koltry  Fani. — Now  that  power  for  drivtog  them  Is  so  genenlly 
available,  rotary  blowing  faqs  have  for  many  purpose*  taken 
the  place  of  bellowi.  They  are  used  for  blowing  smiths'  (res,  for 
supplying  Ibe  blast  forimn  melting  cupoUt  and  fumacea  and  Ibe 
forced  dmught  lor  boiler  fires,  and  lor  any  other  purpoae  requirlnf 
a  strong  blast  of  «lr.  Thdr  conainittfon  will  be  deal  fiom  the 
two  views  (figs.  7  and  8)  of  the  form  nude  by  Mesan  GUnlher  of 
OJdhim,  LJtncBshire.  Tbe  fan  coraistt  of  a  drculu  cistng  A 
having  tbe  general  appearance  of  ■  snail  ahelL  Within  this 
eating  revolves  a  seric*  of  vanes  B— In  this  caae  five— curved  a* 
ihowo,  and  attached  topther  10  u  id  form  a  whed  who*e  centre 
it  I  boHOt  hub.  Thu  boss  Is  fixed  to*  shaft  or  spindle  which 
revolTes  ta  betifnp  supported  on  btsckels  outside  the  cadng. 
Ai  the  shaft  b  rotated,  the  vanes  B  ate  compelled  to  revolve  ia 
theditKtioniadkatcdbytheartowanfig.y,  >nd  ihdr  rolatioa 
causes  tbe  air  within  the  casing  to  iPtate  also.  Thus  a  ccntri- 
fu^  action  is  set  up  by  which  there  is  a  diminution  of  presaurs 
at  the  centre  of  the  fan  and  an  ino-ease  against  the  outer  caung. 
In  consequence  air  is  tucked  in,  a*  shown  by  the  arrows  on  fig.  S, 
through  tbe  oped ngt  C,  C,Bt  thacentieol  the  casing  around  the 
spindle.  At  tbe  same  time  the  air  which  has  been  forced  towards 
the  outdde  ot  tbe  casing  and  given  a  rotary  motion  b  expelled 
from  the  opening  at  D  (fig.  8).  AH  t4owing  fan*  iwtk  on  (he 
swub  prindple,  though  difletenca  fn  detail  an  adopted  by 
diSereni  makers  to  meet  tbe  variety  of  condition  under  which 
tliey  art  lo  be  used.  Where  the  fan  k  to  be  employed  lor  pro- 
dud  ng  a  delivery  or  blast  of  air  Ibe  epeainc  D  ii  c&nneded  i«  tm 
air  pipe  which  serve*  lo  ttammit  the  current  of  air,  aad  C  b  left 
open  to  Ih*  BtoMMphtre;  when,  however,  tbe  main  object  i> 
auction,  a*  in  tbe  OSS*  where  the  fan  i*  used  for  venliklion,  lb« 
aperture  C  it  connected  tbrou^  a  auction  pipe  with  tbeapacnut 
be  eihauiied.  D  bdng  usually  led  open.  C^flnthet  fan*  rai«B 
in*isefromtb(i*e  which  hive*  diametn  of  tan  disk  oft  in.  aad 
make  jjoo  revolutions  per  minute,  to  those  which  have  a  (■»- 
meler  of  jo  in.  and  tun  *t  from  gjo  to  1100  rmolulioiM  vet 
minute.  For  eibauiiing  the  fans  arc  run  lea*  quickly  tbtn  Toe 
blowing,  the  speed  for  »  Ian  of  »  in.  diameter  bdsg  4800 
revolution*  for  blowing  and  ijoo-4000  lor  eibsustinf,  whiln 
tbe  jo-in.  tan  only  runt  at  iio-?Qo  when  fib*Httln»  Tbcaclwo 
uhaiBting  fan*  remove  4oa-jOD  and  il,ooo-ii,OM  cab.  11.  ol 
til  p«r  miwita  n*pectiKlT. 


BELLOWS  AND  BLOWING  MACHINES 


n»  BMhil  tOett  of  nuty  buu,  IhU  it  la  vy  Uie  pnqicinloii 
of  the  loul  power  used  to  drive  Che  bm  whidi  ii  utuilly  utilized 
la  pradudug  the  cucrent  of  lit,  it  very  lav  tm  the  imiJlei  B*a, 
but  miy  liie  to  30-70%  in  (i>e*  ibove  s  ft.  in  diimetEr.  It  bu 
it*  BMiinium  nlue  for  uy  given  (an  tc  a  <ciuiB  definite  speed. 
Fain  ue  mint  uiitable  In  cue>  nhere  it  if  requited  (o  move  «c 


Fic.  j.—Gaaha't  Blowia(  Fu. 

dcUver  compsnlively  luge  vdmMt  ol  lir  U  praauia  vfaich  ue 
littk  above  tlut  of  the  alnx«[4teR.  Where  the  pRMUce  o<  the 
cumnt  piadBced  aceedi  a  quitter  of  ■  pound  on  the  iquait  Inch 
IhewaMeof mifcbecanaiogreatailopcKlodetheiruH.  The 
fan  if  not  the  moet  economical  lone  of  Uower,  but  it  ia  ilniple 
and  fnexpenilve,  both  in  fint  mat  and  in  malnienince.  ne 
largeat  fint  ate  used  fot  vcDtiUcIng  pMipnata,  diiefly  in  minea, 
.tli^  dlameten  rliing  to  40  ot  even  50  (t.  The  uieful  effect  of 
RDnw  of  thete  luger  fana,  a*  obtained  from  cqieiimentf,  ii  ai 


Flo.  B^-GtlDtb«'i  Blowiai  I>^a. 

fctgli  na  75%.    In  the  caie  of  tbe  CapcQ  fan,  which  dfSeif  from 

Otber  foma  tn  that  it  hu  tvo  teda  of  blado, '  1  --  --- 

■epKTsted  by  a  curve;]  Uank  piece  be 

tf  ppiDB  into  the  fan  inlet,  and  the  outer 

defl  have  been  obtaned.  being  ai  great  la  go% 

tTapMI  fana  are  oaed  for  ventilating  minea,  baJldingi,  and  ships, 

and  for  providing  bdnccd  current!  fot  uie  bi  boiler  fumacca. 

Id  Ibe  laijer  (ana  Ibe  cuing,  instead  of  having  a  curved  lectlon, 

la  more  often  built  of  thnC  iteei  and  !•  ^ven  1  nclingnlar 

■ection  at  right  angiei  10  the  periphery.    The  Sirocco  Uawing 

fu>,  of  Ueaii  Davidson  of  BeUaat,  has  a  laiger  Dumber  of  bladea, 


which  an  ntatively  narrow  at  msaamd  ladiklly,  b«t  wide 
aiially. .  It  can  be  tnade  much  laaller  in  diameter  than  fana  of 
the  older  deaignt  foe  the  same  output  of  ail — a  gnat  advantage 
for  uM  in  ibi[a  ot  in  bnildingi  where  apatc  is  limited — and  ill 
useful  eflect  ii  alu  aaid  to  be  fupenor.    <See  also  Hinaauuci, 

Bdital  amrtmilawm,  oftts  faOed  "  tit  pnpdleis,"  are  laed 
whsro  lelalivdy  laiga  vDlumea  of  »ix  have  to  be  moved  agaJntt 
hardly  any  parceptiUfl  difiarencc  in  piEfBUTB,  chidy  for  pnrpoiea 
of  .vcatUatiim  and  diying.  Moat  oltoi  the  propdler  is  uaad  to 
Aion  air  from  oaa  toaai  ot  diamlMr  to  ■w^tliT  ad)ctning,  and 
ia  placed  in  a  light  drcolai  iron  fmms  which  ia  fixed  in  a  bde  Id 
'    ait  if  to  be  passed.    Ihe  piopdlst 

lyona 

.    The 


theplane  of  cIk  o| 
r  is  drawn 

way  from  it  as  it  panes 
It  of 'a  steamship  screw 


Dbtaln  the  bi 


thzoo^  tbeopenini  and  is  pnqielled 
throu^  Ibe  action  fa  aimilar  to  tl 
IBop^er;  ait  taUni  tba  place  of  wata 
diireai  by  anall  dactifc  motors  working  directly  on  the  end  ol 
tbeibaft.'  For  movlnglaiievciliimea  of  air  apinsi  little  preasura 
and  suction  tbsy  are  very  s(dtahle>  being  simpler  than  fana, 
charier  both  fn  fint  coal  aiKl  malnteaiance  for  the  sasn  volume 
of  air  d^vticd,  and  leas  Ehdy  to  faQ  or  get  ont  of  order.  To 
for  the  power  used  a  certaia  in*iHwMHH 
not  be  exceeded;  at  higher  speeds  a  gnaa 
deal  of  tba  power  ia  wasted.  For  example,  a  propella  with  a 
va&a  diameter  of  a\  ft.  waa  found  to  ddiver  a  vtJume  of  afr 
approiinattly  proportional  to  the  speed  up  to  about  700  involu- 
tions per  minute,  when  fiooo  cub.  ft.  per  ndnutc  were  passed 
through  Ibe  machhie;  but  doubling  thfa  speed  to  1400  revolutloiB 
per  ininuce  only  Increased  dcBvcty  by  1000  cub-  ft.  to  <}0oo. 
At  (he  lower  of  these  speeds  the  hone^iowet  ibnrbcd  was  O'fi 
and  at  the  higher  one  1-6. 

OUtr  A  fftiatuafor  prodnciHt  Cumuli  ef  Ait.— la  its  primitive 
f  onn  the  "  trompe  "  or  water-blowing  en^e  adopted  ia  Savoy, 
Camiolt,  and  some  parts  of  America,  couiiits  of  a  long  vertical 
wooden  pipe  lerminathig  at  its  lower  end  m  an  air  chat.  Water 
it  allowed  to  enter  the  lop  of  the  ;npe  through  a  conical  plug  and, 
(ailing  down  in  ttrsamlets,  calriea  with  it  air  which  Is  drawn  in 
through  dopmg  holes  near  the  top  of  the  pdpe.  In  this  way  a 
quantity  of  air  is  dcDvend  Into  the  chamber,  its  prcmire'depeiul- 
ing  on  the  bd^  through  which  the  water  falls.  This  umpk 
airangement  luf  been  developed  for  use  in  compresing  large 
volume!  (rf  ^  at  hl^  prestutea  to  be  used  for  driving  compressed 
t3i  maiJdnery.  It  If  chiefly  naed  in  AmeiicB,  and  provldei  a 
tfmi^  and  cheap  means  of  obtaining  compressed  airwhcre  there  b 
an  abundant  natural  snpply  of  water  falling  throng  a  consider^ 
able  hei^t.  The  pioture  obtahied  in  the  air  vessel  it  somewhat 
less  than  half  a  pound  per  square  Inch  for  every  foot  of  falL 

NatuM  aotircet  of  water  are  also  used-for  compressing  and 
Mtrtjtf^ng  air  by  letting  the  water  under  its  natural  ptessnn 
enter  slnd  leave  dosed  vtaels,  so  alternately  diKhsising  and 
drawing  In  new  supplies  of  air.  Here  the  action  It  the  ssme  at  In 
a  l>lavlng  engine,  the  water  t*VTwg  the  place  of  the  f^ton. 
This  method  waa  first  tborou^ily  developed  in  contte^on  with 
the  Mt.  Coils  tunnel  worht,  and  Its  U)e  has  since  been  eitended^ 
(fig.  (4  a  Jet  of  iteam  (s  used  to  tndua  l| 


correntofair.  Into  one  end  of  a  tnmpet-ahaped  pipe  B  projects 
aftsampipaA.  TUfteua  ptpetermlnateabasaaBopening, 
say,  one^ftjith  of  an  lncb,.throu|h  which  the  steam  it  allowed  lu 
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■kog  ibc'pipe.  Iliii  ii  dw  Ions  of  blomr  made  by  UcsKt 
UeldfUB  Bios,  of  MucbcMcr,  wd  is  lirgdy  toed  tat  ddimlag 
ail  undn  the  &it  bui  o[  boiler  vid  othcc  lurnioa.  la  some 
!  Qua  tke  jm  ol  Buam  inallaiBed  to  utMrKbolla  fumwc  *b«ve 
the  fin,  tkmiDdudnia  curaeni  of  th  whkbbdfB  tlie  diininejr 
dnught  ud  b  often  ued  to  do  tmy  vith  ths  psxtnctica  ^ 
BiHkBi  they  ue  tka  laed  for  produciog  auTcnti  al  air  fai 
purpoBM  «th«'  than  thoH  of  boUcr  fina,  and  asa  voy  amvesMnt 
wboc  cotiddarable  quanlida  of  air  are  vantod  at  vsy  low 
pHEiuics  and  where  the  pmence  ^  die  molstuR  of  the  atcun 
doea  BDt  matter. 

Bomeiunei  jeta  ol  U^tjniHiR  ak  Icmiat  at  (teat  nlodlie* 
mnaed  lo  induce  sum  alii«l)Mmiivia(  aunala  of  tuger  mjlniiwi 
<W.  C  P.) 

lukuiiNT  SuntEm  <i7ff-i7T5),  Freadi  diuutiet,  ms  bom 
at  Saint-Floitf.  Id  Auvergne,  m  Ibe  17U1  oi  Novenba  iti?. 
He  ma  oduoled  by  hii  imcle,  ■  dijiiaciiiabod  advoiate  to  Pan, 
loitbebit.  To-eacipefiOBL»ptoleaiioahedialikBJ  hcloiBeda 
troape  ol  ooBMtdlana  pliyint  ia  tbe  conila  oi  the  ikartbKB 
■omceigH.  In  >t58  ths  perfenuMs  ol  hi»  Tifn*.  wbkli  bad 
■Ireidy  been  pnidiiwl  in  St  PBteab«ti,  ma  poMpoMd  thtSDib 
hii  uncte'a  ewtiDUi  and  when  it  did  appear,  a  koatllc  tabal 
procured  ita  Eailim,  and  it  ma  not  until  after  hia  guardian'* 
death  that  de  Belloy  letuiaed  to  I^cia  mth  Zdnart  (1761), 
a  faslaatic  drama  which  met  with  gstnl  Buuoe.  This  waa 
loUowed  in  1765  by  the  patiiolic  [day,  U  Siif  it  Caiaii.  Tlu 
moment  m^s  t^>porume.  The  huimLiati<;«a  undergone  by  France 
ia  the  Seven  Years'  War  aaauied  a  0Qod  reception  far  a  play  n 
which  tlH  devotion  ol  Fraacbmen  redeemed  disaster-  Tlie 
papular  CDlhusiasa  waa  uoaffccled  by  the  judgment  of  calmer 
criticB  luch  aa  Diderot  and  Voltaire,  who  poioted  out  Uiat  the 
^onficathia  af  France  waa  not  best  efiectcd  by  a  picture  ol 
dffrpt  Dc  Bdloy  waa  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  tjji.  Hit 
allempt  to  juroduce  national  aubjecla  into  French  diaeia 
deiervea  honour,  but  it  must  be  confeaacd  that  hia  rcsourcet 
proved  unequal  to  the  taak.  'Die  Siige  dt  Caiiuj  was  lo^wed  hy 
CU(m  ((  Bayard  (1771),  P<drt  U  enul  (1771)  and  CairicUe  4t 
VfV  (<777)-  Noae  of  Ihcae  attained  tbe  aocccat  of  tbe  earlier 
play,  and  de  BeUoy'i  d^th,  which  took  place  on  Ibe  stli  ot  March 
1775,  it  Mid  to  have  been  hulened  by  diaappolnlmfnt. 

BELL  or  raCHC&FBBDCK,  a  aandatone  reef  in  the  North  Sea, 
tl  m.  S-E.  of  Arbroath,  bclinging  to  Fotfaraliiie,  Scotland.  It 
meaaurcs  looo  ft.  in  length,  b  under  water  at  high  tide,  but  at 
lowtideiieipaiedfaiafewfeet,  the  aea  lot  a  distance  of  100  yds. 

way  of  veiaeb  maliog  or  le     '        '     ~  .  -     .    .     .^^ 

porta  iartlier  north,  it  wa*  OD. 

iln  the  great  gale  of  1799  k  k," 

'74  guni,  were  wrcJehI  oS  the  the 

authoritiei  to  tahe  atepa  to  [  ett 

Stevenson  modelled  a  tower  na 

feasible,  but  it  waa  ordain  if  eie 

obtained,  and  operations  be{  )hD 

Raimie  had  meanwhile   bet  aa 

coDsuldng  engineer,  thestru<  iQj 

base  is  41  ft.,  deoeasing  to  15  (I.allhetop.    illiadldfor  30' 
at  which  height  the  doorway  jfidaced.    Hie  inleiloi  i>  Avlded 
Into  ni  atoreya.    Alter  five  yeaia  the  building         '  -  ■    ■    - 
coat  of  jEfii.joo.    Since  the  lighting 
the  Net.    A  bon  of  StWHwutw  B 
placed  In  the  tower. 

Accotding  to  Iradltloa  an  abbot  1 
^ad  ordered  a  bdl— whence  the  ume  of  the  nci' 
to  the  Rcf  in  tuch  ■  way  diat  It  Itioutd  Aspond  U 
af  the  mvs,  twi  Uaa  ilwnm  riot  Mt  a  waitl 
Thia  licMl  *■■  WHilonly  dB>B«cd  by  a  »*lle.»hsla  aUp  « 
•flBvarda.  wrecked  at  tWa  ver    '      ~    ~ 


beUg  drawned.  Southey  niade  the  inddetit  Ite  aiibjMt  0^  &ii 
ballad  of  "  The  Inchcape  Rock."  '' 

BBLLOinXanc.  BrUirn™),  a  city  and  episcopal  see  olVeneda. 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  ol  Belluno,  N.  ol  Tmi», 
54  n.  by  nil  and  iS  m.  dincl.  Pop.  (1001)  town,  6S9S:  tom- 
anme,  10,050.  It  la  aJnuled  tti  the  vnlley  of  tte  Flave,  at  its' 
conduence  nith  the  Ardo,  nil  It.  above  sea-level,  among  the 
lower  Venetian  Alps.  It  was  a  Komaa  munUifitui.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  went  (Eirough  vadoua  vids^tiules;  it  fell  (mder 
the  dominion  of  Venice  in  1511,  and  tem^ned  Venetiao  unlil 
1707.  Its  buildings  pRscat  Venetian  char&ctenalics^  it  boa 
some  good  palacea.  notably  the'£ne  early  Lomfuird  Renaissance 
Palazto  del  Rcttoif,  now  the  seat  of  Ihe  prefeclore.  T\it  cglhe- 
dtat,  erected  alter  rjr7tiyTullio  Lombards,  was  mudi  damaged 
by  the  eartbqpake  of  1873,  which  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  town,  though  the  fampaoila,  ir7  It.  high,  vec'ed 
in  I7J5-I743,  stood  SirB.  The  fifadc  was  never  finished. 
Important  remains  of  prehistoric  settlements  have  been  found 
in  the  vkinity;  d.  G.  Ghirardini  in  Notiiii  dtili  Scoii.  JSS3, 17, 
on  the  necropolis  of  CaveruBo.  (T.  At.) 

BELMONT,  ASaUST  (iSrS-iSoo),  America^  banker  and 
financier,  was  bom  at  Alzd,  Rhenish  Ptusia,  on  the  £lh  of 
December  1S1&  He  entered  the  badking  houie  bl  the  Roth- 
fchUda  at  Frankfort  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  acted  aa  1he1r  agent 
Naplei,  and  in  iSj7  aetlled  in  New  York  at  their 


,    He  ■ 


ind  married  a  daufftter  of  Coramodote  Matthew  C.  Perry.  He 
wot  iIk  conaid-gencnl  of  Auitria  at  New  York  from  1E44  to 
rftjo,  when  he  resigned  in  protest  against  Austria 's  treatment  of 
Hungary.  In  1853-1851  he waachiirgf  d'lBaires  lor  the  United 
States  at  the  Hague,  and  Irom  iSjj  to  1S58  was  the  American 
miniatet  raidcnt  there.  In  i860  he  waa  a  dckple  to  Che 
Demoouic  National  Cooveotion  at  Cbatlaton.  South  Carolina,' 
aclivdy  supportiiis  Stqibes  A.  Dougloi  foe  the  prciidiBdal 
aaminalion,  ted  aJleiwardi  joining  those  who  withdrew  to  tha 
convent^  at  Bftliimon;,  Maryland,  where  he  was  cbosea  ehair^ 
van  ol  the  National  Democratic  Committee.  He  energetically 
supported  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War,  and  eietied  a 
strong  influoHi:  in  favour  ol  the  North  upon  the  merchants  and 
fioanden  of  Enjjaad  and  Fiance.  He  reinained  at  the  bead  of 
the  Demociadc  organizaUon  until  1871.  He  died  in  New  York 
on  the  14th  ol  November  1890. 

Hia  son,  PinEYBELMOm  Utsi-  ),  waa  bom  in  New  Yoik 
on  the  38th  of  December  1851,  gtadtaled  at  Harvard  in  187* 
and  at  the  Columbia  Lan  School  In  iItB,  and  practised  law  in 
New  York  lor  five  )reara  He  w^  a  Dcpociatic  member  of 
Congress  from  1881  to  if»).  seEving  In  1885-1887  as  chajnnan 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  aCain.  ID  1E89  he  waa  United 
SUtet  minister  lo  Spain. 

Another  S90,  AuouBi  BEunHn  {tSjj-  ),  was  bbni  In. 
New  York  on  the  i8th  of  F^niaiy  ig]j  and  gnduated  a( 
Harvard  Id  1&75.  Be  SDCcoodcd  his  lather  as  head  oUhe  banking 
boose  and  waa  prDDilneiit  W  rallmj  linance.  and  in  financing 
and  building  the  New  York  subway.  In  1004  hi  was  one  of  Ibo 
principal  supporters  erf  Alton  B.,  Palket  tor  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  and  servid  aj  chairman  ol  Ihe  finance 
committee  ol  the  Democratic  Nalional  Committee. 

A  niame  entkled  LrfMrr,  '9twe>"  ™J  Aiinim  a  Attun 
Sdmnl  (Ihe  eUer)  was  wbbtedu  Maw  York  la  I SgoL 

BBOrr,  a  dty  ot  Rock  cooMy,  Wiaooiiahi,.U,S.A.,  aitiialed 
on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  stale,  on  Rock  river,  about  91  m.  N.W. 
o(ehia«)aeditl>aiua5n.&.W.  of  UBwaMhee.  Pop.  (tiMI 
6}ij;  (leD^  1049A  of  whoca  i(£8  wen  fordgn^Mtni  (1911^ 
iS,i9j.  It  ia  temd  by  the  ChJcaao  *  NoalkWMan,i  and 
thi  CUciWr,  yawuikae  &  St  Paul  laUwtyi,  ud  Iv  a* 
faittr-niteB  electik  nOway  to  JaMtville,  Wiacomia  lad  Rot^.^ 
ford,  Uliaoia.  Baloii  is  attractively  situated  «D  high  UoSt  on 
hothildeaof  therivar.  The  diy  is  the  iciu  of  ficloil  College, « 
co-edHfalioaal,  non^ectarian  inttituiion,  foiuided  under  ih« 
aiufiiceB  of  the  Congicgational  aad  FiasbytedtB  chunhea  is 
ii47>  and  having,  in  1907-1908,36  iiittructonBnd43otiudBBta. 
~'ical(i8;4)apdadsntific(il^)«uie«| 
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#biMii  #erc'1lnt  iKdAiiffcd  ftt  1895.  'TUe  Gredc  department  of 
Ibe  txHtfSt  hta  pfupttviatd  tiAce  189$  (he  ptABc  predenUtfoii 
neaily  t^ety  y^  of  an  BngUsli  t«rsion  of  a  Greek  playc  Tht 
rtver  furnishes  good  watet^power,  and  among  the  manufactnresi 
are  ivood-working  maehinery,  plou|^,  steam  pomps,  -windmills, 
gas.  engines,  papeMnfll  machinery,  cutlery,  ifour,  fadfea'  shoes, 
^rciometers  Biiad  paper;  the  total  valoe  ik  the  factory  prodttct 
in  1905  was  14^5,334, 60*2%  more  than  in  1900.  Belolt,  founded 
hy  Ntw  Englanden  in  1838,  was  chartered  as  k  dty  in  1856. 
BBMIf  ANCT  (from  6r.  fiiJiof,  a  dart,  and  /ttan^  prophecy 
or  diviniition),  a  form  of  <&Httitkm  iq.t,}  hy  means  of  arrows, 
practised  by  tho  Bal^kmians,  iScy^iians  and  other  kndent 
peoples,  ^^bacfaadre^^ar  <Exek. '  ixi.  tt}  resorted  to  this 
practice  **  Whenlie  stood  in  the  parth^of  the  way  .  .  .  to  usit 
(firhiation:  he  made  his  tfrows  bti^it." 

BnON,  FIKRRB  (1517-1564),  Fk^nch  naturdiM,  was  bona 
about  r ^17  near  Le  Mans  (Skirthe).  He  sftudied  medidne  at 
Paris,  Wher^  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  thdt  became  a 
pupil  of  the  botanist  'V^rras  Cordus  (i  jTi  S-*X544)  ^t  Wittenberg, 
with  whom  he  tntvelted  in-Germany.  On  hb  rehtn  to  Prance 
he  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Carduia]  de  Tbumon;  who 
furnished  him  with  means  for  undertaUng  an  extensive  adttitific 
jooniey.  Stiirthtg'in  1546,  he  travelled  thiou^  Gitece,  A^ 
Bfinor,  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Palestine,  and  returned  hi  1549.  A 
full  account  of  his  travels,  with  (Dustra^ons,  was  pub&hed  in 
r553.  Bclon,  who  was  highly  favoured  both  by  Henry  IL  and 
t^  Charles  IX.,  was  assassinated  at  Pax4s  one  evening  hi  April 
r564,  when  coming  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Besides  the 
narrative  of  hi^  travels  he  wrote  several  scientific  works  of 
considerable  value,  particulariy  the  HisMft  naiurdledesesttongts 
P0iss<ms{iss^),  De  aquatiKbus{t$S3),saiA  L*HisU>ifedelanatmrt 
des  oyseaux  (1555),  which  ent?tle  him  to  be  regarded  as  One  of 
the  firat  workers  in  the  science  of  comparative  anntomy. 

BBLPQl,  a  market-town  in  the  mJd-parliamentary  dividon 
of  DerbysHre,  England,  on  the  river  Deiweat,  7  m.  N.  of  Derby 
on  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  cfistrict  (i9or),  ro,934. 
The  chapel  of  St  John  is  said  to  have  been  fiounded  by  Edmund 
Crouchback,  second  son  of  Henry  HI.,  about  the  middle  of  the 
r3th  century.  There  is  an  AJnglican  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
St  Lawrence,  with  orphanage  and  school.  For  a  condderable 
period  one  of  the  most  fl6urishing  towns  in  the  Oounty,  Bdper 
owed  its  prosperity  to  the  establS^bment  of  cotton  works  in  1776 
by  Messrs  Strutt,  the  title  of  Baron  Bdper  (cr,  1856),  hi  the 
Stnitt  family,  being  taken  from  the  town.  Bdjper  also  manu- 
factures finen,.  hosie^;  silk  and  earthenware;  and  after  the 
decline  of  mdMnaking,  once  an  important  hidtistry,  engmeering 
wprks  and  iron  foundries  were  opened.  Tlie  Derwtnt'P'rovides 
water-power  for  the  cottpn-TnUts.  John  of  Gaimt  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  Belpei,  and  the  fouadatioos  of  a 
ilMMdve  building  have  been  boUeved  to  mark  th«  sita  of  his 
residence.  A  clu^>d  wfaidi  he 'founded  is  incorporated  with  a 
raodcm  schoolhouse.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
9elpeiv  especially  to  the  west,  is  beautiful  t  but  there  are 
collieries^  lead-^nines  and  quarries  in  the  vicinity  ol  the  town. 

Helper  (Beaurepaire)  until  1846  formed  part  of  the  parisir  of 
Duffield,  granted  by  William  I.  to  Henry  de  Perrcft,  eari  of 
JVrby.  There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  Bdper  tiH  1296,  wh«i 
tL:^  manor  was  held  by  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  ''^  said  to  have  endosed  a  park  and  built  a  hunting  seat, 
to  wh]x*h,  from  its  situation,  he  gave  the  name  Beaurepaire. 
The  manor  thus  became  pared  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  resklence  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  afterwards 
passed  With  Duffidd  to  the  Jodrdl  family.  In  a  great  storin  in 
i545f  AO  bouses  were  destroyed,  and  the  t>Iace  was  scourged  by 
the  plague  in  1609. 
Sec  C.  Willott,  HutOfical  Records  of  Bflper. 
BSL8HAM»TR0HAS  (1750-1829),  English  Cnftarianmhdster, 
was  bom  at  Bedford  on  the  26th  of  Aprfl  1 7  50.  Hb  was  educated 
at  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  where  for  seven  years 
he  acted  as  assistant  tutor.  After  three  years  spent  in  a  diarge 
at  Worcester,  he  returned  as  head  of  the  Daventry  adulemy,  a 
post  which  he  conthroed  to  hold  t^l  1789,  when,  having  adopted 


Unitarian  prfaidples,  he  resigned.'  WMh'Je^p&^Pifestly  for 
colleague,  he  superhiteaded  during  its  brfef  existettce  a  neW 
college  at  Hackney,  and  was,  on  Priestl/s  departure  in  r794, 
Sko  called  to  the  chat^ge  of  the  Gmvd  Pit  congregation.  In 
1805  he  accepted-a  call  to  the  Essex  Street  chapd,  where  in* 
gradually  fafling  health  he  remained  till  his  death  in-  1829.^ 
Bebham's  first  work  of  importance,  Retiem  of  Mr  Wifberfotre's 
TreoHse  etOilled  Prodkai  View  f  1798),  was  written  tfter  Ms 
conversion  to  Unftarianism.  His  most  popular  work  was  the> 
BMences  of  ChrisHamUy\  the  most  important  was  his  transla- 
tion and  erposStion  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (182a).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work  on  phflosophy,  Ekmenis  of  the  Pkihsopkf 
of  Ike  Human  Mind  (i8or),  which  is  entirely  based  on  Hortl^r^ 
psychdogy.  Belsham  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  able 
writers  of  his  chorcfa,  and  the  Quorteriy  ReUe/n  and  GerOtemam's 
Magflrim  of  the  early  years  of  the  X9th  century  abound  hi 
evidences  that  his  abilities  were  recognized  by  his  opponents. 

BBLBHAZZAR  (dth  century  b.c),  Babylonian  general  Until' 
the  dedpherment  of  the  cunefform  inscriptfons,  he  was  known 
only  from  the  book  of  Danid  (v.  3,  x  t,  13,  x8)  and  its  reproduction 
in  Josephus,  where  he  is' represented  as  the  son  of  Nebochad* 
reszar  and  the  last  king  df  Babylon.  As  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  the  snccessiMS  of  Nebuchadxeszar  handed  down  by 
the  Giedc  writer^  various  suggestions  were  put  forward  as  to 
his  identity.  Niebuhr  Identified  him  with  Evil-Merodach,  Ewald 
with  Kabonidos,  others  again  with  Nerigliasor.  The  identifica- 
tion with  Nabonidos,  the  last  Babylonian  king  according  to  the 
nathre  historian  Berossus,  goes  back  to  Josephus.  The  decipher^ 
ment  of  the  cuneiform  texts  put  an  end  toaH  suchspeculationsi 
In  1854  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  discovered  the  name  di  Bd-sarra^ 
uxur—^  O  Bd,  defend  the  king  "'—hi  an  inscription  belonging 
to  the  first  year  of  Nabonidos  which  had  been  discovered  In  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Muqayyar  or  Ur.  Here 
Nabonidos  caDs  him  his  **  first-bom  ton,**  and  prays  that  **  he 
may  iK>t  give  way  to  sm,"  but  that  "  the  fear  of  ^e  great 
divinity  **  of  the  Moon-god  may  "  dwell  hi  his  heart"  In  the 
contracts  ftnd  simih^  documents  there  ar6  frequent  rderences 
to  Belahastar,  who  Is  somethnes  entitled  simply  "  the  son  of  the 
king." 

He  wasxwver  Itfiig  himself,  nor  was  he  son  of  Nebuchackressai 
Ittdded  his  father  Nabonidos  (Nabnnaid),  the  son  of  Nabu- 
baladsU'iqhi,  Was  not  ndated  ifi  the  fami^  of  Nebuchadrezaar 
and  owed  his  accession  to  the  throne  to  a  palace  revolution. 
B^^has^r,  however,  seems  to  have  had  more  political  and 
mtitaXy  energy  than  his  father,  whose  tastes  were  antiquarian 
and  rdigioos;  he  took  command  of  the  army,  living  with  it  in  the 
camp  ntear  SIppara,  and  whatever  measures  of  defence  were 
orgaid^ed  agahist  the  invasion  of  Cyrus  appear  to  have  been' 
due  to  hfan.    Hence  Jewish  tradition  substituted  hun  for  hir 
le»-lcnown  father,  and  rightly  condoded  that  his  death  marked 
the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy.    We  learn  from  the' 
Babylonian  Chronlde  that  from  the  7th  year  of  Nabonidos' 
(548  B.C.)  onwards  '*  the  son  of  the  king  "  was  with  the  army  ift' 
AUad,  that  is  in  the  dose  ndghbotirikood  of  Slppara.    lliiSf 
as  Dr  Th.  G.  Ffndies  has  pointed  out,  doubtless  accounts  for  the ' 
numerous  gifts  bestowed  by  him  on  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god> 
at  Slppara.    Solateasthesthof  AbinthexTthyearofNabonido* 
— that  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  after  the  forces  of  Cyniii 
had  entered  Babylonia  and  only  tinee  inonths  bdore  his  death-^ 
we  find  hhn  paying  47  shekels  of  silver  to  the  temple  on  bdialf ' 
of  his  sister,  this  being  the  amount  of  **  tithe^  due  horn  her  at 
the  time.    At  an  earlier  period  there  is  frequent  mention  of  hii 
tradiikg  transactfons  wMdi  were  dtrried  out  thioui^  his  house^ 
steward  or  agent    Thutin  545  B.a  he  lent  so  mandis  of  silv^' 
to  a  private  individual,  a  Benian  by  race,  on  the  security  of' 
the  property  of  the  latter,  and  a  year  later  his  house-steward 
negotiated  a  loan  of  16  shekels,  taking  lis  security  the  produce 
of  a  field  of  com. 

The  legends  of  Bddkazzar^  feast  and  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  tlu  Cyropoedia  of  Xenophon  have  been  shown  by" 
the  ctmtemporaneous  'inteilptions  to  hftve  been  a  projectidit^ 
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dI  Ihttityhy  D ,_.  

voy  diDetcnt.  Cyrui  liail  iondcd 
B«b>kinu  fiom  two  diiKtioiii,lic  hinudf  muddBg  tomidt  Ite 
cooflumce  of  llic  Tigra  uid  Diyileh,  while  GobiyM,  tin  Htnp 
of  KuiditUD,  led  iiaolbtr  bodr  of  Uoopt  (long  Uia  coiiiH  of  tbe 
AdbuD.  Hh  poitioii  of  Uw  Babybmiwi  innjr  to  wUcb  tlia 
pioUction  al  the  tnuni  froillcr  bid  been  eotiueted  VH  de- 
(e>ud  U  Opii  OB  tbe  buiU  ot  the  NiulUt,  ud  tbe  inndan 
pound  ■cnm  the  TigriainuBiibykinU-  Ontie  i4tl>of  Ikmrniii 
CJuie).  5j8  B.c^  NabanidM  Bed  Imn  Sinium,  wbeie  be  bad 
XMkta  bia  aoa't  pUce  in  the  ounp,  and  the  dty  Mmndend  U 
once  to  tiie  enemy.  Meumhile  Gobryw  b*d  been  de^iitchad 
to  Babybn,  wbkb  opeoed  it*  fitei  to  tbf  invader  on  iW  ilSth 
oitlie  nwMh  "  vithout  combat  OT  butle,"  and  ■  few  da^  titer 

j>  BenwiH  hs  ma  nibaaquaitly  ^ipoisted  (DVemoi 
hitcoDqneiDr.  Bekhaau,  however,  itill  held, 
out,  and  it  wu  probably  on  thii  account  tliat  Qmi»  hlnadf  did 
not  airive  at  Babylon  until  neariy  four  montha  later,  on  tbe 
jidof  Maicbcivan.  On  tbs  nth  of  that  moDlh  GobQ«a  mi 
dcqiatdied  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  lait  aeinblince  of  reajitaoce  in 
iha  country  "  and  tbe  aonCfjof  the  kins  died."  laauaiduice 
with  tbe  conciliatory  policy  of  Cyiui,  a  general  mourning  wa* 
ptDcUimed  en  account  of  his  death,  and  Ihia  lawad  for  aii  dayi^ 
f>0D  tbe  iTtb  ol  Adu  to  the  jrd  of  Niitn.  Unfortunately  tbn 
cbaiadcr  rq>meniini  the  word."  ion  "iiindvtinctoaihetablet 
which  amtaina  the  annab  of  Nabonldoa,  ao  that  tbe  reading  ii 
not  abaohililj certain.  Theonly  other  reading poaaible,  however, 
ia  **  and  the  king  died,"  and  thia  reading  la  excluded  pardy  by 
the  [act  that  Nabonidoa  afteiwarda  became  a  Pnaian  aatrap, 
partly  by  tbe  alienee  which  would  othcrwiic  bo  tnaintauicd  by 
the  AnnaU"  in  rcgaid  to  the  fate  of  Bdabaaar.  Conaidering 
howimportant  Belahaxzarwaa  politically,  and  what  a  promLuent. 
place  he  occupied  in  the  hiatory  of  the  period,  auch  a  silence 
would  be  bard  to  explain.  Hia  death  aiibaequcnlly  to  the 
aurrender  of  Babylon  and  tbcapture  of  Nabonidoa,  and  with  it 

poaition  be  anumcd  in  later  tradition  and  the  lubatltution  of  bia 
name  tot  that  of  tbe  actual  king. 

Sn  Th.  G.  inndH.  PSM^..  May  1W4:  H.  Wieckkr.  ZtU- 
Hlaillli'  AuytiKlB^,  a.  J  3  {1»W);  ft«r^  rfH.  Puf,  newKiiei, 
i.  ^-  »-J'  ('»*«>;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Tit  Bii)v  CnUam.  PP-A9t*37 

lELT.THOHAl  [iS3»-i878),  Engliaigeolo^  andnaturdilt, 
wu  bom  at  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  in  iSji,  and  educated  in  that 
city.  Aa  •  youth  he  became  actinty  intemled  in  natural 
hittory  through  the  Tynetida  Naiuraliiti'  Field  Qub.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Australia  and  for  about  eight  yean  worked  at  the 
gi^-dig^n^,  wh<fe  be  acquired  a  practical  kuwledgo  of  ore- 
depoaits.  In  i860  be  proceeded  lo  Nora  Scolia  to  take  chatgc 
oi  aome  gold-nunet,  and  there  met  wiUi  a  leiioui  injury,  which 
led  to  bii  letiun  to  England.  In  1S61  be  iuued  a  tepartle  work 
eatiUed  Unaal  Ctiju:  an  Enquiry  into  Heir  Oript,  fimndtd  « 
aSlmiyiiflkiAKrifirimiQviniVdniofAuilratia.  Ulciaabewas 
(ngaged  for  about  three  yean  at  Dolgelly,  aoolber  though  small 
ggjit-miaintt  region,  and  here  he  cuefully  investigated  the  rocks 
Md  louila  oE  the  Luigula  Flagi,  bii  observations  being  published 
in  an  bnpoctant  and  now  daiaic  memoir  in  the  Galttical  tf  a(o- 
MM  for  1S67.  In  tbe  foUowing  year  h*  wa«  avpointed  to  take 
ctaarse  of  soma  minca  in  Nicaragua,  where  he  patsed  four  active 
and  adventoroua  yean — the  retulti  being  given  in  hit  NtturaUtl 
w  Kkaraiwi  (1S74},  a  work  of  high  meiiL  In  this  volume  the 
author  eipnaaed  h^  views  on  the  fomier  pretence  of  gladen  In 
that  country.  In  lubtequent  papen  be  dealt  boldly  and  tug, 
geslively  with  the  phcDomeu  of  the  Gladal  period  in  Biiuin 
and  in  vsriou*  parti  of  the  world.  Afuc  many  further  eipedi' 
tioaa  to  Russia,  Siberia  and  Cokindo,  he  died  at  Denver  on  the 
Hit  of  September  iS;8. 

BILI  (»  word  coBunon  to  Teutonic  langiufe^  the  Old  Ger. 
fonii  bcbig  iiolt,  from  which  the  Lai.  iaUoa  probably  derived), 
A  flat  strap  ol  leather  or  other  material  used  at  a  girdle  (g.*.), 
■fudilly  th«  cMdwB  glaJif  «t.  fwpid-bdt,  tha  chk( "  anuUBol . 


of  bivMtltim  "  ol  (D  (sri  or  knigh  . 
imp  pimIdc  laand  fram  one  drum,  pulley  or  wheel  to  another, 
for  the  puipoKoI  powef-tnnsmisiianlf.i.).  The  word  it  spplied 
to  taj  broad  NriiN,  lo  the  belts  of  tbe  planet  Jupiter,  lo  the 
armaarMt  it  the  watei.liDe  of  a  wai^iip,  or  to  a  tract  tt 
country,  nanow  la  proportion  to  iti  length,  with  special  dii- 


helda 

'  Caltic  paopleii  of  whtdi  tracea  itiH  lingei  io  Icdud,  th* 
-  Scotland  and  Siltlany.  TUf  fMinl,  the  bmM 
important  cdBnonjr  ol  which  in  later  coitiufai  w>i  tbe  Ugtatinc 
of  lbs  bonfires  known  aa  "bdtaae  tin," is  believed  to  lepwiiM 
the  Dmidical  woi:^  of  the  suo^od.  The  tUd  waa  piled  OD  a 
hUl-top,  and  at  tbe  fin  tbe  beltane  cake  wucnoked.  Thii  wia 
divided  into  pJaceaooninpCTiilIng  to  the  nnmbeiof  ^xaepreMU, 
and  one  piece  was  "■'•'''■"■'  with  charcoal.  For  tbcee  pkcta 
'-   -       diaWB,  and  be  who  bad  th ' 


t  becaOH  caSitadi  iaUim  (tho  bi 


esg-abd^and  al 
dead.    In  tbe  ngrtb'^aM  of 
fcffll  kindled  in  the  latter  half  of  tba 


great  reproach.    He  wu  ptltad 

for  some  wetka  wu  qH ' 

Scotland  beltane  firu  wi 

i8ih  century.    There  wi  ,      , 

with  the  belief  In  witchcraft.    Accoidinf  to 

of  Caihel  about  the  year  gog,  who  funuhes  In  bii  gloiaary  iha 

eariieit  notice  of  beltane.  It  wat  cuitomary  tii  light  two  fina 

doH  together,  and  between  thoe  both  men  and  cattle  were 

driven,  under  tbe  belief  that  health  was  thereby  promoted  and 

diieose  warded  off.    (See  rrtuundixu  a/  Ou  Iriik  Aaitmi, 

■aw.  F^.  100,  111,  113.)    TheHigUandenbavea  proverb,  "heia 

between  two  beltane  firea."    Tbe  Strathq)ey  Highlandert  uaed 

to  make  a  hoop  of  rowan  wood  Uuou^  whkb  on  bdtaae  day 

they  drove  the  ihecp  and  lamba  both  at  dawn  and  luikiet. 

Al  to  the  derivation  of  tbe  word  beltane  there  ft  considerabia 
obscurity.  Following  Coimac,  ii  hat  been  uioal  to  regard  it  u 
repieaenting  a  combinaiion  ti  the  name  of  tbe  god  Bel  01  Baal 
or  BQ  with  the  Celtic  <a'«,  fire.  And  on  Ihlt  etymology  theoiiea 
have  been  erected  of  the  conneiioa  ot  the  Semitic  Baal  with 
Celtic  mythology,  and  tbeidentificalionof  tbe  bdtaae  firet  with 
the  worship  of  this  deity.  Tbia  etynwlogy  It  now  repudiated 
byBc£entificphilalogitta,and  \ht  StJB  Btt^itk  DJcfiiMdry  accepta 
Dc  Whitley  Stokei'i  view  that  bdtane  In  ill  Gadic  fonn  can  have 
ion  with  Uiiu,  fire.  Bellane,  at  tbe  lat  of  May,  wu 
Scotland  one  of  tbe  four  quarter  davt,  the  othen  being 


.    CocuK'a  Ctwiafy  haa  beaa 
*i), 


j),  auo  called  the  "iridu 
whale,"  a  cetacean  of  the  family  DclfMiidti,  cbaracteriied  bj 

Arctic  teat,  it  extendi  in  tbe  western  Atlantic  u  far  louth  u 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  it  ascends  for  a  considerable 
diitancL.  In  colour  it  ii  almoat  pure  while;  the  inaximuin 
length  It  about  twelve  feet;  and  the  back.fin  is  replaced  by  a 
low  ridge.  Examples  have  been  taken  on  the  British  coasta; 
and  individuals  have  been  kept  for  tome  time  in  captivity  in 
America  and  in  London.    See  Cetacia. 

Belvideie  (Ital.  for  "  faif.view  "i,  an 

I  iliuctoic  built  in  the  upper  part  of  a  buildbig  or 

.ted  poflition  »  as  to  conunand  a  fine  view.    The 

lUmea  various  f  onns.  such  aa  an  angle  luiret,  a  cu  poll , 

also  applied  lo  Ibe  whole 

'cdeic  galleiy  in  the  Vatican  it  Rome.    Foe 

:  Ganx  Aai,  nate  n,  fig.  if. 


loggia  or  open  gallt 
building,  It  the  B  ' 
ApoOnBd  vidua: 
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ULVIftBRi;  a  dty-tnd  tlw  county-seat  of  B^one  eotiBty, 
niiiiojs,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kishwankee 
river,  abo«t  78  re.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  3867;  (1900) 
^7  (1018  foreign^bom);  (1910)  7953.  It  is  aerred  hy  the 
CUcago  ft  North- Western  railway,  and  by  an  extensive  Inter- 
orban  «Iectric  system.  Among  its  manufactures  are  sewing 
machines,  boilers,  automobiles,  bicycles,  roller-skates,  pianos, 
gloves  and  mittens,  onsets,  flour  and  dairy  products,  Borden's 
condensed  milk  factory  being  located  th^re. .  Belvidere  was 
settled  in  1836,  was  incorporate  in  185a  and  was  re-^ncorpottfted 
In  1881. 

BBLZOm,  GIOVANNI  BATTI8TA  (1778-18^3),  Itafian 
exfrforer  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1778. 
His  Aunily  was  from  Rome,  and  in  that  city  he  spent  his  yotidi. 
He  intended  taking  monastSc  orders,  but  in  1798  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  French  troops  drove  him  ftom  Rome  and 
dunged  hb  proposed  career.  He  went  back  to  Padua,  where 
he  studied  hydraulics,  removed' in  1800  to  Holland,  and  in  1803 
went  to  JEngland,  tdiere  he  married  an  Ea^^hwoman.  He  was 
6  irt.  7  in.  in  height,  broad  in  proportion,  and  his  wife  was  of 
equally  generous  build.  Hiey  were  for  some  time  compelled 
to  find  subsistence  by  exhibitions  of  feats  of  strength  and  agility 
at  fairs  and  on  the  streets  of  London.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Henry  Salt,  the  traveller  and  antiquarian,  who  was  ever 
afterwards  his  patron,  he  was  engaged  at  A8tle3r's  amphitheatre, 
and  his  circumstances  soon  began  to  improve.  In  i8xa  he  left 
England,  and  after  travelling  in  Spain  and  Portugal  rei^ched 
Egypt  in  1815,  where  Salt  was  then  British  consul-general 
Belzoni  was  desirous  of  laying  before  Mehemet  Ali  a  hjrdraub'c 
machine  of  his  own  invention  for  raising  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Though  the  experiment  with  this  engine  was  successful^  the 
design  was  abandoned  by  the  pasha,  And  Belzoni  resolved  to 
continue  his  travels.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  orientalist, 
J.  L.  Burckhardt,  he  was  sent  at  Salt's  charges  to  Thebes,  whence 
be  removed  with  great  skill  the  cokMsal  bust  of  Raraeses  H., 
cotmmonly  called  Young  Memnon,  which  he  shipped  for  Enc^nd, 
where  it  is  hi  the  British  Museum.  He  also  pushed  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  great  temple  of  Edfu,  visited  Elephantine  and 
Philae,  cleared  the  great  temple  at  Abu  Simbel  of  sand  (18x7), 
made  excavations  at  Kamak,  and  opened  up  the  sepulchre  of 
Set!  I.  ("  Belsoni's  Tomb  ").  He  was  the  first  to  penetrate  into 
the  second  pyramid  of  Giza,  and  the  first  European  in  modem 
times  to  visit  the  oasis  of  Baharia,  which  he  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Siwa.  He  also  identified  the  ruins  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea. 
In  16 19  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  in  the  following 
year  an  account  of  his  travels  and  discoveries  entitled  Narrathe 
cf  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples,  Tombs  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  bre.  He 
also  exhibited  during  1820-1821  facsimiles  of  the  tomb  of  Seti  I. 
The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  PiccadiHy,  London. 
In  1822  Belzoni  showed  his  model  in  Paris.  In  1823  he  set  out 
for  West  Africa,  intending  to  penetrate  to  Timbuktu.  Having 
been  refused  permission  to  pass  through  Morocco,  he  diose  the 
Guinea  Coast  route.  He  reached  Benin,  but  was  seized  with 
d3rsentery  at  a  village  caHed  Gwato,  and  died  there  on  the  3rd 
of  December  1823.  In  1829  his  widow  published  his  drawings 
of  the  royal  tombs  at  Thebes. 

BBM,  J06BP  Ci 795-1850),  Polish  soldier,  was  bom  at  Tamow 
in  Galida,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  eq;>ecially  distinguislied  himself  in  mathematics. 
Joining  a  Polish  artillery  regiment  in  the  French  service,  he  took 
part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  18x2,  and  subsequently  so 
brilVantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  df  Danzig 
(January-November  1813)  that  he  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  On  returning  to  Poland  he  was  for  a  time  in  the 
Russian  service,  but  lost  his  post,  and  his  liberty  as  well  for  some 
time,  for  his  outspokenness.  In  1825  he  migrated  to  Lemberg, 
where  he  taught  the  phjrsical  sciences.  He  was  about  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  when  the  Polish  War  of  Independ- 
ence summoned  him  back  to.  Warsaw  in  November  1 830.  It  was 
ti{<  skBI  as  an  artillery  officer^  which  won  for  the  Polish  general 
Skfjnecki  the  battle  of  Igany  (March  8, 1831),  and  he  distin^ 


gu{she<l  himself  at  the  indedsfve  batde  of  Ostrolenki  (May  26). 
He  took  part  in  the  desperate  defence  of  Warsaw  agahist  Prince 
Paskievich  (September  6-7,1831).  Then  Bern  escaped  to  Paris, 
iHiere.he  silpported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In  1833 
he  went  to  Portugal  to  assist  the  liberal  Dom  Pedro  against  the 
reactionary  Dom  Miguel,  but  abandoned  the  idea  when  it  was 
found  that  a  PoU^  legion  could  not  be  formed.  A  wider  field  for 
his  activity  presented  itself  in  1848.  Fhst  he  attempted  to  hoI4 
Vienna  agamst  the  imperial  troops,  and,  after  the  capitulation, 
hastened  to  Pressburg  to  offer  hh  services  to  Kossuth,  first 
defending  himself,  in  a  long  memorial,  from  the  accusations 
of.  treachery,  to  the  I^»fish  cause  and  of  arbtocratic  tendencies 
whidi  the  more  fanatical  section  of  the  Polish  emigrant  Radicab 
repeatedly  brought  against  Um.  He  ^Aras  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Transylvania  at  the  end  of  1848,  and  in  1849,  as  the 
general  of  the  Szeklers  {q.v.),  he  performed  niitacles  with  his  little 
army,  notably  at  the  bridge  of  PiAf  (February  9),  where,  after 
fighting  an  day,  he  drove  back  an  immeiise  force  of  pursuers. 
After  recovering  Transylvania  he  was  sent  to  drive  the  Austrian 
general  Puchner  out  of  the  Banat  of  Temesv&r.  Bern  defeated 
him  at  Orwva  (May  16),  but  the  Rttssian  invasion  recalled  him 
to  Transylvania.  From  the  1 2th  to  22nd  of  July  he  was  fighting 
continually,  but  finally,  on  the  3i8t  of  July,  his  army  was 
annihilated  by  overwhelming  numbers  near  Segcsvir  (SchSss- 
btiig),  Bem  only  escaping  by  feq^ning  death.  Yet  he  fou^t  a 
fresh  action  at  Gross-Scheueren  on  the  6th  of  August,  and 
contrived  to  bring  off  the  fragments  of  his  host  to  Temcsv&r,  to 
aid  the  hardly-pressed  DembinskL  Bem  was  in  command  and 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war, 
fou^  there  on  the  9th  of  August.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
rebdlion  he  fled  to  Ttirkey,  adopted  Mahonunedanism,  and 
under  the  name  of  Murad  Pasha  served  as  governor  of  Aleppo, 
at  whidi  place,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  saved  the  Chrii^ian 
population  from  behig  massacred  by  the  Moslems.  Here  he 
died  on  the  16th  of  September  1850.  The  tiny,  withered,  sickly 
body  of  Bem  was  animated  by  an  heroic  temper.  Few  men  have 
bem  so  courageous,  and  his  influence  was  magnetic.  Even  the 
rough  Szelders,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  their ''  little  father,"  regarded  him  with  superstitious  reverence. 
A  statue  to  his  honour  has  been  oected  at  Maros-V&sirhely, 
but  he  lives  still  more  enduringly  in  the  immortal  verses  of  the 
patriot  poet  Sandor  PetOfi,  who  fell  in  the  fatal  action  of  the  3r8t 
of  July  at  Segesv&r.  As  a  soldier  Bem  was  remaricable  for  his 
exodlent  hancfling  of  artillery  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches. 

See  Tohann  Czetz,  Uemoiren  Hber  Bems  Fddsug  (Hamburg.  1850) ; 
Kilnaa  Dtnatmyi,  Gemeral  Bom*$  Winter  Campatgm  in  T>ansyk<uUa, 
t84^s849  (H^g-).  (Budapest.  1896).  (R.  N.  a) 

BBMA  ((3r./99/ut,),  in  ecdeshatical  architecture,  the  semi- 
circular recess  or  exedra,  in  the  basilica,  where  tlw  judges  sat, 
and  where  in  after  times  the  altar  was  placed.  It  generally  is 
roofed  with  a  half  dome.  The  seats,  Bpiroi,  of  the  priests  were 
against  the  wall,  looking  into  the  body  of  the  charch,  that  of  the 
bishop  being  in  the  centre.  The  bema  is  generally  ascended  by 
steps,  and  railed  off.  In  Greece  the  bema  was  the  general  name 
of  any  raised  platform.  Thtis  the  word  was  applied  to^the 
tribunal  from  which  orators  addressed  assemblies  of  the  citizens 
at  Athens.  That  in  the  Pnyx,  where  the  Ecdesia  often  met, 
was  a  stone  platform  from  10  to  11  ft.  fai  height.  Again  in  the 
Athenian  law  cotirt  counsd  addressed  the  court  from  sudi  a 
I^atfbrm:  it  h  not  known  whether  each  had  a  separate  bema 
or  whether  there  was  only  one  to  which  each  counsel  (?  and  the 
witnesses)  in  turn  ascended  (cf .  W.  Wyse  in  Ids  edition  of  Isaeus, 
p.  440).  Another  bema  was  the  platform  on  which  stood  the 
urns  for  the  reception  of  the  bronze  dhks  (^^9^)  by  means  of 
which  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  judges  recorded  their 
decisions. 

B9fBBR0,  ^BRHAll  (x86x-  ),  French  musical  composer, 
was  bora  of  French  parents  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  studied  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  under  Massenet,  whose  influence,  with  that 
of  Gounod,  is  strongly  maiked  in  hb  music  As  a  composer  he  b 
known  by  numerous  songs  and  pieces^for  the  piano,  as  well  as  by 
his  cantata  £aJf«r#^ /aafMied*ilr«(i866),comic opera  LtfBoiitf 
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4$  Smm  (1888)  and  gmvd  opera  Elaine  (produced  ^  Covent 
Garden  in  1892).  Among  his  longs  the  drunatic  recitative 
BaUifdc  du  Discspiri  is  weU  known. 

BEMBO,  PIETRO  (1470-1547),  Italian  cardinal  and  scholar, 
\9as  bomat  Venice  on  the  20th  of  May  1470.  While  still  a  boy  h^ 
accompanied  h»  father  to  Florence,  and  there  acquired  a  love  for 
that  Tuscan  form  of  speech  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  in 
jprdfercDce  to  the  dialect  of  his  native  dty.  Having  con^>leted 
his  studies,  which  included  two  years'  devotion  to  Greek  under 
Lascaris  at  Messina,  he  chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  After 
a.  considerable  time  spent  in  various  cities  and  courts  of  Italy, 
where  his  learning  already  made  him  welcome,  he  accompanied 
Giulio  de'  Medici  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  to  Leo  X.  On  the  pontiff's  death  he  rct%d,  with 
impaired  health,  to  Padua,  and  there  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  literary  labours  and  amusements.  In  1 529  he  accepted 
'  the  office  of  historiographer  to  his  native  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  librarian  of  St  Mark's.  The  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  by  Pope  Paul  III.  took  him  in  1539  again  to  Rorae^ 
where  he  renounced  the  study  of  classical  literature  and  devoted 
himself  to  theology  and  classical  history,  receiving  before  long 
the  reward  of  his  conversion  in  the  shape  of. the  bishoprics  of 
Gubbio  and  Bergamo.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  January  1547. 
Bembo,  as  a  writer,  is  the  heau  ideal  of  a  purist.  The  exact 
imitation  of  the  style  of  the  genuine  dassics  was  the  highest 
perfection  at  which  he  aimed.  This  at  once  prevented  the  sncef 
of  spontaneity  and  secured  the  beauties  ol  artistic  elaboration. 
One  cannot  faU  to  be  struck  with  the  Gc^nian  cadence  that 
guides  the  movement  even  of  hb  Italian  writings. 

Hjs,  works  (collected  edition,  Venice,  1729)  include  a  History  of 
Venice  (1551)  from  1487  to  1513.  dialogues,  pouns,  and  what  we 
would  now  call  essays.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  are  a  little  treatise 
on  Italian  prose,  and  a  dialogoe  entitled  Gli  Asoldni,  in  which  < 
Platonic  affection  is  explained  and  recommended  in  a  rather  loitt>> 
win<fe4  fashion,  to  the  ainuMvnent  of  the  reader  who  retnembers  toe 
relations  of  the  beautiful  Moro«na  with  the  author.  The  edition  of 
Petrarch's  Italian  Poemi,  published  by  Aldu&  in  1501,  and  the 
Tenerime,  which  issued  from  the  same  ^ress  In  1502,  were  edited 
by  Bembo,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  Wtth  the  great  typogmphe^. 
Sec  OtKre  do  P.  Bembo  (Veajcs.  iT^h  Casa,  VHa  4$  Bembo,  in 
3nd  vol.  of  his  works. 

BEMBRIDOB  BEDS»  in  geology,  strata  forming  part  -of  the 
fluvio-marine  series  of  deposits  of  OUgocene  age,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  Hampshire,  England.  They  lie  between  the  Ham- 
stead  beds  above  and  the  Osborne  beds  below.  The  Bembridge 
marls,  freshwater,  estuarine  and  noarine  clays  and  marls  (70-120 
ft.)  rest  upon  the  Bembridge  limestone,  a  freshwater  pool  deposit 
(1S-S5  ft.),  wit^arge  Und  snails  (Ampkidromus  aad  UeUcei), 
frt^water  snails  {Planorhis^  UmnMa)^  and  the  fniitsof  C^oro. 
Th^  maris  contain,  besides  the  freshwater  Isnmoea  and  UniOt 
such  forms  as  MeretriXf  Ostrca  and  Mdanopsis,  A  thin  calcareous 
^sandy  layer  in  this  division  has  yielded  the  remains  of  many 
insects  and  fossil  leaves. 

Soe  "  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Mom,  CeoL  Sumy,  and  cd. 

18S9. 

BElf|S»  EDWARD  WEBSTER  (x86o-  ),  American  econo- 
mist, was  bom  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  pn  the  7th  of 
April  r86o.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Johns  Hfflpkins 
t'mvcrsity.  He  held  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
eu^Qomy  in  Vanderbilt  University  from  1887  to  1892,  was 
associate  processor  of  political  economy,  in  the  uaive^^  of 
Chicago  i^m  1892  to  1895,  and  assistant  statistician  to  the 
liliaois  bureau  of  Ubour  statistics,  1896.  In  1901  he  became 
superintendent  of  the  Qeinqland  vaster  works.  He  wrote 
much  on  municipal  govemmMt,  his.  more  important  works 
being  some  chapters  in  Histofy,  of  OH>p»a,tion  in  th^  United 
Suites  (1888);  Uumcipal  Ome^fkii  oJG^intke  US,  (i39i); 
Municipal  Monopolies  (1899). 

UtMWtp  CHARLES  (1848-  _  },  Ftemh  achobc,  mu  bomi 
at  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  November  1848.  In  1884  he  graduated 
with  two  theses,  Simon  de  Montfori  and  la  Condamnafion  de 
J  fan  Sansterrc  {Retme  kistorique,  1886).  His  les  Chartes.dee 
iiberUs  oMf^ises  (1892)  has  an  Introduction  upon  the  history  of 
,Ma9^  Cac^>  ^and  hi^  ^w(«cy  itfjW«|^«>^ 


ooUaborataon  irith  G.  Moood,  was  translattsd  into  Rq^ishi  -  fla 
was  also  responsible  jCor  the  continuation  of  the  Gascon,  Rtdltl 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Fraacisqu*  Michel 
in  1885  (supplement  to  voL  L,  1896;  voL  ii;»  lor  the  yeaca 
X273*-I290^  1900;  vol.  iii,  for  the  years  lag^isojg  1906).  H6 
rec^ved  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  Doc  at  Oxford  in  2909.    i 

BEN  (from  Old  Eog.  bennan,  within),  in  the  Scottish  phrase  "  % 
but  and  a  ben,"  the  inner  room  of  a  house  in  which  ^hero  is  onlai^ 
one  outer  door,  so  that  the  entcance  to  the  inner  rpom  is  through 
the  outer,  the  but  (Old  Eng.  bntan,  witi^oyt)*  J^Ienoe  "  a  but  and 
a  ben  "  meant  originally  a  Uving  room  and  sleeping  room,  and  99i 
a  dwdling  or  a  cottage.  .    ;     .  • 

BENARES,  t|ie  Holy  City  of  t^  .Hindus,  which  gives  its  naoi^ 
to  a  district  and  division  in  the  United  Pr9vinces  of  India*   1% 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  worid.  -  The  derivation  of 
its  ancient  name  Varamvi  is  not  l^iown,  ner  i^  that  <>f  its  altera 
native  name  /Cosi,  which  is  still  in -common  use  among  HinduSy 
and  is  popularly  explained  to  rae^n  "  bright. "^    The  original  sita 
of  the  dty  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Saraath,  3)  m.  north  of 
the  present  city,  where  ruins  of  brick  and  stone  buildings^  witU 
three  lofty  slupas  still  standing^  cover  an  area  about  half  a  mil^ 
long  by  a  quarter  broad.  Sakya  Munij  the  Buddha,  came  hcr^ 
from  Gaya  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  (from  which.time  some  of  tha 
remains  may  date),  in  order  to  establish  his  religion,  which  shows 
that  the  place  was  even  then  a  great  centre.  HsQan  Tsaj^,  the 
oelcbcated  Chinese  pilgrim,  visited  Benares  in  the  7  th  century  aj>. 
and  described  it  as  containing .  30  Buddhist  monasteries^  witl| 
about  3000  monks,  and  about  100  tcmpks  of  Hindu  gods^ 
Hinduism  has  now  supplanted  Buddhism,  and  the  Brahman  fillf 
the  place  of  the  monk.    The  modem  temples  n^unber  upwards 
of  150a    Even  after  the  lapse«f  so  great  a  time  the  dty  is  stiU 
in  its  ^bry,  and  as  seen  from  the  river  it  presents  a  scene  of  great 
picturesquene^  and  grandeur.    The  Ganges  here  forms  a  fint 
sweq>  of  about  4  m.  in  length,  the. city  bcins  situated  on  the 
outside  of  the  curve,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  ia 
higher  than  the  other.     Bdng  thus  elevated,,  and  extending 
alrag  the  river  for  some  4  m^  the  atjr  forms  a  nuignificenl 
paix^rama  of  buildings  in  many  varieties  of  oriental  architecture. 
The  minarets  of  the  mosque  of.  Auxaag^cb  rise  above  aU.    The 
bank  of  the  river  is  entirely  lined  with  stone,  and  there  are  many 
very  fine  ghats  or  landing-places  built  by  pious  c^votees,  and 
highly  ornamented.    These  are  generally  crowded  with,  bathers 
and  worshippers,  who  come  to  wash  away  their  sins  in  the  sacred 
river  (janges.    Near  the  Manikamika  ghat  4s  the  well  held  to 
have  been  dug  by  Vishnu  and  filled   with  his  sweat;  great 
niunbers  of  pilgrims  bathe  in  its  venerated  water.    Shrines  and 
temples  ^ne  the  bank  of  the  river..    But.  in  spite  of  its  fine 
appearance  from  the  river,  the  architecture  of  Benares  is  not 
distinguished,  nor  are  its  buildings  of  high  antiquity.    Amoiis 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the  mosque  of  Aurangzeb* 
built  as  an  intentional  insult  in  the  middle  of  the  Hindu  quarter^ 
the  Bishc^war  or  Golden  Temple,  important  less  through 
architectural  beauty  than  through  its  rank  as  the  holiest  spot 
in  the  ho^  city;  and  the  Durga  temple^  which,  like  most  of  tb^ 
other  prindpal,  temples^  is  a  Mahratta  building  of  the  17  th 
century.    The  temples  are  mostly  small  and  are  nlaccd  in  tbe 
angles  of  the  streets,  imder  the  shadow  ol  the  lofty  houses* 
Their  formf  aoe  not  ungraceful,  apd  many  of  them,  arc  oavered 
0.vc;r  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  of  flowers,  animals 
axK^  Daim  bfanches.    The  observatory  of  Rj^a  Joi  Singh  is  a 
notable  building  of  the  year  1693.    The  internal  streets  of  the 
to^^  are  so,  winding  and  narrow  that  there  is  not  room  for  a 
carriage  to  pass,  and  it  is  diffiailt  to  penetrate  them  cvea  on 
horsebaj^    The  level  of  the  roadway  is  considerably  lowei;  than 
the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,  which  l)av^  geperaUy  arched 
rooms  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them;  and  above  theae 
they  are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleries,  projecting 
ori^  windows,  and  vei^  broad  overhanging  eaves  supported  h^ 
carved  brackets.  The  houses  axe  built  of  ckanar  stone,  and  aae 
lofty,  none  being  less  than  two  storeys  high,  most  of  them  tlire^ 
and  several  of  five  or  six  storeys.    The  Hindtts  are  fond  el  paial- 
\of^  ti^e  qut^de  ol  their  hau^eta  deep  lef  colouj;, aatl  ^p^fpnvg 
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the  most  conspicuous  paxts.with  pictures  of  dowersi  men,  women,' 
bulk,  elephants  and  gods  and  goddesses  in  all  the  many  forms 
l^nowQ  in  Hindu  mythology. 

.,  Benaics  is  bouhdcd  by  a  road  which,  though  50  nu  in  circuit, 

u.nevcr  dista|it  from  the  city  more  than  five  kos  (7^  m.);  hence 

^  nane*  Panch-kos  road.    All  who  die  within  this  boundary, 

bo  they  Brahman  or  low  caste,  Moslem  or  Christian,  are  sure  of 

admittance  into  Siva's  bcavpn.    To  tread  the  Panch^kos  road  is 

ofie  of  the  great  ambitions  of  a  Hindu's  life.    £vea  if  he  be  an 

inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city  he  must  traverse  it  once  in  the 

year  to  free  himself  from  the  impurities  and  sins  contracted 

vvithia  the  holy  precincts.    Thousands  from  all  parts  of  India 

9iakc  the  pilgrimage  every  year.    Benares,  hav^ig  from  time 

ifnmemori^  been  a  holy  city,  contains  a  vast  number  of  Brah* 

mans,  who  either  subsist  by  charitable  contributions,  or  are 

supported  by>  endowments  in  the  numerous  religious  institutions 

«f  ^hc  city.    Hindu  religious  mendicants,  with  every  conceivable 

bodily  dcformity„line  the  prindpal  streets  <»  both  sides.    Some 

iavc  their  legs  or  arms  distorted  by  k>ng  continuance  in  one 

position^  others  have  kept  their  hands  clenched  until  the  finger 

Bails  have  pierced  entirely  through  their  hands.    B.ut  besides  a9 

immense  icsort  to  Benares  of  poor  pilgrims  from  every  part  of 

India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  Burma,  numbers  of  rich  Hindus 

in  the  decline  of  life  go  there  for  religious  salvation.    These 

devotees  lavish  large  sums  in  indiscriminate  charity,  and  it  is 

the  hope  of  sharing  in  such  pious-  distributions  that  brings 

together  the  concourse  of  religious  mendicants  from  all  quartern 

qC  the  country. 

The  city  of  Benares  had  a  p<^uIation  in  1901  of  209,331. 

The  European  quarter  lies  to  the  west  of  the  native  town,  on  both 

sides  of  the  river  Barna*    Here  is  the  cantonmeiU  of  Sjkraul,  no 

longer  of  nuich  military  importance,  and  the  suburb  of  Sigra, 

the  scat  of  the  chief  missionary  institutions.    The  principal 

modern  buildings  are  the  Mint,  the  Prince  of  Wales*  hospital 

(commemorating  the  visit  of  Kij\g  Edward  VIX.  to  the  city  in 

1876)  and  the  town  hall.    The  Benares  college,  including  a  first-r 

grade  and  a  Sanskrit  college,  was  opened  in  1791,  but  its  fine 

buildings  date  from  1852.  The  Central  Hindu  Collide  was  opened 

in  1^98.    Benares  conducts  a- flourishing  trade  by  rail  and  river 

with  the  s^r^ounding  country.    It  ia  the  junction  between  the 

Qudh  &  Rohiikhand  and  East  Indiaa  lailways,  the  Ganges  being 

crossed  by  a  sted  girder  bridge  of  seven  spans,  each  ^50  ft.  long, 

The  chief  manufactures  arc  sUk  brocades,  gold  and  silver  thread, 

gold  filigree  work,  German-silver  work,  embossed  brass  vessels 

and  lacquered  toys;  but  the  bcasswork  £<»  which  B(»ares  used 

no  be  famous  has  greatly  degenerated. 

The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Benares  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  ooote  Kas  Raja  about  1300  b.c«  Subsequently  it  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj,  which  in  a.d.  1193  was  conquered  by 
Mahomme^  of  C*hor.  On  the  downfall, of  the  Pathan  dynasty 
of  Delhi,  about  a.d.  1599,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul 
empire.  On  the  dismemberment  ,o£  the  Delhi  empire,  it  was 
seized  by  Safdar  Jang,  the  nawab  wazir  of  Oudh,  hy  whose 
grandson  it  was  ceded  to  the  Eaa  India  Company  by  the  treaty 
of  t775'  "^li^  subsequent  history  of  Benares  contains  two 
important  events,  the  rebellion  of  Chait  Singh  in  1781,  occa- 
sioned by  the  demands  of  Waxren  Hastings  (or  money  and  troops 
to  carry  ^n  the  Mahratta  War,and  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  the 
cnprgy  ftnd  coolne^  of  the  European  ofikials,  chieDy  of  General 
^eill,  carried  the  district  suctjessfnUy  through  the  storm. 

ThNp  District  .o^^BENARt^a  extends  over  both  sides  of  the 
Gang«s  and  has  ai»  area  of  1008  sq.  m*  The  surface  of  the 
OQuetry  is  remarkably  level,  with  numerous  deep  mvincs  in  the 
C9\akt^w^  conglomerate.  The  soil  is  a  dayey  or  a  sandy  loam, 
dnd  very  fertile  except  in  the  Usar.tracts,  where  there  is  a  saline 
efflorescence.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges,  Kaxamnasai 
Gumti  and  Barna.  The  principal  crops  are  bariey,  rice,  wheat, 
Other  food-grdins,  pulse,  sugar-cane  and  (^um.  The  main  line 
of.  the  East  Indian  railway  runs  riirough  the  southern  portion  of 
the  district,  with  a  branch  to  Benares  dty;  the  Oudh  & 
RohiUcfaaad  railway  through  the  northern  portion,  starting  fr.:u» 
<ti«  ciiy#  and, a  branch  of  the  Bengal  &  N^rtb- Western  railway 


also  terminates  at  Benares.  The  climtte  of  Benares  is  cool  is 
winter  but  very  warm  in  (he  hot  season.  Thq  popxUation  ia 
Z901  was  882,084,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade  doe 
to  the  effects  of  famine. 

The  Division  of  Bemakes  has  an  area  of  10,431  sq.  m.,  and 
comprises  the  districts  of  Benares,  Mirzapur,  Jaunpur,  Ghazipur 
and  Ballia.  In  1901  the  population  was  5,069,020,  showing  a 
decrease  of  6  %  in  the  decade. 

See  E.  B.  Havdl,  Benarts  (190Q ;  M.  A.  Sherring,  Tht  Sacrt4 

City  of  ike  Hindus  {1BG8). 

9eNfiOW.  JQH|I  (1653-Z702X  English  admiral,  the  son  of  a 
tanner  in  Shrewsbury,  was  bom  in  1653.  He  went  to  sea  when 
very  young,.and  served  in  the  navy  as  master's  oMloand  master, 
from  1678  to  i68i.  When  trading  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1686  in 
a  ^ip  of  his  own  he  beat  off  a  Salli  pirate.  On  the  accession  o( 
William  III.  he  re-entered  the  navy  as  a  lieutenant  and  was 
rapidb^  promoted.  It  is  probable  that  he,  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  Arthur  Herbert,  eari  of  Torrington,  under  whom  he  had 
already  served  in  the  Mcditerraneax^  After  taking  part  in  the 
bombardmentof  St  Malo  ( 1 693),  and  superintending  the  blockade 
of  Dunkirk  (1696),  he  sailed  in  1698  for  the  West  Indies  where  hi 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  restore  two  vessels  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  colonists  at  Darien  (see  Paterson,  William)  which  they 
had  seized.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral^  ana 
was  frequently  consulted  by  the  king.  In  1 701  he  was  sent  again 
to  the  West  Indies  as  commandcr-dn-chief.  On  the  19th  of 
August  1702,  when  cruising  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships,  be 
sighted,  and  chased,  four  French  vessels  commanded  by  M.  du 
Casse  near  Santa  Marta.  The  engagement  is  the  most  disgraceful 
episode  in  English  naval  histofy,  Benbow'a  captains  were 
mutinous^  and  he  was  left  unsupported  in  his  flagship  the 
"  Breda."  His  right  leg  was  shattered  by  a  chain-shot,  despite 
which  he  remained  on  the  quarter-deck  till  morning,  when  the 
flagrant  disobedience  of  the  captains  under  him,  and  the  disabled 
<;ondition  of  his  ship,  forced  him  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  chaso 
After  his  return  to  Jamaica,  where  his  subordinates  were  tried  b> 
court-martial,  he  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  4th  of  November 
1702.  ■  A  great  deal  of  legendary  matter  has  collected  roimd  his 
namey  and  his  h'fe  is  xeaUy  obsciure. 

See  Yongc's //«/.  af  ih^  British  Navy,  vol.  i,;  Campbell's  Brt/uA 
Admirals,  vol.  iii. ;  also  Owen  and  Blakeway 's  History  of  Shreufshury. 

BENCE-JONES*  HENRY  (i8r4-i873>,  English  physician  antj 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Thorington  Hall,  Suftolk,  in  1814,  the 
son  pi  an  officer  in  the  dragooii  guards.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Harrow 4md  Trim'ty  College,  Cambridge,  Subsequently  he  studied 
medicine  at  St  George's  hospital,  and  chemistry  at  University 
CoUege,  London,  In  184  r  he  went  to  Giessen  in  Germany  to  work 
at  chemistry  with  Liebig.  Besides  becoming  a  fellow,  and  after- 
wards senior  censpr,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institution  for  many  years.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
physician  to  St  George's  hospital  He  died  in  London  on  the 
20th  of  April  1873.  Dr  Bencc-Jones  was  a  recognized  authority 
on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  He  wrote,  in  addition 
Xjif  several  scientific  books  and  a  number  of  papers  ia  scientific 
periodicals.  The  UJe  and  Letters  of  Faraday  ( 1 870). 

,  BENCH  (an<XE.  and  Eng.  fprm  of  a  word  common  to  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Bankt  Dan.  baenk  and  the  Eng.  doublet 
^'  bank ''),  a  long  narrow  wooden  seat  for  several  persons,  with  or 
without  a  back.  While  the  chair  was  yet  a  ^t  of  state  or  dignity 
the  bench  was  ordjoariiiy  asod  by  the  commonalty.  It  is  still 
extensively  employed  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  as  in 
schools,  churches  and  places  of  amusement.  Bench  or  Banc,  in 
law,  originally  was  the  seat  occupied  by  judges  in  court;  hence 
the  term  is  used  of  a  tribunal  of  justice  itself,  as  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Common  Bench,  and  is  now  applied  to  judges  or  magistrates 
collectively  as  the  "  judicial  bench,"  "  bench  of  magistrates." 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  any  seat  where  a  number  of  people  sit 
in  an  official  capacity,  oc  as  equivalent  to  the  dignity  itself,  as 
"  the  civic  bench,"  the  "  bench  of  aldermen,"  the  '*  episcopal 
bench,"  the  "  front  bench,"  «.c.  that  reserved  for  the  leaders  of 
^ber  pacty  in  Ihie  Britiah  House  of  Commons.    King's  Bench 
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{q,v.)  was  one  of  the  tliree  superior  courts  of  common  law  at 
Westminster,  the  othen  being  the  common  pleas  and  the  ex- 
chequer. Under  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  the  court  of  king's 
bench  became  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  I£^  Court  of 
Justice.  The  court  of  common  pleas  was  sometimes  called  the 
common  bench. 

Sittings  in  banc  were  formerly  the  sittings  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  Westminster  for  the  hearing  of  motions,  qjcdal  cases, 
iftc,  as  opposed  to  the  nisi  prius  sittings  for  trial  of  facts,  where 
usually  only  a  single  judge  presided.  By  the  Judicature  Act 
1873  the  business  of  courts  sitting  in  banc  was  transferred  to 
diviaonal  courts. 

BBNCH-M ARKtS  surveyor's  mark  cut  in  stone  or  some  durable 
material,  to  indicate  a  point  in  a  line  of  levels  for  the  determination 
of  altitudes  over  a  given  district.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 
"  an^e-iron  "  which  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal  indsion  as  a 
"  bench  **  or  ^pport  for  the  levdling  staff.  The  mark  of  the 
"  broad-arrow  "  is  generally  incised  with  the  bench-mai^  so  that 
the  horizontal  bar  passes  through  its  apex. 

BENCH  TABLE  (Fr.  banc;  Ital.  sedUe;  Ger.  Bank),  the 
stone  seat  which  runs  round  the  walls  of  large  churches,  and 
sometimes  round  the  piers;  it  very  generally  is  placed  in  the 
porches. 

BEND,  (i)  (From  Old  Eng.  bendan),  a  bending  or  curvature, 
as  in  "  the  bend  of  a  river,"  or  technically  the  ribs  or  "  wales  " 
of  a  ship.  (3)  (From  Old  Eng.  bindan,  to  bind),  a  nautical  term 
for  a  knot,  the  "  cable  bend,"  the  "  fisherman's  bend."  (3) 
(From  the  CHd  Fr.  bende,  a  ribboil),  a  term  of  heraldry,  signifying 
a  diagonal  band  or  stripe  across  a  shield  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  the  sinister  base;  also  in  tarming,  the  half  of  a  hide  from 
which  the  thinner  parts  have  been  trinmicd  away,  "bend^ 
leather  "  being  the  thickest  and  best  sc^-leather. 

BBNDA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  musicians,  of  whom 
the  most  important  is  Georg  (d.  1795),  who  was  a  pupil  of  his 
elder  brother  Franz  (1 709-1 7S6),  Concertmeister  in  Beriin. 
Gcorg  Benda  was  a  famous  davicr  player  and  oboist,  but  his 
chief  interest  for  modem  musical  history  lies  in  his  melodramas. 
Being  &  far  mote  solid  musician  than  Rousseau  he  earns  the 
title  of  the  musical  pioneer  of  that  art-form  {i.e.  the  accompant" 
ment  of  qx>ken  irords  by  illustrative  music)  in  a  sense  which 
^annot  be  claimed  for  Rousseau's  earlier  Pygmalion.  Bcnda's 
first  melodrama,  Ariadne  auf  ftaxos,  was  written  in  1774  after 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Italy.  He  was  a  voluminous  composer. 
Whose  \roi1cs  (instrumental  and  dramatic)  were  enthxisiasUcaHy 
taken  up  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  time  of  Mozart.  Mozart's 
fana^nation  was  much  fired  by  Benda's  new  velude  for  dramatic 
expression,  and  in  1778  he  wrote  to  hfe  father  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  about  a  project  for  composing  a  duodrama  on  the 
tnodd  of  Benda's  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  and  Medea,  both  of  which 
he  considered  excellent  and  always  carried  about  with  him.  He 
concluded  at  the  time  that  that  was  the  way  the  problems  of 
operatic  redtative  should  be  solved,  or  rather  shdved,  but  the 
only  specimen  he  ha?  himself  produced  b  the  wonderful  mdo> 
drama  in  his  unfinished  operetta,  ZaJde,  written  in  1780. 

BENDER  (more  correctly  Bendeky),  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester, 
37  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Kishinev.  It  possesses  a  tobacco  factory, 
candle-works  and  brick-kilns,  and  is  an  important  river  port, 
vessels  discharging  here  thdr  cargoes  of  com,  wine,  wool,  cattle, 
Pour  and  tallow,  to  be  conveyed  by  land  to  Odessa  and  to  Yassy 
tn  Rumania.  Timber  also  is  floated  down  the  Dniester.  The 
dtadd  was  dismantled  in  1897.  The  town  had  in  1867  a  popu- 
btion  of  24rH3,  and  in  I900  of  33.74*.  the  greater  proportion 
bdng  Jews.  As  early  as  the  12th  century  the  Genoese  had  a 
settlement  on  the  site  of  Bender.  In  1709  Charies  XII.,  after 
^hc  defeat  of  Poltava,  collected  his  forces  here  in  a  camp  which 
they  called  New  Stockholm,  and  continued  there  till  17x3. 
iBendcr  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1770,  in  1789  and  in  x8o6, 
but  it  was  not  held  permanently  by  Russia  till  18x2. 

BENDIGO  (formcriy  Sandhurst),  a  dty  of  Bendigo  county, 
Victoria,  Australia,  loi  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(1901)  31,0*20.    It  b  the-  centre  of  a  lance  goM-field  toBsisting 


of  quartz  ranges,  with  some  alluvial  deposits,  and  many  of  the 
mines  axe  deep-level  woAings.  The  discovery  of  allu>dal  gold 
in  X85X  brought  many  immigranla  to  the  dbtrict;  but  tho 
opening  up  of  the  quartz  reefe  in  1872  was  the  prindpal  factor 
in  the  importance  of  BeiKligo.  It  became  a  munidpality  in 
X855  and  a  dty  in  X87X.  It  is  the  seat  of  Aiii^can  and  Roman 
Catholic  bish(^.  Besides  mining,  the  local  industries  axe  the 
xnanufacture  of  Epsom  potteiy,  brides  and  tiles,  iron-founding, 
stone-cuttfng,  brewing,  tanning  and  coach-building.  Tlie  sur- 
rounding district  produces  quantities  of  wheat  and  fruits  for 
export,  and  much  excellent  wine  is  made. 

BBNDL,  KARBL  or  Kau.  (1838-1S97),  Bohemian  OMnposeK; 
was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  April  1838  at  Prague.  He  studied  at 
the  organ  scho<rf,  and  in  1858  had  already  composed  a  number 
of  small  choral  works.  In  x86x  his  PoUiUje  Mnhiu  won  a  prize 
and  at  once  became  a  favotuite  with  the  local  choral  sodetics. 
In  X864  Bendl  went  to  Brussels,  where  for  a  short  time  he  held 
the  post  of  second  conductor  of  the  opera.  After  visiting 
Amsterdam  and  Paris  he  returned  to  Prague.  Here  in  X865 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  choral  sodety  known  as 
Hlakoe,  and. he  hdd  the  post  untU  X879,  when  Baron  Dervies 
engaged  his  services  for  his  private  bajMl.  Bendl's  first  opera 
Lejla  was  successfully  produced  in  x868.  It  was  followed  by 
BretisUn  a  Jitka  (1870),  Stary  Zenith,  a  comic  opera  (f883), 
Kard  Skreta  (1883),  Dite  Tabard,  a  prize  opera  (X892),  and 
MalH  MHa  (1891).  Other  operas  by  Bendl  are  Indicka  prim- 
cetHa,  Cemokard,  a  prize  opera,  and  the  two  operas  Caromy 
Kvet  and  Cina.-  His  ballad  Svanda  dudak  acquired  much 
popidarity^  he  published  a  mass  in  D  minor  for  male  voices  and 
another  mass  for  a  mixed  choir;  two  songs  to  An  Maria;  a 
violin  sonata  and  a  string  quartet  in  F;  and  a  quantity  of  songs 
and  choruses,  many  of  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
■national  possessions  of  Bohemia.  Bendl  died  on  the  20th  <d 
September  1897  at  Prague. 

BENEDEK^  LUDWIO.  Rnrcit  von   (i8o4-x88x),  Austrian 
general,  was  bom  at  Odenburg  fn  Hungary  on  the  X4th  of  July 
1804,  his  father  being  a  doctor.    He  recdved  his  commission  in 
the  Austrian  army  as  ensign  in  1822,  becoming  lieutenant  in  1825, 
first  lieutenant  in  183X  and  captain  in  X835.    He  was  employed 
for  a  conaderable  time  in  the  general  staff,  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  colond,  when  he  won  his  fiist  laurels  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rising  of  X846  in  Gatida  (see  At7STSXA:  History).    In  this 
campaign  his  bold  leadership  in  the  field  and  lus  capadty  for 
organization  were  so  far  conspicuous  that  he  was  made  a  Rilter 
(knight)  of  the  Leopold  order  by  his  soverdgn,  and  a  freeman 
(Ehrenbiirger)  by  the  dty  of  Lemberg.    In  1847  he  commanded 
A  regiment  In  Italy,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Sardirua  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  mixed  brigade,  at  the  head  of  idiich 
he  displayed  against  regular  troops  the  .same  qualities  of  un- 
hesitatii^  bravery  and  resolution  which  had  given  him  the 
victory  in  many  actions  with  the  Galidan  rebels.    His  coiuluct  at 
Curtatone  won  for  him  the  commandership  of  the  Leopold  order, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  knighthood  of  the  Maria  Theresa 
order.    At  the  action  of  Mortaia  his  tactical  skill  and  bravery 
were  again  conspicuous,  and  Radetzky  particularly  distinguished 
him  in  despatches. .  The  archduke  Albert,  with  whom  he  served, 
is  said  to  have  given  him  the  sword  of  his  father,  the  great 
archduke  Charles.    He  was  promoted  major-genexal  soon  after- 
wards over  the  heads  of  several  cok>nels  senior  to  him,  and  was 
sent  as  a  brigade  commainler  to  Hungary.    Again  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  fighting  general  at  Raab,  Komora,  Scc^edin 
and  many  other  actions,  and  was  three  times  wounded.    Bcncd^ 
then  recdved  the  cross  for  military  merit,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  posted  to  the  staff  of  the  army  in  Italy.    In  1852  he  was  nude 
lieutenant  fidd  marshal,  and  in  1857  commander  successively  of 
the  IL,  the  IV.  and  the  VIII.  corps,  and  also  a  Cekeimratk.    In  the 
political  crisis  of  1854  he  had  comm&nd  of  a  corps  in  the  army  ol 
observation  under  Hess  on  the  Turicish  frontier.    In  the  war  ol 
X859  in  Italy,  Benedek  commanded  the  VIII.  corpse  and  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino  was  in  command  of  the  right  of  the  Austrian 
position.    That  portion  of  the  stmgglc  which  was  fought  o«U 
between  Beikedek  and  the  Piedmontese  army  is  sometimes  called 
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jWfin  wattrad  them  k  year  before  m  to  thb  proposed  Hobeneelterrt 
iCandidature.  Evca  if  bo  had  been  outwitled  by  Biamarek  In  the 
feaattetof  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  policy  of  the  treaty  was  not  hia, 
.but  was  that  of  £.  Brouyn  de  Unys.  The  idea  of  the  annexation 
of  part  of  Belgium  to  Fiance  had  been  soggcUed  to  him  first  by 
^marck;  and  the  use  to  wliich  Bismarck  put  the  draft  iwas  not 
)i>ne  whi(^h  he  could  be  expected  to  anticipate,  for  he  had  carried 
on  the  negotiations  in  good  faith.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he 
retired  to  Corsica.  He  lived  to  sec  his  defence  confirmed  by  later 
publicatioAS,  which  threw  more  light  on  the  secret  history  of  the 
thnes.  Ho  puUished  in^  189s  &  volume  of  Bssais  iiptomatt^ies', 
containing  a  full  account  of  his  mission  t6  Ems,  written  in  1873; 
arid  in  1897  a  fiecond  series  dealing  with  the  Eastfem  ^Qeflion.  He 
died  00  the  aftth  of  Maxch  1900;  while  en  a  visit  to  Paris.  <He 
looeived  the  title  of  count  from  Napcrieon. 

Sdft  Rochan,  Xd  Pvlithue  Franfaise  en  1866  (Paris.  187^)7  and 
VAffw*  dt  Lutembur^  (Paris,  1881);  Sorel.  Histoire  diplematiqtu 
(F^ris,  1875);  Sybel,  Df  BeprundumgdasdiUtscJifn  RtUh^i  {Municb« 
1889),  &c  Q.  W.HeO 

-  BHIEDICT  (Bbnedictu^,  the  i^ame  taken  by  fourteen  of 
the  popes. 

.  Benedict  I.  was  pope  from  573  to«  578.  He  succeeded 
Johi^  III.,  and  occupied  the  papal  chair  during  the  incursMMis  of 
the  Lombards,  and  during  the  series  of  plagues  and  famines  which 
ioUowed  these  invaakms. 

BsNEOfct  U.  was  pope  from  684  to  685.  Ho  oucoeeded  Leo 
IL»  but  ilthou^  diosen  in  683  he  Iras  not  ordamed  tJU  684, 
btoiUse  the  leave  <rf  the  emperor  Constantino  was  not  d[)taiBed 
VBtil  some,  months  after*  the  decUon. 

.  Bencdict  III.  was  pope  from  855  to  858.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  dagy  and  people  of  Rome,  but  the  election  was  not  bonfinned 
\fiy  the  emporw,  Louts  II.,  who  appointed  an  anti-pope,  Anestasios 
(the  librarian).  But  the  candidature  of  this  person,  who  liad 
been  dqiosed  from  the  presbyterate  und^  Loo  IV.,  was  in^ 
defensible.  The  imperial  government  at  length  reeogn&ed 
Benedict  and  distontinved  its  opposition,  witli  the  reoalt  that  he 
wOsatlastsucccssfttL  The  mythical  pope  Joan  is  usually  |)bbed 
b^woen  Benedict  and  his  predecessor,  Leo  IV« 

Benedict  IV.  was  pope  Irom  900  to  905. 

BsNEOicr  V.  yn%  pope  from  964  to-965.  Hb  wis  elected  by 
the  Romans  on  the  death  of  Joiha  XII.  The  emperor  Otto  I.  did 
Bot  approve  of  the  choice,  and  carried  off  the  pope  lo  IfeunfaMirg, 
where  hr  died. 

BEnmcrVL  was  pope  from  97s  to  974.  He  was  chosen  with 
great  ceremony  send  installed  pope  under  therprotection  of  the 
cmpeeor.  Otto  tiw  Great  On  the  death  of  theempewir  the 
turbulent  ckizens  of  Rome  renewed  thdr  outrages,  and  thepopd 
himself  was  stranded  by  order  of  Crescentiusj  the  son  of  tlw 
liotoiious  Theodora,  who  replaced  him  by  a^  deacon  caUed  Fcancoj 
This  Fiance  took  the  jume  d  Boniface  Vii. 

BENtiXKTi  VIL  was  pope  from  974  to  983*  *  He  was  elected 
through  the  intenrentionofafEeprcscntatiTe  of  th^empen>r,Count 
Sicco,  who  drove,  out  the  intruded  Fianoo  fafteswards  Pope 
BoBi£Bce  VU.).  Benedict  governed  Komo  quietly  for  nearly  nine 
years,  8  somewhatxare  thing  in  those  days.   : 

BSMEDiet  VIU.,  pope  from  ioi»  to  1034,  wascallod  origmaHy 
Theophyi&ctuS.  He  was  a  number  of  the  family  oi  the  oomit 
of  Tusddum^  and  iraa  0(^xMed  by  an  anti-pope,  Gregory,. but 
defeated  him  with  tho aid  of  King  Henry  II.of  Sa»ny,  tehomiis 
crowned  cmperot  in  1014.  In  his  pootifioato  the  Satncena  began 
to  attack  the  southern  coasts  of  Euoop^  and  effected  a  setdemenft 
in  Sardinia.  The  Nohnons  also  then  began  tosettfe  in  Its^«  Ha. 
Italy  Benedict  snppofeted  the  policy  of  the  cmpcHor,  HOdry  U^ 
and  at  the  coundi  Of  Favia  (ia2s2>  exerted  himself  in  fwoUt  ci 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  then  in  a«tate  of  gnat  deOadcntej .  ■  . 
*  BsNanoIX.,  poiiefrom  ioi53to  xo$d,sOttof  Jlberic^^eotmt 
of  Tusadumy  and  ncphenrof  Benedict  VULl.^  iraa  dlso  .called 
Thooph^lactus.  He  «as  installed  pope  at  the  age  of  twelve 
through  theinflntoce  of  his  lather.  The  disorders  of  his  eomAoct; 
though  tnferated  by  the  ?eOiperors,  Conikd  ZL  itnd  Hedry  lil^ 
%  ho  .Itore  then  monUly  icsponsihle  lor  the  pontlficate,.«t  iengilh 
liaituiied  tfae  Rmifi^ns,  who  draveium  out  in  M44  aodappqinUd 


Sih^ester  III.  hfs  successor.  Silvester  remafne^  in  the  papal  dxai^ 
but  a  few  weeks,  as  the  people  of  Tusculum  quickly  recovered 
their  in^uence  and  rcirtitated  their  pope.  Benedict,  however; 
was  obliged  to  bow  before  the  execmlion  of  the  Romans.  He  sold 
his  rights  lo  his  godfather,  the  priest  Johannes  Gratianus,  whO 
was  installed  under  the  name  of  'Gregory  VI.  (1045).  Th* 
following  year  Hehry  HI.  obtained  at  the  council  of  Sutri  th^ 
deposition  of  the  ihi^c  competing  popes,  ahd  replaced  them  by 
Suidgcr,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  to(A  the  name  of  Clement  IT. 
But  before  thti  dose  of  1047  Cleftient  11.  died,  probaWy  fronS 
poison  admu)istet«d  by  Benedict,  wlio  'iras  reinstalled  for  the 
third  timcl  At  last,  on  the  17th  of  July  104S,  (he  marquis  Of 
Tuscany  drove  hfm  from  Rome,  where  he  tras  never  seen  again. 
He  lived  several  ycai^  after  his  expidsion  and  appears  to  hsrye 
died  imjpcnilent. 

Bekedicst  X.  (Johannes  "Mincius,"  i.e,  the  tout  of  dolt; 
bishop  of  Vellctri)  was  popfe  from  1058  to  105,9.  He  was  elected 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  through  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
barons,  Who,  however,  had  pledged  themsdvcs  to  take  no  action 
wit})out  Hildebrand,  who  was  thfcil  obsent  from  Rome.  Hilde- 
brand  did  not  recognise  him,'  and  put  forward  ah  opposition 
pope  in  the  person  of  Gerard,  bishop  of  Florence  (pope  as 
Nicholas  IL),  whom  he  supported  against  the  Roman  arfetocracyi 
With  the  help  of  thO  Normans,  HHdebrand  seized  the  castle  of 
Galeriav  where  B^ncdicft  had  taken  tefugb,  end  degraded  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  simple  priest.  (t.  D.*) 

Benedict  XI.  (Niccolo  Boccaslnl),  po^  from  ttoj  to  1304, 

the  son  of  a  notary,  was  bom  tn  T340  at  Trevfeo.  Entering  the 

Dominican  order  in  r 254,  he  became  lector,  prior  of  the  convent, 

provincial  of  his  ixder  in  Lombardy,  and  in  1296  its  generaL 

In  1398  he  was  Seated  caidinal  priest  of  Santa  Sabina,  and  in 

1300  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostla  and  Vc4k!tri.    In  1309  lie  was 

papal  legate  iif  Hnhghry.    On  the  i^nd  of  October  1303  he  was 

imanimotu^  elected  pope.     He  did  much  to  condliite  the 

enemies  ttade  by  bis  predecessor  BonHlace  VHI.,  notably 

France,  the  0>k)nnas  and  King  Frederick  II.  of  Sidly;  never" 

theless  on  the  7  th  of  June  1304  he  ex(3omtnYn^ca»cd  William 

of  Nogaret  and  all  the  ItaSans  who  had  captured  Boniface  in 

Anagra.    Benedict  died  at  Perugia  on  the  7th  iof  Jnly  1304$ 

if  he  was  really  poisoned,  as  report  had  ft,  suspicion  ytvc^&  fall 

primarily  on  Nogaret.    His  successor  Ckment  V.  transfenvd 

the  papal  resklenoe  to  Avignon.    Among  Benedict's  works 

are  commtotaries  on  part  of  the  Halms  'and  on  the  iGospel  of 

Matthew. '  His  beattficatien  took  placein  1733. 

See  C.  GrAndjcan,  "  Re^istrM  de  hkncfk  XI."  (Fsrb,  1883  ff.), 
BMiothhgwdet&caUsSraniaiM$d'Athinesti^R$me. 

Benedict  XIL  (Jacques  PoumitiO,  ^pe  trdm  r334  to  1349^ 
the  son  of  a  miller,  was  born  at  Savetduii  on  the  Ani^^  Enters 
ihg  the  Qstordan  doifttor  Bolbotane,  and  gradnating  doctor 
of  tlicology  at  Paris,  he  >bcoame  in  131 1  abbot  of  Fontfroide, 
in  1317  bishop  of  Pamlers  and  in  1326  of  Mimpoiz.  Created 
catdinal  priest  Of  Santa  Prisca  to  1327  by  Us  onde  John  XXU: 
he  was  ekKted'Us  socoessot  on  the  aoth  of  December  rss^^' 
Benedict  mode"  appOintMeou  carsfnOyy  refonnOd  monastic 
ordera  and  oofiMstontty  opposed  nepotism.  Ihutblo  to  remove 
his  cupital  to  Rome  or  to  Bologna,'  he  began  to  erect  n^grent 
palaco  M*  Avignon.'  In  t330  lio  decided  ajgainsr«  pet  no«ionr<tf 
John  XXn.  l^  s^^iBglhatsoukof  saints  nay  attain  tkefnhieao 
of  the  beatfficMsionte/ivetii^  lost  judgment*  Itti3f9]iceBttred 
^n  frtiltlsss  negothitiobs  loeldog  toward  the  raiiniom  of  tte 
Ot6A  and  Roman  Aunihes.  1  Fhmch  infitidnce  made  f  tide  Ids 
attempt  to  «6ino  tv  an  undeistaoding'with'^tte  ^peror  Loids 
the  Bavadan.    Hediofl  on  the  sjtkof  ApiU  1343.  ^ 

'  Sec  the'sottfve  JMibUcatlom  of  C;  OauoM  iLeitrm  thm^  fdnum 
elx^makt^ . . .  iteis.  ie9»fi»% and J«^.V>dalCMtf»l««ww»ww»t. , ,  » 
Paris,  1903  flf.).  ,  .      (W,W,,R.*) 

BbusdIcz  XIII.  (Pedro  de  LuteV  (fi-  I3t8-Hf«  or  u^s)* 
anti^-pette,  belonged  to  one  of  the  moti'  noble  iamiliesiA  Ajcagoiw 
His  hi^  bmjbu  his  legal  Jtanung-Hie  ira«;foc  a  long  time. pee* 
f^nMfofcanoB lanvai MontvieUier— and  the ineproachablepnrity 
cf  h»  lif«r  tecommeft^bd  lu«a  to  Popt^Gnegosy  XL,  who  a«»ie4 
Unt6anii|)|diiti37^  .He  wasalotf^t  Uv^^ jtnfl  wjb9)Mi<;fi(p4o4 
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ftK:ai4klsg-«  6rm  tuii4  in  the  tunHiUoont  ooiMtoive  dt  1378; 
A)it  the  debberaUpn  wiUi  wlucli  }^  made  tip  hk  nind  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  was  equalled,  when  he  took 
jkhe  side  of-  Clemeqt  VII.,  kyi  the  Mdouraiul  refowcefuhieefr  which 
he  displayed  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  pope  of  Avignon; 
ft  was  mainly  to  him  that  the  latter  owed  his  itcognition  by 
Castile,  Ar%goo  and  ))favi^tTo.    Whe^  elected  pope;  oc  ]»tb«r 
anti  pope,  by  thocardinals  of  Avignon^  on  the .9&th  of  September 
«3P4,  it  was  ho  who  by  his  astntencss,  his  resQluUQn«  aittl,  ft 
fnay  1^  added,  by  h»  unswerving  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  c^vse, 
p9fi  to  su<;ceed  in  pixjonging  the  lament^bl^  scbimi  o4  Mm  West 
^r  thirty  years,    Xh9  hopoa  he  had  avonsed  that>  by  ft  vohmtaiy 
fib^qation,  he  would  restore  unity  to  the  cbur4i>  verevaini 
though  ealled  upon  by,  the  princes  ol  FKanoe  to  carry  out  Us 
^n,  abandoned  by  his  cardinal  b«ieged  and  finally  kept 
^nder  dose  observation  m  the  palace  of  the  popes  (1398-14^)1, 
he  atoodfinni  and  tired  out  the  fury  of  hia  opponents.    Escaping 
IroQi  Ayignoni  he  again  won  obedntnoe  in  France,  and  h»  oae 
thought  was  how  to  Miumph  over  hi*'  Italian  |iv«),  if  nttq^^r 
^aryj  by.  force^    He  yie)ded|  however^  to  the  initotty«t5  of  the 
gawernment  of  iCharjes  yi^  and  pretending  Umt  he  wished 
fQ  "have  an  intervi«w  with  Oiegoiy  X^L,  wim  a  View  to  their 
simultaneous  abdicatioui  he  advanced  to  Savona»  and  then  lo 
Porto  Venere^    The  failure  of  these. negptiath^na,  Ibt  whkh  he 
was  only  in  part  responsible,  led  to  the  universal  movemenlof 
Indignation  And  impatience,  which  cpded^  in  France,  in  the 
Hecloratiion  of  neutrality  (X40S),  and  at  Fisa,  in  the  decree  of 
flepositkin  egafaist  the.  two  pontiffs  (1409).     Benedict  XUI.^ 
%tho  hod  on  his  p«rt  tried  to  tail  together  a  council  at  PcrpTgnan, 
was  by  this  time  recognized  hardly  anyrvhere  but  in  his  nativ# 
hvnd,  In.  Scotland,  and  la  the  estates  oT  the coiutship  of  Axmagnac 
He  Rmaincd  none  theicsa  f  utt  of  energy  and  of  iUuaions,  repulsed 
the  overtoresof  Slgtsmund,  king  of  the  Romans;  who  had  come  to 
Perptgnan  to  persuade  him  to  alxlicatc,  and,  Abandoned  by 
pQatly  all  his. adherents,  ^  took  refuge  in  the  imprcgnabie 
castle  of  I^cfiiscola,  on  a  rock  dominating' the  Mediterranefn 
(i4JS)'    l^c  council  of  Constance  theBr^^^osed  hm,  99  a  per- 
jurer,' an  incurable  schisihatic  and  a  heretic  (26lh  July  i-p?)* 
After  struggling  with  the  popes  of  Kome,  Urban  VX^  Boniface 
JX.,  Innocent  VIl.  and  Gregory  XII.,  and  against  th6  popes  of 
f  i5»a,  Alexander  V.  and  John  XXIII.,  Pedro  ^e  Luna,  clinging 
rnorc  than  ever  to  that  apostolic  seat  which  he  still  professed 
not  to  desire,  again  took  up  the  s'tru^e  against  Alarlin  V^ 
itthough  the  latter  was  rocognizcd  throughout  almost  all  Chris- 
tendom, and,  before  his  death  (29th  Kovcmbcr  1422,  or  23rd 
llTay  1423),  he  nominated  fouf  new  cardinals  in  order  to  carry 
the  schism  on  even  after  him. 

*    $«•  Ff .  •fehrlc.  A  nhh  far  LU.  und  Kirchcngcsch.  vols,  v.,  vf..  vit ; 
fj.  Valow,  La  Fr&net  d  te  grand  sckisme  dWcidetU  U  voH.,   PSaris, 
1896^4903);  Ft*  £hrie,  "  Manin  dt  Alparttls  Aronica  aftitatorum 
tcmponbus  d^ini  fi«ncdic|i  XU  L*'    WktUm  imd  lorMbtmtf*  el« 
'^m  Ceb.  dcr  Gesch.,  Gurrcs-CeseUschaTt.  Padcrborn*  1906).    (N.  V.)  , 
Benedict  Xltl.  (Piero, Francesco  Orsini),  pope  from  1724  to 
\j30,  at  first  styled  Benedict  XIV.,  w^as  bom  on  the  2nd  of 
f  cbruary  1649,  of  the  ducal  farofly  of  Orsini- Gravina.    In 
1667  he  became  a  Dominican  .(as  Vinccntius  Maiia),  studied 
thcolo^  and  pbIlos<:v>hy,  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1672  and  arch- 
bishop of  Benevciito  in  i6S6<  jElccted  pope  on  the  29th  of  May 
^734,  he  attempted  to  reform  clerical  morals;  but  neither  the 
decrees  of  the  Latin  council  U72^  nor  his  personal  precepts  ha4 
inuch  effect.    Ke  jconfirmcci  the  loxxH  ,UtHgcnUus'jb\ii,  despite 
Ube  Jesuits,,  allowed  the  Dominicans  to  preach  the  Augustinlan 
jadctrine  of  grace.  State  affairs  he  kft  entirety  to  the  unpopular 
Cajtlinat  ^colo.Coscia*    He  died  on  tlie  21st.  of  Fej^ruary  1730, 
^is.  inco'^  were  Dublishcd  in,  3  vols,  at  Kiiv^nxuk  in  1728.    • 
^"Beki^ICT  X1!y.  (Prospcro  Lorenzo  Laml»ertini)«.  ixipe  from 
i74P  tot  1758,' was  born  at  Bologna  on  the  3.iSt.o(  March.  167^ 
At  the  age  oJL  thirteen  he  entered  the  Collc^uipClem^ntinum 
kt  Rome.  He  served  tb^  Curia  in  many  and  ^nipo^^t  capacities, 
vet  devoteci  his  leisure  time  to  thfolp^cal  ^np^c^i^onistic^tudy^ 
Hc^edlft  XIIL  maUe  lii^  archhis^j)  oi^tiifodosia  it^pivtiJ^us^ 
Ih^  of  Ancona  (1727),  and  the  next  year  created  him  cardinal 
j^riost.  ,  lft|i7**,qempnf  ^  tnu^tod  ^  tfth^ji^Yf  W 
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Df  Bologn*,  whave  «s  MchWahp^  kewM  both  efficient  tad  po^uiai; 
JOe  publiahed  valoaUe  woKfcs,  aoUbty  De  termrwm  Dfi  btafifiotb- 
Home  4I  catf^itmaSMUp  IM loir^Ui^ miuae,  as  weU  as«  tnibtiae 
ontheleastsof  Cfanst.and  the  Virgin  and  of  some  aehttshoAoured 
inBologn*.  InacencUyt  whichhadlaaitedibrinoath&btwaf 
ekoted  on  tlie  i7thof  Augiet  1740  thes«cceaiorof  Clement  XU- 
Benedict  XIV.'  iws  not  meidy  euenest  and  oonsdontimis^  but 
of  incisive  intellect,  and  nnfailingly  cheerCd  and  whi^^  Is 
several  respeotsjic  bet^ted  theecooottic  oooditionsof  the  eapaf 
states,  hu|r  was  diafotcHnod  lo  indcrtahe  the  needed  tboroMghf 
going  refona  of  its  administration.  In  fordgn  politkfthe  made 
important  conpossions  to  Portugal,  Napfes,  Sardinia;  Spain,  an^ 
was  the  first  pope  expressly  to  recognise  the  IcSog  of  Pruwia  at 
such.  In  X74I  he.  issued  the  buU  iiawrfija  p^thnm  frmcipi^ 
domandiog  moie.  humane  txeatment  for. the  Indtaw  of  BranH 
and  Patagaay,  and  in  the  bulls  Ejb  qw  singftkn  (174^)  and 
Ompiume0llieiiH4iuum(;L  J44^  he  rebuked  the missionaQT method* 
of  the  Jesuits  m  acpommodating  theie  meosage  to  the  heathen 
usages  of  the  >Chinese  and  of  tiie  natives  of  Malabar.  In  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  he  reduced  the  number  of  holy  day^ 
in  several  Catholic  oountrietk  To  the  end  o(  his  lifejn  kept  up 
his  studies  md  hia  intercourse  with  other  scholars,  and  f  o^mded 
several  ieam^  societies.  His  masterpiece,  tibri  cUo  de  syuoda 
diocaana,  begun  in  Bolopia,  appeared  <hu^  hia  pontificate. 
He  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  1758. 
His  works,  pubUabed  in  twelve  quarto  vohjmeaet  Rome  (174?* 

and  at 

niUUS     , , ^^,     ^, —   --  m  ^» 

Mofflta,  ed.  F.  Heiaer  (Frdbarg.  1904).    See  Hentog*Hauck*'iccal4 
encykhpadkt  il  57^  fti  Wctaer  and  Welter.  XinkmMM^  ti^ 

BENEDICT  OP  AUGHAN  (d.  1266),  BenedicOpe  abbot  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Grasae  <i  994)  and  bishop  of  Marseilles  (i  229)1 
twice  visited  the  Holy  Land  (1339  and  1260),  where  he  helped 
the  Templars  bu0d  the  great  ca&tle  of  Safet.  He  leaded  % 
short-lived  order,  the  Biothere  of  the  Virgin,  siV>presaed  by  thf^ 
council  of  Lyons  (1274),  and  died  a  Franciacan.  His  w^tingf 
include  a  letter  to  Inooceet  IV.  and  Dc  tcmtntUunie'  Caslri 
Saphcl  (BB\\iZ^  MUceUanM,  il). 

BENEDICT  OF  NURSIA,  SAUiT  (<v  480^  544>4  the  patriarch  of 
Western  monks.  Our  only  authority  for  the  lactsof  St  Benedict^ 
life  is  bk.  ii  of  St  Gregory's  Dudogius*  St  Gregory  declares  thai 
he  obtained  his  information  from  lour  of  St  B^cdict's  disciples, 
whom  he  names.  4nd  there  can  be  no  fenous  reason  for  doubting 
tha(  it  is  possible  to  reconstxwrt  the  outlines  of  S>t  Benedict's 
career  (see  Hodgkin,  JUdy  and  her  ImadcrSf  iv.  4^9)*  A  precise 
chzonotogy  and  a  pedigree  have  been  supplied  for  Benedict* 
according  to  which  he  was  bom  in  480,  of  the  great  family  ol 
the  Aniciii  but  aJU  we  know  is  what  St  Gregory  tells  us,  that  he 
was  born  of  good  family  in  Norsia ,  near  Spoleta  in  Vmbria.  His 
birth  must  havp  occurred  within  a  few  years  of  the  date  assigned) 
the  only  fixed  ehrooological  point  is  a  visit  ol  the  Gothic  king 
Jotila  to  him  in  543>'Whon  Benedict  was  already  established  at 
Monte  Cassino  and  advanced  in  years  {Dial,  ii.  14, 1 5),  He  was 
sent  by  hi^  parents  to  frequent  the  Roiaan  schoc^s,  but  diocked 
by  the  prevailing  licentiousness  he  fled  away*  It  has^M»en  usual 
to  represent  .hhn  as  a  mere  boy  at  this  time,  but  of  late  ycar^ 
various  considerations^  heve  been  pointed  out  which  make  it 
m9r^,  likeJiy  thatr  he  was  a  youug  man^  Ife  ;peat  u>  the 
motmtainous  districts  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
ru^  of  NeiD's  j»akM*e'a?d  the  artiAdai  Uke  at  SubUco^  401m. 
f  1-091  Rome»  Ainong  the.ro^ka  on  th^  ^ide  of  the  milpy  opposiu 
the  palace  h^  found  a  cave  in  which  .he  took  up  his  ^bode,  un- 
knowjn  to  all  except  one  friend,  Romajaus.  i^anpnk.  of  a  nf  ighbour* 
ifitg  i^aastery,  v/h9  dotbfld  him.  io  the  monastic  habit  an4 
secretly  suHnUed  hhn  with  ioodi  l^o  one  wh^  haa  ^een  the  spot 
will^  doubt  that  the  Sacro  Speco,  is  indeed  the  cave  wherein 
^edjct.i^ent  the  three  years  of  openjug  manhood  in  solitary 
prayec,  contem^tion  apd  austerity.  After  this  period  of 
lonnMioixhis  fane  hegaptoi  spread,  abrc^,  aud  the  monk^  of  a 
i^ghbonriQg  monastery  induced  .htok  to  beoonie  their  abbot; 
^  tj^.|iye|;wfi(e  '^fsi^)U^  m4  di^ut^,  aod  on  his  tr>-ing  to 
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Is  kk  am,  but  diKJple*  Backed  to  Ite,  ind  ia  tine  he  [omied 
tmhc  nwBuWitc*  in  (be  nei^bouibood,  pUdng  twelve  monki ' 
Is  well,  uktt  hlBueU  nt>iiiiiig  ■  gmenl  conliol  over  ill.  Id  time 
{ittrtcliw  axl  WBitim  from  Root  entnuted  their  joiat  khu 
to  fail  CUE.  to  be  brought  up  u  monta;  In  thfa  Uumer  came  lo 
hiniUimibest-lEnoviidiididtSiMaaruiuidPUddiu.  Driven 
bom  SubiBcD  by  the  jHlouaj'  ud  DMtbMMioU  ef  a  neighbouring 
piuat,  but  leaving  b^nd  him  CMamunllba  In  hii  twelve  monai- 
(ntja,  be  bimieli,  ailcampBoied  by  ■  tmiJI  baud  of  diidples, . 
jOBmeytd  annih  until  lie  ame  In  Caulno,  a  town  hilfwiy  bctWRn 
Kome  and  Niplea.  Climbing  the  high  nwtintain  that  oveihangi 
«he  town,  be  ettibliihed  ob  the  tununit  ihemomuleiywithwhich 

Waa  a  chid  centn  of  nlighHu  life  tor  wateni  Europe.  He 
ilealR^wl  the  nmnantaof  paganism  thai  lingered  on  here,  and  by 
Ib9  preaching  gained  the  rustic  papulation  to  Chtiitianiiy.  Few 
other  fact)  of  his  career  ara  known;  ibere  la  lecoid  of  hi>  faunding 
a  mooaateiy  at  Teiradna;  hit  death  mnat  have  occurred  aooB 
aflCT  Totlta's  visit  in  s*i- 

BmIc  ef  SI  Benrffcl.— In  order  to  underaland  St  Benedicl'i 
duraclu  and  spirit,  and  to  diKover  the  sectel  of  (he  ntcceu  of 
his  iostltute,  it  is  necessary,  a>  St  Gregory  uya,  to  turn  to  hia 
Role.  St  Gregory's  cheracteriaalioB  of  Ihe  Role  u"  CODsplcnoiis 
for  ill  discretion"  touches  the  most  esaenlial  quality.  The  re- 
latian  of  St  Beudict'a  Rule  to  eariier  monastic  nilea,  and  of  hi* 
institute  to  the  prevailing  monachism  of  his  day,  is  explained  in 
the  article  MoNASncuH.  Here  it  is  enough  la  say  that  nowaday* 
it  I*  commonly  recognised  by  studenta  that  the  manrier  of  life 
inEtlluted  by  Si  Benedict  nai  not  intended  to  be,  and  aaa  matter 
of  fact  was  not,  one  of  any  great  austerity,  when  judged  by  the 
■landatd  of  hia  own  day  (tee  E.  C.  Butler,  Loasiac  Biifary  aj 
i'ltfarfinr,  part  l.'pp.  »ii-aj6).  HI*  monka  wer- - " — ' 
clothes,  suflident  food,  ample  alotp.  The  only 
4iere  the  abatinence  from  Beah  mot  and  the  unoroken  last  (ill 
mid^day  or  oven  j  p.m.,  but  neither  would  appear  so  oneroua  is 
Italy  even  sow.  as  to  as  hi  northern  dime*.  Midni^t  office  waa 
DO  part  of  St  Benedict's  Rule:  thr  time  for  rising  for  the  night 
olEce  varied  from  1.30  to  yo,  according  to  the  season,  and  the 
monha  had  bad  unbroken  sleep  for  7^  or  even  S  hours,  eicceptin 
the  hot  weather,  when  in  comiwisation  Ibey  were  allowed  the 
traditional  ItaHin  summer  sietU  after  the  mid-day  meal.  'The 
canonical  oSa  waa  chanted  (hnAghmi,  but  the  directly  reltgiaiB 
duties  of  the  daycun  hiidty  have  taken  moie  than  4  or  5  houn— 
perhapi  B  on  Sundays.  The  rfnaining  hours  of  the  day  were 
divided  between  work  and  reading,  in  the  proportion  (on  the 
average  of  (he  ■whole  year)  of  abool  Sand  4  hours  respectively. 
The  "  reading  "  in  St  Benedict's  lime  *n»  probably  confined  to 
the  Bible  and  the  Faihere.  The  "  work  "  contemplated  by  St 
Benedict  waa  ordinarily  field  wort,  as  was  Batumi  in  view  of 
the  conditions  of  the  lime  and  beat  suited  to  the  majorily  of  the 
monks;  btrt  the  principle  laid  down  la  that  the  monks  should  do 
whatever  woi*  is  moil  useful.  There  were  from  the  beginning 
yoongboy*  hi  ihe  monatleiy,  who  we™  educated  by  the  monks 
■cconnng  to  the  ideas  of  the  tnne.  We  have  seen  St  Benedict 
evangehilt^  the  pagan  populatkm  romd  Monte  Casino; 
and  a  cOn^enble  time  each  day  is  uaigned  lo  (he  read- 
ing of  the  Fathers.  Ttna  tte  germs  of  all  the  chief  works 
cnnjed  on  by  Us  mtmh*  ia  later  ages  vera  (0  be  fnmd  in  bis 
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T11«Rofecond«isofBprolofueand7SChapieii;  Thoughit' 
related  an  attempts  lo  redace  it  to  an  ordered  sdieme.  1 
prebebly  was  am  wtftten  on  any  set  plan,  eiill  it 
lougWy  to  indicate  its  conlenlsr  after  the  ptologne 
duclory  chsptet  aeltlag  loiih  St  Benedict's  intention,  follow 
Instructions  to  the  abbot  on  the  manner  Inwhichheshould  govern 
his  monaatety  (1, 3) ;  neit  comes  the  aicetlcil  portion  of  the  Rule. 
«n  the  chief  uHRiaslic  vittoea  U-^);  then  the  regulations  for  the 
(fIthnUan  at  the  canonical  office,  which  St  Denedlct  ctlls  "  the 
Work  of  God  "  or  "  (he  divine  irork,"  Ids  monks'  frrsi  diily,"al 
which  BOttdng-Is  to  take  pracedence'  (g'»);taukiand  punisfa- 
nients  (ij-ie):  the  tdlanr  tai  praperty  of  the  otMuay 
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patriarchal  authority;  on  Important  ai 

the  whole  community  and  heat  what  each  one,  eves  the  youageat . 

thinks;  cm  nutten  aS  less  wdght  he  AtoM  Considt  a  tew  of  the 

elder  monks;  bni  in  dthei  case  the  dedrioB  reata  antlRly  with 

him,  and  all  are  to  acquiesce.    He  ■osl,  ho^erer,  bear  ia  ufaid 

that  he  win  have  to  rnider  an  aummt  of  aS  Us  dedsioB*  and  ta 

answer  (or  the  souts  of  all  his  monks  before  Uu  tudgmou  seat  ol 

God.    hloreover.  he  has  to  govern  in  •ctordaace  wMi  the  Knle, 

virtues,  not  to  sadden  or  "  overdrive  "  bis  monks,  or  give  them 
cause  for  "  just  murmuring."  In  tbese  diapters  pie-«uitutn(ly 
a{qieaja  that  element  of  "  discretian,"  as  St  Cr^ny  calls  t(,  of 
humanism  aa  It  would  now  be  termed,  whtdi  irithont  doubt  hu 
been  a  chief  cause  ol  the  incces*  of  the  Rule.  There  Is  aa  yet  oa 
satisfactoty  text  ol  the  Rule,  «ith«  critical  or  manual;  the  beat 
manual  text  is  Schmidt's  liilit  ntadr  (Regensbnrg,  rggi).  01 
the  many  coBueentariea  the  moat  valuahle  are  those  of  Pavlna 
Diacoau*  (the  eariiest,  c  Soo),  of  Calmet  amiof  UarUne  (UicDe, 
Palrtl.  Id.  InU. 

Sc   Gretory'a 
I>|  AS  a  dates). 
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m  lOUUS  (tS04-tS8s),  musical  compoaer,' ns 
born  in  Stuttgart  on  tbe  17th  of  November  iSo*.  He  was  tlv 
son  of  a  Jewish  banker,  and  learnt  conqKuitian  from  Humtnd 
at  Weimar  and  Weber  at  Otesden;  with  tbe  latter  he  enjoyed 
for  three  years  an  intimacy  h"ke  that  ol  a  son,  and  it  was  Webet 
who  hiiroduced  him  in  Vienna  lo  Beethoven  on  the  jthof  October 
rjij.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  of  the 
KlmthnenhoT  theatre  at  Vienna,  and  two  yean  later  (in  iSij) 
he  became  Kapellmeister  of  the  San  Carlo  theatre  at  NaplM. 
Here  his  first  opera,  (/jd£]fl£,i  ffjf  £-ncj^,  waa  brought  out  in  iti^ 
and  another,  written  for  his  native  city,  /  Pirltthisi  in  Cm,  waa 
given  there  in  iSjo;  neither  of  Ihcae  was  a  great  success,  and  in 
iS}4  be  went  to  Parb,  leaving  it  in  1S3J  at  the  aufgestjan  of 
Malihran  lor  Lond«i,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1S36  he  was  given  the  conductor^p  of  an  operatic  enterpriae 
at  the.Lyceum  Theatre,  and  brought  out  a  short  opera,  Uu  anma 
erf  ■■  ticmo,  previously  given  in  Naples.  In  i8jB  he  hecamc 
conductor  of  the  English  opem  alDruty  Lane  during  the  period 
of  Balfe's  great  popularity;  his  own  operas  produced  there  were 
Tin  Gifiy'i  Wamift  (iSjB),  Tie  Bridt  pf  Vaict  {1S43),  and 
rfe  CrMorferJ  (l8j6).    In  1848  he  Conducted  Mem'  '      '    ' 
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reiuin  in  iSji  he  became  musical 
I's  managemenl  al  Her  Majeaiy^ 
Drury  Lane] ,  and  in  the  same  year 

Union.  Benedict  wrote  teciiatJvea 
Weber's  OhtriM  fm 


Vniifa  at  the  }4Drwich  festival,  In  which  Clara  Novella  appeared 
in  public  for  the  last  lime.  His  best-known  opera.  The  IMy  (/ 
Killanuy,  written  on  the  subicci  oi  Dion  Boudcault's  play 
Cillttn  Baam  to  a  Ubretlo  by  Oienford,  was  produced  at  Covctii 
Garden  in  iMi.  His  operetta,  Tlit  Briit  1/  Sont,  wu  brought 
out  there  in  iBCa,  Si  Cailia,  an  sralorio,  was  periotmed  al 
lie  Norwich  icsiii*)  lo  iSUj  SI  PtUr  at  the  Bfrmin^n 
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•htl^trtl  of  1870;  Ctasidta,  a  cantata,  ivas  given  at  the 
Birmingham  f^tival  of  1882,  and  in  August  1883  was  produced 
in  operatic  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Here  also  a  symphony 
by  him  was  given  in  1873.  Benedict  conducted  every  Norwich 
'festival  from  1845  to  1878  inclusive,  and  the  Liverpool  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  concerts  from  1876  to  x88a  He  was  the 
regular  accompanist  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  London 
from  their  start,  and  with  few  exceptions  acted  as  conductor 
of  these  concerts.  He  contributed  an  interesting  life  of  Weber 
to  the  series  of  biographies  of  **  Creat  Musicians."  In  1871  he 
was  knighted,  and  in  1874  was  made  knight  commander  of  the 
orders  of  FVanz  Joseph  ( Austria)  and  Frederick  (Wibitemberg). 
He  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  Jime  1885. 

BBKBDICT  BI8€0P  (628? -690),  also  known  as  BiscOP 
BAOuaNG,  English  churchman,  was  bom  of  a  good  Northumbrian 
family  and  was  for  a  time  a  thegn  of  King  Oswiv.  He  then  went 
abroad  and  after  a  second  journey  to  Rome  (he  made  five 
altogether)  lived  as  a  monk  at  Lerins  (665-667).  It  was  under 
his  conduct  that  Theodore  of  Tarsus  came  from  Rome  to, Canter- 
bury in  669,  and  in  the  same  year  Benedict  was  appointed  abbot 
of  St  Peter's,  Canterbury,  nve  years  hter  he  buih  the 
monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Wearmouth,  on  land  granted  hhn  by 
Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  endowed  it  with  an  excellent 
library.  A  papal  letter  in  678  exempted  the  monastery  from 
«xtema]  control,  and  in  662  Benedict  erected  a  sbter  foundation 
(St  Paul)  .at  Jarrow  He  died  on  the  12th  of  January  690, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  culture.  Saxon  archi- 
tecture owes  nearly  everything  to  his  initiative,  and  Bede  was 
one  of  his  pupils. 

BBNBDICTINS,  a  liqueur  manufactured  at  Ficamp,  France. 
The  composition  is  a  trade  secret,  but,  according  to  KOnig,  the 
following  are  among  the  substances  \ised  In  the  manufacture  of 
imitadons  of  the  genuine  article:  fresh  lemon  peel,  cardamoms, 
hyascyp  tops,  angelica,  peppermint,  thyme,  dnnamon,  nutm^s, 
^dovesand  arnica  flowers.    (Sec  FfcAMP.) 

BBNEMCTINBS,  or  Buck  Monks,  monks  living  according 
to  the  Rule  of  St  Benedict  {q.v.)  of  Nursia.  Subiaco  in  the 
Abruzzi  was  the  cradle  of  the  B(;nedictines,  and  in  that  nei^- 
booxhood  St  Benedict  established  twelve  monasteries.  After- 
■warcb  giving  up  the  direction  of  these,  he  migrated  to  Monte 
Ca^no  and  there  established  the  monastery  which  became  the 
cicRtxe  whence  his  Rule  and  Institute  spread.  From  Monte 
Casaino  be  foimded  a  monastery  at  Tcrradna.  These  fourteen 
are  the  only  monasteries  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  as 
1>eitig  founded  before  St  Benedict's  death;  for  the  mission  of 
St  Placidus  to  Sicily  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  mere  romance, 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  solid  reason  for  viewing  more 
favourably  the  mission  of  St  Maurus  to  Gaul.  There  is  s6me 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  the  tmrd  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 
vbo  began  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Rule  beyond  the  circle 
of  St  Benedict's  own  foundations.  About  580-590  Monte 
Cassino  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  community  came 
to  Rome  and  was  established  in  a  monastery  attached  to  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  in  the  centre  of  the  ecdesiasdcal  world.  It 
is  now  commonly  recognized  by  scholars  that  when  Gregory  the 
Great  became  a  monk  and  turned  his  palace  on  the  Caelian  Hill 
into  a  monastery,  the  monastic  life  there  carried  put  was  funda- 
mentally based  on  the  Benedicdne  Rule  (see  F.  H.  Dudden, 
Cregory  the  Creat,  i.  xo8).  From  this  monastery  went  forth 
St  Augustine  and  his  compai^ions  on'  their  niission  to  En|^nd  in 
^(^,  carrying  thnr  monachism  with  them;  thus  England  was 
^e  first  country  out  of  Italy  in  which  Benedictine  Ufe  was 
'firmly  planted.  In  the  course  of  the  7th  century  Benedictine 
llfle  was  gradually  introduced  in  Gaul,and  in  the  8th  it  was  carried 
jtnto  the  Germanic  lands  from  England.  It  is  doubtful  whetiier , 
In  Spain  there  were  Benedictine  monasteries,  properly  io  called, 
until  ar  later  period.  In  many  parts  the  Benedictine  Rule  met 
ifbe  much  stricter  Irish  Rule  of  Columbamis,  introduced  by  the 
Ir&h  missionaries  on  the  continent,  and  after  brief  periods,  first 
pf  conflict  and  then  of  fusion,  it  graduafly  absorbed  and  sup- 
planted  it;  thus  during  the  8th  century  it  became,  out  of  Ireland 
and  other  purely  Celtic  lands,  the  onlynde^uui  form  of  VMoastic 
m  12* 


life  throQ^iout  western  Europe, — so  completely  that  Charle- 
magne  once  asked  if  there  ever  had  been  any  other  monastic 
rule 

What  may  be  called  the  Inner  side  of  Benedictine  life  and 
history  is  treated  in  the  article  MoNAsnasM;  here  it  is  possible 
to  deal  only  with  the  broad  facts  of  the  extiernal  history.  The 
chief  external  works  achieved  for  western  Europe  by  the  Bene- 
dictines during  the  early  middle  ages  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  foHowing  heads. 

I.  The  Cotnersi^n  of  Uu  Teutonic  Jtoce;.— The  tendency  of 
modem  historical  scholarship  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the 
tradition  that  St  Augustine  and  his  forty  companions  were  the 
first  great  Benedictine. apostles  and  missioners.  Through  theh* 
efforts  Christianity  was  firmly  planted  in  various  parts  of 
England:  and  after  thf  conversion  of  the  country  It  was  English 
BencdicUnes— Wilfrid,  Willibrord,  Swithbert,  WiHehad— who 
evangeliaed  Friesland  and  Holhind;  and  another,  WInfrid  or 
Boniface,  who,  with  his  fellow-monks  Willibald  and  otheri, 
evangelized  the  greater  part  of  central  Germany  and  founded  and 
organized  the  German  church.  It  was  Anschar,  a  monk  of  Corbie, 
who  first'preached  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  other  Benedictine^ 
were  apostles  to  Poles,  Prussians  and  other  Slavonic  peoples. 
The  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races  may  properly  be  called  the 
work  of  the  Benedictines. 

3  Tkt  CHUuation  of  north-western  Europe.^ As  the  resxdt  Of 
their  missionary  enterprises  the  Benedictines  penetrated  into  all 
these  lands  and  established  monasteries,  so  that  by  the  xoth  or 
nth  century  Benedictine  houses  existed  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom  except  Ireland. 
These  monasteries  became  centres  of  civilizing  influences  by  the 
method  of  presenting  object-lessons  In  organized  work,  in 
agriculture,  in  farming,  in  the  arts  and  trades,  and  also  in 
well-ordered  life.  The  unconscious  method  by  which  such  great 
results  were  brought  about  has  been  well  described  by  J.  S.  Brewer 
{Preface  to  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Rolls  Series,  iv.)  and 
F.  A.  Gasquet 

3.  EduaUion, — ^Boys  were  educated  in  Benedictine  houses  from 
the  beghming,  but  at  first  they  were  destined  to  be  monks.  The 
monasteries,  however,  ph3red  a  great  part  in  the  educational  side 
of  the  GiroUngian  revival;  and  certainly  from  that  date  Schoob 
for  boys  destined  to  live  and  work  in  the  worid  were  commonly 
attadied  to  Benedictine  monasteries.  From  that  day  to  thb 
education  has  been  among  the  recognized  and  principal  works  of 
Benedictines. 

4.  Letters  and  JLearmnf.^^This  side  of  Benedictine  life  is  most 
tsrptcally  represented  by  tlie  Venerable  Bedc,  the  ^ntle  and 
learned  scholar  of  the  early  middle  ages.  In  those  times  the 
monasteries  were  the  only  places  of  security  and  rest  in  western 
Europe,  the  only  places  where  letters  could  ih  any  measure  be 
cultivated.  It  Was  In  the  monasteries  that  the  writings  of  Latin 
antiquity,  both  dassfcal  and  ecdesiastical,  were  transcribed  and 
preserved. 

In  a  gigantic  system  etnbracing  hundreds  of- monasteries  and 
thousands  of  monks,  and  spread  over  aH  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  without  any  organic  bond  between  the  different  houses, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  and  conquests  qf 
those  wild  times,  to  say  that  the  monks  often  fell  short  of  the  ideal 
of  their  state,  and  sometimes  Sfaoft  of  the  Christian,  and  even  the 
monit  standard,  is  but  to  say  that  monks  are  men.  '  Faihiti^  there 
have  been  many-,  and  scandals  not  a  few  in  Benedictine  history; 
but  It  may  be  said  with  trath  that  there  dbes  not  appear  to  hare 
been  ever  a  period  of  widespread  or  milversal  cormption,  however 
much  at  times  and  in  places  primitive  love  may  have  waxed  coM. 
And  when  such  declensions  occurred,  they  soon  called  forth  efforts 
at  reform  and  revival;  huieed  these  constantly  recurring  reform- 
movements  are  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Benedfctihje 
history,  and  the  great  proof  of  tii^  vitality  of  the  institute  throu|^ 
out  the  ages. 

The  first  of  these  movements  arose  during  the  Carofogian 
revival  (c.  800),  and  is  assodated  with  the  name  of  Benecfict  of 
Aniane.  '  Under  the  auspices  of  Cfaarkowgne  and  Lonis  the  Pioos 
he  initiated  a  tcbene  for  federating  into  one  great  older,  with 
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himsit^  «s  «l>bpt  gt oeral/  aU  thp  monasteries  of  Quide&'s  empiiv, 
And  for  enforcing  througHout  a  rigid  uniformity  in  observance. 
For  this  purpose  a  synod  of  abbots  was  assembled  at  Aix-la- 
.  Chapelle  in  8i  7,  and  a  ^ries  (4  80  Capitula  passed,  legulatiBg  the 
life  of  the  monasteries.  The  scheme  as  a  whole  was  shortlived 
and  did  not  survive  its  ori|^nator;  bu^  the  CapUula  were  com- 
monly recognized  as  supplyii^  a  useful  and  much-needed  supple- 
ment to  St  Benedict's  Rule  oii  points  not  suficiently  provided 
for  therein.  Accordingly  these  Capitula  exercised  a  wide  influence 
^among  Benedictines  even  outside  the  empire.  And  Benedict  of 
Aniane's  id^as  of  organization  found  embodiment  a  century  later' 
in  the  order  of  Cluny  (910),  which  for  a  time  overshadowed  the 
great  body  of  mere  Benedictines  (see  Clun  y)  .  Here  it  will  suf^ce 
to  say  that  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Qimy  system  were 
(i)  a  notable  increase  and  prolongation  of  the  church  services, 
which  came  to  take  up  the  greater  past  of  the  working  day;  (2) 
a  strongly  centralized  government,  whereby  the  houses  of  the 
order  in  their  hundreds  were  strictly  subject  to  the  abbot  of  Duny. 

Though  forming  a  distinct  and  separate'organism  Chmy  claimed 
to  be,  and  was  recognized  as,  a>  bo^y  of  Benedictine  houses;  but 
from  that  time  onwards  arose  a  nun^r  of  indcpoadent  bodies,  or 
"  orders,"  which  took  the  Bencdictino  I^ule  as  the'bdsi^of  their 
life.  Hie  nM)re  important  of  these  were:  in  then  th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, the  orders  of  Camaldullans,  Vallombrosians,  Fontevrault 
«Jid  the  Qsteidans,  aqd  in  t^  13th  and  X4th  the  Silvestrines,. 
Celestines  and  Olivetans  (se^  separate  articles).  The  gcneial 
tendency  of  these  Benedictine  offshoots  was  in  the  direction  of: 
greater, austerity  of  life  than  was  practised  by  ^e  Black  Monks 
or  contemplated  by  St  Benedict  a  RiUe^-^me  of  thorn  were 
9emi-eremltical;  the  most  important  by  far  were  the  Cistercians, 
whose  ground-idea  was  to  reproduce  exactly  the  life  of  St 
Benedict's  own  monasteiy.  These  various  orders  were  also 
organized  and  governed  according  to  the  system  of  centralized, 
authority  devised  by  St  Pachomius  (see .  MoMAsncisai)  and 
{brought  into  vogue  by  Quny  ip  the  West,  Wbat  has  here  to  be , 
traced  is  the  history  of  the  great  body  of  Benedictine  monastenes; 
that  held  aloof  from  these  separatist  moven^nts. 

for  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of.  fi^nedictine  history  there ' 
was  no  organic  bond  between  any  of  the  monasteries;  each  house' 
lonaed  an  independent  autonomous  family,  managing  its  own) 
affairs  and  sub/ect  to  no  external  authority  or  contru  except  that 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.    But  the  influence  of  Quny,  ev^  on 
monasteries  that  did  not  enter  into  its  organism,  was  enormous; 
many  adopted  Cluny  customs  and  practices  and  moulded  th^ri 
J&fe  and  spirit  after  th^  model  it  ael;  and  m^iayi  such  monasteries , 
became  in  turn  centres  of  revival  an4  rpform  in  ma^y  lands,  soi 
that  during  the  10th  and  xith  centuHes  aro^  free  unions  of 
,  monasteries  based  on  a  common  observance  derived  from  a 
central  abbey.    Fleury  and  i^irsau  are  well-known  examples. 
Basing  themselves  on  St  Gregory's  counsel  to  St  Augustin^, 
t)unstan,  ^thelwold  and  Osw^  adopted  froqi  the  observance' 
of  foreign  monasteries,  and  notably  Fleury  and  Ghent^  what  was 
tsuitaMc^xthem^towHyn  of  F.nglishmnniirhism,and  so  produced 
tbe  Canctfrdia  lUgidans,  interesting  as  the  first  serious  otten^t  to 
bring  about  unifo^nnity  of  observance  among  the  monastenes  of 
,an  entire  nation.    In  the  course  of  the  x  2  th  century  sporadic  and 
.Umited  unions  of  Black  Monk  xnonasteriesorose  indifferent  parts. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  xnovements,  the  majority  0/  thei 
great  Black.  Monk  abbeys  continued  to  the  end  of  the  X2th  century ' 
in  their  primeval  iiolatioo.    But  in  the  year  x  215,  at  the  foi^. 
JUtcran  oouikcil,  were  made  nMjulationa  destined  profoundly  to) 
jnodify  Ben^cMot  polity  apd  histozy.    It  vat  decreed  XhM  the 
Benedictine  houses  of  eaoifcqiesiaptical  province  sbould  bence- 
fbrtk,  be  federated  £or.  the  pMrpotes  of  mjitual  help  and  the, 
maintenan^  of  disqpUne»  Ana.  that  f^  thei^  ends  the  abbots 
obould  every.thiid  year  apeet  ^/»  poovmqal  chapter  (or  synod), 
}fi,  order  to  pass  la^  bioding.ona/l  and  to  moint  visitors  who, 
in  addition  to  the  bishops,  shoidd  canonicolly  visit  the  monasteries 
(fuid  rq>Qrton,thdr«on(Utii?9in/fpifitu»]^4A4fefQporai&tathe> 
H^witng  chapter^    The  English  monk*  took  the  lead  in  carrying 
oujb  |hif  Iccial^tion,  and  in  xai3  the  first  chapter  of  theprovince  of 
,puat«rbHqr  woa  held  at  Oxfoc^^  ^.u^  to  J^ dissO|uliffl  Mn4qr 


^eniy  VIILthe  triennial  chapters  took  place  i«ith  woodacfiil. 
regularity.  Fitful  attempts  were  made  elsewhere  to  carry  out  the 
decrees,  and  in  1336  Benedict  XII.  by  the  bull  BentdicHna  tried 
to  give  further  development  to  the  system  and  to  secure  ita 
general  observance,  llie  organization  of  the  Benedictine  houseis 
into  proviiKes  or  chapters  under  this  legislation  interfered  in  the 
least  possible  degree  with  the  Benedictine  tradition  of  mutual 
independence  of  the  houses;  the  provinces  were  loose  federations 
of  autonomous  houses,  the  legislative  power  of  the  chapter  and 
.the  canonical  visitations  being  the  only  forms  fA  external  interies- 
ence.  The  English  Benedictines  never  advanced  farther  along 
the  path  of  centralization;  up  to  their  destruction  this  polity 
remained  in  operation  among  them,  and  proved  itself  by  its 
result^  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  penedictine 
Kule  and  life* 

In  other  lands  things  did  not  on  the  whole  go  so  well,  and 
many  causes  at  work  during  the  later  middle  ages  teiuled 
to  bring  about  relaxation  in  the  Benedictine  houses;  above  all 
the  vicious  system  of  commendatory  abbots,  Tife  everywhere 
exfcept  in  England.  And  so  in  the  period  of  the  reforming 
councils  of  Constance  and  Baad  the  state  of  the  religious  orders 
was  seriously  token  in  hand,  and'in  response  to  the  puolic  demand 
for  reforming  the  Church  "  in  head  and  menibecs,"  reform 
movements  were  set  on  foot,  as  among  others,  so  among  the 
Benedictines  of  various  parts  of  Europe.  These  movement^ 
issued  in  the  congregational  system  which  is  the  present  polity 
among  BeiMsdictines.  In  the  Cverman  lands,' where  the  most 
typical  congregation  was  the  Bursfeld  Union  (1446),  which 
finally  embraced  over  100  monasteries  throughout  Germany, 
the  S3rstem  was  kept  on  the  lines  of  the  Lat^eran  decree  and 
the  bull  Benedicttna^  and  received  only  some  further  develop^ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  greater  organization;  but  in  Itijy 
the  congregation  of  S.  Justina  at  Padua  (1421),  afterwards 
called  the  Ca$sinese,  departed  altogether  from  the  old  lii^ 
setting  up  a  highly  centralised  government,  after  the  naodi^ 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  whereby  tbe  outonopiy  of  the  nonas- 
teriea  ^as  destroyed,  and  they  wer^  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  a  central  governing  board.  With  various  modifications  or 
restrictions  this  latter  system  was  imported  into  all  the  Latus 
landsy  ^to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thenoe  into  Brazil,  and 
into  Lorraine  and  France,  wncje  the  celebrated  congregatio* 
of  St  Maur  (see  MAURlsrsV'was.fbrmed  early  in.  the  i7th.centuzyy 
I)uring*this  century  the  Benedictine  houses  in  many  parts  oc 
.  Catholic  Europe  united  themselves  into  congregations,  usually 
characterized  by  on  austcxity  that  was  due  to  the  Tridei^in^ 
reform  movement. 

In  England  the  Benedictines  hod,  from  every  point  of  view, 
flourished  exceeding^.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  thers 
were  yearly  300  Black  Benedictine  houses,  ^rcat  and  small^ 
men  aMi  women,  including  most  of  the  chief  religious  bouses 
of  the  land  (for  Usts  see  tables  and  maps  in  Gosquet's  Eft^hk 
Monastic  -W*^  <^  Catholic  Dictionary,  art.  "  Benedictines  *% 
It,  is  now  haxcuy  necessary  to  say  that  the  grave  charges  brou^lit 
against  tbe  monks  are  no  longer  credited  by  serious  historians 
(pasquet,  Scnry  VIII.  and  the  Monasteries  \  J.  Gairdner, 
Prefiaces  to  the  relevant  volumes  of  Calendars  of  State  Papcrg 
of  Henry  VIII, },  In  Mary's  reign  some  of  the  surviving  monks 
were  bfoug^t  (together,  and  Westminster  A^bey  was  restored. 
Of  the  monks  profess&l  there  during  this  momentaiy  revivoL 
onorSiepbert  Buckley,  lived  on  into  the  rci^  of  James  L;  ana 
being  tne  only  survivor  of  the  Benedictines  of  England,  he 
in  JOojj  investejd  with  the  English  habit  ancfolBliated  to  West- 
minster^ A|)bey  ^d  to  the  English  congregation  two  English 
priests,^  already  Benedictines  in  the  ItaUanjrongregation.  By 
this  a9t  tbe  old  English  Benedictine  line  ttas  perpetuated; 
and  in  i^ip  a  number  of  English  monks  piQlcsscd  in  Spain  were 
aggreg^d  by  pontifical  act  to  these  representatives  of  the  ol4 
English,  Benedictines,  and  thus  was  constituted  the  present 
En^iah' Benedictine  congregation.  Three  or  four  monasteries 
o|  the  revived  English  Benedictines  were  established  on  the 
continent  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  remained 
there  t^  ^'ivfn  bocJc  to^Eogland  by  t^e  French,  Re  volution^     ^ 
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.  Tb:  Reforaifltion  mfl  the  reltgious  wats  ^rwd  haviw  »n»ni 
tlu  Bentdiclin«  in  man/  parts  ot  northtm  Europf;  and  ks 
■  coDstquence,  in  potl  of  the  rule  of  Jowph  II,  of  Austrii, 
b  part  ot  Ilie  French  Tttvolution,  nearly  every  BttiKllcMne 
monasleiy  in  Europ*  was  aipprcswd— it  is  said  that  In  the 
early  years  of  the  isiih  century  icarcely  thirty  fn  ill  rarvtved. 
But  the  latlcr  half  of  the  ccntuiy  wllnesscd  a  scrjn  of  nmork- 
«hlc  revivijs,  and  first  in  Bavaria,  under  Ihc  inftoCTce  of  louis  V. 
The  French  congregation  (which  doc!  nol  enji^  conitnaily  »ritl> 
the  MauiIsU)  was  inaueuraled  hy  Dom  Cutrangcr  Ed  iB]},  and 
tilt  German  congregation  of  Braion  in  iS6i.  Two  vfgomus 
OBgrciptiDns  have  arisen  in  Ihc  United  Siatn.  these  are 
all  new  creations  rfnce  iSjo.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portngal  and 
BhiU  only  a  lev  tnonaslctics  survive  (he  various  revolutions, 
■Dd  in  a  crippled  slate;  hul  signs  are  not  wanthig  of  renewed 
life:  St  Scnedict'S  o»'n  monasterfcs  of  Sublico  and  Monte 
Casino  are  lehtivcly  nourishing.  In  Austria,  Hungary 
Switifrfand  there  are  lotne  thirty  great  abbrys,  mosf  o( 
have  had  a  continued  eilsteoce  ^ncc  the  middle  agts  The 
English  congreRalion  is  composed  of  thrSe  laije  abbeyi{Domt- 
ade,  Ampleforth  and  Woolhamplflnl.  a  cathedral  prtory  (Here- 
ford) and  a  nunnery  (Stanbrooli  Abbey,  Worcester):  there 
are  besides  (n  England  three  or  Tour  abbeys  belonging  to  foreign 
congregations,  and  several  nunneries  subject  to  the  blAops. 
Each  congregation  has  its  president,  who  is  merely  a  prcsideni, 
with  limited  powers,  nnd  not  a  general  superior  Itte  the 
Provincials  ot  other  orders;  so  that  the  primitive  Bcnedictir 
principle  ot  each  monastery  being  sclf-conlained  and  auloni 
mous  is  preserved.  Similarly  each  congregation  b  independer 
ind  scIf-goveming„  there  behig  no  superior-general  or  ccnlr 
authority,  as  in  other  orders.  Uo  XIII.  estotiri^hcd  an  inle 
national  Benedictine  College  in  Rome  for  itcological  sluifie 
»nd  codfcncd  on  its  abbot  the  title  of  "  Abbot  rrimaie,"  «11 
precedence  among  Black  Monk  abbots  He  is  only  pHmi 
inlir  parti,  and  eierdsei  nn  kind  ol  wperiotity  over  U- 
other  abbots  or  congrcgationi.  Thus  lite  Bcnedktim  pollij 
may  ba  described  as  a  number  of  autonamous  federations 

not  to  the  order  or  the  emgiegitlan,  but  each  to  Ibt  moaaatlry 
Id  which  he  became  a  monk.  The  chief  eitemal  work  ot  Ihis 
Benedictioes  at  the  present  day  Is  seeoridnry  education;  thMe 
are  114  secondary  sdiools  or  %ymxasia  aliadiH!  lo  (he  abbeys, 
wherein  the  monks  teach  over  ji.ooo  boy»;  and  many  of 
the  nunneries  have  giris'  schools.  In  certain  countriet  (among 
them  Engi.ind)  where  then:  is  8  dearth  of  secufcir  priests,  8ei  ' 
dictinej  nnderlake  parochial  *ork. 

The  statistics  of  the  otdet  (1905)  show  that  of  Black  Bei 

ta;'  brothers— fignrs  that  hive  mote  than  doubled  since  iSt 
If  the  Cistercians  and  lesser  offshoots  ol  the  order  be  add! 
'  ■  y  brolhers  encteds  Iiflt 
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desciibesStBenedict'isislerStliDlisticaaiammtidnrriMtfnsh'i), 
nnd  she  is  looked  upon  as  the  foundress  ot  Brnedieihie  nuns. 
As  ihe  institute  spread  (o  other  fands  nuimerica  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  nowhere  were  the  Benedictine  nuns  more  numemoa 
or  more  remarkable  than  in  England,  from  Sa;ton  limes  10  the 
Reformation.  A  strong  type  ol  H-omanhood  is  revelled  In  Ihe 
eorrespondtnce  ot  St  Boniface  with  various  Saion  Benedicitne 
puDS.  some  in  England  and  some  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
'  "        established  greal  '    '"       "''" 
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tould.  when 
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t.  freely  go  01 


riclly  f. 


ordinary   work   iiei 

outside  the  convent.     It 

J  that  in  the  course 

ot  the  middle  ages,  espeda 

middle  ague,  grave 

is  doubtless  led.  in 

the  reform  movements  ihrlia 

nd  Basel,  and  later  of  Trenl 

felnductiMl  dl  rium  eAdMofeln  BefiMkiM  cobvcms,  «hfch 
now  H  Ihe  ■imoit  unt*enA  practin.  At  tHe  present  day 
there  are  ol  Black  Bbiedlctlte  tmns  t&i  ainvints  with  ,jooa 
nnna,  the  large  mijority  befng  directly  subject  to  the  dioctsi/f 
bishops;  il  the  Cistercians  and  o^m*  b«  Indinttd,  there  ire 
wtih  neatiy  ii.osa  nuns.    In  England  Cbete  are 


.  benrdiair,  from  haadlccn,  la  blen)i 

generally,  Ihe  ntterance  of  a  blessing  or  ef  i  devont  wish  tbr  tha 

prosperity  and  happiness  of  s  penonorenleiprfse.   Intheniige 

of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  both  Elst  and  West,  IRmrgh  the  betie^ 

"cflon  as  defined  above  hus  fls  place  as  between  one  Chit-lSan 

id  another,  jt  hasslMatpedal  piBce  In  the  saaameDtal  system 

virtue  of  ih'e  spedo!  powers  ol  bIfssliTg  vesinl  bi  the  prieJibood. 

Sacerdotal  benedictions  are  nol  indeed  sacrament *—IDmns  of 

ordained  by  Christ  hfntseff.-^but  aacran^enlah  iiaera^ 

JBinoro)  orrfahed  by  the  mthority  of  the  Church  and 

Ed  by  (hepriests.  BSlheplenipotendBiletorGed,  Invlrtnr 

■  powers  conferred  ob  them  a!  their  ordinfltlon;  "thsit 

«r  they  bless  ma/  be  ble»ed,  and  wiritever  they  eon- 

?may  be  consecrated?'     Ihe  power  tb  bleas  bt  this 

ecdesiaslical  seiiJe  is  iwerved  to  priests  atone;  the  blessing  of 

the  paschal  candle  on  Holy  Saturday  by  the  deacon  being  (he 

:  Rceptbn  thai  prtrvea  the  nle,  for  he  uses  for  the  purpoM 

Ins  of  incense  previously  Messed  by  the  priest  at  Ihe  altar, 

t  though  by  some  flifc  benedictkni  has  thus  been  brought  into 

infifon  with  the  snpreme  means  of  grace,  Ihe  sacrifice  of  the 

iss,  the  blessing  docs  not  in  itself  confer  grace  nnd  does  not  act 

its  recipleiiti  et  o^ere  irpmU,    It  mail  not  be  supposed, 

Tcver.  that  Ihe  Ciihollc  Idea  of  a  sacerdotal  blessing  has  any- 

ng  of  the  vague  chartdrr  associated  with  s  benedlcfif^  by 

iteslanls  Both  by  Catholics  and  by  PreteslantjblesiBig)  may 

applied  to  things  inanimate  as  well  as  animale;  but  whde 

h  the  Tefomred  Churches  this  irrvnlves  nfr  more  Ihan  an  appeal 

arsons  or  objects  for  sacred  purposes,  !n  Ihe  Catholic  idea  It 
iplies  a  qiecinl  power,  conltrrcd  by  Ood,  ol  the  'prfesLs  over 
le  invisible  io'ces  of  evil.  It  thns  stands  In  the  ctosest  reladort 
I  the  rile  of  enorclsm,  of  which  if  Is  the  complement. 
According  to  CalhoKc  doclrine,  (he  Fall  hivolved  the  subfefr 
in.  nol  only  of  man,  but  of  all  things  animsie  and  inanhnate, 
■  the  Influence  ol  evil  spirits:  in  support  ol  whrCh'St  Paul's 
epistles  to  the  Romans  (viii.l  and  (o  Ttmtrthy  (1  T?m,  fv.  <-j) 
are  (jnoted.  Tliis  belief  is.  of  course,  not  specffieally  Oirisllan- 
it  has  been  held  at  all  times  and  etCTj^eit  by  men  of  the  most 
various  races  and  creeds;  and.  if  l*er»  be  ahy  valMlty  fn  the 
.  Irue  which  has  been  held  ttntptr,  nW^ice. 

,..._..  Is  better  established.    In  general  it  may 

be  said,  then,  thai  whereas  eroccfem  is  practised  in  order  to 
cast  out  devils  already  In  posseiMon,  benediction  is  the  formula 
by  which  they  ore  prevented  from  entering  in.  Pnitestanis 
hive  condemned  litcse  feimiftae  .ie  so  mutli  migic.  ad4  hi  tW» 
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modem  sdeace  tc&dt  to  agree  with  them;  but  to  orthodoi 
Piotefttamts  at  least  Catholics  have  a  perfect  right  to  reply  that, 
in  taking  this  line,  they  are  but  repeating  the  accusation  brought 
by  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  viz.  that  he  cast  out  devMs 
"  by  Beelzebub,  prince  of  the  devils." 

Though,  however,  the  discomfiture  of  malignant  spirits  still 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  benedictions, 
this  has  on  the  whole  tended  to  become  subordinated  to  other 
benefits.  This  is  but  natural;  for,  though  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  not  disproved  the  ezistence  of  devils,  ft  has 
greatly  limited  the  supposed  range  of  their  actlvidet.  According 
to  Father  Patrick  Monisroe,  dean  and  professor  of  liturgy  at 
Maynooth,  the  efficacy  of  benedictions  is  fourfold:  (i)  the 
excitation  of  pious  emotions  and  affections  of  the  heart,  and  by 
their  means  the  remission  of  venial  sins  and  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ments due  for  these;  (2)  freedom  from  the  power  ox  evil  spirits; 
(3)  preservation  and  restoration  of  bodily  health;  (4)  various 
other  benefits,  temporal  and  qurituaL  Benedictions^  moreover, 
are  twofold:  (a)  invocative,  i^,  those  invoking  the  divine 
benignity  for  persons  and  things  without  changing  their  con- 
dition, e.g.  children  or  food;  (6)  constitutive,  t^.  those  wbidi 
give  to  persons  or  things  an  indelible  religious  character,  «.«. 
monks  and  imns,  or  the  fumituro  of  the  altar.  The  second  of 
these  brings  the  act  of  benediction  into  contact  with  the  principle 
of  consecration  (q,v,);  for  by  the  formal  blessing  by  the  duly 
constituted  authority  persons,  places  and  things  are  otmsecrated, 
i.e.  reserved  to  sacred  uses  and  preserved  from  the  cbntaminating 
Influence  of  evil  spirits.  Thus  graveyards  are  consecrated,  i.e. 
solemnly  blessed  in  i>rder  that  the  powers  of  evil  may  not  disturb 
the  bodies  of  the  faithful  departed;  thus,  too,  the  blessing  of 
bells  gives  them  a  special  power  against  evil  demons. 

Though  the  giving  of  blessings  ais  a  sacerdotal  function  is 
proper  to  the  whole  order  of  priests,  particular  benedictions 
have,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  been  reserved  for  the  bishops, 
who  uAy,  however,  delegate  some  of  them;  t.e.  the  benediction 
of  abbots,  of  priests  at  their  ocdination,  of  virgins  taking  the  veil, 
of  churches,  cemeteries,  oratories,  and  of  all  articles  for  use  in 
connexion  with  the  altar  (chalices,  patens,  vestments,  &c.),  of 
mihtary  colours,  of  soldiers  and  of  their  arms.  The  holy  oil  is 
also  blessed  by  bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  in  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oil  for  the  chrism  at  baptism 
is  blessed  by  the  priest.  To  the  pope  alone  is  reserved  the  blessing 
of  the  pallium,  the  golden  rose,  the  "  Agnus-Dei"  and  royalswords; 
he  alone,  too,  can  issue  hles^ngs  that  involve  some  days'  indul^ 
gence.  The  ceremonies  prescribed  for  the  various  benedictions 
are  set  forth  in  the  Miiitak  RonMnum  (tit.  viii.).  In  general  it 
is  laid  down  (cap.  i.)  that  the  priest,  in  benedictions  outside  the 
Mass,  shall  be  vested  in  surplice  and  stole,  And  shall  give  the 
blessing  standing  and  bare-headed.  Certain  prayers  are  said 
before  each  benediction,  after  which  he  sprinkles  the  perron  or 
thing  to  be  blessed  with  holy  water  and,  where  prescribed,  censes 
thenk  He  is  attended  by  a  minister  with  a  vase  of  holy  water, 
an  asperiiUum  and  a  copy  of  the  RUuaU  or  musaL  In  all  bene- 
dictions the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made;  In  the  blesj^ing  of  the  holy 
water  (cap.  ii.),  the  essential  instrument  of  all  benedictions,  the 
object  is  clearly  to  establish  its  potency  against  evil  spirits. 
First  the  "  creature  of  salt "  is  exorcized,  "  that  .  .  .  thou 
mayest  be  to  all  who  take  thee  health  of  body  and  soul;  that 
wherever  thou  art  sprinkled  every  phantasy  and  wickedness  and 
wile  of  diabolic  deceit  may  flee  and  leave  that  place,  and  every 
unclean  spirit ";  a  pcio^er  to.  God  for  the  blessing  of  the  salt 
follows;  then  the  "  creature  of  water  "  is  exorcized,  *'  that  thou 
maycst  become  ezordzed  water  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to 
flight  every  power  of  the  enemy,  that  thou  mayest  avail  to  uproot 
and  expel  this  enemy  with  all  his  apostate  angels,  by  the  virtue 
of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  kc"\  and  again  a  i>rayer 
to  God  follows  that  the  water  may  "  become  a  creature  in  the 
service  of  ilis  ms^teries,  for  the  driving  out  of  demons,  &c" 
Jtn  the  formulae  of  bleuings  tiuit  follow,  the  special  efficacy 
against  devils  is  implied  by  the  aspersion  with  holy  water;  the 
benedictions  themselves  are  usually  merely  invocative  of  the 
divine  i»r9tectlon  or  assistance,  tbougl^  #.g..  In  the  form  .lor. 


blessing  sick  animals  the  priest  prays  that "  all  diabolic  power  In 
them  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  they  may  be  tU  no  longer.*'  It 
b  to  be  remarked  that  the  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  which  in  the  (Md 
and  the  New  Testament  alike  is  the  usual "  form  *' of  blessing,  is  not 
used'ln  liturgical  benedictions,  the  priest  being  directed  nterely 
to  extend  his  right  hand  towards  the  person  to  be  blessed.  The 
appendix  de  Benedktionibus  to  the  RituaU  Romanum  contains 
formulae,  often  of  much  simple  beauty,  (or  blessing  all  maimer  of 
persons  and  things,  from  the  congregation  as  a  whole  and  side 
men  and  women,  to  railways,  ships,  blast-furnaces,  lime-kilns, 
articles  of  food,  medicine  and  medical  bandages  and  all  manner 
of  domestic  animals. 

The  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  commonly  called 
simply  "  Benediction  "  (Fr.  saiul,  Ger.  Segen),  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  usually  held  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  sometimes  at  the 
conclusion  of  V^>en!,  Compline  or  the  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
and  consists  in  the  singing  of  certain  hymns  and  canticles,  more 
particularly  the  0  salutaris  kostia  aiul  the  Tanium  ergo,  before 
the  host,  which  is  exposed  on  the  altar  in  a  monstrance  and 
surrounded  by  not  less  than  ten  lighted  candles.  Often  litanies 
and  hymns  to  the  Virgin  are  added  At  the  conclusion  the  priest, 
his  shoulders  .wn4>ped  in  the  humeral  veil,  takes  the  monstrance 
and  with  it  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  kneeling  con- 
gregation, whence  the  name  Benediction.  The  service,  the  details 
of  which  vary  in  different  countries,  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  Father  Thurston  traces  it  to  a  combination  in  the  i6th 
and  X7th  centuries  of  customs  that  had  their  origin  in  the  13th, 
ue.  certain  gild  services  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  and 
the  growing  habit,  resulting  naturally  from  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  of  ascribing  a  supreme  virtue  to  the  act  of 
looking  on  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

In  the  refoaned  Churches  the  word  **  benediction  "  is  techni- 
cally confined  to  the  blessing  with  which  the  priest  or  im'nister 
dismisses  the  congregation  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

See  the  article  "  Benediktionen.**  by  E.  C.  Achelif  in  Herrog- 
Hauck,  RoalencyUo^ie  (Leipzig.  1^7}:  The  Catholic  Encych- 
^(Mtfut  (London  and  New  York,  1908)  x.  '^  Blesfting,"  by  P.  Morrisroe; 
and  "  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  by  Heiliert  Thurston. 
S.J. :  in  all  o'  which  further  authorities  are  cited. 

BBHBDICTUS,  the  hymn  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  68  sqq.),  so 
called  from  the  opening  word  of  the  Latin  version.  The  hynu 
has  been  used  in  Christian  worship  since  at  least  the  gth  century, 
and  was  adopted  into  the  Anglican  Order  of  Morning  Prayer  from 
the  Roman  service  of  matin-lauds.  In  the  Prayer-Book  of  1549 
there  was  no  alternative  to  the  BenedictMs;  it  was  to  be  used 
"  throughout  the  whole  year."  In  1552  the  Jubilate  was  inserted 
without  any  restriction  as  to  how  often  it  should  take  the  place  of 
the  Benedictus.  Such  restriction  is  clearly  implied  in  the  words 
"  except  when  that  (Benedictus)  shall  happen  to  be  read  in  the 
chapter  for  the  day,  or  for  the  Gospel  on  Saint  John  Baptist's 
day,"  which  were  inserted  in  1662.  The  rubric  of  1532  had  this 
curious  wording:  "  And  after  the  Second  Lesson  shall  be  used 
and  said,  Bene^us  in  English,  as  followeth." 

The  itame  is  also  given  to  a  pan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass 
aeifvice  beginning  Benedictus  qui  venit. 

BBIIBDICTD8  ABBAS  (d  1 194),  abbot  of  Peterborough,  whose 
itame  is  accidentally  connected  with  the  Gesta  Hemici  Regis 
Seamdi,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  English  13th-century 
chronicles.  He  first  makes  his  appearance  in  11 74,  as  the 
chancellor  of  Archbishop  Richard,  the  successor  of  Becket  in 
the  primacy.  In  1x75  Benedictus  became  prior  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Canterbury;  in  1x77  he  received  from  Henry  II.  the  abbacy  of 
Peterborod^  which  he  held  imtil  his  death.  As  abbot  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  building,  in  administering 
the  finance  of  his  house  and  in  collecting  a  library.  He  i» 
described  in  the  Ckronicon  Petroburgense  as  "  blessed  both  in  name 
and  deed"  He  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Becket's  admirers,  and 
wrote  two  works  dealing  with  the  martyrdom  and  the  miracles  of 
his  hero.  Fragments  of  the  former  work  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  compilation  known  as  the  Quadrilogus,  which  is  printed  tn 
the  fourth  vohune  of  J.  C.  Robertson's  Materials  for  the  History^ 
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tiroony  in  Mcordanee  with  thai  att,  itod  to  take^and  tubicribe 
the  oith  of  allflgumoe  acoopding  to  the  foniLm  the  Pcomissory 
Oatht  Act  1868.  VThe  bbhop,  by  the  act  o(  inatitiition,  commits 
to  the  derJ(  the  cure  of  souls  attached  to  the  oflke  to  trhidh  the 
beaefioe  ia  anoeaed.  Incases  where  the  bishop  hiimelfb  patron 
of  the  benefice*  no  presentation  or  petition  is  required  to  be 
tendered  by  the  clerk,  but  the  bbhop  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  suiriden<y  of  the  clerk,  colUtca  him  to  the  benefice  and 
office.  It  is  not  ncoessary  that  the  bishop  himself  should  person- 
ally .institute  or  collate  a  clerk;  he  may  issue  a  fiat  to  his  vicar- 
general,  or  to  a  special  commisaary  for  that  purpose.  After  the 
bishop  or  his  commissary  has  instituted  the  preseotee,  he  issues 
a  mandate  under  seal,  addressed  to  the  atdideacon  m  some 
other  neighbouring  clergyman,  authorizing  him  to  induct  the 
clerk  into  his  benefice* — in  other  words,  to  put  him  into  legal 
possession  of  the  temporalities,  which  is  done  by  some  outward 
form,  and  for  the  most  part  by  delivery  of  the  bell-rope  to 
the  derk,  who  thereupon  tolls  the  belL  This  form  of  induction 
is  required  to  give  the  cleric  a  legal  title  to  his.  bcn^/Umm, 
although  his  admission*  to  the  ofiBc6  by  institution  is  sufficient 
(o  vacate  any  other  benefice  which  he  may  already  possess. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Latetan  oouIkU  of  ms,  which  was  en- 
forced in  England,  no  deck  can  hold  two  ben^cos  with  cure  of 
souls,  and  if  a  beneficed  dcrk  shall  take  a  second  benefice  with 
cure  <^  souls,  he  vacates  ipso  f ado  his  first  benefice.  Dispeosa'' 
Uonsi  however,  could  be  easily  obtained  from  Kome,  before  the 
reforuation  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  cnablo  a  dock  to  hold 
several  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  benefices  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  Peterpence,  Di^)ensa:tion8,  &c  Act  1534,  the  power  to 
grant  such  dispensations,  which  had  been  cserdaed  previously 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  was  transferred  to  the  archbislK^oi 
Caaterbury,  certain  ecclesiastical  persons  having  been  declared 
by  a  previous  statute  (1529)  to  be  entitled  to  such  dispensations. 
The  ayUem  of  pluralities  carried  with  it,  as  a  neccssazy  con- 
lequence,  systematic  non'residence  oa  the  pari  of  asany  incum- 
bents, and  delegation  ci  their  ^ritual  duties  in  respect  of  their 
cures  of  soub  to  assistant  curates.  The  evils  attendant  on  this 
system  were  found  to  be  so  groat  that  the  Pluralities  Act  1838 
was  passed  to  abridge  the  bedding  of  benefices  in  plurality, 
and  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should  hold  under  any 
drcumstancea  more  thnn  two  benefice^  and  this  privilege 
was  naade  subject  to  the  restriction  that  his  bcticfices  were 
within  ten  statute  miles  of  each  other.  By  the  Pluralities  Act 
1850,  the  restriction  was  fuither  narrowed,  so  that  no  spiritual 
peisoA  could  hold  two  benefice*  except  the  dutrches  of  such 
benefices  were  within  three  mUes  of  each  other  by  the  nearest 
road,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of  such  benefices  did  not 
exceed  £100.  By  thia  statute  thb  term  benefice  is  defined  to 
mean  benefice  wiih  cute  oC  aouls  and  no  other,  and  thcrtia  to 
comprehend  all  parishes,  perpetual  curades,  doiuitives,  endowed 
public  chapels,  parochial  chapdries  and  chi^eiries  or  distrirts 
bekMiging  or  reputed  to  bdong,  or  annexed  or  rieputed  to  be 
annexed,  to  any  church  or  chapeL  The  Pluralities  Acts  Amend- 
inent'Act  188s,  howeva,  enacted  that,  by  ditfpeniMttion  from  the 
archbishop,  two  benefices  oouM  be  held  tofrthet,  the  churches 
of  whkh«re  within  four  miles  of  eadieithet,  4nd  the  annual  value 
4»f  on*  of  which  does  not  exceed  |aoo.    - 

All  benefices  except  those  imder  the  dear  annual  value  of  tso 
pay  their  first  fruits  (one  year's  piofits)  and  tenths  {of  ytu^ 
profits)  Ao  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  foe  the  augmentation,  of  the 
jtoaintenance  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Their  pro^  during  vacation 
bdong  to  the  next  incumbent  Tithe  rent  chafge  attached  to  a 
benefice  is  relieved  from  payment  of  one<4iali  of  the  agricultural 
i&tQ^  assessed  thcnon.  Benefices  may  ho  exchanged  byagre^- 
ment  between  incumbents  with  the  oonscnt  of  the  ordinary^  and 
they  Buy,  with  the  onttent  of  the  patron  nnd  oitUnary,  be  united 
<»t  dissolved  alter  being  united.  ThnymaydbohedMriedtivilh 
.tfaft  repaymoit  of  money  laid  out  for  thtit  pennaneot  ftdvantagp> 
and  be  attgmentod  wholly  by  the  medium  ol  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty. 

.  A  benefice  is  avoided  or  vaoaled-^ )  oy  oeafth;  (j^)  by  resignft- 
tioo«  if  the  biahop  i&wiUittg  to  aMBpt  the  roBgqMioiU  by  tho  Jih 


cumbcnts'  RwiignnrtnikActi67i,AmendmahtAct  i88)r,any«leit]^ 
man  who  has  been  an  incumbent  of  one  bene^oomtinuously  fer 
seven  feaam,  and  is  mcapacttated  by  permanent  mental  or  boiffl]r> 
infirmities  ^m  fulfilh'ng  hia  duties,  roa^,  if  dte  bisbop  thinka  fit, 
have  a  conuntsaiott  appoint^  to  mnwidcr  tiie  fitneis  nf  Mi 
resigning;  and  if  the  comanssion  report  in- Eavoor  of  his  iesign<^ 
ing,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  (or^  if  that  is  rtfuted^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  ardibishop)  resign  the  cure  df  soalsint» 
the  bishop's  hands,  and  have  assigned  to  him,  out  of  the  benefice^ 
a  retiring-pension  not  exceeding  «ne-tfaird  of  ita  annual  vidue, 
which  b  recovemble  as  a  debt  from  hia  successor;  (3)  by  cession, 
upon  the  clerk  being  instituted  to  another  benefice  or  aome  <o^mu 
pretemofcnt  inoon^iatible  with  it;  (4)  by  dqmvation  and  sentenoft 
of  an  ocdesiastieal  court;  under  the  Ckigy  Discipline  Att  189^, 
an  incumbent  who  fans  been  convicted  of  offences  Agasmt  the  lav 
•  of  bastardy,,  or  against  whom  jtsdgment  baa  been  given  in  H 
divorce  or  matrimonial  oansB^  is  deprived,  and  en  being  foimd 
guilty  in  the  consistory  court  of  inuborali^  or  ecdesiaitical 
oflenoes  (not  in  respect  of  doctriole  or  ritmd),  be  may  be  depiiv<ed 
or  suspended  or  declared  iaoapable  of  preferment;  <5>  by  net  of 
law  in  consequence  of  simony;  (6)  by  default  of  the  deck  in 
neglecting  to  rQad.publidy.in  the  drarck  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  to  doclaoe  hi«  assent  thewfay  within  two  months  alter 
his  induction,  pttrmant  to  an  act  of  x^s. 

See  abo  AovowBOit}  Clbbb;  iNcvllMarr:  VnrAn;  aNO  PhiHi* 
more,  Eccltf.  Law;  Cripple  Lam  qf  Chmrth  ami  Cttrgy. 

BSNBFICURY  (from  Lat,  bitu^cimh  a  benefit),  in  law,  ona 
who  holds  a  benefice;  <me  who  is  benefieiaMy  entitled  to,  or 
interested  in,  pnperty^  m,  entitled  to  it  lor  his  own  benefit,  and 
not  merely  holding  it  for  others,  as  does  an  executor  or  tnstee. 
In  this  Idtt^  sense  it  is  neadly  equivalent  ^  fetfuf  qm  ^nui,  a 
term  whidi  it  Is  gradually  supemeding  in  modem  km, 

BENBKB*  ffRUDRICH  BDOARO  (t798-Kfi54)«  <kflman 
psychologist,  was  bom  at  Beriin  on  the  17th  of  February  1708, 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Hallo  and  BerKn,  and  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1815.  After  studying  theology  under 
Schlcicrmachcr  and  Do  Wette,  he  turned  to  pure  philosophy, 
studying  il>articularty  English  writers  and  the  (krman  modifiem 
of  Kantianism,  such  as  Jaoobi,  Frica  and  Schopenhauer.  In  < 8x» 
he  published  Ms  Erkerwlmsshkre,  his  BtfahrungsneUntekre  al* 
Crundlage  aUas  WUsenr.  and  his  hiaugural  ffisscrtation  Ih  9eri$ 
PhUosophiae  IniHis.  His  marked  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Hegd,  then  dominant  in  Berlin,  was  shown  mote  deariy  in  thee 
short  tract,  Nette  Grundlegung  tur  Mdaphysik  (1822),  intended 
to  be  the  programme  for  his  lectures  asprfvat-docent,  and  in  the 
able  treatise,  GrundUgMngtur  Pkysii  dcr  Sttten  (1822),  written,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  Rant's  Metapkysie  of  Ethics,  to  deduce 
ethical  principles  from  a  basis  of  empirical  feeling.  In  1822  his 
lectures  were  prohlbitod  at  Berlin,  according  to  his  own  beSef 
through  the  in^uence  of  Hegel  with  the  Prussian  authorities,  who 
also  prevented  him  from  obtaitihig  a  chair  from  the  Saxon 
government.  He  retired  to  G8ttingen,  lectured  there  for  some 
yeare,  and  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  Berlin.  In  1832  he 
received  an  appointment  as  professor  eo^traordintkhts  in  the 
university,  which  he  continued  to  hdld  tiH  his  death.  On  the  tst 
of  March  1854  he  di8ai^)eared.  and  more  than  two  years  later  hts 
remains  were  found  in  the  canal  near  Chartottenburg.  Thete  was 
some  suspidon  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  mental 
depression. 

The  distindSve  peculiarity  of  Beneite's  system  consists,  first, 
m  the  firmness  with  which  he  maintained  that  fn  empirical 
psychology  Is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  all  phHosopfay;  and 
secondly,  in  his  rigid  treatment  of  mental  phenomena  by  the 
genetic  method.  According  to  him,  the  perfected  mind  b  % 
devdopment  from  simple  dements,  and  the  first  problem  of 
phflosophy  is  the  determtnatlon  of  these  dements  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  development  takto  place.  In  his  Hcue 
Ptyckolagia  (essays  ill,  viii.  and  ix.),  he  defined  his  position  with 
regard  to  his  predecessors  and  conterapocarite,  and  both  there 
and  in  the  iAtradwction  to  his  Lehrhwik  sigmdiaed  as  the  tvnfttat 
stages  in.  the  prognss  of  peychologytthe  negation  of  fnniMte  iAeas 
I  by'  Lodie,  mA  9f  .fa<riltk\  in  the  ordinary  aooflptftioo  fit Jiir 
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jatM,  by  BorbKt.  TbcBUtMefiint.Ui'innibe'iBilM'dUwt 
tcyfhakgy  sujU  belreiUd  uaHOf  Chs uUial Hnmcgsi  Ails 
ILhe  OM  with  tbeni,  iu  conunt  it  givui  by  apeiieaot  itwe,  and 
dificca  inm  ibein  only  in  being  (ba  obiect  d  Ibn  inUiaal  as 
•tifned  to  tiM  eitcmai  huss.  But  by  tbiB  Benelu  iono  i^bc 
neMit>PV<b<>liW'<*ui><'odaiLpbyiiokigy.    Ttaua  twonenixs, 

MiuUncc  Jutt  u  liuk  hdp  it  U  b«  opeclRl  Gota  (ke  adoicc 
of  l^  bo^  u  iRxn  nuitbauulia  ud  nKt^llysica,  both  oi  vhkh 
tedbanpMMcdbyllirtiM'tlnUtbsMtvictvIiKycbiilagy.  Ilw 
tnw  methad  of  Mut^  it  Uul  ippliHl  with  u  tnudi  oiccCB  in  (be 
[ihjniol  Kioim — cdtkd  atunuBtioB  of  lh>  sivm  ocpcriami, 
wul  nfevenoe  of  il  to  idtimBla  c^uKi.  whicb  iiwy  Bol  be  UmadMS 
pttdi*i,  >Hit  u>  DSvcrtMes  bypoUuHt  ntcesKiy  to  MnxuK 
foi  t^  luW.    (Sm  on  metliod.  Htm  fayck,  oaty  i.)- 

W«I  DO  Torqicd  product*  iaiutc  in  tin  miodj  aod  that  d^inte 
faculties  do  BDl  oricirully  oiit,  bikI  tnm  Uh  fact  that  our  mindi 
ti?VTTIIiel»  actually  have  a  defiokx  content  aod  drfiidtc  modes  oE 
■alioA,  Bdukc  procwdi  to  NMS  loiiwilbat  dofantically  hit  Kitii- 
li^BaUy  nrifiaua  ikypdibnct  «a  to  tbm  primibva  condilkin  <f  the 
«uu]  and  tlH  lawt  acconliDH  to  iddcb  it  dwelofA  Ornaallj'  Ibc 
uul  it  potKBcd  oFor  11  to Imrncnat  variety  of  powvra,  ^ultia  or 
fcira»  tconcrpllont  vhlcfa  Beneke,  in  oppoiitian  to  Hertnrt,  holdi  la 
ba  cDccaiAyduny  )iiitiliabla).  diAiftaf  fnmi  om  uotlier  oidy  in 
teopcitiF.  nmcity.  t<c(i»|niy  and  hiiiiiIm.  Iktoa  primitvre  im- 
omttfTuL  foDoett  to  cloaay  united  at  to  una  bul  ana  beini  (cateDcc), 
lurtiuircdcfimLeneiaorfonn  throvffh  theactknuqwa  tbemof  I'ltii^f 
or  exdTantt  from  the  outer  mttdT  Thit  Ktini  of  external  impm- 
•hMB  ubieli  on  appnfiriMEd  by  (be  InOnnl  nwen  i«  fbe  lint 
[iMiilaManlal  iiiiiiiiia  ill  llii  iiiMiit  iil  llii  i  iiii|iriiil  aiinil  If  tin 
union  of  impnaaon  and  fficiiatysba  aufiiclBntJy  a{rong»  GontcLoutacH 
(not  fdz-contciDUBneuJanset,  and  definite  eentationt  and  perceptiQiu 
begin  to  be  formed-  Thne  primiti^v  tentaciout  however,  are  naT 
to  be  Identifted  with  tbeeeataliontof  tbeipKlaltniRt,  loresrb  ol 
theac  jooaea  la  a  tyalcta  ei  maoy  pawcn  Which  haw  ^owa  into  a 
da&nite  unity,  have  been  educated  by  npcrieBco-  From  onlinuy 
•xceiican  it  muK  be  concluded  that  a  second  Eundainenul  pmccs 
la  InccfMntly  going  on.  vlt  the  formation  of  new  povat,  vh'Kti 
■aim  phce  prlacfpiiUv  dorini  tleep.  The  thin]  niKl  mote  knpoitint 
^fOOEie  multtfron  usjfact  EhaliheconhlaatioB  beiWEenBtimuliB 
aad  pnaiEr miy  beHeaboritnuigi  if  weak,  then  the  two  elemanD 
-am  said  bj  be  movable,  and  they  may  flow  over  from  one  to  another 
Cif  tin!  already  formed  paychlcfll  pmducra.    Any  formed  faculty 


heVitimu* 
lie  Bovine. 


llegiTe  of  tlieh-  rfmilarfty, 


■  tqck  at  a  tine*  iSpv} 
n-, c*Ucd  by  the  ^plication 

newiy-foroied  original  power*,    Tliese 
of  the  movable  etemenu  an  Ike  moK 

rmeJ  iacuitiet  an  umply  developments  from 

Laslly.  rfmllar  (ormi.  according  to  the 

(net  one  another  or  (end  lofoiK  closer 
A4  mKhical  phaumana  ane>plicab>  v~  >h>  i>l.ilan  of  innura- 
■ion  ana  power,  and  by  the  flow  ul  jno  le 

processDlnicnlaldevelapmenlll  nothing  m 

and  Interaction  ol  the  apove  linrple  iani  Lh 

(uybtMidtauliaihedlncilvB^iHdc  le 

br  (eMtitisB  and  atlraMfsil  «f  likt  t*  K  te 

activitiet  of  the  priman  focultiei.    T  w 

tpccial  sensn  are  graduaHy  formed  Ironi  -I- 

Irtga  flhtHtkhe  Empfindtntn):  i:tinetptt  n 

•TiBdlvEluala  by  ihe  ■iHanioa  oTil  id 

liia  caMinat  5ow  towatdt  then  of  mo  It 

tuition,  or  qT  a  higher  concept  alon^^di  '- 

merely  a  mme  complex  jufTament.     rim 
ol  jwWnf  or  faaonin..    Tlii  m 
mincenit  lying  In  the  hocltgroui 
calkd  ^p  and  to  flaw  with  Utm 

juadameoUl^roiarty  of  tcnatfty  miiwril  liyii|w*iina|*ic>Niet. 
The  ^'ory  diwnction  between  the  great  dauet.  Knowledni  reHiTyc 
and  VVil),  may  be  nferred  to  elementary  dieictencei  in  tte  originll 
felallnuof  faculty  and  impreesion. 


Dniish  ihinhen.  mon  of  whax  mulu  and  proce»n  will  be  found 
'there  forked  Into  a  cammehenuve  ayttem  (see  ASSOCIATIO?;  OF 
.HlBkl).  In  logic,  metaphysfct  and  Mhia  Beaeke'e  •peintations 
.m-  nnuaA'  depMdtM  in\i>  (wvcftolofy. 
.^  Tba  ffKial  T^ul  at  Bentke't  arorlu,  aa  ba4  been  abeady  laid, 
•cpp^tti,  VI,  Ut*  naojt,  ifKiiieBa  o^.a^nujirin^slfHal-^^alyai* 


■  B~>-..  «,  iirtk*  the  wh.^  deiMndi,  are  ha'>&ty  ^^■^^—• 


PiycMctf  (1671), 


'.  uofonoed  mind  may  bo 
of  many  of  hit  docli^net 
no  BUppoTT  to  the  fvndamen^  hvpothefles, 
ty  migAt  ba  almoaC  eotiaety  aeveted. 

■ei  in  the  levccil  departraeut  qf 
applied  to  educalion  and  ordinal 
hinn  win  be  found  In  the  aaijeiula 
fcU  ir  PiriMtlit  all  NalwviMiHt- 

111  UHtpkiiik  and  JUiiunip^ 
:lbldcu  (1S45);  PtatjnauclM  Pty- 

It  though  not  prnfimd  KMowa  ■> 

L1S06-1SS1).     [a  England,  parhana. 

^^Sani/Sr)-  "TTi'moslemiMrt 
.  Drettler  (who*  Bt»tlf  eta  Strlctt- 
wWlableapDaitiaa),  FiW.  Dntik 
xn  by  the  laO-oamad  author  paired 
——'  and  has  been  lianrlallHt  into 
station.  ElemiiM 
lew  at  thewtioie 


.""T^'e 'End 
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^ ,_^..„  ._-.,, .  ._ ..icd  ■heory.  t,H. 

J&  5ilUidiye7.  E.  Btnikts  (i89»l ;  Joh.  Frledi^eli. 
(Wiubtilen,  iVfi.  with  blogiafriiy  aiid^llK  of  waf1n7; 

_ «.  F.  B.  Banka  LOn  mnTpUln.  (Bern.  i«ai.  with 

full  bibliecmphyl :  nn  hit  theory  of  koavledge.  H.  Reann,  ilmiku 
ErimnlwOlkmU  (Halle.  1901);  on  hii  meup}iyBic>,  Ou  Mrlaji^ 
Batrlan,  by  A.  Wandichnelder  (Btrlin,  1903);  Brandt,  Btnilst. 
tkiUvLtrntHn  rtttMo^v  (New  York,  t  B9if ;  Falckenherg,  HiH. 
^  PhO.  (Eag.  tnn».  i«9ii;  and  H.  Haflding.  Bui.  nj  mJ.  Plril 
vol.  ii.  (Eog,  trant.,  1900).  (B.AD4 

BEHCTL  ETHELDBOI  (1776-184^,  wie  ol  tbe  earliest,  of 
EngU^  'women  gecdogitta,  tha  aecond  daughler  of  Tboma* 
Bcnelt,  of  Fyt  House  neat  Tisbuiy,  »a*  bom  in  1776.  I.ater 
she  resided  b.1  Nnton  House,  near  W)unuut«i,  ■■  WituUr^ 
and  far  mote  than  n  quailer  of  a  ualuiy  devoted  hntclf  ty 
colkeiing  and  ttudying  the  fonils  ol  her  Balivo  county.  Sb* 
conuibutcd  "  A  Calalogue  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  (jtrntf 
ot  WilU  "  to  Sit  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ceuiiy  Hiiltry,  tmd  a  limited 
Duirbet  of  copies  of  thi^  work  were  printed  u  a  ecparate  vohimT 
(iSji)  «nd  ptivattly  ditUibuted.  She  died  im  Ibc  nth  of 
January    iSti. 

BEHEVEHIO,  a  town  aad  aicliniHscaial  le*  of  Ctnpwiii, 
luly,  capital  ot  the  province  of  BeMvato,  (ia  m.  by  nil  and 
ja  m.  direct  Nf,.  ol  ^ples,  situaled  on  a  bill  400  ft.  above 
sea-level  at  the  coofiiKnce  of  the  Calore  and  Sabbalo.  tof^ 
(i^i)  town,  r7,it;;  cooinnnit,  94,137.  II  occnptei  the  lite  ol 
the  ancient  BenFveotDm,  ot^ghully  Maleventum  or  MattMnWM. 
lupposcd  in  the  imperial  period  In  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
medej.  It  was  the  chicrioM-n  of  ihc Samnlles, who  took  refute 
here  attet  Iheit  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  3 14  B.C.  Ii  ippean  no» 
to  have  fallen  (iilo  the  hands  of  Ihc  latter  until  Pyirhurt  abttne* 
In  Siii\y.  but  served  them  u  a  base  of  opeiatlonj  in  Ibe  last 
rampaigii  against  him  in  175  B.C.  A  Latin  colony  was  pbnled 
there  in  ^eS  b.c,  and  it  was  Ilicn  that  the  name  was  changed  lor 
the  sake  of  the  omen,  and  probably  then  that  tbe  Via  Appia  waj 
eiiendcd  Irora  Capua  to  Bencvcntum.  Il  remained  [n  the  hanift 
ol  the  Romans  during  both  the  Tunic  and  the  Social  Wait,  and 
wu  a  ibrLrais  ol  importance  to.lbem.  The  position  ittUoofl, 
beiitt  paoiMCfid  by  the  tva  tiveiameatiocied.'and  tbe  medieval 
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.A.D.  54t.  After  tbe  Sodd  War  It  became  a  municipium  and 
under  Augustus  a  colony.  Being  a  meeting  point  of  six  main 
toads/  it  was  much  visited  by  tzaveUers.  Its  importance  is 
vouched  for  by  the  many  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  possesses, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  triumphal  arch  erected  bt  honour 
^of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  in  a.d.  1x4,  with 
important  relieb  reUting  to  its  history  (£.  Petersen  in 
Rdndscke  MiUeUungen,  tSga,  t^t;  A.  von  Domassewzki  in 
JakresheJU  des  OsUrreich.  arcMologiscken  Insiiiuts,  ii.,  1899, 173). 
There  are  also  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  a 
Urge  cryPloporticus  197  ft.  long  known  as  the  ruins  <^  Santi 
Quairantaj  and  probably  an  emporium  (according  to  Meomartini, 
the  portion  preserved  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  which  ohce 
measured  1791  ft  in  length)  and  an  andent  brick  arch  (called 
the  Arco  del  Sacramento),  while  below  the  town  is  the  Ponte 
Lebroso,  a  bridge  of  the  Via  A{^>ta  over  the  Sabbato,  and  along 
the  road  to  AveHino  are  remains  of  thermae.  Many  inscriptions 
and  andent  fragments  may  be  seen  built  into  the  houses;  in 
front  of  the  Madonna  delle  Graaie  is  &  bull  in  red  Egjrptian 
granite,  and  in  the  Piasaa  Pi^nniano  the  fragments  of  two 
Egyptian  obelisks  erected  in  aj>.  88  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Ml  in  honour  of  Domitian.  In  X9C^  the  foundations  of  this 
temple  were  discovered  dose  to  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  many 
fragments  of  fine  sculptures  in  both  the  EgjrptiaB  and  the 
Greco-Roman  style  belonging  to  ft  were  found.  They  had 
apparently  been  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  pMtbn  of  the  dty 
wall,  reconstructed  in  a.d.  663  under  the  fear  of  an  attadt  by 
Omstaps.  the  Byzantine  emperor,  the  temple  havii^  been 
•destroyed  under  the  influence  of  the  bidiop,  St  Barbaitis,  to 
provide  the  necessary  material  (A.  Meonwrtinj,  O.  Manicchi 
imd  L.  Sovignoni  in  Notaie  degfi  Scam,  1904,  107  sqq.).  Not 
long  after  it  had  been  sacked  by  Totila  Benevento  became  the 
teat  of  a  powerful  Lombard  duchy  and  continued  to  be  inde- 
pendent imtil  X053,  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.  ceded  it  to 
I^  IX.  in  exchange  for  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg;  and  it 
continued  to  be  a  papal  posaeseibn  until  x8o6,  when  Napoleon 
granted  it  to  TaHeyrand  with  the  tfde  of  prince.  In  18x5  it 
returned  to  the  papacy,  but  was  united  to  Italy  in  x86o.  Manfred 
lost  his  life  in  X266  in  battle  with  Charies  of  Anjon  not  far  from 
the  town.  Much  damage  ha*  been  done  by  earthquakes  from 
time  to  time.  The  chuxdi  of  S.  Sofia,  a  drcular  e^fict  of  about 
760.  now  modernised,  the  tod  of  wfaidi  is  supported  by  six 
mndent  columns,  is  a  relic  of  the  Lombard  period;  it  has  a  fine 
cloister  of  the  X3th  century  constructed  in  part  of  fragments  of 
earlier  buildings;  while  the  cathedral  with  its  fine  arcaded 
facade  and  incomplete  square  campanile  (begun  in  1279)  dutes 
from  the  9th  centioy  and  was  rebuilt  in  X  1x4.  The  btonse  doors, 
adorned  with  bas-reliefr,  are  good;  they  may  bdong  to  the 
begiiming  of  the  X3th  centuiy.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  the  double  aisles  being  borne  by  andent  columns,  and 
contains  ombdnes  and  a  canddabrum  of  i$i  x,  theHormer  resting 
on  columns  supported  by  lions,  and  decorated  with'reHeCs  and 
coloured  marble  mosaic.  The  castle  at  (he  h^^t  point  of  the 
town  was  erected  in  the  X4th  centufy. 

:    Benevento  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Foggia, 
and  has  branch  lines  to  Campobasso  and  to  Avetlino.' 

See  A^ Meoraaitiai.  Monnmenii eopen^ArU di BenemUo  (Bene- 
vento^ »|9ft):    T.  Aahby,  MHangju  de  FMe  /ronfssMk  1903, 416. 

_^  (T.  As.) 

BUfBVOLBRCB  (Lat  bene,  well,  and  votens,  wishing),  a  term 
for  an  act  of  kindness,  or  a  gift  of  money,  or  goods,  but  used  in  a 
special  sense  to  indicate  simis  of  money,  disguised  as  gifts,  which 
were  extorted  by  various  English  kings  from  their  subjects, 
without  consent  of  parliament.  Among  the  numerous  Jnethods 
which  have  been  adopted  by  sovereigns  everywhere  to  obtain 
support  from  their  people,  that  of  demanding  gifts  has  frequently 
found  a  place,  and  consequentlylt  is  the  word  and  not  the  method 
which  is  peculiar  to  English  history.    Edward  II.  and  Richard  11. 

» These  were  (i)  the  prolongation  of  the  Via  Appia  from  Capua, 
(a)  hs  continuation  to  Tarentum  and  Bnmdirfum,  of  which  Uiere 
iwtre  two  different  lines  between  Beaeveacora  and  A^uifeiiia  at 
difierent  dates  (se«  ArnA*  Vu)»(3)  the  Via  Tiaiaiia  to  Bnmdiauro 
by  Htrdoniae,  (4}  the  road  to  Tdesia  and  Acsemia.  (s)  the  road 
toAeHmiaby  Ekmanum,  (6)  tfaeroad  toAbeUaamaiidSaleriium. 


had  obtained  fendsbyreaoning  lofoNed loans,  fc  pniMictwIidk 
was  probably  not  unusoal  in  earlier  times.  Edward  IV.,  howevai^ 
discarded  even  the  pretence  of  repajmicnt,  and  in  1473  the  w>efd 
bene9elema  was  first  used  wtA  refereafce  ton  royal  demand  for  a 
gtft  Edward  was  very  suoceesful  In  these  eiorts,'aad  as  tlwy 
only  concerned  a  limited  number  Of  penont  he  did  not  Incur 
serious  unpopuUrity.  But  when  Riehard  QI.  sougltt  to  emulate 
his  brother's  example,  protests  were  made  wUdi  led  to  tha 
passhig  of  an  act  of  parUament  in  1484  abolMiIng  beBovolenoea 
as  "  new  and  imlawful  inventionB."  About  the  toM  time  tlio 
Chronide  of  Croyland  referred  to ft4>enevolence  asa  "  nova  H 
Inaodtta  bnpositto  munecis  ut  per  benefolMrtiam  quittbet  daret 
id  quod  vellet,  ixnmo  verius  quod  noUet.'^ '  In  apite  of  tUs  act 
Richard  demanded  a  further  benevolenco;  but  it  was  Henry  VIL 
who  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  this  systCflk  Int49ihesant 
out  oommissionerB  to  obtain  g^of  ]noncy«  and  in  X49dan  ac^ 
of  parliament  enforced  paymeiit  of  the  sums  promised  on  thi$ 
occasion  under  penalty  of  imprisonment.  Henry's  chancdior. 
Cardinal  Morton,  arcUushop  of  Canterbury*  was  the  traditional 
author  of  a  method  of  raising  money  by  bonvolences  known  at 
"  Morton's  Fork."  If  a  man  Uved  economiadly,  it  was  reasoned 
he  was  saving  money  and  could  afford  a  present  for  the  king.  If, 
<m  the  contrary,  he  lived  sumptuously,  he  was  evidently  wealthy 
and  could  likewise  afford  a  gift.  Hairy  VII.  obtained  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  this  maimer;  and  in  X54S  Henry  Vm. 
demanded  a  *'  loving  contribution  "  from  all  who  possessed  lands 
worth  not  less  Uum  forty  shilKngi  a  year,  or  chattels  to  the  valut 
of  £x5;and  those  who  refused  to  make  payment  were sninaMmed 
before  the  pxivy  councfl  and  punished.  Qixabeth  took  toans 
which  were  often  repaid;  and  in  x6x4  James  I.  ordered  the 
sheriffs  and  magistrates  in  each  county  and  borough  to  collect  n 
general  benevolence  from  aB  persons  of  ability,  and  with  some 
dteculty  about  iC40,ooo  was  collected.  Foiir  counties  had,  how- 
ever, distinguished  themsdves  by  protests  against  this  deinandl, 
and  the  act  of  Richard  HI.  had  been  dted  l^  various  objectQnSk 
R^resenitatives  from  the  four  countiea  were  accMrdingly  cailod 
before  the  privy  councfl,  where  Sir  Edward  Coke  ddenided  the 
action  of  the  king,  quoted  the  Tudor  precedents  and  urged  that 
the«ct  <A  X484  was  to  prevent  exactjons^  not  voluntary  i^ts  such 
as  James  hs[d  requested.  Subsequently  Oliver  St  John  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  making  a  violent  protest  against  the  bene- 
vo]ence,and  on  the  occasion  of  his  trial  Sir  Francis  Bacon  defended 
the  request  for  money  as  voluntary.  In  x6  x  5  an  attempt  to  exact 
&  benevolence  in  Ireland  failed,  nnd  in  x4so  it  waa  decided  to 
demand  one  lor  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  Circufer  letters 
were  sent  out.  punishments  were  inflicted,  but  many  excuses  were 
made  and  only  ab|»ut  £34,000  was  contributed.  In  x6si  a  further 
attempt  was  made,  judges  of  assise  and  others  were  ordered  to 
press  for  eontributfiona,  and  wealthy  men  i^e  called  before  the 
privy  council  and  asked  to  name  a  sum  at  which  to  be  rated. 
About  £88,000  was  thus  raised,  and  in  x  6a  2  William  Fiennes,  lat 
Viscount  Saye  axid  Sde,  was  imprisoned  for  six  nionths  for 
protesting.  This  was  the  last  time  be&evolences  were  actually 
collected,  althou^^  In  x6i2  and  1625  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
money  in  this  maimer.  In  X633  Charies  L  consented  to  collect 
a  benevolence  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  for  Charles 
Louis,  the  son  of  his  sister  Elisabeth,  but  no  further  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  project. 

See  W.  StuUM,  Cemstttutional  HUt^ry  of  Entland,  voL  iil  (Oxfoid. 
1895) ;  H.llallam,  C^nstUuticmal  Hilary  of  Rutland,  vd.  L  (London, 
1855):  T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Bnt^^  Censtituticiul  Bislory 
(Loodoa,  X896) ;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  ButoryofE^^ofid,  passim  (London 
'893)» 

BENPHYtTHBODOR  (x8o9-i88i>,  (jermsn  philologist,  son  of 
a  Jewish  trader  at  NSrten,  near  GOttingen,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
of  January  X809.  Although  originally  designed  for  the  medical 
profession,  his  taste  for  philology  was  awakened  by  a  oareftd 
instruction  in  Hebrew  which  he  received  from  his  father.  After 
brilliant  studies  at  GCttingcn  he  spent  a  year  at  Muiuch,  where 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  lectures  of  ScheUing  and  Thiersch, 
and  afterwards  settled  asa  deacher  In  Frankfort.  His  pursuits 
were  at  first  chiefly  classical,  and  bis  attention  was  diverted  to 
Sanskrit  by  an  acddontal  wiger  that  he  would  learn  enou|^  of 
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lie  kagttM*  Sb  •  fe^  ^>vMla  to  be  »bto  to  review  #  ot«  book  1^ 
il.   Tim  feat  he  acconiplislMd^  ami  riv»Ued  in  leUr  yean  when 
he  learned  Riusian  in  order  to  Uanslate  V.  P.  Vaailev's  work  on 
Biiddhiam.    For  the  time,  however,  h»  labouf*  were  ehie^  in 
classical  and  Semitic  philology^    M  Cdttiiig«a,  whithei  he  had 
returned  as  privat-dooent,  he  wrote  a  Uttk  wodt  on  themmeaof 
the  Hebrew  months,  proving  that  they  were  derived  £nwi  the 
Persian,  prepared  the  great  article  on  India  in  Each  and  Grflber^ 
EMcychpamUa,  and  published  from  1839  to.x84a  the  Lestc^m  tf 
Greik  Moots,  which  gained  him  the  Volney  prise  of  the  Institute 
<H  France,  r  Fcom'this  time  his  attention  was  princqMdly  given 
toSaBskrit.r  He  published  in  SS48  his  edition  of  the  .^diMo-eaia; 
in  185a- i8s4  his  Mammal  qf  Samtkriticamy'mmg  a  grammar  and 
chrestomathy;  in  1858  his  practical  Sanskrit  grammar, ^after- 
wards translated  into  English;  and  in  1859  bis  edition  of  the 
PaiUtcka  Tantrat  with  aaieoc^^isive  ^Ussertatioii  on  the  ^Ues 
and  mythobgies  of  primitive  nations,  r.  All  these  works  had  been 
pndnoed  under  the  pcessuie  ol  poverty,  the  government, 
whether  from  parsimony  or  froni  prejudice  against  #  Jew, 
refusing  .to  make  any  substantial  addition  to  hb  small  salary 
as  extm^professor  at  the  university.- ;  At  length,  in  'i86s,  the 
growing  appreciation  of  foreign  scfiolais  shamed  it  into  making 
him  an  ordinary  professor,  and  in  1866  Benfcy  puUished  the 
laborious  work  by  which  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known,  his 
|peat  Samsknt-BngHsk  Didiopofy,:  In  1869  he  wrote  a  l^story 
of  German  philological  research,  especially  (Mental,  during  the 
19th  century.'   In  1878  his  jubilee  as  doctor  was  odebraied  by 
the  publicatik>n of  avolumeof  philological  esssys  dedicated  to 
Urn  and  written  by  the  first  scholars  in  Germany.'. He  had 
designfd  to  dose  his  Utemry  labours  by  a  grammar  of  Vedic 
Sanskrit,  and  was  actively  preparing  it  idien  he  was  iiitemq>ted 
by  fllnees,  which  teoainated  in.his  4eath  at.Gdttingm  on  the 
f6tbof  June  1881.J  *  _     ^  ' 

A  collection  of  Ms  vairious  watlngi  was  pabUshcd  uT^BgfK  preCsoed 
by  a  meradr  by  his  son.  ^ 

BBIttALfr  a  proviaee  of  British  India,' bounded  on' the  £..by 
the  province  of  Saltern  BengU  and  Assam,  the  boundazyline 
bewg  the  Madhumati  fiver  and  the  Ganges}  o«  the  S,  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  Madras;  on  the  W.  by  the  CeniiiL  Provinces 
asd  JJnited  Provinces;  end  on  tfa^  N»  by  Nepal  amd  Sikkim. 
It  has  an  area  of  ]4X»s6o  s4>  bl.  and  a  population  of  54,096^806. 
It  consists  of  the  provinces  of  ^ehar,  Oiiseaand  Chota  Kagpur, 
sttd  the  western  pertion  of  the  Ganges  vall^,  but  without  the 
provincea  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal;  and  is  divided  mto 
ths  mx  British  divisioas.of  the  presidency^  Bhagslpur,  Patna^ 
Biu4wan,  Chota  Nagpur  and  Orissa,  and  various  native  states^ 
The  piovinoe  was'recenstituted  in^i905,  when  the  Chittagong, 
jDacatandBajahahidMstoas,  the  district  of  Makla  and  the  state 
of  Hill  nppern  were  ttansferred  from  Bengal  to  a  new  provinoe» 
lEaslem  Bextgal  and  Assam;  the  five  Hindi-speaking  states  of 
iChota  Nagpur,  namely  Chang  Bhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja,  Udaipur 
land  Jashpur,  were  transferred' from  Bengal  to  the  Central 
pBOvinoes;  and  Sambalpur  and  the  five  Oriya  states  of  Bamra, 
Rairakhol,  Sonpuf,  Patnaand  Kakhandi  were  tranafened  from 
)the  Ceotnl  Provinces  to  Bengal.  ?  The  province  of  Bengal^ 
tberelote,, now  consists, of  the  thirty-three  British  dlstricU  of 
Butd^ran,-  Birbhum,  Bankum,  >  Mklnapoie^  HugU,  Howrah, 
Twenty-four  Parganas,-  Cakutta,  Nadia,  Murshidabad,  Jessore, 
Kir"'"*!  P^taa,  Gaya»  Shahabad,  Sanm,  Champaran,  Husaf- 
farpur,  ^.  Darbhanga,',  Mong^, ..  Bhagalpur,**  Pumea,^  Santal 
Parganas,  Cuttadi,  Balaiore,.  Angul'and' Khondmala,  Puri, 
fiaaariba^.  Ranchi,^  Palamau,f;  Manbhum,':  Singhbum^  and 
Sambalpur,  and  the  native  states  of^Sikkim  and^the  tributary 
atates  of  Orissa  and  Chota  Nagpur/  ^ 

Hie  name  Bengal  is  deriv^  from'Sanduit''geography»  and 
applies  strictly  to  the  country  stretching  southwards  from 
Bhagslpur  to  the  sea.  The  ancient  Bangs  formed  one  of  the  five 
outlying  kingdoms  of  Aryan  India,  and  was  practically  conter- 
minous with  the  delta  of  Bengal.  It  derived  its  name,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  Pundits,  f rom^  a  prince  of  the  Maha- 
li&curata,  to  whose  portion  it  (ell  on  the  primitive  partition  <rf  the 
Ml— If/  .<t»0Pt^  the  Lunar  race-  of  DdhL   Btt  a  dty.calkd 


Baagsla,  nai  CMttagwgt  ^ilikh,  akho^^  now  waeked  aw»y, 
is  supposed  to  have  eiisted  in  the  llahemmedan  period,  appears 
to  have  given  the  name  to  the  FaiBopean  world.  The  woid 
Bangala  was  first  used  by  the  Mmsulmaas;  and  under  their  rule) 
like  the  Baaga  of  oU  Sanskrit  times,  it  applied  specifically  to 
the  Gangetk  delta,  although  the  later  oonqueitp  to  the  east  of 
the  Brahnugmtra  were  eventually  included  within  it.  In  thefer 
distribution  el  the  oountiy  for  fiscal  purpooes,  it  loimed  the 
central  province  of  afwenKnehip,  with  Bdutr  on  thenarthwmt^ 
and  OciiBa  on  the  south-west,  jointly  ruled  by  one  deputy  of  the 
Delhi  emptor.  fVnder  the  English  the  name  haa  U  different 
periods  bome  very  ^ifieseat  si|^ificatk»is^  Fraads  FerBandes 
applies  it  to  the  oountry  fnom  the  tiitreme  east  of  Chittagong 
to  Point  Palmysss  in  Orissa,  with  a  coast  Une  which  Purchas 
estimates  at  6eom.,  running  inland  for  the  same  disUnceand 
watered  by  the  Ganges.  This  territory  would  include  the 
Mahommedan  pmvince  of  Bengal,  with  parta  of  Behar  and 
Orissa. %( The  loeae  idea  thus  derived  frosa  old  voyagers  became 
stereotyped  in  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company.  All  its 
north-esstem  factories,' from  Balasoss,  on  the  Orissa  coast,  to 
Patna,  in  the  heart  of  Behar,  belonged  to  the  *<  Bengal  Esub- 
Udiment,"  and  as  British  ooiu)oests  crept  higher  up  the  riven, 
the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  northern  India. 
The  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  ootBtxadistinction  to  those  of  Madras 
sad  Bombay,  .eventually  included 'aU  the  British  territooea 
north  of  the  Central  Provinces,  fmm  the  mouths  of  the  Oanges 
and  BFahaaaputra  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Puujab.  In  1821 
the  North'Westem  Provinces  were  crested,  which  are  now 
mchided  with  Ondh  In  the  United  Provinces;  and  the  #hole 
of  northern  India  k  now  di^ded  into  the  four  lieutenant- 
gpvemoaships  of  the  Punjab,  the  United  Pspvinces,  Bengal,  and 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  the  North- West  Frontier  Pro-, 
vince  under  a  oommlsaioner. 

i  Pkytkal  Gso^o^^— Three  sub-provinces  of  the  present 
lieutenant-gpvemMship  of  Bengal — namely,  Bengal  {Moper, 
Bdiar  and  Orissa — consist  of  great  river  vall^s;  the  fourth, 
Chota  Nagpur,  is  a  mountainous  region  which  separates  them 
from  the  central  India  plateau.  Orina  embraces  the  rich  deltas 
of  the  Mahsijadi  and  the  neig^tibouiing  rivers,  bounded  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengalon  the  SX.,  and  walled  in  on  the  N.W.  by  tributary, 
hill  stales.  Proceeding  west,  the  sub-province  of  Bengal  proper 
stretches  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  inland  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  HiaalayaSi  Its  southern  portion  is  formed  by  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges;  its  northcn  consists  of  the  Ganges  valley* 
Behftf  lies  on  the  north-west  of  Bengal  proper,  and  oompriscs 
the  higher  vsUey  of  the  Ganges  from  the  spot  where  it  issues 
froBS  the  United  Proviaees.  Between  Behar  and  Orissa  lies  the 
psovinoe  of  Chota  Nagplir,  of  which  a  portion  was  given  in  1905 
to  the  Central  Provinces.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
now  divided  between  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
is  one  of  the  most -fertile  and  densely-populated  tracts  of  oountry 
in  the  world.  It  teems  with  every  product  of  nature.  Tea» 
indigo,  turmeric,  lac,  waving  white  fields  of  the  opium-p<^^gF> 
.wheat  and  innumerable  grains  and  pulses,  pq^per,  ^agv,  betelf 
nut,  quinine  and  many  costly  spices  and  drugs*  oil-seedsof  sort% 
cotton,  the  silk  mulberry,  ineidiaustible.  crops  of  jute  and  other 
fibres;  timber,  from  the  feathery  bamboo  and  ooroneted  pahn 
to  the  ironrhearted  M  tree— m  short,  every  vegetable  product 
whi<^  feeds  and  clothes  a  people,  and  enables  it  to  trade  with 
foreign  nations,  aboijinds.  Nor  is  the  country  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  distrids  near  the  sea  consist  entirety;  of  alluvial 
formatfons;  and,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  no  substance  so  cosne 
as  gravel  occurs  throughout  the  delta,  or  in  the' heart  4>f  the 
pvovinces  within  400  m..  of  the  river  mouths. 
*  The  cUmate  varies  from  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Himalayas 
to  the  tropical  vapour-bath  of  the  delta  and  the  burning  winds 
of  Behar.  The  ordinary  range  of  the  thennoroeter  cBitaiM. 
on  the  plains  is  from  about  $2^  F.  in  the  coldest 
month  to  xoi3**  in  the  shade  in  summer.  A  temperature  below 
60*  is  considered  very  cold,  while  with  care  the  temperatuvs  of 
well-built  bouses  rarely  eaceeds  '95'  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
rainfall  varies  fiMS  S7  in*  iA  B«bM  to  about  6s  in.  in  the  deltst 
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Lowff  Bengal  cshibii*- the  t«fb  ^typictf  lUgflfttft  file  Hfe  6^ 
grett  river.  In  thie  nortfaem  dbtrktt  tke  riven  nin  ilotg  the 
Hfy^f^  valcyS)  receive  tke  drainage  from  the  cttantry  en 
either  tide,  abeorb  broad  tributarlee  and  rush  fonrard 
wAth  an  ever-increasing  voliime.  But  neir  the  tentte  ef  the 
fvo'viDces  the  livers  enter  upon  a  new  «tage  of  thehr  career. 
TheirtaaiB  cliannels  bifurcate,  Ad  each  new  fttittia  se  created 
dmows  off  ita  own  set  of  distribntadcB  to  right  and  left  The 
coontry  wliich  they  thus  enclose  and  intcsseet  forms  the  delta 
Of  Bengal.  Originally  conqueked  by  the  ihivial  deposits  from  the 
sea,  it  now  stretches  out  as  a  vast  Aead  level,  2n  which  die  rivers 
find  their  velocity  chedced,  and  their  carrent  ttO  tottger  able  tq 
Carry  flong  the  silt  wtdcfa  tiiey  have  brought  down  from  Borthcrn 
India*  The  streams,  accordingly,  deposit  their  aOtivia}  burden 
In  their  channels  and  upon  their  banks,  to  that  by  degrees  their 
beds  rise  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  this 
way  the  rivers  in  the  delta  skywly  build  themselve»  up  into 
canals,  which  every  autumn  break  through  or  ovetfiow  their 
margins,  and  leave  their  eOt  upon  the  adjacent  flat^:  •  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Lower  Bengal  annually  receive  a  top-dressing 
oi  virgm  soil  froth  the  Himalayas^ — a  system  Of  natural  manuring 
which  renders  elaborate  tiUage  a  xviste  of  bboiir,  and  defies  the 
utmost  power  of  over-croppjng  lo'ekhatist  its  fertility.  As  the 
tiveiB  creep  farther  down  the  delta,  they  become  more  and 
more  dugg^,'and  their  bifurcations  and  interladngs  more  com^ 
pK<^ted.  The  last  scene  of  all  is  a  vast  amphibious  wilderness  of 
swamp  and  forest,  amid  whose  solitudes  tiiefar  aetwork  of 
diannds  insensibly  merges  into  the  sea^  The  fivers^  finally 
checked  by  the  sea,  deposit  their  remaining  silt,  which  emerges 
as  banks  or  blunted  premontoiies,  or,  after  a  year**  battling 
wiCh^ie  tide,  adds  a  low  feet  or  it  may  be  a  few  iadies  to  tha 
foreshore. 

The  Ganges  gives  to  the  country  its  peculiar  chancter  and 
Aspect  About  300  m.  from  its  month  it  spreads  out  Into 
numerous  branches,  forming  a  large  dcHa,  -coiuposed,  when  it 
borden  oil  the  sea,  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivets,  running 
through  the  dense  forests  of  the  Sundarbane,  and  exhibiting 
during  the  annual  inundation  die  ^tpeartnce  of  an  immense  sea* 
At  this  tine  the  riCe  fields  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles  arc  submerged.  13ie  scene  presents  to  a  European 
eye  a  panorama  of  singular  novelty  and  interest — rice  fidds 
covered  with  water  to  a  great  depth;  the  edtfs  of  grain  floating 
on  the  Buifhce;  the  stupendous  cmbanlnBents,  which  restrain 
fdthont  altogether  preventing  the  excesses  of  the  inundatloos{ 
and  peasants  gohig  out  to  their;  daily  work  with  their  cattle  kk 
eanoes  or  on  rafls».  The  navigable  streams  whkb  fall  into  the 
Ganges  ktenect  the  country  in  every  direction  and  afford  great 
Eadfit|es  for  internal  comimmication.  In  many  pahs  boats  can 
approach  by  means  of  lakes,  rivulets  and  water-courses  to  the 
door  of  almost  every  cottage.  The  lower  region  of  the  Ganges 
is  the  richest  and  most  productive  portion  of  Bengal,  aboundfaig 
in  valuable  produce.  The  other  principal  rivers  in  Bengal  are 
the  Sooer  Cogra,  Gandak,  Kusi,  TisU;  the  HugU,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  Bhagirathi  and  Jalan^,  and  farther  to  the  w«sv, 
the  Damodar  end  Rupnarayan;  and  in  the  80Uti»-weit,  the 
Mahanadi  or  great  river  of  Orissa.  In  a  level  country  Hke 
Bengal,  where  tibe  seil  is  composed  of  yielding  and  loose  material*,* 
the  comseB  of  the  rivers  are  centinuolly  shifting  ftom  the  wetiring 
ttwsty  of  Iheftr  different  banks,  or  fiDom  the  water -being'  tamed 
off  by  obstacles  In  iu  eoune  into  £  different  chaaoel.'  As  this 
diannel  is  grkdually  irideoed  the  €4d  bod  of  the  river  is  left  dry. 
The  new  channel  into  whiob  the  titer  flows  it  of  course  so  mudi 
laikd  loM,  while  the  old  bed  constitute  an  aoeeasion  to  the 
adjacent  estates.  T^us,  one  man's  property  is  diminished 
'Wkfle  that  of  another  it  enlarged  or  improved;  and  a  distinct 
brandi'Of  juilsprudeace  las  grown  iik>,  the  purtieulcr  province 
of  *which  is  the  definition  and  tegukition  of  the  alluvial  rights 
alike  of  private  piop^rty  and  of  the  atate. 

Geohgf.-^Tha  gi^ater  part  of  Bengal  is  occupied  by  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ganges,  but  hi  the  south-west  rises  the 
plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur  composed  •cUefiy  of  gndissio  rocks. 
The  great  thickness  of  the  Gangetk  alluvi««*  is  «bowtt  by  a 


bomSto  4r  CUbttla  ^trhldi  #tt'  ckrda  t6  i.  <fet>a  dTslSort 
460  ft  below  the  presttt  level  of  the  sea  without  entering  any 
niarihe  deposit.  Ovet  the  surface  of  the  gncissic  rocks  are 
scattered  numerous  basins  of  Oondwana  bi*ds.  Some  of  thes^^ 
axe  undoubtedly  faulted  faito  their  present  posftlons^  and  to  this 
they  owe  fhdr  preseiVation.  In  the  Rafmahal  Hilb  basaltic 
kva  flows  are  interbedded  with  the  Oondwana  deposits,  and  ta[ 
the  Kaxbarbari  coalfield  the  Oondwana  beds  are  travmed  bV 
dikes  of  mica^peridotite-attd  basalt,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Rajmahal  lavas.  The  Gondwana  aeries  U 
economical^  of  great  importance.  It  includes  numerous  mmi 
of  coal,  many  of  which  aie  woriced  09  an  extensive  scale  (atf 
Giridih,  Raniganj,  &c>.  '  The  quaHty  of  the  coal  Is  good,  but 
unfortunately  it  contains  a  large  amount  dl  ash^  the  avmige 
being  as  high  as  r7%. 

P€6pU.—ln  the  snb-prevfnce^  under  the  fteutenknt-goyeitior 
of  Bengal  dwdl  a  great  congeries  of  peoples,  of  iHdely  d^ren^ 
origin,  speakini^  diffleretft  languages  and  representing^  HS 
separated  eras  of  civ9ixation.  The  province.  In  Uct,  becahie  stf 
unwitidy  that  this  'was  the  chief  reason  for  I&  partitloii  in  r905.* 
The  people  exhibit  every  stage  of  human  progress,  Aid  e^i^ry 
type  of  human  enUghtemnent  and  superstition  from  Cheedocatei 
classes  to  primitive  hUl  tribes.  OnthesamebendiofilCincuClar 
college  Mt  youths  trained  Up  fai  the' strictest  thehm,  dtheri^ 
indoctrinated  in  iht  mysteries  of  the  Hindu  trinfty-and  pantheoftf 
with  representatives  oif  every  Hnk  In  the  chdln  of  supA^tkm-*' 
from  the  harmless  offering  of  Bowers  before  the  fittiiTy  .god  W 
the  cruel  rites-of  Kali,  whoseitltars  in  the  ttOst  civilised  dlsirieilif 
of  Bengal,  as  ktely  US  the  famine  of  1866,  'n^ere  tftahied  wftll 
human,  bloods  Indeed,  the  veiy  word  Hindu  is  oneof  abselocel)^ 
indetetmuiate  meai^.  The  Mnsus  officers  emf»l^  It  ias  ■« 
convenient  generic  to  include  4^  mflUons  of  the-popiulatleii  ol 
Bengal,  comprising  dcm^tS  of  transparently  <fistinct' ethnical 
origin,  and  teprnted  fromeach  other  by  theh^  Isbgtage,  cttcwns 
and  ndigious  rites.  But  Hinduism,  understood  even  in  rids  wide 
sense,.repreBents  <mly  one  of  manry  creeds  and  raoet found  uMin 
Bengal.  The  otSier  great  histoilcal  cultus,'  which  during  tbi 
last  twelve  oeaturiet  did  for  the  Semitic  peoples  what  Cferlsi 
tiaidty  acooupt&hed  among  the  Europeau  Aryans^  has  won  to 
itself  ono4fth  of  the  populatioi  of  Bengal.  The  kfabomm^laat 
number  some  ^,000^000  in  Bengd,  but  the  great  bidh  of  their 
numbers  was  transferred  to  Eastern  Bengal  and'AssMn.  Thi^ 
consist  largely  of  the  orlgtaol  Inhabitants  of  the  ooantiy,  #lio 
were^Moeefytlsed  by  tbeottcoessivo  I^athM  aad  Mogtil  fevvflifcnK 
In  the  face  of  great  natural  citnuo|»bet,  weh  >as  rfve#  ia«ndA* 
tlons,  famines,  tidal  "Waves  and  cyekmca  of  the  lower  pnrvlDott 
of  Bengal,  the  reMgkius  Inetfaict  worhl  with  a  vttaMty  vriaMum 
hi  European  countries.  Until  the  JMish  gbvaramemt  stepped 
in  witb  its  pelke  sdid  canals  and  nOtmd^,  betweea  tbb  peo(it 
and  what  they  wete  accustomed  to  consider  tte  deaUngs  of 
Providenoe,  icaroely  »  year  ^Mssed  wfthoot  iomm  terrible  tma^ 
festatsonofthepowtrattdtbeWTitliofaed:  IfiduattainvksiMft 
ftom  central  India,  pimtlcal  devastntlons  on  the  »a4wmdt 
banditti  who  maitbed  aboirt  theiitterierte  bodlsso^  Sbioootttii; 
Hoods'  which  dnwned  the  harvAu'of' wlioie  Ulioricts,  iMd 
droughts  hi  wMob  a  tUtd  Of  the  po^iulatios  starved  .to  dcflJiH 
kept  alive  a  sehseof  huma*  powerlestdeis  la  th^pteseaoo'of  tA 
oi&n^teiitfate.  Under  the'^^omshedMttftpibtHenco  iuwied 
the  capital  into  a  dlent  wjhfemest,  -rieoer  again  to  bo  re-peopkd. 
tJhder  British  rule  it  is  estiroxted  tUt  so  mflttons  perkfaed 
witMn  the  Lower  Proivinba  sAone  in  (bo  famiao  o^  1769^1776^ 
had  the  first  surveyet^'genetal  of  Bengal  catered  on  to  mapa  4 
traet  of  many  faandrrds  of  square  roUes  as  biire  of  villages  and 
**  depopulated  by  the  Maghs."  -But  since  the  advent  of  firitkb 
admioiitntioa  the  history  of  Bengal  has  euhetantialty  been  a 
record  of  prosperity;  the  teeming  Twpiilalten  of  its  river  valley* 
is  one  of  the  densest  in  the  worid,  and  the  partly  agrldultaril 
districts  of  Saran  aad  Muaaffarpur  la  tfafc  Batna  dlyisioinuppert 
over  900  penons  to  the  aqua^  mfle*  a^  number  beMfy  wirpame< 
dsewhere  except  In  urban  areas. 

/4**g<M^<^£xchKUng  immigrants  the  leaguales  apotea  b^ 
the  peoQiae  of  Bengal  belong  to  one  or  other' of  ftvrttoViActo 
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hai3k»—Atf%n,  DnlvMkAi  Hmnh '  aftd  TiWto-Jnniifttt.  Of 
4toe  tlic  languAges  Of  the  Aryaa  family  aie  by  Car  the  mott 
imponuu,  bekg  spoken  by  no  leu  than  95  %o{  the  population 
Moordinfftothecensuio£i90i«  The  Aryan  languages  ale  spoken 
jn  the  p[atna  by  ahnoBttlie  whoie  popsdation;- the  Alnnda  and 
JDrarvidian  in  the  Chota  Nagpar  plateau  and  adjoining  tracta; 
cnd.^  -Tihcto-Atinnan.  itt:  DaajceHag,  Sikkim  and  Jalpajgnti. 
The  aiOBt  important  Ajryan  Jaagua^te  are  Bengali  (g.v.)^  Bihax^ 
£aateCB  Hindi  and  Oriya.  Chi  the  avecage  in  the  piovince, 
before  parUlion,  out  of  evciy  1000  pcflsoilt  safl  spoke  Bengal, 
^z  Hindi  and  fiiiari»  and  79  Qriya.  As  a  vule  QcagMi  is  the 
h^^^er  ^  Bengal  proper,  Hindi  of  Behar  and  Chota  Nagpnr, 
AbdOrignOf  Oite.:  r 

i   Agnadtme4-*Tke  atepie  crop  of  the  province  is  ricei  to  whieh 

^bo<i£  66%  of  .the  icroppod  atrea  is  devoted.    These  are  three 

iMEfw^esta  in  the  year-^-ilie  b^rv,  or  spring  cke;^«r,  or  auton* 

kite;  apd  imant  or  winter  ricn.    Of  these  the  last  or  winter  rice 

is  by  far  the  most  eiten^ely  oihivatied,  and  fbcins  the  great 

luo^est  of  the  yieaf  J    The  diaa»  ctop  is  groMoi  on  low  Und.    In 

jtf ay,  after  the  fint  hiU  of  rain,  a  nursety  ground  i»  pioughed 

three  tinMs>  and  the  seed  scattered  broadtasL    When  the  seedt 

^ngs  make  their  am>eanince  another  £eld  ia  prepared  for  trans^ 

phntlng  *  By  thb  time  the  rainy  season  has  thoroughly  set  in, 

ImbI  the£eldisdanuaBdupsoastoretainthowater.    It  is  then 

sdpes^edly  plou^ied  nntil  the  water  becomes  worked  into  the 

soil,  and  Uie  whole  reduced  to  thick  mud.  >  The  yotmgriceis  then 

taken  from  the  nursery,  and  transpUmted  hi  rows  about  9  in. 

Apatt.    AuMii  rice  is  much  jnoce  eztenatvdy  cultivated  than  ita; 

imd  in  favourable  yean  Is  the  most  valoabte  crop,  but  being 

•own  in  torn  lands  is  liable-  to  be;  destroyed  by  excessive  rain* 

HiL    Harvest  .takes  pkce  in  December  or  January.    Aus  rice  is 

yngrally  sown  on  high  ground.    The  fidd  is  ploughed  when  the 

«uly  ifunsaet  in,  ten  or  twelve  times over^  till  thesoillBndueed 

atoiiy  to  dust^' the  aeedibein^  sown  heoadcast  in.  April  or  May* 

As  soott  a*  tht  yaamg  plants  reach  6  In.  in  height,  the  land  is 

hmioised  for  dw  pnrpoae  of  thinmng  the  crop  and  to  dear  it  of 

^hceda.  The  crop  ia  harvested  in  Author  S^tember.   Bott^at 

s|iring  tioe^  is  cuhimted  on  low  marshy  hind,  being  sown  in  a 

BOtsery  in  Oetober,  transplanted  a  mo^th  later,  and  harvested 

in  March  midAkniL    An  qufagcnoagdcacpptmnoi  nee,  called  ir» 

brjiiradUtJ%  grows  BLttrtain'marBhgr  tracts.    The  grain  is  very 

small,  and  is  gathered  for  consunq>tion  only  by  the  poorest. 

SiVhemt  totnd  ato  important  food  staple  in  Sehar,  wheote  theite  is 

n  oonajdnmble  esport  to  Cakntta.  .Oil-oeedsare  vcrylaigely 

gHow^pnnkolarfyin'Bcfaar*    ^he  pthtfiparioil-setdsaw  toHska 

fBiidlard),ltf(Besamuifa>  and  Jm»  or  MosNls  (linseed).    Jfute(^ 

ct  jtoito)  forms  a  veay  bnpoitant  oonBKrdal  stnple  of  Behg>^ 

The  cnHhmtJon  of  this  crop  haa  rapidly  .increased  of  late  yeais^ 

its  principal  seat  of  cultivation,  howeveiv  is  Eastern  Ben^sl^ 

«ili«i9  the  superior  varietks  are  grawha    The  crop  grows  ofei 

•fther  high  or  low  lands,,  is  solm  In  April  and  cut  in  Angost. 

Apart  from  the  quantity  exported  and  the  qnaatiey  made  hp  by 

hmmd,  it  supports  a  prosperous  miUMdastry,  ddefly  in  the  ndgb* 

bburhned  of  Calcutta  and  Hswtah.    In  S9ds  there  «efethirty<eiz 

liMe-iDillsin  (he  fktfvince  and '*^  nuUian  aoHK  w«ro  <aieppcd. 

Tbit  value  of  fttte>dnd  of  iht  goods  manafactuvsd  ftom  it  m4 

presents  more  (han  a  third  of  tibe  aggregsttt  value  of  the  trade 

of  Calcutta.    Indigo  used  to  be  an  important  crop  eairied  on 

with  European  capital  in  Behar,  but  of  late  yearn  the'indnst^ 

hda  afaoost  beendestrOyed  1^  thef invention ^ nrtifteial ind%o. 

tFba  cultivatien  ihtheothtr  great  iAdu^tiy  carriiedoa  by  Enropen 

caipitti,  bat  that  h  chiefly  coofinsdto  Assam,  the  industry  in 

Dtfcjecfing  ind  the  Dwan  being  On  a  small  scale.    Ophias  is 

^rowniaBcfaarwith  its  head  station  at  Fatna«    Tfaeoultitfatiou 

off  iftiefllndKms  phmtid  Beogai.%asintrodndsdasan  e:iperiaMnt 

ffbuot  xMr^nddis  grownon  government  phtntations  in  I>ai|eeling4 

'  MJHa^ai  i>Aftifate.^The  idatf  nunsral  product  fatBsngal  is  coaly 

which  dispotCB  with  the  goldief  Jtfysote  for  thapkcdof  premier 

iBIportance  in  thnndMns  industries  of  ludhk,  The  most  import* 

nut  mine:  in  pointed  area;  accesAiity  and  outpdt  tsRsnigsnj, 

wUh  wn  areiKl  50o>q>  m.    Anofherofiiungtmpbrtanoeisthatof 

Jberria,  with  an  area  of  roo  sq.  m.,  which  is  situated  only  ti^tt.  10 


the  Kest  of  Raidgaiijt  whik  Ballangaai  also  has  an  areA  of  130O 
sq.  m.  The  saiaM  coalfield  of  Kariiarbari  with  an  area  of  only 
IS  sq.  m.  yields  the  beaH  coal  in  Bengal.  Besides  these  fotv 
coalfields  there  are  twenty-five  othera  of  various  sizes,  which  aiSe 
only  in  tho'initial  stagps  of  devdopment. 

CdsifMree.-**The  sea>-boine  trade  of  Bengal  is  almost  entirely 
tmcrtrtreted  at  Calcutta  (^.v^,  which  alsoaervesas  the  chief  port 
far  Eastepi Bengal  and  Assam^and  for  the  United  Pmtvincesi 
?he  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods,  reilw^ay  materials, 
aetals  and  macUnary,  oils,  sugar,  cotton,  twist  and  salt;  and  the 
principal  exports  are  jute,  tea,  hidies,  opium,  rice,  oil-^eed^  indigo 
and  lac  Tim  hrter>provinrial  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  (with 
Eastciti  Bengal  and  Assam^  the  United  Frovinccs  and  the  Centnd 
Provinces*  From  the  United* Provinces  come  opium,  hides,  raw 
cotton,  wheat,  ahfeUac  and  oilseeds;  and  from  Aaflom,  tea, 
oil^seedr  and  jkit& '  The  frontier  trade  of  Bengal  is  registered 
with  Nepal,  Sikkim^  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  but  except  with  Nepal 
riic  a^noqnt  is  insignificant.* 

RaUnayf. — ^Beligal  is  well  sof^Ued  with  railways,  which  natu- 
sally  have  the  ieaport  of  Calcutta  as  the  centre  of  the'system. 
South  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bast  Indian  foUows  the  river  from  the 
North'WestcsnPvotinoes,  with  its  terarinus  at  Howrah  on  tht 
Uugli,  opposite  Calcutta.  A  chord  line  passes  by  the  coaUield  of 
Raniganj,  wlhidi  enables  this  great  railway  to  be  worked  mora 
economically  than  any  other  ki'  India^  The  Bengal-Nagpur, 
from  the  Centril  Provinoesy  ako  has  its  tffrminiK  at  Howrah^ 
and  thflisectionof  this  raSway  through  Mldnapore  ootricsthe  Baat 
Coast  line  from  Madras.  North  of  the  Ganges  the  Eastern 
Bengal  runs  north  to  Darjeeling,  and  malntalu  a  service  of  river 
sCeamen  on  the  Brahmaputra.  The  Bengal  Central  serverthe 
lower  Gangeticdeha.  Both  of  these  have  then- teradaiatScaldah; 
an  eastern  subnrb,ol  Calcutta.  'Northern  Behar  is  traversed  by 
the  Bengal  &  North- Western,  with  an  extension  eastwards 
through  Tiihoot  to  join  the  Eastern  BengaL  In  addition  there 
aro  a  few  light  lines  andstcam  tramways. 

Camds  ami  JUven,'^-iBi^/tis  and  other  witerwaya  still  carry  a 
large  part  X)i  the  traffic  of  Bengal,  especially  in  the  ddu.  The 
government  maintairts  two  dnnncU  through  the  Sundarbansj 
known  as  the  Calcutta.  mKl  Eastern  canals,  and  likewise  docs  iti 
bast  to  keep  open  the  Nadiya  rivers,  which  form  the  oommunica" 
tion  between  the  main  stream- of  the  Ganges  and  the  Hugh. 
There  is  fnrtherarouteby  water  t)etweenDdcuttaandMidnapore. 
The  most  important  canals,  those  in  Orissa  (see  MAdANAni)  and 
on  the  Sone  river  m  scHithern  Behar,  have  been  otmstrUcted 
primarily  for  irrigation,  though  they  are  also  used  for  navigation. 
Except  as  a  protection  against  famine,  expcndittire  on  irrigation 
is  noC  remunerative  in  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  abundance  ol 
rivets,  andthe  general  dampness  of  the  chmate. 

Admimutratiam. — The  administration  of  Bengal  b  conducted 
by  n  Ueutenant'govemor,  with  a  chief  secretary,  two  secrstatiei 
and  three  nnder«tecretaries.  Ihere  is  no  executive  councO,  as  ht 
Madras  and  Bombay;  but  there  as  a  board  of  revenue,  count'' 
iag  of  two  nofemben*  For  legislative  purposes  the  fieutenant-* 
governor  has  a  council  of  twenty  members,  of  whom  not  ntors 
than  tea  may  be  officials.  Of  the  remaining  meuU»ers  seven  are 
nominated  mi  the  recommendation  of  the  Calcutra  coiporation,- 
groups  of  municipalities,  groups  of  district  boasds,  selected  pnbllr 
sssodatlons  and  the  senate  of.  Calcutta  university.  The  numbed 
of  divisious  or  comm^onetships  is  6,  of  which  Chota  Nagpur 
ranks  as  "  notHm^uhtion."    The  number  of  districts  is  33. 

Army.n^in  Lord  Kitchener's  xeconstitution  of  the  Indian- 
army  hi  1904  the  dki  Bengal  command  was  abolished  and  its 
place  taken  by  the  Eastern  army  corps,  which  indudos  all  the 
troops  from  'Me^rot  to  Assam.  The  boundaries  of  the  6th 
division  include  those  of  the  former  Oudh,  AUahabad,  Assasa 
and  Presidcucy  districts;  and  the  troops  now  quartered  in 
Bengal  only  consist  of  the  Presidency  brigade  with  its  head*^ 
qoartcra  at  Fort  William. 

Hisioryj-*Tht  history  of  so  largo  a  province  as  Bengal  form* 
in  integral  part  of  the  general  history  of  India.  Tie  northern 
port,  Behar ^.«.),  constituted  the  andeot  kingdom  of  Magadhd, 
the  aucleus4rf  the  Imperial  power  of  thesucoessive  guest  dynastten 
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of  tlM  Mauryas,  Asdhnt  and.Guptai;  and  its  cliieff  town,  Patna, 
If  the  ancient  Patalipiitn  (the  Falimbothra  of  the  Greekk),  once 
the  capital  of  India.  The  Delu  or  southern  part  of  BenffU  lay 
beyond  the  ancient  Sanskrit  polity,  and  waa  governed  by  a 
number  of  local  kings  beioaging  to  a  pra-Aryan  atock..  The 
Chinese  travellers,  Fa  Hien  in  the  5th  century,  and  Hsian 
Tsang  in  the  7th  century,  found  the  Buddhist  zeUgkm  pcevailtng 
throughout .  Bengal,  -but  already  in  a  fierce  struggle  with 
UittduisM— ft  struggle  which  ended  about  the  9th  or  loth  century 
in  the  general  establishment  of  the  latter  faith. «-  Until  the  end 
of  the  xath  century  Hindu  princes  governed  in  a  number  of  petty 
prindpafities,  till,  in  1199,  MahMnmed  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  was 
anwinted  to  lead  the  first  Mussulman  invasion  into  BengaL 
The  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Behar  datei  from  1x97  aj>.,  and 
the  new  pomet  qaeedily  spread  southwards  into  the  delta.  -  From 
about  this  date  un^  1340  Bengal  was  ruled  by  governors 
appointed  by  the  Mahommedan  emperors  in  the  north.  .  From 
1340  to  x$39  its  governors  asserted  a  precaribus  indqwadence, 
and  arrogated  the  position  of  sovereigns  on  their  own  account. 
From  1540  to  tS76  Bengal  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Pathan 
or  Af^n  dynasty,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Sher 
Shah.  On  the  overthiow  of  this  house  by  the  powerful  arms  of 
Akbar,  Bengal  was  incorporated  into  the  Mogul  empire,  -and 
administered  by  governors  j4>pQlnted  by  the  Delhi  emperor, 
until  the  treaties  of  1765,' which  placed  Bengal,  Bdiar  and 
Orissa  under  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Company  formed  its  earliest  settlements  in  Bengal  in  the 
first  half  of  the  X  7th  century.  These  settksments  were  of  a  purely 
commercial  character.  In  ,1620  one  of  the  Company**  factors 
dates  from  Patna;  in  x624*x656  the  Company  established  itself, 
1^  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  on  the  ruiits  oi  the  andeot  Portu* 
gueae  settlement  of  Pippli,  in  the  north  of  Orissa;  in  i640-x64a 
an  Engliah  surgeon,  Gabriel  Boughton,  obtained  estabUshmeats 
at  Balasore,  aJbo  in  Orissa,  and  at  Hu^,  some  mfles  above 
Calcutta.  The  vexations  and  cxtortioos  to  which  the  Company's 
oarly  agents  were  subjected  more  than  once  abtaost  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  trade,  and  in  1677-167S  they  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  Bengal  altogether^  In  x68$,  the  Bengal 
fecton,  driven  to  ejctremity  by  the  oppression  of  the  Mogul 
govenion,  threw  down  the  gauntlet;  and  after  various  successes 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  purchased  from  the  grandson  of 
Aucaagteb,  in  X696,  the  villages  whidi  have.siaqe  grown  up  into 
Calcutta,  the  metropolis  d  India.  Duiing  the  next  fifty  years 
tiie  Britidi  had  a  long  and  hazardous  strugi^  alike  with  the 
Mogul  governors  of  the  provittoe  and  the  Mahratta  armies  whkh 
invaded  it.  In  17  56  this  straggle  culminated  in  the  peat  outrage 
kaowm  as  the  Bh^k  Hole  of  Calcutta,  foUowed  by  CUve'a  battle 
of  Plasscy  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  which  avenged  it. .  That 
battle,  and  the  sphseqaent  years  of  confused  fighting,  established 
British  military  supremacy  in  Bengal,  and  procured  the  treatiei 
of  1765*  hy  which  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa 
passed  under  British  administration.  •  Xo  Wanen  Hastings 
(iy7>-x785)  belongs  the  gkiry  of  consolidating  the  Brituh  power, 
and  converting  a  military  occupation  into  a  stable  dvil  govern- 
ment.  .  To  another  member  of  the  dvil  service,  John  Shoxa, 
afterwards  iord  Tdgnxnouth  <i786-i793),  is  due  the  foroRation 
of  a  ragular  system  of  Anglo-Iiidian  legislation.  Acting  through 
Lord  Comwallis,  then  govemof'general,  he  asesrtained  and 
defined  the  rights  of  the  Umdholdets  in  the  soU  .These  land- 
holders under  the  native  system  had  started,  foe  the  most  part, 
as  collectors  of  the  icvenues,  and  gradual]^  aequhad  certain 
prescriptive  lights  as  qnasi-pxoprietors  of  the  estates  ealrusted 
to  them  by  the  government.  In  1793  I^nl  ComwaQis  declared 
their  righu  perpetual,  and  atade  over  the  land  of  Bengd  to  the 
previous  quasi^propiktors  or  fffwJarfJrt,.  on  condition  of  the 
payaient  of  a  fixed  land  tax.  TUs  piece  of  legislatioii  is  known 
as  the  PcrmaxMut  Settlement  of  the  Land  Revenue.-  But  the 
Comwallis  code,  while  defining  the  rights  of  the  proprietors, 
btBtd  to  give  adeouate  recognition  to  the  riithts  of  the  under- 
lenanu  and  the  cultivators.  His  Rcfulatians  formally  reserved 
the  latter  dass  of  rights,  but  did  not  legidly  define  them,  or 
aaaUe  the  hwsha  ndmtB_to_exif orce  them  ia  the  courts.    Alter 


half  a  oentursr  ^  'Vl  dlsqafat,  the  rights  of  the  cultivatect 
were  at  length  carefully  formolated  by  Act  X.  of  1859.  TUs 
measure,  now  known  as  the  Uxid  law  of  Bengal,  effected  for  the 
rights  of  the  under-holders  and  cukivatocs  what  the  CorawalUa 
code  in  X793  had  effected  for  those  of  the  ftuperior  Undholdera. 
The  status  of  each  dass  of  persons  Interested  in  the  so«l,  from 
the  government  as  suxeraiif,  through  the  Bam$nd4i'i  or  aoperior 
landholders,  the  intermediate  teau»a*holdeia  and  the  under- 
tenants, down  to  the  actual  cultivator,  li  low  dearly  deftsed. 
The  act  dates  from  the  first  ycir  after  the  transfer  of  India  fraai 
the  company  to  the  crown;  for  the  mntiiiy  burst  out  in  1857. 
The  transactions  of  that  revolt  chiefly  took  pbee  ia  northera 
India,  and  are  luirrated  in  the  article  Imdiam  MumcY.  Ia 
Bengal  the  rising  begsn  at  BaitacfclpoiiB,  was  coauanmlcated 
to  Dacca  ia  Eastern  Bengal,  and  for  a  time  raged  In  Behar, 
produdng  the  memorable  defence  of  the  UUusrd-noai  at  Atak 
by  a  handful  of  dvlMana  and  Sikht*-oae  of  the  moat  splendid 
pieces  of  gallantry  in  the  history  of  the  British  asms.  Sfaca 
1858,  wiien  the  country  passed  to  the  crown,  the  Ustaty  of  Bengal 
has  been  one  of  'steady  progress.  *  Five  great  lines  of  raflway 
have  been  constructed.  -  Tnde  haa  enormously  expanded;  new 
centrea-of  oomoieroe  have  qirung  up  in  spots  which  fasmeiiy 
were  silent  Jungles;  new  staples  ^  trade,  such  aa  tea  and  jute^ 
have  rapidly  attained  importance;  and  the  roelfirlds  and  iioa 
ores  have  opened  up  prospects  of  a  new  and  splendid  era  in  tha 
internal  dcvdopment  of  tte  country. 

During  the  decade  x89i'-i90x  Bengalwasfortunateinescaping 
to  a  great  eatent  the  two  cafatmities  of  famine  and  plague  whkh 
afliicted  central  and  westen  India.  -  The  drought  of  x896-xB9f7 
did  indeed  extend  to  Bengal,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  aa  ta 
cause  actual  famine.'  The  distress  was  meet  acute  in  the  densely 
populated  districts  of  northern  Behar,  and  In  the  remote  hflli 
ofChotaNagpur.  BUgaefirstappearedatCalcatuinaspoiadia 
form  in  April  X898,  but  down  to  April  of  the  foilowiog  year  tha 
total  number  of  deaths  ascrftted  to  plagoe  throughout  the 
province  was  less  than  xooo,  compared  with  X9x,ooofor  Bombiqr. 
At  the  beginning  of  X900,  however,  then  was  a  iKrious  reaod* 
escence  of  pkgue  at  Calcutta,  and  a  malignant  outbreak  in  tta 
district  of  Patna,  which  caused  1000  deaths  a  week.  In  tha 
eariyntonthsof  1901,  plague  again  appeared  in  the  same  legiooa* 
The  number  of  deaths  in  X904  was  75*436,  the  highest  recordai 
up  to  that  date. 

Hie  eaitliquake  of  tbe'xsth  of  June  1897,^  whkh  had  its  centra 
of  disturbance  in  Assaih,  was  felt  throughout  easteta  aad 
northern  Bengal.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  aiaaoary  i^ia««*y 
were  severely  damaged  or  totally  wrecked.  Tha  permanent  way 
of  the  railways  abo.aaffefed.  .The  total  naaiber  of  daatha 
returned  was  only  1$$, .  Far  more  destructive  to  life  waa  the 
cydone  and  storm-wave  tiiat  broke  over  CUttagoag- district  ott 
the  night  of  the  a4th  of  October  1897.  Apart  from  damage  to 
shipping  and  bidldingt,  the  low-lying  boids  along  the  coast  wata 
completely  sabmerged,  and  in  maay  villages  half  the  faihabitanta 
were  drowned. '  The  loss  of  human  lives  was  reported  to  be  abavit 
X4,ooo,  and  the  aamber  of  cattle  browned  abaut  13,000.  Aa 
usual  in  such  casesy  a  severe  outheeak  of  cholera  foHewed  in  tha 
tmck  of  the  storm-wave.  <  Another  luitilral  calamity  on  a  laise 
scale  occurred  at  Daiieeling  in  Oetober  1899.  Tortentisl  ratea 
caused  a  series  of  landslips,  carrying  away  hotises  and  breafciiis 
up  the  hiU  railway.  <^ 

The  aiost  notable  tvent,'  however,'  of  tecent  times  was  tha 
partition' of  the  province,  which  waa  dedded  upon  by  Loc<A 
Cumm,  and  tarried  into  eaectttioB  in  October  190$.  Seriowa 
popular  agitation  followed  this  step,  on  the  ground  (laAr  aim} 
that  the  Bengali  population,  the  centre  of  whose  hiterests  u»4 
prosperity  was  Calcutta,  would  now  be  divided  imder  two 
govermncnts,  instead, of  being  oonccntrated  aad  nnnericaQy 
domiaant  under  the  one;  while  the  bulk  would  be  la  the  new 
division.*  In  1906-1909  the  nareat  devddped  to  a  considerabia 
extent,  requiring  spedal  attention  from  the  Indian  and  heaaa 
governments;  but  as  part  of  ttie  geaeral  history  of  India  tba 
movement -may  be  best  discuasiBd  under  that  headhug  (1 
HiHery). 
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BngoJi  Zitemfur;.— The  oldat  lecogniizd  Trltn'  in  Ben^K 
Is  Lbe  VaJshnavB  poet  Cm^  DIs,  nho  flourbticd  ajxnit  tM 
j^,^^^  end  of  Ihe  nlh  or  the  beginning  ot  Ihe  istli  ctn- 
lury.  His  language  does  not  dilTcr  mucb  fn>m  tbe 
Bengali  of  to-day.  Be  founded  a  uHool  ol  poets  Kbo'  Wiote 
hTinni  in  bononr  of  Kii^H,  maay  oi  irhoB.  ia  later  times, 
becitine  cDTmectrd  m'tb  the  relrgjous  ttvival  iAtitnted  by 
Culuiya  in  the  early  part  of  Ihe  i6tB  ccniuiy.  In  the  rsth 
century  EUi  EUm  Uanslatnl  the  UJidblid'Ola  and  Krtllhls 
OJht  the  A*iii*yo  ja  into  tlie  vemacniar.  The  prindpaj  figure 
of  Ihe  Ijlh  ceiAuTy  vis  Mukunda  Ran  irho  hu  left  us  two 
nnliy  adminblc  pooTU  entitled  Caa4^  and  SrJmanta  Saad^far. 
hrli  rA  the  fonzter  have  been  translated  hy  Trofcsfior  CoTelt 
into  EngKjh  verse,  sitd  bothwUdneiveputtiisintD  an  English 
dnsa.  With  Bh3rat  Candra,  -wbow  much  admired  but'artJBaal 
Bidyi  ^Sundar  appcued  in  the  iSth  ccnturyj  the  list  of  tilct 
Bonjfali  authoa  may  be  considered  a«  closed.  Iliey  wrote  In 
genirme  nerv^yis  BengaK,  and  tho-coospicuoyB  suecttaoF  maoy 
of  them  shorn  hoir  boKless  is  the  canldition  of  sobb  nativB 
writers  of  the  present  day  that  modem  liietafy  BtngiB  needa 
tbe  help  arT  iu  bote  loipocted  Suilirit  vocsbulary  to  eipnsi 
■Bytbing  but  the  simplot  Idcu.  This  moden  literary  Bengali 
arose  early  in  the  iTjrti  century,  as  a  ehild  of  ihe  jovival.  of 
Sftnskiit  learning  in  Calcutta,  under  the  influem*  of  0»  coDefjc 
IciiiHied  by  the  CngUah  in  Fort  WUUam.  Each  decade  It  has 
tiMonw  laoK  «ml  msTT  the  slave  o(  SMukrit.  It  b»  had  eome 
Excellent  writers,  notnHythe  Ule  Banldtn  Cmdw.n'heBtaovela 
liavc  received  the  honour  o(  being  ttanihled  into  aeveni 
hnguages;  including  English.  Even  he,  however,  sotnelimti 
hboured  onSer  tho  fettem  imposed  upon  him  by  a  atnagc 
vocabnlary,  and  all  competent  Bntopeaix  sf^ioEars  are  agreed 
tlutt  rio  work  of  ilcst-clasaoHginjib'ty  has  mnch  chance  e^'ar^ing 
'      "         no  grcoc  gcniiu  purges  (he  Luiguige  of  its 


Oriya  Liknlure  docs  not  go  back  beyond  the 
though  cumplcs  of  Ihe  language  arc  found  in  inscriptions  of  the 
j^tll  century.  Nearly  all  Ihe  works  arc  connected  with  the 
fafstoryofKrfslrra.BndthetnnikiiooDf  Ihe  Bitf""'^  Ptt/Sv 
Into  Oii>-a  fn  the  iiist  half  of  the  rfith  century  still  encciaei 
^^oit  influence  on  the  maiscs.  Dlna  Krsna  DIs  (rjth  centmr) 
wu  the  author  oE  another  popukr  »ork  entitled  Sasa  K(dMa, 
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BSIOAZI  (lOC  BapttUa-Binmiet),  >  t^wrt  on  thenortli 
cool  ol  Ahio,  cii>ital  of  tbc  omjijc 
fomcTly  In  the  vibiyet  of  Tripoli,  but, 
dlKtly  on  the  miniUiy  of  tbc  mUnn  at  CamUBlinajtlc 
b  liliuteil  on  ■  nuTDW  iti^  of  lud  bctmsi  Jfac  Culi  of  Sidn 
ud  ■  Bit  manb,  in  so°  T*  N.  lit.  uuj  n 
for  the  mcHt  p«Tt  pooriy  boHt,  it  bu  01 

mona^oy,    gi>vminici]t     buikiings    ud     '  ■-«--- 

iiithMBoc  b  Strang  uid  there  k  *  Ihcb  hi 
harbour  ii  huff  silted  up  with  sand  ud  the  niini  ol  fottifiulico*, 
■ud  B  *cctMH)lc  only  to  vcdi  tf  light  diu^t.    A  llg^lhnl:^^ 
bu  bam  erecud  u  the  entmife,  bei  iteU  nsder  ippnach 
diffiniH,  and  the  outer  ancfacnce  &  fuUy  eipoKd  to  vest  a    ' 
Donh  uid  not  good  holding.    Tii  sport  liade  it  largely 
l»rtey,  sh^ipad  10  Britiih  and  other  malUters.    The  Sud 
pToducE   (ivory,  odtiich  feathers,  Ac.)  lonnerly  taought 
Bengazi  by  caravan,  has  now  been  aJmost  wholly  diverted 
lYipoli,  the  eastern  tncks  from  Wadai  and  Boiku  by  my 
Euira  to  Aujila  having  become  so  unsale  that  their  natiuid 


lusted  bf  Ciedi  and  Italian 
J  a  vahubic  ODC^  TbepBvince 
oI  Bengad,  bctn(  ttill  without  tekgnpbs  01  roads,  b  one  ot 
the  most  backmri  in  the  OttODUD  eDquia. 

Founded  by  tb*  Grtcki  ol  C^na«ka  under  the  name  Hci- 
petido,  the  town  recdwed  from  Ptolemy  in.  the  name  of 
Boenice  in  compllmmt  to  hb  wife.  The  mtais  of  the  andent 
towa,  which  supcr^ed  C^icne  and  Barca  as  chiefptace  in  the 
pcovinee  aiier  the  3rd  ceotnry  aji.,  arc  ruw  nearly  buried  fn 
tbe  aiuid.  The  nwdam  town  lies  loath-wsit  of  the  oiivnal 
tile.  Certain  large  natDral  pits  which  are  found  b  the  plain 
behind,  and  have  luiuiiani  gardouat  the  bottom,  are  nippned 
lo  bave  originated  the  myth  of  the  Gardens  of  the  He^Kridea. 
AndEnI  lambs  are  loaiid,  which  in  1S81  yielded  hne  Creek 
vasn  to  G.  Denib,  then  British  viceHnnaoL  Tbc  present  name 
It  derived  from  that  of  a  Moslem  saint  whose  tomb,  neat  the 
Ka-cmst,  ban  object  of  vtfkcraluo.    Tbc  population,  amounting 

10  about  >5rO0o,  is  greatly  mixed.  Lerantmes,  hCaJtese,  Greek* 
and  Jews  form  the  tradmg  community,  but  smce  1895.  "Aen  a 
ttaojch  of  the  Ageusia  Itabana  Commerciaje  was  catabltsbed 

11  Bengasi,  Italians  have  exercised  an  increasing  influence  on 
Cyrehaie  commerce,  "nirka.  Alalia  and  Berban  arc  the  ruling 
castes,  and  negroes  act  as  labouren  atkd  domeUio.  Many  of 
these  found  their  way  to  Crete,  and  becoming  porters,  Itc  in 
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In  iBiiT  and  ztgS  the  European  sdnurab  forcibly  deported 
tsnsigDments  of  the  worst  chanclm  badt  to  Bengaa.  la  iSjS 
and  again  m  1874  the  town  was  devastated  by  pbgue  (we  also 
TuMXJ  and  CniKMAiCA).  (D.  C.  H.} 

BBiron.  JORAm  ALBBBOIt  liUj-mi),  Lutheran 
dlvitK  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Winneoden  n  Wflltlonbag, 
SB  the  24th  of  June  16S7.  His  father  died  In  160],  and  Bcngel 
waaeducaLedby  a  friend,  who  became  a  master  In  the  gymnatjum 
ht  Stuttgart.  In  170J  Bengd  left  Stuttgart  and  entered  the 
university  of  TBbingen,  wlieK,  hi  hh  ^laie  time,  he  devoted 
Jilnuelf  ^ledatly  10  the  worts  of  Aristotle  and  Sterna,  and  in 
■beoiogy  to  tboM  of  Fhilipp  Speoei,  Jobann  Antdt  and  Angmt 
Pranke.  Rbknotrledgeof  themetaiAyncsolSpbBBwaaiudi 
that  be  was  seEected  by  one  of  tbe  piD4ei*Dn'la  piqiarc  inalcriali 
be  a  treatise  Dt  Sfinasiswr,  which  was  ajieiwaids  pnUidied. 
After  taking  hb  dcpce,  Bengel  devoted  hlnaelf  to  theology. 
Evoi  at  thb  time  be  had  rdigious  doubts;  it  b  inlereslhig  in 
view  of  his  later  work  that  one  cause  of  hb  perpleiitiea  was  the 
dKEcully  of  ascertaining  the  true  resdhig  of  certain  pasBgc) 
■a  the  Creek  New  Tctlament.  In  1707  Bcngel  entered  (he 
lotli«p«»<Wild»ncamjulngca-, 


OBlar-UtML  In  thaloSoifaig  year  ha  was  recalled  HlUhiDCa 
to  tuidertake  tbe  office  of  JlipilBil  or  theological  lulor.  Hera  be 
remained  t3l  1713,  when  be  was  appointed  bead  ol  a  iemiaai7 
recently  establiihed  at  Denkendorf  as  a  preparatoiy  xftoid  at 
theology.  Befon  entering  on  bis  new  duties  be  tnvdlcd 
thimtgh  the  greater  part  ol  Germany,  studying  the  Kystema  ol 

Jesuits  as  well  as  thoK  of  tbe  Lutheran  and  Reformed  dnndMl. 
Heidelberg  and  Uallc,  and  had 
o  the  canons  of  ao^luro 
Ulnridit,  and  at  Hak 
to  C.  Vtttinst'lAmiaiiiiadAfiMiatjpli*,  Hk  mf 
by  these  upon  bb  theological  iludia  Is  manifest 
worka.  For  twenly-dght  year*— from  171]  to 
master  (KlnOirfratefltir)  of  Xbt' Kknttndn^  a< 
a  seminaiy  far  candidate!  tor  the  ttiiiuitry  established  in  a  lornMT 
monastery  of  the  canons  of  tbe  Holy  SepiddiTe.  To  these  yeaiB, 
the  period  of  hb  greatest  {olellecliud  activky,  belong  many  of 
kb  chief  woika.  In  1741  he  was  appcunied  pndate  {i*.  Crrier^ 
SHpvinStndaa)  at  Herbrechtingen,  wbete  he  icroauied  lill  T74Q, 

prelate  of  Alphqiacfa,  with  a  residence  in  Sluttgait-  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  the  disdiarge  of  hb  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  consutory.  AqueslionofconsfdeEabledifficulty  wasat  that 
lime  occupying  tbe  attention  ol  the  church  courts,  via.  the 
■nanner  in  which  those  who  lepan  ted  themselves  from  the  diurdi 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  amount  of  toleration  whkb 
should  be  accorded  to  meeting  held  in  private  bouses  for  the 
poipoie  of  religknts  edi&cation.  Ute  civil  power  (the  duke  of 
Wfirttemberg  wu  a  Roman  Catbobc)  was  disposal  to  have 

inclined  to  concnie  considerable  bfierly.  Bengel  exerted  himself 
on  the  aide  of  tbe  meiabcn  of  the  consutoty.  In  1751  the  uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  oinfeiied  upon  tim  the  degree  ij  doctv  of 
divinity.    He  clicd  after  a  slioit  illnesa,  in  i7£3- 

The  works  on  whfeh  Beagd's  reputation  rests  as  a  Biblicat  scholar 
-  -.  -j:-: r  -t_  r — 1.  u —  T ^  j^  ^^ 

reckTenament  was  paUiihrd  at  TDUngea 
hi  tbe  asjBC  yar,  but  withont  the  criiicaj 
735.  In  aa  aiuiiim  to  his  edition  el  Cbiy^ 


tbe  lingular  restriciian  of  not  TnacniDg  any 
lad  Dot  already  been  pmtad  in  wtmteorrrrff- 
:teil.  From  this  nile.boWEVer.ba devilled 
alypae.  wboc,  owiiw  10  tbe  compt  slate  ol 
f  at  libeny  to  intrDOoce  certain  leadinga  no 
In  the  lower  marpn  of  the  page  he  buerted 

kMlennftheCreek  al  ph^blKi^tkc  hiUawiaB 
ycd  ID  denote  the  ratdiBg  which  14  his  JadS'- 
Llibnigh  he  did  not  veniuR  to  place  it  inAa 
T  than  (hat  in  the_leat;  v,  one  equal  to  tbe 


the  iril  part  of 
oTlhatfei^Tei 


ifheait  readlat  b  U 


■y  ■^.  tbe  BO 
»^  .wJogBkaed  by  h-.-.-^.^  »■>_  .,^ 
si  apparatus  was  devoted  Lo  a  CDiiHderal]<MI 
andnerc  Benffd  adopted  tbe  pk^a  of  aiatiiiff 
Iland(a/(ic0ar^a| — ''— *— — -ji —  -»- — 
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*  B«iiiii  liver  (known  also  ta  tlie  Jtkri  outlet),  tbou^  linked  to 
tke-Niger  system  by  a  netwoilc  of  creeks,  b  an  indepeDdeot  stream. 
¥t  (8  formed  by  the  Jonction  of  two  rivers,  the  Ethiope  and  the 
JiftAbion,  which  rile  (north  of  6*"  N.)  on  the  wtttem  side  of  the 
hiUs  winch  slope  east  lb  the  hflger  river.  They  tmite  about  50  m, 
ilbove  the  flea.  The  general  course  of  the  Benin  is  westerly.  It 
4nten  the  Atlantic  In  about  $*  46'  N.,  5"  3'  B.,  and  at  its  mouth 
^  2  m.  wide.  It  b  here  obstructed  by  «  sand-bar  over  which  tbera 
Is*  1 9^14  ft.  of  wnterat  high  tide.  The  river  is  navigable  by  snudl 
steamers  up  to  Sapele,  a  town  on  the  sonth  bank  immediately 
b^low  the  jonction  of  the  head  streams.  The  Ologi  and  Gwato 
creeks  enter  the  Benin  oh  the  right  or  north  bank,  ahd  an  the 
Mune  side  (8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  river)  &  channel,  the  Lagos 
creek,  170  ffl.  long,  blanches  off  to  the  north- west,  affording  a 
waierwuy  to  Lagos.  From  the  south -or  left  bank  of  the  Dsnin 
the  Foccados  mouth  of  the  Niger  <ian  be  reached  by  the  NanM 
itreek. 

•  The  Beni  are  a  pure  negro  tribe,  speaking  a  disdnct  language^ 
but  having  manv  characteristics  common  to  those  of  the  Ycnvha^ 
and  Ewe^peakmg  tribes*  Like  the  Ashanti  and  Dahomeyans 
<!he  Beni  had  a  weU-oiganized  and  powerful  govcnunent  aad 
llMssessed  a  culture  rare  among  negro  races  (sde  bdow,  Hial&ryl. 

Benin  dty  is  situated  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  about  95  dl 
from  the  river-port  of  Gwato,  on  Owato  creek.  The  principal 
building  is  the  British  rtsidenc/,  which  is  constrwrted  of  brick 
and  timber.  A  primary  school,  supported  by  the  native  chiefs, 
%a9  opened  in  t^oti^ada  meteoroloiilcal  station  was  established 
in  1902.  In  1904  the  town  was  placed  in  telegraphic  comnmnica* 
Hon  with  the  rest  of  the  protectorate  and  with  Europe;  Of  the 
ancient  dty,  whose  buildings  exdted  the  adomation  of  ttaveUers 
In  the  17th  and  tSth  centuries,  scarcely  a  trace  remains.  The 
houses  are  neatly  built  of  day,  coloured  #ith  red  ochre^  and 
frequently  ornamented  with  rudely  carved  pillars.  The  port  of 
•Owato,  which  Met  about  30  m.  north-north-oast  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Benin  riv^v  has  a  spedal  interest  as  the  place  wfaeee  Giovanni 
Bclsoni,  the  explorer  of  Eggrptian  antiquities,  died  in  1633  when 
starting  on  an  expedition  to  Timbuktu.  No  trace  of  his  grave  can 
now  bo  found.  Wari  (formerly  known  also  as  Owari,  -Oywher6, 
ftt.)  is  a  ntuch-frequ6nted  port  on  a  hnmdi  of  the  Niger  of  the 
same  name  reached  from  the  Forcados  mouth,  and  Is  55  m.  south 
«f  Benin  dty. 

'  Since  the  abolition  of  the  ishM*:  trade  tlio  ddef  esportof  the 
fKrandy  is  palm-olL  Other  trade  products  were  from  time  to 
•tfrne^^wiA  the  dcsirs  to  preserve  the  isolatioaand  independence 
of  the  oountry-'^laced  under  iedA,  ue.  tbehr  export  was  f or- 
Mdden,  so  that  in  iSgr  theonly  article  in  which  trade  was  aUownd 
by  the  king)  was  pidm-oil.  After  the  Beitisfa  ootupation^  an 
dxtensiye  trade  developed  hi^  oil)  kernels,  tiitiber,!  ivory^-  rubber, 
&c  In  the  rubber  and  timber  induntiiea  gnat  stiMeshrvt  been 
madew  The  chiefs  and  people  have  shown  cw  Idtntblo  aptitiide 
In  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  Older  of  thhugSk  Among  the 
'articles  prised  by  the  Beni  is  ooral,  of  which  the  cfaiefa  wear  gnait 
qiUintitiesaiomameiits.^ 

Iftsfory.^Benin  was  discovered  1^  the  POrtugaesi  about  the 

year  148s,  and  they  carried  On  a-briak  titsade  in  sbives,  who  were 

'  taken  to  Etmina  and  sold  to  tlie  nattvioa  of  the  GoM  Coast.    At 

.  tiiat  tiine  and  for  oMtO!  thiim  two  centuriei  afterwards,  Benin 

•seems  to  haive  been^  ode  of  the  most  po^etfoi  etates  of  West 

Africa.    It  wiaskwOWnMBufopeaaaintlieiy^centniyasthe 

tSjvat  Benin.    The  towns  of  Lagos  and  Badagry  wese  both 

•  founded  by  Bttdn  coloilistn.    Benin  dty  waa  the  sMftof  a 

'theocracy  of  pricMs>  in  whdse  handa  the  obn or.Ung,  nrnntoally 

wtpreme,  app^Bn  to  ha^  often  been  n'poppet^    He  w«stvev«icd 

by  his  subjecu  an  *  ipedes  of  dlvhdty^apd  seMom  left  the 

'enclosuro  surreuncfing  the  ^oyal  pdase.     Thb  Tdij^n  kikd 

mythology  of  the  Beiii,  like  tlnie.if::the  Yofnbis,'aie  based  on 

.  H^t.andanc«*tor'-worshfp<s«e  Nsowoawl  AnRac  AjbmUfy); 

Ue  diiif  fepirh  mr  jnju  was  wenhipped  wMi  human  saiaifiaes  to 

an  appaWng  extent,  the  Benin  fetish  Mat  coasideicd  the  most 

powerful  In  all  West  Africn.    The  koual  form  bf  «aeiffioe  was 

\orudfbdon.    Many  chie6,  In  00  way  ^MHtioally  'dtfiendcsit  op 

Benin,  used  to  send  annual  presents  to  the  4ni*>  >T1»^ 


poople  do  not  appear  to  htW  hidufged  f  n  wanton  cruefty.  and  R  h! 
stated  that  they  usually  stupefied  the  victims  before  putting  them, 
to  death.    The  people  were  skilled  in  brass  work;  their  curving 
and  design  were  afike  excellent.    Carved  ivory  objects  abound, 
and  there  are  many  evidetices  of  the  skiti  attained  by  native* 
artists,  who  perhaps  owed  something  to  their  contact  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  weaving  of  doth  was  also  carried  oa.  The  Beat 
remained  politicaUy  aad  socially  almost  ttoafiected  by  European 
Influence  tmtil  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  British  in, 
tS97,  their  connexion  with  the  white  men  having  previously  been 
almost  confined  to  matters  of  trade     The  Portuguese  withdrew, 
from  the  coast  in  the  18th  century,  but  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  their  commercial  infhience  is  the  fict  thai  a  cotrupt 
Lasitanian  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  older  natives  up^o  the  hst 
quarter  of  the  19th  century^    The  first  JElOiglish  expedition  to 
Benin  was  in  1553;  after  that  timea  consideiable  traide  grew  up 
between  En^nd  and  that  country,  Ivory,  pakn-oil  and  pepper 
being  the  chief  commodities  exported  from  Benin.    The  Dutcb 
afterwards  established  factories  find  maintained  them  for  a 
considerable  time,  chiefly  with  a.  view  to  the  slave  ttade.    InJ 
1788  Captain  Landolphe  founded  a  factory  called  Barodo,  near 
the  native  village  of  Obobi  for  the  French  Coropagnle  d'Oywhcr^, 
and  it  lasted  till  1 792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  English.    la 
1863  Sir  Richard  Burton,  then  British  i;QnsuI  at  Fernando  Po^ 
Went  to  Benin  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  human  sacrtfces,  aa 
attempt  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.    At  that  tim^  the  decline 
in  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  obvious,  and  the  dty  was 
in  a  decaying  cooditioik    tn  1885  tlie  coast-line  of  Benia  waa 
placed  under  British  protection,  and  steps  were  taken  to  cater 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  king.    Consul  G.  F.  N.  B. 
Annesley*  saw  the  king  in  1890,  with  the  hope  of  making  a  treaty, 
but  failed  in  his  object.     In  Mardi  1893  Captain  H.L.  Gall  wey* 
British  vice-cotasol,  suooeeded  in  oonduding  a  treaty  with  the 
king  Ovemmi.    The  treaty^  however,  proved  of  no  avail,  and 
the  king  kept  as  aloof  as  of  old  from  any  outside  interference. 
In  January  1897  J.  R.  PhOlips,  acting  consul-^nera),  aad  eight 
Eiirqwans  were  brataUy  massacred  on  the  road  f  00m  Gwato  to 
Benin  dty,  whilst  on  a  mission  to  the  ki^g.    Phillips  had  persisted 
in  starting  for  Benin  despite  the  repeated  request  of  the  king 
that  he  should  delay  his  visit  until  he  (the  king)  had  finished  tlic 
odebration  of  the  annual  **  customs."    Two  Europeans,  CkpCain 
Alan  Bohragott  and  R.  F.  Locke,  alone  escaped.    A  funitfve 
expe4^tion  was  organized  under  the  commknd  of  Admiral  Si^ 
-Hany  Rakrion,  theauccdas  of  wlikh  was  k  zemarkhble  enaaiple 
of  good  ocganiaatfoa  hastfly  imptovlSed^    The  news  of  tbe 
tnassaore  of  Phillips^  paT^veadied  Rear-iAdmiral  ]^dwBon>  the 
ounmander-in-chicf  on  the  Cape  «fcatlon/oo  the  4th  of  Jannaty 
'1697.    The  flagship  was kt  Simons  Town..  The  sasall craft  wesw 
dispersed.    TwoshipsatMaltk  had  been  ordered  to  ioin  the  Capi 
oommaad'    A  transport  was. darteced  ia  the. Hwmes  for  thtt 
ptspooes  of  the  es^editpoa.    In  Iwenty^dne'dbysafortSeorxaao 
men,  cottuag  from  diree  (ilacea  between  ^000  and  4500  hi.  front 
the  Benin  river„  was  Unded,  organised,  equipped  and  provided 
with  trahsport.  •  Five  daysiater  the  city  of  Benin  waa  taken,  aa4 
in  twdve  days  more  the  men  were  re-embarked,  and  the  sfaipa 
eoalbdaad  ready  for  any  furtberservite.  QtatheiTthofFetoiary 
Benio  waa  occupied  aftierconsiderafale  fightings    11k  town,  wfaick 
was  found  to  1^  reeking  ol  kumaa  aaci^ocsi^  was  partly  baiaed, 
and  M  tin -9 aad  the  expoditioii  started  on  its  return..  Tbekag 
and  chiefs  tespohsibte  for  di^  tnassaoce  were  ^aced  on  their  trial 
by  Sir  Ralph  Moor/ high  commitsioato  ior  Southern  Nigesiai, 
the  king  waa  dejMsed  aad  departed  to  Calabar,  and  the  chiefa,  ail 
in  all,  worn  caodtted.    Thrducf  oScttleff:waai  not  brotgkt  ta 
justice  until  a  second  punitive  expedition  in  i899aofllideied  the 
psdficotion  of  the  toiintry.    After  the  lettoval  ofthe  Mig  in 
6cpteubeti8^7aceUndlofchiefawasappoin!tedk     ThiscOanei 
carries  oa  the  government  ^  the  Whole  Beni  tottatry;  and  la 
preskkd  oi^c  by  a  British  reaideot. 

*  Mr  Anoesley  (b.  I85t),  after  having  ^erved  m  the  Prussian  anny, 
and  in  the  Turidsh  army  during  the  Wat  of  1877,  was  In  the  Britiih 
coaMiUu'  iMVioe  from  1879  to  189a.    In  r888  he  became  consul  ta 
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fOodwiH  with  which  Benjamin  had  been  received  by  the  English 
le^  profeision  had  gone  far  enongh.  Towards  the  dose  of  his 
career  be  was  in  ill  health,  and  he  suffeced  from  the  resalu  of  a  fall 
from  a  tramcar.  He  retired  in  1883  to  a  house  in  Paris  which  he 
had  built  and  where  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  his  vaca- 
tions  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  Frenchwoman.  He  never  returned 
to  practice,  but  amc  back,  to  London  to  be  entertained  by  the 
bench  and  bar  of  England  at  a  banquet  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall 
on  Uie  3cAh  of  June  1883.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May 

1884 

Benjamin  was  thick-set  and  stout,  with  an  expression  of  great 
shrewdness.  An  early  portrait  of  hhn  is  to  be  found  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Cavemment.  His  poUUcal 
history  may  be  traced  in  that  work,  and  b  John  W.  Draper's 
American  CivU  War  and  von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States.  Many  allusions  to  his  English  csreer  will  be 
found  in  works  describing  En^ish  lawyers  of  his  period,  and  there 
are  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  him  by  Baron  PoDock  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  March  1898.  His  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Sale  of  Personal  Property  with  References  to  the  American  Decisions 
end  to  the  French  Code  and  CttH  Law — a  bulky  volume  known  to 
pnctitioners  as  Benjamin  on  Sales — is  the  principal  text-book 
on  its  subject,  and  a  fitting  monument  of  the  author's  career  at 
the  English  bar,  of  his  industry  and  learning.  Many  of  his 
American  speeches  have  been  published.^ 

See  Judak  P.  Benhmtn,  by  Pierce  Butler  (Philadelphia,  1907,  with 
a  good  bibUograpby). 

IBN  LIDI  (Gaelic,  ''the  hOl  of  Ckxl"),  a  mountahi  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  2875  ft.  high,  5  m.  by  road  N.W.  of 
Callander.  It  is  situated  dose  to  some  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  particulariy  wdl  4nown  throu^ 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  point  to  the 
thne  when  Beltane  rites  were  observed  on  its  summit  A  cairn 
was  built  on  the  top  in  1887  to  commemorate  Queea  Victoria's 
jubilee.  On  one  <^  the  sides  of  the  mountain  b  a  tarn  which 
bears  the  name  of  Lochan  nan  Corp, "  the  little  loch  of  the  dead," 
from  an  acddent  to  a  funeral  party  by  viiich  200  Kves  were  lost. 

BBMLUURB  T  OIL,  iOSt  (1858-  ),  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Valencia,  studied  painting  under  Domingo,  and  showed 
ttom  the  first  such  marked  talent  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Spanish 
school  in  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  select  drde  pensioned  by 
the  Spanish  government  for  residence  in  Italy  and  executed 
several  state  orders  for  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  but 
he  owes  his  chief  fame  to  his  large  historiaU  paintings,  notably 
the  **  Vision  in  the  Coliseum."  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
Spanish  art  colony  in  Rome,  where  he  practised  as  painter  and 
sculptor. 

BBN  LOMONIK  a  mountain  in  the  north-west  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland.  It  is  situated  near  the  eastern  bank  of  Loch  Lomond* 
•boiit  9  m.  from  the  head  and  about  15  from  the  foot.  It  is 
319a  ft.  hi(^,  and  the  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  mica  schist, 
diorite,  porphyry  and  quartzite,  the  last,  where  it  crops  out  on 
the  surface,  gleaming  in  the  dbtance  like  snow.  Duchmy  Water, 
a  head-stream  of  the  Forth,  rises  in  the  north-east  shoulder.  The 
hill,  whidi  is  covered  with  grass  to  the  top,  is  a  favourite  climb, 
being  ascended  from  Rowardennan  (the  easiest)  or  Invenoaid 
on  the  lake,  or  Aberfo^  10  m.  inland  due  easL  The  view  from 
the  summit  extendi  northwcird  as  far  as  the  Grampians,  with 
occasional  glimpses  oi  Ben  Nevis;  westward  to  Jura  in  the 
Atlantic;  sooth-westward  to  Arran  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
southward  to  Tinio  Hill,  the  Lowthers  and  Caimsmote;  and 
eastward  to  Edinburgh  C^tle  and  Arthur's  Seat. 

BBML0WB8,  BDWARD  (1603  ?-id76),  English  poet,  son  ol 
Andrew  Benlowes  of  Brent  lUl,  Essex,  was  bom  aboot  160^ 
He  matriculated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  16204  and 
on  leaving  the  university  be  made  a  prolonged  tovr  en  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  was  a  Roman  Cathdic  in  middle  life, 
but  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  in  his  latter  yean.  He 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  openhanded  ^nerosity  to  his  friends 
and  retatioos,  and  poasiUy  by  serving  in  the  CivH  War;  to  that 
be  was  in  ^mot  poverty  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occntred 
«B  the  iMtkfii  December  1676L    The  Ias4  mght  yetn  of  his  lifo 


were  passed  at  Oxford.  ^  Many  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin.  His 
most  important  work  is  Theophila,  or  tote's  Sacrifice^  c  Dmue 
Poem  (1652).  The  poem  deals  with  mystical  religion,  telling 
how  the  soul,  represented  by  Theophila,  ascends  by  humility, 
seal  and  contemplation,  and  triumphs  over  the  sins  of  the  senses. 
It  is  written  in  a  curious  stanza  of  three  lines  of  unequal  length 
rhyming  together.  Until  recent  times  justice  has  hardly  been 
done  to  Benlowes'  poetical  merits  and  indii^>utable  piety.  Samud 
Butler,  who  satirized  him  in  his  **  Character  of  a  Small  Poet,"* 
found  abundant  matter  for  ridicule  in  his  ecceniridties;  and 
Pope  and  Warburton  noted  him  as  a  patron  of  bad  poets. 

His  TheopkOa  was  reprinted  bv  S.  W.  Singer;  and  in  Minor  PotU 
of  the  Caroluu  Period,  voL  i.  (1905),  Mr  Saintsbury  rtprinu  TheopkHa 
and  two  otiier  poems  by  Benlowes,  **  The  Summary  of  Wuedome," 
and  "  A  Poetic  Descant  upon  a  Private  Mu8lc4bfeetiiv.^ 

BBN  HACDHUI,  more  correctly  Ben  MmcBDBtn  (Gaelic  for 
"  the  mountain  of  the  black  pig,"  in  allusion  to  its  shape),  the 
second  highest  mountain  (4296  ft)  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the 
Cairngorm  group,  on  the  confines  of  south-western  Aberdeenshire 
and  south-western  Banffshire,  not  far  from  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Inverness-shire.  It  is  about  1 1  m.  from  Castleton  of  Braemar 
and  about  10  from  Aviemore.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  from 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  by  way  of  the  Linn  of  Dee,  Glen  Lui  and 
Glen  Deny  From  the  head  of  Glen  Deny,  with  its  blasted 
trees,  the  picture  pf  desolation,  it  becomes  more  toilsome,  but  it 
cArtly  repaid  by  the  view  of  the  remarkable  columnar  cliffs  of 
Corrie  Etchachan.  The  summit  is  flat  and  quite  bare  of  vegeta> 
tion,  but  the  panorama  in  every  direction  is  extremely  grand. 
At  the  foot  of  a  vast  guUy,  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  Oes  Loch  Avon 
(or  A'an),  a  narrow  lake  about  i|  m.  long,  with  water  of  the 
deepest  blue  and  a  margin  of  bright  ydlow  sand.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  Shelter  Stone,  an  enonnous  block  of  granite 
resting  upon  two  other  blocks,  which  can  accommodate  a  dozen 
persons.  Beautiful  rock  crystals  occur  in  veins  in  the  corries. 
The  summit  of  Cairngorm,  3)  m.  north  of  that  of  Ben  Macdhtii, 
may  be  reached  from  the  latter  with  scarcely  any  descent,  by 
following  the  ragged  ridge  flanking  the  western  side  of  Loch  Avon. 
The  other  great  peaks  of  the  group  are  Braeriach  (4248  ft.)  and 
Caimtoul  (4241  ft),  and  6  m.  to  the  east  are  the  twin  masses  of 
Ben  a  Bouid,  the  northern  top  of  which  is  3924  ft  and  the  soatheto 
3860  ft.  high.    Ben  A'an,  an  adjoining  hin,  is  3843  ft  high. 

BBNNBTT,     CHARLBt     BDWOf     (1858-       ),     American 
dassical  scholar,  was  bom   on   the   6U1  of  April   1858,   in 
Pmvidence,  Rhode  Island.    He  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1878  and  also  studied  at  Harvard  (T88r-i882)  and  in 
(jermany  (1882-1884).    He  taught  in  secondary  s(^oob  in 
Florida  (1878-1879),  New  York  (187^x881),  and  Nebraska 
(1885-1889),  and  became  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univenity 
of  Wisconsin  fn  1889,  of  classical  philology  at  Brown  University 
in  1891,  and  of  Latin  at  Comdl  University  in  1892.    His  S3m- 
tactical  studies,  notaUy  various  papers  on  the  subjunctive,  are 
based  on  a  statbtical  examination  of  Latin  texts  and  are  marked 
by  a  fredi  system  of  nomendature;  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  "  New  American  School "  of  syntactidans,  iHto  insSst 
on  a  ptettminaiy  re-examination  of  all  available  data.    Of  great 
importance  are  his  advocacy  of  "  qtiantitative  **  reading  of  Latin 
verse  and  his  CrsHque  of  Some  Recent  Snbjwnctive  Theories  in 
vol  is.  (1898)  of  Cornea  Stndiestn  Classical  PhHobgy,  dl  y/^tddb 
he  was  an  editor.    Bennett's  Latin  Orammar  (1895)  is  the  first 
successful  attempt  in  America  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  bricC. 
sdioUrly  ScknlgrommaHk.    Besides  the  Latin  dassics  oommonljr 
read  in  secoodaiy  courses  and  other  text4KX>ks  in  **  Bennett's 
Latin  Series,"  he  edited  Tadtus't  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus  (i894), 
and  Cicero's  De  SoneOnU  (1897)  and  De  Andcitia  (1897).    He 
wrote,  with  Geof^e  P.  Bristol,  The  Tettdking  tf  Greek  and  Latm 
in  Secondary  Sckods  (1900),  and  The  LaHn  Langnage  (1907), 
and  with  William  Alexander  Hammond  ttans]at«d  The  Okar- 
aeters  of  Tkeophrastns  (1902). 

rarnCTT,  jambs  OORDOV  (1794-1872),  American  joiim»- 
Hst,  founder  and  editor  of  the  New  YorLBeratd,  was  born  nt 
NcwmiBs  in  Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  1794  (not  in  1800,  as  has  been 
suted).    He  was  fdncnted  Ipr  the  Roman  Catholic  priist^ood 
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at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu«c.    Shortly  before  bis  death  he 

produced  a  sonata  called  the  Maid  of  OrUans^  an  elaborate  piece 

of  profiamme  music  based  cm  Schiller's  tragedy.    He  died  at  his 

house  in  St  John's  Wood,  London,  on.  the  15th  of  February  1S75. 
See  t)ie  Life,  by  his  soo  (1908). 

BEK  HEVIS*  the  highttt  mountain  in  the  British  Isles,  in 
Inverness-shire,  Scotland.  It  is  4406  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  situated  4)  m.  E.S  JB.  of  Fort  William,  the  meridian  of  5**  W. 
pusing  through  it.  As  viewed  from  Banavie  on  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  it  has  the  appeaiaace  of  two  great  masses,  one  higher 
than  the  other,  and  though  its  bulk  is  impressive,  its  outline  is 
much  less  strildng  than  that  of  many  other  Highland  hlUs.  Its 
summit  consists  of  a  pUteau  100  acres  in  area,  with  a  slight  slqpe 
to  the  south,  terminating  on  its  north-eastern  side  in  a  sheer  fall 
of  more  than  X  500  ft.  Snow  lies  in  some  of  the  gorges  all  the  year 
round.  The  rocks  of  its  lower  half  are  mainly  granite  and  gneiss; 
its  upper  half  is  composed  of  porphyritic  greenstone,  and  a  variety 
of  minerals  occur.  Its  circumfertoce  at  the  base  is  about  30  m. 
It  may  be  described  as  flanked  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Glen 
and  Water  of  Nevis,  on  the  east  by  the  river  and  Glen  of.  Trdg, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  river  and  ulcn  of  Spean.  FromzSSitill 
1904  meteorological  obsovations  were  taken  from  the  sununit  of 
Ben  Nevis,  the  observers  at  first  making  the  ascent  daily  for  the 
purpose.  In  1883,  however,  an  observatory,  equiiq>ed  at  a  cost 
of  £4000  (raised  by  public  subscription),  was  opened  by  Mrs 
Cameron  CampbeU  of  Monzie,  who  provided  the  site.  The 
observatory,  which  was  connected  by  wire  with  the  post  office  at 
Fort  William,  was  provisioned  by  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  burden  of  maintaining  it, 
however,  proving  too  great  for  .the  society's  means,  appeal  was 
made  in  vain  to  government  for  national  support,  and  the  station 
was  closed  in  1904.  The  bridle  road  up  the  mountain  leaves  Glen 
Nevis  at  Achintce;  it  has  a  gradient  nowhere  fTfffding  i  in  5, 
and  the  ascent  is  commonly  effected  in  two  to  three  hours. 
There  is  a  small  hotel  on  the  summit  for  the  convenience  of 
toumts,  especially  of  those  anxious  to  witness  sunrise.  From 
the  summit  every  considerable  peak  in  Scotland  is  visible. 
Observations  con^cted  during  several  months  have  shown  that, 
whilst  the  mean  temperature  at  Fort  William  was  57^  F.,  at  the 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis  it  was  41*  F.,  and  that  though  the  rainfall 
%i  the' fort  amounted  to  34  in.,  it  was  as  touch  as  43  in.  on  the  top 
of  the  Ben.  

BZmnoSEN*  LEVIK  AUGUST,  Count  von  (1745-1826), 
Russian  general,  of  Hanoverian  family,  was  bom  on  the  xoth  of 
February  1745  in  BnmsWick,  and  served  successively  as  a  p^e 
at  the  Hanoverian  court  and  as  an  officer  of  foot-guards.  He 
retired  from  the  Hanoverian  army  in  1764,  and  in  1773  entered 
the  Russian  service  as  a  field  officer.  He  f6ught  against  the 
Turks  in  1774  and  in  1778,  becoming  lieuteoant-<x)lonel  in  the 
latter  year.  In  1 787  his  conduct  at  the  storming  of  Oczakoy  won 
him  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  repeatedly  in  the  Polish  War  of  1793-17^4^  and  in  the 
Persian  War  of  1796.  The  part  played  by  Bennigsen  in  the  actual 
assassitaation  of  the  tsar  Paul  I.  is  not  fully  known,  but  he  took  a 
most  active  share  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  the  conspiracy. 
Alexander  I.  made  him  governor-general  of  Lithuania  in  xSox, 
and  in  1802  a  general  of  cavaby.  In  x8o6  he  was  in  command  of 
one  of  tKe  Russian  armies  operating  against  Napoleon,  when  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Pultudc  and  met  the  emperor  in  person  in 
the  sa&guinary  battle  of  Eytau  (8th  of  February  X807) .  Here  he 
could  claim  to  have  inflicted  the  first  reverse  suffered  by  Napoleon, 
but  six  months  later  Bennigsen  met  with  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Friedland  (x4th  of  June  1807)  the  direct  consequence  of  which 
was  the  treaty  of  TUsit.  Bennigsen  now  retired  for  some  years, 
but  in  the  campaign  of  z8i 3  be  reappeared  in  the  army  in  various 
fesponsible  positions.  He  was  present  at  Borodino,  and  defeated 
Murat  in  the  engagement  of  Tarutino,  but  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  Maiahal  Kutusov,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  active  mHitaxy  employment.  After 
the  death  of  Kutusov  he  was  recalled  and  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Bennigsen  led  one  of  the  columns  which  made  the  decisive 
IjbUck  OB  the  Ittt  day  of  the  battle  of  Uipzig  (x6th-xQth  oi 


OctoberiSis).    On  thesaneervtBkighewasnMle  a  «muM  fagf 
the  emperor  Alexander  L,  and  he  afterwards  commtiMkid  tte 
forces  which  operated  again$t  Marshal  Davout  ha  Norlli  GfriMyt 
After  the  geikeral  peace  he  held  a  command  from  1815  to  iMt 
when  he  retired  from  active  service  and  settled  on  his  HanovetjiA 
estate  of  Banteln  near  Hildesheim.    Count  Bennigsen  diadem  tks 
3rd  of  December  1826.    His  son,  Auxanobb  I«evin,  count  VOQ 
Beimigsen(i8o9-x893),wasadistinguishedH«noveriaBttatd— aan. 
BBMIUGSEH,  RUDOLF  VON  (1824-1902),  GetnaA  politida*, 
was  bom. at  LQnebuig  on  the  loth  of  July  1834.    He  waf 
descended  from  an  okl  HaiMJverian  family,  his  father,  Koi  von 
Bennigsen,  being  an  officer  in  the  HaxMiverian  amy,  who  rota 
to  the  rank  of  general  and  also  held  diplomatic  appointmanta. 
Bennigsen, .  having  studied  at  the  university  of  G&ttingen, 
entered  the  Hanoverian  dvil  service.    In  1855  he  was  elected  a 
m&nber  of  the  second  chamber;  axul  as  the  government  refused 
to  allow  him  leave  of  absence  irom  his  official  duties  be  resigned 
hb  post  in  the  public  service.    He  at  once  became  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  to  the  reactionary  tovemment* 
but  must  be  distinguished  from  Count  Bennigsen,  a  member  of 
the  same  family,  and  son  of  the  distinguishfid  Russian  general, 
who  was  also  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  at  the  Umc 
What  gave  Bennigsen  his  importaitce  not  only  in  Hanover,  but 
throu^^boirt  the  whole  of  Germany,  was  the  foundation  of  tha 
National  Vetein,  which  was  due  to  him,  and  of  which  he  waa 
president    This  society,  which  arose  out  of  the  public  excite- 
ment created  by  the  war  between  France  and  Austxia,  had  for 
its  object  the  formation  of  a  national  party  which  should  strive 
for  the  unity  and  the  copstitutional  liberty  of  the  whole  Father- 
land.   It  united  the  moderate  liberals  throufl^uNit  Germany,  and 
at  <mce  became  a  great  p<^itical  power,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  govrmmfrnts,  axidfsprdaUy  of  the  kingof  Hanover 
to  suppress  it.    In  x866  Bennigsen  used  all  his  infltirnce  to  keq> 
Hanover  neutral  in  the  conflict  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  but 
in  vain.    He  took  no  paxt  in  the  war.  but  his  brother,  who  waa 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army,  was  killed  in  Bohemia.    In  May 
of  this  year  he  had  an  important  intendew  with  Bismarck,  who 
wished  to  secure  his  support  for  the  reform  of  the  confederation^ 
and  after  the  war  was  over  at  once  naxpted  the  position  of  m. 
Prussian  subject,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  diet  <^  the  Nortk 
German  Confederation  and  in  the  Prusaiaa  parliament.     H« 
used  his  influence  to  procure  as  much  autonomy  as  po^siblr  for 
the  province  of  Hanover,  but  was  a  strong  i^ponent  of  the 
Guelph  party.    He  was  one  of  the  three  ^aoverians.  Wind- 
thorst  and  Miquel  being  the  other  two»  who  at  once  won  for  the 
representatives  of  the  conquered  province  the  lead  in  both  the 
Prussian  and  Gennan  parUaments.    The  National  Veiein,.its> 
work  being  done,  was  now  dissolved;  but  Bennigsen  waa  chiefly 
instrumental  In  founding  a  new  pcjitical  parQr— the  National 
liberals, — who,  while  they  su|^x>rted  Bismarck'anational  poliora 
hoped  to  secure  the  constitutional  development  of  the  country. 
For  the  next  thirty  years  he  was  president  of  the  party,  and  waa 
the  most  Influential  of  the  parliaoaentary  leaders.    It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  Urn  that  the  building  up  of  the  internal  institutions  oC 
the  empire  was  carried  on  without  the  open  breach  betweoai 
Bismarck  and  the  parliament,  which  was  often  imminent.    Many 
ameadxnents  suggested  by  him  were  introduced  in  the  debatea 
on  the  constitution;  in  X870  he  undertook  a  mission  to  South 
Germany  to  streng^en  the  national  party  there,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  Bismarck  while  at  Versailles.    It  was  he  who  broug^ 
about  toe  compromise  on  ihe  military  bin  in  1874.    In  1877  he 
wa^  offered  the  post  of  vice-chancellor  with  a  scat  in  the  Prussian 
nMnistry,  but  refused  it  because  Bismarck  or  the  king  would  not 
agree  to  his  conditions.    From  this  time  Ids  relations  with  the 
government  were  less  friendly,  and  in  1878  he  brought  about 
the  rejection  of  the  first  Socialist  Bill.    In  X883  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  parliament  owing  to  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
government,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  hia 
former  co-operation  with  Bismarck,  but  returned  in  1887  to 
support  the  coalition  of  national  parties.    One  of  the  first  acts 
oi  ihe  emperor  William  U.  was  to  appoint  him  president  of  Ac 
province  of  Hanover.  ^  In  1897  be  resigned  this  po&t  and 
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teHtied  from  pobHc  fie.    He  dietf  on  tlie'  7tb  of  ^tdgaat 

See  bi<Mtaptilcal  notices  bv  A.  Klepert  <2nd  ed.,  mnover,  t^o^, 
tad  E.  Scnreck  (Haoover,  T894). 

'  BtilHINMON,  a  village  and  one  of  tlie  covnty-seats.  of 

Bennington  county,  Vermont,  U.S.A.',  situated  in  tlie  S.W. 

jart  of  the  state,  about  30  m.  y.N.E.  of  Troy,  New  York.    Vop\ 

\i^96)  397t;  (1900)   5656  (965  fote^borH);    (ipro)  62x1. 

the  township  of  the  same  name,  in  wfakh  ft  is  sttuated,  had  in 

f^xo  tL  population  of  8698,  living  chiefly  in  the  viOagesof 

Bennington,  Ndrth  Bennington  and  Bennington  Centre,  the 

hst  a  summer  resort;    The  viDage  of  Bennington^  is  de^ed  \}y 

flht  Rutland  railway,  and  is  connected  by  elcctdc  xaflway  with 

Koirth  Adama  and  HttsfleM,  Mass.,  and  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 

It  &  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Mountains, 

and  the  sumndt  0f  the  neighbouring  Mt.  Anthony  ^2345  ftO 

commands  a  magniBcent  view,    tlie  village  has  woollen  mills, 

knitting  mills,  stereoscope^  box,  and  collar  ^nd  cufiE  factories 

a^d  maddod  shops.    There  are  white  clay  and  yellow  bdirc 

itorky  in  different  parts  of  the  township.    Bennington  is  the  seat 

of  the  Verfedont  state  soldiers'  home,    tlie  Bennington  Battle 

Monument,  a  ^ft  301  ft.  hi^,  is  said  to  be  the  hi^cst  battle 

nioniunent  in  the  woild.    It  commemorates  the  success  gained 

on  the  x6th  of  August  1777  by  a  force  of  neariy  aooo  *'  Green 

Mouhtahi  Boys**  and  Kew  Hampshire  and  Mas^chusetts 

mffitia  under  Gtikeral  John  Stark  over  two  detachments  of 

General  Burgoyne*8  army,  totalling  about  1200  men,  under 

Col.  Friedrich  Baum  and  CoL  Breyman.    These  came  up  one 

after  the  other  in  search  of  provisions  and  were  practically 

annihilated,  CbL  Baum  being  mortally  wotmded  and  *;o<i  toen 

tiiken  prisoners.    The  scene  of  the  battle  {5  about  5  m.  from  the 

Village.    The  victory  had  an  important  influence  on  Burgoyne*^ 

eampa^  (see  Amebican  Was  of  Iitdefendekce),  weakening 

Bnrgoyne  and  encouraging  the  American  mifitia  to  take  the 

field  against  Unx.    Bennii^on  was  settled  in  1761  and  "wa^ 

named  in  honour  of  Governor  Bennin^  Wcntworth  of  New 

Hampshire.    The  township  was  organized  in  1762.    It  was  one 

6f  th^  **  New  Hampshire  Grant "  towns,  both  New  York  and 

Kew  Hampshire  claiming  jurisdiction  over  it,  and,  being  the 

liome  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  it  became  the  ttntre 

6t  activities  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  of  whom  they  Were 

leaders    During  the  fifteen  years  in  whidi  Vermont  was  an 

independent  commonwealth,  Bennington  was  the  headquarters 

of  the  council  of  safety.    In  1828-1829  W.  L.  Garrison  edited 

Here  a  paper  called  Thi  Jdumal  of  the  Times.  kTlie  village  of 

Beniiiiigton  was  ihcorporated  in  1849. 

See  Merrill  and  Merrffl,  SkeUlies  6f  historic  BennikgUm  (Cam- 
bridse.  Ma3«.,.l898). 

BBVlfO  (toTO-i  X06),  bishop  of  Meissen,  was  the  son  of  Werner, 

count  of  Woldenburg^  Was  educated  at  Gosslar,  and  in  1066  was 

oomhiated  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  the  see  of  Meissen.    In 

the  troubles  between  empire  and  papacy  that  followed  Benno 

took  part  against  the  emperor.    In  1085  he  was  deposed  by  the 

aynod  of  Malii2,  but  after  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  VIL  he 

submitted,  and  on  the  lecommendafion  of  iHt  imperialist  Pope 

Clement  HI.  was  restored  to  his  see,  which  he  held  till  hts  doth. 

He  did  much  for  his  diocese,  both  by  ecclesiastical  reforms  on 

tbe  HOdebrahdine  model  and  by  material  developments.    He 

xm&  long  revercn(ied  in  his  own  diocese,  as  a  $aint  before,  in  1523, 

he  was  canoni2cd  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.    His  canonization  drew 

fnm  Luther  a  violent  brochure  "  against  the  new  false  god  and. 

old  devil,  who  is  to  be  lifted  up  at  Meissen," 

■    For  bibliography,  sec  Ulysse  Chevalier,  RiperUnre  des  sources  hisi.: 
Bie-bibifoffraphie,  i,v.  '*  Bennon.*' 

^morr.  FETBR  IBDKABD  lBOPOtD'(i834-i90i),''nemish 
ijomposer,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August  1834  at  Harlcbeke 
in  iFlanders.  His  lather  and  a  local  Village  organist  were  his 
Jirst  teachers.  In  1851  Benoit  entered  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  remained  till  1855,  studying  chiefly  imder  F.  J. 
F^tis.  puring  this  period  he  composed  music  to  nu^iy  melo- 
ilrarnfts,  and  to  an  opera  Li  Village  dans  Its  monUsgnes  for  the 
p^tft  theatre,  of  which  iti'xSs6  he  became  condHOdr.^fie  troA 


k  government  priie  and  k  money  grant  in  1857  by  his  cantata 
te  Ueurke  lfAM^  and  this  enabled  him  to  travel  through 
Germany. .  Ih  course  of  his  joumeyings  he  found  time  to  write 
a  considerable  amount  of  music,  as  weU  as  an  essay  vicoh  de 
mt$sique  flamande  d  son  avenir.  F6tis  loudly  praised  hift 
Messe  soienneile,  which  Benoit  produced  at  Brussds  on  hfc 
return  from  Germany.  In  x86i  hie  visited  Paris  for  the  produce 
tion  of  his  opera  LeRoides  Anhes  {**  £rlk5nig '%  which,  theu^ 
acc^ted  by  the  Th£fttre  Lyrique,  was  never  mounted;  whfle 
^ere  he  otmducted  at  the  Bouffes-parisiens.  Again  'returning 
home,  he  astoni^ed  a  section  of  the  musical  worid  by  the  pro- 
duction at  Antwerp  of  -a  sacred  tetralogy,  consisting  of  Ids 
Cantab  de  No&,  the  above-mentioned  Mass^  a  Te  Deum  and  ft 
Requiein,  hi  wMch  were  embodied  to  a  large  extent  his  theories 
of  Flemish  mui^c.  It  vfs^  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  the 
founding  of  an  tntirely  sepamte  Flemish  school  that  Benoft 
changed  his  name  from  Pierre  to  Peter.  By  prodigious  efforts 
he  sisBoeededln  gathering  round  Uin  a  sauSl  band  of  enthusiasts, 
who  affected  to  see  with  him  possibilities  in  the  foundation  '<rf 
a  sdiool  whose  music  should  differ  completely  from  that  of  the 
French  and  Gcnnan  schools  In  its  main  features  this  school 
failed,  for  its  faith  was  pinned  to  Benoh's  music,  iriiich  is  hardfy 
more  Flemish  than  l?Ven(^  or  German.  Benoit's  more  hnportant 
compositions  include  the  Flemish  oratorios  Dc  Sckelde  and 
LucifeTf  the  latter  of  which  met  vrith  complete  failure  on  its 
production  in  London  in  1888;  the  operas  Het  Dorp  int  Cebirgte 
and  Isa^  the  Drama  Ckristi;  an  enormous  mass  of  songs,  choruses, 
small  cantatas  and  motets.  Benoit  also  wrote  a  great  number 
of  essays  on  musical  matters. .  He  died  at  Antwerp  on  the  8th 
of  March  tgot,       _ 

BENOh*  DB  SAIBtB-HORI^  or  Saimte  MaTtU,  tath  century 
French  ^authe,  is  simposed  to  Imve  been  a  native  of  Saiiite- 
Maure  in  Touraine.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
The  mattre  prefixed  to  his  name  impKes  that  he  had  graduated 
at  the  university,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  he  was 
a  simple  trouvtre  by  profession  or  belonged  to  the  clergy.  Hfe 
was  a  lOyol  subject  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  to  whose  court  he 
was  attached,  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  Frendi,  it  is  as  "they." 
Wace  had  begun  a  history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  in  his 
Roman  du  Rou.  Tliis  he  brbught  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I,, 
hot  here  Henry  It.  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  patronage,  and 
at  the  end  of  Us  poem  Wace  refers  to  a  maistre  BeneeU  who  had 
received  a  ^Uar  commission.  There  is  no  other  contemporary 
poem  extant  dealing  wjth  the  subject  except  the  Ckronigue  des 
dues  de  Normandie^  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  the 
identity  of  Wace's  rival  with  Bendt  de  Saintc-More,  whose 
authorship  of  the  chronicle  tas,  nevertheless,  been  often  disputed. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  de  Trote^  which  is  certainly 
Benoit's  work,  with  iheChronique,  confirms  the  supposition  that 
they  are  by  the  same  author.  tThe  poem  contains  over  forty 
thousand  Unes,  and  relates  the  lustory  of  the  Norman  duktt 
from  RoDo  to  Henry  I.,  with  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Dani^ 
invasions  and  the  adventures  of  Hastings  and  his  companions. 
It  has  no  daims  to  be  considered  an  ori^^  authority.  Ben<^t 
drew  his  information  from  the  De  moribus  et  actis  primorum 
Normanniae  ducum  of  Dudon  de  Saint  Quentln  as  far  as  10O2, 
following  his  model  very  closely.  From  that  time  he  avails 
himself  of  the  chronicle  of  WilQam  of  Jumi^ges,  also  of  Orderictis 
Vitalis  and  others.  The  Chronique  probably  dates  from  abotn 
1172  to  1 1 76.  In  the  Roman  de  Ttoie,  written  about  1160, 
Benoit  expressly  asserts  his  authorship.  He  mentions  "  Omers  ** 
with  great  respect  as  U  clcrs  merveilhs,  but  his  authority  for  tVe 
story  is  haturaUy  not  Homer,  of  whom  he  could  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge.  He  follows  the  apocryphal  Historia  de  exctdio 
Trojaeoi  Dares  the  Phrygian  and  the  Ephemerides  belli  Trojani 
of  Dictys  of  Crete.  The  poem  runs  to  about  30,000  lines.  The 
personages  of  the  classical  story  are  converted  into  benyes  of 
romance.  They  have  their  castles  and  their  abbeys,  and  act 
in  accordance  With  feudal  custom.  •-  The  supernatural  machinery 
oi  Homer  is  missing  both  in.Benolfs  original  and  his  owii 
narrative.  iTie  story  begins  ^with  the  capture  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  coiiies  down  to  the^tum  of  the  Greek  princes  iflff 
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Ihs  Ul  o{  Tny,  Beoott  dJveigM  vciy  widdy  from  the  duicd 
tiadltnn,  tai  M.  Uopold  CoiuUOI  lea  reuon  lo  lUfi^nsB  thiit 
the  IraialH  foimdcd  bii  pocoi  oa  is  unpUfied  venioa  ol  the 
Uuts  DHmlive  that  hv«  not  come  down  to  us.  Is  the  Rffma» 
it  Twat  biiX  appeued  tbe  epoode  of  Trolliu  uid  Biuddi,  Ilut 
ni  to  be  devdoped  liter  is  the  FUtilrala  ol  BocctcOB,  which 
is  ill  turn  tostaed  the  buis  of  Chuuxr'i  Triiba  «mf  Cracidt. 
The  SbiiopesiiiD  play  of  Treiitu  and  Creiiida  ii  tlw  mduectljr 
derived  fn>m  Bcscdt's  sloiy. 

On  the  strength  of  a  cecUis  (imilarit;  of  tieUtntot  Bomtt  has 
■oiaetiiiici  bees  credilid  with  the  authorship  e(  tht  attanymoui 
Reman  d'£niai  and  ol  the  Raman  ie  TUba,  a  IQinaiice  derived 
iisUctcUy  from  the  ThitaU  of  Sutiui.    U.  Omitaia  it  indined 

Ilia  Benolt  who  duumded  the  deeds  of  the  Nonnan  dukes  for 
Heniy  II.  between  ■  i7>  and  iijd  «u  the  Bendt  de  Saisle-More 
of  the  Annul  di  Tnic. 

ted  by  FnndiqDe 
Inly  is  iBTO-lflTIi 
cUar'a  Bitlitlkica 
StcUUdaamciKH 
t  E.  D.  Cniid  in 
e  jDlkviUe't  HiA 
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BEXEEBADB,  ISAAC  DB  (i6ij-i6qi),  Fiench  pot|,  wu  bora 
inPacLS^audbaprizedon  the  5th  of  November  I A13.  His  family 
tfipnn  Ui  have  been  consccLed  with  Richelieu,  who  bestowed  on 
iumapcii£ianof6oolivrea.  Hebcganhii  litenry  career  with  the 
tragedy  of  CUo^fre  (1655),  which  was  followed  by  four  oilier  is- 
4liffeteiitiuecei.  On  Richelieu's  death  Beosende  lost  bit  pensioD, 
but  became  more  asd  more  a  lavomitc  at  toutl,  espcciatly 
with  Anne  of  Austria.  He  provided  tha  words  far  the  cnun 
ballets,  asd  was,  in  1674,  admitted  to  the  Academy,  where  be 
wklded  as  influence  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  merit  of  hit 
work.  In  167G  the  foilun  of  liia  Mdemert^su  d'Otidt  in  the 
lonn  of  rosdeaui  gave  a  bh>w  to  bis  imputation,  but  by  no  tneans 
dcsuoycd  hifi  vogue  with  his  cnntemporariea.  Benscrade  would 
probably  be  forgotten  but  for  his  sonnet  on  Job  (i6ji)>  This 
sonnet^  which  he  sent  to  a  young  lady  with  his  paraphraac  on  Job, 
having  been  placed  in  competition  with  the  Urunia  of  Vaiture,  a 
ilispute  on  thdr  relative  merits  long  divided  the  wliole  court  asd 
the  wits  inln  two  parties,  styled  respectively  the  Jcbelim  and  the 
Unnisti.  The  partisans  oF  Bensersde  were  headed  by  the  prince 
de  Conti  and  Mile  dc  Scudfry,  while  Mme  de  Montsusiei  and 
J.  G.  de  SaUac  look  the  side  of  Voiture. 

Soise  years  before  his  death,  on  the  rgth  of  October  1691, 
Benscrade  retired  to  ChantiUy,  and  devoted  himself  (0  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Fsalms,  which  be  nearly  completed. 

BBHSLBT,  BOBBBT,  an  rSIh-ccotuiy  Engli^  actor,  of  whom 
Charles  Lamb  in  the  jEimyi  >/  BJui  speaks  with  spedal  praise. 
Bis  early  life  is  obscure,  sod  he  b  said  to  haveserved  inAriurica 
as  a  lieutenant  of  marines;  but  be  appeatcd  at  Drury  Lane  hi 
1 765,  and  at  that  bouse  and  at  Covenl  Garden,  and  Uler  at  the 
naymarket,  he  played  importani  parts  up  to  1796,  when  be 
retired  &om  the  singe.  He  appears  then  to  have  been  given 
a  small  pffit  uodci  the  gDvctuneot,  a  psymaslersbip,  which  be 
resigned  in  1796.  He  is  stated  in  various  quarters  to  have  died 
in  1817,  but  Ur  Joseph  Knight  ihowa  in  his  ardde  in  the  DiO. 
IfaL  Bioi.  that  this  is  due  to  a  confusion  wilh  another  man 
named  William  Beniley,  who  posubly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  printers  of  whom  Thomas  Bcnslcy  (d.  itu)  was  the  chief 
tcptesentalive.  On  the  stage  be  was  limply  "Mr  Beniley," 
,but  ihnugh  he  is  named  William  and  evon  Rldiard  in  some 
accounts,  Mr  Knighl  shows  that  his  name  wai  certainly  Robert. 
The  actual  dale  of  hb  death  ii  unknown,  though  it  was  probably 
latcithan  iSog.vhcabe  is  said  to  have  inherited  a  fortune.  Uu 
.gteat  charaaeT  was  Malvolio,  but  Charles  Lamb's  fervent 
adciiration  of  hii  acting  seems  to  have  outrun  the  general 
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Piioca  Lea,  afterwards  biihep 
ei  Manchester,  asd  anwDgst  his  school-fdlows  were  B.F.  WeMeaU 
and  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  both  ol  whom  pieaded  bim  to  Trint^ 
CoUege.  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  tuh^iiar  in  tSsS, 
****'**""^rg  lubscquenlly  uaar  and  idular.  'Die  i^ath  of  his 
widowed  motheriniSjo  left  him  almost  without  renvTCCS,  with 
a  family  of  younger  biothea  and  listan  d^iendant  iqun  hiOL 
Rdations  came  ,to  his  aid,  and  presently  his  anxieties  wen 
relieved  by  Frsncis  Bdartis,  bursar  of  Triiu^r  who  gave  hii^ 

fellDw  of  Trir^ty  in  the  following  year.  Ue  became  a  master  at 
Rugby,  £t3t  unda  E.  U.  Goulbum,  and  than  (iSj;)  vndet 
Frederick  Temple,  wbo  became  his  Ufeking  friend;  he  was  aba 
oidaioed  deaooo  in  iSm  ond  piiat  Is  1B56.    Fron  Ru^  ha 

opened  Id  Juuiary  18591  ud  in  the  course  of  the  lame  year  ha 
married  hb  coutis,  Bluy  Sidgwick.    The  whool  fiouriihed  unda 

but  gradually  bii  thoughts  begin  to  cttrs  towards  other  wort 

to  Biihop  Christopher  Wordsworth,  an  office  which  he  alia  held 
for  a  short  time  in  1870  for  Dr  Temple,  just  appoiuted  to  the  bob 
of  Exeter.  In  1871  hia  acceptance  of  the  chanceUorahip  <4 
T.inroln  opened  a  new  period  of  his  life.  As  chancellor,  tha 
statutes  directed  him  to  study  theology,  to  train  others  in  that 
study  aiui  lo  oversee  the  educational  work  of  Che  ^iiy^^r,  Xi> 
luch  work  Benson  at  osce  devoted  himself;  and  did  mora 
peihapa  than  any  other  man  to  rcinvigoiate  cathedral  life  in 
England.  He  started  a  theologiial  college  (the  ScMac  Canal- 
larii),  founded  night  schools,  delivered  counes  of  lectures  on 
church  history,  held  Bible  daises,  asd  waa  instrumEnlal  la 
-founding  a  lodely  ol  mission  preachen  for  the  diodse,  the 
"  NovBlo  Novale."  Eariy  in  1877  he  was  consecrated  fini 
biihop  of  Truro,  and  threw  himself  with  diaracteristic  vigour  in  Co 
the  work  ot  organizing  the  new  diocese.  His  knowledge,  las 
sympathy,  his  enthuiiaimioonmide  themselves  fdtevcrywherci 
the  rurideonal  conferences  of  dcrgy  became  a  real  force,  and  the 
church  In  Cornwall  was  inspired  with  a  vitality  that  bad  nevEi 
been  posublo  when  it  waa  part  of  the  unwieldy  diofese  of  Exeter, 
A  chapter  was  constituted,  the  bishop  being  dean;  amongst  its 
members  was  a  canon  miiaioner  (the  £nt  to  be  appointed  in 
En^and),  and  the  Sdtalae  CanieOiirii  were  fatmded  after  the 
Lincoln  paium.  Moteavet,  the  Ushop  at  once  set  to  work  to 
build  a  csthedraL     The  foundation-stone  waslaidou  the  nth  gf 


ipleted,  *  

wu  nominaied  to  the  ice  of  C^anterbury  and  was 
cnuuuiuu  uu  the  igtb  of  March  iSSj.  IHs  primacy  waa  one  of 
almost  unprecedented  activity. 

Frequent  cnrnmuaicatiotis  passed  between  him  and  the  beads 
of  the  Eastern  Churches.  With  tlieit  approval  a  bishop  was  again 
ciinsacrated,after<ii  years' interval  (i&Si-r837].  for  the  Anglican 
coDgregatioss  In  Jcnualem  and  the  East;  and  the  lealuies  whioh 
had  made  the  plan  objectiouable  to  many  English  churchnuii 
were  now  abolished.  In  1SS6,  alter  much  cardul  investiga- 
tion, he  founded  the  "  Archbishop's  Mission  to  the  Au>Tian  Chris- 
tians," having  for  its  object  the  instruction  and  the  strengthening 
from  within  of  the  "Neitorian"  churches  of  the  East  (see 
NxSTOUAHS).  Anintercbaigeolcourtcsieswithlhe Metropolitan 
of  Kiev  on  the  occasion  ol  the  «coth  anniversary  of  the  csnvenioB 
ol  Russia  (|SS3),  ted  tofuntier  ictcrcoune,  which  has  Us^d  Ion 
friendlier  feeling  between  the  Eogllsh  and  Russian  churchci.  Ois 
the  other  hind,  with  the  efforts  toward)  a  rapfrtilitmtal  intlt 
the  Churdi  •>(  Rome,  lo  which  the  vbit  of  the  French  AbbC 
Portal  is  1894  gave  some  alimulus,  Ibe  aicbbiahoii  would  bnv« 
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closer  as  tinie  went  on.  Parttcutar  <)Uestions  of  itnportanoe,  iht 
Jert^em  bishopric,  the  heating  of  the  Colenso  schism  in  the 
diocese  of  Nat&l,  the  organization  of  native  nunistries  and  the 
like,  occupied  Auch  of  h»  time;  and' he  did  all  in  Ins  power  to 
foster  the  growth  of  local  chtirches.  But  it  was  the  work  at  home 
which  occtfpied  most  of  his  energies.  That  he  hi  no  way  slighted 
diocesan^  work  had  been  shown  at  Truro.  He  complained  now 
that  ihe  bishops  were  "  bishops  ot  their  dioceses  but  not  bishops 
of  England/'  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  Church  )a  greater 
religious  force  in  Eng^sh  life*.  -He  tet  on  the  ecclesiastical  cotirts 
eommfssion  (i 881-1 883)  and  the  sweating  commisskm  (xCiSS-' 
1890).  I^e  brought  bills  into  parliament  to  reform  Church 
patronage  and  Church  discipline,  and  worked  unremittingly  for 
years  in  their  behalf.  The  latter  became  law  in  189*,  and  the 
former  was  merged  in  the  Benefices  BUI,  which  passed  in  1898, 
after  Ms  death.  He  wrote  and  spoke  vigorously  against  Welsh 
disestablishment  (1893);  and  in  the  following  year,  under  his 
guidance,  the  existing  agenfies  for  Church  defence  were  consoli- 
dated. He  was  laigdy  instrumental  in  the  (nauguration  of  the 
House  of  Laymen  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  (x886) ;  he  made 
dOtgent  inquiries  as  to  the  bitemal  order  of  the  sisterhoods  of 
which  he  was  visitor;  from  1884  onwards  he  gave  regular  Bible 
readings  for  ladies  hi  Lambeth  Palace  chapel.  But  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  event  of  his  primacy  was  ibe  judgment 
in  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  <sce  "LtrnXfix  JtJDCiiEirr),  in 
which  the  law  of  the  prayer-book  is  investigated,  as  it  had  never 
been  before,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
English Churdi.  In  1896 thcarchbishopwentto Ireland toseethe 
workteg  of  the  sister  Church.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
but  the  work  which  his  tour  entaOed  x>vcr-fatigued  him.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  i  xth  of  October,  ^lst  after  his  return,  whilst 
en  a  visit  to  Mr  Gladstone,  he  died  in  Hawirden  parish  church  of 
heart  failure. 

Archbishop  Benson  left  numerous  writings,  indudfaig  a 
valuable  essay  on  The  Cathedral  (London,  1878),  and  Various 
charges  and  vdumes  of  sermons  and  addresses.  But  his  two 
chief  works,  posthumoixsly  publfahed,  are  his  Cyprum  (London, 
1897),  a  work  of  great  leamteg,  wMch  had  occupied  him  fit 
ihterVah  since  early  manhood;  and  The  Apocalypse,  an  IfUro- 
dndory  Study  (London,  1900),  '  interesting  and  beautiful,  but 
Hmited  by  the  fact  that  the  method  of  study  Is  that  of  a  Greek 
play,  not  of  a  Hebrew  apocalypse.  The  archbishop^  knowledge 
of  the  past  was  both  wide  and  minttte,  but  it  was  that  of  an 
antiquary  rather  than  of  a  historian.  "  I  thhik,"  writes  his 
son,  **  he  was  more  interested  in  modem  movements  for  d»eir 
resemblance  to  ancient  than  vice  versa."  His  sermons  are  very 
noble  though  written  in  a  style  which  is  over-compressed  and 
often  obscure.  He  wrote  some  good  hymns,  indoding  "O 
Throng,  O  Crowned  "  and  21  beautiful  version  of  Urhs  Beaia, 
His  "grandeur  in  social  functwn"  was  unequalled  and  his 
interests  were  very  wide.  But  above  aU  else  he  was  a  great 
ecclesiastic.  He  paid  less  attention  to  secular  poEtics  than 
Archbishop  Tait;  but  if  a  man  is  to  bfr  judged  by  the  effect  of 
his  work,  it  is  Benson  and  not  Tait  who  should  be  described  as  a 
great  statesman.  His  biography,  by  his  son,  reveals  him  as  a 
man  of  devout  and  holy  life,  impulsive  indeed  and  masterftd, 
but  one  who  learned  self-restraint  by  strenuous  endeavour. 

His  eldest  son,  Amhur  CfiaasroPHEn  Benson  (b.  1862),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  master  at 
Eton  College  from  1885  to  1903.  His  tttenliy  capacity  was 
early  Aown  in  the  remarkable  fiction  of  his  Memoirs  of  Arthmr 
Bamilion  (1886)  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Christopher  Carr," 
and  his  Poems  (1893)  and  Lyric*  {1895)  established  his  reputatkm 
as  a  writer  of  verse.  Among  his  works  are  PasU  Eleneiues  (1899) ; 
his  father's  Life  (1899);  The  SchoohnaOet  (190a),  a  commentary 
bn  the  aims' and  methods  of  an  assbtant  schoolmaster  in  a 
public  school;  a  study  of  Archbishop  Laud  (1887);  mono- 
graphs on  D.  G.Rossetti  (1904),  Edward  FiuGeraU  (1905)  and 
Walter  pater  (1906),  in  the  '*  English  Men  of  Letten  "  series; 
tjord  Vyet  and  other  Poems  (1897),  Peace  omd  oUur  Poems 
<r90$>;  The  Upton  Latere  (xpos).  Pram  o  C00f|«  Window 


(1906),  Beside  SHU  Waters  (1907)-  He  also  collaborated  wil 
Lord  Esher  in  editing  the  Correspondence  oj  Queen  Victor 
(iy>7). 

The  third  son,  Edwabd  Frederick  Benson  (b.  t867).  wj 
educated  at  Marlborough  College  and  King's  CoUege,  Cambridg 
He  worked  at  Athens  for  the  British  Archaeological  Soaei 
from  X893  to  1895,  and  subsequently  in  Egypt  for  the  Helton 
Society.  In  1893  his  sodety  novel.  Dodo,  brought  him  to  tl 
fmnt  among  the  writers  of  clever  fictbn;  and  this  was  foHowc 
by  other  novels,  notably  The  VhUaie  (1898)  and  The  Capsii 

U899). 

The  fourth  son,  Robert  Hugh  Bekson  (b.  1871),  was  educau 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Afty  reading  wit 
Deaix  Vaui^an  at  Lhmdaff  he  took  orders,  and  m  1898  becan 
a  member  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection  at  J^irfiel 
In  1903  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  oidained  priest  1 
Rome  in  the  f<^owing  year,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  1 
assistant  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  there.  Amoi 
his  numerous  publications  are  The  Light  InrisibtCf  By  Wh 
AidhorUyf,  The  King's  Achievement^  Richard  Rayna!,  Solitar 
The  Queen's  Tragedy,  The  Sentimentalists^  Lord  of  the  World, 

See  A.  C.  Benson,  Life  of  Arekbishop  Benson  (i  vols.,  Londo 
1899):  J*  H.  Bemaid,  Archbishop^  Benson  in  Ireland  (1897 
Sir  L  T.  Dibdin  in  The  Quarterly  Reeiew,  October  1897^ 

BBNSOM,  FBANQS  ROBERT  (X858-  ),  English  actor,  w 
of  William  Benson  of  Alresfoid,  Hants,  was  bom  at  Tunbridj 
Wells  on  the  4th  of  November  1858.  He  came  of  a  talent< 
family,  his  elder  brother,  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  (b.  xS^)^  becomSi 
well  known  in  the  world  of  art  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tJ 
revival  of  English  industrial  craftsraandup,  especially  in  tl 
field  of  the  metallic  arts;  and  his  younger  brother,  Godfr< 
Benson,  being  an  active  Liberal  politidan.  He  was  educau 
at  Windxester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  univeraii 
was  distinguished  both  as  an  athlete  (winning  the  Inter-'universil 
tJiree  miles)  and  as  an  amateur  actor.  In  the  latter  respect  1 
was  notable  for  producing  at  Oxford  the  first  performance  of 
Greek  play,  the  AgomemnoHy  in  which  many  Oxfcxd  men  wl 
afterwards  became  famous  in  other  fields  took  part.  MrBenso 
on  leaving  Oxford,  took  to.  the  professional  stage,  and  mac 
his  first  aM)eacance  at  the  Lyceum,  under  Irvmg,  in  Romeo  at 
Juliet^  as  I^ris,  in  xSSa .  In  the  next  year  he  went  into  manage 
ship  with  a  company  of  his  own,  taken  over  from  Walter  Bentle; 
and  from  thistime  he  becamegradually  more  and  more  prominen 
both  as  an  actor  of  leading  parts  himself  and  as  the  oiganisi 
of  practically  the  only  modem  **  stock  a>mp>any "  tourii 
thiOQ^  the  pmvinces.  In  x886  he  married  Gertmde  Oonstan^ 
Cockbum  (Featherstonhaus^),  who  acted  in  his  company  ax 
continued  to  play  leading  parts  «rith  him.  Mr  Benson's  chi 
successes  were  gained  out  of  London  for  some  years,  but  in  x8^ 
he  had  a  season  in  London  at  the  Globe  aiid  in  X900  at  U 
Lyceum,  and  in  later  years  he  was  seen  with  his  ripertoireaX  tl 
Coionet.  His  company  included  from  time  to  time  many  acto 
and  actresses  who,  having  been  trained  uxidcr  him,  becan 
prondnexit  on  thek  own  account,  and  both  by  his  organisati< 
of  this  regular  coxnpax^  and  by  his  found9.tion  of  a  dramat 
school  of  acting  in  X90X,  Mr  Benson  exerdaed  a  most  importai 
influence  on  the  contemporary  stages  From  the  first  he  devot< 
himself  largely  to  the  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  revivii 
many  whidb  had  not  been  acted  lor  generations,  ajxl  his  seryic 
to  the  canse  of  Shakespeare  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Fro 
1888  onwards  he  managed  the  Sttatford-on-Avon  Shakespearii 
Festival.  His  romantic  and  tatdlectual  powers  aa  an  actc 
oon^iined  with  his  athletic  and  picturesque  bearing  and  fii 
elocution,  were  oonspicnously  showii  in  his  own  impmonation 
most  remarkable  among  which  were  his  Hamlet  <in  1900  J 
produced  this  play  without  cuts  in  London),  his  Coriolanus,  I 
Richard  IL,  his  Lear  and  bis  Petrochbw 

BBMSOII*  FRi^fK  WESTON  (1863-  ),  Amerioan  paintc 
was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  s4thof  Mardi  x86 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Boulanger  and  of  Lefebvre  in  Paiis;  w< 
many  distinetioiis  in  American  ezhibitk>nst  and  a  silver  med 
at  the  Paiit  Ediibitto  ol  looo*  Mid  became  a  aerober 
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*  Ui«  "  Ten  Americans/'  aid  of  the  NaUomal  AcadeojF  o(  Des^, 
New  York.  Besides  porlnits,  he  painted  landscape  and  still  life ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  decorators  of  the  Congressional  library, 
Washington,  D.C. 

BENSON.  GEORGE  (1699-1762),  English  dissenting  minister^ 
was  bom  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  on  the  ut  of  Sep* 
tember  1699,  of  a  family  which  had  distinguished  itsdf  in  church 
and  state.  He  studied  at  a  school  at  Whitehaven  and  later  at  the 
•niversity  of  Glasgow.  In  1722,  on  Calamy's  recommendation, 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenuts  at  Abing' 
don,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  continued  till  1 729,  when,  having  en|«« 
braced  Arminian  views,  he  became  the  choice  of  a  congregation 
in  Southwark;  and  in  1740  be  was  appointed  by  the  congregatioa 
of  Crutched  Fr&rs  colleague  to  the  learned  Dr  Nathaniel  Lardner^ 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1749.  His  D^tnu  bj  the  ReasoiuMauu  of 
Praytr  appeared  in  1731,  and  he  afterwards  published  para« 
phrases  and  notes  on'tho  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Thnothy, 
Titus  and  Phile.mon,  adding  dissertations  on  several  important 
subjects,  paxtioilarly  (as  an  appendix,  to  i  Timothy)  on  in^ira^ 
tion.  In  1 738  he  published  his  History  of  the  First  Planting  ^  the 
CkrisHaH  Religion,  in  3  vols.  4to,  a  worii  of  great  learning  and 
ability:  He  also  Wrote  the  Reasonableness  of.  the  CkrisUan 
ReHgioH  (1743),  the  Hislory  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christy  post* 
humously  publbhed  in  1764,  a.  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
seven  Quhdlic  epistles,  ana  several  other  w^ks,  ^MdhipalBed  Mm 
great  reputation  as  a  scfatdar  and  thetdogian  even  ontsido  hi» 
<»wn  communion  and  his  own  oonntrx.  Owing  to  his  iindoubted 
Sodniuiism  his  works  suffered  neijkct  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  April  1762. 

BENT,  JAMBS  THBODORB  (1853^1897),  Eogliali  traveller^ 
vas  the  son  of  James  Bent  <^  Baildon  House,  near  Leeds,  York^ 
ihire,  vihttt  he  was  bom  on  the  30O1  of  Maoxh  1853.  He  was 
educated  at  Repton  school  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  wkere 
he  graduated  in  1875.  In  1877  ho  married  Mabel,  dan^iter  of 
R<  W.  HaU'Dare  of  Nevtownbany,  Co.  Wexford,  and  ^le  beoame 
his  companion  in  all  his  tiaveb.  He  went  abroadevery  year  and 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Italy  and  Greece.  In  1879 
be  pubhsbed  a  book  on  the.  republic  of  San  Maiino,  entitled  A 
Fnatk  of  Freedom^  and  was  made  a  dtuten  of  San  Marino;  in  the 
loUowiHg  year  appeared  Cenoa:  How  the  RepmbUc  Rne  and 
Fell,  and  in  i88r  a  lAfe  of  Ginseppe  CaribtdiL  He  spent  coo- 
skkrable  time  in  the  Aegean  ardiipeiago,  of  i^di  he  wrote  in 
The  Cycladee:  or  L^e  among  tka  InsntarCretks  (i8S5>.  From  i 
this  period  Bent  devoted  himself  partkukriy  to  archaeologltal 
itseMcfa.  The  jreais  1885-1888  were  giren  up  to  investigations 
to  Asia  Minor,  his  discoveries  and  conduJBaas  being  ooaamimi- 
catad  to  the  Journal  ttf  Heilenic  Studies  and  other  wagstinH 
and  reviews.  In  1889  he  undertodt  excavations  in  the  Rahrrin 
blandi  ^  the  Persin.Gulf,  and  found  «vidcnc«  that  they  had 
been  a  primitive  home  of  the  liioepicianraoe.  Afteraaexpedftion 
in  f89otoCilkiaT»achea,  wheieheobtainedavakabb  ccilectioB 
of  icacriptions,  Bent  spent  a  year  fia  Sooth  Afiica,  with^  the  object, 
by  investigation  of  some  of  the  ruins  in  Mashooaknd,  of  throwing 
light  on  the  vexed  (tuestion  ^f  their  origin  andon  the  eaiiybistoiy 
0^  East  Africa.  He  made  the  first  detailed  examination  of  the 
Great  Zimbabwe.  Bent  described  his  work  in  Tito  JStMiMciCtCMr 
\ff  Moskondand  (1893)^  In  1893  he  iyvestigated  the  ruins  of 
Axtim  and  other  plaocs  in  the.n<nth  of  Abyssinia,  partial^  made 
known  before  by  the  researches  of  Henry  S«lt  and  others,  md  The 
Sacred  City  of  tkt  Ethiopians  (1893)  gave,  an  accoont  of  tUs 
ixpeditioB.  Bent  now  visited  at  considersfaie  risk  the  alnmet 
unknowB  HadramM  ooustfy  (1893^1894),  and  doting. this  and 
later  JooiAeys  in  soothen  Aiabia  he  studied  the  ancient  hiitety 
of  the  country,  Iti  physios]  features  and  actoal  condition.  -  On 
the  Dhaiar  coast  In  1894-^5  he  visited  Toins  vdddi  he  identified 
«lth  the  AbyssapoUs  oC  the  frankthcense  merchants.  In  1:899*- 
1896  he  examined  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  lied  S^ 
finding  then  the  ruins  of  a  wy  aaoSbit  goId^Mitteaafi  tmdsi  of 
#bat  he  considered  Sabisan  InfhiencA.  ¥^e  on  anodier  jeaxnefy 
In  South' Arabia  <r896-i897),  Bent  was  seixkd  withjnakrial  feYdt, 
isnd  died  in  London  on  the  sth  of  May  (897,  a  fewdays  ifte»  his 
kttam.    Mr*  Btitt,  whalHKi  contHbutid  by  her  iUtta»a  ^dioto- 


grapher  and  in  other  ways  la  the  «ucci|»  ol  h«r  buabaad'a 
jowneys*  published  in  iqoo  S^mikem  Aralna,  Sfiudan  and  Sakolra^ 
in  which  were  given  the  results  of  their  last  expedition  into  that 
region.  The  conclusions  at  which  Bent  arrived  a^  to  the  Semitic 
origin  of  tihe  ruins  in  Mashonaland  bave  not  been  accepted  by 
archa^eologi&ts,  but  tho  vylue  of  his  pioneer  work  is  undeniabia 
(see  Ziiibabwe). 

BENT.  I.  (From  *'  to  bend  "),  prinarily  the  jiesult  of  beading^ 
hence  any  inclination  from  the  straight,  as  in  curved  objects  hka, 
a  hock  or  a  bow;  this  survives  in  the  inodem  phrase  '*  to  follow- 
one's  own  bent,"  t.i^  to  pursue  a  certain  course  in  a  direction, 
deviating  from  the  normal,  as  also  in  ^ch  phrases  as  Chaucer's 
"  Downward  on  a  hill  under  a  bent,"  indicating  a  hoUov  or 
docUvity  in  the  general  configuration  of  the  land.  From  the 
bendingof  a  bow  comes  the  idM  of  tension,  as  in  Hamlet,**  ti»^ 
fooL  me  to  the  top  of  ray  bent,"  i^,  to  th^  utmostof  my  capacity, 
a.  (From  the  O.  Eng.  beonett  a  coarse,  rushy  grass  growing  in  wet 
phtces;  cf.  the  Oer.  Binset  a  reed), ..the  name  (*'  bent "  or 
'bennet  ")  popularly  aiipUed  to  sev^cai  kinds  9f  grass  and 
sdrviving.in  the  form  "  Ix^l-grassl" 

BENTHAM.  OBOBGJEt  (1800^x884),  English  botanist,  waa 
bora  at  Stoke  near  Portsmouth  on  the  sand  of  September  i8oow 
His  father.  Sir  Samuel  Bcntham  (x  757-1831),  was  the  only 
brother  of  Jeremy  Benthomg  the  publicist,  and  of  scarcely 
inferior  ability  though  19  a  different  direction.  Devoting  hinneU 
tt«arly  life  to  the  «tudy  of  naval  architeaure,  Sir  Samuel  wen& 
t»  Russia  to  visit  the  «aval  establishments  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seaa.'  He  woo  induced  bo  enter  the  service  of  the  cmpcesa 
Catherine  II.,  bmha^fiotiUa  of  gunboats  and  defeated  the  T^trkisb 
fleet.  For  tbia  be  was  made,  in  addition  to  oiher  honours 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  ifgiment.  On  the  death  of  the  empress  bo 
fetnrned  to  England  to  be  employed  by  the  admiralfy,  and  waa 
sent  (1805-1807)  again  to  Russia  to  superintend  the  buildiog 
«L  aome  i^ps  for  the  British  navy.  Heattained  th^e  rank,  under 
the  admiralty,  of  inspector-genoal  of  naval  works.  He  intro* 
duced  a  multitude  of  improvements  in  naval  organization,  and 
it  vas  largely  through  his  recommendation  that  M.  I.  Brunei's 
htodcrmaking  machinciy  was  installed  at  Portsmouth. 

<fCorge  Bentham  had  neither  a  school  nor  a  college  education, 
but  early  acquimd  the  power  of  giving  sustained  and  concentrated 
attenti«i  to  any  subject  that  occupied  him— one  essentia] 
condition  of  the-  success,  he  attained  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
flystematic  botanist  of  the  X9th  century.  Another  was  his 
remarkable  linguistic  aptitude.  At  the  age  of  six  to  seven  he 
caidd  converse  in  French,  (jerman  aiul  Russian,  and  he  kaxnt 
Swedish  during  a  short  residence  in  Sweden  when  little  older. 
At  the  dosa  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Benthams  made  a  long 
tour  through  that  country,  staying  two  years  at  Hontauban, 
where  Bentham  studied  Hebrew  and  mathematics  in  the 
Protestant  Theological  School  They  eventually  settled  in  the 
noghbourhood  of  Montpellier  where  Sir  Samuel  purchased  a 
laigeestale. 

The  mode  ija  which  Geoige  Bcntham  was  attracted  to  the 
botanical  studies  which.  becMnr  the  occupation  <^f  his  life  is 
notewnrthy;  it  was  throug)i|  the  applicability  to  them  bf  the 
logical  methods  which  he  had  imbibed  from  liis  uncle's  writiogs, 
and  not  ^m  aoy  special  attraction  to  natural  history  pursuits. 
While  etndyini  &t  AiigouMme  a  copy  of  A.  P.  de  CandoUe's 
Flore  framtaise  Icii  into  his  hands  and  he  was  struck  with  the 
flinalyrical  tables  for  identifying  plants.  lie  immediately  pro- 
ceeded t»  (est  .their  ose  on  the  first  that  presented  itaelft  The 
neaolt  waaattoce«Cul  and  he  continued  to  apply  It  to  every  plant 
hecameaowss.'  A  visit  to  London  in  X823  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  briUiaat  circle  of  English  botainsts.  Inx8a6,atthe 
pressing  iB(^dt«tk«L  of <his-ui)icle,  he  agreed  to  act  as  his  secretary, 
at  the  same  time  anteriag  at  lincoln's  Inn  and  reading  for  the 
bati  Ha  vaa  called  in  due  time  and  in  X832  held  his  fi^t  and 
last  brief.  The  same. year  Jeremy  Bentiiam  died,  leavmg  his 
fMrepcfty  to hb neplMwi.  Hisfather'a inheritance  had  fallen  to 
him  the^wev&ous  yean  He  was  now  in  a  position  of  modest 
independence,  and  able  to  pursue  undistiaotedly  his  favouriie 
fdr  •  ii«M  thes^  wfi-o  divided  Wt^^oi  botany. 
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beea'enfiged  for  inai\y  yean,,  the  PrincipUs  of  Morals  and 
Legislation^  was  published  in  x  789.  His  fame  spread  widely  and 
rapidly.  He  was  made  a  French  citizen  in  1793;  and  his  advice 
was  respectfully  received  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  and 
America,  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  which  he  maintained  an 
active  cormpondence.  In  z8i  7  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  His  ambition  was  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  a  tode  of  laws 
for  his  own  or  some  foreign  country.  During  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  *'  l^anopticon,"  for  the  central  imjpectkm 
of  convicts;  a  plan  suggested  ta  him  by  a  building  designed  by 
bis  brother  Samuel,  for  the  better  si4)ervision  of  his  Russian 
shipwrights.  This  scheme,  which  it  was  alleged  would  render 
tran^K)rtation  unnecessary,  was  eventually  abandoned,  and 
Bentham  received  in  1813,  inpursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
£2^000  by  way  of  compensation.  It  was  at  a  later  period  of  his 
kfe  that  he  propounded  schemes  for  cutting  canals  through  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1833  he  estab- 
fished  the  Westminster  Review.  Emboldiened  perhaps  by  the 
windfall  of  1813,  Bentham  in  the  following  year  took  a  lease  of 
Ford  Abbey,  a  fine  mansion  with  a  deer-park,  in  Doisetshire; 
but  in  18 1 8  returned  to  the  bouse  in  Queen's  Square  Placd  whicb 
be  had  occupied  since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792.  It  was 
there  that  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June  1 83  2  in  his  eighty-fif  th  year. 
In  accordance  with  his  directions,  his  body  was  dissected  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends,  and  the  skeleton  is  still  preserved  in 
UnivcEsity  College,  London. 

Bentham's  life  was  a  happy  one  of  its  kind.  His  constitution, 
weakly  in  childhood,  strengthened  with  advancing  years  so  as 
to  allow  bhn  to  get  through  an  incredible  amount  of  sedentary 
labour,  while  he  retained  to  the  last  the  fresh  and  cheerfid 
temperament  of  a  boy.  An  ample  inherited  fortune  permitted 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  imdistracted  by  the  necessity  for 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  to  maximize  the  results  of  his  time  and 
labour  by:  the  employment  of  amanuenses  and  secretaries.  He 
was  able  to  gather  around  him  a  group  of  congenial  friends  and 
pupils,  such  as  the  Mills,  the  Austins  and  Bowring,  with  whom 
he  could  discuss  the  problems  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
by  whom  several  .of  his  books  were  practically  rewritten  from 
the  mass  of  rough  though  orderly  memoranda  which  the  master 
had  himself  prepared.  Thus,  for  instance,  was  the  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence  written  out  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  the  Book  of 
Pawuies  by  Bingham.  The  services  whkh  Dumont  rendered  in 
recasting  as  well  as  translating  the  works  of  Bentham  were  still 
more  important. 

The  popular  notion  that  Bentham  waa  a  morose  visionary  b 
lar  removed  from  fact.  It  is  true  thi^  he  looked  upon  general 
society  as  a  waste  of  time  and  that  he  disliked  poetky  as  "  mis- 
representation ";  but  he  intensely  enjoyed  conversation,  gave 
good  dinners  and  delighted  in  music,  in  country  sights  and  in 
making  others  happy.  These  features  of  Bentham's  character 
are  illustrated  in  th«  graphic  account  given  by  the  American 
minister,  Richard  Rush,  of  an  evening  spent  at  his  London  hoU^ 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1818.  ."  If  Mr  Bentham's  character 
is  peculiar,"  he  says,  "  so  is  his  place  of  residence.  It  was  a 
kind  of  blind-alley,  the  end  of  which  widened  into  a  small, 
noat  courtyard,  lliere  by  itself  stands  Mr  Bentham's  house. 
Shrubbery  graced  its  area  and  flowers  its  window-sills.  It  was 
Uke  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Its  name  is  the  Hermitage.  Mr 
Bentham  received  me  with  the  simplicity  of  a  philosopher.  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  seventy  or  upwards.  Everything 
inside  the  house  was  orderly.  The  furniture  seemed  to  have 
been  immoved  since  the  days  of  hisfathers,  for  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  patrimony.  A  parlour,  library  and  dining-room  made  up 
the  suite  of  apartments.  In  each  was  a  piano,  the  eccentric 
master  of  the  whole  being  fond  of  music  as  the  recreation  of  his 
literary  hours.  It  is  a  unique,  comantic-Iike  homestead.  Walk- 
ing with  him  into  the  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with  the  shade  of 
ancient  trees.  They  formed  a  barrier  against  all  intrusion. 
The  company  was  small  but  choice.  Mr  Brougham;  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly;  Mr  Mill,  author  of  the  weU-known  work  on 
India;  M.  Dumont,  the  learned  Genevan,  once  the  associate  of 


Mirabeau,  were  all  who  sat  down  10  table.  Mr  Benfhtm  didtaot 
talk  much.  He  had  a  benevolence  of  manner  suited  to  the 
philanthropy  of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  ♦^miring  only  of 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  his  guests,  not  as  a  rule. of 
artificial  breeding  as  from  Chesterfield  or  Miadame  Genlis,  bu^ 
from  iimate  feeling.  Bold  as  are  his  opimons  ih  his  works,  here 
he  was  wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that  night  not  have 
commended  the  assent  of  all  present.  When  he  did  converse 
it  was  in  simple  language,  a  contrast  to  his  later  writings,  where 
an  involved,  style  and  the  use  of  new  or  universal  words  are 
drawbacks  iqpon  the  speculations  of  a  genius  original  and  pro- 
found,  but  with  the  faults  of  solitude.  Yet  some  of  his  earlier 
productions  are  distinguished  by  classical  terseness." — (Residence 
at  Ike  Court  of  London,  p.  286.)  Bentham's  love  of  flowers  and 
music,  of  green  fpliage  and  shaded  walks,  comes  deariy  out  in 
this  pleasant  picture  of  his  home  life  and  soda)  surroundii^. 

Whether  or  no  he  can  be  said  to  have  founded  a  school,  his 
doctrines  have  become  so  far  part  of  the  common  thought  of  the 
time,  that  there  is  hardly  an  educated  man  who  does  not  accept 
as  too  clear  for  argument  truths  which  were  invisible  till  JBentham 
pointed  them  out.  His  sensitively  honourable  nature,  which 
in  early  life  had  caused  him  to  shrink  from  asserting  his  belief 
in  Thirty-nine  articles  of  faith  which  he  had  not  examined,  w|a 
shocked  by  the  enormous  abuses  which  confronted  him  on 
commencing  the  study  of  the  law.  He  rebelled  at  hearing  the 
system  under  which  they  flourished  described  as  the  perfectioik 
of  human  reason.  But  he  was  no  merely  destructive  critic  He 
was  determined  to  find  a  solid  foundation  for  both  moraUty  and 
Uw,  and  to  raise  upon  it  an  edifice,  no  stone  of  which  shoidd  be 
laid  except  in  accordance  with  the  deductions  of  the  severest 
logic.  This  foundation  is  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  a  formula  adopted  from  Priestly  or  perhaps  fint  from 
Beccaria.  The  phrase  may,  however,  be  found  in  writers  of  aa 
eariier  date  than  these,  eg.  in  Hutcheson's  Enquiry^  publuhed 
in  2725.  The  pursuit  of  such  happiness  is  taught  by  the  "  utili- 
tarian" philosophy,  an  expression  used  by  Bentham  himseU 
in  1802,  and  therefore  not  invented  by  J.  S.  Mill,  as  he  supposed, 
in  1823.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  modes  of  action  are  most 
conducive  to  the  end  in  view,  and  what  motives  are  best  fitted 
to  prckluce  them,  Bentham  was  led  to  construct  marvellously 
exhaustive,  though  somewhat  mediam'cal,  tables  of  motives. 
With  all  their  elaboration,  these  tables  nre,  however,  defective^ 
as  omitting  some  of  the  highest  and  most  influential  springs  of 
action.  But  most  of  Bentham's  conclusions  may  be  accepted 
without  any  formal  profession  of  Oit  utilitarian  theory  of  morals. 
They  are,  indeed,  merely  the  application  of  a  rigorous  common 
sense  to  the  facts  of  society.  Tlutt  the  proximate  ends  at  which 
Bentham  aimed  are  desirable  hardly  any  one  would  deny, 
though^ the  feasibility  of  the  means  by  which  he  proposes  to 
attain  them  may  often  1>e  questioned,  and  much  of  the  new 
nomenclature  in  which  he  thought  fit  to  clothe  his  doctrines 
may  be  rejected  as  unnecessary.  To  be  judged  fairly,  Bentham 
mtist  be  judged  as  a  teacher  of  the  principles  of  legislation.  Widi 
the  principles  of  private  morals  he  really  deals  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  impulses  which 
have  to  be  controlled  by  law. 

As  a  teacher  of  legislation  he  inquires  of  all  institutions  whether 
their  utility  justifies  their  existence.  If  not,  he  is  prepared  to 
suggest  a  new  .form  of  institution  by  which  the  needful  service 
may  be  rendered.  While  thus  engaged  no  topic  is  too  large  for 
his  mental  grasp;  none  too  small  for  his  notice;  and,  what  is  suH 
rarer,  every  topic  is  seen  in  its  due  relation  to  the  rest.  English 
institutions  had  never  before  been  thus  comprehensively  and 
dispassionately  surveyed.  Such  improvements  as  had  been 
necessitated  were  mere  makeshifts,  often  made  by  stealth.  Th^ 
rude  symmetry  of  the  feudal  system  had  been  long  ago  d^troyedt 
by  partial  and  unskilful  adaptations,  to  modem  commerdal  life, 
effected  at  various  dates  and  in  accordance  with  various  theories; 
The  time  had  come  for  deliberate  reconstruction,  for  inquiring 
whether  the  existence  of  many  admitted  evils  was,  as  It  was  said 
to  be,  unavoidable;  for  proving  that  the  needs  of  society  may  be 
classified  and  provided  for  by  contrivances  which  shall  not'cUfth 
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itftocorfttloii  of  the  dty  vAih  sutnptuous  edlficM,  to  some  ex(eht 
compensated  the  Bolognese  for  the  loss  of  their  Kberty.  Cesare 
Borgia  (q.t.)  contemplated  the  subjugation  of  Bologna  In  1500, 
^en  he  was  crushing  the  various  deq[>ots  of  Romagna,  but 
Bentlvoglio  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  French  intervention. 
In  150a  he  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesare,  btft,  when 
the  latter  obtained  French  asustance,  he  abandoned  his  fellow^ 
conspirators  and  helped  Borgia  to  overcome  them.  During 
the  brief  ponti&catc  of  Pius  III.,  who  succeeded  Alcxattdcr  Vt. 
\n  1503,  Bentivogtio  enjoyed  a  respite^  but  the  new  pope, 
Julius  JX„  was  deUrmincd  io  rcduca.all  the  former  papal  states 
to  obedience.  Having  won  Louis  XII.  of  France  to  hi&  dde, 
he  led  an  army  against  Bologna,  excomroum'cated  Bentlvoglio 
and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city  (November  X506).  The 
deposed  tyrant  took  refuge  with  the  FVencb,  whom  he  trusted 
more  than  the  p<^,  and  <)iod  at  Milan  in  1508. 

Bibliography.— P.  Litta.  Lt  PomifU€  otiebri  Italiane,  vol.  ill 
(Milan,  1834);  P.  Villari,  MachiaodK  (Ene,  trans.*  Londoiw  i3Q2); 
M.  Crcighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  fp>adon,  1897);  A.  von  "Keu 
mont.  CescktchU  dtr  Stddt  Rom,  voL  iU.  (BerUn,  1866).    (L.  V.*) 

BENTIV06U0,  G0IDO  (1579-1644)1  Italian  .cardinal,  states- 
man and  historian,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1 579.  After  studying 
at  Padua,  he  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  was  received  with 
great  favour  by  Pope  <^lement  VIU.,  who  made  him  his  private 
diamberiain.  The  next  pope,  Paul  V.,  created  him  archbishop 
of  Rhodes  in  1607,  and  appointed  him  as  nundo  to  Flanders  and 
afterwards  to  France;  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  1621  )ie  was 
created  cardinal  and  entrusted  by  t^uis  XJII.  with  the  managc- 
paent  of  French  affairs  at  the  papal  court  He  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VnL,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
stiburban  see  of  Palcstrina  in  1691.  An  able  writer  and  skilful 
di^omatist,  Bentlvoglio  was  marked  out  as  Urban 's  successor, 
but  he  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  September  1644  at  the  opening 
of  the  conclave,  Bentivoglio's  principal  works  arc. — Delia 
Cuerra  di  Fiandria  (best  edition,  Cologne,  1 633-1 639),  transloled 
Into  En^ish  by  Homy,  ead  of  MonmoXith  (London,  1654); 
Rdashni  ^  G.  Bcniivoglio  m  tempo  ddle  sue  Numiature  di 
Fiandria  9  di  Francia  (Cologne,  1630);  Leltert  diplomatiche  di 
Cuido  BenUvoglio  (Brussels,  1631,  frequently  reprinted,  best 
edition  by  L.  Scarabelli,  2  vols.,  Turin,  1852).  TTie  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Venice  in  1668  in  4to.  A 
selection  of  hia  letters  has  been  adopted  ^  a  classic  in  the  Italian 
schools. 

BENTI£Y»  RICHARD  (1662-1742),  Engh'sh  sdiolar  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Oulton  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
a7th  of  Januaiy  1662.  His  grandfather  had  suffered  in  person 
and  estate  in  the  royalist  cause,  and  the  family  were  in  con- 
sequence in  reduced  circumstances  Bentlt^'s  mother,  the 
{daughter  of  a  stonemason  in  Oulton,  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
understanding  and  some  education,  as  she  was  able  to  give  her 
son  his  first  lessons  in  Latin.  From  the  grammar  school  of 
Wakefield'Richard  Bentley  passed  to  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  admitted  subsizar  in  1676.  He  afterwards obtaInc4 
a  scholar^ip  and  took  the  degree  oif  B.A.  in  1680  (M.A«  1683). 
lie  never  succeeded  to  a  fellowship,  being  appointed  by  his 
cf^gBi  before  he  was  twenty-one,  headmaster  of  Spalding 
grammar  schooL  In  this  jposb  he  did  not  remain  long,  being 
selected  by  Dr  Edwaipd  Stilllngfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  be 
domostic  tutor  Lo  his  son.  This  appointment  introduced  Bentley 
at  once  to  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
threw  open  to  him  the  best  private  library  in  England,  and 
brought  him  into  famiUor  intercourse  with  Dean  StiUing^eet, 
a  man  of  sound  understanding,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  explor- 
ing some  of  the  more  solid  and  abstaniae  parte  of  attdont  leacnin^ 
The  six  yearn  iprhfch  he  passed  bi  SmbilflcH'J  tMXtfy  «ftre 
employed;  wUb  the  restlen  eaeigyirhlrtlftaiktic  ol  the  tnaii,  in 
cxbaustlfig  the  rcnalm  of  the  Gredc  and  Latin  writccik  and 
tayitag  up  those  stores  of  knowledge  «pon  which  he  afterwards 
ftteir  aa  dr^uimianefls  required. 

In  16S9  StilHH^tet  became  bishop  of  Woicesteif,  and  Bentky  *s 
pupil  *went  to  Rside  at  Okfotd  in  Wadhan  Cottege,  acdoknpluaied 
by  his  iMlef.    BettUey*s  introdactjon  nnd  his  oim  «MdU 


placed  him  at  once  on  a  foot&ig  dt  intlHiacy  wffh  the  nnst 
distinguished  scholan  in  the  university,  Dr  John  Milt.  Rttmphrey 
Body,  Edward  Bernard.  Here  he  revelled  in  the  MS.  treasaies 
of  the  Bodfelan,  Corpus  and  other  college  libraries.  He  pb> 
jected  and  occupied  himself  with  collections  for  vast  Utetaty 
schemes.  Among  these  are  specially  mentioned  a  cnfus  of  thv 
fragments  of  the  Greek  poets  and  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
lexicographers.  But  his  6rst  publication  was  in  conoexton  with 
a  writer  of  much  inferior  note.  •  ^e  Oxford  (Shddonian)  pKss 
was  aboat  to  bring  out  an  edition  (the  tditia  princepsjf  ftom  the 
uftique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  <A  tho  Oreek  Chfonide  (a  nnivenid 
history  down  to  a.d.  560)  of  John  of  Antioeh  (date  nncertaio,. 
between  600  and  looo),  called  John  Malalas  or  ''John  the 
Rhetor  '*;  and  the  editor,  Dr  John  Mtll^rtndpnl  of  St  Edmund 
Han,  had  requested  Bontley  to  look  thnni^  the  dieets  an^' 
moke  any  remarks  on  the  text  This  originated  Bendey'a 
kpishla  ad  J/^Z/if/m,' which  Occupies  less  than  one  hundred  pages 
at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  ii€ialas  (16^1 ).  This  short  tractate  at 
once  placed  Bentley  at  the  head  of  all  Uving'  Englhh  scfaolanL 
The  ease  with  wHch,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,'  he  restores  passagen 
which  had  been  Idt  in  hopeless  oonniptidn  t^  the  editors  of  tlie 
Ckroniele,  the  certainty  of  the  emendation  and  the  conHnsad 
over  the  rdevant  material,  are  hi  a  etyle- totally  different  fnMS 
Uie  carefid  and  laborious  learning  of  Hody,  Mill  «r  E.  ChitaMML 
To  the  small  cirde  of  dassical  students  (taddng  the  great  critical 
dictionaries  of  modem  times)  it  was  at  onoe  apparent  that  there 
had  arisen  in  Enghind  a  critic  wbose^attainnlents'wera  net  to  be 
measured' by  the  ordinary  scademicd  standard;  but  whom  these 
few  pages  had  sufficed  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  gnat  Greciais 
of  a  former  age.  Unfoittmatdy  this  mastery  'over  critkeJ 
sdence.  was  accompanied  by  a  tone  of  sdT-assertion  and  pre* 
sumptuoes  confidence  which  not  only  diecfced  admlra^on,  but- 
was  calculated  to  rouse  enmity.  Dt*  Modk,  indeed,  Bent^y's 
biographer,  charged  him  (m  his  flrat  edition,  xSjo)  with  an 
indecorum  of  which  he  was  not  guiby.  **  In  one  jtUDce,"  writes 
Dr  Monk,  "  he  accosts  Dr  MiU  as  d>  'IcoAvnJKw  (Johnhy>,4tt 
indecorum  which  neither  the  fandUarity  of  frioidihip,  nor  thn 
licence  of  a  dead  language,  can  jvstity  towards  the  digdfted  head 
of  a  hoase. "  But  the  object  of  BenUey'a  apostsophe  was  not  liSs 
correspondent  Dr  Mill,  but  his  author  John  MaSalss,  when  im 
another  place  he  playfully  appeals  to  as  "  Syrisoe.'-  From  this, 
publication,  however,  dates  the  origin  ol  those  -mixed  fedingp 
of  admiration  and  repugnance  'wfakh  Bentley  throiighout  hi» 
6iretT  continued  to  locdte  among  Us  contemporaries. 

In  1690  Bentley  had  taken:deacon%  orders  in  the  Church*  Iia 
1692  he  was  nominated  first  Bojde  lectaner,  a  nopdnatibn  wfaidi 
vnA  r(d^eated  in  1694.  He  was  ■offered  the  appointment  a  third 
time  in  1695  but  declined  it,  being  by  that  time  lnv<rived  hi  too 
many  other  undertakings.  In  the  first  series  of  lectures  {**  A 
Confutation  of  Atheism  ")  he  endeavours  to  present  the  New- 
tonitm  fdiysios  in  a  popular  fornix  and  to  frame  them  (espedallj 
in  opposition  to  Hobbes)  into  a  proof -of  the  existence,  of  an 
intelligent  Creator.  He  hed  some  correspondence  with  Newton, 
tiken  living  in  Trinity  College,  on  the  subjocL  The  second  seziesp 
preached  In-  it^,  has  not  been  published  and  is  believed  Ip  br 
lost.  Andrew  Kippis,  the  ^tor  of  the  Biograpkia  Brikumica^ 
mentions  MS.  copies  of  them  as  in  existence.  Scarcely  was 
Bentley  in  priest's  orders  before  he  was  prdcrred  to  a  pr^endat 
stall  in  Worcester  cathedral*  In  1695  the  kfiepership  of  the 
royal  library  becoming  vacant,  gieat  diorts  were  made  1^  his 
friends  to  obtain  the  pSace  for  'Bentley,  btit  througii  court 
interest  the  po^t  was  given  to  Mr  Thynne.  An  arrangement^ 
hcoMvcr,  was  made,  by  whidi  the  new  librarian  resigned  in  fa vom 
bf  Bena|ey>  on  condition  that  hocictiiNe^  9n  annsilar  of  £mo 
far  life  out  of  the  sslaxy,  whidi  only  amounted  to  ^^mo.  Tn 
these  pnfennents  were  added  in  1695  n  royal  chaplaincy  and 
the  living  of  I&rtlebuiy.  In  the  same  year  Bentley  was  elected 
a  f  eUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1696  pioMeded  to  the 
degree  of  DJ>.  The  recognition  of  continentel  scholait  came 
in  .the  shape  of  a  dedication,  by  Graevius,  prefixed  to  a  disserta^ 
ti<m  of  Albert  Rnbensr  Jk  Vita  Flam  UaUii  TImdon,  pub* 
lJsk«dfitUliechtia4694« 
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t.  .\VUUUi^  d«tif)j«tiQn9'W4|e  beivgAMUMiilMffd  upon  Bendey, 
bis  energy  wM«uking  jtsell  felt  in  many  and  VMioM*  diMcUoM*. 
^e  hed  officii  apartment?  in  St  JanfK'a  Pala«e«  and  hi$  fisi  «aie 
vaa  the  royal  library.  He  made  great  effqrta  to  reUieM  tjbia 
Gi;kllec|Uon  (mm  t^  dilapidated  condition  into  whioh  it  Juwl  been 
allowed  to  fall.  He  employed  tlie  mediation  of  tbo  earl  of 
Maf Ibovpugb  to  bfig  the  gsant  of  wine  additional  rooms  i»  the 
paUco  fertile  books.  TheiBooinswefttffanliedibiitMaribOfftW^ 
c^mcienstically  kept  them  for  Umsdi  Bentley  eoforeed  the 
Ifw  against  lh«  pubtisl^rs»  and  t)iu»4Kidc4  to^  the  libvacy  nauiy 
xooa  volumes  which  th^  htA  nefi^eoted  to  delivieii  He  yras 
commissioned  t^  the  uniyersity  of  Cambridge  Co  •btain  Greek 
and  Latin  fount!  for  their  clMsical  books»  and  aototdibgly  he 
had  cast  in  Holla«d  those  beautiful  types  which  appMr  in  the 
Cambridge  boolis  ^ .  that  date*  •  He  assisted-  Svelgm'  im  hsa 
Numi$mM4o,  All  3entley!sliteQuy.appeai«ncDS'at  tida  time  were 
of  this  «ed4enta)  chamjCier.  We  do  net  And  hftnaetAling  down 
to  the  steady  (exeoutioii  of  uny  of  thr  enl  pmjeista  with  which 
h»  had  started.  He  dcNgned^  inde«0>  in  t^  m  editfon.  of 
PMIostratus,  but  readily  ahandoaedi  it  to  G.  Olettrius, 
(OhlschUgef )« ''  to  the  jc^/'  says  F*  A.  Wolf. "  of  Okadaa  and  el 
no  one  elfie^*'  He  supplied  Graevius  with.oolUtions  of  Cicero, 
and  Joshua  Barnes  with  a  warning  as  to  the  spurioumess  of  the 
f^Mtfttf^f  £Mi^i(/«f,  whkh  was  thrown  away  upon  that  blunderer, 
who  priotsd  the  epistles  and  dechvred  that  tia  one  could  doubt 
their  genuhicnesa  but  a  man  perfrict^poniis  outjudicH  itnmmkti. 
Bentico^  supplied  to  Graevius's  CaUimaekms  a  masterly  eoUecikm 
of  the  fragiaenta  with  notes;  publisbed  at  Utrecht  in  1697. 

The  DhftrtatUm  tm  ikf  Efisttcf  4  PkaUris,  the  work  on  which 
BenUey's  fame  in  great  pait  rests,  coiginated  in  the  same  casual 
wi^.  WiUiam  W<itton»  beinc  about  to  bringoui  in  i6^aseoand 
edition  of  his  book  on  Ancient  nHd  Hvdtm  J^Bnmi,  claimed  of 
Benlltfy  the  f  ulttoieilt  of  an  o)d  pEO»is0  to  write  a  paper  ei4^osiag 
the  spuriousness  of  the^  MpisUw  4  PkalariA  This  paper  was 
resented  as  an  iitstdt  by  ths  Christ  Church  editor  of  Phakris, 
Chorks  Boyle,  af  terwardseadof  OrKry,  whom  getting  the  MS.  ux  1 
the  royal  library  ^oUated  for  his  edftion  (xa95>  had  had  « little 
qOKrrol  with  Bentlc^.  Assisted  by  His  oeUege  liicnds,.particularly 
Alterbuiy«  Boyle  wrote  a  r^y»  *' a.tibsul^"  sa^  Dr  Alciiander 
Dyce  ( in  his  edition  «f  Bcntli^'h  Works,  1836-18.26),  '^  of  supers 
ficial  learru'ng,  inaenioua  sophistry,  dexterous  malice. and  hapi^ 
raillery."  The  reply  wa»  hailed  by  the  puUic  aa  crushing  and 
weiM^  immedjatsly  into^  a  seooad  edition..  It  was  In^tmibenk  -on 
Bai^tlfiy  to  rejoin.  Tbishordid  (a69o)  in  what  Poraoastyka  **  thai 
ima^octat  disscrtatiooi"  to  which  ao  aiBWec  waa  or  could  be 
gJTcn,  ^though  the  tfuth  of  ita  ooBduflMns.«aa  not  iauHedialeiy 
recognised.    (See  Pbaujub.) 

In  the  year  1700  Bentleyrieceiyed  thai  main  prdeBnent  wfa|di(  1 
says  De  Quincey»  **  waa  at  once  his  tesvtod  and  hia  aoontga^or  thfr 
rest  of  his  life."  The  siacommissitmenotecdrwasticd  patromigtf  1 
u^nimously  reoomittended^Bentloy  to  4he  crtuwDiar'thw  master- 
ship of  Trinity  Colfcge,  CaaiAri^^  This.iooUege,  the  most 
splendid  foundatio*  in  the  univernty  of  Cambrfd^  and-in  the 
scientific  and  hterary  reputation  of  its  feUawa  the  ibosC  eminent 
sodety  in  either  univecsity,.  Jiad  an  1700  fieatly  fallea  Icpm  its 
higheatate,  It  was  not  that  it  was  mora  degraded  tfaaii  the  other 
coltefea».but  ita  iomMriualre  niade  the  dniserof  cudowmento  in 
its  case  tnom  ooaapicuQitta*  The  edipae  had  ialasn-pboe  during 
the  teactjon-whldi  foHowed  t6te,fandLi«aaoi«mg  to  oauaos  whkh 
were  not  peculiar  to.'Duity^  but  wdbich  inflaeneed  (henaAwmt 
l^rge»  The  names  of  John  Pearson  and  Isaac  Baivow^  and, 
greater  than  either, 'that  of  Kewion,  adorn  the  college  aimala  of 
t Jiis  period.  ^  But  th'6so  -were  quite  eiteeptiokial  men.  Th^  had 
nftt  in$pin*d  the  rank  and  file  of  fellows  of  Trtnity  with  any  of  their 
own  love  for  learning  or  science.  Indolent  oAd  easy-going  clerics, . 
without  duties^  without  a  pursuit  or  any  consciousness  of  the 
obtfgatioo  of  endowments,  they  haunted  the  ooHege  for  the 
pleasant  life  and  the  good  things  .they  found  there,  creating 
sinecfipe  ofiieds  id  cadh  other's  favour,  jobbfartlie  sebhlmh^ 
and  making'  the  audita  mutually  pleaisant  Any  excuse  served 
for  a  banquet  at  tho oaat  of  "the  hooae,'*  and  the  odibacy 
i^VOMd  fay  thetaUtaMft  liaa  mnfe  aft4Qlaaibfe  M  Ibe 


of  a  reapaatablgpaaMop  pfarmittod.  Tb  anfih  a  aod^ty  Beatles 
came,  obooaious  as  a  St  John's  nun  and  an  intruder,  uBweloomp 
aa  a  man  of  learning  whose  intarests  Jay  outside  the  waUs  of  thd 
coNege.  Bentley  eepUed^tft  their  eoncealed  dislike  with  opett 
cQBteaipt,' and.  proceeded  lo  ride  roughshod  over  .their  litthi 
armngementa*  He  inaagttrated  many  besefidal  reforms  il» 
college  usages  and  disripiinr,  executed  extensive  improveflBcnlsi 
in  Ue  buildings^  MJbd  generally  used  hia  eminent  station  for  the 
•  promotion  of  theiafercataof  learning  both  in  the  college  and  im 
the  ushrenily .  But  thiaenergy  ani  accompanied  by  a  domineer^t 
ing.  temper,  an  oveeweenuig  ooatempt  for  the  ladings  and  even* 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  an  nnacrapuhmsaueoi  means  when, 
agood  end  cbuU  be  obtained.  Bentley,  atthe  summit  of  classical 
ileainingi  disdained  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
illiUrato  pdeata.  He  treatbd  them  withfontume^,  while  he  wan 
diverting  their*  income  to  pUbiic  purposed.  The  tontitiued  drain' 
'upon  tbdr  pttne»«--on  one  oeeasioo  the  ndxile  dividend  of  tlie  yasT' 
was  absorbed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel-**waa  the  grievanoo 
whidi  at  last  roused  the  fdlows  to  make  a  nsolnte  stand. '  After- 
ten  years  of  stubborn  hut  inefiectual  rebistance  within  the  ooUegBf 
they  had  recourse  in  1710  to  the  last  lemedy^-^an  appeal  to  thai 
jvisiter^  the  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Moore).  Tbdr  petition  is  anr. 
ill^irawa  invective,  full  of  general  otnrfiainta  and  not  alleging' 
any  speciid  delinquency,  fiendey's  reijy  {TM  Prestmi  StaU  ^* 
Trtnitf  Ctikt^  6re,,  1710)  is  in  his  naoSt  oudung  style.  The; 
feUowaamended  theirpetition  and  put  in  a  f  rash  charge,  in  which 
they  articled  fifty-fturaeparatebreachesof  thestatutesashaivingi 
been-committed  by  the  master.  Bentley,  called  upon  to  atewer^  J 
demurred  to  the  bishop  of  Ely's  jursdiction,  alleging  that  thei 
crown  waa  visitor.  He  backed  his  applicatioa  by  a  dedication  of ' 
hia  Horas€  to  the  <Iord<  treasurer  (Hariey).  The  crown  lawyers  • 
decided  the  point  against'  himf  the  case  was  }ieard  (1714)  ahI  at' 
^nteoca  of  ejection  from  the  mastersh^  ordered  to  be  drawn  iip,  - 
but  bckveit.was  executed  the  bishop  of  Ely  died  and  the  process 
lapsed*  Tbt  feud,  however,  stJU  went  on  in  Various  forms.  In  > 
1718  Bentley  was  deprived  by  the- university  of  his  degrees,  as  *> 
punishment  lor  failing  to  appear  in  the  vice-chaacelbr's  court  iq  ' 
a  cM  sUia;  and  it  was  not  till  3704  that  the  law  compdled.  the ' 
univeraity  to  restore  them.  In 'i  733  he  was  again  brou|^  t  totrial ' 
hc^re  the  bWmp  of  Ely  <Dr  Greene)  by  the  fdk>ws  of  Trimly  . 
nnd  was  sentenced  to  deprivatiod,  but  the  coU^e.  statutes  1 
jcqknred  the  ecnOehae  ^  be  exercised  by  the  ^ace*miister  (Dr 
Walker)^  wlw  was  Bentley's  friend  and  rdused  to  act.  In  vain  * 
were'  atoempts  macb  to  oesspd'  the  execution  of  the  sentence, ' 
and thoQgh'the fieud wna keptup tiH  1738 or  1740 (about  thidy 
yearn  ^  all)  Bentley  remained  undisturbed.    '  > 

During  the  period  of  Eis-mastetthip,  with  the  esception.of  Uio ' 
first  twayeam^-BeAtley  pursued  bis  studies  uninterruptedly, 
although  the  itsolts  in  the  shape  of  published  works  seem 
jincommansuriable.    In*  X709  he  contributed  a  critical  appendix  i 
to  John^Davies%  editloo  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Dispmtoli^nt.  In  1 
the  following  ymr  hepubfished  his  emendations  on  the  Phitw  * 
aoA  Nmhes^oi  Aristopihanes,  and  oh  the  fragments  of  Menandcr' 
nnd  Phikmoa.    The  last  came  out  under  the  name  of  "  Phil-l 
ckutbettts  Upsiemis,"  wtdchhemadeuseof  tWoyearslaterlnhia'' 
Romarks  mi' a  kUe  Jhsnmt^pf  PreOkinking,  a  reply  to  Anthony  1 
GoUias.  thedeSst.  -  For  this  be  received  the  thanks  of  the  unl ver^ 
sity,  in  leoognition  of  the  service  tiierpby  rendered  to  the  chardi 
and  clergy. '  His  sffaiw*,  long  contempbted  and  in  the  end 
written  in  Very  greit  haste  and  brou^t  out  to  propitiate  public 
bpiakn  at  a  aitical  period  of  the/  TrinSCy  quand,  appeared  hi 
17T1.  '  Jn  the  pnface  he  dedared  his  intention  of  confining  hb 
attention  to.critidsm  Md  icor#eetlon  of  the  texty  and  ignorhigt 
eaegaafii  SdmeofhlaTodoraoaenendationshavebeenacdipted, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  ik>w  rejected  as  uimecessary  an4 
prosaic^  although  the  learning  and  ingenuity  dtown  in  thdr 
su|]pott  are  remarkable.    In  T7i6,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Wake, 
archfaidiopof  Osnterbury,  he  announced  his  design  of  preparing 
a  oritSeai  edition  of  the  New  Testament.    During  the  next  four  - 
years,  assisted  by  J.  J.  Wetitehi,  an  eminent  biblical  critic, 
who  daimed  to  have  heon  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  to  Bentley, 
ht  UBUacsed  miieriala  kr  tlie  work^  and  hi  171^  published' 
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Frofn$ah  for  a  Hew  Edition  tf  ik$  Creek  Testament,  with 
^>ecimcni  of  the  jnanner  in  which  he  fntendM  to  cany  it  out. 
^  pioposed,,by  coaporing  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  with  that  <rf 
the  oldest  QnekMSS.,  to  lestoie  the  Greek  text  as  received  by 
the  chordt  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice.  A  bagb  number 
of  subscribers  to  the  worlc  was  obtained,  but  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. His  rovnce  (1726)  is  more  important  than  his  HoroM, 
aid  it  is  upon  this,  next  to  the  J*kahris,  that  his  reputation 
mainly  rests.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  novel  treatment 
d  the  metrical  questions  and  their  bearing  on  the  emendation 
of  the  texL  To  the  same  year  belong  the.  Fables  of  Phaedrus 
and  the  Sententiae  of  Publhis  Syrus.  The  Paradise  Lost  (i 73 2), 
undertaken  at  the  saggestjon  of  Queen  CaroEne,  is  gencsi^ly 
Bearded  as  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  his  writings.  It  is 
marred  by  the  same  rMhnftss  in  emendation  and  lack  of  poetical 
feeling  as  his  Horace;  but  there  is  less  excuse  for  him  in  this 
case,  since  the  English  text  could  not  offer  the  same  field  for 
conjecture.  •  He  put  forward  the  idea  that  Milton  employed  bolCh 
an  amanuensis  and  an  editor,  who  were  to  be  held  responsible 
tor  the  derical  errors,  alterations  and  interpolations  which 
Bcntky  professed  to  detecL  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was 
a  device  on  the  part  of  Bentley  to  excuse  his  own  numerous 
odcrections,  or  whether  he  really  believed  in  the  existence  of  this 
editor.  Of  the  contemplated  edition  of  Homer  nothing  was 
published;  all  that  remains  of  it  oonsbts  of  some  manuscript  and 
naiginal  notes  in  the  possession  of  Trinity  College.  Their  chief 
iiiq)ortaiice  lies  in  the  attenlpt  to  restore  the  metre  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  lost  digarama.  Among  his  minor  woiks  may  be 
mentkmed:  the  Astronomka  of  Manilius  (1739),  for  which  he  had 
been  collecting  materials  since  1691;  a  letter  on  the  Sigean 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  found  in  the  Troad,  now  in  the 
British  Museum;  notes  on  the  Theriaca  of  Nicander  and  on  Lucan, 
published  after  his  death  by  Cumberiand;  emendations  of 
Plaultts  (in  lus  copies  of  the  editions  by  Pareus,  Camerarius  and 
Gronovius,  edited  by  Sdir5dcr,  1880,  and  Sonncnschein,  18S3). 
BentUUCrUica  Sacra  {iS62)f  edited  by  A.  A^  EUis,  contains  the 
cpistk  to  the  Galatians  (and  excerpts),  printed  fnmi  an  inter- 
leavi;^  fbUo  copy  oC  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  in  Trin^ 
Gallege.  A  collection  of  his  Opmceda  Pkilelogua  was  publish^ 
at  L^>2ig  in  1 781 .  The  edition  of  his  works  by  Dyoe  (1836^1838) 
is  incomplete. 

He  had  married  in  1701  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bccnaid  of  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire.  Their  union  lasted 
forty  years.  Mrs  BcntlQr  died  in  1740,  leaving  a  son,  Richard, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom -married  in  17  28  Mr  Denison 
Cumberland,  grandson  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  ol  Peter- 
botfough.  Their  son  was  Richard  Cumberiand,  the  dramatist. 
Snooundcd  by  his  grandchiklren,  Dr  Bentley  e]q>erienced  the 
joint  pressure  of  age  and  infimuty  as  lightly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  lot  of  humanity.  He  continued  to  amuse  hiiAaelf  with  read- 
ing; and  though  nearly  confined  to  his  acm-chalr,  was  able  to 
ei^y  the  society  of  his  friends  and  several  rising  scholan, 
Ji  Marklaod,  John  Taylor,  his  ncpheiva  Rkhard  and  Thotnaa 
Bentley,  with  whom  he  discussed  classical  •8td>jectS4.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  he  should  live  to  be  cii^ty^  addli^thata 
life  of  that  duration  was  long  enough  to  read  everything  worth 
reading.  He  fulfiUod  his  own  production,  dying  of  pleurisy  on 
the  i4thof  July  1743.  Though  accused  by  his  enemies  of  being 
grasping,  he  left  not  more  tiian  £5000  behind  him.  AfcwGredc 
MSS.,  brought  from  Mount  Alhos,  he  left  to  the  college  hbnry; 
his  boNoksand  papers  to  his  nqphew,  Rkhard  Bentley.  Richacd, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  Triai^,  at  his  death  ill  x>78#  left  ths  papers 
to  the  college  library.  The  bookv  containing  in  many  eases 
valuable  manuscript  notes,  were  purchased  by  the  BritUi 
Museum. 

Of  his  personal  habits  some  anecdotes  are  related  by  his 
grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  in  vol.  L  of  his  Uenudrt  (1807). 
The  hat  of  formidable  dimensions^  which  he  always  wore  during 
reading  to  shade  his  eyes,  and  his  preference  of  port -to  daret 
(which  he  said  "  would  be  port  If  it  could  ")  are  traits  embodied 
in  Pope's  caricature  {Dutuiadih.  4),  which  bears  in  other  respecta 
Uule  resemhlaafle  to  tilt  original.    He  4kliM>t  take  up  the  habit 


of  smoking  till  he  Was  seventy.  H^  hdd  th^arduteacomy  of 
Ely  with  two  livings,  but  never  obtained  higher  preference  in 
the  church.  He  was  offered  the  (thai  poor)  bishepric  of  Bristol 
but  refused  It,  and  being  asked  what  {nreferment  he  would  con* 
sider  worth  hb  acceptance,  replied,  "  That  which  would  leave 
him  no  reason  to  wish  for  a  removaL" 

Bentley  was  the  Jrst,  perhaps  the  only,  Englisfaman  who  can 
be  ranlced  with. the  grMit  heroes  <^  classical  learning,  although 
pefhaps  not  a  great  classical  scholar.  Before  hfan  there  were  only 
John  Selden,  and,  in  a  more  restricted  field,  Thomas  Gataker  and 
Pearson.  But  Selden,  a  man  of  stupendous  learning,  wanted  the 
freshness  of  original  gentutf  and  confident  uasteiy  over  the  whole 
region  of  his  knowledge.  ''Bentley  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  the 
art  of  criticism.  He  opened  a  new  path.  With  him  criticism 
attained  its. majority.  >!\niere 'scholan  had  hitherto  offered 
suggestions  ind  conjectures,  Bentley,  with  unlimited  omtrol  over 
the  whole  material  of  .learning,  gave  decisions  "  (Mihly).  The 
modem  German  school  of  philology  does  ungrudging  homage  to* 
his  genius.  Bentley,  says  Bunaen,"  was  the  founder  of  Uslorical 
philology.''  And  Jakob  Bemays  says  of  his  corrections  of  the 
TritHat  **  corruptions  which  had  hitherto  defied  every.attempt 
even  of  the  mi(^tiest,  were  removed  by  a  touch  of  t!he  Ifingers  of 
this  British  Samson."  The  EngUsh  school  of  Hellenists,  by  whidi 
the  i8th  century  was  distinguished,  and  which  contains  the  names 
of.R.  Dawes,  J.  MarUand,  J.  Tliylor,  J.  Toup,  T.  Tyrwhltt, 
Richard  Porson,  P.  P.  Dobree,  Thomas  Kidd  and  J.  H.-Monk, 
was  the  creation  of  Bentley.  And  even  the  Dutch.8chooI  of  the 
-same  period,  though  the  outcome  of  a  native  tradition,  was  in  no 
smaU  degree  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  example  of  Bentley, 
whose  letters  to  the  young  Hemsterhuis  ,on  his  edition  of  Julius 
Pollux  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  became  one 
of  Bentley's  most  devoted  admirers. 

Bentley  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  a  following  genention  of 
scholars.  Himself,  he  sprang  from  the  earth  without  forerunncn, 
without  antecedents.  Self-taught,  he  created  his  own  sdence. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  there  was  no  contenqxTrary  |^  of 
learning  in  England  by  which  his  power  could  be  measured,  and 
his  eccentridttes  checked.  In  the  Pkalaris  controversy  hie 
acadenucal  adversaries  had  not  sufficient  knondedge  to  know  how 
absolute  their  defeat  was.    Garth's  couplet-* 

*'  So  diamonds  take  a  histre  from  their  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle  "'— 

expressed  the  belief  of  the  wits  or  literary  wodd  of  the  time. 
The  attacks  upon  him  by  Pope,  John  Arbuthnot  and  others  are 
evidence  of  their  inability  to  appreciate  his  work.  To  them, 
textual  criticism  seemed  mere  pedantry  and  useless  labour.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  had  to  live  with  inferiors,  and  to  waste  his 
eneigyin  a  straggle  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  hb 
official  positioB,  but  the  wholesome^tlmulus  of  competition  and 
the  encoursgement  of  a  sympathetic  drde  were  wanting.  In  a 
university  where  the  instruction  of  youth  or  the  religious 
controversy  of  the  day  were  the  only  known  occupations, 
Bentley  was  an  isolated  phenomenon,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  he  should  have  flagged  In  his  iitoary  exertions  aUer  Ms 
appointment  to  the  masteiship  of  Trinity.  All  his  vast  aa|uisi- 
tions  and  all  his  original  viewaaetm  to  hate  been  obtained  before 
1700.  After  this  period  he  acquired  fittle  and  BMdc  only  spas- 
modic efforts~*tfae  Heraee,  the  Terence  and  the  MHieit,  The 
prolonged  mental  concentration  and  mature  meditation,  wMc^ 
akoS'An  produce  a  great  work,  were  wanting  to  him. 

P.  A.  Wolf.  IMerariscke  Analekten,  I  (1816);  Monk.  LtfSr  ef 
Bentley  (1830);  J.  M&hly,  Rickerd  RnUUy,  eine  Bieipmpkie  <II68); 
R.  C  J^Bbb.  Barney  ("  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series^  i88a),  wbeie 


(184a).  See  also  J.  E.  Sandys.  Hislery  ef  Chesknl  Sekelerski^^  VL 
401-410  (1008) ;  and  the  Bibltotraphy  of  Bentiey^  fay  A.  T.  Bartnolo* 
piew  and  J.  W.  CUrk  (Cambridge,  1908}. 

IBfTLBT,  BKHARD  (i  794-i87t)>  BriUsh  publisher,  was  bora 
In  London  in  1794.  His  father  owned  the  General  EeetUHf^  Post 
In  conjunction  with  John  Nichols,  to  whom  Richard  Bentley,  on 
losviag  8t  Faid^  fi%^^  ^vea  eppieniiced  fee  Isare  the  pitetiM 
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tnde;  Wkb  his  broUierSAicuEL  (1785-1868),  aaaadquariaa  of 
tome  rq>ute,  he  set  up  a  printing  establishment,  but  in  1829  he 
began  business  as  a  publisher  in  partnership  with  Henry  Colbum 
in  New  Burlington  Street  Colbum  retirdi  in  1832  and  Bentley 
continued  business  on  his  own  account  In  1837  he  began 
Beniky's  MisceUany,  edited  for  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence by  Charles  Dickens,  whose  OUver  Twistj  with  Cruikshank's 
niustrationst  appeared  in  its  pages.  Bentley  and  his  son  George 
(1838-1895),  as  Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  published  works  by  R.  H. 
Barham,  Theodore  Hook,  Isaac  D'Isuraeli,  Judge  Haliburton 
and  others;  also  the  "  Library  of  Standard  Novels  "  and  the 
"  Favourite  Novel  Library."  In  the  latter  series  Mrs  Henry 
Wood's  "Eofi  Lymu  wppdnA,  In  x866  the  firm  took  over  the 
pubUcation  of  Temple  Bar,  with  which  BenUey^s  Miscdlany  waa 
afterwards  incorporated.  Richard  Bentley  died  on  the  loth  of 
September  187 1.  His  son,  George  Bentley,  and  his  grandson, 
Richaid  Bentley,  junior,  continued  the  business  until  it  was 
absorbed  (1898)  by  Marmillan  &  Co. 

See  alio  R.  BenUev  6r  Son  (Edinburgh.  1886).  a  history  of  the 
firm  reprinted  from  Le  Lwn  (October,  1885). 

BENTON,  THOMAS  HART  (1782-1858),  American  sUtesman, 
was  bom  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
14th  of  March  1782.    ^s  father,  an  Englishman  of  refinement 
and  scholarship,  died  in  1790,  leaving  the  boy  under  the  infliience 
of  a  very  superior  mother,  from  whom  he  received  lessons  in  book 
learning,  piety  and  temperance  quite  unusual  in  the  frontier 
country.    His  home  studies,  facilitated  by  his  father's  fine 
library,  were  supplemented  by  a  brief  stay  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill)  in  1799.    The  family  removed, 
probably  in  this  year,  to  a  large  tract  of  land  whidi  had  been 
acquired  by  the  father  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Indian  country  (at 
Benton  Town,  now  Leipers  Fork)  near  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
The  following  years,  during  which  Benton  was  at  various  times 
school  teacher,  farmer,  lawyer  and  politician,  were  the  distinct- 
ively formative  period  of  his  life.    His  intense  democracy  and 
many  features  of  his  boldly  cast  personality  were  perfectly 
representative  of  the  border  people  among  whom  he  lived;  al- 
though his  education,  sodal  standing  and  force  of  character 
placed  him  above  his  fellows.    In  1809  he  served  a  term  as  state 
senator.    Between  181 5  and  1817  he  transferred  his  interests  to 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  in  1820  was  elected  United  States  senator 
from  the  new  state.    His  senatorial  career  of  thirty  years  (1821- 
1 8  s  X )  was  one  of  extreme  prominence*    A  friendship  early  formed 
in  Tennessee  for  Andrew  Jackson  was  broken  in  18x3  by  on  armed 
fracas  between  the  principals  and  their  friends,  but  after  the 
presidential  election  of  1824  Benton  became  a  Jacksonian 
Democrat  and  Jackson's  dose  friend,  and  as  such  was  long  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  his  power  being  greatest  during 
Jackson's  second  tcmu    He  continued  to  be  the  administration's 
right-hand  man  under  Van  Buren»  but  gradually  lost  influence 
under  Polk,  with  whom  he  finally  broke  both  personally  and 
politically. 

The  events  of  Benton's  political  life  are  associated  primarily 
with  three  things:  the  second  United  States  Bank,  westward 
expansion  and  slavery.  In  the  long  struggles  over  the  bank, 
the  deposits  and  the  "e^^nging  resolution"  (»'.#.  the  resolution 
to  expunge  from  the  records  of  the  Senate  the  vote  of  censure 
of  President  Jackson  for  his  xemoval  of  the  govertunent  deposits 
from  the  bank),  Benton  led  the  Jackson  Democrats.  His  opposi- 
tion to  a  national  bank  and  insistenco-on  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
"  bard  money,"  whence  his  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Bullion,"  went 
back  to  his  Tennessee  days.  In  all  that  concemed  the  expansion 
of  the  country  and  the  fortunes  of  the  West  no  public  man  was 
more  consistent  or  more  influential  than  Benton,  andnone  so  clear 
of  vxaion.  Reared  on  the  border,  and  representing  a  state  long 
the  farthennost  outpost  across  the  Minissippi  in  the  Indian 
country,  he  held  thie  ultra-American  views  of  his  section  as 
regarded  foreign  relations  generally,  and  the  "  manifest  destiny  " 
of  czpaDsion  westward  especially.  It  was  quite  natural  that  be 
should  advocate  the  removal  westward  <rf  the  Indian  tribes, 
should  urge  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  Sante  Fl  (New 
Mexico),  and  should  oppose  the  abandonment  far  the  Spanish 
in  t3 


treaty  <4  x8x9  of  American  daima  to  Texas.  He  onoe  thought 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  proper  western  limit  of  the  United 
States  (X824),  but  this  view  he  soon  outgrew.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  policy  of  homestead  laws  by  which  the  public 
lands  were  used  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  west  by  home* 
seekers.  No  other  man  was  so  early  and  so  long  active  folr 
transcontinental  railways.  But  Benton  was  not  a  land-grabber, 
whether  in  the  interest  of  slavery  or  of  mere  jingoism.  In  the 
case  of  Oregon,  for  instance,  he  was  firmly  against  joint  occupa^ 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  but  be  was  always  for  the  boundary  of 
49^  and  never  joined  in  the  campaign- jiitgo  cry  of  *'  Fifty-four 
Forty  or  Fight"  It  was  he  who  chiefly  aided  Polk  hi  with- 
drawing from  that  untenable  position.  He  demised  pretexts 
and  intrigues.  Both  in  the  case  of  Oregon  and  in  that  of  Texas, 
though  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  insistent  of  those  who 
favoured  their  acquisition,  yet  in  the  face  of  southern  and 
western  sentiment  he  denounced  the  sordid  and  devious  intrigues 
and  politics  connected  with  their  acquisition,  and  kept  dear  of 
these.  For  tbesame  reason  he  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  diou|^ 
not  its  prosecuti<MX  once  beguiL  In  the  Texas  question  slavery 
was  prominent.  Toward  slavery  Benton  hdd  a  peculiar^ 
creditable  attitude.  A  southerner,  he  was  a  slaveholder;  but 
he  seems  to  have  gradually  learned  that  slavery  was  a  curse  to 
the  South,  for  in  X844  he  dedated  that  he  would  not  introduce 
it  into  Texas  lands  "  where  it  was  never  known,"  and  in  X849 
proclaimed  that  his  personal  sentiments  were  "against  the 
institution  of  slavery."  In  tht  long  struggle  over  slavexy  in  the 
territories,  following  X845,  he  was  for  the  extreme  deniands  of 
neither  section;  not  because  be  was  timorous  or  a  compiomiser, 
-—no  man  was  less  of  either,— but  because  be  stood  unwaveringly 
for  justice  to  both  sections,  never  adc^ting  exaggerated  views 
that  must  or  even  could  be  compromised.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  always  a  westerner  before  be  was  a  southerner  and  a  union 
man  before  aU  things  else;  he  was  no  whit  less  national  than 
Webster.  Hence  his  distrust  and  finally  hatred  of  Calhoun, 
dating  from  the  nullification  episode  of  x832-x833.  As  the  South 
under  (^Ihoun's  lead  became  increasingly  sectional  and 
aggressive,  Benton  iacreasin^y  lost  empathy  with  her.  Thou^ 
he  despised  political  inactioa  Abolitionists,  and  hated  their 
propaganda  as  inimical  to  the  Uni<m,  he  would  .not  therefore 
dose  the  national  mails  to  Abolition  literature,  nor  abridge  the 
right  of  petition.  No  statesman  was  more  prescient  of  the 
disunion  tendencies  of  Calhoun's  policies,  and  as  early  as  X844 
he  proi^ticalty  denounced  the  treason  to  the  Union  toward 
which  the  South  was  drifting.  He  would  not  drift  with  her  for 
the  sake  of  slavery,  and  this  was  his  pdidcal  undoing.  In  x8sx 
Missouri  rejected  l^m  in  his  sixth  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  after 
he  had  been  an  autocrat  in  her  politics  for  thhrty  years.  In  xSss 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  caused  his  defeat 
in  1854.  An  unsuccessful  campaign  for  the  governorship  of 
Missouri  in  1856  ended  his  political  career.  He  died  at 
Washingt<m  on  the  xoth  of  Aprfl  X858. 

Benton's  entire  career  was  eminently  creditable,  and  he  is, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  American  political 
history.  His  political  prindples — ^whether  as  regarded  lobbying, 
congressional  jobbing,  dvil  service  or  great  Issues  of  l^islatiob 
and  foreign  affairs— were  of  the  highest  He  was  so  independent 
that  be  had  great  dislike  for  caucuses,  and  dcsi^sed  party  plat- 
forms— although  he  never  voted  any  but  the  Democratic  ticket, 
even  when  his  son<-in-law,  J.  C.  Fr6mont,  was  the  R^ublican 
presidential  candidate  In  1856;  nor  would  he  accept  instructions 
from  the  Missouri  legislature.  His  career  shows  no  truckling 
to  self-interest,  and  on  large  issues  he  outgrew  partisanship. 
Although  palpably  inferior  to  each  of  his  great  senatorial  col- 
leagues, Webster,  Clay  and  (Calhoun,  in  some  gifts,  yet  if  character, 
qualities  and  career  be  taken  in  the  whole  his  were  possibly  the 
most  creditable  of  alL  Benton  was  austere,  aggressive  and  vain ; 
besides,  he  had  a  fatal  deficiency  of  humour.  Neverthdess  he 
had  great  influence,  which  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  his  ability 
and  high  character.     An  indefatigable  student,  he  treated  all 

subjecu  capably,  and  especially  in  questions  of  his  country's 
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history  and  the  explontioo  of  the  West  had  few  equab— in  the 
Utter  none.  He  acted  always  with  uncalculating  boldness,  and 
defended  his  acts  with  extraordinary  courage  and  persistence. 
Benton  wrote  a  Tkiriy  Year^  View  .  .  .  of  the  American 
Government  (2  vols.,  1854-1856),  characteristic  of  the  author's 
"personality;  it  is  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  his  time.  He 
also  compiled  an  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  1789-18  50 
(16  vols.,  1857-1861),  lilLewise  of  great  usefulness;  and  published 
a  bitter  review  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  fuU  of  extremely 
valuable  historical  details — Historical  and  Legal  Examination 
of  ...  the  Dred  Seoti  Case  (1857).    All  were  written  in  the  last 

ei^t  years  of  his  Iif(*and  mostly  in  the  last  three. 

The  b^t  biography  is  that  by  W.  M.  Meigs,  Life  of  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1904).  Set  also  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (Boston,.  1887),  in  the  "  American 
Statesmen  "  scries,  which  admirably  brings  out  Benton's  significance 
as  a  western  roan;  and  Joseph  M.  Rogers's  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
(Philacklphia,  1905)  in  the  "  American  Crisis  "  series. 

BENTON  HARBOR,  a  city  of  Berrien  county^  Michigan, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Saint  Joseph  river,  about  i  ro.  from  Lake  Michigan 
(with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ship  canal),  near  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  state,  and  i  m.  N.E.  of  St  Joseph.  Pop.  (1890)  3692; 
(1900)  656a,  of  whom  79S  ^'^re  foreign-bom;  (1904)  670a; 
(19x0)  9x85.  It  is  served  by  the  Pdre  Marquette,  the  Michigan 
Central,  and  dhe  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicigo  &  St  Louis 
railways,  by  electric  railways  to  St  Joseph  and  Niles,  Mich., 
and  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  by  steamboat 
lines  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  One  mile  south-east  of  the  dty 
are  a  sanitarium  and  the  Eastman  mineral  springs;  within  the 
dty  also  there  are  springs  and  bath-houses.  Near  the  dty  is  a 
communistic  rdigious  community,  the  Israelite  House  of  David, 
founded  in  1905;  the  members  believe  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
144,000  elect  (Revelation,  vii,  xiv)  ultimately  to  be  redeemed. 
Benton  Harbor  has  a  large  trade  in  fruit  (peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries  and  apples)  and  other  market 
garden  produce  raised  in  the  vicinity.  The  dty's  manufactures 
faidude  fruit  baskets,  preserved  fruits,  dder,  vinegar,  pickles, 
furniture,  lumber  and  stationers'  supplies,  particularly  material 
for  the  "loose-leaf  ledger"  system  of  accounting.  Benton 
Harbor,  which  was  known  as  Bronson  Harbor  until  1865,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1869,  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1891, 
and  in  1903  recdved  a  new  charter. 

BBNUB,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  the  largest  and  most  important 
aflBluent  of  the  Niger  (q.v.),  whidi  it  joins  after  a  course  of  over 
800  m.  in  a  general  east  to  west  direction  from  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Adamawa.  Throu^  the  Tuburi  marshes  there  is  a 
water  connexion  between  theBenue  (Niger)  and  Sbari  (Lake Chad) 
systems. 

BEN  VENUE,  a  mountain  in  south-west  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
zo  m.  W.  of  Callander.  Its  prindpal  peaks  are  2393  and  2386  ft. 
high,  and,  owing  to  its  position  near  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Katrine,  its  imposing  contour  is  one  oi  the  most  familiar 
features  in  the  scenery  of  the  Trossachs,  the  mountain  itself 
figuring  prominently  In  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  On  its  iK>rthem 
base,  dose  to  the  lake,  Sir  Walter  Scott  placed  the  Coir-nan- 
Uriskin,  or  "  CSobUn's  Cave."  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
cave  18  the  dell  called  BeaI(ach)-nam-Bo,  or  "  Cattle  Pass," 
through  which  were  driven  tp  the  refuge  of  the  Trossachs  the  herds 
lifted  by  the  Highland  marauders  in  thdr  excursions  to  the  lands 
south  of  Lodi  Lomond.  The  pass,  though  compantivdy 
nnvisited,  offers  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  Strict. 

BENZALDEHYDE  (oil  of  bitter  almonds),  CsH«CHO,  the 
simi^est  representative  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes.  It  was  fifst 
Ifldated  in  1803  and  was  the  subject  of  an  important  investigation 
byJ.v.Liebigin  x857(ilfiM/e»,i837,2a,p.x).  It  occurs  naturally 
in  the  form  of  the  ^ucoaide  amygdalin  (CaoHsNOu),  which  is 
present  in  bitter  almonds,  cherries,  peaches  and  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry  laurel;  and  is  obtained  from  this  substance  by  hydrolysis 
with  dilute  adds: 

CiiH»N0u+2Hi0  -HCN+aCHiiOb+CaHcCHO. 

It  occurs  free  in  bitter  almonds,  being  formed  by  an  enz3nne 
decomposition  of  amygdalin  {g.v.).  It  may  also  be  prepared 
1^  ooddidng  benzyl  alcohol  with  coocentsated  nitiio  add;  hy 


distilling  a  mixtttre  of  caldum  benzoate  and  caldum  formate;  by 
the  condensation  of  chlor-oxalic  ester  with  benzene  in  the  pres- 
ence of  aluminium  chloride,  the  ester  of  the  ketonic  add  formed 
being  then  hydrolysed  and  the  resulting  add  distilled: 

c.H,-t-acoc(xx:,H5-c.H»cocooc,H»-f-Ha4 

QHiCGOPOH -CeHjCHOH-COi; 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  benzene,  an  aldimc  being  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product: 

C«H,+HCN-i-Ha  -  CH*CH:NH-Ha, 

Benzaidine  hydrochloride 
C«H»CH:NHHa+H<0-NH«a-|-C.H|CHO; 

and  by  the  action  of  chromium  oxychloride  on  toluene  dissolved 
in  carbon  bisulphide  (A.  Etard,  Berichte,  1884,  X7,pp.  146a,  1700). 

Technically  it  is  prepared  from  tduene,  by  converting  it  into 
benzyl  chloride,  which  is  then  heated  with  lead  nitrate: 

aH,CH;a+Pb(NOa)«-2NOi+Pba'OH-t-QH»CHO. 
or,  by  conversion  into  benzal  chloride,  which  b  heated  with  in!& 
of  lime  under  pressure: 

QH»CHaj-i-CaO«Caa,-i-C,HjCHO. 
E.  Jacobsen  has  also  obtained  bcnzaldehyde  by  heating  benzal 
chloride  with  gladal  acetic  acid: 

C:,H.CHaa +CH,COOH  «=  CHaCOa +Ha +CH»CHO. 
Benzaldchyde  is  a  colourless  liquid  smelling  of  bitter  almonds 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1-0636  (g*  C),  and  it  boils  at  179-1**  C 
(75«-3mm).  It  is  only  sUghtly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily 
volatile  in  steam*.  It  possesses  all  the  characteristic  properties  oif 
an  aldehyde;  being  readily  oxidized  to  benzoic  add;  reducing 
solutions  of  silver  salts;  forming  addition  products  with 
hydrogeb,  hydrocyanic  add  and  sodium  bisulphite;  and  giving 
an  dxime  and  a  hydrazone.  On  the  other  hand,  It  differs  from 
the  aliphatic  aldehydes  in  many  respects;  it  does  not  form  an 
addition  product  with  ammonia  but  condenses  to  hydrobenzamide 
(C«HiCH)3Ni;  on  shaking  with  alcoholic  potash  It  undergoes 
simultaneous  oxidation  and  reduction,  giving  benzoic  add  and 
benzyl  alcohol  (S.  Cannizzaro);  and  on  wanning  with  alcoholic 
potassium  cyanide  it  condenses  to  benzoin  (q.v.). 

The  oxidation  of  benzaldehyde  to  benzoic  acid  when  exposed 
to  air  is  not  one  of  ordinary  oxidation,  for  it  has  been  observed  in 
the  case  of  many  compounds  that  during  such  oxidation,  as  much 
oxygen  is  rendered  "  active  "  as  is  used  up  by  the  substance 
undergoing  oxidation;  thus  if  benzaldehyde  is  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  air,  water  and  indigosulphonic  add,  just  as  mudh 
oxygen  is  used  up  in  oxidizing  the  indigo  compound  as  in  oxidis- 
ing the  aldehyde.  A.  v.  Baeyer  and  V.  Vflliger  {Berickte,  1900, 
33,  pp.  858,  3480)  have  shown  that  benzoyl  hydrogen  peroxide 
QHi-CO'O'OH  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  and  that 
this  oxidizes  the  indigo  compound,  bdng  itself  reduced  to  benzole 
add;  they  have  also  shown  that  this  peroxide  Is  soluble  in 
benzaldehyde  with  production  of  benzoic  add,  and  it  most  be 
assumed  that  the  oxidation  of  benzaldeli3rde  proceeds  as  shown 

in  the  equations: 

CH,CHO+0.  -QHiCOOOH. 
CHiC():0  OH +C»H.CHO  -2C,HtC(X)H. 

"^    »«-  ^/w. 
igleraiia 


Further  see  G.  Bodl^lnder,  Ahrens  Sammlung,    1899.  ivL  47OJ 
W.  P.Jorisscn,  Zeit.fUr  phys.  Chem.,  1897,  22,  p.  56;  C.  Eng" 
W.  Wild.  Berichte,  1897.  30.  P-  '669. 


The  oxime  of  benzaldehyde  (C«H«CH}N'OH)<  formed  by  the 
addition  of  hydroxj^amke  to  the  aldehyde^  exhibits  a  diaracter- 
istic  behaviour  when  hydrediloric  acki  gas  b  passed  into  its 
ethereal  solution,  a  second  modtfioation  being  produced.  The 
former  (known  as  the  a  or  bens-anti-aidozime)  melts  at  34-3  f  C. ; 
the  Utter  (j8  or  benz-syn-aldoxime)  melts  at  130*  C.  and  is  slowly 
transformed  into  the  a  fotnu.  The  di^erence  between  the  two 
forms  has  been  explained  by  A.  Hantiwch  and  A.  Werner 
{BerichU,  1890,23,  p.zx)  by  the  assumption  of  the  different  spatial 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  (see  Sterco-Isombrisii).  On  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  it  condenses  with  various  componnis, 
benzaldehyde  is  an  important  synthetic  teageat.  With  mniHiio 
it  forms  beazylidine  aniline  CJ{tCH:N*QHf,  and  with  acetone, 
benzal  acetone  C«HsCH:CH'CO-CHs.  Heated  with  anhydrooa 
sodium  acetate  and  acetic  anhsrdride  it  gives  dnnamic  acid  iq.'9.h 
With  ethyl  bmoide.  and  sodium  it  forms  tripbonyl-aurfaiadl 
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brominated  and  nitrated;  when  the  nitnttion  is  carried  <mt  in 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitro-groups  take  up  the 
meta  position  with  regard  to  the  amino-groups.  Benzidine  finds 
commercial  application  since  its  tetrazo  compound  couples 
readily  with  amino>suliJKmic  adds,  phenol  carboxylic  add^ 
and  phend  and  naphthol*sulphonic  adds  to  produce  substantive 
cotton  dyes  (see  Dyeinc).  Among  such  dyestuflb  are  chrysa- 
mine  or  flavopbenine,  obtained  from  salicylic  add  and  dia- 
A>ti2ed  benzidine,  and  congo  red  obtained  from  sodium 
naphthionate  and  diazotized  benzidine.  On  the  constitution 
of  benzidine  see  G.  Schultz  {AnnaleHt  1874, 174,  p.  337). 

The  Befttidine  and  Semidine  Change. — ^Aromatic  hydrazo 
compounds  which  contain  free  para  positions  are  readily  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  adds,  add  chlorides  and  anhydrides  into 
diphenyl  derivatives;  thus,  as  mentioned  above,  hydrazo- 
benzene  is  converted  into  benzidine,  a  small  quantity  of 
diphenylln  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  two  products 
are  separated  by  the  different  solubih'ties  of  their  sulphates. 
This  reaction  is  known  as  the  bemidine  transformaHoiu  If, 
however,  one  of  the  para  positions  in  the  hydiazo  compound 
is  substituted,  then  either  diphenyl  derivatives  or  azo  compounds 
are  formed,  or  what  b  known  as  the  semidine  change  takes  place 
(P.  Jacobson,  BcHchte,  1893,  35,  p.  992;  1893,  ^^»  P-  ^^i  i^Q^i 
39,  p.  3680;  AnnaUn^  1895,  387,  p.  97;  1898,  505,  p.  390). 
A  para  mono  substituted  hydrazo  compound  hi  the  presence 
<A  a  hydrodiloric  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride  gives  dther 
a  para  diphenyl  derivative  (the  substituent  group  being  elimi- 
nated), an  ortho-semidine,  a  para-semidine,  or  a  diphenyl  base, 
whilst  a  decomposition  with  the  formation  of  amines  may  also 
take  place.  The  nature  of  the  substituent  exerts  a  specific 
influence  on  the  reaction;  thus  with  chlorine  or  bromine, 
ortho-semidines  and  the  diphenyl  bases  are  the  chief  products; 
the  dimethykimino,  -N(CH«)s,  and  aretamino,  -NHCOCH*, 
groups  give  the  diphenyl  base  and  the  para-scmidine  respectively. 
With  a  methyl  group,  the  chief  product  is  an  ortho4emidine, 
vdiilst  with  a  carboxyl  group,  the  diphenyl  derivative  is  the 
chief  product.  The  ortho-  and  para-  semidines  can  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  behaviour  with  different  reagents;  thus 
with  nitrous  acid  the  ortho-semidines  give  azimido  ix>mpounds, 
wliilst  the  para-semidines  give  complex  diazo  derivatives; 
with  formic  or  acetic  adds  the  ortho-semidines  give  anhydro 
compounds  of  a  basic  character,  the  para-semidines  give  acyl 
products  possessing  no  basic  character.  The  carbon  disulphide 
and  salicylic  aldehyde  products  have  also  been  used  as  means 
of  distinction,  as  has  also  the  formation  of  the  stilbazonium  bases 
obtained  by  condensing  ortho-semidines  with  beiudl  (0.  N.  Witt, 
BerichUf  1893,  35,  p.  1017). 

Structurally  we  have: — 

KH* 

Uydruobcnaeoc.  fienddioe.  DipbeDyiia. 

NMt 

R 
Otiho  wihldlnt.  Pw»i«mUlM. 

NHa 

R 

BENZOIC  ACID,  CiHtOt  or  CJIiCOOH,  the  simplest  repre- 
sentative of  the  aromatic  adds.  It  occurs  naturally  In  some 
resins,  especially  in  gum  benzoin  (from  Styrax  bensoin),  in 
dragon's  blood,  and  as  a  benzyl  ester  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  toluene,  benzyl  alcohol, 
benzakkhyde  and  dnnamic  add;  by  the  oxidation  of  benzene 
with  '"'^ngirvff*  dioxide  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  the 
cold  (L.  Carius,  Ann,  1868, 148,  p.  51);  by  hydrolysis  of  benzoni- 
trile  or  of  hippuric  add;  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on 
benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chloride  (C  Friedd  and 
J.  M.  Crafts,  Ann.  chim.  phys.  1888  (6],  14,  p.  441);  by  the  action 
of  carbon  dioxide  on  monobrombensene  in  the  inesenoe  of 
sodium;  by  condensing  benzene  and  oarbooyl  chloride  in 
pimenoe  of  alwmJnfaim  cUocade,  the  boiaoQrl  cUoride  iwiMd 


being  tubaeqaeBdy  hydrolysed;  and  simHariy  feom  benaene 
and  chloifonnamide:— 

CiH«+aCONH.«Ha+CiHiCX)NI^ 
tlie  benzamide  being  then  hydrolysed.  It  may  also  be  prepared 
by  boiling  btnzyl  chloride  with  dilute  nitric  add  (G.  Lunge, 
BerickUf  1877,  xo,  p.  1375) ;  by  fusing  sodium  benzene  sulpbonate 
with  sodmm  formate:  CiHiSOtNa+HCOiNa-Cai»C(X>Na-|- 
NaHSQi;  by  heating  cakium  phthalate  with  caldum  liydxoxide 
to  53o*'3so^  C;  by  heating  benaotrichloride  witii  water  in  a 
sealed  tube,  and  from  the  h^uric  add  which  ia  fband  in  tke 
urine  of  the  herbivorae.  For  this  puipoae  the  urine  is  oobobb- 
tnted  and  the  hippuric  add  predpitated  by  the  additten  of' 
hydrochloric  add;  It  is  then  filtered  and  boiled  for  sonie  time 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add»  when  it  is  hydrolysed  into 
benzoic  and  amido-acetic  add.  It  ia  made  oonuntcdally  by 
boiling  benzotrichloride  (obtained  from  toluene)  with  milk  oi 
lime,  the  caldum  benzoate  so  obtained  being  then  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid 

2CH,ca-HCa(0H),-  (CH,C(X))K:a+3CaCI.+iHia 

Benzoic  add  aystalUzes  in  glistrning  leaflets  (from  water) 
which  melt  at  z3x-4*'  C.  and  boil  at  349*3**  C  (H.  Kopp).  Its 
specific  heat  is  0-1946.  It  sublimes  rttdily  and  is  volatile  ia 
steam.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  h«ited 
with  lime,  it  is  decomposed,  benzene  being  formed;  if  its  vapours 
are  passed  over  heated  zinc  dust,,  it  is  converted  into  benzaMe- 
hyde  (A.  Baeyer,  Ann.  x866,  140,  p.  396).  Distillation  of  its 
caldiun  salt  gives  benzophenone  (9.V.)  wiUi  small  quantities  of 
other  substances,  but  if  the  caldiun  salt  be  mixed  with  caldum 
formate  and  the  mixtiu«  distilled,  benzaldehyde  is  produced. 
By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
add,  benzyl  alcohol,  tetrahydrobenzoic  add  and  hexahydro- 
benzoic  acid  are  formed.  The  salts  of  benzoic  add  are  known 
as  the  bcnzoates  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  They  are 
readily  decomposed  by  mineral  adds  with  the  producti<Ni  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  their  neutral 
solutions  give  a  reddish-brown  predpitate  of  ferric  benzoate. 

Benzoic  anhydride,  (C«HtCO)tO,  is  {NTepared  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  sodium  benzoate,  or  by  heating  benaoyl 
chloride  with  anhydrous  oxalic  add  (R.  AnschQtz,  Ann.  1884, 
3  36,  p.  1 5).  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  mdting  at  4  t^C,  and  boiling 
at  36o''C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in  aloofaol 
and  ether. 

Benzoyl  chloride,  CeHtCOCl,  is  formed  by  diiffilling  a  miztnre 
of  pho^jhorus  pentachlortde  and  benzine  »dd;  hf  the  actioin  oi 
chlorine  on  benzaldehyde,  or  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrochloric 
add  gas  over  a  tatxtnie  of  benaoic  acid  and  phosphorus  prntft¥tile 
heated  to  300^C  (C  Friedel,  Ber.  2869, 3,  p,  80)*  It  laa  cokmxkaa 
liquid  of  very  unplfatinl'  ara^  which  boils  at  198*  C,  and 
soHdifica  in  «  freeing  niizture»  the  crystals  obtained  mriting  at 
-i^  C  It  shows  all  the  characteristic  propertiea  of  an  acid 
chkMide. 

Ethyl  benzoate,  CgHsCOOCsHk,  is  best  prepared  by  boOuis 
benzoic  add  and  alcohol  with  a  small  quanti^  of  aelphimc 
add  for  some  hours  (E.  Fischer  and  A.  ^>eier,  BerichUt  1896, 
38,  p.  3353).    It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  boiling  point  atj*  C 

Benumide,  CftHsCONHi,  is  prepared  by4he  action  of  bcBsojd 
chloride  on  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  or  from  eth^l 
benzoate  and  anunonia.  It  crystallizea(EnMB  water)  iaglisteniiig 
leaflets  which  mdt  at  130^  C  and  boB  nt  388*  C  lU  silver  salt 
behaves  as  if  it  were  the  salt  of  an.  imido  benzoic  add,  aince  it 
yields  benaimido  ethyl  ether  Cais-C(:NH)*OCA  with  ethyl 
iodide  (J.  Tafd  and  C.  Enoch,  Berichte,  1890,  33,  p.  1550). 

Qilor-,  brom-,  iodo-  and  fluor>benzoic  adds  are  known  and  am 
be  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  corresponding  halogen  tolvcncs. 
orfromthcamidoacids,  orbyaubotittttion.  ^Ktration  of  benaoic 
add  gjves  chiefly  meta-futro-benaoic  add.  The  ortho>  and 
para-nitro-benzoic  adds  can  be  obtained  by  oiidirfng  ottho- 
and  para-nitro-dnnamic  adds.  Ortho-emino^Mnaoic 
COItNHrCOOH  (anthnnilic  add),  is  doaely  related  to 
(ff.fc). 
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Gnm  btasoin,  which  conuins  from  i  a  to  «a  %  oS  boMoic  acfct, 
it  used  in  medidar  at  the  rwanriil  constitiKiit  oi.benAosted  latd, 
Adeps  bem^atus,  which  owe&  its  antiiepdc  propcrtiBS  tobenaoic 
add;  and  <in  Criar's  balsam,  TinUura  ^etuaimi  eomposila,  which 
is  an  andent  and  vahiable  medicament,  still  bigely  used  for 
inhakition  in  cases  of  krsmgitis,  bronchitts  and  other  Inflamma- 
tory or  actually  septic  conditions  of  the  respiratory  trad.    It 
owes  its  value  to  the  benadc  add  which  it  contains.    A  fluid 
dcachm  of  friar's  balsam  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  a 
igmperature  of  about  140**  F.,  and  the  resultant  vapour  may  be 
inhaled  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or  from  a  special  inhaler. 
Benloic  acid  itself »  ammonium  bensoate  and  sodium -beasoate 
are  all  administered  internally  in  doses  of  from  five  to  thirty 
grains.    The  ammcmiintt  salt  is  most  often  enH>Ioyed,  owing  to 
the  stimulant  character  of  the  ammonium  base.    The  add  itself 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic    When  administered  internally,  it 
causes  the  appearance  of  hippuric  add  in  the  urine.    This  is  due 
to  its  combination  in  the  body  with  glyoocott.    The  combinatioa 
probably  occurs  in  the  kidney.    The  hippuric  add  in  the  urine 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  disinfectant  to  the  urinary  mucous 
membcaae.    Bencoic  add  is  also  excreted  by  the  bronchi  and 
tends  to  disinfect  and  stimulate  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Hence  the  value  of  friar's  balsam.    The  add  and  its  salts  are 
antipyretic  and  were  used  in  Germany  instead  of  sahcylatea  in 
rheumatic  fever.    But  the  most  important  fact  is  that  anmionium 
benaoate  is  largely  used— often  in  combination  with  urinary 
anodjmes  such  as  tincture  of  hyoscyamus — as  a  urinary  antiseptic 
in  cases  of  cystitis  (inflammation  of  the  bladder)  and  pyelitis 
(inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney). 

BENZOIN,  OHiCHOU'COaHi,  a  ketone«lcohol,  which  may 
be  prepared  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benaaldehyde 
with  potassium  cyanide;  by  redudng  benril  (CiiIiCO*CO'CftH») 
with  sine  and. acetic  add;  or  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrobenaoin 
(C«H«-CHOHCHOH-C«Hi).  It  b  a  colourless,  cry^alline  solid, 
readily  sc^ble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  mdtingat  rjy**  C.  and  boiling 
at  54^344*'C.  On  passing  the  vapour  of  benzoin  over  heated  lead 
oxide,  it  is  converted  into  benzU  and  benz<^henone.  Owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  is  oxidixcd,  it  acts  as  a  redudng 
agent,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide  with  Fehling's 
solution  in  the  cold.  Chlorine  and  nitric  add  oxidize  it  to  benzil; 
duomic  add  mixture  and  potassium  permanganate,  to  benzoic 
add  and  benzaldehyde.  Oi  heating  with  zinc  dust,  desoxy'* 
benzoin  (OH»COCHrC«Hi)  is  obtained;  aodium  amalgum 
GOnVerts  it  into  hydrobenzoin;  and  fuming  hydriodic  add  af 
rso**  C.*give$  dibcszyJ  (CJ^CHs-CHfCcHa).  By  fusion  with 
alkali  it  is  converted  into  benzil;  and  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzaldehyde  in  presence  of  ammooia  it  form^  amarine  (trh< 
l^nyl  dihydro-glyoxaline).  In  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid 
it  condense  with  nitriles  to  oxazc^es  (q.9.). 

BENZOIN,  or  Gim  BENMicm  (supposed  to  be  from  Arab. 
luban,  frankincense,  the  first  syllable  being  dropped  in  Romanic 
as  if  it  were  the  article),  a  balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Slyrtut 
bemtfm,  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  native  to  Sumatra  and  Java» 
and  from  other  qpedes  of  Styrax.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  appears  to  be  formed  as 
the  result  of  the  wound,  not  to  be  secreted  normally.  There  axe 
several  varieties  of  benzoin  in  commerce:  (x)  Siam  benzoin, 
which  apparently  does  not  come  item  Styrax  benaohtt  is  the 
finest  and  most  aromatic,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  small "  tears, " 
rarely  exceeding  a  in.  in  length  by  i  in.  in  thickness,  and  of 
'*  blocks "  made  up  of  these  tears  agglotnerated  by  a  clear 
jed(&h-brown  resin.  The  odour  of  Siaon  benzoin  is  partly  due 
to  the  presence  of  vanillin,  and  the  substance  contains  as  much 
as  3ft  %  of  benzoic  add  but  no  dnnamic  add.  (3)  Sumatxm 
benzoin  occurs  only  in  masses  formed  of  duU  red  resin  endosbg 
white  tears.  It  contains  about  20  %  of  cinnamic  add  in  addition 
to  1 8  or  even  more  of  benzoic.  (3)  Palembang  benzoin,  an  inferior 
variety,  said  to  be  obtained  from  Styrax  bentoin  in  Sumatra, 
ooasists  of  greyish  translucent  resinous  masses,  containing  smaU 
white  opaque  tears.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  dnnamic 
add.  Large  quantities  of  benzoin  are  used  as  incense.  Its 
mediciaal  uses  depend  on  the  cootaioed  benzoic  add  («.fi). 


BBNZOraRNOn  (DipiiBHu.  Ketone),  GiHfCO^Ht, the 
simplest  represenutive  of  the  true  aromatic  ketones.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  distilling  caldnm  bensoate;  by  condensing  benzene 
with  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  presence  of  anhydrous  alumintum 
chloride;  by  the  action  of  raucury  diphenyl  on  benzoyl  chloride, 
or  by  oadiziag  diphenylmcthane  with  chromic  add.  It  is  a 
dim^hous  Substance  exating  im  two  enantiotropic  forms^  one 
mekiagat  ad""  C  and  theother  at48°  C.  (Th.  Zincke,  B<ricyK«,i  87 1 . 
4»P-S76)*  It  boils  at  jod'X^'Cn  under  a  presBuie  of  760*33  mm.  It 
is  reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  to  bemkydrdmdipkenyl  carbind 
C«Hs-CHOH'C«H«;  a  stronger  redudng  agent,  such  ashydriedit 
add  in  the  presence  of  amorj^us  phosphorus  oonvnts  it  into 
dipkenylwdkoHe  (C«H«)sCHi.  Potash  fusion  converts  St  into 
boisene  and  benzoic  add..  With  phenylhydraane  it  forms  a 
hydrazone,  and  with  hydroxylamine  an  oxime,  which  eaists  in 
one  form  only;  if,  however,  one  of  the  phenyl  groups  in  the  oxioie 
be  substituted  in  any  way  then  two  stereo^isomcric  oodmes  are 
produced  (cf.  Srtuso-IsoMBUSif);  thus  parachtorbenzophenone 
oxime  exists  in  two  different  forms  <V.  Meyer  and  K.  F.  Auwers^ 
Berkhte,  1890,  S3,  p.  S403)*  Many  derivatives  are  known,  thus 
ortho-amino-benzophenone,  melting  at  106"  C,  can  be  obtEiined 
by  reduction  of  the  cencap<Mkling  aitro  compound;  It  condenses 
under  the  influence  of  heated  lead  monoxide  to  an  acricfiae 
derivative  and  with  acetone  in  presence  of  cwistic  soda  it  givea 
a  quinoline.  Tetramdhyi'diawud^-Utttophenotu  or  MichUr^B 
ketone,  CO(CiH»N(CHa)s]s,  mdting  at  x73**>  »  of  technical 
importance,  as  by  condensation  with  various  substances  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  dye-stuffs.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  carbonyl 
chloride  on  dimethyl  aniline  in  the  presence  of  aluminium 
chloride:  COCls+3CtUiN(CHi)t-2Ha+COlaH4N(Cfii)s]s. 

BENZYL  ALCOHOL  (Phenyl  Ca&bxnol),C«H»CUiOH, occurs 
as  a  benzoic  ester  in  Peru  balsam,  as  dnnamic  ester  in  Tolu  balsam, 
as  acetic  ester  in  essential  oil  of  jasmine,  and  also  in  storax.  It 
may  be  synthetically  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  benzoyl 
chloride;  by  the  action  <^  nitrous,  add  on  benzylamine;  by 
boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate,  or  by  the  so-called  "  Cannizzaro  "  reaction,  in  which 
benzaldehyde  is  shaken  up  with  caustic,  potash,  one  half  of  the 
aldehyde  being  oxidized  to  benzoic  add,  and  the  other  half 
reduced  to  the  aloohoL    {BefichU,  1881, 14,  pw  2^94). 

.  aCtHiCHO+KOH  -C,HaC00K+CH,CH,0H. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  with  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  boils  at 
206°  C.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  add  it  is  converted  into 
benzaldehyde,  whilst  duxunic  add  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  add. 
Reduction  by  means  of  hydriodic  add  and  phosphorus  at  X40*'  C. 
gives  toluene,  whilst  on  distillation  with  akoholk  potash,  toluene 
and  benzoic  add  are  formed. 

BEOTHUK,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  formerly 
dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland.  A  certain  mystery 
attaches  to  them,  since  investigation  of  the  few  words  of  theie 
language  which  have  survived  suggests  that  they  were  of  distinct 
stock.  The  name  (of  Micnuc  origin)  is  saifl  to  mean  simply ' '  red 
men."  They  were  bitter^  host^e  to  the  French  settlers,  and 
were  hunted  down  and  killed  off  until  1820,  when  a  few  survivors 
made  their  escape  into  Labrador.  The  last  of  them  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  1839. 

BBOtHT,  OD^N  (179^x854)1  Hungarian  deputy  and  orator* 
was  born  at  Grosswardefn,  his  father  being  a  retired  officer  and 
deputy  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Bihar.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  served  in  the  war  against  Nap<^bon,  and  was  present 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ldpzig.  Like  so  many  others  of  his  com- 
patriots, he  pidced  up  Liberal  ideas  abroad.  He  vns  sent  to 
pariiament  by  his  county  in  1836  and  again  in  1830,  but  did  not 
become  generally  known  till  the  scs6k>n  of  1833-1830,  when  along 
with  D^  he,  as  a  liberal  Catholic,  defended  the  Protestant  point 
of  view  in  **  the  mixed  marriages  question."  He  was  also  an 
energetic  advocate  of  freedom  of  speech.  After  parliament  rose 
he  carried  his  prindples  to  their  Icffcal  condusion  by  marrying 
a  Protestant  lady  and,  being  denied  a  bleseing  on  the  occasion  by 
an  indignant  bishop,  publicly  declared  that  he  could  very  well 
dispense  with  such  blessings^  In  X841  he  was  elected  deputy 
hNKl4ieutenant  of  his  county  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
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lord-Ileutetiftnt,  Lajos  Tisza,  and  powerfoUy  pronMytod  the 
potMilar  caosc  by  hb  doqnenoe  and  agitation.  After  1843  the 
oooMrvativcs  succeeded  in  excluding  him  both  from  parliament 
and  from  his  oflkial  position  in  tho  county;  but  during  the 
£imous  *'  March  Days  "  (1848)  he  regained  all  his  authority, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  a  commander  of  militia,  a  deputy 
and  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Upper  House 
(sth  of  July  1848),  he  moved  that  it  should  be  radically  reformed, 
and  during  the  war  of  Independence  he  energetically  served  the 
Hungarian  government  as  a  dvil  coounisnoner  and  lord  justice. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  reappeared  as  a  deputy  at  the 
9^ed  diet,  and  oa  the  flight  of  the  government  took  refuge  first 
with  RlduLfd  Cobden  in  London  and  subsequently  in  Jersey, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  >^ctor  Hugo.  Thence  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  to  meet  his  wife,  and  died  there  on  the  7th  of 
December  1854.  Bc5tby  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  character,  and  an  excellent  debater.  He  also  exercised  as 
much  influence  sodaUy  ovtx  his  oontenqxyrarfes  as  politically, 
owhig  to  his  unfaiUng  tact  and  pleasant  wit. 

See  Antal  Ctei^ery,  Hungariam  OraUrs  tni  Slateswun  (Hung., 
Budapest,  1831).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BEOWULF.  The  epic  of  Beowulf,  tht  most  precious  relic  of 
(Ud  English,  and,  indeed,  of  all  early  Germanic  literature,  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  sin^  MS.,  written  about  a.d.  iooo,  which 
contains  also  the  Old  English  poem  of  Judith,  and  is  bound  up 
with  other  MSS.  in  a  volume  In  the  Cottonian  collection  now  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  exploits 
of  Beowulf,  son  of  Ecgtheow  and  nephew  of  Hygelac,  king  of  the 
**  Gfatas,"  ix.  the  people,  called  in  Scandinavian  records  Gautar, 
from  whom  a  part  of  southern  Sweden  has  received  its  present 
name  Gotland. 

The  5/ory.— The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  which 
naturally  (Uvides  itself  into  five  parts. 

I.  Beowulf,  with  fourteen  companions,  sails  to  Denmark,  to 
offer  his  help  to  Hrothgar,  king  of  the  Danes,  whose  hall  (called 
**  Heorot ")  has  for  twelve  years  been  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  the  ravages  of  a  devouring  monster  (i^parcntly  in  gigantic 
human  shape)  called  Grendel,  a  dweller  fai  the  waste,  irho  used 
nightly  to  force  an  entrance  and  slaughter  some  of  the  inmates. 
Beowulf  and  hia  friends  are  feasted  in  the  long-deserted  Heorot. 
At  night  the  Danes  withdraw,  leaving  the  strangers  alone. 
When  ajl  but  Beowulf  are  asleep,  Grendel  enters,  the  iron-barred 
doors  having  yielded  in  a  moment  to  his  hand.  One  of  Beowulf's 
friends  is  killed;  but  Beowulf,  unarmed,  wrestles  with  the 
monster,  and  tears  his  arm  from  the  shoulder.  Grendel,  though 
mortally  wounded,  breaks  fvom  the  conqueror's  gra^,  and 
escapes  from  the  halL  On  the  morrow,  his  bloodstained  track 
It  followed  until  it  ends  in  a  distant  mere. 

9.  All  fear  being  now  removed,  the  Danish  king  and  his 
fbUowers  pass  the  night  in  Heorot,  Beowulf  uid  his  comrades 
being  lodged  elsewhere.  The  hall  is  invaded  by  Orendel's 
mother,  who  kills  and  carries  'off  one  of  the  Danish  nobles. 
Beowulf  proceeds  to  the  mere,  and,  armed  with  sword  and 
corslet,  plunges  into  the  water.  In  a  vaulted  chamber  under  the 
waves,  he  fights  with  Grendel's  mother,  and  kills  her.  In  the 
vault  he  fin^  the  corpse  of  Grendel;  he  cuts  off  the  head,  and 
brings  it  back  in  triumph. 

3*  Richly  rewarded  by  Hrothgar,  Beowulf  returns  to.  Us 
native  land.  He  is  welcomed  by  Hygelac,  and  relates  to  him 
the  story  of  Ms  adventures,  with  some  details  not  contained  in 
the  former  narrative.  The  king  bestows  on  him  lands  and 
honours,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Hygelac  and  his  son  Heardred 
he  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom.  When  Heardred  is  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Swedes,  Beowulf  becomes  king  in  his  stead. 

4.  After  Beowulf  has  reigned  prosperously  for  fifty  years, 
hit  country  is  ravaged  by.  a  fiery  dragoui  which  inhabits  an 
andcnt  burial-mound,  full  of  costly  treasure.  The  royal  hall 
ilself  is  burned  to  the  ground.  The  aged  Ung  resolves  to  fight, 
unaided,  with  the  dragon.  Accompanied  by  eleven  chosen 
warriors,  be  journeys  to  the  barrow.  BidcHng  his  companions 
retire  to  a  distance,  he  takes  up  his  position  near  the  «itrance 
W«he  iBound--an  arched  opening  whodce  issues  a  boiling  stream.  1 


The  dragon  hears  Beowulf's  shout  (A  defiance,  and  mslMS  forth, 
breathing  flames.  The  fight  begins;  Beowulf  is  all  but  over- 
powered,  and  the  sight  is  so  terrible  that  his  men,  all  but  one, 
seek  safety  in  flight.  The  young  Wiglaf,  son  of  Weohstan, 
thou|^  yet  untried  in  battle,  cannot,  even  in  obedience  to  his 
lord's  prohibition,  refrain  from  going  to  his  help.  With  Wi^af 's 
aid,  Beowulf  days  the  dragon,  but  not  bdbre  he  has  received 
hts  own  death-wound.  Wiglaf  enters'  the  barrow,  and  returns 
to  show  the  dying  king  the  treasures  that  he  has  foiind  there. 
With  his  lost  breath  Beowulf  names  Wiglaf  his  successor,  and 
ordains  that  his  ashes  shall  be  enshrined  in  a  great  mound, 
placed  on  a  lofty  cliff,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mark  for  saikMS  far 
out  at  sea. 

5.  The  news  of  Beowulf's  dear-bought  victory  is  carried  to 
the  army.  Amid  great  lamentation,  the  herols  body  is  laUl  am 
the  funeral  |Mle  and  consumed.  The  treasures  of  the  dragon'a 
hoard  are  buried  with  his  ashes;  and  when  tlie  great  mound  ia 
finished,  twelve  of  Beowulf's  most  famous  warriors  ride  around 
it,  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  bravest,  gentlest  and  moat 
generous  of  kings. 

The  Hero. — ^Those  portions  of  the  poem  that  are  summarised 
above — that  is  to  say,  those  which  rekite  the  career  of  the  hero 
iir  progressive  order — contain  a  lucid  and  ivell-constructed  story, 
told  with  a  vividness  of  imagination  and  a  degree  of  narrative 
skill  that  may  with  little  exaggeration  be  called  Homeric.  And 
yet  it  is  probable  that  there  are  few  readers  of  Beowulf  who  have 
not  fdt--«nd  there  are  many  who  after  repeated  peruad  continue 
to  feel — that  the  general  impressi<m  produced  by  it  b  that  of 
a  bewildering  chaos.  This  effect  is  due  to  the.midtitude  and  the 
character  of  the  episodes.  Id  the  first  place,  a  very  great  part 
of  what  the  poem  tells  about  Beowulf  himself  is  not  presented 
in  regular  sequence,  but  by  way  of  retrospective  mention  or 
narration.  The  extent  of  the  material  thus  introduced  out  of 
course  may  be  seen  from  the  following  abstract. 

When  seven  years  old  the  orphaned  Beowulf  was  adopted  by 
his  grandfather  king  Hrcthel,  the  fother  of  Hygelac,  and  was 
regarded  by  him  with  as  much  affection  as  any  of  his  own  sons. 
In  youth,  although  famed  for  his  wonderful  strength  of  grip, 
he  was  generally  despised  as  sluggish  and  unwarlike.  Yet  even 
before  his  encounter  with  Grendel,  he  had  won  renown  by  Ins 
swimming  contest  with  another  youth  named  Breca,  when  after 
battling  for  seven  days  and  nights  with  the  waves,  and  slaying 
many  sea-monstets,  he  came  to  land  in  the  country  of  the  FianM. 
In  the  disastrous  invasion  <rf  the  land  of  the  Hetware,  in  uriiich 
Hygelac  was  killed,  Beowulf  killed  many  of  the  enemy,  Aoongst 
thim  a  chieftain  of  the  Hugas,  named  Dcghrefn,  ai^>arentl7 
the  sUyer  of  Hygelac.  In  the  retreat  he  once  more  disp^ytA 
his  powers  as  a  swimmer,  carrying  to  his  ship  the  armour  of 
thirty  slain  enemies.  When  he  readied  his  native  land,  the 
widowed  queen  offered  him  the  kingdom,  her  son  Heardred  being 
too  young  to  rule.  Beowulf,  out  of  loyalty,  refused  to  be  made 
king,  and  acted  as  the  guardian  of  Heardred  during  his  minority, 
and  as  his  counsellor  after  he  came  to  man's  estate.  By  ^ving 
shdter  to  the  fugitive  Eadgils,  a  i^be\  against  his  uncle  the  king 
of  the  "  Sw6on  "  (the  Swedes,  dwelling  to  the  norrii  of  the 
(Sautar),  Heardred  brought  on  hlntself  an  invasion,  in  which  he 
k»t  his  life.  When  Beowulf  became  king,  he  supported  the  cause 
of  Eadgila  by  force  of  arms;  the  king  of  the  Svvdes  was  killed, 
and  his  nefrfiew  placed  on  the  throne. 

Historical  Value. — ^Now,  with  one  brilliant  exception — the 
story  of  the  swimndng-matdi,  which  Is  felicitously  introduced 
and  finely  told-^these.  retrospective  passages  are  brought  in 
more  or  less  awkwardly,  interrupt- inconvem'cntly  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  and  are  too  condensed  and  allusive  in  style  to 
make  any  strong  poetic  impression.  Still,  they  do  serve  to 
complete  the  portraiture  of  the  hero's  character.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  episodes  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Beowulf  himself,  but  seem  to  have  been  inserted  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  making  the  poem  into  a  sort  of  c3rclopaedta  of 
Germanic  tradition.  They  indode  many  parriculars  of  wlmt 
ptirports  to  be  the  history  of  the  royal  houses,  not  only  of  the 
Gautar  and  the  Danes,  but  also  of  the  Swedes,  the  conttnea^ 
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Aa^es,  the  Oitrogoths,  th$  FHslaiis  and  the  Heathobe&xds, 
besides  references  to  nutten  of  unlocalixed  heroic  story  such 
aa  the  exploits  of  Sigismnnd.  The  Saxons  are  not  named,  and 
the  Franks  appear  only  as  a  dreaded  hostile  power.  Of  Britain 
there  is  no  mention;  and  thou^  there  are  some  distinctly 
Christian  passages,  they  are  so  incongruous  in  tone  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  inteipdations. 
In  general  the  extraneous  efHsodes  have  no  great  appropriateness 
to  their  context,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  abridged 
versions  of  stories  that  had  been  related  at  length  in  poetry. 
Their  confusing  effect,  for  modem  readers,  is  Increased  by  a 
curiously  irrelevant  prologue.  It  begins  by  celebrating  the 
andent  glories  of  the  Danes,  tells  in  allusive  style  the  stoiy  of 
Scyld,  the  founder  of  the  "  Scylding  "  dynasty  of  Denmark,  and 
praises  the  virtues  of  his  son  Beowulf.  If  this  Danish  Beowulf 
had  been  the  hero  of  the  poem,  the  opening  would  have 
been  appropriate;  but  it  seems  strangely  out  of  place  as  an 
Introduction  to.  the  story  of  his  namesake. 

However  detrimental  these  redundancies  may  be  to  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  epic,  they  add  enormously  to  its  interest  for 
students  of  Germanic  history  or  legend.  If  the  mass  of  traditions 
which  it  purports  to  contain  be  genuine,  the  poem  is  of  unique 
Importance  as  a  sotnte  of  knowledge  respecting  the  eariy  history 
of  the  peoples  of  northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  But  the 
value  to  be  assigned  to  Beowulf  in  this  respect  can  be  determined 
only  by  ascertaining  Its  probable  date,  origin  and  marmer  of 
composition.  The  criticism  of  the  Old  English  epic  has  therefore 
for  nearly  a  century  been  Justly  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
investigation  of  Germanicantfquitles. 

The  startjng-pofait  of  all  Beovmlf  criticism  is  the  fact  (dis- 
covered by  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig  In  tSt$)  that  one  of  the  episodes 
of  the  poem  belongs  to  authentic  history.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
who  died  in  594,  relates  that  In  the  reign  of  Theodoric  of  Meta 
(S>'~S34)  the  Danes  invaded  the  kihgdom,  and  carried  off  many 
captives  and  much  plunder  to  their  ships.  Their  king,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  best  MSS.  as  ChlochHaicus  (other  copies 
read  Chrochilaicus,  Hrodolaicus,  &c.),  remained  on  shore  intend- 
ing to  follow  afterwanis,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Franks  under 
Theodobert,  son  of  Theodoric,  and  killed.  The  Franks  then 
defeated  the  Danes  in  a  naval  battle,  and  recovered  the  booty. 
The  date  of  these  events  is  ascertained  to  have  been  between 
$1)  and  520.  An  anonymous  history  written  early  in  the  eighth 
century  {Libei*Hist.  Francorum,  cap.  19)  gives. the  name  of  the 
Danish  king  as  Chochilalcus,  and  says  that  he  ?ras  killed  in  the 
land  of  the  Attoaiii.  Now  it  Is  related  in  Beowulf  that  Hygelac 
met  his  death  In  fighting  against  the  Franks  an^  the  Hetware 
(the  Old  English  form  of  Attoarii).  Tlie  forms  of  the  Danish 
king's  name  given  by  the  Prankish  historians  are  corruptions  of 
the  name  of  which  the  primltfte  Germanic  form  was  HugUalkaz, 
and  which  by  regular  phonetic  change  became  in  Old  English 
HygeiOc,  and  in  Old  Norse  Hugleikr.  It  is  true  that  the  invading 
king  is  said  In  the  histories  to  have  been  a  Dane,  whereas  the 
Hygelac  of  Biowulf  belonged  to  the  "  Cj€atas  "  or  Gautar.  But 
a  work  called  Liber  Monstrorum,^  preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  the 
xoth  century,  cites  as  an  example  of  extraordinary  stature  a 
certain  "  Hulglaucus,  king  of  the  Getae,"  who  was  kiUed  by  the 
Franks,  and  whose  bones  were  preserved  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  exhibit^  as  a  rrutrvel.  It  Is  therefore 
evident  that  the  personality  of  Hygelac,  and  the  expedition  in 
which,  according  to  Beowulf,  he  died,  belong  not  to  the  region  of 
legend  or  poetic  invention,  but  to  that  of  historic  fact. 

This  noteworthy  result  suggests  the  possibility  that  what  the 
poem  tells  of  Hygelac's  near  relatives,  and  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  and  that  of  his  successor,  is  based  on  historic  fact  There 
is  really  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition;  nor  is  there  any 
unlikelihood  in  the  view  that  the  persons  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  royal  houses  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes  had  a  real  existence. 
It  can  be  proved,  at  any  rate,  that  several  of  the  names  are 

*  Printed  in  Berger  de  Xivrey.  Traditions  Thatdotimus  (l836)> 
from  a  MS.  in  private  hands.    Another  MS.,  now  at  Wolfenbattel. 
reads"  Hunglacus^forHuiglaacus.  and  (ungrammatically)  "gentes 
for  Gtlis. 


derived  from  the  ■athrt  traditions  of  these  two  peoples.  The 
Danish  king  Hrothgar  and  his  brother  Halga,  the  sons  of  Healf  > 
dene,  appear  in  the  Historia  Danica  of  Saro  as  Roe  (the  founder 
of  RoskUde)  and  Helgo,  the  sons  of  Hakianus.  The  Swedish 
princes  Eadgils,  son  of  Ohthere,  and  Onela,  who  are  mentioned 
in  Beowulf  y  are  in  the  Icelandic  Heimskrin^  called  AdHs  son  of 
Ottarr,  and  Ali;  the  correspondence  of  the  names,  acceding  to 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Old  Eng&h  and  Old  None,  being  ftrictly 
normal.  There  are  other  points  of  contact  between  Beowulf  on 
thfi  one  hand  and  the  Scandinavian  records  on  the  other,  confirm- 
inig  the  conclusion  that  the  Old  En^ish  poem  contains  much  of 
the  historical  tradition  of  the  («autar,  the  Daites  and  the  Swedes, 
in  its  purest  atcessible  form. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  poem  no  mention  has  been  found  elsewhere. 
But  the  name  (the  Icelandic  form  of  which  is  Bj6lfr)  is  genuinely 
Scandirmviaih  It  was  borne  by  one  of  the  eariy  settlers  In 
Iceland,  and  a  m<Mik  named  Biuulf  b  conunemorated  in  the 
Liber  Vitae  of  the  diurch  of  Durham.  As  the  historical  character 
of  Hygelac  has  been  proved,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  accept  the 
authority  of  the  poem  for  the  statement  that  his  nephew  Beowulf 
succeeded  Heardred  on  the  throne  of  the  Gautar,  and  interfered 
in  the  d3mastic  quarr^  of  the  Swedes.  His  swimming  exploit 
among  the  Hetware,  allowance  being  made  for  poetic  exaggera-» 
tion,  fits  remarkably  well  into  the  circumstances  of  the  story  tdd 
by  Gregory  of  Tours;  and  perhaps  his  contest  with  Breca  may 
have  been  an  exaggeration  of  a  real  incident  in  his  career;  and 
even  if  it  was  originally  rdated  of  some  other  hero,  its  attribu- 
tion to  the  historical  Beowulf  may  have  been  occasioned  by  hb 
reiK)wn  as  a  swimmer. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the 
combats  with  Grendd  and  his  mother  and  with  the  fiery  dragon 
can  be  exaggerated  representations  of  actual  occurrences.  These 
exploits  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  mjrthology.  That  they 
have  been  attributed  to  Beowulf  in  particular  nught  seem  to  be 
adequately  accounted  for  by  the  general  tendency  to  cormect 
mytiiical  achievements  with  the  name  of  any  famous  hexo. 
There  are,  however,  some  facts  that 'seem  to  point  to  a  more 
definite  explanation.  The  Danish  king  **  Scyld  ScSfing,''  whose 
Story  is  told  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  and  his  son  Beowulf, 
are  plainly  identical  with  Scddwea,  son  of  Sceaf ,  and  his  son  Beaw. 
who  appear  among  the  ancestors  of  Woden  In  the  genealogy  of 
ihtldDffiotVfesatx^vetim  the  Old  English  Chronicle.  Thestoxy 
of  Scyld  is  related,  with  some  details  not  fotmd  in  Beowulf,  by 
Wflfiam  <rf  Malmesbury,  and,  less  fully,  by  the  xoth-centuiy 
English  historian  Ethehrerd,  thou^  it  is  told  not  of  Scyfd 
himself,  but  of  his  father  Sceaf.  According  to  M^am's  version, 
Sceaf  was  found,  as  an  infant,  alone  in  a  boat  without  oars,  which 
had  drifted  to  the  island  of  **  Scandza."  The  child  was  asleep 
with  his  head  on  a  sheaf,  and  from  this  drcumstanct  he  obtained 
his  name.  When  he  new  up  he  reigned  over  the  Angles  at 
"  Slaswic."  In  Beowulf  the  same  stbry  is  told  of  Scyld,  with  the 
addition  that  when  he  aied  his  body  was  placed  in  a  ship,  laden 
with  rich  treasure,  which  was  sent  out  to  sea  imguided.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  tradition  the  name  of  the 
foundling  was  Scyld  or  Scddwea,  and  that  his  cognomen  Se^ng 
(derived  from  saaf,  a  sheaf)  was  mlsinterpretod  as  a  patronymic. 
Sceaf,  therefore,  is  no  genuine  personage  of  tradition,  but  merely 
an  etymological  figment 

The  position  of  Sceldwea  and  Beaw  (In  Mahnesbury's  Latin 
called  Sceldius  and  Beowius)  in  the  genealogy  as  anterior  to 
Woden  would  not  of  itself  prove  that  they  belong  to  divine 
mythology  and  not  to  heroic  legend.  But  there  are  independent 
reasons  for  beh'eving  that  they  were  origiiuilly  gods  or  demi-gods. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  tales  of  victories  over 
Grendcl  and  the  fiery  dragon  belong  property  to  the  myth  of 
Beaw.  If  Beowulf,  the  champion  of  the  Gautar,  had  already 
become  a  theme  of  epic  song,  the  resemblance  of  name  might 
easily  suggest  the  idea  of  enriching  his  stoiy  by  adding  to  it  the 
achievements  of  Beaw.  At  thie  same  time,  the  tradition  that  the 
hero  of  these  adventures  was  a  son  of  Scyld,  who  was  identified 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  with  the  eponymus  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  of    the    Scyldings,  may    well    have   prompted    tlv^ 
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sttppositioii  that  they  took  plac^  in  Deimark.  There  jfl,  li  wfe 
•ball  see  af terwaxds,  some  ground  for  beUeving  that  there  were 
circulated  in  England  two  rival  poetic  venions  oif  the  stoiy  of  the 
encounteis  with  si4>eniatund  beings:  the  one  referring  theift  to 
Beowulf  the  Dane,  while  the  other  (represented  by  the  easting 
poem)  attached  them  to  the  legend  of  the  son  of  Ecgtheow,  but 
ingeniously  contrived  to  do  some  justice  to  the  alternative 
tradition  by  laving  the  scene  of  the  Grendel  incident  at  the  court 
of  a  Striding  king. 

As  the  name  of  Beaw  appears  in  the  genealogies  of  English 
kings,  it  seems  likdy  that  the  traditions  of  his  exploits  may  have 
been  brought  over  by  the  Angles  from  their  continental  home. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  evidence  that  seems  to  show 
that  the  Grendel  Impend  was  popularly  current  in  this  country. 
In  the  schedules  of  boundaries  appended  to  two  Old  English 
charters  there  occurs  menti<m  of  pools  called  "  Grendel's  mere," 
one  in  Wiltshire  and  the  other  in  Staffordshire.  The  charter  that 
mentions  the  Wiltshire  '*  Giendel's  mere  "  speaks  also  d  a  |^ce 
called  Biowan  kOm  {*'  Beowa's  home  "),  anid  another  Wiltshire 
duuter  has  a  "  Scyld's  tree  "  among  the  landmarks  enumerated. 
The  notion  that  ancient  bttfial  mounds  were  liable  to  be  inhabited 
by  dragons  was  common  in  the  Germanic  world:  there  is 
perhaps  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Derbyshiiie  place-name  Drakelow, 
which  means  "  drag(»i'sbarrow»" 

While,  however,  it  thus  ai^)ears  that  the  mythic  part  of  the 
Beowulf  stoiy  is  a  portion  of  primeval  Angle  tradition,  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  originally  peculiar  to  t^  Angles;  and  even  if 
it  was  so,  it  may  easily  have  passed  from  them  into  the  poetic 
cycles  of  the  related  peoples.  There  are,  indeed,  some  reasons 
ior  suq>ecting  that  the  blending  of  the  stories  oi  the  mythic  Beaw 
and  the  historical  Beowulf  may  have  been  the  woric  of  Scandi- 
navian and  not  of  English  poets.  Prof.  G.  Sarrazin  has  pointed 
out  the  striking  reseniblance  between  the  Scandinavian  legend  of 
Bddvarr  Biarki  and  that  of  the  Beowulf  of  the  poem.  In  each,  a 
hero  from  Gautland  slays  a  destructive  monster  at  the  court  of  a 
Danish  king,  and  afterwards  is  found  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Eadgils  (Adils)  in  Sweden.  .This  coincidence  cannot  well  be  due 
to  mere  chance;  but  its  exact  significance  is  doubtfuL  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  English  epic,  which  unc^iestion- 
ably  derived  its  historical  elements  from  Scandinavian  song,  may 
be  indebted  to  the  same  source  for  its  general  plan,  including  the 
blending  of  history  and  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  considering 
the  late  date  of  the  authority  for  the  Scandinavian  traditions,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  latter  may  not  owe  some  of  their  material 
to  En^b  minstrels.  There  are  similar  alternative  possibilities 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  striking  resemUances 
which  certain  incidents  of  the  adventures  with  Grendel  and  the 
dragon  bear  to  incidents  in  the  narratives  of  Saxo  and  the 

Icelandic  sacas. 

Date  amd  Origin. — ^It  is  now  time  to  Mpeak  of  the  probable  date 
and  origin  of  the  poem.  The  conjecture  that  most  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, is  that  an  English  epic  treating  of  the  deeds  of  aScandinavian 
hero  on  Scandinavian  ground  must  have  been  composed  in  the 
days  of  Norse  or  Danish  dominion  in  England.  This,  however,  b 
impossible.  The  forms  under  which  Scandinavian  names  apjp^r 
in  the  poem  show  dearly  that  these  names  must  have  entered  Eng- 
lish tradition  not  later  than  the  beginning  oi  the  7th  century.  It 
does  not  indeed  follow  that  the  extant  poem  is  of  so  early  a  date; 
but  its  syntax  is  remarkably  archaic  in  comparisTon  with  that  of 
the  Old  English  poetry  of  the  8th  century.  The  hypothesis  that 
BeffwulJ  is  in  whole  or  in  part  a  translation  from  a  Scandinavian 
original,  although  still  maintained  by  some  scholars,  introduces 
more  difficulties  than  it  solves,  and  must  be  dismissed  as  unten- 
able. The  limits  of  this  artide  do  not  permit  us  to  state  and 
criticize  the  many  elaborate  theories  that  have  been  proposed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  poem.  All  that  can.be  done  is  to  set 
forth  the  view  that  appears  to  us  to  be  most  free  from  objection. 
It  may  be  premised  that  althou^  the  existing  MS.  is  written  in 
the  West-Saxon  dialect,  the  phenomena  of  the  language  indicate 
transcription  from  an  Anglian  (f.#.  a  Northumbrian  or  Merdan) 
original;  and  this  condusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  while 


the  poeu  contains  one  important  episode  lebtiag  to  the  Aagkik 
the  nameof  the  Soxont  does  not  occur  in  it  at  alL 

In  its  original  fonui  BMiptil/  was  a  piodiiot  of  the  time  when 
poetry  was  cofflpoaed  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  redtcd  in  the  haUi 
of  kingsandaoUes.  Of  courmanentireepicaMild  not  be  ledted 
on  a  single  occasion;  nor  can  we  suppose  thftt  it  would  be  thotight 
out  from  beginning  (0  end  before  any  part  of  it  was  presented  ta 
an  audience.  A  singer  who  had  pleased  his  hearers  witli  a  tale  ef 
adventure  would  be  called  on  to  tisU  them  of  earlier  or  later  events 
in  the  career  of  the  hero;  and  so  the  stoiy  would  grow,  untfl  it 
included  all  that  the  poet  knew  from  tradition*  or  could  invent  in 
harmony  with  it.  lliat  BtawnlJ  is  concerned,  with  the  deeds  of  « 
foreign  hero  is  less  surprising  than  it  seems  at  £rst  «ght  Tht 
minstrd  of  early  Germanic  times  was  required  to  be  learned  not 
only  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  people,  but  also  in  those  of  tha 
other  peoples  with  whom  they  felt  their  kinship.  He  had  « 
double  task  to  perform.  It  was  not  enough  that  hia  songs  shouki 
give  pleasure;  his  patrons  demanded  that  he  should  recount 
faithfully  the  history  and  genealogy  both  of  their  own  line  am!  ol 
those  other  royal  houses  who  shsired  with  them  the  same  divine 
ancestry,  and  who  might  be  connected  with  them  by  ties  ol 
marriage  ox  warlike  alliance.  Probably  the  singer  was  ahmys 
himself  an  original  poet;  he  might  often  be  content  to  reproduot 
the  songs  that  he  had  learned,  but  he  waa  doubtless  free  to 
improve  or  eq)and  them  as  he  chose,  provided  that  his  inventions 
did  not  conflict  with  what  was  sopposed  to  be  historic  truth.  For 
all  we  know,  the  intercourse  of  the  Angles  with  Scandinavia^ 
which  enabled  their  poets  to  obtain  new  knowledge  of  the  legends 
of  Danes,  Gautar  and  Swedes,  may  not  have  ceased  until  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  7th  century.  And  even  after 
this  event,  whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  churchmea 
towards  the  old  heathen  poetry,  the  kings  and  warriors  would  bt 
slow  to  lose  their  interest  in  the  heroic  tales  that  had  delighted 
their  ancestors.  It  is  probable  that  down  to  the  end  of  tlw  7th 
century,  if  not  still  later,  the  court  poets  of  Northumlxia  and 
Mcrda  continued  to  cdebrate  the  deeds  of  Beowulf  and  kA  many 
another  hero  of  andent  days. 

Although  the  heathen  Angles  had  their  own  runic  alphabet, 
it  is  unlike^  that  any  poetry  was  written  down  until  a  generation 
had  grown  up  trained  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  letters  learned  from 
Christian  missionaries.  We  cannot  determine  the  date  at  whidi 
some  book-learned  man,  interested  in  poetry,  took  down  frooi 
the  lips  of  a  minstrd  one  of  the  stories  that  he  had  been  accua- 
tomed  to  sing.  It  may  have  been  bdore  700;  nmch  later  it 
can  hardly  have  been.  Cor  the  old  heathen  poetry,  thou^  its 
existence  might  be  thrieatened  by  the  influence  of  the  church, 
was  still  in  vigorous  life.  The  epic  of  Beowulf  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  reduced  to  writing:  a  fragment  of  the  song  about 
Finn,  king  of  the  Frisians,  still  survives,  and  possibly  several 
other  heroic  poems  were  written  down  about  the  same  time. 
As  originally  dictated,  Bwmdf  probably  contained  the  story 
outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this  artide,  with  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  of  the  episodes  rdating  to  the  hero  himself— among  thens 
the  legend  of  the  swimmiug-match.  This  story  had  doubtless 
been  told  at  greater  length  in  verse,  but  its  insertion  in -its 
present  i^ace  is  the  work  oif  a  poet,  not  of  a  mere  redactor.  Tlie 
other  episodes  were  introduced  by  some  later  writer,  who  hail 
heard  recited,  or  perhaps  bad  read,  a  multitude  of  the  old  heathen 
songs,  the  substance  of  which  he  piously  sought  to  preserve 
from  oblivion  by  weaving  it  in  an  abridged  form,  into  the  tOLture 
of  the  one  great  poem  which  he  was  transcribing.  The  Cbrbtisn 
passages,  which  are  poetically  of  no  value,  are  evidently  ol 
literuy  origin,  and  may  be  of  any  date  down  to  that  of  the 
extant  MS.  The  curious  passage  which  says  that  the  subjects 
of  Hrothgar  sought  deliverance  from  Grendel  in  prayer  at  the 
temple  of  the  Devil,  "  because  they  knew  not  the  true  God," 
must  surely  have  been  substituted  for  a  passage  referring  S3mi- 
pathetically  to  the  worship  of  the  andent  gods. 

An  interesting  light  on  the  history  kA  the  written  text  seems 
tobeaffordedby  the  phenomena  of  the  existing  MS.  The  poem 
is  divided  into  numbered  sections,  the  length  of  which  wns 
pfobaUy  determined  by  the  Kixe  of  the  pieces  of  parchment  d 
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wUcfa  u  eutler  naaiplu  cooiltUd.  Kov  tha  fitit  Sttr^^n 
Itaa,  which  an  conaned  with  Sc^  uul  hb  un  Bonnilt, 
aUnd  outsdc  thit  numbering.  It  may  mianiUjr  bt  tnlsnd 
that  then  once  eriiUd  a  wriita  text  of  th*  ptma  tkit  did  not 
include  ihat  liDe*.  Their  lutaUncc.  however,  It  ckariy  tndcat. 
Many  difficultiei  will  be  obviated  U  wt  mar  loppoae  that  tldi 
passage  b  ibe  beginning  of  a  diSenol  pom,  the  ben  ol  lAidi 
wu  oat  Beowuli  the  Ksn  oi  Ecgtheow,  but  Mi  DnUib  ntnatke. 
It  it  tiue  that  Beowull  the  Scyldiog  ii  natkoed  *t  tb«  bcfbodns 
of  tJie  fint  nuinbend  lection;  bat  piabably  the  <fiaiJii|  Una 
of  thit  lectiiin  have  uDdaigoae  alterattoo  in  cmtor  to  bring  tbem 
into  conneiiaa  with  tb*  prciied  nutter. 

BiBUOHKAnn. — TbavohnntcoiiBliiIiiitheBMHjf  MS.  (ihea, 
M  BOW,  'beloaiioe  to  tha  CotUHuaa  cdkictloii,  and  numbBcd 
"Viuniut  A.  iv.'^  was  £nu  dc«ribed  by  Humphrey  Wtiiky  in 
t_7os.  In  hit  catalogue  cf  MSS,  puUiihat  u  vd.  lii.  at  C.  Ukfcu'i 
nuamna  Ytimm  Vhttmrtm  Srfltmlrimudiwni.  In  17M  G.  ]. 
Tbiakelia,  an  Icelander,  made  or  pncwed  two  tnnKripn  nl  the 
psein.  whi^  an  Hill  pnaerved  in  lb*  Royal  Libmiy  at  CopeBhaoeu. 
sod  are  valuble  Fv  tbe  critidtoi  tjt  the  tent,  the  MS.  hiniw  iuBk- 
quenlly  become  in  placa  loi  koihle.  llioi'keliD'a  editSoa  (iBiJl  is 
of  meRlv  hlMoric  Intemt.  Tbe  6m  edifian  liiowint  competent 
itnowledge  of  the  ianguan  wai  pradoced  ia  iluby  ].  M.  Kembla. 
Siaca  IhcB  edilloat  have  been  very  Duvemii.    The  teit  of  the  poem 

It  edited  by  C.  W.  M.  Crcin  in  hii  Biblialkik  drr  BiKJidfluuciiii 

■   '  '    ■    Autotvpiaof  the  MS. 
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n  O.  Eng.  teca(<jlM,  to  dedaro  or  eitmM  In 
irordsi  d.  "  tjuoth  "},  the  diqioaitioii  of  pnpeny  by  wDl. 
Strictly,  "  bequeil  "  is  used  of  peraoDsl,  and  "  denis  "  ol  ml 
property.     {SeeLEOACY;WiU.o«TK«T»Miirf.) 

Bfaun,  JBAK  (1638-17"),  hnown  as  "  tbe  Elder,"  Bd^an 
draugblnnan  and  desigser,  palntei  and  cngnva-  of  omamenl, 
WBS  bora  b  1638  or  1639  at  Saint  Mihid  (Meow)  and  died  in 
Paris  00  the  !ith  ol  January  1711.  In  1674  he  was  a^iointed 
iri  el  du  uMntt  de  EM,  in  auccetdOQ  to 
le  it  believed  to  have  been.  From  1677 
d  be  bad  apanmcnts,  near  to  tbote  oi  Andrf  Cbailei 
Boulle  Iq.t.).  for  whom  be  nude  many  deaignt,  in  the  ImTre, 
where  he  died.  After  the  death  of  Le  Btun  be  was  conralssiMied 
to  compose  and  lupervite  the  whole  of  the  eweiior  decoialion 
of  the  king's  ships.  Without  potsessing  great  originality  be  was 
inventive  and  induitiioua.  and  knew  to  well  how  to  araimSale 
the  work  of  those  who  bad  preceded  him  (sfKclilly  RaSadle's 
■iibeaqaes)  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  taste  of  Ibe  time  that  tiii 
designs  became  the  rage.  He  furnished  designs  for  Ibe  di 
lions  and  costumet  nsed  in  the  opera  performances,  (or 
festivals,  and  far  public  solemnities  such  as  funeral  pcocetslons, 
and  inspired  the  ornamentations  of  rooms  and  of  fumiti 
tuch  an  cttent  that  a  French  writer  sayi  that  nothing  wis 
during  hit  later  yean  which  he  had  not  designed,  or  at  leaat  which 
was  not  in  bia  manner.  He  w«s,  in  fact,  the  arade  of  tiste  and 
tlw  supreme  pontiff  whole  Gat  waaHw  <q  aU  malteti  ol  deajra- 
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„_  for  the  moit  part  emgraved 

Ut  own  topetfnteiulena,  and  a  collection  of  then  was 
publitbedlnPaitolni7ii  bjrbis  son-in-law,  Tliuret,  dockmaker 
to  tbe  king.  Then  are  tbiee  books,  <Einir>  dt  J.  Btraln,  Orne- 
•wab  trntnUs  par  J.  M»{n  and  (Bora  de  J.  Bfram  conlenani 
datnumemi  d'ardks(Ktiir<.  Uiseariiestknownworks  showhim 
rtTtr  twelve  plates  in  tlie  colletiion  of  Dmrsa  pilca 
•nrfe  inenUa  f"  Builia  Brinillt  rt  porta  par  Jiati 
(Paib,  iMj),  and  in  1U7  ten  plates  of  designs  for  the  use 
imiths.  M.  Gollmard  in  La  UaUrej  ffmoHttnidrj,  givpa 
a  complete  list  of  hit  published  works. 

nitaan  jEUtBiuiH,  "the  Younger "(1678-17)6), watbom 
m  Paife,  when  be  also  died.  He  was  his  ^thn'a  pnp3,  and 
enrdsed  the  same  official  functions  after  his  death.  "Tliiis  he 
planned  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  St  Denis  on  the  death  of  tbe 
dsupUn,  and  aftetwaids  made  the  deigns  for  the  obseqpiel 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  n  periiaps  best  known  as  an  engraver.'  He 
engiaved  deven  plates  of  the  collection  Oncnend  de  feinlare  et 
de  sa^ftmrc  qui  scni  dant  ia  saUrie  ^Apdlon  au  dasteau  die 
Lunrt.  el  iota  k  pani  afporitmnil  du  riyy  eu  palaii  da  Tuiltriei 
(Parii,  1710),  which  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  his  father, 
tbe  UouMlei  dm  due  dt  Bmoxopu,  and  that  of  Mark-Lixiisi 
GairkB»  dt  Snoie,  rthte  d'Espapu  (1714),  &c.  Hit  work  is 
exceedingly  difficult  la  distinguish  from  his  father's,  the  dmilarity 
of  style  being  rema  AabFe. 

CunDi  BfauUH,  brother  of  the  ebfer  Jean,  was  itllt  living 
In  17S6.  Be  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and  erecuted  a  good 
number  of  plates  of  omament  and  arabesque  of  various  Undl, 
some  of  whldi  an  inclodtd  tai  his  ooie  distinguished  brother's 
works.  (J.  P.-B.) 

BfiBAKfiBR.  HBRB  JBUI  DB  (17S0-18J7),  Frcndi  tang- 
writer,  wat  bom  In  Paris  oit  Ibe  i^ih  of  Angutt  17S0.  The 
aristooatlc  da  was  a  piece  of  groundless  vanity  on  the  part 
of  his  father,  .who  had  aisomed  tlie  name  of  Stranger  de  Mer^I. 
He  wu  dcsceodnl  in  trath  from  a  country  innkeeper  on  the  one 
ride,  and,  on  the  other,  fnni  a  tailor  in  the  rue  Montoigueil. 
Of  education,  £□  the  nurower  lenae,  he  had  Iiut  little.  From 
the  roof  of  ho  £nt  tdiool  he  behdd  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  this  stirring  menu>ry  was  all  that  be  acquired.  Later  OD 
be  passed  lome  time  bi  a  tchool  at  Pftonne,  founded  by  one 
Bdlenf^  on  the  ptlndplet  of  Rcnaeau,  where  tbe  bays  were 
fomied  Into  dtibs  and  legimoitt,  and  tau^t  to  play  lolemnly 
at  polldci  and  war.  Btenger  wis  president  of  the  dub,  made 
qwechet  before  such  members  of  Convention  as  passed  throu^ 
Ftroane,  and  drew  up  addresses  to  Tallien  or  Robeipicrn  at 
Paifs.  In  tSe  meanwhile  he  learned  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
— not  even  Ftair^,  It  would  appear;  for  it  was  after  he  left 
tdiDol,  from  the  printer  Laisney,  that  he  acquired  the  dements 
of  grammar.  His  true  education  was  of  another  tort.  In  bit 
childhood,  diy,  dckly  snd  skilful  with  hit  handj,  as  be  sal  at 
home  alone  to  carve  cheiry  stones,  he  was  already  forming  for 
hlmseli  tbote  ba.l)it>  of  reiiremcnt  and  patient  elaboration  which 
influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Kfc  and  the  diameter  of  all  that 
'  of  hit  good  ai 
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■  of  the  guns  before  Valendenn 
and  fortify  himself  in  Us  passionate  love  of  France  snd  distaste 
for  all  thfngy  foreign.  Although  he  could  never  read  Horace 
aavc  in  a  tranilation,  he  had  been  educated  on  TUfmaqiu,  l^adne 
and  the  dramas  of  Voltaire,  and  taught,  from  a  child,  bi  the 
tradition  of  all  that  [a  highest  and  most  correct  in  French. 

After  terving  bis  annt  (or  tome  time  fai  the  capacity  oE  waiter, 
and  pasdng  some  time  also  in  the  printing-office  of  one  Laisney, 
he  was  taken  to  Paris  I>y  his  father.  Here  he  saw  tmich  low 
i^>eculatfon,  and  many  low  ^yalist  Intrigues-  In  iBos,  in 
consequence  of  a  distressing  qnarnl,  he  left  his  father  and  began 
life  for  himself  in  the  garret  of  his  ever  memorable  song.  For 
two  yean  he  did  literary  hackwotk,  iriien  be  could  get  ft,  and 
wrote  pastorals,  epica  and  all  manner  of  imbitlous  faHurei. 
AI  the  end  of  that  period  (1804)  he  wmie  to  Luden  Bonaparte, 
eiicloakg  some  of  theie  attempt!.  He  was  then  in  bad  health, 
and  ta  the  lut  italc  of  misery,    ffli  watdi  wu  pledged.    Hii 
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wardrobe  consisted  of  one  pair  of  boots,  one  ^reatGoat,  one  pair 
of  trousers  w^th  a  hole  in  the  knee,  and  "  three  bad  shirts  which 
A  friendly  hand  wearied  itself  in  endeavouring  to  mend."  The 
friendly  hand  was  that  of  Judith  Fr^  with  whom  he  bad  been 
already  more  or  less  acqxiainted  since  1796,  and  who  continued 
to  be  his  faithful  companion  \mtil  her  death,  three  months  before 
his  own,  in  1857.  She  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lasetle 
of  the  songs;  the  pieces  addressed  to  her  {La  Bonne  ViciUe, 
MaudU  prinUmps,  Sic.)  are  in  a  very  different  vein.  Luden 
Bonaparte  interested  himself  in  the  young  poet,  transferred  to^ 
him  his  own  pension  of  xooo  francs  from  the  Institute,  and  set 
him  to  work  on  a  Death  of  Nero,  Five  years  l^ter,  through  the 
same  patronage,  although  indirectly,  Bdranger  became  a  ckdc 
in  the  university  at  a  salary  of  another  thousand. 

Meanwhile  he  had  written  many  songs  for  convivial  occasions, 
and  "  to  console  himself  under  all  misfortunes  ";  some,  according 
to  M.  Boiteau,  had  been  already  published  by  his  father,  but 
he  set  no  great  store  on  ihem  himself;  and  it  was  only  in  x8ia, 
while  watching  by  the  sick-bed  of  a  friend,  that  it  occurred  to 
him  to  write  down  the  best  he  could  remember.  Next  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Caveau  Modeme,  and  his  rq>utation  as  a 
song- writer  began  to  spread.  Manuscript  copies  of  I^  Cueux,  Le 
Sinateur^  above  all,  of  Le  Roi  d*  VveMf  a  satire  against  Napoleon, 
whom  he  was  to  magnify  so  muc|i  in  the  sequd,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  wi|h  acclamation.  It  was  thus  that  all  his  best 
works  went  abroad;  one  man  sang  them  to  another  over  all  the 
land  of  France.  He  was  the  only  poet  of  modem  times  who 
could  altogether  have  dispensed  with  printing. 
,  &is  first  collection  escaped  censure.  "  We  must  pardon 
inai\y  things  to  the  author  of  Le  Roi  d'  Yvetot**  said  Louis  XVHL 
The  second  (1821)  was  more  daring.  The  apathy  of  the  Liberal 
camp,  he  says,  had  convinced  him  of  the  need  for  some  bugle 
call  of  awakening.  This  publication  lost  him  his  situation  in  the 
university,  and  subjected  him  to  a  trial,  a  fine  of  500  francs  and 
an  imprisonment  of  three  months.  Imprisonment  was  a  small 
affair  for  Stronger.  At  Sainte  P^lagie  he  occupied  a  room  (it 
had  Just  .been  quitted  by  Paul  Louis  Courier),  warm,  well 
furnished,  and  preferable  in  every  way  to  his  own  poor  lodging, 
where  the  water  froze  on  winter  nights.  Headds,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  imprisonment,  that  he  found  a  certain  charm  in 
this  quiet,  -daustral  existence,  with  its  r^ular  hours  and  long 
evenings  alone  over  the  fire.  .  This  second  uiprisonment  of  nine 
months,  together  with  a  fine  and  expenses  amounting  to  zioo 
francs,  -  followed  on  the  appearance  of  his  fourth  collection. 
The  government  proposed  through  Laffitte  that,  if  he  woidd  sub- 
mit to  judgment  without  ai^)earing  or  making  defoices,  he  should 
only  be  condemned  in  the  smallest  penalty.  But  his  public 
spirit  made  him  refuse  the  ];»oposal;  and  he  woidd  not  even  ask 
permission  to  pass  his  term  of  imprisonment  in  a  Afainm  (2«  jon/^, 
although  his  health  was  more  than  usually  feeble  at  the  time. 
"  When  you  have  taken  your  stand  in  a  contest  with  govern- 
ment,  it  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "  ridiculous  to  complain  of  the 
blows  it  inflicts  on  you,  and  impolitic  to  furnish  it  with  any 
occasion  of  generosity."  His  first  thought  in  La  Force  was  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  other  prisonei& 

In.  the  revolution  of  July  he  took  no  inconsiderable  part. 
Copies  of  his  song,  Le  Vienx  DraptaUf  were  served  out  to  the 
insurgent  crowd.  Ht  had  been  for  long  the  intimate  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  leading  men;  and  during  the  decisive  week  his 
oounseis  went  a  good  way  towards  shaping  the  ultimate  result. 
"  As  for  the  repi^dic,  that  dream  of  my  whole  life,"  he  wrote  in 
1831,  "I  did  not  wish  it  should  be  given  to  ns  a  second  time 
unripe."  Louis  Philippe,  hearing  hew  much  the  song-writer 
had  done  towards  his  elevatioa,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  speak 
with  him;  but  Biranger  refused  to  present  himself  at  court, 
and  used  its  favour  only  to  ask  a  place  for  a  friend ,  and  a  pension 
lor  Rouget  de  ITsle,  author  of  the  famous  UarseUlaise,  who  was 
sow  old  and  poor,  and  whom  he  had  been  already  succouring 
ioi  five  years. 

In  1848,  in  qiite  of  every  possible  exprosuon  of  his  iductanoe, 
be  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  that  by  so  large 
%  number  of  votes  (804^471)  that  he  f^t  hunseU  obliged  to 


accept  the  seat"  Not  long  afterwards,  and  with  gceat  dificd^, 
he  obtained  leave  to  resign.  This  was  the  last  public  event  of 
Stranger's  life.  He  continued  to  polish  his  songs  in  retirement, 
visited  j^  nearly  all  the  famous  men  of  France.  He  numbered 
amon^  nis  friends  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  Jacques  Laffitte, 
Michdet,  Jrfimennnis,  Mignet  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
amiabili^  of  his  private  character;  so  poor  a  man  has  rarely 
been  so  rich  in  good  actions;  he  was  always  ready  to  receive 
hdp  from  his  friends  when  he  was  in  need,  and  always  forward 
to  help  others.  His  correspondence  is  full  of  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness, with  a  smack  of  Montaigne,  and  now  and  then  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  that  will  remind  the  English  reader  of  Charles  Lamb. 
He  occupied  some  of  his  leisure  in  preparing  his  own  memoirs, 
and  a  certain  treatise  <m  Social  and  Pdiiical  iiorality,  intended 
for  the  people,  a  work  he  had  much  at  heart,  but  judged  at  last 
to  be  beyond  his  strength.  He  died  on  the  i6th  July  1857. 
It  was  feared  that  his  funoal  would  be  the  signal  for  some 
political  disturbance;  but  the  government  took  immediate 
measures,  and  all  went  quiedy.  The  streets  of  Paris  were  lined 
with  soldiers  and  full  of  townsfolk,  silent  and  uncovered.  From 
time  to  time  cries  arose: — **  HonneuTf  honneur  d  Stranger  1 " 

The  songs  of  Stranger  would  scarcely  be  caUed  songs  in 
England. .  They  are  elaborate,  written  in  a  clear  add  sparkling 
style,  full  of  wit  and  indsion.  It  is  not  so  much  for  any  lyrical 
flow  as  for  the  happy  turn  of  the  phrase  that  they  daim  superi- 
ority.   Whether  the  subject  be  gay  or  serious,  light  or  passionate, 
the  medium  remains  untroubled.    The  ^>edal  merits  of  the 
songs  are  merits  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  English  prose  than 
in  English  .verse.    He  worked  delibemtely,  never  wrote  more 
than  ^teen  songs  a  year  and  often  less,  and  was  so  fastidious 
that  he  has  not  preserved  a  quarter  of  what  he  finished.    **  I 
am  a  good  little  bit  of  a  poet,"  he  says  himself,  "  dever  in  the 
craft,  and  a  conscientious  worker  to  whom  old  airs  and  a  modest 
chcttce  of  subjects  {le  coin  oitje  me  snis  confinS)  have  brought  some 
success."    NeverUieless,  he  makes  a  figiire  of  importance  in 
literary  history.    When  he  first  began  to  cultivate  Uie  chanson^ 
this  minor  form  lay  under  some  contempt,  and  was  restricted 
to  sli^t  subjects  and  a  humorous  guise  of  troitmen  t  .  Gmdually . 
he  filled  these  little  chiselled  toys  of  verbal  perfection  with  ever 
more  and  more  of  sentiment.    From  a  date  comparatively  early' 
he  had  determined  to  sing  for  the  people.    It  was  for  this  reason' 
that  he  fled,  as  far  as  possible,  the  houses  of  his  influential  friends 
and  came  back  gladly  to  the  garret  and  the  street  comer.    Thusi 
it  was,  also,  that  he  came  to  acknowledge  obligations  to  Emile 
Debraux,  who  had  often  stood  between  him  and  the  masses  as 
interpreter,  and  given  him  the  key-note  of  the  popular  humoar. 
Now,  he  had  obs^ed  in  the  songs  of  sailors,  and  all  who  labour, 
a  prevailing  tone  of  sadness;  and  so,  as  he  grew  more  masterful 
in  this  sort  of  expression,  he  sought  more  and  more  after*  what 
is  deep,  serious  and  constant  in  the  thoughts  of  common  men. 
The  cTohition  was  slow;  and  we  can  see  in  his  own  wocks  ex- 
amples of  every  stage>  from  that  of  witty  indifference  in  fifty 
pieces  of  the  fiist  collection,  to  that  of  grave  and  even  tragic 
feeling  in  Les  Sopvtnks  du  peuple  or  Le  Vieux  Vagabond.  And 
this  iuiovation  involved  another,  which  was  as  a  sort  of  prelude 
to  the  great  romantic'  movement.    For  the  chanson,  as  he  says 
himself,  opened  up  to  him  a  path  In  which  his  genius  cmild 
develop  itself  at  ease;  he  esoiped,  by  this  literary  postern^ 
from  strict  academical  requirements,  and  had  at  his  disposal 
the  whole  dictionary,  four-fiJEths  oi  which,  according  to  La  Har|>e, 
w«re  forbidden  to  the  use  of  more  regular  and  pretentious  poetry. 
If  he  still  kept  some  of  the  old  vocabulary,  some  of  the  dd 
tmagery,  he  .was  yet  accustommg  people  to  hear  moving  siibjects 
treated  in  a  manner  more  free  and  simple  than  heretofore; 
so  that  his  was  a  sort  of  conservative  reform,  preceding  the 
violent  revolution  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  army  of  uncompromis- 
ing romantics.    He  seems  hin»elf  to  have  had  glimmerings  o£ 
some  such  idea;  but  he  withhdd  his  full  approval  from  the 
new  movement  on  two  grounds: — first,  because  the  romantic 
school  misused  somewhat  brutally  the  delicate  organism  of  the 
French  language;  and  second,  as  he  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve 
in  X83S,  beauise  th^  adopted  the  motto  of  "Art  for  art,"  and 
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•ei  no  object  of  iiubBc  usefulness  before  them  as  itxy  wrote. 
Fbr  htmsell  (and  this  is  the  third  point  ol  importtnce)  he  had  « 
strong  sense  of  political  responsibiUty.  Public  interest  took 
a  far  higher  place  in  his  estimation  than  any  private  passion 
or  favour.  He  had  Uttle  toleration  for  those  erotic  poets  who 
sing  their  own  loves  and  not  the  common  sorrows  of  mankind^ 
'  **  who  forget,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  *'  forget  beside  their 
mistress  those  who  labour  before  the  Lord*"  Hence  it  is  that 
•0  many  of  his  pieces  ak«  political,  and  so  many,  in  "the  later 
times  at  least,  inspired  with  a  sodaUstic  s^^xit  of  indignation 
andrevolt  It  is  by  this  socialism  that  he  becomea  truly  modem 
and  touches  hands  with  Bums.- 

Authorities.— JIa  btographU  (his  own  memoin)  (1858);  Vit 
4e  Biranger,  by  Paul  Boitcau  (1861);  CorrespondoMcg  ae  BwtntfiTt 
edited  by  Paul  Boitcau  (4  vo!8.f  i860);  Biranger  et  Lamcnnais,  by 
^apol^on  Peyrat  (1857);  Quaranie-cing  leUrts  de  Birajttfr  puUiies 
par  Madame  Louise  Coiet  (almost  worthless)  (1837);  BerangfTt  ses 
mmis,  ses  enntwns  $1  ses  erUiqueSt  by  A.  Arnould  (a  vols.,  1864);  J. 
Janin,  Biranter  et  son  Umfs  (3  vds.,  *^^)jL  ^^  Sainto-Beuve  s 
Tortraiis  contemporains,  vol.  i.;  J.  Garson.  Bhanget  et  la  Ugende 
nattoUonienne  (1897).  A  blbli(wraphy  01  Banger's  works  was 
published  by  Jules  Brirois  in  1876.  (R.  L.  S.) 

BBRAR,  known  also  as  the  Hyderabad  Assioned  Disimcts, 

formeriy  a  province  administered  on  behalf  of  the  nisam  of 

Hyderabad  by  the  Britbh  government,  but  since  the  ist  of 

October  1903  under  the  admirastrati<m  of  the  commissioner^ 

general  for  the  Central  Provinces  (q.v.).    The  origin  of  the  name 

Berar  is  not  known,  but  may  perhaps  be  a  conniption  of  Vidarbha, 

the  name  of  a  kingdom  in  the  Deccan  of  which,  in  the  period  of 

the  Mahabharata,  Berar  probably  formed  part.    The  history 

of  Berar  belongs  generally  to  that  of  the  Deccan,  the  country 

falling  in  turn  under  the  sway  of  the  various  dynasties  which 

auco^ivdy  ruled  in  southern  India,  the  first  authentic  records 

showing  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  Andhra  or  Satavahana 

empire.    On  the  final  fall  of  the  Chalukyas  in  the  x  2th  century, 

Berar  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Yadavas  of  Deogiri,  and 

remained  in  their  possession  till  the  Mussulman  invasions  at  the 

end  of  the  13th  century.    On  the  establishment  of  the  Bahmani 

dynasty  in  the  Deccan  (1348)  B^rar  was  constituted  one  of  the 

four  provinces  into  which  their  kingdom  was  divided,  being 

governed  by  great  nobles,  with  a  separate  army.    The  perils 

of  this  system  becoming  apparent,  the  province  was  divided 

(1478  or  1479)  bito  two  separate  governments,  named  after 

their   capitals   Gawil   and   Mahur.    The   Bahmani  dynasty 

was,    however,   already  tottering  to  its  fall;  and  in    1490 

Imsiid-iil-Mulk,  governor  of  Gawil,  who  had  formeriy  held  all 

Berar,  proclaimed  his  independence  and  proceeded  to  annex 

Ibfahur  to  his  new  kingdom.    Imad-ul-Mulk  was  by  birth  a 

Kanarese  Hindu,  but  Imd  been  captured  as  a  boy  in  one  of 

the  expeditions  against  Vijayanagar  and  reared  as  a  Mussulman. 

He  cBed  in  1504  and  his  direct  descendants  held  the  sultanate 

of  Berar  until  1561,  when  Burfaanlmad  Shah  was  deposed  by 

his  minister  Tufal  Khan,  who  assumed  the  kingship.    Tins 

gave  a  pretext  for  the  intervention  of  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah  of 

Ahmednagar,  who  in  1573  invaded  Berar,  imprisoned  and  put 

to  death  Tufal  Khan,  his  son  Shams-ul-MuIk,  and  the  ex-king 

Bvrlian,  and  annexed  Berar  to  his  own  dominions:    In  1595 

Sultan  Murad,  son  of  the  emperor  Akbar,  bedeged  Ahmednagar, 

and  was  bou^t  off  by  the  formal  cession  of  Berar. 

'  Murad,-  founding  the  dty  of  Shahpur,  fixed  his  seat  at  Berar, 

ancl  after  his  death  in  1598,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  by 

Akbar,  the  province  was  united  with  Ahmednagar  and  Khandesh 

under  the  emperor's  fifth  son,  Daniyal  (d.  1605),  as  governor. 

After  Akbar's  death  (1605)  Berar  once  mote  became  independent 

under  the  Abyssinian  Malik  Ambar  (d.  1626),  but  in  the  first 

year  of  Shah  Jahan's  reign  it  was  again  brought  under  the  sway 

of  the  Mogul  empire.    Towards  the  close  of  the  x  7th  century 

the  province  began  to  be  overrun  by  the  M^rattas,  and  in  1718 

the  DdhS  government  formally  recognized  their  right  to  levy 

blackmail  {chauth)  on  the  unhappy  population.    In  1734  the 

Nizam-ul-Mulk  Asaf  Jah  established  the  independent  line  of 

the  nixams  of  Hyderabad,  and  thenceforth  the  latter  daimed 

to  be  ^^  jure  sovereigns  of  Berar,  with  exception  of  certain 

distzicts  (Mehkar.  Umarkhed,  &c.)  ceded  to  the  pesfawa  In  1760 


and  J795.  The  chdm  icas  cootestad  b/  the  Bhoaala  vajaa,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  miserable  coontiy  was  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mUlstoiie. 

This  condition  of  things  was  ended  by  WeOesley's  victories 
at  Assaye  and  Axgaon  (i^),  which  forced  the  Bhonsla  raja  to 
cede  Jus  territories  west  of  the  Waidha,  Gawilgarh  and  Nainala. 
By  the  partitkm  treatyol  Hyderabad  (1804)  these  ceded  territories 
in  Berar  were  ^pnsfcned  to  the  nisam,  together  with  some 
tracts  about  Sindkhed  and  Jahia  uriiich  had  been  held  by  Sin<^W 
By  a  treaty  of  1821,  uridch  CKtrngaiahed  the  Mahratta  right 
to  levy  dmUhf  the  Wardha  river  was  find  as  the  eastern 
boimdary  of  Berar,  the  Meij^t  and  adfa>iniag  districts  hi  the 
plains  being  assigned  to  the  niaam  in  eadiaiige  for  the  districts 
east  of  the  Wardha  held  by  the  peshwa. 

Though  Berw  wasao  knager  oppressed  by  its  Mahxatta  task- 
mastien  nor  harried  by  Pihdari  and  Bhfl  raiders,  it  remained 
long  a  prey  to  the  turbulent  elements  let  loose  hy  the  suddea 
cessation  of  the  wars.  From  time  to  time  bands  of  soldieiy^ 
whom. the  government  was  powerless  to  ootttrol,  scoured  the 
country,  and  rebeHion  succeeded  rebeBion  tiH  1859,  when  the  last 
fifi^t  a^dnet  open  rebels  took  place  aC  Chichamba  near  Risod. 
Meanwhile  the  misery  of  the  cotmtry  was  hicreased  by  the 
reckless  raising  of  loans  by  the  idxam's  government  and  the 
pledging  of  the  revenues  to  a  succession  of  great  farmers-general. 
At  last  the  Britidi  government  had  to  intervene  effectively, 
and  in  1853  a  new  treaty  was  signed  with  the  nizam,  under 
which  the  Hyderabad  contingent  was  to  be  mahitafaied  l^  the 
British  government,  while  for  the  pay  of  this  foite  and  in  satis- 
faction of  other  claims,  certain  distticts  were  "  assigned  **  to 
the  East  In<fia  Company.  It  was  these  "  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts  "  which  were  populariy  supposed  to  form  the  province 
of  Berar,  though  they  coindded  in  extent  ndther  with  the 
Berar  of  the  nlsuns  nor  with  the  ckA.  Mogid  province.  In  i860, 
by  a  new  treaty  which  modified  in  the  nizam's  favour  that  of 
1853,  it  was  ai^eed  that  Berar  should  be  held  in  trast  by  the 
British  government  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  treaty  of 

1853- 

Under  British  control  Berar  rapidly  recovered  its  prosperity. 
Thousands  of  cultivators  Ivho  had  enrfgrated  across  the  Wardha 
to  the  peshwa's  domndons.  In  order  to  escape  the  ruinous  fiscal 
system  of  the  nftam'k  government,  now  Returned ;  the  American 
Civfl  War  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  cotton  trade;  the 
laying  of  a  line  of  railway  across  the  province  provided  yet 
further  employment,  and  the  people  rapklly  became  prosperous 
and  contented. 

See  Imperial  CaaHker  of  India  ^Motd,  1908),  and  authorities 
there  ^UfflwL 

bAURO,  40SEPH  FtLtDtBlC  {iT^SiS),  French  physi- 
cian and  phUoeopfaerr  was  bom  at  Montpellier.  Educated  at 
the  mediod  school  of  that  town,  he  afterwards  went  tp  Paris^ 
where  he  was  employed  in  connexion  with  the  DisOomiaire  4es 
sdencu  miditalet.  He  retiuiied  hi  x8x6,  and  published  a  work. 
Doctrine  midicak  de  Picole  de  MmtptUier  (1819),  wdhich  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  undeistaading  ol  the  prindples  of  the 
Vitalistic  schooL  Jn  x8^  he  was  called  to  a  chair  of  medicine 
at  Paris,  which  he  held  far  three  years;  he  was  then  noaunated 
professor  of  hygiene  at  Montpellier.  His  health  gave  way  under 
hislahouiBkaBdhediodiniasB.  fiismosthnpertsatlxKikishis 
Dodrinesdes  rapports  dm  pkytiptietdu  moral  (JEMb,  1813).  He 
held  that  ooiisciousaese  or  iateroal  perception  reveals  to  us  the 
existence  of  an  immatiarial,  thinking,  feeling  and  wUl^  subject, 
the  self  or  tmL  Akngiide  «f  this  thero  is  the  vital  force,  the 
nutritive  power,  which  uses,  the  physical  frame  as  its  organ. 
The  soial  and  the  pthifiple  of  life  are  in  oonstatft  cedprocal  action, 
a^d  the  fim  owes  to  the  second,  not  the  fcfUMUion  of  its  faculties* 
but  the  oeufitiefis  under  which  they  a»  evuhed.  He  shewed 
hhnsdf  unabk  to  understand  the  points  of  view  of  those  whom 
he  ciilkiisd»  and  yet  h^  own  theories,  midway  between  vitalism 
apd  aaiwiam,  are  entirely  deatiltute  ol  origiaalityk 

To  the  EepHt  doe  doOrmn  miHicalts  ie  MotdpOier,  pabfisbed 
posthaaoesly  (Paris,  1830),  tha  extort  H.  PAciot,  prefixed  an  account 
of  hisUfe  aod  works:  ice  also  Daniiron.  PML  en  Prance  dm  XIX* 
I  siklt  (nrfS.  X814):  C.  J.  Tistot,  Anthropetogk  ginirale  (1843). 
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BOAT  (SU>r.  Byelg^nd;  TWk.  '  Amoki-BdigriM*  the 
jeapiul  ti  a  tanjak  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  soathem  Albania, 
Turkey;  on  the  river  Eugene,  Exgeni  or  Osum,  a  leltrhond 
iifl>iitaiy.  of  the  Semeni.  Pop.  (1900)  about  is^ooa  Berat  is 
«  fortified  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  vall^,  -which  produces 
.wine,  olivet,  ^t  and  grain.  I(  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodoi 
jnetropolitan,  and  the  inhabitants^  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Albanian  and  the  remainder  prindpaVy  Greek,  are  equaQy 
divided  in  religion  between  Christianity  and  Islam. 

BEBAUN  (Czech  B€ro9m),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria, 
S7  m.  S.W.  of  PragUi^  by  rail  Pop^  (1900)  9693,  mostly  Czech. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tbs  Bentun  with  the  liuwa 
river,  and  is  the  seat  of  important  textile  industiy^sugar-refining, 
com-mUling  and  brewing.  lime-kilns  and  tlw  manufacture  of 
cement,  and  smrfting  and  iron  works  axe  carried  on  in  the 
environs.  Beraun  is  a  place  of  immemocisl  antiquity.  It  was 
Mi^nally  caUed  na  Srodi  (by  the  ford),  and  received  the  name 
of  Bern,  Berun  or  Verona  in  the  X3th  century,  when  it  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  city  from  the  emperor  Chadca  IV.,  who  was 
specially  attached  to  the  place,  calhng  it  **  Verona  mea."  Under 
his  patronage  the  town  rapidly  prospered.  In  1421  2i2ka 
stormed  the  town,  which  later  on  was  retaken  and  devastated 
by  the  troops  of  Duke  Leopold,  bishop  of  Paasao.  During  the 
Thirty.  Years'  War  it  was  sacked  by  the  Imperialists,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Swedes  in  turn;  and  in  the  first  Milesian  war  the 
same  fate  bef eU  it  at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Bavarians. 

BERBER,  a  town  and  mudiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
1 140  ft  above  sea-level,  in  18^  x'  N.,  33**  59'  £.,  and  9x4  m.  by 
rail  N.W.  of  Khartum.  Pop.  about  6ooa  Berber  derived  its 
importance  from  being  the  starting-point  of  the  caravan  route, 
243  m.  long,  across  the  Nubian  detert  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakin, 
a  distance  covered  in  seven  to  twelve  days.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  stopping-pUces  between  Cairo  and  Khartum.  .The 
caravan  route  to  die  Red  Sea  wassuperseded  in  1906  by  a  railway, 
which  leaves  the  Wadi  Haifa-Khartum  line  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atbara.  Berber  thus  lost  the  Red  Sea  trade.  It  renuuns.the 
centre  and  madketpplaoe  for  the  produce  of  the  Nile  valley  for  a 
considerable  distance.  East  of  the  town  is  an  immense  plain, 
which,  if  irrigated,  would  yield  abundant  oops. 

Berber,  or  El  Mekerif,  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Before  its  conquest  by  the  Egyptians  in  iSao  its  ruler  owed 
allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Sennar.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Mandists  on  the  ^t^  of  May  1884,  and  waa  re-occupied  1^  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  on  tlie  6th  of  September  X897.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  mudiiia  until  1905,  in  which  year  the  head- 
quarters of  the  province  were  transferred  to  Ed  Damer,  a  town 
near  the  ooniuenoe  of  the  Nile  and  Atbara.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  mudiria  is  Abu  Hamed  (9.9.),  important  as  a  laOway 
junction  for  Dongola  mudiria.  The  best-known  of  the  tribes 
fidiabiting  the  province  are  the  Hawirft,  Jaalln,  Blsfaarin  and 
Kimflab.  During  the  Mabdia  most  of  these  tribes  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  dervishes.  In  1904  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  province  was  fsllmsted  at  83,000.  It  has  since 
considembty  increased.  The  rxv«rahi  population  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture,  the  ehief  crops  ouUivated  being  durra, 
iarley,  wheat  and  cotton. 

BBlBttA,  chief  town  and  prfaidpal  port  d  the  British 
SomaUand  protectorate,  Nortfa-East  Afirica,  tss  m.  S.  of  Aden, 
in  rc^  e6'  N.,  45^  4!^  £.  Berbera  stands>at  the  head  d  a  deep 
Inlet  wfakfa  forms  the  only  completely  sheltered  haven  <oo  the 
louth  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It  is  the  reiidenoe  of  the  oom- 
4WiSBioner  el  the  piotectoiate  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
SomalflandbattalloBcl  the  Klng^  African  Rifles.    Theharbour 

Is  deven  to  tidrtecn  fathoms  deep  at  llie  entnnoe  (indfcated  by 
a  lighthouse),  deereasiig  to  five  fatlKms  Mar  the  shore.  Ocean- 
fiolng  steamers  find  ample  aecommodation.  There  are  two  pieri 
and  numerous  warehouses.  Tbetownisbuiltfetwodivisicms-^ 
the  native  town  to  the  east,  the  new  town,  laid  out  by  the 
Egyptians  (187^877),  to  the  west.  The  majority  of  the 
fa^ter-daas  houses  are  of  .rubble,  one-storeyed  and  flat-roofed. 
The  public  buildings  Indude  the  fort,  hoq>itaI  and  barracks. 


There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  minien-lioase  and  convent  tmd  % 
government  schooL  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  administered  by 
a  municipality.  The  water-supply  is  brought  to  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  hills  some  8  m.  distant.  The  bulk  of  the. 
inhabitants  are  Somali,  who  have  id>and(Hied  a  nomadic  life  and 
adopted  largely  the  ways  of  the  Arab  and  Indian  traders.  The 
permanent  p<vulation  is  under  xOkOoo;  but  from  October  to 
April  the  p^mlation  rises  to  30/x)q  or  more  by  the  arrival  of 
caravans  from  Qgaden  and  DolbahantSs.  The  traders  bring 
with  than  tents  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  these  are  pitched  near 
the  narive  town.  Their  merchandise  consists  of  sheep  and  goata^ 
gum  and  resin,  skins  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  trade  is  almost 
entirely  with  Aden,  of  which  Berbera  may  be  considered  a  com- 
merdsl  dependency.  The  value  of  the  goods  brought  in  yea^ 
by  caravan  exceeds  on  the  average  ]Cxoo,oop.  The  total  trade 
of  the  port  for  the  five  years  X90X-X903  to  X905-X906  averaged 
over  £200,000  a  year.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cottm 
goods  (European  white  longcfoth  and  American  grey  shirting), 
rice  and  jo^rari,  flour,  dates,  sugar  and  tobacco  (the  last  from 
Rotterdam).  Berbera  is  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  the 
Ptolemies  among  the  Barhari  of  the  adjacent  coast  lands.  It 
fell  subsequently  into  the  possessicm  of  Arabs  and  was  induded 
in  the  Mahommedan  state  of  AdeL  At  the  time  of  the  visit'to 
the  town  of  R.  F.  Burton  and  J>  H.  Speke  (X854)  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  sheiks.  In  X870  it  was  claimed  by  the  khedive 
Ismafl,  but  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  E^ypt  until  X875. 
In  X884  it  psssed  into  the  poaseasion  of  Great  Britain  ^ee 

SOICALILAMD,  §  2,  HistOty), 

BBBBERINB^  CnHuNQi,  an  alkaloid  occurring  together  with 
the  alkaloids  oxyacanthine  C||Hl»NO!^  berbamiiM  CuH^NQi, 
hydcBstine  CmHaNOh  and  canadine  C^aHnNGi,  in  Bmlmis 
fulgarit;  it  also  occurs  in  other  plants,  Berberit  arisiata,  B, 
aquifolUim,  Hydrastis  canadensis,  ic  It  is  a  yellow,  crystalline 
solid,  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  soluble  in  4}  parts  of 
water  at  sx^  and  moderately  soluble  in  aloohoL  It  is  a  monarid 
base;  the  hydrochloride,  CaHitNOi-HCl,  is  insoluble  in  cold 
akohd,  ether  and  chloroform,  and  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water; 
the  edd  sulphate,  C»HiiNO«*HiSGt,  dissolves  in  about  xoo  parU 
of  water.    Canadine  is  a  tetrahydroberberine. 

Its  coosrittttkn  was  worked  out  by  W.  H.  Perkin  {J.CS^ 
>^>  SSt  !>•  63;  x890^  57,  p.  99X).  This, followed  from 
a  study  of  the  decomposition  prochicts,  there  being  obtained 
hemipinic  add  (CH^)tCiHs(C00I9fl,  and  a  substance  which 
proved  to  be  »- amino- ethyl -piperbn^  carboxylic  acid» 
CH^;CA>C(X)HCHrCHiNH..  His  formula  was  modified 
by  Gadamer  {Abs.  J^JS.,  1902,  x,  p.  555),  who  made  the  free 
base  an  aldehyde,  but  the  salts  of  an  w-quiniotinium  type^ 
This  formula^  which  necessitates  the  presence  of  two  aqnnmetric 
carbon  atoms  in  an  alkyl  tetrahydroberberine,  has  been  acoq^ed 
by  M.  Fteund  and  F.  Mayer  (Abs,  J.CS.,  X907,  i,  p.  63a),  irfio 
showed  that  two  racemic  propyl  tetzahydrobetbetincs  are 
produced  when  propyl  dihydroberberixie  is  reduced. 

BERBBBS,  the  name  under  which  are  induded  the  varkma 
branches  of  the  indigenous  **  Libyan  **  net  of  North  Africa. 
Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  Berbers  have  occu-  |y|,,^^, 
pied  the  tract  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Sahara  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  doubtf uL  Siome  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
/SAp^apot  (barbs  risns),  employed  first  by  the  Greeks  and  later  by 
the  Romans.  Others  attribute  the  first  use  of  the  term  to  tKe 
Arab  conquerors.  However  this  nuy  be,  tribal  Utlcs,  Barabttra 
and  Bera£«rato,  appear  in  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  1700  and  X300 
BX.,  and  the  Berbers  were  probably  intimatdy  related  with  the 
Egyptians  in  very  eariy  times.  Thus  the  true  ethnical  name  may 
have  become  confused  with  Barbari,  the  designation  naturally 
used  by  classical  conquerors.  To  the  Egyptians  they  were 
known  as  "Lcbu,"  *' Mashuasha,"  "Tamahu."  "Tehennu" 
and  **  Kahaka  **;  a  long  list  of  names  is  found  in  Herodotus,  and 
the  Romans  called  them  Numidae,  (jaetuU  and  Mauri,  terma 
which  have  been  derived  respectively  from  the  Greek  yo/t&^et 
(nomads),  the  name  Gued'oula,  of  a  great  Berber  tribe,  and  the 
Hebrew  wukur  (western).    To  speak  of  more  modem  tinaer 
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tiiere  can  be  flntmenlsd  the  ZoiuKNia  aad  Jebalfe  CTripoli  and 
TunUa);  tbe  Ckauwia,  Kabyitt  and  Beni-Mxab  (Algeria);  |he 
ShlQh  (Chknwh),  Amactgh  and  Berbers  (Morocco);  the  Tuareg, 
Aiii6ihigh»  Soigtt,  9k,  (Sahara).  These  tribea  have  many  sub- 
tribes,  eadi  with  a  distinctive  name.  Among  the  Asgar,  an 
important  division  of  the  Tuareg,  one  of  the  noble  or  free  tribes, 
styled  Aoursi^,  is  said  to  descend  fiN>m  a  tribe  named  Ayrigha. 
The  Avciiha*  or  Afrtgha,  in  andcnt  timea  occupied  the  coast 
lands  near  Carthagr,  and  some  scholan  derive  the  word  Africa 
foom  tlieir  name  (see  Ayuga,  Romaii).  Jn  regard  to  the  ethnic 
irfsrionii^of  the  Berbers  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The 
antiquity  ol  their  type  is  evidenced  fay  the  monuments  of  £gypt» 
where  their  ancesten  ait  picttied  with  the  same  comparatively 
blond  features  which  many  of  them  still  display.  The  aborigines 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  tlie  Guanrhfs,  would  seem  abnost  certainly, 
from  the  temains  of  thdr  language,  to  have  been  Berbers.  But 
the  problem  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  Berber  race  haa  not  yet 
been  solved.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  theory  is  that  of 
Sergi,  who  indudea  the  Berbers  in  the  "  Mediterranean  Race." 
Genrral  I*  L.  C  Faidherbe  regards  them  aa  indigenous  Libyans 
mingled  with  a  fair-skinned  people  of  European  origin.  DrFrans 
Pruner-Bey,  Henri  Duveyrier  and  Prof.. Flinders  Petrie  mafntatn 
that  they  are  closely  related  to  the  andoit  Egyptians.  Con- 
nmdon  hmM  been  traced  between  the  early  Libyan  race  and  the 
Cro-Mi^non  and  other  eariy  European  races  and,  later,  the 
Basque  peoples,  Iberians,  Plcts,  Celts  and  Gauls.  •  The  mega- 
Uthic  monuments  of  Iberia  and  Cthic  Europe  have  their  counter- 
parts in  northern  Africa,  and  It  is  suggested  that  these  were  all 
erected  by  the  same  race,  by  whatever  name  they  be  known, 
Berbers  and  Libyans  hi  Africa,  Ibeiiana  in  Spain,  Celts,  Gauls 
and  Picts  In  France  and  Britain. 

In  qMte  of  a  history  of  foreign  conquest— Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman,  Vandal,  Arab  aad  Fkcndi — the  Berber  plqrsical  type 
aad  the  Berber  temperament  and  nationality  have 
persisted  since  the  stone  agei  Thenumcrousinvasions 
have  naturally  introduced  a  certain  amount  of  foreign . 
blood  among  the  tribes  fringing  the  Mediterranean,  but  those 
fsither  inknd  have  preserved  their  racial  purity  to  a  surprising 
dci^ree.  Though  considerable  individual  diffcrcnoes  of  type 
may  be  found  In  every  viUage,  the  Berbers  are  distinctively  a 
**  white  **  race,  and  the  majority  would,  if  dad  fai  Enropeaa 
costume,  pass  undmUenged  as  Europeans.  Dark  hair  and 
btown  w  haad  eyes  are  the  rule;  bhuseyed  blonds  are  found, 
but  their  frequency  has  been  considerably  overstated.  The  in- 
vaders who  have  most  affected  the  Berber  race  are  the  Arabs, 
but  the  two  races,  with  a  common  religion,  often  a  common 
government,  with  the  same-  tribal  groupings,  have  failed  to 
amalgamate  to  any  great  extent.  This  fact  has  been  emphasised 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham,  who  writes:  *<  All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the 
kingdom  of  Motocco,  all  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  French  pro- 
i^inces  of  Algsia,  and  alt  that  is  not  Arabic  in  Tunis,  Tripoli 
arid  Fessan,  is  Berber."  The  explanation  Ilea  in  a  proiound 
distlactkm  of  character.  The  Arsb  is  a  herdsman  and  a  nomad; 
ihe  Berber  Is  an  agriculturist  and  a  townsman.  The  Arab  has 
Mlt  hb'sodal  structure  on  the  Koran,  which  inculcates  aboolut- 
Ism,  aristocracy,  theocracy;  the  Berber,  despite  his  nominal 
Mahonunedanism,  Is  a  democrat,  with  his  Jemia  or  '*M^tan- 
gemot "  and  his  Katmm  or  unwritten  code,  the  Magna  Carta 
of  the  individual's  liberty  as  opposed  to  the  oommimky's  good. 
The  Kantim  forbids  no  sort  of  eaerdseof  imtividual  will,  so  long 
aa  it  is  not  fadmical  to  the  right  or  right*  of  other  faidlviduals. 
The  Aiabiring  of  the  Berbers  is  faideed  limited  to  little  beyond 
the  oonversion  of  the  latter  to  Isbm.  The  Arab,  transported 
to  a  soil  wUch  dees  not  alwafys  suit  Mm,  so  far  from  thriving, 
tends  to  (fisappear,  whereas  the  Berber  becomes  more  and  more 
aggressive,  umI  yearly  increases  in  irambeis.  At  present  he 
forma  at  least  thiee-liftha  of  the  population  in  Algeria,  and  in 
Morocco  the  proportion  Is  greater.  The  difference  between  the 
Berber  and  the  Arab  of  the  Barbery  States  is  summed  up  by 
Dr  RandaH-Madvcr  in  the  f  oBowing  wordss— "  The  Berber  gives 
the  fanpression  of  being,  as  he  is,  the  descendant  of  men  who  have 
lived  in  sturdy-  faidepcwience,  sdf-gowemfaig  and  sstfrdisnt 
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The  Arab  is  the  degenerate  ofihpring  of  a  raee  whidi  only  from 
its  history  and  past  records  can  claim  any  title  to  ntptcL 
Cringing,  venal,  avaridous,  disboniost,  the  Arab  combines  aU 
the  kttlts  of  a  vicious  nature  with  those  which  a  degraded 
religion  inculcates  or  encourages.  The  Berber,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  straightforward,  honest,  by  no  means  averse  to 
moneyHoaldng,  but  not  unscrupulous  in  the  methods  v^iich 
he  employs  to  this  end,  inteUigent  in  a  degree  to  which  the 
ordinary  Arsib  never  approaches,  and  trustworthy  as  no  Arab 
cube." 

The  Berber's  village  Is  his  state,  and  the  government  is  vested 
in  an  assembly,  the  Jemda,  formed  of  all  males  old  enough  to 
obaove  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  By  them  are  deter- 
mined all  matters  of  peace  or  war,  legislation,  taxation 
and  justice.  The  executive  officer  ir  the  AmiHt  a  kind 
of  mayor,  elected  from  some  influential  family  in  which  the 
diiprity  is  often  in  practice  hereditary.  He  owes  his  position 
to  the  good-win  of  his  fdlows,  receives  no  remuneration,  and 
Tf  signs  as  sooo  as'he  ioaes  the  confidence  of  the  people.  By 
him  are  iqqpohited  certain  reMMOfi  (sing.  Ta$itm)  whoactasover- 
seers,  though  without  eacecutive  powers,  in  the  various  quartocs 
of  the  village.  The  poorest  Berber  has  as  great  a  voice  in  afiiaim 
as  the  richest.  The  undue  power  of  the  JtmOa  is  checked  by 
vendetta  and  a  sort  of  lynch  law,  and  t^  the  formation  of  parties 
(safs),  within  or  without  the  assembly,  for  trade,  politiod  and 
other  purposes.  The  Berbers  are  a  warlike  people  wlx»  have 
never  been  completdy  subjugated.  Every  boy  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  sixteen  is  brought  into  the  Jemda  and  given  we^Mns 
which  he  carries  tUl  he  is  sixty.  Though  eadi  villageis  absol- 
utely independent  aa  far  as  its  internal  affairs  are  oonoemed> 
two  or  more  are  oten  connected  t^  administrative  ties  to  form 
an  Arsk  or  tribe.  A  number  of  these  tribes'form  a  Tkakebik 
Off  confederation,  which  is  an  extremely  loose  organisation.  .An 
exception  to  this  form  oi  government  is  constituted  t^  the 
Tuareg,  whose  organiaation,  owing  to  their  pecuUar  circun»- 
Btanoes  of  Kfo,  is  monarf^hiral,  Wars  are  dedared  by  special 
messengers;  the  exdiange  of  sticks  or  guns  renders  an  armistioe 
inviolable.  In  some  tdba  a  tablet,  on  which  is  hiscribed  the 
name  of  every  man  fit  to  bear  arms,  is  placed  in  the  vwsque. 
The  Berbers,  thou^^  Mahommfrians,  do  not  often  obeerve  the 
prescribed  ablutieBiB;  they  break  their  fast  at  Ramadan;  and 
eat  wOd  boar's  flesh  and  drink  fig  brandy.  On  the  other  hand, 
saints,  both  male  and  female,  are  paid  more  reverence  t^  Berbers 
than  by  Arabs.  Around  their  tombs  their  descendants  settle, 
and  thus  sacred  villages,  often  of  considerable  siae,  spring  up. 
Almost  every  village,  too,  has  its  saint  or  prophet,  and  disputes 
as  to  their  rdative  sanctity  and  powers  cause  .fierce  feuds. 
The  hereditary  caste  known  as  Marabouts  are  frequenUy  in  open 
opposition  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Jemda.  They  are 
possessed  of  certain  privUeges,  such  as  exempticm  from  the 
dnef  taxes  and  the  duty  of  bearLag  arms.  They,  however,  often 
take  aforemost  part  In  tribal  adnuntstration,  and  are  frequentfy 
called  upon  to  perform  the  office  of  arbitrators  in  questions  of 
disputed  policy,  &)c  In  the /^mtfo,  too,  the  Marabout  at  timea 
takes  the  place  of  honour  and  keeps  order.  The  Berbers,  if 
frrdigknis,  are  very  superstitious,  never  leaving  their  homes 
without  exorcising  evil  spirits,  and  have  a  good  and  evil  inter- 
pretation for  every  day  of  the  week.  Many  Berbers  still  retain 
certain  Christian  and  Jewish  usages,  relics  oi  the  pre-Iriamitic 
days  in  N^tth  Africa,  but  of  thdr  primitive  religion  there  is  no 
trace.  They  are  scMom  good  scholars,  but  those  under  French 
rule  take  all  the  advantage  they  can  of  the  schoob  institutorl 
by  the  govcounenL  Thdr  social  tendendfes  are  distinctly 
communbtic;  property  is  often  owned  by  the  famify  in  common, 
and  a  man  can  call  upon  the  services  of  his  fellow  villagers  for 
certain  purposes,  as  the  building  of  a  house.  Provision  for  the 
poor  is  often  made  by  the  community. 

The  dress'of  the  Berbers  was  iarmeafy  made  of  home-woven 
cloth,  and  the  manufacture  of  wooUen  stuffis  hss  always  been 
one  oif  the  ddef  occupations  of  thdr  women.    Themen    -^^^^^ 
wear  a  tunic  readdng  to  the  knees,  the  women  a  longer 
ganMBt..  For  work  the  men  use  a  leather  apnm,  and  in  the  ooU 
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leason  and  in  treveOfng  a  bonioiu,  usnaUy  a  fasifly  bdil^^ 
and  rags^d;  the  women,  in  winter,  throw  a  coloured  doth  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men's  hair  is  cut  short  but  their  beards 
are  allowed  to  grow.  In  some  districts  there  are  peculiar  cus^ 
toms,  such  as  the  wearing  of  small  silver  noae-ringB,  seen  in 
El-Jofra.  The  Berbers'  weapons  are  those  of  the  Arab:  the 
long  straij^t  sword,  the  slightly  curved  and  highly  ornamented 
dagger,  and  the  long  gun.  Berbers  are  not  great  town-buHders. 
Their  villages,  however,  are  often  of  substantial  appearance: 
with  houses  of  imtrimmed  stones,  occasionally  with  two  storeys, 
built  on  lulls,  and  invariably  defended  by  a  bank,  a  stone  wall 
or  a  hedge.'  Sometimes  their  homes  are  mere  huts  of  turf,  or  of 
clay  tiles,  with  mortar  made  from  lime  and  clay  or  cow-dung. 
The  sloping  roof  is  covered  with  reeds,  straw  or  stones.  Tlie 
living  room  is  on  the  right,  the  cattk-stall  on  the  left.  Tht 
dwelling  b  surroimded  by  a  garden  or  smaU  field  of  grain.  Tlie 
second  storey  is  not  added  till  a  son  marries.  In  the  villages  of 
the  western  Atlas  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  storey  consists 
of  a  sort  of  rough  verandah.  In  this  mountain  district  the  natives 
spend  the  winter  in  vaults  beneath  the  houses,  and,  for  the  sake 
<k  warmth,  the  tenements  are  built  very  close.  Agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  even  in  the  mountain  districts-by  means  of 
laboriously  constructed  terraces,  is  antiquated  in.  its  methods. 
The  plough,  often  replaced  on  the  steeper  dopes  by  the  hoe, 
Is  similar  to  that  depicted  in  ancient  E^jyptian  drawings,  and 
hand  irrigation  is  usuaL  A  sickle,  toothed  like  a  saw,  is  Used 
for  reaping.  Com  is  trodden  by  oxen,  and  kept  in  osier  baskets 
narrowing  to  the  top,  or  clay  granaries.  The  stajAd  crop  is 
barley»  but  wheat,  lentils,  vetches,  flax  and  gourds  are  also 
cultivated.  Tobacco,  nuuze  and  potatoes  have  been  introduced; 
and  the  aloe  and  prickly  pear,  called  in  Morocco  the  Christian 
fig^  are  abo  found.  Tlie  Kab>^  understand  grafting,  have 
£ne  orchards  and  grow  vines.  The  Beni-Abbas  tribe  in  the 
Algerian  Atlas  is  famed  for  its  walnuts,  and  many  tribes  keep 
bees,  .chiefly  for  the  commercial  value  of  the  wax.  The  Berber 
diet  largely  coioists  of  cucumbers,  gourds,  water-melons  and 
onions,  and  a  small  artichoke  (jCynara  kmnilis)  which  grows 
wild.  At  the  beginm'ng  and  end  of  their  meal  they  drink  a 
strongly  sweetened  liquid  made  from  ^een  tea  and  mmt.  Tea- 
drinking  probably  became  a  habit  in  Morocco  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  zoth  century;  coffee  came  by  way  of  Algien.  At 
leasts  the  food  is  served  on  large  earthenware  dishes  with  high 
badcet-work  covers,  like  bee-skeps  but  twice  as  hi^ 

Tbt  Berbers  have  many  industries.  They  mine  and  work 
iron,  lead  and  copper.  They  have  olive  presses  and  flour  milk, 
and  their  own  miUstone  quarries,  even  travdling  into 
Arab  districti  to  build  miUs  for  the  Arabs.  They 
make  Ume,  tiles,  woodwork  for  the  houses,  domestic 
utensils  and  agricultural  implemoits.  They  weave  and  dye 
several  kinds  of  doth,  tan  and  dress  leather  and  manufacture 
oil  and  soap.  Without  the  assbtance  of  the  whed  the  women 
produce  a  variety  of  pottery  «»<»»Hiii«,  often  of  very  giacefid 
design,  and  decorated  with  patterns  in  red  and  blade  WhoJe 
tribes,  such  as  the  Beni^Slfman,  are  occupied  in  the  iron  trade; 
the  Beni-Abbas  made  fireanns  before  the  Frendr  conquest,  and 
even  cannon  are  said  to  have  been  made  hj  bodng..  Beiote  it 
was  proscribed  by  the  French^  the  manotac^uie  erf  gunpowder 
waa  generaL  The  native  jeweUecs  make  egceHent  cmamenta 
in  silver,  coral  and  enameL  In  some  jdaoes  wood<arving  has 
been  brought  to  ooneidemble  perfection;  and  native  artists 
know  how  toengmve  on  metal  both  by  etching  and  the  boiin. 
In  its  oollectiitt  industry  the  Babtr  race  is  tax  superior  to  the 
Arab.  The  Berbers  are  keen  traders  too,  and,  after  the  harvest, 
hawk  smaU  goods,  travelling  great  diitanoes. . 

A  Berber  woman  has  in  many  w^  a  better  position  than  her 
Arab  sister.  True,  herlnrth  is  regarded  as  an  event  of  no 
^^^^^  moment,  while  that  of  a  boy  is  odebtated  by  great 
rejoicings,  aiul  his  mother  acqidres  the  right  to  wear 
tm  her  forehead  the  tafzuU,  a  mark  which  only  the  women  who 
have  borne  an  heir  can  assume.  Htr  huafaand  bays  and  can 
dismiss  her  at  wilL  She  has  most  of  the  hard  work  to  do,  and 
k  Uttk  better  than  a  servant.    When  she  is  old  and  past  work, 
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espedaOy  If  she  has  not  been  the  mother  of  a  nude  diBd, 
she  is  often  abandoned.  But  die  has  a  voice  In  public  a£Eairs; 
she  has  laws  to  protect  her,  raanaget  the  household  and  goes 
unveiled;  she  has  a  rig^t  to  the  money  the  earns;  she  can 
inherit  under  wills,  and  bequeath  property,  though  to  avoid 
the  alienation  of  real  property,  succession  to  it  is  ddnkd  her. 
But  most  characteristic  of  her  social  position  ts  the  Berber 
woman's  right  to  enter  into  a  sacred  bond  or  agreement,  repre* 
sented  by  the  giving  of  the  anaya.  This  is  some  symbol  object, 
stick  or  what  not,  iwliich  passes  between  the  parties  to  a  contract, 
the  obligations  under  which,  if  not  fulfilled  by  the  contracting 
parties  during  their  lives,  become  hereditary.  Female  saints, 
too,  are  hdd  in  his^  honour;  and  the  Berber  pays  his  wife' the 
compliment  of  monogamy.  The  Kabyle  women  have  stood  side 
by  dde  with  their  husbands  in  battk.  Among  many  Berber 
tribes  the  kw  of  inheritance  u  such  that  the  eMest  daughter's 
son  succeeds.  South  of  Morocco  proper,  Gerhard  Rc^dfs,  who 
travelled  extendvely  in  the  region  {c,  r86r-i867),  states  that 
a  Berber  religious  corporation,  the  Savia  KarUu^  was  ruled  over 
by  a  woman,  the  chief's  wife.  The  Berbers  considt  their  women 
in  many  matters,  and  only  one  woman  k  really  held  in  low 
esteem,  ^e,  curioudy,  k  the  kuata  or  "go-between,"  even 
though  her  services  are  only  empkyed  in  the  respectabk  task 
of  arranging  marriages.  Berber  women  are  intelUgent  and 
hard-working,  and,  when  young,  very  pretty  and  graceful 
The  Berbers,  unlike  the  Arabs,  do  not  admire  fat  women. 
Among  the  Kabyks  the  adulteress  k  put  to  death,  as  are  those 
women  who  have  illegitimate  children,  the  latter  suffering  with 
their  mothers. 

Though  Arabic  has  to  a  consioerabk  extent  displaced  the 
Berber  language,  the  ktter  k  stifl  spoken  by  millions  of  peopk 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantk  and  from  the  Meditemnean  -  „,,„-,, 
to  the  SudarL  It  k  spoken  nowhere  dse,  though,  as 
has  been  said,  place-names  in  the  Canary  Isknds  and  other 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  language  there  prove  it  to  have  been 
the  native  tongue.  Ahhou^  the  Berber  toi^ue  shows  a  certain 
affinity  with  Semitic  in  the  construction  bo^  of  its  words  and 
sentences  Berber  k  quite  distinct  from  the  Semitic  kngmges; 
and  a  remarkabk  fact  k  that  in  spite  of  the  enomious  space 
over  which  the  dialects  are  spread  and  the  thousands  of  yeara 
that  some  of  the  Berber  peoples  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest, 
these  dialects  show  but  sh^t  differences  from  the  long*extiact 
Hamitic  speech  from  which  all  are  derived.  Whatever  these 
dialects  be  called,  the  Kabyk,  the  Shtlha,  the  Zenati,  the  Tuareg 
or  Tamashek,.the  Berber  language  k  sfill  essentially  one»  and 
the  similarity  between  the  forms  current  in  Morocco^  Algeria, 
the  Sahara  and  the  Car-distant  oask  of  Siwak  mndi  more  marked 
than  between  the  None  and  English  in  the  sub-Aryan  Teutonic 
group.  The  Berbers  have,  moreover,  a  writing  of  their  own, 
pecuUar  and  httk  used  or  known,  the  antiquiiy  of  which  k 
proved  by  monuments  and  inscriptioM  ranging  amt  the  wbok 
of  North  Africa. 

The  various-qxtken  dialects,  though  apparently  vary  unlike 
eachother,  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  are  Portuguese,  Spanisl^ 
French  and  Italian,  and  their  differences  are  doubtless  attribut- 
abte  tn  the  lack  of  a  literary  standard.  Even  where  diffeieat 
words  are  used,  there  k  evidence  of  a  common  stem  from  which 
the  vackms  hianchea  have  sprung.  The  great  difficulty  of 
aatisfactoiy  conqMiiBon  arises  from  the  fatct  that  few  «f  the 
Bebcr  dialects  posscaa  any  writings  The  Tamhkid  (The  Unity 
of  God),  said  to  have  been  written  in  Morciocaa  Berber  and  ba- 
lievcd  to  be  the  oldest  African  work  in  exktence,  except  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopic,  was  the  work  of  the  Muv&bhadi  leader,  Ibn 
Tumart  thft  Mahdi,  at  a  time  when  tke  offidak  d  the  Kairawan 
mosque  were  diarnksfd  becanse  tbey  oo«ld  not  speak  Berber. 
Most  of  the  writings  found,  however,  have  been  in  the  fooa  of 
inscriptions,  doefly  on  omameate.  A  collection  of  the  various 
signs  of  the  alphabet  has  shown  thirty-two  letters,  four  moR 
than  Aiabk.  De  Skne,  in  hk  notes  on  the  Berber  historian 
Ibn  KhaUOn,  shows  the  foUowing  pdnts  of  simikrity  to  the 
Semitic  daaar-^ts  tri-literal  roots,  the  inflect  iom  of  the  verb^ 
the  fooMarion  of  derived  verbs,  the  geixiets  of  the  second  and 
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BraCK.  t  buliliig  nwtt  of  noitlum  Fnnu,  in  iha  dqiait- 
mcDt  a(  Fu-dt-Calui,  ij  m,  S.  of  Boulogne  by  nil.  Fop.  (i9o«) 
36j8.  It  compiiSB  two  p>n»— Beick-Ville,  li  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  Betck-Flage,  ihe  Utter  with  t  Sat  undy  beach. 
There  u«  two  duldieD'e  hotpitajs,  tlie  clinute  proving  peculiaity 
beneficial  id  the  tnaunent  o(  Kiofulous  (fieoigni.  About 
150  boati  are  en^ikiyed  in  the  hsheriu,  uid  beirings  fonn  the 
suple  of  an  acUve  tnule.    Bo»t-builcUDg  uid  fich-curini  are 

BBBDICHKV,  a  toim  of  W.  Knsu,  id  the  goveniiKDt  of 
Kiev,  iifim.  S.W.  of  Kiev  by  nil  and  not  fai  from  the  bocdei^ 
of  Volhynia-  Thx  cathedEal  of  the  AasumptioD,  hiiiahed  in 
]S3t,  h  tJie  piindpal  pJacx  of  wonhip.  T^  fbrtihed  Caimelite 
moDaaCary,  founded  in  16J7,  was  captured  and  plundered  by 
QuDiehikki,  chied  of  the  Z^mogian  OaaacLa,  in  l^7,  and 
diMsUbliihed  ID  1864.  An  oteniive  tnde  la  ciiiied  oD  Id 
peltry,  aOk  gooda,  Itod  aDd  voodcn  waie^  aalt  fiah,  grain,  cattle 
and  honea.  Four  fain  are  held  yeaily,  the  moat  impoitaot 
bcmgontlu  lathoiJuDoaDd  the  isUiof  August.  Thenuineioiia 
minor  induatiiea  iodude  the  manuiacture  of  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  oil,  biicks  and  leather.  Pop.  (1867}  i^.S^y,  U&p\ 
SJiTiB,  J""  foiming  about  So%.  InlhetRsty  of  dnjurution 
betwccD  the  Ijlhuanians  and  Ihe  Foles  iu  iMti  Bctdichcv  was 
"—'g-M  to  the  Ibnner.  In  iJbS  Pulaski,  leader  of  the  con- 
iedency  of  Bai,  fled,  after  the  capture  of  that  city,  to  Betdichev, 
and  thoe  maintained  bluuclf  duiiog  a  atege  of  tvcnty-five  days. 
The  (own  belong  to  the  Radziwill  family. 

BBRDTAKSK,  a  aeapoit  town  of  Russia,  in  llu  govenunent 
of  Tsuiida,  on  the  vtaib  coaat  of  the  Sea  of  Auv,  in  46°  45* 
N.  lat.  and  jlS°  40'  E,  long.  1^  piincqial  industria  are  in 
bijcka  and  tilea,  lallow  and  macaionL  The  loadi  are  protected 
from  every  ^nnd  eac^t  the  aouth,  vhich  occasiona  a  heavy 
sutl;  but  against  this  a  mole  was  constructed  in  iS6j.  The 
chief  aitidea  of  export  are  cereals,  Sour,  wool,  hemp,  ikina 
and  hsh;  and  the  imports  include  hardwarca,  inula,  oil  and 
petioleum.  In  the  immediats  neigbboDibood  are  lalt-Ugoona. 
P(^  (t&67)  13,9131  U900)  )g,i6B. 

BBRU.  a  tD?ni  of  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  t  Ji  m. 
by  rail  S.  of  CindoDalL  Pop.  (1900)  761.  Becea  is  served  by 
the  Louiaville  &  Nashville  railway.  It  is  ];>1easaDtly  litualed 
on  the  bonier  between  the  Blue  Grass  and  Ihe  MouDtaiD  n^ns. 
The  (own  is  widely  known  aa  the  seat  of  Berea  College,  wiiicb 
has  done  an  important  work  among  the  mountaineen  of 
Kentucky  and  of  Tenoeaiec.  Ihe  collcfE  has  about  70  actea 
of  ground  [and  about  4000  acres  of  mountain  land  for  lotcsliy 
study),  with  a  large  recitation  hall,  a  library,  a  chapel  (seating 
1400  persona],  a  sdence  hall,  an  induatrial  hall,  a  brick-maldng 
plant,  a  woodwork  buildins,  a  printing  building,  a  labcmadc 
for  commcnconent  Exercises  and  other  buildings.  In  1908 
Berea  had  6s  insCruclon  and  1J50  ttudenla;  and  it  paid  the 
tuition  of  t4i  nt^ni  studeaia  in  Fisk  Uoiveisty  (Nashville, 
Tennessee)  aod  in  other  insiittiiiona  Tbt  school  out  of  which 
Berea  College  bat  developed  was  founded  in  the  anti-slaveiy 
inlerisis  in  iSss-  An  aitempl  waa  made  to  procure  tor  it  a 
toll»s«  chaner  ui  1850,  but  the  slavery  intertsti  caused  it  to  be 
dosed  before  the  end  of  that  year  and  it  was  not  reopened  until 
1S65,  the  charier  having  Ihai  been  obtained,  as  Berea  College. 
Negroes  aa  well  as  whiiea  vers  admitted  until  1(104,  when  educa- 
lioD  of  the  two  racci  ai  the  suae  institution  was  prohibited  by 
an  act  of  the  ilate  legislature  (upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1908).  This  act  did  oot,  however,  prohibit  an  in- 
stiiution  from  maintaining  iqnraie  schools  for  the  two  races, 
provided  these  schools  were  at  leatl  i;  m.  apart,  and  a  separate 
school  for  the  negroes  was  at  once  projected  by  Berea. 

BBKBKHIAB  HAQDAN,  Jenish  fabulist  author  of  a  collection 
of  Fbx  Fabla,  written  in  Hebrew.  As  bis  title  implies  (NaqdaD 
^punctuator  of  the  BiUicat  text),  Berekhlah  was  also  a  gram- 
malian.  He  further  ntote  an  ethical  treatise  and  was  Ihe 
author  of  varioua  tniiulationa.  His  date  is  disputed.  Most 
authorities  place  him  in  the  13th  century,  but  J.  Jacobs  ha* 
identified  him  with  Benediclua  )a  Puncteur,  an  Engliih  Jew  of 
lh«  latli  ctotuiy. 
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BBIUQAIUVB  IBbssnoax]  (d.  1088),  medieval  theologiMi, 
was  bom  at  Touxs  eatly  in  the  nth  centuiy;  he  was  educated  in 
the  famoos  school  of  Fulbeit  oC  Chartres,  but  evfen  in  eariy  life 
seems  to  have  exhibited  great  independence  bi  judgment 
Appointed  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  schod  of  his  native 
dty,  he  taught  with  such  success  as  to  attract  pupQi  from  all 
parts  of  France,  and  powerfully  contributed  to  diffuse  an  interest 
in  the  study  ol  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  to  introduce  that 
dialectic  development  of  theology*  which  is  designated  the 
scholastic.  The  eariiest  of  his  writings  of  which  we  have  any 
record  is  an  Exkortatory  Discourse  to  the  hermits  of  his  district, 
written  at  their  own  request  and  for  their  spiritual  edification: 
It  diows  a  dear  discernment  of  the  dangers  of  the  ascetic  life, 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  grace.  Sometime  bef<»e  1040  Berengar  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Angers.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  rumours 
began  to  spread  of  his  holding  heretical  views  r^arding  the 
sacrament  of  the  encharist.  He  had  submitted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  (already  generally  recdved  both  by  priests 
and  people,  although  in  the  west  it  had  been  first  unequivocally 
taught  and  reduced  to  a  regular  theory  by  Paschasius  Radbert 
in  831)  to  an  independent  examination,  and  had  come  to  the 
condusion  that  it  was  contrary  to  reason,  imwarranted  by 
Scripture,  and  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  men  like 
Ambrose,  Jerome  and  Augustine.  He  did  not  conceal  this 
conviction  from  his  scholars  and  friends,  and  through  them  the 
report  spread  widely  that  he  dem'ed  the  common  doctrine 
respecting  the  eucharist.  His  early  friend  and  school  compam'on, 
Adelmann,  archdeacon  6f  Li£gc,  wrote  to  him  letters  of  expostu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  this  report  in  1046  and  1048;  and  a 
bidiop,  Hugo  of  Langres,  wrote  (about  X049)  a  refutation  of  the 
views  which  he  had  himself  heard  Berengar  express  in  conversa- 
tion. Berengar's  belief  was  not  shakoi  by  their  arguments  and 
exhortations,  and  hearing  that  Lanfranc,  the  most  cdebrated 
theologian  of  that  age,  strongly  approved  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  and  condemned  that  of "  Scotus  "  (really  Ratramnus), 
he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  expressing  his  surprise  and  urging  him 
to  reconader  the  question.  The  letter,  arriving  at  Bee  when 
Lanfranc  was  absent  at  Rome  (roso),  was  sent  after  him,  but  was 
opened  before  it  reached  him,  and  Lanfranc,  fearing  the  scandal, 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  Because  <^  it 
Berengar  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  without  being  heard,  by 
a  synod  at  Rome  and  another  at  Vercelli,  both  hdd  in  1050. 
His  enemies  in  France  cast  him  into  prison;  but  the  bislM^  of 
Angers  and  other  powerful  friends,  of  whom  he  had  a  considerable 
number,  had  suffident  influence  to  procure  his  release.  At  the 
coimdl  of  Tours  (1054)  he  found  a  protector  in  the  papal  l^te, 
the  famous  HOdebrand,  who,  satisfied  himsdf  with  the  fact  that 
Berengar  did  not  deny  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
mentd  dements,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  assembly  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  general  confession  from  him  that  the  bncad  and  wine, 
after  consecration,  were  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  without 
requiring  him  to  define  how.  Trusting  in  Hildebrand's  support, 
and  in  tibe  justice  of  his  own  cause,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
synod  of  Rome  in  1059,  but  found  himsdf  surrounded  by  zealots, 
who  forced  him  by  the  fear  of  death  to  signify  his  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  "  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  are 
not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  this  body  is  touched  and  broken  by  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,  not  merdy 
in  a  sacramental  but  in  a  wtX  manner."  He  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  he  bitterly  repented  his  weakness;  and  acting,  as  he 
himsdf -says,  on  the  prindple  that "  to  take  an  oath  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  taken  is  to  estrange  one's  self  from  God,  but 
to  retract  what  one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  to 
God,"  when  he  got  safe  again  into  France  he  attacked  the 
transubstantiation  theory  more  vehemently  than  ever.  He 
continued  for  about  sixteen  years  to  disseminate  his  views  by 
writing  and  teaching,  witnout  bdng  directly  interfered  with- by 
dther  his  dvfl  or  ecclesiastical  si^>eriorB,  greatly  to  the  scandal 
of  the  multitude  and  of  the  sealots,  in  whose  eyes  Berengar  was 
*'  iDe  apostolus  Satanae,"  and  the  academy  of  Tours  the  "  Bd^ton 


nostri  temporit."  An  attenpt  wift  BMiido  at  Uie  comidl  of' 
Poitiers  in  1076  to  allay  the  agitation  caused  by  Che  oontrovosy, 
but  it  fiiiled,  and  Beraigar  narrowly  esaqted  death  in  a  tumdt 
Hildebrand,  now  pope  as  Gregory  VII.,  next  summoned  Um  to 
Rome,  and,  in  a  synod  hdd  there  in  X078,  tried  once  more  to 
obtain  a  declaration  of  his  orthodoxy  by  means  of  a  confessioii 
of  faith  drawn  up  in  general  terms;  but  even  this  strong-minded 
and  strong-irilled  pontiff  was  at  length  forced  to  ySdd  to  the 
demands  of  the  m^titude  and  its  leaders;  and  in  another  synod 
at  Rome  (1079),  finding  that  he  was  titAy  endangering  his  own 
position  and  reputation,  he  turned  unexpectedly  upon  Berengu'' 
and  commanded  him  to  confess  that  he  luui  erred  in  not  teaching 
a  change  m  td  svbstamiial  uaUty  of  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  "  Then,"  says  Berengar, 
"  confounded  by  the  sudden  madness  of  the  pope,  and  because 
God  in  punishment  for  my  sins  did  not  give  me  a.  steadfast 
heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  groimd,  and  ocmfessed  with  impioaa 
voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearing  the  pope  would  instantly  pro- 
nounce against  me  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  poinilaoe  would  hurry  me  to 
the  worst  of  deaths."  He  was  kindly  disntfisfd  fay  the  p<^  not 
long  after,  with  a  letter  recommendhig  him  to  the  protection  oC 
the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Angers,  and  another  pronouncing 
amtthema  on  all  who  should  do  liim  any  injury  or  call  him  a 
heretic.  He  returned  home  overwhdmed  with  shame  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  for  having  a  second  time  been  guilty  of  a 
great  impiety.  He  immediatdy  recalled  his  forced  confession, 
and  besought  all  Christian  men  "  to  pray  for  him,  so  that  hn 
tears  might  secure  the  pity  of  the  Abni^ty."  He  now  saw, 
however,  ^lat  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against  him,  and  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  the  belid  of  what  he  had  combated  as  a 
ddusion.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  into  solitude,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  prayer  on  the  isUnd  of  St  Okne 
near  Tours.    He  died  there  in  xo88. 

Berengar  Idt  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  fdlowets. 
All  those  who  in  the  middle  ages  denied  the  substantia]  presence 
of  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  were  commonly 
designated  Berengarians.  They  differed,  of  course,  in  many 
respects,  even  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  supper.  Berengar^ 
own  views  on  the  subject  may  be  thus  sumined  ap>— i.  l^At 
bread  and  wkie  should  become  flesh  and  blood  and  yet  not  lose 
the  properties  of  bread  and  wine  was,  he  held,  oMitradictory  to 
reason,  and  thetefore  irreconcilable  with  the  truthfuhMss  of  God. 
3.  He  admitted  a  change  (c^mersk)  of  the  bread  and  wine  l&to 
the  body  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  to  those  who  recdve  them 
they  are  transformed  by  grace  Into  highw  powers  and  inffuences 
—into  the  true,  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  body  of  Christ  The 
unbdieving  receive  the  external  sign  or  tacrameukimi  but  the 
believing  recdve  in  addition,  although  invisibly,  the  reality  ie> 
present^  by  the  si^,  the  res  stcrdmeniL  3.  He  rejected  the 
notion  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  a  constantly  renewed 
sacrifice,  and  hdd  it  to  be  merdy  a  commemoration  of  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  4.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  iaportanoe  of 
men  looking  away  from  the  externals  of  the  aacnunent  to  the 
spirit  of  love  and  piety.  The  traasnbstantlation  doctrine  secnaed 
to  him  full  of  evil,  from  h»  tendency  to  lead  Mtn  to  overvAhie 
what  was  sensuous  and  transitory.  5.  He  lejected  with  fai- 
dignation  the  miraculous  stories  told  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  6.  Reason  and  Scripture  aeemeid  to  hini 
the  only  grounds  on  which  a  true  doctrine  of  the  Lonfli  copper 
could  be  rested.  He  attached  Uttle  importance  to  mere  eodeai- 
astical  tradition  or  authority,  and  none  to  the  voice  of  majocitica, 
even  when  sanctioned  by  the  decree  of  a  pope.  In  thk,  an  In 
other  re^>ects,  he  was  a  precursor  of  Protestantisoi. 

The  (^nions  of  Bereomr  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  works 
written  m  rdutation  of  them  by  Adelmann,  Lanfranc  Guiunund. 
&C. ;  from  the  fragments  of  the  De  sacr.  coena  orfr.  Lonfr.  liber,  edited 
by  St&odlin  (1820-1820);  and  from  the  Liber  poslmor,  cdked  by 
A.  P.  and  P.  T.  Yiscber  (1834).  See  the  coUeclioB  of  text*  1^ 
Sudendorf  (1850);  the  Omck  Histories  of  Gieseler,  u.  396-4U 

g^ng.  trans.),  andNeander.  vl.  221-260  (Eng.  trans.);  A.  Hamackra 
istory  of  Dogma;  Hauriau's  Hisioire  de  la  phUcsopkie  seotasHqtia.i. 
225-938;  Hemami  Reuters  Getekickh  der  rekgiA$en  AafidMnmg  mm 
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Mitklalitn,  toL  i.  (BerUn.  i«75)i  I-  Scbwabe. .ShMMm  Jiir  G^MU 
its  Zweilen  AhendmakUlrem  (1887);  and  W.  Broeckiiis,  "  Bruno 
Yon  Angen  und  Bercngar  von  Toura,"  in  DnUscfu  Znuaurijt  jUr 
GiukUktsmssensdutft  (vol.  xU..  I89S>. 

BiRniOBR.    ALradNSB    M ARIB   M ARCBlUlf    THOMAS 

(1785-1866),  known  as  B4renger  de  la  Dr6me,  French  lawyer 
tod  politician,  son  of  a  deputy  of  the  third  estate  of  DaupMnf 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  bom  at  Valence  on  the  31st  of 
May  1785.  He  entered  the  magistracy  and  became  procureur 
fjMral  at  Grenoble,  but  resigned  this  office  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  now  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  study 
of  criminal  law,  and  in  z8i8  published  La  Justice  criminelU  en 
france,  in  which  with  great  courage  he  attacked  the  special 
tribunals,  provosts*  courts  or  niilitary  commissions  which  were 
the  main  instruments  of  the  Reaction,  and  advocated  a  return 
to  the  old  common  law  and  trial  by  jury.  The  book  had  a 
considerable  effect  ih  discrediting  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
government;  but  it  was  not  untH  1828,  when  B6renger  was 
elected  to  the  chamber,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
a  personal  influence  on  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  group  known 
as  that  of  constitutional  opposition.  His  courage,  as  well  as  his 
moderation,  was  again  displayed  during  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when,  as  president  of  the  parliamentary  commission  for  the  trial 
of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  he  braved  the  fury  of  the  mob  and 
secured  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  place  of  the  death  penalty 
for  which  they  clamoured. 

His  position  in  the  chamber  was  liow  one  of  much  hiffuence, 
and  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  modelling  of  the  new  constitution, 
though  his  effort  to  secure  a  hereditary  peerage  failed.  Above 
aU  he  was  instrumental  in  framing  the  new  criminal  code,  based 
toi  more  humanitarian  principles,  which  was  issued  in  1835. 
It  was  due  to  him  that,  in  1833,  the  right,  so  important  in  actual 
French  practice,  was  given  to  juries  to  find  "extenuating 
drcumsUnces  *^  in  cases  when  guilt  involved  the  death  penalty. 
In  183 1  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeal  {cow 
de  cass(Uion)f  and  the  same  year  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1839.  TUs  dignity  he  lost  owing  td  the  revolution  of 
1848;  and  as  a  politician  his  career  now  ended.  As  a  judge, 
however,  his  activity  continued.  He  was  president  of  the  high 
courts  of  Bourges  and  Versailles  in  1 849.  Having  been  appointed 
president  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  court  of  cassation,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  judicial  work  until  his  retirement, 
under  the  age  limit,  on  the  31st  of  May  i860.  He  now  withdrew 
to  his  native  town,  and  occupied  himself  with  his  favoyrite  work 
of  reform  of  criminal  law.  In  1833  he  had  shared  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  reclamation  of  young  criminals,  in  which 
he  continued  to  be  actively  interested  to  the  end.  In  1851  and 
185 3»  on  the  commission  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences,  he 
had  travelled  in  France  and  England  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  comparing  the  penal  systems  in  the  two  countries.  The 
result  was  published  in  1855  under  the  title  La  Riprcssion  pinaUt 
comparatsan  du  sysUme  ptniterUiaire  en  France  et  en  Angieierre, 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  May  1866. 

His  son,  Rek£  BfnENCRR  (1830-  ),  continued  the  work  of 
his  father,  ud  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1870  wai 
avocat  itntral  of  Lycos.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Franco- 
Cennan  War,  being  wounded  at  Nuits  on  the  38th  of  December. 
Returned  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  department  of  Dr6me, 
he  was  for  a  few  days  in  1873  minister  of  public  works  under 
Thiers.  He  then  entered  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  vice- 
president  from  1891  to  1897.  He  founded  in  187 1  a  society  for 
the  redamatfen  of  disdiarged  prisonera,  and  presided  over 
various  bodies  formed  to  secure  improvement  of  the  public 
monds..  He  succeeded  Chvles  Lucas  in  1890  at  the  Academy 
<4  Moral  and  Political  Science. 

•BRBKICB*  or  Bniiics,  the  Macedonian  forms'  of  the  Greek 
Pherenice,  the  iMime  of  (A)  five  Egyptian  and  (B)  two  Jewish 


<A)  I.  BntENiCE,  daughter  of  Lagus,  wife  of  an  obscure 
Macedonian  soldier  and  subsequently  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  with 
whose  bride  Eurydice  she  came  to  Egypt  as  a  lady-in-waiting. 
Her  son,  Ptokn^  Phfladdphus,  was  recognised  as  heir  over  the 


heads  of  Eurydice^  GhOdrea.  So  gntt  was  Iwr  ability  aad  her 
influenoe  that  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  gave  the  name  Beroiids  to  a 
new  dty.  Her  son  Philadelphus  decreed  divine  honoura  to  her 
on  lier  death.    (See  Thtoctttns, /tfyOf  zv.  and  zviL) 

s.  BssiMiCB,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phihtdelphua,  irife  of 
Antiockus  Theos  of  Syria,  who,  aocoiding  to  agreement  with 
Ptokmy  (349),  had  divorced  his  wife  Laodioe  sad  transferred 
the  succession  to  Berenice's  children.  On  Ptolemy's  deatli, 
Aatiochus  eepudbtted  Berenice  Kud  took  hack  Laodice,  who, 
however,  at  onoe  potsooed  liim  aad  Burdeied  Berenice  and 
her  son.  The  prophecy  in  DankL  zi.  6  seq.  refan  to  these 
events. 

3.  Berbmicb,  the  daughter  of  MagaS,  king  of  Cyreoe,  and 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  UL  Euergetcs.  Dudng  her  husfaandls 
absence  on  an  expedition  to  Syria,  she  dedicated  her  hair  to 
Venus  for  his  safe  return,  and  placed  it'  In  tlie  temple  of  the 
goddess  at  Zephyrium.  Hie  Ihut  having  by  some  unknown 
means  disappeared,  Coswa  of  Samoa,  the  mathrwatidan  and 
astronomer,  exi:dained  the  phenoawnon  in  courtly  phrMe,  by 
saying  that  it  had  been  carried  to  the  lieavens  and  placed  among 
the  stars.  The  name  Como  jBermJen,  applied  to.a  oonstdhtion, 
commemorates  this  incident.  CalKmachus  celebrated  the 
transformation  in  a  poem,  of  which  only  la  few  lines  remain, 
but  there  Is  a  fine  transition  of  it  by  CatuUus.  Soon  after  her 
husband's  dath  (221  b.c)  she  was  murdered  at  tlie  instigation 
of  her  son  Ptolemy  IV.,  with  whom  she  was  probably  associated 

in  the  government. 

4.  Bbremice,  also  called  Clbopatba,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  X., 

married  as  her  second  -husband  Alexander  IL,  grandson  of 
Ptolemy  VIL    He  murdered  her  three  weeks  afterwards. 

5.  Berbnicb,  daughter  of  Ptokmy  Anletes,  eldest  sister  oT 
the  great  Cleopatra.  The  AWindrines  placed  her  on  the  throne 
hi  succession  to  her  father  ($9  bx.).  She  married  Seleucus 
Cybiosactes,  bat  soon  caused  hhn  to  be  slam,  and  married 
Aichdaus,  who  had  been  made  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus  (or  in 
Cappadoda)  by  Pompey.  Aoletet  wa<  restored  and  put  both 
Berenice  and  Ardidaus  to  death  in  55  v.a 

(B)  X.  Bcrsnics,  daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  I.,  and 
wife  of  her  oousm  Aristobuhs,  who  was  assassinated  in  6  B.a 
Their  relations  had  been  unhappy  and  she  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  his  murder.  By  Aristobulus  she  was  the  mother  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  Her  second  husband,  Theadion,  unde  on  the 
mother's  side  of  Antipater,  son  of  Herod  I.,  having  been  pat  to 
death  for  conspiring  against  Herod,  she  married  Archelaus. 
Subsequently  she  went  to  Rome  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
imperial  household. 

3.  Bbrenice,  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judaea,  and 
bom  probably  about  A.D.  sS.  She  was  fint  married  to  Marcus, 
son  of  the  alabarch*  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  On  his  cariy 
death  she  was  married  to  her  father's  brother,  Herod  of  Chalds» 
after  whose  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  for  some  yean  with  her 
brother,  Agrippa  H.  Her  third  husband  was  Polemoa,  Ung  of 
Cilida,  but  she  soon  deserted  him,  and  returned  te  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  60  when  Pftul  appeared  before  him 
at  Caesarca  (Acts  xxvi).  During  the  devasution  of  Judaea  by 
the  RomaM,  she  fascinated  Titus,  whom  along  with  Agrippa  she 
followed  to  Rome  as  his  promised  wife  (a.d.  75).  When  he 
became  emperor  (aj>.  79)  he  dismissed  her  finally,  though 
teluctantly,  to  her  own  country.  Her  influenoe  had  been  exer- 
cised vainly  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  In  aj>.  66,  but  the  bumiog 
of  her  palace  aliensted  her  sympathies.  For  her  Influence  see 
Juvenal.  Sabres,  vi.,  and  T^dtus,  Hist.  11,  «. 

BBRBNICB,  an  andent  seaport  of  Egypt,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  23*  56'  N.,  35*  34'  E.  Bwlt  at  the  head  of  a  gulf, 
the  Sinus  Immumdus,  or  Foul  Bay,  of  Stmbo,  It  was  thdtered  on 
the  north  by  Ras  Benas  {UpU  Extrema).  The  port  is  now 
nearly  filled  up,  has  a  sand-bar  at  iU  entrance  and  can  be  reached 
only  by  small  craft  Most  Imporunt  of  the  ruins  Is  a  temple; 
the  remnants  of  its  sculptures  and  inscriptkms  preserve  the  name 
of  Tiberius  and  the  figures  of  many  deities,  Induding  a  goddess 

» Alabareh  or  Arebaich  (Cr.  i}.a0ifxm.  or  i^a^A^xv).  thename  of 
the  head  magistrate  of  the  Jew*  is  Alexandna  under  the  Ptolemaic 
and  RomaJi  rules. 
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«f '  the  emerald  mines.  Beveaice  was  foanded  by  Ptolemy  II. 
(285-247  B.C.)  is  order  to  shorten  the  dangerous  Red  Sea 
voyages,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  his  mother.  For  four  or 
five  centuries  it  became  the  entrep6t  of  trade  between  Fndia, 
Arabia  and  Upper  Egypt.  From  it  a  road,  provided  with 
watering  stations,  leads  north-west  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile 
at  C(^os.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  are  the  emerald 
mines  of  Zabaca  and  Sakct. 

BERESFORD^  LORD  CHARLES  WILUAM  i>E  LA  POBR 
(1846-  ),  British  admiral,  second  son  of  the  4th  marquess 
of  WaterfordU  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  entered  the  "  Britannia  " 
as  a  naval  cadet  in  1859.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1868,  and 
commander  in  187$.  In  1874  be  was  returned  to  pariiament  as 
Conservative  M.P.  for  Watoford,  retaining  his  seat  till  1880,  and 
be  was  already  known  in  this  period  as  a  gallant  officer,  with  a 
special  interest  in  naval  administration.  In  1875-1876  he  accom- 
panied the  then  prince  pf  Wales  on  his  visit  to  India  as  naval 
A.D.C.;  from  1878  to  1881  he  was  commander  of  the  royal  yacht 
'*  Osborne."  He  was  in  command  of  the  gunboat  '*  Condor  " 
in  the  Mediterranean  when  the  Egyptian  crisis  of  1882  occurred; 
and  he  became  a  popular  her6  in  England  in  connexion  with 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  (July  11),  when  he  took  his 
ship  dose  in  to  the  forts  and  engaged  them  with  such  conspicuous 
gallantry  that  the  admiral  ordered  a  special  signal  '*  Well  done, 
Condor! "  He  was  promoted  captain  for  his  services,  and,  after 
taking  an  active  port  in  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Alex- 
andria, he  served  again  in  Egypt  on  Lord  Woladey's  staff  in 
the  expedition  of  1884-85,  commanding  the  naval  brigade  at 
Abu  Klea,  Abu  Km  and  Metemmeh,  and,  with  the  river  steamer 
"  Safieh,"  rescuing  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  his  party,  who  had  been 
wrecked  on  returning  from  Khartum  (F^.  4,  1885).  In 
November  1885  he  was  again  return^  to  parliament  as  member 
lor  East  Marylebone  (re-elected  1886),  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
ministry  of  1886  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The 
press  agitation  in  favour  of  a  stronger  navy  was  now  in  fuU  swing, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  in  Lord  Charles  Bcresford  it  had  an 
active  supporter;  but  very  little  impression  was  made  on  the 
government,  and  in  1888  he  resigned  his  office  on  this  question, 
a  dramatic  step  which  had  considerable  effect.  In  the  House  of 
Commohs  he  advocated  an  expenditure  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
on  the  fleet,  and  the  passing  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  in  1889 
was  largely  due  to  his  action.  At  the  end  of  1889  be  became 
captain  of  the  cruiser  ^*  Undaunted  "  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
when  this  ship  was  paid  off  in  1893  he  was  appointed  in  command 
of  the  steam  reserve  at  Chatham,  a  post  he  held  for  three  years. 
In  1897  he  became  rear-admiral,  and  again  entered  parliament, 
winning  a  by-election  at  York;  he  retained  his  seat  till  1900, 
but  was  mainly  occupied  during  these  years  by  a  missioD  to 
China  on  bchaU  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  (^mmerce;  he 
published  his  book  The  Break-up  of  China  in  1899.  In  1903  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Woolwidi,  but  resigned  on  his 
appointment  to  command  the  Channel  squadron  ( 1903- 1905) ; 
in  1905  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
and  from  1906  to  1909  was  oonunaader-in-chicf  of  the  Channel 
fleet;  in  1906  he  became  a  full  admiral.  At  sea  he  had  always 
shown  himself  a  remarkable  disciplinarian,  possessed  of  great 
influence  over  his  men,  and  his  reputation  as  one  who  would, 
if  necessary,  prove  a  great  fighting  commander  was  second  to 
none;  and,  even  when  serving  afloat  and  therefore  unable  to 
speak  direct  to  the  public,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  campaign 
for  increased  naval  efficiency.  During  the  administration  (1903- 
4910)  of  Sir  John  Fisher  (see  Fishee,  Baron)  as  first  sea  lord  of 
the  admiralty  it  was  notorious  that  considerable  friction  existed 
between  them,  and  both  in  the  navy  and  in  public  a  great  deal 
of  party-spirit  was  engendered  in  the  discussion  of  their 
opposing  views.  When  Lord  Charles  Bercsford's  term-  expired 
as  commander-in-chief  in  March  1909  he  was  finally  "unmuzzled," 
and  jtbe  attack  which  for  some  years  his  supporters  had  mode 
against  Sir  J.  Fisher's  administratkm  came  to  a  head  at  a  moment 
coinciding  with  the  new  shipbuilding  crisis  occasioned  by  the 
revelations  as  to  the  increase  of  the  Oerman  fleet.  He  himself 
qune  forward  with  proposab  for  a  larf^e  Inaease  io  the  navy 


and  a  reoiganization  of  ^  adnunistiatrve  system,  liis  first  step 
being  a  demand  for  an  inquiry,  to  which  the  govemmoit 
promptly  assented  (May)  in  the  shape  of  a  small  C^mmittco 
under  the  prime  minister.  lu  neport  (August)^  however,  ^ve 
him  no  satisfaction,  and  he  proceeded  with  his  public  campaijgi^ 
bitterly  attacking  the  ministerial  policy.  In  January  1910,  at 
the  general  election,  he  was  returned  as  Conservative  M.P.  for 
Portsmouth;  but  meanwhile  Sir  John  Fishcr*s  term  of  office 
came  to  an  end,  and  in  his  successor.  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Knyvet 
Wilson  (b.  1842),  the  navy  obtained  a  first  sea  lord  who  com- 
manded universal  confidence. 

BERESFORD,  JOHN  (1738-1805),  Irish  statesman,  was.« 
younger  son  of  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  who,  having  married 
Catlicrine,  sole  heiress  of  James  Pojvcr,  3rd  earl  of  Tyrone,  waa 
created  earl  of  Tyrone  in  1 746.  After  the  death  of  the  earl  in 
1763,  Bercsford's  mother  successfully  asserted  her  claim  suojure 
to  the  barony  of  La  Poer.  John  Beresford.  bom  on  the  14th  of 
March  1738,  thus  inherited  powerful  family  connexions.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar,  and  entered  the  Irish  parliament  as  member  for  Waterford 
in  1760.  His  industry,  added  to  the  influence  of  his  family, 
procured  his  admission  to  the  privy  council  in  1768,  and  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  revenue  two  years 
later.  In  1780  he  became  first  commissioner  of'  revenue,  a 
position  which  gaVe  him  powerful  influence  in  the  Irish  adminis* 
tration.  He  introduced  some  useful  reforms  in  the  machinery 
of  taxation;  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  the 
architecture  of  the  public  buildings  and  streets  of  Dublin.  He 
was  first  brought  into  conflict  with  Grattan  and  the  popular 
party,  in  1784,  by  his  support  of  the  proposal  that  the  Irish 
parliament  in  return  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Irish' 
trade  should  be  bound  to  adop(  the  English  navigation  laws. 
In  1786  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  English  privy  council, 
and  the  poi^er  which  he  wielded  in  Ireland  through  his  numerous 
dependants  and  connexions  grew  to  be  so  extensive  that  a  few 
years  later  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  king  of  Ireland."  He  was  a 
vehement  opponent  of  the  increasing  demand  for  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  when  it  became  known  that  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  to  succeed  Lord  Westmorland  as  loitl  lieutenant 
in  1795  ^oi"  ^c  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  conciliatory  policy, 
Beresford  expressed  strong  hostility  to  the  appointment.  One 
of  Fitzwilliam's  first  acts  was  to  dismiss  Beresford  from  his 
employment  but  with  permission  to  retain  his  entire  official 
salary  for  life,  and  with  the  assurance  that  no  other  member  of 
his  family  would  be  removed.  Beresford  immediately  exerted 
all  his  influence  with  his  friends  in  Enghind,  to  whom  he  described 
himself  as  an  injured  and  persecuted  man;  he  appealed  to  Pitt, 
and  went  in  person  to  London  to  lay  his  complaint  before  the 
English  ministers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilllam  (q.v.),  which  was  followed  by  such  momentous 
consequences  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  was,  as  the  viceroy  himself 
believed,  mainly  due  to  Bercsford's  dismissal.  There  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  point  between  Pitt  and  FitzwilUanu 
The  latter,  whose  veracity  was  unimpeachable,  asserted  that 
previous  to  his  coming  to  Ireland  he  had  informed  the  prime 
minister  of  his  intention  to  dismiss  Beresford,  and  that  Pitt  had 
raised  no  objection.  Pitt  denied  all  recollection  of  any  such 
commum'cation,  and  on  the  contmry  described  the  dismissal  aa 
"  an  open  breach  of  the  most  solcnm  promise.**^  In  a  letter  to. 
Lord  Caritsle,  justifying  his  action,  Fitzwilliam  mentioned  that 
malversation  had  been  imputed  to  Beresford.  Beresford  sent  a 
challenge  to  Fitzwilliam,  but  the  combatants  were  interrupted 
on  the  field  and  Fitzwilliam  then  made  an  apology. 

When  Lord  Camden  replaced  Fitzwilliam  in  the  viceroyalty 
in  March  1795,  Beresford  resumed  his  former  position.  On  the 
eve  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  his  letters  to  Lord  Auckland  gave  an 
alarming  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  he  counselled 
strong  measures  of  repression.  When  first  consulted  by  Ktt  on 
the  question  of  the  union  Beresford  appears  to  have  disked  th« 
idea;  but  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  policy  and  warmly 
supported  it.  After  the  union  Beresford  continued  to  represent 
» Stanhope,  Life  of  PiU,  ii.  301. 
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W«terford  m  t]ie  impcHtl  ptriUunent,  and  be  remained  in  office 
UU  1802^  taking  an  active  part  in  settling  the  finandal  relations 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  He  died  near  Londonderry 
on  the  sth  of  November  1805.  John  Beitslord  was  twice 
marriedz  in  1760  to  a  foreign  lady,  Constantia  Ligondes,  who 
died  in  177a;  and,  secondly,  in  1774  to  Barbara  Montgomery,  a 
celebnted  beauty  who  figures  in  Sir  Joshua  Rcfynolds's  picture 
of  "  The  Osaces^"  He  had  large  families  by  both  maixiages. 
His  son,  John  Claudius,  kept  a  riding  school  in  Dublin,  which 
acquired  an  evil  ref>tttation  as  the  chief  scene  of  the  floggings 
by  which  evidence  was  extorted  of  the  conspiracy  which  came 
to  a  head  in  1 798.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  unsuccessfully  moved  the  reduction  of 
the  piopoied.  Ldsh  contribution  to  the  imperial  exchequer  in 
the  debates  on  the  Act  of  Union,  of  which,- unlike  his  father,^he 
was  to  the  last  an  ardent  opponent. 

Sm  Cortetp^nd^Mce  of  tJu  Ri^  Ben.  John  Btn^ferd,  edited  by 
W.  BercsCord  (2  vols.,  Lond<»i,  1854);  Edward  Wakefield.  An 
Account  of  Ireland  (2  vols.,  London,  1812):  Earl  Stanhope,  JLife  of 
William  FiU  (4  vols..  London,  1861):  W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  History  of 
jrtland  in  the  Eightttntk  Century^  voU.  liL,  iv.,  v.  (5  vols.,  London, 
1892).  (R.J.M.) 

BERESFORD,  WIUIAM  CARR  BBRES^RO,  Viscount 
(i  768-1854),  British  general  and  Portuguese  marshal,  illegitimate 
son  of  the  first  marquess  of  Watcrford,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of 
October  T768.  He  entered  the  British  army  in  1785,  and  while 
in  Nova  Scotia  with  his  regiment  in  the  following  year  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  by  a  shooting  acddoit.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  at  Toulon  in  1793,  receiving  two  yeaxs  later  the  command 
of  the  88th  regiment  (Connaught  Rangers).  In  1 799  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  India,  and  a  few  months  later  "Btrekcad  left  with 
3ii  David  Baird's  expedition  for  Egypt,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  first  brigade  which  led  the  march  from  Kosseir 
ftcross  the  desert.  When,  on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  in  1803, 
be  returned  home,  his  reputation  was  established.  In  1805  he 
accompanied  Sif  David  Bsird  to  South  Africa,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Cape  Town  and  the  siirrender  of  the  colony. 
From  South  Africa  he  was  desjpatched  to  South  America.  He 
had  little  diffiailty  in  capturing  Buenos  Aires  with  only  a  couple 
of  jregiments.  But  this  force  was  wholly  insufiident  to  hold  the 
oolony.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  French  imigri,  the  chevsilier 
do  Tiniers,  the  colonists  attacked  Beresford,  and  at  the  end  of 
tliree  days'  hard  fighting  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  After 
six  months'  imprisonment  he  escaped,  and  reached  England  in 
^807,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  sent  to  Madeira,  occupy- 
ing the  island  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal  After  six 
BU»ths  in  Maddxa  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  during 
vhich  lie  learnt  Portuguese  and  obtained  an  ins^ht  into  the 
Portuguese  character,  he  was  ordered  to  join  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesIey's  army  in  Portugal.  He  was  first  employed  as  com- 
jtiandant  in  Lisbon,  but  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  on  tl» 
advance  into  Spain,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ourunna  (see  Peninsular  War).  In  February  1809  Beresford 
was  given  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Portuguese  army.  In 
tlds.  task,  by  systematic  weeding-out  of  inefficient  officers  and 
naen,  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  By  the  summer  of  1810 
he  ^ad  so  far  improved  the  moral  and  discipline  of  the  force 
that  Wellington  brigaded  some  of  the  Portuguese  regiments 
with  English  ones,  and  at  Busaco  Portuguese  and  English  fought 
aide  by  side.  Beresford's  services  in  this  battle  were  rewarded 
by  the  British  government  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath  and 
by  the  Portuguese  with  a  peerage. 

In  the  spi^  of  iSii  Wellington  was  compelled  to  detach 
Beresford  from  the  Portuguese  service.  The  latter  was  next 
in  seniority  to  General  (Lord)  Hill  who  had  gone  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  on  him,  therefore,  the  command  oi  Hill's  corps  now 
devolved.  Unfortunately  Beresford  never  realfy  gained  the 
CQSifidence  of  his  new  troops.  At  Campo  Majror  his  li^t  cavalry 
brigade  got  out  of  hand,  and  a  regiment  of  dragotms  was  practic- 
ally uinihilat6d«  He  invested  Badajoz  with  insufficient  forces, 
and  on  the  advance  of  Sottlt  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  offer  battle  at  Albuera.  His  personal  courage  was  even 
moie  than  usually  conspicuous,  but  to  the  initiative  of  a  junior 


staff  officer,  Colonel  (afterwards  Visconnt)  Hardinge,  rather  than 
to  Beresford's  own  generalship,  was  the  hardly-won  Aictory  to 
be  attributed.  Beresford  then  went  back  to. his  work  of 
reorganising  the  Portuguese  army.  He  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Badajoz  and  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  (1812).  In  i8r3  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  and  at  the  battles  of  the  Pjrrenees,  while  at  the  battle 
of  the  NiveUe,  the  Nive  and  Orthcs  he  commanded  the  British 
centre,  and  later,  he  led  a  corps  at  the  batde  of  Toulouse.  At 
the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War  he  was  created  Baron  Beresford 
of  Albuera  and  Cappoquin,  with  a  pension  of  ^aoooiKyear,  to  be 
continued  to  his  two  successors. 

In  1819  the  revolution  in  Portugal  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
British  officers  in  the  Portuguese  service.  BereslMd  therefore 
left  Portugal  and  placed  the  question  of  the  arrears  of  pay  ci  his 
army  before  the  king  at  Rio  Janeiro.  On  his  retara  the  n^ 
Portuguese  government  refus^  to  allow  him  to  land,  and  he 
accordingly  left  for  home.  Omarriving  in  England  he  turned 
his  attention  to  politics,  and  strongly  supported  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1823  his  barony  was  made 
a  viscounty,  and  when  the  duke  of  WeOington  fcmned  his  first 
^binet  in  1828  he  gave  Beresfcnrd  the  office  of  master-general 
of  the  ordaance.  In  1630  Beresford  retired  from  politics,  and 
for  some  time  subsequently  he  was  occupied  in  a  heated  con- 
troversy with  William  Napier,  the  historian,  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  who  had  severely  criticised  his  tactics  at  Albuera.  On  this 
subject  Wellington's  opinion  of  Beresford  is  to  the  point.  The 
duke  had  no  iUusiois  as  to  his  being  a  great  general,  but  he 
thott^t  very  highly  of  his  powers  of  caganiastion,  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  dedare,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  own  death,  he  would  on  this  ground  recommend  Beresford 
to  succeed  him.  The  last  years  of  Beresford's  life  were  spent  at 
Bedgebury,  Kent,  where  he  had  purchased  a  coantry  estate. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1854. 

BERBZINA,  a  river  of  Ru^ia,  in  the  government  of  Minsk, 
forming  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  It  rises  in  the  marshes  of 
Borizov  and  flows  south,  indining^to  east,  for  350  m.  (250  m. 
navigable),  for  the  most  part  through  low-lying  but  well-wooded 
country.  As  a  navigable  river,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
canal  system  which  unites  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  it  is  of 
importance  for  commerce,  but  is  subject  to  severe  floods.  It  was 
just  above  Boiisov  that  Napoleon's  army  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Berezina,  with  enormous  losses,  on  the  26th-28th  of 
November  1812,  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

BERBZOV.  a  toWn  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  700  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  that  name,  situated  on  three 
hills  <m  the  left  bank  of  the  Sosva,  26  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Ob,  in  63*'  55'  N.  lat.  and  65"  7'  £.  long.  It  has  nK>re  than  once 
suffered  from  conflagrations-^for  example,  in  17 19  and  1808. 
Prince  Menshikov,  the  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine 
I.,  died  here  an  exile,  in  1729.  bi  1730  his  enen^  and  rival,. 
Prince  Dolgoruki,  was  interned  here  with  his  family;  and  in 
2742  General  Ostermaim  was  sent  to  Beresov  with  his  wife  and 
died  there  in  1747.  The  yearly  mean  temperature  is  25*  Fabr., 
the  maxfaniun  cold  being  4-7'*.  It  has  a  cathedral^  near  which 
lie  buried  Mary  Menshikov,  once  betrothed  to  the  tsar  Peter  U., 
and  some  of  the  Dolgorulds.  There  is  some  trade  in  -furs, 
mammoth  bones,  dried  and  salted  fish.    Pop.  (1897)  X073. 

BBRBZ0V8K,  a  viUage  of  east  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  eastern  dope  of  the  Urak,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Ekaterin- 
burg. It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  gold-mining  region 
(5  m.  by  2|)  of  the  same  name.  Illie  mines  have  been  known 
since  2747.  The  inhabitants  also  manufacture  boots,  cut  stone 
and  cany  on  cabinet-nnking. 

BBRO  {Ducatus  Uontensis),  a  former  duchy  of  Germany,  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  bounded  N.  by  the  duchy  of  Cteves, 
E.  by  the  countship  d  La  Marck  and  the  duchy  of  Westphafia, 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  bishopric  of  Cologne.  Its  area  was  about 
1120  sq.  m.  The  district  was  raised  in  xxoS  to  the  rank  of  a 
countship,  but  did  not  become  a  duchy  till  1380,  after  it  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Jitlich  family.  In  '1423  the 
duchy  of  Jttikh  fell  tp  Adolf  of  Berg,  aad  in  1437  the  countship 
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of  Ravensberg  was  ufu'ted  to  the  duchict.  The  male  Itne  of  the 
dukes  of  JtUich-Berg-Ravensberg  became  extinct  in  151 1,  and 
the  duchy  pasaed  by  marriage  to  John  III.  (d.  1539).  duke  of 
Cleves  and  count  of  La  Marck,  whose  male  line  became  extinct 
with  the  death  of  John  William,  bishop  of  Mflnster,  in  1609. 
Of  the  tatter's  four  sisters,  the  eldest  (Marie  Eleonore)  was 
married  to  Albert  Frederick,  duke  of  Prussia,  the  second  (Anna) 
to  Philip  Lbuis,  count  palatine  of  Neubarg,  the  third  (Magdalena) 
to  John,  count  palatine  of  Zweibrttcken,  and  the  fonith  (SybUle) 
to  Chalks  of  Habsburg,  margrave  of  Buigau.  The  question  ol 
the  succession  led  to  a  proionged  contest,  which  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  settled  in  1614  by  a 
partition,  under  whidi  Berg,  with  Jfllich,  was  assigned  to  the 
count  palatine  of  Neubuig,  in  whose  line  it  remained  till  1742, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Suhriwtch  branch  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  last  of  this  line,  in 
1799,  jUlich  and  Berg  fell  to  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Zweibrttcken 
(Maximilian  L  of  Bavaria),  who  ceded  the  duchies  in  x8o6  to 
Napoleon.  Berg  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  along  with  the 
duchy  of  Cleves  and  other  possessions,  on  Joachim  Murat,  who 
bore  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Berg;  and  after  Muiat's  elevation 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  it  was  transferred  to  Lotiis,  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Holland.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  18x5  it  was 
made  over  to  Pniasia. 

See  B.  Schdnneshfifer,  Cesdkicku  de$  Bergisehen  Landes  (Elberfeld, 
1895):  Stokvia,  Mammd  J'kistoin,  6^  vol.  iiL  (Leiden.  1 890-1893); 
and  R.  Gdcke,  Das  Crostkenogtrnm  Berg  nnter  Joachim  Mural, 
Napoleon  /«^  und  Louis  NapoUou,  i8o6-j8jj  (Cologne.  1877). 

BERGAMASK,  or  Bergomask  (from  the  town  of  Bergamo  in 
North  Italy),  a  clumsy  rustic  dance  (cf .  Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Night*s  Drtaw^  v.  560)  copied  from -the  natives  of  Bergamo, 
reputed  to  be  very  awkward  in  their  manners 

BBROAMO  (anc  Btrgomufd^,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of 
Lombardy,  Italy,  cai^tal  of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  situated 
at  the  foot  c^  th^  Alps,  at  the  junction  of  the  Brembo  and  Secio, 
33I  m.  N.E.  of  Milan  by  rail,  and  36  m.  direcL  Pop.  (2901) 
town,  a5,43s;  commune^  46,861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  -the  older  Citti  Alta,  upon  a  hill  xMo  ft.  above 
sea-level,  strongly  fortified  by  the  VeiMtians,  and  the  new  town 
(Citti  Bassa)  bdow,  the  two  being  connected  by  a'  funicular 
railway.  The  most  interesting  building  of  the  former  is  the  fine 
Romanesque  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  founded  in  1137  and 
completed  in  1355,  with  a  baroque  interior  and  some  interesting 
works  of  art.  Adjoining  it  to  thie  north  is  the  Cappella  Cdlcont, 
irith  a  ridily  sculptured  polychnmie  facade,  and  a  modermaed 
interior,  containing  the  fine  tombs  <^  Bartolommeo  CoUeoni 
(c.  1400-1475),  a  native  of  Bergamo,,  and  his  daughter  Medea. 
The  work  was  executed  in  1470-1476  by  Giovanni  Antonio 
AnttdeOr  who  was  also  employed  at  the  Coloaa  di  Pavia.  The 
maricet-pkce  (now  Piaua  Gcaribaldi)  contains  the  Gothic  Palaxzo 
Ve^hio  or  Broktto;  dose  by  are  the  cathedral  (16x4)  and  a 
small  baptiatety  of  1340,  r^ullt  in  1898.  The  lower  town 
contains  an  Important  i^ure-gaOeiy,  oonstsHng  of  three  oollec- 
tiaas  of  works  of  north  Italian  mastert,  one  of  wUch  waft 
bequeathed  In  1891  by  the  art  critic  Giovanni  MorellL  Bergamo 
has  fine  modem  buildingB  and  numerous  silk  and  cotton  factories. 
It  alK>  has  a  conaideiable  cattle  market,  though  its  yeariy  Fiera 
di  S.  Alessandro  (the  patron  saint)  has  lost  some  of  its  importance. 
Railways  radiate  from  it  to  Lecco,  PonU  della  Selva,  Ibmate 
(for  MoDxa  or  Seregno),  Trevfglio  (on  the  main  line  from  Milan 
to  Verona  and  Venice)  and  (via  Rovatc^  to  Bresda,  and  steam 
tramwajrs  to  TttvigUo,  Samico  and  Sondno. 

The  andent  Bc^omum  was  the  centre  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Orobii;  it  became,  after  their  subjection  to  Rome,  a  Roman 
munidpalUy  with  a  considerable  territory,  and  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  AttHa,  became  the  capital  of  a  Lombard  duchy.  From 
1364  to  1438  it  was  under  Biikn,  but  tben  became  Venetian,  and 
remained  so  until  1797.  Remains  of  the  Roman  dty  are  not 
vi^le  above  ground,  but  various  discoveries  made  are  recorded 
by  G.  Mantovani  in  Not,  Sean^  1890,  35.  (T.  As.) 

BBROAMOT.  OIL  OP,  an  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  rind 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Citrm  bvi&mU.    The  bctgamot  is  a  ^mall 


tree  with  leaves  and  Aowers  Mke  the  bitter  orange,  and  a  round 
fruit  neariy  3  in.  In  diameter,  haying  a  thin  lemon>yellow  smooth 
rind.  The  tree  is  cultivated  in  southern  Calabria,  whence  the 
entire  supply  of  bergamot  oil  Is  drawn.  Machinery  b  mostly 
used  to  express  the  oH  from  the  iruit>  which  is  gathered  in 
November  and  December.  The  oil,  wfaicfa  on  sumding  deposits 
a  stearoptene,  bergamot  camphor,  or  bergaptene,  b  a  limpid 
greenish-yellow  fluid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0-883  to  o*886,  and 
its  powerful  but  pleasant  odour  b  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
Unalyl  aceute,  or  btrgamiaif  which  tan  be  artificially  prepared 
by  heating  Hnalol  iHtli  acetic  anhydride.  The  cMdf  use  of 
bergamot  ofl  b  In  perfumery.  The  word  apparent^  b  derived 
from  the  Italian  town  Bergamo.  The  namo  Beri^unot,  for  a 
variety  of  pear,  b  an  entirriy  different  word,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Turkfah  beg-armmdi  (  «  prince's  pear;  d. 
Ger.  PUrsUnbim). 

BBROBDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  Hamburg, 
on  the  river  Bille,  10  m.  by  rail  E.  by  S.  from  the  dty.  Pop. 
(1900)  23,728.  It  produces  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  Hamburg 
markets,  and  carries  on  tanning,  glass  manufacture,  brewing 
and  brick-making.  It  received  dvic  rights  in  1375,  belonged  to 
Labeck  and  Hamburg  conjointly  from  1430  to  x868,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  purchased  by  Hamburg.  The  surroundfr^  dis- 
trict, exceptionally  fertile  marshbnd,  b  known  as  Die  Vierlande, 
bdng  divided  into  four  parishes,  whence  the  name  b  derived. 

BBROEN^  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Norway,  forming  a  separate 
county  (ami),  on^the  west  coast,  in  lat.  60**  33^  N.  (about  that  of 
the  Shetland  Islands).  Pop.  (r9oo)  73,179.  It  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  broad  Byfjord,  and  partly  on  a  rodcy  promontory  (Nord- 
naes)  between  the  fine  harbour  (Vaagen)  and  the  Puddef jord. 
Its  situation  b  very  beautiful,  the  moist  climate  (mean  annual 
rainfall,  74  in.)  fostering  on  the  steep  surrounding  hiUs  a  vegeta- 
tion unusually  luxuriant  for  the  latitude.  Behind  the  town  tta 
the  greater  and  lesser  Lungegaard  Lakes,  so  that  the  she  b  tas 
effect  a  peninsula.  The  harbour  b  crowded  with  pictureaqua 
timber-ships  and  fishing-amacks,  and  b  bordered  by  quays. 
The  prindpal  street  b  Strandgaden,  on-  the  Nordnaes,  parallel 
with  the  harbour,  communicating  inland  with  the  larvor  aaarket> 
place,  which  fronts  the  harbour  and  oontahis  the  fish  and  fruit 
market.  The  portion  of  the  dty  on  the  mainland  rises  in  aa 
amphitheatre.  The  houses,  of  wood  or  stucco,  are  painted  in 
warm  reds  and  yellows.  On  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Lungegaard 
Lake  b  the  small  town  park,  and  above  the  greater  lake  the 
pleasant  Nygaards  psrfc,  with  an  aquarjum  adjoining.  Among 
the  pnndpal  buildings  are  the  cathedra]  (r^uilt  in  the  16th 
century),  and  several  odier  diurches,  among  which  the  Mariae 
Kirke  with  its  Romanesque  nave  Is  the  earilest;  a  hospital, 
diocesan  college,  naval  academy,  school  of  design  and  a  theatre. 
An  observatory  and  biological  station  are  maintained.  The 
museums  are  of  great  interest.  The  Vestlandske  fishery  and 
industrial  mtiseum  also  contains  a  picture  gallery,  and  exhfliltioir 
of  the  Bergen  Art  Union  (KurtftfoireHing).  The  Bergen  museum 
contains  antiquities  and  a  natural  history  collection.  The 
Hanseatic  museum  b  housed  in  a  carefully-preservtd  fsortf,  or 
store-house  and  offices  of  the  Hanseatic  League  of  (knnan 
merdiants,  who  inhabited  the  German  quarter  (lydskenbryggen) 
and  woe  established  here  in  great  strength  from  1445  to  1558 
(when  the  Norwegians  began  to  find  thdr  presence  irksome), 
and  brought  much  prosperity  to  the  dty  in  that  period.  The 
Bergenhus  and  Fredrik^bcfg  forts  defend  the  north  and  south 
entries  of  the  harbour  respectivdy.  The  first  was  originally 
built  in  the  13th  century  by  King  Haakon  Haakonsson,  and 
subsequently  enlarged;  and  still  bears  marks  of  an  FugHili 
attack  when  a  Dutch  fleet  was  driven  to  shdter  here  in  1665. 
Near  it  are  remains  of  another  old  fort,  the  Sverresborg.  Electric 
trams  ply  in  the  prindpal  streets. 

Bergen  b  the  birthplace  of  the  poets  Ludvig  Holberg  (1684* 
I7S4)  and  Johan  Welhaven  (i8o7>i873),  of  Johaa  Dahl  tbe 
painter  (1788-1857),  of  Die  Bull  (1810-1880)  and  Edvard  Crieg 
the  musicians.  There  are  statues  to  Holberg  and  Bull,  and  abo 
to  ChrbtJe,  pceildent  of  the  Storthing  (pariiament)  In  181  s  and 
18x8. 
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B«ien  taoiitf  firat  cf  tlw  VonKegfaa  shlp-oimisg  oentfts, 
having  riaem  to  this  position  from  fiiftfa  in  1879.  The  trade, 
however^  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Christiaiua.  The  staple  eiport 
trade  ia  in  fish  and  their  products;  other  exports  are 
butter,  copper  ore  and  hides.  The  piinc^Md  imports  are  coal, 
maii^nery,  salt,  grain  and  provisions.  Tlie  nuLnufactures  an 
not  extensive,  but  the  preparation  of  fish  products*  shipbuilding, 
weaving  and  distilleiy,  with  manufactures  of  paper,  pottery, 
tobacco  and  ropes  axe  carried  on.  Bergen  is  an  important  centre 
of  the  extensive  tourist  traffic  of  Norway.  Regular  steamen 
serve  the  port  from  Hull  and  Newcastle  (about  40  hours),  from 
Hamburg,  and  from  all  the  Norwegian  coast  towns.  Many 
local  steamers  penetrate  the  fjords,  touching  at  every  village  and 
gourd,  Bergen  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  famous  Hardanger 
Fjord,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  a  remarkable  railway  whidi 
runs  through  many  tunoek  and  fine  acenery  towards  Voase- 
vangen  or  Voss.  hk  1896  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  line  through  the  mountains  to  Connect  with 
dristiania.  In  the  first  50  m.  from  Voss  the  line  ascends  4080  ft., 
passing  through  a  tynnel  5796  yds.  long. 

Ber^  (jEormerly  Bj5rgvin)  waa  founded  by  King  (Haf 
Kyrre  in  1070-X075,  and  rapidly  grew  to  importance,  the 
ByC^rd  becoming  the  scene  of  several  important  engage- 
ments in  the  dvii  wars  of  subsequent  centuries.  The  famous 
Hansa  merchants  maintained  a  foiling  position  here  till  1764. 
The  town  suffered  frequently  from  fiore,  as  in  170a  and  1855, 
and  the  broad  open  spMCM  (Alnunmngt)  which  interrupt 
the  streets  are  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  the  spread  of 
flames. 

See  Y.  Nieben.  Bergen  fm  die  OldsU  Hder  indtU  mtideu  (Christiania, 
1877}:  H.  Jager,  Bergen  og  Bergenseme  (Beigeo,  1889). 

BBaUBN-OF-ZOOM,  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Holland,  situated  (m  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Zoom,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  East  Scheldt,  38^  m.  by  rail  £.  by  N.  of 
Flushing,  it  is  connected  by  steam  tramway  with  Aiitwerp 
(30  m.  S.)  and  with  the  islands  of  .Tholen  and  Dulveland  to  the 
north-west  Pop.  (1900)  r3,663.  The  houses  are  well  built,  the 
market-p^ces  and  squares  handsome  and  spadous.  It  possesses 
a  port  andan  arsenal,  and  contains  a  fine  town  hall,  with  portraits 
of  the  andent  margraves  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a  Latin  school, 
and  an  academy  of  design  and  architecture.  The  remains  of 
the  old  castle  of  the  margraves  have  been  converted  into  barracks. 
The  tower  is  still  standing  and  is  remarkable  for  its  increase  in 
size  as  it  rises,  which  causes  it  to  rock  in  a  strong  wind.  The 
church  contains  a  monument  to  Lord  E^dward  Bruce,  killed  in  a 
dud  with  Sir  Edward  SackviUe,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  in 
1:6x3.  There  are  numerous  tile-works  and  potteries  of  fine  ware; 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  anchovies  aitd  oystera 
caught  in  the  Schddt.  A  large  sugar-beet  industry  has  also 
sprung  up  here  in  modem  times. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  is  a  very  obi  town,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
early  history  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans 
in  88a  In  the  X3th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  Count  Gerhard 
of  Wesemad,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  built  a  castle. 
By  the  end  of  the  x  5th  century  it  had  beccune  one  of  the  most 
prosptnna  towns  of  Holland,  on  account  <A  its  fisheries  and  its 
doth-trade.  Jn  1576  the  town  joined  the  United  Netheriands,. 
axid  was  shortly  afterwards  fortified.  In ;  588  it  was  successfully 
defended  against  the  duke  of  Parma  by  an  English  and  Patch 
garris<m  commanded  by  Colond  Mcxgan,  and  in  X605  it  was 
suddenly  attadied  by  Du  TexaiL  In  x6as  the  Spaniards,  under 
Spiiwla,  made  another  attempt  to  take  the  town,  but  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  after  a  siege  of  tea  weeks  and 
tlie  loss  of  X200  men.  Towaids  the  end  of  ^e  X7th  century  the 
fortfflcations  were  greatly  strengthened  by  Coehoom,  and  in 
2735  they  were  further  extended.  In  1747,  however,  the  town 
waa  taken  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  LOwendahU  who 
surprised  it  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage.  Restored  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French  under 
Pichegru  In  1795.  The  Englfah,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  March  1814  made  an  attempt  to 
lake  it  by  a  coup  de  matet^  but  were  driven  back  with  great  low 


by  the  Fceadi,  Who  surrendered  the  place,  however,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  the  following  May. 

The  lordship  of  Bergen.op-2^m  appears,  after  the  definite 
union  c^  the  Low  Countries  with  the  Em^re  in  924,  as  an 
hereditary  fid  of  the  Empire,  and  the  succesdon  of  its  lords  may 
be  traced  &om  Henry  (1098^1125),  who  also  hdd  Breda.  In 
1533  it  was  raised  to  a  margraviate  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  was  hdd  by  various  families  until  in  1799  it  passed,  through 
the  Sultzbach  branch  of  the  Wittelsbachs,  to  the  royal  house  of 
Bavaria,  by  whom  it  was  renounced  in  favour  of  the  Batavian 
republic  in  x8oi. 

BBRQERAC,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  60  m.  £.  of  Bordeaux  on  the  railway  to  Cahors. 
Pop.  (X906)  town,  xo,545;  commune,  15,623.  The  river  is 
rendered  navigable  by  a  huge  dam  and  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge 
which  leads  to  the  suburb  of  La  Madeleine.  Apart  from  a  few 
old  houses  in  the  older  quarter  by  the  river,  the  town  contains 
no  monuments  of  anriquarian  interest  There  is  a  handsome 
modem  churdi  built  in  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century.  Bergerac 
is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribtmals  of  &rst  instance 
and' of  commerce  and  a  communal  college.  Wine  of  fine  quality 
is  grown  in  the  district  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  commerce 
of  the  town,  which  |s  mainly  carried  on  with  Liboume  and 
Bordeaux.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  trufiSes,  chestnuts,  brandy 
and  in  the  salmon  of  the  Dordogne.  The  town  has  flour-mills, 
iron-works,  tanneries,  distilleiies  and  nursery-gardens,  and  it 
has  manufactures  of  casks  and  of  vinegar.  There  are  quarries 
of  millstone  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  i6th  century  Bergerac  was  a 
very  flourishing  and  populous  place,  but  most  of  its  inhabitants 
having  embraced  Calvinism  it  suffered  greatly  during  the 
religious  wars  and  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685). 
It  was  in  X  57  7  the  scene  of  the  sigm'ng  of  the  sixth  peace  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Its  fortifications  and  dtadd 
were  demolished  by  Louis  XTII.  in  162  r. 

BBROHAUS,  HEIKRICH  (1797-1884),  German  geographer, 
was  b^^n  at  Klevc  on  the  3rd  of  May  X797.  He  was  trained  as  a 
surveyor,  and  after  volunteering  for  active  service  under  General 
Tauenzien  in  18x3,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Prussian  trigono- 
metrical survey  in  x8i6.  He  carried  on  a  geographical  school  at 
Potsdam  in  company  with  Heinrich  Lange,  August  Petermann, 
and  others,  and  long  held  the  professorship  of  applied  mathe- 
matics at  the  Bauakademie.  But  he  is  most  famous  in  connexion 
with  his  cartographical  work.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
Physikdischer  Atlas  (Gotha,  1 838-1848),  in  which  work,  as  in 
othcre,  his  nephew  Hermann  Berghaus  (1828-1890)  was 
associated  with  him.  He  had  also  a  share  in  the  re-issue  of  the 
great  5/»e^  HandnHas  (ori^nally  produced  by  Adolf  Stidcr  in, 
1^17-1823),  and  in  the  production  of  other  atlases.  His  written 
works  were  nimierous  and  important,  including  AUgemeine 
LUnder-  und  Vdlkerkunde  (Stuttgart,  X837-1840),  Crundriss  der 
Geographic  inJUnf  BUchem  (Berlin,  1842),  Die  VSlker  des  Erdbalh 
(Leipzig,  1845-1847),  Was  man  von  der  Erde  weiss  (Berlin,  X85&- 
i860),  and  various  large  works  <m  Germany.  In  X863  he  pub- 
lished Briefwuksd  mil  Alexander  ton  Hnmboldt  (Ldj^ig).  He 
died  at  Stettin  on  the  17th  of  February  1884.. 

BBRGK,  THBODOR  (x8i2-i88i),  German  philologist,  was 
bom  at  Ldpdg  on  the  22nd  of  May  18x2.  After  studying  at  the 
tmiversity  of  his  native  town,  where  he  profited  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  G.  Hermaim,  he  was  appointed  in  X835  to  the  lectureship 
in  Latin  at  the  orphan  school  at  Halle.  After  holding  posts 
at  NeustreliU,  Berlin  and  Cassel,  he  succeeded  (1842)  K.  F. 
Hermann  as  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Marburg.  In 
1852  he  went  to  Frdburg,  and  in  1857  returned  to  Halle.  In 
X  868  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  settled  down  to  study  and 
literary  work  in  Bonn.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1881,  at 
Ragatx  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Bergk's  literary  activity  was  very  great,  but  his  reputa- 
tion mainly  rests  upon  lu's  work  in  connexion  with  Greek  literature 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  His  Poeiae  Lyrici  Graeci  (1843,  sth 
ed.  1900,  &&),  and  Grieckiscke  LiUeratwgesckichU  (X872-1887, 
completed  by  G.  Hinricha  and  R.  Peppmttller)  are  atandani 
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works.  He  also  odited  AnacreoA  (1834),  the  fngments  of 
Aristophanes  (1840),  Aristophanes  (jrded.,  1872),  Sophocles  (2nd 
ed.,  186S),  a  lyric  anthology  (4th  ed.»  1890).  AJnong  his  other 
works  may  be  mentioned:  Augusii  Rarum  a  sc  geslarum  Index 
(1873);  Jnschriften  rdmhcher  ScfUeudergesckosse  (1876);  Zur 
GeschkhU  und  Topograpkie  der  RJuinlande  in  rdmiscker  ZeU 
(1882);  BeitrdM  zitr  rdmischcn  Ckronclogie  (1884). 

His  A<«m«  philologische  Sckriften  have  been  edited  by  PefjpmQIIer 
(1884-1886) ,  and  contain,  in  ad(ution  to  a  complete  list  of  his  wridng[s, 
a  sketch  of  his  life.    See  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Sckol  iii.  146  (1908). 

BERQLER,  ST9HAN,  German  classical  scholar,  was  bom 
about  x68o  at  Kronstadt  in  TVansylvania.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  nncertain.  After  studying  at  Leipzig,  he  went  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  edited  Homer  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux 
for  Wetzstein  the  publisher.  Subsequently,  at  Hamburg,  he 
assisted  the  great  bibliographer  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  the  production 
of  bis  BUAiolhtca  Graeca  and  his  edition  of  Sextus  Empiricus. 
He  finally  foxmd  a  permanent  post  in  Bucharest  as  secretary  to 
the  prince  of  Walachia,  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  whose  work 
n^  rOv  KoBriKbvTav  {De  OJiciis)  he  had  previously  translated 
for  Fritzsch,  the  Leipzig  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  been 
employed  as  proof-reader  and  literary  hack.  In  the  prince's 
library  Berglcr  discovered  the  introduction  and  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Eusebius's  Dcmonstratio  Evangelica.  He  died  in 
Bucharest,  and  was  buried  at  his  patron's  expense.  According 
to  another  account,  Berber,  finding  himself  without  means, 
drifted  to  Constantinople,  where  he  came  to  an  untoward  end 
(c.  1740).  He  is  said  to  have  become  a  convert  to  Islam;  this 
report  was  probably  a  mistake  for  the  undisputed  fact  that  he 
embraced  Roman  Catholicism.  Bergler  led  a  wild  and  irregular 
life,  and  offended  his  friends  and  made  many  enemies  by  his 
dissipated  habits  and  cynical  di^>osition.  In  addition  to  writing 
numerous  articles  for  the  Leipzig  Ada  Bruditorum,  Berglcr 
edited  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Byzantine  historiographer 
Genesius  (1733),  and  the  letters  of  Aldphron  (1715),  in  which 
seventy-five  hiUierto  unpublished  letters  were  for  the  first  time 
included. 

BERGMAN,  TORBERN  OLOF  (1735-1784),  Swedish  chemist 
and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Katrinebei^f;  VestcrgOtland,  Sweden, 
on  the  aoth  of  March  1735.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  university  of  Upsala.  His  father  wished  him  to  read  either 
law  or  divinity,  wMe  he  himself  was  anxious  to  study  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science;  in  the  effort  to  please  both  himself 
and  his  father  he  overworked  himself  and  injured  his  health. 
During  a  period  of  enforced  abstinence  from  study,  be  amused 
himself  with  field  botany  and  entomology,  to  such  good  purpose 
that  he  was  able  to  send  Linnaeus  specimens  of  several  new  kinds 
of  insects,  and  in  1756  he  succeeded  In  proving  that,  contiaiy  to 
the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  Coccus  aquatkus  was  really  the 
ovum  of  a  kind  of  leech.  In  1758,  having  returned  to  Upsala, 
he  graduated  there,  and  soon  afterwards  Ix^an  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  physics  at  the  tmiversity,  publishing  papers  on  the 
rainbow,  the  aurora,  the  pyroelectric  phenomena  of  tourmaline, 
&c.  In  1767  Johann  Gottsdialck  Wallerius  (1709-1785)  having 
resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  Bergman  deter- 
mined to  become  a  candidate,  though  he  had  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  <diemistry.  As  evidence  of  his  attainments  he 
produced  a  memoir  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  but  his  pre- 
tensions were  strongly  opposed,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
influence  of  Gustavus  in.,  then  crown  prince  and  chancellor 
of  the  university,  that  he  gained  the  appointment,  which  he 
held  tin  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Medevi  on  Lake  Vetter 
on  the  8th  of  July  1784.  Bergman's  most  important  chemical 
paper  is  his  Essay  on  Elective  Attractions  (1775),  a  study  of 
chemical  affinity.  In  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  both  by  the 
blowpipe  and  in  the  wet  way,  he  effected  many  improvements, 
and  he  made  considerable  contributions  to  mineralogical  and 
geological  chemistry,  and  to  crystallography.  He  also  made 
observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1761,  and  published  a 
Physical  Description  of  the  Earth  in  1766. 

His  works  were  collected  and  printed  in  6  vols,  as  Opusada 
Physica  et  Chemica  in  i779-r790.  and  were  translated  into  French. 
German  «ikI  EngKsb. 


BBBOSCHRmrS  (Ger.  Berg*  mounialn;  Schnmi,  deft  or 
crevice),  a  gaping  crack  in  the  upper  part  of  a  saowfield  or 
glacier,  near  the  rock  wall,  caysed  by  the  gUder  moving  bodily 
away  from  the  mountain-side  as  the  mass  settles  downwai^ds. 
The  crack  is  ron^y  parallel  to  the  rock-face  of  the  upper  edge 
of  the  glader  basin,  and  extends  downwards  to  the  fl(^  rock 
beneath  the  glader  where  at  the  bottom  of  this  huge  crevasse 
there  aoe  blocks  of  ice,  and  large  pioocs  of  rock  torn  off 
by  the  lower  portion  of  the  glader  from  the  rock  wall  and 
ffoor. 

BEROUBS,  a  town  of  northern  Fkaace,  hi  the  department  oi 
Nord,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  of  the  Colme  with  canab  ta 
Dunkirk  and  Fumes  (in  Belgium),  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dunkirk  by 
raiL  Pop.  (1906)  4499.  The  town  has  a  bcl&y,  the  finest  in 
French  Flanders,  dating  from  the  middle  of  tha  x6th  centory 
and  restored  in  the  xgth  century.  Thtt  diutdi  of  St  Martin  is 
a  brick  building  of  the  X7th  century  in  the  Gothic  style  with  a 
modem  facade.  The  town  hall,  dating  from  the  lattef  half  of 
the  19th  oentur^^  contains  a  muxiidpal  library  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  pictures.  The  industries  of  the  town  indude 
brewing  and  malting,  and  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and 
oil. 

BERHAMPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  headqoartezs 
of  Mnrshidabad  district,  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Bhagirathi,  5  m.  below  Muxshidabad  city.  Pop.  (1901) 
34>397*  Berhampur  was  fixed  upon  after  the  battle  of  Ptassey 
as  the  site  of  the  chief  military  statkm  for  Bengal;  and  a  huge 
square  of  brick  barracks  was  erected  in  1767,  at  a  cost  of  ^[300,000. 
Here  was  committed  the  fijst  overt  act  of  the  mutiny,  on  the 
25th  of  February  1857.  No  troops  are  now  stationed  here,  and 
the  barracks  ha^w  been  utilized  for  a  jail,  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
other  dSric  buildings.  A  college,  founded  by  government  in 
1853,  was  made  ovor  in  x888  to  a  local  committee,  being  mainly 
supported  by  the  munificence  of  the  rani  SvamamayL  In 
the  municipality  of  Berhampur  is  indudod  the  remnant  of 
the  <mce  important,  but  now  utteriy  decayed  dty  of  0)ssim* 
bazar  (9.0.). 

BERHAMPUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  25,729.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  (ianjam 
district,  and  is  situated  about  9  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  East  Coast  railway,  which  connects  Calcutta  with 
Madras.  Berhampxur  had  a  military  cantonment,  sometimet 
distinguished  as  Baupur,  containing  a  wing  of  a  native  regiment; 
but  the  troops  have  bem  transferred  elsewhere.  There  is  some 
wAiving  of  silk  doth,  and  export  trade  in  sugar.  The  college, 
originally  founded  by  government,  is  now  maintained  by  Uie 
raja  of  KaUikota.  Silk-weaving  and  sugar-manufactarc  ara 
carried  on. 

BERI-BBRI,  a  tropical  disease  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and 
known  to  the  Chinese  from  an  extremely  remote  period.  It 
gradually  dropped  out  of  s^t  of  European  practice,  ontil  an 
epidemic  in  Brazil  in  1863,  and  the  opening  up  of  Japan,  where 
it  prevailed  extensivdy,  and  the  investigations  into  the  disease 
in  Borneo,  brought  it  again  into  notice.  The  researches  of 
Scheube  and  B%lz  in  Japan,  and  of  Pckelhuing  and  Winkler 
in  the  Dutdi  Indies,  led  to  its  description  as  aform  of  perii^ieral 
neuritis  (see  also  Neukopathology).  The  geographical  di»> 
tribution  of  beri-beri  Is  between  45^  N*  and  35°  S.  It  occurs  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  on  the  Chinese  coast  south  of  Shanghai;  in 
Manila,  Ton^ung,  Cochin  China,  Burma,  Singapore,  Malacca, 
Java  and  the  neighbouring  islands;  also  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  Western 
hemi^here  it  is  found  in  Cuba,  Panama,  Venezuela  and  South 
America,  It  has  been  carried  in  ships  to  Australia  and  to 
England.  Sir  P.  Manson  has  '*  known  it  orij^te  in  the  port  of 
London  in  the  crews  of  ships  which  had  been  in  haibour  for 
several  months,"  and  be  suggests  that  when  peripheral  neoritis 
occurs  in  epidemic  form  it  is  probaUy  beri-beric 

The  cause  is  believed  by  many  authorities  to  be  an  infective 
agNit  of  a  parasitic  nature,  but  attempts  to  identify  it  have  tuat 
been  entirely  successful  It  is  "  not  obviously  oommunicablo 
from  peooo  to  person  "  (Manson),  but  may  ht  canied  inm 
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fran  tufy  tuDCS  |died  uie  txidc  <tf  midfucmeii  between  Aifai  tod 
America.  They  call  the  western  Island  Nunirbook  and  the 
eastern  Ign&look.  Haze  and  fogs  greatfy  prevafl  in  the  stiait, 
whkh  is  never  free  of  ioe. 

The  earliest  names  associated  with  the  exploration  of  Bering 
Strait  are  those  of  Russians  seeking  to  extend  their  trading 
fadlitws.  Isai  Ignatiev  made  a  voyage  eastward  from  the 
Kolyma  river  in  1646,  and  Simon  Deshnev  in  1648  foUofwed 
his  route  and  prolonged  it»  rounding  the  East  or  Dedmev  Cape, 
and  entering  the  strait.  The  post  of  Anadyrtk  was  founded  on 
the  river  Anadyr,  and  overland  communications  were  gradually 
opened  up.  A  Russian  named  Popov  first  learnt  a  rumour  of  the 
cxbtence  of  islands  cast  of  Cape  Dezhnev,  and  of  the  proximity 
of  America,  and  presently  there  followed  the  explorations  of 
Vitus  Bering.  In  1731  Uie  navigator  Michael  Gvosdev  was 
driven  by  storm  from  a  point  nor^  of  Cape  Deshnev  to  within 
sight  of  the  Alaskan  coast,  which  he  followed  for  two  days. 
Under  Bering  on  his  last  voyage  (i  741)  was  Commander  Chirikov 
<^  the  ''  St  Paul,"  and  after  being  separated  from  his  leader 
during  foggy  weather  this  officer  reached  the  Alaskan  coast  and 
explored  a  considerable  stretch  of  it  Lieutenant  Waxd  and 
William  Steller,  a  naturalist,  left  at  the  head  of  Bering's  party 
after  his  death,  by  their  researches  laid  the  foundation  oi  the 
important  fur  trade  of  these  waters.  The  Aleutian  Islands 
gradually  became  known  in  the  pursuit  of  thh  trade,  through 
Michael  Novidiskov  (X74S)  A&d  his  successors,  and  it  was  not 
until  Captain  James  Cook,  working  from  the  south,  explored 
the  sea  and  strait  in  1778  that  the  tide  of  discovery  set  farther 
northward. 

BERING  SEA  ARBITRATION.  The  important  fishery 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
was  closed  by  this  arbitration,  arose  in  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  year  1867  the  United  States  government  had  purchased 
from  Russia  all  her  territorial  rights  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  boundary  between  the  two  powers,  as  laid  down 
by  the  treaty  for  purchase,  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of 
Bering  Strait  south-west  to  a  point  midway  between  the 
Aleutian  and  Komandorski  Islands  dividing  Bering  Sea  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  larger  was  on  the  American  side  of  this  line. 
This  portion  included  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal breeding-grounds  of  the  seals  frequenting  those  seas.  By 
certain  acts  of  congress,  passed  between  1868  and  1873,  the 
killing  of  seals  was  prohibited  upon  the  islands  of  the  Pribiloff 
group  and  in  "  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  "  except  upon  certain 
specified  conditions.  No  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'*  adjacent  waters  "  was  given  in  the  act.  In  1870  the  exclusive 
rights  of  killing  seals  upon  these  islands  was  leased  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Alaska  Conunerdal  Company,  upon  conditions 
limiting  the  numbers  to  be  taken  annually,  and  otherwise  pro- 
viding for  their  protection.  As  early  as  1872  the  operations  of 
foreign  seaieis  attracted  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
government,  but  any  precautions  then  taken  seem  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  capture  of  seals  on  their  way  through  the 
passages  between  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  no  claim  to  juris- 
diction beyond  the  three-mile  limit  appears  to  have  been  put 
forward.  On  the  1 3th  of  March  i88x,  however,  the  acting 
secretary  of  the  United  States  treasiury,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
asking  for  an  interpretation  of  the  words  "waters  adjacent 
thereto  "  in  the  acts  of  1868  and  1873,  stated  that  all  the  waters 
cast  of  the  boundary  line  were  considered  to  be  within  the  waters 
of  Alaska  territory.  In  March  x886  this  letter  was  communi- 
cated to  the  San  Francisco  customs  by  Mr  Daniel  Manning, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  publication.  In  the  same  summer 
three  British  sealers,  the  "  Carolena,"  "Onward''  and 
"Thornton,"  were  captured  by  an  American  revenue  cutter 
60  m.  from  land.  They  were  condemned  by  the  district 
judge  on  the  express  ground  that  they  had  been  sealing  within 
the  limits  of  Alaska  territory.  Diplomatic  representations 
followed,  and  an  order  for  release  was  issued,  but  in  1887  further 
captures  were  made  and  were  judicially  supported  upon  the  same 
groaads.    The  respective  pMitions  uittn  i4»  by  the  two  govern* 


ments  in  the  coatBOvenfy  wbk^  ensued  msiy  be  thus  indicated. 
The  United  States  claimed  as  a  matter  oi  right  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  sealing  industry  in  Bering  Sea;  they  also 
contended  that  the  protection  of  the  fur  seal  was,  upon  grounds 
both  of  morality  and  interest,  an  international  duty,  and  should 
be  secured  by  international  arrangement  The  British  govern- 
ment repudiated  the  claim  of  right,  but  were  willing  to  negotiate 
upon  the  question  of  international  regulation.  Between  1887 
and  1890  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  a  joint  convention. 
Unfortunately  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  regulation  should  be  based.  The  negotiations 
were  wrecked  upon  the  <piestion  of  pelagic  sealing.  The  only 
seal  nurseries  were  upon  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  which  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Komandorski  group,  which  be- 
longed to  Russia.  Consequently  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing 
wo«Ud  have  been  to  exclude  Canada  ^m  the  industry.  The 
United  States,  nevertheless,  insisted  that  such  prohibition  was 
indi^>cnsable  on  the  grounds— (i)  that  pelagic  sealing  involved 
the  destruction  of  breeding  stock,  because  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  Uie  male  and  female  seal  when 
in  the  water;  (2)  that  it  was  unnecessarily  wasteful,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  proportioned  the  seals  so  killed  were  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  by  Great  Britain  that  in  all  known  cases 
the  extermination  of  seals  had  been  the  result  of  operations  upon 
land,  and  had  never  been  caused  by  sealing  exclusively  pelagic 
The  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  and  the  United  States  fell 
back  upon  their  claim  of  right  In  June  1890  it  was  reported 
that  certain  American  revenue  cutters  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Bering  -Sea.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  die  British 
ambassador  at  Washington,  having  failed  to  obtain  an  assurance 
that  British  vessels  would  not  be  interfered  with,  laid  a  formal 
protest  before  the  Um'ted  States  government. 

Thereupon  followed  a  diplomatic  controversy,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  United  States  developed  the  contentions  which 
were  afterwards  laid  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration.  The 
claim  that  Bering  Sea  was  mare  clausum  was  abandoned,  but  it 
was  asserted  that  Russia  had  formeriy  exercised  therein  rights 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  had  passed  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  reUed  inter  alia  upon  the  ukase  of  1831,  by  which  foreign 
vessels  had  been  forbidden  to  approach  within  xoo  Italian  miks 
of  the  coasts  of  Rusaan  America.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Great 
Britain  that  this  ukase  had  been  the  subject  of  protest  both  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  that  by  treaties  similar 
in  their  terms,  made  between  Russia  and  each  of  the  protesting 
powers,  Russia  had  agreed  that  their  subjects  should  not  he 
troubled  or  molested  in  navigating  or  fishing  in  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  American  answer  was  that  the  Padfic  Ocean 
did  not  include  Bering  Sea.  They  also  claimed  an  interest  in 
the  fur  seals,  involving  the  right  to  protect  them  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  In  August  1890  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  that 
the  question  at  issue  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This 
was 'ultimately  assented  to  by  the  secretaiy  of  state,  James 
Gillespie  Blaine,  on  the  understanding  that  certain  Q)ecific 
points,  which  he  indicated,  should  be  laid  before  the  arbitrators. 
On  the  29th  of  Februaiy  X892  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Washington.  Each  power  was  to  name  two  arbitrator^  and 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic,  the  king  of  Italy,  the  king 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  were  each  to  name  one.  The  points 
submitted  were  as  follows^— (i)  What  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  the  sea  ik>w  known  as  Bering  Sea,  and  what  exclustve  ri^ts 
in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exerdse  prior  to 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States? 
(2)  How  far  were  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  iSsheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain?  (3)  Was  the  body 
of  water  now  known  as  Bering  Sea  induded  in  the  phrase 
"  Pacific  Ocean,"  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1825  between  Great 
Britain  and  Runia,  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  Bering  Sea  were 
hdd  exclusively  exercised  by  Russia  sifter  the  said  treaty? 
(4)  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  aiul  as  to 
the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in  ih« 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  th«  30tb  o! 
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Much  1867^  past  imiiiipdred>to  the  United  Stotet  under  that 
treaty?  (5)  Had  the  United  Sutcs  any  and  what  right  of  pro- 
tection ovelr,  or  property  in,  the  (or  seals  Creqiienting  the  Islanda 
of  Bering  Sea  when  sodi  seals  are  found  outside  the  three-mile 
Kniit?  In  the  event  of  a  determination  in  favour  of  Great 
Britainlhe  arbitrators  were  to  determine  what  concurrent 
regulations  were  necessary  for  the  preservatioii  of  the  seals, 
and  a  joint  commjirinn  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  powess 
to  aasiat  them  in  the  faivestigation  of  the  facts  of  seal  lif^.  The 
question  of  damages  was  reserved  for  further  discussion,  but 
either  party  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  submit  any  question  of  fact 
to  the  arbitrators,  and  to  ask  for  a  finding  thereon.  Thetribunal 
was  to  sit  at  Paris.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  the  agth  of  March  189a,  and  ratified  by  the  president  on  the 
and  of  April 

The  United  States  appointed  as  arbitrator  Mr  John  M.  Harlan, 
a  justice  of  tlw  Suineme  Court,  and  Mr  John  T.  Morgan,  a 
member  of  the  Smiate.  The  British  arbitrators  were  Lord 
Hannen  and  Sir  John  Thompson.  The  neutral  arbitrators  were 
the  baron  de  Courcel,  the  marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  and  Mr 
Oregers  Gram,  ai^>dnted  respectively  by  the  president  -of  the 
French  Republic,  the  king  of  Italy,  and  the  king  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  sittings  of  the  tribunal  began  in  February  and 
ended  in  August  1893.  The  main  interest  of  the  proceedings 
lies  in  the  second  of  the  two  daims  put  fwward  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  This  claim  cannot  ea^y  be  stated  in  language 
of  precision;  it  is  indicated  rather  than  formulated  in  the  last 
of  the  five  points  specially  submitted  by  the  treaty.  But  its 
general  diaracter  may  be  gathered  fmn.the  arguments  addressed 
to  the  tribunaL  It  was  suggested  that  the  scab  had  some  of  the 
diaracteristics  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  could  therefore  be 
the  subject  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  ris^t  of  property. 
They  were  so  far  amenable  to  human  contrd  that  it  was  possible 
to  take  their  increase  without  destrojring  the  stock.  Sealing 
upon  bnd  was  legitimate  sealing;  the  United  States  being  the 
owners  of  the  land,  the  industry  was  a  trust  vested  in  them  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.-  On  the  other  hand,  pelagic  sealing, 
being  a  niethod  of  promiscuous  shug^ter,  was  illegitimate;  it 
was  contra  bonos  mores  and  analogous  to  piracy.  Consequently 
the  United  States  claimed  a  ri^t  to  restrain  such  practices, 
both  as  proprietors  of  the  seals  and  as  prc^metmrs  and  trustees 
of  the  lq;itimate  industry.  It  is  obvious  that  sudi  a  ris^t  was 
a  novelty  hitherto  unrecc^^nizcd  by  any  system  of  law.  Mr  J.  C. 
Carter,  therefore,  as  counsd  for  the  United  States,  submitted 
a  theory  of  international  jurisprudence  wbidi  was  equally  novel. 
He  argued  that  the  determination  of  the  tribunal  must  be 
grounded  upon  "  the  principles  of  right,"  that  "  by  the  rule  or 
principle  of  ri^t  was  meant  a  moral  rule  dictated  by  the  general 
standard  of  justice  upon  «^ch  dvnized  nations  are  agreed,  that 
this  international  standard  of  justice  is  but  another  name  for 
international  law,  that  the  particular  recognized  rules  were  but 
cases  of  the  ai^lication  of  a  more  general  rule,  and  that  where 
the  particular  rules  were  silent  the  general  rule  applied."  The 
practical  result  of  giving  effect  to  tli^  contention  would  be  that 
an  international  tribunal  could  make  new  law  and  apply  it 
Tetroq>ectivdy.  Mr  Carter's  contention  was  successfully  com- 
Iwted  by  Sir  Charies  Russell,  the  leading  counsd  for  Great 
Britain. 

The  award,  wfaidi  was  signed  and  published  on  the  x  5th  of 
[August  1893,  was  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  on  all  points.  Ihe 
question  of  damages,  whidi  had  been  reserved,  was  ultimately 
settled  by  a  mixed  commisston  appointed  by  the  two  powers  in 
February  1896,  the  total  amount  awarded  to  the  British  sealers 
l>eiiig  $473»i5i-26.  (M.  H.  C). 

BBRIOT,  CHARLES  AUGUSTS  DB  (i8o»-x87o),  Bel^ 
violinist  and  composer.  Although  not  definitely  a  pupfl  of 
Viotti  or  Baillot  he  was  much  influenced  by  both.  He  was  very 
successful  in  his  concert  tours,  and  held  appointments  at  the 
courts  of  Belgium  and  France.  From  1843  to  1852  he  was  violin 
professor  at  the  Brussels  conservatoire,  llien  his  eyesight  began 
to  fail,  and  in  1858  he  became  blind.  His  compositions  are  still 
often  ptoyed,  and  are  good,  dean  diq>layi  of  teduique. 


BBRJA»  t  town  of  southern  Spahi,  tnthe  province  of  Almeria; 
on  tlw  south-eastern  slope  of  tlM  Sierra  de  Gidor,  10  m.  N.E.  of 
Adra  by  road.  Pop.  (1900)  13,224.  Despite  the  lack  of  a  raii- 
^  way  Berja  has  a  consJdemUe  trade.  Lead  is  obtained  among 
the  mountain^  and  themore  shdtered  valleys  produce  grain, 
wine,  oil,  fruit  and  esparto  grass.  These,  with  the  paper,  linen 
and  cotton  goods  manufactured  locally  in  small  quantities,  are 
exported  from  Adra* 

BmCA*  a  town  and  watertng^lace  fA  Germany ^  in  Uie  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Wdmar,  on  the  Dm  and  the  Wdmar-Kranichfdd 
railway,  8  m.  8.  of  Weimar.  Pop.  3300.  It  has  sulphur  baths, 
which  are  largdy  frequented  in  the  summer.  Berka  was  once 
cddmtted  for  its  Cistercian  nunnery,  founded  in  x^sx.  Two 
m.  down  the  Urn  is  the  curious  castle  of  Burgfarth,  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  adid  rock. 

BERKBLBT,  the  name  of  an  andent  EngUdi  family  remark- 
able for  ita  long  tenure  of  the  feudal  castle  buflt  by  the  water 
of  Severn  upon  the  lands  from  ii^dch  the  &xnfly  takes  its  luime. 
It  traces  an  undoubted  descent  fmn  Robert  (d.  xxyo)  son  of 
Harrihig.  Old  pedigree-nuikers  frcnn  the  X4th  century  onward 
have  nmde  oi  Ibrding  a  younger  son  of  a  king  of  Denmaric  and 
a  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  while  modem  historians  assert 
his  identity  with  one  Haidhig  who,  althou^  an  English  thane, 
is  recorded  by  Domesday  Book  in  xo86  as  a  great  landowner  in 
Somerset.  'Hus  Hanfing  the  thane  was  son  of  Elnod  or  Alnod, 
who  is  recognized  as  Eadnoth  the  Staller,  slain  in  beating  off 
the  sons  of  Harold  when  they  attacked  his  county.  Butif  Hard- 
ing the-Bericdey  ancestor  be  the  Harding  who,  as  the  queen's 
butler,  witnesses  King  Edward's  Waltham  charter  of  1062,  his 
dates  seem  strangdy  apart  from  those  of  Robert  his  son,  dead 
a  hundred  and  eight  years  later.  Of  Robert  ftXx  Harding  we 
know  that  he  was  a  Bristol  man  whose  wealth  and  importance 
were  probably  increased  by  the  trade  of  the  port.  A  partisan 
of  Henry,  son  of  the  empress,  that  prince  before  his  accession 
to  the  t^tme  granted  him,  by  his  charter  at  Bristol  m  the  earlier 
half  of  XX  53,  the  Gloucestershire  manor  of  Bitton,  and  a  hundred 
librates  of  land  in  the  manor  of  Bericdey,  Henry  agredng  to 
strengthen  the  castle  of  Berkdey,  which  was  evidently  already 
in  Robert's  hands.  In  his  rhymed  chronide  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester tells  how — 

"  A  bouiiKois  at  Brittowe — ^Robert  Harding 
Vor  gret  tresoUr  and  richesse — to  wd  was  mid  the  king 
That  he  eat  him  and  is  eira*— the  noble  baronie 
That  so  rKbe  is  of  Berkele— mki  al  the  tdgnorie." 

Later  in  the  same  year  the  duke  of  Normandy  granted  to  Robert 
fits  Harding  Berkeley  manor  and  the  appurteiuuit  district  caBed 
"  Berkelaihemesse,"  to  hold  in  fee  by  the  service  of  one  kni^t 
or  at^  rent  of  xoo  s.  Being  at  Be^dey,  the  duke  confirmed 
to  Robert  a  grant  of  Bedminster  made  by  Robert,  eari  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  as  king  of  En^Uind 
he  confirmed  his  own  earlier  grant  of  the  Bcnrkdey  manor.  About 
this  time  Robert,  who  had  founded  St  Augustine's  Priory  in 
Bristol,  gave  to  the  Black  Canons  there  the  five  diurdies  in 
Berkdey  and  Berkdey  Hemess.  In  their  prioiy  diurdi  he  was 
buried  in  X 1 70,  Berkdey  descending  to  his  son  and  heir  Maurice. 
Berkdey  had  already  given  a  surname  to  an  earlier  family 
sprung  from  Roger,  its  Domesday  tenant,  whose  de«:endants 
seem  to  have  been  ousted  by  the  partisan  <^  the  Angevin.  But 
if  there  had  befcn  a  feud  between  the  families  it  was  ended  by  a 
double  alliance,  a  covenant  having  been  made  at  Bristol  about 
November  1x53  in  the  presence  of  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
whereby  Maurice,  son  of  Robert  fitz  Harding,  was  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Roger  of  Berkdey,  Roger's  own  son  Roger  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Robert.  In  his  cotificate  of  xx66  Robert  tells 
the  king  that,  although  he  owes  the  service  of  five  knights  for 
Berkdey,  Roger  of  Berkdey  still  holds  certain  lands  of  the 
honour  for  which  he  does  no  service  to  Robert.  -This  dder  line 
of  Berkdey  survived  for  more  than  two  centuries  on  their  lands 
of  Dursley  and  Cubberiey,  but  after  his  father's  death  Maurice, 
son  of  Robert ,  is  styled  Maurice  of  Berkdey.  Robert  of  Berkeley^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Maurice,  paid  in  XX90  the  vast  sum  of  £xooo 
for  Uvexy  of  his  great  hkheritance,  but,  rising  with  the  lebdiBaa 
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barons  against  King  John,  his  castle  was  taken  into  the  king's 
hands.  Seizin,  however,  was  gmntcd  in  I820  to  Thomas  his 
brother  and  heir,  but  Unc  estate  was  again  forfeit  in  the  next 
generation  for  a  new  defection,  although  the  wind  of  the  royal 
displeasure  was  tempered  by  the  fact  that  Isabel  de  Creoun, 
wife  of  Maurice,  lord  of  Berkeley,  was  the  king's  near  kins- 
woman. Thomas,  son  of  l^iaurice,  was  allowed  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  lands,  and,  having  a  writ  of  summons  to  parlia- 
inent  in  1295,  be  is  reckoned  the  first  hereditary  baron  of  the 
hne. 

Even  in  the  age  of  chivalry  the  lords  of  Berkeley  were  notable 
warriors.  Thomas,  who  as  a  lad  had  ridden  on  the  barons' 
side  at  Evesham,  followed  the  king's  wars  "for  half  a  century  of 
hb  long  life,  flying  his  banner  at  Falkirk  and  at  Bannockburn, 
in  which  fij^t  he  was  taken  by  the  Scots.  His  seal  of  arms  is 
among  those  attached  to  the  fiCtnous  letter  of  remonstrance 
addressed  by  the  barons  of  England  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
Maurice,  his  son,  joined  the  confederation  against  the  two 
Despensers,  and  lay  in  prison  at  Wallingford  until  his  death  in 
1326,  the  queen's  party  gaining  the  upf»er  hand  too  late  to  release 
him.  But  as  the  queen  passed  by  Berkeley  on  her  way  to  seize 
Bristol,  she  gave  back  the  castle,  which  had  been  kept  by  the 
younger  Despenser,  to  Thomas,  the  prisoner's  heir,  who,  with 
Sir  John  Mautiavers,  soon  received  in  his  hold  the  deposed  king 
brought  thither  secretly.  The  chroniclers  a^ee  that  Thomas 
of  Berkeley  had  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  whom  he 
treated  kindly.  It  was  when  Thomas  wasaway  from  the  castle  that 
Mautravers  and  Gournay  made  an  end  of  their  charge.  Through 
the  providence  of  this  Thomas  the  Berkeley  estates  were  saved 
to  the  male  line  of  his  house,  a  fine  levied  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edward  III.  so  settling  them.  Thomas  of  Berkeley 
fought  at  Cre^y  and  Cabis,  bringing  six  knights  and  thirty-two 
squires  to  the  siege  in  his  train,  with  thirty  mounted  archers 
and  two  hundred  men  on  foot.  His  son  and  heir-appatent, 
Maurice  of  Berkeley,  was  the,  hero  of  a  misadventure  recorded 
by  Froissart,  who  tells  how  a  young  English  knight,  displaying 
his  banner  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  Poitiers,  rode  after 
a  flying  Picard  squire,  by'  whom  he  was  grievously  wounded 
and  held  to  ransom.  Froissart  errs  in  describing  this  knight 
as  Thomas,  lord  of  Berkeley,  for  the  covenant  made  in  1360 
for  the  release  of  Maurice  is  still  among  the  Berkeley  muniments, 
the  ransom  being  stated  at  £1080. 

^  Being  by  his  mother  a  nephew  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  the  paramour  of  Queen  Isabel,  Maurice  Berkeley  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  Despenser,  the  younger  of 
Edward  II.'s  favourites  and  the  intruder  in  Berkeley  Castle. 
With  his  son  and  heir  Thomas  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  com* 
missioncrs  of  parliament  for  the  deposing  of  Richard  II.  and 
a  warden  of  the  Welsh  marches  who  harried  Owen  of  Glendower, 
the  direct  male  line  of  Robert  filz  Harding  failed,  and  but  for 
the  settlement  of  the  estates  Berkeley  would  have  passed  from 
the  family.  On  this  Thomas's  death  in  14 17  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter  and  heir,  and  her  husband,  Richard  Bcauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  famous  traveller,  statesman  and  joustcr, 
seized  Berkeley  Castle.  Earl  and  countess  only  withdrew  after 
James  Berkeley,  the  nephew  and  heir  male,  had  livery  of  his 
lands  by  the  purchased  aid  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester.  But 
the  Beaucharops  returned  more  than  once  to  vain  attacks  on 
the  stout  walls  of  Berkeley,  and  a  quarrel  of  two  generations 
ended  with  the  pitched  battle  of  Niblcy  Green.  Fought  between 
the  retainers  of  William,  Lord  Berkeley,  son  of  James,  and 
those  who  followed  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle,  grandson 
of  the  illustrious  Talbot  and  great-grandson  of  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  this  was  the  last  private  battle  on  English  ground 
between  two  feudal  lords.  Young  Lisle  was  shot  under  the 
beaver  by  an  arrow,  and  the  feud  ended  with  his  death,  all 
claims  of  his  widow  being  settled  with  an  annuity  of  £100.  Bitter 
as  was  the  long  quarrel,  it  kept  the  Bcrkcleys  from  casting  their 
interest  into  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  in  which  most  of  their 
fellows  of  the  ancient  baronage  sank  and  disappeared. 

The  victorious  Lord  Berkeley,  whose  children  died  young,  was 
on  ill  terms  with  his  next  brother,  and  made  havoc  of  the  great 


Berkeley  estates  by  grants  Co  the  Crofim  and  the  royal  houses 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  certain  empty  titles.  Edward 
IV.  gave  him  a  viscount's  patent  in  1482,  and  Richard  III. 
created  him  earl  of  Nottingham  in  1483.  His  complacence 
extending  to  the  new  dynasty,  Henry  VII.  made  him  earl  marshal 
in  1485  and  marquess  of  Berkeley  in  14S7,  For  this  last  patent 
he,  by  a  settlement  following  a  recovery  suffered,  gave  the  king 
and  his  heirs  male  Berkeley  Castle  and  aU  that  remained' to  him 
of  his  ancestors'  lands,  enjoying  for  his  two  remaining  yeacs  a 
bare  Ufe  interest.  At  his  death  in  1491  the  king  took  possession, 
bringing  his  queen  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Berkeley. 

Here  follows  a  curious  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Berkeley 
peerage.  When  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  died  in  1417,  it  night 
have  been  presumed  that  his  dignity  would  descend  to  his  heir, 
the  countess  of  Warwick.  Nevertheless,  his  nephew  and  heir 
male  was  summoned  as  a  baron  from  142 1,  apparently  by  reason 
of  his  tenure  of  the  castle  and  its  lands.  When  the  marquess  of 
Berkeley  was  dead  without  surviving  issue,  the  castle  having 
passed  to  the  crown,  Maurice,  the  brother  and  heir,  had  no 
summons.  Yet  this  Maurice's  son,  another  Maurice,  had  a 
summons  as  a  baron,  although  not  "  with  the  room  in  the 
parliament  chamber  that  the  lords  of  Berkeley  had  of  old  time." 
The  old  precedence  was  restored  when  Thomas,  brother  and  heir 
of  this  baron,  was  summoned.  This  Thomas,  who  had  a  com* 
mand  at  Flodden,  held  his  ancestors'  castle  as  constable  for 
the  king.  A  final  remainder  under  the  marquess's  settlement 
brought  back  castle  and  lands  on  the  failure  in  1553  of  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  had 
special  livery  of  them  in  his  minority.  Yet  although  seized  of 
the  castle  he  took  a  lower  seat  in  the  parliament  house  than  did 
his  grandfather  who  was  not  so  seized,  being  given  place  after 
Abergavenny,  Audley  and  Strange. 

By  these  things  we  may  see  that  peerage  law  in  old  time 
rested  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  and  upon  no  ascertained 
and  unvarying  custom.  Of  the  power  behind  that  pleasure  this 
Henry,  Lord  Berkeley,  had  one  sharp  reminder.  He  was,  like 
most  of  his  line,  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  returning  to  Berkeley 
to  find  that  a  royal  visit  had  made  great  slaughter  among  his 
deer,  he  showed  his  resentment  by  disparking  Berkeley  Park. 
Thereat  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  a  warning  in  round  Tudor 
fashion.  Let  him  beware,  she  wrote,  for  the  eari  of  Leicester 
coveted  the  castle  by  the  Severn. 

At  the  Restoration,  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  invite  Charles  II.'s  return  from  the 
Hague,  petitioned  for  a  higher  place  in  parliament,  claiming  a 
barony  by  right  of  tenure  before  1295,  but  his  claim  was  silenced 
by  his  advancement  on  September  xi,  1679,  to  be  viscount  of 
Dursley  and  earl  of  Berkeley.  James,  the  3rd  earl,  an  active 
sea  captain  who  was  all  but  lost  in  company  with  Sir  Ooudesley 
Shovel,  became  knight  of  the  Garter  and  lord  high  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Channel,  he  and  his  house  being  loy&l 
supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 

The  last  and  most  curious  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Berkeley 
honours  was  opened  by  Frederick  Augustus,  the  5th  earl  of 
Berkeley  (i 745-1810).  This  peer  married  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
i6th  of  May  1796,  one  Mary  Cole,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
tradesman  at  Wotton-under-Cdge,  with  whom  be  had  already 
lived  for  several  years,  several  children  having  been  born  to  them. 
In  order  to  legitimatize  the  issue  born  before  the  marriage,  the 
earl  in  x8oi  made  declaration  of  an  earlier  marriage  contracted 
privately  at  Berkeley  in  1 785.  On  his  death  in  1811  the  validity 
of  this  alleged  marriage  was  tested  by  the  committee  of  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  shown  without  doubt  that  the 
evidence  for  it,  a  parish  register  entry,  was  a  forgery. 

Under  the  will  of  his  father.  Colonel  William  Berkeley,  the 
eldest  illegitimate  son,  had  the  castle  and  estates,  and  on  the 
failure  of  his  claim  to  the  earldom  he  demanded  a  writ  of  summons 
as  a  baron  by  reason  of  his  tenure  of  the  castle.-  No  judgment 
was  given  in  the  matter,  the  king  in  council  having  dedared  in 
1669  that  baronies  by  tenure  were  "  not  in  being  and  so  not  fit 
to  be  revived."  But  Colonel  Berkeley's  political  influence 
afterwards  procured  him  (183 1)  a  peerage  as  Lord  Segrave  ol 
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Bsrkdey,  and  ten  ytm  bter  an  earldom  with  the  title  of  Fltz- 
hardinse.-  He  died  withotrt  issue  in  1857.  His  brother,  Sir 
Mauriee  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  who  succeeded  to  Berkd^ 
under  the  terns  of  the  5th  earl's  will,  revived  the  daiias,  and 
Was  likewfee  given  a  new  barony  <i86i)  as  Lord  Fitzhardinge, 
a  title  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  two  of  his  sons,  the  3rd 
baron  (b.  1830)  being  in  1909  owner  of  the  Berkeley  and  Cranford 
estates.  The  earldom  ol  Berkeley  was  never  assumed  by  the 
ddest  legitimate  son  of  the  5th  carl,  and  was  in  1909  enjoyed  by 
Randal  Thomas  Mowbray  Berkeley,  8th  earl,  grandson  of  admind 
Sir  George  Cranfield  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  4th  earl.  In 
1 893  Mrs  Milman  (d.  1899) ,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Morcton 
Htdiardinge  Berkeley,  6th  earl  dejure,  was  declared  by  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  to  have  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
barony  of  Berkeley  created  by  the  writ  of  142 1;  and  she  was 
succeeded  by  her  daughter. 

Many  branches  have  been  thrown  out  by  this  family  during 
its  many  centuries  of  existence.  Of  these  the  most  Important 
descended  from  Maurice  of  Berkeley,  the  baron  who  died  in 
WaUingford  hold  in  1326.  His  second  son  Maurice  was  ancestor 
oi  the  Berfcdeys  of  Stoke  Giffard,  whose  descendant,  Norbome 
Berkeley,  claimed  the  barony  of  Botetourt  and  had  a  summons 
in  1764,  dying  without  issue  in  1770.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  of 
BrutOii,  a  cadet  of  Stoke  Giffard,  was  forefather  of  the  Viscounts 
Ffttbartfinge,  the  Lords  Berkeley  of  Stratton  (1658-1773)  and 
Uie  earls  of  Falmouth,  all  extinct,  the  Berkelcys  of  Stratton 
bequeathing  their  great  London  estate,  including  Berkeley 
Square  and  Stratton  Street,  to  the  main  h'ne.  Edward  Berkeley 
of  Pylle  in  Somerset,  head  of  a  cadet  line  of  the  Bruton  family, 
married  Phih'ppa  Spcke,  whose  ^mother  was  Joan,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Portman  of  Orchard  Portmon,  baronet.  His  grandson 
William,  <»  succeeding  to  the  Orchard  Portman  and  Bryanston 
tstates,  took  the  additional  name  of  Portman,  and  from  him 
come  the  Viscounts  Portman  of  Bryanston  (1873).  From  James, 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  died  in  1463,  descended  Rowland  Berkeley, 
a  clothier  of  Worcester,  who  bought  the  estates  of  Spetchley. 
Rowland's  second  son.  Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  the  king's  bench 
justice  who  supported  the  imposition  of  ship-money,  was  ancestor 
of  the  Berkeleys  of  Spetchley,  now  the  only  branch  of  the  house 
among  untitled  squires. 

•  Sec  John  Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkleys,  compiled  c.  1618,  edited 
by  Sir  John  Maclean  (1883-1885);  J.  H.  Round's  introduction 
to  the  Somerset  Domcaday,  V.C.H.  scries;  G.  E.  C(okayne)'8 
Compute  Peerage;  Jeayes's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Charters 
and  Muniments  at  Berheiey  Castle  (1892);  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  Transactions  of  Bristol  and  CUmcestershire  Archaeological 
Society,  3  vo!».,  viii.,  xlv.,  et  passim;  The  Red  Book  of  the  Excheauert 
Chronicles  of  Roger  of  Wendovcr,  Matthew  Paris,  Adam  xd  Muri- 
muth,  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  &c  (Rolls 
Scries);  British  Museum  Charters,  &c.  (O.  Ba.) 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE  (1685-1753),  Irish  bishop  and  philo- 
sopher, the  eldest  son  of  William  Berkeley  (an  officer  of  customs 
who  had,  it  seems,  come  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Berkeley 
of  Stratton,  lord  lieutenant,  1670-1672,  to  whom  he  was  related), 
was  born  on  the  12th  of  March  1685,  in  a  cottage  near  Dysert 
Castle,  Thomastown,  Ireland.    He  passed  from  the  school  at 
Kilkenny  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (1700),  where,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  subtlety  of  his  mind  and  his  determination  to  accept  no 
doctrine  on  the  evidence  of  authority  or  convention,  he  left  the 
beaten  track  of  study  and  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  dunce,  by 
others  as  a  genius.    During  his  career  at  Dublin  the  works  of 
Descartes  and  Newton  were  superseding  the  older  text-books, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Locke*s  Essay  were  eagerly  discussed.    Thus 
he  "entered  on  an  atmosphere  which  was  beginning  to  be 
charged  with  the  elements  of  reaction  against  traditional 
scholasticism  in  physics  and  in  metaphy^cs  **  (A.  C.  Fraser). 
He  became  a  fellow  in  1707.    His  interest  in  philosophy  led  him 
to  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  foundation  of  a  society  for 
discttssing  the  new  doctrines,  and.  is  further  shown  by  his  ComMoii 
Place  Book,  one  of  the  most  valuable  atrtobiographical  records 
in  existence,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  growth  of  his  ideas, 
and  enables  us  to  understand  the  significance  of  his  early  writings. 
We  find  here  the  consciousness  of  creative  thought  focused  in  a 
principle  .  which  is  to  levolotionixe  speculative  science; 
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There  Is  no  sign  of  any  intimate  knowledge  of  andent  or  scholastic 
thought;  to  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  Leibm'tx,  Malebmnche, 
Nonis,  the  attitude  is  one  of  indifference  or  lack  of  appreciation, 
but  the  influence  of  Descartes  and  specially  of  Locke  is  evident 
throughout.  The  new  principle  (nowhere  in  the  Comilum  Place 
Book  explicitly  stated)  may  be  expressed  in  the  proposition  that 
no  existence  is  concdvable — and  therefore  possible — which  is 
not  either  conscious  spirit  or  the  ideas  (i.e.  objects)  of  which  such 
i^iriC  is  conscious.  In  the  language  of  a  later  period  this  principle 
may  be  expressed  as  the  absolute  synthesis  of  subject  and  object; 
no  Object  exfets  apart  from  Mind.  Mind  is,  therefore,  prior  both 
in  thought  and  in  existence,  if  for  the  moment  we  assume  the 
popular  distinction.  Berkeley  thus  diverted  philosophy  from  its 
beaten  track  of  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  matter,  substance, 
cause,  and  preferred  to  ask  first  whether  these  have  any  signifi- 
cance aftart  from  the  conscious  spirit  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
Inquiry  he  rashly  invaded  other  departments  of  science,  and 
much  of  the  Common  Place  Book  is  occupied  with  a  polemic,  as 
vigorous  as  it  Is  ignorant,  against  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

In  1707  Berkeley  puUished  two  short  mathematical  tracts; 
in  1709,  in  his  Netg  Theory  of  Vision,  he  applied  his  new  prin- 
ciple for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  following  year  stated  it  fully 
in  the  Principles  of  Human  Knoteiedge.  In  these  works  he 
attacked  the  existing  theories  of  externality  which  to  the  un- 
philosophical  mind  is  proved  by  visual  evidence.  He  maintained 
that  vistial  consdousness  is  merely  a  system  of  arbitrary  signs 
which  symbolize  for  us  certain  actual  or  possible  tactual  experi- 
ence— in  other  words  a  purdy  conventional  language. 

The  contents  of  the  vbiol  and  the  tactual  consdousness 
have  no  element  in  conunoh.  The  visible  and  visual  signs  are 
definitely  connected  with  tactual  experiences,  and  the  assoda- 
tion  between  them,  which  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  through 
custom  *or  habit,  rests  upon,  or  is  guaranteed  by,  the  constant 
conjunction  of  the  two  by  the  will  of  the  Universal  Mind.  But 
this  synthesis  is  not  brought  forward  prominently  by  Berkeley. 
It  was  evident  that  a  similar  analysis  might  have  been  applied 
to  tactual  consdousness  which  docs  not  give  externality  in  its 
deepest  significance  any  more  than  the  visual;  but  with  de> 
liberate  puipose  Berkeley  at  first  drew  out  only  one  side  of  his 
argument.  In  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  externality 
in  its  ultimate  sense  as  independence  of  all  mind  is  considered. 
Matter,  as  an  abstract,  unpcrceived  substance  or  cause,  is  shown 
to  be  impossible,  an  unreal  conception;  true  substance  is 
affirmed  to  be  consdous  spirit,  true  causality  the  free  activity  of 
such  a  spirit,  while  physical  substantiality  and  causality  are 
held  to  be  merdy  arbitrary,  though  constant,  relations  among 
phenomena  coxmected  subjectively  by  suggestion  or  association, 
objecUvdy  in  the  Universal  Mind.  In  ultimate  analysis,  then, 
nature  b  consdous  experience,  and  forms  the  sign  or  ^mbol 
of  a  divine,  universal  intelligence  and  will. 

In  171 X  Berkdey  delivered  his  Discourse  on  Passive  Obedienco, 
in  which  he  deduces  moral  rules  from  the  intention  of  God  to 
promote  the  general  happiness,  thus  working  out  a  theological 
utilitarianism,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  later  exposi- 
tions of  Austin  and  J.  S.  Mill.  From  1707  he  had  been  engaged 
as  college  tutor;  In  171 2  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  and 
in  April  1 7 13  he  was  presented  by  Swift  at  court  His  abilities, 
his  courte^  and  his  upright  character  made  him  a  universal 
favourite.  While  in  London  he  published  his  Dialogues  (17 13), 
a  more  popular  exposition  of  his  new  theory;  for  exquisite 
facility  of  style  these  are  among  the  finest  philosophical  writings 
in  the  Englbh  language.  In  November  he  became  chaplain  to 
Lord  Peterborough,  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  continent, 
returning  in  August  1714.  He  travelled  again  in  1715-1720  as 
tutor  to  the  only  son  of  Dr  St  George  Ashe  (?  1658-1 7 18,  bishop 
successivdy  of  Cloyne,  Ck>gher  and  Derry).  In  1721,  during  the 
disturbed  state  of  social  relations  consequent  on  the  bursting  of 
the  South  Sea  bubble,  he  published  an  Essay  towards  preventing 
the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,  which  shows  the  intense  interest  he 
took  in  praaical  affairs.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Ireland  as  diaplain  to  ^bt  duke  of  Grafton,  and  was  made 
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dhinily  leclunr  uyd  uiiiveTaily  pretdur. 
■ppolnUd  lo  tbe  duneiy  of  Diomoii,  ■  p«i  wniui  Kxin  lu 
hiive  enUiled  no  duties,  aa  «<  find  him  holding  the  offices  of 
Hibnw  Icclunr  ud  senior  pnctu  it  Ihe  univerwly.  The 
lolbiiniig  yai  Mbe  Vaohomri^,  Swilt'i  Vanessa,  [efl  him  hiU 
ba  pniiei^.    It  Houlil  appear  Uiat  he  had  only  met  bet  ooce 

Dory,  but  hnd  hardly  been  app<»ntiHi  bebrc  be  vas  using  every 
(Hon  to  lesga  it  in  onki  lo  devote  binucll  to  his  icbeme  of 
[ounding  ■  college  in  the  Bermudas,  and  utendiog  its  bene£u 
10  Ibe  AmeiksuL  With  infinite  enilion  he  succeeded  in  obttin- 
ingfrom  government  a  promise  ol  £70,000,  and  after  four  yean 
spent  b  piqiaralion,  sailed  in  Septi^rabcr  IjiS,  accompanied 
by  some  friends  ud  by  his  wile,  daughter  of  Judge  FoiEiet,  whom 
he  had  married  in  the  prKcding  monih.  Three  yean  of  quiet 
letiieipent  and  study  were  spent  in  Shode  Island,  but  it  gradu- 
ally bec«me  apparent  thai  government  would  never  hand  over 
the  promised  grant,  and  Berkeley  was  compelled  to  give  up  hit 
cherished  plan.  Soon  after  his  return  he  published  the  fiuils  of 
his  studies  in  Akipkrii7i,vllit  Minnie  PliilmefJia  (1733). a  finely 
written  wcH-k  in  the  (oim  of  dialogue,  ciitically  enmioing  the 
various  forms  of  ficc-ihinlung  in  the  age,  and  bringing  forward 
in  antithevs  to  them  his  own  theory,  which  sbowa  all  nature  to 
be  th(  language  of  God.  In  1 734  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Oayae.  The  same  year,  in  bisXiufyil,hcattacked  the  higher 
matheoitics  as  leading  to  freeihinkmg;  this  involved  him  in 
a  hot  controversy.  The  Qiuriil,  a  practical  work  in  the  lorm 
ol  questions  on  what  would  now  be  ulled  social  or  economical 
philosophy,  appeared  in  three  parts,  1735, 173&,  1737.  In  1144 
was  published  the  Sirii,  partly  occasioned  by  the  cantroversy 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  tar-waler  in  casei  of  small-pai,  but  risiog 
far  above  the  circumstance  from  which  it  took  its  lise,  and 
revealing  hidden  depths  in  the  Berkeleian  metaphysics-    In 

to  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  his  son  George,  wbo  was  stud^ng 
there.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  family  on  the 
14th  of  January  1753,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Oiford. 
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In  1791  he  was 


J  things  th 


iDiDd.    Knowledge  being  tit 
(tend  to  tfie  unporeivcdinai 

FDd  in  Bccptkasm  01 

by  poinlLOg  out  a  pfvliminary  question.  Before  we  deduce  resiilts 
from  such  absence  ideas  as  cause.  subsUnce.  malter.  we  must  eik 

iciausiHB  which  correspoads  to  ihcsc  wordaP  Do  not  all  these 
ideas,  when  held  to  represedi  nmething  which  cvlals  ■bxalutciy 
■pan  froa  all  knowledge  of  it,  involve  a  cantndiction7  la  putting 
this  qvenioa,  nX  lela  ihaa  in  ansHring  it.  consKi  Bcrkelev's 
arigiuUty  a*  a  pfcilssopber.    The  ewnce  of  theamwoi  is  that  the 

and  external  thinga.  in  so  far  as  they  are  thought  to  have  an  exist- 
ence beyond  the  cinJe  d  conscioimies^  aie  Impwibie.  inconceiv' 
able.  Externa]  things  air  thiap  known  to  us  in  iinmediate  per- 
ception. To  this  conclusion  Beikeleir  leemt,  in  the  £nt  place,  to 
have  been  led  by  the  train  of  TeAtctwn  that  naturally  conducts  to 
sub^trve  er  egoinic  idealism.     It  b  impossible  to  overstep  the 

notions  i  have,  must  refer  to  and  find  their  meaning  in7act*  of  cob. 
iciouaneH.  But  this  Is  by  no  meaoa  Ihe  whole  or  ewn  the  principal 
part  of  Berkeley's  philoK^ihyMt  Is  essentially  a  theory  of  causality, 
and  this  H  brought  oat  gradually  under  the  presKire  ol  diffieidiies 
in  the  hrai  nlutioa  of  the  early  problem.  To  nerely  aubisliv* 
idcalim,  taae  pDtepta  dUTer  from  ideas  of  imsEinaiion  la  dc^nie, 
not  in  kind!  both  beiong  to  the  individual  mind.  To  Berkeley. 
however,  Ihe  diRemn  is  fundamental :  seBM  ideas  an  not  due  10 
oor  own  aedvily;  they  most  therefore  be  prodoced  by  some  other 
will— by  the  divine  ineelNgna.  Sense  expsience  is  thus  Ihe  con- 
alanl  action  gpon  nor  minds  of  supreme  active  Intdlecl,  and  is  not 
the  contequoia  of  dead  inert  mailer,  ft  might  appear,  therefore, 
that  sn^lle  things  had  aa  obledlvcolaena  In  tie  mind  of  Cod; 


L    Thh  Is  an  uuaimtaliini.  fnqueady  and  not  withooi 
s,  put  HpoB  BetkalEy'B  own  ■apnlion.    But  It  Is  aol  a 


HmtDlhltdnasy.  BatMwitcoapeHad wsMtW 
erceptloa  la  nM  a  Mat.  uH  that  what  we  coajdii 
ibstaniial  Is  not  a  sentaiion  but  a  group  of  qualities 
wnicn  in  uiimsle  analysis  means  seniations  cjlher  immediatdy  felt 
or  such  as  our  caprrienBe  has  tanght  ua  woald  be  fsh  ki  csnjOAnHM 
withihcsB.  Our  belief  i  a  (kenaOty  of  •tUaco'y'henloRba  said 
10  mean  assurance  that  this  associatloa  In  our  minds bgtween  actual 
and  posabb  sentaliona  is  somehow  guaranteed.  Further.  Betkdey's 
own  theory  woidd  never  penult  him  to  speak  ol  possible  sensalkma. 
meaning  6y  that  the  kleas  of  sensalkiaa  called  in  to  our  minib  bf 
piesem  eipeijenca.  Ho  could  oaver  have  held  dial  these  aSbrded 
any  explanation  of  the  perioanenl  cxislence  of  real  objects.  His 
ibeoiyls  quite  dinlnct  from  lUs,  whkh  really  amounts  to  notlung 
man!  than  sabjective  idealism.  External  things  are  produced  by 
the  win  ol  Ihe  divlae  InsdUgenee;  they  an  caosad.  aaJ  caused  In  ■ 
regular  ordci:  then  ciiats  la  Ihe  dhikie  mind  lefceMM.  ol  whkk 
tense  experfence  may  be  aald  to  be  Ihe  realiaatloa  in  04ir  finite  minds* 
Our  behcf  in  the  permanence  of  somctiihig  which  cotretpi  '  '  '"' 
anocjatiofl  In  our  minds  cf  actual  and  posdbk  sensati 
belief  in  Iheorderiioeisof  nature;  and  fkal  is  menl^^mt 


deas  of  relatloa  are  in  truth  th 


;k  in  Locke's  pWn- 


Wiih  all  these  defecH,  however,  Berkeley's  new  conception  marka 
a  distinct  tian  dt  prc^jreti  in  human  thought.  Hii  true  place  in 
the  history  oTviccDlatkon  may  be  seen  from  the  simple  otwrvatiom 
that  the  difficuliies  or  obscunlies  in  his  Khene  arc  really  the  pointa 
on  which  later  philosophy  bat  turned.  He  once  for  aU  lifted  Om 
protilem  of  metaphysics  10  a  higher  levd,  and,  in  cnniuDction  with 
his  successor,  Hume,  determined  Ihe  form  into  whicb  iater  meta- 
physical  quesdons  have  been  thrown. 

BlIuoogAmT. — The  standard  edition  of  Berfcdey's  workaia  that 
of  A.  Campbell  Fmser  in  4  vok  (L-iiL  Werb;  iv.  tit.  UUri  sW 
Diuirtalini  published  bv  the  Clarendon  Press  (l8;il:  thiiedilioB. 
revised  throughout  a 

with  a  bkvraphkal  ^uh't^'AT'jrBaifL 

graphical  sumiaary,  appeared  in  IS97-ie90.  Prof.  Fiassr  also  pul^ 
Rihed  an  eicelleni  volunte  of  selections  bih  ed..  iSM),  aad  • 
short  general  account  in  a  volume  on  Berkeley  In  the  Bbwhaaatf 
Fkilta.  Onii.  For  Beikeley'a  theory  ol  viskn  see  manKh  of 
piycbokigy  <m.  C  F.  Stout.  Wm,  ftma):  for  his  oiMcal  *!(■• 
H.  SidgSck,  jBiu.  </  SiHci  (jib  ed..  itoii:  A.  Bain,  Ifntial  carf 
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Uont  Stimet  0^)*  See  jUw  Sir  U  %e|>befr.  £iufM  .TlMpftl  jii 
aie  tSlh  OiiittHr  (^rd  ed.,  1002);  J.  S.  MUl?  Dissertations, 
▼ols.  H.  and  iy.;  t.  Huxley',  Critiques  and  Addresses,  pp.  330  ■eg.; 
G.  &  FoUerton,  Syslmn  ef  Mtlapkysia  (Hew  York.  1904);  Joha 
WaCMi.  OtUlima  of  Pkihs.  (New  York.  i8q8>;  J.  McCod^  Lodtt't 
Thnrj  tf  KnowUdit  (1884):  T.  Lorenz,  £m  BeUrag  nur  tebenS' 

ftsckuhtt  C  BerkeUys  (1900)  aixl  Weitere  BeitrSgfi  m.  Leb.  G,  B^s 
1901);  hinoriee  of  modern  philosophy  generally. 

(R.ADw;  J.  M.  M.) 

BBHKBUT.  MtUB  JOSEPH  (xSoj-iSSq),  English  botanist, 
WBs  bom  on  the  ist  of  April  x8^,  at  Biggin  Hall,  Northampton- 
shire, and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  an  honorary  fellow.  Taking  holy  orders,  he 
became  faicumbent  <^  Apethorpe  in  1837,  and  vicar  of  Sibber> 
toft,  near  Maricet  Harborough,  in  x8<^.  He  acquired  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  cryptogamic  botany  in  his  eariy  years,  and 
toon  was  recognized  as  the  leading  British  authority  on  fungi 
and  plant  pathology.  He  was  especially  famous  as  a  systematist 
fai  mycology,  some  6000  spedcs  of  fungi  being  credited  to  him, 
but  hb  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  published  in  1857, 
and  his  papers  on  "  Vegetable  Pathology "  in  the  Gardener's 
Cktonide  in  1854  and  onwards,  show  that  he  had  a  very  broad 
grasp  of  the  whol<i  domain  of  physiology  and  morphology  as 
imderstood  in  those  days.  Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Berkeley  began  his  work  as  a  field  naturalist  and  collector, 
his  earliest  objects  of  study  having  been  the  moUusca  and  other 
branches  of  zoology,  as  testified  by  his  papers  in  the  Zoological 
Journal  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  between  1828 
and  1836.  As  a  microscopist  he  was  an  assiduous  and  accurate 
worker,  as  is  slK>wn  by  his  numerous  drawings  of  the  smaller 
algae  and  fungi,  and  his  admirable  dissections  of  tnosses  and 
hepaticae.  His  investigations  on  the  potato  murrain,  caused  by 
Pkytophthora  infestans,  on  the  grape  mildew,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  Oidium  Tuckeri,  and  on  the  pathogenic  fungi  of  wheat 
rust,  hop  mildew,  and  various  diseases  of  cabbage,  pears,  coffee, 
onions,  tomatoes,  &c.,  were  important  in  results  bearing  on  the 
Kfe-history  of  these  pests,  at  a  time  when  very  little  was  known 
of  such  matters,  and  must  always  be  considered  in  any  his- 
torical account  ^  the  remarkable  advances  in  the  biology  of 
these  organisms  which  were  made  between  1850  and  1880; 
and  when  it  b  remembered  that  this  work  was  done  without 
any  of  the  modem  appliances  or  training  of  a  property  equipped 
laboratory,  the  real  significance  of  Berkeley's  pioneer  work 
becomes  ai^rent.  It  is  as  the  founder  of  British  mycology, 
however,  that  ha  name  will  live  in  the  history  of  botany,  and 
his  most  important  work  is  contained  In  the  account  of  native 
British  fungi  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  British  Flora  (183^,  in  his 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany  (1857),  and  in  his  Outlines 
of  British  Pungology  (i860).  His  magnificent  herbarium  at 
Kew,  which  contains  over  9000  specimens,  and  is  enriched  by 
numerous  notes  and  sketches,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
type  series  in  the  worid.  Berkeley  died  at  Sibbntoft  on  the 
30^.  of  July  X889.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  and  courteous 
bearing,  an  accomplished  classical  student,  with  the  simple 
and  modest  habits  that  befit  a  man  of  true  learning. 

A  list  of  his  publications  will  be  found  In  the  Catalogue  of  Sefen- 
U6c  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  sketches  of  his  life  in  Prec, 
Roy.  SoCt  1800, 47,  o,  by  Sir  Joaepli  Hooker,  and  Autuds  of  Botany, 
l«97.  II.  by  Sir  W..T.  Thneltoft-Pyw.  (a  M.  W.) 

MDUOLIT,  ilR  WniiAM  (c  i6o»-i677;,  British  colonial 
gDveraor  in  America,  was  born  in  or  near  London,  England, 
about  ido8,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Maurice  Berlceky»  an  original 
flKinber  of  the  London  Company  of  x6o6,  and  lnothert>{  John, 
first  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  one  of  the  proprietois  ct  the 
QBUvUnas.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  x6a9,  and  in  1633  was 
appointed  one  of  the  nyyal  oommissionexs  f or  Canada,  in  which 
office  he  won  the  personal  favour  of  Qurles  L,  who  appointed 
him  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  During  this  poiod  he 
tried  his  hand  at  literary  work,  producing  among  other  things 
a  tragi-oomedy  entitled  The  Lost  Lady  (1638).  In  Augvst  1641 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  but  did  not  ts^ke  up  Ids 
duties  untfl  the  foUowing  year.  His  first  term  as  governor, 
during  which  'be  seems  to  have  been  extremely  popular  with 
the  majority  oC  the  colonists,  was  notable  princ^aJIy  flor  his 


feltgioot  hitolerance  iumI  his  expulaon  of  the  Puritans,  who 
wese  in  a  great  minority:  During  the  Civil  War  in  EnglanJ 
be  remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  offered  an  asylam  in  Virginia 
to  Chaxles  IL  and  the  loyalists.  On  the  a^ival  of  a  parliament 
tary  fleet  in  165s,  however,  he  retired  from  office  and  spent  the 
following  ytais  quietly  on  his  plantation. .  On  the  death,  in 
x66o^  of  Samud  Matthews,  the  last  parHamentaiy  governor, 
he  was  chosen  governor  by  the  Viq^niia  assembly,  and  was 
soon  rocommissioned  by  Charles  IL  Hb  natural  arrogance 
and  tyranny  seems  to  have  increased  ^th  years,  and  the  second 
period  of  his  governorship  was  a  stormy  one.  .Serfous  frontier 
warfare  with  the  Indians  was  followed  (1676)  by  Bacon's  Re- 
Mlion  (see  VncDOA),  broi^t  on  by  Berkeley's  misrule,  and 
during  its  course  all  his  worst  traits  betameevidenL  His  cruelty 
and  barbarity  in  punishing  the  rebels  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Charles  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "  iht 
old  fool  has  put  to  death  more  people  in  that  naked  country 
than  I  did  here  for.  the  murder  of  my  father."'  ^Berkeley  was 
called  to  England  in  1677  ostensibly  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  colony,  and  a  lieutenant-governor  (Herbert 
Jeffreys)  was  put  in  his  pUce.  Berkeley  sailed  in  May,  but  died 
900a  after,  his  arrival,  at  Twickenham,  and  was  buried  tbne  on 
the  X3th  of  July  1677.  In  addition  to  the  play  mentioned 
he  wrote  A  .Disc9ttrt6'  ami-  View  of  Yirg^mia  (London, 
X663). 

BBRKBLB7,  t  city  of  Alameda  county,  California,  U.S.A., 
on  the  £^  shore  of  San  Frandsco  Bay,  named  after  Bishop 
Berkeley  on  account  of  his  line  **  Westward  the  couise  of  empire 
takes  its  way."  Pop.  (1890)  si^x;  (1900)  13,8x4,  of  w^m 
3^x6  wore  foreign-born;  (19x0)  40,434.  It  is  served  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santo  F€  railway  systems,  both 
transcontinental;  and  is  connected  by  electric  lines  (and  ferry) 
with  San  Frandsco,  and  by  five  electric  lines  with  Oakland.  Its 
attractive  situation  and  pleasant  outlooks  have  made  it  a 
favourite  residential  snburb  of  San  Frandsco,  which  lies  at  a 
distance  of  7  m.  across  the  bay.  Berkeley  is  the  seat  of  the 
Califonua  state  university  (see  California,  University  of), 
opened  in  1873;  the  inter-related  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary 
(X896,  Disofdes  of  Christ);  Pacific  Theological  Seminary 
(esteblished  in  1866  at  Oakland,  in  1901  at  Berkeley,  Con* 
gregational);  Seadnary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Union,  and  Unitarian  Theological  School— all  associated 
with  the  Univeruty  of  California;  and  the  state  institution  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. .  The  site  of  Berkeley  was  a  farming 
region  untH  its  sdectim  for  the  home  of  the  nnivexsity.  ^  Berke* 
ley  was  incotpctated  nk  a  town  in  x878. 

BBRKEUnr,  a  market  town  of  (^oucestenhire,  England,  near 
the  river  Severn,  in  that  portion  of  its  valley  known  as  the  Vale 
of  Berkeley,  on  a  branch  from  the  Midland  railway*  Pop.  (1901) 
774*  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence)  in  a  rich 
pastoral  vale  to  which  it  givfs  nan^*  celebrated  for  its  dairies* 
producing  the  famous  cheese  known  as  **  double  douoester." 
The  town  has  A  handsome  church  (Eaily  English  axKi  Decorated), 
a  grammar  school,  and  some  trade  in  coal,  timber  'malt  and 

cheese.  Berkeley  wss  the  bhthplace  of  Dr  Edward Jeimer(x749)» 
who  is  buried  in  the  church.  Berkeley  Castle,  on  an  eminenoe 
south-east  of  the  town,  is  fine  of  the  noblest  baronial  castles 
existing  in  England,  and  one  of  the  few  inhabited.  TheBerkeley 
Ship  Canal  connecte  Gloacater  with  docks  at  Sharpness,  avoiding*' 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn  estuary* 

The  manor  of  Berkeley  gives  its  name  to  ^  noble  family  of 
Berkeley  (^a).  According  to  tradition,  a  muncry  to  wUch  the 
manor  belonged  existed  here  before  the  Conquest,  and  Earl 
Godwin,  by  bringing  about  ixi  dissoluti<a»  obtained  the  manor. 
All  that  is  certainly  known,  however,  is  that  la  Domesday  the 
manor  Is  assigned  to  one  Roger,  who  took  his  ■amame  from  it. 
His  descendants  seem  to  have  been  ousted  from  thefr  pesaessions 
during  the  xsth  oeiUury  by  Robert  fiu  Harding,  an  Angevin 
peirtlsan,  who  already  held  the  castle  when,  in  xx&s,  Henry,  duke 
of  Normandy  (who  became  King  Henry  IL  in  the  following  year), 
granted  him  the  manor.  Under  an  agreement  made  in  the  san^e 
year.  Manrioc,  son  of  Robert  fits  Harding,  married  a  daughter 
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of  Roger  of  Berkeley.  Their  descendants  styled  tfiefns<fvte  of 
Berkeley,-  and  in  1200  the  town  uras.  confuined  to  Robert  of 
Berkeley  with  toll,  soc,  ssc,  frc,  and  a  maricet  on  whatever 
day  of  Ihe  week  h*  chose  to  hold  it.  TIus  charter  was  con- 
firmed to  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  in  1330,  and  in  1395-1396 
Lord  Berkeley  received  a  grant  of  another  fair  on  the  Tigil  and 
day  of  Holyroo^L  The  descendants  of  the  Berkley  family  still 
hold  the  manor  and  town.  Berkeley  Castle  was  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Edward  II.  The  king  was  at  first  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Lord  Berkeley,  who,  being  considered  too  lenient,  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  prisoner  and  castle  t6  Sir  John  Mautravcrs  and 
Thomas  Goun&y.  The  town  has  n«  charter,  but  is  mentioned 
as  a  borough  in  2284-1285.  It  wts^govemcd  by  a  mayor  and 
twelve  aldermen,  but  by  1864  their  privileges  had  become  merely 
nominal,  and  the  rorporation  was  dissolved  in  1885  under  the 
MunidpaljCorporations  Act.  Berkeley  was  formerly  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  but  the  trade  had  decreased  by 
the  16th  century,  for  Leland,  writing  about  1520,  says  "  the 
town  of  Berkeley  is  no  great  thing.  .  >  .  It  hath  very  much 
occupied  and  yet  somewhat  doth  dothing." 
See  John  Fisher,  flistory  of  BerkeUy  (1864). 

/  BSRKHAIIPSTBAD  (Great  Berkhaupstead),  a  market 
town  in  the  Watford  parliamentary  division  6f  Hertfordshire, 
England,  28  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North- 
western railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5140.  It  lies 
pleasantly  in  the  narrow  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Bulboume, 
and  is  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  church  of  St 
Peter,  a  large  cruciform  structure,  exhibits  all  the  G6(hic  styles, 
and  eariicr  fragments  are  traceable.  There  are  several  brasses 
of  interest.  The  poet  William  Cowpcr  was  born  in  the  rectory 
in  173X.  The  large  grammar  school  b  a  foundation  of  1541. 
Straw-plaiting  and  the  manufacture  of  small  wooden  wares  are 
the  principal  industries,  and  there  are  large  chemical  works.  Of  the 
castle  earthworks  and  fragments  of  walls  remain.  The  name  of 
the  town  is  Great  Befkhampstead(or  Berkhamsted),  hidistinction 
from  Little  Berkharopstead  near  Hatfield  in  this  county. 

Berkhampstead  (Beorhhamstede,  Berchehamstede)  was  un- 
doubtedly of  some  importance  in  Saxon  times  since  there  were 
fifty-two  burgesses  there  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  In  11 56 
Henry  II.  granted,  the  men  and  merchants  of  the  town  the  same 
laws  and  customs  as  they  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  that  they  should  be  quit  of  toU  throughout  England, 
Normandy,  Aquitaine  and  Anjou.  Beridiampstead  rose  to 
importance  with  its  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  and  when  the  castle  fell  into  ruin  after 
X 496  the  town  also  began  to  decay.  In  x6i8,  however,  the 
burgesses  received  an  incorporation  charter;  but  after  the  dvil 
wan  the  corporate  body  began  to  foil  through  poverty,  and  in  the 
iStfa  century  had  ceased  to  exist  The  burgesses  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  lir  1320  and  again  in  1338  and  i34i,.but 
were  never  represented  again.  Before  the  13th  oenuiry  the 
burgesses  held  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday  and  a  yearly  fair  on 
St  James's  day,  but  in  I3t8  Henry  IIL  altered  the  market  day 
to  Monday.  Roofing  tiles  were  manufactured  in  Berkhampstead 
as  eariy  as  the  X3th  century,  and  in  Elixabeth's  reign  the  making 
of  malt  was  the  chief  industry. 

.  IIRRSIIIRB*  THOMAS  HOWARD,  xST  Earl  or  (1587-1669), 
And  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  ist  earl  of  Suffolk  and  of  (Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  Kt.,  widow  of  Richard  Rich, 
was  l^tized  on  the  8th  of  October  1587.  He  sooceeded  to  his 
mother's  estate  of  Charlton  in  Wilt^ire,  was  created  K.B.  in 
,1605,  became  master  of  the  horse  to  Prince  Charles,  and  was 
created  Lord  Howard  of  Charlton  and  Viscount  Andover  in  1622^ 
,K.G.  In  1^2^  and  earl  of  Beckshiro  in  1636.  In  1^34  be  was 
chosen  high  steward  of  the  imivenlty  ol  Oxford.-  He  wasa 
Icommlssiontr  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ripon  in  1640,  and 
accompanied  the  king  to  York  fat  1642.  While  attempting  to 
execute  the  king's  commission  of  larray  in  Oxfordshire  in  August 
he  waA  talten  prisoner  by  Hai|jSpden  at  WatUngton  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  but  after  being  censured  by  the  Lords  was  liberated 
tn  September.  In  1643  he  was  puule  governor  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  a  post  for  which  he  was  In  00  way  fitted,  sad  In  wbicfa 


he 'showed  hhnself  factious  and  otwtroctive.  He  accompanied 
the  prince  to  Sdlly  and  to  Jersey,  but  on  the  lattet's  departure 
for  France  went  to  Holland.  At  the  Restoration  1m  tras  made  « 
privy  councillor  and  recdved  rewards.  He  died  on  the  x6th  of 
Jfuly  1669,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  According 
to  Clarendon  "  his  affection  for  the  crown  was  good;  his  interest 
and  reputation  less  than  anything  but  his  understanding.*'  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-hcfar  of  ;JV31iam,  eari  of 
Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  thesa 
Charles  succeeded  him  as  2iid  earl  of  Berkshire;  Thomas  suo- 
cecded  the  latter;  and  Philip  was  ancestor  of  John,  14th  eail 
of  Suffolk  and  8th  earl  of  Berkshire,  and  so  of  the  later  earls  oi 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

BERKSHIRE  [abbreviated  Bcrks^  pronounced  Borhhire]^  a 
southern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  E.  by  Surrey,  S.  by  Hampshire,  W.  by  Wilt- 
shire, and  N.W.  for  a  short  distance  by  Gloucestershire.  Its  arc% 
is  721 '9  sq.  m.  Its  entire  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
river  Thames,  in  the  basin  of  which  practically  the  whole  county 
is  included.  In  the  north-west  a  narrow  and  broken  line  of  hills» 
pierced  in  the  west  by  the  Cole  stream,  which  here  forms  the 
coimty  boundary,  extends  past  Faringdon  and  culminates  in  a 
height  over  500  ft.  at  Cuamor  Hurst,  which,  with  Wytham  Hill, 
fills  a  deep  northward  bend  of  the  Hiamcs,  and  overlooks  the 
city  of  Oxford  from  the  west  The  range  separates  the  Thames 
valley  from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  which  is  traversed  by  the 
small  river  Ock,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  of  hills 
known  as, the  White  Horse  HiUs  or  Berkshire  Downs,  richly 
wooded  along  their  base,  and  rising  sharply  to  bare  rounded 
summits.  In  White  Horse  Hill  on  the  western  confines  of  the 
county  a  height  of  856  fL  is  reached.  The  line  of  these  hills  it 
continued  north-eastward  by  the  Chiltem  Hills  in  Oxfordshire, 
but  a  division  between  the, two  is  made  by 'the  Thames  in  % 
narrow  valley  or  gap  at  Goring.  Southward  the  Downs  are 
scored  with  deep  narrow  valleys,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of 
the  Lamboum  and  the  Pang.  The  last  stream  runs  eastward 
directly  to  the  Thames;  but  the  Lamboum  and  others  join  the 
Kennet,  which  drains  a  beautiful  sylvan  valley  to  the  Thames  at 
Reading.  Another  line  of  downs  closely  confines  the  vale,  of 
Kennet  on  the  south  from  Newbury  upwards,  and  although  the 
greater  part  of  these  docs  not  fall  within  the  county,  their  highest 
point,  Inkpen  Beacon  (loix  ft),  does  so.  The  Enborne  stream^ 
rising  here,  and  flowing  paraUel  to  the  Kennet  until  turning 
north  to  join  it,  is  for  a  considerable  distance  the  county 
boundary.  Between  Reading  and  Windsor  the  Thames  make* 
a  northfvard  bend,  past  Henley  and  Marlow,  in  the  form  of  three 
sides  of  a  square.  WiUiin  the  bend  slight  hills  border  the  river« 
but  south  of  these,  anain  t^e  Loddon  valley  south  of  Reading, 
the  county  is  low  and  flat.  .  In  the  south-east  of  the  county^ 
however,  there  is  a  high  sandy  plateau,  forming  part  of  Bagshot 
Heath,  over  400  ft.  in  elevation,  and  extending  into  Surrey. 
Fir-woods  are  characteristic  of  this  district,  and  northward 
towards  the  Thames  extends  the  royal  park  of  Windsor,  which 
is  magnificently  timbered.  The  proportion  to  the  total  area  of 
the  county  which  is  under  woods  is,  however,  by  no  means  ao 
great  as  in  the  adjaoent  counties  of  Surrey  and  JTampehire^ 
There  is  fine  trout-fishing  in  the  Reimet  and  some  of  its  ibcdcrs* 

Peolo^.— The "tkuninant  featute  of  the  coitsty/  the  CbStcm 
and  WUtc  Horse  Hills,  owes  its  fbriA  to  the  Chalk,  whkhspreada 
from.  Ashbury  and  Hungetford  on  the  west  to  Henley  aii4 
Maidenhead  on  the  east.  In  the  northern  face  of  the  escaifaMKT 
we  find  the  Lower  Chalk  with  a  hard  bed,  the  Tottenihoe  Stone; 
<m  the  louthem  sk>pe  Uet  the  Chalk-witk*FU9ta«  ^t  Kintbucy 
it  is  quarried  for  the  mamilaftmeof  wfaitiog,  Atthefeol^if  tlse 
Chalk  eacarpmci^  is  the  Upper  Greenaand  with  a  narrow  crop 
towards  the  west  which  is  broken  tip  into  patches  eaatwanle* 
LooUng  northward  from  the  Chalk  hills,  the  loW-lylng  ground 
is  occopied  successively  by  the  Gauit  Cloy,  the  Kimtneridge  Clay » 
and  fiiiaUy  by  -the  Oxford  Clay,  wfakh  extends  beyond  tb« 
Thames  into  Oxfordshire.  This  low-lying  tract  is  relieved  by  mi 
ekvated  ridge  of  Corallian  beds,  between  the  Kimineridg!e  Clay 
and  the  Gault.    It  ektends  from  aett  Faringdoft  paal  AbingdoB 
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*o  GttiMBor  And  Wytlnm  HilL  At  Far&ijpkMi  tliete  aie  some 
interesting  gravds  of  Lower  Greensand  age,  fnll  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  apcmges.  South  <^  the  ChaUc,  the  county  is  occupied 
by  Eocene  rocks,  mottled  clays,  well  exposed  in  the  brickfields 
aboQt  Reading,  and  hence  called  the  Reading  beds.  At  Finch- 
ampstead,  Sunninghill  and  Ascot,  these  deposits  axe  overlaid 
by  the  mote  sandy  beds  of  the  Bagahot  scries.  Between  the  two 
last  named  formations  is  a  broad  outcrop  of  London  Clay. 
Numerous  outliers  of  Eocene  rest  on  the  Chalk  beyond  the  main 
line  of  boundary.  The  Chalk  of  Inkpen  Beacon  is  brought  up 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  by  a  qmdinal  fold; 
sindlaily,  An  antidiat  has  bmoght  up  the  small  patch  of  Chalk 
in  Windsor  Park.  Clay-wfth-Flints  Ues  in  patches  and  holes  on 
the  chalk,  and  flint  graveis  occur  high  iq>  <m  either  side  of  the 
Thames.  Faiiiy  thick  beds  of  peat  are  fotmd  in  the  alluvium  of 
the  Kennet  at  Newbury. 

Industries,— About  seventointibs  of  the  total  area  is  under 
odtivaticm;  a  large  proportion  oC  this  being  in  pennanent 
pasture,  as  much  attention  *8  paid  to  dairy4arming.  Butter  and 
cheese  ate  largely  produced,  and  the  making  of  condensed  milk 
is  a  bmich  of  the  industry.  Many  sheep  are  pastured  on  the 
Downs,  important  sheep-markets  being  held  at  the  smaU  town 
of  East  or  Market  Ilsley;  and  an  excellent  breed  of  pigs  is 
named  after  the  county.  Tlie  parts  about  F&ringdoa  are  specially 
noted  lor  them.  Osts  an  the  principal  grain  crop;  although  a 
considerable  acreage  is  under  wheat.  Turnips  and  swedes  are 
largely  cultivated,  and  apples  and  cherries  are  grown.  Besides 
the  royal  castle  of  Winibor,  fine  county  teats  are  especially 
numewus. 

The  only  manufacturing  <»itre  of  first  importance  is  Reading, 
whkh  is  prindpaHy  famous  for  its  biscuit  factories.  The  menu' 
facture  c^  dothing  and  carpets  ia  carried  on  at  Abhigdon;  but 
a  woollen  industry  introduced  into  the  county  as  early  as  the 
Tudor  period  is  long  extinct.  Engineering  works  and  paper  mills 
are  established  at  various  places;  and-  boat<building  is  carried 
on  at  Reading  and  other  riverside  stations.  There  are  extensive 
seed  warehouses  and  testing  grounds  near  Reading;  and  the 
Kennet  and  Windsor  ales  are  in  high  repute.  Whiting  is  manu- 
factured  from  chalk  at  Kintbury  on  the  Kennet. 

Commumt(ai4msr'--Commmdcaiioni  are  provided  prindpaUy 
by  the  Great  Western  railway,  the  main  Ihie  of  which  crosses  tho 
county  from  east  to  west  by  Maidenhead,  Reading  and  Didoot. 
A  branch  line  serves  the  Kennet  valley  from  Reading;  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  company  leaves  the  main  line  at  Didcot, 
a  branch  ttom  it  serving  Abingdon.  The  BLslngstoke  branch 
runs  south  from  Reading,  and  lines  serve  Waflingford  bom 
Cholsey,  and  Faringdon  from  Uflington.  CommunlcatioA  with 
the  south  of  England  is  maintained  by  a  joint  line  of  the  South 
Western  and  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  companies  terminating 
at  Reading,  and  there  are  branches  of  the  Great  Western  and 
South  Western  systems  to  Windsor.  The  Lamboum  valley 
light  railway  runs  north-west  to  Lamboum  from  Newbury. 
Wide  water-communications  are  afforded  by  the  Thames,  aaid 
the  Kennet  is  in  part  canalised,  to  form  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  system,  connecting  with  iJie  Bristol 
Avon  above  Bath. 

PopttUaioH  and  AdministraHoH.-^Thib  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  463,^)8  acres)  with  a  population  in  1891  of  339,138, 
and  in  1901  of  356,509.  The  ar6a  of  the  administrative  county 
i^  463,567  acres.  The  county  contains  twenty  hundreds.  The 
municipal  boroughs  are  Abingdon  (pop.  6480),  Maidenhead 
(13,980),  Newbury  (11,061),  Reading,  thtf  county  town  and  a 
county  borough  (73,317),  WalUngford  (3808),  Windsor  or  N<Jw 
Windsor  (14,130).  Wokin^m  (3551).  Wantage  (3766)  is  an 
urban  district.  Among  lesser  towns  may  be  mentioned  Faring- 
don in  the  north-west  (3900),  Hungerford  on  the  Kennet  (3906), 
and  Lamboum  in  the  valley  of  theit  name  (3071),  the  villages 
«f  Bray  (3978),  Cookham  (3874)  and  Tllehurst  (3545),  which, 
fflce  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  have  grown  into  resi- 
dential towns;  and  Sandhurst  (2386).  The  county  is  in -the 
Oscford  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Reading.  It  has  one 
coaft  of  quarter  sessions,  and  Is  divided  itito  twdvc  petty 


sessional  divSsions.  The  boroughs  of  Abnigdon,  Newbur^r, 
Maidenhead,  Reading,  WalUngford  and  Windsor  have -separate 
conunission^  of  the  peace,  and  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading 
and  Windsor  have  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  There 
are  198  dvil  parishes*  Berkshire  forms  an  archdeaconry  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford;  a  small  portion,  however,  falls  within 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  are  303  ecdesiastical  parities 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  county.  .  There  are 
three  parliamentary  divisions,  Northern  or  Abingdon,  Southern 
ot  Newbury,  and  Eastern  or  Wokingham,  each  returning  one 
member;  while  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Reading  returns 
one  member,  and  parts  of  the  borough  of  Oxford  and  Windsor 
are  included  in  the  county.  There  are  several  important  edu- 
cational establishments  in  the  county.  Radley  College  near 
Abingdon,  Wellington  CoU^e  near  Sandhurst,  and  Bradfield 
Collqse,  at  the  village  of  that  name,  8  m.  west  of  Reading,  are 
among  the  more  important  modem  public  schools  for  boys. 
Brad&Ud  College  was  founded  in  ^50,  and  is  well  known  for 
the  realistic  p^ormancesof  classical  Greek  plays  presfmted 
by  the  schokurs  in  an  open  Aeatre  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Abingdon  and  Reading  schools  rank  among  the  lesser  public 
schools.  At  Reading  is  a  university  extension  coII^e,  and  in 
the  south-east  of  the  county  is  tl^e  Sai^urst  Royal  Military 
College. 

JEfulory.-^During  the  Heptarchy  Berkslure  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessel,  and  interesting  relics  of  SaxoU  occupa- 
tion have  beep  discovered  In  vatious^  parts  of  the  county.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  burial  grounds  at  Long 
Wittenham  and  Frilford,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Lam-^ 
bourn  valley  was  occupied  in  early  Saxon  times.  The 'cinerary 
urns  found  in  BeiJLshire  undoubtedly  contain  the  ashes  d  tbo 
AngUans  who  came  south  imder  Penda'in  the  7th  century* 
The  fortification  called  Cherbury  Castle,  not  far  from  Dencht 
worth,  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  up  by  Canute. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Berkshire  formed  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Harold,  and  supported  him  stanchly  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  This  loyalty  was  punished  by  very  sweep- 
ing coniiscaticms,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  no 
estates  of  any  importance  were  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.' 
When  Alfred  divided  the  country  into  shires,  this  county  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Berrocsdr,  as  Asser  says,  "  from  the  wood 
of  Berroc,  where  the  bok-tree  grows  most  plentifully."*  At 
the  time  of  the  suivey  it  comprised  twenty-two  hundreds;  at 
the  present  da^  there  are  only  twenty,  of  which  eleven  retain 
their  andeat  names.  Many  parisha  have  been  transferred 
from  one  hundred  to  another,  but  the  actual  boundary  of  the 
county  is  practically  unchanged.  Part  of  the  parishes  of  Shilton 
and  Langford  formed  detached  portions  of  the  shire,  until 
included  in  Oxfordshire  in  the  rdgn  of  William  IV.  Portions 
of  Combe  and  Shalboume  parishes  have  also  been  restored 
to  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  respectively,  while  the  Wiltshire 
portion  of  Hungerford  has  been  transferred  to  Berkshire.  The 
county  was  originally  induded  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  but  in 
A.D.  909  it  was  removed  to  the  newly-formed  see  of"  Wiltshire," 
afterwards  united  with  Sherborne.  In  1075  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  was  removed  to  Salisbury,  and  in  1836  by  an  order 
in  council  Berkshire  was  transferred  te  the  diocese  of  Oxfordw 
The  archdeaconry  is  of  very  early  origin  aijd  is  co-extensive  with 
the  county.  Formerly  it  comprised  four  rural  deaneries,  but 
the  number  has  lately  been  increased  to  nine.  Much  of  the  eariy 
history  of  the  county  is  recorded  in  the  ChronHles  of  the  abbey 
of  Abingdon,  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  second  only 
to  the  crown  in  the  extent  and  number  of  its  possessions.  The 
abbot  also  exerdsed  considerable  judicial  and  administrative 
powers,  and  his  court  was  endowed  with  the  privileges  of  the 
hundred  court  and  was  freed  from  tlabiHty  to  interference  by 
the  sheriff.  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  had  a  common  sheriff 
tmtil  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  shire  court  was  held  at 
Grauntpon^    Thp  assises  wore  formerly  hdd  at  Reading, 

*  The  derivation  from  BibrocI,  a  British  tribe  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
which  probably  inhabited  Surrey  Or  Middlesex,  seems  philologically 
impossible. 
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iVtHOddwl    lad    Nnrbacy    bai    are    now    hctd    cnlbdy    at 

Ai  tbe  Umc  of  tite  DorDoihy  lurvey  di£  ddel  l&y-pmpiiclar 
was  Heniy  de  Feirin.  ancstDr  of  the  carls  of  Deiby,  but  it  i>  ic- 
matkiblc  Lhat  none  of  the  great  Beikshire  catales  bas  nuniined 
with  the  laRie  fimily  long.  Iliamas  Fuller  quaintly  obierva 
that  "  the  lands  ol  Berkshire  are  very  skittisb  and  apt  to  cast 
their  owners."  Tbe  De  la  Poles  succeeded  to  large  estatca  by 
■  Dianiage  with  the  hdias  ol  Tbomu  Chaucer,  son  of  the  poet, 
but  the  family  became  ctlinct  ia  tbe  male  line,  and  the  estates 
wrre  alienated.  The  ume  fate  beleU  the  estate*  of  the  Acbtid), 
the  Fitiwarrens  and  later  the  fajnlliea  of  Nonig  and  BcGla. 

The  natuTsI  advaniago  of  this  county  have  always  eacourageil 
agricultural  lather  than  conomcrdal  purauira.  The  soil  i£ 
especially  adapted  for  sheep-farming,  and  numeioui  docnraenla 
testify  to  the  importance  and  prosperity  of  the  woot-trade  in 
the  1 3  th  century.  At  fint  this  trade  was  con&ned  to  the  export 
of  tbe  raw  maUrial,  but  the  reign  of  Edward  If  I.  saw  Che  intro- 
duction of  the  clothing  industry,  for  which  tbe  county  afterwards 
became laoious.  Thitlradcbcgantodedmeinlhc  i7thcentuiy, 
and  in  1641  the  Berkshire  dothJen  complained  of  Ibe  dcadness 
of  their  tiade  and  the  difticulty  of  getting  ready  money,  attri- 

{pg  industry  and  the  timber  trade  also  flourished  In  tbe  county 
tantn  the  iglb  century.  Agikultunlly  considered,  tbe  Vale  ot 
the  White  Horse  is  especially  productive,  and  Camden  speaks 
c[  the  great  crops  of  bailey  grown  in  the  district. 
I  Owing  to  ill  proximity  to  London,  Berkshire  has  from  eany 
times  iKcn  tbe  scene  of  frequent  military  opeiatioDS.  The 
earliest  recorded  historical  fact  relating  to  the  county  ii  the 
occupation  of  the  district  between  Wallingford  and  Ashbuiy 
by  (Ma  in  758.  In  the  gib  and  lotb  centuries  the  county  was 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  io  ijl 
the  invaders  wete  defeated  by  j^tbdwulf  at  Englefieldand  again 
at  Seading.  During  the  disorders  of  Stephen's  reign  Walling- 
ford was  gartisoned  for  Matilda  and  was  the  scene  of  the  final 
treaty  in  1153-  Meetings  took  place  between  John  and  hia 
barons  in  iitj  at  Wallingford  and  at  Reading,  and  in  1116 
Windsor  was  besieged  by  the  biront.  At  the  opening  of  the 
dvil  war  of  the  ijlh  century,  tbe  sheriff,  .on  behalf  of  tbe  in- 
halutants  of  Berkshire,  pciiiioned  that  the  county  might  be  put 
b  a  posture  of  defence,  and  hero  the  royalisu  had  tome  of  Ihdr 
Urongest  gaRisoii*.  Reading  endured  a  ten  days'  siege  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  1643,  and  Wallingford  did  not  sumnder 
ontil  1646.    Neu'bury  was  the  site  of  two  balllea  io  >64J  lod 
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tbftcounty  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Readings  l^ter  the 
bcsoughs  of  Newbury,  Wallingford,  Windsor  and  Abingdon 
■ecurcd  rcpceEentaiion,  and  from  1557  until  the  Reform  Act  of 
rSji  tbe  cngnly  was  represented  by  a  total  of  ten  membcis-  By 
this  act  Abingdon  and  Wallingford  wen  each  deprived  of  a 
nembet,  but  tbe  county  returned  three  membets  instead  of 
two.  Since  the  Eiedlsttibution  of  Sats  Act  18S5  the  county 
hu  returned  three  members  for  three  divisions,  and  Windsii 
lembcr  each,  tbe  icmainiag  borougbi 


I  great  Benedictine  monaa- 


feaving  lost  repiwenu 

,tii(i(tu(Ki.— Tbe  remains  of  li 
teiies  at  Abingdon  end  Reading  ai 
architecture  of  the  county  is  not  lenutkable,  eitcpting  a  lew 
individual  churches.  Thus  for  Noiman  work  the  chiu-ches  of 
SbcUingford  and  Choliey  may  be  noted,  together  with  the  very 
■mall  chapel,  of  early  date,  at  Upton  near  DidcoL  The  church 
of  Blewhury  in  the  same  locality  is  in  the  main  transitional 
NomULJ],  and  retains  some  ol  its  ori^nal  vaulting.  Of  Early 
EDglish  cfaurchcs  there  an  Hveral  g»d  eiamplcs,  notably  at 
Uftngton,  witb  it*  unusual  angular-haaded  windows,  Buddand 
neat  Failntdoa,  aod  Wantage.  The  towei  of  St  Helen's, 
AblntdoD.  well  iUuauatea  this  ptriod.  The  cruciform  church 
of  Sbdtcedireoke,  with  its  centnl  spire,  is  s  beautiful  and  almost 
unaltered  Decorated  buildbig;  and  St  Geoige's  chapel  in 
Windsor  Castle  is  a  superb  spMunen  ol  Perpendicular  walk. 


Apart  Enra  Whubv,  BeiluUt  ntitai  ~-r—*-"-  nadfevtf 
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on  the  river  Btrlad.  which  valen  the  bigk  plaint  of  Eastern 

Moldavia.  Pop-  (igoo)  34>4S4,  about  oofrfourth  of  whom  are 
Jews-  At  Btrlad  tbe  nllway  from  Jassy  diverges,  one  branch 
skirting  the  river  Seretb,  the  olber  akirtiiig  tlu  Pruth;  both 
nuniteat  Galatx.    Among  a  male  of  namtw  and  winding  stnecta 

hospital,  administered  t^  the  St  SfMdioD  Foundaliim  of  Jal^. 
BMad  has  manufactures  of  Map  and  atidlet,  and  Mm  Inde 
in  timbet  and  fatm-producB,  while  the  annual  bnne-bin  an 
visited  by  dcmlera  fnmi  all  parts  of  the  coutry.  In  tbB  lididty 
are  tncei  of  a  Roman  amp. 

BKUCHUWBH.  fiOBtZ  or  GonruzD  VOM  ti4SB-is6i), 
Getmaii  kiigbt,  <n*  bom  at  tbe  teatli  of  Ja^thauien  now  in 
WOrttetabeii.  In  1497  he  tatend  the  service  of  FrederU  IV., 
margrave  of  Brandenburi-Anibach,  and  hi  t^  fongfat  for  tke 
empHDC  MaiimUian  I.  in  Burgundy,  Lorraine  and  Brabant,  and 
neit  year  in  Swiueriand.  About  1500  he  raised  a  coapaoy  of 
freelances,  and  at  their  head  took  pan  in  vailou).  private  wara. 
In  T505,  whilst  aiaitUng  Albert  IV.,  dute  of  Bavada,  at  thesitse 
of  Landshut,  his  right  hand  waa  ^ot  away,  and  an  iron  one  waa 
substituted  which  is  still  shown  at  Jagsthauaen.  In  spite  of  ihia 
"  Goeti  with  the  iron  haad ''  continued  his  feuds,  their  motive 
being  mainly  booty  a    ' 
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Forchheim  on  some  merchants  retumin 
Leipzig,  caused  him  to  be  put  under  ll 
Maximilian,  and  he  was  only  released  f 
promise  to  pay  14,000  gulden-  In  1516  be  made  a  raid  Into 
Hesse  and  captured  Philip  IV.,  count  of  Waldeck,  whom  he 
anaom  of  &400  gold  gulden,  and  in  T51S  waa 
the  ban-  He  fought  for  Ulrich  I.,  duke  of 
WOrltemberg.  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Swabian  League  in 
1519,  apd  alter  a  ^lirited  resistance  was  compelled,  throogli 
want  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  to  surrender  the  town  of 
MeckmUhl,  Inviolationol  the  termsof  thecapitulatkHibewaa 
held  prisoner,  and  banded  over  to  the  dtircns  of  Heilbroun,  but 
owing  to  the  c£fi>rts  ol  Sickingcn  and  Georg  von  Frundsberg  was 
released  in  isav,  upon  paying  looo  gulden,  and  swearing  iwt  to 
Uke  vengeance  on  the  League.  When  the  Peasants'  War  brake 
out  in  is>s  GoeU  was  compelled  by  the  rebels  ol  the  Odenwald 
district  to  act  aa  their  leader.  He  accepted  the  position,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  partly  because  he  had  no  choice^  partly 
In  the  hope  of  curbing  the  excesses  of  the  insurgents;  but, 
finding  himsdf  in  this  respect  powerless,  after  a  month  of  nominal 
leadership,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  to  his  castle. 

diet  of  Spder,  andon  tbe  17  th  of  October  i5jfi  was  acquit  ted  by 
the  imperial  chamber.  In  ^tc  of  this  the  Swaluan  League 
seiied  the  opportunity  of  paying  oil  old  scores  against  him- 
Lured  to  Augsburg,  under  proinise  of  safe  conduct,  to  dear 
himsdl  of  the  charges  tntde  agalnit  bim  on  behalf  of  the  League. 
he  was  time  treacherously  seiied  on  the  sSth  of  November  ijjB, 
and  kept  a  dote  prisonet  for  two  year*.  In  15^0  be  waa  liberated 
on  repeating  bit  oath  01  151),  and  undertaking  not  to  leave  ihs 
neighbourhood  of  his  cmttle  of  Hombeig  on  the  Neckar.  He 
appears  to  hfve  ttmalRed  there  quietly  unlit  1J40  when  the 
emperor  Cbariei  V.  released  him  ftom  his  oath.  In  154s  he 
fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  in  1544  accompanied 
Charles  when  he  invaded  France.  Ha  returned  to  Hombers; 
where  he  passed  hi*  time  jiatil  hit  death  oa  the  ajrd  of  July 
ijti.    tlai'ai  twlrcAianicd  and  left  three  daughtera  and  seven 
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Ihe  oooatt  vmi  fietlidiinfeiHKoMiick,  of  Hdnttadt 
iKar  Heidelbeig,  one  ol  tlw  two  tarviviog  bcsncbet  of  the  funUy, 
«re  htt  dncfiMtaati  ■  Theotlierbrtncli,tlMitoCtheFreiherni  von 
Beiiidiiiigca-Jagtkhauaen,  is  dcsoeDdfed  from  Goets^  brother 
Hans.  "  GoeU  von  Berfidungen  "  is  the  title  of  Goethe's  piay, 
vhicb,  published  in  1775*  nuirkcd  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
German  drama  (see  GcaetVE). 

See  R.  PaUmaaiir  X>«r  kisttriache  CotU  ton  B«rlickmt<m  (Berlin. 
1894);  F.  W.  G.  Gcaf  von  Berlichipgen-Roesach.  CesckichU  d£s 
Ritters  Coeta  von  BerlicUngen  %nd  seiner  Famiiie  (Leipzig.  1861). 
GoeU't  Antobiofrapky,  valuable  as  a  rscord  of  his  times,  was  first 
published  by  Plrtocius  at  Nuremberg  (1731),  and  again  at  Halle 
1U86). 

BBRUtf,  UAIAH  (1735-1799),  an  eminent  rabbi  of  Breslau; 
he  was  the  author  of  acute  notes  on  the  Talmud  which  had  their 
influence  in  advancing  the  critical  study  of  that  work. 

BBRUlf,  the  largest  dty  of  the  German  empire,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
German  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia,  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
parliament  (Reicksfag)  and  the  Prussian  diet  (Landtag)  and  of 
tlie  state  offices  of  the  empire,  except  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  {ReicksgfiricM)t  whidh  is  fixed  at  Leipzig.  It  lies  in  a  flat, 
sandy  plain,  i  xo  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  both  banks  of  the  navig> 
able  Spree,  which  intersecu  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  highest 
elevation  in  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  Is  the  Kreuxberg 
(100  ft),  a  hil^  in  the  southern  suburb  of  SchOnebeig,  which 
oommands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  Tlw  situation  of  Berlin, 
midway  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  with  which  rivers  it 
is  connected  by  a  web  of  waterways,  at  the  crossing  of  the  nudn 
roads  from  Silesia  and  Poland  to  the  North  Sea  ports  and  from 
Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Thuringia  to  the  Baltic,  made  it  in 
medieval  dayi  a  pUce  of  considerable  commercial  imporunce. 
In  modem  times  the  great  networic  of  railways,  of  which  it  b 
the  centre  and  which  mainly  follow  the  lines  of  the  old  roads, 
farther  established  its  position.  Almost  equidisUnt  from  the 
remotest  frontieis  of  Prussia,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  180  m.  from  Hamburg  and  84  from  Stettin,  its 
situation,  so  far  from  being  prejudidal  to  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity, as  was  formeriy  often  asserted,  has  been,  in  fact,  the 
principal  determining  factor  in  its  rapid  rise  to  the  position 
of  the  greatest  industeial  and  commercial  dty  <w  the  continent 
of  Euiope.  In  point  of  wealth  and  population  it  ranks  im- 
mediately after  London  and  Paris. 

The  boundaries  of  the  dty  have  not  been  essentially  extended 
since  x86o,  and  though  laige  and  important  suburbs  have  crept 
up  and  practically  merged  with  it,  its  administrative  area 
remains  unchanged.  It  occupies  about  39  sq.  m.,  and  has  a 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  6  and  a  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  $|  m., 
contains  nearly  xooo  streets,  has  87  squares  and  open  spaces, 
73  bridges  and  a  population  (1905)  of  2,033,900  (iaduding  a 
garrison  of  about  22,000).  If,  however,  the  outer  police  district, 
known  as  "  Greater  Berlin,"  embracing  an  area  oif  about  10  m. 
radius  from  the  centre,  be  induded,  the  population  amounts  to 
about  3i  millions. 

Berlin  is  essentially  a  modem  dty,  the  quaint  two<«toried 
houses,  which  formexiy  characterised  it,  having  given  place  to 
palatial  business  bk>cks,  which  somewhat  dwarf  the  streets 
and  squares,  which  once  had  an  air  of  statdy  spadousness. 
The  bustle  of  the  modem  commercial  dty  has  superseded  the 
£u8tere  dignity  of  the  old  Prussian  capital.  Thus  the  stranger 
entering  it  for  the  first  time  will  find  little  to  remind  him  of  its 
past  history.  The  oldest  part  of  Bertin,  the  dty  and  Alt-Kttlln, 
built  along  the  arms  of  the  Spree,  Is,  together  with  that  portion 
of  the  town  lying  immediatdy  west,  the  centre  of  business 
activity.  The  west  end  and  the  south-west  are  the  residential 
quarters,  the  north-west  Is  largely  occupied  by  academic, 
scientific  and  military  institutions,  the  north  Is  the  seat  of 
machinery  works,  the  north-east  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
the  east  and  south-east  of  the  dyeing,  furniture  and  meul  in- 
dustries, while  in  the  south  are  gieat  barracks  and  railway  works. 

In  1870  Berlin  was  practically  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Landwehr  Canal,  but  it  has  since  extended  far  beyond,  and 
the  Tempelhofer  Feld,  where  militiry  reviews  an  bekl,  then 
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practical^  in  the  country,  is  now  surrounded  by  a  dense 
bdt  of  houses.  The  Landwehr  Canal,  leaving  the  Spree 
near  the  Schlriische  Tor  (gate),  and  rejoining  it  at  Chariotten- 
burg,  after  a  oourae  of  6  m.,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of 
the  southern  and  western  districts,  being  flanked  by^ne  boule- 
vards and  croesed  by  many  handsome  bridges,  llie  object  of 
this  canal  was  to  rdieve  the  congestion  of  the  water  traffic  in 
the  heart  of  Berlin.  It  was  superseded,  however,  in  its  turn  by 
a  new  broad  and  deep  canal  opened  in  1906,  lying  from  3  to  4  m. 
farther  south.  This,  the  Tdtow  Canal,  leaves  the  Spree  above 
Berlin  at  KOpenick,  and  running  south  of  Rixdorf,  Sadende 
and  Gro»-Lichterfekie,  enters  the  Havel  at  Tdtow.  This 
important  engineering  work  was  planned  not  only  to  afford  a 
more  convenient  waterway  between  the  upper  Spreft  and  the 
Havd  (and  thus  to  the  Elbe),  but  was  to  remove  from  the  dty 
to  its  banks  and  vicinity  those  factories  of  whfdi  the  noxious 
gases  and  other  poisonous  emanations  were  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  community.  A  didocation  of  the 
manufacturing  factors  has  therefore  been  in  progress,  which 
with  the  creation  of  a  "  trans  Tiberim  "  (as  in  andent  Rome) 
is.  in  many  req>ects,  altering  the  character  and  aspect  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  effect  upon  Berlin  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  .War  of  1870-71  was  dectrical.  The  old  Pnissian 
capiul  girded  itself  at  once  to  fulfil  its  new  r61e.  The  concen- 
tration upon  the  dty  of  a  large  garrison  flushed  with  victory, 
and  eager  to  emulate  the  vanquidied  foe  in  works  of  peace, 
and  vie  with  them  in  luxury,  was  an  incentive  to  Berliners  to 
put  forth  all  their  enexgy.  Besides  the  military,  a  tremendous 
immigration  of  dvilian  officials  took  place  as  tti^  result  of  the 
new  conditions,  and,  as  accommodatkm  was  not  readily  avail- 
able, rents  rose  to  an  enormous  figure.  Doubts  were  often 
expressed  whether  the  ca|Mtal  would  be  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  empire,  so  enormous  was  the  influx  of  new  citizens.  It  is  due 
to  the  magnificent  services  of  the  municipal  council  that  the  dty 
was  enabled  to  assimilate  the  hosts  of  newcomers,  and  it  is  to 
its  indefatigable  exertions  that  Berlin  has  in  point  of  organiza- 
tion become  the  model  dty  of  Europe.  In  no  other  has  public 
money  been  expended  with  such  enlightened  discretion,  and 
in  no  other  has  the  munidpal  system  kq>t  pace  with  such  rapid 
growth  and  displayed  greater  resource  in  emergendes.  In 
X870  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Berlin  were  the  worst  of  any 
dty  of  Europe.  It  needed  a  Virchow  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
munidpality  to  the  terrible  waste  of  life  such  a  state  of  things 
entailed.  But  open  sewers,  public  pumps,  cobble-paved  roads, 
open  market-places  and  overcrowded  subterranean  dwellings 
are  now  abolished.  The  dty  n  excellentiy  drained,  well-paved, 
wdl-li^ted  and  furnished  with  an  abun<knt  supi^y  of  filtered 
water,  while  the  cellar  dwellings  have  given  place  to  light  and 
airy  tenements,  and  Beriin  justiy  daims  to  rank  among  the 
cleanest  and  healthiest  capitals  in  Europe.  The  year  1878 
marks  a  fresh  starting-point  in  the  development  of  the  dty. 
In  that  year  Berlin  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  congress  whidi 
bears  its  name.  The  recognition  of  Germany  as  a  leading  factor 
in  the  worid's  counsels  had  been  given,  and  the  people  of  Berlin 
could  indulge  in  the  task  of  embellishing  the  capital  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  position.  From  this  time  forward,  state,  munidpal 
and  private  enterprise  have  worked  hand  in  hand  to  make  the 
capital  cosmopolitan.  The  position  it  has  at  length  attained 
is  due  not  akme  to  the  .enterprise  of  its  dtizens  and  the  munici- 
pality. The  brilliancy  of  the  court  and  the  triumph  of  the 
sense  of  unity  in  the  German  nation  over  the  particularism  of 
the  smaller  (Serman  states  have  conduced  more  than  all  else 
to  bring  about  this  result.  It  has  become  the  chief  jdeasure  town 
of  Germany;  and  though  the  standard  of  morality,  owing 
to  the  enormous  influx  of  people  bent  on  amusement,  hM  become 
lower,  yet  there  it  so  much  healthy,  strenuous  activity  in  in- 
tellectual life  and  commercial  rivalry  as  to  entitle  it,  despite 
many  moral  defidendes,  to  be  regwded  as  the  centre  of  life 
and  learning  in  Gennany.  I>tA.Shiudmt31(Jiiduslriaimficiency, 
London,  1906)  describe  it  as  representing  **  the  most  complete 
application  of  science,  order  and  method  of  public  life,"  adding 
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"  it  is  a  marvel  of  dvie  adininistratioiif  the  most  modem  and 
most  perfectly  organized  city  that  there  is." 

Street*. — The  social  and  official  life  of  the  capital  centres 
round  Unter  den  Linden,  which  runs  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburger  Tor.  This  street,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  spacious  in  Europe,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  ita  double 
avenue  divided  by  a  favourite  promenade,  planted  with  lime 
trees,  presents  Berlin  life  in  aU.  its  varying  aspects.  Many 
historical  events  have  taken  place  in  this  famous  boulevard, 
notably  the  oatry  of  the  troops  in  187 1,  and  the  funeral  pageant 
of  the  emperor  Willaim  I.  South  of  Unter  den  Linden  lies  the 
Friedrichstadt,  with  its  parallel  lines  of  straight  stueets,  indud- 
ing  the  Behren-strasse — (the  seat  of  finance) — the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  vrith  the  palace  of  the  imperial  chancellor,  the  Britbh 
embassy,  and  many  government  offices — the  official  quarter  of 
the  capital—and  the  busy  Leipziger-strasse,  running  from  the 
Potsdamer-i^tz  to  the  Ddnhoff-platz.  This  great  artery  and 
Unter  den  Linden  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Friedrich- 
strasse,  2  m.  long,  flanked  by  attractive  shops  and  restaur* 
ants,  amcmg  them  the  beer  palaces  of  the  great  breweries.  In 
the  dty  proper,  the  Kdnig-straase  and  the  Kaiser-Wilhdm- 
strasse,  the  latter  a  continuation  of  Unter  den  Linden,  are  the 
chief  Streets;  while  in  the  fashionable  south-west  quarter 
Viktoria- strasse,  Bellevue- strasse,  Potsdamer- strasse  and 
Kurfttrsten-strasse  and  the  Kurfdrstendamm  are  the  most 
impo^ng.  Among  the  most  important  public  squares  are  the 
Opem-platz,  around  or  near  which  stand  the  opera  house,  the 
royal  library,  the  university  and  the  armoury;  the  Gendarmen< 
markt,  with  the  royal  theatre  in  its  centre,  the  Schloss-platz; 
the  Lustgarten,  between  the  north  side  of  the  royal  palace,  the 
cathedral  and  the  old  and  new  museums;  the  Pariscr-platz 
with  the  French  embassy,  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate;  the 
Kdnigs-platz,  with  the  column  of  Victory,  the  Reichstagsgebilude 
and  the  Bismarck  and  Moltko  monuments;  the  Wilhdms-plata; 
the  circular  Bdle-Alliance-platz,  with  a  column  commemorating 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and,  in  the  western  district,  the  qacious 
Ltttzow-platz. 

Bridges. — Of  the  numerous  bridges,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Schlos»-brUcke,  built  after  designs  by  Schinkd  in  1822-1824, 
with  dgfat  colossal  figures  of  white  marble,  representing  ideal 
stages  in  a  warrior's  life,  the  work  of  Drake,  A£>ert  Wolff  and 
other  eminent  sculptors;  the  Kurfiirsten-  or  Lange-brUcke, 
built  1692-1695,  and  restored  in  1895,  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  great  dector,  and  the  Kaiser- Wahehn-briicke  (1886-1889) 
eoanecting  the  Lustgarten  with  the  Kaiser-Wiihelm-stcuse  in 
the  inner  town.  In  the  modem  resdendal  quarter  are  the 
Potsdamer- Viktoria-brficke,  which  carries  the  traffic  from  two 
converging  streets  into  the  outer  Potsdamer-strasse,  and  the 
Herkules-brQckc  connectmg  the  LOtzow-platz  with  the  Tier" 
garten.  The  first  three  cross  the  Spree  and  the  last  two  the 
Landwehr  Canal. 

Ckurdies. — ^Beriin,  until  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  was 
in  respect  of  its  churches  probably  die  poorest  of  the  caflitais 
of  Christendom,  and  the  number  of  worshippers- on  an  average 
Snnday  was  then  less  than  3  %  of  the  population.  The  dty  nonir 
contains  over  a  hundred  places  of  worship^  of  which  ten  are 
Roman  CathoUc,  and  nine  Jewish  sjmagogues.  Of  the  older 
Evangelical  chivches  but  four  date  from  medieval  da3rs,  and -of 
them  only  the  Maricn-kirche,  with  a  tomb  of  Fidd  ntarshal 
O.  C  von  Sparr  (t6o5-i665),  cmd  the  Nikolal'kirche  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  Of  a  later  date,  tfaou^  of  no  great  pretensions 
to  architectural  merit,  are  the  Petri-kkche  with  a  lofty  spire, 
the  Franzddscho-kirche  and  the  Nene^kirche  with  dome<;^ped 
towers,  OB  the  Gendsrmen-markt,  and  the  round,  Roman  Cadiohc 
St  Uedwigs-ldrchc  bdund  the  Openuhouse.  The  Garrison 
diurdi  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  which  was  erected  in  1722  and 
contained  numerous  historical  tnophies,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1906.  Of  modem  erections  the  new  cathedral  iDom),  on  the 
Spree,  which  replaces  the  old  building  pulled. dohm  in  1893, 
stands  first.  It  is  a  dumsy,  though  somev^iat  imposing  edifice 
of  sandstone  in  Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  has  a  dome  rising, 
;Sdth  the  lahtem,  to  a  hdght  of  380  ft._  The.KaMCc-_Wilbdm- 


Gedftchtnii-kirche  (in  tlie  tnhath  GfaailittenlMH^  wMi  a  kHgr 
spire,  the  Dankes4urche  (in  coBUDeasoratiDn  of  the  empegoc 
William  L's  escape  from  the  hand  of  the  asMsdnf,  Nofafliag,  in 
1878)  in  Wedding,  and  the  Kaiser-Friedrich-Gedichtnis-kiidid 
on  a  grassy  knoU  in  the  north  of  the  Tleigarten  are  also  worthy 
of  notice.  In  the  Monbijou  Park,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Spree, 
is  the  pretty  English  church  of  St  George.  The  main  Jewish 
synagogue,  a  fine  building  In  oriental  style,  erected  in  1866, 
stands  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  Oranienburger-strasse 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  stained  glass.  Berlin  was  a  walled  dty 
until  1867-1868.  Of  the  former  nineteen  dty  gates  only  one 
remains,  the  Brandenburg  Gate  (1789-1793),  an  imitation  of  the 
Propylaea  at  Athens.  It  is  aoi  ft  broad  and  lidsitr  6i  ft.  high, 
and  is  supported  by  twdve  Doric  cohiwns,  4ach  44  ft.  in  hd^t^ 
and  surm<Minted  by  a  car  of  victory  (Amiisa),  which,  taken  by 
Napoleon  to  Paris  in  1807,  was  brought  back  hy  the  Pnadans 
in  1814.  The  gate  has  bc«»  enlai^ged  by  two  lateral  cok>nnadeS|- 
each  supported  by  sixteen  columns. 

Pubiu  Bwidings. — ^In  secular  buildings  Beriin  is  veiy  rich. 
Entering  the  dty  at  the  Potadam  Gate,  traversing  a  lew  hundred 
yards  of  the  Ldpdger-strasse,  turning  into  Wilhdm-strsase,  and 
following  it  to  Unter  den  Linden,  then  beginning  at  the  Branden* 
burg  Gate  and  proceeding  down  Unter  dea  Linden  to  its  end,  one 
passes,  among  other  buildings,  the  foUowiiig,  many  of  them  of 
great  architectural  merit-^the  admiral^,  the  ministry  of 
commerce,  the  ministry  of  war,  the  ministry  of  public  works, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Frederick  Leopold,  the  palace  oi  the  inqierial 
chancellor,  the  f(»eigtt  office,  the  ministiy  of  justice,  the 
residences  of  .the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  poWc  worship, 
the  French  and  the  Russian  embassies,  the  araide,  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  William  I.,  the  university,  .the  royal  libraiy,  th^ 
opera,  the  armoury,  the  palace  ctf  the  emperor  Foederick  in., 
the  Schloss-briicke,  the  royid  palace,  the  old  and  new  museums 
and  the  national  gallery.  Atashorti&tanoefroaathislinearethe 
new  town-hall,  the  mint,  the  imperial  bank  and  the  royal  theatre. 
Berlin  differs  from  all  other  great  capitals  in  this  respect  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  royal  pahtce,  which  dates  from  the 
i6th  century,  all  its  public  buildings  are  modern.  .This  pahue, 
standing  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dty,  is  a  httgo  quadrangular 
building,  with  four  Courts,  and  is  sturmounted  by  a.  dome  220  ft. 
hi|^.  It  contains  moie  than  600  rooms  and  halls;  among  the 
latter  the  Weisse-saal  used  for  great  «ottrt  psgcants,  the  balla 
of  the  <^apiters  of  the  Black  and  the  Red  Esgle. orders,  a  picture 
gallery  and  a  chapeL  The  fiiM  floor  overhxtking  the  Schloss- 
platz  is  the  Bedin  residenoe  of  the  emperor,  and  that  square  is 
embdlishMi  by  a  huge  fountain  (Neptuns-bru&nen)  by  R.  Begas.. 
Facing  the  west  porUiis  the  monument  to  theinaperor  William  L^ 
and  bdore  the  north  .gate,  opedinc  woa  the  Lustgarten,  are 
the  famous  bronzie  groups,  the  "  hotse-tamors  "  by  Qodt,  the 
gift  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.,  of  Russia.  The  establishment 
of  the  inqierial  govemmmt  im  BerKn  naUuraliy  brought  with  it 
the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  public  boildings,  and 
the  great  pro^>erity  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  enhanced 
national  feeling,  has  enabled  them  to  be  built  on  a  scale  of 
splendour  befitting  the  capital  of  an  Mi^ure.  First  in  importance 
is  the  Rddiatagsseb&ude  (see  Arciiitecxuib,  plate  ix.  fig.  47)» 
in  which  the  federal  council  {fimdewaty  and  the  imperial 
parliament  {RekJuisg)  held  thdr  sittii^  A  special  feature 
is  the  library,  which  is  exceeding  rich  in  works  on  con- 
stitutional law*  A  new  house  has  also  been  built  for  the 
Prusdan.  parliament  (Landiag^  in  the  Albrecht4tras8e.  Other 
new  official  buildings  are  the  patent  office  on  the  dte  of 
the  old  ftiinistry  of  the  interior;  the  new  ministry  of  posta 
(with  post  museum)  at  the  corner  of  the  Mauer-strasse  and 
Leipdger4fera8se;  the  central  criminal  court  in  Moabit;  the 
oourts  of  first  instance  on  the  Alexander-platx;  the  mini&txy 
of  poUce,  and  the  ReUksMrskkerungsanU,  the  ocntce  for  the 
great  system  of  state  insurance.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
buildings  have  been  restored  and  enlarged,  chief  among  them 
bdng  the  armoury  (Zsugham),  the  war  offiice  and  the  mmistry 
of  public  works,  .while  the  royal  mews  {MarttoU^  has  beds 
^entir^  vebuttt  with  an  imposing  facade.  • 
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Atnbng  the  public  roontiments  comes  first,  in  excdience, 
lUuch's  cdebrated  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  stands 
in  Unter  den  Linden  opposite  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
WQliam  I.;  and  in  size  the  monument  .to  the  emperor  William 
I.  (by  R.  Begos),  erected  opposite  the  Vest  portal  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  space  for  the  site  was  gained  by  pulling  down  the 
old  houses  composing  the  Schlossfreiheit  and  damming  the 
Spree.  The  monument,  which  cost  £200,000,  is  surmoimted  by 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  in  a  martial  doak,  his  ri^t 
hand  resting  on  a  field  marshal's  baton,  reining  in  his  charger, 
which  is  led  by  a  female  genius  of  peace.  The  high  pedestal  on 
which  these  figures  stand  is  surroxmded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 
The,  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector  on  the  Lange-brUcke 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  Lustgarten  is  a  statue  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  by  Wolff;  in  the  Tiergarten,  Drake's 
marble  monument  to  the  same  ruler;  and  in  the  mausoleum 
in  the  park  in  Oiarlottenburg  he  and  his  queen,  Louisa,  are 
sculptured  in  marble  by  Rauch.  Here  also  lie  the  emperor 
William  I.  and  the  empress  Augusta  \mder  marble  efiSgies  by 
Encke.  A  second  group  of  monuments  on  the  Wilhelms-plat2 
commemorates  the  generals  of  the  Sevm  Years'  War;  and  a 
third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  opera-house  the  generals  who 
fou^t  against  Napoleon  I.  On  the  Kreuzberg  a  Gothic  monu- 
ment in  bronze  was  erected  by  Frederick  William  III.  to  com- 
memorate the  victories  of  1813-1815;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
SCSnigs-pIatz  stands  a  lofty  column  in  honour  of  the  triumphs 
of  1864,  1866  and  1870-1871,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  figure  of 
Victory.  Literature,  science  and  art  are  represented  in  different 
parts  of  the  dty.by  statues  and  busts  of  Rauch,  Schinkel,  Thaer, 
Beuth,  Schadow,  Winckelmann,  Schiller,  Hegel  and  Jahn. 
On  the  K5nigs-platz  between  the  column  of  Victory  and  the 
ReichstagsgebSude,  and'  immediately  facing  the  western  facade 
of  the  latter,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Bismarck,  unveiled  in  1901, 
a  figure  20  ft.  in  height  standing  on  a  granite  base.  From  the 
south  side  of  the  Kdnigs-platz  crossing  the  Tiergarten  and 
intersecting  the  avenue  from  the  Brandenburg  Gate  to  Charlot- 
tenburg  runs  the  broad  Sieges-allee  adorned  by  thirty-two 

groups  of  marble  statuary  representing  famous  rulers  of  the 
ouse  of  Hohenzollcm,  the  gift  of  the  emperor  William  11.  to 
the  city.  The  Tiergarten,  the  beautiful  west-end  park  with  its 
thickets  of  dense  undergrowth  and  winding  lanes  and  lakes  has 
lost  somewhat  of  its  sylvan  character  owing  to  building  encroach- 
ments on  the  north  side  and  the  laying  out  of  new  rides  and 
drives.  It  has,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  statues 
of  Queen  Louisa,  Goethe  and  Lessing. 

Communications, — Berlin  is  the  centre  of  the  North  German 
network  of  railways.  No  fewer  than  twelve  main  lines  concen- 
trate upon  it.  Internal  communication  is  provided  for  by  the 
Kingbahn,  or  outer  drcle,  which  was  opened  in  1871,  and  by  a 
well-devised  sjrstem  connects  the  termini  of  the  various  main 
tines.  The  through  traffic  conung  from  east  and  west  is  carried 
by  the  Stadtbahn,  or  dty  railway,  which  also  connects  with  and 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  outer  circle.  This  line  runs  through 
the  heart  of  th^  dty,  and  was  originally  a  private  enterprise. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  failure  of  the  company,  the  work  was 
taken  in  hand  by  the  state,  and  the  line  opened  in  1878.  It  has 
four  tracks — two  for  the  main-line  through  traffic,  and  two  for 
local  and  suburban  service,  and  is  carried  at  a  height  of  about 
30  ft.  above  the  streets.  Its  length  is  12  m.,  the  total  cost 
3}  mQlions  sterling.  The  chief  stationsiare  Zoologischer  Garten, 
Friedrich-strasse,  Alexander-platz  and  Schlesischer  Bahnhof. 
Lying  apart  from  the  system  are  the  Lehrter  Bahnhof  for 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  the.Stettiner  for  Baltic  ports,  and  the 
Gdrlitzer,  Anhalter  and  Potsdamef  termini  for  traffic  to  the 
south,  of  which  the  last  two  are  fine  spedmens  of  railway  archi- 
tecture. Internal  communication  is  also  provided  for  by  an 
excellent  system  of  electric  tram-h'nes,  by  an  overhead  electric 
laOway  running  from  the  Zpologischer  Garten  to  the  Schlesische 
Tor  with  a  branch  to  the  Potsdam  railway  station,  and  by  an 
underground  railway  laid  at  a  shallow  depth  under  the  Ldpziger- 
Btrasse.  Most  of  the  cabs  (victorias  and  broughams)  have  fare- 
fiodicatdrs.   Steamboats  ply  above  and  below  the  dty. 


Industry^  Trade  and  Commerce.-^t  Is  in  respect  of  its  manu- 
facture and  trade  that  Berlin  has  attabed  its  present  high  pitch 
of  economic  prosperity.  More  than  50  %  of  its  working  popu* 
lation  are  engaged  in  Industry,  whldi  embraces  aknost  aU 
brandies,  of  which  new  ones  have  lately  sprung  Into  existence, 
whilst  most  of  the  older  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  old 
wool  industry,  for  example,  has  become  much  extended,  and 
now  embraces  products  sudi  as  shawls,  carpets,  hosiery,  &c. 
Its  sflk  manufactures,  formerly  so  important,  have,  however, 
gradually  gone  back.  It  is  particularly  in  the  working  o?  iron, 
steel  and  doth,  and  in  the  by-products  of  these,  that  Berlin 
excels.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  and  steam-engines 
shows  an  enormous  development.  No  fewer  than  xoo  large 
firms,  many  of  them  of  world-wide  reputation,  are  engaged  in 
this  branch  alone.  Among  the  chief  artides  of  manufacture 
and  production  are  railway  plant,  sewing  madiines,  bicydes, 
steel  pens,  chronometers,  electric  and  dectric-telegraph  plant, 
bronze,  chemicals,  soap,  lamps,  linoleum,  china,  pianofortes, 
furniture,  gloves,  buttons,  artificial  flowers  and  ladies'  mantles, 
the  last  of  an  annual  value  exceeding  £5,000,000.  It  has  exten- 
sive breweries  and  vies  in  the  amount  of  the  output  of  this  pro- 
duction with  Munich.  Berlin  is  also  the  great  centre  and  the 
chief  market  for  speculation  in  com  and  other  cereals  Which  reach 
it  by  water  from  Poland,  Austria  and  South  Russia,  while  in  com- 
merce in  spirits  it  rivals  Hamburg.  It  is  also  a  large  publishing 
centre,  and  has  become  a  serious  rival  to  Ldpzig  in  this  regard. 

The  BOrse,  where  4000  persons  daily  do  business,  is  the  chief 
market  in  Germany  for  stocks  and  shares,  and  its  dealings  are 
of  great  influence  upon  the  gold  market  of  the  world.  Numerous 
banks  of  world-wide  reputation,  doing  an  Artensive  international 
business,  have  their  seats  in  Berlin,  chief  among  them,  m  addition 
to  the  Reichsrbank,beingtheBciiinerKassen-Verein,theI>iskontO' 
Gesellschaft,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  Boden-Kredit  Bank. 

Learning  and  Art. — Berlin  is  becoming  the  centre  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  nation.  The  Friedrich  Wilhchn  University, 
although  young  in  point  of  foundation,  has  long  outstripp>ed  its 
great  rival  Ldpzig  in  numbers,  and  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  its  teaching  staff  has  yielded  to  none  in  the  number 
of  illustrious  names.  It  was  founded  in  1810,  when  Prussia  had 
lost  her  celebrated  university  of  Halle,  which  Napoleon  had 
induded  in  his  newly  created  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It  was 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  as  well  as  a  nursery  of  learning,  that 
Frederick  William  HI.  and  the  great  men  who  are  associated 
with  its  origin,  called  it  into  existence.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  educational  department 
of  the  kingdom,  and  men  like  Fichte  and  Sdildermacher  worked 
on  the  popular  mind.  Within  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
it  counted  among  its  professors  such  names  as  Neander,  Savigny, 
Eichhom,  BOckh,  Bekker,  Heget,  Raumer,  Nicbuhr  and  Butt- 
mann.  Later  followed  men  lUce  Hengstenbcrg,  Homeyer, 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Puchta,  Stahl  and  Hefftcr;  Schelling, 
Trendelenburg,  Bopp,  the  brothers  Griinm,  Zumpt,  Cari  Richter; 
later  still,  Twcsten  and  Domer,  Gndst  and  Hinschius;  Langen- 
beck,  Bardeleben,  Virchow,  Du-Bois  Reymond;  von  Ranke, 
Curtius,  Lipsius,  Hofmann  the  chemist,  Kiepert  the  geographer; 
Helmholtz,  van't  Hoff,  Koch,  E.  Fischer,  Waldeyer  and  von 
Bergmann  among  sdentists  and  surgeons;  Mommsen,  Treitschke 
and  Sybel  among  historians,  Hamack  among  theologians, 
Brunner  among  jurists.  Taking  ordinary,  honorary,  extra- 
ordinary professon  and  licensed  lecturera  {Privai-docenten) 
together,  its  professorial  strength  consisted,  in  1004-1905,  of 
23  teachers  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  33  in  that  of  law,  175  in 
that  of  medicine  and  227  in  that  of  phflosophy — altogether  457. 
The  number  of  matriculated  students  during  the  same  period 
was  7154,  as  against  5488  in  the  preceding  summer  term.  The 
number  of  matriculated  students  is  usually  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  the  reason  of  the  disproportion  being  that  in 
the  summer  university  towns  having  pleasant  surroundings, 
such  as  Bonn,  Hdddberg,  Kiel  and  Jena,  are  more  frequented. 
Berlin  is  essentially  a  Pru&sian  university — of  students  from 
non-German  states,  Russia  sends  most,  then  the  United  States 
of  America,  while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  comparatively 
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Uv,    It  iSr  however,  in  the  u^  palace  of  Prince  Henry  of 

Prussia,  which  was  given  for  the  purpose  in  the  days  of  Prussian 
poverty  and  distress,  that  the  university  is  still  housed,  and 
although  some  internal  rearrangement  has  been  effected,  no 
substantial  alterations  have  been  made  to  meet  the  ever-increa»> 
ing  demand  for  lecture-room  accommodation.  The  garden 
towards  Unter  den  Linden  is  adorned  by  a  bronze  statue  of 
Helmholtz;  the  marble  statues  of  Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  which  were  formerly  placed  on  either  side  of  the  gate, 
have  been  removed  to  the  adjacent  garden.  Technical  education 
is  provided  in  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£ioe,ooo  in  Charlottenburg,  which  are  equipped  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  science.  Among  other  institutions 
of  imiversity  rank  and  a£51iated  to  it  are  the  school  of  mines, 
the  agricultural  college,  the  veterinary  college,  the  new  seminary 
for  oriental  languages,  and  the  high  school  for  music  The 
geodetic  institute  has  been  removed  to  Potsdam.  The  univer- 
sity is,  moreover,  rich  in  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
medical  and  chemical  science,  for  the  most  part  housed  in  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  governing  body.  There  should  also  be 
mentioned  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1700. 
The  name  of  Leibnitz  is  associated  with  its  foundation,  and  it 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  academy  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1743.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  is  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  king,  and  is  governed  by  a  director  and 
senate.    There  is  also  an  academy  of  vocal  music 

Schools. — Berlin  possesses  fifteen  Gymnasia  (classical  schools, 
for  the  hi^est  branchy  of  the  learned  professions),  of  which 
four  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  provincial  authori- 
ties and  have  the  prefix  kSniglkh  (royal),  while  the  remain- 
ing eleven  are  municipal  and  under  Uie  control  of  the  dvic 
authorities.  They  are  attended  by  about  7000  scholars,  of 
whom  a  fourth  are  Jews.  There  are  also  eig^t  Real-gymnasia 
(or  "  modem  "  schools),  numerous  Real-scktdcn  (commercial 
schoob),  public  high  schoob  for  girls,  and  commodious  and 
excellently  organized  elementary  sc^iools. 

Museums. — The  buildings  of  the  royal  museum  are  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  museums.  The  former  is  an  imposing  edifice 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Lustgarten,  facing  the 
royal  palace.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  UI. 
from  designs  by  SchinkeL  Its  portico  ^pported  by  eighteen 
colossal  Ionic  columns  is  reached  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps. 
The  back  and  side  walls  of  the  portico  are  covered  with  frescoes^ 
from  designs  by  Schinkel,  representing  the  worid's  progress  from 
chaos  to  organic  and  develfi>ed  life  The  sides  of  the  flight  of 
steps  support  equestrian  bronze  groups  of  the  Amazon  by  Kiss, 
and  the  Lion-slayer  by  Albert  Wolff.  Under  the  portico  are 
monuments  of  the  sculptors  Ranch  and  Schadow,  the  architect 
Schinkel,  and  the  art  critic  \A^nckelmann.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  souterrain,  and  of  a  first  floor,  entered  from  the  portico 
through  bronze  doors,  after  designs  by  Stiller,  weighing  7I  tons, 
and  executed  at  a  cost  of  £5600.  This  floor  consists  of  a  rotunda, 
and  of  halls  and  cabinets  of  sculpture.  The  second  floor,  which 
formeriy  contained  the  national  gallery  of  paintings,  is  occupied 
by  a  collection  of  northern  antiquities  and  by  the  Schliemann 
treasures. 

The  new  museum,  connected  with  the. old  museum  by  a 
covered  corridor,  is,  in  its  internal  arrangements  and  decorations, 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  capitaL  The  lowest  of  its 
three  floors  contains  the  Egyptian  museum;  on  the  first  floor 
plaster  casts  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modem  sculpture  are 
found,  while  the  second  contains  a  cabinet  of  engravings.  On 
the  walls  of  the  grand  marble  staircase,  which  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  the  building,  Kaulbach's  cydus  <^  stereochromic 
pictures  is  painted,  representing  the  six  great  epochs  of  human 
progress,  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel ' 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  to  the  Reformation. 

The  national  gallery,  a  fine  building  surrounded  by  a  Cor- 
inthian colonnade  and  ijring  between  the  royal  museums  and 
the  Spree,  contains  a  ninnber  of  modem  German  paintings. 
Behind  these  buildings,  again,  is  the  Pergimum  museum,  which 
bouses  a  unique  collection,  the  result  of  the  egcavations  at 


PetsuDuiQ.  Still  Cazlher  away,  on  &  triangukr  plot  jC  Ja&d 
endosed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Spree  and  the  metropolitan 
railway,  stands  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  museum  (1904).  Thb 
edifice,  in  the  Italian  baroque  style,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
possesses  but  little  architectural  merit,  and  its  position  b  so 
confined  that  great  ingenuity  had  to  be  employed  in  its  intehial 
arrangements  to  meet  the  demands  of  space,  but  its  conectioa 
of  pictures  b  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Hither  were  removed, 
from  the  old  and  new  museums,  the  national  gallery  of  pictures* 
the  statuary  of  the  Christian  epoch  and  the  numismatic  collec- 
tion. The  gallery  of  paintings,  on  the  first  floor,  b  dbtributed 
into  the  separate  schoob  oi  Germany,  Italy,  Flanders  and 
Holland,  while  another  of  the  central  rooms  embraces  those  of 
Spain,  France  and  England.  The  collection,  ndkich  in  1874 
contained  1300,  paintings,  was  then  enriched  by  the  purchase 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  is^tOoo  of  the  Suennondt  cd- 
lection  which,  rich  in  pictures  of  de  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
contained  also  a  few  by  Spanish,  Italian  and  French  masters. 
The  gallery  as  a  whole  has  been  happily  arranged,  and  there  are 
few  great  painters  ol  whom  it  does  not  contain  one  or  more 
examples.  The  Kunst-gewerbe  museum,  at  the  comer  of  the 
K5niggr&tzer-strasse  and  Albrecht-straise,  contains  valuable 
specimens  of  applied  art. 

Theatres* — ^In  nothing  has  the  importance  of  Berlin  become 
more  conspicuous  than  in  theatrical  affairs.  In  addition  to  the 
old-established  Opemhaus  and  Schauspielhaus,  which  are  sup* 
ported  by  the  state,  numerous  private  playhouses  have  been 
erected,  notably  the  Lessing  and  the  Deutsches  theatres,  and  it 
is  in  these  that  the  modem  works  by  Wildenbrach,  Sudermann, 
and  Hauptmann  have  been  produced,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
it  b  in  Berlin  that  the  modem  school  of  German  drama  has  its 
home.  In  music  Berlin  is  not  able  to  vie  with  Ldpzig,  Dresden 
or  Munich,  yet  it  b  well  represented  by  the  Conservatorinm, 
with  which  Uie  name  of  Joachim  b  connected,  while  the  more 
modem  scho<rf  b  represented  by  Xaver  Scharwenka. . 

Government,  Administration  and  Politics. — On  the  ist  of  April 
x88i  Berlin  was  divided  off  from  the  province  of  Brandenburg 
and  since  forms  a  separate  adminbtrative  dbtricL  But  the  chief 
presidency  {Ober presidium)  ^  the  Consbtory,  the  provincial  school- 
board,  and  the  board  of  health  of  the  {Mrovince  of  Brandenburg 
remain  tribunab  of  lastinstance  to  whidi  appeab  lie  fnnn  Berlin. 
The  government  b  partly  semi-miUtary  (police)  and  partly 
munidpal.  The  ministry  of  police  (a  branch  of  the  home  office) 
consbts  of  six  departments:  (i)  general;  (a)  trade;  (3)  building; 
(4)  criminal;  (5)  pasqx>rts;  (6)  markets.  It  controlt  the  fire 
brigade,  has  iht  genml  inspection  over  all  strangers,  and  is 
responsible  for  public  order.  The  dvil  authority  {Magistrate 
consbts  of  a  chief  mayor  {OberbUrgermeister),  a  mayor  {BUrget' 
mdster),  and  a  dty  coundl  {Stadtrat),  The  Obe  bUrgermeister, 
who  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper  House,  and 
the  BUrgemuister  are  dccted  by  the  common  council  {Stadtver* 
ordnetenversammlung)  of  144  members,  ix.  three  delegates 
chosen  by  manhood  suffrage  for  each  ward  of  the  dty,  bat 
the  election  b  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  king  without  reason 
given.  The  Stadtrat  consbts  of  32  members,  of  whom  15  are 
paid  ofiidals  (including  a  syndics,  2  councillors  for  bnikEng, 
and  3  for  education),  while  17  serve  gratultou^y.  For  general 
work  the  Magistral  and  the  Stadtverordndenversammlmng 
coalesce,  and  committees  are  appointed  for  various  purposes 
out  of  the  whole  body,  these  being  tisually  presided  over  by 
members  of  the  Magistrat.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  waters 
supply,  the  drainage,  Ughting  and  deaning  of  the  streets,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  hospitab  and  schoob.  Politically  the  dty  is 
divided  into  six  Rdchstag  and  four  Landtag  constitoendes, 
returning  dx  and  nine  members  respectivdy,  and  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  the.  Landtag  the  allocation  of  teats 
dated  from  x86o,  so  that  the  dty,  in  proportion  to  its  populatiooj 
was  in  1908  much  under-represented.  It  should  have  had 
twenty-five  members  Instead  of  nine. 

Population.— The  stupendous  growth  of  the  population  49f 
BerUn  during  the  last  century  b  belt  Illustrated  by  the  following 
figures.    In  i8i<i  it  contained  197,717  inhabitants;  in  1849^ 
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45i,5lS6;  in  tB7h  S26^ii  in  18S0,  Itxat^cn^xaoa;  i,578,79«> 
and  in  1905,  3,033,90a  Tlie  birth-rate  is  about  30,  and  tlit 
death-rate  90  per  xooo  inhabttanta  a  year.  Illegitimate  Urths 
amount  to  about  15  %  of  tlie  whole.  AccordU^  to  religion, 
about  84  %  are  Protestants,  10  %  Roman  Catholics  and  5  % 
Jews,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  for  social  and 
other  reasons  ostensibly  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  these  last 
figures  do  not  actually  represent  the  number  of  Jews  by  descent 
living  in  the  dty. 

Bttvirons. — Marvellous  as  has  been  the  transformation  in  the 
dty  itself,  no  leas  surprising  results  have  been  effected  since 
1875  in  the  surroundings  of  Berlin.  On  the  east,  north  and  west, 
the  dty  is  surrounded  at  a  distance  of  some  5  m.  from  its  ccntro 
by  a  thick  belt  of  pine  woods,  the  Jungfemheidc,  the  Spandauer 
Forst,  and  the  Grunewald,  the  last  named  stretclung  a.way  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  as  Potsdam,  and  fringing  the 
beautiful  chain  of  Havd  lakes.  These  forests  enjoyed  tmtil 
quite  recent  times  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  campmg- 
ground  and  lurking-place  of  footpads  and  other  disorderiy 
characters.  After  the  opening  of  the  circular  railway  in  1871, 
private  enterprise  set  to  woriL  to  devdop  these  districts,  and  a 
"  villa  cdony  "  was  built  at  the  edge  of  the  Grunewald  between 
the  stalion  West-end  and  the  Spandauer  Bock.  From  these 
beginnings,  owing  mainly  to  the  expansion  of  the  important 
suburb  of  Charlottenburg,  has  resulted  a  oomplete  tran^ormation 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Grunewald  into  a  picturesque  and 
delightful  viUa  suburb,  which  is  connected  by  railway,  steam- 
tramway  and  a  magnificent  boulevard — the  Kurfttrstendamm — 
with  the  dty.  Nowadays  the  little  fishing  viUages  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  notably  the  Wannsee,  cater  for  the  recreation  of  the 
Berfiners,  while  palatial  summer  residences  of  wealthy  merchants 
occupy  the  roost  prominent  sites.  Suburban  Berlin  may  be  said 
to  extend  practically  to  Potsdam. 

Trajpc. — The  public  streets  have  a  total  length  of  about  350  m., 
and  a  large  staff  of  workmen  Is  regularly  employed  in  maintaining 
and  deaning  the  public  roads  and  parks.  The  force  is  well 
controlled,  and  the  work  of  cleaning  and  removing  snow  after  a 
heavy  faU  is  thoroughly  and  effidently  Carried  out.  The  less 
important  thoroughfares  are  mostly  paved  with  the  so-called 
Vienna  paving,  granite  bricks  of  medium  size,  while  the  prindpal 
streets,  and  especially  Ibose  upon  which  the  traffic  b  heavy, 
have  dther  asphalt  or  wood  paving. 

Water-Supply  and  Droinage.-^The  water-supply  is  mainly 
derived  from  works  on  the  MUggel  and  Tegeler  lakes,  the  river 
water  bdng  carefully  filtered  through  sand.  The  drainage 
S3rstem  is  daboratc,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  dty  is 
divided  into  twelve  radial  systems,  each  with  a  pumping  station, 
and  the  drainage  is  forced  through  five  mains  to  eighteen  sewage 
farms,  each  of  which  Is  under  careful  sanitary  supervision,  in 
re^[>ect  both  of  the  persons  employed  thereon,  and  the  products, 
mainly  milk,  passing  thence  to  the  city  for  human  consumption. 
Only  In  a  few  isolated  cases  has  any  contamination  been  traced 
Co  fever  or  other  zymotic  germs.  In  this  connexion  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  infectious  diseases  hospital  has  a  separate  system 
of  drainage  which  is  carefully  disinfected,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 

Hospitals. — In  no  other  dty  of  the  world  is  the  hospital 
organization  so  well  appointed  as  in  Berlin,  or  are  the  sick  poor 
tended  with  greater  solicitude.  State,  municipal  and  private 
charity  here  again  join  hands  in  the  prompt  relief  of  sickness 
and  cases  of  urgency.  The  munidpal  hospitals  are  six  in  nimiber, 
the  largest  of  whidi  is  the  Vlrchow  hospital,  situate  in  Moabit 
and  opened  in  1906.  It  is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system, 
contains  2000  beds,  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendidly  equipped 
hospitals  in  the  world.  The  cost  amounted  to  £900,000.  Next 
comes  that  of  Friedrichshain,  also  built  on  the  pavilion  system, 
while  the  state  controls  six  (not  including  the  prison  infirmaries) 
of  whidi  the  world-renowned  Charit6  in  the  Luisen-strasse  is 
the  prindpal.  The  hospitals  of  the  nursing  sisters  (Diakonisscn 
Anstalten)  mimber  8,  while  there  are  60  registered  private 
bospitab  under  the  superintendence  of  responsible  doctors  and 
wik&T  the  inspection  of  government. 


CkaHUat'^Bediik  u  «lao  vtiy  ndbfy  endowed  with  charitable 
iastitutiou  for  thtreUef  of  pauperism  and  distress.  In  addition 
to  the  municipal  support  of  the  poor-bouses  there  are  large  fundi 
derived  from  bequests  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  and  deserv- 
ing poor;  while  night  aheltasand  people's  kitchens  have  been 
organized  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the 
indigent  unemployed.  For  the  fonner  several  of  the  arches  of 
the  city  railway  have  been  utilized,  and  correqiond  In  internal 
arrangement  to  like  shelters  iBStitvted  by  the  Salvation  Army 
in  London  and  various  other  dties.    '^    * 

Markeis.'-^Optn  marfcet-placei  in  Berh'n  are  things  of  the  past, 
and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  airy  and  commodious  market 
halls.  Of  these,  14  in  number,  the  central  market,  close  to 
the  Afexander^u  station  oC  the  dty  railway  with  which  it  Is 
connected  by  an  admirable  service  of  lifts  for  the  rapid  unloading 
of  goods,  is  the  finest.  It  has  a  ground  area  of  about  r7,ooo 
sq.  yds.,  and  Is  fitted  with  more  than  2000  stalls.  The  other 
markets  are  conveniently  situated  at  various  accessible  places 
within  the  city,  and  the  careful  pofice  supervision  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  both  in  the  matter  of  general  cleanliness,  and  in 
the  careful  examination  of  aH  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale, 
has  teiukd  to  the  general  health  and  comfort  of  the  poptdation. 

The  central  cattle  market  and  slaughter-houses  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  supply  of  the  fresh  meat  consumed  in  the  metropolis 
occupy  an  extensive  ar«a  in  the  north-east  of  the  dty  on  the 
Ringbahn,  upon  which  a  station  has  been  erected  for  the  accom^ 
modation  of  meat  trains  and  passengers  attending  the  market. 
The  inspection  is  rigorously  carried  out,  and  only  carcases  which 
have  been  stamped  as  having  been  certified  good  are  permitted 
to  be  taken  away  for  human  consumption. 

Historyr-The  etymok>gy  of  the  word  "  BcrUn  "  is  doubtful. 
Some  derive  it  from  Celtic  roots^^^,  small,  short,  and  lyn,  a 
lake;  others  r^ard  It  as  a  Wend  word,  meaning  a  free,  open 
place;  others,  again,  refer  it  to  the  word  werl,  a  river  island. 
Another  authority  derives  it  from  the  German  word  BrMkl,  a 
marshy  district,  and  the  Slavonic  termination  in;  thus  Brtlhl, 
by  the  regular  transmutation  Btthri  (compare  Ger.  ^ren-nen 
and  Eng.  bum),  BUrhlin.  More  recent  research,  however,  seems 
to  have  establidied  the  derivation  from  Wekft  dam. 

Similar  obscurity  rests  on  the  origin  of  the  dty.  The  hypo- 
theses which  carried  it  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  Christian 
era  have  been  wholly  abandoned.  Even  the  margrave  Albert 
the  Bear  (d.  1x70)  Is  no  longer  unquestionably  r^arded  as  its 
fouiKier,  and  the  tendency  of  <^inion  ik>w  is  to  date  Its  origin 
from  the  time  of  his  great-grandsons.  Otto  IIL  and  John  I. 
When  first  alluded  to,  what  is  now  Berlin  was  spoken  of  as  two 
towns,  KdUn  and  Berlin.  The  first  authentic  document  con-^ 
ceming  the  former  Is  from  the  year  1237,  concerning  the  latter 
from  the  year  r  244,  and  it  is  with  these  dates  that  the  trustworthy 
history  of  the  city  begins;  In  1307  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  combine  the  councils  of  Kdlln  and  Berlin,  but  the  experiment 
was  abandoned  four  years  later,  and  the  two  towns  continued 
their  separate  existence  till  1432,  when  the  establishment  of  a 
common  council  for  both  led  to  disturbances  of  which  the  out- 
come was  that  Frederick  11.  the  Iron  in  r442  abolished  this 
arrangement,  seriously  curtailed  the  privileges  of  both  towns, 
and  began  the  building  of  a  castle  at  K5lln.  A  feud  between  the 
elector  and  the  Berliners  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
in  1448  were  forced  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1442.  From 
this  time  Berlin  became  and  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
Hohenzollems,  the  dector  John  Cicero  (1486-1499)  being  the 
first  to  establish  a  permanent  court  inside  the  walls.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  time  of  King  Frederick  William  I.  that  the 
wverdgns  ceased  to  date  their  official  acts  from  K5Un.  In  1 539, 
under  the  dector  Joachim  II..  Berlin  embraced  the  Lutheran 
religion.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Berlin  was  intimatdy  bound 
up  with  the  house  of  HohenzoUem.  The  conversion  of  the 
elector  John  Sigismund  In  1613  to  the  Reformed  (Calvinlst)  faith] 
was  hotly  resented  by  the  Berliners  and  led  to  bloody  riots  in 
the  pity.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  all  but  ruined  the  dty,  thej 
population  of  which  sank  from  some  14,000  in  x6oo  tp  less  than 
8000  in  1650.    It  was  restored  and  the  foundations  of  Its  modem 


■pkndoiu  w«R  Uld  hy  ibe  Cimt  ElKtsr,  bjr  th^  lime  of  whine 
iath  (16ES)  the  pepnlation  !ud  ii«D  to  unw  90,000.  Duiing 
ihii  pcrjod  levenl  suburbs  had  begun  to  grow  tip.  Friediichi- 
wcidei  in  1M7  and  the  Dorotbcecstadt,  no  nancd  in  i6;6  ailci 
the  declrcss  DoiDtlwB  its  iouiulec  In  168S  Frcderict  III. 
(iflemirds  King  Fndencli  I.)  began  the  Friedcicbatadl,  mm- 
filelod  by  Frederick  Wiliiam  I.  Under  Fiedetkk  I.,  who  did 
much  to  embclUih  the  cily  as  the  royal  JUiUtmladi,  Iht 
teparat«  adininiitni(ions  of.  the  quarteia  o(  Beiiin,  KoUd, 
Fried  rithsladl,  FriediichsurrdKr  and  Doroiheemudt  were  com- 
bioed,  ind  Ihe  (eparsie  namn.wue  ibnrbnl  hi  that  of  Berlin. 
Th(  lonilJciUoni  begun  in  i6jS  were  iiitaUy  demolithed  under 
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monuments  and  public  buildingi.  c.(.  those  by  the  architect 
Kirl  Fricdrich  Schinkel,  The  most  notable  event  in  the  biEtory 
of  Berlin  durinj  the  iglh  century,  prior  to  the  Franco-Gcnoan 
War,  wai  tbe  Jlsich  tevniuiion  of  1S4S  (see  GiaiuNv:  SiiUi,. 
and  Feeoebick  Wiluau  IV.,  king  oi  Prussia).  The  eJfccl  ol 
the  war  of  1870-7100  the  growth  ^  Berlin  has  boQi  sufficknliy 
indit-atcd  already. 

of 


which  wai  the  treaty  of  tbe  ijthof  Joly  1S7S,  irc  described  else - 
where  (see  Eubope;  Hiilory;  Tuiikiy;  Hisiary;  Russo.Tubkish 
Wak).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  terms  ol  the  treaty 
or  SanSlcfanoljrd  Match  ia7S),by  which  the  Russo-TurUsh  War 
had  been  brought  to  a  conduiion,  seemed  (0  those  of  the  other 
powenwhowerc  most  interested  scarcely  less  la tnltotbeOttoman 
dominion  thin  (hat  Russian  occupation  of  Constantuople  wiiicb 
Great  Briujn  had  risked  a  war  (o  prevent.  By  this  instrument 
Bulgaria  was  to  become  a  practically  independent  state,  imder 
the  nombial  suuminty  of  the  lulian,  bounded  by  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Aegean  and  Albnnia,  and  cutting  ofl  the  latter 
from  the  remnant  of  Rumelia  which,  with  Onstanrinople.  was 
to  be  lell  to  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the  other  Christian, 
principalities,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  were  brgely  increased 
In  sise  and  their  independence  definitively  rccognired;  and  the 
propoaals  of  the  powers  nith  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Henegovina, 
communicated  to  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  st  the  first 
iillingofiheconIcrenceofConstantino^(J3rd  December  1B76), 
were  to  be  inunedialely  eiecuted.  'These  pro^-isiD^j  soctncd  to 
make  Russia  permaoenily  arbiter  of  Ihe  iate  of  the  Q&lkan 

^00*00,000  roubles  eiacicd  in  the  treaty  promised  to  crinple 


!  were  Austria  and  Great 
Britam.  Hie  former  cipecially,  Fefualng  to  be  bribed  by  the 
Russian  offer  ol  Bosnia  and  Henegovina,  saw  herself  cut  ofl 
from  all  chuicc  of  eipandau  ]n  the  Balkan  peninsula  and 
threatened  with  the  esublhhnent  Iberv  of  the  paraTnonni  power 
of  Russia,  a  pfril  it  had  been  her  tradltiooaJ  policy  to  awrt. 
On  the  sth  of  February,  accordingly.  Count  Andrissy  issued  a 
circular  note,  addressed  to  the  signatory  powers  ol  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1S56  aud  the  London  protocol  of  r97I,  suggesting  s 
congress  for  the  purpose  of , cstabUshbig  "the  a^reetaent  of 
£urope  on  the  modificatioDs  which  li  may  become  peeewaty  to 
introduce  into  the  above^menlioiMd  tieatlea  "  In  view  at  Ihg 
preliminaries  of  peace  si       .  -      -      -  .  _    -  . 

appeal  to  the  sanctity  of  1 
in  the  diplomatic  atuour 
recent  a  prnredcnt  as  th 
response.  On  the  itt  of  April  Lord  Sabbury  had  ilndy 
addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  British  erabanlcs  refuslof  oa 
tiehatf  ol  the  British  government  to  recogrdie  any  amagcBUintl 
made  in  the  peace  preliminaries,  calculated  to  modiry  EnropesQ 
treaties,  "  unless  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  agirc^ 
ment  among  the  parties  to  the  uentyol  Pars,"  and  quoting  the 
"  esMntial  principle  of  the  law  of  aatioais  "  promulgated  im  the 
London  protocoL  By  Great  Britain  therefore  the  Austrian 
proposal  was  at  once  accepted.    Oertnany  was  voy  willms  10 

in  which,  having  no  immedi  '    '  ' 
cotdd  win  new  laurels  in  his 
circumstances  Russia  could 
congress.    She  tried,  howevi 


y  Ruasis  and  Turtey. 
irmal  engagements,  tradit 
strln,  and  strengthened  by  s« 
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limit  the  nope  of  its  powers 
tain  dauie*  of  the  treaty  inun 
:ircular  of  Prirtce  Gonjiakof, 
en  the  first  nor  the  only  Power 

finally  Russia,  finduig  that  the  dipkmnlk 

bad  upected  from  Bismarck  failed  bar, 

lubmlt  the  whole  treaty  without  reserve  u>  tbe 

3rd  o[  June  Count  HUnslei,  ia  the  name  of  llie  Geman 
government,  issued  Ihe  formal  InviUIian  to  Ihe  aafrcs. 
The  ctHigress  met,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  at 
Berlin  on  the  tjlh  of  June.  Great  Britain  wai  represented  hy 
Lord  Beaconslieid,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Oda'Rnaaell,  am- 
bassador at  Berlin;  Germany  by  Frince  Bismarck,  Bsron  Emat 
von  Blilow  and  Prtace  Chlodwig  von  Uebeldohe-SduUingalant, 
ambassador  at  Paris;  Austria  by  Count  Andilaay.  Count  Lsuis 
Kiroiyi  and  Baron  lldnrich  KatI  von  Kaymsit,  anbasuidat 
at  Rome;  France  by  William  H.  Waddinglon,  ite  Conte  de 
Saint-Vallier,  ambissader  at  Berlin,  and  Filii  Bippolyte 
Dcsprei,  director  of  political  aflain  in  the  department  for  forsgn 
aflaics;  Riasia  by  Ihe  chancellor.  Prince.  Cotchakov,  Count 
Peter  Shi)valov,  ambassador  to  the  court  ol  St  Jama'a,  and 
Paul  d'Oubril,  ambassador  at  Berlin;  Turkey  by  Aleunder 
CalhEodory  Paaha,  minister  ol  public  works,  AJi  I^uha,  iiiuiUr 
of  the  Ottooiau  armies,  and  SaduUah  Bey,  ambassador  at  Berlin. 
The  bases  of  the  eonletences  bad,  of  course,  been  settled  before- 
hand, and  Ihe  final  act  ol  the  congress  was  signed  by  ibe  pl(r.ii- 
potcntiaries  mentioned  above  exactly  a  month  alter  the  opuins 
of  the  congxess,  on  the  ijlh  of  July. 

The  ueaty  of  Berlin  conaisu  in  all  of  siity-Iouc  articles,  of 
which  it  will  be  sudicicnt  to  note  those  which  have  had  a  *p'^'^ 
bearing  on  subs^uent  international  developments.  So  far  am 
they  aSect  .the  territorial  boundaries  filed  by  the  treaties  of 
Palis  and  San  Slclaao  it  wiU  be  auSdent  to  refer  to  the  aketdl 
map  in  the  article  EuKOfE;  Uislory.  By  Art.  I,  Bulgaria  wta 
"  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  prindpalily  under 
the  suurainty  of  H.IM.  the  Sultan  ";  it  was  to  have'  "& 
Christian  govenuneui  and  a  mtiooal  mililia."      Art.  II.  find 
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tlw  boundtrtes  of  flM  new  state  and  provided  for  their  dielimita- 
tkm  by  a  European  commlstion,  which  was  "  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  for  H.I.M.  the  Sultan  to  beable  to  defend 
the  Balkan  frontiers  of  Eastern  Rumelia."  Arts.  III.  to  XII. 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  prince  ior  Bulgaria,  the  machinery 
for  aettlhig  the  new  ccmstitutuui)  the  adjustment  of  the  relaticms 
of  the  new  Bulgarian  government  to  the  Ottoman  empire  and 
its  subjects  (including  the  question  of  tribute,  the  amount  of 
which  was,  according  to  Art.  XII.,  to  be  settled  by  agreement 
of 'the  signatory  powers  "  at  the  doee  of  the  first  year  of  the 
working  of  the  new  organization  ")'.  By  Art,  X.  Bulgaria,  so 
far  as  it  was  concerned,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  in  the  engagements  whidi  the  latter  had  contracted,  aa 
well  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  towards  the  Rustchuck^ 
Varna  Railway  Company,  for  workhig  the  railway  of  European 
Turkey  in  respect  to  the  completion  and  connexion,  as  wHI  as 
the  working  of  the  railways  situated  in  its  territory. 

By  Art.  XIII.  a  province  was  formed  south  of  the  Balkans 
which  was  to  take  the  name  of  *'  Eastern  RumeUa,"  and  was 
to  remain  "  under  the  direct  military  and  political  control  of 
H.I.M.the  Sol tan,under  conditions  of  administrative  autonomy." 
It  was  to  have  a  Christian  govemor'general.  Arts.  XIV.  to 
XXIII.  define  the  frontiers  and  organization  of  the  new  pro- 
vince, questions  arising  out  of  the  Russian  occupation,  and  the 
rights  of  the  sultan.  Of  the  latter  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sultan 
retained  the  right  of  fortifying  and  occupjring  the  Balkan  passes 
(Art.  XV.)  and  all  his  rights  and  obligations  over  the  railways 
(Art.  XXL). 

Art.  XXV.,  which  the  events  of  1908  afterwards  brought  into 
special  prominence,  runs  as  follovrs:  *'  The  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  government  of  Austria-Hungary,  not  desiring 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar, 
...  the  Ottoman  administration  will  continue  to  exercise  its 
fiinctions  there.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  assure  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  new  political  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as  freedom  and 
security  of  communications,  Austria-Hungary  reserves  the 
right  of  keeping  garrisons  and  having  military  and  commercial 
roads  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  vilayet  of  Bosnia." 

By  Art.  XXVI*  the  independence  of  Montenegro  was  defini- 
tfvcty  recognized,  and  by  Art  XVIH.  she  received  certain 
accessions  of  territory,  inchiding  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  Adriatic, 
but  under  conditions  which  tended  to  place  her  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Austria-Hungary.  Thus,  by  Art.  XKIX.  she  was  to  have 
neither  ships  of  war  nor  a  war  flag,  the  port  of  Antivari  and  all 
Montenegrin  waters  were  to  be  closed  to  the  war-ships  of  all 
nations;  the  fortifications  between  the  lake  and  the  coast  were 
to  be  razed;  the  administration  of  the  maritime  and  sanitary 
poUce  at  AntivaAi  and  along  the  Montenegrin  littoral  was  to  be 
carried  on  by  Austria-Hungary  "by  means  of  light  coast-guard 
boats  ";  Montenegro  was  to  adopt  the  maritime  code  in  force 
in  Dalmatia,  while  the  Montenegrin  merchant  flag  was  to  be  under 
Austfo-Hungarian  consular  protection.  Finally,  Montenegro 
was  to  "  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary  on 
die  ri^t  to  construct  and  keep  up  across  the  new  Montenegrin 
territory  a  toad  and  a  railway." 

By  Art.  XXXIV.  the  independence  of  Seryja  was  recognized, 
subject  to  conditions  (as  to  religious  liberty,  &c.)  set  forth  in 
Art.  XXXV.    Art.  XXXVI.  defined  the  new  boundaries. 

By  Art.  XLHI.  the  independence  of  Rumania,  already  pro- 

daamed  by  the  prince  (  June^3  x877J  *  was  recognised.    Subse- 
quent articles  define  the  conditions  and  the  boundaries. 

Arts.  LII.  to  LVII.  deal  with  the  question  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube.  All  fortifications  between  the  mouths 
and  the  Iron  Gates  were  to  be  razed,  and  no  vessels  of  war,  save 
those  of  light  tonnage  in  the  service  of  the  river  police  and  the 
ctBtoms,  were  to  navigate  the  river  below  the  Iron  Gates  (Art. 
Ln.).  The  Danube  commission,  on  which  Rumania  was  to  be 
tepresented,  was  maintained  m  its  functions  (Art.  Lm.)  and 
ptovbioa  made  for  the  ftnther  prolongation  of  its  powers 
(Art.  LIV.). 


Art.  lVUI.  cecies  to  Russia  the  territories  6f  Ardahan,  Ran 
and  Batourn^  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  By  Art.  UX.  "  H.M.  the 
emperor  of  Russia  declares  that  it  is  his  intention  to  constitute 
Batoum  a  free  port,  essentially  commerdal." 

By  Art.  LXL  "  the  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  outj 
without  further  delay,  the  improvements  and  reforms  de^^ 
manded  by  local  requirements  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security  against  the  Cir* 
cassians  and  Kurds."  It  was  to  keep  the  powers  informed 
periodically  of  "  the  steps  taken  to  this  effect" 

Art  LXIL  made  provision  for  the  securing  reh'gious  liberty 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions. «. 

Finally,  Art  LXIII.  deckres  that  "  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 

30th  March  1856,  as  well  as  the  treaty  of  London  of  xjth  March 

187  r,  are  maintained  !n  all  such  of  their  provisions  as  are  not 

abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  su'pulations." 

For  the  full  text  of  the  treaty  in  the  English  translation  see 
E.  Hertslct,  Map  cf  Europe  by  Trtaty,  vol.  iv.  p.  3759  (Na  5ioh  for 
the  French  original  see  Stale  Papers,  vol..  Ixix.  p.  749.     (W.  a.  P.) 

BERLIN,  a  dty  of  Coos  county.  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Androscoggin  river,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  about 
98  m.  N.W.  of  Portland,  Maine.  Pop.  (1890)  3729;  (1900) 
8886,  of  whom  4643  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  11,7801 
The  area  of  the  dty  in  1906  was  57«8i  sq.  m.  BerKn  is  served 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Boston  &Maiine  railways.  It  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains  and  16  m.  from  the  base  of 
Mt .  Washington.  Berlin  Falls,  on  the  picturesque  Androscoggin 
river,  furnishes  an  immense  watcr-power,  the  development  of 
which  for  manufacturing  purposes  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  dty.  The  forests  of  northern  New  England  and  of  thei 
province  of  Quebec  supply  the  raw  material  for  the  extensive 
saw-mills  and  planing-mills,  the  pulp-  and  paper-mills,  and  the 
sulphite  fibre  mills,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  existence.  In  1905 
the  dt/s  factory  products  were  valued  at  $5,989,119,  of  which 
78-5  %  was  the  value  of  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  manufactured.' 
Berlin  was  first  settled  in  1821,  was  incorporated  as  a  township 
in  1829.  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1897. 

BERLIN,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  capital 
of  Waterloo  county,  58  m.  W.  of  Toronto,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  farming  and  manu- 
facturing district,  inhabited  chiefly  by  German  immigrants  and 
their  descendants.  An  electric  railway  connects  it  with  the 
town  of  Waterloo  (pop.  4100)  a  m.  to  the  north,  which  has 
important  flour  and  woollen  mills  and  dtstilkries.  Berlin  is 
a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  and  contains  a  beet  sugar 
refinery,  automobile,  leather,  furniture,  shirt  and  collar,  felt, 
glove,  button  and  rubber  factories.  Pop.  (1881)  4054;  (1901) 
9747. 

BERLIN,  a  four-wheeled  carriage  wth  a  separate  hooded  scat 
behind,  detached  from  the  body  of  the  vehicle;  so  called  from 
having  been  first  used  in  Berlin.  It  was  designed  about  1670, 
by  a  Piedmontcse  architect  in  Ohe  service  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  It  was  used  as  a  travelling  carriage,  and  Swift 
refcre  to  it  in  his  advice  to  authors  "  who  scribble  in  a  beriin." 
As  an  adjective,  the  word  is  used  to  indicate  a  special  kind  of 
goods,  originally  made  in  Berlin,  of  which  the  best  known  ts 
Berlin  wool.  A  Beriin  warehouse  is  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  wools 
and  fancy  goods  (cf.  lulian  warehouse).  The  spelling  "  beriin  " 
is  also  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  "  Wrlinn,"  a  large  Gaelic 
rowing-boat. 

BBRUOZ,  HECTOR  (1803-1869),  French  musical  composer, 
was  bom  on  the*  nth  of  December  1S03  at  C6tc-Saint-Andr«, 
a  small  town  near  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  Is^re.  His 
father,  Louis  Berlioz,  was  a  physician  of  repute,  and  by  his  desire 
Hector  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medidne. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  nfUsic  lessons,  and,  in  secret,  perused 
numerous  theoretical  works  on  counterpoint  and  harmony,  with 
little  profit  it  seems,  till  the  hearing  and  subsequent  careful 
analysis  of  one  of  Haydn's  quartets  opened  a  new  vista  to  Ws 
unguidcd  aspirations.  A  similar  work  written  by  Berlioz  in 
imitation  of  Haydn's  masterpiece  was  favorably  recdved  by  h^ 
friends.    From  Paris,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  complete  bis 
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nedical  studies,  be  at  last  made  known  to  his  fatlier  tbe  unalter- 
able decision  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  art,  the  answer  to 
which  confession  was  the  withdrawal  of  all  further  pecuniary 
assistance.  In  order  to  support  life  Berlioz  had  to  accept  the 
humble  engagement  of  a  singer  in  the  chorus  of  the  Gymnase 
theatre.  Soon,  however,  he  became  reconciled  to  his  father  and 
entered  the  Omservatoire,  where  he  studied  composition  under 
Reicha  and  Lesueur.  His  first  important  composition  was  an 
opera  called  Lfs  Prana-Juges,  of  which,  however,  only  the 
overture  remains  extant.  In  2825  he  left  the  Conservatoire, 
and  began  a  course  of  self-education,  founded  chiefly  on  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Gluck,  Weber  and  other  German  masters. 
About  this  period  Berlioz  saw  for  the  first  time  the  talented  Irish 
actress  Henrietta  Smithson,  who  was  then  charming  Paris  by 
her  impersonaticms  of  Ophelia,  Juliet  and  other  Shakespearean 
characters.  The  enthusiastic  young  composer  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  her  at  first  sight,  and  tried,  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
to  gain  the  love  or  even  the  attention  of  his  idol.  To  an  incident 
of  this  wild  and  persevering  courtship  Berlioz's  first  symphonic 
work,  Episode  <U  la  vie  d'tm  arHste^  owes  its  origin.  By  the 
advice  of  his  friends  Berlioz  once  more  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  his  cantata  Sardana- 
palus  gained  him  the  first  prize  for  foreign  travel  (1830),  in  spite 
of  the  strong  personal  antagonism  of  one  of  the  umpires.  During 
a  stay  in  Italy  Berlioz  composed  an  overture  to  King  Lear,  and 
Le  ReUmr  d  la  vie — a  sort  of  symphony,  with  intervening 
poetical  declamation  between  the  single  movements,  called  by 
the  composer  a  roelologue,  and  written  in  ccmtlnuation  of  the 
£pisode  de  la  vte  d*uH  artiste^  along  with  which  work  it  was 
performed  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1832.  Paganini  on  that 
occasion  spoke  to  Beriioz  the  memorable  words:  "  Vous  com- 
mencez  par  od  les  autrcs  ont  fini."  Miss  Smithson,  who  also  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  her 
ardent  lover  in  1833.  The  marriage  was  a  tempestuous  mistake. 
In  1840  he  separated  from  his  wife,  who  <tied  in  1854.  Six 
montha  later  Berlioz  married  Mademoiselle  Rteio.  His  second 
wife  did  not  live  very  k>ng,  nor  was  there  much  that  was  edifying 
in  this  marriage.  Between  the  date  of  his  first  marriage  and 
1840  came  out  hb  dramatic  symphonies  Harold  en  Ilalie^  Fwiibre 
et  triompkale,  and  RomU  el  JulieUe;  his  opera  BememUo  Cellini 
(1837);  his  Requiem,  and  other  worics.  In  the  course  of  time 
Berlioz  won  his  due  share  of  the  distinctions  gaierally  awarded 
to  artistic  merit,  such  as  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  membership  of  the  Institute.  But  these  distinctions 
he  owed,  perhaps,  less  to  a  genuine  admiration  of  his  compositions 
than  to  his  successes  abh>ad  and  his  influential  position  as  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dihats  (a  position  which  he  held 
from  1838  to  1864,  and  which  he  never  used  or  abused  to  push  his 
own  works).  In  1842  Berlioz  went  for  the  first  time  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  hailed  with  welcome  by  the  leading  musicians  of 
the  younger  generation,  Robert  Schumann  foremost  amongst 
them.  The  latter  paved  the  way  for  the  French  composer's 
success  by  a  comprehensive  anidysis  of  the  episode  in  his 
musical  journal,  the  Neue  Zeitsckrijt  fUr  Uusik.  In  1846  he 
produced  his  magnificent  cantata  La  Damnation  de  Fausk 
Berlioz  gave  succ^id  concerts  at  Leipzig  and  other  German 
cities,  and  repeated  hb  visit  on  various  later  occasions — in  1852 
by  invitation  of  Liszt,  to  conduct  his  opera,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(hissed  off  the  stage  in  Paris),  at  Weimar;  and  in  1855  to 
produce  his  oratorio-trilogy,  VEnJanu  du  Christ,  in  the  same 
city.  Thb  latter  work  had  been  previously  performed  at  Paris, 
where  Beriioz  mystified  the  critics  by  pretending  to  have  found 
the  last  chorus  amongst  the  manuscript  scores  <^  a  composer  of 
the  17th  century,  Pierre  Ducr6  by  name.  In  1855  hb  Te  Deum 
was  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Paris  exhibition.  Berlioz  also 
made  journeys  to  Vienna  (1866)  and  St  Petersburg  (1867), 
where  hb  works  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  x86i 
he  produced  hb  work  Biatrice  et  Binidict,  and  in  1863  Let 
Troyens*    He  died  in  Parb  on  the  8th  of  March  1869. 

It  b  not  only  as  a  composer  that  the  life  of  Berlioz  b  full  of 
interest,  although  in  thb  respect  hb  achievement  b  singularly 
significant  for  the  comprehsosioaot the. modern  spirit  in  music. 


But  it  b  as  the  symbol  of  Ftench  lomantkiim  ia  tho  lAol* 
domain  of  aesthetic  perception  that  hb  pra-emiaencc  has  cone 
to  be  recognized.  Hb  Mimoires  (begun  in  London  in  184B  uid 
finished  in  1865)  iUustmte  thb  romantic  spirit  at  its  lilgfaest 
elevation  as  wdl  as  at  its  lowest  depths,  \kiot  Hugo  was  m 
romantic,  Musset  was  a  romantic,  but  Berlioz  was  romanticism 
itself.  As  a  boy  he  b  in  despair  over  the  despair  of  Dido,  and 
his  breath  b  taken  away  a4  Virgil's  **  (^ua^ivit  coelo  lucem 
ingemuitque  reperta."  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  b  in  love  witk 
"  EsteUe,"  whom  he  meets  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  sotne 
b  described  by  himself  (1865)  with  minute  fidelity— a  soina 
which  Flaubert  must  have  known  by  heart  when  he  wrote  its 
parallel  in  the  novel  V Education  sentimentale.  The  romanoeof 
thb  meeting  between  the  man — old,  isc4ated,  unnprakably  sad, 
with  the  halo  of  public  fame  burning  round  him — and  the 
woman — old  also,  a  mother,  a  widow,  whose  beauty  he  had 
worshipped  when  she  was  eighteen — b  striking.  In  a  frame  of 
chastened  mehuicholy  and  joy  at  the  sight  of  Esteile,  Berlioz 
goes  to  dine  with  Patti  and  her  family.  Patti,  on  the  threshold 
of  her  career,  pets  Berlios  with  such  uncontrollable  affection, 
that  as  the  composer  wrote  a  description  of  his  feelings  he  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  bitterness  of  fate.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  for  Esteile  to  show  him  such  affection  I  Patti  seemed 
to  him  like  a  marvellous  bird  with  dbmond  wings  flitting  round 
hb  bead,  resting  on  hb  shoulder,  plucking  hb  hair  and  sing^ 
her  most  joyous  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  beating  wings. 
"  I  was  enchanted  but  not  moved.  The  fact  b  that  the  yomig, 
beautiful,  dazzling,  famous  virtuoso  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
has  already  seen  musical  Europe  and  America  at  her  feet,  does 
not  win  the  power  of  love  in  me;  and  the  aged  woman,  sad, 
obscure,  ignorant  of  art,  possesses  my  soul  as  she  did  in  the  days 
gone  by,  as  she  will  do  until  my  last  day."  If  this  episode 
touches  the  sublime,  it  may  be  urged  with  almost  equal  truth, 
that  his  description  of  the  exhumaticm  of  his  two  wives  and  their 
rcburial  in  a  single  tomb  touches  the  ridiculous.  And  yet  the 
scene  b  described  with  a  perception  of  all  the  detail  which  would 
call  for  the  highest  praise  in  a  novelbt.  Perhaps  some  parallel 
between  the  splendid  and  the  ridiculous  in  thb  singular  figure 
may  be  seen  in  the  comparison  of  Nadar's  caricature  with 
Charpentier's  portrait  of  the  composer. 

The  profound  admiration  of  Berlioz  for  Shakespeare,  whidi  rose 
at  moments  to  such  a  pitch  of  folly  that  he  set  Shakespeare  in  the 
place  of  God  and  worshipped  him,  cannot  be  explained  simply 
on  the  ground  that  Henrietta  Smithson  was  a  great  Shake^>earean 
actress.  Unquestionably  the  great  figures  in  English  literature 
had  a  profound  attraction  for  him,  and  while  the  romantic  spirit 
is  obvious  in  his  selections  from  Byron  and  Scott,  it  can  also  be 
traced  in  the  quality  of  hb  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare.  It  b  in 
hb  music  more  than  in  hb  literary  attitude,  however,  that  is 
disclosed  something  in  addition  to  the  pure  romance  of  Schiunann 
— something  that  places  him  nearer  in  kind  to  Wagner,  who 
recbgnized  in  him  a  composer  from  whose  works  he  might  learn 
something  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  hb  own  ideab.  As  a 
youth  the  power  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Berlioz,  and  what  has  been  described  as  the 
"  poetical  idea  "  in  Beethoven's  creations  ran  riot  in  the  young 
medical  student's  mind.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  enlightened  originators  of  what  b  now  known  as 
"  programme  music"  Technically  he  was  a  brilliant  musical 
ccilourist,  often  extravagant,  but  with  the  extravagant  emotional- 
ism of  genius.  He  was  a  master  of  the  orchestra;  indeed,  his 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  and  his  invention  of  unprecedented 
effects  of /iiN^tf  give  him  a  solitary  position  in  musical  hbtory;. 
he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  the  use  of  the  various  instru- 
ments, and  himself  propounded  a  new  ideal  for  the  force  to  be 
employed,  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Hb  literary  works  include  the  Traiti  dHnslrumentoH^m 
(1844);  Voyage  musical  en  AUentagne  et  en  Italie  (1845);  Les 
Soiries  d*orckestre  (1853);  Les  Grotesques  de  la  miisique  (1859); 
A  trovers  chant  (iS62)',.Mimoires  (1870);  Lettres  intimes  (1882X 
For  a  full  Ibt  of  hb  musical  works,  Grove's  Dictionary  should  bo 
consulted. 
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Tbe'attw  critica!  edition  of  th«  complete  mutfefti  works  (pobllslied 
pt  Bwittcopf  and  Hirtel)  It  in  ten  eeirles.  I.  Symphonies:  FanSat- 
Uaut,  Op.  14:  Fumibre  <l  trumph§it.  Op.  15,  for  military  band  and 
cnorus;  BarM  en  Jtalie.  Op.  16,  with  viola  sdo^  Ramio  *t  JulitUe, 
with  chorus  and  soli.  Ii,  Overtures  (ten,  including  the  five  belong- 
ing tp  larger  works).  III.  Smaller  instrumental  works,  of  which 
ouy  the  Funeral  March  for  Hcwdel  is  important.  IV.  Sacred 
music:  the  Grande  Messe  des  marts.  Op.  5;  the  Tt  Demm.  Op.  22; 
VEnfance  du  Christ,  Op.  25,  and  lour  smaller  pieces.  V.  Secular 
cantatas,  including  Hutt  scenes  de  Faust,  Op.  i ;  IMio,  au  le  retaur 
i  la  vie.  Op.  146  (seaucl  to  Symphontefantasttque),  and  La  Damnation 
de  Faust,  Op.  24.  Vl.  Soiws  and  lync  choruses  with  orchestra,  two 
vols.  VII.  Songs  and  lyric  choruses  with  pianoforte.  2  vols,  in- 
cluding anangements  of  the  occhestral  songs.  VIII.  Operas: 
Benvenuto  Celitni;  Les  Troyens  (five  acts  in  two  parts,  La  Prise  de 
Troie  and  Les  Troyens  d  Cartkate) ;  Recitatives  lor  the  dialogue  in 
Weber's  PreisckfUt.  IX.  Armngeinents,  biduding  the  well-known 
orchestral  vernon  of  Weber's  Itnitation  d  la  danse.  X.  Fragments 
and  new  discoveries. 

Adolphe  Julicn's  biography  of  Berliox  (1888)  first  gave  a  careful 
account  of  the  details  of  nis  life.  See  also  the  books  by  R.  Pohl 
0884).  P.  Galibert  (1890),  E.  Hippeau  (1890),  G.  NoufHard  (1885), 
L.  Mesnard  (1888),  Louise  FckA  (1900).  and  D.  Bernard  (trans.  \yy 
H.  M.  Donstan.  1882).  An  illuminating  essay  on  fierliox  is  in 
Filson  Young's  Mastersingers  (1902).  See  also  the  essay  in  W.  H. 
Hadow's  Studies  in  Modem  Mustc  (ist  series.  1908).  Berlioz's 
Traiti  d'inslrumentation  has  been  translated  into  German  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  Richard  Strauss  (Peters'  edition  (1906]). 

BSRM  (probably  a  variant  of  "  bri^  "),  a  narrow  ledge  of 
ground,  generally  the  level  banks  of  a  river.  In  parts  of  Egypt 
the  whole  area  reached  by  the  Nile  is  included  in  the  berm. 
Thus  of  the  lands  near  Berber,  Mr  C.  Dupuis  writes  (in  Sir 
WUUam  Garstin's  Report  on  the  Upper  Nile,  1904),  "  In  most 
places  there  is  a  well-defined  alluvial  berm  of  recent  formation 
and  varying  width,  up  to  perhaps  a  couple  of  kilometres."  In 
militaiy  phraseology  the  berm  h  the  space  of  ground  between 
the  base  of  a  rampart  and  the  ditch. 

BBRMONDSBY,  a  south-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Thames,  S.E.  by 
Deptfonl,  S.W.  by  Camberwell,  and  W.  by  Southwark.  Pop. 
(tgox)  130,760.  It  is  a  district  of  poor  streets,  inhabited  by  a 
labouring  population  employed  in  leather  and  other  factories, 
and  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  and  the  wharves  bordering 
the  river.  The  parish  of  Rotherhithe  or  Rcdriff  has  lon^  been 
associated  with  a  seafaring  population.  A  ttmncl  connecting 
it  ^th  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  was  opened  in  Jime  1908. 
The  neighbouring  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened  in  1843.  but,  as 
the  tolls  were  insufficient  to  maintain  it,  was  sold  to  the  East 
London  Railway  Company  in  1865.  The  Herold  Institute,  a 
branch  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  Southwark,  is  devoted  to 
instruction  in  connexion  with  the  leather  trade.  Southwark 
Park  In  the  centre  of  the  borough  is  63  acres  in  extent..  Ber- 
mondsey  Is  In  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Southwark,  including 
the  whole  of  Rotherhithe  and  part  of  the  Bermondsey  division. 
The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  9  aldennen,  and  54 
coundlloTs.    Area  1499' 6  acres. 

The  name  appears  in  Domesday,  the  suffix  designating  the 
former  insular,  marshy  character  of  the  district;  while  the 
prefix  Is  generally  txiken  to  indicate  the  name  of  a  Saxon  over- 
lord, Beormund.  Bermondsey  was  in  favour  with  the  Norman 
kings  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  there  was  a  palace  here,  perhaps 
from  pre-Norman  times.  A  Cluniac  monastery  was  founded  in 
X082,  and  Bermondsey  C!ross  became  a  favoured  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. The  foundation  was  erected  into  an  abbey  In  1399,  and 
Abbey  Road  recalls  its  site.  Similarly,  Spa  Roaid  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  popular  spring  and  pleasure  grounds,  maintained 
for  some  years  at  the  close  of  the  x8th  century.  Jacob  Street 
marks  Jacob's  Island,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Bill  Sikes  in 
Dickens's  Oliver  Ttnsi.  Tooley  Street,  leading  east  from  South- 
wark by  London  Bridge  railway  station,  is  m^  known  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  story  of  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  who 
addressed  a  petition  to  parliament  opening  with  the  compre- 
hensive expression  "  We,  the  people  of  England."  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  St  Olave,  or  Olaf ,  the  Christian  king  of  Norway, 
who  in  994  attacked  London  by  way  of  the  river,  and  broke  down 
London  Bridge. 

See  E.  T.  Clarke.  Bermondsey,  its  Historic  Uemmes  (1901) 


BERMUDAi;  a  group  o£  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fanning 
a  British  colony,  in  32^  i^  N.  and  64*  s^'  W.,  about  580  n. 
£.  by  S.  from  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  American  coast.  The  group, 
consisting  of  small  islands  and  reefo  (which  marit  the  extreme 
northern  range  of  the  coral-building  polyps),  is  of  oval  form, 
measuring  22  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  area  being  20  sq.  m. 
The  largest  of  the  islands  is  Great  Bermuda,  or  the  Main  Island, 
14  m.  long  and  about  a  mile  in  average  width,  endosing  on  the 
east  Harrington  or  Little  Sound,  and  on  the  west  the  Great 
Soimd,  which  is  thickly  studded  with  islets,  and  protected  on 
the  north  by  the  islands  of  Watford,  Boaz,  Irdand  and  Somerset 
The  remaining  members  of  the  group,  St  George,  Paget,  Smith, 
St  David,  C^per,  Nonsuch,  &c,  lie  N£.  of  the  Main  Island,  and 
form  a  semicircle  round  C^tle  Harbour.  The  fringing  isUmds 
which  encircle  the  islands,  eq)ccially  on  the  north  and  west,  leave 
a  few  deep  passages  wide  enough  to  admit  the  laigest  vessels. 

Geology  r—Tbt  Bermudas  consist  oC  aeolian  limestones  (cf. 
Bahauas)  which  In  some  of  the  larger  islands  form  irregular 
hills  attaining  a  height  of  some  200-250  ft.  These  limestones 
are  composed  chiefly  of  comminuted  shells  drifted  and  dq>osited 
by  the  wind ,  and  they  are  veiy  irregularly  stratified,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  wind-blown  deposits.  Where  fresh  the  rock  is 
soft,  but  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea  it  is 
covered  by  a  hard  crust  and  often  loseaall  trace  of  straUficatlott. 
The  surface  is  frequently  irregularly  honeycombed.  Even  the  reefs 
are  not  wholly  formed  of  coraL  They  are  ridges  of  aeolian  lime- 
stone plastered  over  by  a  thin  layer  of  corals  and  other  calcareous 
organisms.  The  very  remarkable  "  seipuline  atolls  "  are  covered 
by  a  solid  crust  made  of  the  oonvoluted  tubes  of  sezpulae  and 
Vermdust  together  with  bamaHes,  mussels,  nullq>ores,  corallines 
and  some  true  inausting  corals.  They  probably  rest  upon  a 
foundation  of  aeolian  rodL  The  Bermudas  were  formerly  muck 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  and  they  may  possibly  stand 
upon  the  summit  of  a  hidden  volcano.  There  are  evidences  of 
small  oscillations  of  levels,  but  no  proofs  of  great  elevation  or 
depression. 

SoU,  Climate,  tfcr-Tht  surface  soil  is  a  curious  kind  of  red 
earUiy  whidi  is  also  found  in  ochre-like  strata  throughout  the 
limestone.  It  is  generally  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  and 
coral  sand.  There  is  a  total  want  of  streams  and  wells  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  the  rain,  which 
they  collect  and  preserve  in  tanks.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy,  although  serious  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  typhus 
have  occurred.  The  "**«'t«ittn  reading  <A  the  thermometer  is 
about  87^  F.  and  its  mimmum  49**,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  7o^  The  islands  attract  a  Urge  numberof  visitors  annually 
from  America.  Vegetation  is  very  rapki,  and  the  soil  is  dad  in  a 
mantle  of  almost  perpetual  green.  The  principal  kind  of  tree  is 
the  so-called  "  Bermudas  cedar,"  real^  a  spedes  of  juniper, 
which  furnishes  timber  for  small  vessels.  The  shores  are  frii^ged 
with  the  mangrove;  the  prickly  pear  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
most  barren  districts;  and  wherever  the  ground  is  left  to  itself 
the  sage  bush  4>iingB  up  profusdy.  The  dtron,  sour  orange^ 
lemon  and  lime  grow  wild;  but  the  apple  and  pe%ch  do  not 
come  to  perfection.  The  loquat,  an  introduction  £n>m  China, 
thrives  admirably.  The  mild  climate  assists  the  growth  of 
esculent  plants  and  roots;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  New  York,  princ^Milly  in  onkms,  eariy  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  beetroot,  together  with  lily  bulbs,  cut  flowers  and  some 
arrowroot  Medidnal  phnts,  as  the  castor-oH  plant  and  aloe, 
come  to  periectkm  without  culture;  and  coffee,  indigo,  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  also  of  spontaneous  growth.  Few  oxen  or  sheep 
are  reared  in  the  colony,  meat,  as  well  as  bread  and  most  vege- 
tables, beingimported  from  America.  The  indigenous  mammah 
are  very  few,  wad  the  only  r^tiles  are  a  small  linrd  and  the  green 
turtle.  Birds,  however,  especially  aquatic  apedes,  are  very 
numerous.  Insects  are  comparatively  few,  but  ants  swarm 
destructively  in  the  heat  of  the  year.  Fish  aie  plentiful  round 
the  coasts,  and  the  whale-fishexy  was  once  an  important  industry, 
but  the  fisheries  as  a  whole  have  not  been  developed. 

Tovms,  and  Administratum.'—Thtxe  are  two  towns  in  the 
Bermudas:  St  (koige,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  founded  in 
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1794  and  inoDrporated  in  1797;  and  Hamilton,  on  the  Main  Island, 
founded  in  1790  and  incorporated  in  1793.  St  George  was  the 
capita!  till  the  senate  and  courts  of  justice  were  removed  by 
Sir  James  Cockbum  to  Hamilton,  which  being  centrally  situated, 
is  more  convenient  Hamilton,  which  is  situated  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  Great  Sound,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  324<i,  that 
of  St  George  being  985.  In  Ireland  Island  is  situated  the  royal 
dockyard  and  naval  establishment.  The  harbour  of  St  George's 
has  space  enough  to  accommodate  a  vast  fleet;  yet,  till  deepened 
by  blasting,  the  entrance  was  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  dmost 
nseless.  The  Bermudas  became  an  important  naval  and  coaling 
station  in  1869,  when  a  large  iron  dry  dock  Was  towed  across  the 
Atlantic  and  placed  in  a  secure  position  in  St  George,  while, 
owing  to  their  important  strategic  position  in  mid-Atlantic,  the 
B  ritlsh  government  maintains  a  strong  garrison.  The  Bermudas 
are  a  British  crown  colony,  with  a  governor  resident  at  Hamilton, 
who  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coimcil  of  6  members  appointed 
by  the  crown,  a  legislative  council  of  9  shnilariy  appointed, 
and  a  representative  assembly  of  36  members,  of  whom  four 
are  returned  by  each  of  nine  parishes.  The  currency  of  the 
col(my,  which  had  formerly  twelve  shillrngs  to  the  pound  sterling, 
was  assimilated  to  that  of  England  in  1843. .  The  En^ish 
language  is  universaL  The  colony  is  ecclesiastically  attached 
to  the  bishopric  of  Newfoundland.  In  1847  an  educational 
board  was  established,  and  there  are  numerous  schools;  attend- 
ance is  compulsory,  but  none  of  the  schools  is  free.  Government 
scholarships  enable  3rouths  to  be  educated  for  competition  in  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  to  Oxford  University.  The  revenue  of  the 
islands  shows  a  fairiy  regular  increase  during  the  last  years  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  first  of  the  20th,  as  from  £371830  in  1895 
to  £63,457  in  .1904;  expenditure  is  normally  rather  less  than 
revenue.  In  the  year  last  named  imports  were  valued  at 
£589,979  and  exports  at  £130,305,  the  annual  averages  since 
1895  being  about  £426,300  and  £112,500  rcspectivdy.  The 
population  shows  a  steady  increase,  as  from  13,948  in  i86x  to 
i7>53S  in  ^90i\  6383  were  whites  and  x  1,153  coloured  in  the 
latter  year. 

Hli*0ry.— ^The  discovery  of  the  Bermudas  resulted  from  the 
shipwreck  of  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard  (whose  name  they  now 
bear),  when  on  a  voyage  from  Spain  to  Cuba  with  a  cargo  of  hogs, 
early  in  the  i6th  century.  Uenry  May,  an  Englishman,  suffered 
the  same  fate  in  1593;  and  lastly,  Sir  George  Somers  shared  the 
destiny  of  the-  two  preceding  navigators  in  1609.  Sir  George, 
from  whom  the  islands  took  the  alternative  name  of  Somers, 
was  the  first  who  established  a  settlement  upon  them,  but  he 
died  before  he  had  fully  accomplished  his  design.  In  x6i3  the 
Bermudas  were  granted  to  an  offshoot  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
which  consuted  of  120  persons,  60  of  whom,  under  the  command 
of  Henry  More,  proceeded  to  the  islands.  The  first  source  of 
colonial  wesdth  was  the  growing  of  tobacco,  but  the  curing 
industry  oeased  eariy  in  the  x8th  <^ntury.  In  1726  Bishop 
George  Berkeley  chose  the  Bermudas  as  the  scat  of  his  projected 
missionary  establishment.    The  firsit  newspaper,  the  Bermuda 

Gtoctfr,  was  published  in  1784. 

See  Codec,  Bermuda^  its  History,  Geolofj,  ClimaU,  Sfc.  (London, 
xS6o) ;  Lefroy,  Discovery  and  SeuUmenl  of  the  Bermudas  (London, 
1877-1879);  A.  Ilcilpnn,  Bermuda  Islands  (Philadclphixi,  1889); 
Stark,  Bermuda  Guide  (London,  1898);  Cole,  Bermuda  .  .  ,  Bibfio- 
grapky  (Boston,  1^7);  and  for  geology  see  also  A.  Aeasslz,  "  Visit 
to  the  Bermudas  m  March  1894."  BulL  Mux,  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard, 
vol.  xxvi.  No.  3»  189s;  A.  E.  VcixUI,  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Bermudas,"  Amcr.  Joum.  Set.  scr.  4,  vol.  ix-  (1900),  pp.  313-340; 
**  The  Bermuda  Islands;  Their  Scenery,  &c,"  Trans,  Conn.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Set.  vol.  xi.  pt.  2  (1901-1902). 

BERMUDEZ,  a  N.E.  state  of  Venetuela,  between  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Orinoco  river,  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Paria 
and  the  Delta-Amacuro  territory,  and  W.  by  the  states  of 
Guarico and  Miranda.  Pop. {est.  1905)364,158.  Itwascreated 
in  i88x  by  the  union  of  the  states  of  Barcelona,  Ciunani  and 
Maturtn,  dissolved  in  x  901  into  its  three  original  states,  and 
reorganised  in  1904  with  a  slight  modification  oif  territory.  The 
state  includes  the  oldest  settlements  in  Venezuela,  and  was  once 
very  prosperous,  producing  cattle  and  exporting  hides,  but  wars 
•nd  poliUul  disorders  have  partly  destroye4  its  industries  and 


impeded  their  developmeoL  Its  piindpal  prodiictioBS  ut 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cac&o,  and--4esB  important— cotton,  tobaeoOk 
cocoanuts,  timber,  indigo  and  dyewoods.  Its  more  important 
towns  are  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Maturin  (pop.  X4473),  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  Cuman&  (10,000),  on  the  gulf 
of  Caii&co,  founded  in  1520  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the 
continent 

BERN  (Fr.  Berttc),  after  the  Grisons,  the  largest  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  but  by  far  the  most  populous,  thou^  politically  Bern 
ranks  after;  that  of  Zurich.  It  extends  right  across  SwitzexluMi 
from  beyond  the  Jura  to  the  snow-dad  ranges  that  separate 
Bern  from  the  Valais.  Its  total  area  Is  364X'9  sq.  m.,  of  which 
2o8x  sq.  m.  are  classed  as  "  productive  "  (including  59X  sq.  m. 
of  forests,  and  2'i  m.  of  vineyards),  while  of  the  remafaidcr 
1 1 1«3  sq.  Qu  are  occupied  by  gloders  (the  Valais  and  the  Grisons 
alone  surpass  it  in  this  respect).  It  i&  mainly  watered  by  the 
river  Aar  (g.v.)^  with  its  affluents,  the  JBLander  Geft),  the  Saaae 
or  Sarine  (left)  and  the  Emme  (right)^  the  Aar  forms  the  two 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun  ig.v.).  The  great  extent  of  tlds  canton 
accounts  for  the  different  chax^icter  of  the  regions  therein  com- 
prised. Three  are  usually  distinguished: — (1)  The  Ohcrland  or 
Highlands,  which  is  that  best  known  to  travelieis,  for  it  inrludes 
the  snowy  Alps  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  (culminating  in  the 
Finsteraarhom,  14,026  ft,  and  the  Jungfrau,  13,669  ft.),  as  weU 
as  the  famous  summer  resorts  of  Grindelwald,  MUrrcn,  Lauter- 
brunnen,  Interlakcn,  Mciringcn,  Kandersteg,  Adelboden,  lliun 
and  the  fine  pastoral  valley  of  the  Simme.  (a)  The  MiU^iand 
or  Midlands,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Aar  below  Thun,  and 
that  of  the  Emme,  thus  taking  in  the  outliers  of  the  high  Alps 
and  the  open  country  on  every  side  of  the  town  of  Bern.  (3) 
The  Seeland  (Lakeland)  and  the  Jufa,  extending  from  Bienne 
and  its  lake  across  the  jura  to  Porrentruy  in  the  plains  and  to 
the  i4>per  course  of  the  Birs.  The  Oberland  and  Mitteiland  form 
the  "  old  "  canton,  the  Jura  having  only  been  acquired  in  x8i5» 
and  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  canton  by  reason  of  its  French- 
speaking  and  Romanist  inhabitants. 

In  X900  the  total  population  of  the  canton  was  589,433,  ol 
whom  483,388  were  German-speaking,  97,789  French-speaking, 
and  7167  Italian-speaking;  while  there  were  506,699  Protestants, 
80,489  Romanists  (including  the  Old  Catholics),  and  X543  Jews. 
The  capital  is  Bern  (g.v.),  while  the  other  important  towns  are 
Bienne  (9.9.),  Burgdorf  (g.v.),  Del^ont  or  Belsberg  (5053 
inhabitants),  Porrentruy  or  Pruntrut  (6959  inhabitants),  Thun 
(q.v.)j  and  Langenthal  (4799  inhabitants).  There  is  a  university 
(founded  in  1834)  in  the  town  of  Bern,  as  well  as  institutions 
for  higher  education  in  the  principal  towns.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  30  administrative  districts,  and  contains  507 
communes  (the  highest  number  in'  Switzerland).  From  X803  to 
1814  the  canton  was  one  of  the  six ''  Directorial "  cantons  of  the 
Confederation.  The  existing  cantonal  constitution  dates  from 
1893,  but  in  X906  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  executive 
of  9  members  (hitherto  named  by  the  legislature)  .was  introduced. 
The  legislature  or  Grossratk  is  elected  for  four  years  (like  the 
executive),  in  the  proportion  of  i  member  to  every  2500  (or 
fraction  over  X250)  of  the  resident  population.  The  oMigaiory 
Referendum  obtains  in  the  case  of  all  laws,  and  of  decrees  relating 
-to  an  expenditure  of  over  half  a  million  francs,  while  x  2,000 
dtizens  have  the  right  of  initiative  in  the  cose  of  legislati\*e 
projects,  and  15,000  may  demand  the  revision  of  the  cantonal 
constitution.  The  2  members  sent  by  the  canton  to  the  federal 
StUnderath  are  elected  by  the  Crossratfi,  while  the  29  members 
sent  to  the  federal  Nationalrath  are  chosen  by  a  popular  vote. 
In  the  Alpine  portions  of  the  canton  the  breeding  of  cattle  (those 
of  the  Simme  valley  are  particularly  famous)  is  the  chief  industry; 
next  come  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  summer  travellers 
(the  Premdenindustrie).  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  3430 
*'  Alps  "  or  moimtain  pastures  in  the  canton,  of  which  X474  are 
in  the  Oberland,  637  in  the  Jura,  and  380  in  the  Emme  valley; 
they  can  maintain  95,478  cows  and  are  of  the  estimated  value 
of  46I  million  francs.  The  cheese  of  the  Emme  valley  is  locally 
much  esteemed.  Other  industries  in  the  Alpine  region  are 
wood-carving  (at  Brienz)  and  wine  manufaaure  (on  the  shores 
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BERNARD,  SAINT 


BE1IHAK0»  SAIHT  (1090-11 53)^  Abbot  of  Clairvsuk«iie  of  the 
most  illustrious  preachers  and  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
born  at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  France.  His  father,  a  knight 
named  Tecelin,  perished  on  crusade;  and  his  mother  Aleth,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Mon-Bar,  and  a  woman  distin- 
guished for  her  piety,  died  while  Bernard  was  yet  a  boy.  The 
kd  was  constitutionally  unfitted  for  the  career  of  arms,  and  his 
own  di^wsition,  as  well  as  his  mother's  early  influence,  directed 
him  to  the  church.  ICsdeure  to  enter  a  monastery  was  opposed 
by  his  rekitions,  who  sent  him  to  study  at  Ch&loos  in  order  to 
qualify  for  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  Bernard's  resolution 
to  become  a  monk  was  not,  however,  shaken,  and  when  he  at 
last  definitely  decided  to  join  the  commimity  which  Robert  of 
Molesmes  had  fotmded  at  Qteaux  in  1x98,  he  carried  with  him 
his  brothers  and  many  of  his  relations  and  friends.  The  little 
community  of  reformed  Benedictines,  which  was  to  produce  so 
profound  an  influence  on  Western  monachism  (see  Cistercians 
and  Monasticism)  »nd  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  extinction 
for  lack  of  novices,  gained  a  sudden  new  life  through  this  accession 
of  some  thirty  young  men  of  the  best  families  of  the  ncifi^bour- 
hood.  Others  followed  their  example;  and  the  community  grew 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  soon  able  to  send  off  offshoots.  One  of 
these  daughter  monasteries,  Clairvaux,  was  founded  in  2x15, 
In  a  wild  valley  branching  from  that  of  the  Aube,  on  land  given  by 
Count  Hugh  of  Troycs,  and  of  this  Bernard  was  ai^KHnted  abbot. 

By  the  new  constitution  of  the  Cistercians  Clairvaux  became 
the  chief  monastery  of  the  five  branches  into  which  the  order 
was  divided  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  abbot  of  Gteaux. 
Though  nominally  subject  to  Citeaux,  however,  Clairvaux  soon 
became  the  most  important  Cistercian  house,  owing  to  the  fame 
and  influence  of  Bernard.^  His  saintly  character,  his  self- 
mortification — of  so  severe  a  character  that  his  friend,  William 
of  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Ch&lons,  thought  it  ri^  to  remonstrate 
with  him — and  above  all,  his  marvellous  power  as  a  preacher, 
soon  made  him  famous,  and  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Clairvaux. 
His  miracles  were  noised  abroad,  and  sick  folk  were  brought 
from  near  and  far  to  be  healed  by  his  touch.  Before  long  the 
abbot,  who  had  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  his 
monastery,  was  drawn  into  the  affairs  of  the  great  world.  When 
in  1X34  Pope  Honorius  ll.mounted  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  Bernard 
was  already  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  French  churchmen; 
hd  now  shared  in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  discussions^ 
Udd  papal  legates  sought  his  ooonseL  Thus  in  x'xiS  he  was 
Invited  by  Cardinal  Matthew  of  Albano  to  the  synod  of  Troyes» 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  reoognitiob  of  the 
new  Older  of  Knii^ts  Templars,  the  rules  of  which  he  is  said  to 
Ittve  drawn  up;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  synod  of  Ch&lons- 
•ur-Mamt,  he  ended  the  crisis  arising  out  of  certain  charges 
brought  against  Henry,  bishop  of  Verdun,  by  persuading  the 
bishop  to  resign.  The  Europeanimportanceof  Bernard,  however, 
began  with  tfaa  deatk  of  Pope  Honoiius  IL.  (1130)  and  the 
diqmted  elecdon  that  followed.  In  the  synod  convoked  by 
Looit  tiie  Fat  at  fitampes  in  April  xxjo  Bernard  successfully 
iMerted  the  daims  of  Innocent  II.  against  those  ol  Anadetus  IL, 
and  from  this  moment  became  the  most  influential  supporter 
of  his  cause.  He  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  character- 
istic ardour.  WhUe  Rome  itself  was  held  by  Anadetus,  France, 
England,  Spain  and  Germany  declared  for  Innocent,  who, 
thoogh-  banished  from  Rome,  was — in  Bernard's  phrase — 
^'accepted  by  the  worid."  The  pope  travelled  from  phice  to 
place,  with  the  powerful  abbot  of  Clairvaux  at  his  side;  he 
stayed  at  Clairvaux  itself,  humble  still,  so  far  as  its  buildings 
were  eooocmed;  and  be  went  with  Bernard  to  parley  with  the 
emperor  Lothair  UL  at  Li^. 

In  ZZ53,  the  year  of  the  emperor's  first  expedition  to  Rome, 
Bonaid  was  in  Italy  persuading  the  Genoese  to  make  peace  with 
the  men  of  Pisa,  since  the  pope  had  need  of  both.  He  accom- 
panied Innocent  to  Rome,  successfully  resisting  the  proposal  to 
reopen  negotiations  with  Anadetus,  who  heki  the  castle  of  Sant' 
Angelo  and,  with  the  support  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  waa  too  strong 
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to  besubdned  by  form  Lotteir,  thoMgh  crowned  by  Innofent 
in  St  Peter's,  couJd  do  ikothing  to  establish  him  in  the  Holy  Sec 
so  tong  as  his  own  power  was  sapped  by  his  quarrel  with  the 
house  of  Hohexkstaiifen.  Again  Bernard  came  to  the  rescue; 
in  the  spring  of  1x35  he  was  at  Bumberg  successfully  persuading 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  to  submit  to  the  emperor.  In  June 
he  was  back  in  luly,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  ooundl  of  Pisa, 
by  which  Anadetus  was  excooununicated.  In  northern  Italy  the 
effect  of  his  personality  and  of  his  preaching  was  immense; 
Milan  itself,  of  all  the  Lombard  dties  most  jealous  of  the  iixq)eTiai 
claims,  surrendered  to  his  eloquence,  subinitted  to  Lothair  aixl 
to  Innocent,  and  tried  to  force  Bernard  against  his  vriU  into  the 
vacant  see  of  St  Ambrose.  In  1x37,  the  year  of  Lothair's  last 
•journey  to  Rome,  Bernard  was  back  in  Italy  again;  at  Monte 
Cassino,  setting  the  affairs  of  the  monastery  in  order,  at  Salerno, 
trying  in  vain  to  induce  Roger  of  Sidfy  to  declare  against 
Anadetus,  in  Rome  itself,  agitating  with  success  against  the 
antipope.  Anadetus  died  on  the  35th  of  January  1138;  on  the 
X3th  of  March  the  cardinal  Gregory  was  elected  his  aiccessor, 
assuming  the  name  of  Victor.  Bernard's  crowning  triumph  in 
the  long  contest  was  the  abdication  of  the  new  antipope  the 
result  of  his  personal  influence.  The  schism  of  the  church  was 
healed,  and  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  free  to  return  to  the 
peace  of  his  monastery. 

Clairvaux  itself  had  meanwhile  (xx35'-xx36)  been  transformed 
outwardly— In  spite  of  the  rductance  of  Bernard,  who  preferred 
the  rough  simplidty  of  the  original  buHdingi — into  a  more 
suitable  seat  for  an  influence  that  overshadowed  that  of  Rome 
itseU.  How  great  this  influence  was  is  shown  by  the  outcome 
of  Bernard's  contest  with  Abelard  {g.v»).  In  intellectual  and 
dialectical  power  the  abbot  was  no  match  for  the  great  schoolzsan ; 
yet  at  Sens  in  X141  Abelard  feared  to  face  him,  and  when  he 
appealed  to  Rome  Bernard's  word  was  enough  to  secure  his 
condemnation. 

One  result  of  Bernard's  fame  was  the  marvellous  growth  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  Between  1130  and  1x45  no  less  than  ninety- 
three  moiuistcries  in  connexion  with  Clairvaux  were  either 
founded  or  affiliated  from  other  rules,  three  being  established  in 
England  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  X145  a  Cistercian  monk,  once 
a  member  of  the  conuntmity  of  Clairvaux — another  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Aquae  Silviae  near  Rome,  was  elected  pope  as  Eugeniits 
IIL  Thb  was  a  triumph  for  the  order;  to  the  world  it  was  a 
triumph  for  Bernard,  who  complained  that  all  who  had  suits  to 
press  at  Rome  applied  to  him,  as  though  he  himself  had  mounted 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  {Ep,  239). 

Having  healed  the  sdiism  within  the  church,  Bernard  was 
next  called  upon  to  attack  the  enemy  without.  Languedoc 
especially  had  become  a  hotbed  of  heresy«  and  at  this  time  the 
preaching  of  Henry  of  Lausanne  dg.v.)  was  drawing  thousands 
from  the  orthodox  faith.  In  June  1145,  at  the  invitation  of 
Cardinal  Alberlc  of  (^tia,  Bem^  travelled  in  the  south,  and  by 
his  preaching  did  something  to  stem  the  flood  of  heresy  for  a 
while.  Far  more  important,  however,  was  his  activity  in  the 
following  year,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  command,  he 
preached  a  crusade.  The  effea  of  his  eloquence  was  extra- 
ordinary. At  the  great  meeting  at  Vezelay,  on  the  3  xst  of  March, 
as  the  result  of  his  sermon,  King  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  hxi 
queen,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  took  the  cross,  together  with  a  hckst 
of  all  classes,  so  numerous  that  the  stock  of  crosses  was  soon 
exhausted;  Bernard  next  travelled  through  northern  France^ 
FlandeiB  and  the  Rhine  provmces,  everywhere  rousing  the 
wildest  eothnsiasra;  and  at  Spires  on  Christinas  day  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  Conrad,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  join  the  crusade. 

The  lamentable  outcome  of  the  movement  (see  Crusades) 
was  a  hard  bk»w  to  Bernard,  who  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
this  manifestation  of  the  hidden  counsels  of  God,  but  ascribed 
it  to  the  sins  of  the  cnisadexs  {Ep.  388:  de  Consid.  ii.  i).  The 
news  of  the  disasters  to  the  crusading  ho^  fiist  reached  Bernard 
at  Clairvaux,  where  Pope  Eugenius,  driven  from  Rome  by  the 
revolution  associated  with  the  name  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  wras 
his  guest  Bernard  had  in  March  and  April  1 148  accompaokid 
the  pop*  t9  the  cmmci  of  Reimsb  where  he  led  the  attack  <». 
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Mrtam  pvopotitioM  oC  the  sckolasUc  thMlogiAll  GObm  ds  la 
Ponte  («.*.)•  From  whatever  cause— ^hethflr  the  growing 
jeaiousy  of  the  fardiniile,  er  the  lost  of  prestige  owing  to  the 
nuMured  f  ailnre  of  the  crusade,  the  success  of  which  he  had  so 
confidoitly  predictedr-^emard's  influfncr,  hitherto  so  nunoos 
to  those  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  on  this  occasion  failed  of  its 
full  effect.  On  the  news  of  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster  that 
bad  overtaken  the  crusaders,  an  effort  was  made  to  retrieve  it 
by  organizing  another  expedition.  At  th^  invitation  of  Suger, 
abbot  of  St  Denis,  now  tbe  virtual  ruler  of  France,  Bernard 
attended  the  meeting  of  Chartics  convened  for  this  purpose, 
wbere  he  himself  was  efected  to  conduct  the  new  crusade,  the 
choice  being  confirmed  by  the  pope.  He  was  saved  from  this 
task,  for  which  he  was  physically  and  constitutionally  unfit,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Cistercian  abbots,  who  forbade  him  to 
undertake  it, 

Bernard  was  now  ageing,  broken  by  his  austerities  and  by 
ceaseless  work,  andaaddened  by  the  loss  of  several  of  his  early 
friends.  But  his  intellectual  energy  remained  undimmed. 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  eode^astkal  affain, 
and  his  last  work,  the  Dt  Omsideralione,thaw»iMtiga.  of  failing 
power.    He  died  on  the  doth  of  August  iiS3.  . 

The  greatness  of  St  Bernard  lay  not  im  the  qualities  of  his 
intellect,  but  of  his  character.  Intellectnally  he  was  the  child 
of  his  age.  Inferior  to  those  subtle  minds  whom  the  world,  fired 
by  his  contagious  zeal,  conspired  to  crush.  Morally  he  was  their 
superior;  and  in  this  mood  superiority  lay  the  secret  of  his 
power.  The  age  recognized  in  him  the  embodiment  of  its  ideal: 
that  of  medieval  monastidsm  at  its  highest  devek)pment.  The 
world  had  no  meaning  for  him  save  as  a  place  oi  KanUi>m#«t  and 
trial,  in  which  men  are  but  **  strangers  and  pilgrims."  (Scrm. 
L,  Epil^  n.  i;  Serm.  viL,  Lent.  n.  i);  the  way  of  grace,  back 
to  the  lost  inheritance,  had  been  marked  out  oaoe  for  all,  and  the 
function  of  theology  was  but  to  maintain  the  landmarks  inherited 
from  the  past  With  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  he  had  no 
sympathy,  and  the  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  quavered  into 
silence  before  his  terrible  invective.  Yet,  within  the  limits  of 
his  mental  horison,  Bernard's  vision  was  dear  enough.  His  very 
life  proves  with  wlutt  merciless  logic  he  followed  out  the  prindpl^ 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  he  conceived  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  be  conceived  it  amiss.  For  all  hisovermastering zeal 
be  was  by  nature  neither  a  bigot  nor  a  persecutor.  Even  when 
be  was  preaddng  the  crusade  he  Interfered  at  Mahiz  to  stop  the 
pecsecutienof  the  Jews,  stirred  up  by  the  monk  Radulf.  As  for 
heretics, "  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,"  these  "  should  be 
taken,  not  by  force  of  arms;  but  by  force  of  argument,"  though, 
if  any  heretic  refused  to  be  thus  taken,  he  considered  "  that  he 
should  be  driven  away,  or  even  a  restraint  put  upon  his  liberty, 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  spoQ  the  vines  "  (Serm. 
hiv.).  He  was  evidently  troubled  by  the  mob  violence  which 
made  the  heretics  '*  martyrs  to  their  unbelief."  He  approved 
the  wati  of  the  people,  but  could  not  advise  the  imitation  of  their 
action,  "  because  faith  is  to  be  produced  by  persuasion,  not 
imposed  by  force  ";  adding,  however,  fai  the  true  spirit  of  bis 
age  and  of  his  church, "  it  would  without  doubt  be  better  that 
they  should  be  coerced  by  the  iwofd  than  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  draw  away  many  other  persons  into  their,  error." 
Fmally,  oblivious  of  the  precedent  of  the  Pharisees,  he  ascribes 
the  steadfastness  of  these  "  dogs  "  in  lacing  death  to  the  power 
of  the  devn  (Serm.  IzvL  on  Canticles  iL  15). 

This  is  Bernard  at  his  worst  At  his  best^-and,  fortunately, 
this  is  what  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  writings- 
he  displays  a  nobiHty  of  natuKr  ^  ^Hse  charity  and  tenderness 
in  his  dealings  with  others,  and  a  genuine  humility,  with  no 
touch  of  servility,  that  maloe  him  one  of  the  most  complete 
cq>onents  of  the  Christian  Ufe.  ffis  broadly  Christian  character 
is,  indeed,  witnessed  to  by  the  enduring  quality  of  his  influence. 
The  author  of  the  ImUtio  drew  inspiration  from  his  writings; 
the  reformers  saw  fn  him  a  medieval  champion  of  their  f avqjurite 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  grace;  his  works,  down 
to  the  present  day,  have  been  reprinted  in  countless  editions. 
TUs  is  perhapt  due  to  the  fisct  that  the  chief  fountain  of  his  own 


hiqiiration  ^i^aa  the  BiUe.  He  was  saturated  in  its  language 
and  in  its  spirit;  and  thou^  he  read  It,  as  might  be  expected, 
uncritically,  and  interpreted  its  plain  meanings  allegorkally — 
as  the  lasUon  of  the  day  was— it  saved  him  from  the  grosser 
aberrations  of  medieval  Catholicism.  He  accepted  the  teaching 
of  the  church  as  to  the  reverence  due  to  our  Lady  and  the  saints, 
and  on  feast-days  and  festivals  these  receive  thdr  due  meed  in 
his  sermons;  but  in  his  letters  and  sermons  their  names  are  at 
other  times  sddom  invoked.  They  were  overshadowed  com- 
pletely  in  his  mind  by  his  idea  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  moral 
qilendour  of  Christ;  "from  Him  do  the  Saints  derive  the 
odour  of  sanctity;  from  Him  also  do  they  shine  as  lights" 
(£^  464). 

The  cause  of  Bernard's  extraordinary  popular  success  as  a 
preacher  can  only  imperfectly  be  judged  by  the  sermons  that 
survive.  These  were  all  delivered  in  Latin,  evidently  to  congrega^ 
tions  more  or  less  on  his  own  intellectual  levei  lAe  his  letters, 
they  are  full  of  quotations  from  and  reference  to  the  Bible,  and 
they  have  all  the  qualities  likely  to  appeal  to  men  of  culture  at 
all  times.  "  Bernard,"  wrote  Erasmus  in  his  Art  of  Preaching^ 
f*  is  an  eloquent  preacher,  much  more  by  nature  than  by  art; 
he  is  full  of  charm  and  vivacity  and  knows  how  to  reach  an4 
move  the  affections."  The  same  is  true  of  the  letters  and  to  an 
even  more  striking  degree.  They  are  written  on  a  large  variety 
of  subjects,  great  and  small,  to  people  of  the  most  diverse  stations 
and  types;  and  they  help  its  to  understand  the  adaptable  nature 
of  the  man,  which  enabled  him  to  appeal  as  succ^sfully  to  the 
unlearned  as  to  the  learned. 

Bernard's  works  fall  into  three  categories:— (i)  Letters,  of 
which  over  five  hundred  have  been  preserved,  of  great  interest 
and  vahie  for  the  history  of  the  period.  (2)  Treatises:  (a)* 
dogmatic  and  polemical,  De  gratia  et  libera  arbiirio,  written  about 
1x37,  and  following  closely  the  tines  laid  down  by  St  Augustine; 
De  baptismo  alOsque  quaestionibus  ad  mag.  Hugonem  de  S.  Viclore; 
Contra  quaedam  capitaU  errontm  Abaelardi  ad  Innocentem  II, 
(in  justification  of  the  action  of  the  synod  of  Sens);  (6)  ascetic 
and  mystical,  De  gradibus  kumilitatis  et  superbiae,  his  first  work» 
written  perhaps  about  ixax;  De  dUigendo  Deo  (about  rx26); 
De  coneersione  ad  dericos,  an  address  to  candidates  for  the  priest' 
hood;  De  Consideratione,  Bernard's  last  work,  written  about 
ir48  at  the  pope's  request  for  the  edification  and  guidance  of 
Eugenius  IH.;  (e)  about  monastidsm,  Apologia  ad  CuiUlmum; 
written  about  1x27  to  William,  abbot  of  St  Thierry;  De  laudf 
tuvae  miliiiae  ad  milites  templi  (e.  x  133-1136);  De  precepto  ei 
dispensoHone,  an  answer  to  vadoxis  questions  on  monastic 
conduct  and  discipline  addressed  to  him  by  the  monks  of  St 
Peter  at  Chartres  (some  time  before  1x43);  {d)  on  ecclesiastic^ 
government,  De  moribus  et  officio  episcoporum,  written  about 
X  X26  for  Henry,  bishop  <rf  Sens;  the  De  Consideratione  mentioned 
above;  (e)  a  biography,  De  vita  et  rebus  gestis  S.  Malackiae, 
Hibemiae  episcopi,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Irish  abbot 
Congan  and  with  the  aid  of  materials  supplied  by  him;  it  is  of 
importance  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  in  the  x  2th 
century;  (/)  sermons — divided  into  Sermones  de  tempore;  de 
Sanctis;  de  dioersis;  and  eighty-six  sermons,  in  Cantica  CatUi- 
corum,  an  allegorical  and  mystical  exposition  of  the  Song  o( 
Solomon;  (f)  hymns.  Many  h3rmns  ascribed  to  Bef-nard 
survive,  e.g.  Jesu  dulcis  mcmoria,  Jesus  rex  admirabitis,  JesM 
decus  angdicum^  Salve  caput  cruentatum.  Of  these  the  three  first 
are  included  in  the  Roman  breviary.  Many  have  been  translated 
and  are  used  in  Protestant  churches. 

St  Bernard's  works  were  first  published  in^anything  like  a 
complete  edition  at  Paris  in  150S,  under  the  title  Seraphica, 
meUijlui  devotique  doctoris  S.  Bernardi  scripta;  edited  by  Andri 
Bocard;  the  first  really  critical  and  complete  edition  is  that  of 
Dom  J.  Mabillon  Sandi  Bemardi  opp.  ^c  (Paris,  X667,  improved 
and  enlarged  in  X690,  and  again,  by  Massuet  and  Texkr,  in  x  7 19), 
reprinted  by  }.  P.  Migne,  Patrolog.  lot,  (Paris,  1859)-  There  is 
an  En^ish  translation  of  Mabillon's  edition,  including,  how- 
ever,  only  the  letters  and  the  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
with  the  biographical  and  other  prefaces,  by  Samuel  J.  Eales 
(4  vols.,  London,  1889-1895).  '  See  further  Leopold  Janauadiekk 
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BIBMARS,  CUnS  (iSi^iStS),  Pnw4  phyUmo^,  KM 

bom  oD.ihe  ijth  ol  Ju)y  iSij  in  tbc  villigi  of  Sainl-JiUieB  nor 
VUleEnnche.  He  received  his  mtf  tducaUon  In  the  Jenut 
Khool  ol  that  (own.  and  then  pcocoded  to  tba  ooUegs  at  L7DIU, 
whidi,  however,  ba  uod  left  lo  becoois  usiMaBt  b  a  dragEht*! 
■hop.  Hii  leiHiie  boun  wrre  devoMd  to  the  compoahlon  of  a 
vaudeville  comedy.  La  Sbu  dm  RUne,  end  Iha  luctMS  it  achieved 
moved  him  to  ntlempt  a  pnne  drama  in  five  acts,  A  rihur  Jb 
Bretagni.  At  the  age  of  twentjwne  he  •mt  to  Pari),  arnied 
with  ihls  pby  and  an  inDoductlon  to  Saint-Marc  Cinrdm,  but 
the  critic  d!»ulded  him  [mm  adopting  literature  as  ■  protnalon, 
and  ttrged  him  rather  to  take  up  the  study  oi  medicine.  This 
advice  he  foUoffed,  and  in  doe  couns  bname  interne  at  the 
UAtel  Dim..  In  thb  way  he  wai  brought  into  contact  with  the 
great  physiologiat,  F.  Magendla,  who  wu  phytidan  to  the 
hospital,  and  whose  offidal  prtparaleiiT  at  the  CoU^  de  Franc* 
he  became  in  1841.  Sit  yean  alterwards  he  tnu  appotaied  his 
depuiy-proieiaor  at  the  cdU^,  and  in  1855  he  inOMded  him 
as  full  professor.  Some  time  praviousiy  he  had  been  choteo  the 
fint  ocaqoBt  ol  lite  newly-initituted  chair  of  pbl'dology  at  tba 
Sorboiuie.  There  no  laboratory  was  provtdsd  for  hia  uf,  but 
Louis  Napoleon,  after  an  interview  with  bin  in  1S64,  suppHed 
the  defidency,  at  the  some  lima  tadhing  a  hboratoty  at  the 
natural  biitoty  muKuni  in  the  Janlin  dn  Fiantes.  and  cMab- 
Usfaing  a  profeasraship,  wUch  Bemanl  left  the  Sstbcaue  IS  accept 
in  iB6fl — the  yeaj  in  wbicit  be  was  admitfed  a  member  of  the 
luttitute.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  roth  of  February  1878  and 
ma  BOiuded  a  pubUc  fnneial— on  bonoar  which  had  nerer 
before  been  balowed  by  France  on  a  man  ol  sdanca. 

CUude  Bemtrd's  first  important  work  was  on  the  tnnctioiM  of 
the  pancna*  itand,  the  juice  at  which  he  proved  to  be  of  great 
significance  In  the  pnxeu  of  digeotioD;  t" 


he  waa  led  to  the  conduaon,  which  th 
of  diabetei,  that  the  Hver,  in  addilkn  to  scenting  bile,  k  the 
yM  oi  an  "  Inlcmil  lecretiao,  "  by  which  It  prapant  iaga  at 
th*  expense  of  the  element)  of  the  blood  pu>in|  Ihrou^  IL  K 
third  Tweaich  lauhed  in  the  divovery  of  the  vssomotoc  tysteo. 
Wbila  engaged,  about  1S51,  in  aiuxiiiiiing  the  eBects  produced 
of  variaUi  (*<»  of  the  body  by  section  at 


portion  of  the  divided  ik 
i  way  he  established  tb* 
vaao^lilatalac  and 
The  study  of  the  pbytiologfcal 
favourite  one  with  him,  his  aUenl 
to  cuiire  and  carbon  monoiidegas.  The  eaiUeit  annoui 
of  his  results,  the  most  itrildng  of  which  weie  obtai 
ten  yean  from  about  185a  to  i860,  were  generally  m 


in  ccitala  parts  of 


encific 


in  the  siatenient  of  sove  of  the  original  facts, 
can  only  be  found  in  his  published  lectures.  The  TaiiouB  scriea 
of  these  Lt^an  £11  sevenUen  octavo  vcluinea.  He  alto  puhlhfaed 
ImlraduclieH  i  la  BMmM  txttrimtalalt  (1S65),  and  Pkyiaiet^t 
dalnU  (1S7J). 

Ad  EbcUA  £•/<  «/  Snsrd.  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  was  puUiihed 
in  Londea  in  1899. 

BBRMARD,  JACQDB8  (16^1718),  Frendi  theolosiaa  and 
publicist,  waiboraat  Nions  inDaiqihiBion  the  islol  Sq>tend>er 
>6s8.  Having  studied  at  Geneva,  he  ittuned  10  France  in  tCt^ 
and  WIS  chosen  miaiilet  oi  VeDterol  in  DauphiBi,  whence  be 
afterwards  removed  to  the  church  of  ViDSobret.  As  be  coniiiuied 
to  prcacli  the  nformed  doctrines  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
orditjfDce,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Ibe  countiy  and  retiivd  ta 
Holland,  where  be  was  well  received  and  appointod  one  of  the 
pensionary  mioistcn  of  Couda.  In  July  16A6  he  commenced 
hi*  Butmri  atrtftt  it  rBurtpe,  which  he  oontinuod  monthly  tO 
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December  1688.  In  1691  lie  btgiik  Ms  taUw  Mn&riqun,  con- 
taining an  accoont  of  the  moet  important  transactions  in  Europe; 
be  carried  on  tbb  work  till  the  end  of  1698,  after  which  it  was 
continaed  by  otben.  When  Le  Clerc  c&continued  his  JBSMf^ 
Mfm  KUtwrMU*  in  1691,  Bernard  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
tvrentieth  volume  and  the  five  following  volumes.  In  1698  he 
collected  and  published  Actes  et  nigoeiati&ns  de  la  paix  de  Ryswic, 
in  four  vohunee  ismo.  In  1699  he  began  a  continuation  of 
Bayle's  N&mtlUs  d*  la  rtpubUque  des  IcUres,  which  continued  tai 
December  1710W  In  1705  he  wasunanhnously  elected  one  of  the 
ministerB  of  the  Walloon  diurch  at  Leiden;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  succeeded  M.  de  Valder  in  Uie  diair  of  phflosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Ldden.  In  17 16  he  published  a  supplement 
to  Moreri's  dictionary,  in  two  volumes  foUo.  The  same  year  he 
resumed  his  N^wdhs  de  la  rSpuUique  des  leUres^  and  continued 
ft  tM  his  death,  on  the  STth  of  ApirS  17x8.  Berides  the  works 
kbove  mentioned,  be  was  the  author  of  two  practical  treatises, 
«ne  on  late  repentance  (17x9),  the  other  on  the  excellence  of 
religion  (17x4)-     

BBRMARD.  MOUllTieinS  (x820-x889),  English  international 
lawyer,  the  third  son  of  Charles  B«mard  of  Jamaica,  the  de- 
Bcendant  of  a  Huguenot  family,  was  born  at  Tibberton  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  28th  of  January  1820.  He  was  educated 
at  Sherborne  school,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Graduating 
B.A.  in  X849,  he  took  his  B.C.L.,  was  elected  Vinerian  scholar 
and  fellow,  and  having  read  in  chambers  with  Rounddl  Palmer 
(af  tcrwanb  Lord  Selborne),  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  X846.  He  was  specially  interested  in  \egfd  history  and  in 
church  questions,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Guardian. 
In  1852  he  was  elected' to  the  new  professorship  of  international 
law  and  diplomacy  at  Oxford,  attached  to  AU  Souls'  CoDege, 
of  which  he  afterwards  was  made  a  fcUow.  But  besides  his 
duties  at  Oxford  he  undertook  a  good  deal  of  non-collegiate 
work;  he  was  a  member  of  several  ro3ral  commissions;  in  xg/x 
he  went  as  one  of  the  hig^  commissioners  to  the  United  States, 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  in  1873  he  assisted 
Sir  Roundell  P^mer  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva. 
In  1874  he  resigned  bis  professorship  at  Oxford,  but  as  member 
of  the  university  of  Oxford  commission  of  X876  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  bringing  about  the  compromise  ultimately 
adopted  between  the  university  and  the  colleges.  Bernard's 
reputation  as  an  intemational  lawyer  was  widespread,  and  he 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Institutde  Droit  International 
(X873).  Ws  published  worics  include  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Neutrality  ef  Great  Britain  during  the  American  CivU  War 
(London,  1870),  aotd  many  lectures  .on  intemational  hiw  and 
diplomacy. 

BBRKARD,  SIMOfl  (x779*x839),  French  general  of  engineers, 
was  bom  at  I>61e,  educated  at  Uie  £colc  Polytechnique,  and 
entered  the  army  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  rose  rapidly, 
and  served  (1805-18x2)  as  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleom  He  was 
wounded  in  the  retreat  after  Leipzig,  and  distinguished  himself 
the  same  year  (18x3)  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Torgau  against 
the  allies.  After  the  emperor's  fall  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  where,  being  made  a  brigadier-general  of  engineers, 
he  executed  a  number  of  extensive  military  works  for  the  govern- 
ment, notably  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  and  around  New  York, 
and  did  a  large  amount  of  the  civil  engineering  connected  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Delaware  Breakwater. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1836  served  as 
minister  of  war. 

BBBNARD,  glR  THOMAS,  Bakt..  (1750-X8X8),  English  social 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Lincoln  on  the  27th  of  April  1750,  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  xst  bart.  (17x1-1779),  who 
as  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (x 760-1 770)  played  a  re- 
sponsible part  in  directing  the  British  policy,  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  in*  x8xo,  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  conferred 
on  his  father  in  1769.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
America,  partly  at  Harvard,  in  which  college  his  father  took 
H  great  interest.    He  then  acted  as  confidential  secretary  to  his 


fsXtust  during  the  trovfbles  which  led  (X769)  to  the  governor's 
recall,  and  accompanied  Sir  Fn^ids  to  England,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer.  He  married 
a  rich  wife,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and  then 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  sodal  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  which  he  took  an  important  part.  He  helped  to  estabb'sh 
in  X  796  the  "  Society  for  Bettering  the  (^ndition  aiid  Increasing 
the  Comforts  of  the  Poor,"  in  x8oo  a  school  for  indigent  blind, 
and  in  1801  a:  fever  institution.  He  was  active  in  promoting 
vaccination,  improving  the  conditions  of  child  labour,  advocating 
mral  allotments,  and  agitating  against  the  salt  duties.  He  took 
great  Interest  in  education,  and  with  Omni  Rumford  he  was  an 
originator  of  the  Royal  Institu^on  in  London,.  He  died  without 
issue  on  the  xst  of  July  x8x8. 

BBRMARDUf  OP  8IENA,  ST  (1380-X444),  Franciscan  friar 
and  preacher,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  X380.  His  parents 
died  in  his  childhood,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  spent  some  years  in  the.  service  of  the-  dck  in  the  hospitals, 
and  thus  caught  the  plague,  of  which  he  nearly  died.  In  1402 
he  entered  the  Frandscan  order  in  the  strict  branch  called 
Observant,  of  which  he' became  ohe  of  the  chief  promoters  (see 
Franciscans).  Shortly  after  his  profession  the  work  of  preaching 
was  laid  upon  him,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  preached 
with  wonderful  effect  all  over  Italy,  and  played  a  great  part 
in  the  religious  revival  of  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century. 
In  X437  he  became  vicar-gcncral  of  the  Observant  branch  of  the 
Franciscans.  He  refused  three  bbhoprics.  He  died  in  X444 
at  Aquila  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  was  canonized  in  X450. 

The  fint  edition  ol  his  worics,  for  the  most  part  elaborate  sermons, 
was  printed  at  Lyons  in  ijjoi:  later  ones  in  1636,  1650  and  1745. 
His.  Life  will  be  found  in  the  Bollandists  and  in  Lioes  of  the  Sainti 
on  the  ftoth  of  May;  a  good  modem  biography  has  been  written 
by  Paul  Thureau-Dangin  (1896),  and  translated  into  English  by 
Gertmde  von  HOgel  (1906).  (E.  C  B.) 

BERNAUER,  AGNES  (d.  1435),  daughter  of  an  Augsburg 
baker,  was  secretly  married  about  1432  to  Albert  (1401-1460), 
son  of  Emest,  duke  of  Bavaria-Munich.  Ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  union  was  a  lawful  one,  Emest  urged  his  son  to  marry, 
and  reproached  him  with  his  connexion  with  Agnes.  Albert 
then  declared  she  was  his  lawful  wife;  and  subsequently,  during 
hb  absence,  she  was  seized  by  order  of  Duke  Ernest  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  witchcraft.  On  the  X2th  of  October  1435 
she  was.  drowned  in  the  Danube  hear  Straubing,  in  which  town 
her  remains  were  afterwards  buried  by  Albert  This  story  lived 
long  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  its  chief  interest  lies  in 
its  h'terary  association^  It  has. afforded  material  for  several 
dramas,  and  Adolf  BOttger,  FriecHch  Hcbbcl  and  Otto  Ludwig 
have  each  written  one  entitled  Agnes  Bernauer. 

BERNAT,  a  town  of  north-westcm  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Eure,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cniarentoime,  3X  mi.  W.N.W.  of  Evreux,  on  the  Western 
railway  between  that  town  and  Lisieux.  Pop.  (1906)  5973. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  green  wooded  hills,  and 
still  justifies  Madame  de  Stacl's*  description  of  it  as  "  a  basket 
of  fiowers."  Of  great  antiquity,  it  possesses  numerous  quaint 
wooden  houses  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  considerable 
interest.  The  abbey  church  is  now  used  as  a  market,  and  the 
abbey,  whidi  was  founded  by  Judith  of  Brittany  early  }n  the 
iith  centuiy,  and  underwent  a  restoration  in  the  X7th  century, 
serves  for  municipal  and  legal  purposes.  The  church  of  Ste 
Croix,  which  has  a  remarkable  marble  figure  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
dates  from  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  that  of  Notre-Dame  de 
la  Couture,  which  preserves  some  good  stained  glass,  from  the 
X4th,  xsth  and  x6th  centuries.  Bemay  has  a  sub-prefecture, 
a  communal  college,  tribunals  of  commerce  and  of  first  instance, 
and  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators.  Among  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  place  are  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  bleacheries  and  dye-works.  Large  numbers  of  Norman 
horses  are  sold  in  Lent,  at  the  fair  kno\vn  as  the  Foire  fleurief 
and  there  is  also  a  trade  in  grain.  Bcraay  grew  up  round 
the  Benedictine  abbey  mentioned  above,  and  early  in  the  X3th 
century  was  the  seat  of  a  viscount,   The  town,  formerly  fortifiod. 
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was  besieged  by  Bertrand  du  Cuetdiii^  cimttable  «f  Fnnoe,  in 
S37S;  it  was  taken  several  times  by  the  English  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Z5th  century,  and  by  Admiral  de  Coligny  in  1565. 
The  fortress  was  razed  in  1589. 

BBRNATS,  JAKOB  (X824-188X),  German  philologist  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  born  at  Hamburg  of  Jewish  parents 
on  the  nth  of  September  1824.  His  father,  Isaac  Bemays 
(1792-1849),  a  man  of  wide  ddture,  was  the  first  orthodox 
German  rabbi  to  preach  in  the  vernacular.  Jakob  studied  from 
1844  to  1848  at  the  tmlversity  of  Bonn,  the  philological  school 
of  which,. under  Wdcker  and  Ritschl  (whose  favourite  pupil 
Bemays  became),  was  the  best  in  Germany.  In  1853  be  accepted 
the  chair  of  classical  philology  at  the  newly  founded  Jewish 
theological  coUege  (the  Frftnkel  seminary)  at  Breslau,  where  he 
formed  a  dose  friendship  with  Mommsen.  In  z866,  when 
Ritschl  left  Bonn  for  Leipzig,  Bemays  returned  to  his  old  uni- 
versity as  extraordinary  professor  'and  chief  librarian.  He 
remainedatBonnuntilhisdcathonthe26thof  May  1881.  His 
chief. works,  which  deal  mainly  with  the  Greek  philosophers, 
are: — Die  Lebensbeschreibung  des  /.  /.  Scaliger  (1855);  Vber 
dof  Phokyli^che  Cedicht  (1856);  DU  Chronik  des  Sulpicius 
Sevenu  (1861);  Die  Dialoge  des  Aristotdes  im  VerhdUrUss  su 
seinen  Uhrigen  Werken  (1863);  Tkecpkrastos*  Schrijl  Uher 
PrdmmigkeU  (x866);  Die  Heraklitischen  Briefe  (1869);  Lucian 
und  die  Cyniker  (1879);  Zwei  Ahkandlungen  Uber  die  ArisMe- 
lische  Tkiorie  des  Dramas  (z88o).  The  last  of  these  was  a 
rq>ubUcation  of  his  GrundzUge  der  verlorenen  Ahkandlungen  des 
Arisloteles  Uber  die  Wirkung  der  TragOdie  (1857),  which  aroused 
considerable  controversy. 

.  See  notices  in  Bicgraphisckes  JakrhuchfUr  AUertkttmskunde  (1881), 
and  AUgtmeine  deutscke  Bioerapkie,  xfvi.  (1902):  art.  in  Jewish 
Bucydopaedia;  abo  Sandys.  UisL  of  Class,  SckeL  UL  176  (1908). 

'His  brother,'  Michael  BEJtNAYS  (1834-1897),  was  bom  in 
Hamburg  on  the  27th  of  November  1834.  He  studied  first  law 
and  then  literature  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  lectiures  on  Shakespeare  at 
Leipzig  and  an  explanatory  text  to  Beethoven's  music  to 
Egmont.  Having  refused  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  editor- 
ship  of  the  Freussicke  JakrbUcker,  in  the  same  year  (1866)  he 
published  his  celebrated  Zur  Kritik  und  Gtsckickte  des  Goelhe- 
schen-  Textes.  He  confirmed  his  reputation  by  his  lectures  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig,  and  in  1873  accepted  the  post  of  extra- 
ordinaryprofessorof  German  literature  at  Munich  ^>edaliy  created 
for  him  by  Louis  IL  of  Bavaria.-  In  1874  he  became  an  ordinary 
professor,  a  position  which  he  only  resigned  in  x.889  when  he 
settled  at  Carlsmhe.  He  died  at  Carlsruhe  on  the  25th  of 
February  1897.  At  an  early  age  he  had  embraced  Christianity, 
whereas  his  brother  Jakob  remained  a  Jew.  Among  his  other 
publications  were:  Sricfe  Goetkes  an  P.  A,  Wolf  (1868);  Zur 
Enstekungsgesckickle  des  Scklcgdschen  Skakespeare  (X872);  an 
introduction  to  Hirzel's  collection  entitled  Der  junge  Codke 
(1875);  and  he  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Voss's  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  From  his  literary  remains  wei^ 
published  Sckriften  tur  Kritik  und  LilkraturgesckickU  (1895- 

1899). 

BERNBURO,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Annalt,  Germany,  .^ 
the  Saale,  29  m.  N.  by  IV.  from  Halle  by  rail,  formeriy  the 
capital  of  the  now  incorporated  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bemburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  34,437;  (X905)  34,929.  It  consists  of  four  parts, 
the  Altstadt  or  old  town,  the  Bergstadt  or  hill  town,  the  Neustadt 
or  new  town,  and  the  suburb  of  Waldau—the  Bergstadt  on  the 
i^ht  and  the  other  three  on  the  left  of  the  river  Saale,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  massive  stone  bridge.  It  is  a  well-built  dty,  the 
prindpal  public  buildings  being  the  govenmient  house,  the  diurch 
of  St  Mary,  the  gymnasium  and  ^  house  of  correction.  .The 
castle,  formerly  the  ducal  residence,  is  in  the  Bergstadt,  defended 
by  moats,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Bemburg  is 
the  seat  of  considerable  industry,  manufacturing  machinery 
and  boilers,  sugar,  pottery  and  chemicals,  and  has  lead  and 
sine  smdting.  Market-gardening  is  also  extensivdy  carried 
on,  and  there  is  a  brge  river  traffic  in  grain  and  agricultural 
produce. 


Berabuv  is  of  gvMt  amtlqvits^  ThaBatsttdt'Viaibrtifictf 
by  Otto  ni.  in  the  xodi  oentiuy,  and  the  new  tofwii  was  founded 
in  the  13th.  For  a  kmg  period  the  ditoent  parts  were  under 
sepafate  monidpalitict,  the  new  town  uniting  with  the  eld  ia 
1560,  and  the  Bergstadt  with  both  in  1824.  Priace  Frederick 
removed  the  ducal  residence  to  Ballenstedt  in  176$. 

BBRNBRS.  JOHN  BOURCHIBR*  aMB  Baroh  (u^gissa)* 
English  transUtor,  was  bom  probaUy  at  Tharfiekl,  Hertford- 
shire, about  1469.  His  father  was  killed  at  Banet  la  1471, 
and  he  inherited  his  title  in  1474  from  his  grandfather,  Jo4ui 
Bourchier,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  lU. .  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  perhaps  at  BaUioU  Hisp<^tical 
life  began  early,  for  in  1484  he  waa  implicated  in  a  prematuie 
attempt  to  place  Heniy,  duke  of  Richmond  (afterwards 
Henry  VII.)  1  on  the  throne,  and  fied  in  consequence  to  Brittany. 
In  X497  he  helped  to  put  down  an  insurrection  in  Cefnw^ 
and  Devonshire,  raised  by  Michael  Joeeidi,  a  hlarksmifh,  and 
from  this  time  was  in  high  favour  at  court.  He  acoompaiikd ' 
Henry  VIII.  to  Calais  in  15x3,  and  was  a  captain  of  pkmtfri 
at  the  siege  of  Therouanne.  In  the  next  year  he  was  again  sent 
to  France  as  chamberkun  to  the  king's  sister  Mary  OD  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XU.,  but  he  soon  returned  to  England.  He  had 
been  given  the  reversion  of  the  ofiice  of  lord  dianceUor, 
and  in  x$x6  he  recdved  the  actual  appointment.  In  1518  he 
was  sent  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  Charles  of 
Spain.  He  sent  letters  to  Henry  chronicling  the  bull-fights  and 
other  doings  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  to  Wolsey  complaining 
of  the  expense  to  which  he  was  put  in  his  podtion  as  ambassadw. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  to  En^and,  and  with  his  wife 
Catherine  Howard,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  present 
in  X520  at  the  Fidd  of  the  Ck>th  of  Gold..  But  his  affairs  were 
greatly  embarrassed.  He  was  harassed  by  lawsuits  abcmt  faae 
Hertfordshire  property  and  owed  the  king  sums  he  was  unable 
to  repay.  Perhaps  in  the  hope  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  deputy  oi  Calais,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  comparative  leisure,  though  still  harassed  by  hit 
debts,  and  died  on  the  x6th  of  March  1533. 

His  trapslation  of  Syr  Jokan  Proyssarl  of  the  Crmycles  ef 
England,  Prance,  Spayne,  Porlyngale,  Scotland,  BretaynOf 
Plaunders:  and  other  places  adjoynyngt,  was  undertakoi  at  the 
request  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  prixited  by  Richard  Pynson  ia 
two  volumes  dated  1523  and  1525.  It  was  the  most  considerabla 
historical  work  that  had  yet  appeared  in  English,  and  exercised 
great  influence  on  16th-century  chroniders.  Bemecs  tells  us  in 
his  prdaces  of  his  own  love  of  histories  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  story  of  Arthur  of  Little  Britain  he  excuses 
its  "  fayned  mater  "  and  "  many  unpossybylytees "  on  the 
ground  that  other  wdl  reputed  histories  am  eqiuillv  incredible. 
He  goes  on  to  excuse  his  defidendes  by  saying  that  he  kx»ew 
himself  to  be  unskilled  in  the  **  facundyous  arte  of  retoryke," 
and  that  he  was  but  a  "  lemer  of  the  language  of  FrevMhe.** 
The  want  of  rhetoric  b  not  to  be  deplored.  The  style  of  hia 
translation  b  dear  and  dmplcj  and  be  rardy  introduces  French 
words  or  idioms.  Two  romances  from  the  French  followed: 
Tke  Boke  of  Duke  Huon  of  Burdeux  (printed  1534?  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde),  and  Tke  Hystcry  of  the  Moost  noble  and  talyantU 
knigkl  ArUiur  of  lyteU  brytayne.  Bh  other  two  translations. 
Tke  CasteU  of  Lorn  (printed  1540),  from  the  Cared  de  Amor  d 
Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  The  Golden  Boke  of  Marcus  Aurdius 
(completed  six  days  before  his  death,  printed  1534),  from  a 
French  version  of  Antonio  Guevara's  book,  are  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Golden  Boke^wes  Bemers  a  claim  to  be  a  pioneer 
of  Euphuism,  althou^  Lyly  was  probably  acquainted  with 
Guevara  not  throu|^  his  version^  but  through  Sir  Thomas 
North's  Dial  of  Princes,  Bemers  is  also  credited  with  a  bocdc 
on  the  duties  cl  the  inhabitants  of  Calais,  which  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
thinks  may  be  identical  with  the  ordinance  for  watch  and  ward 
of  Calais  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  and  with  a  lost  comedy, 
Jte  in  vineam  meam,  i^ch  used  to  be  acted  at  Calais  a(ter 
vespers. 

A  biographical  account  of  Benfers  is  to  be  found  in  Mr  Sioaey 
I  Lee's  introduction  to  Hnon  efBourdeaux  (Early  Engliah,Text  Society. 
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Ifnmedi^tdy  after  the  niptun  she  gavt  a  teHca  of  porfonMACO 
!n  London,  relying  chiefly  upon  Scribe  and  Legouvi's  A4rimnt 
Lecokvrcur  and  Mcilhac  and  Hal^vy's  Prou  Frou.  These  were 
followed  by  tours  in  Denmark,  America  and  Rusfiiaj  during  1880 
and  1881,  with  La  Dame  aux  camiiics  as  the  prindpal  attraction. 
In  1882  she  married  Jacquei  Damala,  a  Greek,  hi  Loodoo,  but 
separated  from  him  at  the  end  of  the  following  ycex.  After  a 
fresh  triumph  in  Paris  with  Sardou's  Fiiora  at  the  Vaudeville 
•he  became  proprietress  of  the  Porte  St-Martin.  Jean  Richcpin's 
Nana  Sahib  (i88j).  Sardou's  TModora  (1884)  and  La  Tosca 
(1887),  Jules  Barbier's  Jeatme  d*Arc  {iZqo\  and  Sardou  and 
Moreau's  CUopdtre  (1890)  were  among  her  most  conspicuous 
successes  here,  where  she  remained  till  she  became  proprietress 
of  the  Renaissance  theatre  in  1893.  During  those  ten  years  she 
'  made  several  extended  tours,  including  visits  to  America  in 
1886-1887  and  1888-1889.  Between  1891  and  1893  ^^  again 
visited  America  (North  and  South),  Australia,  and  the  chief 
European  capitals.  In  November  1893  she  opehed  the  Renais- 
sance with  Lcs  Rots  by  Jules  liemaitre,  which  was  follov^ed  by 
Syhcstre  and  Morand's  Izeyl  (1894),  Sardou's  Cismonda  (1894) 
and  Edmond  Rostand's  La  Frincesse  loinlaine  (1895).  ^^  ^^5 
she  also  appeared  with  conspicuous  success  as  Magda  in  a  French 
translation  of  Sud<;rmann's  Heimat.  For  the  next  few  years 
she  visited  London  almost  annually,  and  America  in  1896.  In 
that  year  she  made  a  success  with  an  adaptation  of  Alfred  de 
Musset's  Lorcntaccio.  In  Easter  week  of  1897  she  played  in  a 
religious  drama,  La  Sanuwitaine,  by  Rostand.  .In  December  1 896 
an  elaborate  f£te  was  organized  in  Paris  in  her  honour;  and  the 
value  of  thb  public  recognition  of  her  position  at  the  head  of  her 
profession  was  enhanced  by  cordial  greetings  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  By  this  time  she  had  played  one  hundre^l  and  twelve 
parts,  thirty-eight  of  which  she  had  created.  Early  in  1899  ^c 
removed  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Th^itre  des  Nations,  a 
larger  house,  which  she  opened  with  a  revival  of  £«.  Tosca.  In  the 
same  year  she  made  the  bold  experiment  of  a  French  production 
of  HamUlf  in  which  sl^  played  the  title  part.  She  repeated 
the  impersonation  in  London  not  long  afterwards,  where  she 
also  appeared  (1901)  as  the  fate-ridden  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  in 
Rostand's  VAiglon,  which  had  been  produced  in  Paris  the  year 
before.  Of  the  successful  productions  of  her  later  years  perhaps 
none  was  more  remarkable  than  her  impersonation  of  La  Tisb6 
in  Victor  Hugo's  romantic  drama  Angela  (1905). 

See  Jules  Hurct,  Sarah  Bernhardt  (1889};  and  her  own  voluroe  of 
autobiography  (1907). 

BERNHARDT,  GOTTFRIED  (1800-1875),  German  philologist 
and  literary  historian,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  March  1800,  at 
Landsberg  on  the  Wartia,  in  Brandenburg.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jewish  parents  in  reduced  drcimistances.  Two  well-to-do 
ancles  provided  the  means  for  his  education,  and  in  181 1  be 
entered  the  Joachimstbal  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  In  1817  he 
went  to  Berlin  University  to  study  philology,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  F.  A  Wolf  (then  advanced  in  years), 
August  Bdckh  and  P.  Buttmann.  In  1822  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825  became  extra- 
ordinary professor.  In  1829  he  succeeded  C  Reisig  as  ordinary 
professor  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary  at  Halle,  and 
in  1844  ^^  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  14O1  of  May  1875.  The  most  important  of 
Bemhardy's  works  were  bis  histories  (or  sketches)  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature;  Crundriss  der  rSmischen  LtUeruiur  (5th  ed., 
1872);  Crundriss  dcr  griuhischen  Litteratur  (pt.  L,  Introduction 
and  General  View,  1836;  pt  ii  t  Greek  Poetry,  1845;  pt.  iii., 
Greek  Prose  Literature,  was  never  published).  A  fifth  edition  of 
pis.  1.  and  iL,  by  R.  Volkmann,  began  in  1892.  Other  works 
by  Bernhardy  are:  Eralosthenica  (1822);  WissenschaJUicke 
Synta:;  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1829,  suppts.  1854,  1862); 
Crundlinien  zur  EncydopUdie  der  PhUclogie  (1832);  the  monu- 
mental edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suldas  (1834-1853);  and  an 
edition  of  F.  A.  Wolf's  Kltine  SchrifUn  (1869). 

Sec  Volkmann,  C.  Bernhardy  (1887). 

BERNI,  FRANCESCO  (1497-1 536)»  Italian  poet,  was  born 
about  1497  at  Lamporecchlo,  in  BibUenaf  a  district  Ivijig  along. 


the  Upper  Amo.    Rfsfaarflywftftofgood  descent,  but  excessively 

poor.    At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Florence,  where  he  remained 

till  his  X9th  year.    He  then  set  out  for  Rome,  trusting  to  obtain 

some  assisflinifl  fttui  his  unde,  the  Cardinal  Bibblena.    The 

cajnMnal,  however,  did  nothing  for  Urn,  and  he  was  obliged  to 

acoept  a  situation  as  derk  or  lecretaiy  to  Ghiberti,  datary  to 

CUment  VII.    The  duties  of  his  office,  for  which  Bemi  was  in 

every  way  unfit,  ivere  exceedingly  irksome  to  the  poet,  who, 

however,  made  himself  celebrated  itt  Room  as  the  most  witty  and 

inventive  of  a  certain  chib  of  literary  man,  who  devoted  them* 

selvea  to  light  and  sparkling  dfu^ns.    So  strong  was  the 

admiration  iot  Berni's  veeses,  that  moddng  or  burlesque  poena 

have  since  been  called  poesie  berMsca.  Aboat  the  year  1530  he 

was  reh'eved  from  his  servitude  by  obtaining  a  canonry  in  the 

cathedral  of  Florence*    In  that  city  be  died  in  1 536,  accordfaig 

to  tradition  poisoned  by  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Me<hd,  for  having 

refused  to  poison  the  duke's  i:ousin,  Ippolito  de'  Media;  btit 

considerable  obscurity  rests  over  thb  story.    Bemi  stands  at  the 

head  of  Italian  comic  or  burlesque  poetft.    Forligfatness,  sparklmg 

wit,  variety  of  form  and  iuent  diction,  his  verses  are  unsur- 

passed.    Perhaps,  however,  he  owes  hb  greatest  fame  to  the 

recasting  {Rifadmenio)  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamcralo.    The 

enormous  success  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fmioao  had  dinected  fresh 

atteption  to  the  older  poem,  from  which  it  took  its  characters, 

and  of  which  it  b  the  omtinuatiod.    But  Boiardo's  virork,  though 

good  in  plan,  could  never  have  achieved  wide  popularity  on 

account  of  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  its  style.    Bemi  undertook 

the  revisicm  of  the  whole  poem,  avowedly  altering  no  sentiment, 

removing  or  adding  no  inddent,  but  sin^sly  giving  to  each  Une 

and  stansa  due  gracefulness  and  polish.    Hb  task  he  completed 

with  marvellous  success;  scarcely  a  line  remains  as  it  )vas,  and 

the  general  opinion  has  pronounoed  dcdsivdy  in  favoor  of  the 

revision  over  the  original    To  each  canio  he  prefixed  a  few 

stanzas  of  reflective  verse  in  the  manner  of  Ariosto,  and  in  one 

of  these  introdoctions  he  gives  us  the  oidy  certain  information  -we 

have  concerning  hb  own  life,  BernI  appears  to  have  been  favour* 

ably  disposed  towards  the  Reformation  principles  at  that  time 

introduced  into  Italy,  and  thb  may  eqikiin  the  bitterness  of  some 

remarks  of  hb  upon  the  church.    The  first  edition  of  the  Rifaci^ 

mento  was  print^  posthumously  in  1 541,  and  it  has  been  supposed 

that  a  few  passages  ^ther  did  not  receive  the  author's  final 

revision,  or  have  been  retouched  by  another  hand. 

A  partial  translatioa  of  Berni's  Orlando  was  puUisbed  by  W.  S. 
Rose  (1823). 

BBRNICIA,  the  northern  of  the  two  EngJbh  ktngdomr  whic^ 
were  eventually  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Northbodttia.  Ita 
territory  b  said  to  have  stvotched  fram  the  Tyne  •oHhwads, 
ultimately  reaching  the  Forth,  while  its  western  ^nticr  was 
gradually  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  Welsh.  The  chief 
royal  residence  was  Bomburgh,  and  near  it  was  the  istaad  of 
Lindisfarne,  afterwards  the  see  of  a  bishop^  The  first  king  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  b  Ida,  who  b  said  to  have  obtwaed 
the  throne  about  547.  ^Ethelfrith,  king  of  Bomlda^  uail«d 
Ddra  to  hb  own  kingdom,  probably  afaont  6051  uaA  the  unkm 
continued  under  hb  successor  Edwin,  son  of  Ella  or  idle,  kins 
of  Deira.  Bernida  was  again-separate  from  Deira  under  Baof lith^ 
son  of  i£thdfrilh  (633-634),  after  which  date  the  kings  of 
Bernida  were  supreme  in  Northumbriai  though  for  a  ^nrt  tteie 
under  Oswio  Deixa  had  a  king  of  its  omo* 

Sec  Bede,  Hist.  Eceles.  iL  14,  iii.  1.  1(4;  Nedniuik  f.lts;  Smacm 
of  Durham.  1 339.  (F.  G.  NL  B.) 

BERNICIAN  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  term  profwsed  by.S.  P. 
Woodward  in  1856  {MaHual  qf  UoUusca^  p.  409)  for  the  lower 
portionof  theCarboniferousSystem,bolowtheMiUstooeGrit  The 
name  was  suggested  \)y  that  of  theancient provioce of  Benucia 
on  the  Anglo-Scottish  borderland.  It  b  practically  equivalent 
to  the  "  Dinantien  "  of  A.  de  Lapparent  and  Munier-ChalBMa 
(1893).  In  1875  G.  Tate's-*^  Calcareous  and  Carbonaotoue  " 
groups  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Northumberland 
were  united  by  Professor  Lcbour  inio  asiagk!  series,  to  which  he 
applied  the  narop  "  Bcrnician  "j  but  later  he  speaks  of  the 
whok  of  the  Carbon^erou»  rocks  of  Northumbedatnd  aad  si* 
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Itorders  as  of  tlic  "  Bernidan  type/*  nrhfch  fe  tlie  most  satMactory 
uray  in  -which  the  tcnn  may  now  be  tised  {Report  of  tht  Brit. 
StJhcommitiee  on  Classification  and  Nomenclature,  2nd  ed., 
Cambridge,  1888).  "Dcmctian  *'  was  the  corresponding  designa- 
tion proposed  by  Woodward  for  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
rocks.' 

BSRKINI,  GIOVANNI  lORfiNZO  (1598-1680),  Italian  artist, 
was  bom  at  Naples.  He  was  more  celebrated  as  an  architect  and 
a  sculptor  than  as  a  painter.  At  a  very  early  age  his  great  skill 
fa  modelling  introduced  him  to  court  favour  at  Rome,  and  he 
Was  specially  patronized  by  Maflfco  Barbcrini,  afterwards  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  whose  palace  he  designed.  None  of  his  sculptured 
groups  at  all  come  up  to  the  promised  excellence  of  his  first  effort, 
Gib  Apollo  and  Daphne,  nor, are  any  of  his  paintings  of  particular 
merit.  His  busts  were  In  so  much  request  that  Charles  I.  of 
England,  being  unable  to  have  ai  personal  interview  with  Bernini, 
sent  him  three  portraits  by  Vandyck,  from  which  the  artist  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  model.  IBs  architectural  designs, 
Including  the  great  colonnade  of  St  Peter's,  brought  him  perhaps 
his  greatest  celebrity.  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  contemplated  the 
Restoration  of  the  Louvre,  sent  for  Bernini,  but  did  not  adopt  his 
designs.  The  artist's  progress  llirough  France  was  a  triiunphal 
procession,  and  he  was  most  liberally  rewarded  by  the  great 
monarch.    He  left  a  fortune  of  over  £100,000. 

BERNIS.  FRANCOIS  JOACHIM  DE  PIERRE  DE  (1715-1794), 
FVcnch  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  born  at  St  Marcel-d'Arddche 
on  the  22nd  of  May  1715.    He  was  of  a  noble  but  impoverished 
family,  and,  being  a  younger  son,  was  intended  for  the  church. 
He  ^vas  educated  at  the  Lo.uis-le-Grand  college  and  the  seminary 
of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris,  but  did  not  take  orders  till  1755.    He 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  epigrammatists  in  the 
gay  society  of  Louis  XV. 's  court,  and  by  his  verses  won  the 
friendship  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  royal  mistress,  who 
obtained  for  him  an  apartment,  furnished  at  her  expense,  in  the 
TUilcrles,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  1500  livres  (about  £60).    In 
1751  he  was  appointed  to  the  French  embassy  at  Venice,  where 
be  acted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  as  mediator  between 
the  republic  and  Pope  Benedict  XIV.    During  his  stay  in  Venice 
lie  received  subdescon's  orders,  and  on  his  return  to  France  in 
X7  55  was  made  a  papal  councillor  of  state.    He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  delicate  negotiations  between  France  and  Austria 
which  preceded  the  Seven  Years'  War.    He  regarded  the  alliance 
purely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  did  not  propose  to  employ 
the  whole  forces  of  France  in  a  general  war.    But  he  was  over- 
ruled by  his  colleagues.    He  became  secret aiy  for  foreign  affairs 
on  the  27tb  of  June  1757,  but  owing  to  his  attempts  to  counteract 
the  spendthrift  policy  of  the  marquise  dc  Pompadour  and  her 
creatures,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  in  December  1 758  banished 
to  Soissons  by  Louis  XV.,  where  he  remained  in  retirement  for 
six  years.    In  the  previous  November  he  had  been  created 
cardinal  by  Clement  XIII.    On  the  death  of  the  royal  mistress 
in  1764,  Bemls  was  recalled  and  once  more  offered  the  seals  of 
office,  but  dech'ned  them,  and  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Albl. 
His  pccufKincy  of  the  see.  was  not  of  long  duration.    In  1 769  he 
vrent  to  Rbme  to  assist  at  the  conclave  whicji  resulted  in  the 
Section  of  Qement  XIV.,  and  the  talent  which  he  displayed  on 
that  occasion  procured  him  tiie  appointment  of  ambassador  in 
Kozne,  t^-here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  partly 
instrumental  hi  bringing  about  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  acted  with  greater  moderation  than  is  generally  allowed. 
He  lost  his  influence  under  Pius  VI.,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  French  Revolution,  to  which  he  was  hostile, 
reduced  him  almost  to  penury;  the  court  of  Spain,  however, 
mindful  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  their  ambassador  in 
obtaining  the  Condemnation  of  the  Jesuits,  came  to  his  relief 
trith  a  handsome  pension.    He  died  at  Rome  on  the  3rd  of 
November  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Luigi  de' 
Frances!.    In  1803  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  cathedral 
At  Nhncs.    His  poems,  the  longest  of  which  is  La  Religion  ^ngie 
(Pftrma,  X794),  have  no  merit ;  they  were  collected  and  published 
after  his  dcatii  (Paris,  1797.  &c.)i  his  Mimoires  el  IcUres  1715-^ 
ia  vols.,  Paris,  1S78)  are  still  interesting  to  the  historian. 


See  FVCdiSric  ^vmtthi  prefBHCs  to  iW  JMMwArs^  «( IdJ^j^  and 
Le  Cardinalide  Btmis  depwa  som  pimiilhe  (Paris,  1864) ;  £.  et  J>  de 
Concourt,  Mnte  de  Pompadour  (I'arif,  1888),  and  Saonte-Beuve. 
Causeries  du  lundi,  t.  viii. 

BERNKASTBI^  a  town  of  Oermany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  Mosel,  in  a  deep  and  romantic  valley,  connected 
by  a  branch  to  Wengerohr  with  the  main  Tricr-Coblenz  railway. 
Pop.  3300.  It  has  some  unimportant  manufactures;  the  chief 
industry  is  in  wine,  of  which  Bemcastler  Doctor  enjoys  great 
.  repute.  Above  the  town  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  Landshut. 
Bcrnkastcl  originally  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  lYier,  and 
received  its  name  from  one  of  the  provosts  of  the  cathedral, 
Adalbero  of  Luxemburg  (hence  Adalberonis  castcllum). 

BERNOULLI,  or  BERMOunxf,  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
family  in  the  annals  of  science,  who  came  originally  from 
Antwerp.  Driven  from  their  country  during  the  oppressive 
government  of  Spain  for  their  attachment  to  the  Reformed 
rdigion,  the  Bemoullis  sought  first  aQ  asylum  at  Frankfort 
(1583),  and  afterwards  at  Basel,  where  they  ultimately  obtained 
the  highest  distinctions.  In  the  course  of  a  century  eight  of  its 
members  successfully  cultivated  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  advance  of  science. 
The  most  celebrated  were  Jacques  (James);  Jean  Qohn)  and 
Daniel,  the  first,  second  and  fourth  as  dealt  with  bslow;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  .perspicuity  they  may  be  considered  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  family  succession.  A  complete  summary 
of  the  great  developments  of  mathematical  learning,  which  the 
members  of  this  family  effected,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
notice.  More  detailed  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the  various 
mathematical  articles. 

L  Jacques  Bernoulli  (1654-1705),  mathematician,  was  bora 
at  Basel  on  the  37th  of  December  1654.  He  was  educated  at 
the  public  school  of  Basel,  and  also  received  private  instruction 
from  the  learned  Hoffmann,  then  professor,  of  Greek.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  phllosophi<^l  studies  at  the  university,  some 
geometrical  figures,  which  fell  in  his  way,  exdted  in  him  a  passion 
for  mathematical  pursuits*  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his, 
father,  who  wished  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  applied  himself 
in  secret  to  his  favourite  science.  In  1676  he  visited  Geneva  00 
-his  way  to  France,  and  subsequently  travelled  to  England  and 
Holland.  While  at  Geneva  he  taught  a  blind  girl  several  branches 
of  science,  and  also  how  to  write;  and  this  led  him  to  publish 
A  Method  qf  Teadting  Mathematics  to  the  Blind.  At  Bordeaux 
his  Universal  Tables  on  Dialling  were  constructed;  and  in 
London  he  was  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  Robert  Boyle, 
Robert  Hooke  and  other  learned  and  scientific  men.  On  his 
final  return  to  Basel  in  1682,  he  devote4  himself  to  physical  and 
mathematical  investigations,  and  opened  a  public  seminary  for 
experimental  physics*  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  essay 
on  comets,  Conamen  Novi  Systematis  Cometarum,  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1680.  This  essay, 
and  his  next  publication,  entitled  De  Cravilate  Aethcris,  were 
deeply  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  Ren6  Descartes,  but  they 
contain  truths  not  unworthy  of  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Principia. 

Jacques  Bernoulli  cannot  be  stricUy  called  an  independent 
discoverer;  but,  from  his  extensive  and  successful  application 
of  the  calculus  and  other  mathematical  methods,  he  is  deserving 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Newton  and  Lcibnits.  As  an  additional 
daim  to  remembrance,  he  was  the  first  to  solve  Leibnitz's 
problem  of  the  isochronous  curve  {Acta  Eruditorum,  1690).  He 
proposed  the  problem  of  the  catenary  {q.v.)  or  curve  formed  by 
a  chain  suspended  by  its  two  extremities,  accepted  Leibnitz's 
construction  of  the  ctirve  and  solved  more  con^licated  problems 
iBlating  to  it.  He  determined  the  "elastic  curve,"  which  is 
fonned  by  an  elastic  plate  or  rod  fixed  at  one  end  and  bent  hy  a 
weight  applied  to  the  other,  and  which  he  showed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  curvature  of  an  impervious  sail  filled  with  a  liquid  {tin- 
iearia),  in  his  investigations  respecting  cydoidal  lines  and 
varipus  spiral  curves,  bis  attention  was  directed  to  the  loxo- 
dromic  and  logarithmic  spirals,  in  the  last  of  which  he  took 
pcMticular  interest  from  its  remarkable  property  of  reprodudng 
itself  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
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In  1696  be  pnptmtd  tbe  famout  pnkkm  of  itoparimctrical 
fgum,  and  offered  a  rewaxd  for  its  MhitiOD.  Toil  problem 
enga^  the  attention  of  British  as  well  as  continental  mathe^ 
matidans;  and  its  iMt>posal.gaye  rise  to  a  painful  quarrel 
with  his  brother  Jean.  Jean  offered  a  solution  of  the  problem; 
his  brother  pronounced  it  to  be  wrong.  Jean  then  amended  hb 
solution,  and  again  offered  it,  and  daimed  the  reward  Jacques 
still  dedared  it  to  be  no  solution,  and  soon  after  publi^ed  his 
own.  In  170X  he  published  also  tlie  demonstration  of  his  solu- 
tion, which  was  accepted  by  the  marquis  de  THApital  and 
I;€ibnitz.  Jean,  however,  hdd  his  peace  for  several  years,  and 
then  dishonestly  published,  after  the  death  of  Jacques,  another 
incorrect  solution;  and  not  imti!  1718  did  he  admit  that  he  had 
been  in  error.  Even  then  he  set  forth  as  his  own  his  brother's 
solution  purposely  disguised. 

In  1687  the  mathematical  chair  of  the  university  of  Basd.vas 
conferred  upon  Jacques.  He  was  once  made  rector  of  liis 
university,  and  had  other  distinctions  bestowed  on  him.  He 
and  his  brother  Jean  were  the  first  two  fordgn  associates  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  of  Paris;  and,  at  the  request. of  Leibnitz, 
they  were  both  recdved  as  members  of  the  aoulemy  of  Berlin. 
In  1684  he  had  boen  offered  a  professorship  at  Hdddberg;  but 
his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  his  native  city  led  him  to  decline  the 
invitation.  Intense  application  brought  on  infirmities  and  a 
slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  x6th  of  August  1705.  Like 
another  Archimedes  he  requested  that  the  logarithmic  spiral 
should  be  engraven  on  his  tombstone,  with  these  words,  Eadem 
mutata  resurgo, 

Jacques  Bemoullt  wrote  elegant  verses  in  Latin,  German  and 
French;  but  although  these  were  held  in  high  estimation  in  his  own 
time.  It  is  oft  his  mathematical  works  that  his  fame  now  rests.  Tliese 
are: — Jaaabi  BemouUi  Banliensis  Opera  (Genevae,  1744).  2  torn, 
ato;  Ars  Conjectandi,  opus  postbumum:  accedunt  tracialus  de  Serie- 
bus  Jnfinitis,  el  episUAa  (Caliice  scripta)  de  Ludo  Pilae  Reticularis 
(Badliae.  1713),  i  torn.  4to. 

II.  Jean  Bernoulu  (1667-1748),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  37th  of  July  1667.  After  finishing  his 
literary  studies  he  was  sent  to  Ncuchiltel  to  learn  commerce  and 
acquire  the  French  language.  But  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
renounced  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  returned  to  the  university 
of  Basd,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachdor  in  philosophy, 
and  a  year  later,  at  the  age  of  x8,  to  that  of  master  of  arts.  In 
his  studies  he  was  aided  by  his  elder  brother  Jacques.  Chemistry, 
as  well  as  mathematics,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  eariy 
attention;  and  in  the  year  1690  he  published  a  dissertation  on 
effervescence  and  fermentation.'  The  same  year  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  the  differential  calculus  to 
Nicolas  Fatio  de  Duillier,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  sodety  of  N.  Malebranche,  J.  D.  Cassini, 
Philip  de  Lahire  and  Pierre  Varignon.  With  tJie  marqtiis  de 
l'H6pital  he  spent  four  months  studying  higher  geometry  and 
the  resources  of  the  new  calculus.  His  independent  discoveries 
in  mathematics  are  numerous  and  important.  Among  these 
were  the  exponential  calculus,  and  the  curve  called  by  Um  the 
linea  hradnslochrona^  or  Ime  of  swiftest  descent,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  determine,  pointing  out  at  the;  same  time  the  rdation 
whicb'  this  curve  bears  to  the  path  described  by  a  ray  of  light 
passing  throxigh  strata  of  variable  density.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  dty  he  studied  medicine,  and  in  1694  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  Although  he  had  declined  a  profestorship  fai  Germany,  he 
now  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Groningen  (Commerdum  PkUosophkuMt  epfst.  xi.  and  xii.>. 
tiere,  in  addition  to  the  learned  lectures  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  revive  mathematical  sdence  in  the  university,  he  gave  a  public 
course  of  experimental  physics.  During  a  residence  of  ten  yean 
in  Groningni,  his  controversies  were  almost  as  nuroerotis  as  his 
discoveries.  His  dissertation  on  the  "  barometric  light,"  first 
observed  by  Jean  Pfcard,  and  discussed  by  Jean  Bernoulli  under 
the  name  of  mercurial  phosphorus,  or  mercury  shining  in  vacuo 
{Diss,  physiea  de  mercuria  Itteente  in  vacuo),  procured  him  tbe 
notice  of  royalty,  and  engaged  him  in  controversy.  Tbroo|^  the 
influence  of  Ldbnitz  he  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  gold 
medal  for  his  supposed  dr«x>veries;  btit  Nic*laas  Hartsoeker 


and  tome  of  the  French  acudcmidans  djipntad  the  fact.  Hie 
family  quarrd  about  the  problem  of  isopeximetrical  figures  above 
mentioned  began  about  this  time.  In  his  dispute  with  his 
brother,  in  his  controversies  with  the  English  and  Scottish  mathe- 
maticians, and  in  his  harsh  and  jealous  bearing  toiiisson  Danid, 
he  showed  a.mean,  unfair  and  violent  temper.  He  had  dedined, 
during  his  residence  at  Groningni,  an  invitation  to  Utrecht«  but 
accepted  in  1705  the  mathematioU  chair  in  the  university  of  his 
native  dty,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  broths  Jacques;  and 
here  he  reriiained  till  his  death.  His  inaugural  discourse  was 
on  the  "new  analysis,"  which  he  so  successfully  applied  ia 
investigating  various  problems  both  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics. 

He  was  several  times  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prises 
given  by  the  Academy  of  Sdences  of  Paris;  (he  subjects  of 
his  essays  being: — the  laws  of  motion  {Discaurs  sur  Us  loss  do  la 
commamication  du  mouventaU,  1727),  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the 
planets,  and  the  indinations  of  the.  planetary  ort>its  (Essai  d'une 
nouoelU  physique  ciUste,  1735).  In  the  last  case  his  son  Daniel 
divided  the  prize  with  him.  Some  years  after  his  return  to  Basel 
he  published  an  essay,  entitled  Nouvdle  Thiorie  de  la  manoeuvre 
des  vaisseaux.  It  is,  however,  his  works  in  p\ire  mathematics  that 
are  the  permanent  monuments  of  his  fame.  Jean  le  Rond 
d'Alembert  acknowledges  with  gratitude,  that^  "whatever  he 
knew  of  mathematics  he  owed  to  the  works  o(  Jean  BemouUL*' 
He  was  a  member  of  almost  every  learned  sodety  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  a  mathematical  age.  He  was 
as  keen  in  his  resentments  as  he  was  ardent  in  his  friendships; 
fondly  attached  to  his  family,  he  yet  didiked  a  deserving  son; 
he  gave  full  praise  to  Leibnitz  and  Leonhard  Euler,  yet  was  blind 
to  the  excdlence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  his 
constitution  that  he  continued  to  pursue  his  usual  maUieroatical 
studies  till  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  then  attadced  by  a  com- 
plaint at  first  ai^rently  trifling;  but  his  strength  daOy  and 
rapidly  dedined  till  the  ist  of  January  1748,  when  be  died 
peacefully  in  his  sleep. 

His  writings  were  collected  under  his  own  ey«j  by  Gabriel  Cramer, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Geneva,  and  publismd  under  die  title 
of  Johanfiis  Bemoutli  Operi  Omnia  (Lausan.  et  Genev.),  4  com. 
4to:  his  intecesttng  correspondence  with  Letbnitx  appeared  under 
the  title  of  Cm/.  Letbnitii  et  Jokannis  Bernoulli  Commercium  Pkitos^- 
pkicum  ei  Matkemalicum  (Lausan.  et  Genev.  1745),  2  torn.  410. 

m.  Nicolas  Bernoulu  (1695-1726),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jean  Bernoulli,  was  bom  <m  the  27th  of  January  1695. 
At  the  age  of  dght  he  could  speak  German,  Dutch,  French  and 
Latin.  When  his  father  returned  to  Basel  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  where,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy,  and  four  years  later  the  highest  degree 
in  law.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  mathematics  was  not  negated, 
as  appears  not  only  from  his  giving  instruction  in  geometry  to 
his  younger  brother  Danid,  but  from  his  writings  on  the  differ- 
ential, integral,  and  exponential  cilculus,  and  from  his  father 
considering  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  worthy  of  recdving 
the  torch  of  sdence  from  his  own  hands.  ("  Lampada  nimc 
tradam  filio  meo  natu  maximo,  juveni  xxi.  annorum,  ingenio 
mathematico  aliisque  dotibus  satis  instructo,"  Com,  PkiL  ep, 
23$.)  With  his  father's  permission  he  visited  Italy  and  Frano^ 
and  during  his  travels  formed  friendship  with  Pierre  Varignoo 
and  Cbimt  Riccati.  The  invitation  of  a  Venetian  nobleman 
induced  him  again  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  resided  two  years,  tiD 
his  return  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  at 
Basel  He  wvi  unsuccessful,  but  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
to  a  similar  ofiice  in  the  university  of  Bern.  Here  he  resided 
three  years,  his  happiness  only  marred  by  regret  on  account  of 
his  separation  from  his  brother  Daniel  Both  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time  professors  of  mathematics  in  the  ac^emy  cf 
St  Petersburg;  but  this  o&ct  NicoUs  enjoyed  for  little  more 
then  dght  months.  -He  died  on  the  36th  of  July  1726  of  * 
lingering  fever.  Sensible  of  the  loss  which  the  nation  had 
sustain^  by  his  death,  the  empress  Catherine  ordered  him  * 
funeral  at  the  public  expense. 

Some  of  his  papers  are  published  in  his  father's  works,  and  others 
in  the  Acta  Brudttorum  and  the  CommenL  Acad.  PetropU. 
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BERNSTORFF,  A.  P.— BERNSTORFF,  C.  G. 


BBRKSTORFP,  ANDREAS  PSTBR,  Count  von  (1755*1797), 
Danish  statesnun,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  tke  aSth  of  August 
1735.  His  career  vras  detennined  by  his  ande,  Johann  Hartwig 
Ernst  Benistor£F,  who  early  discerned  the  talents  of  his  nephew 
and  induced  him  to  study  in  the  German  and  Swiss  universities 
aiMi  travd  for  some  years  in  Italy,  France,  En^^and  and  H<rfhuK!, 
to  prepare  himsdf  for  a  statesman's  careet.  iDuring  thes6 
Wandajahre  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poets  Gellert  and 
Jacobi,  the  learned  Jean-Jacques  Barthilemy,  the  due  de 
Choiseiil,  and  Oottfricd  Achenwall,  the  statistician.  At  his 
uncle's  <kBire  he  rejected  the  Hanoverian  for  the  Danish  service, 
and  in  1759  took  his  seat  In  the  German  chancery  at  Copenhagen. 
In  1767,  at  the  same  time  as  his  unde,  he  was  cheated  a  count, 
and  in  1769  was  made  a  privy-coundHor.  He  Is  described  at 
thia  period  as  intetiectaal,  upright  and  absolutely  trustworthy, 
but  obstinate  and  self-opinionated  to  the  highest  degree,  arguing 
with  antiquaries  about  coins,  with  equerries  about  horses,  and 
with  foreigners  about  their  own  countries,  always  certain  that 
he  was  right  and  they  wrong,  wluttever  the  discussion  might 
be.  He  shared  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  when  Struensee  come 
into  power,  but  re-entered  the  Dan^  service  after  Struen- 
seels  fall  at  the  end  of  1773,  woridng  at  first  in  the  finandal  and 
«conomicBl  dqaartments,  and  taking  an  especial  inteitet  in 
agriculture.  The  improvements  he  introduced  in  the  tenures 
of  his  peasantry  antidpated  in  some  respects  the  agricultural 
leforms  of  the  next  generation. 

In  April  1773  Bemstorflf  was  transferred  to  the  position  for 
Much  he  was  especially  fitted,  the  ministry  of  foreign  ftffairs, 
with  which  be  combined  the  presidency  of  the  German  chanceiy 
(for  Sdileswig-Holstcin).  Hh  predecessor,  Adolf  Siegfried  Osten, 
had  been  disnussed  because  he  was  not  persona  grata  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  Bemstorff 's  first  offidat  act  was  to  condude  the 
negotiations  which  had  long  been  pending  with  the  grand-duke 
Paul  as  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  result  was  the  exchange^ 
treaty  of  the  ist  of  June  (May  ar  O.S.)  1773,  confirming  the 
previous  treaty  of  1767  (see  BERNsrostF,  J.  H.  E.).  Thb  was 
f oUowed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Denmark  and  Russia 
of  the  X  2th  of  August  1773,  which  was  partly  a  mutually  defensive 
league,  and  partly  an  engagement  betwMU  the  two  states  to 
upset  the  new  constitution  recently  establisRed  in  Sweden  by 
Oustavus  III.,  when  the  right  moment  for  doing  so  should  arrive. 
Fbf  this  mteohievoua  and  nnmora]  afliance,  which  bound 
DenmarlL  to  the  wheels  of  the  Russian  empress's  chariot  and 
feooght  to  interfere  in  the  intemat  affairs  of  a  ndghbouring  state, 
Berastorff  waa  scarcely  responsible,  for  the  preliminaries  had 
been  definitely  settled  in  his  uncle's  time  and  he  merdy  conduded 
them.  But  therS'Can  be  no  doubt  that  he  regarded  this  anti- 
Swedish  policy  as  the  correct  one  for  Denmark,  espedaUy  with 
a  monarch  like  Gustavus  in.  on  the  Swedish  throne.  It  is 
also  prst^  certain  ^at  the  anti-Swedish  alliance  was  Russia's 
^ce  for  compounding  the  Gottorp  <Mfficulty. 

Starting  fiom  the  hypothesis  that  Sweden  was  "  Denmark- 
Norway's  most  active  and  (rrecondMtle-  enemy,"  Bemstorff 
logically  induded  France,  the  secular  ally  of  iSweden,  among  the 
Ikostile  powers  with  whom  an  alliance  was  to  be  avoided^  and 
drew  near  to  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  foe  of  France,  espedaUy 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and  this  too  despite 
the  irritation  occasioned  in  Denmark^orwsy  by  Great  Britain's 
masterful  interpretation  of  the  expression  ^contraband." 
ficrnstorff's  sympathy  with  England  grew  stronger  still  when  in 
1779  Spain  joined  her  enemies;  and  he  was  much  inclined,  the 
same  winter,  to  join  a  triple  aUiancc  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Denmark-Norway,  proposed  by  England  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Bourbon  powers  to  accept  reasonable 
tesuft  ol  peace.  But  he  was  overruled  l^  the  crown  prince 
Frededck,  who  thought  such  a  policy  too  hazardous,  when 
Russia  dedined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  '  Instead  of  this 
the  RussiiA  chancellor  Nikita  Fanin  proposed  an  armed  league 
to  embrace  all  the  n»itral  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
neutral  ahippfa«  in  time  of  war.  This  league  was  very  similar 
to  one  proposed  by  Bernstorff*himself  in  September  1778  for 
enforcing  the  priadple  "  ■  free  ship  makes  the  cargo  free 


». 


but  as  now  presented  by  Russia,  he  rightly  regarded  It  as  directed 
exdusivdy  against  England.  He  acceded  to  it  indeed  (9th  of 
July  X780)  because  he  could  not  hdp  doing  so;  but  he  had 
previously,  by  a  separate  treaty  with  England,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
come  to  an  understanding  with  that  power  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  "  contraband  of  war. "  This  independence 
caused  great  wrath  at  St  Petersburg,  where  Bemstorff  was 
accused  of  didoyalty,  and  ultlmatdy  saoificcd  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Russian  government  (ijth  of  November  17S0),  the  more 
readily  as  he  abeady  disagreed  on  many  important  points  of 
domesticadministration  with  the  prime  minister  HOegh  Guldberg. 
He  retired  to  his  Mecklenburg  estates,  but  on  the  fall  of  Guldbe^ 
four  yean  later,  was  recalled  to  office  (April  x  78^ .  The  ensiu  ng 
thirteen  years  were  perhaps  the  best  days  of  the  old  Danish 
absolutism.  The  government,  under  the  direction  of  such 
enlightened  ministers  as  Bemstorff,  Revendow  and  others,  held 
the  mean  between  Stmensee's  extravagant  cosmopolitanism  and 
Guldberg's  stiff  conservatism.  In  such  noble  projects  of  reform 
as  the  emandpation  of  the  serfs  (secREVENtLOW)  Bemstorff 
took  a  leading  part,  and  so  closely  did  he  associate  himself  with 
everything  Danish,  so  popular  did  he  become  in  the  Danish 
capital,  that  a  Swedi^  diplomatist  expressed  the  Ofdnion  that 
henceforth  Bemstorff  could  not  be  removed  witlu>ut  dan^. 
Liberal-minded  as  he  was,  he  hdd  that  "  the  will  of  the  nation 
should  be  a  law  to  the  king,"  and  he  boldly  uphdd  the  freedom 
of  the  press  as  the  surest  of  safety-valves. 

Meanwhile  foreign  complications  were  again  endangering  the 
position  of  Denmark-Norway.  As  Bemstorff  had  predicted, 
Panin's  neutrality  project  had  resulted  in  &  breach  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Then  came  Gustavus  lU.'s  sadden 
war  with  Russhi  in  1788.  Bemstorff  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
assist  Russia  in  sudi  1  contingency,  but  he  took  care  that  the 
assistance  so  rendered  should  be  as  trifling  as  possible,  to  avoid 
offending  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  StUl  more  menacing 
became  the  poh'tfcal  situation  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Ill-disposed  as  Bemstorff  was  towards  die  Jacobins» 
he  now  condemned  on  prindple  any  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  France,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  Denmark's  safest 
policy  was  to  keep  dear  of  every  anti-French  coalition.  From 
this  unassailable  standpoint  he  never  swerved,  despite  tho 
promises  and  even  the  menaces  both  of  the  eastem  and  the 
western  powen.  He  was  rewarded  with  complete  success  and 
the  respect  Of  all  the  diplomatists  in  Europe.  His  neutrality 
treaty  with  Sweden  (17th  of  March  1794),  for  protecting  their 
merchantmen  by  combined  squadrons,  was  also  extremely 
benefidal  to  the  Scandinavian  powers,  both  commerdally  and 
politically.  Taught  by  the  lesson  of  Poland,  he  had,  in  fact, 
long  since  abandoned  his  former  policy  of  weakening  Sweden. 
Bemstorff's  great  faculties  appeared,  Indeed,  to  mature  and 
increase  with  age,  and  his  death,  on  the  atst  of  June  1797,  was 
regarded  in  Denmark  as  a  national  calamity. 

Count  Bemstorff  was  twice  married,  his  wives  being  the  two 

sisters  of  the  writera  Cotmts  Chrisdan  and  Friedrich  Leopold 

eu  Stolbetg.    He  left  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.    Of  his 

sons  the  b^t  known  ts  ChrisUan  GQnther,  count  von  Bemstorff. 

Another,  Count  Joachim,  was  attadicd  to  his  brother's  fortunes 

80  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Danish  service,  was  assodated 

with  him  in  represendng  Denmark  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 

and  In  x8r5  was  appointed  ambassador  at  that  court 

See  Rasmus  Nyerup,  Bemstorff s  Bflermade  (KjObenhavn.  1799); 
Peter  Edward  Holm.  Dammark-Nofees  udemrigske  Hislorie  (Copen* 
hagen,  167;$);  Da»morks  Rigiu  Htstorie  V,  (Copeobagen.  1897* 
190$) :  Chnadan  Ulrich  Dedev  von  E^Kgers,  Denkwirdiukeittn  am$ 
dem  Leben  des  Graf  en  A.  P.  BemstorJTiCopcnhtgen,  1800}:  Aage 
Eras.  A.  P.  Bemstorff  og  0.  Hdegh-Gidiberg  (Copenhagen.  1899I: 
and  Bemstorffeme  og  Danmark  (Copenhagen,  1903).    (R.  N.  B.) 

BERNSTORFF,  CHRISTIAlf  O^NTHER,  Count  von  {176^ 
^^3S)t  Danish  and  Prussian  statesman  and  diplomatist,  ton  of 
Count  Andreas  Peter  von  Bemstorff,  was  bora  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  3rd  of  April  1^69.  Educated  for  the  diplomatic  service 
under  his  fath^s  direcdon,  be  began  his  career  in  1787,  as 
attach^  to  the  representative  of  Denmark  at  the  opening  of  the 
Swedishdiet    In  1789  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Betliii, 
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where  kis  mateiMl  tmcle*  Coual  Leopold  Friodrich  eu  Stdbeng, 
was  Danish  ambassador.    His  uncle's  influence*  as  well  as  his 
Qwn  social  qualities^  obtained  him  n^id  promotion;  he  was 
soon  charg6  d'affaires,  and  in  lygi  minister  plenipotentiary. 
In  17^  he  exchanged  this  post  for  the  important  one  of  ambas- 
sador 9t  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  until  May  1797.  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Copenhagen  to  act  as  substitute  for  his 
father  during  his  iUness.    On  the  death  of  the  latter  (a zst  June), 
he  succeeded  him  as  sei^etaxy  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  and 
privy  councillor.    In  1800  te  became  head  of  the  ministry. 
He  renuuned  responsible  for  the  iox^ga  policy  of  Denmark 
until  May  i&xo^  a  fateful  period  which  saw  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen  (2nd  of  April  1801),  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
and  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1807.    After  his  retirement 
he  remained  without  office  until  his  appointment  in  i8xx  ad 
Danish  ambassador  at  Vienna.    He  remained  here,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  for  a  while  Denmark  was  nominally  at  war  with 
Austria,  until,  in  January  x8r4,  on  the  asoession  of  I>eiUDark 
to  the .  coah'tion  against  Napoleon,  he  publicly  resumed  his 
functions  as  ambassador.    He  accompanied  the  emperor  Francis 
to  Paris,  and  was  present  at  the  signature  of  the  fust  peace. of 
Paris*    With  his  brother  Joachim,  he  represented  Denmark  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  and,  as  a  member  for.  the  commission 
lor  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  re^>onsible 
for  some  of  that  ccmf  usion  of  Danish  and  German  interests  which 
^vas  to  bear  hitter  fruit  later  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
(f.e.).    He  again  accompanied  the  allied  «>vereigns  to  Paris  in 
1B15,  returning  to  Copenhagen  the  same  year.    In  1817  he 
lyas  ai^x)inted  Danish  ambassador  at  Berlin,  his  brother  Joachim 
going  at  the  some  time  to  Vieiuuu    In  the  following  year  Prince 
Hardenberg  made  him  the  formal  proposition  that  he  should 
transfer  his  services  to  Prussia,  which,  with  the  consent  of  his 
sovereign,  he  did. 

It  was,  therefore,  as  a  Prussian  diplomat  that  Bemstorfi 
attended  the  congress  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  (October  18x8),  at 
ihe  close  of  which  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  state  and 
bead  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs.  Bcmstorfi's  manage- 
ment of  Prussian  policy  during  the  many  years  that  he  remained 
in  office  has  been  variously  judged.  He  was  by  training  and 
temperament  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  initiated 
into  his  new  duties  as  a  Prussian  minister  by  the  reactionaiy 
Aadllon.  He  is  accused  of  having  subordinated  the  particular 
interests  of  Prussia  to  the  European  policy  of  Mettemich  and 
the  *'  Holy  Alliance."  Whether  any  oth^  policy  would  in  the 
long  run  have  served  Prussia  better  is  a  matter  for  speculatioiL 
It  is  true  that  Bemstorff  sHpported  the  Carlsbad  decrees,  and 
tjhe  Vienna  Final  Act;  he  was  also  the  faithful  henchman  of 
Mettemich  at  the  coitgresses  of  Loibach,  Troppau  and  Verona. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  customs  union  {ZoUvertin)^  which  was  destined 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Pnissian  hegemony  in  Germany. 
In  ha  sui^jort  of  Russia's  action  against  Turkey  in  1828  also 
he  showed  that  he  was  no  blind  follower  of  Metteraich's  views, 
III  the  crisis  of  1830  his  moderation  in  face  of  the  warlike  clamoiu: 
of  the  military  party  at  Berlin  did  much  to  prevent  the  troubles 
in  Belgiiutt  and  Poland  from  ending  in  a  universal  European 
conflagration* 

Fiom  1824  onward  Bemstorff  had  been  a  constant  sufferer 
fooxn  hereditary  gout,  intensified  and  complicated  by  the  results 
of  overwork.  In  Ihe  spring  of  183  a  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  to  Andllon, 
who  had  already  acted  as  his  deputy  for  a  year.  He  died  on  the 
i^th  of  March  1835. 

See  T.  Caro  in  AUffim.  Dtuisch.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  also  H.  von  Treitschke, 
Deulsckc  Gesckichie  (Ixiipzlg.  1874-1894).  (R.  N^  B.) 

BBRNSTORFF,  JOHANX  HARTWIG  EBUST,  Count  von 
(171 3-17  7  2),  Danish  statesman,  who  came  of  a  very  ancient 
Mecklenburg  famUy,  was  the  son  of  Joachim  Engelke,  Freiherr 
von  Berastofff,  chamberlain  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
wae  bom  on  the  X3th  of  May  17x3.  His  matenud  grandfather^ 
Axwlteas  Gottlieb  Bemstorff  (X640-X726),  had  beei^  one  of  the 
n^lMt  nioiaters  of  George  I.,  and  under  his  guidance  Johann 


was  very  carefuUy  educated,  acqtuHng  amongst  other  thing» 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  leading  European  languages, 
especially  French,  which  ever  afterwards  distinguished  him. 
He  was  introduced  into  the  Danish  service  by  his  relations,  the 
brothers  Plessen,  who  were  miiusters  of  state  under  Cftristian 
VL  In  1733  he  was  ssat  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Dresden;  and  from  X738  he  represented  Holstein  at  the  diet 
of  Regensburg,  from  x  744  to  x  7  50  he  represented  Deiunark  at 
Paris,  whence  he  returned  in  1754  to  Denmark  as  xninister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Supported  by  the  powerful  favoiuite  A.  G. 
Moltke,  and  highly  respected  by  Frederick  V.,  he  occupied  for 
twenty-one  years  the  highest  positioninthegovemment,andln  the 
coundl  of  state  his  opinion  was  decisive.  But  his  chief  concern 
was  with  foreign  affairs.  Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
QinaX  Northern  War,  Danish  statesmen  had  been  occupied 
in  harvesting  its  fruits,  namely,  the  Gottoip  portions  of  Schleswlg 
definitely  axmexed  to  Denmark  in  1721  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad, 
and  endeavouring  tp  bring  about  a  diefinitive  general  under^ 
standing  with  the  lunise  of  Gottorp  as  to  their  remaining  pos* 
sessions  in  Holsteixu  With  the  head  of  the  Swedish  branch  of 
the  Gottorps,  the  crown  prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  things  had 
been  arranged  by  the  ^change  of  1750;  but  an  attempt  to 
make  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  chief  of  the  elder  G<^torp 
line,  the  cesarevitch  Peter  Feodorovich,  had  failed.  In  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Gottorp  affair  stood  the  question  of  the  poli- 
tical equilibrium  of  the  nccth.  Ever  since  Russia  had  become 
the  dominant  Baltic  power,  as  well  as  the  state  to  which  the 
Gottorpers  looked  primarily  for  help,  the  necessity  for  a  better 
onderstanding  between  the  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had 
dearly  been  recognised  by  the  best  statesmen  <^  both,  especially 
in  Denmark  from  Christian  VI.'s  time;  but  unfortunately 
this  soupd  and- sensible  policy  was  seriously  impeded  by  the 
survival  of  the  old  national  hatred  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound« 
still  further  complicated  by  Gottorp's  hatred  of  Denmark. 
Moreover,. it  was  a  diplomatic  axiom  in  Denmark,  foundpd  on 
eq>erience,  that  an  absolute  monarchy  In  Sweden  was  incom* 
parably  more  dangerous  to  herneighboiurthana  limitcdmonarchy^ 
and  after  the  coUapse  of  Swedish  absolutism  with  Charles  XII.^ 
the  upholding  of  the  comparatively  feeble,  and  ultimately 
anarchical,  parliamentary  government  of  Sweden  became 
a  question  of  pxindple  with  Danish  statesmen  throughout 
the  x8th  century.  A  friendly  alliance  with  a  relatively  weak 
Swcdeit  was  the  cardinal  point  of  Bemstorff's  policy.  But  his 
plans  were  traversed  again  and  again  by  unforeseen  complica- 
tions, the  failure  of  the  most  promising  presumptions,  the  per- 
petual  shifting  of  apparently  stable  dliances;  and  again  and 
again  he  had.  to  modify  his  means  to  attain  his  ends.  Amidst 
all  these  perplexities  Bemstorff  approved  himself  a  consummate 
statesman.  It  seemed  almost  as  If  his  wits  were  sharpened 
into  a  keener  edge  by  his  very  dlflkultles;  but  since  he  cour 
demned  on  principle  every  war.  which  was  not  strictly  defensive, 
and  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  guide  a  comparatively  smaH  power, 
he  always  preferred  the  way  of  negotiation,  even  sometimes 
where  the  diplomatic  tangle  would  perhaps  best  have  been 
severed  boldly  by  the  sword.  The  first  difficult  problem  he  had  to 
face  was  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was  determined  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  Denmark  at  any  cost,  and  this  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  despite  the  existence  of  a  subsidy-treaty  with  the 
king  of  iPrussia,  and  the  suspicions  of  England  and  Sweden. 
It  was  through  his  Initiative,  too,  that  the  convention  of  Klostcr- 
Seven  was  signed  (xoth  of  September  X757),  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  1 758  he  concluded  a  still  more  promising  treaty  with  France,, 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  Denmark's  holding  an  army-corps 
of  24,000  men  in  Holstcin  till  the  end  of  the  war,  to  secure 
Hamburg,  Ltibeck  and  the  Gottorp  part  of  Holstein  from 
invasion,  France,  and  ultimately  Austria  also,  engaged  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
cesarevitch,  as  regards  Holstein.  But  the  course  of  the  war 
made  this  compact  inoperative.  Austria  hastened  to  repudiate 
her  guarantee  to  Deiunark  in  order  not  to  offend  the  new  emperor 
•f  Russia,  Peter  III.,  and  one  of  Peter's  first  acts  on  ascending 
the  throne  was  to  declare  war  against  Denmark.    The  coolness 
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tad  finnoesl  of  Benistorff  saved  t!ie  shuation.  Qe  protested 
diat  the  king  of  Denmark  was  bound  to  defend  Schleswig 
**  so  long  as  there  was  a  sword  in  Denmark  and  a  drop  of  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  Danish  people."  He  rejected  the  insulting 
ultimatum  of  the  Russian  emperor.  He  placed  the  best  French 
general  of  the  day  at  the  head  of  the  well<equipped  Danish 
army.  But  just  as  the  Russian  and  Danish  armies  had  come 
witUn  striking  distance,  the  tidings  reached  Copenhagen  that 
Peter  III.  had  been  overthrown  by  his  consort.  Bemstorff 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  impotence  of  the  French 
monarchy  after  the  SeveA  Years'  War,  and  in  1 763  he  considered 
it  expedient  to  exchange  the  French  for  the  Russian  alliance, 
which  was  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  the  aSth  of  Aprfl  (March 
11)  1765.  This-  compact  engaged  Denmark  to  join  with 
Russia  in  upholding  the  existing  Swedish  oMistituticA,  in  return 
for  which  Catherine  IL  undertook  to  adjust  the  Gottorp  dlfii- 
culty.by  the  cession  of  the  Gottorp  portion  of  Holstein  in  ex- 
change for  the  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  For 
his  part  in  this  treaty  Bemstorff  was  created  count  On  the 
accession  of  Christian  Vn.^  in  1766,  Bemstorff 's  position 
became  very  precarious,  and  he  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
attacks,  being  accused,  without  a  shxuiow  of  truth,  of  exploiting 
Denmark,  and  of  unduly  promoting  foreigners.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  though  Bemstorff  ruled  Denmark  for  twenty  years 
he  never  leamt  Danish.  His  bst  political  achievement  was  to 
draw  still  ckoer  to  kussia  by  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of  December 
1769,  the  most  important  paragraph  of  which  stipulated  that 
any  change  in  the  Swedish  constitution  should  be  regarded 
by  Denlnark  and  Russia  as  a  casus  heUi  against  Sweden,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  such  a  war  Denmark  should  retain  all 
the  territory  conquered  from  Sweden.  This  treaty  proved  to 
be  a  great  mistake  on  Denmark's  part,  but  drcumstances 
seemed  at  the  time  to  warrant  it  Nine  months  later,  on  the 
13th  of  September  1770,  Bemstorff  was  dismissed  aa  the  result 
of  Struensee's  intrigues,  and,  rejecting  the  brilliant  offers  of 
Catherine  II.  if  he  would  enter  the  Russian  service,  retired  to  his 
German  esutes,  where  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  February  177  a. 
Bemstorff  was  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  but  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  conscientious  statesmen  of  his  day.  The  motto  be 
chose  on  receiving  the  order  of  the  Daneborg  was  "  Integritas 
et  rectum  cusiodiunt  me,"  and  throughout  a  long  life  he  was 

never  false  to  it. 

See  Poul  Vedd.  Dem  Meldre  Crm  Benutorfs  mmul§nttm  (Copen- 
hagen, i88a):  Correspondanu  nrinisUndU  du  ComU  /.  N.  JS. 
Bemstorff,  ed.  Vedd  (Copenhagen.  18S2) ;  Aage  Friis,  BtrnOorffeme  og 
Vanmark  (Copenhagen.  1899).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BBR06SUS,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  who  translated  into 
Greek  the  standard  Babylonian  work  on  astrology  and  astronomy, 
and  compiled  (in  three  books)  the  history  of  his  country  from 
native  documents,  which  he  published  in  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  II.  (350  B.C.).  His  worics  have  perished,  but  extracts 
from  the  history  have  been  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Euse- 
bins,  the  latter  of  whom  probably  derived  them  not  directly 
from  Berossus,  but  through  th&<medium  of  Alexander  Polyhistor 
and  ApoDodorus.  The  extacts  containing  the  Babylonian 
cosmology,  the  Hst  of  the  antediluvian  kings  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  Chaldaean  story  of  the  Dduge,  have  been  shown  by 
the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  texts  to  have  faithfully 
reproduced  the  native  legends;  we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  rest  of  the  History  was  equally  trustworthy.  On  the 
other  hand,' a  list  of  post-diluvian  dynasties,  which  is  quoted 
by  Eusebiuk  and  Georgius  S3mcel!us  as  having  been  given  by 
Berossus,  cannot,  in  its  present  form,  be  reconciled  with,  the 
monumental  facts,  though  a  substratum  of  historical  troth 

b  discoverable  in  it    As  it  stands,  it  is  as  follows: — 

1.  86  Chaldaean  kings  34.080  or  33.091  years 

2.  8  Median  „    324  ^ 

3.  II  other  kings    „ .  no  number. 

4.  49  Chaldaean     ..    458  t. 

5.  9  Arabian         ..    345  „ 

6.  45  Assyrian        „    sio     '  „ 

After  these,  according  to  Eusebius,  came  the  rdgn  of  Pul. 
By  means  of  an  ingenious  chronological  combination,  the  several 
itemi)  of  which,  however,  are  very  questiooabk,  J.  A.  Bmndis 


assigned  958  yean  to  the  3rd  dytittfy;  other  stuuttadoM 
have  been  proposed  with  equally  little  assurance  of  certainty. 
If  Eusebius  can  be  trusted,  the  6th  dynasty  ended  in  739  B.C., 
the  year  in  which  Pul  or  Tiglath-pileser  UI.  was  crowned  king  off 
Babylonia.  But  all  attempts  to  harmonise  the  Scheme  of 
dynasties  thus  ascribed  to  Berossus  with  the  list  given  us  bi 
the  so-called  dynastic  Tablets  dnoovered  by  Dr  inches  have 
been  failures.  The  numbers,  whether  of  kings  or  of  years, 
cannot  have  been  handed  down  to  us  correctly  by  the  Greek 
writers.  All  that  seems  certain  is  that  Berossus  arranged  hia 
history  so  that  it  should  fill  the  astronomical  period  of  36,000 
years,  beginning  with  the  first  man  and  ending  with  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

See  J.  P.  Cory,  Ancient  Pratrntnts  (1836.  ed.  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
1876) ;  Fr.  Lenormant.  Bssai  c$  c0mmeMloirt  its  frapments  casm^ 
gpniqucs  ie  Birose  (1873);  A.  von  Gutschmid  in  the  Rkiinisckts 
Museum  (i8«3);  George  Smith  in  T.S.B^,  ill,  1874,  pp.  361-379; 
Th.  G.  Pinches  in  P.5J?u4.,  I880-1881.  (A.  H.  S.) 

BBRRY,  CHARLES  ALBERT  (x853-x899)»  English  noif- 
conformist  divine,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  December  1853  at 
Bmdshawgate,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  Airedale  College,  Bradford,  to  train  for  the  Congrega* 
tional  ministry,  and  in  1875  became  pastor  of  St  George's  Road 
Congregational  -church,  *  Bolton.  He  became  widely  known 
as  a  man  of  adminbtrative  ability,  a  vigorous  platform  speaker 
and  an  doquent  preacher.  In  July  1883  he  undertook  tho 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Queen  Street,  Wolverhampton, 
with  the  supervision  of  nine  dependent  churches  in  the  nei^ 
bouihood.  Here  again  he  exercised  a  wide  influence,  due  hi 
part  to  his  evangelical  conviction,  eloquence,  broad  views  and 
powers  of  organization,  but  also  to  the  magnetic  force  of  hb 
personality.  In  1887  he  went  to  America  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  Brooklyn,  and  received 
a  unanimous  invitation  to  succeed  Beecher  in  what  was  then 
the  best-known  pulpit  in  the  United  States.  Berry,  however, 
fdt  that  his  work  lay  in  Eni^d  and  declined  the  invitation. 
In  1893  he  took  part  in  a  conference  at  Grinddwald  on  the 
question  of  Christian  Reunion,  and  subsequently,  with  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  and  Alexander  Mackennal  of  Bowdon,  conducted 
a  campaign  throughout  England,  introducing  the  ideas  and 
piindples  of  Free  Church  federation.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Free  Church  oongreis.  He  played  an  effective  part  in 
expressing  the  popular  desiro  for  peace  between  England  and 
America  in  reply  to  President  Cleveland's  message  on  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  and  was  invited  to  Washington 
to  preach  in  connexion  with  the  endeavour  to  establish  an 
international  arbitration  treaty.  In  1896  he  was  elected  chair> 
man  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  la 
1898  his  heahh  began  to  fail,  and  he  died  suddenly  on  the 
3Z8t  of  January  1899.  His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of 
addresses,  and  two  volumes  of  seimons.  Vision  asti  Duift  and 
Mischiefous  Goodness.  (D.  Mn.) 

BERRY,  CHARLES  FBRDINAIID,  Duu  or  (i77^iSso). 
younger  son  of  Charies  X.  of  France,  was  bom  at  Versailles. 
At  the  Revolution  he  left  France  with  his  father,  then  oomta 
d'Artois,  ai)d  served  in  the  army  of  Condi  from  1793  to  1797. 
He  afterwards  Joined  the  Russian  army,  and  in  1801  tooknphia 
residence  in  England,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen  yeais. 
During  that  time  he  married  an  Englishwoman,  Anna  Btrown, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  afterwards  the  baronne  do 
Charette  and  the  comtesse  de  Ludnge-Faodgny.  The  marriage 
was  cancdled  for  politic&l  reasons  in  1814,  when  the  duke  set 
out  for  France.  His  frank,  open  manners  gained  him  some 
favo\ir  with  his  countrymen,  and  Louis  XVIIL  named  him  cooi- 
mander-in^hief  ^  the  army  at  Paris  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  retain  the  loyalty  of 
his  troops,  and  retired  to  Ghent  daring  the  Hundred  Dasrs.  In 
1816  he  married  the  princess  Caroline  Ferdinaade  Louise  (179B- 
1870),  ddest  daughter  of  King  Frsnds  I.  of  Naples.  On  the 
X3th  of  February  1830  he  was  mortally  wounded,  when  leaving 
the  opera-house  at  Paris  with  his  wife,  by  a  saddler  named 
Louis  PierraLouveL  Seven  months  after  his  death  the  dochcaa 
gave  birth  to  a  son»  who  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Bordcnm^ 
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but  who  is  known  in  history  cs  the  comte  de  Chambord. 
A  daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Parma,  was  bom  in  1819. 

The  duchess  of  Berry  was  compelled  to  follow  Charles  X. 
to  Holyrood  after  July  1830,  but  it  was  with  the  resduUon  of 
returning  speedily  and  making  an  attempt  to  secure  the  throne 
for  her  son.  From  England  sfab  went  to  Italy,  and  in  April  1852 
she  landed  near  Matseilles,  but,  receiving  no  suf^iwrt,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  her  way  towards  the  loyal  districts  of  Vendfe 
and  firittany.  Her  f^Uowen,  however,  were  defeated,  and, 
after  remaining  concealed  tor  five  months  in  a  house  in  Nantes, 
she  was  betrayed  to  the  government  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Blaye.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  fnut  of 
a  secret  marriage  contracted  with  an  Itah'an  nobleman,  Count 
Ettore  Lucchcsi-Palli  (1805-1864).  The  announcement  of  this 
marriage  at  once  deprived  the  duchess  of  the  sympathies  of  her 
supporters.  She  was  no  longer  an  object  of  fear  to  the  French 
government,  who  released  her  in  June  1833.  She  set  sail  iot 
Sicily,  and,  joining  her  husband,  lived  in  retirement  from  that 
time  till  her  death,  at  Brunnensce  in  Switzerland,  in  April  1870. 

BERRY,  JOHN,  Duke  or  (1340-1416),  third  son  of  John  IL, 
king  of  France  and  Bonne  of  Luxemburg,  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  November  1340  at  Vincennes.  He  was  created  count  of 
Poitiers  in  1356,  and  was  made  the  king's  lieutenant  in  southern 
France,  /though  the  real  power  rested  chiefly  with  John  of 
Armagnac,  whose  daughter  Jeanne  he  married  in  X36a  The 
loss  of  his  southern  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was 
compensated  by  the  ficb  of  Auvcrgne  and  Berry,  with  the  rank 
of  peer  of  France.  The  duke  went  to  England  in  i3<So  as  a 
hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  returning 
to  France  in  1367  on  the  pretext  of  collecting  his  ransom.  He 
took  no  leading  part  in  the  war  against  the  English,  his  energies 
being  largely  occupied  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  artistic  and 
luxurious  tastes.  For  this  reason  perhaps  his  brother  Charies  V. 
assigned  him  no  share  in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VI.  He  received,  however,  the  province  of  Languedoc. 
The  peasant  revolt  of  the  Titehins  aiid  Coquins,  as  the  insurgents 
were  called,  was  suppressed  with  great  harshness,  and  the  duke 
exacted  from  the  states  of  Languedoc  assembled  at  Lyons  a  fine 
of  £1 5,00a  He  fought  at  Rosebeke  In  1382  against  the  Flemings 
and  helped  to  suppress  the  Parisian  revolts.  By  a  series  of 
ddoys  he  caused  the  failure  of  the  naval  expedition  prepared  at 
Sluys  against  England  in  1386,  and  a  second  accusation  of 
mUitaiy  negligence  led  to  disgrace  of  the  royal  princes  and  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  marntcusetSf  as  the  advisers  of  the  late 
king  were  nicknamed.  Charies  VI.  visited  languodoc  in  1389- 
1390,  and  enquired  into  his  uncle's  government  The  duke  was 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Languedoc,  and  his  agent,  B6tisac, 
was  bumt  When  in  1401  he  was  restored,  he  delegated  his 
authority  in  the  province,  where  he  was  still  hated,  to  Bernard 
d'Arroagnac  In  1396  he  negotiated  a  truce  with  Richard  IL 
of  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Isabella  of  France. 
He  tried  to  mediate  between  his  brother  Philip  the  Bold  of 
Binsuady  and  his  nephew  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  later 
bettreen  John  "sans  Peur"  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  He 
bioke  with  John  after  the  murder  of  Orleans,  though  he  tried 
to  prevent  civO  war,  and  on^  finally  joined  the  Armagnac  party 
in  141a  In  X4<3  he  resumed  his  r61e  of  mediator,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  tutor  to  the  dauphin.  HediedinParisoa  the  15th 
of  Jwe  1416,  Inving  vast  treasures  of  jewelry,  objects  of  art, 
and  especially  of  illuminated  MSS.,  many  of  which  have  been 
preserved.  He  decorated  the  Sainte  Chapette  at  Bourges;  he 
bnilt  the  H6tel  de  Nesle  in  Paris,  -and  palaces  at  Poitiers,  Bouiges, 
Mehun-sur-Ydvre  and  elsewhc^ 

See  also  L.  Raynal,  Uuioin  du  Btrry  (Bou^;es,  184  O;  "  Jean, 
due  de  Berry,"  in  S.  Luce,  La  France  Pendant  la  luerre  ie  Cent  A  ns 
(1890),  vol.  I.;  Toulgoftt-Trdanna,  in  Mfm.  de  la  Soc.  des  antiquaires 
du  €4ntr$,  vol.  xvH.  (1S90).  His  beautiful  illuminated  Livrt  d'heures 
was  reprodnced  (Paris,  fol.  1904)  by  P.  Durricit. 

BUfty.  or  Besu,  a  former  province  of  France,  absorbed 
ia  1790  m  the  departments  of  Cher,  corresponding  roughly  with 
Hant-Beny,.  and  Indre,  representing  Baa-Beny.  George  Sand, 
tbe  roost  famous  of "  berrichon  "  writers,  has  described  the  quiet 
scenery  and  ruiai  life  of  the  province  in  tbe  rustic  novels  of  her 


later  life.  Beny  is  the  ckitas  or  pagus  Bituricensis  ot  Grefcoiy 
of  Tours.  The  Bituriges  were  said  by  Livy  (v.  34)  to  have  been 
the  dominating  tribe  in  Gaul  in  the  7  th  century,  one  of  their 
kings,  Ambigat,  having  ruled  over  all  GauL  In  Caesar's  time 
they  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui.  The  tribes  inhabiting 
the  districts  of  Berry  and  Bourbonnais  were  distinguished 
as  'Bituriges  Cubi.  The  numerous  menhirs  and  dolmens  to  be 
found  in  the  district,  to  whidi  local  superstitions  still  cling,  are 
probably  monuments  of  still  earlier  inhabitants.  In  52  b.c 
the  Bituriges,  at  the  order  of  Verdngetorix,-  set  fire  to  their 
towns,  but  spared  Bourges  (Avarictmi)  their  capital,  which  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  Romans.  The  province  was  amalga^ 
mated  under  Augustus  with  Aquitaine,  and  Bourges  became 
the  capital  of  Aqnitania  Prima.  In  475  Berry  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  west  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  (e.  507) 
by  Clovis.  The  first  count  of  Berry,  Chunibert  (d.  763),  was 
created  by  Waifer,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  from  whom  the  county 
was  wrested  by  Pippin  the  Shmt,  who  made  it  his  residence  and 
left  it  to  hi&  son  Carioman,  on  whose  death  it  fell  to  his  brother 
Chariemagne.  The  countship  of  Berry  was  suppressed  (926)  by 
Rudolph,  king  of  the  Franks  (fl.  923-936).  Berry  was  fdr  some 
time  a  group  of  lordships  dependent  directly  on  the  crown,  but 
the  chief  authority  eventually  passed  to  the  viscounts  of  Bourges, 
who,  while  owning  the  loytl  soserainty,  preserved  a  certain 
independence  until  not,  when  the  viscount  Odo  Arpin  de  Dun 
sold  his  fief  to  the  crown.  Berry  was  part  of  the  dowry  of  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and  on  her  divorce  and  remarriage  with 
Henry  II.  of  England  it  passed  to  the  English  kin^  Its  posses- 
sion renuiined,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute  until  rsoo,  when 
Berry  reverted  by  treaty  with  John  of  England  to  Philip  Augustus, 
and  the  various  fiefs  of  Berry  were  given  as  a  dowry  to  John's 
niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  on  her  marriage  with  Philip's  son 
Louis  (afterwards  Louis  VIIL).  Philip  Augustus  established 
an  effective  control  over  the  adminbtration  of  the  province  by 
the  appointment  of  a  royal  baiUi.  Berry  suffered  during  the 
Hundred  Veacs'  War,  and  more  severely  during  the  wars  of 
religion  in  tbe  i^th  century.  It  had  been  made  a  duchy  in  1360, 
and  its  fint  duke,  John  I  Jean}  (1540-14 16),  son  of  the  French 
king  John  II.,  encouraged  the  arts  and  beautified  the  province 
with  money  wrung  from  his  government  of  Languedoc  Thence> 
forward  it  wss  held  ss  an  apanage  of  the  French  crown,  usually 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family  dosely  related  to  the  king. 
Charles  of  France  (1447-1472),  brother  of  Loub  XI.,  was  duke 
of  Berry,  but  was  deprived  of  this  province,  as  subsequently  of 
the  duchies  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  for  intrigues  against 
his  brother.  The  duchy  was  also  govemed  by  Jeanne  de  Valois 
(d.  1505),  the  repudiated  wife  of  Louis  XII.*;  by  Marguerite 
d'Angoul^e,  afterwards  queen  of  Navarre;  by  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  afterwards  duchess  of  Savoy;  and  by  Louise  of  Lorraine, 
widow  of  Heniy  III.,  after  whose  dotth  (1601)  the  province  was 
finally  reabsorbed  in  the  royal  domain.  The  title  of  duke  of 
Berry,  divested  of  territorial  significance,  was  held  by  princes 
of  the  royal  house.  Charles  (1686-1 714),  duke  of  Berry,  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  (d.  1711), 
married  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth  (1686-17x4),  eldest  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  intrigues  made  her  notorious. 
The  last  to  bear  the  title  of  duke  of  Berry  was  the  ill-fated 
Charles  Ferdinand,  grandson  and  heir  of  Charies  X. 

BERRYER*  ANTOUIB  PIERRE  (1790-1868),  French  advocate 
and  parliamentary  orator,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate 
and  counsellor  to  the  ^ZeMesi.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
de  JuiUy,  on  leaving  which  he  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law; 
he  was  admitted  advocate  in  181 1,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
married.  In  the  great  conflict  of  the  period  between  Napoleon  I. 
and  the  Bourbons,  Berryer,  like  his  father,  was  an  ardent 
Legitimist;  and  in  the  spring  of  1815,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  he  fo^pwcd  Louis  XVIII.  to 
Ghent  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  second  restoration  he  dis- 
tingiushed  himself  as  a  courageous  advocate  of  moderation  in 
the  treatment  of  the  military  adherents  of  the  emperor.    He 

*  See  R.  te  Maulde,  Jeanne  de  F^imce,  dnehesse  fOfifnm  et  de 
Beny  (Paris,  i88j). 
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assisted  his  father  and  Dupla  in  the  ofisuccessfiil  defence  of 
Marshal  Ney  before  the  chamber  of  peers;  and  he-  undertook 
alone  the  defence  of  General  Cambronne  and  General  DebeUe, 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  the  former  and  the  pardon  of  the  latter. 
By  this  time  he  had  a  very  large  business  as  advocate,  and  was 
engaged  on  behalf  of  journalists  in  many  press  proseqations. 
He  stood  forward  with  a  noble  resolution  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  severely  censured  the  rigorous  measures  of 
the  police  department.  In  1830,  not  long  before  the  (all  of 
Charles^.,  Berryer  was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.-  He  appeared  there  as  the  champion  of  the  king  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  reactionary  policy.  After  the  revohition 
of  July,  when  the  L^timists  withdrew  in  a  body,  Berryer  alone 
retained  his  seat  as  deputy.  He  resisted,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  He  advocated  trial 
by  jury  in  press  prosecutions,  the  extension  of  municipal  fran- 
chisfos  and  other  liberal  measures.  In  May  1832  he  hastened 
from  Paris  to  see  the  duchess  of  Berry  on  her  landing  in  the  south 
of  France  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  insurrection  in 
favour  of  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  since  known  as  the 
Corate  de  Chambord.  BerT3rer  attempted  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose;  and  failing  in  this  he  set  out  for  Switxerland.  He  was, 
however,  arrested,  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  as  one  of 
the  insurgents. .  He  was  immediately  acquitted.  In  the  following 
year  he  pleaded  for  the  liberation  of  the  duchess,  made  a 
mcmMable  speech  in  defence  of  Chateanbriand,  who  was  pro- 
secuted for  his  violent  attacks  on  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  undertook  the  defenob  of  several  Legitimist 
journalists.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  events  of  his  subse- 
quent career  were  his  defence  of  Louis  Napoleon  after  the 
ridiculous  affair  of  Boulogne,  in  1840,  and  a  visit  to  England 
in  December  1843,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  acknowledging 
the  pretender,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  then  living  in  London, 
as  Henry  V.  and  lawful  king  of  France.  Berryer  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  convoked  after  the  revolution 
of  February  1848,  again  visited  the  pretender,  then  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  still  fought  in  the  old  cause.  This  long  parliamentary 
career  was  dosed  by  a  courageous  protest  against  the  cmtp  <PMat 
of  December  3,  1851.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  however, 
he  appeared  once  nx>re  in  his  forsaken  field  as  a  deputy  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif.  Berryer  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1854.  A  visit  paid  by  this  famous  orator  to  Lord 
Brougham  In  1865  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honour  by  the  benchers  of  the  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  November  iSdS  he  was  removed  by  his  own  desire  from 
Paris  to  his  country  seat  at  Augerville,  and  there  he  died  on  the 
a^th  of  the  same  month. 

BERSERKER  (from  the  "  sark  "  or  shirt  of  the  **  hear,"  or 
other  animal-skins  worn  by  them),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  name  of  the  twelve  sons  of  the  hero  Berserk,  grandson  of 
the  eight-handed  Storkadder  and  Alfhilde.  Berserk  was  famed 
for  the  reckless  fury  with  which  he  fought,  always  eo\x\g  into 
battle  without  armour.  By  the  daughter  of  King  Swafurlam, 
whom  he  had  killed,  he  had  the  twelve  sons  who  were  his  equals 
in  bravery.  In  Old  Norse  the  term  berserker  thus  became 
synonymous  with  reckless  courage,  and  was  later  applied  to 
the  bodyguards  of  several  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes. 

BERT,  PAUL  (1833-1886),  French  physiologist  and  politician, 
was  bom  at  Aiixerre  (Yonne)  on  the  r  7th  of  Oct<^r  1833. 
He  entered  the  £cole  Poly  technique  at  Paris  with  the  Intention 
of  becoming  an  engineer;  then  changing  his  mind,  he  studied 
law;  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  zoologist,  L.  P. 
Gratiolct  (1815-1865),  he  took  up  physiology,  becoming  one  of 
Claude  Bernard's  most  brilliant  pupils.  After  graduating  at 
Paris  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1863,  and  doctor  of  science  in 
1866,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  successively 
at  Bordeaux  (1866)  and  the  Sorbonne  (1869).  After  the  revolu^ 
tion  of  1870  he  began  to  take  part  in  politics  as  a  supporter  of 
Cambetta.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  where 
he  sat  on  Uie  extreme  left,  and  in  1876  to  the  diamber  of  deputies. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  dericaUsm,  and 
(•n  ardent  advocate  of  "  liberating  national  education  from 


religious  sects,  while  rendering  it  accessible  to  every  dtfren.* 
In  188 1  he  was  minister  of  education  and  worship  in  Gambetta*s 
short-lived  cabinet,  and  in  the  same  3rear  he  created  a  great 
sensation  by  a  lecture  on  modem  Catholidsm,  ddivered  in  a 
Paris  theatre,  in  which  he  poured  ridicule  on  the  fables  and 
follies  of  the  chief  rd^'ous  tracti  and  handbooks  that  drculated 
eq)edally  in  the  south  of  France.  Eariy  in  1 886  he  was  appointed 
resident-general  in  Annam  and  Tonkin,  and  died  of  dysentery 
at  Hanoi  on  the  nth  of  November  of  that  year.  But  he  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  man  of  sdence  than  as  a  politidan  or 
administrator.  His  classical  work,  La  Pression  bcr&mHriqve 
(1878),  embodies  researches  that  gained  him  the  biennial  prize 
of  30,000  francs  from  the  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1875,  ^^^  ^ 
a  comprehensive  investigation  on  the  physiological  effects 
of  air-pressure,  both  above  and  below  the  normal.  His  earh'est 
researches,  which  provided  him  with  material  for  his  two  doctoral 
theses,  were  devoted  to  animal  grafting  and  the  vitality  of 
animal  tissues,  and  they  were  followed  by  studies  on  the  physiolo> 
gical  action  of  various  poisons,  on  anaesthetics,  on  respiration 
and  asphyxia,  on  the  causes  of  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
chameleon,  &c.  He  was  also  interested  in  vegetable  physiology, 
and  in  pardculor  investigated  the  movements  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  the  influence  of  light  of  different  colours  on  the  life 
of  vegetation.  After  about  18S0  he  produced  several  elementary 
text-books  of  scientific  instruction,  and  also  various  publications 
on  educational  and  allied  subjects. 

BERTAMI,  AOOSTUfO  (1812-1886),  ItaUan  revohitionist, 
was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  19th  of  October  1812.  He  took  part 
in  the  Instirrectlon  of  1848,  though  opposed  to  the  fusion  of 
Lombardy  with  Piedmont.  During  the  Roman  republic  of 
1849,  he,  as  medical  officer,  organized  the  ambulance  service, 
and,  after  the  faD  of  Rome,  withdrew  to  Genoa,  where  he  worked 
with  Sir  James  Hudson  for  the  liberation  of  the  political  prisoners 
of  Naples,  but  hdd  aloof  from  the  Mazzinian  consj^radcs.  In 
1859  he  founded  a  revolutionary  journal  at  Genoa,  but,  shortly 
afterwards,  joined  as  surgeon  the  Garibaldian  corps  in  the 
war  of  1859.  After  ViUafranca  he  became  the  organizer-in- 
diief  of  the  expeditions  to  Sidly,  remaim'ng  at  Genoa  after 
Garibaldi's  departure  for  Marsala,  and  organizing  four  separate 
volunteer  corps,  two  of  which  were  intended  for  Sicily  ^nd  two 
for  the  papal  states.  Cavour,  however,  obliged  all  to  sail  for 
Sicily.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  at  Naples,  Bertani  was 
appointed  secretary-general  of  the  dictator,  in  >)ritich  capadty 
he  reorganized  the  police,  abolished  the  secret  servi^  fund, 
founded  twelve  infant  asylums,  suppressed  the  duties  upon 
Sidlian  products,  prepared  for  the  su|^>ression  of  the  rdigious 
orders,  and  planned  the  sanitary  reconstruction  of  the  dty. 
Entering  parliament  in  1861,  he  opposed  the  Garibaldian 
expedition,  which  ended  at  Aspromonte,  but  nevertbdess 
tended  Garibaldi's  wound  with  affectionate  devotion.  In  x866 
he  organized  the  medical  service  f<»r  the  40,000  Garibakfians, 
and  in  1867  fought  at  Mentana.  His  pariiamentary  career^ 
though  marked  by  zeal,  was  less  brilliant  than  his  revolutionary 
activity.  Up  to  1870  he  remained  an  agitator,  but,  aftvir  tlw 
liberation  ol  Rome,  seceded  from  the  historic  left,  and 
beoime  leader  of  the  extreme  left,  a  position  hdd  tmtU  hit 
death  on  the  30th  of  April  1886.  His  chief  work  as  deputy 
was  an  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  peasantry* 
and  the  preparation  of  the  sanitary  code  adopted  by  the  Crispi 
administration.  (H.  W.  S.) 

BBRTAT  (Arab.  Jebaiain)^  negtx>es  of  the  Shangalla  group 
of  tribes,  mainly  agriculturists.  They  occupy  the  valleys  of  th« 
Yabus  and  Tumat,  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile.  They  are  shorttsli 
and  very  black,  with  projecting  Jaws,  broad  noses  and  thick 
lips.  By  both  sexes  the  hair  is  worn  ^rt  or  the  head  shaved; 
on  cheeks  and  temple  are  tribal  marks  in  the  form  of  scank. 
The  huts  of  the  Bertat  are  drctiktr,  the  floor  raised  on  short  poles. 
Their  weapons  are  the  spear,  throwing-clab,  sword  and  dagger, 
and  also  the  kulbeda  or  thro  wing-knife.  Blocks  of  salt  are  the 
favourite  form  of  cunency.  Gold  washing  is  practised.  Nature 
worship  still  struggles  against  the  spread  of  Mahommedanism. 
The  Bertat,  estimated  to  number  some  80,000^  c,  1880,  wcic 
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iMari/  exterminated  during  the  period  of  Derviab  ascendancy 

( 1 884"  1898)  in  the  eastern  Sudan.    Settled  among  them  arc 

Arab  conuminilies  governed  by  their  own  sheiks,  while  the 

meks  or  rulers  of  the  Bertat  speak  Arabic,  and  show  traces  of 

foreign  blood.      (See  Fazogli.) 

See  Kochlttz. "  The  Bcrtat/VoKnia/  of  the  A  nthrppotoeical  Institute, 
xxxHt.  51 ;  Anglo-Egypiian  Sudan,  editecl  by  Count  Cleicnen  (London, 

BQtfAFF,  JEAN  (1552-1611),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Caen  fn  1552.    He  figures  with  Desportes  in  the  disdainful 

oooplet  of  Boileau  on  Ronsard^^ 

**  Ce  poite  orgueilleux.  tribuch^  de  si  haut. 
Rendit  |4ua  retcnus  Desportes  et  Bertaut.** 
He  wrote  light  verse  £0  celebrate  the  inddoits  of  court  life 
in  the  manner  of  Desportes,  but  his  verse  is  more  fantastic  and 
fuller  of  conceits  than  his  master's.  He  early  entered  the  dnuch, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  a  dvcumstance 
which  assored  his  career.  He  was  succcssivdy  coundlior  of 
the  parlonent  of  Grenoble,  secretary  to  the  king,  abnoner  to 
Mari#  de'  Medici,  abbot  of  Aulnay  and  finally,  in  1606,  bishop  of 
S6e&  After  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  hie  ceased  to  produce 
the  light  vcase  in  which  he  excelled,  though  his  scmples  did  not 
prevent  him  from  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  RecueU  de 
qudquts  ^ers  amoureux  (1602)  in  1606.  The  serious  poems  in 
which  ke  celebrated  the  pubb'c  events  of  his  later  years  are  dull 
and  Ufde».  BertautdiedatS£esonthc8thof  Junei6ii.  His 
works  were  edited  by  M.  Ad.  Cheneviercs  in  i8qx. 

BERTH,  originally  a  nautical  term,  probably  connected 
with  the  verb  "  to  bear,"  first  found  in  literature  at  the  end  of 
the  x6th  century,  with  the  alternative  spelling  "birth."  Its 
primary  meaning  is  "  sea-room,"  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  at 
anchor.  Hence  the  phrase  "  to  give  a  wide  berth  to,"  meaning 
"  to  keq>  at  a  safe  distance  from,"  both  in  its  literal  and  its 
metaphorical  use.  From  meaning  sea-room  for  a  ship-at  anchor, 
**  berth  "  comes  to  mean  also  the  position  of  a  ship  at  her  moor- 
ings ("  to  berth  a  ship  ")•  The  word  further  means  any  place 
on  a  ship  allotted  for  a  special  purpose,  where  the  men  mess  or 
sleep,  or  an  office  or  appmntment  on  board,  whence  the  word 
has  passed  into  colloquial  use  with  the  meaning  of  a  situation 
or  employment.  From  the  Icelandic  byrdi^  a  board,  is  also 
derived  the  ship-building  term  "  berth,"  meaning  to  board, 
put  up  bulk-heads,  etc. 

BBRTHBLOT,  MARCELUN  PIERRE  EUG&NS  (iSiT-i^j), 
French  chemist  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  October  1827,  being  the  son  of  a  doctor.  After  distinguishing 
himself  at  school  in  history  and  philosoj^y,  l»  turned  to  the 
study  of  science.  la  1851  hie  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  CoUdge  de  France  as  assistant  to  A.  J.  Balard,  his  former 
master,  and  about  the  same  time  he  began  his  life-long  friendship 
with  Ernest  Renan..  In  1854  he  made  his  reputation  by  his 
dottoial  thesis,  Sur  les  c&mbinaisons  de  la  ^ydrine  avec  Us  acides, 
which  described  a  series  of  beautiful  researches  in  continuation 
and  amiJUfiCation  of  M.E.  Che vxeul's  classical  work.  In  1859 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  ficole 
Sup^rievre  de  Pharmacie,  and  in  1865  he  accepted  the  new 
chair  of  organic  chemistry,  which  was  specially  created  for  his 
benefit  at  the  Cbllige  de  France.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  Of  Medicine  in  1863,  and  ten  years  afterwards  entered 
the  Academy  of  SdeiKes,  of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary 
in  1889  in  succession  to  Louis  Pasteur.  He  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  higher  educarion  in  1876,  and  after  his 
election  as  life  senator  in  1881  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
interest  fn  educational  questions,  e^>eciaQy  aa  affected  by 
compulsory  military  service.  In  the  Goblet  ministry  of 
1686-1887  he  was  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the 
Bourgeois  cabinet  of  1895-1896  he  held  the  portfolio  for  foreign 
a£faiis.  His  scientific  jut^lee  was  celebrated  In  Paris  in  1 901.  He 
died  suddenfy,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  thei8th 
of  March  1907,  at  Paris,  and  with  her  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  fundamental  conception  that  underlay  all  Berthelot's 
chemical  woYk  was  that  all  chemical  phenomena  depend  on  the 
action  of  physical  forces  which  can  be  determined  and  measured. 
WlKa  b0  began  his  active  career  it  was  generally  believed^ 


that,  although  some  instances  of  the  synthetical  production  of 
organic  substances  had  been  observed,  on  the  whole  organic 
chemistry  must  remain  an  analytical  science  and  could  not 
become  a  constructive  one,  because  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
stances with  which  it  deals  required  the  intervention  of  vital 
activity  in  some  shape.  To  this  attitude  he  offered  uncompro-' 
ndsing  opposition,  and  by  the  synthetical  production  of  numerous 
hydrocarbons,  natural  fats,  sugars  and  other  bodies  he  proved 
that  oiganic  compounds  can  be'  formed  by  ordinary  methods 
of  chemical  manipulation  and  obey  the  same  laws  as  inorganic 
substances,  thus  exhibiting  the  "creative  character  in  virtue 
of  which  chemistry  actually  realizes  the  abstract  conceptions  of 
its  theories^  and  classifications — a  prerogative  so  far  possessed 
neither  b)(  tnc  natural  nor  by  the  historical  sciences."  His 
investigations  on  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds  were 
published  in  numerous  papers  and  books,  inchiding  Chimie 
organique  fotidle  sur  la  synt/iise  (i860)  and  Lcs  Carhures  i'hydrth- 
gbne  (1901). '  Again  be  held  that  chemical  phenomena  are  not 
governed  by  any  peculiar  laws  special  to  themselves,  but  are 
explicable  in  terms  of  the  general  laws  of  mechanics  that  are  in 
operauon  throughout  the  universe;  and  this  view  he  developed, 
with  the  aid  of  thousands  of  experiments,  in  his  Micanique 
ckimique  (1878)  and  his  Thermochimie  (1897).  This  branch 
of  study  naturally  conducted  him  to  the  investigation  of  explo- 
sives, and  on  the  theoretical  side  led  to  the  results  published  in 
his  worii  Sur  la  force  de  la  p&ttdre  et  des  matihes  explosives  (1872), 
while  on  the  practical  side  it  enabled  him  to  render  important 
services  to  his  country  as  president  of  the  scientific  defence 
committee  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870^71  and  subse- 
quently as  chief  of  the  French  explosives  committee.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  earlier  phases 
of  the  science  which  he  did  so  much  to  advance,  and  students 
of  chemical  history  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  book  on 
Les  Orightes  de  Valchimie  (1885)  and  his  Introduction  A  Vitude 
de  la  chimie  des  anciens  et  du  moyen  Age  (1889),  as  well  as  for 
publishing  translations  of  various  old  Greek,  Syriac  and  Arabic 
treatises  on  alchemy  and  chemistry  {Collection  des  anciens 
alckintistes  p^ecs,  1887-1888,  and  La  Chimie  au  moyen  dge, 
1S93).  He  was  also  the  author  of  Science  et  philosophie  (1886), 
which  contains  a  well-known  letter  to  Rcnan  on  "  La  Science 
id^le  et  la  science  positive,"  of  La  RftcHution  chimique,  Lavoisier 
(1890),  of  Science  et  morale  (1897),  and  of  numerous  articles 
in  La  Grande  Encychpidie,  which  he  helped  to  establish. 

BERTHIER.  LOUIS  ALEXANDRE,  prince  of  Neuchatcl 
('7S3~i*»5).  marshal  of  France  and  chief  of  the  stafif  under 
Napoleon  I.,  was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  20th  of  February 
1753.  As  a  boy  he  was  instmctcd  in  the  military  art  by  his 
father,  an  officer  of  the  Corps  de  gittie,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  army,  serving  successively  in  the  staff,  the 
engineers  and  the  prince  de  Lambesq's  dragoons.  In  1780  he 
went  to  North  America  with  Rochambeau,  and  on  his  return, 
having  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  employed  in  various 
staff  posts  and  in  a  military  mission  to  Prussia.  During  the 
Revolution,  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Versailles  national  guard,  he 
protected  tht  aunts  of  Louis  XVI.  from  popular  violence,  aa'*! 
aided  their  escape  (1791).  In  the  war  of  1792  he  was  at  one* 
made  chief  of  staff  to  Marshal  LQckncr,  and  he  bore  & 
distinguished  part  in  the  Argonne  campaign  of  Dumouricz  and 
Kellermann.  He  served  with  great  credit  in  the  Vend^an  War  of 
1793-95,  and  was  in  the  next  jrear  made  a  general  of  division 
and  chief  of  %taff  (Major-Gfniral)  to  the  army  of  Italy,  which 
Bonaparte  had  recently  been  appointed  to  command.  His  power 
of  work,  accuracy  and  quick  comprehension,  combined  %vith  his 
long  and  varied  experience  and  his  complete  mastery  of  detail, 
made  him  the  ideal  chief  of  staff  to  a  great  soldier;  and  ih  this 
capadty  he  ^"as  Napoleofl's  most  valued  assistant  for  the  rest 
of  his  career.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  throughout  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  1796,  and  ^-as  left  in  charge  of  the  army 
after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  In  this  post  he  organized  the 
Roman  republic  (1798),  after  which  he  joined  his  chief  in  Egypt 
serving  there  nntil  Napoleon's  return.  He  assisted  in  the  coup 
(taat  of  i8th  Bnmiairt,  afterwards  becoming  minister  of  war  fv^r 
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a  time.  In  the  campaign  of  BCarengo  be  was  the  noimiial  hcdd 
of  the  Anny  of  Reserve,  but  the  fint  consul  accompanied  the 
army  and  Bcrthicr  acted  in  reality,  as  always,  as  chief  of  staff  to , 
Napoleon.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was  employed  in 
civil  and  diplomatic  business.  When  Napoleon  became  emperor, 
Berthier  was  at  onoe  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire.  He  took 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  AusterlitZ)  Jena  and  Friedhind,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Valengin  in  1806,  sovereign  prince  of  Neuch&tcl 
in  the  same  year  and  vice-constable  of  the  empire  in  1807.  In 
1808  he  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  1809  in  the  Austrian  War, 
after  which  he  was  given  the  title  of  prince  of  Wagrom.  Berthier 
married  a  niece  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  was  with  Napoleon 
in  Russia  in  1812,  Germany  in  1813,  and  France  in  1814,  fulfilling, 
till  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  functions  of  "  major-general "  of 
the  Grande  ArmSe.  He  abandoned  Napoleon  to  make  his  peace 
with  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  and  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
solemn  entry  into  Paris.  During  Napoleon's  captivity  in  Elba, 
Berthier,  whom  he  informed  of  his  projects,  was  much  perplexed 
as  to  his  future  course,  and,  being  unwilling  to  commit  himself, 
fell  under  the  suspicion  both  of  his  old  leader  and  of  Louis  XVIII. 
On  Napoleon's  return  he  withdrew  to  Bamberg,  where  he  died  on 
the  ist  of  June  181 5.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain; 
according  to  some  accounts  lie  was  assassinated  by  members  of  a 
secret  society,  others  say  that,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  Russian 
troops  marching  to  invade  France,  he  threw  himself  from  his 
window  and  was  killed.  Berthier  was  not  a  great  commander. 
When  he  was  in  temporary  command  in  1809  the  French  army 
in  Bavaria  underwent  a  scries  of  reverses.  Whatever  merit  as  a 
general  he  may  have  possessed  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  genius  of  his  master.  But  his  title  to  fame  is  that  be 
understood  and  carried  out  that  master's  directions  to  the 
minutest  dctaU. 

BERTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS  (i 748-1822),  French  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Annecy  in  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of 
December  1748.  He  studied  first  at  Chambery  and  afterwards 
at  Turin,  where  be  graduated  in  medidne.  Settling  in  Paris  in 
1772,  he  became  the  private  physician  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  bv  his  chemical  work  soon  gained  so  high  a  reputation  that 
in  1 7S0  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1 785 
he  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  the  Lavoisierian  scho<^, 
though  he  did  not  accept  Lavoisier's  view  of  oxygen  as  the  only 
and  universal  acidifying  principle,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
reform  in  chemical  nomenclature  carried  out  by  Lavoisier  and 
his  associates  in  rjSj.  Among  the  substances  of  which  he 
investigated  the  composition  were  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  prussic  acid,  and  his  experiments  on  chlorine, 
whicb  he  regarded,  not  as  an  element,  but  as  oxygenated  muriatic 
(oxymurlatic)  acid,  led  him  to  propose  it  as  a  bleaching  agent 
in  1785.  He  also  prepared  potassium  chlorate  and.  attempted 
to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  as  a  substitute  for 
saltpetre.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  saltpetre  became  a  serious  matter, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission  entrusted  with  the 
development  of  its  production  in  French. teiritory,  and  another 
commission  on  which  he  served  had  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  iron  manufacture.  He. was  also  a 
member  in  1794  of  the  conunittee  on  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
and  technical  sdcnce  was  further  indebted  to  him  for  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  prindples  of  dyeing — £iimens  de  Vart  de  la 
teinlure,  1791,  of  which  he  published  a  second  edition  in  1809,  in 
assodation  with  his  son,  A.  B.  Berthollet  (1783-1811).  After 
1794  he  was  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  and  normal 
Khools  of  Paris,  and  in  1 795  he  took  an  active  part  in  remodelling 
the  .\cadcmy  as  the  Institut  National.  In  the  following  year  he 
and  Gaspard  Monge  were  chosen  chiefs  of  a  commission  charged 
«ith  the  task  of  selecting  in  Italy  the  choicest  spedmens  of 
andent  and  modem  art  for  the  national  galleries  ^f  Paris;  and 
in  1 798  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  sdentific  men  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  there  forming  themselves  into  the  Institute 
of  Egypt  on  the  plan  of  the  Institut  NationaL  On  the  fall  of  the 
Directory  he  was  made  a  senator  and  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  under  the  empire  he  became  a  count;, and  after  t^ 


restoration  of  the  Bo«R-bon$  he  took  his  seat  as  a  peer.  In  tlw 
later  years  of  his  life  he  had  at  Arcueil,  where  he  died  en  the  6th 
of  November  1822,  a  wdl-equipped  laboratory,  which  became  a 
centre  frequented  by  some  of  the  most  distinguidied  scientific 
men  of  the  time,  their  proceedings  being  puhh'shed  in  three 
volumes,  between  1807  and  1817,  as  the  Mimoircs  de  la  sociili 
d*Arcueil.  Berthollet's  most  remarkable  contribution  to 
chemistry  was  his  Essai  de  siatigue  ckimique  (1805),  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  chemical 
physics.  His  doctrines  did  not  meet  with  general  approval 
among  his  contemporaries,  portly  perhaps  because  he  pushed 
them  too  far,  as  for  instance  in  holding  that  two  elements  might 
combine  in  constantly  Yuying  proportions,  a  view  ^R^di  gave 
rise  to  a  long  dispute  with  L.  J.  Proust;  but  his  speculations, 
in  particular  his  insistence  on  the  influence  of  the  rdative  masses 
of  the  acting  substances  in  chemical  reactions,  have  exercised 
a  dominating  influence  on  the  modem  developments  of  the 
theory  of  chemical  a£Gnity,  of  which,  far  more  than  T.  O.  Bergman, 
whom  he  controverted,  be  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder. 

BBRTHON,  EDWARD  LTON  (1813-1899),  Encash  inventor, 
was  born  in  London,  on  the  20th  <^  February  18x3,  the  son  of  an 
army  contractor  and  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family. 
He  studied  for  the  medical  profession  in  Liverpool  and  at  Dublin, 
but  after  his  marriage  in  1854  he  gave  up  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  doctor,  and  travdled  for  about  six  years  on  the  con- 
tinent. Keenly  interested  from  boyhood  in  mechanical  science, 
he  made  experiments  in  the  application  of  the  screw  ptopc^er 
for  boats.  But  his  modd,  with  a  two-bladed  propeller,  was  only 
ridiculed  when  it  was  placed  before  the  Brilisb  admiralty. 
Berthon  therefore  did  not  complete  the  patent  and  the  idea  was 
left  for  Francis  Smith  to  bring  out  more  successfully  in  i8j8. 
In  1841  he  entered  Magdalene  G)Ucgc,  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
study  for  the  Church.  There  he  produced  what  is  usually  knowa 
as  "  Berthon 's  log,"  in  which  the  suction  produced  by  the  water 
streaming  past  the  end  kA  a  pipe  projected  below  a  ship  is  registered 
on  a  mercury  column  above.  In  1845  he  was  ordained,  and  after 
holding  a  curacy  at  Lymington  was  given  a  living  at  Fareham. 
Here  he  was  able  to  carry  6n  experiments  with  his  log,  which  was 
tested  on  the  Southampton  to  Jersey  steamboats;  but  the  Brit^ 
admiralty  give  him  no  encouragement,  and  it  remained  uncom* 
pleted.  He  next  designed  some  instruments  to  indicate  the  trim 
and  rolling  of  boats  at  sea;  but  the  idea  for  which  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  was  that  of  the  "  Berthon  Folding  Boat "  in  i%a<^ 
This  invention  was  again  adversdy  reported  on  by  the  admiralty. 
Berthon  resigned  his  living  at  Fardiam,  and  subsequently 
accepted  the  living  of  Romsey.  In  1873,  encouraged  by  SamudI 
PlimsQll,  he  again  applied  himsdf  to  perfecting  his  collapsible 
boat.  Success  was  at  last  ac^cved,  aind  in  less  than  a  year  he 
had  rccdved  orders  from  the  admiraJty  for  boats  to  the  am<»int 
of  £1  S/xo.  Some  were  taken  by  Sir  George  Naies  to  the  Arctic, 
others  were  sent  to  General  Gordon  at  Khartum,  and  others 
again  w6re  taken  to  the  Zambcxi  by  F.  C.  Sdous.  Berthon  died 
on  the  27th  of  October  1899. 

BERTHOUD.  FERDINAND  (i  727-1 807),  Swiss  dbronometcr- 
maker,  was  bom  at  Plancemont,  NeuchStd,  in  17x7,  and  settfing 
in  Paris  in  1745  gained  a  great  reputation  for  the  excdknce 
and  accuraQT  of  b's  chronometers.  He  was  s  member  of  the 
Institute  and  a  fdlow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  ami 
^mong  other  works  wrote  Bssais  sur  VhorUgerie  (1765).  He 
died  in  1807  at  Montmorency,  Sdne  ct  Oiae.  He  was  sucocedcd 
in  business  by  hts  nei^iew,  Louis  Berthoud  (1759-1813). 

BERTILLON.  LOUIS  ADOLPHB  <j82t-i883>,  French  sUtis- 
ticiank  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  April  1821.  Enterii^ 
the  medical  profession,  he  practised  as  a  doctor  for  a  Dumbtf^ 
of  years.  After  the  revolution  of  1870,  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector-^neral  of  benevolent  institutidns.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  school  of  anthropology  of  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
a  professor  there  in  1876.  His  Dimagrapkie  Murie  dt  la.  Frtuue 
(1874)  19  tn  able  sutistical  study  of  the  population  of  Fraaec. 
He  died  at  Neuilly  on  the  28th  of  February  1883. 

His  son  AtPHOKSB  Besthaon,  the  anthroponetiitt,  wts 
1  bom  in  Paris  in  1853.    HepubUahediDi883awork£ftfi«tr«MJ* 
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mtdtriUdet  races  sauvaga^  but  Us  cbief  cfadm  to  distinction 
Iks  in  the  System  iovenud  by  him  for  the  identification  ol 
adminab,  wfakh  is  described  by  him  in  his  PkUopaphUjudiciairej 
Faris»  1890  (see  Anthropometky).  He  was  ofiidalLy  appointed 
in  1894  to  report  on  the  handwriting  of  the  bcrdenau  in  the 
Dre)rfus  case,  and  was  a  witness  for  tltt  prosccutioa  before  the 
cour  de  cassation  on  the  i8th  of  January  1899. 

BBRTIN,  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  history  of  French 
journalism.  The  most  important  memberof  the  family,  generally 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  French  journalism,  Loub 
Francois  Bertin  (t766>i84i),  kiwwn  as  Bertin  aini,  was  bora 
in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  Decemb^  1 766.  He  began  his  journalistic 
career  by  writing  for  tiie  JwrmU  Francis  and  other  pliers 
during  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  i8th  Brumaire  he 
founded  the  paper,  with  which  the  name  of  his  family  has  chiefly 
been  connected,  the  Journal  its  Dibats.  He  was  suspected  of 
royalist  tendencies  by  the  oonsnlate  and  was  exiled  in  1801. 
He  vetticned  to  Paris  in  1804  and  resumed  the  management  of 
tha  paper,  the  title  of  whidi  had  been  changed  by  order  of 
Napoleon  to  that  of  Journal  de  P Empire.  Bertin  had  to  submit 
to  a  rigorous  censorship,  and  in  181 1  the  conduct,  together  with 
the  profits,  was  talcen  over  entirely  by  tht  government.  In  1814 
he  regained  possession  and  restored  the  old  title  and  continued 
his  support  of  the  royalist  cause— during  the  Htmdred  Days; 
he  directed  the  Monitettr  de  Contf— till  1833,  when  the  Journal 
des  Dihals  became  the  recognized  organ  of  the  constitutional 
opposition.  Berlin's  support  was,  however,  given  to  the  July 
monarchy  after  1830.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  September  1841. 
Louis  Francois  Bertin  de  Vxax  (1771-1842),  the  younger 
brother  of  Bertin  atni,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Journal  da  Dibats^  to  the  success  of  which  hb  powers  of  writing 
greatly  contributed.  He  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
1S15,  was  made  councillor  of  state  in  1827,  and  a  peer  of  France 
in  1830.  The  two  sons  of  Bertin  oini,  Edouaro  Francois 
(1797-1871)  and  Lous  Marie  Francois  (1801-1854),  were 
directors  in  succession  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  Edouard 
Bertin  was  also  a  painter  of  some  distinction. 

BBRTIlfORO,  OBADIAH.  Je#bh  commenutor  of  the  Mbhnah, 
died  in  Jerusalem  about  1500.  Bertinoro  much  improved  the 
status  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land;  before  hb  migration 
thither  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  in  a  miserable  condition 
-of  poverty  and  persecution.  Hb  commentary  on  the  Mishnah 
is  the  most  useful  of  all  helps  to  the  understanding  of  that 
w«>rk.  It  is  printed  in  most  Hebrew  editions  of  the  Mishnah. 
Sarenhusius,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  the  kist-named  code  (Am- 
sterdam 1698-1703),  translated  Bertinoro's  commentary. 

BBRTINOROk  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Forii,  8  m.  S.E.  direct  of  Fori!  and  5)  m.  N.  of 
the  station  of  Foriimpopoli,  and  800  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(i9oi)*town,  3753;  comnrane,  7786.  The  town  commands  a 
fine  view  to  the  north  over  the  plain  of  Emilia  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Po,  itself  lying  on  the  foothilb  of  the  Apennines. 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  fortified  by  Frederick  Barfoarossa, 
and  its  castle  stood  frequent  sieges  in  the  middle  ages.  Polenta, 
3f  nu  to  the  south  of  it,  was  the  birthplace  of  Franceses  da 
.  Rimfnl.  'Tht  castle  b  almost  entirely  ruined,  but  the  church  of 
S.  Ponato,  of  the  Lombard  period,  with  Bysantine  capitals, 
is  ihtefiesting;  Giosud  C^rducci  has  written  a  fine  ode  on  the 
subject  (La  Ckiesa  di  Polenta,  Bologna,  1897). 

SeeC.  Ricci."  Delia ChiesaecasteHodi  Pdcnta  "InAlHeMemone 
dtiU  Dtpuiudone  di  Storia  pairia  per  te  prooniae  di  Romagna,  ser.  iii. 
votjx*  (Bologna,  1891).  1  acq.  (T.  As.) 

BIRIOU)  (1443-1504),  elector  and  archbbhop  of  Blainz, 
son  of  George,  count  of  Hennebcrg,  entertxl  the  ecdesbstical 
profession,  and  after  passing  through  its  lower  stages,  was  made 
archbbhop  of  Mainz  in  1484.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  law  and  order,  an  enemy  of  derical  abuses  and  a 
careful  admiabtrator  of  hb  diocese.  Immediately  after  hb  elec- 
tion as  archbishop  be  began  to  take  a  leading  part  In  the  business 
oC  the  Empire,  and  ini4a5  was  very  active  hi  securing  the  election 
ol  Maxhnilbn  «s  Roman  king.  Hb  chief  work,  however,  was 
as  an  advocate  of  administrative  reform  hi  Germany. 


During  the  reign  ol  the  tmperoc  F^ederidc  III.  he  had  brought 
thb  question  before  the  diet,  and  after  Frederick's  death,  when 
he  had  become  imperial  chancellor,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party 
whldi  pressed  the  necessity  for  rdorm  upon  Maximilian  at  the 
diet  of  Worms  In  1495.  Hb  proposab  came  to  nothing,  but  he 
continued  the  struggle  at  a  seriesof  diets,  and  urged  the  (jermans 
to  emulate  the  couragr  and  union  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  He 
gained  a  temporary  victory  when  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1500 
established  a  council  of  regency  {Reichsrcgimeni)j  and  in  1502 
pemiaded  th^  electors  to  form  a  union  to  uphold  the  reforms 
of  149s  *i^  1500.  The  elector  died  on  the  axst  of  December 
X504.  Bertold  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  resourcefulness, 
and  as  a  statesman  who  strove  for  an  ordered  and  united  Gennany 
was  far  in  advance  of  hb  age. 

See  J.  Weiss,  Berthotd  ton  ffenneberg,  ErsbiscJuf  von  MaitiM 
(Frdbufs,  1889). 

BBRTOLD  VON  RE6ENSBUR0  (c.  1230-1372),  the  greatest 
(German  preacher  of  the  later  middle  ages,  was  a  native  of 
Regensburg,  and  entered  the  Franciscan  monxistery  there.  From 
about  1350  onwards  hb  fame  as  a  preacher  spread  over  all  the 
German-^>eaking  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  wandered 
from  village  to  WUage  and  town  to  town,  preaching  to  enormous 
audiences,  always  in  the  open  air;  the  earnestness  and  straight- 
forward eloquence  with  which  he  insisted  that  true  repentance 
came  from  the  heart,  that  pious  pilgrimages  and  the  absolution 
of  the  Church  were  mere  outward  symbob,  appealed  to  all 
classes.  He  died  in  Regensburg  on  the  X3th  of  December  1373. 
Hb  German  sermons,  of  which  seventy-one  have  been  preserved, 
are  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  language,  and  form  the  chief 
monuments  of  Middle  High  German  prose.  Hb  style  b  dear, 
direct  and  remarkably  free  from  cumbrous  Latin  constructions; 
he  employed,  whenever  He  could,  the  pithy  and  homely  sayings 
of  the  peasants,  and  b  not  reluctant  to  point  hb  moral  with  a 
rou^  humour.  As  a  thinker,  he  %hov>s  little  sympathy  with 
that  strain  of  medieval  mysticism  which  b  to  be  observed  in 
all  the  poetry  of  hb  contemporaries. 

The  best  edition  of  Bertold  s  German  sermons  is  that  by  F.  PfeifTer 
and  J.  StrobI  (3  vols.,  1863-1880;  reprinted,  1906);  there  is  also  a 
modem  German  version  by  F.  Gdbel  (4th  ed.,  1906).  The  Latin  ser* 
monswereedited  by  G.Jakob  (1880).  SccC.W.Stromberser,  fier^d 
von  Regensburg,  der  grdsite  Volksredner  des  deutscheu  Afiiulalters 
(1877),  iC  Unkel.  Bertold  von  Regensburg  (1882),  and  E.  Bernhardt, 
Bruder  Bertold  von  Regensburg  (1 905);  A.  E.  Scndnbach,  Sludien  zur 
Ceschichte  der  aUdeulscken  Predigl  (PubHcations  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  1906). 

BERTRAM,  CHARLES  (1713-1765),  English  literary  impostor, 
was  bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  silk  dyer.  In  1747,  being  then 
teadi^  of  Englbh  at  the  school  for  Danish  naval  cadets  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  wrote  to  Dr  WiBiam  Stukeley,  the  English  antiquariaily 
that  he  had  discovered  a  manuscr^t  written  by  a  monk  named 
Richard  of  Westminster,  which  corrected  and  supplemented 
the  Itinerary  oi  .\ntoninus  in  Britain.  He  subsequently  sent 
to  Stukeley  a  copy  of  various  parts  of  the  work  and  a  facsimile 
of  a  few  lines  of  the  manuscript.  These  were  so  cleveriy  executed 
that  they  quite  deceived  the  Engli^  palaeographeis  of  the  period. 
Stukeley,  finding  that  a  chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  had  also  been  an  inmate  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  klentified  him  with  Bertram's  Richard  of  Westminster, 
and,  in  1756,  read  an  analysb  of  the  ** discovery"  before  the 
Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  which  was  published  with  a  copy  of 
Richard's  map.  In  1757  Bertram  pubUshed  at  Copenhagen 
a  volume  entitled  BritannUarum  Gentium  Historiae  Antujuae 
Scriptores  Tres.  Thb  contained  the  works  of  Gildas  and*Nennias 
and  the  full  text  of  Bertram's  forgery,  and  though  Bertram's 
map  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  Richard,  Stukeley  discarded 
the  latter  and  adopted  Bertram's  ooncoction  in  hb  Itinemrium 
Curiosum  published  in  1776,  Although  Thomas  Reynolds 
in  hb  Iter  Britanniamm  (1799),  an  edition  of  the  British  portion 
of  Antoninus'  Itinerary^  was  distinctly  sceptical  as  to  the  value 
of  Bertram's  manuscript,  its  authenticity  was  generally  accepted 
uatH  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  No  ori^nal  of  the  manu* 
script  could  then  be  found  at  Copenhagen,  and  B.  B.  Woodward, 
librarian  of  Windsor  Castle,  proved  conchisively,  by  a  series 
of  articles  bi  the  Gentleman's  Magmine  m  1866  and  1867,  thai 
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the  iOf^Nwed  faCtknite  of  ctllignpliy  ptoduced  by  Bertram 
was  a  faiend  of  the  st]de  of  various  periods,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  idiomatic  Latin  in  the  book  was  a  mere  translation 
of  1 8th  century  English  phraseology.  Nevertheless,  as  late  as 
187a,  a  translation  of  Bertram's  forgery  was  included  in  Bohn's 
Antiquarian  Library  as  one  of  the  Six  EnfjUsk  Chronicles, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  had  a  wide  and  mislead' 
ing  influence  upon  many  antiquarian  wntecs.  Bertram  died 
in  1765. 

BBRTRAND,  HENRI  GRATIEN.  Cokib  (1773-1844),  French 
general,  Iras  bom  at  Ch&teauroux.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  had  just  finished  |ib  studies,  and  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  volimteer.  During  the  eipedition  to  Egyi^,  Napoleon 
named  him  colonel  (1798),  then  brigadier>gmeral,  and  after 
Austcrlita  hb  aide^le-camp.  His  Hfe  was  henceforth  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence 
in  him,  honouring  him  in  18 13  with  the  title  of  grand  marshal 
of  the  court.  It  was  Bertrand  who  in  1809  directed  the  building 
of  the  bridges  by  which  the  French  army  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Wagram.  In  18 13,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  it  was  due  to 
his  initiative  that  the  French  army  was  not  totally  destroyed. 
He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba  in  1814,  returned  with  him 
in  181 5,  held  a  command  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  then, 
after  the  defeat,  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St  Helena.  He 
did  not  return  to  France  until  after  Napoleon's  death,  and  then 
Loub  XVIlt.  allowed  hhn  to  retain  his  rank,  and  he  was  elected 
deputy  in  1830.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  to  go  to  bring  Napoleon's 
remains  to  France.  He  died  at  Ch&teauroux  on  the  31st  of 
January  1844.  His  touching  fidelity  has  made  his  name  very 
popular  in  France. 

BBRTRICH,  a  village  and  watering  place  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  Rhine  province,  in  a  narrow  valley  running  down  to  the 
Mosel  near  Cochem.  Its  waters  are  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout, 
rheumatism  and  biliary  affections.    Pop.  500. 

BfoUIXB,  PIERRE  DE  (1575-1629),  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,was  born  at  Shrilly,  near  Troyes,  on  the  4th  of  February 
1575.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  Soon  after  bis  ordination  in  1599,  he  assisted  Cardinal 
Duperron  in  his  controversy  with  the  Protestant  Philippe  de 
Momay,  and  made  numerous  converts.  He  founded  the 
Congregation  of  the  French  Oratory  in  161 1  and  introduced  the 
Carmelite  nuns. into  France,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  friars  of  that  order,  who  were  jealous  of  his  ascendancy. 
Bundle  also  played  »n  important  part  as  a  statesmm.  He 
obtained  the  necessary  dispensations  from  Rome  fpr  Henrietta 
Maria's  marriage  to  Charles  I.,  and  acted  as  her  chapkiin  during 
the  first  year  of  her  stay  in  England.  In  1626,  ms  French 
ambassador  to  Spain,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Moncon.  After 
the  reconciUaiion  of  Louis  XIIL  with  his  mother,  Marie  de' 
Medici,  through  his  agency,  he  was  appointed  a  councillor 
of  state,  but  had  to  resign  this  office,  oiving  to  his  Austrian 
policy,  which  was  opposed  by  Richelieu.  B^rulle  encouraged 
Descartes'  philosophical  studies,  a«d  it  was  through  him  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  recently  brought  over  from  Con- 
stantinople, was  inserted  in  Lejay's  PolygM  Bible.  His  treatise, 
Pes  Grandeurs  deJituSyWaig  a  favourite  book  with  the  Jansenists. 
He  died  on  the  tod  of  October  1629.  His  works,  edited  by  P. 
Bourgoing  (a  vol&,  1644)  were  reprinted,  by  Migne  in  1857* 

SbeM.de  BhuOe  et  Us  CarmHUes;  U  Phe  de  Bindk  el  reniotn 
de  JisMS:  Le  Cardinal  de  BhmUe  et  Ritkelieu  (3  vob.<  1873-1876), 
by  the  Abb6  M.  Houssaye;  and  H.  Sidney  Lear's  Priestly  Life  ts 
'France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (London,  1873). 

BBRVIB*  or  Invekbxrvis,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Kin- 
cardineshire, ScothuuL  Pop.  (1901)  1207.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Bervie  Water  and  is  the  tenninus  of  the  North 
British  railway's  branch  line  from  Montrose,  which  lies  14  m. 
S.W.  The  leading  industries  include  manufactures  of  woollens, 
flax  and  chemicals,  and  there  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  live-stock. 
Bervie  unites  with  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Fbriar  and  Montrose 
in  returning  one  member  (for  the  "  Montrose  burghs  ")  to  parlia- 
otent.  David  II.,  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  landed  here  with 
hb  queen  Joanna  in  1 341,  and,  out  of  gratitiidc  for  the  hoq>itality 


of  the  townsfolk,  granted  thedk  a  dkaitcr,  which  Jamea  VL 
finned.  Haligreen  Casde,  a.  stronghold  of  the  t4th  oeDtiiry>  is 
maintained  in  repair.  About  one  m.  south  is  tlie  fishing  viUage 
of  GourdoD  (pop.  1197),  where  boat^nulding  is  carried  on. 
There  is  a  small  but  steady  export  bunacss  from  tiie  haitwuTy 
which  has  a  pier  and  breakwater.  St  Teman'a,  the  Romanetqua 
parish  church  of  AiiMithnott,  2|  m.  north-west,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bervie.  In  (he  chapd  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  wfaidi 
was  afterwards  added  to  it,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Arbt^mottSp 
who  took  their  title  from  the  estate  in  1644.  Jolm  Arftathaotr 
Queen  Anne's  [^ysidan  and  the  friend  ol  Swift  .and  Pope,  was  4 
native  of  the  parish.  Kinn^,  «  nt.  north,  on  the  coast,  is  o€ 
interest  as  the  place  where  the  Scottish  regalia  were  oohoealed 
during  thesiegeof  Dunottar  Castle. 

BERWICK,  JAMIS  nfZJAMBB,  Dokb  or  (•670-17S4K 
marshal  of  France,  was  the  natural  son  of  James,  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  U.  of  Englaiui,  by  Arabella  ChuKfail  iib^/^ 
1730),  sister  of  the  great  dvkt  of  Marlborough.  He  was  hortl 
at  Mouiins  (Bourtx)nnais)  On  the  flist  of  August  167a  He 
received  his  education  in  Fndicc  at  the  hands  Of  the  Jesuits* 
and  at  the  ageof  fifteen,  his  father  having  socteeded  to  the  throne, 
he  was  sent  to  learn  the  buainesa  ol  a  soidier  under  the  famous 
general  of  the  empire,  Charles  of  Leoauie.  He  served  his  first 
campaign  in  Angary,  and  Was  pieaeet  at  the  siege  of  Buda. 
He  then  returned  to  EngUnd,  was  made  a  cdiaad  of  the  8tJs 
Foot,  and  in  1687  CMated  duke  Of  Berwick,  eari  of  Tel^ninoutli 
and  Baron  Bosworth.  He  then  went  out  afresh  to  Hungary 
and  was  present  at  the  battJe  of  Mohacz.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  K.G.,  colonoi  of  the  3rd  troop  of  borse 
guards  (Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue)  and  governor  of  Fbrtsmeuth, 
but  soon  afterwards  the  revdutioo  foreed  him  to  floe  to  France. 
Hie  served  under  James  Il«  ht  the  campaign  in  Iielaad,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Bctyne.  For  a  short  time  he 
was  left  in  Ireland  as  €ommand«r4a-chief,  but  his- youth  and 
inexperience  unfitted  hira  for  the  post,  and.he  w{i»«  mere  puppet 
in  stronger  hands.  He  then  took  aervice  in  the  French  anBy» 
fought  under  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  Flanders,  and  took  part  ia 
the  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden,  at  the  latter  of  vhfch 
he  wis  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  however,  immediately  exchanged 
for  the  duke  oi  Ormo«d»  and  afterwards  he  served  under  ViUeroL 
Tn  1695  he  married  the  widow  of  Patrick  Saisfield,  who  died  in 
169&  His  seoond  marraago,  with  Anne  Bulksl^,  took  place* 
in  X700.  As  a  lieotcBant^geaeral  he  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1702,  after  which  he.  became  naturalized  as  a  French  subject 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  marsbalafee.  In  1 704,  he  firet  took 
command  of  the  Frendi  army  in  Spain.  So  highly  was  he 
now  esteemed  for  his  ^courage,  abUUics  and  iotegrity,  that 
all  parties  were  anxious  to  have  him  on  their  side.  iMotit,  by 
Montesquieu).  His  tenure  of  the  command  was,  however, 
very  short,  and  after  one  campaign  he  was  replaced  by  the 
Marshal  dc  TcssL  In  1705  he  commanded  against  the  Camisards 
in  Languedoc,  and  when  on  this  expedition  ho  if  said  to  have 
carried  out  his  orders  with  remorseless  rigour^  His  successful 
expedition  against  Nice  in  1706  caused  him  to  be  made  macahal 
of  France,  and  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Spain  as  com- 
mander-in^hief  of  the  Franco-Spanish  armies.  On  the  sstk 
of  April '  1707,  the  duke  won  the  great  and  decisive  victory  of 
Almanza,  where  an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  a  French  army 
defeated  Ruvigny,  earl  of  Galway,  a  Frenchman  at  the  head 
of  an  English  army.  The  victory  established  Philip  V.  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Berwick  was  oiade  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  duke  of  Liria  and  of  Xereca  and  lieutenant  of  Aragon 
by  Philip.  Thenceforward  Berwick  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  rime,  and  successively  commanded  in 
neariy  all  the  theatres  of  wai^  From  1709  to  1712  he  defended 
the  south-east  frontier  of  France  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which, 
unmarked  by  any  decisive  battle,  were  yet  models  of  the  art 
of  war  as  practised  at  the  time.  The  last  great  event  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  the  storming  of  Barcdonn 
by  Berwick,  after  a  long  siege,  on  the  nth  of  Sq>tember  1714- 
Tluree  years  later  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  tfam 
province  of  Guienne,  in  which  post  be  became  intimate  witk 
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Montesquieu.  In  17  kS<  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
•f  once  more  onterfaig  Spain  with  aa  army;  and  this  time 
he  had  to  fight  against  Philip  V.,  the  kfaig  who  owed  chiefly 
to  Berwick's  courage  and  skiU  the  safety  of  his  throne.  One 
of  the  marshal's  sons,  known  as  the  duke  of  Liria,  was  settled 
in  Spain,  and  was  counselled  by  his  father  not  to  shrink  from 
doing  his  duty  and  fighting  for  his  sovereign.  Many  years 
of  peace  folk>wed  this  campaign,  and  Marshal  Berwick  was  not 
again  called  to  serve  In  the  field  till  1733.  He  advised  and  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Phillpsburg,  and  while  the  siege  was  going  on 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  on  the  12th  of  June  1734.  Cool, 
self-possessed  and  cautious  as  a  general,  Marshal  Berwick  was  at 
the  same  time  not  wanting  in  audadty  and  swiftness  of  action. 
He  was  a  true  general  of  the  18th  century,  not  less  in  his  care  for 
the  lives  of  his  men  than  in  his  puncLiUousness  and  rigidity  in 
matters  of  discipline. 

The  Mhnoires  of  Marshal  Berwick,  revisca,  annotated  &nd  con- 
tinued by  the  Abb6  Hooke,  were  published  by  the  marshal's  grand- 
son in  1778.    Montesquieu  made  many  contributions  to  thia. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  forming  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  bounded  N.  by  Haddingtonshire  and  the 
North  Sea;  £.  by  the  North  Sea;  S.E.  by  the  county  of  the 
borough  and  town  of  Berwick;  S.  by  the  Tweed  a^d  Roxburgh- 
shire, and  W.  by  Mid-Lothian.  Its  area  is  292,577  acres  or  457 
sq.  m.,  and  it  has  a  coast-line  of  21m.  The  county  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  districts:  Lauderdale,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Leader,  in  the  W.;  Lammermuir,  the  upland  district  occupied 
by  the  bills  of  that  name  in  the  N.;  and  the  Mecse  (the  March 
or  Borderland,  giving  a  title  to  the  earls  of  Wemyss),  the  largest 
district,  occup3ang  the  S.E.'  The  Lamraermuiis  are. a  range  of 
iound-ba,eked  hiiis,  whose  average  height  is  about  1000  ft., 
while  the  highest  sununit,  Says  Law,  reaches  1749  ft.  Ftom 
these  hills  the  Merso  stretches  to  the  S.  and  £.,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively level  tract  of  country.  The  coast  is  lofty,  rocky  and 
precipitous,  broken  by  ravines  and  not  accessible,  except  at 
Eyemouth  Harbour,  for  small  vessels,  and  at  Coldingham  and 
Bununouth  for  fishing  boats.  St  Abb's  Head,  a  promontory 
mrith  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  rises  to  310  ft.  The  Eye  is  the  only 
river  of  any  size  .which  falls  directly  into  the  sea.  The  others 
-—the  Leader,  the  Eden,  the  Leet  smd  the  Whiteaddcr  with  its 
tributaries,  the  Blackadder  and  the  Dye — all  Bow  into  the  Tweed. 
Of  these  the  largest  and  most  important  is  the  Whiteadder,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  parish  of  Whittingehame  on  the  East  Lothian 
side  of  the  Lammermuirs,  and,  following  a  sinuous  course  of 
35  m.,  joins  the  Tweed  within  the  bounds  or  liberties  of  Berwick. 
There  are  small  iochS  at  Coldingham,  Lcgerwood,  Spottiswoode, 
the  Hirsel,  near  Coldstream,  Hulc  Moss  on  Greenlaw  Moor,  and 
tiny  sheets  of  water  near  Duns  and  Metsington. 

Geology. — ^The  north  portion  of  the  county  embraces  that  part 
of  the  Silurian  tableland  of  the  south  of  Scotland  which  stretches 
from  the  Lammermuir  Hills  east  to  St  Abb's  Head.  The  strata 
consist  mainly  of  grits,  grejnvackes,  flags  and  shales,  repeated 
by  innumerable  folds,  trending  north-cast  and  south-west,  which 
are  laid  bare  in  the  great  cliff  section  between  Fast  Castle  and 
St  Abb's  Head.  This  section  of  the  tableland  includes  sediments, 
chiefly  of  Tarannon  age,  whidi  form  a  belt  10  m.  aaoss  from  the 
crest  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills  to  a  point  near  Wcstruther  and 
Longformacus.  In  the  Eamsdeuch  Bum  north-east  of  Lauder 
representatives  of  Llandovery,  Caradoc  and  LUndeilo  rocks, 
together  with  the  Arenig  dierts,  appear  along  an  anticlinal  fold 
in  the  midst  of  the  younger  strata.  Again  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  the  county  near  Channelkirk  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Tarmnon  belt  radiolarian  cherts  and  black  shales  with 
graptolites  of  Uppen  Uandeilo  and  Caradoc  age  arc  met  with. 
The  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks,  which  rest  unconformably 
on  thefolded  and  denuded  Silurian  strata,  appear  at  Eyemouth 
und  Reston  Junction,  and  at  St  Abb's  Head  are  associated  with 
contempManeous  volcanic  rocks  which  are  evidently  on  the  same 
horizon  as  the  interbedded  lavas  of  Lower  Old  Red  age  in  the 
Cheviots.  The  intrusive  igneous  materials  of  this  period  are 
rspresented  by  the  granitic  mass  of  Cockbum  Law  and  the 
poiphyiit€«  of  the  Dirrington  Laws.    The  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 


stone, consisting  of  congfeiheraJtes  and  sandstones,  rest  uncon- 
formably alike  on  the  Silurian  platform  as  at  Siccar  Point  and 
on  the  lower  division  of  that  system.  The  age  of  these  beds  has 
been  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  Hciopt^hius 
nobilissimus  in  the  sandstones  at  Eatlston  and  in  the  Whiteadder 
north  of  Duns.  On  the  Black  Hill  of  Earlston  these  strata  are 
traversed  by  a  sheet  of  trachyte  resembling  the  type  of  rock 
capping  the  Eildon  Hills  (see  RoxBintGHSHiRE:  Geology). 
Overlying  the  strata  jtist  described  there  is  a  succession  of 
volcanic  rocks  extending  from  Greeidaw  southwards  by  Stichil 
and  Kelso  to  Carham,  which,  at  several  localities,  are  fdlowed 
by  a  band  of  comstone  resembling  that  near  the  top  of  the  Upper 
G^d  Red  Sandstone  in  the  loidknd  valley  of  Scotland.  Next  in 
order  comes  a  great  development  of  the  Cementstone  group  of 
the  Carboniferous  system  which  spreads  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  low  ground  of  the  Merse  and  attains  a  great  thickness.  At 
Marshall  Meadows  north  of  BerwickK>n-Tweed,  thin  bands  of 
marine  limestone  occur,  which  probably  represent  some  of 
the  calcareotis  beds  above  the  Fell  sandstones  south  of 
Spittal. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — Owing  to  the  maritime  position, 
the  winter  is  seldom  severe  in  the  lowland  districts,  but  spring  is 
a  trying  season  on  account  of  the  east  winds,  which  often  last 
into  summer.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  30}  in.  and  the 
average  temperattne  for  the  year  is  47*  F.,  for  January  37*  F., 
and  for  July  58*5^  P.  The  cHmate  is  excellent  as  regards  both 
the  health  M  the  inhabitants  and  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
soils  vary,  sometimes  even  on  the  same  farm.  Along  the  rivers 
is  a  deep  rich  loam,  resting  on  gravd  or  clay,  chiefly  the  former. 
The  less  vduable  clay  soil  of  the  Merse  has  been  fimcb  improved 
by  drainage.  The  more  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  arc  suitaUe  for 
turnips,  of  which  great  quantities  are  grown.  Oats  and  bariey  are 
the,  principal  grain  crops,  but  wheat  also  is  raised.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  are  heavy,  and  cattle  are  pastured  in  considerable  numbers. 
Large  holdings  predominate — indeed,  the  average  size  is  the 
highest  in  Scotland— and  scientific  farming  is  the  rule.  The 
labourers,  who  are  physically  well  devdoped,  are  as  a  whole 
frugal,  industrious  and  intelligent,  but  somewhat  migratory  in 
their  habits.  This  feature  in  their  character,  which  they  may 
have  by  inheritance  as  Borderers,  has  admirably  fitted  them  for 
colonial  life,  to  which  the  scarcity  of  industrial  occupation  has 
largely  driven  the  surplus  popukition. 

Other  Indusfries.-^Kexi  to  agriculture  the  fisheries  arc  the 
most  important  industry.  The  Tweed  salmon  fisheries  are 
famous,  and  the  lesser  rivers  of  the  Merse  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  anglers.  Eyemouth,  Bummouth,  Coldingham  and  Cove  are 
engaged  in  the  sea  fisheries.  Cod,  haddock,  herring,  ling,  lobsters 
and  crabs  are  principally  taken.  The  season  for  herring  b  from 
May  to  the  middle  of  September  and  for  white  fish  from  October 
to  the  end  of  May.  Coal,  copper  ore  and  ironstone  exist  in  too 
small  quantities  to  work,  and  the  limestone  is  so  far  from  a  cokX 
district  as  to  be  of  little  economic  value.  Earlston  sends  out 
ginghams  and  woollen  cloths.  At  Cumledge  on  the  Whiteadder, 
blankets  and  plaids  are  manufactured,  and  paper  is  made  at 
Chimside.  The  other  manufactures  are  all  connected  with  agri- 
culture, such  as  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  &c.  The  tradfe 
is  also  mainly  agricultural.  Fairs  are  held  at  Duns,  Lauder, 
Coldstream  and  Greenlaw;  but  the  sales  of  cattle  and  sheep 
mostly  take  place  at  the  auction  marts  at  Reston,  Duns  and 
Eariston.  T^ere  are  grain  markets  at  Duns  and  Earlston. 
Berwick,  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  is  still  its  chief 
market.  There  is,  however,  no  legal  or  fiscal  connexion  betxveen 
the  county  and  the  borough. 

The  North  British  railway  monopolizes  the  communications 
of  the  county.  The  system  serves  the  coast  districts  from 
Berwick  to  Cockbumspath,  and  there  is  a  brandi  from  Reston 
toStBoswells. 

Population  and  Government. -^The  population  of  Berwickshire 
was  32,290  in  1891  and  30,824  in  1901,  in  which  year  the  number 
of  persons  speaking  Gaelic  and  English  was  74,  and  one  person 
spoke  Gaelic  only.  The  only  considerable  towns  are  Eyemouth 
(pop.  in  igot.  2436)  and  Duns  (22o6>.    The  county  returns  one 
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jnenber  to  pariiameot.  Lauder  it  the  only  royal  burgh,  and 
Duns  thfi  county  town,  a  status,  however,  which  was  held  by 
Greenlaw  from  1696  to  1853,  after  which  date  it  was  shared  by 
both  towns  until  conferred  on  Duns  alone.  Berwickshire  forms 
a  sheriffdom  with  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  shires,  and  there  is  a 
resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Duns,  who  siU  also  at  Greenlaw, 
C<ddstream,  Ayton  and  Lauder.  In  addition  to  board  and 
voluntary  schools  throughout  the  county,  there  is  a  high  school, 
which  is  also  a  technical  school,  at  Duns,  and  Coldstream  and 
Lauder  puUic  schools  have  secondary  departments.  Duns 
school  is  subsidized  by  the  county  council,  which  pays  the 
expenses  of  students  attending  it  from  a  distance. 

History. — ^Traces  of  Roman  occupation  and  of  andent  British 
settlement  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  Merse.  Edin's  or  Etin's 
Hall,  on  COckburn  Law,  4  m.  north  of  Duns,  is  stlU  called  the 
Pech's  ot  Pict's  House,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  brochs  found  in 
the  Lowlands.  After  the  Romans  withdrew  (409)  the  country 
formed  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  missionary 
efforts  of  Modan  in  the  6th,  and  Oswald,  Aidan  and  Cuthbert 
(traditionally  believed  to  have  been  born  in  the  vale  of  the 
Leader)  in  the  7  th  centuries.  The  Northmen  Invaded  the  sea- 
board, but  the  rugged  coast  proved  an  effectual  barrier.  The 
Danes,  however,  landed  in  886,  and  destroyed  the  nunnery  at 
Coldingham,  founded  about  656  by  Ebba,  daughter  of  iEthel- 
frith,  king  of  Northumbria,  after  whom  the  adjoining  promontory 
of  St  Abb's  Head  was  named.  Afterthebattlcof  Carham(ioiS) 
the  district,  which  then  constituted  part  of  the  division  of 
Lothian,  was  annexed  to  Scotland.  Birgham  (pron.  Birjam), 
3i  m.  west  of  Coldstream,  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  in  1188 
between  William  the  Lion  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  which 
discussed  the  attempt  of  the  English  church  to  assert  supremacy 
over  the  Scottish.  Here  also  met  in  1 289  a  convention  of  the  Soots 
estates  to  consider  the  projected  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  of 
England  to  the  Maid  of  Norway;  and  here  was  signed  in  1290 
the  treaty  of  Birgham,  assuring  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
During  the  long  period  of  international  strife  the  shire  was 
repeatedly  overrun  by  armies  of  the  English  and  Scots  kings, 
who  were  constantly  fighting  for  the  ancient  frontier  town  of 
Berwick.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1482,  and  the 
people  afterwards  gradually  settled  down  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
The  ford  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leet  and  Tweed  near  Coldstream 
gave  access  to  south-eastern  Scotland.  Edward  I.  crossed  it 
with  his  army  in  1296,  encamping  at  Hutton  the  day  before  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  and  it  was  similarly  employed  as  late  as  1640, 
when  the  marques  of  Montrose  led  the  Covenanters  on  their 
march  to  Newcastle,  although  James  VI.  had  already  caused  a 
bridge  to  be  constructed  from  Berwick  to  Tweedmouth.  There* 
are  several  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  county.  Upon  the 
site  of  the  nunnery  at  Coldingham  King  Edgar  in  1098  founded 
a  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  monastic 
institutions  in  Scotland  and  grew  so  wealthy  that  James  IIL 
annexed  its  revenues  to  defray  his  extravagance,  a  step  that 
precipitated  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  (1488).  The  priory  was 
seriously  damaged  in  the  earl  of  Hertford's  inroad  in  1545,  and 
Cromwdl  blew  up  part  of  the  church  in  1650.  The  chancel 
(without  aisles)  was  repaired  and  used  as  the  parish  church. 
The  remains  contain  some  fine  architectural  features,  such  as, 
on  the  outside,  the  Ronoanesque  arcades  surmounted  by  lancet 
windows  at  the  east  end,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  Early  Pointed 
triforium.  On  the  coast,  about  4  m.  north-west  of  (^dlngfaam, 
are  the  ruins  of  Fast  Ca6tle->the  "  Wolf's  Crag  "  of  Scott's  Bride 
of  Lamtnermoor — situated  on  a  predpifous  headland.  From  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  it  passed  to  Sir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who 
is  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  Gowrie  conspirators,  and  to 
have  intended  to  imprison  James  VL  within  its  walls  (1600). 
Four  miles  west  is  the  Pease  or  Peaths  bridge,  built  by  Thomas 
Telford  in  1786  across  the  deep  pass  which  was  of  old  one  of  the 
strongest  natural  defences  of  Scotland.  The  bridge  h  123  ft. 
high,  300  ft.  long  and- 16  ft  wide.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
Cockbumspath  Tower,  once  a  strong  fortress  and  supQpsed  to 
be  the  "  Ravenswood  "  of  the  Bride  oj  Lammtrmoor,    In  the 


south-west  of  the  shite  besldea  Drybur^  Abbey  (9.0.)  there  ai«, 
at  Earlston,  the  remaias  of  the  castle  that  was  tradiUonally  tbe 
residence  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Home  Castle,  the  ancient  se*t 
of  the  Home  family,  a  picturesque  ruin  about  3  m.  south  of  Green- 
law, Is  so  conspicuously  situated  as  to  be  visible  from  neatly  every 
part  of  the  county.  Coldstream  aikl  Lamberton,  being  dose  to 
the  B<»der,  were  both  resorted  to  (like  Gretna  Green  in  the  west) 
by  doping  couples  for  clandestine  marriage.  In  Lamberton 
church  was  signed  in  1502  the  contract  for  the  marriage  of 
James  IV.  and  Margaret  Tudor,  which  led,  a  century  later,  to  the 
imion  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England. 

See  W.  S.  Crockett,  Uinstrdsyof  tke  Mrrx  (Paisley,  1895);  /■ 
PratM  of  Tweed  (Selkirk.  1880);  The  ScoU  Country  (London,  looa); 
J.  Robson,  The  Churches  and  Churchyards  of  Berwichshire  (Kebo, 
1893):  F.  H.  Groome.  A  Short  Border  History  (Kelso.  1887):  J. 
Tait.  TW  Centuries  of  Border  Church  Life  (Kdso,  1889):  Margaret 
Warrender,  Marchmont  and  the  Humes  of  Polwarth  (Edinburgh. 
1894) :  W.  K.  Hunter.  History  of  the  Priory  of  Coldingham  (Edin- 
burgh, 1858). 

BERWICK-irPOM-TWBBD,  a  market  town,  seaport,  munidpal 
borough  and  county  in  itself,  of  England,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Tweed  on  the  north  bank,  339  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop. 
(1901)  13,437.  For  parliamentary  purposes  it  is  in  the  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  division  of  Nordiumberland.  It  Is  the  junction  on 
the  East  Coast  route  from  London  to  Scotland  between  the  North 
Eastern  and  North  British  railways,  a  branch  of  the  compaiqr 
first  named  running  up  the  Tweed  valley  by  Coldstream  and 
Kelso.  The  town  lies  in  a  bare  district  on  the  slope  and  flat 
summit  of  an  abrupt  elevation,  higher  ground  risng  to  the  north 
and  south  across  the  river.  It  has  the  rare  feature  of  a  complete 
series  of  ramparts  surrounding  it.  Those  to  the  north  and  east 
are  formed  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  vrith  bastions  at  intervals 
and  a  ditch  now  dry.  They  arc  of  Elizabethan  date,  but  there 
are  also  lines  of  mudi  earlier  date,  the  fortifications  of  Edward  I. 
Much  oi  these  last  has  been  destroyed,  and  threatened  encroach- 
ment upon  the  remaining  rdics  so  far  aroused  public  feeling  that 
in  1905  it  was  dedded  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  take  over 
these  ruins,  induding  the  Bell  Tower,  from  the  town  cound^  and 
endose  them  as  national  relics.  The  Bell  Tower,  from  whidi 
alarms  were  given  when  border  raiders  were  observed,  is  in  fair 
preservation.  There  are  slight  remains  of  the  castle,  which  feD 
into  disrepair  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  churches,  monasteries  or 
other  prindpal  buildings  of  the  ancient  town.  The  church  of 
Holy  Triiuty  is  a  plain  building  without  steeple,  of  the  time  of 
CromwdL  Of  modem  pUces  of  worship,  the  most  noteworthy  is 
Wallace  Green  United  Presbyterian  church  (1859).  The  chief 
public  building  is  the  town  hall  (1760),  a  stately  dassic  building 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  Educational  institutions  indude  an 
BJizabethan  grammar  school  aiKl  a  blue-coat  school;  and  there 
is  a  local  museum.  Two  bridges  connect  the  town  with  the  south  . 
side  of  the  Tweed.  The  older,  which  is  very  substantial,  was 
finished  in  1634,  having  taken  twenty-four  years  in  building. 
It  has  fifteen  arches,  and  is  924  ft.  long,  but  only  17  ft.  wide. 
A  unique  provision  for  its  upkeep  out  of  Imperiiil  funds  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  The  other,  the  Rcyal  Border  Bridge, 
situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  Is  a  magnificent 
railway  viaduct,  126  fL  high,  with  twenty-eight  arches,  ir4uc1i 
extenfk  from  the  railway  station,  a  castdlated  building  on  part  ol 
the  site  of  the  old  castle,  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  th* 
river.  This  bridge  was  designed  by  Robert  Stephensoo  and 
opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1850. 

Hie  reach  of  Uie  river  from  tbe  old  bridge  to  the  mouth  loraw 
the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  protected  by  a 
stone  pier,  which  stretches  half  a  mile  south-east  from  the  marth 
bank  of  the  river  mouth.  Thedepthof  wateratthebaris  17  ft. 
at  ordiiuiry  tides,  22  ft.  at  spring  tides,  but  the  channd  Is  nanow. 
a  large  rocky  portion  of  the  harbour  on  the  north  side  bdng  dry  ai 
low  waur.  There  b  a  wet  dock  of  3I  acres.  Prindpal  exports 
are  grain,  coal  and  fish;  Importf  are  bones  and  boofr'aah. 
manure  stuffs,  linseedi  saK,  timber  and  iron.  The  herring  and 
other  sea  fisheries  are  of  some  value,  and  the  salmon  fiabay,  in 
tbe  haiBds  of  a  compsay,  has  long  been  faoMui.   A  fair  is  hM 
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•natnUy  st  th»  end  of  Mty.    Hiere  are  iroii-work»  and  boat- 

btnldfng  jrards. 

The  custom  of  specially  mentiomng  Berwick-upon-Tweed  after 
Wales,  though  abandoned  in  acts  of  parliament,  is  retained  in 
certain  proclamations.  The  title  of  "  comty  in  itself  **  also  helps 
to  recall  it^  andent  history.  Tlie  liberties  of  the  borough, 
commonly  called  Berwick  Bounds,  include  the  towns  of  Spittal, 
at  the  mouth,  and  Tweedmouth  immediately  above  it,  on  the 
$ooth  bank  of  the  river.  The  first  ia  a  waterlng<place  (p6p. 
S074),  with  pleasant  sands  and  a  chalybeate  spa;  the  second 
(pop.  5086)  baa  iron  fooMiries,  engineering  works  and  fish-cui^ng 
esublishments.  Berwick-upon-Tweed  is  governed  by  a  maj^r, 
6  aldermen  and  18  oouncflters.    Area,  6396  acres. 

Very  little  b  known  of  the  history  of  Berwick  before  the  Conquest. 
It  was  not  ontil  the  Tweed  became  tbe  bouodaiy  between  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  12th  century  that  Berwick  as  the  chief  town 
on  that  boundary  became  really  important.  Until  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  ccntuiy  Berwick  was  one  of  the  four  rayal  boroughs  of 
Scotland,  and  althoi^h  it  poetesses  no  charter  granted  bcfoce  that 
time,  an  inquisition  tuesn  in  Edward  Ill.'s  reign  shows  that  it  was 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  bailiffs  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
%ho  granted  the  town  to  the  said  mayor  and  the  commonalty  for 
an  annual  rent.  After  Edward  I.  had  conquered  Berwick  in  1302 
he  gave  the  buigcsses  another  chairtcr,  no  longer  existing  but  qu«ied 
in  several  confirmations,  by  which  the  town  was  made  a  free  bmrough 
wiUi  a  gild  merchant.  The  burgesses  were  given  the  right  to  elect 
annually  their  mayor,  who  with  the  commonalty  should  elect  four 
bailiffs.  They  were  also  to  have  freedom  from  toll,  pontage,  &c, 
two  markets  every  week  on  Monday  and  Friday,  and  a  fair  lasting 
from  the  feast  of  Holyrood  to  tfaac  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the 
Baptist.  Five  years  later,  in  1307,  the  mayor  and  burgesaes  received 
another  charter,  granting  them  their  town  with  all  things  that 
belonged  to  it  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.j  for  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
500  marks,  which  was  granted  back  to  them  m  1313  to  help  towards 
enclosing  their  town  with  a  walL  While  the  war  with  Scotland 
dragKed  on  through  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the 
fortincation  of  Berwick  was  a  matter  of  importance,  and  in  13 17  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  undertook  to  defend  it  for  the  yearly  sum  of  6000 
marks;  but  in  the  folk)win8[  year,  "  owing  to  their  default,"  the 
Scots  entered  and  occupied  it  in  spite  of  a  truce  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  After  Edward  II L  had  recovered  Berwick  the  inhabitants 

g!titioned  for  the  recovery  of  their  prison  called  the  Beffroi  or 
ell-tower,  the  symbol  of  their  independence,  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  and  whidi  had 
been  granted  to  William  de  Keythorpe  when  Edward  I.  took  the 
town.    Edward  III.  in  1326  and  1356  ccmfirmed  the  charter  oC 
Edward  I.,  and  in  1357,  evidently  to  encourage  the  erowth.  of  the 
borough,  granted  that  all  who  were  willing  to  reside  there  and 
desirotw  at  becoming  burgesses  should  be  admitted  as  such  on 
pajmient  of  a  fine.    These  eaily  chartert  were  confirmed  by  most  of 
t)ie  succeeding  kings,  until  James  I.  granted  the  incorporatkm  charter 
in  1604;  but  on  nis  accession  to  the  English  throne,  Berwick  of 
course  lost  its  importance  as  a  frontier  town.    Berwick  was  at  first 
represented  in  the  court  of  the  four  boroughs  and  in  1326  in  Robert 
Bruoe'a  parliament.    After  being  taken  by  the  Bnglisn  it  remained 
unreoresented  until  it  was  re-taken  by  the  Scots,  when  it  sent  two 
members  to  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh  from  1476  to  1479.    In  1482 
tfie  burgesses  were  allowed  to  send  two  members  to  the  English 
parliament,  and  were  represented  there  until  1885,  when  the  town 
was  included  in  the  Berwick-npon^^Tweed  division  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland.    No  manufactures  are  mentiotMd  as  having  been 
carried  on  in  Berwick,  but  its  trade,  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  was  important  in  the  12th  century.     It  has 
been  noted  for  salmon  fishery^in  the  Tweed  from  very  early  times. 
There  waa  a  bradse  over  the  Tweed  at  Berwick  in  tlie  time  of  Alex^ 
amler  and  John,  Kiots  of  Scotland,  but  it  waa  broken  down  in  the 
Ume  of  the  latter  ana  not  rebuilt  until  the  end  of  the  14th  cent^. 

See  Vicioria  County  Huiory,  IhrthitmitHoiid;  John  ITolkr, 
History  0$  Bemick-upin'Tweed,  Ac  (1799);  John  Scott,  Bervich" 
upan-Ttoeed:  History  of  (he  Town  and  Guild  (1888). 

BERYL,  a  mineral  containing  beryllium  and  aliuniniwm  ia  the 
form  of  a  silicate;  its  formula  is  Bcs  Alt  Sis  Ois.  Tlie  species  io^ 
dudes  the  emerald  {q*%),  the  aquamarine  (g.v.)  and  oth«  trai»* 
parent  varieties  known  aa  "  precious  beryl,"  with  certain  ooaiae 
varieties  unfit  for  use  aa  gem-atones.  The  name  comes  from  the 
Gr.  ^pvXXoCy  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology  applied  to  the 
beryl  apd  probably  several  other  gems.  It  is  notable  that  the 
relation  ol  the  emerald  to  the  boyl,  though  proved  only  by 
chcflEdcal  analysis,  waa  conjectured  at  least  aa  tu  back  aa  the 
ol  Pli^y. 

Beryl  cryatallisea  ia  the  haiagpnal  system,  utuany  taking  the 
lorm  of  lopg  ais-sided  prisae,  attiated  verticaUy  and 
ML  la 
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with  the  baaal  plane^  sometimes  associated  witb  variotB  pyra- 
midal faces  (see  fig.).  It  cleaves  rather  imperfectly  parallel  to 
the  base.  The  odoor  of  beryl  may  be  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown 
or  rasely  pink;  while  ia  some  cases  the  mineral  is  colourless. 
The  specific  gravity  b  about  a*7,  and  the  hardness  7*5  to  8,  so 
that  for  a  gem-stone  beryl  is  comparatively  soft.  Whilst  the  gem- 
varietus  are  transparent,^  the  coarse  beryl 
may  be  opaque.  Tbe  transparent  crystals 
are  pleochroic— a  character  well  marked  in 
emerald. 

Beryl  was  much  prized  as  a  gemf<tone 
by  tbe  andents,  and  Greek  intaglioa'  of 
rery  fine  workmanship  are  extant.  The 
Roman  jewellers,  takio^  advantage  of  the 
columnar  form  of  the  natnral  crystal,  worked 
it  into  long  cylinders  for  ear-pendants. 
It  was  a  favourite  stone  with  the  artists 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  in  modem  times 
has  lost  p(^ularity,  except  in  the  form  of 
emerald,  which  remains  one  of  the  most  valued  gem-atones. 
It  is  notablQ  that  English  bpidaries  of  tbe  i8th  century  often 
included  the  sard  under  the  term  ber^—- a  practice  which  has  led 
to  some  confusion  in  the  nomendature  of  engraved  gems. 

Beryl  occurs  as  an  accessory  constituent  of  many  granitic 
rocks,  especially  in  veins  of  pegmatite,  whilst  it  is  found  also  in 
gneiss  and  in  mica-schist.  Rolled  pebbles  of  beryl  occur,  with 
topa2,  in  Brazil,  especially  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes. 
Crystals  are  found  in  druqr  cavities  in  granite  in  the  Urals,  not- 
ably near  Mursinka;  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  have  yielded 
very  long  prismalic  crystals;  and  in  the  mining  distria  of 
Nerchinsk  in  Siberia,  prindpally  in  the  AdunrChalon  range, 
where  beryl  occurs  in  vdna  of  topaa-iock  piercing  granke. 
Among  European  localities  may  be  mentioned  £lba,  good 
crystals  being  occasionally  found  in  the  tourmaline-granite  of 
Scm  Piero.  In  Irdand  excellent  crystals  of  beryl  occur  in  druses 
of  the  granite  of  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Co.  Down,  and  others 
less  fine  are  found  in  the  highlands  of  Donegal,  whilst  the  mineral 
is  also  known  from  the  Ldnster  granite.  It  occurs  likewise  in 
the  granite  of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  and  ia  not  unknown 
in  Cornwall,  ^>ecimen8  having  been  found,  with  topas,  apatite, 
&c.,  in  Joints  of  the  granite  of  St  Mlchad's  Mount. 

Many  localities  in  the  United  States  yield  beryl,  sometimes 
suflidently  fine  to  be  cut  as  a  gem.  It  is  found,  for  example,  at 
Hiddenite  and  elsewhere  in  Alexander  county,  N.C.;  at 
Haddam  and  Monroe,  Conn.;  at  Stoneham  and  at  Albany,  in 
Oxford  county,  Maine;  at  Royalston,  Mass.;  and  at.  Mt. 
Antero,  Colorado,  where  it  occurs  with  phenadte.  Beryl  of 
beautiful  pink  coJour  occurs  in  San  Diego  county,  Cah'fomia. 
Coarse  beryl,  much  rifted,  is  found  In  crystals  of  very  hrge  size 
at  Grafton  and  Acworth,  N.H.;  a  crystal  from  Graftoif  weigh- 
ing more  than  2\  tons.  A  colourless  beryl  from  Goshen,  Mass., 
haa  been  called  Goshenite;  whilst  crystals  of  coarse  ydlow 
beryl  from  Rublslaw  quarry  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  have 
been  termed  Davidsonlte. 

Beryl  suffers  alteration  by  weathering,  and  may  thus  pass  into 
kaolin  and  mica.  (P.  W.  R.*) 

BBRTLUOll,  or  GLXTcrainii  (symbol  Be,  atomic  wd^t  9-1), 
one  of  the  metallic  chemical  elements.  Included  in  the  same 
sub-group  of  the  periodic  dassification  aa  magne»um.  It  was 
prqMired  in  the  form  of  ita  oxide  in  1798  by  L.  N.  Vauquelin 
(i4iMi.  de  ekimie^  1798,  xxvi.  p.  1(5)  ftom  the  mineral  beryl,  and 
though  somewhat  rare,  is  found  in  many  minerals.  It  was  first 
obtained,  in  an  impure  condition,  in  z8a8  by  A.  A.  B.  Buasy 
(z794-i88a)  and  F.  W5hler  by  the  rednctkm  of  the  chloride  with 
potasshnn,  and  hi  1855  H.  J.  Debray  prepared  it,  in  a  compact 
state,  by  redndng  the  volatilized  cUorfde  with  mdted  sodium, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  L.  F.  Nilson  and  O.  Pettersson 
iWied,  Ann,  1878,  iv.  jx.  554)  have  also  prepared  the  metal  by 
heating-  beryUlnm  potassium  fluoride  with  sodhim;  P.  M. 
Lebeau  {Comptes  rendits,  1895-1898,  vols.  120-127)  has  obtained 
it  in  lustrous  hexagonal  crystals  by  dectrolysing  the  double 
fluoride  ol  beryllium  and  sodium  or  potassium  wkh  an  excess  of 
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NiboB  Md  O.  PMienBB  ;&ndUt,  tUo,  1%.  p.  iMi]  k«  tuOmit 
of  Iba  Kilphiu,  from  wlifch  Ihey  faand  tbc  vilai  o-oa,  ud^by 

™0 

livm  AcetODvl-aatiu  uid  bovUiuni  basic  vvute. 
For  >  bibuotrapliy  ■<  C.  L.  Finou,  Tb  Ctimiilry  mi  Ci 

BBRTLLOIOT^  a  mmcnl  phoiphau  of  txuylliuiii 
»dium,  NaBePOfa  foimd  ai  high^  complex  orthorb 
ayiUlt  ud  u  bnkcB  Im^iDaiti  in  Che  dlsktcgnted  mauri^l 
of  K  gruiitlc  mA  %1  Sbmckam,  MiiaCy  wboc  it  ii  uaooitol 
wilh  felspar^  u&oky  qtuitx,  beryl  and  cohunlrite.  It  *ru  di^ 
covCRd  by  Piof.  £.  S.  Deu  in  iSSS,  ud  nuied  boyttouie 
beouiM  it  eontiiiu  beryllium  in  Urge  nmount.  The  ayitib 
Vity  from  colouileu  to  while  ot  pile  yellowish,  and  ut  tmu- 
'  'l  a  viueoiu  liulie;  Ihcie  is  a  perfect  deivagc  in  one 
UardDe3ajt-fi;qxdficgrantyi'84$,  Afswcmtak 
have  been  ml  and  (iceted,  but,  u  the  ninctive  indei  issa  hi^er 

in  thai  of  quaru,  (hey  do  not  make  viry  brilliant  eem-stona. 

BEBZBUUS.  jOhS  JAKOB  (1779-1S4S],  Swediih  cbemiM. 
was  bom  ai  VMfvcnunda  Soigard,  neu  LiokOping,  Swtdeo,  oa 
the  Kith  (or  9i>th)  of  Anguil  1779.  After  aiiending  the  gyjo- 
naihuB  school  at  LinkOping  he  vent  to  UpsaU  Uolvetaity,  wltoc 
be  iiudied  chemistry  and  medicine,  and  snduatcd  as  M.D.  ia 

loi.    Appointed  assistanl  ptofettot  of  botany  and  phanttacr 

.  Stochhoizn  in  the  aame  yeai',  he  b«came  full  ptofeusor  in  ifto7» 

id  from  iSisto  1831 
mcdico-chimgical  in: 
Academy  of  SdencH  elected  him  a  member  in  igoS,  and  in  iSiS 
perpetual  lecietary.  The  nme  year  he  waa 
ennobled  by  Chailo  XIV.,  who  in  iSj5  further  made  him  a  bamn. 
Hit  death  occurred  at  Stockhotm  on  the  ;  th  of  August  1S4S. 
During  the  fint  few  yean  oi  his  scientific  career  BeneHus^wu 
mainly  engaged  oa  questions  of  physiological  denditry,  bal 
about  1S07  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  vhil  he  made  the  chief 
object  o(  his  life— the  eluddallon  o[  the  composition  of  chemical 
compounds  throu^  study  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions 
and  tlie  alcmic  the«y,  POTelviBg  the  exact  detemunation  of 
atomic  and  molecular  weigbti  to  be  of  fundainental  importance, 
he  spent  ten  yean  hi  ascettaklng  that  tonstaoi  for  tome  two 

publiahed  hi  iSi3  attained  a  reniaehable  iLandsnt  of  accuracy, 
«riilrh  was  still  further  improvad  in  a  second  table  that  appeared 
In  tSi6.  He  used  oiygea— in  h!a  view  the  pivot  round  which 
the  whole  of  dicmisiiy  levolvca — as  the  basis  of  reference  for 
the  atoraie  wdghts  of  otho  substances,  and  the  data  on  whi^ 
he  chiefly  relied  were  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  oiygcst 
cohipotinda,  the  doctrines  of  isomotjihlsm,  and  Gay  Lussac's  law 
of  volumes.  When  Volta's  discovery  of  the  electric  cell  becanH 
known,  Benellui,  with  W.  Uisinger  <i  766-18}]),  bc^n  npen- 
niAits  on  the  declioly^s  of  salt  solutions,  ammonU,  lulphutic 
add,  Jic,  and  later  this  noA  led  him  to  his  electrochemical 
the^^,  a  lull  ciposition  ol  which  be  gave  in  his  memair  oa  thw 
Tktery  ef  Ckanicai  Properbotu  and  Uk  ClumUal  Attian  tf 
BlnUicTtf  (1B14)'  This  theory  was  founded  oa  the  suppoiitioD 
that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  are  electticsJly  polaiiud.  tbe 
positiTe  diaige  predominating  in  lome  and  the  negative  in  othcta, 
and  from  it  followed  hi)  dualistic  hypothesis,  accotding  to  which 
compounds  are  matte  tip  of  two  electrically  different  cumponents. 
At  fint  thit  hypotheab  was  confined  to  inorganic  cheoiistiy, 
but  lutueqnently  be  dtended  it  to  (S^anic  cotnpounda, 
irtllch  he  saw  might  dnulaily  be  regarded  as  containing  \ 
gninp  OT  groups  of  atoms — a  compound  radicle — fn  place  of 
simpte  dements.  Although  his  conception  of  the  tiatur«  of 
compound  radicles  did  not  long  retain  general  favonr — Indeed 
hshimcelf  changed  it  raore  than  once— he  is  entitled  to  rrnnk  aa 
one  ol  the  chief  fonndna  of  Che  radicle  ibeoiy.  Another  service 
of  tbe  uUBOsI  fmportance  which  he  rendend  to  the  slinly  of 
chemistry  was  in  continuing  and  ei tending  the  eSorti  o[  Lavolaler 
and  Ua  aatodatn  to  eslabUdi  a  oonvenleni  jyaiem  of  chenkal 
Doawactanuc    By  vkez  tk  Initial  fetter*  of   the    Latta 
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(oocaslonally  Greek)  nstnes  of  tfae  etements  a*  sfmMB  for  tbem, 
sttd  addfeg^  small  naiiienlsobfcript,to«iiow  themuBbarolatoiiis 
of  each  present  in  a  eoopomid,  beintrodoesd  the  pieseat  system 
of  chemical  fomndation  ^ee  CHmitfiEy).  ilentioiii  ^ould 
also  be  made  ol  the  numeroos  improvements  he  effected  hi 
•ttlytJcal  methods  and  the  technique  of  the  blowpipe  {Obtf 
dU  Aumendung  da  Ldikroiirtf  xSso),  of  his^ckssMcation  of 
minerah  on  a  diemical  basis,  and  of  many  Indlvidiial  resscrches 
such  at  those  on  teUnrium,  selenliim,  silioDn,  thorium,  titanlom, 
ifrconfaimandnolybdeBttm^mostof  ivhidi  hebolatedforthefint 
time.  Apart  from  his  orighial  memoirs,  of  which  he  published 
over  950,  mostly  in  Swedish  in  the  Tyemsaahn*  of  the  Scock- 
faolm  Academy,  hia  remarkable  Utenry  activity  is  attested  by  his 
Lekrlmek  der  CAewrie,  wUch  went  Uwnigh  five  editiona  (ibst 
i8o5*tSi8,  &th  1845-1648)  and.tiy  his  Jokntbtrickt  or  annual 
report  on  the  progieaa  of  physica  and  chemistry,  prepared  at 
the  instance  of  the  Stockholm  Academy,  of  wfaidi  he  pobUshed 
27  vttdb.  (i8sx*Tft|8). 

.  BSB,  or  BflSAS  (Egyp^  Bit  or  Biss)t  the  Egyptian  god  of  re- 
creation, r^Mcescnted  as  a  dwarf  with  large  head,  gogi^'eyes, 
protruding  tongue,  shaggy  beard,  a  bushy  tafl  seen  between  las 
hem  kgs  hanging  down  behind  (sometimes  deariy  as  part  of  a 
skin  girdle)  and  usually  a  large  crown  of  feathers  on  his  head^ 
A  Bes-Iike  mask  ms  found  by  Petrie  auKmgst  remains  of  the 
twdfth  dynasty,  but  the  eariiest  occurrence  of  the  god  is  m  the 
temple  of  the  queen  Hatshepsut  at  Deir  d  Bahri  (c  1500  B.C.), 
where  he  »  figured  ak>ng  with  the  hippopotamus  goddess  as 
present  at  the  queen's  birth.  His  figure  is  that  of  a  grotesque 
mountebank,  intended  to  inspire  joy  or  drive  away  pain  and 
sorrow,  his  hideousness  being  perhaps  supposed  actually  to  scare 
away  the  evfl  spirits.  In  his  joyous  aspect  Bes  plays  the  haip 
or  fiute,  dances,  &c  He  is  figured  on  mirrors,  ointment  vases 
and  other  articles  of  the  toilet.  Amulets  and  ornaments  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  or  mask  of  Bes  are  common  after  the  New 
Kingdom;  he  is  often  associated  with  cfaUdren  and  with  chiU- 
birth  and  is  figured  in  the  "  birth-houses  "  devoted  to  the  cuh 
of  the  child-god.  Perhaps  the  earliest  known  instance  of  his 
|m>minent  appearance  of  large  size  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
teni^>Ies  is  under  Tahraka,  at  Jebel  Barical,  Nubia,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  century  b.c  As  the  protector  of  children  and 
others  he  is  the  enemy  of  noxious  beasts,  such  as  lions,  crocodiles, 
serpents  and  scorpions.  Large  wooden  figiues  of  Bes  are  gener- 
ally found  to  contain  the  remains  of  a  human  foetus..  In  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era  an  oracle  of  Besas  was  consulted  at 
Abydos,  where  A.  H.  Sayce  has  found  grafiiti  concerning  him, 
and  prescriptions  exist  for  consulting  Besas  in  dreams.  It 
has  been  held  that  Bes  was  of  non-Egyptian  origin,  African,  as 
Wiedemann,  or  Arabian  or  even  Babylonian,  as  W.  Max  MiUler 
contends;  be  is  sometimes  entitled  "coming  from  the  Divine 
Land  "  {U.  the  East  or  Arabia),  or  "  Lord  of  Puoni "  (Punt),  i.e. 
the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  his  effigy  occurs  also  on  Greek 
coins  of  Ambia.  It  is  remarkaUe  also  that,  contrary  to  the  usual 
rule,  he  is  commonly  lepresented  in  Eg^tian  sculptures  and 
paintings  full  faced  instead  of  in  profile.  But  the  connexion 
of  the  god  with  Puoni  may  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
dwarf  dancers  were  especially  brought  to  Egypt  from  Ethiopia 
and  Puoni. 

See  K.  Sethe  in  Paulv-Wissowa,  Realencydofddii,  $.v.;  A. 
Wiedeasann.  Reliaum  of  the  AmeittU  Egyptians  (Londoa.  1897). 
p.  i«o;  E.  A.  W.  Budge*  Cods  of  tkt  Egyptians.  tL  p.  284  (London) ; 
W.  Max  M&ller,  Asien  u.  Europa  (Leipzig.  1893).  P-  3>0' 

(F.  Ll.  G.) 

BESANCON,  a  dty  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  76  m.  E.  of  Dijon  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  41*760;  commune,  56,168.  It  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Doubs,  820  ft.  above  sea-level  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  Jura,  and  is  enclosed  by  hills  in  every 
direction.  The  Doubs  almost  surrounds  the  dty  proper  forming 
ft  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  hd^t  crowned 
by  the  dtadel;  on  the  right  bank  lie  populous  industrial  suburbs. 
The  river  is  bordered  by  fine  quays,  and  in  places  by  the  shady 
promenades  which  are  a  feature  of  Besan^n.    On  the  right 


bank  there  Is  a  fine  bathifig  establishment  in  the  MouiHdfe  quarter, 
supplied  by  the  saline  springs  of  Misercy.  Tfae  tmthedral  of 
St  Jean,  t^  chief  of  the  numeroua  diurdies  of  tfae  town,  was 
founded  hi  the  4^1  ontmry  but  has  often  undergone  reconstruc- 
tion and  restoratiOKi;  ft  resembkt  the  Rheidsh  churches  of 
Germany  in  the  possession  of  apses  at  eadi  of  its  extien^Kies. 
Several  styles  are  represented  in  its  architecture  which  for  the 
most  part  fsthe  work  of  the  nth,  xath  and  rath  centuries; 
the  eastsm  apse  and  the  tcywer  date  fixifin  tfae  reign  of  Lou&  XV. 
In  the  hitarior  there  area  ^  Jiadonna  and  Child  "  of  Fm  Bartol- 
ommeoandanumberofo'therpaitttfaigsaftdwarksof art.  The 
arehiepfooopal  palace  adjoining  tfae  cathedral  Is  a  buflding  of 
the  18th  oentuiy.  Hie  dimthof  St&.  Madetoine  bekngs  to  the 
i8th  and  19th  centuries.  The  Palais  de  Granvelle,  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  was  bnilt  from  1534  to  154&  by  Nicohu  Perrenot 
de  Gianvella,  chanceBorof  Charles  V.^  andisthe  Buwt  interesting 
oftheseoalarboOdingBi  It  is  bmhnMmd  a  square  interior  court 
sunonnded  by  arcades,  and  is  occupied  by  learned  sodeties. 
The  hfttal  de  viUe  dates  firom  the  i6th  century,  to  which  period 
many  of  the  old  mansions  of  Besan$on  also  bdong.  The  law- 
court,  rebuilt  in  recent  times,  preserves  ft  Renaisiance  facade 
and  a  fine  audience-hall  of  the  x8th  omtcfty.  Some  relics  of  tAA 
military  architecture  survive,  among  them  a  cylindrical  tower 
of  the  15th  century  near  the  Porte  Notxe-Dame,  the  southern 
gate  of  the  dty,  and  the  P6rte  Rivotte,  a  gate  of  the  i6th  century, 
flanked  by  two  round  towers.  The  Roman  remains  at  Besanoon 
are  of  great  archaeological  value.  Close  to  the  cathedral  there 
is  a  triumphal  arch  decorated  with  b»^fdie&  known  as  the 
Porte  Ndire,  whidi  is  generally  oonsidefed  to  have  been  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  victoiciea  of  Marcus  Aurdius  over  the 
Germans  in  167.  It  is  in  poor  i»eservation  and  was  partly  re- 
built in  j%20.  Remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  an  aqueduct  which  entered  the  town  by  the  Porte  Taill6e,  a 
gate  cut  in  the  rode  bdow  the  dtac^  and  an  ardi  of  a  former 
Roman  bridge,  forming  part  of  the  modem  bridge,  are  also  to 
be  seen.  Besangon  has  statues  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  the 
Marquis  de  Jouffroy  d'Abbans  (b.  1751),  inventor  of  steam- 
navigatioR. 

Besan^on  is  inqx>rtant  as  the  seat  of  an  archlHshopric,  a  court 
of  appeal  and  a  court  of  assises,  as  centre  of  an  acadimie  (edu- 
cational division),  as  seat  of  a  prefect  and  as  headquarters  of  the 
VUth  frmy  ooips.  It  aho  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
an  exchange  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  gf  France.  Its  educa- 
tional establishments  include  the  university  with  its  faculties 
of  sdence  and  letters  and  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  an  artillery  school,  the  lycfe  Victor  Hugo  for  boys, 
a  lyo£e  for  girls,  an  ecdesiastical  seminary,  training  colleges  for 
teachers,  and  schoob  of  watch-making,  art,  music  and  dairy- 
work.  The  library  contains  over  130,000  volumes,  and  the  dty 
has  good  collections  of  pictures,  antiquities  and  natural  history. 
The  chid  industry  of  Besancon  is  watch-  and  dock-making, 
introduced  from  the  district  of  NeuchAtd  at  the  end  of  the  z8th 
century.  It  employs  about  12,000  woi^people,  and  produces 
about  three-fourths  of  the  watches  sold  in  France.  Subsidiary 
industries,  such  as  enamelling,  are  also  important  The  metal- 
lurgical works  of  the  SocWi  de  la  Prancho^omU  are  esUblished 
in  the  dty  and  there  are  saw-mills,  printing-works,  paper- 
factories,  distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  boots  and  8)K>es, 
machinery,  hosiery,  leather,  chutic  fabric,  confectioneiy  and  arti- 
ficial silk.  There  is  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  wine,  metals, 
&C.  The  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  passes  under  the 
dtadd  by  way  of  a  tunnel,  and  the  port  iA  Besancon  has  con- 
siderable trade  in  coal,  sand,  &c. 

As  a  fortress  Besangon  forms  one  of  a  group  which  indudes 
Dijon,  Langres  and  Belfort ;  these  are  designed  to  secure  Franche 
Comti  and  to  cover  a  field  army  operating  on  the  Idt  flank  of  a 
German  army  of  invasion.  The  dtadd  occupies  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  town  stands;  along  the  river  bank 
in  a  semidrde  is  the  town  enceinU,  and  the  suburb  of  Battant 
on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Doubs  is  also  "  regularly  "  fortified  as 
a  bridge-head.    These  works,  aad  Forts  Chaudanne  and  Br^gilk 
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overiookiog  the  Doubs  at  tlie  bend,  weve  coostnicted  prior  to 
1870.  The  newer  woiks  enclose  an  area  more  suited  to  the  needs 
of  modem  warfare:  the  chain  ol  detached  forts  along  the  ridges 
of  the  kft  bank  has  a  total  length  of  7I  m-f  and  the  centre  of  this 
chain  b  supported  by  numeroos  forts  and  batteries  lying 
between  it  and  the  dtadeL  On  the  other  bank  Fort  Chaudanne 
is  now  the  innermost  of  several  forts  fadng  towards  the  south- 
west, and  the  foremost  of  ^ese  woda  connects  the  fortifications 
of  the  left  bank  with  another  chain  of  detached  forts  on  the  right, 
bank.  The  laUer  completely  encloses  a  Uutge  area  ol  ground  in 
a  semicircle  of  which  Besan^on  itself  is  the  centre,  and  the  whole 
ol  the  newer  works  taken  together  form  an  insular  ellipse  of 
which  the  major  axis,  lying  north-east  by  south-west,  is  formed 
by  theDoulM< 

Besangon  is  a  place  of  great  anticpdty.  Under  the  name  of 
Vesontio  it  was,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sequani,  and  in  fi  BjC  was  occupied  by  that  getoeraL  It 
was  a  rich  and  prosperous  place  under  the  Itonum  emperors, 
and  Marcus  Awelius  promoted  it  to  the  rank  of  a*  cdottia  as 
Colonia  Vicirix  Sequamomm.  During  the  succeeding  centuries 
it  was  several  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt  The  archbishopric 
db^tcs  from  the  dose  d  the  and  century,  and  the  archbishops 
gradually  acqmred  considerable  temporal  pbwer.  As  the  capital 
of  the  free  county  of  Bwgundy,  or  Franche^Comt^  it  was  united 
with  the  German  kingdom  when  Frederick  I.  married  Beatrix, 
daughter  of  Renaud  III.,  count  of  Upper  Burgundy.  In  1184 
Frecieridc  made  it  a  free  imperial  dty,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  archbishop  obtuned  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire. 
It  afterwards  became  detached  from  the  German  kingdom,  and 
during  the  14th  century  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  emperor  MwrimiHan  L, 
and  his  grandson  Charles  V.  Cardinal  Granvella,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  dty,  became  archbishq;)  in  1584,  and  founded  a 
umversity  which  ensted  until  the  French  Revolution.  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Spain, 
although  it  remained  formally  a  portion  of  the  Empire  imUl  its 
cession  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  During  the  X7th 
century  it  was  attacked  several  times  by  the  French,  to  whom 
it  was  definitely  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen  in  1678.  It 
was  then  fortified  by  the  engineer  Vauban.  Until  1789  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  parlmtnL  In  1814  it  was  invested  and  bom- 
barded by  the  Austiians,  and  was  an  important  position  during 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

See  A.  Castan,  Besan^  H  ses  etmfons  (Besan^on,  1887);  A. 
Ou6oard,  Btsantont  descnpium  histcriqw  (BesEtncon.  i860). 

BESANT,  SIR  WALTBR  (iSsd-rQOi),  En^ish  author,  was 
bom  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  Z4th  of  August  r856,  third  son  of 
William  Besant  of  that  town.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  a  scholar.  He  gradaated  in  1859  as  x8th  wran^er, 
aid  from  1861  to  r867  was  senior  professor  of  the  Royal  College, 
Mauritius.  From  1868  to  1885  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund.  In  1884  he  was  mainly  imtmmental  in 
establishing  the  Sodety  of  Authors,  a  trade-union  of  writers 
designed  for  the  protection  of  literary  property,  which  has  ren- 
dered great  assistance  to  inexperienced  authors  by  explaining 
the  nrindples  of  literary  profit  Of  this  sodety  he  was  chairman 
from  its  foundation  in  1884  till  1899.  He  nuurried  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr  Eustace  Foster-Barham  of  Bridgwater,  and  was  knighted 
in  1895.  He  died  at  Hampstead,  on  the  9th  of  June  1901. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  practised  many  branches  of  literary  art  with 
success,  but  he  is  most  widely  known  for  his  long  succession  of 
novels,  many  of  which  have  enjoyed  remarkable  popularity. 
His  first  stories  were  written  in  collaboration  with  James  Rice 
iq.v.).  Tmo  at  least  of  these,  Tkt  Colden  BuOerfly  (1876)  and 
R$ady'Money  Moriihoy  (1872),  are  among  the  most  -^gorous 
and  most  duiracteristic  of  his  works.  Though  not  without 
exaggeration  and  eccentridty,  attributable  to  the  influeifce 
of  Dickens,  they  are  full  of  rich  humour,  shrewd  observation 
and  sound  common-sense,  and  contain  characters  wlddi  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  long  gallery  of  British  fiction.  After 
ftkt'is  death,  Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote  alone,  and  in  Att  Sort$ 


and  Cpniiiiom  of  Mm  <iS8a)  pcodoced  a  stining  story  of  East 
End  life  in  London,  wUch  set  on  foot  the  movement  that  col* 
minsffd  in  the  estabUshment  of  the  People's  Palace  in  the  Mile 
End  Road.  Though  not  himself  a  |>iQneer  in  the  effort  made 
by  Canon  Battett  and  others  to  alleviate  the  sodal  evils  of  tho 
East  End  by  the  personal  contact  of  educated  men  and  womcs 
of  a  superior  social  dass,  his  books  rendered  immense  aervke  to 
the  movement  by  popuUridng  it  His  sympathy  with  the  posr 
was  shown  in  another  attempt  to  stir  publfe  opinion,  this  time 
against  the  evils  of  the  sweating  syileffl.  In  Tki  CkiUrm  4/ 
GiUan  (1886). 

Other  popular  novels  by  him  were  Dorolky  ftrtkr  (1884), 
Arm§rd  if  Ljonesu  (1890),  and  Beyond  Ike  Dnamt  of  Ataariee 
(1895) .  He  also  wrote  cridcal  and  biographical  works,  »«^"*<*«»c 
The  French  HnmonsU  (1873),  Habelais  (1879),  and  lives  of 
Coligny,  Whittington,  Captain  Cook  and  Richard  Jefferies. 
Besant  undertook  a  series  of  important  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical volimies,  dealing  with  the  associations  and  devdopment 
of  the  various  districts  of  London-~of  which  die  most  inqiortant 
was  A  Snrvey  of  London,  nnfortunatdy  left  onfisiished,  winch 
was  intended  to  do  fat  modem  Londcm  what  Stow  did  fat 
the  Etizabethan  dty.  Other  books  on  London  (1892),  Wett- 
mkukr  (1895)  and  Seulk  London  (1899)  showed  that  his  mind 
was  full  of  h^  subject  No  man  of  his  time  evinced  a  keener 
interest  in  the  professional  side  of  literary  work,  and  the  improved 
conditions  of  the  literary  career  in  En^and  were  largdy  due 
to  his  energetic  and  capable  exposition  of  the  oommerdal 
value  of  authorship  and  to  the  nnwlfish  efforts  which  Sir 
Walter  constantly  made  on  behalf  of  his  fdlow-woikcn  in  the 
fidd  of  letters. 

See  ako  AnkMognphy  of  Sir  Walter  Besani  (1902),  with  a  pre- 
fatory note  by  S.  S.  Sprigge;  the  preface  to  the  Hbcacy  edition 
(1887)  of  Xeaiy-MoHey  MorHhoy  contains  a  Mstory  of  the  fitenvy 
partBerahip  of  Beaant  and  Rice. 

BBSBMVAL  DB  BROVSTATT,  PIBRRl  VICTOR,  Bason- oc 
(t732>i794),  Ftendi  soldier,  was  bora  at  Soleure.  He  was  the 
son  of  Jean  Victor  Besenvid,  oolond  of  the  regiment  of  Swisa 
guards  in  the  pay  of  Ftance,  who  was  changed  in  1707  by  Louis 
XrV.  with  a  mission  to  Sweden,  to  reconcile  Charles  XIL  vith 
the  tsar  Peter  the  Great,  and  to  unite  them  in  alliance  with 
France  against  EngUnd.  Pierre  Victor  served  at  first  as  aide- 
decamp  to  Marshal  BrogUe  during  the  campaign  of  1748  in 
Bohemia,  then  as  aide-denuunp  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  d«ring 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  then  became  commander  of  the 
Swiss  Guards.  When  the  Revolution  began  Besoival  remained 
firmly  attached  to  the  court,  and  he  was  given  command  of  thn 
troops  which  the  king  had  concentrated  on  Paris  in  July  1789 
~a  movement  which  led  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  oa  the 
14th  of  July.  Besenval  showed  incompetence  in  the  crisis,  and 
attempted  to  flee.  He  was  arrested,  tried  by  the  tribunal 
of  the  Chitdet,  but  acquitted.  He  then  fell  into  obscurity 
and  died  in  Paris' in  1794.  Besenval  de  Bronstatt  is  prindpaUy 
known  as  the  author  of  MMnaireSj,  whidi  were  published  in 
i8o5-r8o7  by  the  vicomte  T.  A.  de  S^gur,  in  which  are  reported 
many  scandalous  tales,  trae  or  fake,  of  the  oourt  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  authentidty  of  these  memoirs  is 
not  absolutely  established. 

BESKOW,  BERNHARD  VON,  Bason  (1796-1868),  Swedish 
dramatist  and  histoiiaa,  son  of  a  Stockholm  mer^ant,  was 
bom  on  the  19th  of  April  1796.  His  ^vocation  for  literature  was 
assisted  by  his  tutor,  the  poet  Johan  Magnus  Stjcmstoipe 
(Z777-1831),  whose  works  be  edited.  He  entered  the  dvil 
service  in  1814,  was  emiobled  in  1826  and  received  the  title  of 
baron  in  1843.  He  hdd  high  appointments  at  court,  and  was, 
from  1834  onwards,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Swedish  academy, 
using  his  great  influence  with  tact  and  generosity.  His  poetry 
is  over-decorated,  and  his  plays  art  grandiose  historical  poems 
in  dramatic  form.  Among  them  are  "  Erik  XIV."  <3  parts, 
1826);  and  four  pieces  collected  (1836-1838)  as  DramaHska 
StmUer,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  tragedy  of  "  Thorkd 
Knutsson."  IBs  works  indude  many  academical  memoirs, 
volumes  of  poems,  philosophy  and  a  vahiable  historical  study. 
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Om  GmUn  dm  Trtdjt  sit^m  kommg  »ck  menniska  (5  vob. 
1860-1869,  **  GusUtui  III.  at  king  and  man  "),  printed  in  tlM 
transactions  ol  the  Swedish  Academy  (vols.  31,  34»  37i  4h  44)* 
He  died  on  the  xyth  of  October  x868. 

See  alao  «  notice  by  C.  D.  af  Winen  in  Us  UfMaisttdtmmgiar 
^cockbdm,  1901). 

BESNARD.  PAUL  ALBBRT  (1^4^  )»  FMich  ponter, 
was  bora  in  Paris  and  studied  at  the  fioole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
winning  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1874.  Until  about  x88o  he  followed 
the  academic  tradition,  but  thai  broke  away  completely,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  colour  and  h^  as  conceived 
by  the  impressionists.  The  realism  of  this  group  nevtr  appealed 
to  hiB  bold  imagination,  but  he  applied  tlKiir  technical  method 
to  ideological  «nd  decorative  works  on  a  large  scalfc,  sudi  as 
his  frescoes  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  fioole  de  Pharmade,  the  SaUe 
des  Sciences  at  the  h6tel  de  vUle,  the  mairie  of  the  first  axrondisso- 
ment,  and  the  diapel  of  Berck  hosfMtal,  for  which  he  painted 
twelve  **  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  in  an  entirely  modern  spirit. 
A  great  virtuoso,  he  achieved  brilliant  successes  alike  in  water- 
colottr,  pastd,  ofl  and  etching,  both  in  portraiture,  in  landscape 
and  in  decoration.  A  good  exami:4e  of  hb  daring  unconvention- 
ality  is  his  portrait  of  Madame  R6jane;  and  Ids  dose  analysb 
of  light  can  be  studied  in  his  picture  "  Femme  qd  se  chooffe  " 
at  the  Luiemboorg  in-  Paris. 

BnOM  (Old  Eng.  besema,  a  rod),  originally  a  bundle  of  rods 
or  twigs,  used  for  sweeping,  &c;  a  stiff  broom. 

BBKARABIA,  a  goverament  of  south-west  Russia,  separated 
on  the  W.  and  S.  from  Moldavia  and  Walachia  by  the  Pruth,  and 
on  the  E.  and  "N.  from  the  Russian  governments  of  Podolia 
and  Kherson  by  the  Dniester;  on  the  S.E.  it  is  washed  by 
the  Black  Sea.  Area,  17,6x4  sq.  m.  The  northern  districts  are 
invaded  by  offshoots  of  the  Caipathians,  which  reach  altitudes 
of  800  to  1 150  ft.,  and  are  cut  up  by  numerous  ravines  and  river 
valleys.  Here,  however,  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation, 
the  soil  being  the  fertile  black  earth.  The  crops  principally 
raised  are  wh^t  and  maize,  though  here,  as  well  as  In  other  parts 
of  the  government,  bariey,  ffax,  tobacco,  water-melons,  gourds, 
fruit,  wine,  saffron  and  madder  are  grown.  The  middle  of  the 
government  is  also  hilly  (850-1000  ft.),  and  is  hcaavily  timbered, 
chiefly  with  beech,  oak  and  mountain-ash,  and,  though  to  a 
smaller  extent  with  birch.  The  districts  south  of  the  old  Roman 
earthworks  which  link  the  Dniester  with  the  Pruth  along  the 
line  of  the  Botna,  just  south  of  Bender,  consist  of  level  pasture- 
land  known  as  the  Budjak  steppes.  Here  stock-breeding  is  the 
predominant  calling,  the  people  owning  large  numbos  of  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  also  goats,  pigs  and  buffaloes.  Lagoons 
fringe  the  lower  course  of  the  Pruth  and  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  marshy  ground  exists  beside  the  Reuth  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Dniester.  The  climate  it  rather  subject  to 
extremes,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year,  at  Kishinev, 
being  50*  Fahr.,  of  January  a?",  and  of  July  ya".  The  rainfall 
amounts  to  over  25  in.  annually.  Salt,  saltpetre  and  marble  are 
the  principal  mineral  products.  Manufacturing  industry  is  only 
just  beginning,  wine-making  (17,000,000  gallons  annually), 
cloth-mills,  iron-woriu,  soap-works  and  tanneries  being  the 
principal  branches.  Both  the  Dniester  and  the  Prath  are 
important  waterways  commercially,  the  former  being  navigable 
up  to  Mogilev  and  the  latter  to  Leovo  (46**  30'  N.  lat).  Down  the 
Dniester  come  timber  and  wooden  wares  from  Gahda,  and  grain- 
and  wool  from  Bessarabia  itsdf.  Three  branches  of  the  raOway 
from  Odessa  to  Poknd  penetrate  the  government  and  proceed 
towards  the  Carpathians.  The  population  numbered  988,431 
in  x86o  and  1,938,336  in  1897,  of  whom  only  303,85a  were  urban, 
while  943,179  were  women.  In  i9o6it  wasestimatedat  3,363,400. 
It  consists  of  various  races,  nearly  one-half  (930,9x9  in  1897) 
being  Moldavians,  the  others  Little  Russians,  Jews  (37%  in  the 
towns  and  X3%  in  the  rural  districts),  BulgBrlans'*(i03,335), 
Germans(6o,3o6),with  some  Gypsies(Ziguif),Oieeks,  Armenians* 
Tatars  and  Albanians.  The  Germans,  who  form  some  thirty 
prosperous  colonies  in  the  Budjak  steppes  west  from  Akkerman, 
have  been  settled  then  since  about  18x4.  The  government  b 
divided  into  eight  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Akker- 


man ^p.  33,470  in  1900),  Bender  (35>74i  io  x9oo),  BydtsI 
(18^536  in  1897),  Ismail  (35,607  in  1900)^  Khotin.  (18,136)^ 
Kishinev  (135,787  in  1900),  Orgeyev  (13,356),  and  Soroki  (35,533 
in  1900).  The  capital  is  KisUnev.  Kagul,  on  the  Pruth,  and 
Reni  <m  the  Danube  (the  place  to  ^idi  Alexander  of  Bulgaria 
was  carried  when  kidnapped  by  the  Russians  in  x886),  are  snudl, 
but  livdy,  river-ports. 

The  original  inhabitants  were  Cimmerians,  and  after  them 
came  Scythians.  During  the  eariy  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
Bessarabia,  being  the  k^  to  <me  of  the  approaches  towards  the 
Bysantine  empire,  was  invaded  by  many  successive  races.  In 
the  snd  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  Getae,  a  Thradan 
tribe,  whom  the  Roman  emperor  Tkajan  conquered  in  106;  he 
then  incorporated  the  region  in  the  province  of  Dada.  In  the 
following  century  the  Gotiis  poured  into  this  quarter  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  5th  century  it  was  overrun  one  after  the  other 
by  the  Huns,  the  Avars  and  the  Bulgarians.  Then  followed  in 
the  7th  century  the  Bessi,  a  Thradan  tribe,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  region,  and  in  the  9th  the  Ugrians,  that  is  to  say  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Magyars  of  Hungary,  the  country  being 
then  known  as  Atcl-kuzu.  The  Ugrians  were  forced  farther  west 
by  the  Turkic  tribe  of  the  Petchenegs  in  the  loth  century,  and 
these  were  succeeded  in  the  1 1  th  century  by  the  Kumans  (Comani) 
or  Polovtsians,  a  kindred  Turkish  stock  or  federation.  In  the 
t3th  century  Bessarabia  was  overrun  by  the  irresistible  Mongols 
under  the  leadership  of  6a tu,  grandson  of  Jen^iiz  Klhan.  In  this 
century  also  the  Genoese  founided  trading  factories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dniester.  In  1367  Bessarabia  was  subdued  and  annexed 
by  the  ruling  prince  of  Moldavia.  During  the  x6th  coitury  it 
was  in  the  possession  alternately  of  the  Turiu  and  the  Nogais  or 
Crimean  Tatars.  From  early  in  the  i8th  century  it  was  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  the  Russians,  the 
latter  capturing  it  five  times  between  1711  and  x8i3.  In  the 
latter  year  it  was  definitely  annexed  to  Russia,  and  in  1829  its 
frontier  was  pushed  southwards  so  as  to  indude  the  ddta  of  the 
Danube.  After  the  Crimean  War,  however,  Russia  ceded  to 
Moldavia  not  only  this  later  addition,  but  also  certain  districts 
in  the  south  of  the  existing  government,  amounting  altogether 
to  an  area  of  4250  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  180,000.  By  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  Russia  recovered  of  this  3580  sq.  m.,  with 
a  population  of  127,000. 

See  Nakko,  History  of  Btssarabia,  in  Russian  (1873). 

(P.A,K.;J.T.  Be.) 

BBSARION,  JOHAMNES,  or  Basxuus  (c.  1395-1473),  titular 
patriarch  d  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  illustrious  Greek 
s(^lars  who  contributed  to  the  great  revival  of  letters  in  the 
X5th  century,  was  bom  at  Trebizond,  the  year  of  his  birth  being 
variously  given  as  1389,  1395  or  1403.  He  was  educated  at 
Constantim>ple,  and  in  1423  went  to  the  Peloponnese  to  hear 
Gemistus  Pletho  expound  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  On  entering 
the  order  of  St  Badl,  he  adopted  the  name  of  an  old  Egyptian 
anchorite  Bessarion,  whose  story  he  has  related.  In  1437  he  was 
made  archbishop  of  Nicaea  by  John  VH.  Palaeologus,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  order  to  brmg  about  a  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  with  the  object  of  obtaining  help 
from  the  West  against  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  had  bitterly 
resented  his  attachment  to  the  party  which  saw  no  difficulty  te 
a  reconciliation  of  the  two  churches.  At  the  councils  hdd  in 
Ferrara  and  Florence  Bessarion  supported  the  Roman  church, 
and  gained  the  favour  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  invested  him 
with  the  rank  of  cardinal.  From  that  time  he  resided  permanently 
in  Italy,  ddng  much,  by  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  by  his 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  by  his  own  writings, 
to  spread  abroad  the  new  learning.  He  held  in  succession  the 
archbishopric  of  Siponto  and  the  bishoprics  of  Sabina  and 
FrascatL  In  1463  he  received  the  title  of  Latin  patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  Greek  birth 
that  he  was  not  elevated  to  Uie  papal  chair.  For  five  years 
(X450-X455)  he  was  legate  at  Bi^ogna,  and  he  was  engaged  on 
embaisief  to  many  foreign  iMrinces,  among  others  to  Louis  XI. 
of  France  in  1471.  Vexation  at  an  insult  offered  him  by  Louis 
h  said  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  X9th 
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<rf  November  1472^  at  Ravenna.  Beasarion  'was  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  of  his  time.  Besides  his  translations  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics  and  Xenophon's  MemorahUia^  his  most  important 
work  is  a  treatise  directed  against  George  of  Treluzond,  a  violent 
Aristotelian,  entitled  /ft  Calumniatorem  Platonis.  Bessarion, 
though  a  Platonist,  is  not  so  thoroughgoing  in  his  admiration  as 
Gemistus  Pietho,  and  rather  strives  after  a  recondliadon  of  the 
two  philosophies.  His  work,  by  opening  up  tlw  relations  of 
Flatonism  to  the  main  questions  of  religion,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extenskm  of  ^>eculative  thought  in  the  department  di 
theology.  His  library,  whic^  contained  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  Greek  MSS.,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  senate 
of  Venice,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Ubraxy  of 
St  Mark. 


See  A.  M.  Baodini.  D€  Vita  el  Rgfms  CesUs  Bessvimis  (l777); 
H.  Vast,  Le  Cardinal  Bessarion  (187S);  Ev  L^rand,  Bibliographic 
HelUnigite  (1885):  G.  Vojgt*  DU  WiederhekSung  dcs  Uassischen 


Florence,  A*  Sadov,  Bissarion  de  NicU  (1883) ;  on  his  philoeopbY, 
monograph  by  A.  Kanddoe  ([in  Greek:  Athens,  x888);  most  o(  ms 
works  are  in  Migne,  Patrologta  Craecd,  cgd. 

BESSBOROUGH,  EARLS  OP.  The  Ponsonby  family,  who 
have  contributed  many  conspicuous  men  to  Ir^  and  English 
public  life,  trace  their  descent  to  Sir  John'  Ponsonby  (d.  Z678), 
of  Cumbtfland,  a  Commonwealth  sc^et  who  obtained  land 
grants  in  Ireland.  His  son  William  (1657-1724)  was  created 
Baron  Bessborough  (1721)  and-  V^count  Duncannon  (1733), 
and  the  iatter's  son  Brabazon  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
BessborAigh  in  x  739.  He  was  the  father  not  only  of  the  2nd  earl 
(1704- 1793),  but  of  John  Ponsonby  (j^.o.),  ^>eaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  The  2nd  earl  was  a  well-known  Whig 
politician,  who  held  various  offices  of  state;  and  his  son  the  3rd 
earl  (1758-1844)  was  father  of  the  4th  earl  (1781-1847),  &st 
commissioner  of  works  in  X831-X834,  lord  privy  seal  from  1835  to 
X839  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons,  the  sth  earl  (d.  x88o),  6th  earl  (18x5-1895), 
a  famous  cricketer  and  chairman  of  the  Bessborough  commission 
(1881)  to  inquire  into  the  Irish  land  system,  and  7th  eari  (d.x9o6), 
and  the  last  named  by  his  son  the  8th  earL 

BESS£GES,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  dq>art- 
ment  of  Gard,  on  the  Cdzc,  20  m.  north  of  Alais  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1906)  7662.  The  town  is  important  for  its  ooal-mines,  blast- 
furnaces and  iron-works. 

BESSEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (1784-X846).  German 
astroiK>mer,  was  bom  at  Minden  on  th«-  ssnd  of  Joly  T7fl4« 
Placed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  counting-house  at  Bremen,  be 
was  impelled  by  his  desire  to  obtain  a  situation  as  supercargo 
on  a  foreign  voyage  to  study  navigation,  mathematics  and 
finally  astronomy.  In  1804  he  calculated  the  orbit  of  Halley's 
comet  from  observations  made  in  1607  by  Thomas  Harriot, 
and  communicated  his  results  to  H.  W.  M.  (^bexs,  who  prociired 
their  publication  (Monatliche  Corr€spondcr»t  x-  425),  and  re- 
commended the  young  aspirant  in  X805  for  the  post  of  assistant 
>in  J.  H.  Schrdter's  observatory  at  Lilienthal.  A  masterly 
investigation  of  the  comet  of  1807  (K5ni^berg,  xSio)  enhanced 
his  reputation,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  summoned  him,  in  xSio, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  new  observatory  at  KOnigsberg, 
of  which  he  acted  as  director  from  its  compktion  in  1813  until 
his  death.  In  this  capacity  he  inaugurated  the  modem  era 
of  practical  astronomy.  For  the  purpose  of  improvhig  knowledge 
of  star-places  he  reduced  James  Bradley's  Cizeenwich  observa- 
tions, aind  derived  from  them  an  invaluable  catalogue  of  3222 
stars,  published  in  the  vohuae  rightly  named  Pundamenta 
Attromomuu  (x8i8).  In  Twbidae  Rsgumumianae  (i83<^,  he 
definitively  established  the  uniform  system  of  reducticm  stiU 
in  use.  During  the  years  1891-1833,  he  observed  all  stars  to 
the  ninth  magnitude  in  sooes  eztrading  from -x  5**  to  +45**  dec.» 
and  thus  raised  the  immber  of  those  accurately  determined  to 
about  50/XXX  He  corrected  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum 
in  X826,  in  a  diacusabn  re-published  by  H.  Bruns  in  1889; 
measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  East  Prusaift  in  X83X-1832; 
and  deduced  for  the  earth  in  X84X  an  elUptidty  of  fiv*  His 
•scertainmcttt  in  1838  (Astr,  Nack.^  Nos.  365*366)  of  a  parallax 


of  ai'-3t  for  6r  Cygm  was  the  first  authentic  result  of  the  kiad 
pabhshed.  He  announced  in  X844  the  hinacy  character  of  Sinus 
and  Procyon  from  their  disturbed  proper  mottons;  and  was 
preparing  to  atUck  the  problem  aolved  later  by  the  discoveiy 
of  Nepjtune,  when  fatal  iiUness  intervened.  HediedatK<inigsberg 
on  the  X7th  of  March  X846.  Modem  astronomy  of  precision  is 
essentially  Beasd's  creation.  ApMt  from  the  Wge  scope  of  his 
activity,  he  introduced  such  important  novelties  as  the  effective 
use  of  the  heliometer,  the  correction  for  personal  equation 
(in  x823)>  and  the  systematic  investigatioD  of  instrumental 
errors.  He  issued  ax  vohioaes  of  Astrorumisdtt  Beob^cfttungm 
auf  der  SlemwarU  m  Kdrng^erg  (x8x5-x844)>  «a<i  a  list  of  his 
writings  drawn  up  by  A.  L.  Buseh  appealed  in  vol  24  of  the 
saoM  seriiB.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  his 
Asttonomiache  UnUrsucktmgm  <2  vols.  x84x-t642),  Pcpuldre 
VoHesungm  (S848),  editui  ^  H.  C.  Schumacher,  and  to  the 
important  cdOection  entitled  Abhanitungcu  (4  vols.  x875-x882), 
issued  by  R.  Engdmann  at  Ldpog.  His  minor  treatises  num- 
bered over  35a  In  pure  mathematics  heenlaiged  the  resources 
of  analyiis  by  the  invention  of  Besiel's  Functions.  He  made 
some  |»dimtiMuy  use  <A  these  expcessions  in  18x7,  in  a  paper 
on  Kepier^  Problem  ^rmtsaUions  Bcriin  Academy t  x8x6-x&J7, 
p.  49),  and  fully  devd<^)ed  them  seven  years  later,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  research  into  planetary  pertiobations  {Ibid.  1824, 
pp.  x-52). 

See  also  H.  Dur^,  BeSsils  Uhen  mid  Wtrhen  (ZOrich,  x86i); 
T.  F. Eocke,  Geddchtmissrede  at^f  Bessd  (Berlin.  1846);  C  T.  Anger. 
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BESSEL  PUMCnOH,  a  certain  mathematical  relation  between 
two  variables.  The  Bessel  function  of  order  m  satisfies  the  differ- 
ential equation  33!  +  f  3?  +  (*  "5")  "  "®*  ^^^  "**y  ^ expressed 
as   the    series    r^^« ) '  ^  <>L    ..+  ,..  ^  ^  ^^  .  •  ♦  ■  t :    the 

2**.fR/(        3.2m  •»■  a        2.4.2«R-f2.2m4-4  ) 

function  of  unorder  is  deduced  by  making  iwbo,  and    is 
equivalent    to    the    scries  1^5+^=^'  *^    ^-  SchkSmilch 


defines  these  functions  as  the  coefficients  of  the  power  of  /  in 
the  expansion  of  cjq>  ^{t—tr^).  The  symb<^  generally 
adopted  to  represent  these  functions  is  J.  (p)  where  m  denotes 
the  order  of  the  function.  These  functions  are -named  after 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Bessel,  who  in  x8x7  introduced  them  in  an 
investigation  on  Kepler's  Problem.  He  disctissed  their  pro- 
perties and  Gonstmcted  tables  for  their  evaluation..  Althouf^ 
Bessel  was  the  first  to  systematically  treat  of  these  functions,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  x  732  Daniel  Bernoulli  obtained  the  function 
of  zero  order  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  osdliations  of 
a  chain  suspended  at  one  end.  This  proUem  has  been  noore 
fu%  discussed  by  Sir  A.  G.  GreenhiU.  In  1764  Leoohard  Euler 
eR^)loyed  the  functions  of  both  aero  and  integral  orders  in  an 
analy^ds  into  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  membrane;  an 
investigation  which  has  been  considerably  developed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  who  has  a)eo  shown  (X878)  that  Bessd's  functions  are 
particular  cases  of  Laplace's  f  uacttons.  There  is  hardly  a  biancb 
of  mathematical  physics  which  is  independent  of  these  fiuncti<ms. 
Of  the  many  i4>|^cations  we  may  notice: — ^Josqih  Fouxiw's  ( X824) 
investigation  of  the  xnotion  of  heat  in  a  solid  cylinder,  a  problem 
which,  with  the  related  one  of  tl»  flow  of  electricity,  has  been 
developed  by  W.  £.  Weber,  G.  F.  Riemann  and  S.  D.  Poisson; 
the  flow  of  electronmgnetic  waves  along  wires  (Sir  J.  J.  Thom- 
son, IL  Herts,  O.Heaviside);  the  diffraction  of  l^t  (£.  Ldnunel, 
Lord  Rayleigb,  Geoag  WUhehn  Stn»re);  the  thooiy  of  elasticity 
(A.  £.  Love,  H.  Lamb,  C.  Chree,  Lord  Rayleigh);  and  to 
hydrodynamics  (Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  G.  Stokes). 

The  remarkaUe  conncouon  between  Bessel's  ftuiclions  and 
sphedcal  hannondcs  was  established  in  x868  by  F.  G.  MehlcCr 
who  proved  that  a  simple  relation  existed  between  the  funciioa 
of  zero  order  and  the  zonal  hannonic  of  order  n.  Heinricb 
Eduaxd  Heme  b&s  shown  that  the  functions  of  higher  ordexa 
may  be  eonsiderKl  as  limitii^  values  of  the  associated  funcLioD%3 
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tUs  feUltiOli  «ras  discussed  iDdependefttly,  m  tS78»  by  Lord 
Rayldgh. 

For  the  mathematical  iovestigatioQ  see  Spkeuc34L  Uakhonics 
aad  for  ubles  see  Table,  Mathematical. 

See  A.  Gray  and  G.  B.  Matthews.  TrtaHm  9n  B4Sur$  FunctUns 
(1805):  Encydapadie  dtr  math.  Wissensckafteu:  F.  W.  Beaiel.  UnUr- 
suckuni  da  Tcils  der  plarutarischtn  Storungen  (1824). 

BBSBMBR,  SIR  HENRY   (1813-1898),   English  engineer, 
was  bom  on  the  xpth  of  Jannary  1813,  at  Charlton,  in  Hert- 
ttdabice.    ThfOU|^iit  his  life  he  was  a  prolific  inventor,  but 
his  name  is  chk^  known  in  connexion  with  the  Bessemer 
process  forihe  mannlacture  of  steel,  by  which  it  has  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.    Though  this  process 
is  now  laigdy  supfdemented,  and  even  displaced,  by  various 
rivals,  at  the  time  it  was  brought  out  it  was  of  enormous  industrial 
importance,  since  it  effected  a  great  cheapening  in  the  price  of 
steel,  and  led  to  that  material  being  widely  substituted  for  others 
which  were  inferior  in  almost  every  respect  but  that  of  cost. 
Bessemer's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  problem  of  steel  manu- 
facture  in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  improva  tbe  construction 
of  guns.    Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  any  advance  was 
to  be  made  in  artillery  better  metal  must  be  available,  he  estab- 
lished a  small  ironworks  in  St  Pancras,  and  began  a  series  of 
eiqicriments.    These  he  carried  on  lor  two  years  before  he 
evolved  the  essential  idea  of  his  process,  which  is  the  decarbon- 
ization  of  cast  iron  by  forcing  a  blast  of  air  through  the  mass 
o(  metal  yfhcn  in  the  molten  condition.  The  first  public  announce- 
ment of  the  process  was  made  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of 
the  British  Assodatioix  in  1856,  and  immediately  attracted 
considerable  notice.    Many  metalluigists  were  sceptical  on 
theoretical  grounds  about  his  results,  and  only  became  convinced 
when  they  saw  that  his  process  was  really  able  to  convert 
melted  cast  iron  into  malleable  iron  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state. 
But  though  five  firms  affiled  without  delay  for  licences  to  work, 
under  his  patents,  Success  did  not  at  oace  attend  his  efforts; 
indeed,  after  several  ironmasters  had  put  the  process  to  practical 
trial  and  failed  to  get  good  results,  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
thrust  aside  and  entirely  forgotten.    Its  author,  howevsr,  instead 
of  being  discouraged  by  this  lack  of  success,  continued  his  ezperi- 
mcnts,  and  in  two  years  was  able  to  turn  out  a  product,  the. 
quality  of  which  was  not  inferior  to  that  yielded  by  the  older 
methods.    But  when  he  now  tried  to  induce  makers  to  take 
up  his  imiwoved  system,  he  met  with  general  rebuffs,  and  finally 
was  driven  to  undertake  the  exploitation  of  the  process  himself. 
To  this  end  be  erected  steelworks  in  Sheffield,  on  ground  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  friends,  and  began  to  manufacture  steel. 
At  first  the  output  was  insignificant,  but  gradually  the  mag' 
nitude  of  the  operations  was  enlarged  until  the  competition 
became  effective,  and  sted  traders  generally  became  aware 
that  the  firm  of  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.  was  underselling  them 
to  the  extent  of  £20  a  ton.    This  argument  to  the  pocket  quickly 
had  its  effect,  and  licences  were  applied  for  in  such  numbers 
tbat,  in  royalties  for  the  use  of  his  process,  Bessemer  received 
a  sum  in  all  considaably  exceeding  a  million  sterling. 

Of  course,  patents  of  such  obvious  value  did  not  escape 
crclidsm,  and  invalidity  was  freely  urged  against  them  on 
various  grounds.  But  Bessemer  was  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain  thiin  intact  without  litigation,  thou^^  he  found 
it  advisable  to  buy  up  the  rights  of  one  patentee,  while  in  another 
case  he  was  freed  from  anxiety  by  the  patent  being  allowed  to 
lapse  in  r8so  through  non-payment  of  fees.  At  the  outset  he 
had  found  gkeat  difficulty  in  making  steel  by  his  process— in  his 
6rsl  licences  to  the  trade  iron  alone  was  mentioned.  Experi- 
ments he  made  with  South  Wales  iron  were  failures  because  the 
product  was  devoid  of  malleability;  Mr  Gdransson,  a  Swedish 
ironmaster,  using  the  piurer  charcoal  pig  iron  of  that  country, 
was  the  first  to  make  good  steel  by  the  process,  and  even  be  was 
successful  only  alter  many  attempts.  His  results  prompted 
Bessemer  to  try  the  purer  iron  obtained  from  Cumberland 
haematite,  but  even  with  this  he  did  not  meet  with  much  success^ 
•ntil  Robert  Mushet  showed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  apiegeleisen  had  the  effect  of  removmg  the  difficulties. 


MHifther  or  not  Mushet't  paunts  could  have  been  sustained, 
the  value  ol  his  procedure  was  shown  by  its  general  ad<^tion 
in  coujunction  with  the  Bessemer  method  of  conversion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
conveniences  of  Mushet 's  plan,  it  was  hot  absolutely  essential; 
this  Bessemer  proved  in  1865,  by  exhibiting  a  series  of^samples 
of  steel  nuuie  by  his  own  process  alone.  The  pecuniary  rewards 
of  Bessemer's  great  invwtion  came  to  him  with  comparative 
quickness;  but  it  was  not  till  1879  that  the  Royal  Sodety 
admitted  him  as  a -fellow  and  the  government  honoured  him 
with  a  knighthood.  Bessemer  died  at  Denmark  Hill,  London, 
on  the  15th  of  March  1898. 

Among  Bessemer's  numerous  other  inventions,  not  one  of 
which  attained  a  tithe  of  the  success  or  importance  of  the-steel 
process,  were  movable  dies  for  embossed  stamps,  a  gold  paint, 
sugar  machinery,  and  a  ship  which  was  to  save  her  passengers 
from  the  miseries  of  mat  do  mer.  This  last  had  her  saloon 
mounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free  to  swing  relatively  to  the 
boat  herself,  and  the  idea  was  that  this  saloon  should  always  be 
maintained  steady  and  level,  no  matter  how  rough  the  Sea. 
For  this  purpose  hydraulic  mechanism  of  Bessemer's  design  was 
arranged  imder  the  control  of  an  attendant,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  watch  on  a  spirit-level,  and  counteract  by  proper  manipu- 
lation of  the  apparatus  any  deviation  from  the  horizontal  that 
might  manifest  itself  on  the  floor  of  the  saloon  owing  to  the 
rolling  of  the  vesseL  A  boat,  called  the  "  Bessemer,"  was  built 
on  this  plan  in  1875  and  put  on  the  cross-Channel  service  to 
Calais,  but  the  mechanism  of  the  swinging  saloon  was  not  found 
effective  in  practice  and  was  ultimately  removed. 

An  Autobiotraphy  was  published  in  1909. 

BESSEXBR.  a  town  of  Jefferson  county,  Alabama,  U.S.A., 
about  13  m.  S.W,  of  Birmingham,  a  little  N.  of  the  centre  of 
the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  4544;  (1900)  6538,  including  3695  ne- 
groes; (19x0)  xo»864.  The  town  is  served  by  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern  (Queen  &  Crescent  route),  the  Louisville  &  Nash-* 
ville,  the  Kansas  Ci^y,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  (St  Louis 
&  San  Frandsco  system),  the  Birmingham  Southern,  and  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  railways.  Bessemer  is 
situated  in>  the  midst  of  the  iron  ore  and  limestone  district  of 
Alabama,  in  the  south  part  of  Jones'  Valley  (about  3  m.  wide.); 
to  the  east  is  the  Red  Ore  mountain  range,  rich  in  red  haematite; 
to  the  north-west  are  the  Warrior  coalfields;  to  the  south-west, 
south  and  south-east  are  immense  fossiliferous  iron-  ore  seams 
and  the  Cahaba  coalfields;  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dty 
are  hmestone  quarries,  and  about  x8  m.  north-east  are  the  lime- 
stone kilns  of  Gate  City.  Mining,  iron  smelting  and  the  manu- 
facture ol  iron  and  coke  are  the  chief  industries  of  Bessemer; 
truck  farming  is  also  an  important  industry.  In  1900  Bessemer 
was  the  eighth  dty  of  the  state  in  population,  second  in  amount 
cf  capital  invested  in  manufacturing,  and  fourth  in  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  product  for  the  year.  Bessemer  was  laid 
out  in  1887,  and  was  incorporated  in  1889. 

BBSSI&RES,  JEAN  BAPTISTR,  duke  of  Istria  (1768-1813), 
French  marshal,  was  bom  near  Cahors  in  1768.  He  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the  "  Constitutional  Guard  "  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  as  a  noji-cocunissioned  officer  took  part  in  the  war  against 
Spain.  In  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  in  the  Army 
of  the  Moselle  he  repeatedly  distinguished  himself  for  valour, 
aad  in  2796,  as  captain,  he  served  in  Bonaparte's  Itab'an  cam- 
paign. At  Roveredo  his  conduct  brought  him  to  his  chief's 
notice,  and  after  Rlvoli  he  was  sent  to  France  to  deliver  the 
captured  colours  to  the  Directory.  Hastening  back  to  the  front, 
he  accompanied  Napoleon  in  the  invasion  of  Styrla  In  command 
of  the  "  Guides,"  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Consular 
and  Imperial  Guard.  As  chef  de  brigade  he  next  served  hi  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  and  won  further  distinction  at  Acre  and 
Aboukir.  Returning  to  Europe  with  Napoleon,  he  was  present 
at  Marengo  (1800)  as  second-in-command  of  the  Consular  Guard, 
and  led  a  brilliant  and  successful  cavalry  charge  at  the  dose  of 
the  day,  though  its  effect  on  the  battle  was  not  as  dedsive  at 
Napoleon  pretended,  Profnoted  general  of  division  in  1803 
and  marshal  of  France  in  1804,  he  made  the  most  famous 
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campaigns  of  the  Grande  Armie  as  colonel-genera]  of  the  Guard 
Cavalry  (1805,  x8o6, 1807).  In  1805  he  had  received  the  Grand 
Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1809  was  created  duke  of 
Istria.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Marshal 
Bessidres  had  his  first  opportunity  of  an  independent  command, 
and  his  crushing  victory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Medina  dd  Rio 
Seco  (1808)  justified  Napoleon's  choice.  When  disaster  in  other 
parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  called  Napc^eon  himself  to  the  Penin- 
sula, Bessidres  continued  to  give  the  emperor  the  very  greatest 
assistance  in  his  campaign.  In  1809  he  Was  again  with  the 
Grande  Armie  in  the  Danube  valley.  At  EssUng  his  rq>eated 
and  desperate  charges  checked  the  Austrians  in  Uie  full  tide  of 
their  success.  At  Wagram  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
Rei^adng  Bemadotte  in  the  conmiand  of  the  Army  <rf  the  North, 
a  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  newly-created  duke  of  Istria 
successfully  opposed  the  British  WaldMren  expedition,  and  fai 
i8xx  he  was  back  agafai,  in  a  still  more  impwtant  CMnmand, 
in  Spain.  As  Massfna's  second-in-command  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  but  Napoleon  never  detadied 
him  for  very  long,  and  in  x8ta  he  coimnanded  the  Guard  Cavalry 
at  Borodino  and  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Wherever  engaged 
he  won  further  distinctfon,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1815 
campaign  he  was  appointni  to  the  command  of  the  whc^  c^ 
Napoleon's  cavalry,  three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  reconndtring  the  defile  of  Posema-Rippadi, 
Bessidres  was  killed  by  a  musket-baU.  Napdeon,  who  (toeply 
fdt  the  loss  of  one  of  his  truest  friends  and  ablest  commanders, 
protected  his  children,  and  his  ddest  son  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVni.  As  a  commander, 
espedally  of  cavalry,  Bessiires  left  a  reputation  excelled  by 
very  few  of  Napotemi's  marshals,  and  his  dauntless  courage 
and  cool  judgment  made  him  a  safe  leader  in  independent  com- 
mand. He  was  personally  beloved  to  an  extraordinary  «cteiit 
amongst  his  soldiers,  and  (unlike  most  of  the  French  genenJa 
of  the  time)  amongst  his  opponents.  It  is  said  diat  masses  were 
performed  if<»r  his  soul  by  the  priests  of  insurgent  Spain,  and  the 
king  of  Saxony  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

His  yoimger  brother,  Bertxand,  Bason  BsssiisES  (1773- 
1855),  was  a  distinguidied  divisional  leader  under  Napokon. 
After  serving  with  a  good  record  in  Italy,  in  Egypt  and  at- 
Hohenlinden,  he  had  a  command  in  the  Grande  Armte^  and  in 
1808  was  sent  to  Spain.  He  commanded  a  divnion  in  cktakmia 
and  i^yed  a  notable  part  at  the  action  of  Mdfais  de  Rey  near 
Barcelona.  Disagreements  with  his  superior.  General  Duhesme, 
led  to  his  resignation,  but  he  subsequently  served  with  Napoleoti 
in  aD  the  later  campaigns  <tf  the  empire.  Placed  on  the 
retired  list  by  the  Bourbras,  his  last  puUic  act  was  his  defence 
of  the  unfortunate  Ney.  The  rest  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in 
retirement. 

BES8U8.  satrap  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  under  Daihis  HI. 
In  the  battle  of  Gaugamela  (xst  of  October  331)  he  commanded 
the  troops  of  his  satn^y.  When  Alexander  pursued  the  Persian 
king  on  his  flight  to  the  East  (summer  330),  Bessus  with  some 
of  the  other  conspirators  deposed  Darius  and  shortly  afterwards 
killed  him.  He  then  tried  to  organize  a  national  resistance 
Against  the  Macedonian  conqueror  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
proclaimed  himself  king  and  adopted  the  name  Artaxerxes. 
But  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  treadiery  in  the  summer  of  329. 
Alexander  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  where  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  Before  his  execution  his  nose  and  ears  were  cut  o£F, 
according  to  the  Persian  custom;  we  learn  from  the  Behistun 
inscription  that  Darius  I.  punished  the  usurpers  in  the  same  way. 

BEST.  iriLUAII  THOMAS  (1836-1897),  English  organist,  the 
son  oi  a  soUdtor,  was  bom  at  Cariislc  on  the  13th  of  August 
1826.  Having  dcdded  upon  a  musical  career,  he  recdved  his 
first  instruction  from  the  cathedral  organist.  He  applied  himself 
especially  to  Bach's  music,  and  became  a  player  of  great  skill. 
His  successive  appointments  were  to  Pembroke  diapd,  Liver- 
pool, 1840;  to  a  church  for  the  blind,  1847,  and  the  Liverpo<rf 
Philharmonic  Sodety,  1848.  For  a  short  time  (7854-1855)  be 
was  in  London  at  the  Panopticon  in  Ldcester  Square,  the  church 
d  St  Blartin-in-the-Fields,  and  Lincoln'k  Iim  chapd.    in  1855 


he  returned  to  Literpool  as  organist  of  St  Gcorft's  Hall,  where 
his  perionnances  rapidly  became  famous  throughout  F^gland. 
Ill-healt3i  compelled  him  at  last  to  retire  in  1894.  Be  was 
engaged  as  solo  organist  at  all  the  Handd  fesUvab  at  the  Crystal 
Pi^boe,  and  also  as  oiganist  at  the  Albert  Hall,  where  ht  in- 
augurated the  great  organ  in  1871.  He  had  been  in  the  recdpt 
of  a  dvO  Ust  pension  of  £100  a  year  since  1880,  and  in  1890  went 
to  Australia  to  give  organ  redtals  in  the  town  hall  of  Sydney. 
Best  died  at  Liverpool  on  the  xoth  <rf  May  1897. 

His  command  over  all  the  resources  of  his  own  instnunest 
was  masterly;  his  series  of  Saturday  redtab  at  St  George's  Hail, 
carried  <tt  for  many  years,  indudcd  the  whole  fidd  <rf  organ 
mudc,  and  of  music  that  could  be  arranged  for  the  oignn, 
andent  and  modem;  and  his  performances  of  Bach's  organ 
works  were  particularly  fine.  His  own  compodtions  for  the 
organ,  chiefly  comprised  in  the  publication  entitled  Orgaii 
Pieces  Jcf  Cknrck  Use,  have  a  strong  and  marked  iiMiividuality. 
Best,  unlike  many  soloists,  was  an  all-round  muddan,  and  faUy 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  art.  His  bast,  by  Connd 
Dressier,  has  been  placed  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  Liver> 
pool  organ,  as  a  memorialof  his  long  series  of  performances  there. 

BBfllA,  the  name  of  a  family  in  andent  Rome,  of  which  the 
following  w^e  the  most  distinguished. 

X.  Lucius  Calpoanius  Be8iia»  Roman  tribune  of  the 
peof^  in  i3x  B.c,  consul  in  xtx.  Having  bem  appciDUA 
to  the  command  of  the  operations  against  Jugurtha,  he  at 
first  carried  on  the  campaign  energetically,  but  soon,  having 
been  heavily  bribed,  oonduded  a  disgraceful  peace.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  conduct  and  con- 
demned, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  BCarcos  Scauras  who,  thoogh 
formerly  his  legate  and  equally  guilty,  was  one  of  the  judges. 
He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Bestia  who  encouraged  the 
Italians  hi  thdr  revc^,  and  wmt  into  exile  (90)  to  avoid  punish- 
ment under  the  law  of  Q.  Varius,  whereby  those  who  hsd  secretly 
or  openly  aided  the  ItaMan  allies  against  Rome  were  to  be  brought 
to  trial  (Applan,  BelL  Ch,  i.  37;  Val.  Max.  viii.  6.  4).  Both 
Cicero  and  Sallust  express  a  hi|^  opinion  of  Bestia's  abilities,  bnt 
his  love  of  money  demoralised  him.  He  is  mentioned  in  n 
Carthaginian  inscription  as  one  of  a  board  of  three,  perhaps  an 
agricultural  commission. 

See  Sallaat,  Jupir(ka\  Cicero.  Bntka,  modv.  fit;  for  the  general 
histmy,  A. H.  J. Greenidgev HiO^ef  Borne,  vol. L  (1904), pp. 346 foU. 

9,  Lucius  Cakpuknios  Bestia,  one  of  the  Catilinaiian  con- 
qsirators,  possibly  a  grandson  of  the  above.  He  was  tr^Mine 
dectin  63,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that,  afterentcring  upon  his 
oflke,  he  should  pubfidy  accuse  Cicero  of  responsibiUty  for  the 
impending  war.  This  was  to  be  the  dgnal  for  the  outbreak  of 
revolution.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  put  down  and  Bestia 
had  to  content  himself  with  delivering  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
consul  <m  the  expiration  of  his  office.  This  Bestia  is  probably  noi 
the  Lucius  Calpumius  Bestia,  aedfle,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
praetordiip  in  57.  He  was  accused  of  bribery  during  his  candi- 
datuie,  and,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  ddence,  was  condemned.  In  43 
he  attached  himsdf  to  the  party  of  Antony,  apparently  in  tba 
hope  of  obtaining  the  consulship. 

Sallust.  CatUime,  xvii.  43;  Ap(^n,  BM.  O^  il.  3;  Ckcfo, 
i4tf  Q.  /v.  iL  3, 6. 

BBSTDZHBV-RTUmK*  ALBZIUt  PRBOVICH,  Coumt 
(1693-1768),  grand  chancellor  of  Russia,  the  second  son  of  Count 
Peter  Bestuxhev,  the  early  favourite  of  the  empress  Anne,  was 
bom  at  Mosco  .7  on  the  ist  of  June  1693.  Educated  abroad,  witk 
hjs  ddcr brother  Mikhail,  at  Copenhagen  and  Berlin,  heespecinlly 
distinguished  himsdf  in  languages  and  the  applied  wSmces. 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1712,  attached  him  to  Prince  Kurakin  at  the 
Utrecht  Omgress  that  he  might  learn  diplomacy,  and  for  the 
same  reason  permitted  him  in  1713  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
dector  of  Hanover.  George  L  took  him  to  London  in  r7i4,  and 
sent  him  to  St  Petersburg  as  his  accredited  minister  whh  a 
notification  of  his  accession.  Bestuiiiev  then  retntned  to 
England,  where  he  remained  four  years.  It  was  the  neceasniy 
apprenticeship  to  his  brilliant  diplomatic  career.  Hb  pasdon  fct 
intrigue  Is  curiously  flhistrated  by  his  letter  to  the  Hareiufch 
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Main  at  \1atiia,  taming  hb  '^fetaft  «Dveieigii"  oi  kk 
diwtion,andwpw«entinghi»«oiooMfnBagiii^wa^ 
leduaioo  of  a  xealooa  bat  pomdui  irdMdwr.  Tkia  eitnr 
bfdinary  indiscMtion  nui^t  neUiiaira  cost  hidk  Ut  Ufa;  bat  the 
tsaicYich  fectonately  dettroyed.tfts  letter.^  On  his  settim  le 
Rnsna  ha  aanred  for  two  yean  vithtettany  adaiy  as  chief 
fliiiilltnan  of  the  Bedchamber  at  the  couitof' Anne  of  Gourlani^ 
and  in  1721  soccceded  Vastly  Bolgondctaa  Ituteian  mhdster  at 
Cepenhagen.  Copenhagen  iraa  iiea  a  wblripool  ol  diplomatk 
ihtcignei  for  Geoxga  I.  wascadeawowdng  to  nnn  tbenortbeni 
powers  against  Peter  the  Oieat>  and  this  it  was  Bestmiiev^ 
mission  to  counteract.  On  the  ocoasioii  of  the  peace  of  Nyatad^ 
wfaSch  terminated  tha  91  yean' war  between  Russia  and  ^reden^ 
Bestashev  desigaed  and  struck  a  fwniawnontive  medal  wdth  a 
panegytkal  Latin  insoriptiott,  which  so  dcUghtcd  Beter  (then  at 
Derbent)  that  he  sent  a  letter  of  ttenks  written  with  Us  own 
band  and  his  portrait  set  in  biflliants.  It  was  at  thia  time  too 
tiiat  the  many-sided  Alexhis  invented  hi»  famous  ^  drops,"  or 
HmOura  kmiccnervhu  Beshtstkefi^  the  recipe  of  which  ims  stdca 
by  the  Ftench  brigadier  Lamotte,  who  inade  his  fortune  by 
Introdocfaig  it  at  ttie  French  court,  when  it  was  luiown  as 

Hie  aadden  death  of  Pater  ihe  Grfeat  aeriowty  faijmad  Bestu^ 
ahev'spnspacts.  For  more  than  ten  yeanhetemaincd  at  Copeii' 
hagtib,  looking  vafady  towards  Bussia  as  a  soft  Of  pronriaad  land 
f it>m  wMth  he  was  exchided  by  enen^es  or  rfvala.  Be  rendered 
lome  important  services,  however,  to  tho  cmplesa  Anne,  for 
which  he  was  decorated  and  mad^  a  privy  coundUofi  He  also 
t»on  the  favour  of  Bilen,  and  on  the  tragic  fall  of  Artemy  Volu- 
Inaky  in  1739  was  summoned  home  to  take  his  place  ia.  the 
councfl.  Heasdsted  Bhen  to  obkdn  the  regency  In  the  Ustdays 
of  dw  empress  Anne,  but  when  his  patxon  fen  three  weeks'hiter. 
Ilia  own  position  became  extremely  precarious.  His  Chance 
came  when  the  empress  KiaabeCh)  hiimediately' after  her  accea- 
aion,  summoned  him  back  to  cotirt,  abd  appohrted  him  vi<)9- 
chanceUor.  For  the  next  twenty  yeAra,  during  a  perfod  of 
exceptiona]  diflkulty,  he  practically  controlled  the  forefga 
policy  of  Russia.  Bestuzhev  rightly  reeognfecd  that,  a¥  tids 
Ihne,  France  was  the  natural  enemy  of  Russia*  The  intereita  of 
the  two  states  hi  Turkty,  Poland  and 'Swtddi  Were  diaaietricaHy 
opposed,  and  Russia  could  never  hope  to  be  safe- frddB  the 
Itttrignesof  Ftence  ih  these  three  botderiands.  AKthe  ebemlesof 
France  were  thus  necessarily  the  hiends  of  Russia,  and  htir 
friends  Russia's  tinemies.  Consequently  Ottet  BrHain,  and  atill 
more  Austria,  were  Rtis^Viiataial  alUes,  ttMta  the  aggressive 
and  enfcnefic  king  of  Prussia  was  a  d^jiger  to  be  guardedagafiMt 
It  was,  Oerefor^,  the  policy  of  BaMdzhev  to  bring^ahthst  a  quad- 
mptealHancehetwecn  Russia,  Austik,  Creat  Britain  and  Saxoay, 
to  oounterpo&e  the  Franco-Prussian  league.  But  he  was  on 
dangerous  gronhd^  The  empress  hers^  was  averse  from  an 
alfiance  with  Great  Britahi  and  Austria,  whose  r^resentatfv^ 
had  strhreti  to  prevent  her  acoessfim;  and  many  of  her  personal 
friencb,  in  tiie  pay  of  Fnnoe  and  Prus^/took  part  in  umumer- 
'able  conspiracies  to  overthrow  Bestuzhev.  Nevertheless,  step  by 
step,  Bestuzhev,  aHed  by  his  dder  broker  M9dui0,  carried  out 
Iris  policy.  Oh  the  xxth  of  December  174a,  a  defensive  alfiance 
-was  concluded  between  Great  Britam  and  Russia.  Bestwdtev 
bad  previously  rejected  with  scohi  the  proposals  of  the  French 
government  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  basis 
of  a  territorial  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  former^  and  he 
conducted  the  war  so  Vigorously  that  by  the  end  of  2742  Sweden 
lay  at  the  md-cy  of  the  empress.  At  ^e  pe^  congress  of  Abo 
Oanuarp^August  1743)  he  insisted  tbat  the  whole  of  Finlanid 
should  be  ceded  to  Rus^,  byway  of  completing  the  testanlent  of 
Peter  the  Great  But  the  Frendh  party  contrived  to  get  better 
terms  fot  Sweden,  by  artfully  appealing  to  the  empress's  fondness 
for  the  house  of  Hblstein.  The  Swedes,  at  the  desire  of  EHaabeth, 
accepted  Adolphua  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein,  aa  their  future 
king,  and,  in  return,  received  back  Fhiland,  with  the  exceptSop  of 
a  small  strip  of  land  up  to  the  river  Kyihmene.    Nor  could 

*  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  taken  by  way  of  precaution,  beforehand,^ 
by  the  Austrian  ministers,  and  this  copy  is  stiU  in  ^e  Vienna  archives. 
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BcBtadkev  pteveut'the  stpdng  of  a  RiilM-Prtisiftui'defaDafvt 
alliance  (Much  r748);  but  he  deprived  it  of  aQ  political  signii- 
cance  by  «aeljHding  from  it  thepropoaed  guarantee  of  Frederick's 
Sikaian  conqoests.  Hoieavar*  tbrou|^  Bestuabev's  efforts,  the 
credit  of  tha  .Prwwiiwi  king  (whom  he  rifhtiy  regarded  as  mom 
dangaoaa  than  France)  at  the  Russian  court  fell  steadOy,  and 
Ae  vica*chanrrilor  prepaaed  the  way  foran  aUSanos  with  Austria 
by  ao&ding  to  the  treaty  of  Breslau  (lat  of  Noveaiber  1745). 
A  bogus  conapfaacy,ho«rev8r,  got  up  by  .the  HolsMin  fattfon, 
aided  by  Frsaoe  a^d  Prussia,  who  persaaded  EUsabath  that  the 
Auatiiaa  ambaasador  wm  hitriguingto  repiaoa  Ivan  VI.  on  the 
throne^  alienated  tta  tmpnsg  from  Awitria  for  a  time;  and 
Bastnahcv's  rain  was  aegardad  aa  caitahi  when,  in  1743,  the 
Freacb  agent,  the  maxipda  da  La  Chltaidie,  arrived  to  reniforce 
his  other  anendea.  But  ha  found  a  friend  in  need  hi  M.  L. 
Voroatsov,  the  empNes'a  oanfidant,  who  shared  his  political 
views.  Stffl  his  portion  waa  most  delicate,  especially  when  the 
betrothal  between  the  grind-duke  Petec  and  Sophia  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst  (aftarwaxds  Catharine  H.)  was  carried  thfough  against  his 
win,  and  Elfeabeth  of  Hobtefat,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  airived 
hi  the  Prusiiaa  intaresta  to  spy  upon  him.  Frederit^  IL, 
conadaas  of  the  inataUttty  of  Ms  French  ally,  was  now  eager  to 
contract  an  offensive  aHiance  wfQi  Russia;  and  the  first  step  to 
its  realization  vras  the  overthrow  of  Bestui^iev, "  upon  whopi," 
he  wrote  to  his  minister  Axd  von  Maidefdd,'^  the  fateofPruosia 
and  my  own  house  depends."  But  Bestuzhev  succeeded,  at  last, 
hi  convincfiig  the  ampresa  tiiat  Chftardie  was  an  impudent 
intriguer,  and  on  the  6th  df  June-  x744»  that  diplomatist  was 
ordered  to  cjuit  Russia  within  tweaty-iour  boon.  Five  wedu 
later  Bestushev  was  made  graad  chancellor  (July  15th).  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  EKaab^  of  Holstein  was  aho  e]q)eUed  from 
Russia,  and  Beafahev  was  saprcme* 

The  attention  of  Europeaa  dfjdomary  at  this  time  ^was  am* 
centxated  upon  the  khig  of  Pnissia,  whMe  insatiable  acquaitiv6> 
ness  dJstarbed  aB  his  nd^dioars.  Bestuzfaev's  offar,  oommuni* 
cated  to  the  British  gK>vermDcnt  at  the  end  of  174$,  to  attack 
Piuaaia  if  Geeat  Britain  would  guarsntea  subsidies  to  the  anaount 
of  soma  £6)000/000,  was  rejected,  aanaeless  now  that  AoatiiB  and 
Prussia:  were  condng  to  terms.  Then  ha  tuned  to  Austria,  and 
on  tha  29fid  of  May  1746,  an  offensive  and  defensive  aUianoa 
"waaoon^hidad  between  the  twdpowereaMAifestfy-dlrcctedagafaKt 
P^rns^  In  1747,  aUiancas  were  also  oonduded  with  Demnark 
and  tha  Porte*  At  Iha  same  time  Bestuzhev  nfcsisted  any 
rapprodienieaft  with  Ptanoe,  and  sa^verely  rebufcedthe  court  of 
6attny  for  its  bftrtsae*  with  that  ef  Versailles.'  About  this 
time  he  was  hsmpeied  by  the  perristent  oppositfoa  of  the  vioe> 
chaattUor  Mikhafl  VoioiitaQV^  fomeriy  his  friend,  now  his 
jealotjtsri^t,  ^ho  was  secretly  sapported  by  FMderidt  the  Great 
I^  1748^  hcmaver,  he  got  rid  of  hhn  by  pioving  to  the  empress 
that  Vbrontaov  ^was  hi  the  pay -of  Prussia.  The  boar  of 
BestuaheVa  triumph  Oouidded  with  the  peace  ooDgress  of  Aii^ 
k'Chapelle,  which  ahered  the  vdiole  situatfon  of  Euiopean 
peUtids  and  introduced  fresh  oombinatlons,  the  breaking  away 
of  Prussia  from  Fjrance  and  a  npprodiement  between  P.nglaad 
abd  Prussia,  with  the  Inevitable  ooroUaxy  of  anaUiance  between 
France  and  the  enemiesof  Prussia.  BestuAev's  violent  poUticai 
prejudices  at  first  prevented  him  from  properly  recognidng  thia 
change.  Passion  had 'always  been  too  laige  an  ingredient 
In  his  dlpknnaty.  His  Anglomania  also  misled  him.  His 
enemies,  headed  by  hit  elder  brother  Mikhail  and  tha  vice- 
chanceUor  VofoMaov,  poweiless  whOa  his  diplonucy  was>faaitlesa, 
c^ckly  took  advantf^  of  his  mlatakeSw  When,  on  the  i6th  of 
January  1756,  the  Angto^Prussian,  and  on  the  and  of  May  tha 
Franoo^AUstrian  alfianceswere  concluded,  Vorontsov  advocated 
the  accession  of  Russia  to  the  ktter  league,  whereas  Bestushev 
insisted  on  a  aubsidy  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  But  his  in- 
ffuence  was  now  on  the  wane.  The  totally  unexpected  Anglo- 
Prussian  alliance  had  justified  the  arguments  of  his  enemies  that 
En^and  was  hnpowlCj  in^e  Iiis  hatred  of  France  prevented 
him  hxmi  adopting  riie  only  alternative  of  an  alliance  with  her. 
Tb  prevent  undergound  ihtrigucs,  Bestuzhev  now  proposed 
the  erection  of  a  council  of  ministers,  to  Kttle  all  ImportaM 
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^ttMin,  and  At  its  £at  soaion  <C4tlfe-3otk  o£  llardi)  sn  aOiMact 
with  Austria^  lYaace  and  Pobnd  against  Frederidc  II.  ivas 
pix^KMed,  though  Bestnahev  opposed  any  oompcwition  wUh 
France.  He  endeavouitd  to  support  iiis  failing  credit  by  a 
secret  alliance  with  the  giandrducheae  Catherine,  whom  he 
proposed  to  raise  to  the  thxxie  instead  of  her  Holstein  huS" 
band,  Peter,  from  whom  Bestuzhev  eigxyted  nothing  good  either 
for  himself  or  for  Russia.  The  negotiations  were  conducted 
through  the  Pole  Stanislaus  PoniatowskL  The  accession  of 
Russia  to  the  anti-Prusstan  coalition  (1756)  was  made  over  his 
head,  and  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  of  Besuizhev's  friend, 
the  Russian  eommander-in-chlef,  Stephen  Aprakain,  after  the 
battle  of  Gross-Jagetsdorf  (1757)*  was  made  the  pretext  for 
overthrowing  the  chancellor.  His  unwillingness  to  agree  to 
the  ooaHtion  was  magnified  into  a  determination  to  defeat  it, 
though  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  oould  oaly  gain  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  Frederick,  and  nothing  was  ever  proved  against  him. 
Nevertheless  he  was  deprived  of  the  cbancdUorship  ami  banished 
to  his  estate  at  Goretovo  (Apidl  1759),  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Catharine  II.,  who  recalled  him  to  court  and 
created  him  a  field  marshaL  But  he  took  no  leading  part  in 
affairs  and  died  on  the  sist  of  April  1768,  the  last  of  Us  race. 

See  The  Sbomik  of  the  Russiftm  Histoncai  Society^  vols,  i,  3^*5/7* 
13, 33, 36, 66, 79. 80, 81, 85-86, 91-03, 96, 99, 100, 103  (St  Petersburg, 
1870,  &c.);  Pclifischt  CorrespondenM  FrUdricks  dts  Crossen,  von. 
I-3I  (Berlin,  1870-1904);  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  Th*  Daughttr  «tFeUf  tkB 
Grtat  (London.  1899);  (R.  N.  B.)  * 

BMTUZHBV-RTUIIIM,  MIKHAIL  '  PETROVICH.  Coumt 
(1688-1760),  Russian  di{domatist,  dder  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  educated  at  Berlin,  and  was  sent  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
represent  Russia  at  Copenhagen  in  1705.  In  1730  he  was 
appointed  resident  at  London  at  a  time  when  the  English  court 
was  greatly  inflamed  against  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  Baltic;  and  Bestuzhev  was  summarily 
Mmrinj^fm^A  for  protcsting  against  the  Iatel3^formed  Ani^o-Swedish 
alliance.  On  the  conclusion  of  tho  peace  of  Nystad  in  1721  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  ScoddiolnL  His  first 
official  act  was  the  vgning  of  a  defensive  aUiance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  for  twelve  years,  in  1734.  He  was  suooesi- 
fvdy  transierred  to  Warsaw  (1726)  and  to  Berlin  (173^9),  bat 
yetumed  to  Stockholm  in  1733.  How  far  Bestnshev  was  oon^ 
cemed  in  the  muoder  (June  38th,  1739)  of  the  Swedish  diplotnatic 
agent  Sinclair  in-Siksia  on  his  journey  honie  from  Constantinople, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  Bestuzhev  se«t  informa- 
tion to  hii  court  of  Siktelair's  mission,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  hostile  to  Rumia,  and  even  supplied  the  portrait  of  the  envc^ 
for  recognition.  The  Swedish  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
describing  Bestuzhev  as  the  archrpbtter  in  thb  miserable  altair; 
yet»  while  the  active  agents  were  bani^wd  to  Siberia,  Bestuzhev 
was  not  crveB  censured.  The  Sindair  murder  led  ultimately 
to  the  Swedish-Russian  War  of  {741*  when  Bestuzhev  was 
transferred  first  to  Hamburg  and  subsequently  to  Hanover, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  ocmdwle  an  aUiaace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  On  his  cetrnn  to  Russia  in  1743,  he  was 
made  grand  maMhsl,  and  married  Anna,  the  widow  of  Paul 
Yaguzfainsky,  Peter  the  Great's  famous  pupiL  A  few  months 
later  his  wife  was  implicated  in  a  bogus  conspiracy  got  «4>  by  the 
French  ambassador,  the  marquis  de  La  Chitardie,  to  ruin  the 
Bestuzhevs  (see  BESTU^T-RYmoN,  Auxius),  and  after 
a  pubUc  whipping,  had  her  tongue  cut  cut  and  was  banished  to 
Siberia.  TliUier  Bestuzhev  hatd  not  the  manhood  to  follow  her, 
bttt  wetu  abroad,  and  subsequently  resumed  his  diplomatic 
career.  His  last  and  most  hriUiant  mission  was  to  Veaailles, 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  coalition  agamst  Frederick 
Ihe  (keat,  where  he  cut  a  great  figure.  HediedatParisonthe 
36th  of  February  1760. 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Tk*  Daugfittr  «f  Peter  He  Gr$at  (London, 
1899);  Mikhail  Senyievich.  History  of  Russia  (Rua.),  vols,  xv.-xxii. 
(2Bd  ed..  St  Petenburg,  1897).  (R  N.  B.) 

BBT  and  BBTTINO  (probably  from  0.  Fr.  obetfiTf  to  instigate, 
Eng.  *'  abet,"  ijt.  with  money).  To  **  bet "  Is  to  3take  money 
or  something  valuable  on  some  future  contii^ency.  Betting 
in  some  form  or  other  has  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  days, 


oommendng  fai  the  East  with  rofal  and  oabk  gimbkta,  aM 
gradually  ertifnding  itself  wcstwarissnd  throu^aovit  aU  classes 
In  aH  countries  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  betting  is 
now  largdy  indulged  in;  and  in  the  lAiked  Kingdom  it  spnmd 
to  SQch  an  extent  amongst  aA  grades  of  society,  during  the  19th 
century,  that  the  interference  ci  the  legislature  was  necessary 
(see  Gamimo  and  Wagbeimo).  Beta  can,  of  oourse,  be  wmAt  oa 
any  subject,  and  are  a  nninww  method  of  backing  one^  opinion 
or  skill,  whether  at  games  of  cards  or  in  any  other  ^wnncrioin 
but  the  commonest  form  of  betting  is  associated  with  the  tttil 
In  the  eariy  days  of  hoEK>«acing  pettona  lAo  wuhed  to  bet 
often  failed  to  Ratify  their  inclination  because  of  the  difficolty 
of  findmg  any  one  ready  to  wager.  To  obviate  this  difficaky 
the  professional. bookmaker  aiost.  It  was  perceived  that  if  a 
man  laid  money  against  a  number  of  hocses,  oondnciing  his 
bnsincas  on  discreet  principles,  he  would  in  all  probability  receive 
enou^  to  pay  the  bettor  who  was  successful  and  to  Inve  a  sur- 
plus for  himself;  for  the  "  bookmaker,"  as  the  pcofasional 
betting  man  came  to  be  called,  had  enonnoua  advantages  in  Ua 
favour.  He  was  presumably  shrewd  and  ivmy,  wher^  maay 
of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  were  precisely  the  opposite,  and 
benefit  arose  to  him  from  the  mistakes  and  misralnilstionn  d 
ownefs.and  trainers  of  horses,  and  from  the  inmnaenble  acci- 
dents which  occur  to  prevent  anticipated  success;  moreovtt, 
if  he  carried  out  the  theory  of  his  calling  he  would  so  anange  his 
book,  by  what  is  called  "  betting  to  figures,"  that  the  money  he 
received  would  be  more  thaahe  could  possU^y  he  called  upon  to 
pay.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  of  ton  does  not  hsppen,  because 
**  backers  "  wHl  sometimes  support  two  or  three  homesina  mca 
only,  and  the  success  of  one  may  result  in  loss  to  the  bookmaker; 
but  in  the  long  run  it  has  been  almostinvariablyfoimd  that  the 
bookmaker  grows  rich  and  that  the  backer  of  horses  loses  moiiegr. 
It  is  the  bookmaker  who  regulates  the  odds,  and  this  he  doe% 
sometimes  by  antidpating,  sometimes  by  noting,  the  desire  of 
backers  to  support  certain  animals.  Such  thipgs  as  stable  secreCf 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  the  piesent  time;  the  bookmaker 
is  usually  as  well  able  as  any  one  else  to  estimate  the  chances  of 
the  various  horses  engaged  in  races.  ^  Notwithstanding  that  the 
reports  of  a  trial  gallop  are  of  comparativi^  little  value  to  azqr 
except  the  few  persons  who  know  what  weights  the  '^"*'"^^4 
carried  when  tried,  the  bookmaker  is  extraordinarily  keen,  and 
frequently  successful,  in  his  search  for  information.;  aind  on  this 
the  odds  depend.  ' 

Betting  ia  connexion  with  horse-racing  is  of  two  kinds: 
"  post,"  when  warning  does  not  begin  until  the  numbers  of  the 
runners  are  hoisted  on  the  board;  and  "ante-post,"  when 
wagering  opens  weeks  or  months  before  the  event;  though  of 
this  latter  there  ig  far  leas  than  was  formeriy  the  casc^  doubtless 
for  the  reason  that  before  the  Introduction  of  so  many  new  and 
valiuble  stakes  attention  was  generaUy  concentrated  on  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  races.  Bets  on  the  Derby,  the 
Oaks  and  the  St  Leger  were  formerly  common  nearly  a  year 
before  the  running  of  the  races,  and  a  few  handicaps,  such  aa 
the  Chester  Cup,  used  to  occupy  attention  months  beforehand; 
the  weights,  of  course,  being  published  at  a  much  longer  iaterval 
prior  to  the  contest  than  is  at  present  the  rule.  As  regards  anto-* 
post  betting,  bookmakers  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  relative 

Srospects  of  the  horses  entered.  A  person  who  wishes  to  back  a 
orse  asks  the  price,  and  accepts  or  declines,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  bet  is  bid  it  will  probably  b^  quoted  in  the  newqwpers, 
and  other  persons  who  propose  to  wager  on  the  race  are  so  luLely 
to  follow  suit  that  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  in  not  a  few  caaea 
bets  are  quoted  which  never  have  been  laid,  in  order  to  induce 
the  backers  to  q>eculate.  According  to  the  public  demand  for 
a  horse  the  price  shortens.  U  there  is  little  or  no  demand  the 
odds  increase,  the  market  being  almost  entirely  regulated  by  the 
money;  so  that  if  a  great  many  people  bet  on  a  certain  animal 
the  odds  become  shorter  and  shorter,  till  in  many  cases  insfrad 
of  laying  odds  against  a  horse,  the  bookmaker  comes*  to  take 
odds,  that  is,  to  agree  to  pay  a  smaller  sum  than  he  would  receive 
from  the  backer  if  the  animal  lost  Post  betting  is  conducted 
on  very  much  the  same  principles.    When  the  numben  are 
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kobtsd  bvokmakci*  piodifm  thalT  RkdineM  to  tiy  of  tAt 
c«rtabloddi,  which  vuy  acrijrdiag  to  the  demand  forlbedlffcr- 

<D1  uiimAla.  Backen  ate  LaHucDccd  by  maoy  coDaid?ratbn&: 
by  gouip,  by  (he  (qiinioDS  of  writm  od  lacbE,  and  Is  niiDy 
cato,  tmfonuDaldy,  by  the  advice  of  "  tlpatere,"  who  by 
advKtiseraenU  asd  dinlan  ptofeu  tiieic  abiEty  10  indicate 
winoen,  ■  preUDce  which  li  obvioudy  absiud,  aa  !( ibese  men 
ponmed  tbc  knowledge  Ihey  claim,  tlkcy  would  aaaoredly  keep 
U  to  tbemselvci  and  uliliu  ll  for  theli  own  private  purpoaei. 

The  Ipedom  promieei  at  wch  men  do  Infinite  mischief,  as 
Ihey  B  often  appeal  with  (dcctm  10  the  fotty  and  gullibility 
of  ihs  igDonst,  and  in  ncent  yean  the  eilrnt  to  which  belling 
hai  grown  bae  resulted  in  attetnpu  to  checic  It  by  oTganlied 
meana.  Asodety  for  the  purpoaewaa  fonned- in  England  called 
the  Aotl-CcmbliDg  League.  A  booknaker  named  Dunn  wai 
■ummoDed  In  1S97  Eor  betting  in  Tslteisall'a  encloauie,  which  it 
wai  contended  contiavIDtd  the  Betling  Houw  Act  of  tSsj. 
Thi>  act  had  been  aimed  agaimt  what  were  known  u  "  list 
bou>e«,"estal>liihmenli  tbcn  kept  by  bodduahns  for  bet  ling  pnr- 
poMi.  *jid  associated  wilb  many  diegranJul  acandals.  In  the 
pnaml>Ie  to  hit  tuQ  LixdXockbnni  began  by  mnarking  that 
,"  Wheicu  a  new  form  of  betting  bai  of  laie  sprung  up,"  and  the 
Anti-Gambling  League  uugbt  to  ttgae  thai  this  included  a  form 
d  betting  whicb  bad  tun  qiruDg  up  of  late- but  had  on  tbe  con- 
liuy  been  cBiiJed  oa  without  iBterfeicDce  Cor  many  generaiioni. 
Tbe  divfaional  court  of  the  queen'a  bench  {Hmkt  v.  Dvni.  ij 
7.L.K.  3B1)  bdd  that  (uch  betting  was  an  infringemeni  oC  the 
■ct.  and  tbil  Ibe  endosore  was  a  "  (daoe  "  within  the  meaning 
of  the  to.,  and  h«d  been  used  by  tbe  respondent  fnt  the 
porpoie  of  betting  with  petsoog  resorting  thereto,  and  that 
be  was  liable  to  be  convicted.  Tbe  case  was  reuutled  to 
the  juslices,  whoconvicted  the  defendant.  A  somewhat  limilat 
ea»  was  decided  on  the  tame  day  (M'ltany  v.  HiUrcH,  189;, 
Ij  T.L.K.  185),  In  which  it  was  held  ibil  a  ptolesslonal  book- 
maker wbo  went  to  a  place  known  as  tbe  "  pit  heap  "  at  Jarrow, 
to  which  the  public  bad  access  at  all  times,  and  made  bets  with 
penona  assembled  there,  was  properly  convicted,  and  that  the 
"  pit  heap  "  itself  and  tbe  place  where  he  Mood  were  "  places  " 
withhi  the  meaning  of  tbe  act.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  the 
court  of  sppeal  {fixiitll  v.  /CM^fm  Fori  Katetimtit  Co.,  Ud., 
1897,  3  Q.B.  141).  in  an  actlgn  brought  to  resimin  a  racecourse 
company  from  opening  or  keeping  an  encksurt  on  a  racecourse 
by  allowing  itto  be  used  by  booktuakera.  that  tbe  words  "  other 
place  "  muat  be  cDniitrued  as  meaning  a  defined  place,  that  the 
'    a  place  iDnSlSed  Bome  culu^ve    '  ■  -    ■ 


ff^  against  others,  and  tl 


nbad    1 


„  ty  0<  permitting  the  encloiure  ( 
prohibited  by  the  act  oliSjT.  TIk  decision  in  B'snte  v.  Dmm 
wu  dlHpproved  o!;  and  the  House  of  Lords  afterwards  affirtned 
the  decision  ol  tbe  court  of  (ppesL 

Tbe  Street  Betting  Act  rqali  enacted  that  any  penon  frequent- 
ing or  knterirg  in  streets  or  public  plaoo  for  tbe  purpose  of  book- 
Baking,  or  betting,  or  wagering,  should  be  liable  on  nmmaiy 
cODvicIion,  In  the  case  of  a  first  offence,  to  a  £ae  not  eiceeding 
t«n  ponnds,  in  the  case  oi  ■  second  offence,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
tiRnty  pomiik,  and  )a  the  case  of  a  third  or  subsequent  oSence, 
or  Id  any  case  where  he  is  proved  to  liave  committed  the  oflenc* 
of  h4viag  a  betting  transaction  with  a  penon  under  tbe  age  ol 
liiteeh  yeara,  to  a  fine,  on  conviclion  on  indictment,  not  ei- 
ceeding fifty  pounds  or  lo  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  lem  not  exceeding  six  moMhs.  On  ■umni'ity 
conviclion  the  fine  i>  a  turn  not  eiceeding  thirty  pounds  or 
JmprliOnment  with  or  without  bard  labour  for  aterm  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months.  A  wide  definition  la  ^ven  to  the  WATdl 
"atreet"  and  "public  place,"  and  mcecaune*  an  expressly 
sempied  from  the  operation  ol  the  act. 

,  On  aU  French  racecourses  (since  iS6e},  as  on  others  narty 
•rerywhcTe  else  on  tbe  continent,  and  likewise  In  the  British 
colonics,  a  system  of  belling  known  as  the  Fari-Uitltid  at 
TotalEiaiar.  Is  carried  on.  Rows  of  offices  are  cMaUilbed 
briiind  or  near  the  stands,  on  each  of  which  lists  are  cxhitHled 
coOtiintac  ttenuaben  of  the  bone*  thu  arc  Id  lun  ta  the 


goes  to 


:d[  tl 


itions  the  nui 


l.oftheh 

whether  he  desires  to  bet  on  it  to  win  or  for  a  place  only.  He 
receives  *  voucher  for  bis  money,  Afler  the  race  the  wholi 
amount  collected  at  the  various  officea  Is  put  together  and  divide<: 
after  a  percentage  has  been  deducted  tor  the  administiatiot 
and  for  tbe  poor.  As  soon  as  Ibis  bas  been  done,  the  monej 
is  divided  and  tbe  prices  to  be  paid  to  winners  are  eihibtlec 
on  boards.  These  prices  are  calculated  on  b  unit  of  ten  fmucs 
Tlius,  lor  Instance,  if  the  winner  is  notified  as  bringing  lo  twenty 
-five  fiana,  the  meaning  is  that  the  backer  tereives  his  oiigina 
stake  of  ten  and  fifteen  in  addition,  tbe  money  being  pait 
immediately  by  another  clerk  attached  to  the  office  at  whict 
the  bet  was  made.  Tbe  great  French  munidpalities  derivi 
considerable  revenue  in  relief  o!  rates  fnm  tbe  Para  Uahult 
In  Japan  this  system  was  made  niegal  in  i^. 
BBTitlNB  [OxvirttraiNE,  Lycihe),  CiBuNOi,  a  substanci 
■'     ■  ■       (fl(MBiJ(orii)iniSS9byC.5.'    '■  ■ 


it.  p.  Jisi).  It 
choline  with  chrc 
CCHi)iN(OH)-CH 
trimethylantine 
(CH,),N-(-CH^. 
hydrochloride);  a 
with  methyl 


also  found  in  cotton  seed,  in  the  vetch 
Ills  (E.  Schuli  and  S.  Frankfurt,  Ba.,  iSgj, 
may  be  synthetically  picparedby  oxididng 
Die  add  [0.  LiebTiich,  Zir.,  1S69,  i,  13), 

.CHrf)H->C,H,J^0.+H,0;  by  beating 
■ith  manochloracelic  add  (Uebrdtb), 
;OOH-(CH,)J1(C1)-CH,-COOH  (belalne 
id  by  heating  amlno-aceiic  add  (gtycocoliy 

'  .  the  presence  of  an  alkali  (P.  Grie       ~ 


40A).  ItcryilallizesfromalcohollDbrgcdeliquescent 
crystals;  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  clher. 
It  is  a  weak  base.  As  is  shown  by  the  various  syntheses  of  the 
bsse,  it  is  the  methyl  hydroxide  of  dimethyl  glycocoU.    This 

anhydride  ol  conitiluUon  (CHJJ^<^^>CO,  which  is  the 
type  of  tbe  ao-called  "bcUIoa."  These  organic  betaBies 
are  interoal  aahydridel  ol  carboiylic  adds,  which  cuolain  an 
ammonium  hydioiide  group  in  the  o-posltion.  A.  Hantisch 
{.Ba.,  1886, 19,  p.  31)  prepared  Ibebetaloesol  nicotinic,  picolinic 
and  coUidine  carboiylic  adds  from  the  potassium  salts  of  the 
aods,  by  treatment  with  methyl  iodide,  followed  by  mcost  sHvec 
niide.    The  reaction  may  be  shown  as  (ollowsi — 
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the  aielhyl  beti 
alkalwd  IritimtUiM.  .    . 

inlheseedsof  T'n'|im<'la/ii(nin<s-«Ta(cii»(£(r.,  iS3j,l8,p.Isl8). 
It  has  also  been  c^laiiied  from  nicotine  by  A.  ficlet  by  oxidizing 
the  methyl  hydroxide  of  nicotine  irith  potassium  perTnanganate 
(Cf7„iSB7>30.P-"i7). 
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It  i>  1  crytoliiH  (OBd,  vety  (olubte  inn 
nndvCTvpoiniKiiii.  MuKaHne.CiHiKOi,. 
«ii  KiMiM  r«iiKl  In  naay  luiil.     It  inai 

JuL-ul.  iS7«.  |i.  U4).     Tbe  cue!  aHudiutiiiii  hu  BOt  yet  bmi 
dcfinjlely  deterioiaHL 

BETSL  HUT.  The  nunc  betel  ii  applied  lo  tvo  differoit 
ptanU,  vhich  ia  the  Etst  ue  veiy  doMly  uaociaLed  in  the 
purpDsu  to  which  ihey  ue  applied.  The  betel  out  ii  the  fiuit 
oi  the  Aiecu  ai  betd  palm,  Arica  Calaiu,  asd  the  betel  leaf  19 
the  produce  of  the  betel  vine  01  pan,  CAnmaiBtleJ,  ■  plant  allied 
to  that  which  yicUa  bkf  k  p^per.  Tbe  AreoL  palm  a  I  native 
of  the  Mal*y  Peninsula  aiid  Xslandi  and  19  eiiemively  cultivated 
over  ■  wide  area,  in  the  East,  including  southern  India,  Ceylon, 
Siain,  the  Malay  Archipelago  asd  the  Pbilippiiie  tiiaodi.  It 
''  '  '  a  sinight,  ileoder,  unbraoched  stem  [each- 


Height  ai 
.  ctown  of.  6-9  very  latge  a] 


i.jfl 


3r  KKSlled  nut,  the  olbi 
vciy  hard  and  bu  a  prettily  moUkd  grey  anil  brr 
The  chief  pucpose  for  which  betel  nut&  uc  cul 
lected  B  for  uk  a*  a  ma^oLtory,— their  use  m  this  IqnR  being  so 
widespread  among  Onealal  nations  that  it  fs  eatin 
tenib  of  the  whole  human  family  iodulge  in  I 
Fat  tbis  use  the  fniiu  ate  umaally  gathered  betve 
of  August  and  November,  before  they  ate  quite  ripi 
of  tbeii  husha.  They  are  piq»Kd  by  boiling  in  natei,  cutting 
up  into  alicea,  and  drying  in  tbe  sun,  by  whkb  tieatment  the 
slicea  assume  a  dark  brown  or  black  cobur.  When  chewed  > 
unall  piece  is  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  of  tbe  betel  vine  or  pan,  with 


a  pellet 


■lllinK  or  chun. 


a  little  ca 


ic  or  other  aromatic  is  added.  Tbe 
causes  »  copious  flow  of  saliva  of  a  bHck.ted  colour,  which  dyes 
tbe  mouth,  \ipt  and  gums.  Tbe  habit  blackens  the  teeth,  but 
ii  ia  aSKited  by  those  addicted  10  it  that  it  strengthens  the  gUDW, 
aweetena  the  breath  aind  stimulates  the  digestive  organs.  Among 
the  Orientals  betel  ia  oSerHt  on  ceremonial  vtsiu  in  tbe  same 
maimer  as  wine  is  produced  on  aiialar  ocaskwa  by  Europeans. 
Betel  nnti  are  futthcr  toed  u  a  Mam  ol  catedin,  wfaidi  ii 
procured  by  boiling  (he  nut>  in  water.  The  water  of  the  first 
boiling  become*  ^ed  and  thiil,  and  when  this  is  fnipisated 
after  the  removal  of  tbr  nota  it  fona£  a  catechu  of  high  astringency 
■nd  dark  coloui  odled  In  Bombay  "Knaaa."  The  nota  are 
again  boiled,  artd  the  iaqjiaaated  juice  oi  thtf  second  decoction 
yields  A  weaker  catechu  of  a  brown  or  reddish  colour.  Betel 
nuts  have  been  used  by  turners  for  omamfental  purposes,  and 
for  coat  batlons  on  acawnt  of  tbe  beauty  of  their  structure.  At 
one  time  tbey  were  aupposed  to  be  useful  as  a  vermifuge.  The 
Opti  of  other  qiicfe*  of  Aria  ate  uaed  tqr  tbe  poimi  datses 


■BTHUIT  (mod.  tl-'A%arlyili),  a  vQlage  iit*Hj  >  m.  E.S.E. 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  ONvcs. 
tioS  ft.  above  (he  sea.  It  is  interesting  as  the  rcudence  of 
Laaarus  and  hia  listen,  and  a  favourite  retreat  of  Juui  faw 
especially  John  xi.,  which  dcseribel  the  miracle  of  the  rcaunectien 
ol  Ijizsrui  at  this  plice).  From  the  4th  century  down  to  the 
time  of  tbe  Mahommedan  invasion  several  ecclesJutinTbuildlngi 

£l-'Aiariyeh  ia  ■  poor  vSlage  of  about  thirty  familiea,  with  few 
narks  of  uldquity:  there  ts  ao  reason  to  believe  that  tb  boase* 
bf  Maty  and  Martha  and  of  Simon  the  Leper,  or  the  aepulclire 
4I  Luuns,  atili  shown  by  tix  iDonlia,  >are  any  elite  to,  tbe 


BBL  (Ueb.  "  House  of  Cod  "),  uiginally  called  Ln, 
sent  diy  of  Fabeatiug,  on  Ih(  M.W.  bantet  ol  tbe  tribe  of 
nin,  II  m.  N.  ol  Jennaltm  and  nearly  3900  IL  above 
'cL  From  very  early  limes  it  wa*  ■  boly  place,  a  drcuB- 
probably  due  piioiarily  to  a  very  catiaaidinBry  poop  of 
n  and  rock^utcrop*  noilb  td  the  town.  Ateabain 
aaoGtity  (Ces.  xii.  8);  Jacob,  ia  i^orance,  alepi 
in  the  latred  eadoauro  uid  naa  gnnted  a  vision  ("  Jacob's 
ladiJer,"  Qia.  nviii).  Far  a  wfaile  the. ark  seesB  to  have  been 
dqwsiied  here  (Juds.  EI.  tjii  U>d  it  was  a  place  for  csnnltiiic 
the  oracle  CJudg.  IX.  iS).  At  tbe  seceaaiOD  ^  tbo  nurthem 
kingdom  under  Jetoboao,  Bethel  bccaine  ■  royal  — irl-~-T 
and  a  natioDaJ  shiiiia  (1  Kings  lii.  19-31,  Ames  vU.  13),  lot 
which  ita  position  at  tbe  junction  ol  main  nwd)  iron  M.  la  S. 
and  E.  to.W.  well  btted  it  it  wis  taken  Irom  Je(ob«*m  by 
Ahijah,  king  of  Judah  (a  Che  liiL  ig).    It  aetma  10  hav«  coav 

eoleaiastical  huildiDgs  still  eiial.  lbs  ptooit  village,  which 
beara  the  ume  of  Beitin,  occupies  ibout  three  or  lour  acres, 
and  has  ■  population  of  moo.  < 

BtmnOODBi;  JUM  DB  (c'i^Ad-i^h),  gnmtb  nplorer, 
belonged  lo  a  noble  faaiUy  of  Ncnaaody.  and  bdd  impottuil 
officea  at  tbe  OHin  of  Ciintles  VI.,  king  of  Franc«.  Bia  ivaik 
was  £red  by  beulng  of  tbe  tleedi  of  aiplraaaaBd  advencnti^ 
and  having  *Tnfil  A  iklm  to  craqucr  the  Canary  lflnmti  be 
d  lome  money  by  pM^ng  Us  ModDU  eitata,'ud  alM 
La  Kochelle  on  tbe  ist  af  May  1401  wjtb  two  riig«.q— 
manded  by  himself  and  Gadifei  de  Ja  SaUe.  U«  utt  delayed 
by  a  mutiny  off  the  coast  of  Spaia,  but  reached  the  jaiand 
of  Lamaiote  In  July.  Unable  to  cany  oat  hi*  project  of  coo- 
quest,  be  left  his  men  at  the  f^insrifa  and  wcat  to  seek  hfclp  at 
the  awrl  of  Castile.  He  obtained  dkB  and  pnwiaiOBi  froaa 
Hmiy  ni.  king  ol  Caatile.  thrau|^  tbi  good  office*  of  hia  imc^ 
Robert  tie  Braqucoon^  who  bad  coniidenble  isAKKe  wjik 
Heciyi  he  also  leodvtd  tbe  title  of  king,  and  did  hcoMie  to 
Beniy  for  hia  fvtuie  conquests,  fictutniog  ■«  tbe  Canaries  in 
1404  hefoundthat  Cadifeidela  Salle  bad  conquered  Laaauot* 
and  Fueneventtua,  and  expbped  other  isJand*.  La  Salle,  UB- 
wiliing  to.accqiC  a  position  of  inferinity,  left  tbe  Cuatk*  and 
appealed  uosuccessfolly  for  rtdnst  at  the  court  el  Castik. 
Bjthenoourt  was  unable  to  complete  his  vodi  of  conqneat  and 
eiploiation.  In  140;  beviaiteil  Notoandy,  and  ntumed  wilk 
fresh  colonisls  who  occupied  Hnto.  In  December  i40t  be  left 
the  islands  to  tbe  govcmmtot  of  bit  ne^w,  MadM  de  Bilben- 
court,  reserving  lor  hinudf  the  royal  title  and  a  shitre  in  asy 
profits  obtained,  lie  leluroed  to  Noimaady,  when  be  amiew* 
to  have  spent  tbe  remainder  of  bis  days,  He  died  in  1411,  aaid 
was  buried  tn  the  cbunh  ol  GiainviUe-bVreininritre.  B«Ih«- 
court  wrote  a  veiy  untmnwortby  acioimt  of  his  "  conqast  of 
the  Canary  lalands,"  Ze  Coiunea,  Inre  d(  ht  lOKftBi  tl  aiitant* 
"  una.  Thfs  has  been  published  with  introduction  and 
y  G.  Gravier  (Rouen,  iSr4},  and  anEn^h  irauilatioc 
iled  by  R.  H.  Major  lor  the  Hikluyt  Society  dondpo. 


a,  loctbecontmi 


187.) 
See  abo  Camuit  IsiiJiva,  lo 

■ctweea  Betbencwrt  and  La  SaJie. 

'Honseof  Mercy,"  J(^v.  a),  better pcehaps 
'  ith  la  Jerusalem, 
performed.  The 
iog  identi&cationt  hjve  been  suggeiled;  BirM  tira'U, 
it  Slephca's  gate;  a  large  dstem,  near  St  Anne'l  cbnrdi: 
Twin  Pools,"  Bonh  of  the  Haism  (the  ancient  Temple 
the  Htmmam  ishSafa',  or  pool  of  healing,  west  id  the 
Uanmi  tbe  Virgin'*  fmnlaln,  south  of  the  Harami  ind  tbe 
"  fool,  of  Eiloam."  Whicb.  II  nny,  of  tbcsi  identlGottiiai  k 
winacl.tt  b  imponible  to  uy. 

nTBmM,  an  urban  district  of  Camirvonshire,  N.  Wab« 
t  a.  fR»  Bangor,  by  a  branch  of  tbe  Loadoa  k'  Nottb-Wotan 
■ilmy._Pap.(i«in}iiSi.    ItUcaneat  tbe  ki*« md  «f  tte 
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fine  Naiit  FliaAOoo  (vpUey  of  the  Ogwen  straun).  Tb« 
scriptuial  name  is  due,  »  often  Sn  Walea,  to  tbe  village  or 
hamkt  taking  its  title  from  the  Nonconfonnist  chnich.  Here 
are  extensive  slate  quarries  belonging  to  Lord  Penrhyn.  A 
narrow-gauge  railway  connects  these  with  Port  Penrhyn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  Cegid  (hemlock,  "  ^icn/a  "),  which  admits 
the  entry  of  vessels  of  300  tons  to  the  quay  at  h>w  wateiv 

BETH-HORON  ("  the  place  of  the  hoUow  way  ")i  the  na«ie 
of  two  neighbouring  vfllagesy  upper  and  k>wer  BeUi-horcm,.  oa 
the  ascent  from  the  coast  plain  ol  Palestine  io  the  high  tableland 
oi  Benjamin,  which  was  until  the  z6th  century  the  Ugh  load 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  sea.  The  twa  towns  thus  played  a  con« 
spicuous  part  in  Israelitish  military  histoiy  (see  Joah*  x.  to; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  x8;  z  Kings  ck.  17;  z  Mace.  itt..  13-34*  ^  59  ^1 
iz.  50).  Joeephus  (Bell.  Jud,  ii.  19)  teUa  of  the  rout  of  a  Koniian 
army  under  Cesthis  Gallus  in  aj>.  66.  The  Talmud  states  that 
many  tabbb  were  bom  in  the  pbce.  It  is  now  lepresesCed.  by 
Beit  *Ur-eMoka  and  Beit  'Ur-et-tahta. 

BETHLEHBM  (Hcb.  *^  House  of  Bread,"  oc,  acooiding  to  a 
more  questionable  etymology, "  of  (the  god)  T^ifcbmn  *'),  a  small 
town  in  Palestine,  situated  on  a  limestone  ridge  (3550  ft.  above 
sea-level),  5  m.  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The  ndghbouxfaood  produces 
wheat,  barley,  oEves  and  vinca  in  abundance;  tt  wa»  occupied 
in  very  early  times,  though  the  references  in:  Judges  zvH.,  six., 
and  Ruth' are  of  doubtful  date.  It  was  the  early  home  of  David 
and  of  Joab  {2  Sam.  ii.  32).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,.  aiid 
in  the  neighbooiing  inn  of  Chimham  the  murderecs  of  GedaMah 
took  refuge  (Jer.  3cU.  17).  Micah  (v.  a)  and  other  writen  speak 
of  it  as  BetMehem-^hxatfaah:  perhaps  £pfanthah  was  the 
name  of  the  district.  Al^iost  complete  obscurity,  howenter,  was 
gatheriftg  round  it  when  it  became  (accotding  to  Matt.  iL  and 
Luke  ii.)  the  birthpbce  of  Jesus.  Th^  traditional'  scene  of  the 
Nativity,  a  grotto  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  is  alleged  to 
have  been  desecrated  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  l^  a  temple 
of  Adonis.  In  330  it  was  enclosed  by  a  basHica  built  by  the  orders 
of  the  emperor  Constantine.  This  basiMca  (S.  Maria  a  Praesepio), 
which  is  still  standing,  was  restored  and  aidded  to  by  Justinian; 
and  was  later  surrounded  by  the  three  convents  successively 
erected  by  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Armenian  Churches  (see  de 
Vogfk^,  Les  iglUes  de  la  Terre  Sainie),  Captured  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  xith  century,  Bethlehem  was  maide  an  episcopal 
see;  but  the  bishopric  soon  sank  to  a  titular  dignity.  Beside 
the  grotto  of  the  Nativity  other  traditional  sites  are  shown  within 
the  church,  such  as  the  Altar  of  the  Magi,  the  Tomb  of  Eusebius, 
the  cave  wherein  Jerome  made  his  transbition  of  the  Bible,  &c 

There  artf  several  monasteries  and  convents,  and  British, 
French  and  German  schools.  The  village  is  well  built  and 
comparatively  dean.  The  population  (8000)  has  contained  few 
Moslems  since  the  Moslem  quarter  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  one  of  hb  favourites,  after 
the  insurrection  of  x334.  The  carving  of  crucifixes  and  other 
sacred  mementoes  gives  employment  to  a  hxge  proportion 
of  the  population.  In  1850  a  dispute  arose  between  France  and 
Russia,  in  the  name  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  respectively, 
concerning  the  possession  of  the  key  of  the  chief  door  of  the 
basilica,  and  concerning  the  right  to  place  a  silver  star,  with  the 
arms  of  France,  in  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity.  The  Porte, 
after  much  futile  temporizing,  yielded  to  France.  The  dis- 
appointment thus  inflicted  on  Russia  was  a  determining  cause 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  (see  Kinglake,  Invasion 
of  the  Crimea,  chap.  iii.).  frhere  is  a  tiny  village  of  the  same 
name  in  Zebulun,  7  m.  N.W.  of  Nazareth  (Josh.  xv.  19).] 

Sec  bibHography  under  pALEStiNE.  For  the  modern  town  see 
Palmer.  "Das  jetnge  Bethlehem."  in  the  Zcitschriftoi  the  Deutsche 
FaUstina-Vcfcin.  xvii.  p.  89.  (R,A.SM.) 

BFTHLBHm,  a  borou^  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lehigh 
river,  opposite  South  Bethlehem  and  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pop.  (1890)  6762*,  (1900)  7293  (350  fore{gn-bom>; 
(1910)  12,837.  It  is  served  by  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Ldiigh  &  New  Engbnd,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Phila- 

*  The  country  of  Moab  is  clearly  visible  from  around  Bethlehem. 


dfllphia  k  Reading  railways,  and  is  connected  by  two  long 
bridges  with  South  Bethlehem.  The  borough  lies  on  a  ridgt 
of  ground  commanding  delightful  landscape  aceneiy  extending 
north  up  the  ooucse  of  the  river  to  the  Blue  Mountains  ao  m.  away. 
In  Church  Streat  and  its  vicinity  still  stand  several  specimens 
ol  the  iTth-centuiy  atyle  of  As^tectore  of  eastern  Germany. 
Thft  same  sect  that  tcected  these  buildings,  Uie  Moravians,  or 
United  Biethrtn,  maintain  here  the  Moravian  CoUq^e  and 
Theok>gical  Semhmty^  and  a  wdl-kaown  school  lor  giris  (the 
Moravian  Seminary),  kmodad  as  a  church  boarding  school  In 
174^  and  reorpmised  ixt  1785,  for  girls  of  all  denominations. 
During  the  War  *of  Independence,  from  December  1776  to 
April  I777»  and  from  September.  1777-  to  April  1778,  the  old 
Cofenial  Hall  in  this  seauoary  (built  im8)  was  used  as  a  general 
hospital  o|  the  continental  army^  From  its  roof  the  finnous 
Moavian  troobones  wem  feng  played  on  festal  or  funeral 
occasions,  and  later  summoned  the  people  to  musical  festivals. 
The  Moravians  have  given  BetUehon  a  national  reputation  as 
a  muskaL  eentte.  On^  a  few  years  after  the  dty  was  founded, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fine  musio 
in  its  church,  and  towank  the  dose  of  the  X9th  century  a  choir 
under  the  direction  of  the  organist,  J.  Ftoderick  WoDe,  became 
widdy  known  by  fUndering  I6r  the  ftst  time  in  America  Bach's 
51  Join  Passion  (in  z888),  followed  after  abort  intervals  by  the 
Si  MaUketf  Passim,  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  the  Mass  in  B 
Minort  and  finally  by  an  annual  Bech  festival  contimiing  foi 
three  days,  which  was  discontinued  after  WoUe's  removal  to 
the  university  of  CaUfomia  in  1905.  Bethlehem  has  often  been 
called  the  American  Bi^rreuth.  AnKmg  the  borough^  industrial 
establishments^  tbe  manufactories  of  iron  and  sted  are  the  most 
important,  but  it  also  manufactures  brass,  zinc,  and  silk  and 
knit  goods.  Tho  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  vnttf' 
worics.  Bethlehem  was  founded  by  the  Moravians,  led  by 
C6uttt  Nikolaus  Ludwig  Zinzendorf,  shortly  before  Christmas 
in  1741,  and  the  season  of  the  year  suggested  its  name;. for  the 
first  centuty  of  its  existence  it  was  almost  exdtisively  a  settle- 
ment of  that  sectj  and  it  is  stffl  their  Ameriom  headquarters. 
Bethlehem  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1845.  In  1904 
the  borough  of  West  Bethlehem  (pop.  in  1900,  3465)  was 
consoUdated  with  Bethlehem. 

See  J.  M.  Levering,  A  History  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsyhania  (Bethle. 
hem,  1903). 

BBraLBHEHITiSt  a  name  borne  at  different  times  by  three 
orders  in  the  Roman  DithoKc  Chuidi.  (i)  A  community  of 
friara  at  Cambridge,  In  1257,  whose  haUt  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  ordinaiy  Domfbicans  by  a  five-rayed  red  star 
(in  reference  to  Bfott.  H.  9  0>  (2)  An  order  of  knighthood  similar 
to  the  Knights  of  St  John,  established  by  Pius  II.  in  2459  to  resist 
the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  (3)  The  BetWehcmite  Order  of  Guate- 
mala, a  nursing  community  fotmded  'm  1650  by  Pedro  Betan- 
court  (d.  1667),  extended  by  the  brothers  Rodrigo  and  Antonio 
of  the  Cross,  and  nused  to  an  order  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1687. 
They  wore  a  dress  like  that  of  the  Capuchins,  and  Clement  XI. 
in  1707  gave  them  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  They 
spread  throughout  Central  America  and  Mexico  attd  as  far  south 
as  Lima,  and  with  the  order  of  sisters,  founded  in  1668  by 
Anna  Maria  dd  Galdo,  were  conspicuous  for  their  devotion 
during  times  of  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases.  This 
order  became  extinct  about  1850.  The  name  Bethkheniites  has 
also  sometimes  been  given  to  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  because 
thdr  leader  preached  in  the  Bethlehem  church  at  Prague. 

BBTHLEN,  GABRIEL  (GAbok)  (1580-1629),  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, the  most  famous  representative  of  the  Ikt&ri  branch  of  a 
very  andent  Hungarian  family,  was  bom  at  Illy6,  and  educated 
at  Szarhegy,  at  the  castle  of  his  unde  Andris  L&2&r.  Thence 
he  Was  sent  to  the  court  of  Prince  Zsigmond  B&thory,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  famous  Wallachian  campaign  in  1600. 
Subsequently  he  assisted  Stephen  Bocskay  to  mount  the  throne 
of  Transylvanm  (1605),  and  remained  his  chief  counsellor^ 
Bethlen  also  supported  Bocskay's  successor  Gabrid  B&thory 
(1608-1613),  but  the  prince  became  jealous  of  Bethlen's  superior 
abUides,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  the  Turks. 
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In  x6x3  he  kd  a  laxge  axmj  against  his  penecuUlr,  <m  whose 
murder  by  two  of  hit  officers  tbit  year  Bethlen  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  Porte,  hi  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
emperor,  who  preferred  a  prince  who  would  incline  more  towards 
Vienna  than  towards  Constantinople.  On  the  13th  of  October 
i6i3)  the  diet  of  Klausenburg  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  suftan. 
In  16x5  G&bor  was  also  officially  recogoized  by  the  emperor 
Matthias.  Bethlen  no  sooner  felt  firmly  seated  on  his  throne 
than  he  seized  the  importunity  presented  to  him  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  and  the  constitution  of  the  eztra-TVaassdvanian  Hun- 
garian  provinces,  with  the  view  of  more  effectually  assuring  his 
own  position.  While  Ferdinand  was  occupied  with  the  Bohemian 
rebels,  Bethlen  led  his  armies  into  Hungary  (x6x9),  and  soon  won 
over  the  whole  <tf  the  northern  counties,  even  securing  Pnsssburg 
and  the  Holy  Crown.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  averse  to  a 
peace,  nor  to  a  preliminary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  negotia> 
tions  were  cpe&ed  at  Pressburg,  Kassa  and  Beszterczeb&nya 
sucoessivdy,  but  came  to  nothing  because  Bethlen  bsisted  011 
including  the  Bohemiansin  the  peace,  whereupon  (aoth  of  August 
1630)  the  estates' of  North  Hungary  elected  him  king.  Bethlen 
accepted  the  title  but  reftsed  to  be  crowned,  tfnd  war  was  re- 
sumed, tUa  the  defeat  of  the  Czechs  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Hill  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  In  Bohemia,  Ferdinand  IL 
took  a  fearful  revenge  .upon  the  vanquished;  and  Bethlen, 
regarding  a  oontiniiation  of  the  war  as  unprofitable,  concluded 
the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  (3tst  o(  December  x63x),  renouncing 
the  royal  title  on  condition  that  Ferdinand  confirmed  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (which  had  granted  full  liberty  of  worship  to  the 
Protestants)  and  engaged  to  summon  a  genersl  diet  within  six 
months.  F<h-  himself  Bethlen  aecured  the  title  of  prince  of 
the  Empire,  the  seven  counties  of  the  Upper  Theiss,  and  the 
fortresses  of  Tokaj,  Munk&cs  and  Ecsed.  Subsequently  Bethlen 
twice  (1623  and  i6a6)  took  up  arms  against  Ferdinand  as  the 
ally  of  the  anti-Habs8tUg  Protestant  powers.  The  first  war 
was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  second  by  the  peace 
of  Pressburg,  both  confirmatory  of  the  peace  of  Nikobburg. 
After  the  second  of  these  insurrections,  Bethlen  attemptml 
a  rapprochement  with  the  court  of  Vienna  on  the  basis 
of  an  alliance,  og&inst  the  Turks  aiMl  his  own  marriage  with 
one  of  the  Austrian  archduchesses;  but  Ferdinand  had  no  con- 
fidence in  him  and  rejected  his  overtures.  Bethlen  was  obliged 
to  lenoimce  his  anti-Turkish  projects,  which  be  had  hithoto 
cherished  as  the  great  aim  and  object  of  his  life,  and  continue 
in  the  old  beaten  paths.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  from  Vi«ima 
he  wedded  Catherine,  (he  dau^ter  of  the  electa  of  Brandenburg, 
and  still  more  closely  allied  himself  with  the  Protestant  powers, 
especially  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of,  Sweden,  who,  he  hoped, 
would  assist  him  to  obtain  the  Polish  crown.  He  died  befoi^  he 
could  accomplish  any  of  his  gres^  designs  (15th  of  November 
1629) ,  having  previously  secured  the  election  of  his  wife  Catherine 
as  princess.    His  first  wife,  Susannah  Kixoiyi,  died  in  1^22, 

Gabriel  Bethlen  was  certain^  one  of  the  most  striking  'and 
original  personages  of  his  century.  A  zealous  Calvinist,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  had  read  the  Bible  twenty-five  times,  he 
was  nevertheless  no  persecutor,  and  even  helped  the  Jesuit 
Kaldy  to  translate  and  print  his  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  in  communication  all  his  life  with  the  leading  contemporary 
statesmen,  so  that  his  correspondence  is  ooR  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  of  historical  docunsents.  H^  alsQ  composed 
hymns. 

The  b^c  editions  of  his  correspouaence  are  those  .by  Siiu|^r 
SzilAgyi,  both  published  at  Buda  (f866  and  1879).  The  best  life  of 
him  M  that  by  the  Bohemran  historian  Antdn  (^nddy.  Acta  ti  docn^ 
mmtakisk>riamGiibriduBetUMiilUttkttMiia(B*id^i)OKt,iSgo).  This 
work  has  been  largely  utilized  bylgn&e-Acs&dy  ia  his  excelWot  Gcbrid 
Bethlen  and  his  Qwrf  (Hung..^udap<gt,  1890).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  an  eastern  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  Hackney,  £.  by  Poplar, 
S.  by  Stepney  and  W.  by  Shoreditch.  Pop.  (1901)  129,680. 
It  is  a  district  of  poor  houses,  forming  part  of  the  area  commonly 
known  as  the  "  East  End."  The  working  population  b  employed 
in  the, making  of  match-boxes,  boot-makhig,  cabinet-making 


and  other  indostries;  but  was  lidntteriy  lax|^  devoted  to  s&k*' 
weaving,  which  spread  over  the  district  from  its  centre  in 
Spitalfields  (see  STfa>NEY).  This  industry  is  still  maintahied. 
Ilie  Bethnal  Gteen  nniseum'was  <^>ened  in  187  2.  It  contains  ex- 
hfbitsof  food  and  animal  products,  formetty  at  South  Kensingtcm, 
entomological  colleetions,  €ec.$  and  various  ban  exhibitions 
are  heldftom  time  to  time.  TbeMoeum  also  housed  the  Wallace 
oettection  until  the  opening  of  Hertford  House,  and  the  pictures 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  GaUecy.  It  stands  in  public  gar*, 
dens;  diere  are  several  other  small  open  q>aces;  and  some  70 
out  of  the  917  acres  of  Victoria  Park  are  within  the  boroagh. 
Close  by  the  park  there  stood,  itatil  the  X9th  century,  a  hoase 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  tihe  notorious  Bishop  Bonner,  the 
persecutor  of  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Mary;  his  name  is 
still  attached  to  a  street  hare.  Among  institutions  are  the 
missionaxy  settlement  of  the  Oxford  House,  founded  in  x884t 
with  its  women's  branch,  St  ilairgaret's  House;  the  North- 
Eastem  hospital  for  childKii,  the  Craft  school  and  the  Leather 
Trade  schooL  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Bethnal  Green 
has  two  divisions,  each  returning  one  member.  The  borou^ 
ooundl  cossists  of  %  fnayor,  5  aldermen  azul  30  ooundllock 
ArB^759-3  acres.  *  , 

BBTHUIIB  (FAMiLy).  The  sagnemrs  of  B^thune,  atau^s 
{advocal^  of  the  great  abbey  of  Saiat^Vaast  at  Anas  ^om  the 
I  xth  century,  were  the  ancest<«s  <3i  a  great  French  bouse  whence 
sprang  the  dukes  of  Sully,  CharSst,  Orval,  and  Ancenis;  the 
marquises  of  Roany,  Couxviib  and  Chabris;  the  counts  of  Selles 
and  the  prtnoes  of  Boisbdle  and  Henrichemont.  Conon  de 
B^thune  Cf.v«)>  the  crusader  and  poet,  was  an  eariy  forebear. 
The  most  ^ustrious  member  of  the  B£thune  family  was  Maxi< 
milien,  baroA  of  Bosny,  and  afterwards  duke  of  Sully  iqJ9.), 
minister  of  Henry  IV.  His  brother  Philip,  count  of  Sdles  an^d 
of  Chaxoat,  was  ambassador  to  Scotland,  •  Rome,  Savoy  and 
Germany,  and  died  ki  1649^  Hippolyte  d»  Bithune,  count  of 
Selles  and  marquis  of  Chabris,  who  died  in  1665,  bequeathed  to 
the  king  a  magnificent  coUecUon  of  historical  documents  and 
Works  of  art.  The  Charost  branch  of  the  family  gave  Fraxice^ 
a  number  of  generals  during  the  1 7  th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  last  duke  of  Charost,  Armand  Joseph  de  B^thune  (X73S- 
1800),  French  economist  and  philanthropist,  served  ii^  thei 
army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  after  which  he  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Berry,  where,  and  also  in  Brittany  and  Picardy,  hq 
sought  tp  ameliorate  the  lot  of  his  peasants  by  abolishing  feudal 
dues,  and  introducing  reforms  in  agriculture.  During  the 
Terror  he  was  axrested,  but  was  liberated  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  loth  arrondissement  of  Paris  under  the 
Consulate^  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  October  x8oo,  of 
smallpox,  contracted  during  a  visit  to  a  workshop  for  the 
bLuod  which  he  had  founded.  He  published  essays  on  the  way 
to  destroy  meitcUcancy  and  to  iuipsove  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  and  also  on  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  rural 
relief  and  the  otganization  of  rural  education.  His  life  throws 
light  on  some  phases  of  the  ancien  rtgime  which  are  often  over- 
looked by  historians.*  Louis  XV.  said  of  Charost,  "Look  at 
this  man,  his  appearance  is  insignificant,  but  he  has  put  new 
'  life  into  three  of  my  provinces.'^  His  only  son,  Armand  Loiiis 
de  Bdthune.  marauis  de  Charost,  was  beheaded  oq  the  28th  of 

April  1794.   '  ^ 

BeTHUHE.  COHON  or  <JlrES»ES,  BE  {c.  x  150-1 2  24),  French 
iroitvire  of  Arras,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  x 2th  century. 
He  came  about  i  x  80  to  the  coiirt  of  France,  where  he  mel  Marie 
de  France,  countess  of  Champagne.  To  Uiis  princess  his  love 
poems  are  dedicated,  and  much  of  his  time  was  passed  at  her 
court  where  the  troinbres  were  held  in  high  honour.  At  the 
French  court  he  met  with  some  criticisms  from  Queen  Alix, 
thewidow  of  Louis  VIL,  on  the  roughness  of  his  verse  and  on  his 
Picard  dialect.  To  these  criticisms,  interesting  as  proof  of  the 
already  preponderant  influence  of  the  dialect  of  the  lie  dip  France, 
the  poet  replied  by  some  verses  in  the  satirical  vein  that  best 
suited  his  temperament.  Some  of  his  best  songs  were  inspired 
by  anger  at  the  delays  before  the  crusade  of  1x88-1x92.  His 
plain-speaking  made  him  many  enemies,  and  when  he  returned 
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with  tht  rest  after  the  Ihutleis  ctptiue  of  Acre,  Uiese  weie  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  c^portunity  for  retaliation. 
Conon  took  part  with  Baldwiii  of  Flanders  in  the  crusade  which 
resulted  in  1204  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople^  and  hti'a  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  plant  the  crusaders'  standard  on  Che 
walls  of  the  dty.  He  held  high  office  in  the  new  empire  and  died 
about  1224.  His  versesi»  of  which  the  crusading  song  Ah/ 
amors  com  dure  departie  is  well  known,  are  marited  by  a  vigour 
and  martial  spirit  which  distinguish  them  from  the  work  of 
other  irouvirts. 

The  completest  editioa  of  his  works  is  in  the  Tnmvkts  Men  «f 
Aug.  Schder  (1876). 

b6tHUNB,  a  town,  of  northent  France,'  capital  of  an  airUk- 
dissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Pas-de>Calais,  94  m.  NJf.W^ 
of  Arras,  on  the  Northern  railway  between  that  Uimn  and  St 
Omer.  Pop.  (1906)  ia,6oi.  B^thune  is  situated  on  a  low 
hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lawe  with  the  canal  firom  Aire 
to  Bauvin.  Once  strongly  fortified,  it  is  now  surrounded  by 
wide  boulevards,  and  new  quarters  have  grown  up  on  its  out- 
skirts. The  old  town  is  composed  of  winding  streets  voA 
culs-de-sac  bordered  by  old  houses  in  the  flemkh  style.  •  In 
the  central  square  stands  one  of  the  finest  bdfiies  of  northern 
France,  a  square  structure  surmounted  by  a  wooden  rampmHfl, 
dating  from  the  14th  century.  St  Vaost,  the  principal  church 
of  B£thune,  belongs  to  the  z6th  century.  The  tow«  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribimal  of  first  instanoe,  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  a  communal  college  among  its  puUic  institu- 
tions. B^thune  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  cool  mines  in 
France.  Its  industries  include  the  distillaticHi  of  <^,  tsnntng, 
salt-refining,  brewini^  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  casks.  .  Trade  is  carried  on  in  flax,  doth,  cereals,  oil- 
seeds, &C. 

Hio  town,  which  dates  from  tho  izth  century,  wsb  governed 
by  its  own  lords  till  rs48,  after  which  date  it  passed  through  the 
ownership  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Spain.  Ceded  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Nijmwegen  (1678),  it  was  taken  by  the  alhed  forces 
in  1 7  xo,  and  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht* 

BETROTHAI.  (A.S.  treowth,  "  truth  ")>  the  giving  "  One's 
truth,"  or  pledging  one's  faith  to  many.  Althou^  left  optional 
by  the  church  and  not  necessary  in  law,  betrothal  was  anciently 
a  formal  ceremony  which  in  most  esses  preceded  the  actuiU 
marriage  service,  usually  by  a  period  of  some  weeks,  but  the 
marriage  might  for  various  reasons  be  ddayed  for  years.  The 
canon  law  distinguished  two  types  of  betrothalr— (1)  3j»n- 
folia  de  pracsenti,  (2)  Sponsalia  dejuimo.  The  first  was  a  true 
though  irregular  marriage,  and  was  abolished  by  the  cotpdl 
of  TYent  as  leading  to  clandestine  unions  and  therefore  being 
inimical  to  morality.  The  second,  or  betrothal  properly  so 
called,  was  a  promise  to  marry  at  a  future  date,  which  inromfse 
without  further  ceremony  became  a  Talid  nwrriage  upon  coo- 
summation.  The  church  never  predsdy  deternvhaed  the  form 
of  the  ceremony,  but  demanded  for  its  validity  that  it  should 
have  bcoi  entered  into  freely  and  at  a  legal  age,  «^.  after  the 
seventh  birthday,  Tlie  church  further  dedared  that  females 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  and  males  between 
seven  and  fourteen,  could  be  betrothed,  but  not  married,  and  that 
all  such  betrothals  were  to  be  public.  The  fll-<iefined  laws  as 
to  betrothals  tended  to  encourage  abuses;  and  the  people, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts*  inclined  to  hold  betrothal  suffideot 
Justification  for  cohabitation.  Such  precontract  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  (q.v,).  Francis.  Douce 
{fUwUration^  of  ShaJtespeofe  and  0f  Aniknt  MutnufSf  1807) 
iays  that  betrothal  consisted  of  the  "  interchange  of  rings — the 
kiss — the  joining  of  hands,  to  which  is  ta  be  added  the  testimony 
of  witnesses."  In  France  the  presmce  of  a  priest  seems  to  have 
been  coiiaidered  essential,  and  though  this  was  not  so  elsewhere 
it  was  customary  for  the  couple  to  get  their  parish  priest  to  wit* 
nesB  their  promise.  In  England  sdenm  betrothal  was  almost 
universally  practised.  Among  the  peasantry  the  place  of  rings 
was  taken  by  a  coin  which  was  broken  between  the  pair,  eadi 
taking  a  part    But  almost  any  gift  sufficed.    A  case  in  1 5S2 


is  recorded  where  the  lover  gave  the  girl  a  pair  of  gloves,  two 
oranges,  two  handkerchief  and  a  red  silk  girdle.  Sometimes 
the  bride-elect  received  a  bent  or  crooked  sixpence  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  eemmony,  ytbkii  by  no  means  always  took 
place  in  a  church,  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  couple  to 
pledge  each  other  in  a  cup  of  wine,  as  do  the  Jews  and  Russians 
to-day.  This  drinking  together  was  ever  the  universal  custom 
of  partiea  in  ratification  of  a  bargain.  Joseph  Strutt  (1749- 
«8o3)  sUtes  that  by  the  dvil  law  i^ta  given  at  betrothal  oould 
be  leoQfvered  by  the  parties,  if  the  maaiage  did  not  take  plaOe.^ 
But  only  ooaditionaOy,  lor  if  the  man  "  had  had  a  Idas  for  his 
money,  he  shoukl  kse  one  half  ol  that  which  he  gave.  *  Yet  with 
the  woman  it  is  otherwise,  for,  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatever 
she  gave^  she  may  ask  aad  have  it  again.  However,  this  extends 
only  to  gk>ves,  rings*  bracelets  and  sudi-like  small  wares.'! 
.Though  the  church  abstained  fitom  prescribing  the.  form  of 
the  cesemony*  it  jealously  watched  over  the  fulfilment  of  sudi 
contracts  and  puniahed  their  violation.  Betrothal,  validly 
contracted,  could  be  dissolved  dther  by  mutual  consent,  or 
fay  the  supervening  of  some  radical  physical  or  social  change 
In  the  partieb,  or  by  the  omissiDn  to  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  B«t  here  the  church  stepped  in,  and  endeavoured 
to  override  sudi  law  as  existed  in  the  matter  by  decreeing  that 
whoever,  after  betrothal,  reiused  to  marry  in  Jade  ecdesia*, 
wia  liable  to  facfommunlcatton  till  relieved  by  public  penaace. 
InEngland  the  law  wasaettled  by  an  act  of  r753,  which  enacted 
that  anaggrievedpuly  could  obtain  redress  only  by  an  action  at 
common  law  for  breadi  of  promise  of  marriage  (see  Maksiaox). 

Forawd  betrothal  is  no  longer  costomary  in  England,  but  on 
the  European  continent  it  retains  much  of  its  former  Importance. 
There  it  h  either  sofema  (puUidy  in  church)  or  private  (simply 
before  witneises).  Snch  betrothals  are  legal  contracts.  They 
areonly  valid  between  peisoBsof  legal  age,  both  of  whom  consent; 
and  they  are  rendered  void  by  fraud,  intimidation  and  duress. 
In  (Sermany  if  the  parties  are  under  age  the  consent  of  the  parents 
is  needed;  but  if  this  be  unreasonably  withhdd  the  couple  may 
appeal  to  a  magistrate,  who  can  sanction  the  betrothal.  If  the 
parents  disagree,  the  father's  wish  prevails. '  Public  betrothal 
canaes  with  it  an  obligation  to  marry,  and  in  case  of  refusal 
an  action  "lies"  for  theinjured  party.  In  Germany  the  betrothal 
is  generally  celebrated  beforv  the  relatives,  and  the  couple  are 
called  bride  and  bridegroom  from  that  day  wUU  marriage. 
In  Russia,  where  it  was  onoe  as  binding  as  marriage,  it  m  now  a 
mere  f otWl  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Among  the  ancient  Jews  betrothal  was  formal  ^and  as 
Unding  as  marriage.  After  the  ceremony,  which  consisted  of 
the  banding  of  a  ring  or  some  object  of  value  to  the  bride  and 
formal  vfordt  of  contract,  and  the  mutual  pledging  of  the  couple 
in  consecrated  wine,  a  period  of  twelve  months  elapsed  before  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  the  formal  home-taking;  unless 
the  bride  was  a  widow  or  the  groom  a  widower,  when  this  interval 
waa  reduced  to  thirty  days.  Latterly  the  ceremony  of  betrothal 
has  become  a  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  engagemeKt 
has  become  the  informal  afiair  it  is  in  England. 

For  betrothal  customs  in  China,  the' East  and  deewhere.  consult 
L.  I.  Miln,  Wooiwfs  and  Weddings  in  Man^f  Oimes  (London.  1900), 
and  H.  N.  Hutchinson^  Marriage  Customs  tn  Uany  Lands  (London* 
1697).  On  eariy  English  bw  as  to  betrothals  see  Sir  F.  Pollock  and 
Maitland.  History  efEngfisk  Law  More  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (ind  ed.. 
189a).  See  also  J.  O.  Halliwdl-^illippa,  OntHnes  of  the  Ufe  of 
Shakespeare  (London,  1S48, 1883). 

BBTTERMBNT  (i^,  "  making  better," -as  opposed  to  "  worsen 
meat "),  a  general  term,  used  particulariy  in  connexion  with  the 
increased  value  given  to  real  property  by  causes  for  whkh  a 
tenant  or  the  public,  but  not  the  owner,  is  responsible;  it  is  thus 
of  the  nature  of  "  unearned  increment."  When,  foT  instance, 
some  public  improvement  results  in  raising  the  value  of  a  piece 
of  private  land,  and  the  owner  is  thereby  "  bettered  **  through 
no  merit  bf  his  own,  be  gains  by  the  betternftnt,  and  many  econo- 
mists and  politicians  have  sought  to  arrange,  1^  taxatfon  or 
c^herwise,  that  .the  increased  value  shall  come  into  the  pocket  of 
the  pubUc  rather,  than  into  his.  A  betterment  tax  would  be  so 
assessed  as  to  divert  from  the  owner  of  the  property  the  profit 
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thus  accndng  **  imeaitaed  ''loThim.^  (See  Abo  Compenbation.) 
The  whole  problem  it  oae  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the 
question  of  land  values,  and  various  applications  of  the  principle 
Of  betterment  have  been  tri^  in  Ainerica  and  in^England, 
nising  conaidaable  controversy  fxcim  time  to  tixat.\ 

See  Ac:  A.'  Baumann,  Bettmusmi'  WmwawnX  cni  RtcompmeiU 
(1894)- f 

BSTTBRfON,  THOMAS  (czfijs-iyio)/ English  actor 'son  of 
an  under-cook  to  King  Charles  L,  vras  born  in  London. '-  He  was 
Apprenticed  to  John  Uolden,  Sir  William  Davenant's  publisher, 
hmd  possibly  hiter  to  a  bookseller  named  Rhodes,  who  had  been 
Iwardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars.'*  The  latter 
obtained  in  1659  a  licence  to  set  up  a  company  of  players  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane;  and  on  the  reopening  of  this  theatre  in 
x66o,  Betterton  made  his  &st  appearance  oa  tht  stage.  ^  His 
lalents  at  once  brought  him  into  prominence,  and  he  was  given 
leading  parts.  On  tite  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  in  i66s,  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  patentee,  engaged 
Betterton  and/all  Rhodes's  company  to  play  in^his  Siege  of 
Rhodes.  4  Betterton,  besides  being  a  public  favourite,'  was  held 
in  hi^  esteem  by  Charles  II.,  yriko  sent  him  to  Paris  to  examine 
stage  improvements  there.  According  to  Cibber  it  was  after  his 
return  that  shifting  scenes  instead  of  tapestry  were  first  used  in 
an  English  theatre.  In  1692,  in  an  unfortunate  ^>ecub(ion, 
Betterton  and  his  friend  Sir  Frands  Watson  were  ruined;  but 
Betterton's  affection  for  Sir  Frands  was  so  strong  tiiat  he  adopted 
the  latter's  daughter  and  educated  her  for  the  stage.  In  1695, 
with  the  aid  of  fiioids,  he  erected  the  New  Playhouse  in  the 
tennis  court  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidds.  It  was  opened  in  1695 
with  Congreve's  Lane  for  Love.  But  in  a  few  years  the  profits 
feu  off;  and  Betterton,  labouring  under  the  infirmitie*  of  age 
and  gout,  detenmned  to  quit  the  stage.  At  his  benefit  perform- 
ance, when  the  profits  ate  said  to  have  been  over  £500,  he  plajred 
Valentine  in  Lnefor  Leve.  In  1 710  he  made  his  last  app^irance 
as  Mekintius  in  The  Uaid's  Tragedy,  he  died  on  the  iSth  o( 
April,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^. 

In  appearance  he  was  athletic,  slightly  above  middle  hd^^ 
with  a  tendency  to  stoutness;  his  voice  was  stitmg  rather  ti^ 
melodious,  but  in  iedtation  it  was  vsed  with  the  greatest  dez- 
terity.  ^  Pepys,  Pope,  Stede  and  Cibber  all  b«stow  lavish  praise 
onhisacting.  His  repertory  induded  •  large  number  of  Shake- 
spearian rdles,  and  although  many  of  tlNfee  wero  presented  in  the 
tastdess  versionB  of  Davenant^  Drydeb,  ShadifoH  and  Nahum 
Tate,  yet  they  could  not  hide  the  great  histrionic  g^  whidi 
Betterton  possessed,  nor  dote  hit  reputation  rest  «&  these 
performances  alone.  iiTlie  bfauadettness  of  his  life  was  con^ 
spkudus  in  an  age  and  a  profession  notoifou^  for- dissolute 
habits.  >  Betterton  was  author  of  several  adaptations  which 
were  poptdar  in  their  day.  ^  In  1662  he  had  married  Maty  Sann- 
denon  (d.  17x2),  an  adnlmble  actress,  wlhoeejOphelia.  shared 
the  honours  with  his  Hamlet-IT 

See  Howe,  Thomas BeUeHen  (1390:  Tfte £(f<lMitf  Times ef  Tkomas 
B*««r/w <iS86). '  ^•" 

BETTIA,  a  town  of  British  Indiar<n'tiie  Champiaran  district 
of  Bengal;  situated  on  a  former  branch  of  the  Haiha  tiyer^ 
with  a  station  on  th6  Tirhoot  section  of  the  Bengal  &  North- 
western railway.  '  Betfia  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  leading 
nobkmen  of  northern  Behar,  who  eAJoys  a  rent-roll  of  £66,000. 
In  Z901,  owing  to  a  disrated  succession,  the  estate  was  under 
the  management  of  the  court  of  wards.  It  comprises  land 
in  no  f^wer  tluB  ten  districti,  much  of  which  is  let  on  permanent 
leases  to  indigo^^laaters.  Besides  the  palace  of  the  mahataja, 
the  town  contofais  a  middle  English  school  and  a  female  dis- 
pensary, entirely  supported  out  of  the  estate.  TberebaRoman 
Cathoik  mission,  trith  about  xooo  converts,  which  was  founded 
by  an  Italian  priest  in  1746.  '^' 

BBTTINBLU,  SA VERIO  (X718-1806),  Italian  Jesuit  and  man 
of  letteo,  was  bom  at  Mantua  on  the  t8th  of  Jtdy  1718.  After 
studying  nnder  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  dty  and  at  Bologna 
he  entOTed  the  todety  in  1736.  He  Uught  the  belles-lettfes 
from  X739  to  1744  at  Brescia,  where  Cardinal  Quirini,  Count 
^Ia22uchdli.  CountJ>vrantJ  aiKt  other  tefadan,  formed  an  illus- 


trious atademy.  He  nStTw^t  to  Bologna,  to  pursue  'the  stti^y 
of  divinity,  and  there  he  enjoyed  the  sodety  of  many  learned 
and  literary  men.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  ^Qras  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  that  dty  and  state.  The 
superintendence  of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Parma  was  entrusted 
to  him  in  Z75r;  and  he  ^d  principal  charge  of  the  studies  of 
poetry  and  history,  and  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre.*  He 
remained  there  ei^  years,  vidting,  at  intervals,  other  dtiesof 
Italy,  dther  on  the  affairs  of  iiis  order,  for  pleasure  or  for 
heoUh^'iln  1755  he  tra^rened  part  of  Germany,  proceeded 
as  far. as  Strassburg  and  Nancy,  .and  returned  by  way  of 
Germany  into  Italy,  taking  wnh  ; him  two -young- sons. or 
nephews  of.  the  prince  of  Hbhenlohe;  who  had  requested  him 
to  take  durge  of  their  edacation:^  He  made,  the  yeiir  following; 
another  journ^  into  France,  along  with  the  ddest  of  his  popUs: 
and  during  this  excursion  he  wrote  his  famous  LeUere  died  dl 
Virgifio  OgU  Arcadi,  which  were  published  at  Venice  with  hit 
scioUi  verses,  and  those  of  Frugoni  and  Algarotti.  ^^  The  oplnfons 
maintained  in  these  letters  against  the  two  great  Itatian  poett 
and  particularly  against  Dante,  created  him  many  enemies^ 
and  embroiled  him  with  Algarotti.  In  1758  he  went  int6 
Lorraine,  to  the  court  of  King  StanisUus,  who  sent  him  on  a 
natter  of  business  to  visit  Voltaire.  Vohairc  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  his  woits,  with  a  flattering  inscription  in  allusion  to 
Bettinelli's  Letters  of  VirgU.  From  Geneva  he  returned  to 
Parma,  where  he  arrived  in  1759.  He  afterwards  lived  for  some 
yeus  at  Verona  uid  Modena.  and  he  had  Just  been  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  thd«,  when,  in  X773,'the  order  of  Jesuits 
was  abolished  in  Italy.  Bettinelli  th^  returned  into  Ms  own 
oonntry,  and  resumed  his  literary  labours  with  new  ardour. 
The  dege  of  Mantua  by  the  French  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
dty,  and  he  retired  to  Verona,  whero  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  chevalier  HippoKto  Pindemont!.  >  In  1797 
he  returned  to  Mantua.  Though  neariy  eighty  years  did,  he 
resumed  his*  labours  and  his  customary  manner  of  life.  He 
undertook  in  1799  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  was 
published  at  Venice  in  ^  vols.  tsmo.  ^  Arrived  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  he  still  retained  his  gaiety  and  vivadty  of  mbtd, 
and  died  on  the  tjth  of  September  z8o8.  The  works  of  Bettindli 
are  nowof  little  value.  The  only  one  still  deserving  remembrance,- 
perhaps,  Ik  the  Risetgimetiio  negH  studj,  neUe  Arti  e  m'  Cosiwmi 
dppa  U  MiBe  <t77^786)>  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  literatwe, 
sdence,  the  fine  arts,  industry,  ftc,  in  Italy. 

BBITWS  T  COED,  an  vrban  district  of  Carnarvonshire,  North 
Wales^  4  m.  from  LIsnrwst  and  16  m'.  from  Llandudno,  on  a  branch 
of  the  London  k  North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1070. 
The  name  means  **  worm  place  of  the  wood,"  according  to  Uyn'a 
dtStHtiaa  of  MMM.  The  otlier  derivation  of  the  word  from 
if  6fta<<s  (rfMHo)  agrees  with  its  fidnity  to  Yspytty  Uf an  (lenon) , 
HoepMum  toafuUs,  near  Pentte'r  Foelas.  '  The  words  **  y  coed  " 
are  added  to  distinguish  this  Bettws  from  several  otheis  in  Wales, 
especially  that  near  Llonddlo  Fawr,  Carmarthenshire,  not  far 
frMn  the  Bettws  hills.  Bettws  y  coed  Is  a  lavovrite  village  for 
artists  andtourfets.  It  is  a  centre  for  excursions  towards  Capd 
Gttiig  and  Snowdon,  or  towards  BUenau  Pestfniog,  via  Roman 
Bridge.  There  is  excdlent  fishing  for  salmon  and  trout,  and  in 
summer  coaches  leav^  their  dally  loads  oftourfsu  here.  The 
best-known  streams  and  waterfalls  are  Llugwy,  Lledr,  with 
Rhahutry  wend  (Swallow  falls),  Conwy  and  Macknofalls.  lathe 
ndghboorfaood  are  Dotwyddelan' castle  and  the  hill  of  Mod 
Siabod.  " ^ ' 

BBmr.^WItLIAll  HEITRT  .mat  (1791-1874),  English 
actor,  known  as  "  the  young  Rosdos,"^  was  bom  eta  the  xjth  of 
September  1791  at  Shrewsbury.  He  first  appeared  on  the  stoist 
at  Bdfhst  before  he  was  twef^e  }reats  old,  as  Osman  in  Aaron 
Hili*s  Zero,  an  English  verdon  of  Voltaire's  £oi*e.  His  success 
was  immedtote,  and  he  dUMrtly  afterwards  appeared  in  DobNn, 
irfaere  it  is  said  that  In^tiiree  hours  of  study  he  committed  the 

*  Other  placet  named  "  Yspytty  "  are  Y.  Cynfyn  and  V.  Ystvy th 
For  the  name  YspyttV.  d.  Bale's  King  John,  a  125 J  "So  mAny 
masende^ns  Iwiaisom  Dtou)  hospytolsand  tp^  howsciii" 
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p«rto(Hanl«ttoiMiiorr.  HisfHtotciMstalaititfiaiedgBeftt 
enthusiasm  in  Glasgow  and  Edlnbttgh,  and  hs  wu  fiavowably 
compared  with  some  ol  the  greatest  tragedians*  lo  x804  i^  ^t 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden«  when  the  troopsbad  tobr  caUedvut 
to  preserve  order,  so  great  was  the  crush  to  obtain  admittance^ 
At  Drury  Lane  the  huouse  ivas  similarly  packed,  and  he  played 
for  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  over  75  goineas  a  mght. 
He  was  a  great  success  socially,  George  IIL  himseU  presenting 
him  to  the  queen,  and  Pitt  upon  one  occasion  •djouming  tim 
House  of  Commons  that  members  might  be  in  time  lor  his 
performance.  But  this  enthusiasm  gradually  subsided,  and  in 
x8o8  he  made  his  final  appearance  as  a  boy  actor,  and  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  re-appeared  lour  years  Iater» 
but  the  public  would  have  none  ol  him,  and  he  retired  to  the 
enjoyment  ol  the  large  lortune  which  hehad  amassed  asa  prodigy. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  August  ZS74.  His  son  Henry  Betty 
(1819-1897)  was  also  an  actor. 

BETUIi.  a  town  and  district  ol  British  India,  in  the  Nerbudda 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  igox  the  population  ol  ths 
town  was  4739.  The  administrative  headquarton  ol  the  district 
have  been  tninslerred  to  the  town  ol  Btdnur  (^.s.),  5  m.  north* 

The  district  ol  Betul  has  an  area  ol  3826  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  285,363,  showing  a  decrease  ol  li  %  in  the  decade, 
due  to  the  results  ol  famine.  The  mean  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  about  2000  It  The  country  is  essentially  a  highland  tract  j 
divided  naturally  Into  three  distinct  portions^  differing  in  their 
superficial  aspects,  the  character  ol  tiieir  soil  and  their  geological 
formation.  The  northern  part  ol  the  district  Sonns  an  irregular 
plain  ol  the  sandstone  lonnatioii.  It  is  a  weU-^woodcd  tract,  in 
many  j^ces  stretching  out  in  rhamiing  glades  like  an  Fnglieh 
pari^  but  it.has  a  very  sptnc  population  and  little  cultivated 
kmd.  In  the  extreme  north  a  line  of  hiUs  risea  abruptly  out  ol 
the  great  pkun  ol  the  Nerbudda  valley.  The  central  tract  alone 
possesses  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  the  Machna  and  Sampna 
rivers,  almost  entirely  cultivated  and  studded  with  vUla^es.  To 
the  south  lies  a  rolling  plateau  ol  basaltic  formation  (with  the 
sacred  town  ol  Multai,  and  the  springs  ol  the  rivex  Tapti  at  its 
highest  point),  extending  over  the  whole  ol  the  southern  iace  of 
^  district,  and  finally  merging  into  the  wild  and  bnoiken  line  of 
the  Ghats,  viiich  lead  down  to  the  plains.  This  tract  canaistsola 
succession  of  stony  ridges  ol  trap  rode,  enrlosing  vaUeiyftor  basins 
ol  lertile  soil,  to  which  cultivation  is  lor  the  most  part  confined, 
except  where  the  shallow  soil  oa  the  tops' ol  the  hiUs  has  been 
turned  to  account.  The  principal  crops  aie  wheat,  nnUet>  other 
food-grains,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  and  a  little  snDar-cane  and  cotton. 
A  large  part  ol  the  area  is  covered  with  lorests^  whiCh  yield  teak 
and  other  timber.  The  only  manufacture  is  cotton  doth.  A 
railway  is  projected  from  Itarai  through  the  dtstiict  to  Berar. 
Good  roads  are  lew;  and  none  ol  the  liveis  is  navigable.  This 
district  suffered  very  severely  Irom  the  famine  ol  i896-r897, 
in  1897  the  deathrrate  being  as  hi^  as  73  per  looa  It  saffiered 
again  in  1900,  when  in  May  the  number  ol  pcsaonsTeiiBvedroao 
to  one-third  ol  the  total  p^iulation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  eady  history  ol  the  district  escq»t  tihat 
it  must  have  been  the  centre  of  the  first  Of  the  four  aodent  Gond 
kingdoms  of  Kheria,  Deogarh,  Mandhb  and  Oianda.  A"ro"H»g 
to  Ferishta,  the  Fenian  historian,  these  kingdoma  engrossed 
in  1398  all  the  hills  of  Gondwana  and  adjacent  ooantriesysnd 
wese  of  great  wealth  and  power.  About  the  year  1418  Sultan 
Husain  Shah  of  Malwa  invaded  KherU,  and  reduced  it  ^  a, 
dependency.  Nine  years  hiter  the  raja  rebelled,  ^b«t  altheugb 
with  the  hdp  of  the  Bahmani  kings  of  the  Deccan  he  managfd 
for  a  time  to  assert  his  ind^endencc,  he  was  finally  scdxfaied  and 
deprived  ol  his  tenitoiies.  In  1467  Kheria  was  saiaed  by  the 
Bahmani  king,  but  was  afterwardsrestorcd  to  Mabva.  Acentory 
later  the  kbgdom  ol  Malwa  became  incorporated  into  the 
dominions  Ol  the  emperor  ol  Delhi  In  r703  a  Mussulman 
convert  ol  the  Gond  tribe  hdd  the  country,  and  in  1743  Ra^oji 
Bhonsla,  the  Mahratta  nder  ol  Berar,  annrired  it  to  his  domii^ons^ 
The  Mohrattas  in  the  year  j8x8  ceded  this  distria  to  the  East 
India  Company  as  payment  lor  a  contingent,  and  by  the  treaQr 
ol  x8a6  it  WHS  formally  incorporated  wkh  the  Biitiah 


Detachmento  of 'British  «r«ops  wert  stationed  at  MoHbI,  Betul 
and  Shohpnr  to  cut  off  the  retreat  ol  Apa  Sahib,  the  Mahratta 
general,  and  a  military  loice  was  quartered  at  Betul  until  jFune 
x86a.  The  rained  dty  otKhcrk  formed  the  seat  of  government 
Older  the  Gonds  and  preceding  rulers,  and  hence  the  district  was, 
until  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the  British  dominions,  known 
M  the  "  Kheria  Seorkar."  The  town  ol  Multai  contains  an 
artificial  tank,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  Tispti  is  sai^  to  take 
itarise;  hence  the  reputed  sancti^<^  the  qmt,  sumI  the  acctmiuhiF> 
tion  ol  temples  in  iti  honour. 

The  climate  ol  Betul  is  lairly  healthy.  Its  height  above  the 
plains  and  the  neighbourhood  ol  exteuive  forests  moderate  the 
heat,  and  render  the  temperature  pleasant  throughout  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Durhig  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  at 
night  lalls  bdow  the  freering  point;  little  or  no  hot  wind  is  fdt 
before  the  end  of  April,  and  even  then  it  ceases  alter  smiseL  The 
ttighta  in  the  hot  season  are  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant. 
lairing  the  monsoon  the  dimate  is  very  doic^,  and  at  times  even 
coUand  raw,  thick  clouds  and  mist  enveloping  the  sky  lor  many 
days  together.  The  average  amnial  ndnfiall  is  40  in.  In  the 
denser  jungles  malaria  pr^vaib  for  months  after  the  cessation 
ol  the  rains,  but  the  Gonds  do  not  appear  to  suffer  mudk  Irom  its 
effects.  Travellers  and  strangers  who  Tentuteiinto  these  jungles 
run  the  risk  ol  lever  ol  a  severe  type  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

BETWA»  a  river  of  India,  which  rises  in  the  native  state  ol 
Bhepal  hi  Malwa,  and  after  a  coorae  ol  360  m. ,  for  the  most  port 
in  a  north^easteriy  direction,  lalls  into  the  Jumna  atHamirpur. 
A  weir  is  thrown  across  the  Betwa  about  rs  &>.  from  Jhonsi 
town,  whence  aconal  r68  m*  longtakesoff,  irrigating  xo6>oooacres 
ol  the  Jolaun  district;  simiUr  works  have  been  carried  out 
elsewhere  on  the  rivrr. 

BBUDANT,  FRANCIS  SULPICV  (x787^85o),  French  mineio* 
legist  and  geologist,  ims  bom  at  Paris  on  the  sth  of  September 
X787.  He  was  educated  at  the  £eole  Polytechnique  and  £c<rie 
Nonnalej  and.  in  s8xr  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  lyc6e  ol  Avignon.  Thence  he  was  catted.  In  18x3,  to 
the  \yc6t  ol  Marseilles  to  fill  the  post  of  professor  ol  physics. 
In  the  following  year  the  royal  mineralogical. cabinet  was  com« 
mitted  to  his  charge  to  be  conveyed  into  England,  and  from 
that  time  his  attention  was.  directed  prindpoUy  towards  gedogy 
and  cognate  sqexices>  In  x8r7  he  pub&hed  a  paper  on  the 
phenomena  of  crystollizatioii,  treating  especially  of  the  variety 
of  forms  asffiinmd  by  the  same  mineral  substance.  In  x8x8 
he  undertook,  at  the  esptme  of  the  French  government,  » 
geological  journey  throu^  Hungary,  uid  the  results  of  his 
reseaxdies.  Voyage  mhUrdogique  U  gMogique  en  Hengrie, 
S  vols.  4to,  wiUi  atks,  pnbtisbed  in  1822,  established  for  him 
a  Enropean  reputatioiu  In  1820  he-  was  appointed  to  the 
profe8S<»ship  of  mi^ieralogy  in  the  Paris  faculty  of  sdences, 
and  afterwards  become  inspector-general  ol  the  university. 
He  'subsequently  pubUtihed  treatises  on  physics  and  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  died  on.  the  loch  ol  December 
1850.  

BBOGMOT,  /A0QUE6  HAUBt,  'CoirNT  (1761-1$$$)^  FVench 
poiitidan,  *was  bom  at  Bar-^ur*^^.  A  msii^btrate  under  the 
old  regime,  he  wosvdected  deputy  to  the  Le^slative  Assembly 
(1791),  then  to  the  Conventioib  He  was  ihvalved  in  the 
proscription  ol  the  Ghondists  and  imprisoned  mitU  the  9th 
Thermidor.  He  next  entered  into  relations  with  the  faintly 
of- Bonaparte,  and  In  X799>  ^^^  ^1*^  '^^  Brumahre,  again 
entered  politks^  becoming  successivdy  prefeet  ai  the  lower 
Sdne,  ooondllor  off  state,  and  finance  minister  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, king  ol  Westphalia.  In  x8o8  Beugnot,  who  had  mean- 
while been  appointed  administrator  of  the  duchy  ol  Beig-Cleves, 
received  the  cross  of  officer  ol  the  Legion  of  Honour  with  the 
'  title  of  count  He  returned  to  France  in  1813,  alter  file,  battle 
ol  Lsipsig,  and  was  made  prefect  of  the  department  of  Nord. 
In  x8t4  he  wao  a  member  of  the  i^ovisional  government  as 
minister  of  the  interior;  and  by  Louis  XVHI.  he  was  named 
direcXor-gcnerol  of  police  and  afterwords  minister  of  mar^.  He 
foOowed  Louis  to  Ghent  during  the  Hondrsd  Days,  and  became 
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one  of  his  oonfiduits.  He  oontrfimted  to  draw  op  Louis's 
charter,  and  in  h»  memoirs  boasted  o£  hainng  furnished  the 
text  of  the  proclamation  addressed  by  the  idng  to  the  French 
people  bdore  his  return  to  France;  but  it  is  known  now  that 
it  was  another  text  that  was  adopted.  Lacking  the  support 
of  the  ultra-royalists,  he  was  givdk  the  title  of  minister  of  state 
without  portfoiik),  which  was  equivalent  to  a  retirement  Ekcted 
deputy,  he  atUched  himself  to  the  moderate  party,  and  defended 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  iSar  Louis  Philippe  made  him  a  peer 
of  France  and  direcior-genoal  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
He  died  on  the  34th  of  June  1835. 

His  son,  AuGusiB  Arthux  Beuonot  (1797-1862^,.  was  an 
historian  and  scholar,  who  published  an  Bssoi  sw  Us  mstUuHomi 
4€  Saint  Louis  (iSsx),  HisUnre  dc  la  deslrucHon  du'paganisme 
en  occidaU  (a  vols.,  1885),  and  edited  the  OUm  of  the  parlement 
of  Paris,  the  Assiaes  of  Jerusahm,  and  the  Coutumu  de  Beau- 
toisis  of  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  peers  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  opposed  VUlemain's 
plan  for  freedom  of  education.  Alter  1848  he  maintained  the 
same  r6Ie,  acting  as  reporter  of  the  /m  Palloux.  He  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  coup  d*iUU  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  died  on  the 
iSth  of  March  1865. 

The  Mhnoires  of  J.  C  Beuenot  were  pubtished'by  his  grandson, 
Count'Albert  Beugaot  (and  ed..  Paris,  1868) ;  see  H.  Wallon.  Siotn 


acadhniques  (1883);  and  E.  Dcjean.  Un  Fr6fet  du  Consulat:  J.  0, 
Beugnol  (Paris,  1907). 

BEULfi,  CHARLES  ERNEST  <z8a6-i874).  Flench  archaeo- 
logist and  politician,  was  bom  at  Saumur  on  the  89th  of  June 
1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Normale,  and  after  having 
held  the  prof^orship  of  rhetoric  at  Movlins  for  a  year,  was  sent 
to  Athcais  in  1851  as  one  of  the  prof essors  in  the  Ecole  Fran^aise 
there.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  propylaea  of 
the  Acropolis,  andhis  work,  VAcrcpofod'  Athknos  (anded.,  1863), 
was  published  by  order  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
On  lUs  return  to  France,  promotion  and  distinctions  followed 
rapidly  upon  his  first  successes.  He  was  made  doctor  of  letters, 
cheva^  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  professor  of  archaeology 
at  the  BibUotheque  Lnpiriale,  member  of  the  Acad6nue  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  took  great  interest  in  political 
affairs,  with  which  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  entirely 
occupied^  Elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  zS?!, 
he  2eak>usly  supported  the  Orleanist  party.  In  Ma)^-November 
1873  he  was  minister  of.  the  interior  in  the  Bro^  ministry. 
He  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  4th  of  April  1874.  His  other 
important  works  are;  tiudes  sur  U  Piloponnise.  (and  ed^  i&is)> 
Les  MoHMoies  d^Aikhtes  (1858);  L*Ar4JnUawe  au  siide  de 
Pisistrato  (z86o);  PomOet  d  Carthage  (x86i).  Beul6  was  also 
the  author  of  high-class  popular  works  on  artistic  and  historkal 
subjects:  Uistoire  de  Vart  tf^ee  aoant  P4ncU$  (and  ed.*  1870); 
Le  Prods  des  CSsars  (1867-1870,  in  four  parts;  AmgusUt  $a 
famiiU  ei  ses  omes;  Tibire  et  Vhtritagfi  d'Augusle;  le  Sang  de 
CermaMiemsi  Titus  et  sa  dynastie). 

See  Ideville,  Monsieur  BeuU,  Souvenirs  personnels  (1874). 

BEDBNONVILU.  PIERRE  DS  ftVEU  Makquxs  PK  (t75^ 
xSsi),  French  general.  After^service  in  the  colonies,  h^  marded 
a  wealthy  (Creole,  and  returmng  to  France  purchased  the  post 
of  lieutenant  o|  the  Swiss  guard  of  the  ooimt  of  Provence. 
During  the  Revoluti^m  he  was  named  Ueuteoant-genexal,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemmapes. 
Minister  of  war  in  February  1793,  he  denounced  bb  old  com- 
mander, C,  F.  Dumouriez,  to  the  .ConvtatioB,  and  was  one  of 
the  four  deputies  sent  to  watch  him.  Given  over  by  him  to  the 
Austxians  on  the  3rd  of  April  1793,  Beurnonville  was  not  exi- 
changed  until  November  1795.  £fe  entoed,  the  service  agilin, 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  Sambre^t-Meuse  and  of  the 
North,  and  was  appointed  inspector  of  infantry  of  the  army 
of  England  in  1798.  In  x8oo  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  in  x8oa  to  Madrid.  Napoleon  made  him  a  senator  and 
count  of  the  empire.  In  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  pro-, 
visional  government  organized  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon* 
and  was  aeated  a  peer  of  France.    Puiing  the  Hundred,  D^ys 


he  foOowed  l4Miis  XVm.  t»  Ghent,  and  after  the  second  restora- 
tion was  made  marquis  and  mardial  of  France. 

See  A.  Cfaaqaet.  Les  Cmrres  de  la  Rieolution  (Paris,  1886). 

BEUpT,  FRIBDRICH  FERDINAND  VON  (1809-1886),  Austrian 
statesoian,  was  descended  from  a  noUe  family  which  had 
origbally  sprung  from  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  which 
one  brandi  had  been  for  over  300  years  settled  in  Saxony.    He 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  January  1809  in  Dresden,  where  his 
father  hdd  oflke  at  the  Saxon  court.    After  studying  at  Leipzig 
and  Gdttingen  he  entered  the  Saxon  public  service;  in  1836 
he  was  made  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  and  siterwardd 
held  appdntments  at  Paris,  Munich  and  London.    In  March 
1848  he  was  sumihotted  to  Dresden  to  take  the  office  of  forrign 
minister,  but  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
was  not  appointed.    In  May  he  was  appointed  Saxon  envoy  at 
Beriin,  and  in  Fdiruary  1849  was  again  summoned  to  Dresden, 
and  this  time  appointed  liibiister  of  foreign  affairs,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1866.    In  addition  to  this  he 
held  the  ministry  of  education  and  public  worship  from  1849 
to  1853;  that  of  internal  affairs  in  1853,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  ai^inted  minister^resident    From  the  time  that  he 
entered  the  ministry  he  was,  however,  the  leading  member  of 
it,  and  he  was  chl^  responsible  fbr  the  events  of  Z849.    By 
his  advice  the  king  refused  to  accept  the  constitution  proclaimed 
by  the  Frankfort  parliam«it,  a  policy  which  led  to  tlue  outbreak 
of  revolution  in  Dresden,  whkh  was  suppressed  after  four  days^ 
fighting  by  Prussian  troops,  for  whose  assistance  Beust  had 
asked.    On  Beust  fell  also  the  chief  responsibility  for  governing 
the  coun^  after  wdeat  was  restored,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
the  so-called  coup  d*ttat  of  Jtme  1850  by  which  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  overthrown.    The  vigour  he  showed  in  repressing  alt 
reffatance  to  the  government,  e^ieciafly  that  of  the  university,  and 
in  reorganhsing  the  police,  made  him  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
men  among  tb«  Liberals,  aiKi  Ms  name  became  synonymous  with 
the  wocst  form  of  reaction,  but  it  is  not  dear  that  the  attadcs  on 
him  were  Justified.    After  this  he  was  cfaie^  occupied  ?nth  foreign 
affairs,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  German  politics.    He  was  the  leader  of  that  party  which 
hoped  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  snuJler  states,  and 
was  4he  opponent  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Prussia  tol 
attract  them  into  a  separate  union;  in   1849-1850  he  had 
been  obliged  to  join  the  ''three  kings'  union"  of  Prtissia, 
Hanover  and  Saxony,  but  he  was  careful  to  keep  open  a  loop- 
hole fbr  withdrawal,  of  which  he  sptedHy  availed  himself.    In 
the  crisu  oi  1851  S^uony  was  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  he 
supported  the  restoration  of  the  diet  of  the  confederation. 
In  1854  he  took  part  in  the  Bamberg  conferences,  in  which 
the  smaller  German  states  claimed  the  ri^t  to  direct  their 
ownpoliQT  indqiendent  of  that  of  Anstxia  or  of  Prussia,  and  he 
was  the  leading  supiMrter  of  the  idea  of  the  Trias,  f  .#.  that  the 
smaller  states  ^onld  form  a  doser  union  among  themsdvcs 
sgainst  the  picponderance  of  the  great  monarchies.    In  r863 
he  came  forward  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  daims  of  the 
prince  of  Augustchburg  to  Schlesv^Holstein  (sfec  Schleswic- 
HotfiTEiN  QussTtDM)';  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the 
(jennan  diet  which  refused  to  recognize  the  settlement  of  the 
Danish  question  effected  in  1853  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
in  1864  he  was  appointed  r^xesentative  of  the  diet  at  the  con- 
gress of  London.    He  was  thus  thrown  into  <^>position  to  tiie 
policy  of  Bismarck,,  and  he  was  exposed  to  violent  attacks  in 
the  Pmssiaji  press  as  a ''  partfculaxist,'*  #.<.  a  supporter  of  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  states.    The  ei^p«ilsion  of  die  Saxon 
troops  from  Rendsburg  nearly  led  to  a  conflict  with  Prussia. 
Benst  was  accused  of  having'  bionght  about  the  war  of  t866, 
but  the  responabOityfoar  tUs  must  rest  with  Bismarck.    On' 
the  outbreak  of  war' Beust  accompanied  the  king  to  Pragoe,  and 
thence  to  Vienna,  where  they  were  received  by  -the  emperor 
with  the  news  of  KOaiggrftts.    Beust  undertook  a  misalon  to 
Puis  to  procure  the  help  of  Napoleon.    When  the  tcrma  of 
peace  were  discussed  he  resigned,  *kr  Bismarck  refused  to 
negotiate  with  him. 

After  the  vktoiy  of  PBusia  there  was  bo  place  for  Benst  in 
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GefBWBr,  ud  lut  pnUie  csmr  taoKd  to  be  dond,  bat  he 

qidte  Bseipccted]/  reciivEd  u  iaviutioa  froin  the  cmperDr 
of  Anitria  (o  bcctmie  hh  foragn  mioliter.  It  wai  i  bold  deddoa, 
for  Bcust  Ku  not  oolj  a  stmnger  to  Austnaf  but  abo  A  Pio- 
IdUal;  bat  the  choice  ol  the  cmpcnK  jiuti£ed  itodL  Beiuc 
threw  bimieU  Into  his  new  posltioii  with  great  energy;  it  wu 
owing  to  him  th«t  the  negotbiions  with  Hmigsiy  weie  broaght 
to  a  succcuful  iuuo.  When  diRicuItles  tame  he  went  biniself  to 
Budipcit,  and  scttd  directly  with  the  Bunsitiaii  leaden.  Id 
1S67  he  ilw  held  the  postkia  of  Aiutrlui  minliter-innldent, 
and  he  cirried  through  ihe  mcaium  by  which  parliamentaiy 
gowtnment  was  rcstorad.  Ho  also  carried  oa  the  negoiiatiani 
with  Ihe  pope  CDBcernlug  the  rqietl  of  the  CDOConfat,  and  in  Chti 
DiHtter  also  did  much  by  a  liberal  policy  to  relieve  Austria  Smn 
the  pressure  of  instirurioDS  which  had  disked  Che  dev^opment 
of  ihe  country.  In  1868,  afi.c  giving  up.hii  post  as  niinijter- 
prcsidcat,  be  wis  appoinied  chancelkr  of  the.empin,  and 
received  Ihe  titleof  count.  IlitcDndndof  Eonlgiiafiaiia.ctpeci- 
ally  in  the  matter  of  Ihe  Balkan  Staus  and  Crete,  ncca^uDy 
maintained  the  position  of  the  empire.  la  1^69  ho  accompanied 
the  emperor  on  bia  expedition  to  (he  East.  He  was  lUH  to  iDAie 
extent  inSuescod  by  the  anti-PmsDan  feeling  be  had  brou^t 
from  Saxony.  Ucmaintaincda  data  undcjstanding  with  FoiKx, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be  would  have  welcomed 
an  opportunity  in  his  new  position  of  anothei  struggle  with  hid 
old  rival  Biamaick.  In  1867,  however,  he  helped  to  bnof  tbe 
afiail  of  LuicmbuIB  to  a  peaceful  teiminatioiL  In  1S70  he  did 
not  disgnlN  hil  lympatl^  for  France,  and  Ihe  Ulure  of  all 
attempts  to  bring  about  an  intervention  <rf  the  poweia.  jooed 
to  the  action  of  Russia  in  denouncing  the  treaty  oI  Parii,  WM 
the  occniion  ol  his  celebrated  caying  that  be  ■«*  nowberc  able 
to  find  Europe,  After  the  war  waa  over  he  complcidy  accepted 
the  new  orga  rdsation  of  Gemanv . 


nany.  Bismarck 
new  enUnte,  which  Beuat  announced  to  the  Aoatio- 
u  delegatioiia  In  July  1871,  was  sealed  in  August 
ndiy  meeting  of  ibt  two  old  rivak  and  enemicc  at 


In  1871  Beust  intericrrd  at  the  last  mc 
AjidiiuT,  to  prevent  the  emperor  acccptini 
lA  Hohawait.  Ha  was  nicceisful,  but  a 
nt  dinuBed  Irom  office.    Tbe  pitdse  i 


■be  fednalut  plana 

Luse  for  this  is  not 

at  London;  in  1^78 
Liced  froiD  public  life, 
icnna,  on  the  141b  of 


He  died  at  hb  villa  at  Altenberg.  near 

October  r88&,  leaving  two  sons,  both 
Austrian  diploiuatit:  lecvice.  His  wife,  a  Bavarian  ladv.  nr- 
vived  him  only  a  few  week*.  Hb  eldn  bmhv  Ftiedrkh 
Konsuntin  (i9a&-ig90,  who  ws*  al  Ibe  bead  of  tbe  Sanm 
department  for  nunea,  was  the  anibor  of  KVoal  woAs  on 
raining  and  geidogy.  a  subject  in  whkb  atbcT  Bumben  of  the 
f nm  ily  had  distinguiabed  tbemselrca- 

BeuslwaainmanywaysadiidamalislollbesldKhoaL  He 
had  great  sooal  gilts  and  pcnonil  gna*;  he  waa  praod  of 
hia  proficiency  in  the  ligfaler  arts  of  comparing  waltsei  and 
nri  dt  mciai.  His  chief  fault  was  vanity,  but  it  was  an  amiable 
weakness.  It  was  mane,  vanity  than  nncaat  whidi  made  him 
glad  to  app^r  even  in  later  years  as  the  great  opponent  of 
Bismarck;  and  H  he  cared  too  much  for  popuhirity,  and  was 
very  sensitive  (0  ncBJect,  the  saying  attributed  to  Bismarck. 
thai  if  bis  vanity  wen  lakea  away  there  wookl  be  nothing  left, 
it  voy  onjnsl.  He  was  apt  to  look  more  to  the  form  than  ihc 
aubstance,  and  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  verbal 
victory  of  a  well-written  despatch;  but  when  the  opportunity 
was  given  him  he  showed  higher  qualities.  In  the  crisis  of  lito 
he  d^itayed  considerable  cnutage,  and  never  bat  his  judgment 

policy,  it  must  be  lemembered  that  Bsmarck  held  all  the  good 
calds,  and  in  1SA6  Sanoy  wa*  the  only  one  of  the  smalkt  itala 


whicheDlendon  tbe  waiwithanumy  propcriy  equipped  and 
ready  at  the  moment,  Tbat  he  was  do  mere  reactionary  the 
wbole  mnnc  of  his  goveromeul  in  Siiony,  and  still  more  Id 
Austria,  shows.  His  Auslriaa  policy  has  been  much  criticiied, 
oa  lie  grouBd  that  in  establistnog  the  system  of  dualism  he 
gave  loo  Diuch  to  Hungary,  and  did  not  really  understand 
Austrian  afiain;  and  tbe  Austio-Hun^aiiaa  crisis  during  the 
early  yean  oi  the  present  century  has  given  point  to  this  view. 
Yet  it  remains  the  fact  that  in  a  crisis  ol  extiaoidinacy  difficulty 
he  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  policy  which,  even  il  it 
was  not  tlie  heal  imaginahif,  was  probably  the  best  attainable 


677;  i  'ne^n, 

(J.  W.  Hb.) 

EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tha 

n,  SB  the  Oder,  the  oapilal  of  the  media- 

Carolath-fieuthen.    Pop,    (1900)   3164. 

huHding,  aDd  tbe  nraBubctun  of  pottery;  and  a  considenhhi 
traffic  iataitini  on  by  meaiiaof  the  liver. 

BSDTBH.  «■  Oi^BKnTHEH,  a  town  of  Gecmaiiy,  ia  tbe 
extreme  •mith-cul  ol  Pruiiiui  Silesia,  on  the  railway  betweto 
Bieska  aad  Ciumr,  111  m.  S.E.  oi  ibelorBiec.  Pop.  (igos) 
60,078,  It  11  the  cntit  oi  the  miaiiig  distiici  of  Uiver  Silesia, 
and  its  population  is  mainly  esgusd  in  such  opeiattoB*  and  in 
iron  and  line  Mselting.  Beutheo  Is  an  old  Idwd,  and  was 
foimsily  the  capital  of  tbe  Bobemlan  duchy  of  Beuthen,  which 
in  t6io  waa  uklmatdy  granted,  oa  a  free  lordship  ol  the  Empire, 

Feidinand  II.,  and  parts  d  which,  now  mediatized,  ale  hdd  by 
two  hrencbcs  of  the  counts  Hcnckel  ran  Donner^marck. 

BEVEL  (from  an  O.  Fr.  word,  cf.  mod.  tivtau.  a  joiner'* 
ipstrumeat).  tbe  inclination  of  «k  surface  of  a  sohd  body  to 
another;  also,  any  an^  other  than  a  right  angle,  and  part> 
colarly,  in  joiiwry,  the  arigle  to  which  a  piece  ol  timber  has  to 
be  cnL  The  mecbuuc'a  instrument  known  as  a  bevel  consists  ol 
a  rule  with  two  amtt  so  jointed  as  to  be  adjaslaUe  to  any  an^e. 
In  hoaldry,  a  bevel  k  an  '"irT^^  break  in  a  line-  Bevelmentt 
as  a  term  of  cryataJlograpby,  means  the  refdacement  ol  an  edge 
ol  a  oystal  by  two  planea  equally  inclined  to  the  adiacent 
planes.  As  an  archllectural  term  "  bevel "  is  a  sloped  or  canted 
edge  given  to  a  siU  or  horizontal  course  of  stone,  but  is  tnoie 
frequently  applied  to  the  canted  edges  worked  round  tbe  pto- 
jectiog  bands  of  masonry  which  f«  decoialive  purposes  are 
employed  on  the  quoins  of  walls  or  windows  and  in  some  cases, 
with  vertical  joints,  oovei  tbe  whole  wall  When  Ihe  outer  face 
ol  tbe  stooe  band  is  kit  longh  so  that  it  forma  what  is  known 
aa  rusticated  masouy,  the  deacriptioD  would  be  bevelled 
and  rusiicaled.  The  term  is  sometimei  applied  to  tbe  splay- 
ing of  tbe  edges  ol  a  window  on  the  outftle,  but  tbe  wide 
eipansion  made  uiside  in  order  to  admit  more  light  is  known 

BBVBrIeT.  WILUAM  KOXBT  (i8i4?-i88o),  English 
artist  and  scene-painter,  was  bom  at  Richntood,  Surrey,  about 

assumed  the  name  of  Beverley.  His  four  brothers  and  his  sister 
alL  entered  the  thcitrital  profession,  and  Beverley  soon  became 
both  actor  and  sccne-piintcr.  In  rSji  hisfathersndhisbtDthers 
took  over  the  old  Durham  drcuil,  and  be  ioloed  them  to  play 
heivy  comedy  for  seveial  seasons,  besides  painting  scenery.  Hb 
Kork  was  first  seen  in  1831  in  Londoo,  for  the  pantomime 
Baion  ifiHcAaiuni  at  the  Victoria  theatre,  which  waa  being 
managed  by  bis  brother  Henry.  He  was  appointed  scenic  direetor 
(or  the  Coveni  Garden  operas  in  iS^.  In  iBj*  he  entered 
Ihe  service  of  the  Dtuiy  Lane  theatre  under  the  management 
of  E,  T.  Smith,  and  lot    Ibbty  yiars  continued  to  produce 
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wonderful  soeties  for  tlie  pantomimes,  be^des  -woridhg  for  Co  vent 
Garden  and  a  number  of  other  theatres.  In  rSsi  he  executed 
part  of  a  great  diorama  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
produced  dioramic  views  of  the  ascent -of  Mont  Blanc,  exhibited 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  in  1884  a  panorama  of 
the  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  He  iras  a  frequent  eschibitor  of  sea 
pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1865  to  x88o.  Jn  1884 
failing  eye^ght  put  an  end  to  his  painting.  He  died  in  com- 
parative poverty  at  Hampstead  on  the  x  7th  of  May  1889.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  one  surface  painters,  and  famed 
for  the  wonderful  atmospheric  effects  he  was  able  to  produce. 
Although  he  was  skilled  ia  all  the  mechanical  devices  of  the 
stage,  and  painted  in  i88z  scenery  for  Michad  Strogoff  a.t  the 
Addphi,  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  England  the  stBl  life  of 
the  stage  was  placed  in  harmony  with  the  background,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  sdioolof  scene-builders. 

BEVERLETy  a  market  town  and  municipal  borou^^'  in  the 
Holdemess  parliamentary  division  of  the  East  Ridiug  of  YoiIl- 
shire,  England,  8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hull  by  a  branck  of  the  North- 
Eastem  ndlway.  Pdpi  (xqox)  Z3,t83.  It  lies  in  a  level  cxnmtry 
east  of  the- line  of  sli^t  elevations  known  a»tbe  Wolds,  near 
the  river  Hull,  and  has  communication  by  canal  with  Hull. 
The  church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  commonly  called  Beverley 
Minster,  is  a  magnificent  buikiing,  exceeding  in  sise  and  splen- 
dour some  of  the  English  cathedmk.  A  monastery  was  founded 
here  by  John  of  Beverley  {c.  640-741),  a  native  of  the  East 
Riding,  who  was  iMshop  successively  of  Hexham  and  of  Yotk, 
and  was  canonized  in  X037.  A  college  of  secular  canons  followed 
fn  the  xoth  century,  the  provostship  of  wUch  sub8e<)ucntly 
became  an  office  of  High  dignity,,  and  was  held  by  Thomas 
Becket,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbxiry.  Of  the  existtng 
building,  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave,  the  transepts  with 
east  and  west  aisles,  the  diobr  with  aisles  and  short  transeptt, 
and  the  Lady  chapel,  are  Early  English,  a  auperb  example  M 
the  finest  development  of  that  style.  The  remainder  of  the 
nave  is  Decorated,  excepting  the  westernmost  bay  which  is 
Perpendicular,  as  is  the  ornate  west  fKmt  with  its  graceful 
flanking  towers.  The  nortii  pordi  is  also  a  beautiful  example 
61  this  style.  The  most  noteworthy  details  within  the  church 
are  the  exquisite  Early  English  staircase  which  led  to  the  chapter 
house  (no  tonger  remaining),  and  the  Percy  tomb,  a  remarkabk? 
example  of  Decorated  work,  oonmemorating  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Henry  Percy  (d.  X398).  The  church  of  8t  hfoiy  is  a  crudfonn 
building  with  central  tower,  almost  entirely  of  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  work.  Though  overshadowed  by  the  -presence 
of  the  minster,  it  is  yet  a  very  fine  example  of  its  st>des,  its  most 
noteworthy  features  being  the  tower  and  the  west  front  Bever- 
ley was  walled,  and  one  gate  of  the  xsth  century  remains;  there 
are  also  some  picturesque  old  houses.  The  industriet  are  tanning, 
{ron-foun(fing,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicak; 
and  there  is  a  large  agricultural  trade.  Beverley  Is  the  seat 
of  a  suffragan  bishop  ia  the  diocese  of  York.  The  xmmidpal 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  oooncAlors,  and 
has  an  area  of  2404  acres,  indoding  a  laige  extent  of  common 
pftsture  land. 

Beverley  (Be verlac)  is  said  to  be  on  the  «te  of  a  British  settlement. 
liVidently  a  church  had  existed  there  befcnv  704,  since  in  that  year 
it  was  restored  by  Sr  Tohn  of  Beverley,  who  also  founded  a  monastery 
tlicre  and  was  himself  buried  in  the  church.  In  the  devastation  ot 
the  north  of  England  which  followed  theCbnquest,  Bev<erlev  is  said 
to  have  escapea  by  a  miracle  attributed  to  St  John;  the  Nonnaa 
leader,  while  about  to  enter  and  pillage  the  cnorch,  fell  from  his 
horse  dead,  and  the  king,  thinking  this  a  sign  that  the  town  was 
under  the  protection  of  heaven,  exempted  it  from  pillage.  From  the 
time  of  St  John  of  Beverley  until  the  dissolution  of  tM  monasteries, 
the  manor  and  town  of  Beverley  bdonged  to  the  archbidiopric  of 
York,  and  is  said,  to  have  been  held  under  a  charter  of  liberties 
supposed  to  have  been  granted  by  King  iEthelstan  in  935.  This 
charter,  besides  other  privileges,  is  said  to  have  granted  sanctuary 
in  Beverley,  and  the  leuga  "  over  Which  this  privilege  extended 
WA^  afterwards  shown  to  include  the  whole  town.  Confirmations  of 
iCthelstan's  charter  were  granted  by  £d«ar4  the  Confessor  and 
other  succeeding  kings.  In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  L.  Thurstan,  arch- 
bishop  of  York,  gave  the  burgesses  ^hcir  first  charter,  which  is  one 
of  the  eariiest  granted  to  any  town  in  Eiwland.  Tn  it  he  granted 
them  the  same  privileges  as  the  dtistns  of  York,  among  these  being 


a  gild  mckchant  and  freedom  from  toll  throaghout  the  whole  of 
Yodcshiie,  with  right  to  take  It  at  all  the  markets  and  fairs  in  theit 
town  txoeat  at  the  three  principal  fairs,  the  toll  of  which  belonged 
to  the  ardibishop.  In  1200  King  John  granted  the  town  a  new 
charter,  for  which  the  burgesses  had  to  pay  500  marics.  Other 
eharttrs  geaensBy  confirming  the  first  were  granted  to  the  town  by 
most  of  the  carhr  JoogBu  The  inoorporatton  charter  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1573  was  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  1629  and 
Charies  II.  in  1663,  and  renewed  by  James  II.  on  his  accession. 
Pariiamentary  representation  by  two  members  began  in  the  rdgn 
ol  Edward  I^  but  lapsed,  until  the  corporation  charter  of  1573, 
from  which  date  it  coatiBued  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  In 
1554-155$  Queen  Mary  jnanted  the  three  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St 
John  the  Confessor,  the  Translation  of  St  John  and  the  Nativity  ol 
St  John  the  Baptist,  together  with  the  Weekly  markets  on  Wednesday 
and'Saturday,  which  had  been  held  by  the  archbishops  of  York  by 
traditional  «tant  of  Edward  the  CoofeMor  to  the  burgesses  of  the 
town.  Qotk-weaviz^.  was  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Beverley; 
it  b  mentioned  and  appears  to  have  been  important  as  eariy  ai 
1315. 

See  Vta&ria  C&tnij  Butofy-^Yorhkini  G.  Poulson.  Baefiac} 
Antiquities  and  Bislory  of  BemHey  and  of  «ki  Prooostry,  ^c,  0$ 
St  John's  (»  vols..  Ite9)-  G.  <mvnr,  JXD^  History  and  AnHgitiHoi 
p/Bacriey,  9c  (X829). 

IBVEBLT,  a  seaboard  dty  of  Enex  county,  Massadmetts, 
U.S.A.,  situate  CD  the  N.  riioie  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  opposite 
Sakm.  Jt  Is  zSm.  from  Bostoa  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway. 
Pop.  (xSgo)  10^21;  (1900)  131884,  of  whom  98x4  were  foreign- 
bom;  (19x0,  census)  18,690.  The  land  area  of  the  dty  is 
about  15  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  the  typical  glacial  topography, 
with  a  few  few,  rocky  faflb,  leas  than  too  ft.  in  hd^t.  Tbereai* 
beautiful  dxivea  tfirough  wdl-wooded  districts,  stadded  with 
handsome  auoBner  bouset.  In  the  dty  are  a  puUic  Iflnaiy ,  the 
Beverly  hospital,  the  New  En^and  indnstiial  school  for  deal 
mutes  (otgainaed,  zS76;iiicoiporated,  1879),  and  the  Beverly 
histoiica]  aociety  (z89x),  which  owim  a  large  ookmlal  bouse,  n 
which  there  is  a  valuable  historical  ooDectioa.  The  dty  has  an 
excellent  public  acfaool  system.  Theie  ace  a  namber  oi  maau- 
factining  establishments;  in  1905  the  total  fac^ny  product  ol 
the  dty  was  valued  at  $4,xoz,x68,  boots  and  shoes  accounting 
foriDoie  than  one-half  of  the  totali  Leatherandshoemacfaixiery 
abo  afe  important  manufactures;  and  the  mahi  pkut  of  the 
United  Shoe  Maddnery  Corporation  is  located  hoe.  Market 
gardening  is  a  considerable  industry,  and  laige  quantities  of 
vegetables  axe  nfaedaoder  glass  for  the  BostoB  markets.  Fishing 
is  an  indnstzy  no  fenger  of  modi  importance.  Beverly  is  con- 
nected by  a  x«gidar  line  of  oil-steaxnexs  with  Port  Arthur,  Tests, 
and  is  the  maia  distribatisg  pomt  for  the  Texas  oil  fields.  The 
fiist  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Beveriy  was  made  by  Roger 
Conant  in  X636.  The  town  was  a  part  of  Salem  imtilx668,wheB 
it  was  inoocpoiated  as  a  separate  township;  in  1894  it  was 
chartered  as  a  dty.  In  1788  thexe  was  estabfished  here  the  first 
cotton  man  to  be  snccessfully  operated  in  the  United  States.  The 
manufacture  of  Britaxmia  wase  was  begun  in  x8xs.  George 
Cabot  Hved  for  many  years  in  Beverly,  vrinch  he  represented  in 
the  provmdal  congress  (1779);  Nathan  Dane  (X752-X835)  was 
also  a  resident;  and  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Wilson  Flagg 
(X805-1884),  the  author  of  Stndios  in  the  Fiold  and  Forest  (1857) , 
The  Woods  and  By-Ways  of  New  Eng^nd  (X873),  Tke  Birds  atte 
Seasons  of  New  England  {i%7s)t  9^^^  Year  toUk  ike  Birds  (iSSi). 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  and  eaxly  home  of  Lucy  Larcom  (x8ia<^ 
X893),  and  the  scene  of  much  of  her  Story  of  a  Nem  Emgfamd 
Girlhood  (Boston,  X889). 

BBVI8  OP  HAMPTOir,  the  name  of  an  English  metrical 
romance.  Bevis  is  the  son  of  Guy,  ootmt  of  Hampton 
(Southampton)  and  his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Scotland.  The  countess  asks  a  former  suitor,  Doon  or  Dcvotm. 
emperor  of  Almaine  (Germany),  to  send  an  army  to  murder  Guy 
in  the  forest.  The  plot  is  successful,  and  she  marries  Doon. 
When  threatened  with  future  vengeance  by  her  ten-year-old  soxi. 
she  detexmines  to  make  away  with  him  alsot  but  he  Is  saved  from 
death  by  a  faithful  tutor,  Is  sold  to  heathen  pirates,  and  readies 
the  court  .of  King  Hermin,  whose  reahn  is  variously  placed  in 
Egypt  and  Aimenia  (ArmoHca).  The  exptoits  of  Bevis,  his  love 
for  the  king's  daughter  Josiane,  his  mission  to  KingBradmoad 
of  Damssfws  with  a  lealod  letter  demanding  his  own  death,  lut 
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hia  Inhtiiunoa  ha  I>,  boiravn', 
1  fmn  Jotluv,  to  vbom  be  a 
itncted,  fm  Emrt  only, 


idtlu 


fortlint*  of  Ui  two 

The  okle«t  ciUnt  vtrrion  «pp*«r>  tobt  Bi 
■n  Anglo-Nonun  tut  which  diici  frocn  the  Ant  h«U(il  tke  ijth 
canioy.  TkaEngtuhiratTialioiBuifc,  JirSmrifHinfrnsi, 
ti  loUKkd  on  Kime  Fnsch  ori^nal  vuTiog  itiKhCly  from  (but 
which  have  been  piocrved.  The  oidot  MS.  dam  [rom  the 
brgintdng  of  (he  I4(h  aaduy.  llief  FHOth  cMami^  id  lOlt, 
Bemt  i'Hamtmc,  was  fcOowed  by  mnnaoo*  pioae  -venkoi. 
■nie  primed  edtlom  ot  the  story  vm  noM  mimeiaiB  in  luly, 
vhera  A«*  d'AnUna  ms  the  «uh}«cl  ol  man  tlmn  one  poea, 
and  the  t*lain>int*n>oUt«llB  the  Kaliii  Framtia,  the  luGui 
compJIUkn  of  Canlingiin  legcod.  Althoo^  the  EngUih 
venion  thai  we  poaaa  Is  bued  oa  a  Fniufa  original,  it  •eenu 
piobabltthit  Ibe  legend  took  ebipe  on  Eagfah  toll  h)  the  iixfi 
century,  and  that  i  t  oriEioaled  with  Ihe'Daalifa  invadeo.  Doon 
may  be  idenllfiod  with  the  emperar  Otto  the  Great,  nbo  wis 
the  oontcmporery  of  the  Esgliih  Ung  Edgar  o(  the  Moiy. 
R.  Zenkxr  IB/UK- AmltUna,  BeiUnind  L<^idg,  11)04)  catablisbes 
a  ckw  panlid  between  Bcvii  and  the  Hamlet  legend  ai  lelated 
by  Sanj  GnunmaticuH  in  the  Hineria  Dvnca-  Anwog  the 
mole  obvloua  eoincldencee  which  point  to  a  comnun  soont  are 
the  vengeance  taken  on  a  siq^father  for  a  tather'i  death,  the 
letter  bearing  his  own  dealh-wananl  whkb  ia  entrusted  to  the 
hero,  and  his  cknible  mltriige.'  "Oia  Hwtlve  of  the  fdgned 
madnes  is,  however,  lacking  in  Bevls.  Hie  pHnos*  who  is 
Josiane's  rival  is  leB  fnociaus  than  the  Mennuthnida  of  the 
Ramtet  legend,  bat  ihe  ihmtena  Btvii  with  death  If  he  nfnm 
her.  Both  teem  to  be  modelled  on  the  type  el  Thyrdo  of  the 
Beowulf  legend.  A  fanciful  etymology  coOBeningBevU  (Biiev^ 
with  Btowa  (Bfowidf),  00  tb«  ground  that  bath  wen  dragon 
slayen,  is  Inadmiisibie. 


BEWDLBT.  a  naiket  town  and  mimicifial  borough  in  the 
Bewdley  parilamentaiy  division  of  Warceitcrihirc,  England  i 
137  m,  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  and  ijl  N.  by  W.  fnm 
Wonnter  by  rail.  Pop.  dooi}  sSML  TheWorcnter-Slirews- 
bury  line  of  the  Great  Weium  is  here  joined  by  lines  east  from 
BirmiBgham  and  west  from  Tenbuty.  Bewdley  is  pleawJUJy 
■ituated  on  the  ikiping  right  buik  ol  the  Sevcni,  on  the  easteni 
bordetof  the  forest  olWyre.  A  biidfiebyTdlord  U797)«UG6es 
the  river.  A  free  gramaui  school,  founded  in  ijgi,  was  re- 
feinukd  by  James  I.  in  1606,  and  posKosei  a  ivgi  library 
lTfq^^t^»V*<  la  rSia.  The  town  manulacturea  aimtsand 
(Dods,  Inan  and  ima  warn,  katbei>  malt,  bricki  and  r 
The  Mwa  ia  gDvencd  b)ramayot,4aldaimeiiaiid 
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tic  H  nth tte  it  me  *  loraufh  bdbn  tMi  lime. 

^gimntedml60},i68sandi7o8.    Byjamesl,'. 

f  leal  one  member  10  patliamenl.  and  continued 
A  fair  and  a  market  on  Wedneeday  were  granted 


BEWICK.   THOMAS    (ijSj-tSiS),    English   wood-engiaver, 

vas  bom  at  Cbenybtitn,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  August 
175J.  HEs  father  tented  a  imall  colliery  at  Mickleybenk,  and 
cnl  his  son  to  school  at  Mickley.-  He  proved  a  poor  scholar, 
ml  showid,  at »  very  early  age,  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing. 
Ke  had  DD  ttlftioo  in  the  art,  and  no  models  saw  tiatuml  abjcets. 
^t  the  aff  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr  Bcilby,  an 
:ngravCT  In  Newcaille.  In  his  office  Bewick  engraved  on 
vnod  for  T>t  Hutton  a  series  of  diagrams  muatrating  a  treatise 
m  mensuniioo.  Ke  seems  theniftei  to  hsve  dewtcd  himself 
mtirely  to  engraving  on  wood,'Bnd  in  r  77  5  he  received  a  premium 
mm  the  Society  for  the  Encoumgement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
or  a  woodcut  o(  the  "  Huntsman  and  the  Old  Hound."  In 
17B4  appeared  his  5el«i  fo«H,  Ihe  engtavdigs  in  which,  though 
ar  surpassed  by  his  later  producliona,  were  incomparably 
luperior  to  anything  that  had  yet  been  dotK  in  that  line.  The 
Quadnifrdi  appeared  in  IJ50,  and  his  great  achievement,  that 
withwUch  bis  name  iainseparatdy  associated,  Ihe  Srifiit  Bifii, 
was  published  from  1797-1804.  Bewick,  from  his  failimate 
knowledge  of  the  bablli  of  animals  acqtdred  during  his  constant 
excursions  irrto  tl«  country,  wa^  thoroughly  qualllied  to  do 
justice  to  his  great  task.  Of  his  other  productions  the  engravinga 
for  Goldsmith's  Tna^o  and  DtstrUi  ViUaft.  for  Paraen'a 
Hamit,  for  SomervOle's  C*ai*,  and  for  the  collection  of  FMa 
of  Aaop  ani  TMoi,  may  be  specially  mcniioned.  Bewick 
WIS  for  many  yean  in  psrtnetship  with  his  lormcr  master,  and 
in  hitet  life  had  nutneroBs  pupils,  leveml  of  whom  gained 
distinction  as  engraven.     He  (tied  on  the  8th  of  November 


iphy,   Utm 


loJ  ErmUk,  by  Himnlf. 

BnHILL.  a  municipal  borough  and  witeting-plBce  in  Ihe 
Rye  parliamentary  dlviiioa  of  Sussex,  England,  61  n.  S.E. 
by  S.  from  London,  on  Ihe  London,  Brighton  ft  South 
Coast,  and  tte  Sonth-Eastcm  &  Chaih:im  railwayi.  Pq>. 
(i89t)  sio«;  (tfloi)  rj.iij.  The  ancient  viUage,  with  the 
Norman  and  Early  English  chnrcfa  of  St  FMer,  lies  inland  on 
the  slope  of  the  low  hUls  frin^g  the  coast,  but  the  watering- 
place  on  the  shore  has  developed  very  rtipidly  since  about 
1884,  owing  to  the  Motions  of  Earl  De  la  Warr,  who  owna 
meet  of  the  properly.  It  has  a  marine  parade,  pier,  golf  Unks, 
and  the  ususl  appointments  olB  seaside  resort,  while  tbecHnale 
is  bracing  and  the  neigbbooring  country  pleasant.  Beihill 
was  Incorporated  in  t;oi,  the  onporatlon  consisting  of  a  auyor, 
6  aldermen  and  tS  eoundDois,    Area,  Sorj  acres. 

BBXLE7.  NtCBOUa  VAIItlTTART,  BklOH  (t7fl6-i>5i), 
English  politician,  was  (he  fifth  son  of  Henry  Vaodtlart  (d.  1770), 
governor  of  Bengal,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  the  19th  oi  April 
t766.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oifoid,  he  took  his  dtgre*  ki 
1787,  and  was  cafied  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1791.  He 
began  his  public  career  by  writing  psn^diletB  hi  defenOB  ol 
the  adminbtration  of  Wiiliam  Plit,  espeiiilly  oi  '  -  .  .- 
aide,  and  in  May  r  71)6  becsme  ti 
ntaining  hia  «at  until  July  tkoi,  w 
Sarum.  In  February  180T  he  was 
to  Copeoliagen,  and  shortly  ajtei  U 
secretary  to  the  tirasary,  a  poaitloii  which  ht  retained  until  the 
resignation  ol  Addingbjn's  ministry  In  April  1804.  Owiogtothi 
influence  of  hl>  friend.  Einut,  duke  of  Cumbotiaiid,  he  beome 
secretary  for  Irdand  nder  Pitt  In  January  iSoj,  lalpaat 
his  office  in  the  loUowing  Septenibar.  With  Addhigtoa,  now 
Vlta>uDt  Sdmouth,  he  joiBod  the  government  of  Poi  and  Gku- 
vine  a*  secreuiy  to  the  treanuy  In  February  1806,  leaving 
office  with  SUiDMlh  juat  bebn  the  fall  of  the  mloislry  in  Mvcb 
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1S07.  Doring  these  ^nd  tile  next  fe#  yean  Vanshtan's  reputa- 
tion as  a  financier  was  gradually  rising.  In  1809  he  proposed 
and  carried  without  opposition  in  the  House  of  (Emmons 
thirty-eight  resolutions  on  financial  questions,  and  only  hisloyalty 
to  Sidraouth  prevented  him  from  joining  the  cabinet  of  Spencer 
Perceval  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  October  1809.  He 
opposed  an  early  resumption  of  cash  paymentsin  181  i,andbecame 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  when  the  eari  of  Liverpool  succeeded 
Perceval  in  May  18x2.  Having  forsaken  Old  Sarum,  he  had 
represented  Helston  from  November  1806  to  June  i8za;  and 
after  being  member  for  East  Grinstead  for  a  few  weeks,  was 
returned  for  Harwich  in  October  181 2. 

When  Vansittart  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the 
country  was  burdened  with  heavy  taxation  and  an  enormous 
debt.  Nevertheless,  the  continuance  of  the  war  compelled  him 
to  increase  the  custom  duties  and  other  taxes,  and  in  1813  he 
introduced  a  complicated  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  sinking 
fund.  In  18x6,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  large  decrease  in 
taxation  was  generally  desired,  and  there  was  a  loud  cutcry 
when  the  chancellor  proposed  only  to  reduce,  not  to  abolish, 
the  property  or  income  tax.  The  abolition  of  this  tax,  however, 
was  carried  in  parliament,  and  Vansittiut  was  also  obliged  to 
remit  the  extra  tax  on  malt,  meeting  a  large  deficiency  principally 
by  borrowing.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  effecting 
real  or  supposed  economies  with  regard  to  the  national  debt. 
He  carried  an  elaborate  scheme  for  handing  over  the  paymc^  of 
naval  and  military  pensions  to  contractors,  who  would  be  paid 
a  fixed  annual  siun  for  forty-five  years;  but  no  one  was  found 
willing  to  undertake  this  contract,  although  a  modified  plan  on 
the  same  h'nes  was  afterwards  adopted.  Vansittart  became 
very  unpopular  in  the  coimtry,  and  he  resigned  his  ofiice  in 
December  1822.  His  system  of  finance  was  severely  criticized 
by  Huskisson,  Tiemey,  Brougham,  Hume  and  Ricardo.  On 
Ida  resignation  Liverpool  offered  Vansittart  the  post  of  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.    Accepting  thi&  offer  in  February 

1823,  he  was  created  Baron  Bexley  in  March,  and  grimted  a 
pension  of  £3000  a  year.  He  resigned  in  January  1828.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  Bexl^  took  very  httlepart  in  public  business, 
although  he  introduced  the  Spitalfields  weavers  bill  in  1823, 
and  voted  for  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  in 

1824.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Mission,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  kindred 
bodies,  and  assisted  ta  found  King's  College^  London-  He  died 
at  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  on  the  8th  of  February  1851.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  July  ,1806,  was  Isabella  (d.  x  Jlio),  daughter 
of  William  Eden,  zst  Baron  Auckland,  and  as  he  had  no  issue 
the  title  became  extinct  on  his  death.  There  are  nine  volumes 
of  Vansittart's  papers  in  the  British  MuseunL 

See  Speocer  Walpole.  Hutory  of  Eu^amd  (London,  I890);  S.  C 
Buxton,  Fmtuue  and  Politics  (London,  xo88). 

BBZLETv  an  urban  district  in  the  Dartford  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  Kngbnri,  12  m.  S.E.  by  E,  of  London  by 
the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12,9x8. 
Bextey^  which  is  inentioivd  in  I>OBwada J  Book,  has  had  a  dnuch 
sixice  the  ^Hh  oentuxy.  Tlie  present  church  of  St  Mary  is  Eariy 
English  and  later.  With  the  rental  of  the  manor  oif  Bexley, 
WiUiasB  Camden,  the  antiquary,  founds  the  aiMaent  history 
pMfessorshipk  at  Oxfsfd.  Hall  Place,  which  contains  a  ^w 
Jac<^>ean  staircase  and  oak-paxteUed  hall.  Is  said  to  occnpy  the 
site  of  the  dwelUxig-plaGfl  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  course  of 
Watling  Stieet  may  be  tcaoed  over  Bexley  Heath,  where,  too, 
there  eadst  deep  pits*  widening  intQ  vaults  below,  and  probably 
e(  British  origin. 

BBT  (a  modem  Turk,  word)  the  older  form  being  beg,  cf . 
Pers.  ^1),  the  admintstiator  of  a  district,  now  generaUy^  an 
honorific  title  throughont  the  Turinsh  empire;  the  granting 
of  thb  in  Egypt  is  inade  by  Uie  sultan  of  Turkey  through  the 
khedive.  In  Tunis  "bey?  has  become  the  hereditary  title 
of  the  idgning  sovereigns,  (see  TuwBu), 

BSYBkZAM,  the  chief  tow:n  of  a  haa  of  the  Angora  vilayet 
in  AskUc  Turkey,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  (anc. 
SangaHtts),  about  $2  m.  W.  of  Angoxa*    It  corresponds  to  the 


anc  tagania,  tmuoaA  AmasUsUpolis  utrier  the  emperor 
Anastasius  (49X-SX8),  a  bishopric  by  the  sth  century.  Its  well- 
built  wooden  bouses  cover  the  slopes  of  three  hiUs  at  the  taouth 
of  a  gorge  fiUed  with  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  chief 
products  axe  rice,  cotton  and  fruits.  From  Beybazar  come  the 
fine  pears  sold  in  ConstanUnople  as  "  Angora  pears  ";  its  musk- 
melons  are  equally  esteemed;  its  grapes  are  used  onjty  for  a 
sweetmeat  caJltdjeeigti'St^uk  ("  nutty  fruit  sausage  ").  There 
are  few  remains  of  antiquity  apart  from  numerous  rock-cut 
chambers  lining  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Pop.  about  4000  to 
5000. 

BEYLE,  MABIB  HBVRI  (x783--i£4a)t  better  known  by  his 
nom  de  plume  of  Stbiiohal,  Frendi  author,  was  bom  at  Grenoble 
on  the  23rd  of  January  X783.  With  his  father,  who  was  an 
avocat  in  the  parlement  of  Grenoble,  he  Was  never  on  good  terms, 
but  his  intractable  disposition  siificiently  explains  Us  unhappy 
childhood  and  youth.  Until  be  was  twelve  yearn  old  he  was 
educated  by  a  priest,  who  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a 
lasting  hatred  of  dericalism.'  He  was  then  sent  to  the  newly 
estabKshed  £coIe  Centrale  at  Grenoble,  and  in  X799  to  Paris 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Dam  family,  with  whidi  the 
Beyles  were  ooimected.  Pierre  Dam  offered  l^m  a  place  in  the 
ministiy  for  war,  and  with  the  brothers  Dam  he  followed 
Napoleon  to  Italy.  Most  of  his  time  in  Italy  was  spent  at  Milan, 
a  dty  for  which  he  conceived  a  lasting  attachment.  Much  of  his 
Ckarireuse  de  Parme  seems  tabe  autobiograplucal  of  this  part  of 
hbUfe. 

He  was  a  spectatof  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  afterwards 
enlisted  in  a  dragoon  re^ment.  With  rapid  promotion  he 
became  adjutant  to  General  Michaud;  but  after  the  peace  <^ 
Amiens  in  x802  he  returned  to  study  in  Paris.  There  he  met  an 
actress,  M^Ianie  Ouilbert,  whom  he  followed  to  Marseilles.  His 
father  cut  off  his  suppUes  on  hearing  of  this  escapade,  and  Beyle 
was  reduced  to  serving  as  derfc  to  a  grocer.  Milanie  Guilbert, 
however,  soon  abandoned  him  to  marry  a  Russian,  and  Beyle 
ret^imed  to  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  Dam  he  obtained 
a  pliwe  in  the  commissariat,  which  he  filled  with  some  distinction 
from  x8o6  to  18x4.  Charged  with  raising  a  levy  in  Bnmswick 
of  five  mfllion  francs,  he  extracted  seven;  and  during  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  he  discharged  his  duties  with  efficiency.  On  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  refused  to  accq>t  a  place  under  the  new 
rigime,  and  retired  to  Milan,  where  he  met  Silvio  Pellico,  Manzonlf 
Lord  Byron  and  other  men  of  note.  At  Milan  he  contracted  ft 
liaison  with  a  certain  Angdtna  P.,  whom  he  had  admired  f.-uit- 
lessly  during  his  earlier  residence  in  that  dty.  In  18x4  he 
published,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Alexandre  C£sar  Bombet, 
his  Lettres  Scriies  de  Vienne  en  Aniriche  sur  le  cMbre  composiieur^ 
Joseph  Haydn  f  suivies  d'une  ne  de  Uoeart,  et  de  considitations  snw 
Uitastase  et  Vitat  prisenl  de  la  musique  en  Ilalie.  His  letters  on 
Haydn  were  borrowed  from  the  Haydini  (18x2)  of  Joseph 
Carpani,  and  the  section  on  Mozart  had  ik>  greater  daim  to 
originality.  The  book  was  reprinted  (1817)  as  Viet  de  Haydn, 
Mosari  et  id&astase.  BhH'IsloiredelapeintureenlUdieiiych.f 
1817)  Was  originally  dedicated  to  Napoleon. 

His  friendship  with  some  Ita&m  patriots  brought  him  in  iSar 
under  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  he  was  exfled 
from  Milan.  In  Paris  he  fdt  himself  a  stranger,  as  he  had  never 
recopiixed  Ftendi  contemporary  art  In  literature,  music  or 
painting.  He  frequented,  however,  ntany  literary  salons  im 
Paris,  and  found  some  friends  in  the  "  idtologues  '^  who  gathered 
round  I>estutt  de  T^cy.  He  was  the  most  dosdy  alUed  with 
Prosper  M£rim€e,  a  dUettanle  and  an  ironist  like  himself.  He 
published  at  this  time  his  Essai  sur  ramour  (1822),  of  which  only 
seventeen  copies  were  sold  in  eleven  years,  though  it  afterwank 
became  famous,  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (X823-1825),  Vie  da 
Rossini  (1824),  lyun  novoeau  compiol  eonire  les  industrids  (1825), 
Promenades  dans  Rome  (1829),  and  his  fiist  novd,  Armance^  on 
gnelgms  scenes  de  Paris  en  X827  (X827).  After  the  Rcvolutioo 
of  1830  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Trieste,  but  the  Austrian 
government  refused  to  accept  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Qvitn 
Vecchia  instead.  Le  Rouge  et  le  now,  ckrenique  dn  XIX*  sikia 
(2  vols.,  X830)  appeared  in  Puis  after  his  departure,  but  attracted 
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nun  Dotlcr.  He  hsd  poblidtcd  b  1838  tttmekti  ftm  leuriur, 
■Dd  is  Tgjg  La  Clmlnmn  it  Parm  (1  vuW),  vbkh  vu  Ihc  but 
of  his  public«tlon«,  (ind  Ilii  firM  W  B«aii«  any  populnr  nrma, 
tbongb  hitt  cutia  writlngt  hAd  b#«i  ngAFded  u  sfgnfficant  by  ■ 
limEtcd  pubfk.  lIvuenllnniaAtkally  »vlemdby  Batiacinhu 
Rma  PtBiiiBKu  (1S40].  Beyle  remciml  at  Cbiltt  Vecchli, 
dfsdiuKiiig  hi*  (feitiCB  u  coiuul  peifunctDrily  and  wjtli  rRquent 
Intcivils  o(  ibMnce  unlit  hli  deitb,  vbidi  look  plaa  bi  Puii  on 
the  ijrdotMardi  1S41,  Be  wrote  hk  own  qiilqih,'  dncriblng 
Umidl  u  »  Milonoe. 

Hi>  pasthumnis  miki  indude  a  IngomtBiy  Vltit  NaftUm 
(i8TJ);  Kthnga  fart  tt  dt  Uutnhin  (iSC;);  Chwdfwt 
ilalmnti  (rSSs),  iaduding  "  VAbUia  <U  Colin,"  "  La  CkiH," 
-  VMarla  Acaramioni,"  "  VmiM-VtnM,"  "La  DudUu*  it 
PalliajiB,"  nnK  oF  which  hu  appeaitd  tepmleff;  Jtemam  d 
nextfUes  ind  ffirateUa  mtHla  (1S5J);  Curmpendaiiit  (>  vob., 
iSjj);  Lamitl  (ed,  C.  StiTien^,  iSSg);  his  Jmnial  001-1X14 
(td.  SuyKMkUnd  F.  deNioo,  iSBB),of  ohkli  (heMcUaadcaliiic 
«I(}|  the  Rouiui  and  Gcnnan  mnpaifiu  la  nnfOrtoiKtcly  loalj 
yititBari  Bntlari  (1890),  adlipiiKd  (uloblacnphy,  cbiefly 
Ihe  history  of  hW  nnswiDin  km  a&ln;  UViu  iiXiiiia  (1891); 
ZifCMR  Laarm  (ed.  J,  de  Mitty,  1894);  ^*«««Iri  ^VfoAmu 
(td.  C  Stfy[en9ki,  ifi9f),BUtohlogiaphy  uwluipubluhed  lettcn, 
Stendhai's  repulallon  practically  rests  oa  the  two  norda  Le 
Seuif  tt  It  HflT  and  La  Ckartrma  it  Panm.  In  the  Connn  ot 
these  he  bomiwed  his  plot  from  events  whldi  hid  attuatly 
happened  totM  yeais  previously.  Julien  Sorcl  ui  Ihe  nOT(1 1> 
tutor  in  a  noble  fami^  aud  seduces  his  pupi's  mother.  Be 
eventuillrkillsherloaveDEea  letter  accusing  him  to  the  family 
of  his  betniihRl,  Mile  de  li  Mole,  Julien  is  ■  picture  o<  Bey  le  as 
he  imagined  himsdf  10  be.  Tbt  Ckutrma  ii  Famu  hu  1« 
mity  of  parpoM  Chsn  Lt  naii(«  d  It  nilr.  For  Its  selling  the 
■ollior  drew  krgdy  on  hi»  own  eiperienraa.  Fabrice's  ex- 
perieoca  at  Waterloo  ate  his  owe  la  the  Ttaliaa  campaign,  and 
the  countess  PietianetaEs  his  MDuHe  Angelina.  Butitf  tiietwo 
novelsit  is  more  picturesque  and  hat  beep  nwrepopular.  Stoid- 
hal's  teal  vogue  datn  from  the  tatly  lulits,  but  his  importona 
Ea  essentially  Klenry.  Inipiteolhis  egotism  and  the  liraiuikms 
of  his  idesi,  hii  acute  snalyii^  of  the  mottva  of  hit  persorages 
has  appealed  to  succmive  generations  ol  writers,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  development  of  the  French  novel  must  be  traced  to 
him.  Bruneli*re  has  pohited  out  (I/ihuhJ  d/  Frtndi  Lil.,  Bug. 
trans.,  1848)  that  Stendhal  tuppllMl  the  Ronantkiiis  with  Ihc 
notion  of  the  inlerchange  of  the' methods  and  effects  ol  poetry, 
paintieK  and  rauK,  and  that  in  his  woreh^  of  Napoleon  bt 
agreed  with  their  gkirififatign  of  bdivfdnal  enetsy.  SteniUial, 
hoirever,  Ihoraughly  di^iked  the  Rominlidsts,  though  Salnlc- 
8envt  acknowledged  {Caatrria  ^  tunJl,  vol.  ix.)  that  his 
books  gave  ideas.  Tat»  {Enaii  4t  crUupt  a  d'kiiteirt,  ig;;) 
(bund  in  him  a  great  psychologiit ;  Zola  {RomuidmiuiliBaUsla, 
■  SS'l)  actually  dalmed  him  as  the  falhet  of  the  nltunliit  schod ; 
and  Paul  Boucgcl  {Essait  dt  ptjehclopt  omiempvaiw,  iSBj) 
died  Lt  Ji»{t  el  U  »air  as  one  of  the  ctaiuc  ooyels  of  analysis 

The  1846  cdltioD  rd  la  OarBna  it  Warmt 
oorieebyK-Colomb.andaiTprirt  of  BaliK'i  1 

to  tbeautlnritnalmtdviiianiioned  iriFtbefn  I 

In'  PRHfier  Mirinte;  A.  A.  Patoa,  /Inry  I  ' 

Biotnplacal  Study  (1874):  Adolpbe  Paupe,  A  t 

SUnikat  (1901);  A.  Chuquet.  SMilul-Stiit  1 
R.  Doomfe  (Am  ia  iaa  mtiiia,  Febnary  V  < 

oceaaiv*  tilentton  paid  to  Bavle't  wrlliaaai 
Slendlud  (1891)  in  the  "  Grands  Icrivalos  franti  > 

CarrtipatUama  it  SutMal.  lioo-iiii.  with  p  1 

(Pari*  190SJ. 

■EVfilCR,  HnmilCH.BBmi  VOM  (tSij-iSpt),  Gcrmui 
geologist,  ms  bom  at  Batlin  00  iht  jist  of  Aignst  1815,  and 
•ducated  U  the  Bnivtirfty  in  that  city,  ad  Bftennrds  at  Bom, 
wtefwhaatadkd  ante  Gotdiina  and  Nisptath.  Heabtai>ad 
Ua  degne  o<  Ph.D.  m  iSj?  at  Sctlin,  »ad  ' 

•biployed  hi  the      ' 
"  g  director 

rj.    Ha  was  9H  dI  the  iounden 
<  Old  giace  Arrl|a  Beyle  MOuKte:  vlist.  aeriise.  amfc 


of  the  Gvtmui  Gaologlcai  Society  b  1848,  He  early  re 
the  value  of  paloeonlotogy  in  suatlgnphlcil  work;  and  he 
pude  ImpMtaat  lesearcbes  in  tjK  Kbeoish  mauatsins,  in  the 
Hara  and  Alpine  districts.  In  later  years  he  gave  special 
attention  to  the  Tertiary  strata,  inclading  the  Brown  Coal  of 
North  Germany.  In  18^4  he  piopoied  the  term  Oligocene  for 
certahi  Teitlaiy  atnli  intaimodlale  between  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene;  and  the  term  h  now  gmanlly  adopted.  In  iK; 
he  was  appointed  piofeiBor  ot  geolDgy  and  palaeontokigy  in  the 
Bariin  Unhoaity,  when  he  wat  eminently  succeiatul  as  a 
TfThri.  aniTrhrnrhnrrflaaTTrilnilril'Tiii  ij  ■  111  iiiillliiliil 
in  1S7J  he  ma  ^ipoinUd  co-dlnetoc  with  WilbehD  HaucheconM 
(18*8-1900).  IlapalAhMtMMIfnrKcMkiitidcrrvHeiw- 
rmtm  itt  rMmftdim  OtvtBitftMrfi  (1S31);  Bbir  tbtigt 
MkMbolt  TWMMa  (iS4S)i  Oit  Ctiidiytitm  in  tmHttOttitt 
TtrlUrgMrtti  <i8]3-i8s7).  Be  died  en  the  9th  «(  July 
1S9B- 

■inCHLAfl,  WUUBAIA  (iSaj-iQoo),  Ceiman  noteilant 
divine,  was  born  at  Fianhiott«n-Ualn  on  the  jth  ol  September 
1813.  He  atddicd  theiJogy  at  Bonn  and  Bttlbi  (1840-1844), 
and  In  1S56  wia  appointed  covit-preachet  at  Karl 
i8£o,  he  moved  to  Halle  as  profesnr  efdinariB*  ol 
thaology.  AtluologIanoItll*mediatiBgBchDol,he  boc 
of  the  MUdparlti,  and  with  Alblecht  WoHcn  founded  as  its 
oi^aAeDiululUwimtiliBjmBaair.  Asa  nprcaentaliTSfii  this 
party,  he  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  goicrai  synods  at  18TS 
and  1S79.    His  dumplonali^  ot  the  rights  of  the  laity  and  hia 

I  to  advocate  the 

OD  tlie  tsth  el 
I  works  ate  Dit  CMtWofN 
(i866),Zhr.lMii«WW(Mw(tltree<dilkan. 
i88<~i8>3),  Lttm  Jm  (a  vols.,  1885;  3rd  ed.,  189]),  r/t^ala. 
•fenMHdk*  TUaUtit  (9  vola.,  1891-1891;  »ded.,  1896),  CktiUm- 
Mn  anf  Cnmi  da  tUma  luk.  KUnUima  (ipoo),  and  an 
antoUograpliy  ..41B  lutMiit  Z«ini  (i  parts,  i896-r89B]. 

Ste  P.  Schaff.  LMnr  D^but  (T887] ;  Licbcotbcrger.  Bilt.  Cirm. 
Tkol.  (iS>9);  Cahrer-Zrtler.  iKnttwina™. 

BBi  (db  Btel),  HreOPOBB  (1519-1605),  French  tnco- 
loglaa,  SOD  of  MW  Piencde  Btee,  was  bom  at  V(a!dai,Burgundy, 
on  the  94th  of  |une  1519.  Of  ^mkI  ifcmnt,  his  paimti  were 
known  (oe  gtMcona  piMy.  R*  owed  Ui  ednimtlaB  to  an  unde, 
Nicoiaa  de  Btan,  eawHeUor  of  the  Paris  parleraent,  who  plwxd 
hhn  iiyt^y  BBder  MekUor  Wohnar  U  Orkana,  ant  later  at 
Bonrgca.  ValoMt,  *ta  hnd  tught  Gredt  M  Calvhi,  gniuded 
Baaa  in  Serbia  fton  a  Piowstaat  tfandpomt;  after  Ua 
return  10  Ocrmanr  (i  5H)  Be»  sMdied  law  M  (Means  (Hay  I ; 
to  August  1534),  btfinniiig  practice  in  nds  (1539)  u '— "~ 
tlate.  to  Ah  period  betMg  his  eKfriars  bi  Latin  vene,  m  in* 
loose  taste  ol  the  day,  lodlsUy  poblldied  by  him  aa  /nBaHJia 
h)i548.    "nsnihnathiaiden,  beheld  two  beoeficCB.    Aaivn* 

DenoB,  and  Joined  the  chntd  of  CUvin  at  Geneva  (October 
1548).  In  November  TS49  be  was  appnated  Giaek  pntemor 
at  Lausanne,  i^re  he  acted  as  Calvin's  adjutant  b  various 
puUicaliofia,  indnding  liis  defoica  of  the  buinbig  of  Scrvctu^ 
Oa  Hamlidim  (MM  macfiABte  ^wriMrfii  (i]S4).  In  1558  ha 
l**^™*  profesaor  ki  the  Gowva  a^idemy,  where  his  career  was 
brflUant.  Hit  oonapfcBOUt  ability  was  shown  hi  the  aberttve 
(^oUoquyof  May  (J5«t).  O*  Comb's deMh(  1564)  be  becaac 
Us  btofiapher  >im1  admialstrstlra  suetcasor.  Aa  a  IdMorlan, 
BsM,  by  his  cfetoaalagical  inexsctinide,  has  beat  tin  soutc* 
el  sctiao*  mistakaf,  as  an  adminismior,  be  softened  tiie  ilgDHf 
ofCUvlh.  Hhaditionsand  Latin  veisioaa  of  the  New  Tattasacnt 
had  ■  Biarked  inftuence  on  the  Engliah  veraiitis  of  Geneva  (1357 
and  1560)  and  London  (1611).  Ilie  hmms  codei  D.  was  fn- 
seated  by  him  (i  581)  to  Cambridge  IFalverlilr,  with  achaiacter- 
Istically  diiUoiii  accoont  of  the  history  ol  the  manusct^ 
His  woAs  are  very  numerous,  trut  el  lltllF  moment,  uctpt  thoas 
draady  moifioned.  He  reslKaed  his  officea  in  iteo.  and  died 
en  the  tjth  of  October  1609.  He  bad  taken  a  second  wile  (1  s88), 
Calholne  del  Plane,  ■  widow,  bot  left  no  iaaoe.  He  was  not  iIm 
autboief  the  Siiltwi  nsffrjuiifwi  (1580I,  somellDKa  ascribed 
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to  him;  nor^  peob^ly,  of  Out  vidgsr  Bkit  pubUBbed  under  the 
D&me  of  Benedict  Pftnavantius  (1551). 

See  LainnciiB,  Dt  VUa  et  Morihus  (isBS,  calumnious);  Antoine 
la  Fayc,  Dt  VUa  et  Obiim  (16O6,  cul^^Btic);  SdiioaBer,  Ubi9 
(i8od);  Baum.   Tk.  Bna,  portrait   (1843-18$!);  Weovt^Lebfu 

BEZANT  or  Byzamt  (fcom  Byxantium,  the  modem  Gonstanti- 
n^e),  origUiaUy  a  Byzantine  c^  coin  which  bad  II  wide  ctiaibi- 
tion  thiou^iout  Europe  up  to  about  la^.  Its«vefi(e  value 
was  about  nine  shillingn.  Besants  were  also  issued  in  Flanders 
and  Spain.  Silver  bezants,  in  value  from  one  to  two  shillincs, 
were  in  dcculation  in  £ngUnd  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
In  Wycli£Fe'8  translation  of  the  Bible  he  uses  the  word  lor  & 
"  talent "  {e.g,  in  Luke  zv.  8).  In  heialdry,  bennts  are  repre- 
sented by  gold  drcfes  on  the  shield,  and  were  introduced  by  the 
crusaders. 

BEZANTfe,  in  architecture,  a  name  given  to  an  omamoited 
moulding  much  used  in  the  Norman  period^  nieiobUng  the  cdns 
(bezants)  struck  in  Bysantium. 

BEZBORODKO,  ALBKSAIIDBR  AHDBBBVIGH,  Psince 
( 1 747-1 799),  grand  chancellor  of  Russia,  was  bom  at  Gluchova 
on  the  X4th  of  March  1747,  and  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
dericel  academy  at  Kiev.  He  entered  the  public  service  as  a 
clerk  in  the  ofiKce  of  Count  P.  A.  Rumyantsev,  then  govemor- 
geoetal  of  Little  Russia,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Turkish 
War  in  1768.  He  was  present  at  the  mgsgrments  of  Larga  and 
Kaluga,  and  at  the  storming  of  Silistria.  Ontheooidusioaof  the 
peace  of  Kuchnk-Kainarji  (1774)  the  field  mawhal  recommended 
him  to  Catharlae  IL,  aaid  she  appointed  him  in  1775  her 
petition-secxetaiy.  He  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  impressing 
the  empreas  with  his  Imlliant  gifts,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whidi  were  cKquisite  manners,  a  marvelloue  memory  aiKl  a 
dear  and  pregnant  style.  At  the  same  time  he  set  to  work  to 
acquire  the  prindpal  European  languages,  eqiedaUy  French, 
of  which  he  became  a  master.  It  was  at  this  time  tluit  he  wrote 
his  historical  sketches  of  the  XMar  wars  and  ol  little  Russia. 

His  activity  was  pRxfigioas,'  and  Catharine  called  him  her 
factotum.  In  1780  he  accompanied  hK  on  her  Joum^r  tlsmigh 
White  Russia,  meeting  the  emperor  Joseph^  who  urged  him  to 
study  diplomacy.  On  faiardtamftom  a  delicate  mission  to  Copon^ 
hagen,  he  presented  to  the  empMn  "  a.  memorial  on  politknl 
affairs  "  which  comprised  the  fint  plan  of  a  partition  of  Tork^ 
between  Russia  and  Austria.  Ikisc  document  ww  transmittied 
nhnost  word  lor  word  to  Vienna  as  the  Ruasian  proppsalai 
He  followed  this  up  by  Bpitmmted  Histmctl  hifwmaHtm  €§m^ 
undng  MoUagia,  For  ffaoe  two  state  pepert  he  waarewwded 
with  the  poets  of  **  plenipotentiary  for  all  negotiations  "  in  the 
ioveign  office  and  postmaater^generaL  Flrom  this  time  he  was 
Inaeparnbly  aaaodated  with  Catharine  in  all  important  dip^ 
lomatitf  affairs,  duMigh  officially  he  was  tha  saboedinate  of  the 
vfce>chanoeUor,  Oont  Akamdcr  Oslermaa.  Ho  wrote  all 
the  mast  important  despatchca  to  the  Rulsian  miniMcrs  abroad, 
conctotad  and  subscribed  att  tieatiaa,  and  pcrfomicd  all  the 
functiona  of  a  aecretary  of  state.  He  identified  himself 
entiitiy  with  Catharine's  political  ideas,  even  with  that  of 
re-establishing  the  Gredi  empire  under  her  gxandaon  0>nstantina. 
The  empress,  as  usual,  richly  rewarded  htf  c&me*  with  pensiona 
and  prindpeilitiea.  In  1786  he  was  promoted  to  the  senatev 
aad  it  was  through  him  that  <the  empress  communicated  her 
will  to-  that  aagust  «tate*deoocatkni.  In  1787  he  accompanied 
Catharine  on  her  trutaphal  progress  throuj^  South  Russia 
in>  the  copadty  of  miniater  of  foreign  affairs.  At  Kaniev  he 
tondacted  the  ncgotiatioaa  with  the  Polish  king,  Stanialaas  IL, 
and  at  Novuiya  Kaldaniya  he  was  in  the  empress's  carriage 
when  she  received  Joseph  II. 

The  aeooodTurkiah  War  (1787-92)  and  the  war  with  Guatavua 
ni.  (r788r^)  heaped  frcih  burdens  on  his  already  heavily 
laden  shoulders,  and  he  suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  hfe 
numerous  jealaua  rivals,  including  the  empress's  latest  lavourite, 
A.  M.  MainoMov.  All  hia  efforts  were  directed  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  two  oppressiw  wais  by  an  honourable  peace. 
The  pause  of  Vereli  with  Gustavus  IIL  (t4th  of  Au^ist  1^90) 


was  on  the  terms  dlotated  by  hioi.  On  the  sudden  death  of 
Potemkin  he  waa  despatched  to  Jasay  to  prevent  the  peace  qobt. 
greas  there  from  breaklag  up,  and  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  aU 
but  insuperable  difficulties,  in  ccmcludiwg  a  tieaAy  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  Russia  X9th  of  January  X793).  For  this  service 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  empress,  the  ribbon  of  St  Andrew 
and  so/Mo  roubles.  On  his  return  from  Jassy,  however,  he  found 
his  confidential  post  of  secretary  of  petitions  occupied  by  the 
empress's  last  favourite,  P.  A.  Zubov.  He  compiaiaed  of  this 
*'  diminution  of  his  dignity "  to  the  empreas  in  a  private 
memorial  in  the  course  of  1793.  The  empress  reassured  him 
by  fresh  honours  and  distinctions  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
celebration  of  the  peace  Cf  Jasay  (and  of  September  1793), 
when  she  publidy  presented  liim  with  a  golden  aUve-bancb 
encrusted  with  brillianta.  SubaequentJ^  (Catharine  reconciled 
him  with  Zubov,  and  he  nsumed  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  about  the 
downfisU  and  the  third  partitioa  of  Polan<^  for  which  he  was 
magnificently  recompenaed.  But  diplomacy  by  no  means  ex* 
haustod  Besbwodko's  capadty  ior  work.  He  had  a  large  share 
in  the  internal  administration  also.  He  reformed  the  postroffioe» 
improved  the  hanking  system  of  Russia,  regulated  the  finances, 
construaed  roads,  aad  united  the  Uniate  and  Orthodox  duirdies. 
On  the  death  of  Catharine,  the  emperor  Paul  entrusted  Bez- 
boBodko  with  the  eiaminatiwi  of  the  late  empress's  private 
papers,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  him  a  prince  of  the  Russian 
empire,  with  a  correspondingly  splendid  apanage.  On  the 
retirement  of  Osferman  he  Mceived  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Russian  empire — that  <rf  imperial  duuu:elk>r.  Be^rodko 
was  the  only  Russian  ministrr  who  retained  the  favour  of  Paul 
to  the  last.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  the  control  of 
Russia's  diplomacy  wal  entirely  in  his  bands.  His  programme 
at  this  period  waa  peace  with  aQ  the  Eun^iean  powers,  revolu- 
tionary France  iaduded.  But  the  emperor's  growing  aversion 
from  this  pacific  policy  induced  the  astute  old  minister  to 
attempt  to  "  sedc  safety  in  moral  and  physical  repose."  Paul, 
however^  jrefused  to  accept  his  resignation  and  would  have  sent 
him  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  had  not  a  sudden  stroke 
of  paralyBis  prevented  Bezborodko  from  taking  advantage  of 
Us  maker's  kindneas.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg  <mi  the 
6th  of  Aprfl  1799.  In  private  life  Bezbwodko  was  a  typical 
Catharinian,  corrupt,  licentious,  consdenceleas  and  self-aeeking. 
But  he  was  infinitely  generous  and  affecti<»ate,  and  spent  hU 
pnormous  fortune  liberally.  His  banquets  were  magnificent, 
his  GoUectkms  of  pktmes  and  statues  unique  in  Eur<^.  He 
was  the  best  friend  of  his  innumerable  poor  rdatives,  and  the 
Maecenas  of  all  the  strug^ing  authors  of  his  day.  Sycophantic 
he  mi^  have  been,  but  he  was  ndther  ungratefidnw  vindictive. 
His  patriotism  b  as  indisputable  9s  his  genius. 

See  Sb&mik  ((>lecdon»)  of  the  Imptrial  Ruaiam  HisUritai 
Society  (Fr.  and  Rubb.),  vols.  60-100  (St  Petersburg,  1870-190A); 
Nikolai  Ivanovidi  Grigorovidi,  The  Ckancdlor  A,  A^  Bedmodko 
in  Connexion  with  the  BtetUs  of  Hu  Time  (Rus.,  St  Petersburg. 
1879-1881).  (R.  N.  B.) 

BEZEL  (from  an  0.  Ft  word,  d.  Mod.  Fr.  Useau,  basile, 
possibly  connected  with  Lat.  bis,  twice),  a  sloping  edge;  as  of 
a  cutting  tool,  also  known  as  basO.  In  jewelry,  the  term  is  used 
for  the  oblique  sides  or  faces  of  a  gem;  the  rim  which  secures 
the  crystal  of  a  watch  in  position  or  a  jewd  in  its  setting,  and 
particularly  the  enlarged  part  of  a  ring  on  which  the  device 
is  engtaved  (see  Ring). 

BDIBR8,  a  town  of  southern  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Hirault,  47  m.  S.W.  of  Mont- 
peOier  by  rafl<  Pop.  (1906)  46,i6tt.  B£^ets  h  dtuated  in  a 
wine-growing  district  on  a  hill  on  the  left  l»ank  of  the  river 
Ori>,  which  b  joined  at  this  point  by  the  Canal  du  MidL  The 
AUtes  Paul  Riquet,  named  after  the  creator  of  the  canal,  occupy 
the  centre  of  Boaters  and  divide  the  .old  town  with  its 
maze  of  narrow  and  Irregular  streets  frarn  the  new  quarter  to 
the  east  Tliey  form  a  long  and  shady  promenade,  terminating 
at  one  end  ih  the  Place  de  la  lUpabKqtie  and  the  theatre,  the 
front  cf  which  is  decorated  with  bas-rdiefs  by  David  d'Angers^ 
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and  at  the  otherin  a  beaatifal  park,  tha  Plataatt  dci  Piedtcs. 

The  most  interestiiig  portion  of  the  town  is  the  extreme  west 
where  the  old  ramparts  overlook  the  Orb.  Above  them  towers 
St  Nasaiie,  the  finest  of  tlie  churches  of  Bisiera;  it  dates  from 
the  lath  to  the  14th  centuries  and  is  a  good  specimen  <rf  the 
ecclesiastical  fortification  common  in  southern  France.  Its 
chief  artistic  features  are  the  rose  ixdndo;B<r  in  the  western  fagade, 
and  the  stained  glass  and  cuciousinm  grilles  of  the  choir>windows» 
which  belong  to  the  14th  century.  Adjoining  the  {(outh  transept 
there  are  Gothic  cloisters  of  the  14th  century.  The  Orb  fs 
crossed  by  four  bridges,  the  railway  bridge,  an  andent  bridge 
of  the  13  th  or  K4th  century,  a  modem  bridge  and  the  fine  aqueduct 
by  which  the  Canal  du  Midi  is  carried  over  the  river.  Aboothalf 
a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  are  the  locks  of  Fonseraimes, 
in  which  in  330  yds.  the  water  of  the  canal  descends  80  ft. 
to  reach  the  level  of  the  Orb.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman 
arena  which  have  been  built  into  the  houses  of  the  rue  St  Jacques. 
B6ziers  is  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  fir^t  instance 
and  of  commerce,  communal  colleges  and  several  learned  societies. 
It  is  an  agricultural  market  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
w'ine,  brandy,  fruit,  leather  and  sulphur.  Its  industries  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  wiAe  trade  (cask  and  cork  making, 
&c.)  and  there  are  important  distilleries.  It  also  has  iron-works 
and  tanneries. 

The  Romans  established  a  colony  at  B^ziers,  and  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  seventh  legion,  under  the  title  of  Baeterrae 
SepUfnanorum.  The  present  name  occurs  in  the  form  Besara 
as  early  as  Festus  Avienus  (later  4th  century).  The  town  was 
completely  destroyed  in  x  209  by  the  forces  of  Simon  <)e  Montfort 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  on  which  occasion  20,000 
persons  were  massacred.  The  walls  were  rebuilt  in  12S9;  but 
the  town  again  suffered  severely  in  the  dvil  and  religious  wars  of 
the  i6lh  century,  and  ail  its  fortifications  w^rc  destroyed  in  1632. 

BfelQUB  (probably  from  Span,  besico^  little  kiss,  in  allusion  to 
the  meeting  of  the  queen  and  knave,  an  important  feature  in 
the  game),  a  game  at  cards  played  with  two  similar  packs 
from  which  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives  and  sixes  have  been 
rejected,  shuffled  together  and  used  as  one.  It  is  modelled  on 
a  group  of  card  games  which  possess  many  features  in  common; 
the  oldest  of  these  is  mariage,  then  follow  brusquembille^  Vkomnu 
de  broUf  briscan  or  hrisqtie,  and  cinq^enls.  6£zique  (also  called 
besi  and  besigue)  is,  in  fact,  brisque  played  with  a  double  pack, 
and  with  certain  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  intro- 
duction of  additional  cards.  The  cards  rank  as  follows. — Ace, 
ten,  king,  queen,  knave,  nine,  eight,  seven. 

The  usual  game  is  for  two  players.  The  players  cut  for  deal, 
and  the  higher  b^zique  card  deals.  The  objects  of  the  play  are: 
(i)  to  promote  in  the  hand  various  combinations  gf  cards,  which, 
when  declared,  entitle  the  holder  to  certain  scores;  (2)  to  win 
aces  and  lens,  known  as  "  brisques  ";  (3)  to  win  the  so-called  last 
trick.  The  dealer  deals  eight  cards  to  each,  first  three,  then  two, 
and  again  three.  The  top  card  of  those  remaining  (called  the 
"  stock  ")  is  turned  up  for  trumps.  As  sometimes  played,  the 
first  marriage,  or  the  first  sequence,  deddes  the  trump  suit; 
there  is  then  no  score  for  the  seven  of  trumps  (see  below).  The 
stock  b  placed  face  downwards  between  the  players  and  slightly 
spread.  The  non-dealer  leads  any  card,  and  the  dealer  plays 
to  it,  but  need  not  follow  suit,  nor  win  the  trick.  If  he  wins  the 
trick  by  playing  a  higher  card  of  the  same  suit  led,  or  a  trump, 
the  lead  falls  to  him.  In  case  of  ties  the  leader  wins.  Whoever 
wins  the  trick  leads  to  the  next;  but  before  playing  again  each 
player  takes  a  card  from  the  stock  and  adds  it  to  his  hand,  the 
winner  of  the  trick  taking  the  top  card.  This  alternate  playing 
and  drawing  a  card  continues  until  the  stock  (including  the  trump 
card  or  card  exchanged  for  it,  which  is  taken  up  last)  Is  exhausted.  | 
The  tricks  remain  face  upwards  on  the  table,  but  must  not  be 
searched  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

The  scores  are  shown  as  follovrs: — 

TakU  of  Bhigm  Semts, 
Smftn  tS  Irumpst  tonicd  up,  dealer  marks     ....       to 
Swn  iff  tmmpiS,  dedarea  ^ae  below)  or  ewhanged,  playec 
marks .        .  10 


JlsfWoftCkiaf  sad  qiieeaef  any  suit)  dcdarsd  so 

Sffyal  wtaniagjt  (king  and  queen  of  trymm)  dedared  40 

Bmfm  (queen  of  apadcaaod  knave  of  diainonds) ctodared  40 

DoubU  bmqm  {»SX  the  four  biaique  cards)  declared                .  500 

Pom  mom  (any  Uhu;  whether  duplicate*  or  not)  declared  too 

Aiw  Miff  (ady  four)  dedarad   .  80 

Fmr  muuma  {akeg  four)  dedaned ...                 .        .  60 

Ftmr  imam*  (boy  four)  dedared 40 

S*qm»»  (ace,  ten,  king,  qn«en,  knave  of  trumps)  dedared    .  250 

Aut  and  tens,  is  tricks,  the  winner  for  each  one  marks  .  10 
Last  truh  of  all  (as  sometimes  playtd^  the  last  trick  before  the 

acock  is  exbaiutad)  .the  winner  marks       ...  10 

A  "  dedaration  "  can  only  be  made  by  the  winner  of  a  trick 
innnediatdy  after  he  has  won  it,  and  before  he  draws  from  the 
stock.  It  is  effected  by  placing  the  declared  cards  (one  of  which 
at  least  must  not  have  been  declared  before)  face  upwards 
on  the  table,  where  they  axe  left,  unless  they  are  played,  as  they 
maybe.  A  player  is  not  bound  to  declare.  A  card  led  or  played 
cannot  be  declared.  More  than  one  declaration  may  be  made 
at  a  time,  provided  no  card  of  one  combination  forms  part  of 
another  that  u  declared  with  it.  Thus  four  knaves  and  a  mar- 
riage may  be  declared  at  the  same  time;  but  a  player  cannot 
dedare  king  and  queen  of  spades  and  knave  of  diamonds  to- 
gether to  score  marriage  and  b^zique.  He  must  first  dedare  one 
combination,  say  b6«que;  and  when  he  wins  another  trick  he 
can  score  parriage  by  declaring  the  king.  A  declaration  cannot 
be  made  of  cards  that  have  already  aU  been  declared.  Thus, 
if  four  knaves  (one  being  a  b6zique  knave)  and  four  queens 
(one  being  a  b^zique  queen)  have  been  dedared,  the  knave 
and  queen  abeady  dedared  cannot  be  dedared  again  as  b^que. 
To  score  all  the  combinations  with  these  cards,  after  the  knaves 
are  dedared  and  another  trick  won,  b^zique  must  next  be  made, 
after  which,  on  winning  another  trick,  the  three  queens  can  be 
added  and  four  queens  scored.  Lastly,  a  card  once  dedared 
cap  only  be  used  again  in  declaring  in  combinations  of  a  different 
class.  For  examine:  the  b6zique  queen  can  be  dedared  in 
b6zique,  marriage  and  four  qiieens;  but  having  once  been  de- 
clared in  single  bfzique,  she  cannot  form  part  of  another  single 
b^que.  Two  declarations  may,  in  a  sense,  be  made  to  a  trick, 
but  only  one  can  be  scored  at  the  time.  Thus  with  four  kings 
dedared,  induding  the  king  of  spades,  bizique  can  be  declared 
and  scored,  but  the  spade  marriage  cannot  be  scored  till  the 
hoMer  wins  another  trick.  The  correct  formula  is  **  Forty,  and 
20  to  score."  The  seven  of  trumps  may  be  dther  declared  or 
exchanged  for  the  turn-up  alter  winning  a  trick,  and  before 
dnuving.  When  eashanged,  the  turnip  is  taken  into  the 
player's  hand,  and  the  seven  put  in  its  place.  The  second 
seven  can,  of  course,  be  declared.  A  seven  when  dedared 
is  not  left  on  the  table,  but  is  simply  shown. 

The  winner  of  the  last  trick  can  declare  anything  hitherto 
undeclared  in  his  hand.  After  this  all  declarations  cease.  The 
winner  of  the  last  trick  takes  the  last  card  of  the  stock,  and  the 
loser  the  turn-up  card  (or  seven  exchanged  for  it).  All  cards  on 
the  table,  that  have  been  declared  and  not  played,  are  taken  up 
by  thefa*  owners.  The  last  eight  tricks  are  then  played,  but  the 
second  player  must  follow  suit  if  able,  and  must  win  the  trick  if 
able.  Finally,  each  player  counts  his  tricks  for  the  aces  and  tens 
they  may  contain,  unless  (as  is  often  done)  they  are  scored  at  the 
time,  if  a  player  revokes  in  the  last  eight  tricks,  or  does  not 
win  the  card  led,  if  able,  the  last  dgfat  tricks  bdong  to  his 
adversary.  The  deal  then  passes  on  alternately  until  the 
game  (1000)  is  won.  If  the  loser  does  not  make  500,  his  oppo- 
nent counts  a  double  gan^  or  double  points,  according  as  they 
have  agreed.  The  score  b  best  kept  by  means  of  a  spedal 
jb^zique-marker. 

Three- and  Pour-ffemded  Bhigtie.-—Vnicn  three  play,  three  packs 
are  used  together.  All  play  against  each  other.  The  player  on  the 
left  of  the  dealer  is  first  dealt  to  and  has  the  first  lead.  The  rotation 
of  dealing  goes  to  the  left.  If  double  b^que  has  been  scored,  and 
one  pair  has  been  played,  a  second  double  bezique  may  be  made  with 
the  third  pair  and  the  pair  on  the  table.  Triplie  b6zique  scores  1500. 
All  the  cards  of  the  triple  bezique  must  be  on  the  table  at  the  same 
time  and  unplayed  to  a  trick.  All  may  be  dedared  together,  or  a 
double  b^iquc  may  be  added  to  a  single  one.  cm*  a  third  bezique  may 
be  added  to  a  double  bizique  already  declarrd.    The  game  is  souo 
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BHAOAIf  DR.  a  city  of  Iltitish  India,  in  the  Behar  province 
of  Bengal,  which  givta  its  name  to  a  district  and  toadiviuoni 
tiluilcd  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Gangts,  16s  m.  from  Calcutla. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  East  Indian  railway.  Fop.  (1901)  JS,^6a, 
showing  an  increaK  of  9%  in  the  decade.  The  chief  educational 
instiiHlion  is  the  TeJDaiayan  Jubilee  college  (iSE;);  snppourd 
ahnost  entirely  by  fees.  Adjacent  to  the  town  ai«  the  two 
Augustus  Cleveland  monuments,  one  erected  by  psvernment, 
and  ibe  otler  by  the  Hindus,  to  the  menrory  of  the  civilian,  who, 
a«  collector  of  Bhigalpur  at  the  end  of  Ibo  iSth  cenUuy,  "  by 
condlialion,  confidence  and  beoevoleocc,  attempted  and 
accompliahed  the  entire  aubjectinti  of  the  kwhs*  and  u^gt 
inhabitants  ot  the  Jungleteiiy  of  Rajmahal." 

The  DlSTUcr  01  BHiaacf  uK  stretches  across  both  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  It  has  an  area  of  41'^  sq.  m.  In  1901  Ihc 
population  was  3.o8fi,g^,  showing  an  increase  of  3%  in  the 
decade.  Bhagelpur  Is  a  long  and  naitow  district,  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  rivei  Ganges.  In  the  wnilhe m  portion 
of  the  district  the  scenes  in  patts  of  the  hill-ranges  and  the 
higblands  which  connect  them  is  very  beautiful.  Ilie  bills  an 
of  primary  formation,  with  fine  masses  of  contorted  gneiss.  The 
ground  is  broken  up  into  picturesque  gorges  and  deep  ravin<^ 
and  (he  nhole  is  eoveied  with  Ene  forest  trees  and  a  rich  undcr- 

Sroirlt.  Within  this  portion  aleo  lie  the  lowlands  of  Bhagalpur, 
:rtile,  well  planted,  well  watered,  and  highly  cultivated.  The 
country  north  of  the  Ganges  is  level,  but  beautifully  divcniSed 

district— the  Ganges,  Kusi  and  Ghagii.  The  Ganges  runs  a 
couno  ol  60  IB.  iJuough  Bhagalpur,  is  navigable  all  the  year 
round,  and  his  an  average  width  of  3  m.  The  Kusi  risrs 
in  the  Himalayas  and  (ills  into  the  Ganges  near  Colgong  within 
Bhagalpur.    It  is  a  fine  strcajn,  navlgaUe  up  lo  the  foot  of  Ibe 
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district  to  Uie  very  lull  people  who  a  few  yfasa  before  kul  been 
its  scourge.  Rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  various  kinds 
of  millet,  pulses,  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  cotton,  indi^,  opium,  fla^ 
and  hemp  and  sugar-cane,  are  the  principal  agricultural  products 
of  Bhagalpur  district.  The  jungles  afford  good  pasturage  in  the 
hot  weather,  and  abound  in  lac,  silk  cocoons,  catechu,  resin  and 
the  makud  fruit,  which  is  both  used  as  fruit  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits.  Lead  ores  (chiefly  argentiferous  galena)  and 
building  stone  are  found,  and  iron  ore  is  distributed  over  the 
hilly  country.  Attempts  made  to  work  the  galena  in  i878r>7Q 
and  1900  were  abandoned,  and  the  iron  ore  is  little  worked. 
Gold  is  washed  from  the  river  sand  in  small  particles. 

The  climate  of  Bhagalpur  partakes  of  the  character  both  of  the 
deltaic  districts  of  Bengal  and  of  the  districts  of  Behar,  between 
which  it  is  situated.  The  hot  season  sets  in  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  June,  the  temperature 
at  this  time  rising  as  high  as  1 1  o**  Fahr.  The  rains  usqaUy  be^  at 
the  end  of  June  and  last  till  the  middle  of  September  ^  average 
annual  rainfall,  55  in.  The  cold  season  commences  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  and  lasts  till  Mardi.  Puring  December  and 
January  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  41^  Fahr.  The  average 
annual  temperature  is  78^  Bhagalpur  formed  a  partof  theancient 
Sanskrit  kingdom  of  Anga.  In  later  times  it  was  included  in  the 
powerful  Hindu  kingdom  of  Magadha  or  Behar,  and  in  the  7th 
century  a.d.  it  was  an  independent  state,  with  the  city  of  Champa 
for  its  capital.  It  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  Mahommcdan 
kingdom  of  Caur,  and  was  subsequently  subjugated  by  Akbar, 
who  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Delhi  empire.  Bhagalpur 
passed  to  the  East  India  Company  by  the  grant  of  the  emperor 
Shah  Alam  in  1765. 

Th^rc  are  indigo  factories,  and  other  industries  include  the 
weaving  of  tus&ur  silk  and  the  making  of  coarse  glass.  A  large 
trade  is  carried  on  by  rati  and 'river  with  Lower  Bengal.  The 
tract  south  of  the  Ganges  is  traversed  by  the  loop-line  of  the 
East  Indian  railway,  and  there  is  also  a  railway  across  the 
northern  tract. 

The  Division  op  Bhagalpur  stretches  across  the  Ganges 
from  the  Nepal  frontier  to  the  hills  of  Chota  Nagpur*  It  com- 
prises the  five  districts  of  Monghyr,  Bhagalpur,  Pumea,  Dar- 
jeeling,  and  the  Santal  Pargapas»  The  total  area  is  19,776 
sq.  m.;  and  in  1901  the  population  was  Sfi^itios- 

BHAMO,  a  town  and  district  of  Burma.  The  town  was  in 
ancient  times  the  capital  of  the  Shan  state  of  Manmaw,  later  the 
seat  of  a  Burmese  governor.  It  is  now  the  headquorta^  of  a 
district  in  the  Mandalay  division  of  Upper  Burma  (Chinese 
frontier).  It  is  situated  about  300  m.  up  the  river  from  Mandalay*. 
It  is  the  highest  station  on  the  Irrawaddy  held  by  British  tro<^, 
and  the  nearest  point  on  tha  river  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  In 
190X  it  contained  10,734  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  were  Chinamen,  natives  of  India  and  Shan-ChinMe. 
It  stretches  for  a  distance  of  nearly  4  m.  along  the  Irrawaddy 
bank  in  a  series  of  small  villages*  transformed  into  qiiarters  of  the 
town»  but  the  town  proper  is  confined  mainly  to  the  one  high 
ridge  of  land  running  at  right  angles  to  the  river.  The  siufaoe 
of  the  ground  is  much  cut  up  by  ra^nes  which  fill  and  diy  Up 
according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  liver.  When  the  Imwiaddy 
is  at  its  height  the  lower  portion  of  the  town  is  flooded,  and  the 
country  aU  round  is  a  sheet  of  water,  but  usually  for  no  very 
long  time.  Here  or  hereabouts  has  long  been  the  terminna  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  land  commerce  from  China.  Fmt  years 
after  its  annexation  by  Great  Britain  in  iS&s  the  trade  routes 
were  unsafe  owing  to  attacks  from  Kachins.  These  have  now 
ceased,  and  the  roads,  which  were  mere  biidle-tradu,  have 
been  greatly  improved.  The  two  chief  are  the  so-caUed  Santa 
and  Ponlaing  route,  through  Brianyiln  (Maawaing)  and  Nantien 
to  Moroein,  and  the  southern  or  Sawadi  route  by  way  of  Naihh* 
kam.  Cart  roads  are  now  being  constructed  on  both  routes,  and 
that  south  ci  the  Taiping  river  andd  easily  be  continued  through 
Many  On  to  Momein  if  the  Chinese  should  i>e  induced  toco-optrate. 
There  is  a  fairly  large  military  garrison  in  Bhamot  distributed 
between  two  forts  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  town.  Theraare 
in  general  stationed  here  a  native  regiment*  two  sectioiis  of 


a  battery  and  the  wing  of  a  Eunpeaa  icgimenl.  Besides  the 
barracks  there  are  a  circuit  house,  d&k  bungalow,  courthouse, 
and  post  and  telegraph  offices.  There  is  a  branch  railway  from 
Myitkyina  to  Katha,  whencti  there  is  daily  communifiation.  by 
river  to  Bhamo. 

The  District  of  Bhamo  lies  wholly  in  the  basin  of  the  Irra- 
waddy»  which,  as  well  as  Its  tributaries,  runs  through  the  heart  of 
it.  On  the  east  of  the  river  is  the  Shan  plateau,  running  almost 
due  north  and  south.  West  oi  the  Irrawaddy  there  is  a  regular 
series  of  ranges,  enclosing  the  basins  of  the  Kaukkwe,  Mosit, 
Indaw  and  other  streams,  down  which  much  timber  is  fbated. 
Beyond  the  Kaukkwe  there  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  starts  at 
Leka,  near  MU>gaung,  and  diverge  to  the  south,  the  eastern 
ridge  dividing  the  Kaukkwe  from  the  Moait,  and  the  western 
forming  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Nam  Yin  and  rumung 
south  into  Katha.  It  is  an  offshoot  from  the  latter  of  these 
ridges  that  forms  the  third  defile  of  the  Irrawaddy  between 
Bhamo  and  Sinbo.  Ihe  district  covers  an  area  of  4  i46sq|.  m.,  and 
the  population  in  1901  was  79,515.  It  is  mainly  composed  of 
Shan-Bunncse  and  Kachins.  The  Shan-Burmese  inhabit  the 
valleys  and  alluvial  plainson  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Kachinsi 
who  probably  came  from  the  sub-regions  of  the  Himalayas, 
occupy  the  hills  throughout  the  district.  There  are  also  settle- 
ments of  Shans,  Shan-Chinese,  Chinese  and  Assamese.  There  are 
extensive  fisheries  in  the  Shwegu  and  Mo-hnyin  circles,  and  in  the 
Indaw,  a  chain  of  lakes  just  behind  the  Mosit,  opposite  Shwegu, 
The  district  abounds  in  rich  teak  forests,  and  there  are  reserves 
rq>rcsentiitg  60,000  acres  of  teak  plantation.  The  whole  of  the 
country  along  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Mole,  Taiping 
and  Kaukkwe,  is  generally  in  a  water-logged  condition  during 
the  rains.  The  cUmate  in  the  district  is  therefore  decidedly 
malarious,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  runs.  From 
November  to  March  there  is  very  bracing  cold  weather.  The 
highest  temperatures  range  a  few  degrees  over  100*  F.  up  to  106% 
and  the  lowest  a  few  degrees  under  40**.  The  average  maximum 
for  the  year  is  about  87°,  the  average  minimum  about  62**.  The 
rainfall  averages  7a  in.  a  year.  0*  G.  Sc.) 

BHANDARA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  tlie 
Nagpur  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  (pop.  in 
1901, 14.023)  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wainganga. 
7  m.  from  a  station  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  doth  and  brass-ware,  and 
a  first-grade  middle  school,  with  a  library. 

The  DisnucT  op  Bhamdara  has  an  area  01  3965  sq.  m.  In 
1901  the  population  was  6d3,o6a,  showing  a  decrease  of  11  % 
since  1891  compared  with  an  increase  of  8  %  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.,  N.E.  and  £.  by 
lofty  bills,  inhabited  by  Gonds  and  other  aboriginal  tribes, 
while  the  W.  and  N.W.  are  comparatively  open.  Small  branches 
of  the  Satpura  range  make  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
district.  The  Ambagarh.  or  Sendurjhari  hills,  which  skirt  the 
south  of  the  Chandpur  pargana,  have  an  average  height  of 
between  300  and  400  fL  above  the  level  of  the  plam.  The 
other  elevated  tracts  are  the  Bahibi  hills,  the  Kaaheri  hills  and 
the  Nairegaon  hills.  The  Wainganga  is  the  principal  river  in 
the  district,  and  the  only  stream  that  does  not  dry  up  in  the  hot 
weather,— iu  aAuents  within  the  d»tdct  being  the  Bawanthari, 
Bagh«  Kanhan  and  Cholbon.  There  txp  3648  sm^  lakts  and 
tanks  in  Bhandaca  district^  whence  it  is  caUed  the  "  lake  region 
•f  Nagpur";  Ihey  afford  ample  means  of  irrigatioa.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  district  lies  under  jungk^  which  3riclds 
gum,  medidnal  fruit  and  nuts,  edible  fruits,  kc,  honey  and  the 
blessoms  of  the  makaii  tree  (Bassio  iatifolia),  whkh  are  eaten 
by  Uie  poorer  classes,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  hind 
of  spirit.  Tigeis,  panthers,  deer,  wild  hogs  and  other  wild 
animals  abound  in  the  fwests,  emd  dming  the  rainy  season 
many  deaths  occur  from  snake4>ites.  Iron  is  the  chief  mineral 
product.  Gold  is  aJso  found  in  the  bed  ci  the  Sone  river. 
Laterite,  shale  and  sandstone  occur  all  over  the  district.  Native 
cloth,  brass  wares,  pot-st6iie  wares,  cartvheeb,  straw  and  reed 
badcets,  and  a  small  quantity  of  silk,  form  the  only  manufactures. 
The  principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat,  millet,  other  food-grains^ 
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pulse,  linseed,  tud  a  little  sagar-Caoe.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  main  road  from  Nagpur  to  the  east,  and  also  by  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  railway.  It  suffered  in  the  ftonine  of  1896-1 897, 
and  yet  more  severdy  in  1900. 

Bhandara  district  contains  25  semi-independent  chiefehips. 
These  little  states  ane  exempted  from  the  revenue  system, 
and  only  pay  a  light  tribute.  Their  territory,  however,  b 
included  within  the  returns  of  area  and  population  above  given* 
The  climate  of  Bhandara  is  unheal  thy  ,*>-the  prevailing  diseases 
being  fever,  small-pox  and  cholera.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  the  district.  Tradition  says  that  at  a  remote 
period  a  tribe  of  men,  called  the  Ganlis  6r  Gaulars,  overran  and 
conquered  it.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  bdonged  to 
the  Gond  raja  of  Deogarfa.  In  1743  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Mahrattas,  who  governed  it  till  1853,  when  it  lapsed  to  the 
British  government,  the  raja  of  Nagpur  having  <hed  without 
an  hdr. 

BHANO,  an  East  Indian  "name  for  the  hemp  plant.  Cannabis 
satha  (see  Hemp),  but  applied  specially  to  the  leaves  dried  and 
prepared  for  use  as  a  narcotic  drug.  In  India  the  products  of 
the  plant  for  use  as  a  narcotic  and  intoxicant  are  recognized 
under  the  three  names  and  forms  of  Bhang,  Ounja  or  Ganja, 
and  Churrus  or  Chants.  Bhang  consists  of  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  of  the  plant  on  which  an  efflorescence  of  resinous 
matter  has  occurred.  The  leaves  are  in  broken  and  partly 
ag^utinated  pieces,  having  a  dark-green  c<rfour  and  a  heavy 
but  not  unpleasant  smell.  Bhang  is  used  in  India  for  smoking, 
with  or  without  tobacco;  it  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
or  manjan,  and  it  is  made  into  an  intoxicating  beverage  by 
infusing  in  cold  water  and  straining.  Gunja  is  the  flowering 
or  fruit-bearing  tops  of  the  female  plants.  It  Is  gathered  in 
stalks  of  several  inches  in  length,  the  tops  of  which  form  a  matted 
mass,  from  the  ag^utination  of  fk>wers,  seeds  and  leaflets  by 
the  abundant  resinous  exudation  which  coats  them.  Churrus 
is  the  crude  resinous  substance  separated  from  the  plant.  The 
i;se  of  preparations  of  hemp  among  the  Mussulman  and  Hindu 
population  of  India  is  very  general;  and  the  habit  also  obtains 
among  the  population  of  central  Asia,  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians, 
extending  even  to  the  negroes  of  the  vaUey  oC  the  Zambezi  and 
the  Hottentots  of  South  Africa.  The  habit  appears  to  date  from 
very  remote  times,  for  Herodotus  sHys  of  the  ScytMans,  tfiat 
tiiey  creep  inside  huts  and  throw  hemp  seeds  on  hot  stones. 

BHARAHAT,  or  Bajihut,  a  viUage  In  the  small  state  of 
Nagod  in  India,  lying  about  24^  15'  N.  by  So*"  45^  E-r  about 
I30  m.  S.W.  of  Allahabad.  Geneial  A.  Cunningham  discovered 
there  in  1873  the  remains  of  a  sM^pa  (i.e.  a  burial  mound  over 
'the  ashes  of  some  distinguished  peison)  which  were  excavated, 
in  1874,  by  his  assistant,  J.  D.  Beglar.  The  results  showed 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  handsome 
in  India;  and  it  is  especially  important  now  from  the  large 
number  of  inscriptions  found  upon  it.  Hie  ancient  name  of 
the  place  has  not  been  yet  traced,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
considerable  city  and  its  site  lay  on  the  Idgh  rood  between  the 
andent  cai»tals  of  UjjenI  aiMl  KosSmbl.  The  stitpa  was  circular, 
70  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  hi^.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
stone  railing  100  ft.  in  diameter,  so  that  between  raihng  and 
smpa  there  was  an  open  drcle  round  which  visStors  ooukl  walk; 
and  the  whole  stood  towards  the  east  sMe  of  a  paved  quadcangk 
•bout  300  ft.  by  320  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  stone  walL  On  the 
top  of  the  Mpa  was  an  ornament  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  and 
as  the  base  of  the  sOtpa  was  above  the  quadrangle;  the  total 
height  of  the  monument  was  between  50  and  60  ft.  But  its 
main  interest,  to  us,  lies  in  the  railing.  This  consisted  of  eighty 
square  pillars,  7  ft.  i  in.  in  hdght,  connected  by  cross-bars  about 
1  ft.  broad.  Both  pillars .  and  cross-bais  were  elaborately 
carved  in  bas-relief,  and  most  of  them  bore  inscriptions  giving 
either  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  the  subject  of  the  bas-relief, 
or  both.  There  were  four  entrances  through  the  railing  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  and  each  one  protected  by  the  railing  coning 
out  at  ri^t  an^es,'and  then  turning  back  across  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  L.  This  gave  the  whole  ground  plan  of  the  monument, 
and  DO  doubt  designedly  so,  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  swastika 


(i.e.  a  symbol  of  good  fortune).  By  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  by  the  ardlitectural  details,  the  age  of  the 
monument  has  been  approximately  fixed  in  the  3rd  cratury  B.C. 
The  bas-reliefs  give  us  invaluable  evidence  of  the  literature,  and 
also  of  the  dothing,  buildings  and  other  details  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  peoples  of  Buddhist  India  at  that  period. 
The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Buddhist  sacred  books,  more 
especially  from  the  accounts  given  hi  them  of  the  life  of  the 
Buddha  in  his  last  or  in  his  previous  births.  Unfortiuately, 
only  about  half  the  pillars,  and  about  one-third  of  the  cross- 
bars have  been  recovered.  When  the  sUpa  was  discovered 
the  viUageis  had  already  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
monument  to  build  their  cottages  with  the  stones  and  bricks  of 
it.  The  process  has  gone  on  till  now  nothing  is  left  except 
what  General  Cunningham  found  and  rescued  and  carried  off  to 
Calcutta.  Even  the  mere  money  value  of  the  lost  pieces  must 
be  immense,  and  among  them  is  the  central  relic  box,  whidi 
would  have  told  us  in  whose  honour  the  nx>nument  was 
put  up. 

See  A.  Cunningham,  The  SlUpa  c/  Bharkui  (London,  1879) ;  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids.  Buddhist  India  (London,  1903).        (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

BHARALk  the  Tatar  name  for  the  "  blue  sheep  "  Ovis  (Pseu* 
dott)  nahura,  of  Ladak  and  Tibet  The  general  colour  is  blue- 
grey  with  black  "  points  "  and  white  markings  and  bdly;  and 
the  horns  of  the  rams  are  olive-brown  and  neariy  smooth,  with 
a  characteristic  backward  curvature.  In  the  absence  of  face- 
C^ds,  as  wdl  as  in  certain  other  features,  the  bharal  serves  to 
connect  more  ty^Mcal  sheep  (q.v.)  with  goats. 

BHARATPUR,  or  Bhuktpors,  a  native  state  of  India, 
in  the  Rajputana  agency.  Its  area  covers  1982  sq.  m.  The 
country  is  generally  level,  about  700  ft  above  thje  sea.  Small 
detached  hiUs,  rising  to  200  ft.  in  height,  occur,  espedally  in  the 
northern  part.  Thoe  hills  contain  good  building  stone  fcur  orna- 
mental architecture,  and  in  some  of  them  iron  ore  is  abxmdant. 
The  Banganga  is  the  only  river  which  flows  through  the  state. 
It  takes  its  rise  at  Manoharpur  in  the  territory  of  Jaipur,  and 
flowing  eastward  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  Bharatpur  state, 
and  joins  the  Jamna  bdow  Agra* 

Bharatpur  rose  into  importance  under  Suraj  MaU,  who  bore  a 
con^cuous  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Delhi  empire.  Having 
built  the  forts  of  Dig  and  Kumbher  in  1730,  he  received  in  1 756 
the  title  Of  raja,  and  subsequently  joined  the  great  Mahratta 
army  with  30,000  troops.  But  the  misconduct  of  the  Mahratta 
leader  induced  him  to  abandon  the  o(»ifederacy,  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  murderous  defeat  at  Panipat  Suraj  Mall  raised  the 
Jat  power  to  its  hifl^est  point;  and  Colond  Dow,  in  1770,  esti- 
mated the  raja's  revenue  (periiaps  «ctravagantly)  at  £2,000^00 
and  his  military  force  at  60,000  or  70,000  men.  In  1803  the 
East  India  Company  amcluded  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Bharatpur.  In  1804,  however,  the  raja  assisted  the 
Mabmttas  against  the  British.  The  English  under  Lord  Lake 
captined  the  fort  of  Dig  and  besieged  Bharatpur,  but  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  after  four  attempts  at  storming. 
A  treaty,  concluded  on  the  iTth  of  April  1805,  guaranteed  the 
raja's  territory;  but  be  beoame  bound  to  pay  £200,000  as 
indemnity  to  the  East  India  Company.  A  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  the  succession  again  led  to  a  war  in  1825,  and  Lord  Combeimere 
captured  Bharatpur  with  a  besieging  force  of  20,000  men,  after 
a  desperate  lesistance,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1826.  The 
fortifications  were  dismantled,  the  hostite  chief  being  deported 
to  Benares,  and  an  infant  son  of  the  former  raja  installed  under 
a  treaty  favourable  to  the  company.  In  1853  the  Bharatpur 
mkr  died,  ka'dng  a  minor  heir.  The  state  came  under  British 
management,  and  the  administration  was  im|m>ved,  the  revenue 
incveased,  a  system  of  irrigation  developed,  new  tanks  and  weUs 
constructed  and  an  catcdlent  system  of  roads  and  public  boildmgs 
organixed.  Owing  to  the  hot  winds  blowing  from  Rajputana, 
the  climate  of  Bharatpur  is  extremely  sultry  till  the  setting  in  of 
the  periodical  rains. 

In  190X  the  population  was  626,665,  a  decrease  of  2%.  The 
estimated  revenue  is  £180^000.  Tho  maharaja  Ram  Sin^,  who 
succeeded  hiafather in  1893,  was  deprived  of  power  of  government 
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in  189S  <'^  ^  gfmnid  of  intenipemte  conduct;  nnd  in  igoo 
was  finallx  deposed  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  personal  attend- 
ants. He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Kishen.  Sing^. 
Daring  liis  minority  the  administration  was  undertaken  by  a 
native  minister,  toother  with  a  state  council,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  pditical  agent.  Imperial  service  cavalry 
are  maintained.  The  state  is  tiaveiMd  for  about  40  bl  by 
the  Rajpntana  railway. 

The  Cnr  of  Brakatpur  is  34  m.  W.  of  Agra  by  tafl.  The 
population  in  1901  was  43i^Xf  showhig  a  decrease  of  over  S3,ooo 
in  the  decade.  The  immense  mod  ramparts  stitt  stand.  It  has 
a  handsome  palace,  a  new  hospital  and  a  Ugh  schooL  There 
are  special  manufactures  of  diauns,  or  flappers,  with  handles 
of  sandalwood,  ivory  or  silver,  and  taib  itlso  nuiide  of  strips  of 
ivory  or  sandalwood  as  fine  as  hotse-hair. 

BBATOAoii,  a  town  of  Nepal,  8  m.  from  Khatmandu.  It 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  supctstition,  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  Btahmans  of  Ncpal>  and  contains  more  families  of  that 
order  than  either  Khatmandu  or  Patau.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  so^ooOk  and  its  palace  and  buildings  generally  are  of 
n  mose  strildng  appiearance  than  in  other  Nepalesc  towns.  The 
town  is  said  to  possess  many  Ssnslcrit  hbraiies. 

BHMTIANA,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Punjab  pravhice  of 
India,  covering  the  Ghaggar  valley  from  Fatehabad  in  the 
district  of  Hissar  to  Bhatnair  in  Bikanir.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Bhattis,  a  wild  Rajput  dan,  who  held  the  coimtry 
lying  between  I^riana,  Bikanir  and  Bahawalpur.  It  skirts 
the  borders  of  the  great  sandy  desert,  and  only  contains  a  small 
and  scattered  population.  This  tract  was  ravaged  by  Ttmur 
in  hb  invasion  of  India;  and  in  1795  paid  a  nominal  allegiance 
to  George  Thomas,  the  adventurer  of  Hariana.  After  the 
victories  of  Lord  Lake  in  1803  it  passed  with  the  rest  of  the 
Delhi  territory  under  British  nde,  but  was  not  setded  until  1810. 
A  district  of  Bhattiana  was  f(»med  in  1837,  but  in  1858  it  was 
merged  in  the  Srsa  district,  which  was  divided  up  in  1884. 
The  Bhattis  number  some  350,000,  and  are  a  fine  tall  race, 
making  capital  strfdiers. 

B9AU  DAJI  (Raukushka  Vzihal)  (181^1874),  Hindu 
physician  of  Bombay,  Sanskrit  scholar  and  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  183  a  at  the  village  of  Manjare,  in  the  native  state  of  Sawant- 
wari,  of  humble  parents  dealing  in  clay  doUs.  Dr  Bhau's  career 
is  a  striking  instance  of  great  results  arising  from  small  accidents. 
An  Englishman  noticing  his  cleverness  at  chess  induced  his 
father  to  give  the  boy  an  English  education.  Acoordin^y  Bhau 
was  brought  to  Bombay  and  was  educated  at  the  Elphinstone 
Institution.  He  fdtevcd  his  father  of  the  cost  of  his  education 
by  winning  many  prises  and  scholaxshipB,  and  on  his  father's 
death  two  years  later  he  cheerfully  nadexUxk.  the  burden  of 
suiqxnting  his  mother  and  a  brother  (Namyen),  who  also  in 
after-life  became  a  distinguished  {diysidan  and  surgeon.  About 
this  time  be  gained  a  prise  for  an  essay  on  infanticide,  and  was 
appmnted  a  teacher  in  the  Elphinstone  Institution.  He  began 
to  devote  Us  time  to  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities,  deciphering 
inscriptions  and  ascertaining  the  dates  and  hisloiy  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  audiors.  He  then  studied  at  the  Grant  Medical  C<dl^e, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  batch  who  graduated  there  in  1850. 
In  X851  he  set  up  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Bombay,  where 
his  success  was  so  great  that  he  soon  made  a  fortune.  He  studied 
the  Sanskrit  literature  of  medicine,,  and  also  tested  the  value 
of  drugs  to  which  the  ancient  Hindus  ascribed  marveUous 
powers,  among  other  pathological  subjects  of  hbtorical  interest 
investigating  that  of  leprosy*  Being  an  ardent  promoter  of 
education,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  univerrity  of  Bombay 
As  the  first  native  president  of  the  students'  literary  and  scientific 
society,  and  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  fenuJie  education, 
a  gills'  school  was  founded  in  his  name,  for  which  an  endowment 
was  provided  by  his  friends  and  admirers.  ,In  the  political 
progress  of  India  he  took  a  great  and  active  interest,  and  the 
Bombay  Association  and  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  East  Indian 
Association  owe  their  existence  to  his  ability  and  exertions. 
He  was  twice  chosen  sberifi  of  Bombay,  in  1869  and  1871. 


Various  scientific  societies  In  England,  France,  Germany  and 
America  cmiferred  on  him  their  membenhip.  He  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  the  journal  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the 
Rojral  Asiatic  Society.  He  found  time  to  make  a  large  coUec^ 
tion  of  rare  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts  at  great  cost  and 
trouble.  He  died  In  May  1874.  His  brother,  Dr  Narayen 
Daji  (who  hdped  him  to  set  up  the  charitable  dispensary  in 
Bombay),  did  not  long  survive  him.  Dr  Bhau  was  a  man 
of  the  most  rimple  and  amiable  character  and  manners;  his 
kindness  and  sympathy  towards  the  poor  and  distressed 
were  unbounded,  and  endeared  his  memoiy  amonc  the  Hindus 
of  Bombay.  (N.  B.  W.) 

BHAUNAQAR,  or  Bbavnaoak,  a  native  state  of  India  in  the 
Rathiawar  agency,  Bombay.  Its  area  coven  2860  sq.  m.  In 
1 901  the  popuUtion  was  412,664,  showing  a  decrease  of  12% 
in  the  decade;  the  estimated  revenue  is  £255,800,  and  the  tribute 
£10,300.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  thakor  sahib,  is  head  of  the 
famous  dan  of  the  Gohd  Rajputs  of  Kathiawar.  The  enlightened 
system  of  administration  formed  during  the  rule  of  the  thakor 
sahib  mahareja  Sit  Takhtsinghji  Jaswatsinghji,  G.C.S.I.,  was 
continued  with  admirable  results  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  his  son,  the  maharaja  Bhausinghji,  K.C.S.I.  (b.  1875),  ^^ 
forms  a  modd  for  other  native  states.  The  Gohel  Rajputs  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  the  district  about  1260.  Bhaunagar 
suffered  terribly  from  the  famine  of  1899-1900.  About  60  m.  of 
the  Bhaunagar-Gondal  railway  run  through  the  state,  with  its 
terminus  at  die  town  of  Bhaunagar,  which  is  the  principal  port. 
The  town  of  Bhaunagar  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay.  The  population  in  1901  was  56,442.  It  is  the  dricf 
port  in  Kathiawar,  tlnrngh  only  admitting  vessels  of  small  burden. 
It  was  founded  in  1723  by  the  thakor  sahib  Bhausinghji,  after 
whom  it  is  named,  in  place  of  his  former  capital,  Sihor,  which 
was  considered  too  exposed  to  tlie  Mahratta  power. 

BHBB8TY  (from  the  Persian  bikisH,  paradise),  the  Ifindustani 
name  tot  a  water  carrier,  the  native  who  supplies  water  from  a 
pigskin  or  goat-skin  bag. 

BHIRA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Shahpur  district  of  the 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  river  Jhelum.  Pop.  (1901)  18,680.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a  brandi  of  Uie  North-Western  railway.  It  is  aA 
important  centre  of  trade,  with  manu&ctures  of  cotton  goods, 
metal-work,  carving,  &c.  Bhera  was  founded  about  1540  on  its 
present  site,  but  it  took  the  place  of  a  city  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  of  far  greater  antiquity,  which  was  destroyed  at  this 
period. 

BHIU,  or  Bheeu  ("  bowmen,"  from  Dravldlan  bU,  a  bow),  a 
Dravldian  pec^e  of  central  India,  probably  abotlgbes  of  Marwar. 
They  live  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  India.  They  are  found 
as  far  north  as  the  Aravalli  Hills,  in  Sind  and  Rajputana,  as  wdl 
as  Khapdesh  and  Ahmedabad.  They  are  mentioned  in  Sanskrit 
works,  and  it  is  thoa^t  that  Pti^omy  (viL  i.  66)  refen  to  them 
as  ^XXtixu  ("leaf  wearers"),  though  this  word  might  equally 
apply  to  the  Gonds.  Expellexl  by  the  Aryans  from  the  richer 
lowlands,  they  are  found  to-day  in  greatest  numben  on  the  hills 
of  central  India.  In  many  Rajput  states  the  princes  on  succes- 
sion have  their  foreheads  marked  with  blood  from  the  thumb  or 
toe  el  a  BhiL  The  Rajputs  declare  this  a  mark  of  BhU  allegiance, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  teUc  of  days  when  the  Bhils  were  a 
power  hi  Indila.  The  Bhils  eagcriy  keep  the  practice  alive,  and 
the  right  iA  giving  die  blood  is  hereditary  in  certain  families. 
The  popular  legend  of  the  Bfail  origin  assigns  them  a  semi-divine 
birth,  Mahadeva  (Siva)  having  wedded  an  earth  maiden  who 
b(»e  him  children,  the  uj^est  of  whom  killed  his  father's  bull  and 
was  bsnidied  to  the  mountains.  The  BUls  of  to>day  daim  to  be 
his  descendants.  Under  the  Moguls  the  Bhils  were  submissive, 
but  they  rebelled  against  the  Mahrattas,  who,  being  unable  to 
subdue  them,  treat^  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  The  race 
became  outlaws,  and  they  have  lived  their  present  wild  Ufe  ever 
since.  Their  nomad  habits  and  skill  with  their  bows  helped 
them  to  maintain  successfully  the  fight  with  their  oppressora. 
An  unsucfk^ssful  attempt  was  made  in  1818  by  the  British  to 
conquer  them.  Milder  measures  were  then  tnibd,  and  the  Bhll 
Agency  was  formed  in  182  5.    The  Bhil  corps  was  then  organized 
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with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  exceUent  fighting  <<iuaUtie$  of  the 
tribesmen.  This  corps  has  done  good  service  in  gradually 
reducing  their  more  lawless  countrymen  to  habits  ol  order,  and 
many  Bhils  are  now  settled  in  regular  industries. 

The  pure  Bhil  is  to-day  much  what  he  has  always  been,  a 
savage  forest  dweller.  The  B  hils  are  a  stunted  race,  but  well  built, 
active  and  strong,  of  a  black  colour,  with  high  ch^k-bones,  wide 
nostrils,  broad  noses  and  coarse  features.  Like  all  Dravidians 
the  hair  is  long  and  wavy.  The  lowland  Bhils  are  not  now 
easily  distinguished  from  the  low-caste  Hindus.  Surgeon-major 
T.  H,  Hendley  writes: — '*  The  Bhil  is  an  excellent  woodmaiv, 
knows  the  shortest  cuts  over  the  hills;  can  walk  the  roughest 
paths  and  climb  the  steepest  crags  without  slipping  or  feding 
distressed.  Though  robbers,  and  timorous  owing  to  ages  of  iU- 
trcatment,  the  men  are  brave  when  trusted,  and  very  faithful. 
History  proves  them  always  <to  have  been  faithful  to  their 
nomiDal  Rajput  sovereigns,  especially  in  their  adversity.  The 
Bhil  is  a  merry  soul,  loving  a  jest."  Hie  hill  Bhils  wear  nothing 
but  a  loin-cloth,  their  women  a  coarse  robe;  lowland  Bhils  wear 
turban,  coat  and  waist-doth.  The  Bhils  have  oaths  none  of 
them  will  break.  The  most  sagred  is  that  sworn  by  a  dog,  the 
Bhil  praying  that  the  curse  of  a  dog  may  fall  on  him  if  he  breaks 
his  word.  Their  chief  divinity  is  Hanuraaa,  the  monkey-god. 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  much-feared  goddess  of  smallpox. 
Stone  worship  is  found  among  them,  amd  some  lowland  Bhils 
arc  Moslems,  while  many  have  ad<^ed  Hinduism. 

The  Bhils  of-  pure  blood  number  upwards  of  a  miUkm,  and 
there  are  some  200,000  Bhils  of  mixed  descent 

See  Gustav  Oppeit.  7^  Orieinal  Inhabitants  of  India  (1803)^ 
T  H.  Hendley,  ''  Account  of  Marwar  Bhite."  in  Bengal  Astatic 
Journal,  vol.  44:  W.  I.  Sinclair  in  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  336- 
338,  Col.  W    Kincaid.  "On  the  Bhcel  Tribes  of  the  Vmdhyan 

nge,"  Jour.  Anthrop.  Instiiutt,  vol.  ix. 
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BHIMA  (Sanskrit,  "  The  Terrible  "),  in  Hindu  mythology,  a 
hero,  one  of  the  Pandava  princes  who  figure  in  the  Makahharaia. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  huge  body,  strengths  and  vondty. 

BHIWANI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Hissar  distria  oi  the 
Punjab,  38  tn.  S.£.  of  Hissar  town  by  rail.  Pop^  (x^oi)  35^917. 
It  is  an  importajBt  centre  of  trade  with  lUjputaoa,  and  has 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  metal  manufactures. 
Its  rise  dates  from  181 7,  when  it  was  made  a  free  market. 

BHOPAL.  a  native  sUte  of  India,  in  the  central  India  agency. 
Its  area  is  6902  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  1901  was  665,961, 
showing  a  decrease  of  30  %  in  the  decade.  This  seems  to  be  in 
part  due  to  a  difference  in  numeration,  but  the  state  suffered 
heavily  from  famine  in  1896-1897  and  1899-1900.  Bhopal  is 
the  principal  Mussulman  state  in  central  India,  ranking  next 
to  Hyderabad  among  the  Mahommedan  states  of  India.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  uneveu,  being  traversed  by  the  VindUiiya 
nmges,  a  peak  of  which  near  Raysen  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  above 
•ea4eveL  The  general  inclination  of  the  ooumtxy  is  towards  the 
north,  in  which  direction  most  of  the  streams  of  the  state  flow, 
while  others,  passing  through  the  VindHya  ranges,  flow  to  the 
Ncrbudda. 

Bhopal  state  wu  founded  in  1723  by  Dost  Mahommed  Khan, 
an  Afghan  adventurer.  In  1778,  when  General  Thomas  Goddard 
made  his  bold  march  across  India,  the  state  ol  Bhopal  was  the 
only  Indian  power  that  showed  itself  friendly;  and  in  18O9  when 
another  Briti^  expedition  under  General  Close  appeared  In  the 
same  parts,  the  nawab  of  Bhopal  petitioned  earnestly  but  in  vain 
to  be  rocdved' under  British  protection.  But  in  1817,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pindari  War,  a  treaty  of  dependence  was  con- 
duded  between  the  chief  and  the  British  government.  Since 
then  Bhopal  has  been  steadily  loyal  to  the  British  government, 
and  during  the  Mutiny  it  rendered  good  services.  The  throne 
has  descended  in  the  female  fine  since  1844,  when  Sikandar 
Begum  became  nrier.  Succeeding  b^ums  have  taken  a  great 
kiteRSt  in  the  work  of  governing  the  state,  which  they  oarried  on 
with  marked  tucoess.  The  sultan  JahAn  Begum,  svKceeded  on 
the  death  of  her  mother,  Shah  Jahan  Begum,  in  Jlme  1901, 
being  the  only  female  ruler  in  India. 

Dbe  estimated  reveiuie  of  the  state  is  £aso»ooo,  and  the  state 


p^ys  a  subsidy  of  £13.000  for  the  Bhdpal  battalion.  Besides  the 
Bhopal  iMUtalion,  a  regiment  of  imperial  service  cavalry  is 
maintauKd,  under  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Lancers.  There  b  a 
branch  railway  from  Itaxsi  to  Bhopal  aty,  continued  to  JhansL 
The  British  currency  has  been  introduced,  and  in  1897-1898, 
Rs.  71,00,000  of  Bbepali  coins  were  converted.  The  residence  of 
the  political  agent  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Bhopal  battalion 
are  at  Sehore,  20  m.  west  of  Bhopal  dty.  The  dty  of  Bhopal, 
a  railway  station,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  76,561.  The 
palace,  with  its  rock  fortress,  is  called  Fatehguh.  Aj&  enxUent 
water-supply  has  been  provided  from  two  large  artificial  lakes. 
There  are  two  hospitals.    There  is  an  export  trade  in  opium. 

Bhopal  Agbmcy,  an  administrative  section  of  central  India, 
takes  its  name  from  the  state  of  Bhopal,  which  is  induded  in  it. 
The  Bhopal  agency  is  administered  by  the  agent  to  the  governor- 
general  in  central  India.  Its  area  is  11,653  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  in  190X  was  1,157,697.  It  was  created  in  1818.  In 
X  900  this  district  suffered  severely  inm  limine  owing  to  the.com- 
plete  failure  of  the  monsoon,  and  the  cultivated  area  decreased 
by  50  or  60  %;  but,  on  the  whde,  trade  has  improved  of  late 
years  owing  to  the  new  railways,  idudi  have  stimulated 
commerce  and  created  fresh  centres  of  industry. 

BHOPAWAR,  an  agency  in  central  India.  It  consists  of  the 
Dhar  and  Barinaii  states,  three  minor  states,  Ali  Rajpur,  Jhabua 
and  Jobat,  and  a  number  of  districts  and  estates.  Its  total  area 
is  7684  sq.  m.,  and  its  papulation  on  this  area  in  1901  was 
547i54^<  But  in  1901  and  1904  certain  districts  were  transferred 
from  this  agency  to  the  Indore  residency,  created  in  1899,  and 
the  area  of  Bh<^war  was  thus  reduced  by  3263  sq.  m.  The 
chief  towns  are  Dhar  (pep.  17,792),  Barwani  (6277)  and  KuksU 

(54o»)- 

BHOR*  a  native  state  of  India,  in  tiie  Poena  poEtical  agency, 
Bombay,  forming  one  of  the  Satara  Jagirs;  ^tnated  among  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Western  Ghats.  Its  area  covers  925  sq.  m. 
The  populatimi  in  1901  was  137,268,  showing  a  decrease  of  12  % 
in  the  decade;  the  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £21,437,  the 
tribute,  £310.  The  chief,  whose  titie  is  panl  sackh,  is  a  Brahman 
by  caste.  The  town  of  Bhor  is  S5  m.  south  of  Poona.  In  1901 
the  population  was  4x78.  The  Bhor  Ghat,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  state,  has  always  been  the  main  pass  over  the 
Western  Ghats,  or  means  of  communication  betweea  the  se»* 
coast  and  the  Deccan.  Since  x86i  it  has  been  traversed  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsuia  railway. 

BHUJ,  a  town,  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  native  state  of  Kach, 
in  the  Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
lortified  hilL  Pop.  (1901)  26,36a.  It  contains  some  interesting 
examples  of  architecture  of  the  middle  of  the  rdth  century  and 
later;  it  was  a  place  sscrcd  to  the  make-god  Bfaujanga. 

BHUTiUI,  an  ind^iendoit  kingdom  in  the  Eastern  Himalas^as, 
lying  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  under  various  cmnmercial  and  other  arrange- 
ments with  the  government  of  India,  from  whom  it  recdves 
an  amHial  subshly  of  £3333.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet; 
on  the  £.  fay  a  tract  inhabited  by  various  undvihzod  inde> 
pendent  mountain  tribes;  on  the  S.  by  the  British  province  of 
Assam,  and  the  district  of  Jalpaigmi;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
independent  native  state  of  Sikklm.  The  vbtAe  of  Bhutan 
presents  a  succession  of  ioity  and  rugged  mountains  abou&ding 
in  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery.  This  al{Mne  region  sends 
out  numerous  rivers  in  a  southerly  direction,  which,  forcing  their 
passage  through  narrow  defiles,  and  predpitated  in  cataracts 
over  the  predpices,  eventually  pour  themselves  into  the  Brah- 
maputra. Of  the  rivers  traversing  Bhutan,  the  most  considerable 
is  the  Manas,  flowing  in  Its  progress  to  the  Brahmaputra  under 
the  walls  of  Tasgaon,  bdow  which  it  is  unfoidable.  At  the  foot 
of  Tasgaon  Hill  it  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge.  The  other 
prindpal  rivers  are  the  Machu,  Tchindro,  Trarsha,  Manchi  and 
Dharla.  Information  respecting  the  country  accumulates  but 
slo^y.  In  1863  Captain  Godwin  Austen  accompanied  Sir 
Ashley  Eden's  misdon  to  the  court  of  the  Deb  raja,  and  made 
a  survey  of  the  route  to  Punakluu  There  has  also  been  a  certain 
amovak  of  gaographictl  nhetH>ing  combined  with  trigonometrical 
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obMnratioBs ;  tnd  ttiert  are  tie  wou'wurmfk  of  native 
aipiorew.  In  1S87-188S  two  native  Indian  explorers  "  R.  N." 
and  *'  P.  A."  travened  a  part  of  Weatcm  Bhutan^  but  were 
forced  to  letiie  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  dllitricts. 
They  re-entered  the  country  on  the  east  from  Dewanglri.  Here 
they  explored  the  Kurut  or  Lhobralt  Chtt»  which  proves  to  be 
the  largest  river  in  Bhutan.  It  drains  the  tract  between  the 
Yamdok  Tso  and  TSgu  Lakes,  and  is  fed*by  the  gladers  of  the 
Kulha  Kangri  and  other  great  ranges.  The  Lliobrak  was  finally 
Identified  with  the  Manas  river,  a  geographical  discovery  of 
some  importance.  A  previously  unknown  tribe,  the  Chingmis, 
were  discovered  in  Eastern  Bhutan,  who  are  socially  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  Bhutias,  and  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  the 
matter  of  wearing  pigtails.  Some  excellent  survey  work  was 
done  in  Bhutan  by  a  native  surveyor  during  the  progress  of 
the  Tibetan  Expedition  in  1904.  The  Monla  Kachung  pass 
(17,500  ft.),  by  which  "  R.  N."  crossed  into  Tibet,  is  nearly  on 
the  meridian  of  Gualpara,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
passes  between  Bhutan  and  Tibet.  East  of  Bhutan,  amongst 
the  semMndependent  hill  states  which  sometimes  own  allegiance 
to  Tibet  and  sometimes  assert  complete  freedom  from  an 
authority,  the  geographical  puzzle  of  the  course  of  the  Tsanpo,  the 
great  riv^  of  Tibet,  has  been  solved  by  the  researches  of  Captain 
Harman,  and  the  explorations  of  the  native  surveyor  "  K.  T  ** 
The  Tsanpo  has  b^n  definitely  ascertained  to  be  the  same 
river  as  the  Brahmaputra.  The  tracts  inhabited  by  the 
aboriginal  tribes  entitled  Lo  Nakpo,  Lo  Karpo  and  Lo  Tawa 
('*  Lo  "  signified  "  barbarous  **  in  Tibetan),  arc  described  as  a 
pleasant  country;  the  lands  onjDitber  side  of  the  Tsanpo  being  well 
cultivated  and  planted  with  mangoes,  plantains  and  oranges. 

Nothing  is  known  certainly  about  the  area  and  pojHiIation 
of  Bhutan,  the  former  being  estimated  at  16.800  sq  m.  At 
the  head  of  the  Bhutan  government  there  are  nominally  two 
mpreme  authorities,  the  Dharm  raja,  the  spiritual  head,  and  the 
Deb  raja,  the  temporal  ruler.  Recently  official  correspondence 
has  been  written  in  the  name  of  the  Dharm  raja,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  change  really  signifies  anything.  To  aid 
ihese  rajas  in  administering  the  country,  there  is  a  council  of 
jpermancnt  ministers,  call^  the  Lenehen.  Practically,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  government  at  all.  Subordinate  officers  and 
rapacious  governors  of  fqrts  wield  all  the  power  of  the  stat^ 
and  tyranny,  oppression  and  anarchy  reign  over  the  whole 
ooQtttry.  The  Dharm  raja  succeeds  as  an  incarnation  0^  the 
deity.  On  the  death  of  a  Dharm  raja  a  year  or  two  elapses,  and 
the  new  incarnation  then  reappears  in  the  shape  of  a  diOd  who 
generally  happens  to  be  bom  in  the  family  of  a  principal  officer. 
The  chfld  establisbes  his  identity  by  recogni»ng  the  cooking 
utensils,  &c,  of  the  late  Dharm  raja;  he  k  then  trained  in  a 
monastery,  and  on  attaimng  his  majority  is  recognized  as  nja, 
though  he  ezerdses  no  more  red  autiiority  hi  his  majority  than 
he  did  in  his  infancy.  The  Deb  raja  is  in  theory  elected  by  the 
conndl.  In  practice  he  u  merely  the  nominee  of  whichever  of 
the  two  governors  of  East  and  West  Bhutan  happens  for  the  time 
to  be  the  more  powerful.  The  people  are  industrious,  and  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture,  but  from  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country,  and  from  the  insecurity  of  property,  regular  hus« 
bandry  is  limited  to  comparatively  few  spots.  The  people  are 
opprened  and  poor.  **  Nothing  that  a  Bhutia  possesses  is  bis 
own,"  wrote  the  British  envoy  in  1864;  ''he  is  at  all  times 
HaMe  to  lose  ft  If  it  attracts  the  cupidity  of  any  one  more  power* 
ful  than  himself.  The  lower  classes,  whether  villagera  or  public 
servsnts,  are  Utile  better  than  the  sUves  of  higher  officials. 
In  regard  to  them  no  rii^ts  of  property  are  obser^,  and  they 
have  at  once  to  surrender  anything  that  is  demanded  of  them. 
There  never  was,  I  fancy,  a  country  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
*might  is  right'  formed  more  completely  the  wholO  and  sole 
law  end  custom  of  the  land  than  it  does  in  Bhutan.  No  official 
receives  a  salary;  he  has  certain  districts  made  over  to  hlni, 
and  Be  may  get  what  he  can  out  of  them;  a  certain  portion  Of 
his  gains  he  is  compelled  to  send  to  the  durbar;  and  the  more 
he  extorts  and  the  more  he  sends  to  his  superior,  the  longer  his 
tenure  of  office  is  Rkdy  to  be." 


niyslcafly  the  Bhntlas  are  a  fine  race,  although  dirty  hi  their 
habiu  and  persons.  Their  food  consists  of  meat,  chiefly  pork, 
turnips,  rice,  barley-meal  and  tea  made  from  the  brick-tea  of 
China.  Their  favourite  drink  is  ckong^  distilled  from  rice  or 
barley  and  millet,  and  MamA,  beer  made  from  fermented 
mUlet.  A  loose  woollen  coat  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  thick  fold  of  cotton  cloth,  forms  the  dresfc 
of  the  men;  the  women's  dress  is  a  long  doak  with  loose  rieevea. 
The  houses  of  tho  Bhutias  are  of  throe  and  four  storeys;  all  the 
floors  are  neatly  boarded  with  deal;  and  on  two  sides  of  the 
bouse  is  a  verandah  ornamented  with  carved  work  generally 
painted.  The  Bhutias  are  neat  joiners,  and  their  doors,  windows 
and  panelling  are  perfect  in  their  way.  No  iron-work  is  used; 
the  doors  open  on  ingenious  wooden  hinges.  The  appearance  of 
the  houses  is  precisely  that  of  Swiss  dialets,  picturesque  and  com- 
fortablo^the  only  drawlnck  being  a  want  of  chimneys,  which 
the  Bhutias  do  not  know  how  to  construct.  The  people  nomin- 
ally profieas  the  Buddhist  reUgion,  but  hi  reality  their  rdigious 
exercises  are  confined  to  the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits,  and  the 
mechanical  redtal  of  a  few  sacred  sentences.  Around  the 
cottages  in  the  mountains  the  land  is  cleared  for  cultivation, 
and  produces  thriving  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  budtwheat,  millet, 
mustard,  chillies,  etc.  Tomips  of  exorilent  quah'ty  are  exten- 
sively grown;  they  are  free  from  fibre  and  remarkably  sweet. 
The  wheat  and  barley  have  a  full  round  grain,  and  the  climate 
is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  both  European  and  Asiatic 
vegetables.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced.  The  Bhutias 
lay  out  their  fields  in  a  series  of  terraces  cut  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  hnis;  each  terrace  is  riveted  snd  supported  by  stone 
embankments,  sometimes  20  ft.  hi^  Eveiy  fidd  Is  car6> 
fully  fenced  with  pine  branches,  <Mr  protected  by  a  stone  waH. 
A  complete  ^rstem  of  irrigation  permeates  the  whole  culti- 
vated part  of  a  village,  the  water  being  often  brought  from 
a  long  distance  by  stone  aqueducts.  Bhutias  do  not  care  to 
extend  their  cultivation,  as  an  increased  revenue  Is  exacted  in 
proportion  to  the  land  cultivated,  but  devote  their  whole  energies 
to  make  the  land  yidd  twice  what  ft  is  estimated  to  produce. 
The  forests  Of  Bhuuin  abound  in  many  varieties  of  stately  trees. 
Among  them  are  the  beech,  ash,  bhrdi,  mafde,  cypress  and  yew. 
Firs  and  pines  cover  the  mountain  hdghts;  and  bdow  these^ 
but  still  at  an  devation  of  dght  or  ntee  thousand  feet,  is  a 
zone  of  vegetation,  consisting  principally  of  oaks  and  rhodo* 
dendrons.  The  dimamon  tree  is  also  found.  Some  of  the  roots 
and  branches  were  examined  by  Captain  Samud  Turner  during 
his  journey  to  Tibet;  but  the  plant  bdng  neither  in  blossom 
nor  bearing  frutt,  it  was  Impossible  to  dedde  whether  it  was  the 
true  cinnamon  or  an  inferior  kind  of  cttsia.  The  leaf,  how* 
ever,  corresponded  with  the  description  given  of  the  true 
cinnamon  by  Linnaeus.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills 
abound  in  animal  life.  Elephants  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  travellers;  but  tigers  are  not  common,  except 
near  the  river  Tista,  and  in  the  dense  reed  jungle  and  forests 
of  the  Dwars.  Leopards  abound  in  the  Hah  valley;  deer  every* 
where,  some  of  them  of  a  very  kirge  spedes.  The  mask  deer 
is  found  In  the  snows,  smd  the  barking  deer  on  every 
1^  side.  WOd  hogs  are  met  with  even  at  great  deva<- 
tions.  Large  squirrels  are  common.  Bears  and  rhinoceros  are 
also  found.  Pheasants,  jungle  fowls,  i^geons  and  other  small 
game  abound.  The  Bhutias  are  no  sportsmen.  They  haive  a 
superstitious  objection  to  firing  a  gun,  thinking  that  It  offends 
the  ddties  of  the  woods  and  valleys,  and  brings  down  rstn 
A  spedes  of  horse^  which  seems  indigenous  to  Bhutan,  and  is 
used  as  a  domestic  animal,  is  called  tdngan,  from  lYmgastan, 
the  general  appellation  of  that  asoemblage  of  mountains  which 
constitutes  the  territory  of  Bhutan.  It  is  pecuHar  to  this  tract, 
not  being  found  in  any  of  the  ndghbouring  countries  of  Assam^ 
Nepal,  Tibet  or  Bengal,  and  unites  In  an  eminent  degree  the 
two  qualities  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  tdmgan  horse  usually 
stands  about  thirteen  hands  high,  is  short^bodied,  dean-Umbed, 
deep  in  the  chest  and  eortremdy  active,  his  cokmr  usually 
fndUning  to  piebald.  In  so  harien  and  rude  a  country  t\e 
Buusukctwhic  Indnstry  ol  lis  people  Is,  as  mifl^  be  expected. 
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in  a  law  sUge,  the  few  ^rUcles  produced  being  aU  destlnedfor 
home  consumpUon.  These  consist  of  coarse  blankets  and 
cotton  cloths  made  by  the  villagers  inhabiting  the  southern 
tract.  Leather,  from  the  hide  of  the  bufialo,  imperfectly 
tanned,  furnishes  the  soles  of  snow  boots.  ClroUar  bowls  are 
neatly  turned  from  various  woods.  A  small  quantity  of  p^>er 
is  made  from  a  plant  described  as  the  Daphne  papyrifera»  Swords, 
iron  q>ears  and  arrow-heads,  and  a  few  copper  caldrons, 
fabricated  from  the  metal  obtained  in  the  country,  complete 
the  list  of  manufactures. 

Trade  connections  are  rather  with  Tibet  than  with  India. 
In  190X-1902  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  with 
British  India  amounted  only  to  £57,ooa  The  military  resources 
of  the  country  are  on  an  insignificant  scale*  Beyond  the' guards 
for  the  defence  of  the  various  castles,  tiiere  is  nothing  like  a 
standing  army.  The  total  military  force  was  estimated  by  the 
British  envoy  in  1864  at  6000.  The  climate  of  Bhutan  varies 
according  to  the  difference  of  devation.  At  the  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Pun&kha  (the  winter  residence  of  the  rajas)  are 
afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  blazing  Isun,  those  of  Ghasa 
experience  all  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  are  chilled  by  perpetual 
snowa.  Yet  these  places  arc  within  sight  of  eadi  other.  The 
rains  descend  in  floods  upon  the  hetfshts;  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tasisudon,  the  capital,  they  are  moderate;  there  are  frequeht 
showers,  but  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  the  tropical  rains 
id  Benj^  Owing  to  the  i^eat  elevation  and  steepness  of  the 
mountains,  dreadful  storms  arise  among  the  boUowB,  often 
attended  with  fatal  results. 

History. — Bhutan  formeriy  bdonged  to  a  tribe  called  by  the 
Bhutias  Tephu,  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  peo^  of 
Kuch  Behar.  About  a.d.  1 670  some  TibetsA  soldiers  subjugated 
the  Tephus,  took  possession  of  the  country  and  settled  down 
in  it.  The  relations  of  the  British  with  Bhutan  eommenoed  in 
1772,  when  the  Bhutias  invaded  the  principality  of  K^ch  Behar, 
a  dependency  of  Bengal.  The  Kuch  Behar  Raja  applied  for  aid, 
and  a  force  under  Captain  James  was  despatched  to  his  assistance ; 
the  invaders  were  ejqielled  and  pursued  into  their  own  territories. 
Upon  the  intercession  of  T<»hu  Lama,  then  regent  of  Tibet,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1774  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  ruler  of  Bhutan.  In  17S3  Captain  S.  Turner 
was  deputed  to  Bhutaa,  with  a  view  of  promoting  conanerdal 
intercourse,  but  his  mission. proved  nnsuccessfuL  From  this 
period  Uttle  intercourse  took  place  with  Bhutan,  until  the 
occupation  of  Assam  by  the  British  in  i8s6.  It  was  then 
discmnered  that  the  Bhutias  had  usurped  several  tracts  of  low 
land  lying  at.the  foot  of  the  mountains,  called  the  Dwars  or 
passes,  and  for  these  they  agreed  to  pay  a  small  tribute.  They 
failed  to  pay,  however^  and  availed  th^naelvM  of  the  oommand 
of  the  passes  to  commit  depredations  witliin  the  British  territory. 
Captain  R.  B.  Pembeiton  was  acoordingly  deputed  to  Bhutau  to 
adjust  the  points  of  difierenoe.  But  hit  negotiations  yielded  no 
definite  result;  and  every  other  means  of  obtaining  redress  and 
security  ptoving  unsuecessful,  the  Assam  Dwars  were  wrested 
from  the  Bhutias,  and  the  British  government  consented  to  pay 
to  Bhutan  a  sum  of  £1000  per  annum  as  compensation  lor  the 
resnlBptbn  of  their  tenure,  during  the  good  behaviour,  of  the 
Bhutias.  Continued  ootrages  and, aggressions  were,  however, 
liammiftted  by  the  Bhu^  on  British  subjects  In  the  I>wani. 
Motkwithstanding  repeated  xcmonstnances  and  threats,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  withOtft  the  occurrence  of  several  raids  hi  British 
tnritory  headed  hy  Bhutia  officials,  in  which  they  plundered  the 
inhabitants,  nwaaciH  them,  or  carried  them  away  aa  slaves. 
In  1865  Sir  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Bhutan  to 
demand  T^Miation  for  these  outrages.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his 
misskm;  he  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  insults;  and  under 
convulsion  signed  a  treaty  giving  over  the  disputed  territory  to 
Bhutan*  and  making  othtf  concessions  which  the  Bhutan 
gdverMnent  demandfiri  On  Sir  A,  Eden's  return  the  viceroy 
at  otacedisavoired  his  treaty,  stemfy  stopped  theformer  allowance 
for  the  Aasam  Dwars,  And  demanded  the  immediate  lestoration 
of  all  British  subjects  kidnapped  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
Bhutias  not  osinpiymg  with  this  deiiand»  tl»  foyemomfHMraJ 


issued  a  prodasMtiony  dated  the  x-sUk  ol  Nsveaaher  x86(»  hy  wbieh 
the  eleven  Western  oc  Bciq^  Dwars  were  forthwith  tocorpocatod 
with  the  qusen!a  Indian  dominions.  No  resistance  was  at  htu 
offered  to  the  annexatjoo;  but,  suddenly^  in  January  1865,  the 
Bhutias  suipxssed  the  Ei^sh  garriaon  at  l)ewangni»  and  the 
post  was  abandoned  with  the  loss  oi  two  mountain  guns.  This 
disaster  was  soon  retrieved  by  General  Sir  Henry  Tombs,  and  the 
Bhutias  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peaoe^  which  was  concliuled  on 
the  nth  of  November  1865.  The  Bhittan  government  formally 
ceded  all  the  eighteen  Dwars  of  Bengal  and  Aa^m,  with  the  rest 
of  the  territory  taken  from  them,  and  agreed  to  liberate  all 
kidnapped  Bridsh  subjects.  As  the  revenues  <d  Bhutan  aoainly 
depended  on  these  Dwacs,  the  British  government,  in  return  Cor 
these  concessions,  undertook  to  pay  the  Deb  and  Dharm  rajas 
annually,  subject  to  the  condition  of  their  continued  good 
behaviour,  an  allowance  beginning  at  £9509  and  rising  gradually 
to  the  present  figure.  Sin^  that  time  the  anneittd  territories 
have  settled  down  into  peaceful  and  prosperous  British  districts. 
Tlie  recent  relations  b^wecn  the  Indian  goven^eot  and  Bhutan 
have  been  satisfactory;  and  during  the  troubles  wUh  Tibet  i»  1904 
the  attitude  of  the  Bhutias  was  perfect^  correct  and/rieodty. 

See  JUp^t  0u  Exphratums  ut  Stkkim,  Bhtton  wd  TUtti  (Deva 
Dun.  i8te) ;  Tanner.  "  Our  present  Knowledge  of  the  Himalayas," 
R,C.S,  Prouedtngs,  vol.   xiiL  (T.  H.  H.*) 

BIAMCHINI,  FRANCESCO  (1662-1729),  Italian  astronomer 
and  antiquary,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Verona  on  the 
13th  of  December  1662.  In  1684  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
librarian  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  as  Pope  Alexander  VIIL 
(1689),  raised  him  to  the  offices  of  papal  chamberlain  and  canon 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Clement  XI.  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Paris  in  1712,  and  employed  him  to  form  a  museum  of  Christian 
antiquities.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  Ma^ch  1729.  A 
paper  by  him  on  G.  D.  Casslni's  new  method  of  parallaxes  was 
inserted  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipzig  lU  1685.  ^^  P^^ 
lished  separately: — Isioria  Universale  (Roma,  1697),  only  one 
volimie  of  whidi  appeared;  De  Calendario  et  Cyclo  Caesaris, 
(1703);  Hesperi  el  Phosphori  nova  Phaenomena  (1729),  In  which 
he  asserted  Venus  to  rotate  in  24}  days;  and  (posthumously^ 
Aslronomicae  et  Geographicae  Observationes  Selatae  (1737)  and 
Opuicuh  Varia  (1754). 

Sec  FonteneIIe*8  "  Eloge  "  (fihnoires  it  PAcad.  de ritistotre,p.  102, 
Paris,  1729);  Mazzoleni,  vita  di  Francesco  Btanchini  (Verona, 
1735):  Tipaldo,  Biografia  4egU  Hatiani  Itiustri,  vK.  s88  (Veneaia, 
1840);  Maxcoehelli,  ScriUori  d'  Ilaliat  Maffei.  Verma  IU$ul$ai^ 
P.254.&C 

BIARRITZ,  a  watering-place  of  south-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sasses-Pyr^n^es,  on.  the  sesrcoast  about  5  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Bayonne.  Pop,  (1906)  i5,6?9-  From  a  m^re  fishing 
viUage^  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  beginmng  of  the 
19th  century,  Biarrits  cose  rapidly  into  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  patronage  of  the  epnperor  Na|»oloon  III.  and  the 
empress  £ug(nie»  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  resort.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting  north-west  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  on  the  coast  which  extends  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  beach  to  the  north-east  is  known  as  tha  Grande  Plage,  that 
to  the  south-west  as  the  C6la  des  Basques.  The  Grande  Plage  is 
more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  stretches  to  the  Cap  St  Martin,  on 
which  stands  a  li^thouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
small  headland  once  the,  site  of  the  viUa  of  the  empress  Eugtoie, 
between  which  and  the  naain  promonto^  are  the  two  casinos,  the 
principal  baths  and  many  luxurious  villas  an4  fine  hotels. 
Towards  the  MMth-esat  the  promontory  of  Biarrits  ends  in  a  pro- 
jection known  as  the  Atalaye,  croimsd  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle 
and  suRoimded  1^  rocky  islets.  Some«f  these  axe  united  to  the 
mainhind  and  to  each  other  by  jetties  which  curve  round  so  as  to 
form  the  Fort  de  Refuge,  a  haven  sellable  only  in  fair  weather. 
So«th-weU  of  the  Atalaye  lies  the  Port- Vieux,  s  sheltered  cove 
now  used  only  as  a  bathing-place.  The  Port  des  P^cheurs,  the 
principal  of  the  three  harbours,  is  on  the  squth-east  side  of  the 
Atalaye  and  is  that  most  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  town. 
Apart  from  unimportant  manufactures  of  potteiy.  chocolate,  &c, 
fishing  is  tb^  only  industiy;  Biarriu  depends  lor  its  prosperity 
on  the  visitors  who  are  attracted  hiy  Hs  untd  climate  and  the 
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bathibg.  the  season  ft  timost  contlnaous;  In  the  whiter  tbe 
English,  m  the  summer  Russians,  Spaniards  and  French  fill  the 
hotels  of  the  town.  Among  its  attilactions  is  a  gcilf  dub,  cstab- 
l&hed  in  1888,  with  a  course  of  18  holes. 

BIAS  of  Friene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the  so-cafled  Seven  Sages  of 
Greece,  son  of  Teutamus,  flourished  about  570  BX.  He  was 
famous  for  his  patriotism,  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  his 
eloquence.  A  number  of  gnomes  or  aphorisms  are  attributed  to 
Mm,  which  may  be  found  collected  in  F.  W.  A.  Mulkch,  Frag- 
fttefUa  Pkilos9pkorum  Graecorum  (i860).  He  is  said  to  have 
wi^tten  a  poem  on  the  best  means  of  making  Ionia  prosperous., 
ffis  advice  to  its  inhabitants,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
to  migrate  to  Sah!inia  and  there  found  a  single  pan-Ionic  dtj 
(Herodotus  L  170),  has  generally  been  Regarded  as  historicaL 
One  much-quoted  saying  of  his  may  be  mentioned.  When  his 
native  town  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants  resolved 
to  escape  with  their  most  valuable  belongings.  One  of  them 
seeing  Bias  without  anjrthing,  advised  him  to  foDow  theexanq^ 
of  the  rest.  "  I  am  doing  so,"  said  he, ''  for  I  carry  all  my  belong- 
higs  with  me  "  {Mnnia  mea  meeum  porU>).  He  was  honotued  with 
a  splendid  funeral,  and  a  sanctuary  called  Teutamium  was 
dedicated  to  him. 

See  Bohren,  De  Septem  Sapientibus  (i860). 
BIAS  (from  the  Fr.  Uais^  of  unknown  origin;  the  derivation 
from  Lat.  bijax,  two-faced,  is  wrong),  something  oblique  or 
slanting.  The  term  is  used  especially  of  a  piece  of  cloth  cut 
obliquely  across  the  texture,  or  of  a  seam  of  two  such  pieces 
brought  together;  and  in  the  game  of  bowb  ij^.v.)  it  is  applied 
alike  to  the  one-sided  construction  of  the  ix>wl,  flattened  on  one 
side  and  protruding  on  the  other,  and  to  the  slanting  line  the 
bowl  takes  when  thrown.  The  figurative  sense  of  the  word, 
prejudice  or  imdue  leaning  to  one  side  of  a  subject,  is  derived 
from  this  bowling  term. 

BIBACULUS,  MARCUS  FOKltIS,  Roman  poet,  flourished 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  According  to  Jennne, 
he  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  103  B.C.,  and  probably  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  wrote  satirical  poems  after  the  manner  of.Catt^us, 
whose  bitterness  he  rivalled,  according  to  Qulntilian  {JtutU.  x. 
I.  i96),in  his  iambics.  He  even  attacked  Augustus  (and  perhaps 
Caesar),  who  treated  the  matt^er  with  indifference.  He  was  also 
author  of  prose  Lucubraiiones  and  perhaps  of  an  epic  poem  on 
Caesar^  Gallic  wars  {Fragmaiia  Beai  GaUtci),  Otto  Ribbeck 
attributes  to  him  one  of  the  Sorter  poems  usually  assigned  to 
VirgiL  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  person  ridiculed  by 
Horace  {Satires,  U.  $.  40)  and  whether  lift  is  identical  with  thd 
turgidus  Aipinus  (Satires,  L  10.  36),  the  author  of  an  Aethiopls 
dealing  with  the  life  and  death  of  Mpmnon  and  of  a  poem  on  die 
Rhine.  Some  critics,  on  the  ground  that  Horace  would  not  have 
ventured  tc  attack  so  dangerqus  an  adversary,  assume  the 
existence  of  a  poet  whose  r^  name  was  Furius  (or  Cornelius) 
/Upimis.  Bibaculus  was  ridiculed  for  his  high-flown  and  exagger- 
ated style  and  manner  of  expression. 

Sec  Weichcrt. "  De  M.  Fttrio  BibacuIo,*'|n  Ws  Foetanm  LaXinorum 
Reliquiae  (1830);  fragments  in  L.  MQller's  edition  <rf  CatvUus  in 
^lie  Teubner  Serieif  (1870). 

bibbs;  HBHIRIOR  49EASm  WMlOi  VOB  (x644~i7^)> 
Germaa  violinist  and  composer,  was  for  some  time  miirical 
C<niducto^  at  Sidzbuig,  ind  was  eAnobled  'by  the  ftmperor  Leo- 
pold in  x68x.  He  i^  regaidtd  as  the  earliest  Important  German 
composer  for  the  violin,  fais  irrorks  including  sonatas  and  church 
knusic. 

BIBBRACR,  ft  town  of  (Semtany,  hi  fhe  khigdom  of  WVHtem^ 
hcTg,  on  the  R^,  a  stnall  aflhient  of  the  Danube,  32  m.  S.S.W. 
from  Ulm.  Pbp.  (1900)  8390.  It  is  stffl^ttrrOimded  by  medfeva! 
vi'alls  and  towers,  and  is  strikingly  picturesque.  Its  principal 
church  "dates  from  the  X2th  century,  and  it  possesses  a  hospital 
with  rich  endowments.  Its  main  industries  are  doth,  beB- 
en  <  ting,  toys  and  sine  wares,  and  its  fruit  markets  are  famous. 

Bibcradi  appears  as  a  village  in  the  8th  century,  and  in  23x2  it 
became  a  free  imperial  dty.  During  the  TTdrty  Years*  War  it 
underwent  various  vidsstudes,  and  was  for  a  while  hdd  by  die 
Swedes.     In  1707  it  waft  captttitd  and  put  to  Apuom  by  the 


F^ndi,  who  afterwards,  in  1796  and  1800,  defeated  the  Austriana 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1803  the  <ity  was  deprived  of  its 
imperial  freedom  and  assigned  to  Baden,  and  in  1806  was  trans* 
feiTed  to  Wfirttemberg.  Biberach  is  the  birthplace  ol  the 
scidptor  Johann  Lorenx  Nattor  (i  705-1763)  and  the  painter 
Bemhaxd  Neber  (1806^1886);  Christoph  Martin  Wieland,  bom 
in  1733  at  the  neighbouxing  village  of  Oberholxhcimr  spent 
seveial  years  in  the  town. 

BIBIRIlfB,  or  Bebeebinb,  Ci»H»NQ»,  an  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  bark  and  fruit  of  the  greenheart  iq.vj)  tree,  Nectanira 
roiiaei,  caOed  bibiru  or  sipiri  in  Guiana,  where  the  tree  grows. 
The  substance  was  discovered  about  the  year  183  s  by  Hn^ 
Rodi^,  a  surgeon  in  Demerara,  who  used  it  as  a  febrifuge  ia 
substitution  for  quinine. 

BIBLE*  The  word  "  Bible,"  which  hi  English,  as  m  medieval 
Latin,  is  treated  as  a  singular  noun,  is  in  its  original  Greek  form 
a  plural,  rA  /3(^X(a,  the  (sacred)  &)><9ib-— correctly  expressing  the 
foct  that  the  sacred  writings  ol  Christendom  (orflectively  de* 
scribed  by  tins  title)  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  independent 
records,  which  set  before  us  the  successive  stages  in  the  history 
of  revdation.  The  origin  of  each  of  these  records  forms  a 
distinct  critical  problon,  and  for  the  discusdon  fA  these  questions 
of  detail  the  r^uier  is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  on  the 
Biblical  books.  An  account  of  the  Bible  as  a  wh<de  involves  so 
many  aspects  of  interest,  that,  apart  from  the  sq)arate  articles 
on  its  component  books,  the  general-  questions  of  importance 
arising  out  of  its  present  shape  require  to  be  discussed  in  separate 
sections  of  this  artidei  They  are  here  divided  accordingly. 
Into  two  main  dividons:— (A).  Old  Testament,  and  (B)  New 
Testament;  and  under  eadi  of  these  are  treated  (i)  the  Canon, 
(2)  the  texts  and  verdons,  (3)  textiial  criticism,  (4)  the  **  higher 
criticism,"  i,e.  a  general  historical  account  (more  particularly 
conddered  for  separate  books  in  the  artides  on  them)  of  the 
criticism  and  views  based  on  the  substance  and  matter,  as  apart 
from  criticism  devoted  to  the  correction  and  duddatlon  of  the 
text,  and  (5)  chronology.  For  the  literary  history  of  the  trans- 
lated En^isk  BibU,  see  the  separate  artick  under  Bible, 
Engueb. 

(A)  Old  Testauent 

X*    COHOttm     ■' 

We  diall  begin  by  giving  a  general  account  of' the  historical 
and  literary  conditions  uUcfer  which  the  unique  litiemture  of  tlM 
Old  Testament  sprang  up;  of  the  stages  by  which  it  gradually 
reached  its  present  fbrm,  and  (so  far  as  tids  b  possible)  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Bibfical  books  wece  broni^  together  in  a 
eanonidal  collection.  There  tidsts  no  formal  historical  account 
of  the  fonnation  of  the  Qld  Testament  canon.  The  popular 
fdtea  that  this  canon  was  dosed  by  Esra  has^  no  foundation  in 
antiquity.  Certainly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  2  Esdras, 
writtcfn  tnwards  the  end  of  the  ist  century  a.d.,  we  read  (xiv. 
20-96, 38-48),  that,  the  law  being  burnt,  Exra,  at  htS  own  request, 
^fres  DaJracuIoudy  inspired  to  rewrite  it;  he  procured  accord^ 
ingly  five  skilled  scribes,  and  dictated  to  them  for  forty  days; 
during  which  time  they  wrote  94  books,  i.e.  not  oi^y  (according 
to  the  Jewish  reckoning)  the  34  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  70  ajxtciyphal  books  as  well,  whidi,  being  filled,  it  is  said, 
with  a  superi<Hr,  or  esoteric  wisdom,  are  placed  upon  even  a  higher 
levd  (w.  46,  47)  than  the  Old  Testament  itsdf.  No  iaigument 
is  needed  Co  show  that  this  legend  is  unworthy^  of  tredit;  even 
if  it  did  deserve  to  be  taken  si^ously,  it  stiU  contains  nothing 
respecting  dther  a  completion  of  the  canon,  or  even  a  collection, 
or  redaction,  of  sacred  liooks  by  Ezra.  Yet  it  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  patristic  writers;  and  Ezra,  on  the  strength  of 
k,  is  regarded  b/them  as  the  gentflne  restorer  of  the  lost  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Ezia). 

In  2  Mace.  ii.  13  it  is  said  that  Ndiemiah,  ^  founding  a  Bbrary, 
gathtted  together  the  things  concerning  the  kings  and  prc^hets, 
and  ti»  (writings)  of  Da*!^,  and  IttUa  of  kit^  about  sacred 
gifts."  These  statements  are  found  in  a  part  of  a  Mace,  which 
is  admitted  to  be  both  late  and  full  of  untrustworthy  matter; 
still,  the  passage  may  preserve  an  indistinct  reminiscence  of  an 
eariy  sta^  in  the  fonnation  of  the  canon,  the  writings  tcferretl 
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to  being  possibly  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  some  of  the 
IVophets,  a  part  ol  the  PsaHer,  and  documents  such  as  those 
excerpted  in  the  book  of  Esra,  reelecting  edicts  issued  by 
Persian  kings  in  favour  of  the  Temple.  But  obviously  nothing 
definite  can  be  built  upon  a  passage  Of  this  character. 

The  first  traces  of  the  idea  current  in  modem  times  that  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed  by  Ezra  are  found  in  the 
13th  century  a.d.  From  this  time,  as  is  dearly  shown  by  the 
aeries  of  quotations  in  Ryle's  Can^n  of  the  Old  TesktmetUt  p.  S57  ff. 
(and  ed.,  p.  269  ff.),  the  li^;end — for  it  is  nothing  bettcr^grcw, 
until  finally,  in  the  hands  of  Elias  Levita  (1538),  and  especially 
of  Johannes  Buxtorf  (1665),  it  assumed  the  form  that  the  "  men 
ol  the  Great  Synagogue/' — a  body  the  real  existence  of  which 
is  itself  very  doubtful,  but  which  Is  afiirmed  in  the  Talmud  to 
have  "  written  '*  (!)  the  books  of  Exekiel,  the  Minor  Ptophets, 
Daniel  and  Esther — with  Exra  as  president,  fint  collected  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  single  volume,  restored  the 
text,  where  necessary,  from  the  best  MSS.,  and  divided  the 
collection  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
"  Writings "  (the  Hagiographa).  The  reputation  of  Elias 
Levita  and  Buxtorf  led  to  this  view  of  Ezra's  activity  being 
adopted  by  other  scholars,  and  so  it  acquired  general  currency. 
But  k  rests  upon  no  authority  in  antiquity  whatever. 

T%e  statement  just  quoted,  however,  that  in  the  Jewish  canon 
tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
thous^  the  arrangement  is  wrongly  referred  to  Ezra,  is  in  itself 
both  correct  and  important.  "  The  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Writings  (t.e.  the  Hagiographa)  "  is  the  standing  Jewish  ex^ 
pression  for  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  every  ordinary  Hebrew 
Bible  the  books  are  arranged  accordingly  in  the  following  three 
divisions:^ — 

I.  The  TOr&h  (or  "  Law  "),  corresponding  to  our  "  PenU- 
teuch  "  is  books). 

a.  The  "  Prophets,"  connsting  of  eight  books,  divided  into 
two  groups:— 

(a)  The  "  Former  Pixiphets  ";  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel;  Kings.^ 

ib)  The  "Latter  PropheU";  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  the 
Minor  Prophets  (called  by  the  Jews  "  the  Twelve,"  and  counted 
by  them  as  one  book). 

3.  The  "  Writings,"  also  sometimes  the  "  Sacred  Writings," 
ije.t  as  we  call  them,  the  "  Hagiographa*"  consisting  of  tluree 
glOt4»,  containing  in  all  deven  books.- — 

(a)  The  poetical  books,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 

(b)  The  five  MegiUolk  (or  '.'  Rolls  ")— grouped  thus  together 
in  later  times,  on  account  of  the  custom  which  arose  of  reading 
them  in  the  synagoguea  at  five  sacred  seasons^Song  of  SongSk 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eodesiastes,  Esther. 

(«)  The  remaining  books,  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  (forming 
one  book),  Chronicles.^ 

There  are  thus,  according  to  the  Jewish  confutation^  twenty- 
four  "  books  "  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  The  threefold  division 
of  the  canon  just  given  is  recognized  in  the  Talmud,  and  followed 
in  all  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  oaly  difference  being  that  the  books 
included  in  the  Latter  Prophets  and  in  the  Hagiographa  are  not 
always  armnged  in  the  same  order.  No  book,  however^  belongr 
ing  to  one  of  these  three  divisions  is  ever,  by  the  Jews^  transr 
f  erred  to  another.  The  expansion  of  the  Talmudic  twenty  •'four 
to  the  thirty-nine  Old  Testament  books  of  the  English  Bible  is 
effected  by  reckoning  the  Minor  Prophets  one  by  one,  by  separ- 
ating Ezra  from  Neheraiah,  and  by  subdividing  the  long  ^>ooks 
o!  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  different  order  of  the 
books  in  the  English  Bible  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  traasJated  into  Greek  between  the  ^td  and 
ist  centuries  B.C.,  the  Hebrew  tripartitedivision  was  di&regaTdc4> 
and  the  books  (including  those  now  known  as  the  "  Apocrypha  ") 
were  grouped  mostly  by  sul^cts,  the  historical  books  bcsng 
placed  first  (Genesis — Esther),  the  poetical  books  next  (Job — 
Song  of  Songs),  and  the  prophetical  books  last  (Isaiah — Malachi). 

» The  books  of  Samud.  Kings.  Eira  and  Nchemiab.  and  Chroniclas, 
were  by  the  Jew«  each  treated  (and  written)  oa  one  book,  and  were 
OM  divided  by  tfacro  into  two  till  the  i6tb  centory .  through  Christian 


Substantially  the  same  iifder  fra*  ioBowed  in  the  Vulgrtdi 
The  Reformefs  separated  the  books  which  bad  ao  Hebrew 
original  (sa  the  Apocrypha)  from  the  rest,  and  placed  them  4t 
the  end;  the  remaining  books,  as  they  stood  in  the  Vulgate,  woe 
then  in  the  order  Which  they  uitt  retain  ill  the  EngUsh  Qible. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  Hd>rew  otaon  thus  rerognisfd 
by  Jewish  tradition  can,  however,  be  tmoed  back  far  beyond 
the  Talmud.  The  Proverbs  of  Jesus^  the  aon  oC  Sirach  («.  soo 
B.C.),  which  form  now  the  apocryphal  book  Ecdeiiasticvs, 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  thfs  gnuidson  ol  tlifi  author  at 
about  130  B.C.;  and  in  the  preface  profined  by  him  to  lus 
translation  he  speaks,  of  "  the<  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
other  books  of  our  fathers,"  and  again  ol  ^  the  law,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  rest  of  die.  books,"  expressions,  which  point 
naturally  to  the  same  threefold  division  whidh  was  afterwards 
universally  recognised  by  the  Jews.  The  terms  used,  however, 
do  not  show  that  the  Hagiogiapha  was  already  completed. 
as  we  now  have  it ;  it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  them, 
if,  for  instance,  particular  books,  as  Esther,  or  Daniel,  or  Ecclesi« 
astes,  were  only  added  to  the  collection  subsequently.  Another 
allusion  to  the  tripartite  division  is  also  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  "  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,"  in 
Luke  xxiv.  44.  A  coDectmn  of  sacred  books,  including  in  parti- 
cular  the  prophets,  is  also  referred  to  in  Dan.  ix.  s  (R.V.), 
written  about  x66  B.C. 

This  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Tes.tament,  jt  cannot  reason- 
ably  be  doubted,  rests  upon  an  historical  basis.  It  represents 
three  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  the  collectidn.  The  Law 
was  the  first  part  to  be  definitely  recognized  as  authoritative, 
or  canonized;  the  "  Prophets  "  (as  defined  above)  were  next 
accepted  as  canonical;  the  more  miscellaneous  collection  of 
books  comprised  in  the  HagiognuP|ha  was  recognized  last.  In 
the  absence  of  all  external  evidence  respecting  the  formation 
of  the  canon,  we  are  driven  to  internal  evidence  in  our  endeavour 
to  fix  the  dates  at  which  these  three  collections  were  thus  canon- 
ized.  And  internal  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Law  could  scarcely  have  been  completed,  and  accepted  formally, 
as  a  whole,  as  canonical  before  444  B.C.  (cf .  Neh.  viii.-x.) ;  that 
the  "  Prophets "  were  completed  and  so  recognized  about 
250  B.C.,  and  the  Hagiographa  between  about  150  and  too  b.C 
(See  further  Ryle's  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament) 

Having  thus  fixed  approximately  the  terminus  ad  wem  at 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  we'  must  now  begin  at 
the  other  end,  and  endea^vour  to  sketch  in  outline  the  proceaa 
by  which  it  gradually  reached  its  completed  form.  And  here 
it  will  be  found  to  be  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  longer 
books  of  tl^e  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  the 
shorter  ones  as  well,  that  they  were  not  completed  by  a  single 
hand,  but  that  they  were  gradually  expanded,  and  reached  their 
present  form  by  a  succession  of  stages. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  many  other  nations,  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  literature  were  in  all  probability  poetical.  At 
least  the  opening  phrases  of  the  song  of  M(»es  in  Exodus  xv.; 
the  song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  v. ;  the  fragment  from  the  "  ^o6k 
of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh,'*  in  Numbers  xxi.  14,  IS*  the  war-baUa<|» 
celebrating  an  Isoaelttish  victory,  ia  Numibers  sxi.  27-^0;  the 
extracu  from  the  "  Book  of  Ja^iar  "  (or  "of  the  Upright^" 
no  doubt  a  title  of  Israel)  quoted  in  Jwhua  x.  la,  x^  ("  Sun, 
stand  thou  stiU  upon  Gibeon,"  &c.);  in  a  Sam.  i.  (David's  degj 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan);  and,  very  probably,  in  the  Septuagint 
of  I  Kings  viii.  13  [Sept.  53],  as  the  source  of  the  poetical  frag- 
ment in  w.  ,ia»  13,  describing  Solomon's  building  of  the  TetmUc, 
show  how  great  national  occurrences  and  the  deeds  of  anaent 
Ibraelitish  neroes  stimulated  the  national  genius  for  poetry^ 
and  evoked  lyric  songs,  suffused  with  religious  feeh'ng,  by  which 
tiieir  memory  was  perpetuated.  The  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  character,  or  geographical  position,  of  the  various  tribes* 
now  grouped  together  as  the  Blessings  of  Jacob  (Gen.  zlix.) 
and  Moaep  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  may  be  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
These  poems,  whid)  are  older,  and  in  most  cases  considerably 
older,  than  the  narratives  in  which  they  are  now  embedded,  if 
they  were  collected  into  books»  must  have  been  fairly  numerousy 
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Tbe  Urtorical  books  of  tlkt  Old  T«stmaieiK  fofm  two  geries: 
9oe,  coBsistiBgof  the  books  from  Genesis  to  t  Kioci  {eiduflive  of 
Ruth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  forms  in  the  Hebrew  canon  part 
of  the  Hagiographa),  embracing  the  period  from  the  CnatioB 
to  the  destivcdon  of  Jervnlem  by  the  Chaldaeatts  in  586  •/:.; 
the  other,  comprising  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehe-' 
miali,  beginning  with  Adam  and  endkg  with  the  second  visit  of 
Nehemfah  to  Jerasakm  in  432  bjc  *  These  two  series  differ 
from  one  another  nutterially  in  scope  and  point  of  view,  but  in 
one  letpcct  they  are  bsfth  cooBtncted  upon  a  similar  planf 
■o  entire  book  in  either  series  consists  of  a  single,  original  work; 
bat  older  writings,  or  sovrces,  liavt  been  combined  bf  a  ooa^ 
pilcr— or  sometimes,  in  stages,  by  a  suocesdmi  of  oompileis--^ 
in  SQch  »  maimer  that  the  points  of  juncture  are  often  deariy 
disceffnlble,  and  the  sources  arc  in  consequence  dipaMe  of  being 
separated  from  one  another.  The  authors  of  the  Hebrew 
historical  bocflcs,  as  we  now  have  themj  do  not,  as  a  rule,  as  a 
moderviAithor  would  do,  rewHie  the  matterin  thcirown  language ; 
they  €3tcerpt  from  pre-existing  documents  such  postages  as  aro 
aMtable  to  their  purpose,  and  incorporate  them  In  their  woric, 
sometimes  adding  at  the  same  time  matter  of  their  own.  Hebrew 
writers^  however,  exhibit  usually  such  strong  marked  indMdu^ 
alities  of  atyto  that  the  documents  or  sources,  thus  combined,  can- 
generally  be  <fistinguislicd  from  each  other,  and  from  the  com> 
ments  or  other  additions  of  the  compiler,  without  difficulty. 
The  Utervy  differences  are,  moreover,  often  acoowpaided  by 
difference  of  treatment,  or  representation  of  the  history;  whidi, 
where  they  exist,  confirm  independently  the  conclusions  of  the 
literary  analysis.  Although,  however,  the  historical  books 
generally  are  constructed  upon  simUar  principles,  the  method 
on  which  these  principles  have  been  applied  b  not  XfiStc  the 
same  in  aM  cases.  Sometimes,  for  histance,  the  excerpts  frotn 
the  older  documeftti  form  long  and  complete  narratives;  I& 
other  cases  (as  in  tbe  account  of  the  FkM)d)  they  consist  of  a 
number  id  short  passages,-  taken  altemitely  from  two  older 
narratives,  and  dovetailed  together  to  make  a  continuous  story; 
in  the  books  of  Judges  and  Kings  the  compOer  has  fitted  together 
a  series  of  okler  narratives  in  a  framework  supplied  by  himself; 
the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua  (which  form  a  Dterary  whole, 
and  are  now  often  spoken  of  together  as  the  HtxtUeuch)  have 
passed  through  more  stages  than  the  books  just  mentioned, 
and  their  Ifterary  structure  is  more  complex. 

The  Hexakuch  (Gen.- Josh.). — ^The  traditions  current  among 
the  Israelites  respecting  the  origins  and  early  history  of  their 
nation — the  patriarchal  period,  and  the  times  of  Moses  and 
Joshua— wera  probably  fbst  cast  into  a  written  form  In  the 
10th  or  9th  century  B.C.  by  a  prophet  living  in  Judah,  who, 
from  the  almost  exclusive  ^  in  his  narrative  of  the  sacred  name 
*'  Jahveh  "  ("  Jehovah  ")i— o^i  «»  we  now  commody  write  it, 
Ykhweh, — h  referred  to  among,* scholan  by  the  abbreviation 
"  J."  This  writer,  wlio  is  characterised  by  a  singulariy  bright 
and  picturesque  Style,  and  also  by  deep  reHgiotis  feeling  and 
insight,  begins  his  narrative  with  the  account  of  the  creation 
Of  man  from  the  dust,  and  tells  of  the  first  shi  and  its  consequences 
(Gen.  ii.  4M{i.  24);  then  he  gives  an  account  of  the  eariy  growth 
of  ctvitixatfon  (Gen.  iv.),  of  die  Flood  (parts  of  Gen.  vi.-viii.), 
and  the  origin  of  different  languages  (xi.  x-p);  afterwards  in  a 
series  of  vivid  pictures  he  gives  the  atoiy,  as  tradition  toM  it, 
of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses  and  the  ^odus,  of  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  to  give  here  a  complete  list  of  the  passages 
belonging  fo  **  J  **;  but  examples  of  Iris  narrative  (with  the 
exception  here  and  there  of  a  verse  or  two  belonging  to  one  of 
the  other  sources  descrfbed  below)  are  to  be  found,  for  instance, 
in  Gen.  xii.,  xiii.,  xviii.-xix.  (the  visit  of  the  three  angels  to 
Abraham,  and  the  judgment  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  xxiv. 
^Abraham's  servant  sent  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac),  xxvii.  r-4i$ 
(Jacob  obtaining  his  father's  blessmg),  xxxii.,  xliii.,  xUv. 
(parts  of  the  history  of  Joseph);  Ex.  iv.-v.  (mostly),  viii.  to- 
tx.  7,  X.  i-ti,  ixM.  12-xxxiv.  26  (indoding,  in  xixiv.  17-161 
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various  religiMs  obsemocea):  Nim  x.  29^6,  and  most  of 
Num.  xi. 

Somewhat  later  than  *'  J,"  another  writer,  commonly  referred 
to^as  "  ^"  from  hk  preference  for  the  name  Blokim  {**  G  *  ") 
rather  than  "  Jehovah,"  living  apparently  in  the  northern  kmgo 
dom,  wrote^mm  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  they  were  current 
in  northern  Israel,  (n  a  style  resembling  generally  that  of  ''J,"  but 
not  qti^  as  bright  and  vivid,  and  marked  by  smafl  differenc(.s 
of  expresiioB  and  representation.  The  first  traces  of  '*  £  "  are 
found  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  In  ports  of  (Sen.  xv.;  esamples 
of  other  passages  belonging  to.  this  source  are: — Gen.  xx.  1-17, 
xxL  9-32,  xxili  i44,>  xt-xtiL  and  ztv.  (except  a  few  isohUed 
passai^);  Ex.  tvili,  xx."XxiiL  (inchxling  the  decalogue--in  lu 
original,  terser  foitn,  withiMit  tin  expltmatory  additions,  now 
attadied  to  several  of  tht  cftmwwndrnents'^'^nd  the  coUeotian 
of  laws,' known  as  the  '*  Book  of  the  Covenant,'^  in  xxl-^xxiii.), 
xxxiL,  xxxiit  7-ti;  14am.  xiL,  most  of  Num.  xxiL-xxiv.  (thb 
history  of  Balaam);  Josh.  xxiv.  **W^  thus  covers  substantially 
the  same  ground  aa  **  J,"  and  gives  often  a  parallel,  though 
someWlBt  divergent,  version  of  the  same  events.  The  laws 
contained  in  Ex.  xx.  a^-xxiii.  19  were  no  doubt  taken  by  "  £  " 
from  a  pre-existing  soorce^  wkh  the  segulatfons  lefated  to 
above  as  inosirporsied  in  *'  J  "  (Ex.  xzxhr.  ^7-26),  they  form 
the  oldest  legislation  of  the  Hebrews  that  we  posnss;  they 
consist  principally  of  eitU  ordinances,  suited  to  regulate  ^  life 
of  a  community  living  Uf«der  simple  conditions  of  sodetgr,  and 
chiefly  occupied  in  agricuhure,  but  partfy  also  of  elementary 
regulations  respecting  religieus  obserrknces  (^tars,  sacrifices, 
festivals,  6c.). 

Not  long,  probably,  atter  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom 
in  722  B.C.,  a  prophet  of  Judah  conceived  the  plan  of  compiling 
a  oofdprchensive  history  of  the  traditions  of  his  people.  For  this 
'purpose  ho  selected  extracts  from  tiw  two  narratives,  ''  J  " 
and  "E,^  and  combtoed  them  together  into  a  single  narrative, 
introducing  in  some  places  additions  of  his  own.  This  combined 
narrative  b  oommohly  known  as  *' JE.^'  As  distinguished  from 
the  Priestly  Nairadve  (to-be  mentioned  presently),  it  has  t 
distinctly  ffopkeHed  character;  it  treats  the  history  from  the 
standpoint  ^  the  prophets,  and  the  rdigkms  Ideas  characteristk 
of  the  prophets  often  find  expression  In  it  Most  of  the  best^ 
l»own  narratives  of  the  patriasdud  and  Mosaic,  ages  belong 
to  "  JEv**  Hi^  style,  especially  in  the  parts  belonging  to  "  J,'* 
is  gr^>hic  and  prctaresque,  the  descriptions  are  vivid  and  abomid 
In  detafl  and  coDoquy,  and  both  emotion  and  religious  fedtng 
are  wamUy  and  ^mpatheticaUy  expressed  in  It. 

Deui€ronon^,'^lik  the  7th  ccntitfy  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
either  Manassefa  or  Josiah,  the  narrative  of  "  JE ''  was  enlarged 
by  the  Addition  of  the  discnutes  of  Deuteronomy.  These  dls» 
courses  purport  to  be  addresses  delivered  by  Moses  to  the 
assembled  people,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
opposite  to  Jipicho.  There  was  probably  some  tradition  of  i 
farewell  address  dcb'vered  by  Moses,  and  the  writer  of  Deuterb* 
nomy  gave  this  tradition  form  and  substance.  In  iropiessive 
and  persuasive  oratory  be  sets  before  Israel,  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  age  In  which  he  lived,  the  fundamental 
principles  which  Moses  had  taught.  Yahweh  was  Israel's  only 
god,  who  tolerated  no  other  god  beside  Himself,  and  who  claimed 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Israelite's  retrcrence.  This  Is  the 
fundamental  thought  which  is  insisted  on  and  developed  in 
Deuteronomy  with  great  eloquence  and  power.  The  trutl»  on 
which  the  writer  loves  to  dwdl  are  the  sole  godhead  of  Yahweh, 
His  spirituality  (ch.  Iv.),  His  choice  of  Israel,  and  the  love  and 
faithfulness  which  He  had  shown  towards  It,  by  redeeming  St 
from  slavery  in  Eg3rpt,  and  planting  it  in  a  free  and  feitfle  land; 
from  which  are  deduced*  the  great  practioal  duties  of  loyal  and 
loi^ng  devotion  to  Him,  tin  uncompromising  repudiatien  of  aH 
false  gods,  the  rejection  of  all  heathen  practices,  a  cheerful  and 
ready  obedience  to  His  will,  and  a  warm-hearted  and  generous 
attitude  towards  man.  Love  of  God  is  the  primary  qning  of 
human  duty  (vi.  5).  In  the  course  of  his  argument  (especially 
in  chi»  xfi^wBidi),  the-writer  takes  op  most  of  the  law*,  both  dvO 
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tpd  cerfffnnrt^a1/^fl^id^  jaee  above)  hxj  been  incMpqrated  befatt 
in  "  J  "  and  "  £/'  together  with  many  besides  «which  new 
current  in  Israel;  these,  9s  a  rule,  he  expands,  applies  or 
enforces  irith  motives;  for  obedience  to  them  tt  not  to  be 
rendered  merely  in  deference  to  external  authority,  it  is  to  be 
prompted  by  right  moral  and  reUgious  motives.  The  ideal  of 
Deuteronomy  is  a  commtmity  of  which  every  member  is  full  of 
love  and  reverenco  towar<b  his  God,  and  of  sympathy  and 
regard  for  his  fellow-men.  The  "Song"  (Deut.  xxxii.)  and 
'' Blessing  "  (DeuL  xxxiii.)  of  Moses  are  not  b^  the  author  of  the 
discounes;  and  the  latter,  though  not  Mosaic,  is  of  considerably 
earlier  date. 

The  influence  of  Deuteronomy  iipon  subsequent  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  very  peroepttf>le.  Upon  its  promidgation  it 
qieedily  became  the  book  which  both  gave  the  religious  jkleals 
c^  the  age,  and  moulded  the  phrasecdogy  In  which  these  ideals 
were  expressed.  The  style  of  Deuteronomy,  when  once  it  had 
been  formed,  knt  itself  readily  to  imitation;  and  thus  a  school 
of  writers,  imbued  with  its  ^irit,  and  using  its  expressions^ 
qiuckly  arose,  who  have  left  their  mark  Upon  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  particular,  the  parts  of  the  combined 
narrative  "  J£,"  which  are  now  included  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
passed  throu^  die  hands  of  a  Deutenmomic  editor,  ^o  made 
considerable  additions  to  them— chiefly  in  the  form  of  q>eeches 
placed,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth  of  Joshua,  or  expansions  of 
the  history,  all  emphasising  |»inciples  inculcated  in  Deuteronomy 
and  expressed  in  its  characteristic  phraseology  (fi.g.  most  of 
Jo6h.i.,  iL  io-ii,iiL  2-4,  6-9,  x.  28-43,  ^d.  xo-23,  xn.,  xiii.  2-^, 
8-X2,  xxiiL).  From  an  historical  point  of  view  it  is  characteristic 
of  these  additions  that  they  generalise  Joshua's  successes,  and 
represent  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  effected  under  his  leadership, 
as  far  more  complete  than  the  eariier  narratives  allow  us  to 
si^jpose  was  the  case.  The  compilers  of  Judges  and  Kings  are 
also  (see  below)  strongly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy. 

The  Priestly  sections  of  the  fiexateuck  (known  as  "  P  ") 
remain  stili  to  be  considered.  That  these  are  later  than  '*  JE," 
and  even  than  Deut.,  is  apparent — to  mention  but  one  feature — 
from  the  more  complex  ritual  and  hierarchical  oiganiMtion 
which  they  exhibit. .  They  axe  to  all  appearance  the  work  of  a 
school  of  priests,  who,  after  the  destruction  <rf  the  Temple  in 
586  B.C.,  began  to  write  down  and  codify  the  ceremonial  regula- 
tions  of  the  pre-exilic  times,  combining  them  with  an  historical 
narrative  extending  ^m  the  Creation  to  the  establishment  of 
Israel  in  Caiiaan;  and  who  completed  their  work  during  the 
ccatuiy  following  the  restoration  in  537  B.C.  The  chief  object  d 
these  sections  is  to  describe  in  detail  the  leading  institutions  of 
tho  theocracy  (Tabernacle,  sacrifices,  purifications,  &c.),  and  to 
fcefer  them  to  their  traditional  origin  in  the  Mosaic  a^e.  The 
history  as  such  is  suboxdinate;  and  except  at  important  qpodis 
is  givea  only  in  brief  summaries  (^.  Ooi,  xix.  sg,  xli.  46). 
Statistical  data  (lists  of  nastMs;  genetlogieSk  and  precise  duono- 
kgkal  notes)  are  a  conspioious  featufe  in  it.  The  legislation 
of  '*  P,"  though  wriUeH  dam*  in  or  after  the  exile,  must  not^ 
however,  be  supposed  to  be  the  ereaticn  of  that  period;  many 
elements  in  it  caa  be  shown  from  the  okler  Hteratuie  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity  in  Israel}  it  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  pre;- 
etilic  TtmpU  hm^,  though  in  some  respects  It  is  a  development 
of  ii,  and  ekhifaits  tile  form  which  the  older  and  simpler  oereaMiial 
iaititutioas  of  Isrsd  ultimately  assumed.  In  "  P's  "  picture 
of  the  Mosaic  Sfe  there  art  many  mUol  etemcnts;  it  lepresenta 
tJie  priestly  ideal  of  the  past  rather  than  the  past  as  it  actually 
was.  The  foHowing  examples  of  passages  from  "P"  imll 
lUustniie  whatt  has  been  said^-Gea.  I.  i-il  4*>  zvii.  (mstitution 
of  drcuoKiiion),  xxifl.  (purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpekh), 
;ttv.  7*17,  zlvL  6-27;  Ex.  tI.  s-vii  13,  xxy.-xxxL  (directions  for 
making  the  Tabeniaqle,  its  vessels,  ditss  of  the  priests,  Xec), 
kxxv.-^  (exeoution  of  these  directions);  Lev.  (the  whole); 
Num.  L  i-x.  aS  (census  of  people,  arrai^iiemeni  of  camp,  and 
duties  of  Levxtes,  law  of  the  Ns2irite,&c.),  xv.,  xviii.,kix.,  xxvi.*? 
kxxi.,  xxxiiL~xxxvi.;  Josh.  v.  xo-x«,  the  greater  part  of  xv.-xix. 
(dislribuftion  of  the  land  among  the  difiorent  tribes),  xxi  1-42. 
ahe  tftjOt  oi  "  P  "  is  strongly  marked*-ras  ati;oilgty  niarksd.  in 


fact,  at  tift  ft  differMt  wtiy)  that  of  Deaterottdmy  is;  nunkerous 
eipressions  not  found  elsewhere. in  the'Hexateuch  occur  in  it 
repeatedly.  The  section  Lev.  xvii-xxvi.  has  a  character  ol  its 
owa;  lor  it  consists  of  a  substratum  of  older  laws,  partly  moral 
"(dis.  xviii.-xx.  mostly),  partly  ceremonial,  with  a  hortatory 
conclusion  (ch.  xxvi.),  with  certain  very  marked  diaracteristics 
(from  one  of  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  V  Law  of 
Holiness  "),  which  have  been  combined  with  elements  belonging 
to,  or  conceived  in  the  spirit  of,  the  main  body  of  "P." 

Not  k>ng  after  "  P  "  was  completed,  probably  in  the  sthcentnry 
B.C.,  the  whole,  consisting  of "  J£  "  and  Deuteronomy,  was  Oom* 
bined  with  it;  and  the  eausting  Hexateuch  was  thus  prbdiiced*  , 

Jitdgfit^  Saautel  and  Kinis.—Tht  structure  of  thne  books  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  book  ol  Judfes 
cOnsisIs  substantially  of  a  series  of  older  narratives,  arranged 
together  by  a  compiler,  and  provided  by  hlxn,  where  ho  deemed 
it  necessary,  with  introductory  and  concluding  comments 
(e.g.  ii.  xx-iii.  6^  iiL  X2-is*,  30»  iv.-i-^j,  23,  24,  v.  31*).  The 
compiler  is  strongly  imbued'  with  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy; 
and  the  object  of  his  comments  is  partly  Co  exhibit  the  chronology 
of  the  period  as  he  conceived  it,  partly  to  state  his  theory  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  time.  The  compiler  will  not  have  written 
before  e.  600  b.c;  the  xuxratives  incorpotated  by  him  will  in 
most  cases  have  been  considerably  earUer.  The  books  of  Samuel 
centre  round  the  names  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  David.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  nanatives,  or  groups  of  narratives,  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  these  three  men>  arranged  by  a  compiler,  who, 
however,  unlike  the  compiles  of  Judges  and  Kings,  rarely 
aflows  his  own  hand  to  appear.  Seme  of  these  narratives  are 
to  all  appearance  nearly  oontemporaiy  with  the  events  that  they 
describe  (e.g.  x  Sam.  ix«  x--x.  ]MS,.xL  x-rx^  X5,  xiiLr>xiv.,  xxv.- 
xxxL;  a  Sam«  ix.-xx.');  others  are  later.  In  x  Sam.  the  double 
(and  discrepant)  accounts  of  the  appointment  of  Saul  as  king 
(ix.  x^x.  x6,  xi.  i-xx,  X5,  and  vilL,  x.  il'^h  ^)»  *^  of  the 
iiiAroducti<m  of  David  to  the  histoiy  (xvi.  14-23  and  xviL  x- 
xviiL  s)  are  iMtioeable;  in  ix.  x^-x.x6(Xi.  x-xt,  xs,  the  monarchy 
is  viewed  as  Ckxi's  gracious  gift  to  His  people;  in  viii^  x.  .17-27, 
xii.,  which  reflect  the  feeling  of  a  much  later  date,  the  monarchy 
is  viewed  unfavourably,  and  represented  as  granted  by  God 
unwillingly.  The  structure  o|  the  book  of  Kings  resembles  that 
of  Judges.  A  number  of  narratives,  evidently  written  by 
prophets,  and  in  many  of  which  also  (as  those  relating  to  Elijah, 
Blisha  and  Isaiah)  prophets  play  a  prominent  part,  and  a  series 
of  short  statistical  notices,  relating  to  political  events,  and 
derived  probably  from  the  oflkial  annals  of  the  two  kin^k»as 
(which  are  usually  cited  at  the  end  of  a  king's  reign),  have  been 
arranged  together,  and  sometimes  eaqionded  at.  the  same  time, 
in  a  framework  supplied  by  the  compiler.  The  framework  is 
generally  rscognixaUe  without  difficulty.  It  comprises  the 
chronologicsl  details,  references  to  sAthorities,  and  judgments 
on  the  character  of  the  various  kings,  especially  as  regards  their 
attitude  to  the  worship  at  the  high  i^aoes,  all  cast  in  the  same 
liteiaiy  mould,  and  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  phrase- 
oIogy»  Both  in  point  of  view  and  in  phraseology  the  compiler 
shows  himself  ic  be  strongly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy.  The 
two  books  appear  to  have  been  substantially  completed  before 
the  exile;  but  sh^rt  passages  were  probably  introduced  into 
them  afterwards.  Examples  of  pawagfs  due  to  the  compiler: 
X  Kings  it  3-4,  viii  X4-^  (the  prayer  of  dedication  put  into 
Solomon's  mouth),  ix.  1-9,  xi.  32*^39^  pdv.  7-xx,  19-20^  ax-a4, 
2^3x,  J(v.  1-15,  xxf«  20^-26;  2  Kings  ix.  7-xof,  xviL  7-23. 

The  Zaikr  Pfopksit.-^Jaa^ah^  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  the  Twelve. 
The  writings  of  the  caao^acal  prophets  form  another  important 
element  in  the  Old  TesUment,  also,  like  the  historical  books,  of 
gradual  growth.  Beginning  wUh  Amos  aiwl  Hosea,,  they  form 
a  series  which  was  not  completed  till  mora  than  three  centuries 
had  passed  away*  The  activity  of  the  prophets  was  largely 
called  forth  1^  crises  in  the  xuitional  history.  They  were  partljr 
monl  reformers,  partly  religious  teacheis,  partly  poliucal 
advisers.  They  held  up  before  a  backsliding  people  the  idcaJs 
of  human  duty,  of  religious  truth  and  of  national  policy.  Tb^ 
eip^ided  nnd  developed,  and  applied  to  new  sitnntioiia 
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draunsttnces  of  the  oMtonal  life^  Hm  tnitli*  wrkifik  In  «  nofe 
genniiud  form  they  had  inherited  from  their  Moestofs.  The 
nature  and  attributes  of  God;-  His  gracious  purpoers  towards 
man;  the  rebition  of  man  to  God,  with  the  pnctjcal  oooso* 
quences  that  follow  frojn  it;  the  true  nature  of  religioQssecvke;. 
the  call  to  rqientance  as  the  condition  of  God's  favour;  the 
ideal  of  character  and  action  which  each  man  should  set 
before  himself;  human  duty  under  its  various  aspects;  the 
responsibilities  of  office  and  position;  the  daims  of  mercy  and 
philanthropy,  justice  and  integrity;  indignatioB  against  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  and  the  unprotected;  ideals  of  a  blissful 
future,  when  the  troubles  of  the  present  will  be  over,  and  men 
will  bask  in  the  enjoyment  of  righteousness  and  felidty, — theae, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  themes  which  are  ever  in  the  prophets' 
mouths,  and  on  which  they  enlarge  with  unwearying  eloquence 
and  power. 

For  the  more  special  characteristics  of  the  individual  profits, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles  devoted  to  each; 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than  summarise  briefly  the 
literary  structure  of  their  various  books. 

Isaiah. — The  book  of  Isaiah  falls  into  two  clearly  distinguished 

parts,  vis.  chs.  i.-zxxiz.,  and  xL-4zvi     Chs.  il.-lzvi.,  how* 

ever,  are  not  by  Isaiah,  but  are  the  work  of  a  prophet  who 

wrote  about  540  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  conquest  of  Babylon 

by  C3rrus,  and  whose  aim  was  to  encourage  the  laradites  in 

exile,  and  assure  them  of  the  certainty  of  their  approaching 

restoration  to  Canaan.    (According  to  many  recent  critics,  this 

prophet  wrote  only  chs.  xl.^v.,  chs.  IvL-bcvi.  being  added 

subsequently,   some   time  after   the  return.)    The  genuine 

prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  oootaintd  in  chs.  L-zU.,  ziv.  94r-sziii., 

xxviiL-xzxiii.,  xzzviL  »-39,—- aU  written   between   740  and 

700  B.C.  (or  a  little  later),  and  all  (except  ch.  vL)  having  Deference 

■  to  the  condition  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  the  movements  of  the 

As^rians  during  the  reigns  of  AhaasjidHesekiah.    Theopinkm 

faw,  however,  ktteriy  gained  ground  that  parts  tvta  of  theae 

chapters  are  of  later  origin  than  Isaiah's  own  time.    Of  the  zest 

of  chs.  Ir-mh.  this  is  generally  admitted.    Thus  dis.  ziiL  i- 

xiv.  as,  xzL  x-to,  szziv.-zzxv.  belong  to  the  same  age  as 

chs.    itl.-lxvi,  xiii.  i-'ziv.  23,  and  zd.  i>-zo,  looking  forward 

simiUdy  to  the  approaching  fall  of  Babylon;  cfas.  zzrv.-izvfi. 

have  n  character  of  thdr  own,  and  form  an  apocalypse  written 

itot  earlier   than  the   5th  centory  B.t.;  dis.  zzzvL-xndz., 

describing  inddents  in  which  Isafah  took  a  part,  consist  of 

narratives  excerpted  from  s  Un^i  xvift.  i3-ax.  with  the  addition 

of  Heeekiah's  song  (zzxviii  9*ao).     It  is  evident  from  these 

facts  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  did  not  assume  its  pccsent  form 

till  considerably  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  exile  in  537, 

whan  a  compiler,  or  series  of  oompflers,  arranged  the  genuine 

prophedes  of  Isakih  whidi  had  come  to  his  hands,  together  with 

Qth^  whidk  at  the  time  were  attribnted  to  Isaiah,  and  gave 

the  book  its  present  form. 

Ju'emiak,—Jtxemi$h*t  first  puhUc  appearance  as  a  prophet 
was  in  tlie  13th  year  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i  3,  xzv.  3),  4.$.  626  BvC, 
und  his  latest  prophecy  (ch.  xUv.)  was  delivwed  by  him  in 
(Egypt,  whither  he  was  carried,  against  his  will,  by  some  of  the 
Jews  wiio  bad  been  left  in  Judah,  shortly  after  tfaie  fall  of  Jero- 
■alem  ba.  586.  Jerendah  was  keenly  consdons  of  his  people's 
sin;  and  the  aim  of  most  of  his  earlier  prophedes  is  to  bring 
bis  cousitrymen,  if  possible,  to  a  better  mind,  in  the  hope  that 
tliefoby  the  doom  idiich  he  sees  impending  may  be  averted— • 
an  end  which  eventually  he  saw  dearly  to  be  unattainnble. 
Jereouafa's  was  a  sensiti^^,  tender  natnre;  and  he  laments,  with 
great  pathos  and  emotion,  his  people's  dns,  the  ruin  to  which 
he  saw  his  country  hastening,  and  the  trials  and  persecutions 
whi^  hk  predictions  of  disaster  frequently  brottght  upon  him. 
A  large  part  of  his  book  is  biographteal,  describing  various  in- 
ddents of  his  ministry.  Pn^hedes  of  restoration  are  contained 
in  chs.  JDa.-zxxiii.  The  prophecies  of  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  his  ministry,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  ch.  xxzvL, 
were  first  written  down  in  604  b.c.  by  his  friend  and  amanuensis 
Baruch,  and  the  roll  thus  formed  must  have  formed  the  nudeus 
#f  tlie  present  book.    Some  of  the  reports  d  Jeremiidi's  pro* 


phaddi^  and  Cipeciany  the  Mognp&ical  nanallves,  Also  probably 
have  Bamch  for  thefr  author.  But  the  chronological  dkorder  of 
the  book,  and  other  indicatfons,  show  that  Baroch  could  not 
have  been,  the  compiler-  of  the  book,  but  that  the  prophedes 
and  narratives  contained  in  it  wero  oollKted  together  gradually, 
and  that  it  reached  its  present  form  by  a  succession  of  stages, 
which  were  not  finally  completed  till  long  after  Israel's  return 
from  Babylon.  The  long  prophecy  (L  i-IL  58),  announcing  the 
appioadung  foU  of  Babyfon,  is  not  by  Jeremiah,  and  cannot 
have  been  written  tall  shortly  before  538  bx. 

£ieAiW.^-'£zekid  was  one  of  the  captives  who  were  carried 
with  Jeboiachin  in  597  b.c.  to  Babyfonia,  and  was  settled  with 
many  other  exiles  at  a  place  called  Td«abib  (ilL  15).  His  pro- 
phedes (which  are  regulariy  dated)  are  assigned  to  various 
years  from  593  to  570  b.&  The  theme  of  the  first  tweaty-iour 
chaptais  of  his  book  is  the  impending  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which 
took  place  actually  in  586,  and  which  Ezekid  foretdls  in  a  scries 
of  prophedes,  distingnishfid  by  great  variety  of  symbolbm 
and  imagery.  Chs.  xxv.-xxxiL  are  on  various  foreign 
aatfons,  Edom,  Tyre,  Egypt,  &c.  Prophedes  of  Israelii  future 
restoration  fellow  m  clu.  xxxiii.-xhryL,  chs.  xL-]dvfii.  bang 
remarkable  for  the  minuteness  with  which  Esekid  describes 
the  organization  of  the  restored  community,  as  he  would  fain 
see  it  realised,  induding  even  such  details  as  the  measurements 
and  other  arrangements  of  the  Temple,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
in  it,  the  duties  and  revenues  of  the  i»iests,  and  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  country  among  the  twelve  tribes.  The  book  of 
Esekid  beats  throughout  tto  stamp  of  a  single  mind;  the  pro- 
phedes OMtained  in  it  are  arranged  methodically;  and  to  all 
appearance— in  striking  contrast  to  the  bodu  oif  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiahr-it  received  the  form  in  which  we  still  have  it  from 
the  prophet  himsdf. 

The  Tmdvc  Minor  Propkett.—Thutt  as  was  sUtcd  above, 
were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  forming  a  single  '.'book."  The 
two  eariiest  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea,  prophesied 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  at  about  760  and  740  b.c^  respectively; 
both  foresaw  the  approaching  ruin  of  northern  Israel  at  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians,  which  took  plaoe  in  fact  when  Sargon 
took  Samaria  in  712  B.C.;  and  both  did  their  best  to  stir  their 
people  to  better  things.  Tlie  dates  of  the  other  Minor  Prophets 
(in  some  cases  aiHimndmate)  are:  Micah,  c,  735-c.  680  b.c. 
(some  passages  periups  later);  2>i^niah,  c.  625;  Nahum, 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  Manda  in  607; 
Habakknk  (on  the  rise  and  destiny  oi  the  Chaldaean  empire) 
605-600;  Obadiah,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldaeans  in  586;  Haggai,  520;  Zechariah,  i.~vii{.  (as  in 
Haggai,  promises  and  encouragements  connected  with  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple)  520  and  518;  Matechi,  c.  460-450; 
Jod,  5th  century  s.c;  Jonah,  4th  century  B.C.  The  latest 
prophedes  in  the  book  are,  probably,  those  contained  In  Zecfa. 
ix.-xiv.  irinch  reflect  entirdy  different  historical  conditions 
from  Zech.  i.-vili.  (530  and  5x8  B.C.),  and  may  be  plausibly 
assigned  to  tlie  period. beginning  with  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  between  332  and  e.  300  b.c.  Why  these  prophedes 
were  attadied  to  Zech.  i.-^iL  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture; 
but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that,  together  with  the 
pyophecy  of  Malachi,  they  came  to  the  compiler  of  the  "  book  " 
of  iat  Twdve  Prophets  anonymously,  and  he  dmpty  attached 
them  at  the  point  which  his  coliectfon  had  reached  (i.e.  at  the 
end  of  Zech.  vlii.). 

The  Pio/flw.-'-The  Psalter  Is  that  part  of  th^  Old  Testament 
in  which  the  deootional  aspect  of  the  religious  character  finds 
its  oompletest  expression;  and  in  lyrics  of  exquisite  tenderness 
and  beauty  the  most  varied  emotions  are  poured  forth  by  the 
psalmists  to  thdr  God-Despondency  and  distress,  penitence 
and  res^p[iation,  hope  and  c««fidence,  jubilation  and  thankful- 
ness, adoration  and  praise.  The  Psalter,  ft  ia  dear  from  many 
indications,  is  not  the  work  o!  a  sin^e  compiler,  but  was  formed 
gradually.  A  sinf^  cotnpiler  is  not  likdy  to  have  introduced 
double  recendons  of  one  and  the  same  psalm  fas  Ps.  liii.<- 
Ps.  xiv.,  Ps.  Ixx.—Ps.  xf.  rj-r?,  P».  cvili.  — Ps.  Ivil.  7-11  + 
bL  s-is);  in  the  Bebrew  canon  the  Psalter  is  composed  of  five 
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books  (L-xK.,  sML-lzxiL,  hsKL-lrais.,  zc-cvi.,  cvfi.>d.); 
and  in  matiy  parts  it  is  manifesUy  baaed  apon  indepeiident 
smalkr  collections;  for  it  contains  groups  of  psalms  headed 
'*  David,"  the  "  son  of  Kotah/'  "  Asaph/' "  Songs  of  Ascents." 
Each  of  t|)e  five  books  of  which  it  is  composed  contains  psalms 
which  show  that  its  compilation  cannot  have  been  coraideted 
till  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity;  and  indeed,  vihea  the 
individual  psalms  are  studied  carefullx  it  becomes  af^Murent 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  presui^xtse  the  historical 
conditions,  or  the  religious  experiences,  of  the  ages  that  followed 
leremiah.  Thus,  thou^  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  are 
no  pre<exiUc  psalms,  the  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  is  the  expression 
of  Uie  deeper  spidtual  feeling  which  marked  the  later  stages  of 
Israel's  history.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  tenned  the  Hymn-book 
of  the  second  Temple.  Its  compilation  can  hardly  have  been 
finally  comfideted  before  the  3rd  century  B.C.;  if  it  is  true,  as 
many  scholars  think,  that  there  are  psalms  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  Maccabee  struggle  (Ps.  xliv.,  Ixziv.,  bcxix.,  IxxxilL,  and 
perhaps  others),  it  cannot  have  been  completed  till  after  165  b.c. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs.-^This  is  the  first  of  the  three  books 
belonging  to  the  "Wisdom-literature"  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
other  two  books  being  Tob  and  Ecrlfsiastfs.  The  Wisdom- 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  concerned  itsdf  with  what  we  should 
caU  the  philosophy  of  humati  nature,  and  sometimes  also  of 
physical  nature  as  well;  its  writers  observed  human  character, 
studied  action  in  its  consequences,  laid  down  maxims  for  edu- 
cation and  conduct,  and  reflected  on  the  moral  probicms  which 
human  society  presents.  The  boc^  of  Proverbs  consists  esten- 
tially  of  generaUiations  on  human  character  and  conduct,  with 
(espedally  in  chs.  L-ix.)  moral  exhortations  addressed  to  an 
imagined  "  son  "  or  pupO.  The  book  consists  of  eight  distinct 
portions,  chs.  i.-ix.  being  introductory,  t)ie  proverin,  properiy 
so  called,  beginning  at  x.  i  (with  the  title  "  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon. "),  and  other,  shorter  collections,  beginning  at  xxii.  17, 
xxiv.  S3,  XXV.  I,  XXX.  i,  xxxi.  f,  xxxi.  10  respectively.  The 
book,  it  is  evident,  m»  formed  gradually.  A  small  nudeus 
of  the  proverbs  may  be  Solomon's;  but  the  great  majority 
represent  no  doubt  the  generalizations  of  a  long  succession  of 
"  wise  men."  The  introduction,  or  "  Praise  of  Wisdom,"  as 
it  has  been  called  (chs.  L-ix),  commending  the  maxims  of 
Wisdom  as  a  guide  to  the  young,  wUl  have  been  added  after 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  book  was  already  complete.  The  book 
will  not  have  fiiosilly  reached  its  present  form  before  the  4th 
century  BjC.  Some  schdlars  believe  that  it  dates  entirely  from 
the  Greek  period  (which  began  333  B.C.) ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  Ihis  oonchttion. 

Job.—'ThB  book  of  Job  doUs  with  a  problem  ef  human  life; 
in  ooodcm  phraseology  it  is  a  work  of  rdigiout  pkUosopky,  Job 
is  a  ri^iteous  man,  overwhelmed  with  undeswved  aiisfortune; 
and  thus  the  question  is  raised.  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer? 
Is  their  suffering  consistent  with  the  justice  <^  God?  The 
dominant  theory  at  the  time  when  Job  was  written  was  that  all 
suffering  was  a  punishment  of  sin;  and  the  aim  of  the  bodt  is 
to  controvert  this  theory.  Job's  friends  argue  that  he  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  grave  sin;  Job  himself  passionately  main- 
tains his  innocence;  and  on  the  issue  thus  raised  the  dialogue 
of  the  book  turns.  The  outline  of  Job's  stoiy  was  no  doubt 
supplied  by  tradition;  and  a  later  poet  has  developed  this  out- 
line, and  made  it  a  vehicle  for  expressing  his  new  thoughts 
respecting  a  great  moral  problem  which  perpk]^  his  contem- 
poraries. A  variety  of  ixbdications  (see  Job)  combine  to  show 
that  the  book  of  Job  was  not  written  till  after  the  time  of  Jere^ 
miah— probably,  indeed,  not  tili  after  the  return*  from  exile. 
The  speeches  of  Elihu  (chs.  xxxil-^ucxvii.)  are  not  part  of  the 
original  poem,  but  were  inserted  in  it  afterwards. 

There  follow  (in  the  Hebrew  Bible)  the  five  short  books,  which, 
as  explained  above,  are  now  known  by  the  Jews  as  the  MegiUclh, 
or  "  Rolls,"  viz.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecdcdastss 
and  Esther.  Of  these,  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  exquisite  poetry, 
extols  the  power  and  sweetness  of  pure  and  faithful  human  love. 
The  date  at  which  it  was  written  is  uncertain;  there  sre  features 
ia  it  which  poi^  to  its  having  been  the  woric  of  a  poet  living 


in  north  IstmI,  and  witting  at  an  eaify  date;  but  most  recent 
scholars,  on  account  chiefly  of  certain  late  expressions  occurring 
hi  it,  think  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
4th  or  3rd  century  B.C.  In  the  graceful  and  tender  idyll  of  Rutk, 
it  is  told  how  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  and  a  native  consequently 
of  a  country  hostile  theocratically  to  Israd,  adopted  Israel's 
faith  (i.  16),  and  was  counted  worthy  to  become  an  ancestress 
of  David.  The  date  of  Ruth  is  disputed:  Driver  has  defended 
a  pxe-exflic  date  for  it,  but  the  general  opinion  of  modem  scholars 
is  that  H  belongs  Co  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  Lamentations 
consist  of  five  elegies  on  the  fkU  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sufferings 
which  its  people  ei^rieneed  in  consequence;  they  must  all 
have  been  composed  not  long  after  586  b.c.  Ecclesiastcs,  the 
third  book  belonging  (see  above)  to  the  Wisdom-literature, 
consists  of  moralizings,  prompted  by  the  dark  times  in  wUdi 
the  author's  lot  in  life  was  cast,  on  the  disappointments  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  reward  of  all  human  endeavour,  and 
the  inability  of  man  to  remedy  the  injustices  and  anomalies  of 
society.  If  only  apon  linguistic  grounds— for  the  Hel^ew  of  the 
book  resembles  often  that  of  the  Mirilnah  more  than  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  of  the  Okl  TesUroent— Ecdesiastes  must  be  one  of  the 
latest  books  in  (be  Hebrew  canon.  It  was  most  probably 
written  during  the  Greek  perfod  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century,  bx;.  The  book  Of  Bithir,  which  describes,  with  many 
legmdary  tiuits,  how  the  beautiful  Tewess  succeeded  in  rescuing 
her  people  from  the  destructten  ymch  Haman  had  prepared  for 
them,  will  not  be  earlier  than  the  dodng  yestrsof  the  4th  century 
B.C,  and  Is  thought  fay  many  scholars  to  be  ev«n  later. 

Tho  Book  of  DsRiei.— -The  aim  of  this  book  fs  to  strengthen 
and  cncousage  the  pious  Jews  In  their  sufferings  under  the 
persecution  ol  Antiodme  ^iphanes,  1^8^165  B.C.  Chs.  i.-vi. 
consbt  of  narratives,  constructed  no  doubt  upon  a  tradi- 
tional basis,  of  the  experiences  of  Daniel  at  the  Babylonian 
court,  between  605  and  538  b.c,  with  the  design  of  iliustrating 
how  God,  in  times  of  trouble,  defends  and  succours  His  faithful 
servants.  Chs.  vii.-xH.  contain  a  series  of  visions,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  seen  by  Daniel,  and  describing,  sometimes 
(especially  in  ch.  xi.)  with  oonskknibte  minuteness,  the  course 
of  events  from  Alexander  the  Great,  through  the  two  loyal  lines 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seknddae,  to  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 
dwelling  in  particular  on  the  persecuting  measures  adopted  by 
Antiochus  against  the  Jews,  sdid  promising  the  tyrant's  spttdj 
fall  (see  «.;.  viii.  9-14,  23>3St  3d.  a £-45).  Internal  evideaoe 
shews  deariy  that  the  book  cannot  have  been  written  by  Daniel 
hiouelf ;  and  that  it  must  in  fact  be  a  product  of  the  period  im 
irinch  iu  interest  culminates,  and  the  droumstances  of  iHiich 
it  so  accurately  reflects^  Is,  of  168-^65  bx. 

Ckromda,   Eara  •ni  Nektmiak.-^Tht»t  books  form    the 
second  series  of  historical  books  referred  to  above,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  carrying  on  the  nanative  of  Cfarcmicles,  and  fomung 
its  direct  sequeL     i  Chr.  i.-ix.  consists  mostly  of  tribal  ^ene- 
alogiea,  partly  based  upon  data  contained  in  the  older  books 
(Geo.-Kings),  partly  including  materials  found  by  the  compfler 
dsewhere.    t  Chr.  X.-2  Chr.  xxxvi.  consists  of  a  series  o£  exceq>ts 
fcftm  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings—sometimes  trsnyribed 
without  substantial  change,  at  other  times  materially  altered 
in  the  process— combined  with  matter,  in  seme  cases  limited 
to  a  verse  or  two,  in  others  extending  to  several  chaptos^  con- 
tributed by  the  cou^pUer  hinssdf ,  and  differing  madced^  from 
the  excerpts  from  tlM  older  books  both  in  phraseology  and  in 
point  of  view.    The  books  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah  are  of  similar 
structure;  here  the  sources  excerpted  arp  the  Memoirs  of  £an 
and  Nehemiah,  written  by  themselves  in  the  fifst  person; 
vis,  Ezra  vu.  la-ix.  (including  the  decree  of  Artaxeixes,  viL 
ii-26)i  Neh.  L  I'-vii,  73^,  xU.  3i-4x>  xui-i  AQ<i  ^  nnraitive 
written  in  Aramaic  (Ezra  iv.  8;-vL  18);  Ezra  x*  and  Neh.  viiL-x^. 
also  are  in  all  probability  based  pretty  directly  upon  Che  Memoim 
of  Ezra;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  books  ate  the  oompooitioa 
of  the  compiler.    The  additions  of  the  compiler,  eqieGially  la 
the  Chronicles,  place  the  old  history  in  a  new  li^t;  he  invests 
it  with  the  associations  of  his  own  day;  and  pictures  pre-czilic 
Judah  as  already  possessinf  the  fuUy  developed  cecf nsonial 
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•ystem,  midcr  which  hs  Ihred  hhntelf/«Bd  as  ruled  by  tiie  ideas 
and  princ^les  current  among  his  contemporaries.  There  is  much 
in  his  representation  of  the  past  which  cannot  be  historicaL 
For  examples  of  narrativea  which  are  hia  compoaition  see 
I  Clir.  zv.  i«34,  zvi.  4-42,  zxii.  2-xjdx.;  2  Clur.  ziii.  3-22^  ziy. 
0-xv.  15,  xvi.  7-11,  xvii.,  rix.  t-xx.  30,  xxvi  16-20,  xxix.  ^ 
xxxi.  21.  On  account  of  the  interest  shown  1>y  the  compikt 
in  the  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  the  history,  his  worichas  been  not 
inaptly  called  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem." 
From  historical  allnsfons  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  compiler  wrote  at  about  300  B.C.     (S.  R.  D.) 

2.  Texts  and  Versions. 

Texi.— The  form  hi  which  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  presented  to  us  in  all  MSS.  and  printed  editions  is  that 
of  the  Massoretic  text,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  placed 
somewhere  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries  ci  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  text  became  fixed  as  early 
as  the  2nd  century  aj>.,  but  even  this  earher  date  leaves  a 
k)ng*interval  between  the  original  autographs  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  writers  and  our  present  text.  Since  the  fixing  of  the 
Massevetic  text  the  task  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the 
sacred  books  has  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  and 
fidelity,  with  the  result  that  the  text  has  undergone  practically 
mo  change  of  any  real  importance;  but  before  that  (^te,  owing 
to  various  causes,  it  is  beyond  diqmte  that  a  large  number  of 
corruptions  were  introduced  Into  the  Hebrew  text.  In  dealing, 
therefore,  mth  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
■ecessary  to  determine  the  period  at  which  the  text  assumed  its 
present  fixed  form  before  considering  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
controlling  the  text  when  it  was,  so  to  speak,  in  a  less  settled 
condition. 

An  examination  of  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa^ 
nent  reveals  two  facts  which  at  first  sight  are  somewhat  remark- 
able. The  first  is  that  the  oldest  dated  MS.,  the  Codex 
Babylomcus  Petropolitanus^  only  goes  back  to  the  year 
AJ>.  916,  though  it  is  probable  tluit  one  or  two  MSS. 
belong  to  the  9th  century.  The  second  fact  is  that  all  our 
Hebrew  MSS.  represent  one  and  the  same  text,  viz.  the  Blassoretic 
This  text  was  the  work  of  a  special  gild  of  trained  scholars 
caUed  Massoretes  (fnoci  *Ssn)  or  '*  masters  of  tndition" 
(nto9  or  less  correctly  trft^i)}  whose  aim  was  not  only  to 
preserve  and  transmit  the  consonantal  text  ^diich  had  been 
handed  down  to  them,  but  also  to  ensure  its  proper  pronunciation. 
To  this  end  they  provided  the  text  with  a  complete  system  of 
vowel  points  and  accents.'  Their  labours  further  induded  the 
compilation  of  a  mimber  of  notes,  to  which  the  term  Massorah 
is  now  usually  applied.  These  notes  for  the  most  part  constitute 
a  sort  of  index  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  text,  and  possess  but 
Uttla  general  interest.  More  important  are  those  passages  in 
which  the  Massoretes  have  definitdy  adopted  a  variation  from 
the  consonantal  text.  In  these  cases  the  vowel  points  attached 
to  the  written  word  (KitMbk)  bdong  to  the  word  which  is  to  be 
substituted  for  it,  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  margin  with  the 
initfal  letter  of  Qin  (  -  to  be  read)  prefixed  to  it.  Many  even  of 
these  readings  merely  relate  to  variations  of  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion or  grammatical  forms;  others  substitute  a  more  decent 
eicpresaion  for  the  coarser  phrase  of  the  text,  but  in  some 
instancea  the  suggested  reading  really  affects  the  sense  of  the 
passage.    These  last  are  to  be  regarded  either  as  old  textual 
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>  For  a  discussion  of  this  word  see  W.  Backer  (J.Q.IL  vol.  Ui. 
pp.  785  f.).  who  maintains  that  the  original  pronunciation  Of  these 
woras  was  rrfof  and  Tfite. 

•  The  actual  date  of  the  introduction  01  vowd  fMiiits  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  in  any  case  have  been  later  than  the  time  of  Jerome,  and 
it  probab^  to  be  assigned  to  the  7th  centuiy.  Of  the  systems  of 
punctuation  which  are  known  to  us,  the  more  familiar  b  the  Tiberian. 
or  snblinear.  which  is  found  in  all  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  other  system,  the  Babytonian  or  superlinear.  is  chiefly 
f  ou  nd  In  certain  Yemen  MSS.  For  yet  a  third  system  of  vocalisation 
aee  M.  Friediander, /.C-/?.,  i895.pp.56Af.,and  P.  Kah\elnZ.A.T.W. 
X3d.  (1901).  pp.  273  f.  Probably  the  idea  of  providing  vowd  points 
borrowed  from  the  Syrians. 


vaifaiitS,  or,  vmtt  piobably,  as  emendations  corresponding  to 
the  errata  or  corrigenda  of  a  modem  printed  bo€4.  They  do  not 
point  to  any  critical  editing  of  the  text;  for  the  aim  of  the 
Massoretes  was  essentially  conservative.  Their  object  was  not 
to  create  a  new  text,  but  lather  to  ensure  the  accurate  trans- 
mission of  the  traditional  text  which  they  themselves  had 
received.  Their  work  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  vocalised 
text  which  resulted  from  the  labours  of  Rabbi  Aaron  ben  Asher 
fai  the  loth  century.*  But  the  writings  of  Jerome  in  the  4th,  and 
of  Otigen  hi  the  3rd  century  both  testify  to  a  Hebrew  text 
practically  identic^  with  that  of  the  Massoretes.  Similar 
cnrideoce  is  furnished  by  theMishna  and  the  Gemara,  theTargnms, 
and  lastly  by  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila,^  which  dates  from  the 
fifst  half  of  the  snd  century  aj).  Hence  it  is  hardly  doubtful 
thi^  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  the  Hebrew  text  was 
already  fixed  by  the  beginning  of  the  and  centurv.  On  the 
other  hand,  evidence  such  as  that  of  the  Book  of  JtUnUes  shows 
that  the  form  of  the  text  still  fluctuated  considerably  as  late  as 
the  xst  century  aj>.,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  place  the  fixing  of 
the  text  some  time  tietween  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  produc- 
tion of  AquBa's  version.  Nor  is  the  occasion  far  to  seek.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  new  system  of  biblical  exegesis  founded 
by  Rabbi  Hffld  reached  its  dimax  at  Jamnia  under  the  famous 
ELabbi  Aqiba  (d.  c  132).  The  hitter's  system  of  interpretation 
was  based  upon  an  extremely  literal  treatment  of  the  text, 
according  to  which  the  smallest  words  or  partides,  and  some- 
times even  the  letters  of  scripture,  were  invested  with  divine 
authority.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  system-  must  have 
been  the  fixing  of  an  officially  reoogniaed  text,  wMch  could 
scarcdy  have  differed  materially  from  that  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Massoretes.  That  the  standard  edition  was 
not  tin  result  of  the  critical  investigation  of  existing  materials 
may  be  assumed  vUh  some  certainty.*  Indeed,  it  is  }>R>bable, 
as  has  been  suggested,*  that  the  manuscript  which  ^as 
adopted  as  the  standard  text  was  an  old  and  well-written  copy, 
possibly  one  df  those  which  were  preserved  in  the  Court  of  the 
Temple. 

But  if  the  evidence  available  points  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
the  period  at  whidi  the  Hebrew  text  assumed  (ts  present  form, 
It  is  even  more  certam  that  prior  to  that  date  the  various  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Testament  differed  very  materially  from  one  another. 
Sui£cient  proof  of  this  statement  is  furnished  by  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  the  versions,  inore  espedaXty  the  Septuagint. 
Indications  also  are  not  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  itself  to 
show  that  in  eariicr  times  the  text  was  treated  with  considerable 
freedom.  Thus,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  there  are  eighteen' 
passages  in  which  the  older  scribes  deliberatdy  altered  the  text 
on  the  ground  that  the  language  employed  was  dther  irreverent 
or  liable  to  misconception.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  changes 
introduced  into  ^per  luunes,  e.g.  the  substitution  of  hosketk 
( -•  shame)  for  60 tW  in  Ishbosheth  (»  Sam.  ii.  8)  and  Mephiboshetfa 
(2  Sam.  ix.  6;  cf.  the  older  forms  Eshbaaland  Meribaal,  i  Chron. 
vfii.  34,  3s);  the  use  of  the  verb  "to  bless**  (t»)  in  the  sense 
of  cursing  (i  Kings  xxi.  xo,  13;  Job  t  5,  ix,  iL  5,  9;  Ps.  x.  3); 
and  the  insertion  of  "  the  enemies  of  "  in  t  Sam.  xxv.  sa,  s  Sam. 
xiL  14.  These  intentional  alterations,  however,  only,  affect  a 
very  lunited  portion  of  the  text,  and,  though  it  is  p<»sible  that 
other  changes  were  introduced  at  different  times,  it  is  very 

*  This  represents  the  Western  tradttioa  as  opposed  to  the  Eastern 
text  of  ben  NaphtalL  For  the  standard  copies  such  as  the  Codex 
HiUelis  referred  to  by  later  writers  see  H.  L.  Strack,  Proteg.,  CHnca, 
pp.  14  f  • 

*  Cf.  F.  C.  Buridtt.  Fragments  of  the  Books  cf  Kings  auoratng  to 
Ike  T>aMslalion  of  A^iia. 

*  The  Tahnudic  story  of  the  three  MSS.  preserved  in  the  court  of 
the  remple  iSophorim,  vi.  A)  sufficiently  illustrates  the  tentative 
efforts  of  the  rsbbis  in  this  direction. 

*  W.  RobertMMi  Smith.  Old  Tsskmeni  and  tke  JewiA  Ckurek 
pp.  60  f. 

*  For  these  Ti^ptni  Sofkerim  or  **  corrections  of  the  scribes  **  see 
Gdger,  UrsckrUt,  pp.  408  f;  Strack.  Prolegomena  Critica^  p.  87; 
Buhl.  Canon  and  Text  of  tke  Old  Testament,  pp.  103  f.  In  the  Mektfta 
(Exod.  XV.  7)  only  eleven  passages  are  mentioned.  Less  important 
are  the  Itturi  Sopkerint,  of  five  passages  in  which  the  scribes  have 
omitted  a  wow  worn  the  text. 
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tmliktly  tkit  they  «*rt  dUtcT  iwn eitariv* iafUge at  uon 
imponaat  b  dunctei.  At  the  uroe  time  it  b  dear  both  fioa 
iaiemA]  ud  vjOenuL  evidence  that  the  vclwtype  fron  whJdi  OUT 
MSS.  tue  deiceadcd  vufsi  Emn  being  a  perfect  raprcieotatlve  of 
tb«  otiginal  -     -      -  -       . 


which  ex 


intheO 


(..I.  I 


udlsauh  iuTi.-uidii  9  Sun.  nli.  end  Vt.  iriu.;  Fl  liv^ 
■ndliii.,  &c.)  Teveali  numy  vahetkmi  wUch  ire  obvioiLiIy  doe  to 
lutuil  comipiion,  while  there  are  amny  pusago  nUch  is  their 
proent  lorm  ue  either  SDgrammeticd,  or  iDcomiMeiit  with  ttie 
conleit  01  with  other  panagee.  ExttnuHy  alao  the  ancient 
veisioni,  eepecially  the  Septuagint,  [roquenlly  exhibit  vniitiarB 
Irom  the  Hebrew  which  ire  not  only  intrinsically  mote  piobabk, 
n  the  diSculiits  ptesenltd  bj  the  flanoretic 


Ht.    Our 


of  tl 
inaidenbly  heightened  wl 


raider  that  the 


"Bui  the 


Chan  tliose  from  which  the  Muioretic  text  was  derived; 
B  leit  which  they  pmuppoie  liai  do  iliRht  daito  to  be 

'  -'11  ancient  vereioiii "  (to  quote  Prof.  Diivei') 
"  a  not  aioayi  men  a  liniple  roatter  u  mighl  be  infciiTd,  .  .  . 
In  the  UK  ol  the  ancient  venioM  far  the  purposes  of  textntl 
oiliciMB  there  ire  lira  preceatlont  whidi  miot  alwars  b* 
obKived;  we  muiC  tcaionibiy  lanire  oiUMlvee  ilut  we  poacai 
the  Tendon  itself  in  ita  ori^noi  integrity;  we  ntiiat  *itiininatfl 
such  varianti  la  have  the  appearance  of  originating  merely  with 
ttie  ttanilaiiii;  the  nmainder,  which  will  be  those  thit  tie  due 
(o  a  diSereocB  o(  text  in  Ihe  MS.  (01  M£S.)  dshI  fay  the  tnn*- 
iaior,  wemgsl  then  compare  carefully,  in  the  lif^  of  theomiid- 
entioiu  jutt  staled,  with  the  ensthig  Hebrew  Ceit,  in  order  to 
detcnnJoe  on  nUch  lide  llie  supenoiity  ho." 

VVrj£riKJ.— In  point  of  age  the  a«miritan  Pentateuch  fomMia 
tbe  eorlint  enemal  wilnemolhe  Hebrew  text.  It  u  not  a  vcnion, 
m-^^f_  but  merfily  that  text  of  the  Fenlateueh  which  haa  been 
^~  preserved  by  the  Samaritan  coomuniiy  aii 


h.(Neh.  xii 


ipt'^ntni^ta'i 


Inrencionai  chanua,'  witJ 
It!  value  for  ailici!  puf 

Tha  Targuma.  or  Xninaic  paraphnum  a(  the  booba  of  the  Old 

j^^.fc.  become  flupereeded  by  Aramaic  as  iTie  language  spoken 
^^  by  the  Jewa,  ij.  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 

<Ie  Chriitian  era.  In  theii  witttea  locm,  however,  the  earlier 
Targnmi.  na.  thoac  on  the  Peatattudh  lad  tha  prephetieal  booki. 
cannoi  beeariier  than  the  4th  or  5Ch  century  A.D.  Sncethey  wen 
dengned  lo  meet  the  needi  of  the  people  and  had  ■  dlncdy  edifici- 
tofy  aim,  they  ate  nacuially  ehvicferiEed  by  capamioa  and  para- 
pbnae,  end  thiu  afford  invaluaUe  iUntotlou  of  the  netbodi  ol 
lewitb  inErrprcEatioD  and  ol  the  develtipment  of  Jewiah  thcpitEhe. 
The  tcti  wbicb  tbey  exhibit  ia  virtually  identical  with  the  MaiK>- 


iJTJS 


wng  tbe  ^v^n4  aa  well  at 

non  pfobahly  arT>9e  out  of  th 
m  Jewi  of  Aiexartdria  in  tl 
ing  10  Iradition  tbe  law  wai  t 
of  PtoleiDy  Phibdalpbin  ( 
(r>ii.  the  LOlir  <4  Arulnu)  in 


■  Tai  0}  Uh  eoBhi  0/  Samn^,  pp.  xxxix.  f. 

'Accordino  toToatphui  (.lal,  xi.  7.  8)  the  topjJeon  Mt  Geiiaim 
•1  let  up. by  Muauob  in  tha  reign  of  Daiiua  Codomannua.  u. 
bout  JiJ  B.C.  It  ii  poisible  that  he  11  corroct  in  pUdng  Ibe 
uilding  of  tha  Icmple  at  the  later  dale,  but  probably  be  arte  in 
onneciing  it  with  the  ieceuion  of  Masangh,  which,  Bccordioe 
g  Nabcmiah.  occuned  a  unlun'  earlier;  it  baa  bees  auggeatad 


may  be  aaaumed  for  the  lat  century  1L.P.,  at  which  pHind  the  Creek 
venion  waa  univerMlIy^ampud^by  cbejem  of  the^i^raioo 


challenged.    The  oppoatian.  aa  night  ba  expectaJ.  came  ..     . 

from  Ac  ude  of  the  Jewa,  sad  ma  due  panly  to  tha  '  r™T 

controveirial  uae  which  waa  made oC  the  veraon  by  tbe  "'I—a 

ChrlKlaaa;  but  chidty  to  tbe  fact  that  it  waa  not  aulS-  ^zL-. 

deatlyinagreemeBtwithtbeacaiidardHebnwtexteauh-  ^—^ 

UdMid^byHabbl  AqfbaaadhbacbooL    Hanc*  aroie  in  JS^ 
the  iDd  oeotuiy  A.Ih  tha  thice  aaw  veiaiaaB  of  Aciniia, 


F  peculiar  ryatem 

.,,- -  -. ,  _._  Jewidi  rabW    1_ 

riavidi  adheimce  to  tbe  origlRnl  cained  the  Be*  tmnlaticin  to  be 
received  with  favour  b^  the  ndtealitic  Jawh  aBHhwarhoni  it  quicfchr 
aupecaededlbeolderSt^aaguit.  FowhacteiBaiKoCthiannion. 
which  owing  to  ita  character  ii  of  the  gitateBt  value  to  the  textual 
critic,  are  luve  until  recently  been  indebted  to  Origen'i  Baaplt 
(tee  below) :  for,  tiioiigb  Jeroine  mention  a  atmnlB  arfflii,  ao  Ii^ 
el  Aquila'a  traaitation  baa  aurvivecL  Fngcaanta,*  iwawver,  of  two 
codicea  wen  diioDvaiad  <i&n')  ia  the  geniiah  at  Cairo,  wbkk 
illuitnte  more  fally  tbe  peculiar  fealurei  of  thii  veraioa. 
The  accounu  given  of  Theodotlon  are  lomewhat  eonllictiDg. 

g^.t  T eua  and  Epiphaniua  deacribe  him  ai  a  Jeariih  orevlyte, 

bi  hefoctBercdaUmaaE^ihiiiaaiadaauiaaih^trana- 

lai  m  that  of  Aqulla,  the  lattB  atiui  that  he  ma  a  oatiw 

of  ind  a  follower  of  Maieion,  and  further  aialgiu  hia  work 

to  n  of  Commodiia  (l-D.  lSo-193):  othecs.  accordinc  to 

Je  Etibe  Mn  aa  an  EUonlte.    On  Ihe  irbote  It  ti  prahaUs 

tb  ua  haa  ueaarved  the  moat  miitinrthy  accoun.'    Tbco- 

dc  lioadineflfnm  thoaeflf  Aquilaaadf^maiachaaip  that 

it  an  iodsiendent  tranilatian,  but  nthet  •  reviion  of  tha 

Sc  on  the^i  of  the  current  Hebrew  icm.    He  letaiinl. 

ei  of  irhleh  there  was  do  Hebrew  eqaivalnit. 


Rpreaenled  in  the  SwMglat.    A  pceidiar  feature  of  hi 

u  hia  eaceadve  me  of  tniiuliteratioiL  but.  apart  from  ti 

hai  many  point!  of  contact  with  the  S^tuagint.  whii 

resembln  in  Ryle;  bence  it  11  not  aurxirfiing  to  find  ihai 

of  the  Sepcoagbit  baw  bean  largdy  inHaeBce 

trandatla*.    Ia  tha  caie  of  the  book  of  DaaieL  a*  we  Kan  uaa 

Jerome  ifaefalit  «  Difidi  the  tranilation  of  Tbcodotioa  aiaa 
cfinitely  adopted  by  the  Church,  and  la  accordingly  found  In  the 
place  of  the  ori^nal  Septu^nt  in  all  MSB,  and  edltiom.'  It  ia 
'ig  ID  note  in  thta  soaaBlanirtlat  iBadsingi  wbkfa  vee  ia 

Tbe  moat  prc^iable  ei^^nation  ofthisphenocnenoo 

.     . jffnn  are  derived  from  an  early  Creek  translatioh. 

diaarlna  bom  Ike  Septoagliu  pnpei',  but  doMty  alUed  id  thu 
irhkh  theodetJoa  Me4  aa  3w  biaia  ol  Ua  iwiaioa. 
Synmiitfhb^  according  to  Euaebiua  and  Jerome,  wiaaaEhtonilE; 


._  found  noconly  in  arriten  of  tha  and 
-lewTeBameat.    Tbemoatpro'  " 
It  thai  Ibeie  rendetlngi  are  derl 
diflarlr-  ' -■-  *^ '- 


SymnDtfhb^  according  to  Eioebiua  and  Jerome,  waa  i 
Epiphaiiina  repreaenla  mm  (very  Improbably)  aa  a  Sat 
became  a  Jew&h  proielyte.  He  ia  no'  ~— •;™rf  i~  1 
hia  date  h  uacewaJa,  but  probably  hli 


•  I  iOnga  H.  7-17! »  Kinga  le*'-  l*-t7.  ed.  by  Mr  (now  Piufeaaml 
F.  C.  Baitkt  la  hapiuiih  4  ^  BuAt  ^  JEfiwa  ataniiai  to  Ika 
Traailalitm  if  Agml*  (Caaifaiiclge,  I«a7),  and  Pa.  >c  6-11:  nci. 
4-10.  aitd  jMrta  c'Fa.  nJii.  by  Dr  C.  Taylor  la  5iiy>i>gi  ifllmJimid 

nAai  (iBd  cd.,  1S97J. 

■On  the  queitioa  of  ThcDdoiion'i  dati^  SchOier  (Oudniilt  it* 
lidiidien  Vtiktt.  Dd.  iii.  p.  j>4)  argnee  very  plamibly  for  bia  firitrity 
.  to  Aquila  aa  the  grouoda,  (r)  that  Iraueua  mantiena  him  Mott 
Aquila,  aad  (i)  that,  after  Aquila'a  veraon  had  beep  adopted  by  tbo 
Creek  Jewa,  a  WDrL  nich  u  that  uf  Ttaodoliua  would  have  lieea 
aonKwnat  auperfluoua.  ThcodoCLUn'a  woric  he  auggeata,  fonued 
the  Aral  iCigB  towards  the  eaiahliBheient  of  a  Greek  vtmna  w4i;rk 
ahouU  corrmpcMid  more  ctoaely  with  tha  Hebrew.  Man 
theory  aMorda  tha.  aiffipleal  eiplaoation 
Jeviih  ti^diticm. 

•  Only  oea  US.  tl  the  Septuigini  vci^n  of  Dania 
the  Caia  diKuu 


O.T.  CKinCfSHl 


^  „. v^    . kLa  it  inctabla 

n  bcFoTF  hini.  (lad  Ibit)  In  hti 
both  qI  the  Scptuigiiit  ud  of 


, J .... u  tkat  havi 

.     ,       betn  niMtrvcd  through  the  laboura  at  Ongen.  Thi»  wiiict 

'*""        (see    OltCUl)    COncavBd    the    id^  nf  nJborinff  n}l    EhA 

'"f'^'  euulnc  Omt  verson  o{  the  CMd  Tt 


ind  Symmjthu)  is  pi 


miiied  tbe'teiti  to  be  compared  in  ibi'  penDd  aili 
,iL..^.....d«:_Il)  the  Hebrew  len:  (3)  lbeHebni—~ 

^•j  «..»w  ,,_ B  „  .».  ^,.»^  .^^-^  —^  ,jo  Hebrew  equIvAknt  by 

prcKiidf  an  abeliui  but  wben  tbe  Septiacini  hul  bdUi[ih  cone- 
•pandinc  10  [be  Hebrew  text  he  HippliH]  tbe  omMDM  chiefly  but 
OM  entinly  from  themn^tioBalTheo(liitIoii,|ilKniiuatKiiik 
ai  ihe  besmunc  e(  the  iaterpoluioai  the  cloee  ti  the  V—V  to 
wlkich  the  obelua  or  the  aiienak  me  prefixed  wu  denoted  by  the 
nKiobeius.  That  Oripo  did  UK  nicceed  In  hit  object  of  tecsveriog 
■  he  otigioal  StptUfinl  ii  due  to  the  fea  ihit  he  mned  vhb  the 
fabe  connptioa  that  the  orifiiial  ion  of  the  SepiuaglDi  miM  be 
that  which  coincided  diou  noarly  with  the  current  Hehnw  text. 
Indeed,  the  mull  el  hia  moouniciital  blnurm  hu  '  '        ' 


-Septi 


The  H..-,. 


.liihed 


piTKiticed 

I  of  Ihe  dd  venkis.  «.. . 
MS5,  olThal  veruon. 

large  to  tie  ropied.  but 


l^ced 


'-^^'^  leccnuoDi  made  tlieir  appearance,  that  of  Heaychiiu 
which  wan  current  in  Ecypt,  and  chat  of  Ludan  which  became  the 
accepted  text  of  Ihe  Aitlochene  Chuirh.  Of  He^hTua  llllle  It 
known.  Tncei  el  hit  levisian  are  to  be  found  in  tba  Enptihn 
MSS..  eipeciany  the  Codex  Haichal^ut,  aid  ia  the  qoolatioia  e( 
Cyril  of  Alcnandria,  Ludan  waa  a  pri«t  d  Antioch 
■nartyredat  Nkomedia  in  a,D.  31'  "  —     "' ■^' — 

conunoa  ten'  of  the  Septusiii 


which  w 


ToCeriani 


».  W. 


nached  independcmlv  by  La^rde,  who  combined  CDdcK  1X8  with 
the  four  mentioned  abovcs*  As  Field  t^exapia,  p.  87)  haa  ihawn, 
thia  diaaowgy  la  ODohnnetL  br  tbe  raatflnBl  rqhdinn  of  tiie  Syn- 
Haapla.  The  Rcenaoo  (lee  Driver.  Ssla  im  Oullilrrm  Tal  al 
lit  Soda  ^  SimiKl,  p.  I3i_  b  characieriaed  bjr  tbe  lubnltiitlon  d 
■ynoayma  nr  tlw  vonfa  ori^nany  used  hy_  the  SeptuaBj'at,  acul  by 
the  frvquent  occnneDce  of  double  rendering  bitt  Iti  chief  cUm 
Co  critic  iinpoftance  reats  00  the  fact  that  **  11  emhoctiH  ivnrlerifwB 
not  found  in  othai  MSS.  ol  tbe  Sqituapi 


the  Old  Lat 


....    .._     _.  autboritica  . ...     _ 

CaTthaGe.  but  recent  wrEtera  are  Indioed  [0  regard  Aniioch  as  its 
-  birlbplace,  a  view  which  it  supported  by  the  remarkable  affrecmeot 
of  iiareudlngswith  t he  LudanicreccnMn  and  with  the  early  Syhac 
M5S.  Unronuila(ely*the  vcraion  la  oaly  extant  in  a  fragmenlary 
form,  boinff  preecrved  partly  in  MSS.,  partly  in  quotatioiu  of  the 

Fathcn.    The  non-caoon«all»olis  ol  llic  Vuteate,  how- 

•**"*  ever,  which  da  not  appear  10  have  been  rev«d  by  JeiDme. 
alill  rcprtMnt  the  older  venion.  It  wa.  .101  unlit  after  the  6th 
century  that  the  Old  Latin  wa>  finally  wperaedcd  by  the  VulEste 
or  Latin  translation  of  the  OM  TcMaraent  made  by  Jttome  during 


Stiila,  but  the  Oitapla,  as  the  enlarged  work  wa 
apparently  a  distinct  work-  The  Ttlrafia,  on  tht 
«  aepante  edition  wbich  did  not  contain  the  firs 
theH*»fAi. 

I  Laoanie'a  pr^ccled  editkm  of  the  Lucianic  r 
forlunatcly  aever  completed^  the  exininK  volume 


'olra>on  "Vf 


Dia.  ^f  lln  BiUe,  ill  ft 
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>  Md*  Ma  of  the  Ct^  vniou, 
3k  widnallatenlaa  wu  to  leviM 
m  </  the  Palter,  the  Romao  and 
HI  the  Haafta,  nUl  nirvivc  Of 
I  according  to  the  Hoapbr  text, 

A  the  text  Rercotyin]  by  the 


pttd  to  die  Jod  century  Jl.d-    It 
'—"'  partly  bccauie  tbe  under 

,..  pardy  bccauie  the  Syiia 

been  banaoalied  with  that  of  tb 


3.  Ttitual  Critiiiim. 


lion  of  the  literaiuie  whicb  d 
ment,  of  tbe  lile  out  ol  which 
the  influence  which  Iheae  hat 


be  Old  Ti 


e  eierted  and  ttiil  cierL  bnrMw 
For  >uch  an  appreciation  many  things  are  needed;  and  Ttaiml 
the  branchej  of  Old  TesUment  criticism  are  corte-  JJi^ 
spondih^  numergus.  It  ii  nececsaty  in  tbe  fint  rnmiia 
imtance  to  detect  the  erron  wliich  have  crept  into  tbe 
Itit  in  the  course  of  its  titmsmisiiDn,  and  to  recover,  so  far  ai 
pouiUe,  the  text  in  its  original  fonn;  this  ii  the  task  of  Teatual, 
orasil  is sometimca called  In  conlradJaUaction  lo  another  brancll, 
Lmxr  Crilidsm.  Il  then  become*  the  la^  of  critical  elegtsll 
to  interpret  the  text  tbuarecoveredMiu  10  bringoul  the  incuuBi 
intendeii  by  Lbeotiginal  authoia.  This  Hifha  Cri<Ktmp«rtakti 
of  two  characters,  Uteraiy  and  hiiiDiicat.  One  btSDch  wtki  Ut 
determine  the  ncope,  puipoee  and  cbwaclct  ol  tlie  v*iioni  booii» 
of  the  Oii  Teatamcnt,  tbe  limes  in  and  cmtUttom  under  which 
they  were  wiillen,  whether  they  are  Mverally  the  work  of  a 
sinale  auUiot  or  of  several,  whether  Ibey  embody  eariiei  wurcea 
and,  if  10,  the  character  of  these,  and  the  condtllDOS  under  which 
they  have  reached  us,  whether  altered  and,  if  altered,  how,  this 
is  Ultroty  CnUatm.  A  further  task  i*  to  estiraate  the  value  of 
this  literature  as  evidence  for  Ihe  biitory  of  Ismel.  to  determine, 
aa  lU  a>  posaible.  whether  Hicb  paitt  of  the  Uteratute  as  an 
coDtcoporary  with  the  time  deteribedpteseiitcMnct,  arwbetlm 
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fai  any  respect  one-tided  oc  biased  ot  otherviie  looofnct, 
descriptions;  and  again,  how  far  the  literature  that  rdates  the 
story  of  long  past  periods  has  drawn  upon  trustworthy  records, 
and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extract  historical  truth  irom  tradi- 
tions (such  as  those  of  the  Pentateuch)  that  present,  owing  to  the 
gradual  accretions  and  modifications  of  intervening  generations, 
a  composite  picture  of  the  period  described,  or  from  a  work  such 
as  Chronicles,  which  narrates  the  past  under  the  influence  of  the 
conception  that  the  institutions  and  ideas  of  the  present  must 
have  been  established  and  current  in  the  past;  all  this  falls  under 
Historical  Criticism,  which,  on  its  constructive  side,  must  avail 
itself  of  all  available  and  well-sifted  evidence,  whether  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  elsewhere,  for  its  presentation  of  the 
history  of  Israel — its  ultimate  purpose.  Finally,  by  comparing 
the  results  of  this  criticism  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  determine,  by 
observing  its  growth  and  comparing  it  with  others,  the  essential 
character  of  the  religion  of  luael. 

In  brief,  then,  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  seeks  to 
discover  what  the  words  written  actually  meant  to  the  writers, 
what  the  events  in  Hebrew  history  actually  were,  what  the 
religion  actually  was;  and  hence  its  aim  differs  from  the  dog- 
matic or  homiletic  treatments  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have 
sought  to  discover  in  Scripture  a  given  body  of  dogma  or  incen- 
tives to  a  particular  type  of  life  or  the  like. 

Biblical  criticism,  and  in  some  respects  more  especially  Old 
Testament  criticism,  is,  in  all  its  branches,  very  largely  of  modern 
growth.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  removal  of  conditions 
unfavourable  to  the  critical  study  of  the  evidence  that  existed, 
in  part  to  the  discovery  in  recent  times  of  fresh  evidenceu  The 
enfavourable  conditions  and  the  critical  efforts  which  were  made 
in  spite  of  them  can  only  be  briefly  indicated. 

For  a  long  time  Biblical  study  lacked  the  first  essential  of  sound 
critical  method,  viz.  a  critical  text  of  the  literature.  Jewish 
study  was  exclusively  based  on  the  official  Hebrew 
text,  which  was  fixed,  probably  in  the  2nd  century  a.d., 
and  thereafter  scrupulously  preserved.  This  text, 
however,  had  suffered  certain  now  obvious  corruptions,  and, 
probably  enough,  more  corruption  than  can  now,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  detected  with  certainty.  The  position  of  Christian  (and 
Jewish  Alexandrian)  scholars  was  considerably  worse;  for, 
with  rare  exceptions,  down  to  the  5th  century,  and  practically 
without  exception  between  the  5th  and  tsth  centuries,  their 
study  was  exclusively  based  on,  translations.  Beneath  the 
ancient  Greek  version,  the  Septuagint,  there  certainly  imderlay  an 
earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  than  that  perpetuated  by  Jewish 
tradition,  and  if  Christian  scholars  could  have  worked  through 
the  version  to  the  underiying  Hebrew  text,  they  would  often 
have  come  nearer  to  the  original  meaning  than  their  Jewish 
contemporaries.  But  this  they  could  not  do;  and  since  the 
version,  o^i^ng  to  the  h'mitations  of  the  translators,  departs  widely 
from  the  sense  of  the  original,  Christian  scholars  were  on  the 
whole  kept  much  farther  from  the  original  meaning  than  their 
Jewish  contemporaries,  who  used  the  Hebrew  text;  and  later, 
aiter  Jewish  grammatical  and  phildogical  study  had  been 
stimulated  by  intercourse  with  die  Arabs,  the  relative  disad- 
vantages under  which  Christian  scholarship  laboured  increased. 
Still  there  are  not  lacking  in  the  early  centttries  a.d.  important,  if 
limited  and  imperfect,  efforu  in  textual  criticism.  Origen,  in  his 
Htxapla,  placed  side  by  side  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint^  and 
certain  later  Greek  versions,  and  drew  auention  to  the  vviatlons: 
he  thus  brought  together  for  comparison,  an  indispensable 
prelimhiary  to  criticism,  the  chief  existing  evidence  to  tlw  text  of 
die  Old  Testament.  IMortunatdy  this  great  work  proved  too 
vohiminous  to  be  preserved  entire;  and  In  the  form  in  which  it 
was  fragmenurily  preserved,  it  even  largely  enhanced  the  critical 
task  of  later  centuries.  Jerome,  perceivhig  the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  Latin-speaking  Christian  scholars  who  studied  the  Old 
Testament  at  a  double  remove  from  the  original — ^in  Latin  versions 
Of  the  Greek— made  a  fresh  Latin  translation  direct  from  the 
Hebrew  text  then  received  among  the  Jews.  It  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  what  constantly  recurs  in  the  history  of  Biblical 
criticism  that  this  effort  to  approximate  to  the  truth  net  at  first 


with  coniiderrfila  oppnritioa^  and  wm  for  a  time  regarded  «vm  by 
Augustine  as  dangerous.  Subsequently,  however,  this  version  of 
Jerome  (the  Vulgale)  becaoK  the  basis  of  Western  Biblical 
scholarship.  Uenceiorward  the  Western. Church  suffered  both 
from  the  corruptions  in  the  official  Hebrew  text  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  it  worked  from  a  version  and  not  from  the  original,  for  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  rare  indeed  among  Christian  scholars 
between  the  time  of  Jerome  and  the  16th  century. 

But  if  the  use  <^  versions,  or  of  an  uncritical  text  of  the 
original,  was  one  condition  unfavourable  to  criticism,  anotlier 
that  was  not  less  serious  was  the  dominance  over  both  Jews  and 
Christians  of  unsound  methods  of  interpretation — ^legal  or 
dognuuic  or  allegorical.  The  influence  of  these  can  lie  traced  a« 
early  as  the  Greek  version  (3rd  century  b.c  and  later);  alle- 
gorical interpretation  is  conspicuous  in  t^  Alexandrian  Jewish 
scholar  Philo  {q.v.),  it  may  be  seen  in  many  New  Testament 
interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  («.;.  GaL  iiL  f6,  iv.  21-31), 
found  a  classical  exponent  in  Origen,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  school  of  Antioch,  preeminently  of  Theodore  (d. 
AJ>.  428),  maintained  its  power  virtually  imbroken  down  to  the 
Reformation.  It  is  true  that  even  by  the  most  thoroug)i-going 
allegorists  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  opoily  and 
entirely  disregarded,  but  the  Very  fact  that  the  study  of  Hebrew 
was  never  more  than  exceptional,  and  so  eady  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  at  all,  is  eloquent  of  indifference  to  the  <»iginal  literal 
sense,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  many  meanings  inherent  in 
the  sacred  writings  was  hostile  to  sound  Interpretation;  greater 
importance  was  attached  to  the  **  deeper  "  or  "  hidden  "  senses, 
».r.  to  the  various  unreal  interpretations,  and  when  the  literal 
sense  confficted  with  the  dogmas  or  tradition  of  the  Church  ita 
validity  was  wholly  denied.  The  extraordinary  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty  which  allegorical  interpretation  tacitly  ascribed  to 
Scripture,  and  the  ease  with  which  heretical  aa  wdl  as  orthodox 
teadiing  could  be  represented  as  **  hidden  "  under  the  literal 
sense,  was  eariy  perceived,  but  instead  of  this  leading  to  any  real 
check  on  even  wild  subjectivity  in  interpretation  and  iafjiBtence 
on  reaching  the  literal  sense,  it  created  an  ominous  principle  that 
Maintained  much  of  its  influence  long  after  the  suprenuicy  off 
aOegorism  was  overthrown.  This  is  the  principle  that  all 
interpretation  of  Scripture  must  be  according  to  the  ReiuU 
fidei — that  all  interpretation  which  n^akes  Scripture  contradict  or 
offend  the  traditioos  of  the  Church  n  wrong. 

The  spirit  and  the  age  of  humanism  and  the  Reformation 
effected  and  witnessed  important  developments  in  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  still  long  before  any  considerable 
results  were  achieved;  but  in  various  ways  the  dogmatic  and 
traditional  treatment  of  Scripture  was  undermined;  the  way 
was  opened  for  a  more  real  and  historical  method.  It  must 
suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points. 

I.  lenorance  gave  place  to  knowledge  of  the  lans^uages  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  was  written.     In  1506  the  distii^ished  humanist. 

iohann  Rcuchtin,  who  had  begun  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a 
ewish  teacher  about  1492,  published  a  work  entitled  De  Rudimeniit 
iebraicis  containimr  a  Hebrew  lexicon  and  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
In  150^  Konrad  Pelliican  (Pelticanus),  whose  study  of  Heorew  had 
profttea  from  intercourse  with  Rcuchlin,  hgd  published  a  brieC 
introducrion  to  the  langua^.  In  1514  the  Compluxcnsian  Polvglott 
b^pn  to  be  printed  and  in  1522  was  published.  Various  Jewish 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  had  already  been  printed — in  part 
since  1477,  entire  since  1488;  but  this  work  contained  the  first 
Christian  edition  of  the  text.  Certainly  the  editors  did  not  intend 
hereby  to  exalt  the  original  above  the  versions:  for  tlwy  placed  the 
Vulgate  in  the  centre  of  the, page  with  the  Hebrew  on  one  side, 
the  Greek  on  the  other,  i.e.  as  they  themselves  explained  it.  the 
Roman  Church  between  the  synagogue  and  the  Greek  Church,  as 
Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves.  Vet  even  to  Che  publKatioa 
of  the  Hebrew  text  by  Christian  scholars  marks  an  impoitant  stafte; 
henceforth  the  study  of  the  original  enters  increasingly  into  Christiatt 
BiUtcal  scholarship;  it  already  undertay  the  translarioos  winch 
form  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  16th  ccnttny  Luther's  Gennan 
verskMi  (Pentateuch.  1523)  and  Tyndale's  English  version  (Ptnu* 
teuch,  1530)  were  both  made  from  the  Hebrew.  At  first,  and  indeed 
down  to  Che  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Jewkh  traditions  and 
methods  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  dominaied  Christian  scholars: 
but  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries  the  study  of  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages opened  up  that  comparative  linguistic  study  which  was 
systematized  and  brought  nearer  to  perfectioa  in  the  19th  oeotiuy 
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C«lach  abo  nHtnofWd  the  ^p^iikgg  v^6tiim  oew  stvdy  of  AMvrian) 
by  scholars  such  as  Cesemus.  Ewald,  Olshausen,  Renan.  NOideke, 
Stadc  and  Driver.  This  has  done  much  to  render  possible  a  more 
critical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

a.  An  tncreasmg  strew  was  laid  on  the  Uttnt  mtmt  ot  Scripture. 
The  leadiac  Relorroera-nL«tber.  ZwingU^  Melaoctfaoor-fnequently 
expressed  themselves  against  the  prevailing  view  of  the  manifold 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  in  particular  questioned  the  legitimacy  of 
allegorical  interpretation^-^xcept  for  purposes  of  popular  and. 
practical  eirposition.  The  effort  to  get  at  and  abide  by  the  literal 
sense  is  chaMcteristk  of  CaWia't  extcnsave  exagttical  works.    True. 

Cactice  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  theory,  and  the  literal  sense 
d  to  yield  if  it  came  into  conflict  with  the  "  Faith  •*:  the  alle- 
gorical method  for  long  obscured  the  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  any  departure  from  it  was  severely  condemned :  iust  as  Theodore 
of  Mopmestia  drew  down  on  himself  for  maintainiiig  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Song  the  condemnation  of  the  Second  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (a.d.  553),  so  Sebastian  CastelUo  owed  Qn  part)  to  the 
same  inoiscrction  his  expulsion  from  Geneva  in  1544.  Even  In  the 
t6thandi7thcenturies8cholarslikeGrotittsand  Michaetisiaetwith 
violent  opposition  for  the  same  cause. 

But,  however  slowly  and  irregularly,  the  new  conditions  and  the 
new  spirit  a^ectcd  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  became  subject 
to  the  same  critical  methods  which  since  the  Renaissance  have  been 
applied  to  other  ancient  literatures.  Biblical  criticism  it  part  of  a 
wider  critical  movement,  but  it  is  noticeable  how,  from  stage  to 
stage.  Biblical  scholars  adopted  the  various  critical  methods  which 
as  applied  to  other  Gtcratures  have  been  proved  valid,  rather  than 
themselves  initiated  them.  The  textiial  criticism  of  the  classical 
literatures  made  way  before  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Tesu- 
meat:    Bentle/s   Phalaris    (1699)    preceded    any   thorough    or 

?rstematic  application  of  Higher  Criticism  to  any  part  of  the  Old 
estamcnt:  Nicbuhr's  History  cf  Rome  (181 1)  preceded  Ewald'* 
History  of  Israel  (1843-1859). 

The  fundamental  pnncq>Ies  of  the  Textual  Critidam  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  same  as  those  which  apply  to  aigr  other 
C^g^Moiu  *o^^^  text  and  need  not  be  described  here  (see  the 
mtToxtmml  article  TEXTUAL  Criticisii).  There  are  also,  however, 
CrtUdtm  certain  conditions  peoUiar  to  the  text  of  the  Old 
2^  Testament.  The  $igni6cancc  of  these  and  the  extent 
^^'  to  which  they  must  govern  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  have  even  yet  scarcely  obtaiiMd  fuU  and  general 
fecognition.    These,  then,  must  be  briery  described. 

The  earliest  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  date  from 
not  earlier  than  the  9th  century  aj>.,  or  nearly  one  thousand 
years  after  the  latest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written. 
These  MSS.,  and  the  Hebrew  Bibles  as  usually  printed,  contain 
Id  reality  two  perfectly  distinct  texts— the  work  of  two  different 
ages  separated  from  one  another  by  centuries:  the  one  is  a 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  the  other  a  text  of  a  later  Jewish 
mtcrpreUtion  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  consists  of  consonants  only,  for  the  alphabet  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  like  that  of  their  Moabite,  Aramaean  and 
Phoenician  nei^ibours,  contained  no  vowek;  the  text  of  the 
interpretation  consists  of  vowels  and  accents  only — for  vowel 
ugns  and  accents  had  been  invented  by  Jewish  scholars  between 
the  5th  and  9th  centuries  a.d.',  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  complete  in  itself  and  intelligible,  though  ambiguous;  but 
the  text  of  the  interpretation  read  by  Hself  is  unintelligible,  and 
only  becomes  intelligible  when  read  with  the  consonants  (under, 
over»  or  in  which  th^  are  inserted)  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  the  fact  that  the  Uter  text  nukes  use  of  the  earlier 
to  make  itself  intelligible  in  no  way  destroys  the  fact  that  it  is 
as  entirely  distinct  a  work  from  the  earlier  as  Is  any  commentary 
distinct  from  the  work  on  winch  it  comments.  The  first  task 
of  Old  Testament  textual  critidsm  after  the  Reformation  was 
to  prove  the  independence  of  these  two  texts,  to  gain  genera] 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  vowels  and  accents  forlned  no  part 
of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  The  conflict 
that  arose  over  this  question  in  the  Christian  Church  was  pro- 
longed and  bitter— in  part  because  it  unfortunately  became 
inflamed  by  the  contending  interests  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  coeval  origin  of  consonants  and  vowels  had 
indeed  been  questioned  or  denied  by  the  earliest  reformers 
(Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin),  but  later,  in  the  period  of  Protestant 
scholasticism  and  under  the  influence  of  one  school  of  Jewish 
Rabbis,  Protestant  scholars  in  particular,  and  especially  those 
of  the  Swiss  school,  notably  the  Buxtorfs,  had  committed 


thainselv^  to  the  view  thit  the  vowels  formed  an  integral  and 
original  part  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  this  they 
maintained  with  all  the  more  fervency  because  the  ambiguity 
of  the  consonants  without  the  vowels  was  a  troublesome  fact 
in  the  way  of  the  extreme  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  inqnralion, 
verbal  infallibility  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  while  it  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome  to  Catholic  theologians  with  their 
doctrine  of  the  need  for  an  authoritative  interpretation.  Still 
in  the  end  it  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  learning  and  argu- 
mutative  power  devoted  to  this  subject  by  the  French  Protestant 
scholar,  Louis  Capell,  and,  amongst  others,  by  the  English 
Protestant  scholar,  Brian,  Walton,  that  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  this  particular  controversy  was  (tactically  at  an  end, 
criticism  had  triumphed,  and  the  later  origin  of  the  vowels  was 
adndtted.  Yet,  as  often  happens,  the  influence  of  tradition 
lingered  long  ajfter  it  had  beim  proved  to  be  false;  thus  the 
R.V.,  instead  of  being  an  independent  tran^tion  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  is  intended  (with  rare  exceptions,  as  e.g.  in  Is.  lix.  19,  where 
R.V.  translates  the  Hebrew  text  and  R.V  margm  the  Jewish 
interpretatk>n)  to  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  Jewish  inter- 
pretation; and  to  the  present  day  it  is  usual,  though  obviously 
uncritical  and  wrong,  to  describe  perfectly  legitimate  translations 
of  the  received  consonantal  text,  if  they  happen  to  presuppose 
other  vowels  than  those  provided  by  Jewish  tradition,  as 
based  on  emendation;  even  in  the  English  edition  of  Haupt's 
Sacred  Books  of  tke  Old  Testament  (see  below)  the  possi- 
bility of  this  unfortimate  miaunderstanding  is  not  altogether 
removed. 

But  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament  long  before  it  was 
combined  with  the  text  of  the  Jewish  or  Massoretic  interpretation 
had  already  undergone  a  somewhat  similar  change,  the  extent 
of  which  was  indeed  far  less,  but  also  less  deariy  discoverable. 
This  change  consbted  in  the  insertion  into  the  original  text 
of  certain  consonants  which  had  come  to  be  also  used  to  express 
vowel  sounds:  e.g.  the  Hebrew  consonant  corresponding  to 
w  also  expressed  the  vowel  0  or  m,  the  consonant  h  the  vowel 
a,  and  so  forth.  For  reasons  suggested  partly  by  the  study  of 
Semitic  inscriptions,  partly  by  comparison  of  passages  occurring 
twice  within  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint,it  is  clear  that  the  authors 
of  the  Old  Testament  (or  at  least  most  of  them)  themselves  made 
some  use  of  these  vowel  consonants,  but  that  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  the  vowel  consonants  that  stand  in  our  present  text 
were  inserted  by  transcribers  and  editors  of  the  texts.  Again, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  the  original  texts  were  written  without  any  dear  division 
of  the  consonants  mto  words.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  first 
requisite  for  a  critical  treatment  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  consider  the  omsonants  by  themselves,  to  treat  every 
vowd-consonant  as  possibly  not  original,  and  the  existing 
divisions  of  the  text  into  words  as  original  <mly  in  those  cases 
where  they  yield  a  sense  better  than  any  other  possible  division 
(or,  at  least,  as  good).  Certainly  all  this  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  much  ambiguity  and  demands  increased  skill  in  interpreta- 
tion, but  anything  short  of  it  falls  short  also  of  strict  critical 
method.  A  perception  of  this  has  only  been  gradually  reached, 
and  is  even  now  none  too  general. 

Apart  from  these  changes  in  the  hbtory  of  the  text,  it  has, 
like  all  ancient  texts,  suffered  from  accidents  of  transmission, 
from  the  unintentional  mistakes  of  copyists.  This  fact  was, 
naturally  enough  and  under  the  same  dogmatic  stress,  denied 
by  those  scholars  who  maintained  that  the  vowels  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  text.  Here  again  we  may  single  out  Capellus 
as  a  pioneer  in  criticism,  in  his  Critica  sacra  sive  de  variis  quae 
in  sacris  V.  T.  libris  occurrtmt  lectionibtiSf  written  in  1654,  much 
studied  in  MS.  by  scholars  before  its  publication  in  1650,  and 
unavailingly  criticized  by  Buxtorf  the  younger  in  his  Anticritica 
seu  vindiciae  veritatis  hebraicae  (1653).  Capellus  drew  conclusions 
from  such  important  facta  as  the  occurrence  of  variations  in 
the  two  Hebrew  texts  of  passages  found  twice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself,  and  the  variations  brought  to  light  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Hebrew 
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text  and  the  Septuagint,  the  Hebrew  text  and  New  Tettament 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

In  order  that  the  principles  already  perceived  by  Capellus 
might  be  satkfactorily  applied  in  establishing  a  critical  text, 
many  things  were  needed;  for  example,  a  complete  collation 
of  existing  MSS.  of  the  Jewish  text  and  of  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  establishing  of  a  critical  text  of  the  Septua- 
gint, a  careftd  study  of  the  several  versions  directed  to  determin- 
ing  when  real  variants  are  implied  and  what  they  are.  Some  of 
this  work  has  been  accomplished:  much  of  it  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  were  collated  by  Kennicott  and  de  Rossi 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
to  justify  the  important  conclusion  that  all  existing  MSS. 
reproduce  a  single  recension.  Hie  Samaritan  MSS.  are  still 
very  imperfectly  collated;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Syriac  and 
other  versions  except  the  Septuagint.  In  regard  to  the  Septua- 
gint, though  the  woiii  is  by  no  means  complete,  much  ha»  been 
done.  For  collection  of  material  the  edition  of  Holmea  and 
Parsons  (Oxford,  1798-1827),  with  its  magnificent  critical 
apparatus,  is  pre-eminent;  the  preparation  of  a  similar  edition, 
on  a  rather  smaller  scale  but  embodying  the  results  of  fresh  and 
more  careful  collation,  was  subsequently  imdertaken  by  Cam- 
bridge scholars.*  These  editions  furnish  the  material,  but  neither 
attempts  the  actual  construction  of  a  critical  text  of  the  version. 
Some  important  contributions  towards  a  right  critical  method 
of  using  the  material  collected  have  been  made— in  particular 
by  Lagarde,  who  has  also  opened  up  a  valuable  line  of  critical 
work,  along  which  much  remains  to  be  done,  by  his  restoration 
of  the  Ludanic  recension,  one  of  the  three  great  recensions  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament  whidi  obtained  currency 
at  the  close  of  the  3rd  and  beginning  of  the  4th  centuries  a.d. 

More  especially  since  the  time  of  Capellus  the  vahie  of  the 
Septuagint  for  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  recognised; 
but  it  has  often  been  used  uncritically,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
Hebrew  text  underlying  it  in  comparison  with  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  though  still  perhaps  most  generally  under- 
estimated, has  certainly  at  times  been  exaggerated. 

It  has  only  been  possible  here  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  way 
what  is  involved  in  the  collection  and  critical  sifting  of  the 
A»(o/y«a#  **^°'  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  Old  Tesument, 
CrtikiMou  ^^^  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  and  how  much 
remains;  and  with  equal  brevity  it  must  suffice  \to 
indicate  the  position  which  faces  the  textual  critic  when  all 
that  can  be  done  in  this  way  has  been  done.  In  so  far  as  ft 
is  possible  to  recover  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Greek 
version  was  made,  it  is  possible  to  recover  a  form  of  the  Hebrew 
text  current  about  280  b.c  in  the  case  of  the  PenUteuch.  some 
time  htfon  100  b.c.  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  By  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recover  the  recension  which  with  few  arid  unimportant 
variants  they  have  perpetuated,  and  which  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  differing  but  slightly  from  the  text  ctirrent  and  offici- 
ally established  before  the  end  of  the  and  century  a.d.  By 
a  comparison  of  these  two  Unes  of  evidence  we  can  approximate 
to  a  text  current  about  300  b.c  or  later,  but  for  any  errors 
which  had  entered  into  the  common  source  of  these  two  forms 
of  the  text  we  possess  no  documentary  means  of  detection 
whatsoever.  The  case  then  standi  thus.  Except  by  the  obviously 
absurd  assumption  of  tht  infallibility  of  copyists  for  the  centuries 
before  c.  300  B.C.,  we  caimot  escape  the  condusioo  that  errors 
htrk  even  where  no  variants  now  exist,  and  that  suck  errors  can 
be  corrected,  if  at  all,  only  by  conjectural  emendation.  The  dangers 
of  conjectural  emendation  are  well  known  and  apparent;  large 
numbers  of  such  emendations  have  been  ill-advis^;  but  in  the 
case  of  many  passages  the  only  alternative  for  the  textual  critic 
who  is  at  onoe  competent  and  honest  is  to  offer  such  emendations 
or  to  indicate  that  such  passages  are  corrupt  and  the  means  of 
restoring  them  lacking. 

Conjectural  emendations  were  offered  by  Capellus  in  the 
i7lh,  and  by  ctbolars  such  as  C.  F.  Houbigant,  Archbishop 

»  The  Old  Testament  in  Creek,  by  A.  E.  BroolbC  and  N.  McLean, 
vd.  L  pt,  I  (1906)  — -^ 


Seeker,  Bishop  Lowth  and  J.  D.  MfchaeUs  in  the  i8ch  centwy 
Some  of  these  have  approved  themselves  to  successive  genera- 
tions of  scholars,  who  have  also  added  largely  to  the  store  of  such 
suggestions,  con^ctoral  emendation  has  ticen  carried  furthest 
by  upholders  of  particular  metrical  theories  (such  as  Bickdl 
and  Duhm)  which  do  not  accommodate  themselves  well  to  the 
existing  text,  and  by  T  R.  Cheyne  (in  Critica  Bihlica,  1903), 
whose  restorations  resting  on  a  dubious  theory  of  Hebrew  history 
have  met  with  little  approval,  though  his  negative  critidiin 
of  the  text  is  often  keen  and  suggestive. 

A  model  of  the  application  of  the  various  resources  of  Old 
Testament  textual  criticism  to  the  restoration  of  the  text  h 
C.  H.  Comill's  Das  Buck  des  Profheten Execkid{l9»(^) :  outstand- 
ing examples  of  important  systematic  critical  notes  are  J.  Wdl- 
hausen's  Der  Text  der  BUcker  Samuelis  (1871)  and  S.  R.  Driver's 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (i  890).  Haupt'a 
Sdcred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited  l^  various  scboUn, 
was  designed  to  present,  when  complete,  a  critical  text  of  the 
entire  Old  Testament  with  critical  notes.  The  results  of  textual 
criticism,  including  a  considerable  number  of  conjectural  emend- 
ations, are  succinctly  presented  in  Kittd's  Bitiia  Hebraic* 
(1906),  but  the  text  here  printed  is  the  ordinary  Massoretic 
(vocalized)  text.  The  valuable  editions  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  Baer  and  Delitzsch,  and  by  Ginsburg,  contain  critical  text* 
of  the  Jewish  interpretation  erf  Scripture,  and  therdore  neces- 
sarily uncritical  texts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  itself:  it 
lies  entirdy  outside  their  scope  to  give  or  even  to  consider  the 
evidence  which  exists  for  correcting  the  obvious  errors  hi  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  as  received  and  perpetuated  by  the 
Jewish  interpreters.  See  abo  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the 
following  section.  (G.  B.  G.*) 

4.  Higher  Criticism. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  growth  of  literary  and  his- 
toric criticism,  which  constitute  the  Higher  Criticism  as  already 
explained.    Down  to  the  Reformation  conditions  were  un- 
favourable to  such  criticism;  the  prevailing  dogmatic  use  of 
Scripture  gave  no  occasion  for  inquiry  into  the  human  origins 
or  into  the  real  purport  and  character  of  the  several  hooks. 
Neverthdess  we  find  some  sporadic  and  tentative  critical  efforts 
or  questions.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  made  outside 
the  Church — a  significant  indication  of  the  adverse  effect  oil 
the  conditions  within;  the  Neo-platonlst  philosopher  POr^diyry* 
in  the  3rd  century  a.d.,  untrammelled  by  churoi  tradition  aad 
methods,  antidpated  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  important 
condusions  of  modem  criticism:  he  detected  the  incorrectness 
of  the  traditional  ascription  of  Danid  to  the  Jewish  captivity 
in  Babylon  and  discerned  that  the  real  period  of  its  composition 
was  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  four  centuries  later.    In  the 
mind  even  of  Augustine  (Locutio  in  Jos.  vi.  35)  quesUons  were 
raised  by  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  *'  until  this  day  **  in 
Jos.  iv.  9,  but  were  stilled  by  a  rather  clever  though  wrong  use 
of  Jos.  vi.  35;  Abelard  {Heloissae  Probkma,  xU.)  considers  the 
problem  whether  the  narrative  of  Moses's  death  in  Deut.  contains 
a  prophecy  by  Moses  or  is  the  worii  of  another  and  later  writer, 
while  the  Jewish  scholar  Ibn  Exra  (Abenexra),  in  a  cryptic  note 
on  Deut  i.  i,  which  has  been  often  quoted  of  late  years,  gathers 
together  several  indications  that  point,  as  he  appears  to  perceive, 
to  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.     Even  rarer  than 
these  rare  perceptions  of  the  evidence  <A  the  quasi-historicnl 
books  to  their  origin  are  such  half-perceptions  of  the  literary 
origin  of  the  prophetical  books  as  is  betrayed  by  Ibn  Ezra,  wbo 
appears  to  question  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  Is.  xL-lxvL,  and 
by  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  9th  century, 
who,  according  to  Diestd  {Cesch.  desA.T.,  169),  raises  the  ques- 
tion ^y  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  contali^ng  the  inaugural 
vision,  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Even  after  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  tradition 
continued  influential.  For  though  the  Reformers  were  critical 
of  the  authority  of  ecdesiastical  tradition  in  the  matter  of 

*  His  arguments  are  stated  briefly  (and  In  order  to  be  refuted)  by 
Jerome  Inliis  commentarx  on  DoiueL 


0.1.  caiTicjsim  BII 

Hbe  inlcipntalion  and  UM  of  SCr^ittee,  Acy  mre  not  in- 
Padiatriy  intereated  En  litermcy  ajid  hiiroricol  cijtidam,  dot  coa- 
^^  amed  lo  cluiUeiigc  the  irfaolc  body  of  uiditiooal  lore 

Luther's  attitude  hoir  the  doctiioe  of  the  Refomien 
(unlike  that  of  the  Fistetlanl  tchdasticB  wbo  cams  later) 
•dnutled  conideiable  freadom,  in  piuticulu  m'th  reference 

'     canon,  but  aba  lo  mvcihI  qucationi  of 

a  it  ii  to  lAitlur  a  matler  of  indlffemicc 

s  wrote  the  Petitiieueh;  the  books  of 

a  Sat  (ndibki  than  thOK  of 


Whether  c 

Cirmidm  he  ibfiDltcty  pi 


SuMprobablyovalbciipiaUitfoiiBtslatHhaiidL  CarlsUdt 
agaia  detuitd]'  denied  the  Mosaic  aalhcrriiip  of  the  Penuttuch 
on  the  gtonnd  that  Uoses  could  not  have  written  the  account  of 
his  own  death  and  yet  that  DeuL  xniv.  cannot  be  MpanUd 
ftomlheiotof  thePeotaleuch.  lie  later  scholBtic  ProtnGml 
dDctrine  of  veibal  ififalllbility  necessarily  encooraged  critioU 
feaction  and  proved  a  widely  eiteDded  Hlardiug  force  far  doVD 
into  the  lolh  century.  Neverthrias  ciiticiini  advaacod  by 
4I0W  degrees  among  individuals,  now  in  the  Ronian  Cfauith, 
loosely  to  the  nstrictloiii 
Uurity,  ^and  now  unoog 
PiotcaUint  schoUn  and  theotofiana. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  itAcr  here  even  briefly  to  all  time, 
and  it  may  be  [sore  uselu]  lo  select  for  nmewhatfuS  description, 
U^t,,  as  tbowins  what  anikl  be  achieved  by,  and  what 
llnutationa  bt*et,  even  ■  critical  spirit  in  the  irth. 
century,  the  survey  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  l>atBinent  given 
by  one  such  iodividuBl— Thoiaaa  Hobbot  in  hit  LavMan' 
(publisheit  1651}  c  TTiiil.     As  {at  as  poatible  this  lurvsy  aludl 

"Who  were  the  oritinal  iniiensf  the  ntwal  books  of  Holy 

Scripture  baa  nr*  """ ■* -'-' — '  ^"  "—  — *-■—■■  -— ^ 

of  other  hJiioiy, 
be,  by — 


___ __  tha  truth,  not  ot  .  ...  

therefore  that  muse  ruida  ua  la  this  cueolioiu 
is  held  out  unto  Dslrom  the  books  themiel 
thoirghit  shew  us  not  the  author  of  FvFTV  bock, 
to  give  ut  Icnowledge  cf  Ibe  time  whcmn  they 
■'And  iist.  for  Ibe  Pentueuch.  ...  We  r 
concenung  Che  su-oklire  of  Mcacs  '  that  no 
■epuLchn  lo  Ilu»  diy  'i  that  is.  (0  the  day  whei 
^" It  is  Iherefore  manifen  it-  -'  -- 


alter  his  iatermeitt.  For  it  were  a  sttanBe  tnierp«*latlon  to  say 
UosB  inlie  of  hia  own  sepulckie.  tbough  by  impucy.  thai  It  was 
not  found  to  tlut  day  wberein  he  was  yei  Uvieg.''    the  suneKlon 


r^tini  thaacta  of  Meaa  at  the  Red  Sea  nnd  In  Moab)  an 
dusion  nacted  thac  "  tha  five  bonks  ij<  Moms  weie  wii 
bis  timo,  thouoh  how  toog  after  is  not  BO  nunifcM-" 

"  But  though  Moses  old  not  compile  those  books  ent 
hi  Iho  form  we  have  them.  y«  he  wrote  all  (hat  which  1 
■i^  to  have  wiitten:  as,  tor  — ^'*  the  volmw  d  I 
BintaiDcd  "  as  It  Mioth  "  hi  Deot  xi.-nvii, "  and  this  ii 
which  -  ■  ,  having  hug  lot.'  was  long  time  after  found 
nmtlah  and  sent  to  Kng  Joito*  5  Kings  loiL  .S)." 

TIk  books  of  joshut.  ludao,  Ruth,  Samod  an  pro 
Istar'ttuiL'the  tima  ncowdf  hi  (her^  by  the  av 


wbk:h  spcskof  customs,  cooditiona,^.,  remaioio^  "  unto  tms  day." 

and  ^s^ff>  in  porticulaj' by  sviiL  30* "  where  it  nid  that '  Jocatfaan 

•  ■  ' ?rB  priests  tn  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  Ibe  day  of  [he 


Aa  to€  Km^i 

■uch  mooumentt .  ..-,_  __, 

(Hobbee  here  cites  thineen  Irom  Kugs,  1  ... 

Babylon.tliat  the  history  of  them  Is  continued  till  that  tmie.  Foi 
the  ucts  reglsteTed  ere  always  Dson  ancient  thui  the  itgistn-;  and 
snuch  laorsanQcsI  than  suph  books  as  aafca  naiwlkin  oTandquoti 

r,  Esther  duHn 


at  an  uncertain  due.    The  I>salBi 


I  ■  histDTybut 


nsarefiom  bis  EngUsfa  work: 


Eicept  in  strangely  making  Zephaiuali  contemporary  wilh 
Isaiah,  Hohbea'  conclusiaus,  in  so  far  as  tltfy  d^T  from  the 
traditional  views,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  niore  Iboroogh 
criliciDn  of  subsequent  scholars.  But  apart  fnn  the  special 
condusioDS,  the  opening  and  dodng  consideratjons  ointsin  dear 
and  importaoC  statements  which  still  hold  good  .  hTo  fish 
discoveria  since  the  time  of  Hobbe>  have  fumiabed  any  "  loEi- 
mony  of  other  history  "  to  the  origin  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
Tufsmftit'  this  must  still  be  determined  by  the  slaumenu 
and  inteim]  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  a  deeper 
criticism  hss  given  to  the  final  considcratnn  that  the  Old 
Testament  received  its  present  form  a/far  the  Eiile  a  far  greater 
sigmhcuKC  than  Hohbs  perinpe  guessed. 

But  the  houtationa  of  Hobbcs'  literary  critidsm  judged  from 
our  present  stuidpoint  «r  great.  The  considerations  from 
which  he  acutely  and  accvrately  dnwa  far-reaching  and  'im- 
potUnt  condatictB  mi^  be  suggested  by  *  very  superficial 
acanunaHoo  cS  the  liieAtiiR;  they  involve,  for  ei9i^>le,  no 
qiedal  pUlolDgical  knoiriedgE.  Tlie  effect  of  a  dteper  oitician 
haa  been  {a)  to  give  a  more  powerful  support  to  eome  of  Hobbes' 
condurfons;  (U  to  show  that  works  (t.g.  EccleBiasle&)  whose 
traditional  antiquity  is  left  unquestioned  by  him  are  in  reality 
of  &r  more  iccent  oi^io;  (c)  lo  eliminate  the  earlier  sources 
or  elements  in  the  wntingi  wUdi  Hobbes  was  content  to  date 
mainly  or  as  B  whole  by  tbeir  latest  ehments  C^.f.  Pai/Mie.k, 
JtdfO,  Kinti),  and  thus  to  give  to  these  earUer  sources  an 
historical  value  bi^ei  than  that  which  would  be  safely  ittri- 

Hobbe*  Hgues  In  the  case  of  the  PeKlnlaak  that  two  authon 
m  dittiuguiahabie — Mosa  and  a  lauch  later  compiler  and 
editoc.  Spinoia,  vdiose  omcln^iia  in  his  Traciatus  ikcalppia- 
tatitietu  (1S71},  c  vitL  ii.,  had  in  general  much  in  common  with 
Hobbes,  drew  attention  in  particular  to  the  confused  mixture 
o(  law  aod  nmlivB  in  the  Fenlateuch,  the  occurrence  of 
duplicate  narrativea  and  duonological  incongruities.  Father 
BlnaD  in  hh  Hidehe  atlipa  da  Vieux  Teilamaa  <i6S9)  also 
a^uea  that  the  Poitateach  ii  the  work  of  more  than  one  author, 
and  ivakta.iB  bnporunt  advuiDe  lowards  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  lepuate  cleounti  by  obserring  that  the  style  varies, 
being  Kunetnifa  veiy  Out  and  ^omefinMS  very  copioni  "  al- 
tboogh  thn  vuiety  of  the  matcei  docs  not  leqtdie  it,"    But 

The  fint  Mtenvt  of  this  kind  is  that  of  >  FRhch  fralholic 
phyndui,  Jcu  Astmc  In  t,  wtiik  published  aaonymouily  in 
ilSi  undEi  tbe  title  of  Coi^lirct  mr  la  mttunra  ^uoi'i, 
aritimMti  dml  B  parM  gut  Ueytt  it^  tmi  fBsr 
cMif#wr  Ii  Uwt  i4  la  GMb,  be  argued  that  In  Genens  and 
Ex.  L IL  UoMJ  bad  ned  diOeient  documents,  and  that  of  theaa 

"'  their  tUB  of  difleiint  divine 

be  me  of  this  due  he  gave 
of.  the  puuges  bdonging  to  the  sevenl 
document*.  Aatmc^  eritola  were  too  slight  lo  give  to  ail  the 
details  of  bis  analysis  anything  approacUng  a  final  analysis; 
but  hiter  critidsm  has  shown  that  his  criteria,  <o  br  as  they 
went,  were  valid,,  and  his  reiulti,  broadly  speaking,  sound 
though  JDCompletei  and,  monovtr,  they  have  abundantly 
jumped .  his  really  iraportant  fundamental  theory  that  tl« 
documents  used  t^  tl^  compiler  of  the  PeMaitudt  have  been 
much  aa  they  lay  before  him  that  wt  caa  get 
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behind  the  comtuler  to  the  earlier  aoorccs  and  thus  poih  bock 
the  evidence  <H  much  of  the  Pentateuch  beyond  the  date  of  its 
compilation  to  the  earlier  date  of  the  sources.  In  identifying 
the  compiler  with  Moses,  Astruc  failed  to  profit  from  some  <rf 
hb  predecessors:  and  the  fact  that  he  held  to  the  traditional 
(Mosaic)  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  may  have  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  similar  facts  which  would  have  led  him  to  continue 
his  analysis  into  the  remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

For  subsequent  development,  and  the  fruitful  results  of 
documentary  analysis  as  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
composite  books,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail  here, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  articles  on  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament 

The  year  of  the  publication  of  Astnic's  book  mw  also  the 
publication  of  Bishop  Lowth's  De  sacr*  poesi  Hehraeommi  later 
£^,y^  Lowth  published  a  new  translation  of  Isaiah  with 
notes  (1778).  Lowth's  contribution  to  a  more  critical 
appredation  of  the  Old  Testament  lies  in  his  perception  of  the 
nature  and  significance  of  paniUefism  in  Hebrew  poetry,  in  his 
discernment  o<  the  extent  to  which  the  prophetical  books  are 
poetical  in  form,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  Okl  TestaiAent  as  the 
expression  of  the  thought  and  emotions  of  a  people — in  a  word, 
as  literature.  Both  Lowth's  works  were  traasla^  and  became 
influential  in  Germany. 

In  spite  of  these  earUer  achievements,  it  b  J.  G;  Eichhora  who 
has,  not  without  reason,  been  termed  the  "  founder  of  modem 
eieUt^fg,  Old  Testament  criticism.^'  Certainly  the  publicatiott 
of  his  Einleittmg  (InlroduOidn  to  the  Old  Testament), 
in  1780-X783,  b  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  An  intimate  friend  of  Herder,  hixnself  keenly  interested 
in  literature,  he  naturally  enough  treats  the  Old  Testament  eis 
literature — like  Lowth,  but  more  thoroughly:  and,  as  an 
Oriental  schcdar,  he  treats  it  as  an  Oriental  literature.  In  both 
respects  he  was  to  be^  widely  followed.  Hb  Introduction,  con- 
sbting  of  three  dosely  packed  volumes  dealing  with  textual 
as  well  as  literary  Criticism,  b  the  first  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  entire  Old  Testamat  as  literature.  Much  of  the  voluminous 
detailed  work-  in  thb  and  other  works,  b  naturslly  enough 
provisional,  bat  in  the  Introduction  there  epierge  most  of  the 
broad  condnsibns  of  literary  criticism  (sometimes  Incomplete) 
which,  after  more  Aan  a  century  of  keen  nramination  by  scholars 
unwilHng  to  admit  them,,  have  passed  by  more  or  less  general 
consent  into  the  nximber  of  hbtorical  certainties  or  high  proba- 
bilities. With  hb  wide  lingubtic  knowledge  Eichhom  perceived 
that  the  language  alone  (though  he  also  adduces  other  considera- 
tions) betrays  the  late  origin  of  Eedesiastes,  wbkAn.  he  places  in 
the  Persian  Period  (538-338  B.C.):  Canticles,  too,  preserves 
lingubtic  features  which  are  not  of  the  Soloibonic  age.  He 
analyses  significant  stylbtic  peculiarities  such  as  occur,  e.g.,  In 
Isaiah  xnv.-xxviL  For  various  reasons  (here  following  Koppe, 
who  just  previously  In  additions  to  hb  translation  of  Lowth's 
isaiak  had  shown  himseK  the  pioneer  of , the  higher  tritidsm  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah)  he  argues  that  ^' jn  our  Isaiak  are  many 
oracles  not  the  work  of  thb  prophet**  '  In  other  directions  the 
still  powerful  influence  of  -  tradition  affects  Eichhom.  He 
maintains  the  exilic  origin  of  parts  of"  Daniel,  though  he  b 
convinced  (here  again  in  part  by  language)  of  the  later  origin  of 
other  parts.  Hb  Pentateuchal  criticbm  is  limited  by  the 
tradition  of  Mosaic  authorship:  but  even'vithin  these  limits 
he  achieves  much.  He  carries  through,  as^truc  had  done,  the 
analysb  of  Genesis  Into  (primarily)  two  documents;  ha  draws 
the  dbtinction  between  the  PriesU'  Code,  of  the  middle  books  of- 
the  Penutcuch,  and  Deuteronomy,,  the  people's  law  book;  and 
admits  that  even  the  books  that  follow  G«iesb€onsistof  different 
documents,  many  incomplete  and  fragmentary  (whence  the 
theory  became  known  as  the"  Fragnlent-hypothesb"),  but  aU^ 
the  work  of  Moses  and  some  of  hb  contemporaries. 

Other  literary  critics  of  the  same  period  or  a  little  later  are 
Alex.  Geddes,  a  Scottish  Catholic  priest,  who  projected,  and  in 
part  carried  out  (1702-1800),  a  critksJly  annotated  new  transla- 
tion of  the  OM  Testament,  and  argued  therein  that  the  Pentateuch 
uitimately  rests  on  a  vadety  of  louices  partly  wrltten>  paitlf 


oral,  but  was  coiapSed  in  Canaan  prbbably  in  the  reign  of 
Solomoa;  K.  D.  Bgea,  the  discoverer  (1798)  that  there  were 
two  dbtinct  documents  in  Genesb  using  the  divine  uameElohim, 
and  consequently  that  there  were  (Atm  main  sources  in  the  books, 
not  two,  as  Astruc  and  Eichhom  had  conjectured;  and  J..S. 
Vater,  theelaboiatorof  the"  Fragment-hypothesis." 

But  the  next  distinct  tiagt  b  reached  idien  we  come  to  De 
Wette,  whose  contributions  to  Biblical  learning  were  many  and 
varied,  but  who  was  pre-eminent  in  historical  criticism,  g^  WHt», 
He  carried  criticism  be^nd  literary  analysb  and 
literary  appredation  to  the  task  of  determining  the  worth  of  the 
documents  as  reomb,  the  validity  of  the  evidence.  Hb  pecufiar 
qualities  were  conspicuous  in  hb  early  and  exceedingly  influential 
work—the  Beitrigfitm'  Eimkiitmi  in  das  Atte  Testament  (1806- 
1807).  In  the  introductkm  to  v6L  u.  he  carefully  analyses  the 
principles  of  sound  hbtorical  method  and  the  essentiab  of  a 
trustworthy  hbtorical  record,  lliese  principles  he  apfdied  to 
the  Old  Testament,  firstly  to  the  Books  of  Ckronides,  and  then 
to  the  Pentateuch.  The  untmstworthiness  of  Ckronides—* 
briefly  admitted  by  Luther^-lie  proved  in  detail,  and  so  cleared 
the  way  for  that  truer  view  of  the  histary  and  religion  of  Israel 
whidi  the  treatment  of  Chnmicles  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  the 
past  hopelessly  obscured.  In  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch 
hb  most  influential  and  enduring  contributions  to  criticism  are 
hb  proof  that  DemMmomy  b  a  imk  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and 
hb  insistence  that  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  all  the 
institutions  described  in  the  Pentateudi  b  incompatible  with  tha 
hbtory  of  Israel  as  described  in  the  hbunrioal  books.  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kimp. 

Strong  in  hbtorical  criticism,  De  Wetto  was  weak  in  historical 
construction.  But  what  he  failed  to  give,  Ewald  supplied,  and 
if  more  of  De  Wette's  than  of  Ewald's  work  stfll  stands 
to-day,  that  b  but  an  illustration  of  the  melancholy 
fact  that  in  hbtory  negative  criticism  b  surer  than  positive 
construction.  But  Ewald's  History  of  Ike  People  Ojf  Israel  ( 1 843- 
1859)  was  the  first  great  attempt  to  ^rnthesiao  the  results  of 
criticbm  and  to  present  the  hbtory  of  Israel  as  a  great  reality  d 
the  past  By  the  force  of  hb  wide  learning  and  even  more  of  hb 
personality,  Ewald  exercised  for  long  an  all-pervading  and 
almost  irresistible  influence.  He  doses  one  epoch  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism;  by  hb  influence  he  retards  the  devdopment  of 
the  next  Before  passing  to  thje  new  epoch  it  must  suffice  to 
make  a  simple  reference  to  the  philological  work  of  Gesenius 
and  Ewald,  which  assbted  a  sounder  exegesb  and  so  secured  for 
bter  criticbm  a  more  stable  basb. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  the  critical  theories  or  condusions 
which  at  first  gradually  and  then  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  keenest 
criticisms  directed  against  them  both  by  those  who  y^t» 
dung  more  or  less  oompletdy  to  tradition  and  by  the  9mal 
representatives  of  the  eariier  critical  school,  gained 
increasing  acceptance,  until  to-day  they  dominate  Old  Testament 
study.  The  historico-critical  starting-point  of  the  movement 
was  really  furnished  by.  De  Wette:  but  it  was  Vatke  who,  in 
hb  BiUiscke  Tkeolope  trissensckajtlick  dargesteUt  (1835),  first 
Inoiight  out  its  essential  character.  The  fundamental  peculiarity 
of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  b  a  criticism  of  what  ia 
supreme  in  Israd— its  religion,  and  that  it  has  rendered  possiUe 
a  true  appreciation  of  thb  by  showing  that,  like  all  living  and 
life-giving  systems  of  thought,  belief  and  i»actice,  the  religion  of 
Israd  was  subject  to  devdopment^  It  seised  on  the  prophetic 
dement,  and  not  the  ceremonial,  as  containing  what  b  essential 
and  unique  in  the  rdigion  of  IsraeL  In  literary  criticism  its 
fundamental  theus,  stated  independently  of  Vatke  and  in  the 
same  year  by  George  in  Die  lUterem  judiscken  Fesle,  and  in  a 
measure  ahtidpated  by.  Reuls,  who  in  1833  was  maintaining  in 
hb  academical  lectures  that  the  prophets  were  older  than  the 
Law  and  the  Psalms  more  recent  than  both,  b  that  the  chrono- 
logical  order  of  the  three  main  sources  of  the  Qexateuch  b  (i)  tba 
prophetic  narratives  (JE),  (3)  Deuteronomy,  (3)  the  Priestly 
Code  (P),  the  last  being  post-exilic  Thb  entirely  reversed  the 
prevailing  view  that  P  with  its  exact  detaib  and  developed 
ceremonial  and  «acerdotal  system  was  at  once  the  earliest  portioo 
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el  the  PdUateadi  and  iht  Chmdtekifi  m  loaadfttlMi  of  tht 
whaJe--a  riew  Ihat  was  maintained  by  Ewald  and,  though  with 
veiy  important  modifications,  to  tlie  last  by  A..  DiHmann  (d. 
189^0.  Inherrnt  in  this  view  of  religious  devdopment  and  the 
new  critical  position  wctc  lu^ieadiing  changes  in  the  litenuy, 
Urtoxical  and  religiow  criticism  of  the  Old  T^sftamoit:  these 
have  been  gnutaBBy  rendered  dear  is  the  fnndamental  pdrftiotis 
on  which  tihey  Test  have  been  secured  by  tha  manifold  wocfc  of 
two  generatioiis  of  scholars. 

Nearly  a  geneation  passed  before  Vatke's  point  afvkw  gained 
any  considerable  mmnber  of  adherents.    HA  ii  wgnififant.     In 
part  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  retarding 
influence  of  the  sdbool  d  Ewald,  but  in  large  part  also 
to  the  fact  that  Vatke,  a  pupfl  of  Hegel,  had  developed 
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Coiaa$o,  ^  the<»7  on  o  pHari  grounds  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history.  It  was 
only  after  a  firesh  and  keener  obsenratkm  oifads  that  the  new 
Uieory  made  rapid  progress.  For  that,  when  it  came,  much  was 
due  to  the  work  of  .Graf  (a  pupil  of  Reuss,  whose  GtsckickUkhe 
BUcher  des  Alim  Testaments  appeared  in  x866);  to  the  Dutich 
scholar  Kuenen,  who,  starting  from  the.  earlier  critidsm,  came 
over  to  the  new,  made  it  the  basis  of  his  Relighn  cf  Jsrdd  (1869- 
1870),  a  masterly  vrork  and  a  model  of  sound  method,  and 
continued  to  support  it  by  a  long  series  of  critical  essays  in  the 
TkeeUgisek  T^dsckr^t;  and  to  Wellhausen,  who  displayed  an 
unrivalled  oombiaation  of  gniq>  of  details  and  power  of  historical 
construction:  his  Frelegomena  tur  Cesddckte  Israels  was 
published  in  1878  and/ translated  into  English  in  1885;  the 
history  itself,  Israelitisdie  u.jMiscke  GesdnckUy  followed  twenty 
years  later,  after  much  further  critical  work  had  been  done  in 
the  meantime.  Not  a  little  also  wss  due  to  Colenso  {Tke  PentO' 
teuch  .  .  .  critkaUy  examtitedy  pt.  L,  i86a),  iHio,  though  he 
never  entirely  accepted  the  new  portion,  contributed  by  his 
searching  analysis  of  the  unreality  of  Ps  narrative  to  the  forma- 
tion (for  example,  in  the  mind  of  Kuenen)  or  ratification  of  the 
judgment  on  that  work  which  is  fundamental  to  the  general 
theory. 

This  sketch  of  the  critical  movement  has  now  been  brought 
down  to  the  point  at  which  the  comprehensive  conclusions 
vdiich  stfll  dominate  Old  Testament  stu<fy  gained  clear  ex* 
pressioB  and  were  shown  to  be  drawn  from  the  observation 
of  a  large  body  of  facts.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  examine  the  validity  of  these  conclusions,  nor 
even  to  notice  the  various  subsicyary  or  consequential  con- 
clusions. Nor  again  is  It  possible  to  survey  the  more  special 
developments  of  literary  criticism  which  have  later  emerged, 
amongst  which  one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the  radical 
examination  of  the  prophetic  writings  introduced  and  developed 
by  (amongst  others)  Stade,  Wellhausen,  Duhm,  Cheyne,  Marti.' 
llic  starting'point  of  this  newer  criticism  of  the  prophets  is 
the  dearer  practical  recogm'tion  of  the  fact  that  all  pre-exilic 
prophecy  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  works  of  post'«xilic  editors, 
and  that  for  the  old  statement  of  the  problem  of  the  prophetic 
books — What  prophedes  or  dements  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
the  rest  are  later  than  these  profits  ?~is  to  be  substituted 
the  new  critical  question—Fiom  these  post-exilic  collections 
how  are  the  pre-exlh'c  elements  to  be  extracted?  Bound  up 
with  this  question  of  literary  critidsm  is  the  very  important 
question  of  the  origin  and  devd<^>ment  of  the  Messianic 
idea. 

But  two  things,  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  criticism  and 
the  relation  of  archaeology  and  criticism,  yet  remain  for  con- 
sideration, in  the  course  of  which  it  will  be  possible  just  to  in- 
dicate some  other  problems  awaiting  solution. 

It  is  one  thing  for  scholars  to  reach  condustons:  it  is  another 
for  these  condusions  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  in  the  Churches 
and  over  general  culture.    In  the  i6th  century  we  find  obUcr 

» See  particularly  B.  Sude.  CeuhichU  des  Vdkes  Israel  (1887- 
1888):  J.  Wdlhauscn,  Die  KUinen  PropheUn  (1892):  B.  I.  Duhm. 
Jesaia  (1802):  T.  K.  Cheyne.  ftttroduction  to  ike  Bock  of  Isaiah 
0895);    K.    Marti.    Jesaja    (1900).    and    Das    Dodekapropketon 


«f  the  Mtttmaam  chaHrrtging  tndtticmal  .opinions  on  the 
origin  snd  character  of  the  Old  Itetament;  in  the  17th  century, 
among  certain  isobted  scholars,  elementary  critical 
surveys  of  the  whole  field,  winch  cxercned,  however,  no 
extensive  influence.  N<vwasit  till  late  in  the  x  8th  cen- 
tury that  criticism  seriously  chaUei^g!»d  the  dominance 
of  the  Protestant  scholastic  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  one  handy  kad  the  rough  and  ready,  uncritical  explanations 
or  depredatiaos  of  the  Rationalists  on  the  other.  But  Eichhorn's 
Infiraiudiom  appealed  to  more  than  technical  scholars:  its  in- 
fluence was  great,  and  from  that  time  forward  criticism  gradually 
or  even  rapidiyeatendedjte  sway  in  Germany.  Very  different  was 
the  case  in  Kngiend;  after  Geddes  and  Lowth,  at  the  dose  of  the 
z8th,  till  for  down  into  the  X9th  century,  the  attitude  even  of 
scholars  (withrare  exceptions)  was  hostile  to  critical  de  vdopments, 
and  noindependent  critical  work  was  done.  Pus^  indeed  studied 
under  Eichhom,  and  in  his  Hislorkal  Enquiry  iota  Ike  probable 
causes' 0f  tke  RaiionaUst  Character  lately  piedominatU  in  German 
Theology  (iSsft^tSjo)  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Reformers  on  the  question  of  Scripture  and  in  condexnna- 
tioD  of  tho  later  Protestant  achoiastic  dgctiine;  but  even  in  this 
book  he  ahows  no  receptivity  for  any  of  the  actual  critical  con- 
dusions «f  Eichhom  and  his  sucoe^son,  and  subsequently  threw 
^K  wei|^  of  his  learning  agafaist  critical  condusions — notably 
in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel  (1864).  Dean  Stanley  owed  some- 
thing to  'Ewald  and  spoke  warmly  of  him,  but  the  Preface  to 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  in  which  he  does  so  bears 
ekxpient  testimony  to  the  general  attitude  towards  Old  Testa- 
meat  critidsm  in  i86s,  of  which  we  have  further  proof  in  the 
almost  unaalittous  disapprobation  and  far-spread  horror  with 
which  Coleaso's  Pentatmckt  pt.  L,  was  met  on  its  publication  in 
the  same  year. 

From  1869  T.  K.  Cheyne  worked  indefatigably  as  a  resource- 
ful pioneer,  but  Ux  many  years,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  temper, 
with  "  extreme  self-suppression  "  and  "  willingness  to  concede 
to  tradition  ail  that  could  with  any  plausibility  be  conceded  " 
(Cheyne,  Origin  -ef  the  Psalter,  p.  xs);  more  especially  is  his 
influence  observable  after  x89o^  when  be  published  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  the  Ori^n  of  the  Psalter,  a.  work  of  vast  learning  and 
keen  penetration,  without  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  his  judg- 
ment—always stimulaUng  to  studenU  and  fdlow-workcrs, 
though  by  no  means  always  carrying  large  numbers  with  bhn. 
From  about  1880  the  prevailing  temper  had  changed;  within 
a  decade  of  this  date  the  change  had  become  great;  since  then 
the  influence  of  Old  Testament  criticism  has  grown  with  increased 
acceleratioiL  The  change  in  the  former  period  with  regard  to 
a  single  point,  which  is  however  typical  of  many,  is  briefly 
sumined  up  by  Dr  Cheyne^  "  In  x88o  it  was  stiU  a  heresy  to 
accept  with  all  its  consequences  the  plurality  of  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah;  in  X890  to  a  growing  school  of  church- 
students  this  has  become  an  indubitable  fact "  {Origin  of  the 
Psalter,  xv.).  By  1906  this  plurality  of  authorship  had  become 
almost  a  commonplace  of  the  market.  Many,  particularly  of 
late,  have  contributed  to  the  wide  distribution,  if  not  of  the 
critical  spirit  itself,  yet  at  least  of  a  knowledge  of  its  conclusions. 
To  two  only  of  the  most  in£Uiential  is  it  possible  to  make  more 
definite  reference— to  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  S.  R.  Driver. 
From  1875  onwards  Smith  contributed  to  the  9th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  a  long  scries  of  important  articles, 
which,  together  with  the  articles  of  Cheyne,  Wdlhauscn  and 
others,  made  that  work  an  important  factor  in  the  change 
which  was  to  pass  over  English  thought  in  regard  to  the  Bible; 
in  1878,  by  his  pleadings  in  the  trial  for  heresy  brought  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  these  articles,  he  turned  a  personal  defeat 
in  the  immediate  issue  into  a  noUble  victory  for  the  cause  which 
led  to  his  condemnation;  and  subsequently  (in  1880),  in  two 
series  of  lectures,  afterwards  published '  and  widely  read,  he 
gave  a  brilliant,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
a  convincing  exposition  of  the  criticism  of  the  literature,  history 
and  religion  of  Israel,  which  was  already  represented  in  Germany 

«  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Chunk  (188 1);  Tke  Prophets 
of  Israel  (1882). 
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by  WdOtttnen  aiid  in  HoIlAiid  by  Kueneii:  fin  xSpi  Dr  Driver 
published  his  Intradudion  to  the  UUralMn  cf  the  OU  TsstameiU 
(6th  ed.,  1897);  less  popular  in  form  thun  Smith's  lectures,  it 
was  a  more  systematic  and  Comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  position 
of  the  author  as  regins  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  and 
canon  of  Christ  Chtvch  in  succenion  to  Pusey,  and  his  well- 
established  reputation  as  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  comr 
manded  wide  attention;  the  qualities  of  the  book  itaeUh^its 
marked  sobriety,  its  careful  discrimination  between  the  differing 
degrees  of  probability  attaching  to  various  conclusions  and 
suggestions,  and  in  general  its  soundness  of  method— rapidly 
attended  the  understanding  of  what  Old  Ttetament  trritidsm  is 
and  commanded  acceptance  of  the  weil-establishedcaDclnsbna. 

No  less  rapid  has  been  the  change  in  America  dining  the  same 
period,  nor  less  numerous  the  scholars  well  equii^ied  to  pursue 
the  detailed  investigation  invblved  hi  critical  study  or  those  who 
have  shown  ability  in  popular  presentations  of  the  critical 
standpoint.*  Pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  C.  A.  Briggs,  whose 
influence  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  large  and  varied  body  of 
work  (Biblical  Study,  1883,  and  mahy  articles  and  vohimes 
since)  and  in  part  to  his  oiganizaticm  of  united  critical,  inter- 
national and  interconfessional  labour,  the  chief  fruits  of  which 
have  been  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  (based  on  Gesenliis,  and  edited 
by  F.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  schokis, 
S.  R.  Driver  and  hhnselQ,  and  the  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary. Other  important  works  in  which  Engfi^h  and  American 
scholars  have  cooperated  are  the  Encydopaedia  BihUca  (1899- 
X903)  and  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  (1898-1904)— <he  Utter  less 
radical,  but  yet  on  the  whole  based  on  acceptance  of  the  fimda- 
mental  positions  of  Vatke,  Gmf,  Wellhausen.  Betweto  either 
of  these  and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (1863)  yawns  a  grrat 
gulf.  Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  sketch  here  the  special 
growth  of  criticism  In  other  countries,  such  as  France,  where 
the  brilliant  genius  of  Renan  was  in  part  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament,  or  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  "^lich  pos- 
sesses in  Pdre  Lagrange,  for  example,  a  deservedly  influential 
Critical  scholar,  and  in  the  Renue  Bibiique  an  organ  which  devotes 
much  attention  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Rapid  and  extensive  as  has  been  the  spread  of  critical  methods, 
there  have  not  been  lacking  anticriUca,  hiBixy  of  these  have 
been  not  only  apologetic,  but  imscholarly;  that  is,  however,  not 
the  case  with  all.  In  Dr  James  Orr's  learned  work,  The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament  considered  with  reference  to  Koeent  Criticism 
(x906),the  author's  chief  aim  is  to  prove  insecure  thefondamental 
positions  of  the  now  dominant  school  of  criticism. 

In  view  of  extensive  misconception  occasioned  by  many  of  these 
anticritica,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  terms  like  "  criticism," 
"  higher  criticism,"  "  critics  "  are  often  loosely  usedrcritidsm 
is  a  method,  its  results  are  many.  Again,  naany  of  the  ie8ul69 
or  conclusions  of  criticism  are  mutually  independent,  while 
others  are  interrelated  and  depend  for  their  validity  on  the 
validity  of  others.  For  example,  among  the  generally  or  krgely 
accepted  critical  conclusions  are  ^ese:  (i)  Moses  b  not  the 
autlior  of  the  whole  Pentateuch;  {2)  Isaiah  is  not  the  author 
of  Is.  xI.-lxvL;  (3)  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.;  (4)  'the  Westiy  Code  is  post-exiKc;  (5)  most 
of  the  Psalms  are  post-exilic.  Now  x,  2,  3  are  absolutdy 
independent — if  x  were  proved  false,  2  and  3  woidd  still  stand; 
and  so  with  3  and  3;  so  also  9  and  3  could  be  proved  false 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  validity  of  4.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  i  were  disproved,  4  would  immediately  faU  through, 
and  the  strength  of  5  would  be  weakened  (as  it  would  also  by  the 
disproof  of  2),  because  the  argument  for  tk^  date  of  many  Psalms 
is  derived  from  religious  ideas  and  the  significance  of  these 
varies  greatly  according  as  the  Priestly  Code  is  held  to  be  early 
or  late.  In  view  of  the  number  of  critical  conclusions  and 
the  mutual  independence  of  many  of  Uiem,  **  hig^  criticism  " 

*  For  details  see  an  article  in  the  Zeitukr.  jUr  d.  oUtest.  Wissen- 
uhafl  for  1889.  pp.  246-302.  on  "  Alttestamentliche  Studien  in 
Amerika,"  by  G.  F.  Moore,  who  has  himself  Since  done  much  dis- 
tinguished and  influent  bl  crittcal  woric 


OU  okdy^  be  o^crthmwu  hy  iMwdng  tie  appliditaoii  of  tritidsAs 
to  the  Okl  Testament  to  be  in  Itself  unlawful,  or  else  by  proini« 
the  faheness  or  fnoonqlusiveness  of  all  its  jnutvally  independent 
judgments  one  by  one^  On  examination,  the  aikhoia  cA  a$UU 
critica  are  generally-  found  to  disown,  tacitly  or  openly,  the  first 
of  these  alternatives;  for  example,  Proi  Sayce,  who  frequently 
takes  the  fiekl  against  the '^  higher  ciitidsm,"  and  denies,  without^ 
however,  disproving,  the  validity  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch,  nevertheless  himself  asserts  that  *^  no  one  can  study 
the  Pentateuch  .  .  .  without  percei^ong  that  ft  is  a  com- 
pflation,  and  that  its  author,  or  authms,  has  made  use  of  a 
large  variety  of  older  materials,"  ami  that  "  it  has  probably 
received  its  final  shape  st  the  hands  of  Esra  "  {Early  Bistory 
of  the  Hebrewtf  139  fmd  X54)t  •  This  is  significant  enough;  ProL 
Sayce,  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguisfaed  of  the  ^  anti-critics," 
does  not  really  reoccupy  the  position  of  the  "  able  and  pious 
men  "  of  the  xnid-X9th  centrny,  to  whom  "  even  to  speak  <rf  ax^ 
portion  of  the  Bible  as  a  history  "  was  "  an  outrage  upon  rdigion  " 
(Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  Prdlaoe);  these  may  still  have  pious^ 
but  they  have  mo  longer  scholariy  sucoessors.  Prol.  Sayoe 
travels  farther  bade,  it  is  true,  but  on  critical  lines:  he  abandons 
the  Pentateuchal  taitic&m  of  the  30th  century,  to  reoccupy  the 
critical  positk>n  of  Hobbes,  Spinosa  and  Shnon  in  the  xTthcentuiy 
— ^whether  reasoxmbly  or  not  muat  here  be  left  an  open  question. 

Briefly,  in  conduskm,  it  remains  to  consider  the  idation  of 
Arduttology  to  CrxticiBm,partly  because  it  is  frequendy 
asserted  in  the  loose  language  ju^  discussed  that  ^^^^^ 
Archaeology  has  overthrown  Criticism,  or  in  par-  oSuka. 
ticular  the  ''hig^  critidsin,"  and  ps^y  because 
Archaeology  has  stimulated  and  forced  to  the  front  Certain 
important  critical  questiMiS. 

More  especially  since  the  middle  eA  the  19th  century,  the  de- 
dpherinent  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  insCriptiona  and  syatematic 
excavation  in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  have  supplied 
a  multitude  of  xtew  facts  bearing  more  or  kss  directly  on  the 
Old  Testament.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  these  new 
facts  on  traditional  theories  or  critical  conclusions? 

(x)  Literary  Critidsm.-^No  discovery  has  yielded  any  direct 
testiinony  as  to  the  authorshq>  of  any  book  of  the  Bible,  or 
as  to  the  mode  or  date  of  its  oMnpositioiu  Any  documentary 
analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  right  or  wrong;  but  archae- 
ology contributes  nothing  either  one  way  or  anotlier  as  to  the 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  archaeology  has  in  some  cases 
greatiy  strengthened  the  critical  judgment  that  oettain  writings 
(e.g.  Damdy  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Genesis)  are  xx>t  oontem* 
porary  with  the  events  dracribed. 

(2)  Historical  CriHdsmjnr^tn  the  gain  has  been  more  direct; 
e.g.  the  Assyrian  haecr^tions  have  fuxnisbed  indq)endent 
evidence  of  the  relatmns  of  certaki  Hebrew  kings  (Ahab,  Jehu, 
Ahas)  with  the  Assyrians,  and  thus  supported  more  or  iess  com- 
p4etdy  the  eviiiaice  of  the  Old  Testament  on  these  points: 
they  ^ve  also  served  to  dear  up  in  part  the  confused  chronologjF 
of  the  Hebrews  as  given  in  the  books  of  KingSi  But  above  all 
archaeology  has  immenscl7  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
nations  among  which  Israel  was  fJaced^  and  of  the  political 
powers  which  from  time  to  time  hdd  Palestine  in  subjcctioo. 
In  this  way  ardiaeology  has  greatly  hdped  to  bring  the  history 
of  Israel  into  relation  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  East, 
and  in  so  doing  has  raised  important  questions  ns  to  the  origin 
of  Hebrew  cultufe.  For  example,  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  Code  of  Khammurafai,  which  ooutains  some  remarkaUe  re- 
sembhnces  to  the  Pentateuchal  codes,  raises  the  question  of 
the  relatk>n  of  Hebrew  to  Bal^lonian  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  great  historical  questions  which  faav« 
been  greatly  affected  by  ciitidsm,  but  on  which  axchaeology 
has  hitherto  shed  no  light.  For  example,  much  as  archaeology 
has  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  sonditions  obtaining  im 
Palestine  before  the  Hebrew  invasion,  it  has  so  far  contributed 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  nation  before  that  time 
beyond  the  statement  in  the  now  famous  stele  of  Merenptah 
(Mineptah)(c.  x  270B.C.),  discovered  in  1896,  '*  Vsirael  is  desolated, 
its  seed  is  not,"  and  a  few  possible  but  vague  and  nncertaiii 
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•Husions  to  pMicnlit  tribeL  Ii 
nhiUocver  to  oar  knovfadge  of  laj  Htbntr  bdMdiMi  of  thu 
period,'  ■■d  eoueqanttr  whit  dcmnti  of  hiitofy  mukrlie 
Ibe  Mono  ia  Gaait,  in  to  fu  u  the;  tdate  to  tit  Hebrew 
(Wtiiuchi,  mutl  UiU  be  detenmne^  if  UiU,  by  >  eridtalMiidy  of 
tbeOldTatamoit.  Th(!iiai7inGeD.ilv,iinoeiapdM(tothii 
•UtimcBt:  «rchuokigy  hu  nude  probable  the  hiilorfc  itaUty 
ol  Chcdoclaoiner,  which  »me  cdilci  had  pRviouily  divioed;  U 
hu  not  proved  the  hiilorical  reality  of  the  pitiiBRh  Abraham 
or  the  pan  played  by  bin  lo  the  itoty,  whkh  lOBC  ciltici, 
wfaelhs  dshUy  u  wiuigly,  had  queatiooed.  Hk  DotcA  lebolar 
EoMcn  called  in  queuion  the  lOun  ol  the  Jewl  in  the  days 
dl  Cynui  bia  view,  adapted  by  many,  hu  hanHy  obtained,  ai 
]>M  U  in  eveati,  tbe  wesht  ot  criikal  fndpneni:  hen  again, 
uafonanately,  aiihaeokigy  «t  pnaanl  it  dent, 

(j)  Criltctnii  ef  JUifiM. — Hen,  pnbqw,  udweotocr  has 
coDtiibaled  nMl  new  Duteriil,  iritfa  the  nsull  tiiat  leQi^inn 
tmna,  ideu,  InstilutioB*,  ooct  luppoied  tobepecuUutoIntd. 
an  DOW  leai  to  be  commoD  to  tbeii  ukd  other  nillan*;  in  Mme 
caao,  moreoiret.  priori^  dearly  dot*  boi  Ik  with  the  Hebrewt, 
la,  (or  nample,  in  (he  cue  ot  the  Euterlib  (as  dhtinct  from  the 
qiiiit  in  which  they  ire  wodied  up)  of  th«  Worfc*  of  Creatlao 
uid  the  Flood.    Ol  lue.  Wo,  il  bu  been  noch  ai(ned,  and  often 
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ia  detivativt  fiom  Bab^oolao  uonotbelttn. 

leatHnf  up  to  the  ultimate  and 

MS  Ue  the  inDqunieK  of  Inel'a 

tboee  which  will  require  in  the  future 

the  light  of  I  crttjcal  ilady  ^fte  of  the 

all  the  relevant  malerlal  fn^niihed  by 

yet  found  the  key  to  every 

done  enough  to  }nattfy  the 

that  if  (liliclam  had  not  already  dofaiteglate^  the 

of  the  Old  Testament,  archaeolser  En  the 

half  of  the  iglli  centoly  would  ftielf  have  inlQaCed  the 
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ognpUcal 
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A  WDM  of  Ibe  tmpOTtance  of  i  fixed  stsndud  of  dnondofy 
wu  only  acquired  giaduDlty  in  tlie  history  of  the  world.  Nadoa^ 
in  a  primitive  state  o(  dvilititioD  were  not.  and  ire  not,  caosdous 
of  the  need.  When  tbe  need  began  to  be  felt  events  were  prob- 
ably at  Gnt  dated  by  the  Tegnil  yean  of  ktngii  the  rrigns  of 
mcceiBTO  kings  were  (hen  airanged  Id  order,  and  grouped.  If 
iiiiiMiij .  b  dynasttei,  ind  thtis  a  ilied  ittudard  was  giadually 
awMRicted.  Particular  stales  also  not  OafiequeTitty  Introduced 
find  ena,  which  obuined  a  note  or  lesi  eitensve  cnnency,  as 
Ibe  eta  of  the  fint  Olympiad  (776  B.C.),  of  the  foundstlou 
ol  Rome  (753  >-C-).  and  of  tbe  Sekuddae  at  Antioch  (jii  B.C.) 
wUcb  il  followed  by  the  Jewbh  author  of  the  fint  book  of 
Uiccabec*.  Some  of  the  euiiest  documents  which  we  pouess 
■re  dated  by  the  year  hi  which  Mine  notlceibte  event  took 
pkce,  aa  in  cootract-taUeti  of  the  age  of  EugoD  ol  t^di 

>To  t*oii  my  pdaiUIily  of  ovnUtini  (lie  caie,  It  it  neceHarv 
10 refer  bKC  10  Aefart  thai  TrthnnA  OiuHhnm)  III.  In  the 
ccBtiuT  n.c.  meniioni  two  EUeniiiaa  olaeei  ni       * 
Jaeobd  and  JoKphe].  and  ShEdioiik  in  tb*  loth  > 
tiona  another  caUrd  "  The  Sitd  of  Abnin."    Fnjm  ineie  oamei 
'  "  ■mine  whelhet  the  pbcM  derived  their . 

V   Ii 


(AkkidT  (jsoa  E.c;  or,  sceoi^flng  to  othn  authrnttla,  >8oo  b.c), 
"  In  the  year  In  wUdi  Sai^in  conquered  the  land  of  Amuiiu 
|tbe  Antorilw)";  or.  "In  the  year  in  whici)  SaiMa.4lilani 
k  i9S0B.a)aiadethe8Utueof  Marduk":  I».vi.i  ("Intheyear 
ol  King  Utidah's  death  "),  liv.  >S,  11.  i,  iie  eumples  of  thii 
method  of  dating  fouod  even  in  tba  Old  Tenumest.  In  pioctu 
ol  tiaio,  however,  tbe  custom  of  dating  by  the  regnal  year  of  the 
king  becaiH  (tunLi    Tbe  Babyloniani  and  Anyriins  wen 

""""■""'""■'" iploy  1  filed  (ironologittl 

'tablet*,  and  Ite  ol  kinp 
yean,  afford  itriklnf 
evidence  ol  the  pncUou  whh  lAkb  they  itoUd  duonologieal 
detaOa.  Biblical  chrooology  is,  tmfortunatety,  lb  nmy  Mipecti 
unfiTtalB.  Mot  lo  tb*  iMibfithment  ol  the  monuchy  thu 
coodltiooi  lor  Kcmlng  an  <mct  amf  ^oniecutfvc  diTODolbgy  dd 
not  odst;  the  dales  ui  the  tadlet  pofod  of  Ihe  history,  tbaofb 
apparently  in  many  caiei  precise,  being  in  fut  added  long  after 
the  evorti  dooibed,  and  oftoi  (a*  wIQ  appear  bebnr]  restlog 
KIMMUtUtiicU  ba^  B  that  the  preeUon  11  hi  relEly  Btasory. 
And  titer  the  ■■lafiliriiiiwiil  of  the  monaichy,  tboogh  the  eon- 
ditioni  for  an  aecmMB  dnonology  now  oiited,  enxxi  by  some 
meana  er  otkr  teund  theb  wqi  bio.  the  figures:  >o  that  tlu 
dil*i>  a*  w*.  no*  hun  tbom,  an  In  ipaay  cue*  at  fnlt  by  k 
MOchaenmathKtdKadei  of  ytnn.  the  aacl  datei  of  events 
In  Hebnw  Ukoijr  em  be  detarvdned  only  when  the  Bgnrei 
glTCB  in  the  Old  TMaoHBl  lu  be  dkeckod  ind.  If 
correcled  by  tl 
Babyto^  or  (m  ta  the  p 

whlAweh^<p»Bdw%poMewoflhe«hroiiotogyo( 

kiB0.  Ia  the  fdloiriig  pdrti  •(  tUi  altide  Itw  chronologial 
chancier  of  easfa  ineceaafTe  period  •(  tbe  OU  Tesumenl  history 
will  b*  conaidemd  ami  ezplajncd  u  fir  u  the  Umitt  of  space  at 

Biatiu.—ln  tbe  whde  of 

r  as  il  consists  of  defialle 

that  part  of  A*  ?enuteach  which  is  called 

Pdeatly  NsTOtira."    The  figuic*  arc  In  most, 

cilctilaltd.  Ilbalso 
to-be  natad  tlat  in  the  Samaiitin  ttrt  of  the  Pentaleucb,  and  In 
Ihe  UCX.,  the  igiattl,  avedKHytn  Ibe  patwd  frtm  tbe  Creatjon 
to  thn  bnlh  d  AbMham,  diBm  conridenbly  from  those  given  ia 
tb  Batmw,  r^lum  b  Sam.  m  knrer,  but  b  the  LXX.  a  much 
UtbtruuL  The  ioUowbgiirtiBiwIU  make  tbe  dean*  deir>- 
<l)ftiimatC™tfiwtf  Jtoitotts  JlMl(Gen.  y.andvg.11). 


if  DM  balla 


W 


ToBl  Inm  the  CrMba  al 


Ago  ol  each  11  birth  of  m 


ite  the  entire  ages  assigned  to 
ueoSy  tbe  same  in  the  three 
teiti.  "ne'Sim,,  however,  it  will  be  noticed,  make*  in  three 
cases  the  father**  age  at  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  less  than  it  is  b 
tbe  HeU  **■".  while  Ihe  LXX.  makes  it  m  Hveral  case*  Is  much 
u  aoD  yaaiB  higher,  Ihe  general  resnlt  of  these  difiemcet  being 
that  the  lotil  In  the  Sam.  Ii  H9  years  less  than  in  (he  Reb,, 
whSe  in  the  LXX.  It  li  6aA  years  more.  The  namci,  it  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  belong  to  the  prehistoric  period,  and 
eqanlly  irith  ihe  Ggine*  an  destitute  of  historical  vslne. 
•Or,ieeor(fingiotomeMSS..  111. 
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fO.T.  CHRONOLOCr 


(;»)  From  lk$  need  10  tk0CaBtf4inkQmiQtm.i±X 


Arphvcad  (438)  >    .       . 
CMiiaii(46or(cf.  LnkfriiL  27\ 


Shdab(433) 

Eber  (464)  . 

Peleg  (a3?)       .  '? 

Reu  (239) ,      ,.  y 

Nahor  (148)     .'  ■:, 

Terah  (20O      .  . 

Abraham  (17s);  age  at  Call 
(Gem.  xH.  4) 


Total  from  the  Flood  to 
the  Call  of  Abraham 


Age  of  eadi  at  birth  of  next. 


Heb. 


35* 

•  • 

3« 

99 

70 

75 


36s 


Sam. 


135 

130 

«34 
130 

132 
130 

79 
70 

75 


lois 


LXX. 


135 
i»o 
ISO 

134 
130 

13a 
«30 

79 
70 

75 


IMS 


Tbe  vmriatioBS  are  an^Iogoua  t»  thow  tuukr  <i),  attpt  that 
here  the  birth-yean  of  tlie  pttriaicitt  ia  both  Sua.  aoad  LXX. 
difier  more  coosistently  in  oae  direction^  hefaig,  <viz.,  almoat 
unifonnly  higher  by  100  years.  It  htt  been  mnch  debated^  in 
both  caies,  which  of  the  three  teste  pteiervei  the  original  ^igares. 
In  (2)  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Hell,  dees  tldt»  the  figiwes  in 
Sam.  and  LXX.  having  been  nrbitttrflyinoetsed  for  the  purpose 
of  lengthening  the  entke  peiisd.  Ths  majority  of  schokrs  hold 
the  same  view  in  regard  also  to  <i);  but  OiHmann  gives  here  the 
preference  to  the  figures  of  the  Sam.  Theigores^of  course,inno 
case  possess  historical  vahie:  fcepting  even  Ussber's  dste  of  the 
Exodus,  1491  B.C,  which  is  earlier  than  fii  probable,  we  should 
obtain  from  tlicm  for  the  creation  ol  man  4157  bx.,  or  (LXX;) 
S338,'  and  for  the  confusion  of  tongues,  which^  aocordbig  to 
Gen.  XL  1-9,  immediately  followed  the  Flood,  asor  b.c,  or 
(LXX.)  3066  B.C.  But  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Baby  lows 
make  it  certain  that  man  mtist  havei  appeared  upon  the  earth 
long  before  either  4x57  B.C.  or  5328  B.a;  and^numciew  in- 
scriptions, written  in  three  distinct  Isngnagnt ' '  BgyptJan, 
Sumerian  and  Babylonian--are  preserved  .dicing  Irom  an  age 
considerably  earlier  than  either  asox  b.c  or  5066  b.c.^  The 
figures  of  Oen.  v.  and  xL  thus  mndy  indifate  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Priestly  Narrative-^aad  probably  to 
some  extent  tradition  bdore  Um— pictured  tim  cowae  of  these 
early  ages  of  the  worid's  history.  TheagesaoignedtoChesewal 
patriarchs  (except  Enoch)  ia  Gen.  v.  ase  much  greater  than  those 
assigned  to  the  patxiarchs  mentfonedin  Ge&xi.,  and  similarly 
the  ages  in  Gen.  xL  xo-i8  are  hl^^ier  than  those  in  Gen.  xi. 
X9-26;  it  is  thus  a  coDatexal  aim  of  the  author  to  exemplify  the 

supposed  gradual  diminution  in  the  ncmnal  years  of  human  life. 
The  Babyloniaiis.  according  to  Beronus,  suppoied  that  there 
wera  tea  antediluvian  Idngs,  who  they  dedared  had  reigned  for 
the  portentous  period  of  432,000  yean:  432,000  yean,  however, 
it  has  been  ingeniously  pointed  out  t^  Oppert  (fidlL  Gel.  Natknekteu. 
I877,  p.  ao5  a.)  •86^400  lustra,  whle  1656  yean  (the  Heb.  date  of 
tfie  Flood)  ^86,400  weeks  (1G96  -7a  Xa3 ;  and  33  yean  being  ■■  8305 
4ays+5  intercalary  days -8400  days' laoo  weelu);  and  hence  the 
i^icmacte  has  been  drawn  that  the  two  periods  have  in  some  way 
been  developed  from  a  eomoKm  ba^  tne  Hebiews' taking  as  theur 
unit  a  week,  where  the  Babylonians  to(^  a  lustntm  of  5  yttrs. 

(3)  From  (ko  CaO  efAbraiam  to  ike  Exodus, 
From  tie  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  birch  of  Isaac 

(Abraham  being  then  aged  100,  Gen.  xxL  5)  .      as  yean 
Age  of  Isaac  at  the  birth  of  Esau  aad  Jacob 

(Gen.  XXV.  26)       .  .       ...       .      60    „ 

Age  of  Jacob  when  he  went  down  •into  Egypt 

(Gen.  xlvii.  9)      ..       .       .     •.       .       .       .     13P    „ 

The  period  of  the  PlttriBiths'  sc^foom  in  Canaan 
was  thus S15    „ 

But  the  period  of  the  Israelites' i^lottrB  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Ex.  xiL  40, 41,  was  .    430    .. 

*  Shem,  the  father  of  Arphaoiad,  Is  aged  xoo  at  d»  thne  of  the 
Ftoodj  and  lives  for  600  yton. 

*  Disregarding  the  "  two  yean  **  of  Gen.  xL  10:  aeev^  3a,  viL  ix. 
■  Taking  account  of  the  reading  of  LXX  In  Ex.  xiL  40. 


*  See  further  Driver's  essay  in  Hocarth*s  A  ulkorUy  amd  A  rekaeohiy 
\1899),  pp.  32.34;  or  his  Book  of  C       ' 
p.xxxl  ff. 


Wethnb^ 
Fnto  the  CaB  of  MMaham  to  the  Exodus  (Heb. 

text) ai5+4AO«645yean 

From  the  Flood  to  the  Call  of  Abraham  (Heb. 

text).       .....  .  ^65    •> 

Prom  the  Creatloa  of  Man  to  the  Flood  (Heb.  ~ 

ttat)  .........  165^ 

From  the' Creation  of  Man  to  .the  Exodus  (Heb. 
text) 2666 


ti 


Geuotm  (r90«,  7«h  od.»  190^). 


On  these  figures  the  following  remarks  may  be  iDade>* 
(i)  In  Genesis  the  chronology  of  the  Priestly  Narrative  C*  P  '^ 
is  not  consistent  with  the  dmnology  of  the  other  pans  of 
the  book  ("  JE  *%    Three  or  four  illustrations  vdll  suffice: 
(a)  The  autl^  of  (kn.  ziL  xo-20  evidently  pictures  Saraias 
a  comparatively  young  woman,  yet  according  to  P  (xiL  4,  zviL 
17)  she  was  65  years  old^    <&)  In  (Sen.  xxL  x  5  it  is  dearly  implied 
that  Ishmael  has  been  carrUd  by  his  mother,  yet  according  to 
xvL  16,  xxL  s>  ^  1^  BUM  have  been  at  least  15  years  old.    (r) 
In  Cfcn.  xxviL  Isaac  is  to  all  appearance  <»  his  deathbed  (cL 
ver.  a),  yet  according  to  P  (xxv.  96,  xxvu  34,  xxxv.  2i)  he  snrw 
vived  for  e»^y  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  18a  Uasherandothen» 
arguing  back  from  the  dates  ia  xlvSi.  9,  xlv.  6,  xlL  46,  xxxL  .41, 
infer  that  Jacob's  flight  to  Haran  todi  place  in  hk  77th  year. 
This  reduces  the  80  years  to  43  years,  though  that  is  scarcely 
less  incredible.    It  inyolvses,  moreover,  the  inoSngruity  of  suppos- 
ing that  Ikirty-fgeet^  years  elapsed  between  Esau's  marrying 
his  Hittite  wives  (xxvL  34)  and  Rebduh's  expressing  her 
apprehensions  (xxvii.  46)  lest  Jacob,  then  aged  oeoenty^eteu, 
should  foUow  his  brother's  example,    (d)  In  (Sen.  jdiv.  20  Ben« 
jamin  is  described  as  a  "  little  one  ";  in  P,  almost  immediately 
afterwards  (xivi.  21),  he  appears  as  the  father  of  ten  sons;  for 
•a  similar  anomaly  in  xIvL  x  a,  see  the  Oxford  Hoxatomk,  L  p.  asia. 
(it)  The  ages  tp  which  the  various  patriarchs  lived  (Abraham, 
175;  I^aac,  180;  Jacob,  147),  though  not  so  extravagant  as 
those  of  the  antediluvian  patxiarchs»  or  (with  one  excq>tion)  as 
those  of  the  patriarchs  between  Noah  and  Abraham,  are  noKich 
greater  than  is  at  all  probable  in  view  of  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  the  human  body,    (iii.)  The  plain  intention  of 
Ex.  xiL  40,  4  X  is  to  describe  the  Israelites  as  having  dwelt  in 
Egypt  for  430  years,  which  is  also  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  earlier  passage,  Gea.  xv.  13  ("  shall  sojourn  in  a  land  that  is 
not  theirs, . » .  and  they  shall  afflict  them  400  yean  ").    It  docs 
not,  however,  accord  with  other  passages,  which  assign  only  four 
generations  from  Jacob's  children  to  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  t6-ao;  Num. 
xxvL  5-9;  cf.  (jcn.  XV.  16),  or  five  to  Joshua  (Josh.  vii.  i);  and 
iot  thk  reason,  no  doubt,  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  read  in  Bjl.  xti. 
40,  ^  The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israd  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  430  years,'*  reducing  tlie 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  half  of  that  stated  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  viz.  215  years.    This  computation  attained  car> 
rency  among  the  hUer  Jews  (J<Mephin  and  others;  cf.  the 
"  400  years  "  of  GaL  iiL  17).    The  forced  and  unnatural  rendtfr- 
ing  of  Ex.  xiL  40  in  the  A.V.  (contrast  R.V.),  which  was  foUowc»d 
by  Ussher,  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible. 
From  the  Cacts  that  have  been  here  briefly  noted  it  must  be 
evident  Bow  precarious  and,  in  parts,  how  impossible  the  Biblical 
chronology  of  this  period  is.    (iv.)  It  has  been  observed  as  re- 
markable that  3666,  the  number  of  years  (in  the  Hebrew  text) 
from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Exodus,  b,  in  round  numbers^ 
just  two-thirds  of  4000;  and  the  fact  has  suggested  the  infers 
ence  that  the  figure  was  reached  by  artificial  computatiotL 

Tke  Date  of  the  Exodus.— U  it  possible  to  determine  this, 
even  approximately,  upon  the  basis  of  external  data?  (L>  The 
correspondence  between  the  Egyptian  govemon  e^tabhsbed 
In  different  parts  of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  kings  Amcik- 
h6tep  (Amenophls)  IIL  and  IV.  of  the  i8th  4yitasty,  which 
was  dikovered  in  1887  at  Td  d-Amama,  makes  it  evideixt 
that  Palestine  could  not  yet  have  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Israelitea.  It  was  still  an  Bgjrptian  province,  and  the  Baby- 
knrian  language,  in  whidi  the  corre^wndence  is  written,  shows 
that  the  country  must  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Egypt,  under  Babykmiui 


o.T.ctnio(totxxiyi 


InfliMDa.  Now  ont  of  ihe  klnp,  who  eonapondi  irith  Ann- 
bitep  IV.,  is  Bunubniiuh  (Buru-biuyu),  kiaf  «(  Bibykii, 
■Dd  EgypiDlogiiti  and  AnyriologisU  sn  i(i«d  that  the  diU 
of  Hue  monarchs  wu  <■  t^oe  b.c,  TIw  coDqual  of  CiDun, 
COMtquently.  cooM  not  hne  taken  pita  ttU  after  l(«i  B.C. 
(ii.)  II  ii  lUted  in  Ei.  L  11  thai  Ibf  Iti»eliles  buill  in  Egypt 
foi  the  Pharaoh  two  store  dliei,  Pithom  and  Ruauei.  The 
cnavltieM  of  M.  Navilk  have,  however,  ahown  ikat  Ramsci  U, 
of  the  igth  dynasty  wts  the  builder  of  Pilbam:  and  ihouth 
the  gthn  city  has  not  at  proem  been  cerl-inl/  identified,  it» 
name  is  luSdenl  to  shoH  that  he  was  ila  buildei  liJnwtie.  Hence 
(he  Pharaoh  of  the  Eiodus  ia  conunolil]'  tgppotei  <a  bars  boel 
RuDiea  tKanews)  U.'a  luccour,  MerenplaU  (MiwpUh). 
Egyptian  chronolOEy  is  unfortunately  bBperfect;  but  PnileiK* 
Peine,  who  hai  paid  particular  altentlon  to  lhesiil>ject,and  who 
luigoa  the  reign  of  Amcn-batep  IV.  10  uB]-i3A5  ■«>  >Bi|BS 
RimsesILtoijon-tijivC  Id Mennptah'i fifth ynr the DeKa 
was  invaded  by  afoimidable  body  dLlbyansand  other  (oa^and 
It  has  been  conjectured  thai  the  loaelites  look  the  opportually 
of  esaoinx durioK  the uaseltleateDI  that  wai    '  -.-..> 


BIBLE  «67 

JeManDjrto  Jo*hv>4iidlbtdden,and  lo  ycui  to  Saul,  voold 

.-..-_      .~- — na  ujed,  however  ("  and 

limilariy,  iii.  yr,  v.  31, 


ad  tai  ml  forty  yekra,"  iii. 

via,  >S),  •eem  hardly  to  admit  ol 

cm  if  Aey  did,  it  would  itill  be  sorcdy  pi 

ttie  coir*ciae«  of  the  4>o  yean:  it  is  diScolt 

what,  ai,we]wvc  teamaiipmi  to  be  the  raoal  piDbilile  dauol 

ihe  Eaoihis;  it  k,  BOROva,  i^B  iUcU  to  tbe  nqiiiionof  haviof 

fodnad  aitildally,  Dpoa  the  aMomptioii  that  the  period 

lesljoa  coidtted  of  twelve  ceDeraltou'  ol  40  jtut  each. 

e  y«>n  aidined  10  the  dJEerent  Judfts,  alio,  the  beqaency 

!  wlBaber  40  (which  certainly  aiifican  to  have  been  recaided 

ieHebce>iaiarotuidBDnbeT)iBsiiBpidDot.    Onlkewholt 

BO  oerttfn  drancilocy  c<  tU*  period  is  at  pteient  MtaiBaUe.' 

i.  Prtft  Ot  Famlk  yar  if  Seltmm  U  Iki  Cttlinl<,  if  Jaiat. 

■Dwinf  this  period  the  datetsre  both  DOn  abunlaot,  and  alu, 

•ppniivatdy,  (ar  more  nearlT  Eomct,  than  in  any  of  the  eailiei 

pnhxb;  oevertheleM  in  deta^  then  If  itiD  mudi  onoertaintx 

tod  difflcnlty.    The  Book*  ol  Kings  ire  >  compilatiio  aad* 

u  (tiout  the  tcpmunc  of  t^  EiOe,  and  one  object  of  tl 


I 

fiidt)  is  not ")',  n  tM  vague  and  iwkfinita  in  its  tema  la  tki 
any  Ught  on  the  qnestion  of  the  Eiodua.    The  tsMtit  v«*h> 

ol  places  in  or  near  Canun:  and  it  ia  poaaible  that  the  icfeien- ' 
ia  to  lanelite  dans  wtn  either  had  ddI  gone  dow*  bio  Egypt . 
all,  or  had  already  found  their  way  bMk  ao  fileatine^  See 
Hogarth's  AxOiiriiy  aiU  Ariiacdity,  pp.  fi»4s- 

1.  PTina  lit  Eadia  It  Ac  PumdaKiii  ef  tte  Ifimflt  (ii 
/ourM  yM?rrfSo(««m,  iKinpvi.1).— lBthechr»Bok>gicaI 
I  KJnga  vi.  >.  this  period  is  stated  to  have  consisted  ol  4S0 
(LXX-  440)  yean.  Is  this  Gguie  correct?  If  tbe  years  of  the 
■BVenl  periods  Of  oppretsion  and  iodepeodencc  mentioned 
in  the  Book  ol  Judges  (Judge*  UL  S,  11,  14,  i< 
»L'  1,  vili.  jB,  is.  21,  I.  2,  ],  8,  iii.  7,  9, 
XV.  20,  avi.  31)  be  added  up,  they  wiQ  be  fount 
410  yean:  to  these  must  be  added  further,  in  oilier  to  gain  the 
entire  period  from  the  Eiodiu  to  the  foundation  of  Ihe  Temple, 
the  40  yean  in  the  wiMemea,  i  years  under  Joahoa  *ad  the 
ddna  (Judges  iL  j),  tha  40  (LXX.  »)  years'  judgedlip  of  Eli 
(r  Sam.  iv,  iSJ.  the  10  or  mon  years  of  Samuel  (t  Sam.  vli.  >. 
15),  the  y  year*  ol  Saut  (the  too  yean  of  i  Sam.  illl.  i  tR.V. 

fiiat  foor  yean  of  Sokoi 
+  (wo  nnkaown  perio 
si(f  er»b]y  moi 


cxiBted)  brii^  tic  UMUy  of  the  two  UofiloaB  iM«  tcUio* 
with  OM  another  by  eqnulng  tke  commenomenl  ol  each  nil» 
in  either^  kingdom  with  the  yew  ol  the  reign  of  the  oontenpoouT 

The  fo|lowlB(  an  OBBplH  el  the  itancGnK  lonBUfce  used  by  tbl 

inpiler  lor  the  pvpon:— "  In  tba  twntKtb  yta  at  Jenboaia 

B>  cf  Ind  bun  Ai*  to  mv  over  Judsii.    Aad  lunr  aad  oM 

ra£i>dbgTpJn»laB"(l  Kinpry.^  10).    "In  the  third 


j^«.  ..^— »«  beTpJerwalev  "  (I  Kiwi  iv 
yvnT  ol  Aea  JntC  of "iDdab  bffa*  Bauba  tli 
over  all  ;lwad  l>  Tinah  (aad ,  leineiJ)  ti 
(<M  T<^  M). 

In  thtK  duonologlal  aotim  the  length*  of  the  reigns  «et« 
daived,  there  ii  every  teaaon  to  luppoae,  eitlier  fton  IradiCton  at 


<ii  ol  Ahuah  10  rein 
:y  (nil  lE^  y*«7-^ 


lo  by  the  compiler  as  Ua 
nL  s);  but  ihe  "synr 
Lie*  in  the  contemporary 
rdgu  in  the  other  kinfldom  were  derived,  it  is  pnctioUy 
certain,  by  oonpulalion  boa  the  lengths  ol  the  sacoiadva 
reigns.  Now  in  some  cases,  ptrbapa,  in  the  lei^tha  of  the  reigns 
tbemaelTea,  in  other  caaes  in  the  compautions  baaed  von  them, 
erron  have  crept  in,  which  have  vitiated  more  or  kn  the  entire 
>f  the  period.  The  enstence  of  these  eiron  can  be 
'  ■  (1)  The  chioDOlogy  0'    ' 


with  itaell;  (i)  the  i 


,  of  VI 


might  no  doubt  be  redi 
~'  impiohable,  1 


itself  n 


id  (1  Kings  il  11),  and  the 


as  1*  tisiial  In  Oriental  c  na- 

tion were  not  rounted,  in( 

rcEkooodiiwtlromlhet ,  .-— — -. , ,bM 

from  the  death  el  his  predecewiri  we  should  in  thia  tase 
otmin  (or  the  period  fnm  the  Eiodus  to  the  foundatiDn  of  the 
Temple  440+i-f  y  yesn,'  whidi  it  jo  yean  be  auigned  cod- 

■  Petrie.fli«.«fZfy^(,  i.  (ed.  s,  i9oj).b.  aji:  iiL  (i«pj),  p.  j, 

■  Sn  Mennplah  B  aciDUDt  of  the  defeat  at  ihesi  invaden  ia 
MMpero,  <p.  OL  pp.  4B'«';  "  '»  Bmasttd's  Ama—I  Xtifii  ff 
Bt^  (Oucaeo,  lyofl,  vl.  tvt-t». 


event*  ia  the  bitioiy,  which  ate  menlioned  also  la  the  Aasyriad 
imcripiions,  arc  in  aerioui  diupeemeot  with  the  dates  a*  fixed 
by  the  conKmponry  Assyrian  chronology. 
~  (i)  That  the  chronolotyof  the  two  kingdoos  ia  inconaiatent 
with  itsrif  k  rndSy  shown.  After  the  division  of  Ihe  kingdon 
tlie  first  year  ol  Jcraboam  in  Israel  ooinddes.  of  course,  wilh  the 
first  year  of  Rthoboan  in  Judah;  and  after  the  death  of  Jehoram 
of  Istaal  and  Ahaciah  ol  Judah  in  battle  with  Jehu  (1  Ui«i 
ii.  14, 17),  the  finl  year  ol  Jehu  in  Israel  coinddetdmBarly  with 
tbe  first  year  of  Athallab  In  Judab:  there  an  thus  in  Ihe  history 

■Naortyi  40  yaan  ia  Ae  wMeneBi  Joilma  and  ^  elder* 
(Ii>d|H  ii.  T).  e  yean;  Olhalel  (iiL  lO-  40  yean;  Ehud  «iL  ]0>, 
•o  nan:  Bank  (v.  31),  40  yean:  (mIbb  (vilL  it),  40  yeani 
J  ■  «(i.l,3,aU.7.4,ll.  I4).7«)«t*i 

!  Dltl  San.  i>.  1(^40  yaan;  Sanwl 

(  sanr  David,  40  yeani  aad  Setotnoa'i 

'JiSSiii,  Jorina,  OthuM  Ebad. 


!••  aLM  afraea  very  seul*  wiih  tbe 
t>  glvaa  Ib  tbe  pnonliBg  etapteis  (« 
FofiiM  awl  indaimleKz.    "Ae  >*ne 
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Biblical  Events. 


Events  in  CfMitemporary  History. 


Babylonia. 


Assyria 


Egypt.* 


4004 
I4i57'l 


Iodetcfmtnable»' 
but  much  befortt 
7000  B.C. 


CffBdition  of  Mftft 


:   1996*1821 
(23|1«3036M 


149* 

1099-1058 

1058-101 7 

10x7-977 


e.  3100  Of,  as  b 
orobable,  the 
Amraphcl  of 
Gen.  xiv.  I  is 
Kliammufabi) 


c.  1230 

c,  loas-ioMr* 
.c.  1010-970 
(■  970-933 


The  Deluge 


Abcahani 


7"6ooaF  Temple  of  Bel 
at  Nippur  founded 


e,  40001.*^  Lugal^aggisi. 
king  of  Urulc  (Ench. 
Gen.3fi.io} 


38oa«  SariBOo  of  AgadC. 
who  carries  his  anna 
as  far  as  the  Moditer* 
raneanSea 

c  2800.*  Ur-bau  and 
Duim.  longs  of  Uru 
<Ur,  Cm.  zi.  38, 31) 


c  »x.  aiM-4088.' 
Khainnuitabi  unifies 
Babylonia  and  con- 
structs in  it  many 
gteat  works  (see  ail; 
Babylonia) 


c,  2ps30,  Ushpia.  priest 
01  Ashar,  builder  of 
temple  in  die  dty  of 
Ashnr 

u  3335*  ■lU'Shflma, 
first  Idng  of  Assyria 
at  pnseat  <I909) 
known* 


c  1406^  BunMbvriasb. 
Tel  d-Amama  cor* 
respondence 


TheE*odus 

Saal(3)» 
David  UoV 
i>oloiiion  Uo) 


c  lyob.  Shalmaneser  t*. 
a>ttild<r  of  Calah. 
Ceo.  X.  11) 


Judak, 

W3-  Rehoboam<i7) 
916.  Abtjah  (3> 

913.  Asa  Uj) 


933.     Icfoboaia 


913.  Nadab  (it) 


4777.  Menea,  the  first 
long  of  the  First 
Egyptian  Dynasty 

3998-3731.  Fourth  DyU' 

asty 
3960-3908  Cheops.  The 

&eat  Pyramid  built 


3098-1587.   Rule  of  the 
Hyfc 


lyksoe 


1587-1338.     Eif^kktmA 

DyMosiy 
1503-1449.     Thotbmea 

(Tethmosis)  III.(leads 

victorious  expedttiona 

into  Asia) 
141^1383.  Anen-batep 

(Amenophis)  III. 

1328-1203.     NimUtmtk 
Dynasty 


'n^: 


1300-1334.  Ramses  II. 
1234-1314.    Merenptah 


'n: 


952-749  (a/.  045.745)- 
Tw€nly-seccn4Dymashf 
953-930'*  (Breasted. 
945-924).  ShesboiMi 
^ii^alt).  Shishakin- 
vades  Judah  in  the 
fifthyearofRehoboam  I 
(1  Ki.  XIV.  2Sf.)  \ 

that  Abraham  left  Haran  qfler 


il  I896,  pp.  33,  34. 43.  4Uy. 
«3S,  381-7.  396-360.    OtJicr 


anftkdritiesk  hcwevn;  assign  con^iilerabl/  tower  dates  tor  the  'dyiiasti^  prior  to^tlitc  r8th.    Thus  Breasted  {Htst^cf  Etypl,  1906,  pp.  23  IT.. 
pirS97)  agraee  with  Ed.  Miqrer  ia  givil«.  kr  reasona  whKh  cannot  be  here  exptumxU  for  the  beginning  of  the  ist  d 


lyaasty  c  b  c.  3400. 


foo.  Nartm*Sin,  revoed  ^aoo  yean  before  himself.    Lehnunmliolds  that  there  are  ruasons  for  believing  that  the  engraver,  by  error,  put 
._  _^    .    .  1^     .J.         ^.    .         # --j^  .  •  TTie  real  Bibiicil  date. 

other  hJngs  ia  Babykmia,  between  4000  and  3000  b.c..  are  alao  known, 
ooatiauous;  and  before  1907.  from  the  data  then  available  (see  the 

3376-3333  BX.  (Saype)  or  3385^343 


in  Rogers,  a^  cU.  L  3l3<-348),  Knaoimumbi,  the  sbcth  Idng  of  thd  first  Babylonian  oynasty,  was  commonly  referred  to  such  dates  aa 

,76-3333  BX.  (Say^  m  3985^343  BgC^  (|ahns).   3ttt  inscriptions  recoitly  discovened.  by  showing  that  the  second  dynasty  waa  partly 

contemporaneous  with  the  orst  and  tht^  tkvdt  have  proved  that  these  dates  ate  too  highT  see  L.  W.  King,  Ckr&nkks  Conetmint  EaHy 


Bab,  Ktngs  (1907),  i  03^  10:  and  thoartkle  BABVLOiaA.  Ckronohgy.    The  date  b»c.  3130-4088  is  that  adopted  by  Thvreau-Dangin.  after  a 
discasskm  of  the  suhiiect.  inthe  Jomtfoi  det  Sama^,  .I908»  ftw  199;  and  by  Uognad  in  the  OrietO^  Z«tf.-«nlm,^i9o8.  p.  " 


•  King.  pp.  ciL  i.  1 16.  ii.  14. 


13*  and  am 


Cressmann'a  AUantmtglitcke  Textt  umd  Biider  titm  A.T,  (1900).  p.  103.  „,   , 

*  The  datea  01  tha  kings  ana*  in  moot  oHmst  those  gi\'«n  by  Kautzach  hi  the  tabfe  In  his  Ovtiiiii  ^  the  Hist,  qf  the  LUeratwe  pf 
O.Tk  (tr.  by  TavkM*.  1898).  pp.. j^  ff.;«caalao  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  "Samuel'*  in  the  CetOury  Bible  (1905).  p.  31.  The  dates  given 
othier  recent  autluMiltessekltm  diner  bfymorrtlahithna  or  four  yean.  "" 


10 
u 


jaitec  a  kms^  name  indidate  tlie  auiahu  of  yeaia  asngaed  to  hit  feign  in  the  O.T.    For  !iaul..aee  i  Sam.  xS. 

tte  of  SheshottQ  de«*n4s  «» that  fila  i  fas  Hchubhai._'qtetne  places.the  acceakw  of  Rehoboam  in  937  B.C. 


by 
t.  ILV 


ax.  chronoldct) 


frtt^Rai  ^JbBalEnfM. 


Eventi  Ja  Contenponry  Hlitory- 


843.  AhazUi  (I) 
843.  fitiaSak  16) 

S36.  jehoub  (40) 


740.  Jotlun,  ^  Bale 
J36-'  Ahu  [16) 


1114.  Ifbiahu  (17) 


'43.  Sbillum  11  nw. 
'43.  Memhem  (10] 

'}S,  Pckihiib  (3) 
'37-  I^kah  (K$ 

13(orTU).lbh( 


m.  FinotSuulfc 


■25-ni.  Shanulil-Adtd 

(Hadul) 
■12-m.     Adad-Niitii 


T4T-TJ3.  H*bauM»r 


TM-TH.  Tiglatli-iiik- 
19),  Una  li  B*tqr|eo 

m-Tto:  The  ClMllU^n 
priDCB.  Mcfod«cb-baI' 
■duL  lone  ol  flabylan 


TOS-ML  SoHichcKb 

Ph«niil,       PlSlifl- 
ind  Judth    (9   KLnp 

iviii.  I  j-niii.  m) 


7i5^Sa£to^b*)a) 


693.>TaUr(|i  ..(Tiihi 


7? J^'hcb 

'{which  plut>  the  Eill 


.-kbh  It  their  imHoil  vii.  aoiiad  aj 

i»  ol  Ijo+S-I  »e.  left  ■  wn  igej  JSl  .The  lilte 
t  dain  [n  »  Ku«e  xviU.  10,  13.  ibe  am  )■  nr.  lo 

aad  ■iiicn  •oeoiSiitly  HBeCiih'* 

ifficiiltVid'erred  10,  ul  Iriwe  nwre  rewB  (or  the  rdp«  S  Jothen  aid 
Oounei  *  CDrrrnundiiiE  nductkin  in  (hr  n^gnt  of  (be  Iringv  iv 
JbM  ihm  Ui^  tHi^^ito»t.'»^fc  6qi1«»:_S'-'-'"  ' 


<ulc|  othennbe  fdloi 

?^nu^*<n'Hacki>hT6th'n"}'ir 
lo;(whkb  placn  ScDMcherv'i  inv> 


I  I4ih  rear)  b  i 


«7o 


BIBLE 


K)l  T.  CHBOHOLOSy 


Chiunuluiry 
oTUMber. 


Biblkal  Even^ 


Events  in  Coatemponry  History. 


pifcyiffiiia 


Assyria 


mmmm^-m 


Ekypt. 


639 


634 

6to 
610 


599 


599 


S8S 


S63 


SSi 


^15 


457 
445 


541.  Amon  (2) 

636.  Ca^%pf««M/<rM»faftinJo»iah*t 
13th  ye4r  OcT-  ••  >•  xxv.  3) 

631.  Disa^ery  of  th§  Book  ef  lk*\  Lam 
(peutefDoomy)  in  Joaiah's  18th  ytnr  (3 

608:  Jelioahai  (3  mo.) 

608.  Jehoikkim  (11) 


jKlin    ■» 1 i-i  — 

VrV*  dswiwiooon 

ouM«  Egypt 
66M1M.  Attur-btnipnl 

(Aanir-bui-pal) 

'663.  Aaahurwhanipnl  in- 

•Mdu  Tid>et  (Nah. 
yi.S-to) 


625.  NabopolMar 


'••) 


597.  Jehoindiln  f)  mo.)  First  d/epotUtioa 
of  captives  (tnchiding  Jdiolechio)  to 
Babylonts..  in  the  8th  xe«r  of  Nebticbad- 
nemr  (a  iGngs  xndv.  »*i6) 

597.  ZedeUah  (11) 


586.  Destfuctionof  lemsaleffibytheChal- 
daenns  in  the  1901  yeSr  of  Nebtichnd- 
nenar  (^  Kincs  XXV.  8).  Seami  deoortA- 
tkm  of  captives  to  Babylonia  (3  KtaKs 
xzv.  4-91) 


561.  Tehoiscliin  released  from  prison  by 
E^-mtrodach  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
captivity  (t  King*  nv.  37^) 


605.  Defeat  of  tgyp- 
tians  by  NcbuCfaiid' 
rezsar  (as  his  father'* 
general)  at  Cardiem- 
Mh  (Jer.  xlvi.  3) 

604.  Webucfaadrenv 


1807.  Destructiooof  Nine- 
veh by  the  Medes, 
and  end  of  tftecmoire 
of  Assyria 


538.  Edi^  of  Cyru%  permitting  the  Jews  to 
return  to  Palestine.  Many  return  under 
the  leaderriiipofZervbbabel  (Elna  l-U.) 


816.  Completioo  of  the  second  Temple  In 
the  6th  year  of  Darius  (Eita  vl.  13) 


458.  Retttm  of  exiles  with  ISfra,  in  the  7th 
year  of  Artaxerxes  (Esra  vii.  7) 

445.  Nehemiah's  first  visit  to  Jenisaleor 
(Neh.  i.  I.  ii.  0  .      . 


968.  Ndbachadrexsar  in- 
vades  Egypt  (cf*  Jer. 
xUii.8-i3y 

561.    AmCl    •    mardttk 

(Evil-merodach,  8  Ki. 

XXV.  37) 
599.        Nfettal«banuur 

(NcdgUssar) 
5S9.  (9  months)  L&bashi- 

marauk        (Laboriso- 

aflohod) 
5S5.  Nabu-na'id  (Nftbon- 

nidus,  Nabonidufe) 
539.  Capture  of  Babylon 

by  Cyrus 

Persian  Kints 
538.  Cyrus 

529LCambysas 


522.(7  mo.)     GaitmitH 

(Pseudo-Smerdb) 
522.  Darius  Hystasftis 


Wv.  DUiua  Of  MtPirwmoif 
485.  Xerxes 
4M,Bata€S  £i  nUrmO' 

pyUu  and  Satamis 
465.  Artaxerxo 


L 


66^335.     Tmonty-^ixth 

Dynast:^ 
664.    Psatnmeticht  t 


610.Necho 

6i8.BMite  «/  MegUda, 
and  detth  of  Joaiah 
(3  King*  xxiil  39) 


994.  Paammetichus    II. 

(Psanums) 
589.Apriea      (Hophra. 

Jer.  xliv,  30) 


STaAmasbll.  (^otly 
with  Apties) 

564.  Ama4a  alone 


526.  Psamittetidiusclll. 
525.  Conquest  of  ^^pt 
by  Cambyioa 


mm 


. 


■•«.*M««Mk^ 


i^M^a 


"9^ 


aT.CHRONOlOCYI 


«7i 


id  virit  to  Itnmkm 


.  u&  MiDy  ]«n  cmnM  any  cspth*  I 
Hyieuta  um  Babybiia.  tfntadilT  o 
KOMiat  (J  ■  irmit  ipinn  tin  nun  in 


B  br  aUi- 


mmd  MVMnli  i^  lU  if  m  ir  >dv  ./  Almaim'i  naaitri. 
lU.  Tbt  Inniiibinii  to  AlRmdcrtbeGmt. 
na.    Dwb  c<  Alnmcki  in  BibylDI. 
ttl.  Alcnndu-'i  BocraJ,  Piottny  Lmtf.  btmM  Sitnp  of  EoTt. 

J20.   Ftc^nny  Ui^KS"" P°-™i°°°rPilH(ioj  which,  villi  ifcon 

lU.  Bt^nliwDftbciniifthtSi 
oflicrr,  6nilly  o    ■■*' 


.664  B. 


Tbeai 


Ftolccny  Laci  aiaamH  tbc  tit 
E^hann  a  Phniai  (BI 


rr^).''l'ibli'w 


checked  by  tha  (uD  amult  which  we  nov  putai  ol  tha  idgna 
ofDunyof  Ihc  kin^ — a)  of  Asahur-Daai-alMl  oiAauc-aHit-pal 
(SiS-8«o  ■.£.),  Shalmucxr  D.  (S6o-Sis}.  TlgUUt-fihwr  IV. 
(745-737)1  Sargon  (711-701)1  Sennachcdb  (lOf-jSO.EtiihaddoB 
(illt-6«S),  and  Aohwhan^lMl  or  Asur-biDi-pal '  (668-6>«). 
Thin  frocD  Bfu  B.C.  tha  Aatyriu  chiouikisy  ii  cntiui  uid  pxciae. 
Redudnt  mv  both  the  AMyiito  and  BiUiod  data  to  a  ananiaii 
«uadard,*aiidadoptinc  for  tht  latur  the  coovut't'xu  of  Unhei, 
m  obtain  the  UUonof  linfulai  •eiica'ot  diKRpancla: — 

Dataaa»Td<     Dataaaccord- 
UHbcr'a  IiutoAa^ru 


IW.   R^^lKlkalioB  of  I 


nr  the  EFiHfala  at  Airtt 
a  Tuple  «  IJIh  Chidn  (DKraberJ.  i 


U  the  TCgiwl  yean  ol  the  Ungi  of  Iinel  (nn  Jeroboam  lojiboiam 
be  added  logcibei,  they  will  be  foond  to  aiooUDt  to  qS,  while  if 
IhoM  of  the  kincs  o[  Judah  .for  the  ume  period  (vit.  tmo 
Rehoboam  to  Aliuiah]  be  added  lot/ttha,  liiey  amount  only 
to  9;.  Tbi>  discrepancy,  if  it  itood  atone,  would  nol,  however, 
be  ■erioui.  But  when  wc  proceed  to  add  op  timOaily  the 
i^nal  yean  in  thrtwokingdoiu  fiom  tbe  division  after  Solomon'a 
ife«th  to  the  fan  of  Sunuia  in  the  liiih  year  of  Heukiah  ( t  Kinp 
iviii.  id),  we  find  in  the  KUtbeni  kingdom  160  yean,  and  in 
tbe  ikonhein  kingdom  only  141  yean  7  monthi.  This  Ii  a  for- 
midable diicrepancy.  Usher,  in  order  to  ren»ve  it,  hai  re- 
course to  the  doubtful  eqiedient  of  arliSdally  lengthening  the 
nortbem  lerlei  of  yean,  by  ■"""■"I  (wicboui  any  authority  in 
the  tat)  as  interregnum  of  11  year)"  ajtei  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  H.,  and  an  "anarchy  for  aome  yean"  between 
nh^  and  Hahea  bet  the  rBatjin  of  A.V.  at  i  Singi  liv.  if, 
IV.  8,  tgh 

fa]  Ai  wo  toow  knnr,  the  nethodi  of  chioookislcal  computa- 
tion  wlDptei}  by  the  Aaqrlana  were  particularly  eiacL  Every 
nar  a  vcdal  officer  waa  af^oinlad^  who  hdd  office  for  that 
_r  mnA  Bva  Ui  Dame  to  the  vear:  and  "  canou,"  at  Uati, 
idins  (mm  tfi  to 


ReimolAliab 

Akab  nRBtiaaed  at  the  battk  cl 

SUt-W 

Jthu    pa»    tribu^    to'   Shil-   ' 

ReigS'ST^h  :   :    :   :   : 

Ca.ptuje  oT&mamiiy  Sarna 

Tit 

I     Hoekiali'i     foul 

(iMAvei.  13)       .       .       .       .        ;ij  701 

Haniteally  all  the  Biblical  datea  earliet  than  Hj-ni  B.C. 

are  too  Ugh,  and  cuul  ba  conaidmbly  Rducedi  thctwaeventa, 

aln,  in  Heiekiah'i  reign— the  faU  ol  Saaatia  and  the  famahm 


?7« 


SUjL»S 


iM.T.tA^* 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  chronology  of  ^le  kbg»  and 
maay -ondoftvouw  hftve  been  Disde  fo  lesdjust  the  BtbHcal 
figure  so  as  to  bril\g  them  hUo  consistency  with  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time  into  conformity  with  the  Ashman  dates.  But, 
thoogfa  the  fact  of  there  bemg  errors  in  thfc  Biblical  figures  is 
patent,  It  is  not  equally  d^  at  what  points  the  err^r  lies,  or  how 
Ihe  available  years  ought  ip  be  redistributed  betwe^  the  varioua 
Icigns.  It  is  in  any  case  Evident  thit  the  accessioii  of  Jehu  and 
Athaliah  must  be  brought  down  from  884  to  842  i.e.;  and  this 
irill  involve,  naturally,  a  aorre^nrnding  Eduction  of  the  dates  of 
the  previous  kings  of  both  kingdoms,  and  of  course^  at  the  same 
^ime,  of  those  of  Solomon,  David  and  Saul.  The-  difkulty  is, 
however,  greatest  in  the'Slh  centuiy.  Here,  in  Judah,  from  the 
iocession  of  Athaliah  to  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  tradition  ipiMS 
I43  years,  whereas,  in  fact,  there  were  but  196  years  (842-736); 
tnd  in  luad,  from  the  deajth  of  Menahem  t6  the  faB  of  Samaria, 
it  give*  31  years,  whereat  from  738  (assuming  that  Menahem 
died  in  that  year)  to  73a  ih^t  are  actually  only  16  years.  The 
years  as»gned  by.  tradition  to  the  reigns  iniwth  kingdoms  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  8th  centuiy  B.C.  nave  thus  to  ht  materially 
reduo&d.  But  m  the  followhig  period,  from  the  fall  of  Samaria  in 
722  to  ihe  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  .the  Chaldacans  in  586,  the 
Biblvod  dates,  so  far  as  we  Am  judge,  are  substantially  correct. 
(See  fttrther  the  table  above.) 

4.  F^&m  the  Destrudim  of  Jerusalem  in  5M  td  the  dose  of  the 
Old  Testament  History.— VLtn,  though  it  is  true  that  there  arc 
events  in  the  BibKcal  history  which  are  not  fully  or  unambigu- 
ousfy  dated,  there  is  otherwise  no  difficulty.  The  lengths  of  the 
reigns  of  Nebuchadretzar  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon,  and  also,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  of  Cyrus  and 
the  following  Persian  kings,  are  known  from  the  "  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,"  referred  to  above,  the  particulars  in  which,  for  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  are  also  confirmed  b^  the  testiBX)ny  oi 
the  monuments. 

Se^  for  further  information  on  the  subject,  the  article  Ch  konolog  t, 
and  the  same  heading  in,tiie  E$KyclopediaBiblica,  cols.  773*7^««ith 
the  literature  referred  to  on  col.  819  (cspeciaUy  the  wnting*  of 
N5lddi%  Wcllhausep,  and  KamphaUsen  there  mentioned). 

(S.R.D.) 

(B)  New  I^staubnt 

i^  Canon*  ^ 

The  New  .Testattickit  it  the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
Christians.  It  forms  in  the  Bible  the  disti»ctive  poaaesaion  of 
ChiistiaM,  just  as  the  Old  Testament  is  the  collectlMi  of  Sacred 
Books  whidi  Christians  share  with  Jews.  Every  term  in  the 
definition  is  significant  and  has  a  histoiy.  There  are,  fixat,  the 
Books;  then,  the  Collection;  then,  the  Sacred  Volume,  complete 
at  iuch  in  idea,  though  not' as  yet  oMnplete  in  its  actual  con- 
tents;-a&d,  lastly,  the-Sscred  Volume  in  its  full  dimensions,  as 
it  hM  €Mne  down  to  vs. 

There  la  «  dohbla  develo|iiiMat«  of'  quality  and  of  qnantity;  of 
qpiali^,  as  t9  the  ettimale  fbrmcd  si  the  hooka^  thair  infcreasmg 
recognition  as  aaae4;  alKl  of  ^pia»tity»>by  «liich  the  books  so 
leoognised  were  gndindly  btought  q>  to  theirpreBebt  number. 
lOur  duty  will  be  to  describe  this  dduhle  process,  and  weshall  do 
!so  under  the  four  heads:  (a)  The  Growth  of  a  9)ecifical\y 
Christian  Literature;  {Jfj  The  Collection  of  the  Books  into  a 
single  volume,  made  up  of  ordered  groiqta;  (7)  The  investing  of 
this  vohune  with  the  character  of  a  Sacred  Book;  amd  (6)  The 
gradual  settlement  by  ivhicb  dte  vohune  assumed  its  present 
dimeaskms,  neither  1^  nor  niore. 

The  model  throughout  was  the  Old  Testament.  The  result 
was  attained  iHien  there  wsa  a  definite  virfume  called  the  New 
Testament  by  the  side  of  the  eaxSer  volume  caUed  the  Old 
Testament,  complete  like  itfand  like  it  endowed  with  the 
aUributeaol  a  Sacred  Book.  This  ia  the  omsummation  towarda 
^hich  events  had  been  steadfly  nMnrfaf  ■  wot  &t  first  oonadously, 
•for  it  was  some  time  before  the  tenden^  at  work  weit  con- 
sciously reallzed^but  ending  at  last  in  the  compleU  equation  ol 
Old  Testamaot  and  New,  and  in  the  bracketiag  together  of  both 
aa  the  fast  a^d  aeoond  volumes  of  a  single  Bible.  This  is  the 
process  that  we  shall  have  to  describe.    AUd  bstiloseiSielprocesft 


beibre  us  b  tbe^gradual  assimilation  of  New  Testament  and  Old 
Testament,  we  shall  have  to  hidude  it  each  st^  aH  that 
bears  upon.  this.  For  iMta]itoe»  et  starting,  it  w^  not  bet 
enough  for  us  simply  to  tell  the  stoiy  .how  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  came  to  be  written,  but  we  shall  have  to  .point 
out  what  there  was  about  them  which  fitted  them  to  be  whaC 
th^  afterwards  became,  what  inherent  qualities  t^ey  possessed 
wUch  suggested  the  estimate  ultimately  put  upon  them;  int 
others  words,  how  they  came  to  be  not  only  a  'collection  o^ 
Quislian  books,  but  a  collectien  of  Christian  sacred  books,  oit 
part  of  a  Bible. 

(a)  The  Grmuth  of  a  Christian  lAte^^htrt.'^  il Shs  Patdim 
Epistles,— Tht  Bible  of  Ji»os  and  His  disc^les  {was  the  tMd 
Testament.  And  both  Jesus  and  His  disdples'were  to  all 
appearance  content  with  Uiis.  It  was  probably  twf  full  decades 
after  the  death  of  Christ  before  there  w)ue  an^  q)ecifically 
Christian  writings  at  all.  The  first  genoation  of  Qiristians  was. 
not  given  to  writing.  There  was  not  only  no  obvaoua  reaaoa  whif^ 
it  ahoi^  write,  but  thepe  .was  »  positive  reason  why  it  should  nety 
write.  This  reaasn  lay  in  the  dominant  attitude  of  Chtystiaas, 
which  was  what  we  call  **  eschatologicaL"  The  first  genera- 
tk>n  of  Christians  lived  in  the  daily  expectation  that  Christ  woidd 
return  from  heaven.  Th^  trath  is^  that  not  only  were  Christiatm 
expecting  (as  we  say)  the  Second  Conong  of  the  Messiah,  but 
what  they  expected  was  the  Coming.  Ihe  Messiah.^as  all  Jews 
conceived  of  Him,  was  A  superhmsian  being;  and  Hi^Tilst 
Coming  as.  a  man  aqiong  men  did  not  count  as  really  MessiaQic. 
The  whole  first  generation  of  Christians  looked  btent^  for  His 
Coming  in  power  and  great  gloiy,  which  they  belieVed  to  be  nm 
atlumd.  Ill  such  a  state  of  itaind  as  this  then  was  no  motive  lot 
seeking  permanence  by  writing.  Men  who  imagined  that  th^ 
'mi^t  at  any  moment  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  lord  in  the  9ii 
'  were  not  Ukdy  to  take  st^s  for  the  instruction  of  the  genexatioW'* 
that  mi^t  come  after  them. 

Hbice  the  first  ChrisUaa  wiitbg»  tvere'no  deliberate  j^roduct 
of  theologians  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  laying  the  founder 
tion  of  a  sacred  volume.  They  were  not  an  .outcome  of  the 
dominant  tendencies  of  the  time,  but  they  arose  rather  in  q>ite  of 
them,  in  thesinpleit  way,  jvat  faem  the  practical  needs  oC  the 
moment. ' 

It  was  thus  that  St  Paul  came  to  write  his  two  epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  oldest  Christian  documents  that  we  posseaa. 
By  this  time  be  was  laundied  on  bis  mlssionaiy  labouis;  he 
had  founded  a  number  of  cburches,'alid  he  was  going  on  to  found 
othen.  And  these  earliest  epistles  are  just  the  substitute  for  his 
personal  piesenoO}  advice  which  Jie  took  occasion  to  send  to  lus 
converts  after  he  had  left  them.  There  are  a  few' bdicatkns  that 
he  had-sent  similar  oomnmnications  to  other  ch\irches  before,  but 
these  have  joot  been  pr^served..^Indeed  the  wonder  is—and  it  is  & 
testimony  to  the  strength  of  the  impression  which,  St  Paul  left 
upon  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact— that  these  missionary 
letters  of  his  should  have  begun  to  be.preserved  so  soon. 

Both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  have  for  theb  object  to 
calm  so^mewhat  the  ezdt!^  expectations  of  which  ve  hsve 
spoken. 

Hie  first  EpisUe  hits  exactly  thfc  pfomhient 'festures  hi  the 
situation,  whta  it  reminds  the  Thessalonians  how  they  had 
*'  turned  iinto  Cod  from  idols,  to  serve  a  Hvintr  u^i  true  God, 
and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven,'*'  who  would  deliver  them 
from  the  wrath  to  come  (i  iThess.  i.  9,  ib).  The  turning  from 
idols  was  of  course  peculiar  to  the  CentOe  communities,  but  the 
waiting  for  the  Messiah  ^frOm  heaven  was  common  to  aU 
Christians,  whatever  their  orighi.  In  this  we  may  take  the' 
epistle  as  typical  of  the  state  of  the  whole  Church  at  the  time.} 
And  there  is' another  important  passage  which  shows  why,  in 
spite  of  iu  natural  and  occasional  character,  th^  epistle  exhibits 
the  germs  of  that  essential  quality  which  caused  all  the  beoks 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  so  highly  estbnated^. The  aposUe 
again  reminds  his  readers  how  they  hsd  received  his  preaching 
'*  not  as  the  word  of  tnen,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of 
God,*'  which  showed  its  power  by  th6  way  tn  whl(^  !t  took  boU 
of  thdae  who  b^ieved  In  it  (x  Thesa^  iL  13).  The  reference  fa  of 
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enne  priraaiOy  W  llie  spoken  mrd,  but  Ibe  mfttni  vord  bad 

the  umc  qusHtiea  as  tbe  spoken.  It  wu  the  deep  impnnitm 
Bade  by  tbttt  which  prepared  Chrtotiam  gioenlb'  to  accept 
this  apcBtolic  writing  ai  impired,  and  tbeiefen  laard.  Then 
h  Da  gmler  miitake  than  (o  suppoae  that  the  eitimale  fonrwd 
by  lh«  eady  Cbnrch  of  Its  Bible  wu  a  merri)'  aiUtruy  vadlct 
inpoMd  by  an  enenial  anthorily;  it  wu  the  uprcxkin.  aod 
tke  natnial  expicaaloii  (tlough  (oUowIns  ccruin  prcKilbtd 
Bsea),  of  ita  ical  actiae  of  the  •nine  asd  hmduntntally  divine 
erigiD  of  the  witUnti  which  it  treaaured. 

Nearest  in  chanrter  to  the  Thenaloiilan  Epittlei  ai«  the 
two  to  Coiioth,  vhich  have  perhaps  an  Interral  of  a  year  and 
a  half  between  them.  When  i  Corlnihians  was  writteii,  the 
attltndt  of  the  Church  was  stiD  strongly  eachatoloi^  (i  Cor. 
L  7,  »,  iu-  13-iS,  »U-  >6.  "9-3I.' "-  'S.  '6.  S'S*.  »v<-  K)-  T^ 
thonghti  of  nwD  were  ttill  sec  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  end, 
th*  troDMoDt  timea  that  woidd  iiaua  in  the  brcak-ap  of  tha 
eibling  orrler  and  the  rctuin  cf  Christ  to  inln>ducc  a  new  era. 
There  was  no  idea  of  constructing  a  ayitemath;  tbeolonri 
ChrisC  was  still  the  Jewish  Mesrisb,  and  Hit  ComiDf  was  oon- 
celved  of  as  the  Jews  concrived  o!  the  coming  of  th*  Messiah, 
aa  ■  gicat  aupersaturai  event  trarafoTToing  the  face  of  things 
and  inaugnntliig  the  nign  of  God.  In  view  of  thb  appnaehiag 
molutiDB,  both  the  Chnrch  and  the  worid  wen  ngaided  as 
Hiring  from  hand  to  nnuth.  It  was  usehas  to  attempt  to  fonad 
pennanent  institutions^  ererythlng  was  pTovkfOnaJ  and  for 
the  moment.  And  yet,  even  under  theae  condlthHia,  aome 
practical  airaagements  had  to  be  made.  The  tfMt  is  takta 
up  with  matten  of  this  kind;  dthei  the  aposlk  la  iepro*iiic 
diaotdeti  and  abuses  actually  edstijig  in  the  Chor^  and 
almost  sun  to  eiist  in  1  young  annraDulty  that  had  jott  adiqited 
a  aovel  method  of  life  and  had  as  yet  no  settled  MnderrttaniKng 
of  the  principles  Involved  In  it:  or  dse  he  is  tcplytng  U>  definfle 
qiustimis  put  to  him  by  his  converts.  In  all  tblt  the  episUe  b 
atili  a  genuine  letter,  and  not  a  treatise.  It  only  rises  frogi 
lime  to  time  above  the  level  of  a  lettei,  thiuugh  the  eitiaontlnary 
IxiKtmtion,  forte,  eathosiaxm  and  elevation  of  feeling  that  the 
apostle  Ihnrn  into  Us  tieatmeiit  of  mote  or  lew  ordinary  topic*. 
He  can  nevei  test  ttntH  he  hai  carried  up  llie  question  ol  the 
moment  to  some  higher  ground  of  faith  or  conduct.  It  ia  in 
this  fnddental  and  digrvsive  way  that  we  get  the  desciipllon 
of  the  Cospei  in  i.  iS-li.  16;  oi  the  ChHstian  ministrv  in  cha. 
fiI,,iv.;Df  theprindpIeofcDnsidentianforo(heisltich.ii.]ofth( 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  chs.  I,,  >i. )  of  Christian  love . 
In  cb.  tiii. :  ol  the  Kesurrection  and  its  consequences  In  di.  iv. 

1  Coiinthiaos  b  even  more  a  product  of  the  situation:  it  it 
even  more  taken  up  "ith  peiional  relaiiona.    No  epistle  sheds 
inon;  Ught  on  St  Paul's  character  at  a  man— so  mobile,  so  tactful, 
to  tender  and  af 
CDmmanding.    II 
they  are  in  every  case  incidental  and  iniprtiDtdltated.      ■ 

The  development  of  doctrine  in  St  Paul's  e[riitics  is  due  in  p«rt 
to  the  gradual  lubiidicg  oi  the  eschaloiagical  temper,  but  evan 
more  to  the  growth  of  controversy.  A  crisis  had  arisen  in 
<Mati«  owing  to  the  uivuion  of  the  chorches,  which  St  Paul 
bad  fotmded  there,  by  reactfonary  Jews.  This  oUed  forth 
k  letter'  from  St  I^ul,  who  Idt  himidf  compelled  to  grapple 
■t  dose  quarters  with  teaching  which  he  saw  cut  at  tbt  VBiy 
iDotofhifawn.  Be wasthusledbothtodearnpforUniaeltaDd 
to  state  for  the  sake  of  others  hiawbole  coBceptitm  of  aottrlology 
— bis  answer  to  the  question  how  vu  ouiB  to  be  Set  right  before 
God.  That  was  a  lar^e  part,  and  at  the  moramt  the  maat 
crodal  pan,  of  the  whole  problem  of  n^glon. 

Two  or  three  yeara  later  (c.  *Ji.  ss-sW  St  Paul  waa  bent  on 
paying  a  visit  to  Rone.  He  was  ihR  gobig  then  straMit,  but 
to  Jetuulem  fint.    He  knew  that  he  could  only  do  thk  at  the 

■  The  data  of  this  epiule  iiratiier  uDcertsln.  Somelhlng  depends 
upon  the  vend  question  u  to  the  identity  of  the  GaUtiaa  churches. 
ITh  opIMI*  owy  ba  plaeed  CDDJictunUy  eaify  la  tbe-an  u  EpbeaiK 
(c  A.D.  »-Sl).  It  is  to  be  noCBd  that  IbeehlMfJgncal  naunini 
at  tha  epiMksby  swata  coaparisoa  ef  Nyk  m  apt  to  De  d 
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oflUddiKli 


liedeceptlvt 
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Imminent  perfl  nf  h!>  Ue.  It  Kemed  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  accomptith  his  desire.  And  therefore  be  look  the  oppixi- 
tunity  to  sand  to  the  Humans  what  Is  really  i,  snnuoing  up, 
net  Of  the  whi^  of -ChrlstlaDlty,  but  of  that  side  of  CbrlstlaDity 
which  the  preceding  conttovetsy  had  brought  into  ipedal  relief. 
Ha  atatea  hia  caaa  a*  put  of  a  larger  qucstioo  siilt-a  question 
that  inavltably  bccHBO  iiiiMJiig  M  that  particular  lime— as  (a 
the  entire  tcUglona  rebtfon  of  Jev  s&d  Ceotile. 

llicse  yesa  of  shock  and  conBict  touM  not  fail  to  have  marked 
eSect  upon  ths  >hq>ing  of  definite  Christian  doctrine.  They 
drew  attentioB  away  from  the  futun  to  the  present,  and  to  tha 
past  as  leading  up  to  the  present  They  compdied  k  man  like 
St  Paul  to  [he«{ie:  thought  wis  driven  inward;  it  ma  made 
to  search  for  foundaiions,  to  orgaaite  itidf  and  knit  toaelbcr 
part  with  part.  And  the  infntac  thus  given  cmtioued.  I( 
showed  ftsa  atrogfly  in  the  eptetles  of  the  not  group,  evedsDy 
Ephesians  and  Cokiiians,  TheM  eiiittles  to<A  DmIt  form  at 
pbasa  si  ooattovmor,  a      ..-••..■ 


ooKeptko  <f  the  mritr  «f  tha  Omch,  a*  cndicMiBc  both  Jew 
aad  Gent^  The  prsdomlaanCB  «(  this  someiAat  leCOBdilC 
leacbiag  pw  to  these  apistles  «n  man  the  cftatactei  id 
fmilins,  wldch  ia  the  case  ai  Fiihisiaiw  ia  Jutbcr  tfihanced 
lij  ilii  fail  llisl  ll  Isiiiiilislilj  i  ihiiilsi  hllii  iililioasiiil  lint  In 


a  pan  letter,  sad  PI    . .  .      . 

name  inqilies,  tontaiB  advice  aad  [asirKtlona  to  the  apostle^ 

liautananta.  Hmothy  and  TtciB,  in  the  tenqxnasy  durge  cnm- 


ie  of  St  Fsul  M  at 


presented  by  FUb.  Of  the  many  theotici  as  to  the  addnas,  the 
■Bnal  plailble  are  perliaps  those  iiUA  woold  app^  to  a  s^igle 

or  ^nup  of  hxal  chnrcfaea  in  Palestine,  pethapa  like  that  of 
which  die  outre  -would  b*  at  Caesarca.  It  ia  not  psobable 
that  tha  spistle  wnaddismed  to  the  moths  church  at  Jsnaaletn. 
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later  epistleft  are  naUy  the  work  of  Sc  Paul,  the  4liirereiice  must  be 
accoonted  for  (a)  by  a  somewhat  uniitual  range  of  variation  in  style 
and  thought  on  hiM>art,  and  (ft)  by  diffeient  environment  and 
different!  purpoae.  The  oueation  m  whether  these  explanatioasare 
adequate.  The  writer  of  this  is  inclined  to  think  ttiat  they  ate. 
St  Paul  was  in  any  case  an  unusual  writer,  bv  no'  means  facile  or 
with  ready  command  of  expression ;  still,  he  could  by  an  effort  express 
what  he  wanted,  and  new  situations  called  up  new  words  and  new 
minor  ideas.  He  was  also  a  writer  in  whom  the  physical  wear  and 
tear  must  have  been  enormous.  It  might  well  be  believed  thiit  the 
i:hang«  in  the  so-called  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment  from, the 
earlio'  epistles  was  due  in  part  to  the  phyncal  effects  of  prolonged 
confinement,  as  compared  with  the  free,  vaited  and  open  Ufe  and 
exciting  controversies  of  earlier  yeara.  There  is  also  tne  oncertaia 
element  that  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  use  of  cUffereat  amanuenses. 
An  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  may  be 
derivM  from  the  fact  that  each  m  the  doubtful  epistles  h  connected 
with  others  that  are  not  doubtful  by  subtle  Unks  both  of  style' and 
thoulht.  If  the  reasons  suggested  above  are  not  adequate,  dien 
we  must  set  down  the  questioned  epistles  to  some  disciple  of  St  Paul, 
who  has  carried  the  ideas  and  principles  of  his  master  a  step  farther 
or  has  applied  them  to  a  different  set  of  problems  aiKl  conoidons. 

3.  The  Caspds  and  iicto.— The  Oospela  and  Acts  arose  i^  s 
way  very  aimilar  to  the  Pauline  Kpiitlcs.  Here  too  there  was  no 
deEbexmte  inttntidn  of  writing  a  aeries  of  boohs  that  should  be 
at  once  accepted  as  sacred  and  authoritative.  Here  too  the 
ezpectatioa  of  the  near  return  of  Christ  doiditkas  delayed  for 
a  number  of  years  the  desire  and  need  for  written  oomporitioas. 
Here  too  the  first  steps  were  taken  as  the  ezigendca  of  the 
moment  dirtatfrf.  We  are  again  dihren  to  iU  up  the  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  by  conjectures;  but  seme  such  outUne  as  tlie 
following  has  nradi  to  oonunend  it. 

When  the  enteiptiseof  Chxirtiui  minrionarks  had  gone  on  for 
some  little  time,  espedaUy  in  the  regions  oiUside  Palestine 
where  there  was  Uttle  or  no  previous  knowledge  d  Christ  and  of 
Christian  ideals,  the  wandering  prophets  and  apostles  by  whom 
the  miarians  wen  msinly  oonducted  most  have  soon  begun  to 
feel  the  need  for*  some  sort  of  written  manual  to  supplement 
tbeir  own  pfirsonal  teaching  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  eariy  f!hrisHan  teachers  that  they  ruely  stayed  lor  ai^ 
length  of  time  in  a  place;  they  moved  on,  and  the  Uttle  oon- 
giegatlon  was  left  to  wait  lor  another  visitor,  wlio  might  be 
some  time  in  nnnring.  How  was  this  Mtenral  to  be  filled? 
There  wonld  be  evtiy  degree  of  prepaistian»  or  want  of  pRpassi- 
tion,  for  the  reception  of  Chrisrisn  trsrhing.  Some  Jews, 
like  those  who  are  described  in  the  Gospel  as  **  waiting  for  the- 
kingdom  of  God,"  would  be  pious  men  and  women  carefully 
trained  in  the  Old  TeatasKnt,  wlio  would  be  almost  fit  lor  the 
kingdom  even  before  they  had  heard  of  Christ.  Other  Gentfle 
converts  would  require  instruction  in  the  very  rudiments  of 
etliical  and  monotheistic  religicML  Between  these  extremes 
there  would  be  many  shades  and  degrees  of  l^ranoe  and 
knowledge.  How  could  these  various  cases  be  met  at  once 
most  simidy  and  most  effectually?  We  remember  that  the 
•Christian  preachera  were  preaching  bdore  all  things  a  Person,  but 
a  Person  whose  interest  for  these  new  converts  lay  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  He  was  abotit  to  come  and  establish  a  supernatural 
kingdom  for  which  they  had  to  fit  themselves.  Hie  best  way 
therefore  of  helping  them  to  do  this  was  to  provide  them  with 
an  outline  of  the  chaiacteristic  teadUngof  Christ,  which  should 
be  at  the  same  time  a  dear  statement  of  His  mbnl  demands. 
It' is  probable  that  these  requirements  sttggestttl  the  form  of 
the  first  Christian  Gospel,  which,  the  writer  ^evos  to  be  rightly 
identified  with  the  so-caOed  Logic  of  St  Matthew,  now  often 
designated  by  the  symbol  Q.  It  did  not  aim  at  being  a  Ustory, 
and  stiU  less  a  complete  histoiy,  but  It  was  mainly  a  collection 
of  sayings  or  discouises  suited  to  supply  a  rule  of  me. 

It  would  be  somewhat  later  than  this,  and  not  until  the 
eschatological  outlook  became  weaker,  and  men  began  to  turn 
their  regard  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future,  that  there 
would  0Eadually  arise  a  more  strictly  historical  interest.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  Clnristian  Church  this  interest  ^d 
not  begin  to  be  active  mudi  before  the  decade  a.d.  60-70. 
Its  first  oooapicuous  product  was  our  present  Go^  of  St  Maik, 
which  was  piobably  composed  at  Rome  within  the  years  64-70. 
We  ttjr&MttOy  **#«  pNBSM  GMpii«f  ^  Mads" 


then  docs  not  seem  to  us  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  pce- 
supposing  an  Ur-Mcrcus,  or  older  form  of  this  GoepeL 

Tikcse  two  works,  the  Logia  (or,  as  some  prefer  to  caSi  it,  the 
Non-Marcan  document  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke)  and 
the  Mark*Go6pel»  were  the  ptime  factom  in  all  the  subsequent 
composition  of  Gospels.  Our  Matthew  and  our  Luke  are  just 
combinations,  differently  constructed,  of  these  two  documents, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  additional  matter  which  the  editc^ 
had  collected  for  themselves.  And  it  is  probable  that  other 
Gospels  of  which  only  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  like  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Go^iel  of  Peter,  have 
been  built  up  out  of  the  same  mateiials. 

St  Luke  was  the  first  to  writ^  ss  we  may  see  from  his  preface, 
definitely  in  the  spirit  of  a  historian.  He  addresses  his  work 
to  Theophilus,  apparently  an  official  person,  who  had  already 
been  taught  the  main  outlines  of  Christianity.  He  had  planned 
his  worit  on  a  laxge  scale;  and  in  Acts  we  have  its  second 
volume.  It  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  for  criticism 
that  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Prof.  Hamack  should  have  come 
round  to  the  view,  almost  universally  prevalent  in  England, 
that  St  Luke  himself  was  the  final  e^tor  and  author  of  botk 
the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  It  is  a  vezy  secondary  question 
what  is  their  exact  date. 

Th6  reasons  which  conveige  tipon  the  conclusion  just  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  fundamental  docusDcnts 
worked  up  in  our  present  Synoptic  Go^els  are  as  follows: — 
(i)  The  literary  analysis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  bzuigs  out  a 
number  of  sections  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  which  probably 
at  one  time  existed  as  an  independent  doamsent.  (ii.)  This 
document  consisted,  in  the  main  though  not  entirely,  of  a 
o^ection  of  Sayings  of  the  Lord,  which  set  in  strong  relief 
at  once  Ifis  chaiacttf  and  the  moral  and  rdigious  ideal  that  He 
desired  to  commend,  (iii.)  We  have  an  express  statement  wfaicli 
must  have  been  originally  made  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  that  the  apostle  Matthew  composed  in  Hebrew  a  work 
desciO)ed  as  Z^gio.  This  word  need  not  mean,  but  may  quite 
wdl  and  pointedly  mean,  a  collection  specially  of  Sayings, 
and  would  still  more  apt^  denote  a  collection  of  divine  or 
authoriutive  sayings  (X67ia— prop.  "  omdcs  "I,  (iv.)  We  know 
Inrther  that  the  conditionsof  <»riy  Christian  missionaiy  t^^fct^g 
were  such  as  have  been  described.  We  learn  this  espedaUy 
fsom  the  Didacki;  and  the  first  part  of  that  work,  the 
so-called  "Two-Ways,"  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
in  the  fint  instance  a  Jewish  manual  put  into  the  hands  of 
prosd^rtes.  On  our  hypothesis  the  Logio^  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  Christian  manual  used  with  a  similar  object,  (r.)  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  the  epistln  of 
St  Paul  furnish  many  indications  that  Christians  in  general, 
including  those  who  had  not  been  much  in  contact  with  the 
original  Twdve,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  features 
in  the  character  of  Christ  luad  in  the  Christian  ideal,  althou^ 
there  is  little  corresponding  evidence  for  their  knowledge  of 
deUils  in  the  life  of  Christ 

That  is  a  similar  statement  to  the  one  mrntioned  above, 
that  Uke  it  mxist  have  been  originaUy  inade  before  the  end 
of  thefint  century,  as  to  a  Gospel  composed  by  St  Mark  on  the 
basis  mainly  of  the  preaching  of  St  Peter,  though  this  need  not 
exclude  personal  «q>erience  (as,  eg.,  perhaps  in  Mark  xiv.  st-sa) 
or  infornurtion  derived  from  other  sources.  Only  raw  materiala 
camelrom  St  Peter,  and  those  piobably  not  checked  or  revised 
by  Urn;  the  amngement  is  due  to  Mark  himself,  and  is  more 
mooevful  than  mi^  have  been  expected  in  the  carcumatanocs^ 
indeed  so  succesriul  as  to  suggest  advice  from  some  good  quarter. 
Acoovding  to  Irenaeus  {c  ajo,  185),  who  is  more  i^edse  than 
Qancnt  of  Alexaadiia,  the  Go^el  was  not  published  imtil 
sftecUtf  death  of  Peter>  which  would  place  iu  mmposifion 
between  the  limits  aj>.  65  and  70.  The  phenomena  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  require  tbe  hypothesis  of  an  Ur-Marcms 
are  more  simply  and  sarisfactOTJ^  cipkiinrd  ss  inririfnta  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Matcan  text 

The  matter  pecuBar  to  Matthew  and  Luke  raises  a  nmnber 
of  interesting  juestSoss  which  are  still  too  much  stAJudiu  t^ 


BIBLB 


»7S 


psrHof  tlBi 

(we  beknr).  Hu'iUM  <d  Oc 
wfaMhn  01  lot  «a  bdeve  Lnb  UnMif  w  ■  bta  <liKJple  to  be 
the  sutbai,  md  (>)  whetlxr  <a  not  «s  bdieve  that  tlie  iuUkx 
of  Act>  hHl  leta  Jonptani'  itoCfwIia,  pnbHikal  in  A.D.  93  or 
M.  PnilMiOrBKAtetHtwiBoritlMlliBelnmiinttliilagtlMH 
Luke  mi  tb  ■othot  «f  bolk  woiki,  ind  yit  that  he  hul  aeen 
iliillr.  Tbe  pRMOt  writer  li  EncUned  to  thiok  tlu  laltei  hypo- 
tkok  bdC  praro.  Hie  dite  of  Hatthew  tamiot  b*  find  nun 
BHU^thuirMca 

3.  rjt*   Cxkilie   f^ltto.— Hie  athoUc  E^iirtls  «ip  to 


Mae  iride  ue>>  la^et  than  (or  ■  ptrliailir  dnRh  or  inilvldiuL 
>  and  J  Jofan  ate  eiKeptioni,  but  pnbahlj  came  im  owlet 
the  wlBB  of  the  bifot  ^ikUe,  vldcb  fa  atocttr  "  catholic.''  Ai 
a«ilied  to  a  diM  of  cfiiitlea,  tJw  tilk  data  fttna  EbkUui,  euJy 
U  Ibe  4tili  ocnmij;  the  epUbet  ia  givei  to  nngk  eplMla  by 
Oriien,  aad  b  ioiand  as  lac  back  ai  the  end  of  the  nd 
In  latei  Utin  Mlae  "  eaOoUB  "  lUD 


lUi  gnnip  of  etdtlle*  practicalljF 
(bemAoftbeepbdaolStPauL   i  . 

rtom  the  end  of  tbe  ivaitk'i  canet  (fan  Oe  eeily  compoiitlon 
cbiiMd  IM  i t  by  B.  Wel»  b  a  paiadoi  tlmt  mar  be  dinetuded) . 
It  ma  wtitlen  to  fnttract  and  enooaiagi  tbe  OuMani  of  Alia 
Hiaor  at  a  time  of  pentcmioti,  wfakh  on  tbe  hypodMsia  of 
iniHiDaiKia,  wooM  be  the  MeiDfilin,  1^  a  Kcsndaiy  outbreak 
pab^  hweely  connected  whb  tbe  oodanibt  in  Roiae.  Tbe 
Epistle  of  Janxa  (also,  if  geatjlnc)  nnst  be  placed  late  In  tbe  Uf  e- 
ttae  of  tbe  brother  of  tbe  Lord.  In  tbat  caae  ft  ma  probably  not 
written  with  any  dlmt  pyemic  against  writing  of  St  Psol,  but 
against  heaitay  versions  of  bk  '*"M"(r  that  bad  leacbed 
Jemsalcra.  Controvcrqi  of  thii  Und  k  not  always  oondlcted 
with  complete  nOdereundlDfa  of  that  wbkb  Is  bdna  ^>poscd. 
The  E^tle  of  Jyde  cannot  be  dtbcr  dated  or  leollacd  with  any 
eetainty.  It  leena  on  the  whsit  Odlt  probable  that  >  Feter  is 
not  a  genidiM  work,  but  that  tt  OttN  from  tbe  same  factory  of 
paeodooyiMnB  Pettine  writings  ta  tbt  J^rocalypae  whkta  bean 
tbe  inme  name,  though  tb«  one  has,  and  the  other  bas  not. 
obtained  a  place  within  the  Canon,  lliii  epistle  was  <)aestioiied 
Irom  tbe  fint,  and  only  RalBed  its  pkca  with  much  btsitBtlan, 
and  rather  thniufb  slackaeia  of  <9fnsit)oa  than  any  coodvsin- 
nts  of  prool.  The  thne  Jdtuuilne  opfatki  may  be  more 
csnreBlenlly  treated  tinder  tb>  neit  head. 

Even  in  the  case  of  tbe  two  moic  important  eplittes,  i  Ptta 
and  James,  wc  have  to  add  the  qualificalion  "  If  genuine,"  bat 
latber  peTlups  because  of  the  penistence  with  which  tbey  are 
chDeiiged  than  becauM  of  inberent  defect  of  altalatloti.  The 
nldence  for  i  Peler  <■  both  eariy  in  date  and  wide  in  range,  and 
the  book  WH9  one  erf  thoK  chat  paaetd  aa  "  adunwledged  "  In 
aatlqidty.  The  evidence  for  Jamei  is  not »  widely  dlSuicd  but 
k  found  in  early  wrltingi.  Ferhapa  the  powtlon  el  these  two 
cpkUei  night  be  described  as  not  unlike  that  ol  Colosilans  and 
Efriimans.  Instead  of  castlDg  daubt  upon  them,  we  itaould 
pteKr  to  »y  that  tbey  are  both  probably  genuine,  bnt  that  then 
an  features  about  them  that  are  not  as  yet  fnlly  explained. 
Tlv  chief  of  these  features  k  thdr  idatloa  to  the  wiitingi  ol  St 
Tanl  There  is  indeed  so  much  that  k  Pauline  In  1  Peler  u  to 
gin  diilinct  attractivenraa  to  the  hypothesis,  wKkh  is  most 
dabontely  maintained  by  Zihn,  that  a  larger  share  than  mual 
In  the  composilion  ol  the  letter  was  left  to  SOranu-f  (i  Peter 
V.13).  Nordoefltappcaiioustbattheobjectlonitothktheory 
bnnigbl  by  Dr  Chase  in  his  eiuBtnt  article  an  the  epistle  in 
Hastings'  Diaicnary  are  really  10  fstil  as  he  supposes.  The 
evktle  k  more  the  work  of  a  companioD  of  St  Paul  of  long 
'    K  who,  with  quite  diSeient  and  indcpcndcat 


two  of  9r  IVnA  mtaa.  In  the  Bpfede  of  James  we  ham  a 
nafly  dkUnct  tTpe;  and  (t  seems  to  ss  that  the  degree  to  which 
the  qMla  Bkaea  its  marii  as  a  pofemlc  may  be  easily  and 


4.  Tit  Jakammimi  WMmti.—T^  Gospd.and  ^iktlo  that 
beat  tbs  name  <4  Jiohn,  and  the  ^x>caly[«e,  form  a  groap  of 
wittinp  that  stand  nty  much  by  tbanaetra  and  are  still  tbe 
nbiaet  of  active  dkctmrioB.  The  poJats  in  regard  to  them  that 
would  uiht  tbs  gisateit  nmabcr  of  lofbagis  woald  seen  to  be 
lh•l•^— (I.)  That,  enept  9  hto,  ibey  an  pnibaUy  the  latest  of 
theNewTcstamentwritiBgs,ai*  ' 


Apocalypse  k  plaoAly  dated  bjt  9, 

the  precise  year  gj,  icd  tbe  other  writings  m^  he  jbvihi  id 
the  rtlgn  of  Domitian  (ii-«a),  thoggh  mnuy  ciltks  would  BEtend 
the  Hrdt  to  tome  two  decides  laur.  0iL)  Tbs  writings  an  to  be 
connected,  cHhtr  mote  or  less  closely,  with  John  of  Epfanu,  wbo 
— . . .. ....  (^  j|  g„  istcentniy.  On 


he  tbe  ^NStle,  the  son  of 
Can  tbe  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  be  tbe  sane  as  the  writer  of  tbe 
Goqtet  and  EjdMlet?  (H)  What  k  the  exact  rdathB  of  John 
of EpbesustotheGoqiel?  laheltianthorotonly theautborfty 
beUndit?  {HL)  How  far  k  the  Ooipcl  hitendad  to  be,  and  bow 
far  k  it.  In  Iha  lOict  sense  hkloiical?  TUs  last  qnesdoB  k 
'be^nnfng  to  overshadow  al  the  rest 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  dedsion  on  tbcw  tatftlcate 
qoeatkins,  the  Fourth  Goapd  in  any  case  played  a  very  inportant 
part  to  the  bktary  bI  the  CkvA  and  qS  ChrkUan  Ihnlegy.  It 
dnw  (ogeiher  and  gathered  ap  into  ItMlf  the  fottea  at  wmfc  la  the 
apostolic  age;  and.  by  imcUng  out  a  hand  as  it  wen  (tlnm^ 
the  prcbce)  towards  Grack  phikisophy,  it  satcsedad  in  ao 
formulating  tbe  kading  doctrines  of  CbristiMlty  as  to  make  it 
more  aceeplabls  than  it  had  as  yet  been  to  the  Gentile  world, 
aitd  in  seeming  lot  the  Gospel  a  pkce  in  the  main  teaain  of 
European  thou^t.  It  k  probably  true  to  say  that  no  othei 
primitive  Ctukllan  writing  has  bad  so  marked  an  affect  on  aH 
later  attempts  to  systems  tiie  the  Qglstlan  creed. 

The 


our  present  New  Testament  On  tbe  conlary,  all  lonnd  these 
there  was  a  bviad  fting*  of  writUgt  monoc  less  appmfmating 
to  them  in  cbamctcr.  Host  neuly  on  tke  Hnsa  of  die  New 
Tsstsnent  are  tbe  so^alkd  ApostoHc  <rtnfly  Sab^ApoMsUc) 
Fathers  (Oenoit  of  Rome  to  the  CoibMtia,  DUaM,  Banabas, 
the  letters  of  IgaaUiB  and  the  sfaigle  hHsr  of  Pdycsrp,  Iha 
Sht^uri  ol  Hnias,  the  hoKay  cVBnaoly  tnnn  as  the  SeoDnd 

^4Stk  of  aenMl).    "nrete  are  in  most  a— -^ '" ' 

leiiding  persona  fa  "■-  " *■  — ' *■  — 

UndMnn  a<  thtf  B| 


fa  the  Church  who  took  iv  and  oonfimisd  tbs 


8?^ 


fpiff  ip 


flmcaoiaii' 


cccCTtric^  but  tiic^wtitaa  mm.  hMm^ttm  pmrmt  oliqfttf  aote. 
Outside  this  group  wouM  oone  what  are  called  the  Apocryphal 
Oospeb  and  Acts  (Gospel  acoordtng  to  Hebrews,  acoording  to- 
EgyptianSfOf  Peter,  of  Itet^of  the  1>elve  (or  EUonite  Gospel], 
the  recently  recovered  so-called  Logic;  the  Gospel  of  Nkodemus, 
the  PEotevaageMam  ol  James,  the  Gospel  of  Thonas»  the  Acts 
of  Pilate,  Acts  of  Paid,  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  XlionMs;  the 
PicadungoCPetcr,theApocslypse  of  Peter).  Astheandceotuty 
wean  on,  we  come  to  controvenial  or  philosophical  works  by 
Agrippa,  Castor,  Quadntus,  Arist&ies^  With  the  middle  of  the 
centary  we  teach  a  considerable  writer  la  Justin  ilartyr.  With 
Urn  tl»  twilight  period  which  succeeds  to  the  apostoUe  a0e  is 
orer,  and  we  enter  upon  the  BMia  oouiie  of  eodesiastica]  history. 
At  this  point,  thoeforc;  our  sunrey  may  end. 

(/T)  Tk§  Fr0C€ts  of  Diurimimaii^m  Md  CoBoeiion.  i.  Dis- 
crwnjM/tpn.— Throughout  the  apostolic  age  Christ*sns  were 
oonscioua  of  being  carried  forward  in  a  great  movement,  the 
origin  and  motive-power  of  which  theyrqgarded  as  supemaiural. 
It  began  on  the  Day  of  Penleoost,  but  ooAtinued  in  full  tide 
afanost  to  the  omI  ol  the  ist  century,  and,  even  when  it  began 
to  subside,  it  did'so  <iaite  gradually.  The  meinaii  of  tiansitiQa 
is  dearly  marked  in  1^  jDfdocM,  i^eia  the  Mo^tfiMlM:  ministry 
of  "  apostka  and  ptophelc"  is  beginning  to  give  place  to  per- 
manent local  oiBdali  of  the  Chuich,  bishops,  presbyten  and 
dttcons.  Thelitemture  that  we  BOW  call  the  New  Testament 
held  its  pkce  because  it  was  Degardedaa  a  product  of  the  palmy 
days  of  that  peat  movement.  It  was  consUbred  to  be  the  work, 
of  inspired  men,  of  men  whom  the  Holy.Spitit,  at  that  time 
specUBy  active  in  the  Church,  had  chosea  a«  its  oigans.  We 
have  seen  how  St  Paul,  for  instancb,  f^y  believed  that  hla  own 
preaching  had  a  force  behind  it  whkh  vindicated  for  it  the  dalm 
to  be  **  tl»  word  of  God  "  (i  Thess.  iL  13);  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  other  preacheraand  tsacbcmshouM  have  had  in  different 
degrees  aomcthiBg  of  the  aaae  coaadMisnees^  Thia  consdeus 
ncasrecetveepertopsits  strangest  ejqjfteswon  in  the  Apocalypse. 

There  is  really  no  contrsdiction  between  this  sense  of  a  high 
catling  and  mission,' with  a  special  endowment  oonesponding 
,to  it,  and  tlM  other  iact  that  tha  writings  from  this  age  that 
have  oone  down  to  oa  Me  all  ^except  perhaps  the  Apocalypse, 
and  even  the  Apocalypse,  In  some  degrea,  as  wt  see  by  the  letters 
to  the  Seven.  Churchcs^stiictly  occawional  and  natural  in  their 
origin.  The  Uvea  and  actiovs  of  apostles  and  psaplMts  were  in 
thdr  general  tenor  like  those  of  other  men;  it  was  only  that, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  their  mission,  they  found  them- 
selves carried  beyond  and  above  themselves.    St  Patd  himself 


kind  ol  li9iiAtie«:>  ' 
to  deceive  me  after  the  fledi,  yet  the  spfrit  is  nat  deceived,  being 
from  God;  for  it  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and  where  it  goeli^ 
anditsearcfaethouttfaehkldcnthingk  I  cried  out,  when  I  was 
among  3^o«;  I  spake  with  a  loud  voice,  with  God's  own  vtnoe, 
give  ye  heed  to  the  bkhops,  and  the  presbytera  and  deacons  " 
{Pkiiadeipk,  vS.  x).  In  like  maimer  Clement,  in  two  plaoei 
(hz.  X,  liiiL  a),  writes  as  though  God  were  speaking  thsough  Um. 
t.CotUcAom, — Concurrently  with,  the  tendency  to  discriminate 
between  the  higiier  authority  of  certain  wiitkigs  and  the  lower 
authority  of  othem,  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  collect  and 
group  together  wxifcinga  of  the  fiat  dass.  The«ssliest«nmple 
6f  this  tendency  is  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Efdstles.  ^»**^V*"\ 
we  know  (c.  a.d.  140),  had  a  collection  of  ten  out  of  thirteen, 
in  the  Older,  GaL,  x  and  2  Cor.,  Rom.,  x  and  a  Thess.,  jUodic. 
( -Eph.),  CoL,  PhU,  Philem.  We  observe  that  the  Pattocsls 
areomstted.  But  It  is  highly  probable  that  tbsodlection  went 
back,  a  iutt  «eneratk>n  befam  Mardon.  The  short  Epistle  ol 
Polycarp  rontaina  itfftfufra  or  alluabna'  to  no  lesa  than  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  epistles,  inriuding  j  Tbess.,  Eph.,  t  and 
2  Tfan.  Ignathia,  writing  i«8t  before,  gives  dear  indicadons 
of  six,  incfaidfag  x  Tim.  and  Titus.  The  inference  lies  near 
at  hand  that  both  writets  had  access  to  the  full  caUcctjon  of 
thirteen,  not  omitth«  the  Pastords.  Polycarp  (ad  PAi/.  liiL  a) 
shows  how  strong  was  the  interest  in  coUeotlng  the  writing  tif 


knew  when  he  was  speaking  by  the  Spirit,  and  when  he  was 
not;  and  we  too  can  recognise  to  some  extent  when  the 
^fiatut  comes  upon  him.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  should  be  so 
clearly  marked  in  his  epistles,  because  It  enables  us  to  argue 
bir  analogy  to  the  other  writers.  When  we  come  to  hbtoikal 
bboks  like  the  third  Gospd  aftd  the  Acts,  we  fbd  the  writer 
just  pursuing  theordinary  mctlio<ls  of  history,  and  not  daiming 
to  do  anything  more  <Lake  1.  x-4).  With  the  methods  of  history, 
these  writers  were  naturally  exposed  to  the  risks  and  chances 
of  error  attendant  upon  those  methods.  There  was  not  at  first 
among  the  writers  any  idea  tbat  they  were  composing  an  infallible 
namtivoi  The  freedom  with  which  they  used  each  other's 
wwrk,  mhd  wfth  whidi  the  eariy  texts  wtere  trantoltted.  excludes 
this.  But  there  was  the  Idea  that  the  whol^movrmeot  of  the 
Chnrdt  to  wUdi  they  ^vu'  ei|hesshin  was  ut  a  ipedal  sense 
divine.  And  thb  beUef  was  the  fmidamefatal  primjpk  that 
detemSned  the  marking  off  el  thfr  writings  of  the  fitst^  or  apos* 
tsMtf  age  froni  the  rest. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  auppased  that  a  hard  and  isst 
line  can  be  drawn  b^rond  which  the  spirilnsl  stimului  of  thia 
first  agr  ceased.  Tie  writing  oiClenMni  of  Rome  (ajx  97)  mtd 
of  Igaatiui  (c.  aj>.  1x0)  made  the  tmnsitian.  Ignatius,  for  In- 
stabce,  deariy  distinguishes  between  his  own  podtkm  and  that 
of  the  apostka:  "  I  do  not  enjoin  yon,  as  Peter  and  Paul  did. 
Haeyweae  ApcMes,Iamaconvict;thcywereliee,butI  s|m  a 
Steve  to  mi  verji  hour"  (R»m.  iv.  3)*  And  yet,  none  the  less, 
Ignatius  li  oooKious  4i  acting  and  speaking;  ot>  tfanm  iten  * 


It  of  course  <fid  not  fbOcMr  that, because  theJetten of  St  Paul- 
were  collected,  they  were  therefore  regarded  as  sacred.  The 
feeliag  towaAls  than  at  first  would  be  shtt]^  an  iastinct  ol 
respect  and  deference;  but  we  have  seen  above  that  the  essential 
{cOnditiolB  of  the  hii^ier  estimate  wese  present  all  along,  and 
jwtreoaly  waiting  to  be  leoogniaed  as  soon  as  xeflective  thought 
was  turned  upon  theitt.  Thb  process  appears  to  have  boon 
going  on  throughout  the  middk  years  of  the  2nd  century. 

The  famous  passage  of  Irenae«s(iMa*Ha^.iii  xs.  8)  assumes 
the  possession  by  the  Church  of  four  authoritative  Goqwla 
andnomote.  This  is  the  genersl  view  of  the  Chinch  of  his  time, 
except  the  little  clique  known  as  the  Alogi  who  rejected  the 
Fourth  GoqMl,.  and  Mardon  who  only  reongniTrd  St  Luke. 
But  here  again,  we  may  go  back  some  way  further.  Ireuaeus 
writea  (c.  a.o.  X85)  as  tlmugh  the  Four  Glospets  had  held  the 
field  as  tu  back  as  he  can  remember.  About  ajo.  170  Tatiaa, 
the  diidple  of  Justin,  composed  out  of  these  GoqmIs  his  Dialet- 
saron.  Ji  Justin  used  any  other  Gospd,  his  use  of  it  was  very 
subordinate.  Practically  wtt  may  say  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Four  to  wUdi  Tatian  and  Irenseaa  testify  nuist  have  been  well 
establidmd  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  though  sporadic 
instances  may  be  found  of  the  use  of  other  Gospels  that  did  not 
jbeoome  canonicaL  The  sifting  out  of  these  was  proceeding 
steadSy  and  gradually,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ceaiuiy  it  may  be 
regarded  as  complete^ 

We  mist  make  allowance  for  the  gristence  of  this  margin, 
and  for  thd  blurring  of  the  houadaxy-line  that  goes  along  with 
it.  We  osnnot  daim  for  the  Chords  absolute  sureness  of  judg> 
ment  as  to  what  falls  onone  side  of  the  line  and  what  on  the  other. 
It  Is  possible,  ^g.,  that  a  mistake  haa  been  made  in  the  case  ol 
2  Peter,  which,  however,  is  edifying  enough.  It  is  not  lesa 
possible  that  writings  like  x  Clan,  and  Epp.  Ignat.  are  not 
inferior  in-real  nligious  value  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  But, 
bmadly  speaking,  the  judgment  of  the  eariy  Church  haa  been 
endorsed  by  that  of  after  ages 

Hamack  nines  an  tnteresting  ijumiiuR  {Rttu%  u.  AitfslUttm  fi. 
359  ff.).  how  it  came  about  that  Four  Gospels  were  recognised,  aacf 
not  only  one.  Thcue  ere  many  iitdieattons  eariy  in  th^  sod  oentiny  . 
of  a  tendency  towards  the  nscognition  of  a  sinde  Cospd;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  the  local  Gospels  according  to  Hebrews,  according 
to  Egyptians;  Mardon  had  but  one  Gomel,  Sr  Luke,  the  VaWn- 
tialans  piuf^rred  St  John  and  so  00;  Tariaa  ssdooed  the  Foot  - 
Gospds  to  one  bv  means  of  a  HamMmvi  and  It  i*  pnytils  thai 
•oroethine  of  the  kipd  may  have  existed  before  buc  did  this.  There 
is  probably  some  truth  in  the  view  that  the  Church  clung  to  its 
Four  GoBpeIg  ap  a  weapon  against  Gnostkrism ;  It  could  not  afford 
towducB  the  nuiuber  of  its  documontc  But,  over  aadabove  tloa. 
thsre  waa  pionahly  sooothing  in  die  oiioonptaacfea'ln 


hi 


«dMin 
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J.  /i||bMMt  of  swrt. — Hk  whole  pncen  oC  the  fohutiaa 
ol  Uk  Ntw  .TdtuncBt  wu  tUtdy  ud  iradtul.  Tbe  ciiLial 
period,  during  wbich  the  coaccpticHi  grew  op  ol  the  New  O^nunt 
wUh  its  ucred  book  by  the  lide  o[  the  Old  Covcnut,  whicfa  ia 
iu  written  embodiment  we  laU  tbe  (M  TesUment,  extends 
Tou^y  over  tbe  md  centuiy.  By  the  lut  deculei  of  that 
century  >  pnUminmry  list  o<  Ibcse  new  Sscred  Bookm  had  been 
formed  nnd  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Old  with  Butatsntially  the 
ume  attiibulea.  We  must  brieSy  sketch  the  proceu  by  which 
this  came  about,  (racing  the  cnu&ei  which  led  to  the  leauit  uad 
jodiottlng  the  manner  in  which  Ihey  opcnted* 

We  have  seen  that  the  tdlimate  cause  was  the  ccnsckiianesi 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Church  that  the  first  age  of  its  own  hiitozy 
wai  characterized  by  spiritual  workings  more  intense  than  other 
timca.  Thiff  feeling  had  been  instinctive,  and  it  found  expmsion 
in  Kveral  ways,  each  one  of  (hem  partial,  when  taken  alone, 
bat  obtaining  their  full  cFlect  In  coinbinatiDn.  Il  should  ba 
DDdentood  that  (he  goal  towards  which  events  wen  ntovitit 
■a  (he  time  w*.i  tbe  equalling  of  the  New  Testament  with  tbe 
Old  TesUment. ' 

(a)  FmHIc  RtaiiiH.—Tiom  Uw  fira  the  way  ia  which^lhe  EpUllei 
of  nul  weif  brcrugnt  10  Ibe  koowlcijn  of  (he  dmrehei  (o  which 
they  wen  addnnKd  was  by  reading  Id  tbe  pubtic  uKinbliM  [or 
wonhip.  This  n>  done  by  ibc  d^Miad  d  ilie  apmCle  bimicit 
(1  ThcB.  V.  37:  Co).  Iv.  i«)..  At  liniany  wHiing  ihii  was  felt  to 
be  uictul  for  edilka(ion  wu  trad  in  ibu  way.  c^^iaiir  If  it  had 

11).  Bui,  SB  worahip  became  man  tbaDushfy  orBanised,  it  was 
Invested  wkli  incrcaBiitai  soleniniiy;  tbe  freedom  oT  choke  was 
■radually  rMtrictrd^  and  inasmiuh  aslecliuni  '    ' 

»')  Aiillu»ay<^ Cktiilajidau AfoiSu.—^ait 
:and  lawgivp™  had  trora  the  firsl  carried  their  oil 


to  words  of  Ibe . 
at  firsl  !  -— 
and  form 

levelUnt  lip  1 


IBIIL.  BU  iiuiri  lik:  uih  ihc  wvfds  of  Chrlst 

lioni  without  under  the  Mew.  And  what 
I  soon  came  alSD  to  apply  In  thrir  degree 
The  only  diSereoee  was  (ha(  an  authority 
-'-— '  ^ —  ^  be  cwisciously  rccagniicd 


, Tbeie  was  also  a  na( 

the  diflEreni  parts  at  books  and  groop«.Qf  books.     In 
rhat  vague  sense  of  spiritual  power  and  [m- 


as  in  its  ijdcr  eDolroversy  will  b 

wfiieh  it  fnberiled  from  then.  e 

eqiudng  of  (he  two  pai^  of  t[  i 

a*  inpanapiibk  jram^  thi     _  d 

and  century,  and  by  the  hat  qutter  was  faiity  complete. 

(t)  Pretii^iulCmniaJlim  rasJaaiaif  (endcfnulcentny). 
— By  the  last  quatter  of  (be  tnd  otMwy  Uie  ccaceptha  of  a 
r|,T4»i.nBih»rinliipari.,mri1>«timnlai»iNewTMta»«at, 
(DBybeaaidtabeddnitelyaltblfshtd.  Abeajyajibehegnahig 
of  tUa  period  Uefito  bad  drawn  ]ip  ■  list  cf  the  twen^-f — 
Books  til  the  CM  Covenant,  <.c  ol  the  docnmenls  to  which 
Old  Covenant  made  its  appeal,  It  was  a  very  ahoet  step  tf  the 
compilingofa  similar  list  for  the  New  Covenant,  which  by  apother 


gretit  good  fortune,  that  there  should  be  itill  eitant  a  liil  of  tl 
Kew  TesUment  boiks  that  may  be  roughly  dated  from  Ihe  ei 
of  (he  century.  This  htt  published  by  Muratori  in  1740,  ar 
called  after  him  "  tbe  Uuntorian  FVapuDt  on  the  Canon," 
coDunonly  believed  to  be  of  Kcman  origin  and  to  he  >  tnn 
latioD  Iiom  the  Cieek,  though  (hen  m  a  few  i 


both  heaA.  Tbe  Itt  reengnlied  (our  Gotpeb,  Acta,  tUrteOi 
epistles  of  Paul,  two  eptvtlea  of  John^  Jode,  Apocalypse  of  John 
and  (as  the  text  sUndi)  of  Peter;  there  is  no  mention  d 
Hebiewi  or  (apparently)  of  3  John  or  ^ifatlca  of  Peter,  where  it 
is  poisiUe— we  cannot  say  more — that  the  silence  as  to  i  Pctn 
is  accfdental;  the  SkcpkcH  of  Uermas  on  account  of  fis  date 
is  admitted  to  private,, bat  not  public,  Riding;  various  writ- 
ings (osodated  with  Hsrdoo,  Vatentiniis,  Baillides  and  Uon- 
tantB  are  condemned,  f 
There  aie  many  IntenWtng  points  aboot  this  list,  which  still  shows 
'  'nabk  Ireslinns  of  jodgineDI.  fi.)  There  are  [races  of  eadier 
■DBS  aboat  Ihe  Gonels,  both  ia  dinBngeniast  gf  Ibe  Synopdca 
ipaied  with  St  Joha,  awl  ia  cridc^oftbe  tatur  as  dlfleriiv 

■■-  ' r.    {M  TlRie  ■  -  ■— -■ ■ -■ ' 

™.      .'!«  iv.-.  -.         -_    ...    ,i;;^H,j^ 


!  of  narrativea  which  pr 
ig  and  unitnig  laHneso 


When  the  daU  of  Fiagm.  lluiar.  «re~comparei]'with  those 
ipplicd  by  the  writers  of  the  last  quarter  of  the.  ind  and  fir&t 
of  the  3rd  ceoturiea  (TitiaD,  Theoph.  Ant.,  Ireo.,  Clem.  Alei.,' 
Tert.,  Hippol,).  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  fiied  nucleus  of  writings 
that  is  ■ckDowIedficd,  wiih  one  election,  over  all  parts  of  the 
Cbrijiba  world.  The  exception  isTthe  Syriac-speaking  Church 
of  Edesaa  and  Mtaopoumia.  This  Chur(b'a^  first  acknowledged 
only  Ihe  Gospel  (in  tke  form  ot.Tatian'i  Cidleiiarsa),  AcU  and 
the  Epistles  of  PauL  These  seem  to  have  been  the  only  bookl 
translated  immediately  upon  lbs-  foundation  of  the  Edeasaik 
Cbuieh,  though  an  edition  of  the  separate  XloGpcls  muit  have 
followed  dlher  before  or  very  soon  afterwards.  In  all  other 
churches  (he  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistlca  of  Paufare  fixed, 
vilhtheadditioiiiDDewlyallof  iFeter,!  John.  Hie  Apocalypse 
was  generally  accepted  in  (he  WnU^ebrcTi  and  Junes  were 
largely  accepted  in  the  East.       ^__, 

In  the  3rd  century  the  conspicuous  figure  I>  Otigcn  (fiS.  sa), 
whose  principal  service  wiJ,  through  the  vast  range  of  his  know- 
ledge, bis  (ravels  and  his  respect  lor  ttadition  wherever  he  found 
il.  to  lieep  opea  the  wider  timiu  of  the  Canon.  There  is  not  one 
of  our  present  books  that  he  does  not  show  himself  inclined  to 
accept,  though  he  notes  the  doubts  in  regard  to  3  Fe(rr  and 
1  aitd  3  John.  La(er  I'n  (he  century  Dionysius  ol  Aleaandris 
applies  some  acu(e  cri(idsm  to  justify  the  Alexandrian  di>like 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

m   Tb  Pinal  Caiua  (4th  century).— £>rly'  In   the   i'*! 

centniy  Euseblut,  tsi  bMoiian  reviews  the  situation  IH.E.  ill. 
15.  i).  He  makes  three  classes;  the  first,  biduding  the  Gupeh, 
Acts,  Epistles  of' Paul,  ■  Petet,  i  John,  is  acknowledged;  to 
these,  if  one  b'kes.  one  nay  add  (be  Apocalypse.  The  second' 
class  is  questioned,  but  accepted  by  the  mafority;  vlt.  Jamta, 
Jndc,  1  Peter,  1  and  5  John.-^  The  third  c^  of  works 
to  be  decidedly  rejected,  contains  the  Acu  of  Fani,  Hermai, 
Apocalyjse  of  Peter,  Barnabas,  DidaM;  to  that  ffime  would 
add  Apoc  of  jDhD.  and  ofhen  Ei,  la.  Hibr,  About  Ihe  same 
time  another  bne  of  tradition  is  represented  by  IwMa  sod  the 
scluxd  ol  ADIiocb.  Tbevemacular  Church  ol  Syria  represented 
yet  a  third. '  In  Egypt  the  uncertainty  and  larity  of  usage  was 
iliU  gteatet.'tThis  aUte  of  thin^  Ihe  great  AllutDaslua  sr- 


tbe  influeoce  of  Athanasius  that  fiuUy  lunied  Ihe  scale.  He 
was  peculiarly  qualified  far  eierc^^S  this  Infiuence,  as  his  long 
efile  In  (be  West  made  him  [amiltai  with  Western  usage,  while 
^e  was' also  able  to  bring  to'  the  West  the  usage  that  he  was 
trying  to  establish  io  (be  Esat..  His  eSorts  wonld  be  helped  by 
Westema,  like  Hilary  and  Ludler.who  were  eiiled  to  the  East, 
The  triumph  of  tbe  Aihanaslan  Canon,  indeed,  went. aloog  with 
the  (liumiAof  NlccM.CltmtianJly.vAud  wfail    ' 
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paper,  and  that  MSS.  esilin  iban  the  9th  ceniuiy  lie  unda]  and 
later  than  the  idh  are  minusfule.  There  are  laid  to  be  .ilg 
uncial  MSS.  ol  tbe  New  Teiuuneot  (Kenyon,  TtUual  CrWacn 
«/  lit  Nrm  Talamtnt,  p.  <s),  but  it  ii  not  eaay  la  be  qniie 

Boido  the  MSS.  mentioaed  in  tbe  ubie  above,  ibtie  ue 
181  MSS.  amtiiDing  coDmenEaries  on  the  Goapela,  ifig  on  Acl> 
uid  EpiiUe*.  M  on  tbe  ApocalypK,  1071  LeciSonuin  of  (be 
Goipeli  and  iS?  o(  Acta  and  EfHsLlea,  mailing  a  giaiid  total  of 
3698  M£S.  It  muit  be  remembered  tbat  the  dating  of  the  MSS,, 
eapecially  o<  minusculei,  ii  by  Uo  meant  rerlain:  Greek  Palaco- 
gtapb/  is  a  difficult  rabject,  and  not  alt  the  MSS,  h»vt  been 
invetligaied  by  competent  ptlaeograpbtn. 

Tlic  notation  of  thii  mau  of  MSS,  it  very  cotnplicatcd.   Tliere 

il  hai  been  ciulomary  10  employ  rapital  letlera,  at  £m  o(  the 
Ulin  and  lallccly  also  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  afphabeU,  lo 
designate  the  uncials,  and  Arabic  figuics  to  deaigntte  Ibt  minus- 
cules. Of  Ibis  system  there  an  two  chief  repr«*e>1atfv«a, 
Gregory  and  Scrivener.  These  agree  In  the  main,  but  differ  for 
ibe  more  recently  discovered  minuscules,  GicgoTy'»  notation 
it  more  generally  used,  and  Sciivenei'i,  thofigh  ttill  followed  by 
*  few  English  scholars,  is  likely  to  become  ohBokNe,  Tbia 
method  of  notation  has  various  disadvantages.  There  are  not 
enough  letters  to  cover  tbe  uncials,  the  same  letter  has  to  serve 


lor 


be  MS.  referred  to,-  (i)lV)n 


ledy  these  drawbacks 
1901  by  von  Sodeo  in 
1,  Abt.i.pp.M^o. 


Toindi 
iwn),  ( 


its  (the  Apocalypse  bei 


MSS,  ii 


,    (ONew 
d  Apocalypse  (the 


t)  Cospda,  and  (3) 
latter  again  being  loosely  regarded),  'incse  tbrec  claases  Ae  ou- 
linguisbed  ui{'=6ioBttitJi),  t  t>>c&a')-rtXiai')  anda(— drAffroAof).^ 
To  these  tetters  he  attatiies  Dumben  airanged  on  a  peinc^le 
ihowing  the  century  lo  which  the  MS.  belong  and  defining  ftfl 
contents  more  precisely.  The  number  is  determined  thus; — 
MSS,  of  the  !  and  IL  cUasct  froia  the  eailieat  period  to  tbe  glh 
century  inclusive  are  numbered  1  10491  those  <■(  the  rMh 
century  jotif^o;  lor  the  later  ceniuriej  numbers  of  three  figures 
■te  used,  and  the  choice  is  made  so  that  tbe  figure  in  the  huadnds' 


ptace 


rsthec 


ling  nth  « 


nth  eetitury,  and  10  oh;  to  all  these  numbeit  the  ippeopriate 
ktler,  iflt  beiora,  must  bealwaysprcfiied,  but  if  it  bee,  only 
wtfn  there  is  any  cbanFe  of  ambiguity.  InS  ^SS,  adittinctiou 
is  made  for  thwc  of  tbe  iiib  and  subsequent  centuries  by- 
Rscrving  i  to  40  in  tadl  hundred  for  MSS,  containing  the 
Apocalypse,  50  to  99  lor  those  which  omit  [t.  SlmHarly,  in  a 
MSS,  a  distinction  Is  made  according  to  their  dontentti  the 
three.figure  numbers  are  reserved  for  MSS.  which  comain  Acta, 
Catholic  Epistles  and  Pauline  Epistles  with  at  without^ake 
Apocalypse,  the  presence  or  absence  ol  which  is  Indicated  a>  in 
tbe  I  MSS,i  but  when  a  MS.  consists  of  only  one  part  a  "  i  " 
il  prefixed,  thus  making  a  four.Ggure  number,  and  tbe  precise 
part  is  indicated  by  the  two  last  of  the  lour  figures;  oo-iq  Beans 
Acts  and  Cathcriic  Epistles,  K)-«9  means  Pauline  Epistles  and 
70-M  means  Apocalypse.  Inlbecaieofe'MSS.  i-gpisused  for 
the  earliest  MSS.  up  to  the  ^b  century,  and  as  this  Is  insuBident , 
tbe  available  numbers  are  increaacd  by  pndiiiig  a  o,  and 
reckoning 


:  lolh  CI 


0  199  I 


e  MSS,  ( 


century,  J00-J99  of  Ibe 
inaulEiient,  the  range  ol  numbers  it  iocnaaed  by  prefixing  a  i, 
and  sDabUiaitig  anMber  bnndred,  e,(,  1100  to  1199,  and  in  the 
|3t]i  and  BubtcQuent  ccoturits,  where  eren  Ihii  ii  not  enoai^, 


by  pairfat  a>'ui  tkc"  tha—nda  and  uriag  aoao-ag99  IM  Ibe 

nth  century,  3O00-3999  for  tbe  rjth  and  so  on.  In  each  caae 
«  Is  prefixed  whenever  there  is  any  chance  ol  ambiguity.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  gives  the  ■""■-""i  of  infoniiBlion 
about  a  MS,,  and  that  it  leaves  mom  for  the  additioa  of  any 
number  of  MSS.  which  are  likely  to  be  discovered.  At  present 
it  has  not  seriously  threatened  tbe  bold  of  Gregory's  notation  on 
tbe  critical  world,  but  it  will  probably  have  to  be  adopted,  at 
least  to  a  Ifrge  eitcDt,  when  von  Soden's  tut  is  published. 

[The  full  dctailiU  tUi  tuhjecl  on  be  found  In  E,  Mil1er->  edltim 
o(  Smvener'i  /lUrerfiieh™  la  Its  CriticUm  of  Ike  Him  Ttusmait 
(Cwtge  Bdl,  1894):  C.  R.  Cregory-s  PnUttrntna  to  riKhendarf'a 
NmuM  TmamntiH  Grata,  Ei.  Vlll.  irilia  majar  (Lriptig,  iSoi): 
C.  R.  Gretory'e  TaOrH^  (I^Mt  l<po)!lir™i  Sofo-sW., 
Sihrtlltn  in  ntwn  TtMmtiJt  {UiSa,  Bud  L  igOt-lgor);  F.  G. 
'Kenyon-s  Hindbick  It  lit  T^Hmal  CriHaim  if  Ot  Jftm  TilUmnl 
(LoBdoo.  looi),  eepedaDy  vmbiablefa'a  clear  accouM  ol  the  Papyri 

It  is  noiber  possible  nor  desirable  to  give  any  description  of 
most  of  these  USS.,  but  tbe  fdlowing  are,  criticdly,  tbe  moat 

uiciau.— CMb  rutfuiiw  (Vat  Gr.  laogl.  Greg.  B,  v.  Sodea 
1 1 ;  an  uncial  MS.  of  the  4th  ceaiuiy.  It  is  written  In  three  cohnnni 
and  has  forty-two  lines  to  the  column.  It  orlEinally  ___ 
contained  the  whole  Bible,  but  in  the  Sew  TeataneM  **** 
Heb,  La,  14,  xilL  3S.  1  and  1  Tim.,  Tit.,  Phllcnnn.  Apoc.,  '"^^ 
Hiw  musings  It  was  written  by  three  icTibes  of  whoco  the  writer 
K  New  Testament  was  ideolSed  by  Tuchendorl  as  (he  loibe 


l-(eti.SiM 


Thete 


with  the  ot 


I  has  becq  corrvcled  by  tn 

— ••■  ••t  ordinal  writer,  ,...  ™„, 

Tbe  laller  probably  ali 

■     FiJiingea.nth 

F  by  a  moofc  (. 

:  bcuua  in  Heb.  and 

, iHiion.    The  lent  ii 

I  Text,  except  in  the  Pauline 


t.  MS.  Lat,  3051  f,  50), 


How 


1  iMo-iSqo  and  in  19c 
Ml  (St  _lWrtbur(.   I 


rriil  Hbrarv],  Grn,   a, 

quirfd  by  the       IHj'" 
contained  originally  the 


■horn  he  Identified  on 


E 


"""  "  ieod  o( 


disciple  ol  Oiigen, 

ill"  ■ntehendicri  BiUienn 
r  fimpotianm  ivoi,  iv.,iMa),  ar  ' 
[an  jcHilinm  flSSj);  in  190a  .. ,. 

trendon  I'reit,  Oilcrnl.    The  relnimi .. 

udled  by  Booteet  hi  "  Textkritiiche  Studien  i 

If  Titcheodoif  was  ririit  lit  identifylnir  tL „  „. 

'---'-■■■-■■'-■      !  MSS.  probably  come  fi 


l4mp^uta 
N.T>(inr 


riy  in  his  Nm 
irithcd  in  coll 


ill  identify 

saine  place.  He  was  probably  wrong, 
of  relationship  to  iuuify  the  same  " 

a  that  The  colo^un  w 
of  Emt,  shows  that  a  1 

a  dupter  division  In  Al- 

to  the  nme  llbnry.  This  i>  a  fairly 
of  demonstntion  because  it  ranHDt  be 
by  PamFAilui  was  nlll  at  Caeairea  1 
because  it  is  not  certain  lithrr  that 
were  added  by  the  original  scrUxs,  o 


Tbati 


«  ^-^  .,..,.     ,.~  .-,.  . — .,  probebk 

ind  Alexandria:    The  case  lor,  Caesarea 

•  at. the  end  of  Esther,  and  alio 

the  Hbiary  of  Caesarea,  and  that 


SIBL£ 


p(.T.TBXn 


nM.  tttt.   SftlWbi 


_^ HS..uil|akHifnphlaIiinwuaBsiMfBlhcauc 

^RCtioa.  OticiniiUy.  tkc  M£  aHUlBaTtki  wfaol*  of  the  Old  ud 
New  TaUmHU.  Indudinc  the  l^lou  «(  Sobnga  la  tb>  lenDcr 
'     ind  1  Cteuent  in  ibelinn.     lthu.lio 

.  ■  rn  pluB.   IH  lot  to  Uw  OH  T« 

ckolu*  u  riuD  aigiuaf  npnanUiic  tl 


It  la  ifaBiKki  bjr 
irkh  nuikini  J 


ad  ■OBati  u  Alaudriaii  proveiuiia.'  la  tb 

iMtJi  th*  (D^xb  a  ku  text  o(  Watcott  lad 

"  GwilaaJ' tral^bal  ki  tk  afaitlca  lh«  b  ■  atnotly  tiiartB)  ~  Alex- 

-^mik  I>  i>7<HrMo.l 

CMM  Bftitmi  Sirt  tttirrOHi  (Fktli  Nat.  Cr.  qk  Cnt-  C,  <« 
Sadca  I  t;  oa  wti^  |iaiai|»HI  (Ibe  [op  viitiii( lKia(  that  el 
EpknaiB)  <(  tha  Slh  antufy.  Il  ■■>  tonniaiy  Ibr  p»-  -  .  .  - 
ecny  of  CalboiK  da'  Medici,  ud  ■■■  pnlsbly  Unq^I  i^  - 
Inna  tke  aau  to  luly  la  ihe  i6(li  ccDtuiy.   Hon  [liUrt-    ^^ 

168)  hu  •hmn  from  a  cwiddtntioB  i^dlipIicmeM'itn  th* 
>  ApDcalypie  that  it  Mo  toiiM  from  •  vBr  amill  MS., 

~  'ilflHldatogdoCtlie Apeolypie.  kianuaSy 

ike  A.  cwiH  drigiaaUy  Inm  Ecypt.  but  tUa  ■ 

ued  nana,  fu  which  -"^ —  ' "  "-' 

led  tlK  -wbOk  Bihlc 

la)o7^ 

nlcbeada..  .__ 

te'^namiMW  iPwU  Mat. 

Sodas  ■  loM;  an  ncU  Gf*ecp-Udi 
bauiBd  ta  BcB.  vfao  "  ae 
y  of  Clennoot,  oaar  Besuvi 

..  ,, IhnHich  varidua  private  bi . , 

boiifki  lor  tkeFimdi  royal  mmiy  befon  16x6.    It  a 

*hX  d  the  hoUoa  wlAa  Bkli  a  1«  Ja.^ ■  •-- 

•tirhoatuic  Sat  of  booica  fnAxed  ia  aaotli .. 

■•  pnfaably  Ibe  bat  eiunt  wlioeat  la  tin  lypi  of  (dcek  te: 

—  ' In  lta^  at  an  early  lime.    Il  i>  doKly  cosnectRl  with 

mantmiu  (a  ifiiwl  copy)  at  St  Petenbii*.  Gi».   Ei^, 

naSudna  HO};  »ii.i4i>(inni(Caiobridfe,Trin.C(^  BtviL  i), 
Cu.  F^  VOB  Sodca  •  10)91  and  ad.  Aaownou)  [Drcadoi 
K  KM.),  Cns.  G—'.  von  Sodcn  ■  itaS.  [The  ten  1>  publiibol 
In  TlKbend«ra  Cadtx  ClaremMliuui  (IRji).  lu  nlaiiooi  ts 
EFG  are  beat  dlKuaaed  in  WeBcoR  and  Han't  InlndmOlcm, 

TEm  an  no  mbct  undali  equal  in  iDponance  to  the  above.  The 
DC»  DOR  valuable  aie  wobibly  ad.  ^oiu  ol  tha  Mh  oouinr 
at  Piri^  Ci^.  U  von  Sidcn  •  s6  contaloina  the  Conibi    cti. 

'-^  TU  century  at  Qilanl,  Gin,  E,  vonSodm*  loot. 

:  MS.  ecBtamiac  the  Actai  ad.  Ctidlmitmm  of  the 

Paria,  Turin,  IGev,  Mokow  and  Ut.  AtboL  Grc 

H'-',  von  Soden  ■  1011,  c«auiain|  tnimenta  of  the  Faulinc 
HWtlB;  and  ad.  Hnnouu  ol  Ibe  oli  c«ruiv  b  Trinity  CsOcec. 
^ibrfdM,  Greg.  pO".  nm  Soden  >  1M9,  n  Cneeo-UtinHS. 
_, — ...  _zi_...j  -^  --J  «^_^_^.-_^j_  reqfdij^  detaBa  aa  10  thw 
[ound  IB  Gregory^  fVnJrr— n 
'wy^  kw  of  thue  »r»  al  real  tmporusce.    Tl»e 


S3^i%My* 


SV,"^'- 


rsa 


. aiMilily"Weiten"ly]ia.«MiKntanHdd 

inltlea  to  tb*  Old  Sfytiim  aad  pobapa  ta  tbc  Diaii—Km.  *Thn 
*  known  at  tb*  Fenw'  froap  in  mcowy  itf  Ibe  (chol"-  -h»  b-^ 
...-.-. ^-. ._j •'-»  quoted  at*  [wj 


^  It  the  tynbtl  lor  CMb  Baalinm  of  ibi  CoHa), 
tA  ^  «<  (b  .iiMa  I  a  fiaap  of  four  MSS.  kneVB  ta  Gi«( 


■  Co^pila),  utJ 


Sfi 

Momod.   Otiwi 
hurii,  which  olln 


TM  (••»•  1' . — 

I  have  badttany  auintt  of  afRoatcnl  wilb  tfan 

:  b  JaipaiiiUe  u  iifaiiily  the  fcaHlT  to  wbkfc  K 

miiuimkta  of  ioportuca  m  cod.  u  (f  4»  ■« 

aETTca  with  t  BL  and  b  cba  beat  DiiBnanle  iwfie^ 

"Neutial"  and  "  Alaandrian "  type*  of  ten 

u  tWfOBpm;  mi.  ij?  (>  364)  at  MDaa.  ■  Tilnble     W^mctb' 

mtntttaaActc  ■  it  (nm  in  C«t«7> b  lb*  Lun sa  Hi. Athoa.  ■ 

MEhotthe  AanaadnUikt,  wlthuanilir  [■"mail)  QFpa  si  tnat  bM 

tcitual  comntott  and  oota  Inm  OiwHt 

fTht  text  el  the  Fonr  (fnip  waa  pablbhed  after  Fcmr^  Oimtk 


I'CO.VMXKIOO  MIIIIM> 

-roex^fi 

^c.>Jt(«ixu>i-er-uNVK>o.i<uuiix- 

■■■|<V>^KM>-Ut>IXVK>.>.ZU>M 

■|-l.V">'r>(Ot'«T](k40VI«>H<lvp.>»u 
■  roc  O  »  M  Jim  ( J  Vt  N  M<  ».VX  •  I OUIUM 

>J-XIIMH>.CM)lt<X(l>OVU<:H<i>^>^ 


Fig.  a. — Codex  Sitiailiciis.  {From  fac- 
simile published  by  Falaeografkical 
S«.,  1873.) 


e  ItANT  .\UTEH170UOT.\NTtin5  IMvrRo 

.   suua>Mouciu>qaocoopcp:rus 
«H.vr  sciOrriNOuoeHxiiwpAirrts 

eccecco  scTN&.va>Renwaf>' 
poiijioiJKA:rRJB>  RbuwNeBrrci 


titm^'tTcwimr-  -^^n . 

miftttmtfu  (Untm  (afffin-tialiidi  j 

drtjumftw  -Si  lw^(*  b«ntmitit  lotiair 
*  &n^^  cmvcam  m  nm  IiAbtttn.-' 
fiiAi«  ftwn  ttdwr^  fotwnf  flurt^d 
turn  twmt*n«  -  iG:  ft  Iwhiew^flrtiw^ 


r^lilngumbiinnloqc^agilinii: 

JMwn  bnaamitnrabduiimiime. 

la  a!a  (c  onmtinmS  i|abunD  omni 
(Uictmutnioiiottaf&ia-aiitaiifliit 
notabuini:tud)iiruni.£ril)ifinlm^ 
tminlioeiiinijptdioinffitnuliatts 
mrae  •  ifinaoititni  nqi'iiBii  in  w 
fnOiKtaniatcautno^trinmDniidiil 
nii(l|yiIlE&.Cintta8|iaiiatS:I»ni' 


BIS  fi^iilubc  V0^  c^uuigigit 
<tt)uui  aeSi-i^Camit  Mm  w 
"  ^e».feetafc  of  parti)  xnt 
nftlwm  tfatie  \r!e,fflu 


tti&iic^iqiakiiiti 
titdt^iiU.  t  tnii/ilDira*  tlmt  Anlii 
1  pffu^w  nixoiaim-feeidpi 

F«.  8— Early  WydiOiu  ' 
IB   T»Bmai  »/  Wa^tlKk.  n. 

sairfpftiKOiiiiinf." 

iM^Ibm  fit  fftrnttiit  ittoiilt'lit' 

IfinJaKJ  KHruup  into  tmaimtuntltitbmn^t  nMefttt/ 

Bl^SSr'^  ^''''^^  """  ""°  ^'''' ^''"^  ^  ^f"^^" 
llL?.  -  JliiiButfr/aiib iinsbtifK*" ^iyiivii : £bf)«& ondt 
|»intiii(p:cn:roir&cr0fet^^n(l1Kintof^(Mn.  fltfltb 
am^i)iutiioiirncirDt[b<y  fbilbi  CMnF»i(b .  Skf^  on  i 
tbc  nicFcfn  t^crfb^  inbirrt  kibttn^C'Bkffib  artibcf 
n-1i  I A  biigiriuiO  ^u^rc  fvi  ntf^  wtt""^  fntbtr  fMbt  M<  i 
l(&.B(i(iS)fli:(t6(iiKri7(iiniftiil^<)>l('MrobicpKni(rcr. 
^ilT^  art  *t  pure  in  t'rt:f*r  *)>  (6*11  ft  8* .  Bltfi 
fi» flix t^c mBritKTiKte  of  ftaa :  f«i  (b<rfMt*  caffih 
■b<  4rlc»n  ors«^C(|Tct>  Art 'Vl'B'but  Mf"  P<^(nKKM 
fo:ri^ttiir(fiiMrah:^bli^r«t»t^tTti0bomcif^cnn. 
BtfttcBartFCtv^mcnftatTrcivTltlXHiMiitipdfiairtrcD/ 
o[i&fb«l  follItf«r<»U  maimer  of  (rlcfafinflfa0ajTjfi(:<Mi. 
f;rniTlaf<Jitwyniateflla»t/foigrtjm»yotgirtP»Mj| 


Fig,  1 


>    I&«    OHfj 


3^     X^g^  t>i9p^«tot{K0fA<pIe,»tttimK9 

iKocrnvMft.  jeteitrcCMnrlesc's  mtp«r- 
^tt,(in&  otrrc  pioptxcfcngtls  vnpoifMce. 

tbm  I^aI  t^  vnparftcec  ^  Mne  <m&'^ 

dxICcSat  4e  f6«nc  us  3  true  d  nunO  pw 
omitt  i^il0i|l7nco.tT9mivc  ft  t^otOn>  a 
^la|fe  ift  a  0  jrf  e  |pwl!f  itgt.buc  c^l  f^dl  arc 
ft  fiM  CO  fitcc  JHow  3  Clonic  vffwrftccly: 
t<ut  t^l  |l;al  3  fnoie*  tttf  M  3  "l^^"""* 

buct^cgrtatf^^f  t^  IS  low, 

^Ix  miC^SQtq. 


Fig.    II,— fini    phnied    EnKlbb  h 


CHAP.   XUI 

AU^lie^  I.  J  howcxcellaK(bcu;r,]reno- 
dnngwonhwidiotitchaiiDr,  4TtKpriile$ 
dxtoTiaDd  ij  pccUtnobetbrebopc&iaith. 

p  toagoes  of  men  «  of  aifc= 


fofabn^ 
ge(84ia»!}aue  noc^ianitF, 
Sfambctomeasfimiaiaig 
IvaCb  (vatinUtngcpnibai 
^^  .Doagb  J^taoct^g^of 
nmriDcCe^n  bnttcfianD  an  niF&ttcs 
ud)  an  bnottiinige:  ann  ttnng^  ^ 
l)aiieaai&ftD,fo  t^3  tonlD  rentoone 
"' —  atapaucno^tatc,  3 


88  i 


88  j  BIBLE  SI.T.V 


Mioflk  at  Cnt  cUdy  in  the  •ouibtni  puM  ill  tlic  tmimry. 
■Hba  noMd  Uui  Weitati  Md  Hon  nlM  Uh  Bolniric  %l... 
-"  k,ud  daSdikUcTbctaic,  aiid  TlKlwDdorf  aUsd  tiM  Bobairk 


vsct 

Kriplforul  in 


S«3 


^; 


C.  Honw'i  Tit  CtfUe  Vtni 
—  Diaba  (Oxford)  1   Scriven, 


"«".Wf,'5 


''  Hntuiix  (RilinnrlTaiRl  on  a  Giwk 
'  te  Syrik:.    Aim  ihe  €«uRd{  of  Ephe 


Ephuui  (A,  D,  4jr.) 
...  woik  arlih  Ihe  help 

_ _.  jhanrteroflhewrwon 

n  an  naiiy  placca  In  whtch  the  Old  Sviiac  baiii  can 
and  In  Dm  Acta  and  EpiHiH.  where  the  OM  Syriac 
nv<vM«i»  vHtanl,  th4B  la  eametlmea  Tcnr  valuable  evidence- 
BaaJJUiiwrjed.Maier) Tol.il. pp.  lu-tsi;  Iliirlnci'I^ulinuiry 
at  BMi.  tnklt  na  "  Tfce  Aimenkn  VeriloiH  of  (he  New  TeUt 
bfF.C  CoKfban:  1.  A.  RoUnnn.  "  Eothaliana  "  (Ttiu 


-  _.  ...h  XclK^ , „ 

CfiHI  acardiai  u  SI  Mark  (London.  looi).  p.  nil 

Other  Hroadiry  vcntont  irhlch  are  wmellinn  quo 
Goihk.  Ethi^,  Georgian.  Arabk,  AnglD-SauHi,  Fr 


None 


^u;: 


in  Ci^ory'i  Pnltiimvn  u 

(C)  Quvliilieni  in  Ptlriuit  TCrili'iifi.— The  value  of  this  toui 
ai  evideBce  In*  in  ite  powct  which  it  givca  u  lo  date  and  local: 
teita.  Ii3  Umlia Horn  arc  touoi  [o  the  inaccutacy  of  quolill 
of  ibe  wiiieii,  and  often  In  the  tonupt  eoodilion  of  their  le 
Thia  latter  point  eapedally  aflecU  quota  tiom  which  later  lail 
flroqaciilJy  forced  inlo  accord  with  tlie  teit  t  bey  preferred. 

All  wrjun 
Ivly  liaporb 

SiSilylur 

in  Afriu,  et 
AleuBdria, 

irrlSiToi 
SSJtrJd'i 

mar  be  aid 

vmioo.  «™ 
tbe(Oi|iel>l 

tarfronideKicahOriieaiii  thciMbibaithe  tcxtof  MR;    Aihi 

1.J  •ItiandriMl  ten  found  c«iKmllY  m  1.     Cnnp  (  hu 

II  which  eaAKit  b<  idenaled  w;h  any  dclinice  vroup 

Talnai  aUkiim  belsK 

(Then  l>  aa  y«  bul  Ktik  latiirfBctory  Htmtun  oa  thii  »bie 
OuiiUnliiw  va-k  ia  P.  M.  Buiaid'i  "  Ctenoit  of  AkiwidrL 
BiUkal  Tat"  (Tall  mU  Simiia.  v.  tx  ,iaa:  H.m^ik.  ■■& 
SEhriCl  Novali      -  ■     ~    - 


E^."f2 


...liani,"  In  Ttllt  ftJ  UliUmckimtim;  illL  <;  Sauler*! 

ABibn^Het "  in  Taa  ait  Sltikt,  r'lL  t;  tba  Sociely  nt  Hi>- 
vnial  Theolocy'i  Kiw  TiOtmM  m  Oi  AftaHIU  ftiuri:  aa 
•nici*  by  Koatachaa.  "  Bibckanu  bal  Origeiiet."  In  the  ErtOthrHI 
f.wumuekatlliditTlitQlmlii)ixil,fif.3ii-iJ»\  and  en  ihc  feneral 
aubtecl  OKcially  Ndtle'i  EinjuJinimi  ia  ^ai  trutUitit  Ktm 
TmamtM  (Cotiiaiea.  1909}.  pp.  iS9-'t7-]  (K.  L.) 

J.  Ttttual  CriOcint. 
The  pnUem  Thkh  [aoa  tbe  teiMal  ciitk  of  tbe  New  ToU- 
BWB1  T»  to  leCDnittuci  Ihe  original  ten  fi«ai  (be  mafetiak 
mpplied  by  the  MSS.,  veriiona,  and  quoiaiiom  In  early  wrlteti, 
«likh  have  been  devribed  in  tbe  preceding  ^ctioQ  on  tbe 
^ppcrsiui  triliiiu,  Hia  object,  therefore,  ia  to  draoover  and 
TKinovc  tbe  varioni  comjptiona  wMrh  have  citpt  into  the  tem, 
by  (be  ttmal  methods  of  Ihe  teiiual  mtic— the  collectton  of 
material,  the  ■nupiirc  of  MSS.  and  other  auihoritlei.  the  re- 
cpDMructisn  of  tntaiyp**,  and  ihe 


ualci 


we  the  leilual  criiidim  or  (he  New  Teiu- 
Inent  begin  t^  soOD  u  rnen  coniciDuily  made  lectnaioni  and 
vertioB*.  and  in  Ihii  «n«  Drigtn,  Jtrome,  Augustine  and  many 
other  ecdeuatlical  writers  might  be  regarded  as  teiluai  critics. 
Bu(  in  practice  it  li  general,  and  certainty  convenient,  (o  Tegatd 
Ibnf  work  ralber  as  matnial  for  critidnn,  OBd  to  be^n  At 
history  of  tcilual  criiidiin  witb  Ibe  eailieit  piinlcd  editiou 
whicbiought  to  esubliiha  standard  Greek  Text,  Iiii,of  nnirac, 
Ipipostible  here  to  give  at  account  of  all  these,  but  Ihe  followiat 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  epodi-making  books  fiom  the 
beginiiiDi  to  Ibe  preacct  time, 
TTie  CMifiJiifmiaiL— The  fcK  fWnlirf  tnl  at  Ihe  Greek  TeMi- 


iKnipublr 
ialM&.X 


IbKili^iVi'ilwu'acii'iuueduniil^.    tl Is'not  hno^ 
id,  but  il  is  plain  [ron  Ihe  character  of  the 

. of  great  value,    Hb  text  wai  reprinted  la 

Ijte  by  Chr,  PUnlli  at  Antwerp. 

Enttmiu.—TtH  first  paUrlMteit  was  ihit  of  Enimua  l( wn 
nndenaken  a>  the  i«|aHi  tjl  Joanim  Fmbrn  (Frobenin).  the 
pnnut  of  Bawl,  who  lud  heard  of  Cardinil  Ximenes'  pK^en  and 

Tji6.     Il  was  baied' diiefly  on  MS!%.  at^^iel.'of  >>>idi^ the  «i1j 


w.— Perhapi  the 
!o[  Robert  Etieniu 


These  are  l6nia  v 


KM  ImpoRant  of  all  earlT  edilloaa 
or  Slephanui.  of  Paris  and  afterwaTds 
ons  [1S4»,  IMO)  were  ba<«d  on  Eras- 
d  eolLiiiani  <^  fiflcen  Creeli  MSS. 


at  Genera  In  15M  liTemaiiEaMerorgi'Hiir  thedivl- 

n  of  Strphanus,  but  biatorically 
hey  ptaycd  In  spreading  a  kaow- 
tlying  the  (e),t  which  the  Elievin 

laventDia  and  Abrahan  Elievir, 
in  lAii  and  1M1,  based  rhhfly 
0  the  »c«Hl  edifion  (ha  Urn  i 


eonllncnl,  but 
■■IdiS^Jt?«liii 
1n°whlch°Kl»l> 


")  of  len  fiiva 
infd  Ibe  bails 
Enfland  Ihe 


^„.  ._.—..  ..„  1^^  .  >.„  Jaaa  of  ChrlH  Chun 

portani  was  the  help  and  advice  which  he  gav*  to  the  ntii  bnpOfUnt 
irdiloi— MilL 
./etii  urn.  of  Quwi's  College.  Oxford,  Jnfiueneed  by  the  advice. 


rilur  lor  Ihe  Kholir.      It  gives  the  ten  of 
olbttom  <f  7«  MSS..  beades  thoie  of  Sm- 

.keOtd  Latin,  K  far  «  wa>  then  known,  the 

0,  totctherwlth  fidl  and  vtiuabk  pnlegatMia. 
.  ,-.__  Dij. — I  ii_.L_  .  - . ,  -.  ^  iht  Ua^  thai 


(^dBUeanl™ 

itSSrs',.. 


■r  Richard  Baalrf  eoMeived  Ihe  U 
' ■  ■'-e  original  ten  of  li- 
st Creek  and  Latin  BO 

IT  Printing"  in^r».  bat  though  haaa 


M4  uses  ticrotncBK 
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■Mdtap(dM<*>  bcNt  tew  aoni  (D  tiiv«  IhtPe  pnb- 

■naud  tlwl  Iht  Old  Lada  bbt  hm  )j«fi  mide 
Atuiocfa,  but  tbfa  pandoual  view  liu  met  wiih  Uiile 

'ill  Hiiiiiiiliiiii  ii  rilllUll'l     slu  tUnlu  Ibll 

cMlOM  Symt:  MSS.  iiE due u> thE  Dii- 


il  and  AUnmJnan  TaU.—'WH  made  II  [lilii  tliat  the 
Idt  wu  ■  Jitoluv  dcvelcfpmcTIt  of  the  NcirCni.  but 
nalDDinol  ^hat  Ue  luier  Dia  «u  not  Cc  ' 
l|r  uKd  ii,  AkMndrii     Min  n 

UHlans.    Wbu^ 


ed  in  MS&  v  nnli^ii..    Th^  cj 

in  a  diS<nMli|]it.  It  wwilil  ■« ^ 

d*  the  hiRoty  d[  the  text  in  Alewnilri*  iBiQ  tiim 
ceatfleAbthat  «hidiLft  repTAenied  by  ihe  quoUiigiu 


1  bcginnuiiE  of  tfaejid  caoi 

■wexuiuMS.  T&iecaiBdiUcciailiMEaiiBdinllK 
F  Cmeen  which  ii  [eJily  >iU  leptncnied  in  ■  B.  tlmigh 
>  It  (fmei  to  have  nied  MS&  of  the  earlier  tmt.    Tte 

■  WH>  Aleusdrlan,  round  In  the  qDOMtitw  of  Cydl 

■  udalnrHSS.^.CLKA*).    Iiixkivlran- 

ly  a  liteniy  revi^on  but  voa  infliKoced  tv  the  lendeocy 
tfinga  nrhlch  arc  foand  in  ibc  fint  stage  but  rejected  m 

m  nebabk  tbH  WH'a  thnty  Baa  be  moifiM,  bath 
a"  weHen  "  tot.  which  it  «ea  not  to  be  a  liiule  leit 
aa  tttardi  tbc^n^cmral"  ten,  which  Menu  10  be 

Hdria.  Bui  tbt  imponance  of  iheae  modiAeatioiM  h 
iot«  than  the  doubt  which  they  have  thrown  on  WH'a 
ly  have  really  iUftad  the  centn  ol  fnvjty  ol  tlie  textual 

Ac  Cieek  undab,  which  go  back  to  (he  4lh  century, 
d  a*  the  Bkoat  Importaitt  ■ource  of  evidence,  and  were 
hna  the  dadilvB  nta;  bat  dow  it  ia  taannif  plain 
ielmpDrtaiic»tiKii(hunf«tunainljr  machkatDOD^lea^ 
ice  ct  tba  ucnona  and  of  quotaliona  by  nrly  wnten. 
B  point  to  the  oditcDce  in  the  3td  and  evea  ind  ctniury 
text  wblch  diflcT  ia  wy  many  poinli  from  anytHiw 
Cf^MES.  Yattl-nlaiuijDUbltbt  both  dI  then 
■pmaatGcaakM&S.  which  ai.  no  Vmfvaiuat.  Tb« 
nCon,  b  whether  wa  ought  not  to  bue  our  tut  oa  the 
I  ccchiianlal  oooatiDOi  rather  <hin  on  the  eitaot 
Two  pinliMiii  ar*  poHibk:    (i)  We  may  defend  a 

■  tha  bait  oiilias  Cnek  MSS.  by  the  ariumcBt  that 
Bit  Ibt  tin  which  warn  apprOMed  by  cmpnent  tudna 
cntury.  and  would  bTround  lo  eaitt  In  eaiUer  MSSTif 
I  ,i,^i-     T^...vit  fv.il.>  nt  this  ■rguRiFnl  i>  the  '''I' 

I.  ThcOTily  poHlbleao 
le  miooTvry  01  ' — ^  "" "■ 

!l  wilTthe  g 

naadrla,  from  iMA  the 
idnd,  hM  tUanvDnaB 

vd  ol  by  Uh  wbMC*  qI ,  —  — . — :--,**-    -* 

,  concrivable  that  Clement  merely  uied  fdUSS.,  and 
fta  other  MSS.  which  he  miiht  have  ued.  attering; 
MneUa,  bwt  then  ia  BO  wUence  lor  iMb  view,     (ll 


ciab  much  tbi  SUB*  accoadaiy  im|> 
rctothelalir  MSS.,  and  mate aaatumptioreaonurKt 
e  baiii  of  vcrdoM  and  Pathera.  Tlie  ndoptbo  of  thb 
■aal  crttka  a  pacoKaity  dliintt  tMk.  The  lim  Rbk 
I  niM  b«  the  obbUahmm  «f  tta  wikR  brm  <f  a& 
1  the  colkctioa  and  eaamlution  ol  the  quotation  ia 
'wrfrera.  T^b  hai  not  yet  been  done,  but  ?nou^  bu 
llflflifd  10  point  to  the  probability  that  the  muh  wiu 
lljihnimt  of  at  TeaM  three  rnaln  type*  of  text*,  rrprt- 
B  old  Syiiac.  the  Old  Latin  and  CIcnRiit'a  qmutlona, 
Mbtfol  how^Tatian'iDiateasaron,  the  qaoution  ia 
few  other  aenrcea  may  be  mtd  to  iwumlnict  dw  tyg 
S^TlKWi^Mni'loU,ncHlidytaarw<"cn«r.totkla(M*lv  '  of  Gtaek  tat  wed  la  Rome  In  the^nd  century  wb«  Rom  wumMI 
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iboaM  lie  tnarfnnd  bir  Oie  Rchmiwd  Chanto  to  the  BMe. 

"Tbe Bibia,  the  Bible ilone, b  the ntigion df  Pnitatinti "■  did 
na31y  tipiaA  the  watchword  of  the  uiti-Roouiuil  p*^*— i 
eipediUy  UXMRb  the  dose  of  lie  ocutcr  Mtugilc.  At  tht 
b^nninf  of  the  nwvtmoit  th«  New  Taunent  ititU  bad  been 
(ncly  critidad.  Lnlhn.likehis  connirymtnotKHiiy,  Jndfrf 
the  ctmlfnti  oF  the  New  THUment  by  ihc  light  at  hii  leadisf 

Ihc  nme  place  in  Gerrauy  u  the  Authorbnl  Venhn-of  t6ti 
daa  in  Engliih-tpcdking  tandi,  he  even  pUced  four  o(  ihc 
boaki  (Kebnwi,  Jimei,  Jude,  Apocalyptc]  in  bd  appendix  at  the 
end,  with  prafacei  apknalory  of  thit  diutic  act  of  crilicaiB. 
BM  tbou|h  wt  may  tnce  ■  leal  101111100  between  thi  priocipla 
o[  Lulbei  ind  taoieai  Genmn  ciitkil  itudy — Dotably  In  thi 
doctrinet  of  the  Goipel  wilbin  the  Gopel  ind  of  Ibe  ictidail 
Ewenee  «f  Qubtbuiily — Lutbcc^  diacnBdnitlooi  were  Is  the 
■Tlh  cestniy  i|nored  In  pnclke. 

From  arm  to  cover  the  whole  New  Testimenl  wu  regarded 
It  the  be^nnlnf  of  the  iSth  century  by  almoit  lU  Ftatausti 
M  theloIiUiblerevetilioa'al  the  tme  retiiioa.  Tlw  ,^^^ 
docliinci  of  Ctaiiitiiniiy.  and  in  many  mnmimltifs  JUStS^ 
the  oMomiol  the  Church,  were  held  to  be  inlerencea  nmfc,, 
(rom  the  iaiplred  text  el  the  Scriptures  'Die  Gnt 
lerioua  blow  to  thit  view  cane  Irom  the  Itudy  of  teiCoal  ciiticJnB. 
The  edidoM  of  Mill  (1707)  and  ol  WeUtein  (1751)  pntndoiici 
lor  iJI  thlt  varlatJOD}  in  the  text,  many  of  thnn  urioQi,  had 
edited  from  the  eaitiat  timei.  It  was  evideot,  thaefor^  thai 
the  true  authority  el  the  New  Tetlaaenc  awld  not  be  that  at  ■ 
letpl  code  which  Ii  definite  is  lU  iti  patti.  Mine  importmt  M> 
wu  the  growinf  perception  ol  the  general  unifomity  <rf  natttrc, 
which  had  forced  Itulf  with  tocrea^ng  iniiilence  uiwn  men'* 
aindi  la  the  iludy  of  the  natural  fdeocn  procroMed  la  tW 
i7Ih  and  iSth  eeriturid.  The  mlnck*  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  formeriy  been  received  aa  bulwarla  of  Chrlitianlty, 
Etow  ai^Karcd  at  difhcuhiei  needing  "i*^"**'^"  Furthcnnore, 
the  prevailing  philosophiei  ol  the  i8th  century  tended  to  demand 
tbit  1  real  divine  revelation  ihouM  be  one  which  aprcned 
Itietf  In  a  lonn  convincing  to  th«  teuon  ol  the  average  jAwia 
man,  whatever  hli  prediq>oiitioni  might  be;  it  wu  obvifioi 
that  the  New  Tatament   did  not  nhaOy  canform  to  thji 

Bat  if  the  New  Tatameat.  be  not  iodf  the  direct  divlm 
revelation  in  the  leiiie  of  the  iSCh  century,  the  queillan  UB 
remaini,  how  «e  are  to  picture  the  true  biMory  of  the    ^^^^ 

Thbiitbequcslionwhich  has  occupied  the  iheots^u 
of  the  igth  and  Nth  centuries.  Ferbapi  the  most  ilgnlfioat 
event  from  wUch  to  date  the  modem  period  it  the  puUkaticn 
by  Lealil  In  i7;i-t7;T  of  the  "Wolfenbattel  Fragmenti,"  tA 
H.  S.  Kelmarm'  posthuBHui  attack  on  ChrittlaDity.'  a  wofk 
lAkh  ibowed  that  the  mere  study  of  the  New  Teitament  ii  not 
enough  to  compel  belief  in  an  unwiOiDg  reader.  LeaiiBg'* 
puUkilioo  abo  helped  to  deraonurate  Ihe  weakaesi  of  ^ 
older  ntiawllit  podtloD,  a  potltloB  whidi  really  bcloogi  ta  the 
iSlh  century,  thou^  111  beat-rrniembendeipgnint,  Dr  H.  E,  G. 
Pau1a\onIy  died  in  1851,  The  chancteriEtJc  of  the  ratioDalitfi 
wi*  the  atieinpt  to  explain  away  the  New  Teitament  iiiriVi 
ai  ceteefdenew  or  nalunlly  occurring  evontt,  while  at  the  lanc 
time  they  hdd  u  tenadoiuly  ai  ponible  to  the  accnracy  of  the 
letter  ol  the  New  Testament  nauitjva.  The  oppoaili  iwiaf 
at  Ihe  pcbdulom  appcan  in  D.  F.  Strauii:  in  hii  tm^m. 
Lthm  Jam  (igj])  he  aUndom  the  ahUU  and  ex- 
pediesti  by  which  tbe  ralioullsti  chminited  the  mincolOBi 
from  tbe  Coipel  ■lories,  but  he  abandon!  aba  their  hislorical 
dancur.  According  to  Stnuia  the  lulfilmcali  at  prophecy 
.  In  i)m  Mew  TVstamot  ailie  Inm  the  ChriMim'  belief  that  ihe 
,  OnisUao  Ueisiah  must  ban  fullUled  the  prediction!  of  the 
i  pi^]Kti,iadlbemIiadeiofJesu!inlhcNewTc!tamiDldthcr 
oriflnau  te  the  nme  way  «  are  purely  mythical  oa 


ITWrt 
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Hk  oiaiB  objecttai  to  tUi  pfwiMtoa,  M  aba  ta  tktt  al 
the  ntioulbli,  I)  ikat  )(  It  voy  tuarir  iMMd  dm  npcD  tha 
■-■.  hinaikal  dtu,  but  upon  >  pR-dcumiDed  thtoiy. 

»«■■«  CnntedibephilowpUcilb«l>,t]Kaftici«piKdMd 
upon  tlK  New  T«M*aKKl  br  Faotut  and  SuauM 
IdDowi  ilBxai  lutomatioBy.  Hanin  Uca  tlie  pnnuol  !»■ 
intapce  of  the  work  of  Ferdiaand  Cbriniu  Bur,  profcaaor 
at  UHalog]>  U  Tabugcn  from  t8i&  t<i  iUdl  Tlu  comer-ftDaa 
af  hit  Rooatlructiofl  of  t^itj  Chiiatlui  bhiarj  h  dsirvd  not 


nork  of  the  nme  liaad.  FramtbaitDdyaf  tbeM 
.  iniy  ind  gnuiDC  documenti,  be  elibonted  the  titary 
ual  the  eiiticit  Chriitunity,  the  Chiiniuill)'  of  Jeeat  lad  the 
otisiaal  apwtles,  wu  wholly  Judtiitic  in  tana  and  ptactiae. 
Paul,  omverted  to  belief  in  Janw  u  UcMiah  after  the  CiudfiiloD, 
waa  the  int  to  perceive  Dut  for  Ouiuiuii  Judaiim  had  ceaaed 
to  ba  binding.  Between  Um  and  tbe  older  apoatis  ame  ■  lonx 
and  ietca  eoniroveny,  which  wot  healed  only  when  at  lul.hia 
ditdplet  and  the  Judalsng  diadpla  of  the  iposdea  loaleaoed 
into  tbe  Catholic  Church.  This  on^  ocouihI,  sccoidinf  to 
Baor,  early  in  tbe  ind  ccDinry,  when  the  itiUe  wu  Eoally 
allayed  and  fergollen.  The  Tuioni  documenti  wUdi  make 
ap  tbe  New  I^uunent  wm  to  be  dated  mainly  by  their  rrhlioo 
(0  the  gittt  dispute.  Hk  Apoctlyfut  wai  a  tcmiae  work  of 
John  the  aon  of  Zcbedee,  one  of  the  leaden  oi  the  JudaiMic 
party,  but  moat  oi  the  booki  wen  late,  at  kait  hi  their  pftaant 
form.  Tbe  Acti,  Baui  thought,  woe  wiitten  about  aji.  140, 
after  the  nKmoty  of  the  gnat  contnmny  bad  alinoat  pawed 
away.  AUfotuGoqidialBweialabe^aotdbitha  ndoentoiy, 
Iboufh  that  accoidinc  ta  Matthew  tetalned  many  iditaiea 
vulleied  fr«n  the  Jodaittic  ocifinal  upon  wUch  It  w*a  boad. 

Tbe  TaUngea  achool  lonnded  by  Bam  doiAiated  the  tluo- 
lo^tnl  entlcina  of  (be  New  Teatament  during  k  fital  part  of 

^^^  the  igth  century  and  il  itiU  find!  to  ~ 

The  quarrel  between  St  Paul  ai 
Kit  lait  as  bag  11  Baur  luppoicd,  and  the  great  calaatro^ie 
of  the  bll  of  Jeniulein  effectually  reduced  tlwrou^t-going 
Judoiitic  Chrislianlty  into  imignificana  from  aji.  70  onwarda. 
UoRover,  St  Pnul'i  convert)  do  not  aeera  to  have  adopted 
toBoiitent  "  Paulinism  "  a*  a  Rlitfout  pluloaophy.  S(  Paul 
«ai  an  emandpaled  Jew,  but  hit  (unvtrtt  wei«  moatly  Cneki, 
and  the  penunent  lignifana  of  St  Paul'i  Iheorlet  of  law  and 
faith  only  began  to  be  peredved  after  hii  ktlca  bad  bean 
oaneclcd  together  and  had  been  leccived  into  tbe  Guirch'* 
cancD.  All  these  considentiom  tend  to  make  the  late  datea 
impoaed  by  Biuc  for  the  gnatei  part  of  tbe  Is'ew  Teaument 
beeii  iinneceuBtyi  the  laleit  invcttigatMi,  notably  Piolenor  A. 
Hanack  of  Berlin,  accept  datea  that  are  not  br  leowved  from 
tha  andant  Chibtian  Uteraiy  tnditMn. 

A  hundnd  yaaii^  Blndy  of  the  tynoptle  pntdem,  t,t.  the  caoaca 
whkh  make  the  Goapek  aocotdiag  10  Hattbev,  Haik  and  Luke 
at  oaee  ao  much  alike  and  n  diffeienl,  has  leaulted  in  iLe  denwn- 
itntion  of  the  priority  of  Mark,  which  "  wai  known  to  Uatthew 
and  Luke  ji  the  lanic  atate  and  with  (he  latoe  content*  ai  we 
have  it  now.'"  Thii  Goepel  may  bi  dated  a  very  lew  yean 
after  a-d.  70.  Luke  and  Matthew  appear  to  have  been  published 
between  80  and  ioo.<  Beaides  (he  Coapel  of  Mark  theae  Evancc- 
liiU  made  <iie  of  another  document,  now  loat,  which  conlained 
many  aayingi  of  Jesus  and  tome  narrative)  not  found  in  Mark. 
Tbit  docuDKnl  it  br  many  sdiolart  idcniiAed  witb  (he  "  Logia," 
mentioned  by  Papki  (Euscbius,  Cli.  Hill.  iii.  jg)  a)  being  the 
workot  Matthew  the  ApDitle,  but  (beidcatifeation it  not  certain. 


I.  Wellhaiw 

'i"5l 

mun  CaU  within  iba  llfadBa  of 


llhauKQ.  Eial.  in  iit  irti  inltn  Staiu^in  (1903).  p,  17, 
Ice  uKd  JoKphu*.  !•  F.  C.  Burkill  and  olhen  M^n.  tbe 
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nearer  the  truth  with  ths  yun  3  ^  » ]i.a  (an  JtfiUM«%  ff9er, 
m.  xzi.  3  [xxiv.  3];  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  Strom*  I  9i,  p*  147 1 
Hippolytns,  in  DanieUm,  iv.  ed.  Bonwet«ch»  i^.  242;  [TertulUan]^ 
dtfy.  Jitdaeos,  8).  What  may  be  called  the  leoeived  chmiolacy 
during  the  last  two  centuries  has  pushed  the  date  farther  back 
to  4  B.C  But  the  considerations  now  to  be  adduced  make  it 
protMible  that  the  true  date  is  earlier  stilL 

(a)  Endcnu  of  St  MaUkew*i  Gospef  (1 18-U.  22).— The  birth  of 
Christ  took  place  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  evidence 
of  Josei^us  fixes  the  death  of  Herod,  with  some  approach  to 
certainty,  in  the  early  spring  of  4  B.C  Josephus,  indeed,  while 
he  tells  us  that  Herod  died-  not  kKig  before  Passover,  nowhere 
names  the  exact  year;  but  he  gives  four  calculations  which  serve 
to  connect  Herod's  death  with  more  or  less  known  points,  namely, 
the  length  of  Herod's  own  reign,  both  from  his  dejwe  and  from 
las  de  facto  accession,  and  the  length  of  the  reigns  ol  two  of  hia 
successors,  Archelaus  and  Herod  Philip,  to  the  date  of  their 
depositk>n  and  death  respectively.  Ihe  various  cakuUtions 
are  not  qtiite  easy  to  hamuMiiee,  but  the  ezbtnt  of  choice  lor  the 
year  of  Herod's  death  is  limited  to  the  years  4  and  3  bjc,  with  « 
very  great  preponderance  of  probability  in  favour  of  the  former. 
How  k>ng  before  this  the  Nativity  shoukl  be  placed  the  Gospel 
does  not  enable  us  to  say  precisely,  but  aa  Herod's  decree  of 
•xtormination  included  all  inhmU  up  to  two  years  of  age,  and  as 
a  sojourn  qf  the  Ho^  Family  in  Egypt  of  unknown  length 
intervened  between  the  massacre  and  Herod's  death,  it  is  dear 
that  it  is  at  least  possible,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  this  Gospel 
goes,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  preceded  Herod's  death  by  as  much 
as  two  or  three  years.  What  Is  thus  shown  to  be  possible  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  if  we  went  on,  with  the  astronomer 
Kepler,  to  identify  the  star  of  the  Magi  with  the  conjunction  of 
the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  which  occurred,  in  the  consteHa* 
tbn  Pisces,  in  May,  October  and  December  of  7  B.C.' 

(b)  Evidence  of  St  Luke's  Cospd  (ii  1-8).— The  birth  of  Christ 
took  place  at  the  time  of  a  general  censuaof  the  empire  <«dcred 
by  Augustus:  "  it  was  the  first  census,  and  was  made  at  the 
timo  when  Quiiinius  was  governor  of  Syria."  Against  thisaccount 
it  has  been  urged  that  we  know  that  the  govemorsh^)  of  Syria 
from  10  or  9  B.C.  down  to  and  after  Herod's  death  was  held 
successively  by  M.  Titius,  C.  Sentius  Satundnus,  and  P.  Quintilhis 
Varus;  and  furthcTi  that  when  Judaea  became  a  Roman 
province  on  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  AJ>.  6,  Quirinius  was 
governor  of  Syria,  and  did  cany  out  an  elaiiorate  census.  The 
liotke  hi  the  Gospel,  it  is  suggested,  grew  out  of  a  confused 
recollection  of  the  later  (and  only  historical)  census,  and  is 
devoid  of  any  value  whatever.  At  the  other  extreme  Sir  W. 
M.  Ramsay  (li^w  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem  f,  1898,  pp.  149  ^0 
defends  the  exact  accuracy  of  St  Luke's  "  first  census  "  as  wit- 
nessing to  the  (otherwise  of  course  unknown)  mtroduction 
into  Syria  of  tha  periodic  fourteen  years'  census  which  the 
evidence  of  jpKfyn  has  lately  estabUahed  for  Egypt,  at  least 
from  AJ>.  soonwaids.  Reckoning  back  from  a J>.  so,  the  periodic 
census  shoiuld  fall  hi  9  bxx,  but  Ramsay  alleges  VArious  caused 
for  deky,  which  would  have  postponed  the  actual  executk>n 
of  the  census  till  7  B-C,  and  supposes  that  <^uirinlus  was  an 
imperialcxMmnissionerspeckllyappointedlocarry  it  out.  The 
truth  seems  to  rest  midway  between  these  extremes.  St  Luke's 
Matement  of  a  gmenl  oensus  is  in  all  probability  erroneous, 
and  the  introduction  of  the-  name  Quirinius  appeaia  to  be  d«e 
to  confusion  with  the  census  of  aj>.  6.  But  the  confusion  in 
qucsUon  would  ovify  be  possible,  or  at  any  rate  likely,  if  there 
kcaUy  wasaccasuaat  the  timeof  the  Nativity;  and  it  is  do  nore 
Improbable  that  Herod  should  have  held,  or  permitted  to  be 
hek),  a  k>cal  census  than  that  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  k  the 
idjpi  of  Tibedus  (Tacitus,  Amt.  vu  41)  should  have  taken  a 
census  of  his  «wm  aatlve  jttale  "altar  tha  Roman  manner." 

Mt  is  a  curious-  eoincidefioe  that  a  vM^Ieval  Jew.  R.  Abarbanel 
<Ab«abaiiel}«  rsoords  that  the  ooi^tntkn  of  these  partklulM-  plaaets 
in  this  particular  constellation  was  to  be  a  sign  of  Messiah's  coaiog. 
It  u  just  conceivable  that  bis  statenient  may  uUiroately  depend 
on  aoaie  such  ancient  tradition  as  may  have  been  known  to  Chatdsean 


But  SC  Lnke^'KtouBl)  wbeft  the  Mtibe  «f  QufiiniUs  ia  aubtracXed 
from  it,  ceases  to  contain  any  ohronologioal  evidence. 

(fiY  EmdoMce  of  Tertullian, — Strangely  enough,  howevei; 
the  missing  name  of  th«  governor  under  whmn  the  census 
of  the  Nativity  was  carried  out  appears  to  be  suppHed  by  an 
author  who  wrote  more  than  a  centary  after  St  Luke,  and  haa 
by  no  means  a  good  repatatioa  for  histofkal  trustworthiness. 
Tertulliad,  in  fact  (ada.  Matdonem,  iv.  19),  employ*  against 
Maroon's  denial  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  the  argument 
that  it  was  well  known  that  SeniiUs  Satuminus  carried  out  a 
census  tinder  Augustus  ia  Judaea,  by  oonsulting  whkh  the 
family  and  celatiooahipa  of  Christ  could  have  been  discovered* 
This  Saturauuu  was  the  middle  one  of  the  three  govenxMs  «l 
Syria  named  above,  and  as  his  socceasor  Varus  must  have 
arrived  by  the  middle  of  6  B.C.  at  latest  (for  coins  of  Varus  are 
extant  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  era  of  Actium)»  his  own 
tenure  must  have  fallen  about  S  and  7  bx.,  and  his  caisc»> 
cannot  be  placed  later  thaa  7  or  7"^  Bxi.  The  independence 
of  TerthUiaa^  inforraatioa  about  this  census  is  guaranteed  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  knowledge  of  the  governor's  name;  and  if 
there  was  a  census  about  that  date,  it  would  be  uoreaaooalife 
not  to  identify  it  with  St  Luke's  census  of  the  Nativity. 

The  traditional  Western  day  for  the  Christmas  festival,  »sth 
December,  goes  backaa  iar  as  Hippdytus,  toe,  a/.;  tlie  tradl' 
tionai  Eastern  day,  6th  January,  as  far  as  the  BasHidian 
Gnostic&0>ut  in  their  case  (»ly  as  a  cekbration  of  the  Baptism), 
mentioaed  by  Qement  of  Alexandria,  loc.  ciL 

\.  The  interval  between  the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism, 
^Eoidiftee  of  St  Jjuk^s  Cospd  (iii.  83).— At  the  time  of  his 
baptism  Jesus  was  ifixbiiam  iird  hi^  i^ptdsorra,  of  which 
wcwds  two  opposite  odsinteipretations  must  be  avoided:  (i.) 
^ffx6i$a»  does  not  mean  (as  Valentinian  inteipieters  thoo^t, 
Iren.  zl  zzii.  5  (xxxiii.  3};  so  also  Epiphanius,  Haer,  VL  z6> 
"  beginniBg  tor  be  thirty  years  "  in  the  sense  of  *'  not  yet  quitw 
thir^,"  but  ''at  the  beginning  of  His  ministiy/'  as  hi  Luke 
xxiii.  s>  Acts  i  93,  X.  37;  (ii)  «!w«l  Mm  rpkiwmm  does  not 
mean  "  on  attaining  the  full  age  of  thirty,  bcfoce  whidi  he  could 
not  have  poblidy  taai^t,^'  for  if  there  was  by  Jewish  custom  or 
tradition  any  mfaimum  age  for  a  teacher,  it  waa  not  thirty,  but 
forty  {Bah,  Talm*  ed.  1715,  foL  19  h;  bcn^  loc  dtX  St  Lttke% 
phrase  is  a  general  onci  **  about  thirty  years  eld,"  and  catroot 
bo  to  pressed  as  to  cachuk  some  latitude  in  either  difectioo4 

3.  The  date  of  the  Baptism. 

(a)  Eoidenoe  of  St  Liuh^s  Gospd  (iiL  i).-^A  termimu  a  ^t» 
for  the  Baptism  is  the  synchiouisni  of  the  conuaenoemeat 
of  the  Baptist's  public  miaist^r  w£ih  the  fifteenth  ^^ear 
of  the  rale  (ih^/dUa)  of  Tiberius.  Augustas'  died  on  19111 
August  AJ».  14,  and,  recfcooed  from  ftaX  point,  Tibciius% 
fifteenth  year  might  be^  according  to  different  methods  el 
calculation,  either  AJ».  B8,  or  sg*«9,  or  19.  But  any  saoli 
result  would  be  difficalt  to  lecondle  with  the  results  yielded 
by  odier  Kms  of  S«vt8tigati6n  in  this  article;  among  alter* 
native  views  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  the  followlnK>^ 
(I.)  ihe  yean  of  Tiberius  are  here  reckonod  from  some 
earlier  starting-point  Ihad  the  death  of  his  prodcoessot^ 
probably  from  the  grant  to  him  of  oo-ordinate  authority  with 
Augustus  over' the  provinces  made  in  AJ).  11  (see,fbrthepanlkl 
with  the  ease  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  Ramsay,  St  Pami  Aa 
Roman  Ttaiteaef,  p.  387),  so  that  the  fifteenth  year  would  ba 
rou^y  A J>.  95;  or  (ii/)  St  Luke  has  made  here  a  second  error  in 
chronology)  caused  pethaps  in  this  case  by  reckoning  back  fiooi 
the  Crucifixion,  and  only  allowing  one  year  to  the  ministry'  of 
Christ. 

{h)  BridoHce  of  St  John^  Cospd  (ii.  13,  9o).'-A  tmnbmB'OA 
quern  for  the  Baptism  is  the  syndnonism  of  the  fiitt  Passover 
mentioned  after  it  with  the  lorty-shcth  year  of  the  buHding  of 
Herod's  Temple.  Herod  began  the  Temple  in  the  eTghtcaMli 
year  of  his  reign,  probably  30-19  B.C.,  and  the  Passover  of,  the 
forty-sixth  year  is  prolx&bTy  that  of  a.d.  27.  While  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  on  a  chain  of  reasoning  open  to  some 
unoeriainty  at  aeveral  points^  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  vnth  Ixiay^ 
Quatriime  £mniiUt  1903,  p.  293,  that  the  number  wu  urteadad 
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Od  the  whole,  [he  BipUni  of  Cbiiit  Aodld  prabaUy  be  pbced 
(n  A.n.  J6-J7;  snd  «  the  Niilvlly  wa  placed  In  )-«  B.C.  (M 
htest),  this  would  mtke  the  i«e  oI  Christ  it  bii  Bnptlnii  to  be 
about  thirty-two,  •rbicfa  tallicKwEll  enough  with  St  Luke'i 

4.  The  [ntervsl  between  (be  Baptism  mud  the  CrndGidiw,  or, 
in  olhei  words,  the  dura.tion  of  the  public  miotstry  of  Christ. 

(a)  Evidaict  of  Ike  Symiptic  TradUitn  ond  0/  SI  UarVi  Goipd 
(8-  "3.  vt.  it).  liv.  1).— TTie  order  of  events  in  the  ptimltivi 
synoptic  tradition  appeurs  to  be  taithlully  itproduiid  in  St 
Mark;  and  li  this  order  is  dtronologka],  Christ's  mhlislty  lasted 
at  least  two  years,  since  Lhe  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  (Aprfl- 
June)  tnailu  a  Eist  spring;  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
when  the  grass  was  fresh  green  (x>upii:  aboin  March),  ■■eoond; 
*Qd  the  Passover  of  the  Crucifiiian  «  third:  and  these  thiw 
points  are  so  far  removed  from  one  another  in  the  OBtiallve  that 
the  conchislon  would  hold,  even  If  the  general  arrangement  fn 
St. Mart  were  only  roughly,  and  not  minutely,  cbronologlial. 
"■■■■■ ahilefer 


period  of  m 
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actually  resuh, 

(M  ftn^biui  0/51  Itiilc'lCol^Cii.ji-iii.iB  compared  with 
iv.  h~\m.  so;  iv,  iq).— Still  (troDget  is  the  impression  of  brevity 
suggested  by  St  Lute.  The  second  and  larger  ball  of  the  narrative 
of  the  ministry  Is  introduced  st  li,  ji  with  the  words,  "  It  came 
to  pus  as  the  days  of  His  assumptioa  were  coming  to  the  full,  He 
set  His  face  firmly  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  ooder  which  phrase  lhe 
evangelist  cannot  have  meant  to  include  more  than  s  lew  months, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  few  weeks;  so  that  even  if  the  earlier 
«nd  shorter  half  of  the  account,  which  describes  a  purely  Galilean 
ministry  ("  Judaea  "  In  iv.  44,  if  It  Is  the  tnia  leading,  means 
Judaea  In  the  sense  of  Palestine),  is  to  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  the  combined  narrative  can  hardly  have  been 
planned  on  thescslrol  more  than  a  sin^e  year.  St  Luke  himself 
■nay  have  understood  EieraHy,  like  so  many  of  hit  reailen  in 
Bndenl  limes,  the  reference  which  he  records  to  lhe  "  uceptable 
year  of  the  Lord"  (iv.  ij— Isaiah  lii  s):  tee,  too,  above.  3  (<) 
ffif/n. 

(c)  Etldnue  iif  SlJelm'i  Coipd  til.  13,  "  the  Ptsnvcr  of  the 
Jem  was  near,"  and  13,"  He  was  In  Jenualem  at  the  Fanover  at 
the  least  ";t.  i,  "after  these  ihinp  wua  feast  [or  'the  feast  '1 
of  the  Jews";  vf.  4,  "and  the  Passover,  the  feast  ol  the  Jews, 
«ai  Dcnr  ";  vll.  i,  "  and  tbe  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  Tahcniaclea. 
was  Dear  ";  i.  9>,  "  at  that  time  the  feast  of  dedicatkn  took 
place  at  Jecusalem  ";  li.  55,  "and  the  Passover  of  the  Jews  waa 
dcst":  besides  iv.  a,  "ay  ye  not  that  there  is  yet  a  period  ol 
four  months  and  hirve^t  cometb?  behold,  I  leH  you,  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  tec  the  Gelds  that  they  sjc  white  to  harvest  ") 
This  catena  ol  time-references  is  of  course  unique  in  the  Gospels 
u  a  basis  for  a  chronology  of  Lhe  ministry;  and  It  is  not  reason- 
to  produce  an  artificial  correspondence  of  a  three  and  a  ball  years' 
ministry  with  the  hair-week  of  Daniel;  but  many  and  dlvene  as 
■re  the  early  interpretations  ol  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  no  one 
before  Eusehlns  thought  ni  conneclmg  the  half-meek  with  the 
ministry),  (hat  the  evangelist  intended  these  notices  aa  definite 
historical  data,  possibly  for  the  correction  of  the  looeer  synoptic 
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nh  and  second  Gospels  thus  agree  In 
1'  ministry,  but  the  notes  of  Ibe  middle 
I  vi.  4,  MbH(  vi.  30)  both  belong  10  the 
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arguments  are  probaiily  derived  from  a  single  louice,  Papii 

Inteipretallon  of  John  viii.  57-    With  thit  eic*piIon,  howei 
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9P  Iren,  toe,  ctf.,  CUmenUne  HomiHes,  ivii.  19,  Ckm. 
Mcx  Strom.  1.  145.  vi.  279;  Julius  Africanus,  ap,  Routh,  Reil. 
Sacr  u.  240,  306,  Hippolytus,  Paschal  Cycle 'uid  Chronicle; 
Origen,  >n  Levit  Horn,  Ix.  5,  de  Principiis,  iv.  5)  becomes 
more  difficult  to  account  for  the  farther  it  b  removed  Icom  the 
actual  facts. 

5.  The  date  of  the  Crucifixion. 

(a)  The  Roman  Governor  —Pontius  Pilate  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Rome,  after  ten  years  of  office,  when  Tiberius  died  on  \ht  16th 
March  a.o  37  (Joeephus,  AtU.  xvm.  ii.  2,  iv.  2).  Luke  xiii.  1, 
xxiii.  12,  show  that  he  was  not  a  newcomer  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion.  For  the  Crucifixion  "  under  Pontius  Pilau  "  the 
Passover  of  aj>.  28  is  therefore  the  earliest  possible  and  the 
Passover  of  a.d  36  the  latest. 

(6)  The  Jewish  Hi^- Priest. — Caiaphas  was  appointed  before 
Pilate's  arrival,  and  was  deposed  at  a  Passover  apparently  not 
later  than  that  of  the  year  of  Herod  Philip's  death.  a.o.  34 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvm.  ii.  2,  iv.  3-v.  3.  The  Crucifixion  at  some 
previous  Passover  would  then  fall  not  later  than  a.d.  33. 

Ic)  The  Day  of  the  Week.— The  Resurrection  on  "  the  first 
day  of  the  week  "  (Sunday)  was  "  on  the  third  day  "  after  the 
Crucifixion,  and  that  '*the  third  day"  implies  an  interval  of 
only  two  days  hardly  needed  to  be  s^wn.  but  has  been  shown 
to  demonstration  in  Field's  Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (on  Matt.  xvi.  21).  T))e  Crucifixion  was  therefore 
on  a  Friday  in  some  year  between  a  o  28  and  33  inclusive 

(</)  The  Day  of  the  Jewish  Month  Nisan.—Tht  Passover  was 
kept  at  the  full  moon  of  the  lunar  month  Nisan,  the  first  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  the  Paschal  lambs  were  slain  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  the  Passover  was  eaten  after 
sunset  the  same  day—  which,  however,  as  the  Jewish  day  began 
at  sunset,  was  by  their  reckoning  the  early  hours  of  the  istb 
Nisan;  the  first  fruits  (of  the  bariey  harvest)  were  solemnly 
offered  on  the  16th.  The  synoptic  Gospels  appear  to  place  the 
Crucifixion  on  the  tsth,  since  they  speak  of  the  Last  Supper  as 
a  Passover,^  St  John's  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand  (xiil.  t,  29, 
xviii  28),  distinctly  implies  tint  the  feast  had  not  yet  uken 
place,  and  thus  makes  the  Crucifixion  fall  on  the  t4th.  Early 
Christian  tradition  is  imanimous  on  this  ^de;  either  the  14th 
is  mentioned,  or  the  Crucifixion  is  made  the  antitype  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  (and  the  Resurrection  of  the  first 
fruits),  in  the  following  authorities  anterior  to  a.d.  235:  St  Paul, 
I  Cor.  V  7,  XV.  20,  Quartodccimans  of  Asia  Minor,  who  observed 
the  Christian  Pascha  on  the  **  14th,"  no  matter  on  what  day  of 
the  week  it  fell;  Claudius  ApoUinaris,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Hippolytus,  all  three  quoted  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle;  Irenaetts 
(apparently)  iv.  x.  i  (xx.  ih  (Tcrtullian|  adv.  Judaeos,  8; 
Africanus,  in  Routh,  Rell.  Saa.  ii.  297  The  Crucifixion,  then, 
should  be  placed  rather  on  the  14th  than  on  the  15th  of  Nisan. 

These  four  lines  of  inquiry  have  shown  that  tbe  Crucifixion 
fell  on  Friday,  Nisan  14  (rather  than  15),  in  one  of  the  six  years 
2&-33  A.D. ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  potable  to  discover  (i.)  exactly 
which  moon  or  month  was  reckoned  each  year  as  the  »ao&  or 
month  of  Nisan,  and  (ii.)  exactly  on  what  day  that  particular 
moon  or  month  was  reckoned  as  beginniag,  it  will,  ol  coufse,  be 
possible  to  tell  in  which  of  these  yean  Nisan  14  fell  oa  a  Friday. 
To  neither  question  can  an  answer  be  given  in  terms  so  precise 
as  to  exclude  some  latitude,  but  to  both  with  su£kient  exactness 
to  rule  out  at  once  three  of  the-six  years,  (i.)  The  dUficulty  with 
regard  to  the  month  is  to  know  bow  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  year  was  fixed-— in  what  years  an  extra  month  was  inter- 
calated before  Nisan.  If  the  Paschal  full  moon  was,  as  in  later 
Christian  dmes,  the  first  after  the  spring  equinoic,  the  difficulty 
would  be  reduced  to  the  question  on  what  day  the  equinox  was 
reckoned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was,  as  in  andent  Jewish 
times,  the  first  after  the  eariiest  ears  of  the  barley  harvest  would 
be  ripe,  it  would  have  varied  with  the  forwardness  or  backward- 

*  If  the  Passover  eelebcation  could  be  aaticipated  by  one  day  in 
a  private  Jewish  family^  (and  we  know  perhaps  too  little  of  Jewish 
rulec  in  the  time  of  Christ  to  be  able  to  excludie  this  poMibiHty).  the 
e\'idence  of  the  synoptic  Gaspels  would  do  longer  conflict  with 
that  ef  St  John. 


aess  of  the  season  fram  year  to  year,  (ii)  The  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  day  is,  quite  similarly,  to  know  what  precise  relation 
the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  month  bore  to  the  astronomical  new 
naoon.  In  bter  Christian  times  the  Paschal  month  was  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  new  moon;  in  earlier  Jewish  times  afl 
months  were  reckoned  to  begin  at  the  first  sunset  when  the  new 
moon  was  visible,  which  in  the  most  favourable  drcumstancet 
would  be  some  hours,  and  in  the  most  unfavourable  three  days, 
later  than  the  astronomical  new  nM)on. 

Direct  material  for  answering  the  question  when  and  how  Car 
astronomical  calculations  replaced  simple  observations  as  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  calendar  is  not  forthcoming.  Jewish  tradi- 
tions represented  the  Sanhedrin  as  retaining  to  the  end  its 
plenary  power  over  the  calendar,  and  as  still  fixing  the  first  day 
of  every  month  and  the  first  month  of  every  year.  But  as  it  b 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  should  not 
have  known  beforehaiul  at  what  full  moon  they  were  10 
pre9ent  themselves  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  it  must  be 
assumed  as  true  in  fact,  whether  or  no  it  was  true  in  theory, 
that  the  old  empirical  methods  must  have  been  qualified,  ac 
least  partially,  by  permanent,  that  is  in  effect  by  astronomical 
rules.  Exactly  what  modifications  were  first  made  in  the  system 
under  which  each  month  began  by  simple  observation  of  the 
new  moon  we  do  not  know,  and  opinions  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  historical  value  of  the  rabbinical  traditions;  but  probably 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  astronomical  precision  would 
be  the  rule  that  no  month  could  consist  of  less  than  twenty-m'ne 
or  more  than  thirty  days — to  which  appears  to  have  been  added, 
but  at  what  date  is  uncertain,  the  further  nde  that  Adar.  the 
month  preceding  Nisan,  was  always  to  be  limited  to  twenty- 
nine  In  the  sane  way  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  harvest  was  supplanted  by  some  more  fix»l 
relation  to  the  solar  year  But  this  relation  was  not,  it  would 
seem,  regulated  by  the  date,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  equinox. 
Christian  controversialists  frran  AnatoUus  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  277) 
onwards  acctned  the  Jews  of  disr^pu-ding  the  (Christian)  equi- 
noctial limit,  and  of  sometimes  placing  the  Paschal  full  moon 
before  it,  and  it  is  possU>le  that  m  the  time  of  Christ  the  i4Ui 
of  Nisan  might  have  fallen  as  far  back  as  the  x 7th  of  March. 
In  the  following  uble  the  first  colunm  gives  the  lermimns 
pasehalis,  or  14th  of  the  Paschal  moon,  according  to  the  Christino 
calendar,  the  second  gives  the  X4th,  reckoned  from  the  tinae 
of  the  astronomical  new  moon  of  Nisan;  the  third  the  14th, 
reckoned  from  the  probable  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
at  sunset.  Alternative  moons  are  given  for  a.d.  29,  according 
as  the  full  moon  f^dling  about  the  i8th  of  March  k  or  is  not 
reckoned  the  proper  Piuchal  moon. 

A.D  28  Sat.  Mar.  27  Mar  28  Mar.  30 

.,    39  Th.  Mar.  17  Mar  17  Mar.  19 

F.  Ap.  15  Ap.  16  Ap.  18 

„    30  Tu.  Ap.  4  Ap.  5  Ap.  7 

,.    31  Sat.  Mar.  24  Mar.  25  Mar.  27 

..    32  Sat  Ap.  u  Ap.  12  Ap.  14 

■»    33  W.  Ap.  1  Ap.  1-2  Ap.  3or4 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Friday  cannot  have  follen  on  Nisan 
i4thinanyof  the  three  years  A.D.  28, 31  and  32.  The  choice  b 
narrowed  down  to  aj>.  29,  Friday,  x8th  March  (Friday,  xsth 
April,  would  no  doubt  be  too  eariy  even  for  the  14th  of  Nisan); 
A.DI  30,  Friday  7th  April;  and  aj>.  sSf  Friday,  3rd  ApriL 

(e)  The  Civil  Year  (consub,  or  ngnal  years  of  Tiberius)  in  early 
Christian  tradition.  It  is  not  a  priori  improbable  that  the  year 
of  the  central  event  from  which  the  Christian  (^urch  dated  her 
own  existence  should  have  been  ix>ted  in  the  apostolic  age 
and  handed  down  to  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  the  evidence  does  go  some  way  to  suggest  that  we  have  in 
favour  of  a.d.  29,  the  consulate  of  the  two  Gemini  (15th  or  i6tlii 
year  of  Tiberius),  a  body  of  tradition  independent  of  the  Gospeb 
and  ancient,  if  not  primiUve,  ia  origin. 

The  eariiest  witness,  indeed,  who  can  be  dted  for  a  definite 
date  for  the  crucifixion  gave  not  29,  but  ss  ajd.    The 
chronicler,  Phlegon,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
under  Olympiad  202*4  (■■a.d.  32-33),  besides  a  great  ( 
in  Ei4hyniau.tn  edipse  to  remarkable  that  it  becuM 
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*'«ttk,sudhliotttoftlied|[y/'  Tke  edipie  Bciuit  Sl^prtfiun- 
ably,  thiu  oC  thi  Crucifixkm  (fo  Origen,  CMiIra  Cehttm,  ii.  33 
(but  see  in  Malt,  134,  Debfrue  iil.  922),  Eusebius't  Ckreuick 
Tib.  19  ( -"A.D.  33I,  Anon,  in  Cramer's  CaUna  in  UoU.  p.  237), 
but  as  the  notice  of  it  was  clearly  derived  by  Pbkson,  |M|SUI  as 
be  was,  directly  orindirectly  from  the  Gos|iel  narrative,  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  to  ascribe  any  independent  vahie  to  the-ditc. 
I^ilcgon  may  have  had  grounds  for  dating  the  Bithynian  earth- 
quake in  that  year,  and  have  brought  the  dateless  portent  into 
connexion  with  the  dated  one.  Eusebius  adopted  ud  popular- 
ised this  date,  which  fell  in  with  his  own  system  of  Gckpd 
chronology,  but  of  the  year  33  as  the  date  ol  the  Passion  there  is 
no  vestige  in  Christian  tradition  before  the  4th  oentuiy.' 

The  only  date,  in  fact,  which  has  any  real  claim  to  represent 
Christian  tradition  independent  of  the  Gospels,  is  the  year  39. 
Tiberius  is  is  given  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  x.  147;  Origen, 
Horn,  in  Jerem.  ziv.  13;  cf.  c,  Cds.  iv.  S3.  Tiberius  16  by 
JuKus  Africanus  (Routh,  ReU,  Sacr,  ii.  30x-304),  and  p^udo- 
Cyprian  dt  pascK^  computus  (aj>.  343),  |  20.  The  consulship 
ol  the  two  Gemini  1^  Lsctantius,  Diw.  Inst.  iv.  x.  18,  and 
(Lactantius?)  ds  morte  fcrs.  f  2;  the  consulship  of  the  two 
Gemini  "Tiberius  18  by  Hippolytus,  Comm,  in  Danielem,  iv. 
(ed.  Bonwetsch.  p.  242);  the  consulship  of  the  two  Gemini"* 
^berius  15  by  (Tertullian]  adv.  "Jtdaeost  f  8;  the  consulshu>  of 
the  two  Gemini  a  Tiberias  15  (a/.  18  or  19)  »0I.  202.4  (this 
last  is  a  later  interpolation  from  Eusebius]  in  the  Acts  of  Pilate. 
Other  methods  of  expressing  the  year  29  appear  in  Hippolytus's 
Pastlul  Cycle  and  CltromcUf  and. in  the  Abgar  legend  {ap, 
Eusebius,  H,B.  i.  13).  No  doubt  it  would  -be  possible  to  explain 
Tiberius  16  as  a  combination  of  Luke  iii.  i  with  a  one-year 
ministry,  and  even  to  treat  Tiberius  "15  as  an  unintelligent 
iqtetitidn  from  St  Luke — though  the  omission  to  allow  a  si^;le 
year  for  the  ministry  would  be  so  strange  as  to  be  almost  un- 
intelligible—but the  date  by  the  consuls  has  an  independent 
look  about  it,  and  of  its  extreme  antiquity  the  evidence  gives 
two  indications:  (L)  Hij^lytus's  Commentary  on  Daniel  (now 
fenerally  dated  c.  a.d.  200)  combbies  it  with  an  apparently 
inconsistent  date,  Tiberius  18;  the  latter  is  clearly  his  own 
combination  of  the  length  of  the  ministry  (he  says  in  the  same 
passage  that  Christ  suffered  in  his  33rd  year)  with  Luke  iii. 
1— the  consulship  must  have  been  taken  from  tradition  without 
regard  to  consistency;  (ii.)  the  names  of  the  Gemini  are  diverg- 
ently 9ven  in  our  oldest  authorities;  in  [Tert.]  adp.  Jndacos 
correctly  as  Robellhis  Gemimis  and  Fufius  (or  Rufius)  Geminus, 
but  in  Hippoljrtus  and  the  Ads  of  Pilate  as  Rufus  and  Rubellio. 
But  if  the  tradition  of  the  consulship  was  thus,  it  would  seem, 
already  an  old  one  about  the  year  200,  there  is  at  least  some  reason 
to  conclude  'that  trustworthy  information  in  eariy  Christian 
circles  pointed,  independently  of  the  Go^>ds,  to  the  year  29 
as  that  of  the  Crucifixion. 

(/)  rAeCm/iC0MlAr<iM/Z>ay/— The  eaibest  known  calculations, 
by  BasHidian  Gnostics,  quoted  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  147, 
gave  alternative  dates,  Phamenoth  25,  Pharmuthi  25,  Pharmuthi 
19;  that  is,  according  to  the  fixed  Alexandrine  calendar  of 
•.C.  26,  21  St  March,  20th  April,  14th  April;  in  the  older, 
not  wbdly  superseded,  Egyptian  calendar  the  equivalents 
wHh  Roman  days  varied  from  year  to  year.  But  in  all 
probability  these  dates  were  only  one  development  of  those 
specubtions  in  the  region  of  numbers  to  which  Gnosticism  was 
90  prone;  and  in  any  case  to  look  for  genuine  traditions  among 
Egyptian  Gnostics,  or  even  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  would 
be  to  misread  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  2nd  century. 
Such  traditions  must  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Rome,  not'in  Egypt;  within  the  Church, 
not  among  the  Gnostics.  The  date  which  makes. the  most 
obyious  claim  to  satisfy  these  conditions  would  be  the  35th  of 
March,  as  given  by  Hippolytus,  (Tert.)  adv.  JndaeoSt  and  the 
Aits  of  Pilate  (according  to  all  extant  MSS.  and  versions,  but 
mt  below),  loct.  citt. — the  same  three  authorities  who  bear  the 
earliest  witness  f<M-  the  consuls  of  the  year  of  the  Crucifixion — 
aad  fay  many  later  writers.  It  cannot  be  correct,  since  no  full 
MOOD  ocam  near  it  in  any  of  the  possible  years;  yet  it  must  be 
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vet]f  ear^,  too  eftfly  to  be  esplaiocd  irith  I)r  Saltton  (ZMetJMMry 
^  Christian  Bioffapky,  iii.  92I),  as  origmated  by  Hippolytus's 
Paschal  cyde  oC  aa.  ^i.  Now  Epiphaaius  {Hacr.  L  i)  bad 
seen  copies  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in  which  the  day  given  was 
not  3sth  March,  but  ad.  x».  kal.  Apr.  («i8th  March);  and 
if  this.was  the  primitive  form  of  the  tradition,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  35th  March  could  have  grown  out  of  it,  since  the 
x8th  woukl  from  comparatively  early  times,  in  the  East  at  any 
vaie,  have  been  thought  impossible  as  falling  before  the  equinox, 
and  no  substitution  would  be  so  natural  aa  that  of  the  day 
week,  Friday^  25th  M^ixch.  But  Friday;  x8th  March,  aj>.  39, 
was  pne  of  the  three  alternative  dates  for  the  Crucifixion  which  on 
astronomical  and  ralrndsr  grounds  were  found  (see  above,  s^ 
to  be  possible. 

•  Thus  A.O.  39  is  Che  year,  the  x8th  of  Mar<^  is  thedAy,  to  which 
Christian  tradition  (whatever  value,  whether  much  or  little, 
be  ascribed  to  it)  appeara  to  point.  Further,  the  Baptism  was 
CettUttvely  pkced  in  aj>.  36-37;  the  length  of  the  .minbtry 
was  fixed,  with  some  approach  to  certainty,  at  between  two  and 
three  3rcars,  and  here  too  the  resultant  date  for  the  Crucifixion 
would  be  the  Passover  of  aj>.  39. 

To  sum  up:  the  various  dates  and  Intervals,  to  the  approxi- 
mate determiriatioa  of  which  this  article  has  been  devoted,  do 
not  daim  separately  more  than  a  tentative  and  probable  value. 
But  it  is  submitted  that  their  harmony  and  Convergence  give 
them  some  additional  claim  to  acceptance,  and  at  any  rate 
do  something  to  secure  each  one  of  them  shigly— the  Nativity 
m  7HS  B.C.,  the  Baptism  in  aj>.  36-37,  the  Crucifixion  m  a.d.  29 
—■from  bang  to  any  wide  extent  In  error.- 

Tke  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  A^e. 

The  chiimology  of  the  New  TesUment  outside  the  Gospels  may 
be  defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  as  that  of  the  period' 
between  the  Crucifixion  in  a.d.  39  (30)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  persecution  of  Nero  in  a.d.  64  and  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem b  AJ>.  70.  Of  the  events  b  Christian  history  which  fall 
between  these  limits  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
which  with  our  present  infonnaticm  we  cannot  date  with  exact-' 
ness.  But  the  book  of  Acts,  our  only  omtinuous  authority  for 
the  period,  contains  two  synchronisms  with  secular  history 
which  can  be  dated  "with  some  pretence  to  exactness  and  con- 
stitute fixed  pomts  by  help  of  which  a  more  or  less  complete 
chionology  can  be  constructed  for  at  least  the  latter  half  of  the 
apostolic  age.  These  are  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (xii.  23) 
and  the  replacement  of  Felix  by  Festus  (xxiv.  37). 

I.  The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  Ihis  prince,  son  of  Aris- 
tobolus  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  made  (i.)  king 
over  the  tetrarchy  which  had  been  Herod  Philip's,  "  not  many 
days  "  after  the  accession  of  Gaius,  i6.lh  of  March  a.d.  37;  (ii.) 
ruler  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas,  in  a.d.  39-40;  (iii.)  ruler  of  the 
whole  of  Palestine  (with  Abilene),  on  the  accession  of  Claudius 
at  the  beginning  of  aj>.  41.  Joaephus's  Jewish  Wars  and  A  nti- 
quUies  differ  by  one  in  the  number  of  years  they  allot  to  his  reign 
over  the  tetrarchies  (the  former  work  says  three  years,  the  latter 
four),  but  agree  in  the  more  important  di^um  that  he  reigned 
three  years  more  after  the  grant  from  Claudius,  which  would 
make  the  latest  limit  of  his  death  the  spring  of  a.d.  44.  The 
A  ntiquities  also  place  his  death  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
which  would  be  a.d.  43-44.  On  the  other  hand,  coins  whose 
genuineness  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  are  extant 
of  Agrippa's  ninth  year;  and  this  can  only  be  reconciled  even 
with  A.D.  44  by  supposing  that  he  commenced  reckoning  a  second 
year  of  bis  reign  on  Nisan  x,  a.d.  37,  so  that  hb  ninth  would 
run  from  Nisan  i,  a.d.  44.  On  the  balance  of  evidence  the  cnly 
year  which  can  possibly  reconcile  aR  the  data  appears  to  be 
aj>.  44  after  Nisan,  so  that  it  will  have  been  at  the  Pastovcr 
of  that  year  that  St  Peter's  arrest  and  deliverance  took 
place. 

After  Agrippa's  death  Judaea  was  once  more  governed  by 
procuratore,  of  whom  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander 
niled  from  a.d.  44  to  48;  the  third,  Oimanus,  was  appointed  In 
Ajo.  48;  and  the  fobtth,  Felix,  In  A.D.  $2.    Under  Tibcrhn 
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Apbui  had  EonU^p  iimI  in  Ivliich  the  Aotlocbcnc  church  Hnt 
help  to  that  oL  JcnuAlcm  by  the  ministry  olButubos  and  Saul 
tAcls    ■  -•       .      ~       -. 
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plaixd  a  the  3pdii£  of  AJ>. 
Sabiinift  "  throughovt  the  whole  sland  *'  id  Cypivi  u  (41  si 
Paphos,  uid  un  the  miinluid  fnim  Hunphyiii  lo  PEiidnn 
Antioch,  Iconluin,  L>*ltB  ud  Derbc,  at  «cb  of  which  placet 
ipdicaiiana  uigiv«n  o(*p[olaiieHlviiii(iUl.M,iiv.  ],6,;,i0' 
The  ume  placu  weie  vi«j<«l  in  levcna  onbr  on  the  ictiiin 
JQumty^  aa  Ear  ai  Per^  on  tfaa  FamphyiLaii  ci>aat^  hut  inalead 
-oE  rrvisitiog  Cyprua  the  voya^  to  Syria  waa  this  time  made 
direct.     In  eslimating  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  thla  fijit 

could  never  have  been  undertaken,  and  land  travel  only  rarely^ 

amount  of  the  work  accomplished  a  obviously  more  than  could 

47-48  miut  hkve  been  tpent  La  Che  inUaor,  and  retum  to  the 
coast  and  to  Syria  made  only  jome  time  brfote  the  end  o( 
autunn  aji.  48.  The  wccceding  winter,  at  least,  wa.s|ient 
again  at  Aaiioch  oE  Syria  (xiv.  jfi).  The  coubcQ  at  Je^nsalem 
of  Acts  rv.  will  Eall  at  earliest  [n  the  ipring  of  Aj>.  4g,  and  aa 
only  "certain days  "  were  spent  at  Antioch aEler it  (iv.  jti)  the 
start  on  the  second  missionaiy  journey  might  ha^  been  mado 
in  the  (late)  sumoier  of  the  sane  ^mr.  The  "  confirmalion  " 
of  the  ciislingchuKhegof  Syria  and  Clicia,  u>d  of  those  of  the 
fifst  jonnwy  beginning  with  Derbe  (iv.  41,ivL  s),  cannot  have 
been  compkied  under  several  months,  nor  would  the  Apostle 

districts  not  previoosiy  visited,  Ivfoie  the  openiitg  oE  the  travel- 
ling aeasoD  of  A.D,  jo.  No  delay  was  then  made  an  the  Asntic 
side:  it  may  still  have  been  in  spring  \/>ien  St  Paul  erased  ta 
Europe  and  began  the  course  of  pleaching  at  Philippi,  Tlieut- 
lonico,  Beioci  and  Athens  which  finally  broughl  him  to  Corinth. 
The  slay  of  eighteen  months  at  the  lasl-njmcd  place  (xviij.  11) 
will  naturally  bigin  at  the  end  cE  one  travelling  season  and  end 
al  the  beginning  of  another,  ij.  Erom  the  autumn  of  A.D.  jn 
to  the  spring  of  A.D.  52.  From  Coiinlh  the  Apostle  went  lo 
Jenjulem  to  "solute  the  church,"  gjid  (hen  again  to  Antioch 
in  Syria,  where  he  stayed  only  for '^  a  lime  "  (xviiL  72),  and  soon 
left — on  the  third  miasioDaty  journey,  as  oonventioiuilly  reckooed 
—proceeding  "  is  ordet "  through  the  dmiches  qI  Ihc  inLerior 
of  Asia  Minor.  Hwisc  journeys  and  the  InlcrveaiDg  balls  nniat 
have  occupied  seven  or  eight  months,  and  it  must  have  been 
libout  the  end  of  the  year  when  St  Pau 
headquarters  at  Epheius.  The  slay  Ihei 
and  three  years  (na.  8,  10,  a.  Ji),  ajid  a 
before  the  spring  of  »,o.  55.  From  Epliesus  be  went  into  Europe, 
and  alter  "  much  traching  "  ^vcn  to  the  chuidxa  of  Uaadonia 
(11.  iX  spent  the  three  wintcc  months  at  Corinib,  reluiiiing 
10  Philippi  in  time  for  the  Passover  (it  j,  6)  0!  a.d.  s6.  Pente- 
cost of  the  same  year  was  spent  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  St  Paul 
was  arrested,  and  kept  in  prison  at  Cacsorca  for  two  full  years, 
uolil  Feslus  succeeded  Fdix  as  governor  (ix.  iS,  ixiv.  17),  aa 
event  which,  on  thii  arran^mcnt  of  the  chronolagy  of  Iha 
mlulonaiy  joumsys,  would  ihtrcfore  fall  in  a  A  5S. 

Care,  bowever^must  be  taken  to  remember  eiactly  what  this 
1^  a!  atgument  amounts  to— what  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  have 
proved,  sod  wbat  it  still  leaves  open.  It  has  b«n  shown,  firstly, 
Ibit  the  Dussionaiy  jounKya  cannot  have  commenced  bclorc 
the  spring  of  a.d.  47,  and,  secondly,  that  between  t£ejr  oom- 
RKDceiDent  and  the  end  of  tbe  ' 


n  the  other  hand,  a  later  d«Ie  [or  Fcslus 
is  not  absolutely  e  id  uded.  It  is  possible  that  the  £nl  missionary 
foureey  should  be  placed  ia  u).  48  inslnd  of  aa.  471  and 
it  is  posiblc,  though  not  probable,  that  the  missionaiy  joiuncys 
should  be  spread  over  one  year  noic  than  hak  been  tHSftud 
above.    At  any  rate,  then,  the  allvuiive  is  spea  Ibat  evefiy. 


iLe  iv.r.mviouifujci 

date  given  above,  from  A.D.  47  to  IlO.  jS,  ahooM  be  moved  oi 
one  year,  with  the  resuK  oE  plachig  Fcstus's  arrival  in  *Ji,  S9. 

It  is  now  lime  to  run  to  the  direct  evidence  lot  the  <fale  of 
Festus's  anival  as  pnjciirator.  la  OBler  lo  teat  by  it  the  remiK 
already  tentatively  obtained. 

1.  The  replacemenioE  Feliiby  Feitua.  Tlds  It  the  pivot  daW 
ot  St  Paul'i  later  IIEe,  but  unfonunaldy  two  gchoDls  of  critics 
date  It  as  differently  aa  A.D.  55  and  ah.  Go  (or  61).  The  fanner 
are  repRKBtsd  by  HamndE,  the  Uner  by  Wieseler,  whan 
LighifoDt  follows.  II  tan  be  said  confidently  thai  the  truth  ii 
between  these  two  eitrems  (though  in  what  exact  year  ft  &  not 
easy  lo  sly),  aiwin  be  evident  iron  a  coasideniian  of  the  irga- 
tncnts  urged,  which  ineadi  case  appear  iea  to  proveoneexlremt 
thaa  to  ditprave  its  opposite. 


a  long  catnlogoeof  events  which  all  took  pbieundnlh 

ship  of  Feliii.  indndiDg  the  revolt  of  "  Ike  EtypdaA  "  whick  waa 
already  "  before  Ibete  days  "  at  the  time  of  Si  PauTa  anex.  two 
yeara  fram  the  end  of  FeUx's  tenure.  Thb  suggests,  do  douhi.  that, 
ihe  Egyptian  rebelled  at  eaiUcst  In  M-SS.  aiid  makes  h  probahle 
that  S(  Paul's  anat  did  aot  take  place  hetsre  (the  Pentecost  o()' 

.  _  ,1.  — 1  ;.  : — ■—certainly  Ihu  Ihe  Di-- ' 

■■     '4in,Jc«:|.hi       _ 


,r^  y™  M^STeliVi  lIle'!M-jS''fi^'d" 
lated  in  J8  or  59.  »  that  four  or  five  yetti  (p  in 


do  not  do  egore  thaa  brioi  tbe  rule  o<  Felia  down  lo  s8  or  n- 
Arpaumb  Jtr  m  Eartj  Dolt,  A.D,  It   or  jA, — (•)  Ewebiiit'o 

armitfc  piao*  the  amvj  o(  Fetiui  in  Kero  ],  Oclobei  55-56,  and 
eblnrt  chroDology  e(  Ihe  procurator  goa  back  (nobalily  dmiah' 
JeKee  AfTlcanui  (himell  ■  nilotiolaii)  tocomnnninry  authnrilKV 
likeihe.'iwuhHafioljiiicuitfTibefhu,  fiu(i.)Neniii>ieallyt 
September  s&-Sep(enibtr  a;  (li.1  it  iiduubtEul  whether  Emrbina 
hadanyautnority  todflpend  on  here  olher  than  Jowphu^  who  gives 
no  preciie  year  for  Fesrus— Julius  Af  r  Icaniia  is  hardly^prDbable,  "ince 
we  ViKiw  that  hit  chronicle  was  very  jejuae  lor  the  chitrf Ian  perioi 
■--'  ifm  irB*>hi,Hhuj  hxa>fi  >  wwr  H  iB«r  becD^iLi    '      , 


■  DrC.  Erbea(7ViK  Hi  VttUrtiaiaMfiia.i 


uibyyfvnei  Agrippa^andas 


should  be  noved  to  Nero  6,  A.D.  59^  Ine  whole  of  this  Ibeory 
aniean  to  the  preanl  writer  to  be  >  glgamic  ^vk'%  ant  1  ■■■ 
Janrmal^nnlttialSltdiu  [Ottobu  1901  )•  PV-  iM-uj. 
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54-55'  Fdixmuat  tkeffiefoielwvebteatiUat»eiN|ry  bfiflMung 
of  Nero's  reign.  But  Uuc  argumenl  would  make  Feux  t  recall-Tif 
FestOB  came  In  summer,  as  Atts  xxv.  i,  xxvu.  i,  9,  seem  to  prove — 
fjdl  actually  aader  Claodras.  And,  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  look  upoa  PaUas's  rotiremcct  as  a  disfraoew  Ha  stipulated  tluit 
no  inquiry  chould  dc  made  into  liis  oonavct  in  oAct*  fund  wm  left 
for  another  seven  years  unmolested  in  the  enjmrment.ol  the  fortune 
he  had  amassed.  There  Is,  therefore,  every  likelihood  that  be  retained 
for  some  years  enough  influence  to  shield  his  brother. 


Nero's  reign. 


In  tbe  fcsult,  then,  tht  aiguments  bnwc^t  forward  in  faToor 
of  each  eititme  fail  to  prove  their  case,  but  at  the  same  time 
prove  something  against  the  opposite  view.  Thus  the  point  tliat 
Josepfaos  catalogues  the  events  of  FeUx's  procuratorship  under 
Nero  cannot  be  pressed  to  bring  down  Felix's  tenure  as  far  as 
60  or  61,  but  it  does  seem  to  exclude  as  eariy  a  termination  as 
S/i,  or  even  $7.  Conversely,  the  influence  of  FaUos  at  court  need 
not  be  terminated  by  his  ceasing  to  be  minister  early  in  55^  but 
it  would  have  been  overshadowed  not  later  than  the  year  60 
by  the  influence  of  Poppaea,  who  in  the  summer  of  that  year' 
enabled  the  Jews  to  win  their  cause  in  the  matter  of  the  Temple 
walJ,  »nd  would  certainly  have  supported  them  against  FeHx. 
Thus  the  choice  again  appears  to  lie  between  the  .years  58  and 
59  for  the  recall  of  Felix  and  arrival  oC  Festus. 

If  St  Paul  was  arrested  in  $6  or  57,  and  appealed  to  Gtesar  on 
the  arrival  of  Festus  in  58  or  59,  then,  as  he  reached  Rome  in  the . 
early  part  of  the  year  following,  and  remained  tl^ere  a  prisoner 
for  two  fun  years,  we  are  brought  down  to  the  eady  spring  of 
dthcr  61  or  63'for  the  dose  of  the  period  recorded  in  the  Acts. 
That  after  these  two  years  he  was  released  and  visited  Spain  in 
thft  ipcat,  and  in  the  east  Ephcsus,  Macedonia,  Crete,. Troas, 
BlikUM^  and  perhaps  Achaea  and  Epirus,  is  probable,  in  the  one 
case,  from  the  evidence  of  Romans  xv.  »S,  Qcm.  ad  Ccr.  v.  and 
the  Muratorian  canon,  and,  In  the  other,  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  These  journeys  certainly  cannot  have  occupied  less 
tluin  two  years,  and  it  is  more  natural  to  ajlbw  three  for  them, 
which  takes  us  down  to  64-65. 

Eariy  evidence  is  unAnimous  in  pointing  to  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  as  >actims  of  the  persecution  of  Nero  (Oem.  ad  Cor,  v.  vi., 
Dionysius  of  Corinth  ap.  Eus.  H.B.  ii.  25,  &c,  combined  with 
what  we  know  from  Tacitui  td  the  ooune  of  the  persecution,  and 
fkom  Gaiorof  Rome,  ap.  Eus.  ii.  95,  of  the  burial-ptoeeB  ojf  the 
two  apostles);  and  tradition  dearly  dstinguished  the  fierce 
outbrndc  at  Rome  that  followed  on  the  fire  of  iht  dty  in  July  64 
from  any  permanent  disabilities  of  the  Christians  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  whidi  the  persecution  may  have  initiated.  There  b, 
therefore,  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  both  apostles  were 
martyred  in  64-65,  and  the  date  serves  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
chronology  adopted  iAmvc  of  the  faaprisonaMnt,  releaae  and 
subsequent  joomeya  of  St  PauL 

•Intestigation,  then,  of  that  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  which 
foltowi  the  deaUi  of  Agiippa,  recorded  bt  chap.  xfi. — i.e.  of  that 
part  of  the  apostolic  age  which  foUowi  the  year  44~has  shown 
that  apparent  difficultfes  .can  be  to  a  lai^ge  extent  set  aside,  and. 
that  there  is  nowhere  room  between  aa  44  and  64  foi  doubt 
extending  to  more  than  a  single  year.  The  first  mfsslonaiy 
journey  may  have  begun  in  47  or  48;  the  arrival  of  Festus  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  summer  of  $8  or  of  59;  the  two  years  «f 
the  Rottan'  imprisonment  feoerded  In  the  hat  chapter  of  Acts 
may  havt  ended  in  the  vpdng  of  6x  or  63;  and  the  d&tes  whldi 
fall  in  between  these  extremes  are  liable  to  the  same  variation. 
The  present  vrriter  leans  to  the  earlier  alternative  in  each  case, 
«7r  sSr  0x'  b«it  he  willingly  coDCsdes  that  the  evidence,  atf  he 
Understands  it,  is  not  inooiuistenf  with  the  later  altemathre. 

Btit  If  the  events  of  aj>.  44-64  can  thus  be  fixed. with  a  fair 
a^xosimation  to  oertainty,  it  is  unfortunately  otherwive  with 
theeventsofaj).  19^44.    llere  we  are  dependent  (i.)  ott  yuual 

*  this  date  appeats  to  be  satisfactority  established  by  Ramiay» 
''A  Second  Fixed  Poinfc  in  the  P«<diwr  Chroookcy,*'  $mpaaHar, 
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indications  given  !n  the  Acts;  <!i.)  on  Hiit  evidence  of  the  Epbtle' 
to  the  Galatians,  wbidi,  thou|^  in  appearance  more  precise,  can 
be  and  is  interpreted  in  very  different  ways. 

(!.)  The  book  of  Acts  is  divided,  by  general  summaries  from 
time  to  time  inserted  in  the  narrative,  into  six  periods:  i.  x-^ 
7,  vL  8-ix.  3r,  ix.  3»-xii.  »4,  xii.  »s-i£vi.  5,  xvf.  6-xix.  20,  xix.  air 
xxviiL  3t.  Of  these  the  three  last  extend  respectivdy  from  U&e 
death  of  Herod  to  the  start  for  Europe  in  the  second  missionaxy 
journey  (aj>.  44  to  the  spring  of  50  (51)),  from  the  start  for 
Europe  to  the  end  of  the  long  stay  at  E^esos  (a.d.  50  [51]  to  the 
spring  of  AJ).  55  [56]),  and  from  the  departure  from  Ephesib 
to  the  «Dd  of  the  two  years'  captivity  at  Rome  (aj>.  55  156]  to 
the  bepnning  of  AJ).  6t  [6al).  It  will  be  seen  that  these  periods 
are  of  more  or  less  the  same  length,  namely,  six  (or  seven)  years, 
five  years,  six  years.  There  is,  therefore,  some  slight  presumption 
that  the  three  earlier  periods,  which  together  cover  about  fifteen 
years,  were  Intended  by  so  artistic  a  writer  as  St  Luke  to  mark 
each  some  similar  lapse  of  time.  If  that  were  so,  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  and  organization  of  the  Church  at  the 
capital-'the  preaching  of  the  seven  and  the  extension  of  the 
Church  all  over  Pakstine-^the  extension  of  the  Church  to 
Antioch,  and  the  commencement  of  St  P&ul's  work— might  each 
occupy  five  years  more  or  lea,  that  is  to  say,  roughly^  ajl  39-34, 
34-39,  3^44.  The  conversion  of  St  Paul,  which  falls  within 
the  seoMid  period,  would  on  this  arrangement  fall  somewhere 
between  five  and  ten  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  Such  .oon- 
cludons  are,  however,  of  course  general  in  the  extreme. 

(il.)  A  nearer  attempt  to  date  at  least  the  dironology  of  St 
Paul's  eariier  years  aaa  Christian  ooukl  be  made  by  the  help  of 
the  Oalatian  Epistle  if  we  could  be  sure  from  what  point  and  to 
what  point  its  redconings  are  made.    The  apostle  teUs  us  that  on 
his  conversion  he  retired  from  Damascus  Into  Arabia,  and  thence 
returned  to  Damascus;  then  after  three  years  (from  his  001^ 
version)  he  went  up  to  Jerasakm,  but  stayed  only  a  fortnijght, ' 
and  went  to  tiM  regions  of  Syria  and  Cflida.    Then  after  fourteen  ' 
years  (from  hh  conversion  for  from  Us  last  visit  ?)  he  went  up  to 
JemseJem  again  to  confer  with  the  elder  apgstks.    Now,  if 
either  of  these  visits  to  Jerusalem  ^uld  be  identified  with  any 
of  the  viaats  whose  dates  have  been  approximatdy  settled  in  the 
chronok>gy  of  aj>.  44-64,  we  should  have  a  fixed  point  from 
which  to  argoe  ba<fk.    Unfortunatdy,  even  less  agrctmepl- 
^xists  on  this  head  than  on  the  question  whether  the  fourteen, 
yean  of  the  bst^nentSoned  visit  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the' 
fsonveisionorfiNMBtheptevloiisvbit.    Most  critics,  indeed;  are 
DOW  agreed  llMt  the  fourteen  years  are  to  be  calculated  from  the 
convenion:  and  most  of  them  still  hold  that  the  vfsit  of 
Gaktians  u.  fa  the' same  as  the  oouncfl  of  AcU  z^.,  partly,  no 
'doubt,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  visit  was  too  important  and 
tiedsfve  for  St  P&ul  t6  hare  omitted  in  giving  even  the  most 
summary  description  of  his  ttlatJctts  with  the  twelve.    This 
ground  would,  however,  be  cut  aiway  from  their  febt'if  it  were 
possible  to  hold  (with  J.  V.  Bartlet,  ApMtoUc  Age,  1900,  and 
V.  Weber,  DU  Abfass^g  da  Calaietitiefs  mt  d^m  Ap^tklkotmir 
J^vensbuiKi  1900)  that  the  epfatle  was  aetvaUy  written  just 
belbre  the  oouncfl,  i.a,  in  the  winter  of  48-49  I49-50)'    In  that 
case,  of  course,  the  two  rislts  of  (Salatians  i.  and  iL  would  be 
thoee  of  Acts  b.  96  and  xl  30.    The  fourteen  yoais  reckoned ' 
back  from  the  latter  (c  A.o.  46)  would  bring  us  to  a.d.  3fl^3f  as ' 
the  foteM  possible  date  for  the  ODDver8i0&;    With  the  older  view, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fbniteen  years  reckoned  from  the  oMmcO 
in  A.D.  49  [50]  would  allow  us  to  bring  down  the  eonvettfont» 
AJ^  96.    Tlie  new  view  clears  sway  some  manifest  dffficultiea 
in  the  noondhatlon  of  the  Bpbtle  and  the  Acts,  and  the  early 
date  fi>r  Oslatknfn  rdation  to  the  other  Pauhiie  epistles  jiiAOi 
so  In^bable  as  it  may  seem;  but  the  chronology  still  appears' 
mors  satls&ctoiy  on  the  older  view,  whicfaenablcs  the  conversion 
to  be  phmd  at  least  three  years  later  dum  on  the  idtematfve 
theory.    B«t  it  fa  dear  thct  the  Ust  word  has  not  been  sald^  and 
that  definite  refults  for  this  period  cannot  yet  be  looked  for.      ) 

To  sum  up:  ao  attempt  has  been  made,  It  fa  hoped  wHb  some' 
saeeasa,  t»  piovlde  a  fcanework  of  history  equipped  with  dMM 
inn  the  thni  ef  St  Pettff**  aneft  by  HeiDd  ^ppa  L  nrthfii 
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FuM>v«t  ri  ui.  M  down  to  Uk  ButyidaB  o(  St  Peter  Mkd 
FauI  hi  Ihc  pezieciitkHi  oJ  Nero,  aj>,  64-65.    For  the  pmiout 
period,  on  the  other  hind,  Inmi  A.D.  19  ta  AJk  44,  it  ^ipcued 
"   '        r  pRieiit  blste  of  knowledge  to 


earfin  than  hu  nils  Allowed-    Tlii»  being  soi  11  would  be  i^mblikre 

inintt  A.D,  w.  AnxHig  the  hlest  German  vdtIcb  mmy  be  died 
the  ehapter  on  New  TatunenC  i±it>niilegy  in  tbe  Nmliiiomadliclu 
Zo^lulitUiof  DrOKu'MiiltziBi(iu(abaed..  iqo^.  pp.  117-147: 
regarded  aa  ■  coUeclion  <i  Unoriial  nwtctial  tEia  doervei  every 
praiVi  but  die  DUH  Ii  umfigcetedand  the  creatooenl  of  the  evidence 
art>iInrT>  At  might  be  expected.  Dr  Hohimaaa'a  condurfoiH  are 
cksr-eiit,  end  iltenuti^  an  Ti^dhr  eKJuded:  the  Cnci&don  It 
dMed  ootbgithof  Ajiil  A-i>.u,and^StFwil'>uKM(vith(ha  olda 
writcn)  U  FantecoM  A-D.  JS.  (C  R  T.J 

UBU,  BIflUSH.  The  hbtaqr  of  the  Tenuculu  Bible  of 
tbc  EoglBh  ne»  naolvee  itaclf  mIO  two  diitlnctly  nurkal 
pcriodi — the  one  bdni  that  of  Muuuoipt  Biblo,  whkh  wae 
direct  ttuuktiou  frcm  the  Latia  Vulgate,  the  other  that  of 
Printed  Bibica,  wliidi  were,  moK  or  ten  conqJetdy,  tnuula- 
lioii*  fimn  the  origiiul  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  OU  and  New 


I-  Tin  Uamaaitt  Biik.-~1be  fint  csiayi  in  BibLcU  tntu- 
lation,  or  rather  parM>hiaiitiA  aanused  ia  Enalith,  aa  in  many 
n  Bi  other  linguagea,  a  pactioil  farm.  £v<o  in  the  jlh 
centwy,  accocdins  to  the  totimony  «(  Beds  {BM. 
Btilf  iv.  14),  Ciwlmca  aug  "  de  cccMinw  mudl  et  ofJdBe 
hwnani  leDerii,  et  toM  GoMii  UibMk,  dt 
AtgyP*"  et  tograga  in 


iil>,X  i«Hi  ^ 


71w  fint  piMe  RttdcriDg  of  a^  put  «f  the  Tlihk    ■imI 

nlXh.  thtM  we  are  main^  enaeemtd  b  tlw  pnuat  htqoiiy — 

g,^^        CTJBMted  in  all  pnfaabiUly  la  the  Sth  ccatucy,  vhen 

Bede,  thtfmlftfnt  tfhfflar  end  <1HTTlHiiin.  tnillalfd 

tbe  finl  pottion  (tin.  L-vl «)  «f  the  Oowel  •!  St  Jofaa  Into  tb* 


kKUm  in  qiw  didtor,  'Hd  Lmc  qoM  aunt  later  tuitoa?'  ia 
noalnm  UlsHB  ad  otilitKtaa  ecdiaiu  Dd  cMvertit  "  (Mayor 
lad  Lnmhy,  Maa  SiO.  BaL  p.  ijt), 

Tbe  9tb  MBtaiy  h  ^maOie^iei  by  faivKmar  iltua  on  lit 
Bfk  tf  Pialmi,  and  lowudt  it*  dote  by  a  few  altenpl*  "t 
taiat  indqndnttnMkliCB.  Of  liKee  -  gkwed  FKltea  " 
im_w  twcin  USS.  an  tnown  to  eiiat,  and  they  may  be 
Mr  laagcd  tato  t««  poop*  aoMcdlng  to  the  Latin  teit 

•*""'  theyr^ment  71k  Jbma  AoOir  Ii  gloaaed  In  the 
Mlowinc  USS.:  (i)  Cotton  Vcip.  A.  i  (Kd^MtMi  Piallv); 
(0  BodL  JUnlM  ty,  (3)  Univ.  IAh.  Camb.  H.  1.  ai;  <4)  Biit. 
Uiu.  Kcc  t.  B.  5:  (5}  Trin.  Coll.  Om^  R.  ly.  i  (gadwht'i 
l>Mtar):(«  Brit.  Hoa.  Add.  3TSI7-  TbeCaWow  Aotkriatbo 
iollewinc:  (1)  Brit.  Uua.  SMw*  t  (Sp«knHi-alMt)i  (j)  CMmb. 


.6;  (4)  Umbctk  ^;  U)' 


Vitell.  £.  i»)  (3)  (Mtmn  N).  C  11 

Aiundet  iSo;  («)  Satl>bui7  Cath.  i;    ~ 

The  oldeai  aad  dhhi  iniportant  of  theae  USS.  b  the  lo-callcd 
Vupaiiaa  PioUtr,  which  wu  written  in  Mnda  In  the  flat  haU 
of  the  gth  ceniuiy.  It  tut  in  all  probability  tbe  original  fnm 
whkh  all  the  above-nieDtiotied  m  En{^  gtoGia  were  deifnd, 

introdnced  by  successive  sciBm*.    The  fint  veiae  of  Pain  Cr 
(Vulg-idi.  3)niay  aerveuaqiedmtaef  thcac^nM*. 
Knou  Tna.  CaBiax  Tat 

HS.Veveiiu-A.i-  MS.SI0WE.1. 

DryoiaB  drihtne,  all  enrOe; 


piatlBode,  all  eorte 
DiyMiie  In  blwHI 


JMUm  Dca,  nenti  li 


Behys 


(mfU  Domiru)  n  Uuliliii 


TO  the  late  Qth  or  early  loth  ccntuty  i  woA  may  be  asalgned 
which  ia  in  90  far  an  advance  upon  preceding  eHorts  as  to  be  a 
real  transbtion,  not  a  meet  gloss  corresponding  word  for  word 
with  the  Latin  origiBal.  Thla  Is  tbe  famous  Parii  Psalla,'  a 
rendering  of  the  first  fifty  Psalms  (Vnlg.  I.-l.  10),  contained  In 
the  onique  MS.  lal.  8834  in  the  Bihlioth^ue  NnUoimle.  Parts. 
The  all  Ihonfaip  of  this  version  is  doubtful,  being  by  some  scholars 
jittrlbuted  to  King  Altred  (d.  901],  of  wbom  WDIiam  of  Malmcs- 
bury  writes  (Celia  Kt/mn  Anilerum,  II.  113),  "  Fbltetium 
transferee  aggressus  vix  prima  parte  e^UciIa  vivcndl  fiaem 
fedt."    ITiis  view  b,  however,  denied  by  others. 

In  the  course  of  [be  loth  century  the  Gospels  were  glassed 
and  translated.    Tie  earliest  in  date  b  a  XerHiiimiriia  Cha 
<m  Ou  Gnsfth,  contofcied  hi  a  beauUful  and  highly       ^^ 
interesting  MS-  variously    known    as  tbe  Durkeat     "~' 
Book,  the  LinJisfanu  Coipdt,  or  the  Both  i^  St     IT-Z... 
Culibert  (MS.  Cotton,  Nero.  D.  4),    Tbe  Lalb  text 
dates  from  tbe  dose  of  the  J  th  centuijr,  and  Is  the  woifc  of 
£adfritb,bishopofLindlsfarDe(69S-7ii).   Tbe  English  gloss  wia 
added  about  a  century  and  a  half  later  (c.  (150}  by  one  Atdred, 
whom  Dr  Cbarles  O'Conor  {BihI.  Sleamtb,  1818-1819,  !>'  'M 
■apposes  to  have  been  tbe  blsbop  of  Durham  of  that  nunc. 
The  LordV  Prayer  Is  glossed  hi  the  foDowlng  way.— 
Liniufanu  Cnpilt. 
MatlhcwvL».    SOe  Coone  Inlh  ^  bidd*  lader  nt  Db  ai« 
Jic     er|«     liei    Bratiilit+I'alrraoilBgia   it 
Dd  IniE  in  beofaum  tin  heofnas;  u  gehalgad  noma    «n; 

(10)    to-cyni^     rie      Via.     flie      willo      1^  suae    is    Id  hcofna 
'' — '-•  — nawJmnH  Jui  moiiiatai  ntasiad        m  cute 


line 


id  tt  tsdat. 
MmttitleiS. 


il  mat  dawMiuu  dthUntar 


h  fa   coitttogt    ah 


&&'. 


'  See  A.  5.  Coot.  BiUial  OwlaHimt  in  OU  Emifiii  Prat  WtiUrt. 
with  an  Introduction  on  OU  SkcIM  BOKbiI  VtriSm  (Lntdoo,  IM- 
190]).  wU.nijnvL  g. ;  H.  Swm,  n>  Vntetiam  PtMo  fa  "  OMeal 
fiijlidi  Teiti"  (E.B.T-3..  No.  »%,  LoadoB,  I8«J):  P.  Hanky, 
Eadwiac']  Cajiltrbiirj  PstiUr  (E.E.T.5-,  Mo.  oa.  LoadoB,  iSaa): 
John  SpeinuQ,  PiallcruiM  Dondi'i  Latma-S'xxBKicnm  Vtlia  (Loedoa. 
1S40I;   Fr.  Roeder  Dn- nUenff.  &ru /"laJW  |Rtg  II.  B.  5),  Halle. 

^^Bmiamia  Tlnnie.  Uhti  Fsatrt 
barapkraii  jlniloJtunia   (Olfgrd 

P^ti  (Ballimore,  1(94)- 

>  K.  W.  Bouterweli,  Dtt  (fcr  BmrMm  I*  otMwA  SpmO* 
(CMMuM.  iSS7).  i'.  Scnaiamrt  (ebsfeld,  >M.  srtfaeM  to  tlia 
Gondii;  I.  Sievennn  sod  ETWsring,  Tlir  LiSii^iia  aU  KmA- 
•ctA  OnpOi  (5«««9oc..  iB54>iS<;1;  W,  W.  S^eat.  n*  Bitj 
Omfilt  >'■  .fKfto-Ssiw.  HaMaaOUt^  ami  OU  Uvtioa  Vaniaiu 
.(Cambridge.  187I-IU7), 


1  d.  ]7r  Brae 
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'  Of  ••MwW^tMcrairtiitotlieceltHnjtwiaMlvMI  V^tim 
tf  m$  GotptU  (MS.  BodL  Anct  D.  ii  9),  wlikli  coBtainft  an 
^^^  todepcndcot  tramhiHmi  of  the  Gotpd  of  St  Mattiev, 
^|^2!J]![^  nd  a  gloM  on  tliNe  of  St  Mali,  St  ladio  and  St  Joh^ 
founded  upon  tlw  I.hidiafame  gloaies.  Ftom  a  note 
In  the  manuscript  we  Icam-that  two  man,  Fxraian  and  Owon, 
made  the  version.  Fttman  waa  a  prieat  at  Hartmood,  or 
Harwoed,  fai  tho  West  Riding  of  Yoriuhire,  and  to  him 
the  best  part  of  the  iporlt  is  due.  He  tmasiaied  the  whole  of 
Sf  Matthew,  and  wrote  the  glosa  <rf  St  Matk  i-ii>  15,  and 
St  John  xviiL  1^3.  The  remabung  part,  a  meie  transcript,  b 
Owun'swork.  the  dfaikct  of  the  translation  of  St  Matthew  it 
Mercian.* 

A  further  testfanony  to  the  activity  which  prevailed  in  the 
field  of  BihUtal  lore  is  the  fact  that  at  thedoaeof  the  tntuiy-* 
probably  about  the  year  xoo9-^the  Gospda  were 
^1^  rendered  anew  for  the  first  time  In  the  sovth  of  Eng- 
OMipdk.  land.  Of  thk  version— the  so-called  West^axam 
Gojfeis-'WA.  leas  than  aeven  manuscripts  have  come 
down  to  OS.  A  note  in  one  of  these,  M9.  Corpus  Chrlstl  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  r4o,  states,  igo  jBjHcus  teripH  k$me  Kbrum  im 
Monasleno  BSS]fonU>  et  iedi  Brihimoldo  prtfiosilo,  bat  of  this 
iClfric  and  Ms  superior  nothing  further  is  known.* 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  rendered  m  the  foUowii^  way  in  these 
g08pels^-" 

West-Saxon  Gospds.^MS  Corpus  140. 

Matthew  vL  9.  EomustKce  gebiddaO  cow  fas;  Paeder  tire  ^u 
fie.eart  on  heofonUm;  n  \nxk  nama  gehalgod  (10)  to>becuine  |nn 
ika;  gewurfie  9in  willa  on*earQsn  tva  swa  00  hoofcaiuia.  (ii)  Ante 
gBdatgnwamlicad  hlal  syle  us  to  dag^  (la)  3  forgyf  us  Are  gyltas 
awa  |«va  w6  forgyf^  drum  gyhendum.  (13) "}  ne  gelaid  ^o  us  on 
ooetnunge  ac  alys  us  of  yfele  so^Uoe. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  centuiy  the  Old  Testament  found 
A  tranalator  in  £lfric(9.f.),  the  most  eminent  scholar  in  the  dose 
j^gglg^  of  the  xoth  and  the  opening  decades  of  the  xxih  century. 
AoooDding  to  his  own  statement  in  De  vUere  iestamenta, 
written  about  joio,  he  had  at  that  period  translated  the  Pentar 
touch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  Job,  Esther,  Judith  and  the 
Maoeabeea.*  His  aaqderiag  is  clear  and  idiomatic,  and  though 
he  frequently  abridges^  the  omissions  never  obscure  the  meaning 
or  hinder  the  easy  flow  of  the  narrative. 

Dietrich,  iElfric's  most  competent  biogiapher  (Nicdner's, 
ZeitKkrift  filr  kistorisekt  TkooktU,  t8s5-x3s6),  looks  upon  tbe 
Pentateuch,  Joshua  and  Judges  as  a  continuation  of  his  Lives 
of  SakUs^  Indnding  as  they  do  in  a  series  of  narratives  the  Old 
Testament  saints.  Genesis  is  but  alight^  abridged,  but  Job, 
Kings,  Judges,  Esther  and  Judhb  aa  well  as  the  Maccabees  are 
mere  homilies  epitomised  from  the  corresponding.  Old  Toata- 
flMttt  hooks.    Judith  is  metrical  in  form. 

The  xith  century,  with  its  political  convulsions,  resulting 
In  the  establishment  of  aa  alien  rule  and  the  partial  suppression 
of  the  language  of  the  oonquered  race,  waa  unfavourable  to 
literary  efbrts  of  any  kind  hi  the  vernacular.  With  the  ezcep- 
tiott  of  JEUric'i  late  work&at  the  veiy  dawn  of  the  century,  we 
can  on^  record  two  transcripts  of  tbt  West-Saxon  Gospels  as 
ooming  at  all  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry* 

In  the  12th  century  the  same  gospels  *were  again  copied  by 
piouB  hands  into  the  Kentish  dialect  of  the  period. 

The  x3th  century,  (tcm  the  point  of  view  of  Biblical  renderings 
Into  the  vernacular,  la  an  absolute  blank.  French — or  rather 
the  Aa^o^Nonnan  dialect  of  the  period— reigned 
supreme  anongst  the  upper  classes,  in  schools,  in 
parliament,  in  the  courts  of  law  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  kkig.  English  lurhed  in  lanns  and  hovds,  amongst 
idllefas  and  aei^  in  the  outlying  tountry-districta,  in  the  distant 


Stevenson,  Waring  and  Skeat.  op.  cU. 
•  W.  W.  Skeat.  Th*  Holy  Gospels  in  Angh-Saxon.  Ac  (Cambridge. 
1871-1887):  J.  W.  Brlafit,  Tks  Gbspel  of  SaitU  Luke  in  Anclo-Saxon 
(Oxford.  1803):  for  earlier  editkms  tee  Cook.  op.  ct<.  p.  be, 
-:.  W.  M.  Gi  •     " 


>C. 


*rein. 


nti,  Slfrik  de  wlero  et  nooo  Tettamonto,  &c— BiU. 
d.  Angels.  fVosa  (Castel  and  G5ttiiigen,  1872).  pw  ^;  E.  Thwahes, 
Heptikttdtuo.  Ubor  Job*  t$  Bsasi^mmm  iftcMum)  ArngfoSawmu 
(Oxoo..  1698). 


moiiaaterie»,yfmpfthelawtgckriy,iim— gif  tliafcun<Wean4 
lowly  and  ignerant.  There  were  certi^nty  renderings  of  tho 
Bible  during  the  isth,  X3th  and  eariy  14th  centuries,  but  they 
were  all  in  Fren^  Some  of  these  translations  were  made  ia 
Engbmd,  some  were  brought  over  to  England  and  copied  and 
recopied.  Amongst  tbe  latter  was  the  magnificently  illumin- 
ated Norman  Commentary  ofi  the  Apocalypse,  some  of  the 
earliest  copies  of  which  were  written  in  an  English  hand.  In 
fact  before  tbe  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  entire  Qld  Testa- 
ment and  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
tranalatcd  Into  the  Anglo-Norman  dialect  of  the  period,  (MSS. 
Bibl.  Nat  fr.  i,  9562,  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  I.C.  lii.  a.  S.  Berger, 
La  BUle  franq^iso  an  jMyai  df e,  Paria,  1884,  pp.  78  ff.) 

When  English  finally  enmg^  victorious,  towards  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  X4th  cttitoxy.  It  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  new  hmgnage^  laigdy  intermixed  with  French,  difUring 
from  the  language  of  the  older  period  In  sound,  flexion  and 
structure.  It  is  evident  that,  any  OM  English  verrions  which 
might  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  would  new  be  unin^ 
telligfltle,  it  was  equally  natural  that  as  soon  as  Fiench  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  aKen  tongue,  the  French  veiaiona  hitherto 
in  use  would  fail  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  and  that  attempts  shouki 
again  be  made  to  render  the  Bible  into  the  only  langnaga 
intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of  tbe  nation—into  gj^^^^^ 
Engli^  It  waa  also  natural  that  these  attempts  JSiyna^ 
should  be  made  where  the  need  was  most  pressing,  ^^^^ 
where  French  had  gained  least  footing,  where  parlia- 
ment and  court  were  remote,  where  intercourse  with  FVaupe  wat 
difficult.  In  fact  in  the  Northern  Midlands,  and  in  the  North 
even  before  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century,  the  book  of  PssJsM 
had  been  twice  rendered  into  KngKsh,  and  before  the  end  of 
th^  same  century,  probably  before  the  great  Wydiffite  versiona 
had  spread  over  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  translated  by  different  hands  into  one  or  other  of  the 
dialects  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  record  only  a  single  rendering  during 
the  whole  cei^ury  which  originated  in  the  south  of  Engkuid, 
namely  the  text  of  James,  Petor,  x  John  and  the  Pauline  Epistles 
(edited  by  A.  C  IVines,  Qunbridge,  X904). 

Of  these  pre-Wsrcliffite  versions  possibly  the  earliest  Is  the 
West  Midlamd  PsalUTf  once  erroneously  ascribed  to  William  of 
Sboreham.^  It  occurs  in  three  MSS.,  the  eailiest  of  which, 
Brit.  Mus.  Add.  X7376,  was  probably  written  between  1340  and 
13  50.  It  contains  a  complete  version  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
followed  by  the  usual  eleven  cantides  and  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  Latin  original  is  a  glossed  version  of  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  translation  the  words  of  the  gloss  are  often  substituted 
for  the  strong  and  picturesque  expressions  of  the  Biblical  text; 
in  other  respects  the  rendering  Is  faithful  and  idiomatic.  The 
following  two  verses  of  the  first  psalm  may  exemplify  tlus^— 

ifX  Bridsk  Mwt,  Aid,  17376, 

(!.  I.)  Beahts  uir^  qui  non  abijt  in  amsHio  impiorum,  it  1m  uiM 
Peccalormm  non  stetit,  el  its  tmtiiedm  *p^  iudido  pesuiencio  •f  falsitatH 
noHstdiL  BlesqedbeJieroaa^tledeBOMJtintwcoiuuetloi wicke(v 
ne  stode  nou3t  in  i>c  waic  df  sinjcrcs,  ne  sat  nou3t  in  fals  iugement. 
(2)Sel  in  leie  domini  uoluntas  eius,  of  in  lege  eius  meditabUur  die  ite 
node.  Ac  hljt  wylle  was  in  |)e  wylle  of  oore  Loid,  and  he  sclud 
ttencbe  in  hijs  lawe  bot>e  daye  and  aylt. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century  Richard  RoIIe  (g.v.),  th^ 
hermit  of  Hampole  (+  1349)1  turned  into  English,  with  certain 
additions  and  omissions,  ihi^  famous  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  by  Peter  Lombard.  The  work  was  under- 
taken, as4he  metrical  prologue  of  one  of  the  copies  tells 
us  (MS.  taud.  misc.  286),  *'  At  a  worthy  redusc  prayer,  cal^ 
dame  Merget  Kyrkby.*'  The  Commentary  gained  immediate 
and  lasting  popularity,  and  spread  in  numerous  copies  throughout 
the  country,  the  peculiarities  of  the  hermit's  vigorous  northern 
dialect  being  dther  modified  or  wholly,  removed  in  the  more 

« K.  D.  BOlbriag.  Tho  BaMtsi  CompieU  Bng^isk  Prost  Psaltir 
(E.E.T.S.,  No.  97),  part  i.  (Loadoa.  1891):  d.  A.  C  Paues.  A  Four- 
htmtk  CwiaQ  £ii<<.  BOL  Vmmn  (Upaala  Diss.)  (Cambridge,  190a), 
p.lvL 
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ioutbMy  tkuiictlpCt.  Hki  tta&ftkdaD,  howvw,  b  stiff  atKl 
Bttnl  to  a  fault,  viofaitiiig  idiomatic  usage  and  the  proper  order 
et  trotds  in  its  strict  adherence  to  the  Latin.  The  foUowing 
brief  extracts  may  exemplify  the  hetnut's  wandering  and  the 
change  the  text  undenrcnt  in  later  copies.* 

MS:  Univ.  Cott.  64.  MS.  Rtg.  l9  B.  it, 

(L  I.)  Blisful  man  |e  whitk  Blessed  is  {tat  man   fiat   hah 

away  3ed  noght  in  f«  conmaile  not  gone  in^  counaeU  01  wicked 

of  wicked,  and  in  I>e  way  of  men,  and  in  ^  weye  of  ainfull 

fvnfal   etode   ncc^t,   ^  in  be  men  ha^  not  stonde,  and  in  f« 

cnaiere  oC   pestileiu   he   aognt  chaixe    of    pestilence    sat    not. 

sate.    (2)  BoC  in  laghe  of  lonfbe  3.  But  in  be  lawe  of  our  lorde 

wni  of  him;   and  in  hU  Ughe  is  i>e  wills  of  him;  and  fin]  his 

he  sail  tfaynke  day  &  ayght.  lawe  we  shall  |inka  day  and 

nyght. 

Approximately  U>  the  same  period  as  these  eariy  renderings 
of  the  Psalter  belongs  a  version  of  the  Apocalypse  vriik  a  Com' 
montary,  the  earliest  MS.  of  which  (Harieian  874)  is  written  in 
the  dialect  of  the  North  Midlands^  This  Cbmmentary,  for  a  long 
time  attriboted  to  Wydiffe,  is  leailj  nothing  but  a  verbal 
lendetingof  the  popnlar  and  widdy-spiMd  Nonpan  Commentary 
«n  the  Apocalypse  (Paul  Meyer  and  L,  Deliale,  L* Apocalypse  om 
Praniais  au  XIH*  sUcU,  Paris,  1901),  which  dates  back  as  far 
as  the  first  half  of  the  xath  century,  and  in  its  general  tenor 
represents  the  height  of  orthodoxy.  The  En^^ish  apocalypse,  to 
judge  from  the  number  of  MSS.  remaining,  must  hove  enjoyed 
great  and  lasting  popularity.  Several  revisions  of  the  text  esdst, 
the  later  of  whidi  present  such  sttiking^  agreement  with  the  later 
W3rcU  fflte  version  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume 
that  they  were  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
leviseis  €d  this  version. 

To  the  North  Midlaads  or  the  North  belongsfurther  a  complete 
version  of  the  PavUne  Bpistlts  found  in.  the  unique  MS.  3a, 
CorpMs  Chrisd  Coflege,  Cambridge,  of  the  x  5th  century. 

CommeiUafies  on  tko  Gospds  of  Si  Matthew,  St  Mark  asti  St 
ZukCf  we  are  told  by  the  heading  in  one  of  the  MSS.  (Univ.  Libr. 
Camb.  IL  9. 12),  were  also  translated  into  English  by  "  a  man  of 
)%  north  cui^tre.''  The  translation  of  these  Oospels  as  well  as  of 
the  Bpistles  referred  to  above  is  stiff  and  awkward,  the  translator 
being  evidently  afraid  of  any  departure  from  the  Latin  text.of 
his  original.  The  accompanying  commentary  is  baaed  mi  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  original  matter. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  aie  vendeied 
In  the  following  way>-^ 

MS.  Camb.  UtUo.  £Af .  li.  9.  rt. 

'{^  I.)  In  I>o  daycs  come  Ihone  haptist  prechand  in  desert  of  \e 
lewry,  ft  seyand,  (a)  Do  3«  penaunce;  forwhy  fie  kyngdome  of 
faenyne  sal  come  negh.  (3)Pisi8heofwhonMitwas8eidebe  Isaybe 
prophete.  sajrand.  ^  voice  of  f>e  cryand  in  ^  desert,  rodye  le  he 
way  of  God.  right  made  3e  be  lityl  waves  of  bim.**  (4)  ft  Ihone  ms 
Iclcping  of  \t  hoefys  of  camels,  ft  a  gyrayl  of  a  tkyn  about  his  lendys; 
ft  his  nete  was !« locust  &  bony  M  ^  wode. 

A  version  of  the  Acts  ami  tha  Catidie  BpisHes  completes  the 
number  of  the  New  Testament  books  translated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  It  is  found  in  several  MSS.  either  sqNuatdy 
or  in  conjunction  with  a  fragmentary  Southern  Version  of  the 
JPaulitte  Bpistles,  Peter,  James  and  z  John  in  a  curiously  compiled 
volume,  evidently  made,  as  the  prologue  tells  us,  by  a  brother 
superior  for  the  use  and  edification  of  an  ign<»aat  "  sister,"  or 
ivoman  vowed  to  religion.*  The  translation  of  this,  our  only 
pouthem  tex^  surpasses  all  previous  efforts  from  the  point  of 
vi^w  of  clearness  of  expression  and  idiomatic  use  of  English,  and, 
^Chous(h  less  exact,  it  may  be  even  said  in  these  respects  to  rank 
ecpiaiwith  the  later  or  revised  Wycliffite  verrion. 

Apart  from  these  more  or  less  comf^te  versions  of  separate 
books  of  the  Bible,  there  existed  also  numerous  renderings  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  accounts  of  the  Life, 
Passion  anid  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  translations  of  the 

tH^fLBtMOty,  The  Psaitermd  Certain  Om»i<ks,..htfidiard 
RoUe  of  HampoU  (Oxford.  1884):  cf.  H.  mddeodotff,Sitidie»  Hber 
IRUhard  Roue  von  Hampote  wOer  besonderer  Bertcheimitmg  seiner 
Tsalmen-Commentare  (Magdeburg,  1888). 

•A.  C  Panes.  A  Pbmrteemlh-Cmtmy  Benfish  BWmt  Vmim 
(Cambridge,  1904),  pp.  xxiv.  ff. 


epistles  and  geapdtf  «tad  ift  dfarfMs««lo%«ftd' dihtf:  Meugof 
familiarisiag  the  people  with  Holy  Scriptide.  Itw«sthtcuito«i 
of  the  medieval  preachers  and  writers  to  give  thcfar  own  En^ish 
vecsfion  of  any  teA  which  they  queledi  not  resorting  a*  ih  later 
tiBKS  to  a  commonly  laoeived  tUMlsfisa  This  explains  the 
fact  that  in  collections  of  medieval  houiliflB  that  have  ooane  donm 
to  us,  no  two  renderings  of  the  Piblkal  teat  used  aie  ever  alike, 
not  even  Wydiffe  himseff  laaking  use  of  the  teiBt  of  the  CDBMnon^ 
accepted  versions  that  went  under  his  name. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  esriy  verriona  from  Anglo-Saxea 
times  onwards  were  perfedjly  orthodox,  executed  by  and  for  good 
and  faithful  sons  of  tho  church,  and,  generally  speaking,  with 
the  object  of  assisting  those  wlKtse  knowledge  of  Latin  proved  toa 
scanty  for  a  proper  interpretation  and  imdetstanding  of  the  holy 
text.  Thus'  Richard  Roue's  venion  of  the  Psalms  was  exacnted 
for  a  nun;  so  was  in  all  lihdihood  the  southern  vecsion  of  the 
epistles  rrferred  to  above.  Agaip  the  earliest  MS.  (HarL  874) 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Apoodypse  gives  the  owner^  name  in  a 
coeval  hand  u  "  Richard  Schepasd,  pmbHer,"  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles  of  MS.  Douce  950*  were  probably  glossed  for  the 
benefit  of  men  in  tehgious  orders,  il  one  may  judge  txom  a  short 
Commentary  to  James  IL  s,  "  ft  )ierfore  if  eny  man  come  faito 
Soure  si5t,  )>af  is,  into  $awt  tumpenye  JHii  hei  Codes  reiiiJMnse 
man  intohatdegresase  baj*  Nordo  a^y  of  the  remaining  wosks 
contain  anythhig  but  wliat  is  strictly  orthodox. 

It  is  first  with  the  appeasance  of  Wydiff  e  {q.v.)  and  his  f  ollowm 
on  the  arena  of  religioua  controversy  that  the  Bible  In  English 
came  to  be  looked  upon  with  susindon  by  the  orthodox 
party  within  the  Church.  For  it  is  a  vrell-known  fact  ^, 
that  Wydiffe  proclaimed  the  Bible,  not  the  Church 
or  Cathofic  tradition,  as  a  man's  supreme  si»ritual 
authority,  and  that  he  sought  in  consequence  by  every  means  u 
his  power  to  q;>read  the  knowledge,  of  it  among  the  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood  to  the  seal  of  Wydiffe  and  his 
followers  that  we  owe  the  two  noble  i4th'Century  translationa  of 
the  Bible  which  tradition  has  alwajrs  associated  with  his  name, 
and  which  are  the  earliest  complete  renderings  that  we  possess  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Engfa'sh.* 

The  first  of  these,  the  so-odled  Early  Vorttony  was  probably 
completed  about  X38S,  at  all  events  before  1384,  the  year  oi 
Wydiffe's  death.  The  second,  or  Later  Version,  being  a  thectnigh 
revision  of  the  first,  is  ascribed  to  the  year  1388  by  Sir  Frederic 
Madden  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Fonball  |n  their  editfoo  of  thcs 
two  versions.* 

It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  what  part,  if  any,  WydffaUnsscIf 
took  in  the  work.  The  editors  of  the  Wydiffite  versions  say  in 
the  Preface,  pp.  xv.  ff .— **  The  New  Testament  was  naturally  the 
first  object.  The  text  of  the  Gospds  was  extracted  from  the 
Commentary  upon  them  by  Wydiffe,  and  tothese  were  added  the 
Epistles,  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse,  all  now  translated  anew. 
This  transhition  nfight  probably  be  the  work  ef  Wydiffe  hi—  Ifj 
at  least  the  similarity  of  style  between  the  Geapels  and  the  other 
parts  favours  the  supposttkyn.**  The  Wycliffite  authonsfalp  of 
the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  on  which  the  learned  edkoo 
base  their  argument.  Is,  however,  unsuM*>rted  by  any  evidcMe 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  Prologue  to  MaHhwr 
urges  In  strong  language  **  the  propriety  el  translating  Scripture 
for  the  use  of  the  Udty."  The  Biblical  text  found  in  thcep 
Commentaries  is  in  fact  so  far  removed  from  the  original  type 
of  the  Eariy  Version  as  to  be  ttansStioBal  to  the  Late^  and,  what 
is  stm  more  cotavindng,  passages  from  the  Early  Viosion,  from 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  are  actual^ 
quoted  in  the  Commentary.  Under  such  droomstanoes  k 
would  be  foDy  to  look  upon  them  asanything  bat  late  productions, 
at  all  events  later  than  the  Early  Verrion,  kiA  equal  foiy  to 
assign  these  bulky  vdumea  to  the  hst  two  yean  of  Wydiffe's 

*  See  Pauefc  op»  eU.  p^.  sto. 

*  For  adiffereot  vww  as  to  the  authenhip  of  the  Wycliffite 
versions,  see  F.  A.  Gaaqaet,  The  Old  MndOsh  Bale  and  Other  Eesagft 
(London,  1807),  PP^  toe  ff. 

•Sir  F.  Maddoand  Rev;  J.  FocshaO.  The  H0I9  BMe . .  .  made 
from,the  Latin  Vnlff^  hy  John  Wydigeamd^ii FoOamr*  tf  voi^ 
Oxford,  1850),  ppw  xis..  xxhr. 
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iMcrfpt  •!  It  ne 
KbiBy  (SodL  9S9,  Douce  36^.  Both  bntk  at  ■brapUjt  M 
Buudi  HL  19,  tbe  taUv  b»in|  «t  IMi  plux  >  bom  bMited 
ts  the  lnUoiriDg  efltct:  £(^>(tl  InnalodnuM  Nidultr  d* 
kmfard.  Tkse  li  anatrpiaiaf  bat  itile  doubt  thM  Nidwlu 
in  Heifdid  took  put  in  th*  Uuaktlon  «(  tke  CU  TnlHaait, 
tboogh  it  n  unceitilD  to  whit  alcnt.  Tbc  touUtor^  oapjr  li 
nftttn  ta  BDC  lev  llu  fa*  liu«is,  dUeriog  Ib  ortkasmiliy  and 
tU»eL  TlwaotBBwr.thcitlbnb*  tikta  toiefcTdlkntotha 
portioD  tiuutalFd  by  the  lut  or  Gf  lb  band ,  or  to  the  ntnU  af  thi 
Old  l^ituiwnt  Dp  IB  Buuch  liL  i^  Jud^  bom  BB<lH«Ity 
of  ilylc  and  mod*  of  tnubUoB  tha  «dilon  of  the  Bible  ne 
iatlhitd  to  tik«  th*  ktter  itew;  they  add  UbC  the  mnhilDg 
put  o(  the  Old  TutDBut  ma  osmpleted  by  t.  diaonnt  hmd, 
lb*  OM  wbkh  *Ih>  tnndatcd  th*  Htw  TdUmeat.  Tkii  >IMo- 
BKDt  H,  hooeva,  not  mppottol  by  nflkJeul  evidsito.  In  view 
•C  the  Bignltude  of  the  oadnuldag  it  k  on  the  coatnry  hi^ily 
pmbaMe  that  otbet  (nuklon  bialda  W^lfte  and  NkhoUa  de 
Hirfitn)  took  pen  Ib  the  work,  ud  that  tlnadfniiUnB  mtunis, 
with  dungc*  when  aerpimry,  wen  inooiponted  or  made  UK  ol 

Th*  EariyVcnion,  apart  boo  III  compltteiKn,  rinwi  but 
Kltle  advaoce  upon  pncediDg  eflivta.  It  b  tnie  thai  the  innali- 
(km  ii  mom  oatcfiii  and  comet  than  aome  of  the  KoderinRi 
■Mlud  abom;  but  on  Iho  other  lund' H  ihacn  ■»  Hirir  hulti. 
Tbc  traoilaiisa  oflhe  Old  TMUncnt  ■>  brii  Barucfa  01.  19  h 
lUS  and  awfcwaid,  nnelinw*  miMtUI|Ailc,  ircn  nonaelnkal, 
bom  a  Um  cloae  adherence  lo  th*  Latin  list  (t.%.  Judgn  xi.  ij). 
U  Ih*  icmatoing  parta  the  ttanttaHon  b  Mtnewhii  tasiti  and 
moieifeitful,  though  evra  btrr  Ladidnnt  and  un-EnglbhRodtr- 
Ingi  abound. 

It  Is  imaB  wonder,  tbenfore,  If  t  revtiton  m  toon  (ound 
■tectsaary  and  iclvaHy  taken  In  hand  wjlhln  a  lew  yearairf  the 
complelftia  of  the  Earlier  Vcnian.f  Hie  principln  of  work 
adbpled  by  the  Kviaers  am  liM  down  In  the  genera)  pnlogne  lo 
Uteir  edtCIon,  the  ao-called  "  Later  Vetjtor  " 


,■'-*.'; 


BLatyabiUeai . 

pew^  the  text  with  tb*  ^oae.  aad  olhece  dodourit,  aa  be  mil 
■He,  and  ipKiaE  Lin  on  the  dde  tetUDcnt.  >hat  hdcMc  i 
mycbe  lo  ihii  wvrk;  lb*  IhrUde  ^me  to  counKlTe  with  eli 

iranwieBh  and  dde  dyoynii.  of  I-— "-    — *  ■— ■-  - 

UBcIt,  hou  tho  niJIOD  tot  be  1,- 
tbe  iiij  tyve  10  tniula/F  m  dcerli  aa  n* 
and  10  hak^t  foaaw  god*  felawia  and  kunlq 

'  It  b  UDCotatn  who  the  mben  mrei  John  Purvey,  Ihe 
leader  of  Ibc  LeOard  patty  tftO'  WyellEe'i  death,  ia  tcoenUy 
I  am  ami  10  hav*  taken  a  pioniinfBl  paii  in  iha  mrk,  tnit  the 
avi^Ke  af  Ibii  to  eiUenieiy  alight  (d.  Wyd.  Bihie,  Pceface, 
rV-nv.  I.).  Tbaeacldataolthenvixioniialwtbubtlal:  the 
oditoia  of  Ihe  Wydifle  Bible,  jud^og  from  the  iniem^  evidence 
o(  the  Prolognsi  amiine  it  to  have  been  finitbod  aboat  1388. 
Thii  Revised  or  Later  Vcnlon  la  in  every  way  a  readable, 
conKt  readdiag  of  the  Soiplima,  it  i>  (If  mon  idiomatic  than 
the  Earlier,  having  iKen  Treed  from  the  gnaler  immber  of  ita 
Latinisini^  ita  vocabulary  ia  ieia  archaic.  Ita  popularity  admila 
of  DO  doubt,  for  even  now  in  ^le  of  neglect  and  penecution,  in 
^lila  of  th*  rava^i  ol  fire  and  line,  ovtt  1 50  aqiiv  remain  lo 
tcatify  to  thia  fact.  The  following  ipcdincna  of  the  Baily 
and  Late  Versiona  will  afford  a  compaiiaon  with  preceding 


>  Cf.  A.  C  [^oo,  n>  Sagtuk  BOU  a  Mt  HiaHnart  CmHin- ' 


Stiff  Vmilnt. 
I  Li.)    Bli^all 
■eO  of  vnpltouee. 


■nma.  (L  1.)  BkrwU  ^  ike  mia,  thai 

coan-  ]ed(  Dot  la  the  canned  el  wickid 

., —  m  me  wel  men;    and   itoDd    not   to    tlw 

off  liqFnl  aCod  iwt;  and  in  Ua  veie  of  tynnerfa.  and  aat  not  ru 

duMr    c4   pHtilcwa  aat    aol.  tha   ebaler   of   penilencK.     U/i 

{ItSutiathilawaoltheUidUe  But  Ui  wille  u  in  tbc  lam^ 

wit;  ud  in  the  lawe  of  byn  he  the  Lord ;  and  he  urbil  bhlieiUK 

•hlJawetdithenkedaiaiidiiv)!.  In  the  Liweof  tvmdaiaiid  nyit. 

(Matthew  iiL   ij    In  thilke  Oil-    '.)     In   Iho  daiei  lam 

.. 1 —   d — ■-.    — _  Bapdw  cam,  and  pRchMe  in 

;  Iht  deaeit  of  Indea,  and  aeidt, 

u  (1)    Do  le  penaunce.  for  the 

1  kyogdom  of  heucoei  ihal  peile. 

■  0>  For  thia  ia  ht,  of  whom  li  b 

r  artd    bi    Ytaiet   the   prcpbete, 

t    at  the'  Lord;   make  le  rill  Ihe 

itwthli    of   hym.     (4)    And    IhiB 
bnn  hHlde  dothlng  of  eameb 
I     hceria.   and   a  J>nl>r  ol   tkynne 

h     VMM  honyiDukLi  and  hoay  oT  the 
and  bony  ctf  the  vode.  wode. 

The  ijlh  century  may  vejl  bo  described  ai  the  ttd  itieriia 
of  the  En^iih  Bihle  ai  well  aa  of  ita  cbief  advocatca  and  aui>- 
pprlcra,  the  LolUrda.     After  Ihe  deatb  of  Wycltffe     ^^ 


gradually  to 


in,  aad  the  Lollaida  1  

kcd  upon  ai  enemiet  of  otdar  and 
;ty.  Stem  meaaurca  of  aoppresaion  were 
directed  not  only  againit  them  Init  agtinit "  Goddit  Lawn,"  the 
book  for  which  they  pleaded  with  tuch  paaiionate  cameatnesa. 
The  biihopa'  regisUia  bear  audicicnt  teatimony  lo  thia  fact.' 
It  would  appear,  however,  aa  if  at  £rat  at  all  eventa  the  peraecit- 
tion  mu  directed  not  ao  much  agalait  the  Biblical  tat  itself  a* 
against  Ihe  Lollud  inieipieiationi  which  accompanied  it.  In  a 
convocation  held  at  Oxford  under  AnJibUhop  Anmdd  in  1406 
it  was  enacted  "  that  no  man  hereafter  by  hia  own  authorily 
translate  any  text  ol  the  Scripture  into  Engliah  or  any  other 
tongue,  by  way  ol  a  book,  booklc^  or  tract;  and  that  no  man 
lead  any  auch  book,  booklet,  or  trad,  now  lately  oompoaed  in 
the  time  of  John  Wycilffe  or  since,  or  bcrcaftu  lo  be  set  forth  in 
part  or  in  whole,  pubUdy  01  privately,  upon  pain  ol  greater 
^communicatioo,  until  the  said  translation  be  spproved  hf  the 
ordinary  of  the  place,  or,  if  Ibc  ^je  ao  require,  by  the  council 
pcovlndal.  He  that  shall  do  cocilraiy  lo  this  shall  likewise  he 
punished  »*  a  favount  of  heresy  and  cmr.*'*^ 

It  must  be  allowed  that  an  euctojent  ol  this  kind  was  not 
without  jualiGcatioo.  The  LoUiids,  Ua  toslancc,  did  not 
hesitate  toiDUoduceintocerialndipiaQl  (he  pious  and  oithodoa 
CMnmentaiy  on  tha  Psalm*  by  the  hermit  of  Hampole  inleipola- 
tiont  of  tbeir  own  of  the  moat  virulently  controversial  kind 
(MSB.  Ttin.  Coll.  Camb.  B.V.  15,  Brit.  Mus.  Reg,  i&.  C.  36,  ftc), 
and  allhou^  the  text  of  Lheir  Ddhlical  versfona  waa  failhfiJ  and 
true,  tlu  General  Prologue  of  the  l^ter  Vrnioa  was  interlarded 
with  oantrovaixinl  matter.  It  ia  amaU  wonder  if  Iheprrialcsand 
prieaCs  ioM^it  lo  repress  auch  trenchant  crilidvn  of  their  lives 
and  doctrine*  aa  appeared  more  especially  hi  Ihe  loraier  worii, 
and  probably  in  raauy  others  which  slnc«  have  peiithed  in 
"  iaggata  a*d  burning." 

For  all  ihia,  manHscripu  of  Pnrvey'a  Reviiioii  were  cofucd 
and  n-oapkd  during  Ibia  cenury,  the  text  itself  being  evideutlj' 
appeovcd  by  the  occksiaslleal  aulhoiities,  when  in  the  hands  at 
the  dght  peopk  and  if  aaacBUmpanied  by  conlrovenial  mailer. 


scntionneUchBSoapiedowBlitourtlnwshithethapeofa  Ntw 
Tcalancnt  of  Pnrvey'a  RevisioD  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the 
eady  itith  cenMy.  Th*  liaascribcr  wa*  jn  all  probability  a 
cattain  Iterdod  tfiabet,  who  abo  ahowvd  hi*  reforiDing  Uod- 
acies  by  adding  ta  It  a  imdoing  of  LutherV  Piolofue  to  the 


■See  Fait,  Attt and UttHimtiili.W.  lu  S.  (ed. Townsend,  184G). 

>  wnidn'B  Omteia.  Ilt.ii;. 

>  T.  G.  Law,  Tie  W«  fiflnwKl  n  Sou,  btjni  Pnrvey'a  ReviikA 
of  WycUffe's  venion  turned  into  Scoti  liy  Mordoch  Nlibel,  c  I5» 
(Scot  T.  Si,  Edinbaigb,  syw-fjoa). 
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9.  The  PHtO^  BibU,^U  is  lingqhr  fbat  ubife  Ftance, 
Spain,  Italy,  Bobenda  atid  HbUawl  poMetaed  the  Bible  in  Hht 
vernacolar  before  tbe  accescion  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  in  Germany 
the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  1466  and  seventeen  times  re- 
printed before  Lutber  began  his  great  work,  yet  no  EngUsh 
printer  attempted  to  pat  the  famfliar  EnitUsh  Bible  into  type. 
No  part  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  was  printed  before  1525,  no  com- 
plete BiUe  before  issSt  An<i  iK)ne  in  England  before  1558. 

Versions  of  the  Saiptttres  so  far.no^xd  were  all  secondary 
renderings  of  the  Vulgate,  translatioiis  of  a  translation.  It  was 
only  with  the  advent  of  the  "  new  learning  "  in  En^and  that 
a  direct  rendering  from  the  ori^^nals  became  possible.  Erasmus 
in  1 516  published  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  a  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own;  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  pubUdied  as  early  as  1488. 

The  first  to  take  advantage  cl  these  altered  conditions  was 
William  lyndale  (f.t.),  **  to  whom,"  as  Dr  Westcott  says,*  *'  it 
^^^^  has  been  allowed  more  than  to  any  other  man'to  give 
^SSm  its  characteristic  shape  to  the  English  Bible."  Of 
Tyndale's  early  life  but  little  is  known.  Be  it  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  say  that  he  thoroughly  saturated  his  mind 
with  the  ^new  learning,"  first  at  Oxford,  where  in  15x5  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  then  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  fame  of  Erasnnv  still  lingered.  Before  the  beginning  Of 
152s  we  find  lyndale  as  cha^aln  and  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Vftlsh  of  (Xd  Sodbury  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
there  constantly  involved  in  theological  controversies  with  the 
surrounding  clergy,  and  it  was  owing  to  their  hostiKty  that  he 
had  to  leave  Gloucestershire.  He  then  resolved  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  serious  corruptions  and  dedine  of  the  church  by 
translating  the  New  Testament  into  die  vernacular.  In  order 
to  cany  out  this  purpose  he  repaired  in  July  or  August  1523  to 
London,  and  to  the  famous  protector  of  sdiolars  and  scholarship, 
Bishop  Cuthbert  TunstaD.  His  reception  was,  however,  cold, 
the  bishop  advising  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  the  town.  During 
a  year  of  anxious  waiting,  it  became  dear  to  him  "  not  only 
that  there  was  no  rowme  in  my  lorde  of  londons  palace  to 
translate  the  new  testament,  but  also  that  there  was  no  place 
to  do  it  in  idl  englonde."*  In  May  1524  he  consequently 
betook  hinuelf  to  Hamburg,  hb  resohidon  to  cany  out  hb  great 
work  never  for  a  moment  flagging,  and  it  was  probably  during 
his  stay  in  this  free  dty  and  in  Wittenberg,  where  he  may  have 
been  stimulated  by  Luther,  that  hb  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  actually  made.  At  all  events  there  b  no  doubt 
that  in  1525  be  was  in  Cologne,  engaged  in  printing  at  the  press 
of  -Peter  Qtwntd  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Thb 
edition  was  provided  with-  i»«faces  and  marginal  i^osses.  He 
had  advanc^  as  far  as  the  tenth  sheet,  bearing  the  signature 
K,  when  his  work  was  discovered  by  Joham  Cochlaevs  (q.v.), 
a  famous  controversialbt  and  implacable  enemy  of  the  Refor- 
mation, who  not  only  caused  the  Senate  of  Cologne  to  prohibit 
the  continuation  of  the  printing,  but  abo  oommunicated  with 
Henry  Vm.  and  Wobey,  warning  them  to  stop  the  importation 
of  the  work  at  the  English  seaports.  Tyndale  and  his  assistant, 
William  Roye,  managed,  however,  to  escape  higher  up  the  Rhine 
to  Wonns,  and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  with  them  some  or 
all  of  the  sheets  which  had  been  printed.  Instead  of  43ompleting 
Quentd's  work,  Peter  Schoeffer,  the  Worms  printer,  was  em- 
ployed to  prtet  another  bnpressioii  of  3000  Iq  a  snail  octavo 
size,  without  pnefaces  to  the  books  or  annotatkos  in  themagbi, 
and  only  having  an  address  "  To  the  Reder  "  at  the  end  in 
addition  to  the  New  Testament  itself.  Two  trnprctakms,  the 
quarto  having  possibly  been  completed  by  Schoeffer,  arrived 
in  England  eariy  hi  the  summer  of  x$86,  and  were  caierly 
welcomed  and  bought  Such  tttong  measoMS  of  suppression 
were,  however,  at  once  adopted  against  these  petihmt  vohmes, 
that  of  ths  qaarto  only  a  single  fragment  remains  (Matt  L-^aii. 
12),  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (GMnvMIe,  I2r79),' 

>  B.  F.  Westcott,  History  ttf  the  Engfish  Bible  (3rd  ed.).  revised  by 
W.  Aldb  Wright  (London*  1005),  p.  as. 
*  Prrf,  to  Geneeit,  p.  306  (Parker  Soc). 
'  Photo  Uthograpbed  Sy  Edw.  Arfaer  (London,  1871). 


ef  the  ociwo  eo^  eAe  pttf act  espy  (Ae  ftfefMfft  aWivi  Jb 
the  Baptist  Cojbgs  at  Bnrtol,*  aadnnaimprriert  in  theMbsaiy 
ofStJBaal^cathednL 

But  lyndale  continued  hb  labours  undaunted.  In  1529  the 
msawfeoript  tr—shtion  ^  Shntttommky  b  mctioned  as  having 
peddled  with  hb  o0wr  hooka  and  papem  in  a  sUpwiei^  whicb 
he  suffered  on  the  coast  el  HoUaad,  on  hb  way  to  Hambnig. 
In  IS30,  hgweeer;  the  whole  ol  the  Fenlaigmk  was  panted  in 
Maiborg  hgr  Hans  UdU  It  b  pcorided  with  prefaose  fend  Bmr- 
giind  annotations  of  a  sbroigly  oontnuveisial  character.  The 
only  perfect  copy  b  pwscrvtd  in  (he.  GiCBville  libmQr  of  the 
British  Museum.*  It  was  fciflsuod  in  iS34  with  a  new  preface 
and  certain  conectfens  and  emmriartons  in  Genesb,  and  agaia 
in  Londmi  in  1551. 

In  1531  the  £0&k  of  Jtnok  appeared  with  an  important  tm4 
higUy  interesting  piokigne,  the  jnftly  eopy  knewft  of  which  b  Im 
tbe  British  Museum.* 

Meanwhile  the  demand  for  New  Testaments,  lor  reading  or 
for  the  ibttes,  steadily  increased,  and  ^  printers  found  it  t» 
their  advantage  to  issue  the  Worms  edition  of  the  New  Tcsta^ 
meat  in  not  ksa  than  three  suneptitious  reprints  before  1534. 
Thb  b  testified  by  George  Joye  in  hb  Apology,  who  himsell 
brought  out  a  fourth  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  in 
August  is34»  freed  from  many  of  the  etioss  which,  througk 
the  carelessness  of  the  Flemish  printers,  had  crept  into  the  test; 
but  with  such  altetatk>na  and  new  lenderii^  as  to  arouse  the 
indignation  of  lyndale.  The  only  remaining  copy,  a  x6mo,  is 
in  the  Grenville  library.  To  counteract  and  sypeisede  all  these 
unauthorized  editions,  Tyndale  himself  brought  o«t  ids  own 
revision  ci  the  New  Testament  with  translations  added  of  aB 
the  EpitUes  of  tbe  Old  TetlammU  altti  the  use  of  Salisbury* 
It  was  publbhed  in  November  1534  at  Antwerp  by  Martin 
Emperowr.  Prologues  were  added  to  all  books  except  the  Acts 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  new  marginal  fosses  were  introduced. 
Three  copies  of  thb  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  it 
was  reprinted  in  1841  in  Bagster's  Umapla.  In  the  following 
year  TVi^dale  once  more  set  forth  a  revised  edition,  "  fyoesahed 
in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  A.M.D.  and  XXXV.,"  and  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Godfried  van  dw  Haghea.*  In  thb  hfladings 
were  added  to  the  chapters  in  the  Gospeb  and  the  Acts,  and 
the  marginal  notes  of  the  edition  i»f  1534  were  omitted.  It 
b  chiefly  noted  for  the  peciiliarities  of  its  orthogn^ihy.  Of  this 
edition  one  copy  b  in  the  University  library,  Cambridge,  a 
second  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  a  fragment  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  b  si^poted  to  have  been  revised  by  l^ndafe.  while 
in  prison  in  the  castle  of  VQvorde,  being  the  last  of  hb  labours 
in  connexion  with  the  English  BlUe.  Hb  execution  took  place 
on  Uit  6th  of  October  1536,  and  about  the  same  time  a  small 
folio  reprint  of  hb  revbed  edition  of  1534  was  brou^t  out  hak 
England,  the  first  volume  of  Scripture  prated  in  thb  country, 
probably  by  T.  Berthdet*  A  perfect  copy  b  found  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  In  later  years,  between  1536  and  1550^ 
numerous  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  were  printed, 
twenty-one  of  which  have  been  enumerated  and  fully  described 
by  Frauds  Fry.* 

"  The  history  of  our  Eagl^  Bible  beghis  with  the  work  oC 
Tjmdale  and  not  with  that  of  Wydiffe,"  says  Dr  Westcott  in  hb 
History  oftko  Emglitk  B^tU,  p.  3x6,  and  itb  tme  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  featores  of  the  work  of  Tyndale  bits  Independence. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  eqMcblly  in  the  OU 
Testament  he  based  a  great  deal  of  hb  work  on  the  Wydiffita 
translariein,  but  in  ^ice  of  thb  we  have  hb  own  explicit 

*  Reprfated  by  G.  Offor  (Loadea,  x836>;  repradnoed  la  facsimile 
by  FrMcb  Fiy  iBrittol.  r86a). 

*  Reprinted  inth  aa  introduction  by  J.  T*  Mombert  (New  Yocl^ 

•Reproduced In facslnfle by Frands Fry  (1863). 

« a.  H.  Biadshaw.  BMiogrcpker  (18SS-1881),  i.  3  fl.  (raprtoted 
i«a6). 

>  See  F.  Jenkinson.  EaHy  English  Printed  Books  in  Ike  Umia.  LOr, 
Cambridge,  iH  (1730). 

*  See  Biotrapktcal  Description  of  the  Editions  of  Ike  Ntw 
Xymdole's  fusion,  im  &i|luJ|  (1S78). 
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ttat((iB«nt, "  I  had  no  nuMi  to  covolflcfet^  nMher  wat  ho^  mth 
englysshe  of  eny  that  had  interpreted  the  same  (<.c;  the  New 
Testament),  or  soche  lyke  thige  I  the  scripture  beforetyme."* 

He  translated  straight  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals, 
although  the  Vulgate  and  more  especially  Erasmus's  Latin 
version  were  on  occasion  consulted.  For  bis  prefaces  and 
marginal  notes  he  used  Luther's  Bible  freely,  even  to  para- 
phrasing or  verbally  translating  k>ng  passages  from  it 

Apoat  from  certain  blemishes  and  awkward  and  even  incorrect 
rmderings,  Tyndale's  trandation  may  be  described  as  a  truly 
ttoblf  wock,  jUulhful  and  scholariy,  though  couched  in  simple 
and  popular  language.  Surely  no  higher  praise  can  be  accorded 
to  it  than  that  it  should  have  been  taken  as  a  basis  by  the 
translators  of  the  Authorised  Version,  and  thus  have  lived  on 
through  the  centuries  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  specimens  may  prove  of  interest  :~* 

The  tkryde  Chapter. 
tMflttheW'iti.  1-4.)  In  those  dayes  Ihon  the  baptyaer  cam  and 
pranchtd  ia  the  wyidemes  of  larv,  saynge,  Repent,  the  kyi^edom 
of  beven  ys  at  hond.  Thys  ys  he  of  whom  it  y%  spoken  be  the 
prophet  Isay,  whvch  sayth:  the  voice  of  a  cryer  tn  wyldernes,  pre- 
paire  ye  the  lordes  waye,  and  make  hys  pathcs  strayght.  Thys 
ihon  had  hys  garment  of  camdies  heere,  and  a  gyrdylTof  a  skynne 
about  hys  loynos.    Hys  meate  was  locustes  *  and  wykihe  ony. 

*  '*  Locustes  are  mote  then  oware  greahoppers,  aouche  men  vse 
to  eate  in  divres  parties  of  the  est  "  (marginal  note). 

(Matthew  vi.  9-1^.)  O  cure  father  which  art  in  hcven,  halcwed 
be  thy  name.  Let  thy^kingdom  come.  Thy  wytl  be  fulfilled,  as  well 
in  erthi  as  bit  ys  in  heven.  Geve  vs  this  <laye  oure  dayly  breade. 
And  forgewe  vs  oure  treaspasea,  even  as  we  forgeve  them  whych 
treaspas  vs.  Lede  vs  nott  in  to  temptadon*  but  delyvre  vs  from 
yyelC    Amen.    (Grenville  12 179.) 

Meanwhile  a  complete  English  Bible  was  being  prepared  by 
Miles  Coverdale  (f.t.),  an  Augustinian  friar  who  was  afterwards 
for  a  few  years  (1551-1553)  bishop  of  Exeter.  As  the 
printing  was  finished  on  the  4th  of  Oct(4>er  1535  it 
is  evidoit  that  Coverdale  must  have  been  engaged 
on  the  pteparation  of  the  work  for  the  press  at  almost  as 
eefly  a  date  as  Tyndale;  Foze  states  {op.  ciL  v.  120)  that 
OeivcMlals  was  whh  Tyndak  at  Hambuig  in  1529,  and  it  is 
ptobaUe  that  most  of  his  time  befott  1535  was  spoit  abroad, 
and  that  hia  translation,  like  that  of  T^yndale,  was  done  out  of 
l&l^and. 

In  1877  Henry  Stevens,  in  hia  catakgne  of  the  Caxton  Exhtbi> 
tibn,  pointed  out  a  statement  by  a.  certain  Simeon  Ruytinck  in 
his  life  of  Emanuel  van  Meleren,  appended  to  the  lattePs  Nedtr- 
Imditeki  Historie  (1614),  that  Jacob  van  MMeren,  the  father  of 
Bmann^  had  manifested  gnat  seal  in  produdng  at  Antwerp 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  had  employed  for 
that  purpose  a  certain  learned  scholar  naased  Miles  Conerdale 
(He),  In  1884  farther  evidence  was  adduced  by  W.  J.  C  Moens, 
wiko  reprhited  an  afiidavit  signed  by  Emanuel  van  Meteren, 
sB  Biay  1609,  to  the  effect  that  *'  be  was  brought  to  Enc^uid 
anno  1550  ...  by  his  iatlKr,  a  furtherer  of  reformed 
religloD,  and  he  that  caused  the  first  Bible  al  his  costes  to  be 
Englisshed  by  Mr  Myles  Covecdai  in  Andwarp,  the  w'h  his 
lalher,  with  Mr  Edward  Whytchurch,  printed  both  in  Paris 
and  London"  (Registers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Austin 
FriarSf  1884,  p.  xiv.).  Apart  from  the?reference  to  WhyUrhurch' 
and  the.  place  of  printing,  this  statement  agrees  with  that  of 
Simeon  Ruytinck,  and  it  is  possible  that  van  Meteren  showed 
his  zeal  in  the  matter  by  undertaking  the  cost  of  printing  the 
work  as  weU  as  that  of  remunerating  the  translator.  Mr  W. 
Aldis  Wright,  however,  judging  from  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
WhjFtchurch  was  introduced,  that  the  places  of  printing  were 
l^ea  as  London  and  Paris,  not  Antwerp,  and  lastly  that  Emanud 
van  Meteren  being  bom  in  1535  could  only  have  derived  his 
haowledge  from  hearsay,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bible  in 
which  J.  van  Meteren  was  interested  "  was  Matthew's  of  1537 
or  the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  and  not  Coverdale's  of  1535."* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  printer  of  Coverdale's  Bible  was 

>  Epi^  to  the  Reader  in  the  New  Testament  of  1536,  reprinted 
by  G.  Offon  of.  Parher  3ce^  '1848).  p.  390. 

*  Weslcott,  0^  eii.p,S7  aoce. 


C|«iBlopher  FtoschMMr  of  ZOrich,*  who  printed  the  edition  of 
1550,  and  that  the  sheets  were  sent  for  binding  and  distribution 
to  James  Nicolson,  the  Southwark  printer.*  This  first  of  sU 
printed  English  Bibles  is  a  small  fdio  in  Gennan  black  letter, 
bearing  the  Utie:  "  BibUa,  The  Bible',  that  U,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture of  the  Okie  ind  New  Testament,  faithfully  and  truly 
translated  out  of  Douche  (German)  and  Latyn  into  English^ 
M.D.XXXV*"  The  volume  is  provided  with  woodcuts  and 
initials,  the  title-page  and  preliminary  matter  in  the  only  two 
remaining  copies  (British  Museum  and  Holkam  Hall)  being  in  the 
s%me  type  as  the  body  of  the  book.  A  second  issue  of  the  same 
date,  I535,  has  the  title-page  and  the  prdiminary  matter  in 
English  type,  and  omits  the  words  "  out  oi  Douche  and  Latyn  "; 
a  third  iasue  bears  the  date  1536.  A  second  edition  in  folio, 
"  newly  oversene  and  corrected,"  was  printed  by  Nicolson,  with 
English  type,  in  1537;  and  also  in  the  same  year,  a  third 
edition  in  quarto.  On  the'  title-page  of  the  latter  weit  added 
the  significant  words, "  set  forth  with  the  Kynge's  mooat  gracious 
licence." 

Coverdale,  howevo',  was  no  independent  translator.  Indeed, 
be  disavows  any  snch  claim  by  stating  expressly,  in  his  dedication 
to  the  king,  "  I  have  with  a  deare  conscience  purely  &  fayth- 
fuUy  translated  this  out  of  fyue  stmdxy  interfMreters,  hauyng 
ondy  the  manyfest  trueth  of  the  scripture  before  myne  ^es," 
and  in  the  Prologue  he  refers  to  his  indebtedness  to  "  The  Douche 
(German)  interpreters:  whom  (because  of  thcyr  qrnguler  gyftes 
and  spedall  diligence  in  The  Bible)  I  haue  ben  the  more  gUd 
to  folowe  for  the  most  parte,  accordynge  as  I  was  requyred."* 
These  "fyue  interpreters"  Dr  Westcott  {ilnd.  p.  163)  identifies 
as  Luther,  the  Zurich  Bible,  the  Latin  version  of  Pagninns,  the 
Vulgate,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  English  transUtion  of  Tyndale. 

Though  not  endowed  with  the  strength  and  originality  of  mind 
that  characterized  Tyndale's  work,  Covadale  showed  great 
discrimination  in  the  handling  and  use  of  his  authorities,  and 
moreover  a  certain  ddicacy  and  happy  ease  in  his  rendering  of 
the  Biblical  text,  t!b  which  we  owe  not  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
expressions  of  our  present  Bible. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  editwn  of  1535  may  serve  at 

examples  of  his  rendering: — 

The  first  pealme, 

G.  1-2.)  Blessed  u  ^  man,  {>e  goeth  not  ia  the  councrll  ol  pe  un- 
godly: be  abydeth  not  in  the  waye  off  vynners,  &  sytteth  not  in  fie 
seate  of  the  acomefull.  But  deiytcth  in  the  lawe  of  l>e  Lorde,  ft 
exercyseth4^mself  in  his  htWe  both  daye  and  night. 

The  ipspett  of  S.  Maihew, 
(iii  t-4.)  In  those  dayes  Ihon  the  Baptyst  came  and  preached  in 
the  wildernes  of  Jury,  8ayn»^  Amende  youre  sclues,  the  kyng- 
dome  of  heuen  is  at  hionde.  This  is  he,  of  whom  it  is  spoken  by  tM 
prophet  Esay,  which  sayeth :  The  voyxx  of  a  cryer  in  |)e  wyldernes, 
prepare  the  Ijordes  waye.  and  make  his  pathes  straight.  This  Ihon 
haa  his  nrment  of  camels  heer,  and  a  lethren  gerdcll  aboute  his 
loyoes.    llys  meate  was  locustes  and  wylde  hony. 

It  should  be  added  that  Coverdale's  Bible  was  the  first  in 
which  the  non-canonical  books  were  left  out  of  the  body  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  it  under 
the  title  Apocripha. 

The  large  sale  of  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale,  and  the 
success  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  showed  the  London  booksellers 
that  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  business  was 
opened  out  to  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  Richard  Grafton  and 
Edward  Whitchurch  were  the  first  in  the  field,  bringing  out 
a  fine  and  fuU-sioed  ioUo  in  1537,  '*  truely  and  purely  trans- 
lated into  En^ish  by  Thomas  Matthew."  Thomas  Matthew, 
b,  however,  in  all  probability,  an  alias  for  John  Rogers,  a 
friend  and  feUow-worker  of  Tyndale,  and  the  volume  is  in 
teality  no  new  translation  at  all,  but  a  compilation  from  the 
rendnings  of  Tyndale  and  Oovordale.  Thus  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  New  Testament  were  reprinted  from  Tyndale's  tiansla- 
tkn$  of  1530  and  1535  respectiveiy,  with  veiy  slight  vasiatioasc 

"  See  Dr  Ginsburg's  information  to  Mr  Tedder,  D.NJ^.  xS.  36$. 

*  Cf.  H.  SCev•n^  Catshiue  ef  the  Caxton  Snhihiiion  (1877),  p.  88. 

*  iZmoffD,  Falter  Sec^Ippb  11  i« 
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the  books  from  Joshuft  to  tiie  etid  of  Cttatddtk  tie  triAtioniBjr, 
4nd  lately  also  by  external  evidence,*  assigned  to  TVndale  and 
were  probably  left  by  him  in  the  hands  of  Rogers.  From  Ezra 
to  Maladu  the  translation  b  taken  from  COterdak,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  Apocrypha]  books.  John  Roger's  own  work  appears 
in  a  marginal  commentary  distributed  through  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  chiefly  taken  from  Olivetan's  French  ftiblb 
of  1535.  The  volume  was  printed  in  black  letter  in  double 
Columns,  and  three  copies.are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  1538  a  second  edition  fn  folio  appeared;  it  was  reprinted  twice 
in  1549,  and  again  in  1551.  It  is  significant  that  this  Bible, 
Hke  G>vadale's  second  eidStion,  was  "  set  forth  with  the  kinges 
most  gracyous  lyoence,"  probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
Cranmer,  since  he,  in  a  ktter  to  Cromwell,  begged  him  to 
"exhibit  the  book  unto  the  king's  highness,  and  to  obtain 
of  his  grace  ...  a  licence  that  the  same  may  be  sold  and 
read  of  every  person,  without  danger  of  any  act,  prodamation 
or  ordhiaince,  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary."*  And  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  as  Dr  Westcott  strikingly  puts  it,  that  **  by 
Cranmer's  petition,  by  CrumweU's  influence,  and  by  Henrys 
authority,  without  any  formal  ecclesiastical  dedsion,  the  book 
was  given  to  the  Englkh  people,  which  2s  the  foundation  of  the 
text  of  our  present  Bible.  From  Matthew's  Bible—itsell  a 
combination  of  the  labours  <rf  Tyndale  and  Coverdala — all  later 
revisions  hive  been  successively  formed  "  (^p.  cit.  p.  yr). 

Mean^i^ule  tht  successful  sale  of  Matthew's  Bible,  the  private 
ventur6  of  tiie  two  printers  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  .was  threat- 
- ened  by  a  rival  edition  published  in  1539  in  foUo  and 

quarto  by  "John  Byddcil  for  Thomas  Barthlet" 
with  Richard  Tavemer  as  editor.  This  was,  in  fact,  what 
would  now  be  called  "  piracy,"  being  Grafton's  Matthew  BibU 
revised  by  Tavemer,  a  learned  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
famous  Greek  scholar.  He  made  many  alterations  tn  the  l^tthew 
Bible,  chattLCterized  by  critical  acumen  and  a  hi^>py  choice  of 
strong  and  idiomatic  expressions.  He  is,  periups>  the  flnt 
purist  among  the  Kblical  translators,  endeavouring,  whenever 
possible,  to  substitute  a  word  of  native  origin  for  the  foreign' 
€xpKSg3oii  of  his  predecessors.*  His  revisfon  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  little  or  no  influence  on  subsequent  tmuslaton, 
and  was  only  once,  in  1549,  itl^nted  in  its  entirety.  Quarto 
and  octavo  editioM  of  the  New  Testament  afone  w«»e  p^tbUshed 
in  the  same  year,  x  539,  as  the  original  edition,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1540,  the  New  Testament  in  duodecimo.  Tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment was  reprinted  as  part  of  a  Bible  in  1551,  but  no  other 
editions  are  known  than  those  named. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  translations  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  had  been  printed  during  these  years  (15^5-1539) 

were  all  made  by  private  men  axKl  printed  without  any 

public  authority.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  been  set 
Ui9,         forth  by  the  king's  licence,  but  the  object  of  this  is 

shown  by  the  above-quoted  letter  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  to  CromWeO,  touching  Matthew's  Bible.  It  Is  **  that  the 
slune  may  be  sold^nd  read  of  every  person  .  .  .  until  such  time 
that  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  foktlia  better  translation,  whicbl 
think  will  not  be  till  a  day  after  doomsday."  This  letter  was 
written  on  the  4th  of  Au^st  1537,  and  the  impatient  words  at 
the  end  refer  to  anaothoriaed  venfton  which  had  be6n  projected 
aey^  years  before,  and  which  tras,  in  ffact^  at  tluit  ver^  tfme 
In  prspaiation,  thoi^sh  not  prooeiailfaig  quickly  enough  to  satisfy 
Cranme^.  Ih  tlw  year  1530,  Hennr  VIIL  had  issued  a  oooMnis* 
^n  of  inqufry  respecting  the  etptiUeMn^and  nroesslty  of  having 
"in  the  En^ish  tongue  both  tlie  N«w Teitiment  and  tteOM  " 
(Wilkins*  CvncUia,  iii.  737^.  This  conuniafon  reported  agidnst 
the  expediency  of  setting  fortb  a  vismaeQlar  timnslation  until 
theft  was  a  more  settled  Slate  of  tfil^im»  o|rfiik>h,  but  states 
that  the  king  "  intended  to  pco«4d6  that  tlM  Holy  Scripture  shaU 
f>e,  by  great,  learned  and  Cferthofit  ^mmobb,  tnnslated  into'  tlis 
Entfbh  tongue  if  it  shall  then  seem  to  HiaGi«oe  oonvenleiit  to 
ht  -  (ih:  740>.    The  ConvoC«tlott  of  Caat«b«fy  nCnshed  thi 

'  ^  Wetlcott,  s^.  ^  p.  I7t  note. 
•  >.   •  CfUttSMr^*fl'#r*».  letter  194  (Parker  See.). 
"  See  examples  in  Westcott*  s#w  «ii:  p^aoa  I. 
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royal  nemoiy  on  the  sttifscf  lijr  peCMU'liIng  the  Ung  on  nv 
19th  of  Deconber  1534  "  that  His  Majesty  would  vouchsafe 
to  decree,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  Into  the 
vulgar  tongue  ...  and  .  .  .*  defivered  to  tbe  people  according 
to  their  learning  "  {ibid.  770).  The  subject  was  agsan  before 
Convocation  in  tSS^*  but  the  detailed  history  is  hist  to  us— all 
that  k  known  being  that  Cromwtn  had  placed  Coverdale  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise,  and  that  liie  resttlt  was  an  entirely  new 
revision,  based  on  Blatthew'sBiUe.*^  Coverdaleoonsoltedinlib 
revision  the  Latin  version  of  tfceOld  Testament  with  the  Hebrevr 
text  by  Sebastian  Mflnster,  the  Vulgato  and  &asmus^  e£tlDBB 
of  the  Greek  text  for  the  NewT^stament 

Concerning  the  piinting  of  this  authorised  Bible  Biore  details 
are  known.  CromweD  had  planned  the  wodc  on  a  large  scale, 
;  too  large  evidently  for  the  lesources  of  the  En|^!sh  presses,  for 
it  was  determined  (hat  the  printiiQr  shoudd  b^  entrusted  to 
Francis  Regnault,  a  famous  Vaiis  printer.  At  the  request  of 
Henry  VIU.,  a  lioence  was  granted  to  RegnaiU  for  this  purpose 
by  Francis  L,  while  Coverdale  and  GniloB  were  sent  over  in 
r538  to  siq)crintend  the  woric  as  it  passed  through  the  press. 
The  work  was  pressed  forward  with  aH  q>eed,  for,  as  Coverdale 
writes  to  Cromwell,  they  were  "  dayly  direatened  "  and  ever 
feared  "to  be  spoken  wiiiiaU.".'  Indeed,  when  the  printing 
was  far  advanced,  on  the  t7th  Of  December  1538,  its  furth^ 
progress  was  interdicted  by  the  Inquisitor-general  for  Fiance, 
and  orders  were  given  to  seize  the  whole  of  the  impression.  . 
Coverdale  and  Gnfton  Idt  Paris  quickly,  but  soon  returned, 
rescued  a  great  nomber  of  the  finished  sheets,  "four  great  dry- 
vau  "  fun  of  them  having  been  sold  to  a  haberdasher  instead 
of  being  burnt—and  conveyed  types,  printing-presses  and 
worbnento'Eni^and.  TImh  the  volume  which  had  been  begun 
in  Puis  in  1538  was  ccm^iloted  In  London,  the  colophon  stating 
tiiat  R  was  "  Fynisshed  in  ApryU,  Ann^  M^CCCCCJCXXIX." 
It  fe  a  splendid  folio  Bible  of  tl>e  largest  volume,  and  was  dis- 
tJnguislMd  from  its  prsdeocssees  by  the  ni.'ne  «<  T As  Oreat  Bible. 
The  trtie^iage  repRsentsHenry  Vni.  gKing  tlie  "  Wovdof  God  " 
to  Cromwell  and  Cranmer,  who,  in  thei^  order,  distrfbatt  it  to 
laymen  and  derica,  and  desoibes  the  voivBie  at  "  truly  tracBlated 
after  the  veiyto  of  the  Hebreue  aad  Greke  texts  liy  >e  dytygent 
stndye  of  dyvefse  esoeUent  leaned  men,  expert  in  tihe  for- 
sayde  tongues.  Prynted  by  Rychard  Grafton  and  Edwatd 
Wfaitcfaurch.'*  "  Certain  goAy  annotations,"  wfaick  Comdale 
promised  in  the  Prologue,  did  not,  however,  appear  in  the  fint 
issue,  nor  in  any  of  the  foUoiiring.  TUi  was  the  first  of  aeves 
editions  of  this  noUe  BMe  which  issued  from  the  press  daring 
the  yean  1539-1 541, --tbe  seoond  oi  them,  that  of  1540,  caOed 
Cranmer* t  BibU  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  a  long  Prefoce 
by  ArchUshop  Crahmer,  having  the  important  addition  "  This 
is  the  ByUe  apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  churches  "  on  the  title- 
page.  Seventy  yean  alterwarda.it  aasumed  the  fbon  ever  ainon 
known  as  the  Amthorked  Kcrxstm,  but  its  Ptelter  iastiU  embedded, . 
without  any  altemtSon,  inthe  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  extracts  from  St 
Matthew  are  given,  according  to  the  editfon  of  1539. 


(Matthewiii.  i-4.)  In  those dayescame  lohn  the  Baptyst, 
hig  ia  the  wyldemesof  iewry.  saying.  Kneat  of  the  life  that  n  paat* 
for  the  kyngdone  of  bcauen  is  at  baade,  For  thys  b  he;  of  whom  the 
prophet  Esay  spake,  which  sayeth.  the  voyce  of  a  oyer  in  the  wylqerw 
nes,  prepare  ye  the  waye  of  the  lorde:  make  hy»  pathes  strayght. 
Thys  lohn  had  hys  gannent  of  camels  beer  And  a  gyidsll  of  a  ikymatt 


be  thy  naoM.  Let  thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  wul  be  fulfilkx].  as  wcu 
in  erth,  as  it  is  In  betien.  Ueue  vt  this  dayc  oure  dayly  bred.  And 
forgeue  vs  oore  dettes,  as-we  foigeue  oure  detters.  And  leMk  va 
not  into  tenptatioa:  bat  drivoer  vs  from  eitylL  For  tfayne  ia  the 
kyogdom  and  the  power,  and  the  gkxye  for  eaec    An^esu* 

Meanwhile  the  dosing  yean  of  Henry  Vni.'s  reign  wer» 
c^racterised  by  restrictive  measures  as  to  the  rtadfaig  and  warn 
of  the  Bible.  Tyndale  Venion  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of 

*  Burnetts  Ref.,  ed.  Pocodce.  186$. 

♦  Wssicott,  ep^dkfp.  ISO  (.,         ,  ,   .   ^    ^       .  ^    ^  . 

•  Remains  (Paricer  SocK  p.  409;  d.  J.  A.  IQngdQSi,  iiMdfaCs  «» 
lie lAees  tf  nemos  PepOe ond^cheeA Graflen  (189^- 
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pWkament,  i$43;  «t  Ae  sah)^  time  It  #w  enacted  that  all  notes 
«n4  margiiial  conunentaries  in  other  copies  should  be  obliteTated, 
and  that  "  bo  woman  (unless  she  be  a  noble  or  gentle  wooian), 
no  artificers,  an>rentices,  joamesrmen,  servingmen,  under  the 
degree  of  yeomen  .  .  .  husbandmen  or  labourers  "should  read  or 
QSe  any  part  of  the  Bible  under  pain  of  fines  and  imprisonment.^ 
In  1546  Coverdale's  Bible  was  included  in  the  prescription, 
the  Great  Bible  being  the  only  translation  not  interdicted. 
During  Edward  VI. 's  rdgn  there  was  a  brief  rettute, 
but  with  the  accession  of  Mary  the  persecutions  01  the 
English  Bible  and  its  friends  were  renewed.  Cranmer 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  as  John  Rogers  had 
done  before  hinu  Other  pronunent  refomiers>  amongst  them 
Coverdale.  sought  refuge  in  Geneva,  the  town  of  Calvin  and  Beza, 
where  they  employed  their  enforced  leisure  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  a  new  revision  of  the  Bible.  The  first  fruits  of  these 
I^K>urs  was  a  New  Testament  issued  in  June  1557,  with  an 
introduction  by  Calvin,  probably  the  work  of  William  Whitting- 
hftm.'  The  volume,  in  a  convenient  quarto  size,  printed  in  dear 
Roman  type,  and  provided  with  marginal  annotations,  gained  im- 
mediate popularity  in  En^nd,  where  a  Bible  suited  for  household 
demands  had  long  been  needed.  It  was  the  first  Bible  which 
had  the  text  divided  into  **  verses  and  sectlona  according  to  the 
best  editions  in  other  languages."* 

Whittingham'is  enterprise  was,  however,  soon  superseded  by 
an  Issue  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  in  1560,  the  to-called 
Cenedtm  BibU^  popularly  also  known  as  the  Breeches 
oJSprmm  ^*^>  ^^^  '^  tendering  of  Gen.  ifi.  7,  "  They  sewed 
aSSk  fig  leaves  together  and  made  thems^ves  breedies." 
This  edition  was  mainly  due  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  William  Whittingharo,  Anthony  Gilby  and  Thomas  Sampson, 
and  the  expenses  towards  printing  and  publication  were  borne 
by  memben  of  the  congregation  at  Geneva^  It  represented  in 
thefOld  Testament  a  thorough  and  independent  revision  of  the 
t«xt  of  the  Great  B^Ae  with  the  help  of  the  Hebrew  original, 
the  Latin  versions  of  Leo  Jud&  { 1 543)  i  Fftgninus  ( ^  5  28) ,  Sebastbi) 
Mihister  (x 534-1 535)»  and  tha  French  versions  ctf  (Uivetan. 
The  Maw  Testament  consisted  of  Tvndjile's  latest  text  revised 
to  a  great  extent  in  accordance  with  Bexa*^  triuislation  and 
commentary.  The  changes  introduced  t>y  the  Genevan  tiaas- 
tators  were,  as  a  rule,  a  great  improvement,  and  the  version 
received  a  ready  welcome  and  immediate  popularity^  not  only 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  because  of  its  lundy  size, 
usually  that  of  a  small  quarto,  and  of  its  being  printed,  like 
Whittingham's  New  Testament,  in  a  readable  Roman  type 
iiffitead  of  blade  leCter.  Like  this  earlier  pubfication,  it  had  the 
dlvidon  of  the  diapteis  into  verses,  and  a  marginal  commentary 
which  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  Puritans.  The  popularity 
cC.the  Gcnevaa  Bible  wa*  so  great  that  between  1560  and  1044 
at  least  140  editions  of  it  were  published,^  and  this  in  spite  of  its 
not  bdng  allowed  for  use  in  the  churches. 

In  X576  the  New  Testament  of  Uie  Genevan  Bible  was  again 
rtvued  by  Lawieaoe  Tousoa  and  provided  with  a  new  com- 
mfentary  mainAy  translated  from  Beza.  It  soon  became  popular 
and  even  replaced  the  Genevan  New  Testament  in  later  editions 
of  this  Bible. 

Some  tiase  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  attempt 

Vma  made  to  improve  the  anthotfoed  Creai  B^kf  and  in  this 

way  to  challenge  the  ever  growing  popularity  of  the 

Calvinistic  Cenokm  BiUe,    The  initiative  was  taken 

by  Archbbhop  Parker,  about  t5<^--v565,  who,  accord- 

inglto  Strype  (Parker  i  4x4)  *'  took  upon  him  the 

labour  to  contrive  and  set  the  whole  woilc  a  going  .  .  ,  by  sorting 

out  the  whole  Bible  into  parcels  .  •  ?  and  distributing  these 

«  Cf,  Burnet's  Ref.  I  584. 

*  Printed  in  Bagster's  Hexapta^  1A4X.  reprinted  aeparatdy  in  1842. 

•  '  See  "  Address  to  the  Reader."    The  diviuon  into  verses  of  the 

New  Testament  was  first  found  in  R.  Stephanos'  GreekrLatin 

New  Testament  (Ath  ed.,  1551),  whereas  thepe  divisioos  already 

cnsted  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

_ «  See  T.  H.  I>arlow  and  H.  F.  Moule.  ffistorical  Caial.  rf  tie 
Printed  Editions  of  Holy  Scripture  in  tke  Libr.  of  the  Brit.  a^JForeign 
^^Ae^  (London,  19P3). 


parceb  to  aUe  bbhops  and  other  learned  men,  t6  pentte'and 
collate  each  the  book  or  books  allotted  them  .  .  .  and  they  to 
add  some  short  «Tj]inai  notes  for  the  iUustration  or  correctk>n 
of  the  text.'* 

The  rules  upon  which  they  proceeded  were  these  .*— 
I.  *'  To  follow  the  common  Enslish  translation  used  in  the 
churches,  and  not  to  recede  from  it,  out  where  it  varieth  manifestly 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  orjginaL  a.  To  use  sections  and  dtviaons 
in  the  text  as  Pagninc  in  his  translation  useth,  and  for  the  verity 
of  the  Hebrew  to  fo!k>w  the  said  Pagnine  and  MQnster  specially, 
and  geaeially  others  learned  in  the  tongues.  3.  To  make  no  bitter 
notes  upon  any  text,  or  yet  to  set  down  any  determination  in  places 
of  contfoversy.  4.  To  note  such  chapters  and  places  as  contain 
matters  of  genealogies,  or  other  such  places  not  edifying,  with  some 
striltt  or  note,  that  the  reader  may  eschew  them  in  his  public  read- 
iM.  5.  l^t  all  sock  words  as  sound  in  the  old  translation  to  any 
offence  of  Uehtncas  or  <rfMOcnity  be  expressed  with  more  convenient 
terms  and  pbrases." 

The  w^rfc  was  poshed  forward  with  energy,  and  on  the  5th 
of  October  1568  the  volume  was  ready  for  publication.  It 
was  a  magnificent  foUo,  generally  known  as  the*  Bishops'  Bible, 
since  not  less  than  eight  of  these  dignitaries  took  part  bi  the 
Rviskm.  But  the  detached  and  piecemed  way  in  whidi  the 
icivision  had-  been  cazried  out  natuzaOy  caused  certain  in- 
equalities in  the  execution  of  the  work*  The  different  parts  ol 
the  Bible  vary  consideiably  in  merit,  the  alterations  In  the  New 
Testament,  for  instance,  showfaig  freshness  and  vigour,  whereas 
most  of  the  changes  intioduced  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
condemned  as  '*  arbitrary  and  *t  variance  with  the  exact  sens* 
of  the  Hebrew  text "  (WcstcoU,  op, at.  p.  237).  Sevevit  editioni 
of  the  Bishcps*  BiUe  neve  afterwards  published,  bvt  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  ecdesisstical. authorities  in  spite  of  repeated 
enactments  (Cardwell,  SynodaHa^  pp*  X15,  123,  lib,  29s)  ev«r 
succeeded  in  entirely  enforcing  its  pubUc  we  in  the  churches. 
After  1569'  the  Great  BiUe  ceased,  however,  to  be  reprinted. 
But  in  the  homes  the  Genevan  version  still  maintained  its 
supremacy.  One  thing  fo  certain,  that  the  book  of  Psalnss  of 
the  new  revision  had  faldy  soon  to  give  way  befbro  the  well- 
known  and  smooth  rendering  of  the  Great  BlUe.  In  die  second 
edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bibfe,  1572,  the  two  texts  were  actually 
printed  side  by  side;  in  all  later  editions  except  one  (1585)  the 
older  Psalter  alone  remained. 

From  the  time  of  Tyndale  onwards  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  En^ish  had  been  more  or  less  an  dutcome  of 
the  great  refOTinatory  movements  wkhln  the  church. 
It  was  not  untn  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  that  members  ^Si'^H 
of  the  Romanist  partyfounditexpedientte translate  the  Vtnam. 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  "  for  the  naore  speedy  alxrfish- 
ingof  anumber  of  false  and  impious  translations  put  forth  by 
sundry  sectes,  and  for  the  betterpresemation  orredafane  of  many 
good  soules  endsjigered  thereby"  {Preface  to  the  Rhemisb 
Version). 

Acoordhig  to  the  title-page  the  New  Testament  was  '*traiis^ 
latcd  faithfvUy  into  £n(^ish  ovt  of  die  authentfcal  Latin,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  corrected  copies  <d  the  same,  difigcntly  conferred 
with  the  Greeke  and  other  editions  in  (fiuers  languages.  ...  In 
the  English  Collie  of  Rhemcs,  isSa.**  The  Old  Testament 
had  been  "long  since''  completed,  but  "for  lacke  of  good 
nscanes  "  (Preface  to  the  New  Testament),  its  appearance  was 
ddayed  titt  x6o9-x6to,  when  it  was  published  at  DouaL  Tho 
complete  work^  known  as  the-iUasM*  mtd  Douay  VWx^  was 
reprinted  in  Rouen  in  X635,  and  after  a  considerable  time  revised 
by  Dr  Challoncr  (x749-x75o).  The  translation  is  really  anony- 
mous, but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  carried  out 
by  some  of  the  Romanist  refugees  connected  with  the  Seminarjft 
at  Douai  and  the  English  collide  at  Reinu,  the  chief  aaMtngst 
them  being  Gregory  Martin,  Williai^  AB^  Richard  Bristow 
and  J.  Reynolds.  Like  the  Wydiffite  Versions  it  is  merdy  a. 
secondary  rendering  fhym  the  Latin  Vuligate,  and  ft  suffered  from^ 
many  of  tl^  defects  which  characterized  these  vernons,  extreme 
literolness,  often  stilted,  ambiguous  renderings,  at  times  un^ 
intelligible  except  by  a  reference  to  the  Latm  original,  as  in 
■  Luke  xxii.  18,  "  I  wfll  not  drink  of  the  generadon  of  the  vine, 
'or  Pha.  it  7,  "  But  he  cxinanitcd  himself." 
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(Hattbn  iu.  t-^.)  Aod  la  Ilm  itayn  agnnh  lotin  the  Biptlu 
pwtiijic  ill  the  doert  d(  lewrie,  hj^i^-  ]>v  pFunCB:  for  lh« 
KiiwdDni  o<  bauep  i«  tr  Tupd.  For  thu  u  be  that  vvu  ■pokcn  of 
by  Ei»y  the  Prophet,  laylfic,  A  vovr*  of  ddc  crying  in  the  deicrt, 
pnpKn  yt  the  vty  of  our  Lord,  nuke  «Irv£ht  hit  pvtbeft.  And  the 
■yd  iohn  bad  hit  Earrneot  of  cuncla  hrarr,  Sc  a  Ejrdle  of  ■  iliiniic 
■bout  Ui  la/na:  ud  hit  ixate  m  locuua  &  vvDde  baiie. 


And  forgiue  VI  our  dtllet,  u  m  liK  faniuaourdetteti.  And  lade 
Yt  DM  Into  tcnlatiaH'    But  dciliwr  vt  irom  «viL    Abkil. 

Tlu  itroD^y  Latiniccd  voobuluy  of  tlik  vezsioa  wms  lut 
without  it)  influeDce  on  the  ncil  gtal  vntun  in  En^iih 
tmuUtloni  of  the  Bible,  the  ^Mbrnaf  Kffiwi.' 

Tlw  Engiiib  Bible,  whkh  ii  now  recogBbcil  u  the  AMWocd 
Feriin  viKrever  the  Engliih  kii|u0i  i>  spokm,  ia  ■  leviiion 
jj,  of  the  Biabopi'  Bible,  begua  in  1604,  and  publuhcd 

A*i»vA«4  in  t6ii.  It  anj«  inddentaUy  out  of  9,  Conferenoi 
>'*™'**  between  tlw  Hich  Church  Mid  the  Lou  Church  pulia 
*"'  coavened  by  Jtaa  L  at  HanqMon  Court  Filice  in 

Jumuy  1604.  fortlupurpcaeof  detenDliiinc"tUngipietei>ded 
to  be  amia  in  the  dionh,"  and  ««*  oti^atUy  proposed  by 
Di  Reynslda,  pnident  of  Cocpu  Chiisli  College,  Oifoid,  tht 
leadn  mi  ipokamaa  of  the  Low  Choidi  parly,  and  uibM- 
qutally  on  the  committee  wUch  leviwd  Qte  tnndatiom  of 
the  PnpbBtn. 

No  nd  oppodtion  wii  ofleied  to  the  profMnil,  and  the  una 
clevcdy  ikeldied  oat  on  the  iqonieDt  a  plan  tn  be  adopted. 
Be  "wiahed  thkt  (one  ipedal  palm  ihould  be  taken  in  that 
behalf  for  one  unifonn  tranalalnn — profeaaing  that  bo  could 
never  yet  tee  a  Biljle  well  tianijated  in  En^ult— and  thii  to  be 
done  by  the  beat  katwd  in  both  tb  UaJTcnitiei;  after  tbem 
io  be  reviewed  by  the  bislK^  and  the  cUcf  leuned  of  the 
Church;  fnun  theio  Io  be  preacntcd  to  the  privy  coundl',  and 
kitly  to  be  ntlikd  by  hii  royal  authority;  and  as  tUa  wbide 
church  to  be  bound  unto  it  and  none  other."'  He  abo 
partkularty  deaired  that  do  itotca  ahould  be  added  by  way  ol 
comment  in  the  maisin,  dnce  lonie  of  thoK  in  the  Genevan 
BUiIe  appeared  M  him  "  very  partial,  uatiue,  leditloua  and 


hlOtf  and  labour,  and  five  nuntha  elapwl  befon  they  wen 
aelecttd  and  their  reipecUvc  poitkma  la^picd  to  them;  but 
the  lilt  ol  tba»  who  be^n  the  work,  and  who,  with  aome  few 
'It  it  to  a  happy  coo- 


It  indudv  Dr  Andrewo,  iftmnidi  biihw  of  Wncheiter, 
who  wat  {amOiar  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin 
anduhaat  tenotha  hmgaage*,  vUle  hi*  kwiiriedgeot  patriitic 
litentnn  waa  unrtvaDedi  Dt  Orenll,  lefhia  piofeoor  of  theolocy 
and  aftowaida  biihop  of  Norwich;  Bcdwetl,  the  gieatcst  AnUc 
tcbolat  of  Euicfie;  Sir  Uemy  Sanio,  the  most  leanied  layman 
of  Mi  time;  and,  to  lay  nothing  ol  othen  well  known  to  later 
fenerattoBi,  nine  who  were  then  or  aftowaids  pnifenon  of 
Hebrew  or  of  Gnek  at  Oifotd  01  Cambridge.  It  is  obtemible 
also  that  they  wen  duaen  without  nfeieace  (0  party,  at  least 
as  many  of  the  Puritan  dergy  aa  (f  the  opposite  patty  being 


The  (odawtng  lilt'  li  dran 
wdernkai  or  cqher  potJiion  1 
purticnkir  part  of  the  work  or 


A  eadi  of  them  occupied,  and  the 


•  Barlow,  in  «^  £i4(*»ui  (>/ Of  Ccs/a 
BitleryafCm/traua.m,  187  f, 

'  Compiled  chiFAy  Irom  the  list  foond  in  drdwdl'i  Synoiata 
M.  IM4>,  ii.  r4j-u6.  a  nprial  from  Burmi'i  IhK.  ,t*«fi.  il.  io«  H„ 
'•  who  huuslf  took  hii  liu  fnn  a  cofy  bdonaiaa  niMiiaUy  to 

«^PM«sl. 


Jsfi^ife, 


Mr  John  RKhardsni,  aflerwarda  maaler  of  Tris. 
Mr  Laurence  Chatterton,  maiKt  of  Emm.  CoU. 
Mr  Frandi  Mtingbain,  Mlow  of  Chriu'a  ColL 
Mr  Tbomai  HarrSon,  Tic»maMr  of  Trhi.  CdL 
Mr  Roger  Andnwia,  aflerwarda  raaMet  of  Jens 
Mr  RoEert  Soiduw.  fellow  of  Si  Joha'a. 

iMr  Andrew  tlyag,  leUow  of  St  PMei'i  CoD. 

^f>r  T<^n  Hardiflx,  prcs.  of  Magd.  ColL 
Dr  John  RevDolA.  pre*,  d  Coqnia  Chriiti  Coll. 
Dr  Tliomailliinaiid,  afterward!  nctorof  Ex,  Ci 
Mr  Rkhard  Kilbw,  nnor  of  LiKsln  Coa 

D^  Richard  Brett.  Mlow  of  Lincob  CoO. 

Mr  Richard  Fiirdouih,  feUow  ol  New  Coa 

Dr  John  Duoart.  nuMer  of  Jesu  ColL 

Dr  Wnilaai  Bnnlhwaii,  naiKr  of  Caiui  CoB. 

Dr  lemnlsh  RaddiSe.  feVow  of  Trla.  ColL 

Dr  Samuel  Win).  aflHwaidi  aiaNv  of  Sid.  Od 

Mr  Andrew  Doww,  (dlow  of  St  Jdia'a  ColL 

Mr  Joho  Bdk  Irflow  of  St  John'.  Coll. 

Ur  Robert  Ward,  fdkiw  ofTOng-i  ColL 

Dr  TboBias  Ravii,  dean  of  Chris  Church. 

DrCeocge  Abbot,  dnn  of  WncbeBer. 

Dr  Rkhud  EMea.  dwn  oT  Wononr. 

Dr  Gilei  Thontpnn,  dean  of  Windni. 

Mr  (Sir  Henrv)  SavDIe,  provoM  of  ElDO. 

Dr  loho  Ptrfn,  fHlow  of  Sc  John'i  Ci^ 

Dr  Raven  |M1ow  of  St  John'aColl.l 

Dt  John  Humer,  fdkiw  ol  New  CoU. 


Willi!  n 


ofScAl 


ihn  Spencer,  pna.  of  Com.  Chr.  Colt..  Ol. 
^.  ^Dgcr  Penton.  fellow  of  Pcmb,  HaO.  Camb, 
Mr  M^hael  Rabbeit,  THn.  Coll.,  Camb, 
Mr  Thiina>Sandencin.BaIlli4CoU.,Oifonl,D.D., 
Mr  William  DaUn^  fdlow  of  Tiin.  ColL,  Camb. 
When  this  lai^  body  of  Kholan  wen  let  down  to  their  talk, 
an  eUbonile  set  of  rules  was  drawn  up  far  their  guidance, 
whidi  contained  a  scheme  ol  revision  a*  well  a*  foati  direc- 
tions for  the  eteculion  ol  their  Kork.  This  ll  MM  of  the  very 
few  records  tliat  remain  of  their  undcrtaUng.* 

(■)  TIk  ordinary  Bibb  read  in  the  Chordk  fiwiniiulji  called 
-"'-'- "iiblc,' to  be  followed,  and  ai  little  altered  aa  the  (nth 
ir^  permit.    (>)  The  names  of  the  pcopbeB  and  the 
ith  the  other  names  of  the  tea  to  be  retained  aa  algh 

^'     b)  when  a  word  halh  divers  dgmfcatioafc 
tn  been  moat  ccmmonly^  used  by  the  most  of 


'  the  Bidiopg'  Bible,' 
of  the  original  w^  pc 


,t  to  be  kept  ihich  hall 

"~"^"nt  fitlM™,betn«aFwablei 


— imoiilv  used  b)  —  — 

— —,-,,_. .„-—__, —  ihepropneCy  of  the  place  and 

analogy  of  th*  fattt  (s)  The  dlviKa  of  the  ehapBn  B  b* 
red  dtbr  ast  at  aU  or  aaliHle  aa  siar  bs.  If  neoHily  n  reqnn, 
ifi}  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  aflijcd,  put  only  for  the  ni^' nation 
of  the  Hetnrw  or  Greek  words  which  cannot,  without  aoiDe  circum- 
locution, so  bricAy  and  fitly  be  eipreued  in  the  tut.  <t)  Such 
!uolBCioas  of  olsas  to  be  mitgiulT  set  down  as  shall  serve  fur  the 
t  mlsmiBa  of  one  Bcriptiire  to  anotW.  (B)  Every  panlcslac  man 
if  each  company  to  take  the  samechapterochaptini  and  havlnc 
iranilated  or  amended  them  severally  by  Uosdf  where  he  Ihinkcch 
good,  an  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  uses 
for  theft  psrts  what  shaX  Mand.  (9)  As  aay  oae  company  bA 
dlipatchsd  any  one  book  In  this  mamssr,  they  shall  send  ii  to  the 


rest  to  be  considered  of 


luily  sod  judiciaiisly,  lor  his  majs 
(loj  If  any  company,  upon  the  rwvl 
r  tBffer  upon  any  pace,  to  send  th 


reful  in  this  pmnt. 
ok  so  seiM.  donbt  1 


It  they  conntnt  not.  the  diiterence , 

□leetfiifl,  which  ii  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  eo   .        ,  .  .  _ 

end  of  tbe  work,  (11)  Wheaarn'i^R  of  spcdi!  obscurity  Bdoahnd 
of,  Icnen  to  be  directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  ]«roed  maa  ia 
ibi  kind  for  Vm  judgmtni  of  such  a  place.  ('*)  Leiten  to  be  real 
Inai  Kvwy  biihop  to  ihc  rest  of  his  clergy,  admoniihlag  them  tA  hb 


'  Quoted  from  G.Biiraet'sJ!riiJ.i^fi^i>nuJtM.&p.j6l(lUl). 
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■BbridH  or  Oifacd.    (It)  1 

.JH  (TWaliiiiMH  ud  CI 

pTDfcHon  in  thv  Hcbicv  or  Graek  in 
tmubtkni  to  b«  uitd  wben  thty  a 
the  BUHn'  BIbk;  vji.  Tyndik'i.l 


MOtlhdw  ' 

It  b  Bat  poadUe  ts  detennlne  In  how  fu  til  tboe  nihi  wen 
•dhcRdto.  AOmfcuowof IhenytUtnidilawartwucuiM 
out  b  conuiiml  in  tlie  Pirfue.  where  Di  Mika  Smith,  in  1611 
bUMp  at  Clouoitn',  In  tbe  nunc  d[  bli  fellow-woiken  ^vci  an 
Utoontof  the  mumer  4nd  ipiiit  In  which  it  wudone: — 

"  Ndihcr  did  we  run  ouer  the  ««Li  vitli  ihit  poitlia;  hutt 
Ihu  the  SiflmtbU  did,  If  thit  te  true  which  ■  icoorled  of  thm, 
Ihit  Aey  iaiihcd  K  In  n  dnyi.  .  .  .  The  WDcle  huh  ,  .  .  tut  tbt 

. ...^  ^-j^  ewneth,  the  pain*  el  twiia  iavea  tiuM 

* Trulj'  {good  ChriHlin  R«der), 


thntpurpDH 

in  tbdt  owno,  nnd  that  KHshl'tlie  tniih'ntto  tli»  aS 
pnM.  .  ,  .  NailKrdblvMihiiihcmiirhtOMnwHtlw* 
at  ConuBcnlxtiin.  CknUet.  ffitniH,  Sjritm,  Omt*,  or  uauc,  _■ 
Bor  tte  .^oaiill,  lirnct, /Hlun  oi  Dwi*  (Geiaul :  neither  did  w< 
lEidaiiv  to  mw  thai  which  we  had  done,  aod  to  bnof  back  to  the 
aouin  thai  which  we  had  hammered:  but  hadnt  and  vtlngai  great 
helpea  la  were  necdfull.  and  Itaiinr  no  leprocG  for  ihiwneMe.  nor 
couefint  pnlie  For  expedition,  wee  haw  at  the  lennth,  Ihronth  the 
nod  MMd  at  the  Lord  vjnn  vi,  bmifht  tha  worie  to  thni  tuac 
IMt  yoM  Ne." 

FiOB  tb*  above  It  apfKUi  that  the  actual  woA  of  leviaion 
•ocupkd  iboat  two  yenn  and  nine  Bonlla,  nn  additional  dIh 
moBllw  belns  ntinind  for  the  Gnat  pnpantion  foi  pim.  The 
edithii  appeucd  at  length  In  idi  i,  the  full  tiik  bdng  *>  folia**: 
Tbe  Holy  Bihie,  conleyning  tlu  Old  TtMtmcnl,  and  tbe  Mew: 
Newly  l^anlitcd  out  ol  the  Odciiinll  wncwi,  ft  with  tbe  lotmn 
TranllBtkiai  dUfcntly  compued  and  relied,  by  hfi  Uaieiticj 
■pediU  cAmandement.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Oiurches. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Kobert  Barker,  Fiinlu  to  tbe  Kingi 
MM  EBoeUcat  Uaiatie.  Aiuu  Dim.  1611.'  Since  Ibat  tinM 
Many  ndliatii  of  tbfi  rcvited  tnailalkni  have  been  piinltd, 
and  tb«  (inertl  acojitanct  of  it  by  all  Eniliib-ipeakin(  people 
c(  whatever  dcnnmintlion  ii  a  taUraony  10  lu  eicellence. 

Sim  the  wwk  of  bnptovini  and  collecting  went  on  ihiou^  iIm 
toanufci,  and  *  modern  (0|^  ol  tbt  Antborticd  Veiiion  tbowi 
DO  Inconiidenble  departtiRt  iron  theatanditd  edition  of  161 1. 
Dr  Scrivener  Idipulct  iome  ol  tbooe  differenca  "  to  avtni(hl 


he  bold!  to  be  "  deUbente  (lan(CB,  ii 
VJtbotil    autbority    by    men   1' 
aoknovn." 

If  on  aohltioui  attempu  at  a 
■ot  luhtnt,  but  they  lU  proved  fraltleM,  ostll  hiFebmaty  i8;o 
the  Convocation  of  Cnnterbmy  appointed  a  conunillee 
P*.  ■  to  conahkr  the  Mb)ecl  ol  levbuiL  Tbe  lepoit  ol 
"ijyj  tUi  Gonunittee,  picaenled  in  May,  waa  adopled,  to 
(be  cSect "  that  Convocatkn  tbotdd  nonlnBta  a  body 
Of  Ita  own  meinbm  to  undertak*  tbe  woA  of  rvUod,  who  than 
be  atlibertl'to  Invhc  tbe  co-opaatioa  of  any  eminent  loi  tdwlar- 
■blp,  to  whalcvet  oaliaa  or  tefifiont  body  tbey  may  belonf  "; 
■wlaboitlj  afMwudi  two  conpnoiea  w«r  (ormed  for  tbe  te- 
vWonrftbeAatboriiedVenfcinafthetMdandNcwTestanMDta. 

Then  comnaniee  comiWedof  the  followiM :— 1 .  For  the  OM  Tot*- 
ment^He)  AppffUUd  t*  CffHPoeaiiam. — Caiunp  Thlrlarall*  Uibop 
of  SC  13avid'l  (d.  187s!;  Alfred  OlUvent  (iT^lSSli.taibop  S 
LhlKUB;E.H*iDklBinwiH(lBll-l89l).b>iiiapaf  EJy;Cbri«apha' 
WocdnroRh,  biabop  <<  Lincoln;  and  Loid  Anhur  Rervey  (iSoS- 

'  <  A  nptini  a<  tbfa  edition  kM  b 
tteaa  tthdord,  Itu). 


so* 
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hlmir  of  dcd^n J  iKHrten  dBferent  r(»dftil<,  nWcli  fcnned  one 
of  the  nu>ftt  JmparUtTit  dulja  or  iJu  New  TeatAmejit  compA^y^ 
But  tlK  ulvgnce  is  the  itudy  of  Hebrev  duct  Ihc  early  part  ol 
the  1 7tb  century  mbltd  Ihem  lo  give  i  mote  Uihftd  tnuulition 
of  the  received  teit.  The  v»1ui!  of  thtir  work  is  evidenl, 
eipecially  in  Jab,  Eccleiiiutca  and  tbe  ptopheiioil  books. 

Il  il  the  woik  of  Ux  New  TeiluDent  coounittee  whick  hu 
■Ilncted  noet  ilteatioa,  whether  tor  Msme  oi  pniie.  The 
oitical  laautCM  it  the  digpoulaf  idiaUn  in  lAii  were  very 
mesgte,  and  the  tew  ciuly  manustripii  sitb  which  they  were 
icqiuimed  f»iled  to  receive  tlM  itteniion  ihty  doeived.  The 
reanlu  of  modem  critkaL  tnethoda  could  not  fail  to  tEulie  the 
Incompleteness  of  the  "  Heed  vtd  Tent,"  and  of  tbe  "  AulhoriMd 
Venlon,"  which  wu  based  on  it,  obvious.  It  had  ton;  been  the 
(qiiDian  of  tJi  competent  scholan  that  a  thorough  revision  wai 
necoMiy.  A  propoaal  in  favour  of  this  course  ms  made  in 
Convooiliiwi  in  1856,  but  it  was  not  until  fourteen  yeats  later 
(hat  the  committee  wla  appointed  lo  undertake  the  work.  The 
lEvisen'  fiist  task  was  to  reconstruct  the  Greek  text,  at  the 
necooiy  lonndatioa  of  Ilteir  work.  In  this  difficult  duty  they 
were  no  doubt  InSuttKed  by  Westcoci  and  Uon's  edition  ol  Ibe 
New  TesUmcnt.  These  two  Kholaia  were  membera  of  the 
commiitea  wluch  prepared  tiu  Revised  VeraioD,  and  on  the 
queaiion  of  various  roadin^  they  appeal  to  liave  eiereiaed  a 
predominating  lufhieoce.  The  rn^Kn  were  privately  HqipUed 
with  Instalmenti  of  WeitcotI  and  Hort'j  te>t  as  thdt  work 
tequiicd  them.  But  it  ii  scarcely  necessary  to  eey  thai  tlie 
Revised  VecHonisnot  the  workofoncortwoscholan.  SiHeteat 
achoob  of  ctitidim  were  represented  on  Ihc  Committee,  and  the 
most  careful  discnsiion  took  place  before  any  dcdsion  was  formed. 
£vc£y  precaution  was  taicen  to  ensure  that  the  vetaioP  should 
TapKcoil  the  reiull  of  the  best  (cholamhip  of  the  lime,  applied 
10  Che  work  before  it  with  constant  devotion  and  with  the 
lilghest  sense  of  responsIHUty,  The  changes  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Ok  Autboriied'  Version  when  compnied  with  the  *»(«  rtaplia 

1611  and  .Ml' IS  all  Ibe  more  atriking  becaiw  ol  the  difference 
in  the  method  of  tramlntlon  which  was  adopted.  The  revfacn 
aimed  at  tbe  most  scrupulous  faithfulness.  They  adopted  the 
plan—  deliberately  rejected  by  the  lianslaiois  of  161 1 — ofatwaya 
King  the  aame  Enghih  word  for  the  same  Creek  word.  "  They 
cndavoured  to  enable  the  English  reader  to  ioUow  the  corre- 
apondencei  of  the  origina]  with  the  dcecst  enctnesa,  to  catch  Ihe 
Solemn  letietltlon  of  woida  and  |dinsa,  la  mark  the  subtleties  of 
eipieasioa,  to  fed  even  the  strangnwB  of  unlunal  loiins  of 

Tbe  revnion  of  the  New  Tatanent  was  completed  fn  40; 
nieelinp.  dtitribuled  over  more  than  ten  yeats.  It  was  forraiUy 
presented  loConvocationon  May  17,1881.  TTwrevisfonoltheOld 
Testamentocnipiedigidays.andwa*  finished  on  June  10, 1884. 
The  revised  Apocrypha  did  mt  make  its  appeatance  until  1895. 

Tbe  text  of  tbe  Retised  Version  ii  printed  in  paragraphs,  die 
tM  drviaion  of  books  into  chaplera  and  '  '  ■--''- 


e  books  is  ■ 


dlvUong  of  t 

New  Version  have  been  pnblii 
edition  a  the  whole  Bible 
references  had  their  orl^n 


dinparag 
eahijngre 


caprldoua 
'oided.    Vuloua  edltioni  of  the 
~   Itwm(Htcom[dele  being  the 


h  marginal  r( 


of  t< 


5,  but  they  receive 
M  Ibehandsof  a  viecfoOy  appointed  comm 
refereneea  given  in  the  origirial  etfliion  of  tbi 
WiSrt  have  been  retained**  far  aiposMbto. 
The  work  of  tbe  leviiers  was  received 
n  wia  too  thorough  for  the  majority  ol  rcljgloiu  people. 
Fknisans  found  that  havoc  had  been  [jayed  with  thdr  proof 
kx(s,  Ecdcslistlcat  conicrvailvet  wcM  acandallied  by  the 
freedom  with  wHctt  the  tndEiianal  text  was  trealel.  Tha 
■dvootea  of  change  wen  disinntented  with  the  hesitating 
■tfceptance  wMch  thcfr  prlndples  had  obtained.  The  mo*t 
winnabk  side  of  the  tevislan  waa  ihal  on  which  the  nuia  of 
English  readers  Ihoughl  itself  capable  of  fanning  a  Judgment. 
Tbr  general  cnael  of  so  many  Wiat]  kltontloiia  was  to  apoil  the 
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iKcic  voA  {Nt»  York, 
itlyaualitTit  KfriA 
Tba  liwuy  lUicti  of 
G.  WaihiiHton  Moon  in 

■SSl).  wKTEccbsiiufuiif 
n«rl(>  m  llf  foluf  CI 

(or  ilH  ClanDdon  Pm 
Parallel  cditioiu  of  tlu 

ou  or  boilr  lbs  Univenil 

mau  CSBIKTUfa,  aaa  oftlie  danonlutlcm-so*  nei| 
io  tbe  (hilcd  UiRbixfiit  Chnreb  {ice  DiiriSD  Mjimamii), 
etUcd  boauu  its  aibf  picadKO  ippcalot  aaldy  to  tke  Bibht 
In  awfinnation  cf  tfadr  doctrfaia-  The  dHmnTiiAtioa  arose  in 
the  ftgriculton]  cEulricti'Vid  fiihin^  viHaga  of  »rth  ComwaU 
ftad  Devon;  ■  distiict  mly  ili^iiy  laBaanxd  by  John  Woley 
end  Ur*  oTiginfll  Methodist  mavqnepti  The  founder  wis 
IVmiim  O'Brysn  (aftcrnrdi  Bryant),!  Methodist  iiy prencheT 
of  LuxllUiQ,  Cornwall,  Finding  that  the  peofJe  had  do 
pettcJil  prenching  he  began  en  itiaerery  to  supply  the 
onstmen  weic  iipert  sntVEgkra  snd  wieden,  the  i(, 
cere  lEHonnt  and  drunken,  the  paiiih  dergy  wen  slothhil,  in 
many  cases  i[ilcli)pef3le,IDd  Ut^dy  given  to  foi'Uuntlng.  Only 
d  B  purish  «  two  wu  tlien  uy  approacb  to  teligitmi  miniitry. 
0*Bryan  awnroenc^  hii  laboun  in  Donb  Devon,  and  in  iSis  ■ 
unall  Ifnicly  was  fonncd  at  Lake  Farm,  Shebbeat.  Tbf  movt- 
meot  had  the  seeds  of  greit  viislity  in  it.  In  iSig  the  Gnt 
oonfenncewasbeldatLaiuicestan.  Then  weic  picKBt  besidet 
O'Biyvi  one  accepted  mlniner^-JuiHs  Thome — fourteen  minis- 
ten  on  trial  and  fifiRD  women  preachen,  a  dais  that  was  always 
conapiciious  in  the  denomination.  At  thai  conference  the  work 
lad  qiread  tmn  King's  Ash  In  Devon  Id  Morraik,  a  tonely  and 
desolate  parirt  in  west  Cornwall.  In  iSx>-^Sir  Ke«t,  North- 
Umbeitand,  the  ScDty  and  Nbnnanti.tChaiuid]  Ida  ndi  appeared 
on  the  li&t  ol  sUliou.  TLca  camf  a  «iioU9. break.  In  iSig 
then  WB*  a  scveranCE  between  the  UigH  pvi  of  tlie  sew  body 
.  ■BdO'Bryan,  wbohad  daimed  tobeperpetuslpieiideDt,  and  to 
have  bU  properly  vested  En  him  personally.  He  tried  toestabUata 
aaepalatc  conference,  but  failed,  and  uiiBjS  there  wflsa  re-union. 
O'Btjua  left  England  tor  Ameiica,  where  he  remained  for  the 
tot  of  bis  life,  and  his  contingent,  (initnbcring  56s  membexs 
and  4  mfnisters)  returned  to  * 
Crowlb  continued-  In  1S31  ag 
PtUKe  Edward's  Island,  ki  1S5C 
VJCtoeiB,  In  iSM  to  Quett«lBnd. 

o  China,  10  that  the  orifpnal  CBryan  tradition  of  fervid 

O'BiySB'f  d^arture.  James  Thonw,  tbe  finl  fully  lecog- 
i^ed  mfnineT,  at  wboae  father's  farm  the  contMaioo  siaited, 
becaoe  its  leader.  -  Although  reared  as  an  ordinary  farm  lad,  he 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  *tnjiili>  devotion  and  spiritual  genius. 
Uc  laid  the  foHulBtlons  brouUy  in  evangelism,  Bnance,  temper- 
awM  and  education,  founding  b  tbe  failter  conncdon  a  middle- 
clus  school  at  Shcbbear,  at  *riucb  genentlons  of  miniitin'  Mos 
and  uumeious  students  for  the  minislry  have  been  educated. 
Jamri  Ilione  was  five  times  president  of  tbe  confeieace  and 
fifteen  Umes  secretary.  He  iSed  in  1S11.  In  this  period  then 
was  mnch  penecutioii.  Landoirtiera  lefuaed  titta,  and  In  tbe. 
Isle  of  Wght  tbe  people  worshipped  lai  many  months  in  a 
quBny.  The  preachen  wen  aometimei  inpiinucd  and  many 
timei Biuulted.  TlM<4dUethod!Rbpdyevea«n«Bariicat*d 
penons  for  attending  "  Bryanite  "  meetings.  Partly  co-operatln 
with  jBines  Ttutne  ejid  at  his  death  independently,  tbe  Ciuich 
waa  bvoiued  with  the  influence  of  Frederick  William  Bourne. 
He  wo^  A  minister  for  fifty-five  years,  and  served  the  Bible 
Christians  as  editor,  missionary  .tteasuRr,  book  steward  and 
ttuci:  Iimi»  president  of  conference.  With  him  will  always  be 
une  ot  Billy  Bray,  aik  llljtcnte  but  inimitably 
SI,  >  Btowic  of  wkom,  snltlv  by  Beume, 
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«  Tnuawnt,  cmiiKWd  with  tin  m 


e  of  (ha  AbM  dc  R 


fgrnisl  an  jksaciclion  to  dulrifautr  CDpia  lyBtcnuLically  It  Iril' 
pricH.  ThvprcfacH  tflhiivuiouifldrtioniicoiniindelailiu  toihc 
niFthodiDt  iKuBHoctftJDD.ind  rvpnt«Hy  jruut  wi  the  hnponaive 
of  mdiBE  thr  Srripium.  [On  thu  Ski'A^  tiNifiu  altulunalnn- 
HIM  m  O.  DoDRi.  /firisiH  A  la  ttdfU  Uilitn  ^rMuUnu  ib  Paiii, 
Piii*.  18M.  pp.  4*-I>.) 

Chriiliin  mis^naiiB  to  nan-Chriitiin  lands  have  naluraHy 
been  among  the  nu»L  skilful  transUton  and  lh«  most  auiduoui 
(tislribnUn  o(  the  Bible.  The  aiiiest  complcU  Arabic  Bible 
vai  prodaccd  at  Kome  in  lA^i^by  thr  Congrfgatic  dt  Propofaadj 
Fidt.  Protestanl  mlsajonary  sodelia  have  engaged  encrgclicatty 
in  the  talk  not  only  of  transUting,  but  of  prinliDg.  publishing 
■nd  distributing  the  Scriptures,  Thus  the  Society  for  Pronwling 
Christian  Knowledge  (founded  1698),  beddes  its  other  arlivilies, 
has  done  much  to  cheapen  and  multiply  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  only  in  English  and  Welsh,  but  in  many  fbreiga  languages. 
Euly  in  the  iSlh  centiny  it  ptinlcd  editions  in  Arabic,  and 
promoted  the  fint  venions  of  the  Bible  in  Tamil  and  Telugn, 
■ude  by  the  Daniib  Lutheran  rnluionuici  whom  it  then  sup- 
(Wrted  in  wuth  India.  TheeatUelt  NewTesUment  (1767I  and 
CM  Teilnment  (ij8i-tSai)  in  GatHe  were  poWished  by  the 
Sodety  (a  ScoiUnd  loi  Ptopagating  Christian  Knowledge 
(fouodad  j)0(i).  The  S.P.C.K.  now  publishes  veniona  of  the 
Scripturea  (either  complete,  or  in  part)  in  ]S  different  languages 
(without  reckoning  versions  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  45  other 
languagei)^aodduringi»a5~i<)o«  the  S.P.C.K.  iiaued  in  En^and 
116,116  Bibks  and  i7,;Sj  New  Testaments. 

The  earikit  Doleworthy  otganization,  fotmed  for  the  spcdhc 
puipott  al  dnolatlng  Ibe  Scriptun*,  was  the  Canslcln  Bible 
IiutUnte  {Bibcianiiali),  famieiin  irioat  Halle  in  Suony,  by 
K«rl  Kildetaand,  baron  von  Cvitlehi  (i6«7'i7ig),  who  was 
aiaodated  with  P.  J.  Spener  and  other  leaders  of  Pietiini  in 
Germany.  He  invented  a  method  ofprinting,  perhaps  somewhat 
■Un  to  stereotyping— though  the  details  are  not  deariy  known,— 
•  whereby  the  Institute  could  produce  Bibles  and  TetlimenU  in 
Luther's  version  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  aeQ  them,  in  small  siae, 
■t  prices  equivalent  to  lod.  and  jd.  per  copy,  respectively.  In 
171a  cditiona  of  the  Scriptures  were  also  issued  in  Bohemian  and 
Polish.  Al  von  Canslcin's  death  he  left  the  Institute  10  the 
care  of  his  friend  August  Hermann  Franclie,  founder  in  169B  of 
(be  famoui  Waiiiakau  (orphanage)  at  Halle.  The  CaBMtiu 
Institute  has  issued  some  6,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptuies. 

Id  Engtind  various  Christian  orgaoiiations,  which  aioie  out 
9f  Ibe  Evwgelioil  movement  in  the  iSlh  century,  took  part  in 
the  woriL-  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  among  the  Poor  (1750)1  and 
(he  Sodtty  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  Sunday 
Schoola  (178}}.  An  insdtution  was  founded  in  17S0  under  tbe 
name  of  the  Bible  Society,  but  as  lis  sphere  wu  testrictcd  to 
toUlerr  and  seamen  the  title  was  afterwards  changed  (0  the 
Ntival  and  Miliury  Bible  Society.  Tbe  fitsl  ship  among  whose 
crew  it  distributed  the  Scriplures  was  the  "  Royal  George," 
which  had  400  of  Ihissociety'sBiblcsonboard  when  it  foundered 
at  Spithead  on  the  1^  of  August  17S1.  The  French  Bible 
Society,  instituted  lo  1791,  came  to  an  end  in  iloj,  owing  to  the 
RevelutioB. 

Tke  BrUiik  and  Firtipi  Biilt  Stculy.—ht  1804  was  founded 
in  London  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society,  the  most 
Imponant  ■siociallon  of  its  kind.  It  originated  in  a  propose 
made  to  tbe  committee  of  the  Religious  IVact  Society,  by  tbe 
Rev.  Tbamu  Charles  of  Bala,  ii4o  found  that  bis  evangelistic 
*nd  philinihnjplc  laboun  in  Wales  were  sorely  hindered  by 
the  dearth  of  Welsh  Bibles.  Kii  colkagoes  in  the  Relipous 
TtMl  Sodcly  united  with  other  earnest  evangelical  leaders  to 
estabUah  a  new  society,  which  should  have  for  its  aole  object 
"toencourageawHercircnlatlod  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  ot  comment."  This  simplicity  of  aim  is  combined  with  it 
catholicity  of  constitution  which  admiu  the  co-operation  of  all 
persoai  inionted  in  the  asdcly'a  object.  The  cominillee  of 
nBBagcncBt  oomisti  ol  thiny^aii  laynm,  six  •!  then  being 
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dlin  tl  lb*  vrnCL  and  in«l»aiin  dapoU 
tmpioym  93a  CbrwiaD  colporicun  jiDrouL,  -- 
over  ijw,aoo  Valium.  It  luppom  670  uii 
■UMHI  Gi  t)M  Eut.  Id  enaaBioii  whh  forty 
~be  [■Mimiy  tiHlnl  ia  laoi 
•  Rif  gnit^  ChuRhw  ud  t> 


CliriulaD  Bible- 

T,  anar-'  -----•'■  ^.  ■  -  ."^ 

ihiDujnoiit  tb  I 

rafen  ole^vy  t -^ — .  „  , — — ,  - — 

tkaabdviiit  liind  of  tso^m  tidmii  wu  ttitd  for  eriHKBag 
wdenr'a  mark.  Dotta  iba  yw  nsa-iont  tb*  iBckly  anaaan 
^ji;ibi,wM>kiiHMMwuX*3i,9&«tiilwhic;bi»».aiHnpRi>nMd 
ncdpu  frmn  nlet).  Up  ID  (Ee  jint  o(  Mirch  ifiaS  ibe  ncicty  had 
cipcndcd  altogcilKi  ^T4,6B«.ari,  xnd  bad  isstint  198.515^94  cepia 
«( tbE  Scripnni — d(  wblcta  mm  than  Tg.uB.ooo  im  in  EpilMi. 

/■  Scellimd  [Ik  Edinburgh  BiUe  SodUy  (1S09),  the  Glitv>'' 
Bible  Sociely  (1811),  and  other  Scsttuh  auiiliaria,  man]' 

ForcicBBiblcSodetytllcriSit,  wen  finally  iiicarporatBl(iS60 
,itith  the  Natioaal  Bible  Society  of  Scotlanil,  ahich  bai  canied 
on  vigDCOiu  •rork  all  over  the  wivld,  eQxdally  ia  China.  During 
1905,  wiUi  an  income  of  f^,l•li,  il  iuuai  i,j9o,Wi  cspici, 
'9o;,(x)oal  which  were  drculatcd  in  China.  .  It*tataliitu«afrDB 
,lfl6T  to  1906  were  >6,io6|^5  volumes. 

h  Inland  Che  Hibernian  Bible  Society  (origioaUy  knows  ni 
the  Dublin  Bible  Society)  wat  louuded  in  iSa6,  and  with  it  were 
iederaled  kindred  Iriih  aHodaitoDa  Comied  n  Cork,  Beliait, 
Derry,  ic  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  n^oec  centenary  was 
celebrated  in  1906,  had  then  inuod  a  loUl  of  5,713,8];  oopiCL  - 
1 1  Kodi  an  anmial  sulwiy  to  aid  the  fonngu  wocfc  of  the  Biltlili 
and  Foreign  Bible  £odety. 

OIlur  Smptau  Soeitttu.—lta  implnia  which  lounded  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soocty  in  1A04  agon  ^ireul  over 
Europe,  wtd,  DOtwithctanding  tha  tnnnoih  of  the  Mapolaaak 
wue,  kiodnd  organiiationa  on  jimilai  lines  quickly  Bptang  up, 
fuomoled  and  nhaidiaed  by  tha  BritiBh  and  Foidgn  Bible 
Society.  Hoay^theaaiociirBdnqFalandaristwiaticpatraDagg 
and  eBQHinfsmeot— tha  taai  «f  Ruaaia,  the  kiaga  of  Pnnaia, 
Bavaria,  Sweden,  DeuMck  and  Warttembiag  all  lending  Ihcii 
influence  to  the  cntopiiae. 

Withia  fourtaea  year*  tha  foOowliig  Bible  neieliea  wen  in 
•cttvaoiiaBtian:  the  Batel  BiUe  Society  (foanded  at  Nurecnberg, 
1S04),  tbe  PtuiHian  Bible  Sodety  (foudcd  a*  the  Bolla  Bibl« 
Sodatr,  1S05),  the  Revel  Bible  Society  (1307),  tbe  Sawtiah 
EvaBBttol  Sodety  O80S),  the  Dofpat  Bible  Sodety  (iSir), 
tba  IUv»  Bibia  Society  (tSii),  tha  Fhuuh  BiUa Sodety  (iSii), 
tlM  Hygpri—  BiUe  Lutilntioo  (Fnaabuig,  iSii),  tbe  WBrt- 
teiabav  fiitda  Sockty  (Stult^rt;  iSu),  the  Svediab  Hbja 
Sodety  (1814),  IhaDaniah  Bible  Society  (1S14),  tha  Saioa  Bibia 
Sodety  (Dretden,  1814},  the  Thuringiaa  BiUe  Society  (Erfmt, 
iBuJ,  tte  Bog  BiUe  Socie^  (Ebeifeld,  iBr4),  tha  Hanovet 
Bible  Sodety  (iSr4),  the  Hambuu-Alton*  Bible  Sodety  (iBr4), 
tb«  LObeck  Bible  Sodety  (1S14),  tbe  Netholandi  Bible  Sodety 
<AmM(nkra,  1814).  Theae  mte  incnaacd  in  iSij  by  the 
Bnwwit^  BraDeo,  Schlaawig-Uoblda,  Slnaabort  and  Eicha- 
U4  (SiMv)  BiUe  Sodatiea,  and  the  Icelandic  Bible  Society. 
In  iSi6-iSiT  cune  the  Norwegian  Bible  Sadaty,  the  Foliah 
Bibla  Society  and  tea  minoc  Gmnaa  Bible  Sodctie*.  Twdve 
cutsaal  lodatlu  had  abo  been  (onned  ia  Switaeiland. 

Up  to  iSi6-rSr7  theaa  ndelfa*  had  icinted  altogether 
4]0,oeo  cDplea  of  tha^Sciiptutei,  aid  had  received  from  tbe 
Britiah  and  FordgD'  Bible  Socialy  gifta  amovntlng  to  over 
j(6>,ooo.  TIk  deddom  of  the  Brilidi  and  Foidgn  Bible  Sodety 
in  lilt  witk  Ngnd  to  diculaling  the  Apocryfiha  (ece  above) 
nodified  it*  rda^oni  with  the  Boat  inBuential  d  thaaa  COD  tinea  tai 
ndetleC  Sone  ef  then  wen  tdttmately  dlaairfved  «  auppcaiaed 
'    ~  Litical  oppoiitioo,  the  Roman  Church 


The  drcoiatloa  al  the  ScHpiun 
^h^  I«(M  wr "- 


by  Cerman  Bible  Sodetia 
: — The  Pntwian  Bible  Snciety 
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lie  Kanburg-AItona  BlUe  Society 


lid  4S.S89  iMpieai  the 
coofiiBBd  inSiBgn 

laifltjonai  policy  of  tbe  Roman 

Sodety  ofSt  Jemme  for  ibt 

liaued  b  looi  Inm  tha  Vukan 

Fear  Goapeb  tat  A<U.    Bv  tbe 

I  that  over  foniooff  oopiea  01  thia 

MSutonb  A  Pvii,  tsanded  In 
Irftidi  and  FoRlan  BiMe  Sodety, 
and  acopb  la  ilu  tic  SiciU 
land  oa  wider  BJaai  after  ila 
■ponen  joined  the  StcUU  (iUt«u 
,  and  repreaenta  cbt^ly  oeubera 
ench  EvannlicalL  Ehirtnf  tva 
I  die  JMM  MMlpH  frdlmiiltA 


th ptana  lor  a  Kble  acciety.  which 

waa  prenntly  laaopprated  at  St  Petenburs  under  tbe  peeaideaiy 
cf  Pnac«  Galioia.  Tbniu^  Ibe  penonal  favour  el  Ibe  taar.  it  made 
mi^d  and  nourkable  fragit^.  Nobin  and  mlniMera  d  ante,  with 
tbe  chief  eccIeBUdn  not  only  of  tlie  Rusdai  Church  but  of  tba 
Roman,  the  Unial.  the  Ammuan,  tbe  Cnek,  tbe  Ceoij^  and  the 
Lutheran  Churdtea,  found  Ihanadvva  oooauaiaed  te  aerve  00  ita 
"  '  '  of  1813  tba  Ruaiian  Bible  Sodety  had 
— ~" ■ '-   to   Yafci—'-   — • 

Prince  CiiiiziB  twed  to  be  procutaur"^^  IMy-Sy 
Seraphiob  metropelltan  d  St  FMecaboik,  becane  predA 
RuidaiiBible  Sodety.    And  la  llM,  aooa  af  tec  hC  to* 

Iter  Nicbolaa  I.  iaaued  a  iiheai  anipwidlni  the  aockty'a  a, 

'*      i  printed  the  Scripturea  In  thkty  diflennt  taseuatea, 
wtiich  Irvre  new  eeofluea,  and  had  drmbled  6D0A0O 

1  tha  CaDcaaoa  to  KasSatha.     In  lan  NkholM  I. 

aoRHMied  the  eaublliluDent  of  a  Pmeatut  Bible  Sodety,  whidi 
'Tl  eiltti,  to  aupply  the  Serlpcarea  only  to  Pnteacain  aabwta'ii 
!  tnr  {cf.  Th.  Schleminn.  CixUclUd  kuulaiKb  «Mr  NOmlata  I. 
tO.    Ia  iRwSt  Petenbursbccan     ■■     ■      • 
>gf  tbe  Briiiih  and  Foceica  BMe  Sc 

in  RuKa,  and  now  aiwiall., . 

._, —  ^^f. —  ^.'  (be  Scripturea,  la  fiity  difleretu  ^"g'**gr*i  wlthia 

In  Ameriia  the  carEcsC  Bible  locicty  wai  {oonded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1808."  Sii  moro  Bodetiea— induding  [bote  of  New  Yotk 
and  of  Maaaachuaetta — were  formed  dimog  1809,  and  otliet 
ucictiea,  auiiliarfe*  and'  wodatlons  quickly  followed.  In 
1S16  a  cohvenCioa  of  delegato  npteteating  j>  of  theae  inatilu- 
tiona  met  at  NewYork  and  ettablbhed  tbe  Anwrioa  Bible  Sodety, 
wllhEliaa  Boudinotaa  piesideDt. :  All  kindred  ottaniiatioiit  is 
the  itatH  gradually  becune  amalgaouted  with  thia  national  body, 
and  the  fcderatioD  wu  completed  iniSjqbytheadheaionof  the 
Philadelphia  Sodety  (which  now  changed  itiname  to  tlie  Penniyl- 
vania  Bible  Sodety}.  NotaIewiiatewarthyvBiaioHirftheBiU& 
luch  as  those  ia  Arabic,  15  diatecti  of  CUneae,  Armenian,  iM 
Zulu,  and  tnaoy  American  Indian.  Philippine,  and  African  lan- 
guages have  appeared  under  the  au^iicea  of  the  Amerion  BiUe 
Sodety.  Turkiah,  daaaical  Chineac,  and  ILorean  venioDi  hava 
b«a  made  by  the  Araericin  and  Britiih  aodetie*  iointly.  Tha 
(odety't  foreiin  aeencio  eitead  to  Quna,  Japan,  Kun,  the 
Turkish  emigre.  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Micronesia,  Slam,  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  the  South  American  cquiblici,  Cuba  and  the  Ptulip- 
pinea.  Jp  the  year  ending  March  311C  1909  the  incoinc  of  the 
Sodety  waa  tjo].j45,  and  it  issued  i,ij],oi8  copiea  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, nearly  baliol  whidi  went  to  readers  outude  the  Dnited  Stale*. 
Tbelotaldutributianeflectfd  by  the  AraericaaBihh  Society  ud 
iti  ledcrated  aodeliea  had  in  1909  exceeded  a4/xB,ooo  vohuac(,iu 

AuTMUim.— Brsidea  Ibe  pubUihed  lepoela  of  tlv  aocMea  h 

qu«tion,thefatlowintWDrlunay  bementioaedf  J.  Owto,  fftil«» 
eflkiFiruTn  rtarii^fkr  ArJHiisnf  Fon^BiUf^SlBdMyTLoiHloa. 
]gt6-i8»);  G.  Brawae,  BulsryeffhtBiWi^gci^aDridoa,  1859), 
Bertram,  CucMctM  dv  C^iimiciMm  HqilimiUII  (Hdle.  iWll; 
■    '     "'■         IVam*  (Pa^^  lM4)l  O.  Down.  HiMiH 


in.  Ch- 

]  St  Petenburs  became  tba  beadquartera 
of  ao  apwv  gf  tbe  Biiiiih  and  Foreica  BMe  Sodaty,  which  Mriiya 

■pecial  fadlitica  in  RuKa,  and  now  auually  ^orcalalea  abobt 
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^reitn  INMe  Soeiely  (London,  1904  foil);  j.  BaTlinger, 
The  Bible  in  WaUs  (London,  1906) ;  T.  H.  Darlow  and  H.  F^  Moule. 


Brilisk  Md  Fbr 


Historical  Caklogue  of  the  Printed  Editions  qflloly  Scripture  (London, 
vol.  i.  1903,  voL  li.  1908).  (T.  H.  D.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  BIBU0L6gT.  The  word  /3(^Xtoyp«^ 
was  used  in  po8t<lassical  Gipek  for  the'writing  o£  books,  and  as 
late  as  1761,  in  Feiming's  Bnf^ish  Dictionary ^  a  bibHograi^er 
is  defined  as  "  o&e  who  writes  or  copies  books."  The  transition 
from  the  meaning  "  a  writing  of  books  "  to  that  of  ''  a  writing 
i^hotit  books,"  was  accomplished  in  France  iu  the  i8th  oentviy 
-•-witness  the  publication  hi  1763  of  the  BiUiographie- instructive 
of  de  Bure.  In  England  the  new  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
popularized  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin  early  in  the 
19th  century,  while  Southey  preferred  the  rival  fMm  bihlu^gyj 
which  is  now  hardly  used.  Present  custom  inclines  to  restrict 
the  province  of  bibliography  to  .printed  books  as  opposed  to 
manuscripts,  and  on  the  other 'hand  recognizes  as  coming  within 
its  scope  almost  everything. in  which  a  book-loving  antiquary 
can  be' interested,  including  the^  history  of  printing  (see 
'Typooxaphy),  book-binding  (?.«.),  book-illustration  (see  Iixtxs- 
tration)  and  book-collecting  {q-v.).  The  present  artide  is  only 
concerned  with  bibliography  as  the  art  of  the  eacamination, 
colktipn  and  description  of  books,  their  enumeration  and 
arrangement  in  Usts  for  purposes  of  information,  and  further 
with  the  literature  of  this  subject,  f.«.  with  the  bibliography 
of  bibli(^(raphy. 

Examination  and  CoUalion.^-BoalkE  an  submitted  to  examina- 
tion in  order  to  discover  their  origin,  or  to  test  statements  con- 
cerning |t  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  .or  to  ayrrtain  if  they 
Are  perfect,  and  if  perfect  whether  th^  are  in  their  original 
con<Ution  or  have  been  "  made  up  "  from  other  copies.  Hi^ 
discovery  of  where,  when  and  by  whom  a  book,  or  fragment 
of  a  book,  i^as  printed,  is  the  most  difficult  of  these  tasks,  though 
as  regards  books  printed  in  the  15th  century  it  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  nimierous  facsimiles  eiramemted  vnder 
IiicimABUiA  (q.v.).  In  the  article  Book  (q.v.)  a  sketch  b  given 
of  the  chief  external  cSiaracteristics  of  books  in  each  centtiry 
^ce  the  invention  of  printing.-  Familiarity  with  books  of 
difieient  agtt  and  countries  soon  creates  a  series  of  general 
ideas  as  to  the  dates  and  places  with  which  any  combination  of 
these  (^aracteristics  may  be  connected,  and  an  experienced 
bibliog^>her,  more  espedally  if  he  knows  something  of  the 
history  of  paper,  will  quickly  narrow  down  the  field  of  inquiry 
Sufficiently  to  make  special  search  possible. 

As  rq^ds  the  correction  of  mis-statements  In  eariy  books 
as  to  their  place  and  origin,  glaring  piractes  such  as  the  Lyonnese 
counterfeits  of  the  octavo  editiojis  of  the  classics  printed  by 
AMns  at  Venice,  and  the.  numerous  unauthorized  editions  of 
Works  by  Luther,  professing  to  be  printed  at  Wittenberg,  have 
long  ago  been  ei^posed.  A  different  variety  of  the  same  kind 
of  pu^e  arises  from  the  existence  of  numerous  original 
editions  with  fictitious  iraprtnts.  As  early  as  1499  a  Brescia 
printer,  in  order  to  evade  the  privflege  granted  to  Aldus,  gave 
to  an  edition  of  Politlau  the  spumous  Imprint  "  Florentiae," 
and  in  the  i6th  century  many  controversial  books  printed  in 
Bnglattd  purported  to  have  been  issued  In  German  towns;  or 
irith  pleasant  humour,  "  at  'Rornt  before  the  castle  of  S.  Angel 
at  the  sigh  of  S.  Peter."  Only  a  knowledge  o^  the  general 
characteristics  wMch  a  bpok  printed  at  such  a  place  and  such 
B  time  sho^  possess  win  secure  avoidance  of  thes^  trai»,  but 
^en  suspicion  has  hten.  aroused  the  whole  story  will,  often  be 
found  in  such  books  as  Weller's  Die  moikirte  Literatur  der  OUeren 
mtd  neuergH  Spradien  (18^6-1867),  and  Diefalschen  undfingir- 
ten  Dtuekdrte  (rS64>,  Brunet'a  Tmprimeurs  itnaiinaires  et  libraires 
sUpposis  (1666} ,  de  BrouOlant's  La  Liberti  de  la  Presse  en  France; 
nisMr^dt'PkrH  du  Marieau,  impritnewr  d  Coiogne,&'c.  (x888); 
in  the  various  bibliographies  of  Erotica  and  in  Branet^s  Manuel 
4$  PAimtem  and  oUier  handbooks  for  the  use  of  collectors. 
A  8p<!dal  case  of  this  problem,  of  piracies  and  spurious  imprints 
Is  tnat  of  the  modem  photographic  or  type-lacsimiW  forgery 
of  small  books  possessing  a  Ugh  commerdal  value,  inch  as  the 
early  editkna  of  the  letter  of  Columbus  amioandn|  his  discovery 


of  the  Nkem  Wisvid  Bhd  fotgirfes  ttf  this  kind  esn  Ve 
by  the  tendeAcy'of  all  photographic  processei  of  reproductioii 
to  thicken  letters,  and  exaggerate  evcty  kind  of  defect,  but  the 
best  of  these  mutations  when  printed^ on  old  paper  requite 
a  specific  knowledge  of  the  originals  and  often  cause  great 
trouble.  The  type-facsimile  forgeries  are  mostly  of  short  piecci 
by  Tennyson,  George  Eliot  and  A.  C.  Swinburne,  printed  (or 
supposed  to  have  been  printed— for  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of 
these  "  forgeries  "  ever  had  any  origmala)  for  drculatioB  among 
friends.  These  trifles  Should  never  be  purchased  Iritbout  a 
written  guarantee. 

When  the  edition  to'  which  a  book  belongs  is  known,  further 
examination  is  needed  to  ascertain  if  it  is  perfect  and  in  its 
original  state.  Where  no  standard  cdlation  is  aVailaUe,  diis 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  detailM  exahiination  of  the  quires 
orgatherings<rfwhidiitfsmadeup(seebelow).  In  the  earliest 
bpoka  these  are  often  very  Irregular.  A  huge  book  was  usually 
printed  ^multaneously  in  four  or  six  sections  on  as  many  different 
presses,  and  the  several  composhers,  if  uiuible  to  end  theif 
sections  at  the  end  of  a  complete  quire,  would  insert  a  sinj^ 
leaf  to  ^ve  more  space,  or"  sometimes  leave  a  blank  page,  at 
half  page,  for  lack  of  matter,  occasionally  adding  the  note  "  Hik 
miUus  est  defectus.**^  A  careful  examination  of  the  text,  a  task 
from  which  biUiographers  often  steink,  and  a  comparison  with 
other  editions,  are  the  only  remedies  in  these  cases. 

If  a  coj^  contains  the  right  number  of  leaves,  the  further 
question  arises  as  to  wli^ther  any  <A  these  have  been  supplied 
nom  other  0(^[jks,  or  are  in  fecsimile.  I^sw  effectors  even  now 
are  educated  enough  to  prefer  copies  in  the  condition  in  w:hidi 
the  ravages  of  time  have  left  them  to  those  which  have  been 
"  corni^eted  "  by  dealersj  htttce  many  old.  books  have  been 
**  made  up  "  with  leaves  fk>m  oth^  copies,  or  not  infrequently 
fiom  other  editions.  These  meddlings  often  defy  detection, 
but  proof  of  them  nuiy  be  found  In  differences  in  the  heigjtt  and 
colour  of  the  paper,  in  the  two  oorresponding  leaves  at  eltlicr 
end  of  a  folio  quire  both  possesafng  a  waternuuk,  or  in  theSr 
wiremaxks  not  corresponding,  or  (in  very  early  books)  by  the 
ornamentation  added  by  hand  being  in  a. different  style. 

¥^ben  It  has  been  ascartained  that  a  copy  contains  the  right 
number  of  leaves  aiid  that  aH  these  leaves  ate  original,  the  last 
point  to  be  settled  is  as  to  whether  it  dSBen  in  any  respect  firooi 
the  standard  collation.    Owing  to  the  extreme  slowmtes  of  the 
preaswork  for  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  inventioo  of 
printing,  there  were  more  oppodunitics  for  making  small  correc- 
tions while  an  old  book  was  passing  through  the  press  than 
there  arein  the  case  of  modem  oaes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
balls  vsed  for  inking  the  type  sometimes  caught  up  words  or 
individual  letters  ai^  these  were  lepOaced  by  the  oompodtoM 
as  best  they  could.    The  siiiall  variations  in  the  text  noticed 
in  different  copies  of  the  First  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  end 
again  of  Milton's  Paradise  tbsl,  are  probably  to  he  expiaSned 
by  a  mixture  of  these  two  causes.     Where  a  serious  error  was 
discovered  after  a  sheet  had  been  printed  off,  the  leaf  on  which 
it  occurred  waa  sometimes  eut  out  and  a  ttew  leaf  <called  » 
"  cancel  **)  printed  to  replace  ft  and  pasted  on  t»  the  test  of 
the  sheet    VMatioaa  between  different  cofrfes  of  the  first  edftioo 
of  Herrick's  Hesperides  which  have  puxztod  all  his  edUon  are 
doe  to  the  presence  of  several  of  such  cadcelSL    Lastly,  a  printer 
when  he  had  printed  part  of  a  book  might  wish  to  incretae  tha 
siseof  the-editioB,  and  tholeaves  already  printed  off  would  haw 
to  be  reprinted,  thus  causing  a  combination  of  identical  mad 
different  leaves  in  different  copies.    The  famoos  43-line  Bible 
of  c  1455,  variously  attributed  to  Gutenbecg  and  to  F^tt  awl 
Sdioeffer,  and  the  Valeriut  itaxbmuf  printed  by  Schoefffer  ia 
r47i,  are  Instances  of  editions  being  thus  enlasged  whUe  poaatav 
through  the  press.    As  each  book  was  set  up  iterallsaieouty'aK 
several  different  .presses^  the  re]Meinted  leantas  occur  mt  th* 
beginning  of  each  of  the  sections. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  books  of  which  It  ii. 
difficult  to  find  two  copies  in  exact  agreement.  Eitber  ts 
quicken  presswork  or  to  comity  with  trade-iegulatioaa  mode 
in  the  interest  of  cdmpositors,  in  some  books  of  which  laifB 
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Hril  Pnytr-ttot  t/  BimriVI..  uh]  iha  "  Saam  ud  Smim«  ' 

kiKm  tt  TttUHt  ilaaiiaxj.  ach  iDnna  wm  M  ' 

mbA  dUeRnt  dmei.    llx  kHma  -mra  Its  ined  it 

in  printatK,  uhI  botb  at  Uw  itic*  *^  miis  tke  printed  ■ 

CUM  U  be  MildiHl  alniiiit  any  Doinbar  •(  diflii 


inlddia  of  the  i6tb  ceBtu7,  but  pmbaUjr  iMer  Ivtratti  nould 
IwpiDdDotd. 

DiMrittim.~TiiB  ideal  tenndi  vUcb  (■  Ubliograplilal 
nnk  riiMild  bediKCUdi>Uie|in>iri>lga  faiu  aocanUa  fcan  of 
■  Mandud  4acH[itioB  of  ■  potect  copy  oF  evdy  book  ol  lit«raiy, 
bhterkal  ot  typopipUcal  iatent  u  11  tot  iMbkI  fton  tba 
piw.tiidofan(hev»un[isiiMiHid>diiiBBiaft[.  Wbenuob 
■undud  4e*criptioiu  HbiU  have  been  mada,  adequalc^  checked 

by  a  linple  reference  w  tbem,  «<lb  i 
S  any,  and  In  bistMence  en 
object  with  wbidi  II  it  befng  re^taoibed.  Ody 
hiB  any  approadi  been  made  to  a  mllectiin  of  ndi  Uandaid 
deicriplnni.  One  laitance  wluck  say  be  died  b  tbat  of  the 
entrit*  of  Ibe  ijth  cmtury  boaka  in  Ibe  Rtttrtcrimm  BiUU- 
p^fUam  of  Lndwig  Haia  (i8i6~i«]8),  whiib  ibe  additioa  ol 
m  aiuilik  maik*  m  havtaig  betn  aav^iei  by  Hain  himiiilf  ia 
tke  oopfcs  In  tbe  Royal  Uirary  a(  Miuikk.  "Oa  bigh  Uauiaid 
Of  accuracy  of  Iboe  aitoiiked  oilriii  <Hve  tot  tba  OKitdan  l» 
iMt«  Uaak  leave*  at  Iha  begtUDf^  or  md)  hai  beca  n  veil 
eacabUAad,  aad  the  Kiftrlcrtiim  h  as  widely  kaoav,  tbat  la 
Bany  catakigiKi  of  Inconibnla  the  tbmt  title  of  tin  book 
tsfctber  vitb  the  naaber  of  Haln'l  rntqr  hM  botn  neUly 
■BbatltntedforalanKdfKTlptloa.  Bode*  priBttd  at  CtdDcd  19 
to  1640  can  be  equally  Dell  deacrfiied  by  Ibdi  ihorl  thlea  aad  m 
Rfensca  to  Mr  FatcDDcr  Madan'i  £»Jy  O^ard  Prta  pobliAad 
fc  •»95-     -'■ "■    ■       ■■       ■ 


« to  pair  toe  ca 
II  nay  be  b  . 
kal  iBMltDM  nor*  work  ol  tbit  kind  lu^  b( 
A  UBsdatd  deserlptiaii  of  any  boot  m        ' 
ihlBtbtcue 


ouly  onltled!— (a)  A  Htcnl  tnnief^MOi  thetidftiMice,ai|»«f 
Ike  oolopbon,  If  uf  ,  iBd  ol  any  heidtagi  ot  otbtr  peatlam  «f  the 
book  aanrtng  lo  dktta(Bkk  h  Imn  other  hiiii;W  StMonest* 
u  to  thoiiie  or  form  of  the  book,  tka  iMlwriagalic  nafai  of 
wUdi  it  b  niadeiqi.  with  the  total  mimbar  of  l«*ve%  the  meMBio' 
meat  of  an  unoil  copy  or  of  the  type-paie.  i^aotiof  tba  lypea  in 
wUcb  diKereat  parta  of  the  book  aie  pitaled,  and  a  icdnna 
10  any  uvatwonhy  bifonaatkin  abcai^  hi  print;  t()  A  itate- 
■•Pt  ot  tbe  Eteraiy  caBtmts  ol  the  book  and  of  the  poLnta  at 
wMch  they  napectiTtly  begin;  (J)  / 
tnto  not  Uoo  which  may  be  needed. 

6)  Id  tnnicribiiia  tbe  (itle-pase  and  other  parte  of  (he  boo 
dedrahic  not  to  orah  inlcrnicdiate  wordi^  it  an  omision 
naite  It  iliodld  be  iadkated  by  three  dou  piKed  cIdk  idnihe 
-nw4ndafaliaeihonld  be  iaifieaied  by  u  <v>riiht  invke.'  li 
a  comiderBbla  gun  (o  ladicate  to  rbc  ejv  m  whit  lyna  ihe  won 
tranctibcd  art  prinled,  J-i.  whodm  la  roiiuii,  (Olhic  kttcr.  1 
Italic  and  loeaehcajewhcthef  iama)U!*iileiof  minmculeif'npp' 
or  lower  eaie  ■').  To  do  Ihia.  bowevet.  adda  ciKtly  noi  only  tn  Ih 
nM  of  priMhv.  bin  alB  to  the  Uabtfiiv  of  arnr.  li  mnia  miDu 
»  n  tard  ibiomboul 
'  ■  '  i|iboa,  then 

.'heai 

d<a  tn  ■■ 


(Mxlefn  cetaioiwi  and  Ubliorraslifa  an^diiGtiiiTd  bv  td 
Race  tn  thaat  of  each  formi  ai  "  qviitcFvi."  *'  qvcen,'*  "  I 
d<a  tn  an  nalnltllicut  mn^lentiop  oE  the  foiiu  QV 
QVEEN,  EVROPE.  u  Ihcy  aii:uc  on  title^paen  at  a  da 
'V"  wMlbemajuMlefcriBof  boih"v"ana"a."    II 


ofiapbet*  fniB  10  we  deuUe  ilnlaa  to  avoid  1 
la  oM-iuhioiicd  loof  coniau.    Other*  me  a  ai 


Kuater  of  •trofcei  wfaera  the  ipace  kft.  b  wtdv  tbM  lUa 


tahea  in  refvoduciae  llw  miigindiA  which  fjoqueDib'  occur  in  the 
original  tiller  BiULgnphB*  who  bav*  ntiUgd  ibo~«lrc*  (aad 
tb^  lawlin^  of  tbcir  own  accuracy  may  npnduce  tbem  inaileace. 
though  it  will  aeed  conKau  watcbfulatM  (o  pwvcnt  the  prialer 
Iron  "  (Kting  thera  tight."  TtanacribMB  td  only  average  accuncy 
wil  coaailt  Ibeir  hapnin—  by  indicadnB  the  nitprint  in  Hune  way, 
anil  111.  (r»iu»»«  im  pi  (ifc),  pMe  Mfeciallv  when  printed  in  Italics 
(I),  beina  aglir.  pnti^ly  the  liaiiriM  plan  it  to  add 
Bating  But  the  miipnou  in  qacation  oociu  la  lbs 

iBical  dprcason  for  Ihe  ivLitioB 
of  paper  of  which  tJiey  lonn  a 


or  of  (be  Cerman 
a  note  at  tbe  end 
oririMl. 
»)  The"_iia*"Dfabiic>li 


-  -ne  Race  10  be  iiMrd  ia  three  imltad  of  in  iho.  and 
no  dinnK*  in  fern  according  to  tbe  way  la  iibich 
hcaiwofa  booh  peiatedon  haiiaoiadt  neper  *'  iaveiv 
nlbyboldiHipapafatothalight.  CenalaaldM 
^■g«>,  Kill  tic  noticed,  occining  at  a  rale  ahoiit  an 
1  ruwung  at  right  angle*  to  the  BiK  linea.  Then 
niendiciilar  in  a  folio,  octavo,  33  no,  and  hDrieoaial 
lino.  In  a  iiiao,  a*  tb«  name  iHi;Jie*,  tba  (beet  ia 
;  nod  in  Ihc  cwfiDr  part  at  kaat  of  tbe  IMheeniiHy 
s  Hch  a  way  that  the  wir*4na*  arc  petpendicuhu. 
>  dieet  lonaiiiE  (wo  nngc*,  a*ii  the  caic  in  aa  octavo. 
I  ia  divMed  Uiia  •»  inaead  of  Into  four  ni  ia  *a 
iter  habit  baa  been  lo  fold  tba  idHat  differcnUv.  tht 
(It  fori^  Ihe  width  «i  foar  ii^i*,  and  tbe  wUik 
;  htight  a  thiee  pigrfc  < 


^  „™__  by  the  word  "  ■bKi."  which  ahould  be  rmricted  tu  the 
original  Aeet  of  paper  which  hy  foMini  bRomca  Mkt.  quarto,  Ae-, 
bd^  applied  abo  to  Iha  dooUe-kaf  of  lour  page*.    A  werdapcciallr 
lied  to  thii  ia  gioatly  nnrdcd,  and  ai  ntbrnngi  of  ikcl 
*    ■    '  ■  -IcavM  >K  kBo^technTcany  u 
ftt.  the  dDuble-iof  lt«lf  ndgbt 


apfirDOfuled  Bo  thii  h  gioatJy  nerd 
iGTh,  four,  Ac,  of  auch  don1j!c-[ca 


9IO 

tkcKqin 
MlvMrbi 
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tjn  thcv  uUy,     Cnon  i>  Ibc  priDWd 

iM  bcwki  SR  cooiBoii,  ■«!  It  b  KMom 

in  dctiiL    When  nfmn  ku  to  Ix 

ulu  pafB  el  In  old  boolc,  the  priim'l  ilimiirn 

immiu,  nn  Initci  Dumber  ptinil  bttn  int  PniFT 

Ember  of  Ihs  lul  Jn  tlw  glthering  and  Ibt  (ddllian 

.   .  .  Dumrra]  VHfalhg  lb#  pU(v  o(  "n?cto"  vtA  "vtrwa" 
"SiT)-     When  KHBc  toavnots  bwli  an  nurnbcnd  indMlKn 


£iiiaHnilifli  cud  ArramttmrnL — In  Ibc  iglli  ud  atlj  lotk 
ftnrift  thm  vu  ■  tiadincy,  wfiwiiUy  «bod|  FriDch  whwn. 
ta  enamu  the  tcope  of  Ublk^niili]',  on  the  ptmui  th*I  it 
wu  tlw  duly  ot  the  bibliiign[dieT  Is  ippniH  ijie  vilut  of  lU  the 
cL  plAC*  Thkh  each 


•  pnritns  dxMUkttiua  ot  ill  knowledie.    BibUo- 
ue  pov   DMK  modeit.    They    mocnlic   lli»t   Uk 
'.Hen  ^ndfy  the  p«^  nua— ml 


n  af  Kitan,  tBu  the  kiH«ied|B  ol  ^hcBklijr  ntj  of  .  _ 
[y  medwl  to  mika  ■  gDod  bibliagn|diy  of  rhiiiiiirij  ii  alto- 
'    -       '~-        'qrltMlf;  (hat*U,kilut,toi>tKli 


iccoidiiii  to  the  plica  lod  poDlini-boiue*  wlwre  thcr  « 
Ikroduod.    For  Ik*  (ladiiallaa  of  ■  praviKe  oi  ootntjr.  they 
irc  KHMtimei  groupod  «>der  Ibe  plicee  wben  tbdc  ntbon 
weRboniorntfcM.    FefH>«iMlpuipme».lli^iMyhe«Ping»d 
■CEDidliif  to  Ibe  lufiuci  or  dialecl  in  wUcfa  Un 


nM  betveea  (be  elpfalirtiril  onkr  of  aul 
duoBokglcal  onter  tnmdinc  to  dale  of  pqbliotion,  n ' 
OT  dphrintkal  oido'  amndinj  to  nbiMU,  ud  Msw 
tloi  of  tboc  methadi.  In  atnisiag  Ike  choico  (he 
reqaMu  b  a  icaliy  dear  Idei  of  thiUM  to  vhicfc  Ibe  bibliognpliy , 
rbn  nnde.  Ii  to  be  poL  if  iti  chief  eb)ec(  be  lo  give  detiiled 
~  oDt  indirldaa]  booki,  *  itricUy  alphibetkal 
hy  amhon  and  lliiet "  iiJ.  by  tlu  name*  oi 
aiitbon  in  Ihefl  alpblbetlal  order,  ud  tbe  tiOa  of  their  book* 
i>  ^^>habettcal  Mquenc*  under  ihe  nimea)  will  be  Ihs  Boat 
ucfiil,  btonw  ll  eniUei  iha  aOideat  lo  obuin  the  injarmatiea 
h*  wdu  wiih  the  inaUat  eaae.  But  iihile  HCh  in  ilphibetkal 
~  "  til  to  individwl  eaUia,  it 
object  of  ihe  biUiofniAy 
ilbor  hai  wiUUD.  If  H  1*  deared  to 
..  .  .  _  .  .  .  d  denlopuMin  of  i  Kibject,  or  tb* 
Hieruy  bkgrapby  ij  an  latiwr,  Ibe  bcnlu  ibould  be  eatctcd 
■obegivai.tbiicaB 


■irufod' lipbibMkmlly  for  ipair  nftrcKs,  and  the  faooki 
A(OMh«katty  wider  Ibe  mbjict,  aa  that  Iha  nenit  an  alK^s 
■t  Ibe  end.  Lutly  if  the  sl^ea  li  u  tbo*  bom  fu  the  vbob 
SeU  hM  been  coveted  ud  nbat  (Opi  KoniB  lo  bo  iUed,  n  da«i 
ciulocue  anwifed  accmdiag  to  Mbit  uc  ccaiideitd  lha  logiol 
fubdlvWouoftbesibieahiaiuadvwiiua-  ll  is  Inparuai, 
bovaver.  to  lemeniba  tbit,  if  tbe  bulk  of  iba  bailb)cnpfa)r  ii 
my  buie.  a  piindpla  tl  imafenMsil  which  would  be  clear  aid 
BidBl  on  a  --""  anl*  nay  ba  bit  ta  Ibe  quuiity  of  p*cei  ova 
which  canot*  be  qukUy 
'  five  its  luthoc.  ii  uiel»w 
ill  imtHity  bting  ihe  worn  nonrtiiioa 
ot  the  alfAabeticil  tadei  to  wbicb  Ibiae  who  cannot  carry  * 
eaafiicilBd  "kfkri  "  imnntTwi  in  their  bcada  are  obliged 
toHn.ta  tbebntte 

deu  ccBntertelwring  ^mii  to  fuulfy  the  k«t  of  li 
wfaidb  it  CDtub^  ^be  aUa  duaibcMion  ibould  itwayi  be  that 
whiiA  will  b*  neM  jmnadlataly  lueiul  lo  mdcnol  the  books. 
To  throw  li^i  on  tlie  hiUory  of  ■  uibject  iikd  to  indiola  bo* 
tar  Ihe  field  i>  covcnd  an  honouiattle  objccu  lor  coiwilcn,  bul 
■hould  nmlly  be  held  lubotdiiutc  to  pmctlcal  use.  It  li  oote- 
wolthy  aba  that  they  ■>*¥  often  be  belter  loncarded  by  mcanl 
oianiitdeiortablaAaalqitbemainarranganent.  Thehiitaiy 
ot  Hab'i  KittrtaHam  Bibliepiifliiaim,  -which  enomcrales  in  aa 
'  '  '  *  iIamageDM9l0laui]u)[Saiidtitleswinei6/:iooboiikx 
tW  I5lfc  cntuty,  i*  •  good  eiample  of  Ihii.     FoC 


a,but  U 


w  pracdciUy  no  Hgbt  on  (W 


cnlaifad  Id  hii  indn  to  Dr  Copioger'i&i^fltMnll*  Aaia  (i«Bi). 
The  focm  of  the  Index  enables  cadi  ptiMer^  work  to  l>e  Kto  at  a 
glance,  ud  the  Impelui  given  lo  lite  tttidy  of  tbe.liiMoiy  «l 

■Rugsl  imder  FtlBUn  lastead  of  Antbon,  it  ■unli)  kara  beta 
far  mare  diScolt  to  nae;  Its  Utenty  valoo  would  bave  beta 
halvad,  and  tlv  taanl  of  iltf  outpitt  of  eidi  picii»  now  fc^— tiTly 


BIBLIOMANCy— BICBSTER 


AftlCWMil  bm  ben  (tacmcd  by  Ow  fuDcr 
It  to  exloidovet  mujr  pacts. 

Tim  KUiv'fh  ^  Bittirpatkf.— The  nal 
(■rtjrpdgtinc  ku  pnvitfed  the  mUeilil  for  u  aln 
bit  (lEc  iNcmiABuiA)  si  Uk  booL*  pciited  in  tlw  ijili  couury 
•tillcituL  0(  tkoM  primed  Id  llKynnijoi-ij36  then  ill 
Imtuiva  ainiDCntim  in  the  cantinHUtOD  of  Puuer's  JkiuIb 
TypiirtfUa  (itort,  md  a«lCTiili  m  grw  ~~. 
ioT  imfirningukd  auadmf  thn.  Bm  the  prDieCti ' 
(or  >  nnimttl  bibUocnpby  twvc  dwindlad  in  pminitiiiB  o  the 
aolpBt  of  the  pRM  ha  iaaaati,  aod  the  ncuat  appmdm 
(a  uch  A  mdi  m  tlu  priated  mtilosuo  of  the  libnTy  of  the 
British  HuMun,  udtlwt  oi  the  Blbliothtque  Natioiule  at  Puli, 


n,*ndtluit 
1.    Ofbool 


irilyiD 


_»  Wily  __     

I,  the  bibliographicil  coUecUDnsof  Mr  W.  C.  Hulill, 
the  BOHapa^ia'i  Uamal  by  Lowndet,  ud  the  other  biblB- 
gnpMcal  wi^  emuDccUcd  in  tlu  uticte  on  boi^-adlectlng 
(f.i.).  When  ■  uninnil  UbUognplqr  ww  msgniied  u  u 
IvpoaEbiliiy,  pBlrfolins  luncMcd  tiM  conpOMloD  ef  itioii*! 
Ubliognphla,  ud  Ihe  BiUulkaa  BniMwiica  of  Robert  Wttt 
(Edmbii^,  1S14)  renuiiB  u  dtnocdinary  ouBpk  of  wbil 
Ihe  lUl  ol  a  single  miui  could  xxornpliih  in  Ihn  dinctioii. 
Qabord'a  Iji  Frmtu  liatrewt  (Pub,  tirftiM).  whBe  it  givts 
fuller  Title*,  is  much  kd  ixmpniiaaiv*,  embncmg  miisly 
lM»h*  of  the  i8lh  ind.Mily  iglh  ecDtuiIt*,  ud  oBtyHidi  ol 
tltew  u  eiqieunl  la  the  coapAer  to  b*  mltltB  by  '  amiii, 
biitoijtsa.  ct  gnu  de  Ictlns."  In  the  voiki  of  Keiiisiii  (AU- 
tmuiMB  Bitcktrltxilmi,  ifoe-iSi;,  I>cipdc,  iflti-iBi?).  mnd 
Kayiei  iBUduriailm,  ir^a,  Ife.,  Ixipiig,  On,  Ac)  CermaDy 
potMMea  ■  fiu  iMord  nl  her  oMput  of  bodu  dming  the  lui 
(wo  centHrict,  ■nd  since  the  otgimiauion  of  the  buolc-tnde, 
coBtcmpoTuy  lists  of  bookc,  wjlh  rtnmh  end  Indeict  bsued 
U  inldviia,  etiat  foi  most  Eimpetn  countries.  Fit  the  period 
befoK  thoe  became  of  impotUinCB  in  Encbwl  Buch  biblio. 
grafAical  material  hai  beoi  coDectni  in  the  C^taJogura  of 
English  Books  ptinted  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  (uocd 
by  Ihe  Biilis])  Museum  in  1884,  by  the  John  Rylandj  libmy, 
Manchater,  in  1895.  ud  by  Ihe  University  library,  Cambrid^, 
in  1400-1906.  A  similar  recoTd  of  the  rich  English  coUectlona 
in  the  Bodlmsn  Hbrary,  Oiford,  remains  a  grenl  dcsidrralMm, 
While  thiK  substitutes  for  a  universal  author  csUlogue  )awt 
gnuluaOy  been  provided,  similar  conliibutioni  to  >  uoivcnal 
•ubfect  eatalogiie  have  been  RUide  in  the  form  of  innumcnblt 
wpKbl  bibllogriphies  compiled  by  ttudents  01  bookmen  Inter- 
ested In  special  aubjecla  or  dcpartnicnts  of  lilentuic  Tbe 
moM  iniportant  of  these  an  tnumenlcd  ia  the  bibUogrephtLal 
nolei  ^ipended  la  utlde*  in  thit  EncychqiBatiB,  but  many 
■Itenipts  have  been  made  tocompile  Kparate^^tllogM*  of 

TbenuatRcento  illy 

uke  over  all  that  ii  ny 

iiT  Bibliat'ttka  k  ■■ 

jTi/oitotfllkei   Oriii  Vr( 

2*lBMucb>  Nami  klL 

IQOS),  SVO.  XTli-   -uv,  wji. 

'■  ■'—<■'  -^~  *-  mled  that  the  Iu<  of  Booii  rf  Bifmwa  ..  -,. 

" 'fum.  tint  ptiblshed  in  IftSg,  and 

Wrrki  aJM  Ic  On  Litian  <^  1^ 
-1900.  cdind  by  C.  K.  FoRncve 

auBbfT  of  biUioinptucil  vorkii.  and  that  an  eclectic  liU.  with 
a  wlvable  intraddcltan,  will  be  found  .in  Prolenor  Fervmoa's 
£nH^4KJj<i/Baj»[nf4y(E<liDbiH|)i.  1900).  (A.  W.  Po.) 

BIBUQMANCT  (from  the  Gr.  B^TUot,  a  book,  md  ^uimfa, 
IKOftaxy),  a  form  of  divination  {q.v.)  by  mean*  of  the  Bible  oi 
other  hooka.  TTie  method  emphiyed  is  to  o|Kn  the  Bible  hap- 
hazard and  be  gnlded  by  the  6nt  verse  irhicb  catchea  the  eye. 
Among  the  GTcek*  and  Romam  lite  practice  mi  knoira  Wtdel 


j°d^b< 

K^Bit-lltm  titlu 
the  .SiSiHt-iwIei  tf 
Brililk  ^annm  in  I 

auBW  of  biUioan 


ViigiL 

Gauliah  town,  the  medeiD  Uoau 
'nntB.  .Bat,  on  a  hilltop  tjoo  ft. 
has  Iwcaled  a  vast  area  of  jje 
wood  laanpatl } 


■IBBACTK 
Beuvn^,  near  A 
above  aca-levd, 
•oo,  girt  with  i 
tailing  the  nnaia  <4  4 
and  thai  vockshopa  of  iron  and  Itraaaa  w 

It  ana  tkopital  of 

Later  as  Ancunns  t 

AugiBtodOniim  (Antun),  to  dntny  the  fr 

5n  BuDiot, /'f-Blki  da  Bony  r  Mchelme,  OfifJdM  dt  BAraW; 
also  RfcRDce*  m.  Aaoin. 

•lBIILUI,Bnmame  of  tlu  Roman  gauCalfnutia.  ThcbeM- 
hnown  of  thoae  wlw  bore  it  waa  Uarcaa  Calpuralu  Bibukoe, 
consul  with  Julius  Caciar,  5c)  A.c.  He  waa  the  candidate  put 
forward  by  the  aristooaiical  party  !■  opinaition  to  L.  Luccetua, 
who  waa  of  the  party  of  Caoar;  and  bribery  waa  fnely  need, 
with  the  approval  of  even  Ihe  rigid  Cato  (Suetooiiis,  Catar,  q), 
to  secure  bis  election.  But  he  proved  no  maldi  for  bis  abia 
colbsgue.  He  made  an  atumpt  10  expose  the  agnikn  law 
iutipduced  by  Caesar  for  dialribuling  the  lands  of  Campania, 
but  vn«  orerpowcfed  and  even  personally  ill-treated  hy  Ihe 
mob.  After  makiog  vain  complaints  in  tiie  senate,  he  dul 
himself  up  In  bla  own  house  during  the  rcsuaining  eight  mositlia 
erf  his  cooiulabip,  taking  no  part  in  public  buainesa  beyond 
lulminating  edict*  againit  CUesar'a  proceeding  which  only 
provoked  as  altafk  ufiaa  his  honae  by  a  mob  of  Caeaar'a 
partisans.  HJs  coAduct  gave  rise  to  the  jest,  that  Julius  and 
Caesar  weic  consula  during  Ihat  year.  When  tlK  relations  of 
Caesar  and  Poupcy  became  strained,  Bibulus  supported  Pompey 
(Plutarch,  Colo  ilinoT,  41)  and  joined  in  proposing  his  election  aa 
sole  consul  (51  B.C.).    Neil  year  he  went  to  Syria  as  proconaid 


d  byO] 


over  Ihe  Parthiana,  before  his  own  arrival  in  the  province. 
After  the  exF^TBlion  of  his  term  of  office,  Pompey  gave  him  com- 
nutod  of  his  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  He  proved  himeetf  ntterly 
incapable',  his  diief  eiploll  was  the  burobg  of  thirty  transporia 
on  Ibelr  relura  from  Epirua' whither  ibey  had  succeeded  in 
conveying  Caesar  and  some  tioofa  from  Brundusium.  He  died 
soon  altetwuds  (48)  ol  fatigue  and  mortibcalion  (Caeiar,  BeJI, 
Ch.  ill.  5-1S;  DIo  Casslus  ill.  4S).  Allhou^  not  a  man  of  great 
importance,  Bibulus  ahowed  great  petsitleocy  at  the  enemy  ol 
Caesar.  C^ciTD  says  ul  hbn  that  he  wag  no  oiitor,  but  a  careful 
wrilert  By  his  wile  Porda,  daughter  of  Calo,  aftemardl  married 
to  Bmlus,  he  had  Uiree  sons.  The  two  ddeel  were  uurdcied 
in  Egypt  by  some  of  the  soldiery  ol  Gabinias;  Ihe  yonngat, 
LwduE  Calpuniius  Blbulos,  fought  en  Ihe  side  of  Ihe  n^ubUc 
at  Ihe  battle  of  Philippi,  bul  auirendered  10  Antony  soon  after- 
wards, ud  waa  by  him  appointed  Id  the  commud  of  his  fleeL 
He  died  (ibout  33)  while  governor  of  Syria  under  Aiunslus. 
He  wtole  a  short  memoir  of  his  step-falber  Brutus,  which  was 
used  by  PlutaithJApplu,  B.C.  (v.   136;  Plutarch,  BnOia. 

Bici  (f nnn  PIT.  Us,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  meanbig  dart- 
poknired),  a  tentf  enoneously  api^Ied  in  Engbah  to  particutai 
shades  of  green  or  Vtat  pigrornts  f  mm  the  French  terms  wttt  hU 
and  <itv  Ul,  dark  green  or  blue.  These  colonn  are  generally 
prepared  from  baaic  co|^)er  carixmales,  but  sometimes  from 
tdiramarine  ud  other  pigmenta.' 

BU^BfTBE,  a  market  town  in  U»  Woodstod  puVanenaiy 
division  of  Oifordshiie,  England,  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oxford  1^ 
a  btuch  of  Ihe  Londoo  k  Nonh-Weslem  laDway.  Fop. 
of  urban  district  (1901)  ]«;,  It  lies,  near  the  Bortbem  edgi 
of  the  Sat  open  plain  (^  Ot  Moot,  In  a  patioral  country.  The 
diurch  of  St  Eadburg,  the  virgin  of  Aylesbuiy,  is  tntdfonn, 
wHh  a  western  tower,  and  contains  ciainple*  of  Norman  and 
each  succeeding  style.  There  Is,  moreover,  In  Ibe  wise  a  sln^ 
rude  angulai  neb  coinideKd  to  be  Saaon.  Iniorpmated  Willi 
a  fium-baoM.  Kasty  PatpemHcite  nattins  an  seen  of  an 


BICHAT-^KHSOMATIS: 


AnaiWMM  pii>ty  TouikM  M  iIm  dmc  ol  tto  wttk  tmdtmif. 

BiFHter  bu  coiuiduiblc  ■grieultanl  tnde  ud  ■  bowkg 
biAaiiyf  IlisifivDuriiehuDtiBgcmtR. 

TliE  inrrdiutiDn  caleTy  comiDoofy  iDdicAtiBg  Romm  orlglll, 
doe^  »aC  do  u  beR»  ud  is  periupi  copEsl  [nun  Akbatts  aad 
CbcsUftoD,  2  rrL  west  of  Bkoter,  where  then  a  ■  unall  Romu 
•itft,  ptDbab]y  &  wayside  viUsfe,  mt  l]iD  meeting  al  louSi  Ennn 
the  south  (DDTdiateT)^  west,  north -eist  and  east. 

~     ■     "       lonlklg  to  the 


IdbyH 


d'Oily.    In  i 


n  AoputiiiBii  Stnorir^  which  fmn  U 


adopted  kw. 


jAngjpey  obl^ned  a  gnat  it 

■nd  stFridey  marlicl  is  menlioi 

II.  gnntcd  1  Monday  b 

the  ApostJe,  and  in  144c 

held  fai  that  part  ol  the  town  lallcd  BurjSai,  trim  thh  date 

Inown  as  Marfcct-End.    Bicoter  never  psaaewd  any  Dwia~ 

lactares  of  impotUsce.  but  Um  Jain  and  ■—■>•<■  woe  imidi 

irequentcd,  and  in  tbe  i6Ih  ceotniy   tlie.calUe  Bltket  ,«ai 

cspedall;  lamoaa. 

Sn  ].  C  BkanAald.  HUltry  ^  lii  Damaj  e!  Biutlrr' douton, 
l88i-ia94):jDhDDuBliki.friUgr)F^Diculir  (London.  1816). 

BICHAT,  MARIB  FHABCOU  ZAVIEK  (i7ti-i&»),  Fiescfa 
anatomist  ant^phyiiologiit.  was  bom  alThointt*  (Jurl)  on  tlw 
14th  ol  NovcmbQ  IT11.  Hit  fathti',  a  physidiin,  was  Us  first 
hslnicloi.  He  enteted  the  coJlirgG  oi  Nanlua,  and  alterwaidi 
studied  at  Lyons.  In  aiaflieraaUa  and  the  physical  sciences 
he  made  lapid  progma.  but  ultmuLcly  derottd  himseil  10  the 
study  of  pnaUmy  and  surgety,  under  the  guidance  o£  M.  A. 
Petit  (i;66-tBii),  illcf  surgeon  lo  the  HAtel  Dicu  al  Lyons. 
The  rrvolutionary  disturbancca  competed  him  to  fly  Imm 
Lyons  and  OAx  nKigg  in  Fans  in  1743.  He  there  became  a' 
pupil  oi  P.  J.  DoBult,  who  was  so  strongly  in<presed  with  bis 
'11^  took  him  into  bis  house  uid  traalcd  him  as  Us 
r  two  yean  he  activriy  participated  in  all  the 
sault,  plosecniing  at  the  same  tinw  his  own  z^ 
nslomy  and  jAysiology.    Ihe  sudden  death  of 


to  acquit  himsulf  of  the  obli^tiois  be  owed 
UatntHting  to  tin  support  of  his  widow  and  her  un,  and  by 
eonducting  lo  a  dosii  the  Ibtinh  vohnne  ol  DesaoK's  Jamwl  di 
Ckirarpt,  lo  wUch  be  addlid  a  blognphlial  mcnioir  ol  iu  aatbor. 
His  next  object  was  to  nnnile  and  digest  In  one  body  the  suitkal 
dsctrinci  which  Qesauk  had  publhhcd  in  various  periodical 
•Diia.  01  these  he  composed  (Eiara  dururptala  ie  Damli, 
tM  IMtau  de  ta  dstirine,  ei  ds  sa  firalique  dcMS  Ic  traiitmtni  d€t 
gtalaiia  Bdctna  (i79&-i7(ig),  a  wock  in  which,  althos^  be 
praleases  onty  lo  set  lonh  the  ideas  of  anothei.  he  develop* 
them  with  the  clnnieaa  ol  one  who  is  a  master  oi  the  subject. 
In  T707  he  Uegan  a  CDurEe  oi  anatomical  demonstratiaiis,  ud 
bis  success  encouraged  him  to  eitertd  the  plan  ol  his  IcctURi^ 
«nd  b^dly  lo  announce  a  course  ol  operative  sunceiy.  In 
Ibe  iollowing  year,  t;98,  he  gave  in  addition  a  sepaial*  QWtto 
of  physiology-  A  dangerous  alEacL  ol  haemoptysis  interrupted 
bb  llbouia  ior  a  lime;  but  th«  danc»  was  na  atoaa  psat  than 

befcn;  H«  had  ditw  icop«  !n  kit  phyuokctcaJ  lectures  lor  a 
Mlei  cxposilioa  of  his  origiiii  vkws  an  Uie  animal  aoinomy, 
whtth  excited  mitdi.  atUnlion  ui  the  medic^  schools  tX  Piris. 
Sketches  of  these  doctrines  were  giveu  by  him  ia  ibi«  pspro 
esnlajned  b  th*  Uaaotn  ol  the  Sodct6  MMicale  d'£miUation, 
vhldi  ha  founded  in  i;gtf,  and  tbey  were  aflerwuds  mote  (ully 
divdopcd  En  bis  Traill  tar  la  wumt"""*  USoo).  His  next 
publieatian  was  die  Sedraclui  fiytMngiqiia  lur  U  1X1  ll  l*r 
It  mort  (iBdo).  and  it  was  quidily  kllowcd  by  bis  Analvnit 
ttitlt^*  (iSai),  the  work  which  contains  the  Ituiii  of  his  EOOM 
^nfbund  aad  origbial  researches.  He  began  atuthet  work, 
•mder  tbo  title  AnoUmie  iacrifinc  <ieoi--igo]),  to  which  Ihc 
aigam  won  amigcd  acratding  i»  his  peculiar  duiti£cst)on  of 
iheii  lunuion*,  hnt  tlv«d  lepubUtfa.mb'  the  fint  iBCLyolugfct. 


piBbrUeinlpib.H-P.'lt 
Buisson  (177A-1S05)  and  F.  J.  Roiix  (1780-18$*}. 
BefcR  BiduthadatuinM.lbe  Me  at  •'tkt«nd-tt 

In^n 


in  thev 
menlba  ba  had  «[iCB(d 
above  u  fauodted.  bodies.  He  «as  imiDat  abo  In  '<i'TT*tp« 
with  more  picdtlea  this  bed  been  aMuapted  bdeic,  lbs 
eflec  IS  ol  remedial  Mcnts,  and  iDttlniled  wilh  this  view  •  Kries 
of  direct  e^utncals  «Ucb  yitlded  a  tnst  iton  ol  valuahia 
BBEenil. .  Tomids  the  and  ol  his  life  bo  was  iha  tofmcd  OD 
a  new  dsMUcatiMi  ol  ■"—■»-  •  A  laU  inn  a  sUrcaK  at  iJm 


labaoo  *A  by.nnuOBtly  bnstbinc  the  Minted  air  of  Iba 
distecttag^oorar  bt  died  en  tbc  iind  of  July  igou  Hb  bust, 
logethes  witb  that  d  Deaaolu  wu  plaaxi  b  lbs  HMd  Dic«  b(y 
Older  dI  Nstalesn. 

M(»BiD>ATBt .  AMD  CHBOMATBLTQiiomiDB]  tiiDxido 
diatolvea  rssdily  in  w*ier,  Ud  the  nlntioti  Is  supposed  U  cOBlsin 
chromic  acid.  HtCrOi;  Ibe  aalM  ol  lUt  tU  in  ittnra  m  the 
chmmates.  In  addiiioa  10  ibsec  mrasal  nha,  oiImcs  east, 
naniely  bichromiia,  tridUDMStet,  Ac,  which  nay  be  levidcd 
as  combinaiions  of  one  loolecuin  iMCfioiUou  ol  Ibe  Donnnl  edt 
with  OH  or  more  molecvlai  pnpoNian  ol  cbnauun  t»ie«idii 

MiCiOi'  MiCM>'        T^iCr/).«c.    (M-OKata«o(a 

fctpswofcj.— The  BllarinE  riirnmatei  aie  muallr  "obtained  by 
fuikia  ol  *  Ehnniuai  campoimd  w<<h  >□  alkalio*  carbaoat*  and  a* 

The  uyive  chrome-iJ&ane  tCriOi'M)  may  be  used  in  this  <k^y 
as  a  source  of  ilich  compoundsj  being  fused  In  a  rrvrrbnatory 
fi  "  te.  the  oxididng  agent  in  ihn 

□  -ey  aw  aln  be  enoand  by 

0  iaa  aelMiail  aiili  kydnigM 
P  er,  julju^um  pdrinaiigauu 
a  ty  of  Ihe  thromalM  Oft  yellow 
11  irphon  with  the  corresnoAifiw 
a  a^  aaluble  ia  sWh-.  lho..a 

1  I  Bv  Ibe  additioa  of  ntteerM 
a  bichrooutet.    Thry  an  iasil|> 

OM  LydrDvpn,  and  alsd  n 


mdHy  deeampesed  t^  best,  kai 


beUif  readOy  liiliAle  il 


BICKEft— BICYCLE  flij 

Rdf  (LondiHi,  tStt),  which  hu  been  (noslited  Into  many 
Eiuopuu  laii(iuga,  and  CtruHon  Piahady  [London,  iSjj), 
■  cdUcclion  *l  over  ^ao  hynmi,  whkli  Eonu  [be  buii  si  tlie 
HymmdCimpaMiKi  {IobAo-b,  i8;o),  compnedbyhuun,  E.  H. 
Bkkentelh.  Uibop  of  Eulei  ([»Ss-iS«o].  He  wu  active  In 
pnHBdtiog  the  Evasfelkal  AlliaiKS  of  i34j,  (tiongiy  oppoMd 
thaTncUiianUovuisit,  andmiouof  tfa<  fonnden  of  the 
Iilib  Cbuidi  MM«H,  and  Pukn,  Socfelin. 

EoiTAXD  BicCCKSiETa  (,iin-\ii)i),  dean  of  Licb£tld,  wai 
bii  nepKew,  and  Eowun  BicKEasiBiK  (iSso-iS^;).  bitbop  of 
Soutb  Tokyo,  bii  gnndwn. 

BKTCLB  (from  prefii  i>-twke,  and  Cr.  iiAAvi.  a  onfc, 
wheel).  The  modeni  bi^rde,  ai  developed  itooi  (he  oM  veloci- 
pede (kc  Cycuhc},  auubu  esmtially  of  (wo  wheeli  placed 
one  behind  the  olbec  and  mounted  on  a  Inme  which  cairlo  a 
■addle  for  the  cider.  Between  tbe  wheeli  la  a  craoi-aile  which 
the  rider  driva  b7  nwaoi  ol  the  cnnka  and  pedals,  and  ill 
motion  li  trantmiiied  to  the  tear  or  driving  wheel  eitha  by  ■ 
chain  whkh  paaiea  over  (wo  chain  wheelSi  one  filed  on  the 
cnslc-aile  and  the  other  on  the  hub  ol  (be  rear  wheel,  «.  In  (be 
chaintcM  t^cyde,  bj  a  tabular  ihaft  and  two  pain  of  bevel- 
wheels.  Tlbc  rear  whed  [a  usually  »  acrangcd  that  it  can 
turn,  when  the  Jiicydc  la  running  by  id  oftn  mtuncntuln,  inde- 
pendeaLlyolthedialnandptdaliC'  free-wheel  "].and  a  variable 
•peed  gear  i>  often  provided  lo  tim).  the  cider  may  at  wiD  alter 
Iberatlo  between  the  rate  of  revolution  ol  the  ccank^ile  andtbs 
driving  wbeaL  The  front,  or  ittdiDg  wheel,  ii  mouutid  in  a  fork 
baving  It*  two  apper  eadi  bratad  into  the  "  cnwi,"  to  whidi 
abo  (be  tower  esd  ol  (he  ateering  tube  f>  Maied.  Tbe  ateetiiig 
tube  b  RKHinted  by  ball  bearing!  in  the  locket  tube,  which  forma 
Hue  forward  portion  oi  tbe  leai-frame.  I 

The  highMl  quality  al  raateriah  ami  the  moat  accante  weak- 
matahip  are  required  to  pmduce  a  flrat^clBss  bicycle.  Steel  of 
75  to  roo  (oDa  per  iq.  in.  tcnste  atrength  ia  used  in  chains,  i{)oke<, 
&c  In  balli  and  ball-iacis,  hardncia  mthout  brittleneaa,  and 
boma^aDCity  are  of  primary  importance.  Broken  balls,  or  even 
(TaccB  ol  wear  in  bearing,  are  now  seldom  heard  of  in  a  fica(-cla» 
bicycle.     Hie  proccu  of  case-hacdcning,  wheceby  an  eitremety 

bfotlght  (o  a  high  degree  of  pecfection,  arid  ia  apqilied  to  many 
pacta  of  tbe  bicycle,  pactlculacly  chains,  (ree-wheeb  and  toothed- 
wheel  variable  ipeed  gean.-  loterchtDgeibility.  of  parti  ia 
iccuied  by  working  to  tbe  tmalleal  ponible  liitiiu  of  emt  o( 


^Vonur. — Fig.  1  repfwnta  a  road-nccr,  A  fitll  roadster  would 
have  [he  handles  a  Ihde  hiihtf  relalively  lo  (he  saddle,  and  would 
he  provided  with  amd-guscds,  free-wheel  snd  somelimes  a  gear-case 


Fig.  »  Jiowi  a  lady  ■  bicycle  with  gear- 
-,-- ..  ..-^— K__...  -he  rear  frame  of  (he 'MuiiioiHl"tyK(lu.T) 
■uhjicled  to  very  tmaJl  uiaH>  due  to  VBlicsI  load.     The  fron( 

leaction  tmm  ihe  gmund  in  tbe  direction  id.  A  alight  amaunl  of 
duticity  in  [hr  frDa(  fork  adds  cosoldenibly  to  the  comTort  in  riding 
over  rough  rciada  When  the  brake  is  applied  lightly  to  (he  from 
wheel,  the  mctlon  f  mm  the  grmwd  laRs  meic  dossly  iIoih  tbe  aids 
o(  [he  front  fork,  and  Che  bending  noBeot  at  the  crown  isifimiiiished. 
IE  (be  lron[  brake  is  anlied  hafder  the  naetioa  from  the  gnHind 

at  Ihe  crown  is  «iol  Sdll  harder  ai>prKa(ioa  of  tbe  brake  causes 
a  bending  nioinen[  ia  (he  Dnpoaiiv  directiiHi.  In  feg.xi  (he  axes  of 
the  lop  and  botioo  tnbes  of  the  nsrf  rirot  sie  prodmd  to  raeei  ai  *. 


BICTCLB 


m  nacdoii  [rum  tht  iraaB 


tubjected  ta  a  beodioE  moiaenl  which 

1>  uiDmllRiI  by  the  ball  baarinti  to  the  IruM.  Tbc  don< 
tube  fiom  the  vat   Lut  Co  Ihc  OBdk-bnckn  and   [he  bottom 

bracket  an  made  (airly  atout  to  rout  thia  bendiRE  moiKnr. 
Fonber,  Ibe  pull  ol  Ibc  chain  ouun  a  Iniwcne  bcndipf  noment 
in  the  plane  of  Ihe  chaia-atiya,  vUch  mmt  be  «UI  enoufb  under 


wb»  required  wliboul  (finurbini 


AiniEcup.  A  dbtancv  waiber 
iplnSle  ^aiKl  Ibe  rotk-ciid  F. 
-        "  ■  -Diifh  the 


je  parti  tecujely 


S^S^ 


19  the  urface  oC  contact  wilh 

two  tall  racn,  Ibe  two  poiiui 

.«tn  o(  the  ball.  AlltheUoe* 

-.^ -.  at  a  point /on  Ibe  aiie  of  the 

ipindle.    The  diiUnce  betgwen  Ibi  two  poinu  /  {tg.  j)  may  be 
called  the  wliial  len(lh  ol  Ibe  beariq(.   Olbec  i[iingt^tan|  cqiuL 

In  babe  and  Mdili  when 
'  baNi  ii  lulicini,  thu  i 


h  lEi?*!! 


MCYCLE 


ai^ijiiMting.  llEcniniuintMttrko.   Fk.  ftttaiaclloiial 

Tilt  Ml  auk  and  uk  an  kncd  is  oh  phb.   TIw  fiMtnii 

,      li.-tk  iCbt  tnak  ud  c 

I      I    I    wbflil  H  by  auhjple  eti 


9'S 


■idc  platn.     The  "  nner  "  rhain  (<tr.  1)  conu 

>uttiifc  and  imidc  ImkL     The  oatdde  link  A  i 

H  tide  platti  P  imilrd  by  two  ihraWeiw)  ri 


RdUct  chiiu  rsr  cvcln  in 

two  pticho,  (  in.  aiid  I  In.i  i  :ht 

of  the  indde  Bnln.     Tht  wi  It. 

kwth  (96  link!)  Df  a  I  in.  pi  ide 

nOa  cjii$ht  b  about  til  di..  >  ik' 

InE  tcnul  u  ibout  wno  »■    In  ihi 

■b>  endt  of  the  Uocka  <nE_         he 

teeth  of  the  chain-wheeli,  and  the  lanie 

the  wear  may  become  eueative,  eapecially 

and  during  the  ennnnvnt  arid  diaennge- 

ment    nuy    roll    dlghtly    on    the    tubulir 

rivet*.    The  nrface  of  contact  of  the  roLkr 

and  tubutar  ilvet  k  not  diieelly  enpoeeij 

to  the  dun  and  pit  from  the  road.    The 

rotten  therefore  atm  the  dooMc  purpoie 

of  (1)  muferring  llie  relative  notion  of 

Fro.  JL  ''**  parts  to  a  pair  of  urfana  nndn  bflier 

'^  ""  eonditkma  aa  regardi  lubrication,  and  (>) 

miBE  a  new  part  of  tbr  oultide  aorface  of  the  mllrr  for  the 

tai«|enat  with  the  cbain-whrtl.    TIw  dunbUiir  of  roller 


wcrcEE 


=1! 

I  iDwardi  Ibe  Mt  unlil 

ri.     Id  thb  ivK  of  fm^wlmi 
I  il  ii  cHcntul  thai  IheR  be 

n  Ibc  KRwcd  (uriacn  of  H  •nd  F. 

,  ihe  COM  F  may  rfnuin  imioiuiy 


Fic.  11.— Eailie  Twc-ipccd  Coauv  Hub. 
tbt  pedali  tend  to  move  faster  than  Oie  ifKCi]  xotTspoodinE  to 
that  of  (he  hub-itetl. 

Bntta  of  nijnv  lypn  >R  uwt.  diflninf  In  tlH  plan  and  modF 
of  application.    TIie  (in  bralic  hai  fallen  iato  diiim,  ri(n  brake* 

b*  applied  by  ■  brake  ia  liaiiied  by  the  povibility  of  Akidding  the 
wheel.  In  ridine  at  unlfDnn  ipccd.  without  acceleration,  (he  greater 

applied  to  cauK  rctarddilon  tbe  wheel  load  distribution  it  allerud, 

lul  brake  i>  one  applied  to  Iht  Irani  whed.  On  the  olfi«  hand, 
a  rront-wbctl  brake  olten  hii  up  >n  unpleatam  vibration  of  (he 
front  fork.  On  a  greuy  rood  ttra  poHtrlul  pftuure  «  (he  frDn(- 
wheel  brake  may  cauv  a  sidciHp  Mth  ao  chance  of  KCoveryi 
while  with  the  back-wheel  brake  recovery  ii  pOHible.  Tlie  Bowden 
lyslem  of  tianimiiuan,  which  i<  tartly  uted  for  cycle  brake  work, 
consista  of  a  ateel  atranded  cable  intide  a  flejLible  tube  Eormed  by  a, 
closely  wound  epiral  of  ateel  wire,  the  cable  bdn|  practically  ui- 
eitennble  and  (be  spiral  tube  pracIKatly  Incompressible i  iftbecnda 

movement  qiyen  to  orte  end  ol  tbe  cable  being  tranHnitted  lo  the 

IricUonal  lesiiunce  of  (he  caUe  inaidc  the  B^ral  tube  incieamwiih 
the  (oral  angle  <i(  curvature  ot  the  guide  tube;  (he  bwi  at  hiciion 
of  a  rope  pauing  over  a  drum  apply.  Ia  fitting  the  Bowden  •yuem 
the  total  curvature  itiould  themorebe  kept  a>  small  ■•  poaaible. 
\yilli  a  back-pcdalliiu  rim  brake  the  cycle  caanol  be  vhecled  back- 
ward! uiJcia  fl  apociaj  ^evice  ia  uaed  to  Ihruw  the  operating  clutch 
out  of  action.  A  back-pedalling  brake  il  nuwt  oonveniently  applied 
iniude  the  hub.  »  in  the  coaster  hub  In  tbe  Eadie  Iwo-ipeed 
coaster  (fig.  I})  (iie  braking  action  is  obtained  by  tbe  expanaion  of 
(he  Heel  band  1  aaainil  a  phwphor  braote  liaa  L  earned  by  the 
routiBE  bub-shell.  The  steel  band  I  is  mounted  on  a  disk  wilh  a 
projecting  arm,  the  end  of  which  ia  clipped  to  the  frame  tube.  The 
expansion  of  the  sieet  band  is  ^ected  by  tbe  movement  of  the  1e-/er 
K  Dud  to  the  cone  e.  On  moviiw  the  pedals  backward  tbe  screw 

dnve-ring  H  lonnthe  cone  nut  FwHh  which  it ■■-'-'- 

ima  contact  with  the  eoae  E.    The  bKlcward 


n1  wheel    Fic.  Ij.— Sunbeam  Two-SpMd  Gear" 
■rket,  and  neirFy  aU  ire  based  on  Ibe  Hine 


revdvinE  aa  one  ac^  piece;  this  is  ,called  the  "  iwrmsl  ' 
speed.  At  the  other  siieed  one  pait  oI  the  mechanism  a  held 
atationary  and  the  driven  part  levolves  laater  or  slower  than  the 
-'-'-" " ■—  '- ■* '-  —w  iwo-speetl  . 

iwo^ed  tear  ided  practically  setilea  whether  (he  normal  tew  fc 
It  h>(hatlawapecd;  bin  it  seems  best,  oiher  thiajsbeira  equal, 

■IT  wont.  If  (he  high  Bpeed  is  at  nosmat  gear,  then  at  low  speed 
:he  chain  gean  up  and  the  (wo-apced  gear  gears  down;   whidk  i^ 

Fi£-  13  is  a  HciioiBi  view  of  the  Sunbeam  two-apeed  gear  which 
'.  ekariy  shows  tbe'rdative  dis,- 


_  .._el  ia  the  driver,  and  tbe  planet  a 
H  trie  Buixneu.    When  tbe  central  pinion  ■' hdd  statKwary  tlie 

*  ln°ihe  Foean  two-spenj  gear,  shown  combined  with  the  EaAe 
i:oasier  hub  fn  fia.  ii,  the  sun-whaJ  Bean  be  iMved  lalnKr  b* 
the  striking  gear,  so  at  la  enguge  with  ihe  chain-wheel  ctnire  C, 
rivini  normal  near,  or  with  an  inlcrnally  toolbcd  wheel  A  find 
10  thi  spindle.  The  eh---'— 1 ■" ^  " ^'  -"— ' 
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>3SiUa:ai>.  IatfiaUihnv|n!ik«ik«ilc><lklM£d«h«cii 
uc  tothcoannKMlpoiiliW.  The  c^a-vhEd  ii  aouatal  br  > 
fiH-ubcd  cm  ■  drive-rlog.  <ritli  which  the  cndi  of  tke  i|ynd1»  of 
tbv  pluKt  wbedi  oinBe  at  Uffh  |car.  The  Rm-vheeli  not  thovn 
ia  IM  itiac'i*  Ma  ■adonry.  and  tke  umlir  wImJ  enfacc* 
-'tb  ■  riHKKve*  10  (ha  hnb^bell.  by  Haa*  of  kau  auapiif  in 
Uhea.   Tha  hub  it  tbu  driven  at  a  higher  apeed  iban  lEe  duin- 


u  wfa«el  ft  a^ll  engHped  irith  the  dTive-ring,  ai 

i_  i-i^  »  .1^ —-^Ic    TlMhnblttbiinl.. ■ 

rrilhc  <]<  a  mdMB  laadda  u  absst  ■□■ 

Hn,  tliaE  of  two  nagle  roadatcr  bkycloa, 

, — ^, r-,-'  of  tlie  mecbaniani,  the  rolling  [olatancc 

thaa  twice  the  nli^  (or  a  aWe  Ucycli.    COaiaqwHitly,  niicb 
hielier  necdi  air  atlaicKd  on  the  kve],  and  fiee-wlieelinE  dowB 

" lonanodantc 

a  ^ngk,  whDc 

FOrtta'fuiir' 


hiahei  ., 

hiDlimuchluIcr. 

gradient,  the  effoiT  reqii 
-<»  very  aleep  EnLdleno 


LDdetn  (fig.  t6]  the  fnme  deai«i  ia  Hch  tha£  it  can  be  riddira  by 
ro  ladies  av!  (he  BTreiiE;tb  and  riffdity  it  eurlicknt  for  two  heavy- 
eMt  ridera.    Tbe  itecniw  and  comnjt  of  the  bnkei  ia  done  by 


S«i 

albnrlDg  the  tar  rider  to  Hi 

ridcn.  eoanected  tleflfing  it  aliahtiy  ni 
handle^  gripe  for  (be,  re-  -'•'--   >•■■*  ~ 


e  pleaaunibk  tlian  fiiutd 


■  Mh  in  DBc  dinctioD  or  the  otbtr,  pultiac  a  ■ervovi  Mnii  aa  the 
Bteenmu  which  become*  alouel  iatolenEic  towardi  th*  end  U  a 

Metor  Bitjeio.— FTg,  17  ihowi  a  tparing  mntur  bicycle,  fitted 
wMi  hinan  carrier  ai>d  etaiHl,  the  latter  for  Mionortine  the  Ucycle 
_^:, ^ ,  -, ,,  btcvdeTjdat  much 


ou»hro,deai...._ 

■tmfth  and  wefght  In  all  parte — frame,  wheel*  and  til 

thia  iDnaeeeii  wwit  up  eteep  nadteata  reqnirea  Ina 

-         -TV    .  r  •  ^^  yj^^  ^     . 


id  wwit  op  «1 

-"rive'il'^U 

an(leotthe4 


■fi^k 


combinatioa  with  a'aUpf^ 


aUpring _ 

It  b  that  the  bell 

to  a  uttp  hill  laty  have  to  be  ti(b[ea«l  beloK 
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a.  S,  by  E,  of  Muiaji  od  the  Niger,  it  ibe 
capital  CM  uu  province  of  Flupe.  Il  wu  founded  in  1859  when 
Fula  rule  wu  sublitlitd  in  Nupe,  »  walled  and  of  coniidemble 
siic  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  ailway  wiLh  Baro,  40  m. 
aS-E^  ilie  riva  termioui  of  the  Northein  Nigeria  railway.  The 
inbabitanta,  motily  Hiiua,  csny  on  an  eitensive  trade  and  we 
e^iedally  coLed  for  ibcir  emboued  bnus  and  isppcc  work.  The 
Bida  gobleti.  in  which  brau  and  copper  are  beautifully  blended, 
ta  of  eiuemdy  elegant  dnign.  The  town  also  boail*  1  glau 
factoiy.  The  pieparation  of  indifo  and  the  dydng  of  clothi  arc 
other  Soutiabing  induitriea.  The  ttceeli  ue  plintcd  with  huge 
sbade-tiM*,  so  that  aa  Bids  ii  appiouJiiid  il  loolu  like  a  lorcEt. 
In  1S97  there  wu  a  iwo-dayi'  £ght  outside  the  walli  0!  Bidi 
between  the  locoea  c^  the  emir  of  Nupe  and  thou  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Fula  amy  (moaily 
cavuliy).  The  victory  wai  not  followed  at  the  time  by  a  Biitiib 
occopalioo,  and  the  defeated  kingiEiurned  alter  ibi|  withdrawal 
of  the  compaay'i  troopi  and  re-iatablished  himself  upon  tho 
throne.  In  i^ioo  he  allied  himself  with  other  hostile  chieU  and 
adopted  on  openly  antagonistic  attitude  to  the  Briliabgoveri^ 
mant.  Ia  iqoi  it -become  necesaary  for  Briti^  troops  to  marrh 
on  BidL  Tho  emir  fled,  without  fighting.  If  Kano.  Anothw 
emir  wat  appointed  in  hia  plsc<,  and  the  province  oi  Nupe  waa 
placed  4Dder  Biitiih  administrative  cantmL  Sine*  that  daio 
the  town  h«»  been  peaceful  and  very  ptoifieroua-  A  miiaioa 
school  hat  been  eatabliihcd,  and  it  attended  by  the  toot  ri  Ih* 
emit  and  al  the  principal  chiefi,  who  are  dotiout  ol  leaning  la 
read  atid  write  Engliah.  The  adminictratlvo  district  af,Bida 
iocluda  the  town  and  it  the  wtiiem  divisioii  of  the  piwuKC  ol 
Nop*  it-'-)-    (See  alu  Nwuu:  Hiilarr^^  . 
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BIODBTORD,  a  dty  of  York  omSty,  WUhm,  U:S.A.,  <«k  tli» 
Sftco  river,  opposite  Saco,  and  on  die  Atlantic  Ocean,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Portland.  Pop.  (1890)  14,443;  (19°^)  i^iMSi  of  whom  7,149 
were  foreign-born  (mostly  French  Canadians);  (census,  19x0) 
;7^9.  Biddeford  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Miine  railway,  and 
is  connected  by  electric  Unes  with  Portland  and  with  Old 
Ordiard  Beach,  a  popular  summer  resort  ootih  of  the  Saco 
river.  The  climate  and  the  scenery  in  and  about  Biddeford 
attract  summer  visitors  and  there  are  two  resorts,  Biddeford 
Pool  and  Fortune  Rocks  within  the. municipal  limits;  bat  the 
dty  is  chiefly  a  manufacturing  centre  (third  in  rank  among  the 
dti^  of  the  state  in  1905) — good  water-power  being  furnished 
by  the  river— and  cotton  goods,  foundry  and  machine  shop 
pfoducts  and  lumber  are  the  prindpal  products,  the  fint  bdng 
by  far  the  most  important  The  value  of  the  factory  products 
increased  from  $5,472,254  in  1900 to  $6,948,722  hi  1905,  or  27  %. 
There  are  large  quarriesr  of  granite  <^  excellent  quality.  A 
permanent  settlement  was  established  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
about  r63o  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Vines  (1585-1651) 
and  was  named  Saco.  In  17x8  the  present  name  wasadopted. 
In  1762  that  portion  of  Biddeford  which  lay  east  of  the  river  was 
incorporated  as  the  toiKH  of  Peppereilborough,  for  which  name 
Saco  was  substituted  in  X805.  Biddeford  was  incorporated' as  a 
tity  in  X855. 

BtbDBR.  OIOROB  PARKBR  (1806-1878),  English  ehgmeer, 
was  born  at  Moreton  Hampstead,  in  E>evonshire,  on.  the  14th  of 
June  1806.  From  a  very  early  age  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary natural  aptitude  for  calculation,  which  induced  his  father, 
who  was  a  stone-mason,  to  exhibit  him  as  a  "  calculating  boy." 
In  this  way  his  talent  was  turned  to  profitable  account,  but  his 
general  education  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  neglected, 
uterest,  however,  was  taken  in  him  by  some  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  witness  his  periormances,  among  them  being  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  it  was  arranged-  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school 
in  Otmberwell.  There  he  did  not  remain  long,  bdng  removed 
by  his  father,  who  wished  to  exhibit  him  again,  but  he  was  saved 
from  this  misfortune  and  enabled  to  attend  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University,  largely  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry  Jardine, 
to  whom  he  subsequently  showed  his  gratitude  by  founding  a 
"  Jardine  Bursary  "  at  the  university.  On  leaving  college  in  1 8  24 
he  recdveda  post  In  the  ordnance  survey,  but  gradually  drifted 
into  engineering  work.  In  1854  Robert  Stephenson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  hied  made  In  Kdinburgh,  offered  him  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  London  ft  Birmingham  ra^ay,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  or  two  he  began  to  assist  (jeorge  Stephenson  in  his  padia- 
mentary  work,  which  at  that  time  induded  schemes  for  railways 
between  London  and  Brighton  and  between  Manchester  and 
Rugby  via  the  Potteries.  In  this  way  he  was  introduced 
to  engineering  and  pariiamentary  practice  at  a  period  of  great 
activity  which  saw  the  estabUslunent  of  the  main  features  and 
prindples  that  have  since  governed  English  railway  construction. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  witness  that  ever  entered  a 
committee-room.  He  was  qddc  to  discover  and  take  advantage 
of  the  weak  points  in  an  opponenfft  case,  and  his  powers  of  men- 
tal calculation  frequently  stood  him  in  good  stead,  as  when, 
for  example,  an  apparently  casual  glance  at  the  plans  of  a  railway 
enabled  him  to  point  out  errors  in  the  engineering  data  that  were 
sufficient  to'  secure  rejection  of  the  scheme  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  In  consequence-  there  was  scarcdy  an  engineering 
proposal  of  any  importance  brought  before  parliament  in  con- 
neiion  with  which  his  services  were  not  secured  by  one  party  or 
the  other. 

On  the  constructive  side  of  his  profession  he  was  a&o 
busily  occupied.  In  1837  he  was  enga^  with  R.  Stephenson 
in  building  the  Blackwah  railway,  and  it  was  he  who  designed 
the  peculiar  method  of  disconnecting  a  carriage  at  each 
•tation  while  the  rest  of  the  train  irent  on  without  stopping, 
which  was  employed  in  the  early  days  of  that  line  when  it  was 
worited  by  means  of  a  cable.  Anouer  series  of  railways  with 
whidi  be  had  much  to  do  were  tfiose  in  the  eastern  counties 
which  aftttwards  became  the  Great  Eastern  system.  He  also 
advised  qp  the  constsuction  of  the  Bdgian  railways;  with  R. 


Sti»kaitaBhe«udtthtf<uitiaihMyiaMftritay,tti»aChrfatiaril 
to  EldBvold;  he  was  eni^eer-fn-cfaief  of  the  Danish  raitways^ 
and  he  was  largdy  concerned  with  railways  in  India,  where 
he  strongly  and  successfully  opposed  break  of  gauge  on  through- 
routes.  But  though  he  sometimes  q>ok«  <tf  him^  as  a  mere 
"  raOway-engineer,"  he  was  in  reality  very  much  more;  there 
was  indeed  no  branch  of  engineering  in  wtich  he  did  not  take 
an  interest,  as  was  shown  by  the  assiduity  widi  which  for  half 
a  century  he  attended  the  weekly  meedngs  of  the  InstitutioQ  of 
Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  x86o.  Ho 
was  one  it  the  first  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  dcctric  tdegraph. 
That  invention  was  in  its  infancy  whai.  In  1837,  jointly  with  R, 
Stephenson  he.recqmmen^ed  its  iatioductioii  on  a  portion  of  the 
London  ft  Birmingham  and  on  the  BlackwaJl  Unes,  while  ihree 
years  later  he  advised  that  it  should  be  adopted  to  fadlitate  the 
working  of  the  single  line  between  Norgrich  and  Yarmouth. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  enabled  the  public  generally  to  e^Joy  the  benefiu 
of  tdegrapbic  coAununicatioft.  In  hydraidic  en^neering,  he 
was  tlw  designer  of  the  Victoria  Docks  (London),  being 
reH>onsible  not  only  for  thdr  construction,  but  also  for  what  was 
regarded  by  s6me  people  at  the  time  as  the  foolish  idea  of  utifixing 
the  Essex  maishes  for  dock  accommodation  on  a  l^rge  scale. 
His  advice  was  frequently  sought  by  the  government  aa  points 
both  of  naval  and  military  engirfeering.  He  died  at  Dartmoutk 
on  the  28th  of  September  1878. 

His- son,  George  Paskek  Biodes,  Junr.  (1836-1896),  who 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  calculating  power,  was  a  sac- 
cessful  parliamentary,  counsd  and  an  authority  on  crypto* 
graphy. 

BIOOBRT,  or  Bmn  (an  Indian  word,  from  Bedar  or  Bidar, 
a  town  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions)}  an  alloy  of  copper,  lead, 
tin<and  sine  used  in  making  various  artides  and  oaamenta 
which  are  bilaid  with  gold  and  silver. 

BIDDIIfChPRATBR  (O.  Eng.  biddan,  to  pray,  d.  Gdr. 
bcten)t  the  formula  of  prayer  or  exhortation  to  prayer  said  in 
England  before  the  sermon  in  cathedrals,  at  university  sefmona, 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  -and  eisewhere  on  special  occasions.  Stedi 
fonnu|ae  are  found  in  the  ancient  Greek  liturgies,  64.  that  bf  St 
Chrysostom,  in  the  Gallican  liturgy,  and  in  the  pre-Rdonnation 
liturgies  of  England.  The  form  varies,  but  in  all  the  character^ 
istic  feature  is  that  the  minister  tells  the  people  what  to  pray 
for.  Thus  in  England  in  the  x6th  century  it  took  the  form  of  a 
direction  to  the  people  what  to  remember  in  "  bidding  their 
beads."  In  course  of  time  the  word  "  bid  "  in  the  sense  of "  pray  " 
became  obsolete  and  was  confused  with  "  bid  '*  in  tM  sense  of 
"  command  "  (from  O.  Eng.  beodam,  to  offer,  present,  and  hence 
to  announce,  or  conmiand;  d.  Ger.  bieten,  to  offer,  gebieten,  (o 
command),  and  the  bidding-prayer  has  come  practically  to 
meui  the  exhortation  itself  A  form  of  exhortation  whidi 
"  preachers  and  ministers  shall  move  the  people  to  join  with 
them  in  prayer  "  is  given  in  the  55th  canon  oi  the  (^urch  ui 
En^and  (1603). 

BIOOLB,  JOHN  (16x5-1662),  frequently  called  the  fatlier  of 
English  Unharianitm,  was  Ixnrn  on  the  T4th  of  January  x6ts, 
at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  scho^  of  his  native  town  and  at  Magdalen  Hall. 
Oxford.  He  graduated  B.A*  in  x638  apd  proceeded  M^  ia 
1641,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  free 
school  In  the  city  of  Gloncester,  where  **  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  diligence  fai  his  profession,  serenity  of  manners  and  sanctity 
of  life."  He  also  diligently  prosecuted  theological  studies,  and 
the  results  he  arrived  at  were  of  sodi  a  nature  as  to  draw  down 
upon  him  the  reprobation  of  the  dvic  authorities.  A  treadieroiis 
friend  obtained  the  manuscript  of  his  Tioelte  ArgumetUs  draum 
out  of  Scripture  J  wherdn  the  c4)mmonly  rtuind  9pim9n  ttmfkimg 
tk€  deiiy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dearly  and  fully  nftOed;  and  la 
December  1645  he  wis  summoned  before  the  pariiamentary 
committee  then  sitting  at  CSloucester.'  By  them  he  was  com- 
nutted  to  prison,  though  be  was  at  the  time  labouring  under  a 
dAi^MttMjfiver.  He  was  rdeased  on  bail  after  a  short  impriKm- 
mifht,*  tki^WaMin  July  1647  called  before  parliament,  wUdb 
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deted  to  iD^dre  hilo  hit  views.  Aft«r  tcdimit  pmrmiinm, 
during  which  Sir  Henry  Vine  befriended  hiat,  Biddle  was  con- 
BiiUed  to  custody  and  his  Twtim  ArgftmmUt,  which  he  had  now 
published,  was  ordered  by  parliament  to  be  sdzed  and  burned 
by  the  hangman.  Notwithstanding  this  and  the  ordinance  of 
the  2nd  of  May  2648,  visiting  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  death,  Biddle  issued  two  tracts,  one  a  Ccnf€$sum 
if  Faith  touddng  ike  Udy  Trimiy,  and  the  other  Thi  TtsHmmies 
^  Jrtnaeus,  (fe,,  touc€ming  the  ^nc  Cod  §nd  ik*  Penoms  tf  tif$ 
Trinity  ( 1648).  These  were  suppressed  by  government,  and  the 
Westminster  assembly  of  divines  eagerly  pressed  for  the  psssiag 
of  an  act  by  which  heretics  like  Biddle  could  be  put  to  death. 
This,  however,  wss  resisted  by  the  army,  and  by  many  of  the 
Independent  parliamentarians;  and  alter  the  death  of  the 
Jring,  Biddle  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Staffordshire  under  sur- 
Tcillance.  He  engaged  in  preaching  and  in  literary  work, 
particulariy  an  edition  ol  the  Septuagint,  published  by  Roger 
Daniel  In  February  1652  the  general  act  of  oblivioa  gave 
him  complete  freedom,  and  hisaaherents  toon  began  to  meet 
regularly  for  worship  on  Sundays.  They  were  called  Biddellians, 
or  Sodnians,  or  Unitarians,  the  name  which  has  now  become 
assodsted  with  their  (pinions.  Biddle  was  not  left  long  in 
peace.  He  transUted  some  Sodnian  books,  among  oihers  the 
idf*  of  Socifms,  and  published  two  catechisms  which  excited 
a  fury  of  indignation.  He  was  summoned  before  the  pariiament 
ib  December  2654  and  imprisoned.  The  dissolution  of  that  body 
.again  set  him  at  liberty  for  a  short  time,  but  he  was  presently 
brought  up  for  some  expressions  used  by  him  in  a  discussicm 
with  John  Griffin,  an  illiterate  Baptist  pastor,  who  invoked  the 
law  against  his  superior  opponent.  He  was  put  upon  trial, 
and  was  only  rescued  by  CromwcU,  who  sent  him  (October  165  s) 
out  of  the  way  to  one  of  the  Sally  Islands,  allowed  him  100 
crowns  a  year,  and  in  1658,  on  the  sdidtation  of  many  friends, 
relcasMl  him.  For  a  few  years  he  lived  and  taught  quietly 
in  the  country,  but  returning  to  London  he  was  in  Jime  1663 
agtin  arrested,  and  fined  £xoo.  As  he  was  unable  to  pity  this 
sum,  he  was  at  once  committed  to  prison,  where  fever,  caused 
by  the  pestilential  atmosphese,  carried  him  off  on  the  ssnd  of 
September  1662. 

BIDDUI,  mCHOLAS  (i  786-1844),  American  financier,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  of  January  1786.  He  v^as 
the  nephew  of  a  naval  officer.  Captain  Nichdas  Biddle  (1750- 
X778),  whb  lost  his  life  while  fighting  on  the  American  side, 
during  the  War  of  Americah  Independence.  After  almost  finishing 
the  prescribed  course  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  boy 
%ent  to  Princeton,  where  be  graduated  with  high  honours 
In  1801.  During  1804-1807  he  was  the  secretary,  fint  of  John 
Armstrong,  minister  to  Frande,  and  then  of  James  Monroe, 
minister  to  Great  Britain.  After  his  return  to  America  he  prac- 
tised law  for  several  yeam  in  Phibdelphia,  was  an  assodato. 
editor  of  Dennie's  Portfolio^  to  which  he  contributed  both  prose 
and  verse,  and,  with  nuich  Uttfrary  skill,  prepared  for  the  press 
from  the  exptorers'  own  journals  K,History  4>f  tke  Expedition 
mnder  tke  Command  of  Captains  Lewis  amd  dark  ( 18x4).  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  Uie  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  x8i6-x8xx  and  of  the  Senate  in  x8x4-x8i7^  and  in 
18x9  became,  by  President  Monroe's  appointment,  one  of  the 
five  government  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
In  1823  he  replaced  Langdon  Cheves  as  its  president  In 
general  he  followed  a  conservative  policy  and  showed  marked 
ability  in  the  numagement  of  the  baixk,  but  durii^  President 
Andrew  Jackson's  raf are  upon  that  institiition,  his  ohaiacter 
and  his  policy  were  violently  assailed  by  the  imident  and  his 
followers,  llie  bank's  national  charter,  lapsed  in  x8^,  but  it 
ivas  immediatdy  chartered  by  Peimsyhraida  as  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Sutcs,  of  Pennsylvania";  and  Biddle  remained 
president  untO  1839,  two  years  before  the  bank  failed.  As 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  estabhikment  of  Girard  College, 
to  accordance  with  the  wiU  of  Stephen  Girard  (9.S.).  He  died 
In  Philadelphia  on  the  27tb  of  February  1844. 

His  aoa  OusLga  John  BnoU  (18x9-1873),  strved  In  the 


M^xkiB  Warasacaptatoof  klantiy,earatagthe'brevetof  major 
at  ChapuHepec;  practised  law  ia  Phihwidphia;  was  a  repre- 
senutlve  m  Congress- in  186X-1863;  was  long  editor-in-chief 
of  the  PhihMldphia  Ato\  and  published  "  The  Caie  of  Major 
Andrl^  with  a  Review  of  the  Sutement  of  it  in  Lord  Mahon's 
Histoiy  of  England,"  in  the  Momaifs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pumsyhania  (X858). 

The  best  account  of  Nichehs  BkMle's  admiaiatnition  of  the  bank 
may  he  found  in  an  exeeUent  work,  by  Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall.  Tke 
Second  Bamk  of  tke  United  Slates  (Chn^o.  1903}. 

BIDBfORD,  a  seaport,  market  town  and  munidpal  borough 
in  the  Barnstaple  psriiamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England, 
8i  m.  S.  W.  of  Barnstaple.  Popw  (1901)  8754.  It  is  served  by  the 
London  &  South-Westem  and  the  Bideford,  Westward  Ho  k 
Appledore  railways.  It  is  picturesqudy  sitxuted  on  two  hills 
rising  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Torridge,  3  m.  above  its  junction 
"with  the  estuary  of  the  Taw.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  with 
timber  framework  in  Elisabethan  style,  and  the  two  parts  of 
the  town  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  24  arches,  originally  erected 
in  the  X4th  century,  when  the  revenue  of  certain  lands  was  set 
apart  for  its  upkeep.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  with  the  exception 
of  the  towei,  is  a  modem  reconstructioiL  A  stone  chancd 
screen  and  a  Norman  font  are  also  preserved.  Industries 
indude  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  leather  goods,  sails, 
ropes  and  linen,  and  ironfounding.  The  smaU  harbour  has 
about  X7  ft  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  is  dry  at  low  tide.  An- 
thradto  and  a  coarse  potter's  day  are  found  near  the  town. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen- and  X2  coundllois. 
Area,  3398  acres. 

Bkidbrd  (Bedeford,  Bydyford.  Budeford,  Bytheford)  is  not 
loentiooed  in  pre-Conque«t  rec<Mt)s,  but  according  to  Domesday  it 
rendered  geld  for  three  hides  to  the  king.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  18th  ceatury,  Bidelbrd  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grenville  family,  and  it  first  appears  as  a  boiXNigh 
w  an  undated  charter  <probably  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  from 
Richard  de  GrenviDe,  confirmii^  a  charter  from  his  grandfather, 
Richard  de  Grenville,  fixing  the  rent  and  services  due  from  the 
buigesses  and  granting  them  liberties  similar  to  t'ose  in  use  at 
Breteuil  and  a  market  every  Monday.  Another  chaner,  dated  1271, 
confirms  to  Richard  de  Grenville  ana  his  heirs  a  market  every  Monday 
and  five  days'  fair  yeariy  at  the  feast  of  St  Margaret  (20th  of  July). 
In  1573  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  creating  Bt(feford  a  free  borough 
conxjcate,  with  a  common  council  consisting  of  a  mayor,  ^  aldermen 
and  7  chid  buigesses.  together  with  a  recorder,  towA<lerk  and  2 
serjeants-at-raaoe.    This  charter  also  granted  the  Tuesday  market. 


which  is  still  hdd.  and  three  annual  fairs  in  February,  July  and 
November,  now  discontinued.  A  later  charter  from  James  I.  in 
1610  added  the  right  to  have  a  town  seal,  7  aldermen  instead  of  S. 
and  xo  chid  bargeiBBes  instead  of  .7,  and  continued  in  force  until 


the  Munidpal  Corpocations  Act  of  1873,  which  established  4  alder- 
men and  12  common  councillors.  In  tne  16th  century  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  the  famous  Virginian  settler,  did  much  to  stimulate  the 
commercial  development  of  Biddord,  which  long  maintained  a  very 
considerable  trade  with  America,  Spain  andthe  Mediterranean  ports, 
the  import  of  tobacco  fronr  Marylaad  and  Virginia  being  especially 
noteworthy.  From  the  beginhii^^  of  the  1 8th  century  this  gradually 
declined  and  gave  place  to  a  coasting  trade  in  timber  and  coal, 
chiefly  with  Wales  and  Iidand.  The  silk  industry  which  flnnrisbed 
in  the  17th  century  is  exrinct; 

See  John  Watkins,  History  of  Bideford  (Exeter.  1792;. 

BIDPAI  (or  PitPAv),  FABLES  OF,  the  name  given  in  the 
nii^dle  ages  (from.  Sanskrit  Vidya-pati^  chid  scholar)  to  a  famous 
Cfdlectitm  <tf  Hindu  stories.  The  origin  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  Pancka  TantrOf  or  Five  Sections,  an  extensive 
body  of  early  faUcs  or  apologues.  A  second  collection,  called  the 
Hitopadefa,  has  become  more  widely  known  in  Europe  than  the 
first,  on  which  it  is  apparently  founded.  In  the  6th  century 
aj>.,  a  translation  into  Pahlavi  of  a  number  of  these  old  fabla 
was  made  by  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Chosroes  I.  Anushirvan, 
king  of  Penia.  No  traces  of  this  Peruan  translation  can  now  be 
found,  but  nearly  two  centuries  later,  Abdallah-ibn-Mokaffa 
translated  the  Persian  into  Arabic;  and  his  version,  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Book  of  Kalilah  and  Dimna,"  from  the  two 
jackals  in  the  fint  story,  became  the  channd  through  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  fables  was  transmitted  to  Europe.  It  was 
translate  into  Greek  by  Simeon  Sethus  towards  the  dose  of  the 
xxth  century;  his  varnon,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
boen  Ktvantlated  kito  any  other  European  Isnguafe.    But  the 
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<  6mBRICH_BlEKNE 


bi  Jod,  n 


■•  Latin  by  Jotm  c^  C*pti«,  t  con- 
*crt«l  Jn.  hi  hit  Dvtdtram  »M<  ibwiiiWM  (Gut  publltbed  in 
14(0),  uid  in  tb*I  form  beam  aiddy  knowti.  Sine*  then  Ibe 
(abla'bavc  b»a  tnntkud  Into  nttriy  eveiy  Euiopua  tonfpie, 
tbun  an  iko  venloiu  of  Ifccn  fa  th«  modern  Pcaiu,  UaUy, 
Mongol  and  Afghan  Languaga- 


.  of 

H(ssc-Ne»aUi.  on  Ibe  right  bank  of  tht  RhiDC,  3  m,  S.  (mm 
Wiesbaden,  of  whfcb  it  is  the  river  pott,  tod  oo  tbe  maia  line 
of  lailway  Irom  Cohigni!  to  Frankfort-on-Matn.  Pap.  (1900) 
■  S.o4'i  ('90s)  ^°M1-  Tbc  palace  of  the  fonnet  dultei  ot 
Nassau  occupies  1  fine  position  on  the  rivet  bank,  and  the  shady 
gardens  and  grova  atliact  large  numbcn  gf  visitors  duiing  Ibe 
summer.  It  is  an  [mpoitsnt  steamboat  lUtion  for  both 
passenger  and  cargo  trafficT  and  besides  manuficturesof  ccmenf, 
dyes  and  soap,  has  a  considerable  trade  In  the  winei  o(  the 

BIBDBBMAHH.  nUBDRICH  KABL  (iSu-igoi),  Gennan 
publrcist  and  histoijan,  ivaB  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  15th  ol 

September  iSia,  and  after  studying  at  Leip^g  and  Heidelbrrg 
became  professor  in  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  i8j8. 
His  early  wriitngi  show  him  as  an  ardent  advocate  ol  German 
nnity,  and  he  was  i  mnnbcr  ol  the  national  parllanMnt  which 
met  at  Frankfort  In  1S4B.     Becoming  a  member  of  the  Upper 

the  leadership  of  Prussia;  and,  aubsequeotiy  loeing  bis  fira- 
(nsorship,  he  r«Ired  to  Weimar,  wbert  he  edited  the  IKniiM- 
ri:r*c  Ztilnnt-  Reluming  to  Ldpiig  in  iSe;  he  edited  the 
Diatickt  A  U(f  nemf  Zdluni,  and  regained  his  piofMsorihip  In 
1 M;.  He  was  again  a  Beinber  of  the  Saion  Upper  Uoiue.  and 
(romiS;t  (oiSm  (member  of  the  Gennan  Rdchiug.  He  died 
,at  l*ipiiK  on  the  sth  of  Match  1901.  Biedenoann's  chief  works 
are:  EiiniuTunifn  sui  dir  Paulskiiclit  (Leipiig,  1849);  Dadid. 
land  im  18.  Jaiahioidat  (Leipzig,  lS54-lS8o];  Fricdrich  do 
trsua  Hid  >«■  VaUaimi  tur  EnOrickthmi  da  dattiiin  Ctulci- 
Itbins  (Brunsvrifl,  1850);  Caihic)iU ■  DnlnUandi  rS7s-iSp 
(Berlin,  i39i);D(»(J£*(Ko(*J-ini((iClJhu'f«s*fc*fa  (Wiesbaden. 
Ifloi).  He»l»owrotethedramas,,KBWwHriiirid/y.  (Weimar, 
lS6i)l  /CuiicT  Olio  III.  (Leipzig,  1B61);  vii  De  liUt  BUrtir- 
ntislcr  von  Sfrduhirj  (Leipiig,  1870). 

BIEL,  OABRIEL  (c.  142^149;),  scholastic  pMtosafJn,  was 
bom  ot  Spirts  (Speier).  He  Was  the  first  professor  of  (beology 
■t  the  newly  founded  (147T)  university  of  Tabingen,  o(  which 
he  was  twice  rector.  Some  years  before  his  death  be  entered 
a  rdlgious  (ratemity.  Hb  woil  consists  in  the  systematic 
development  of  the  vtews  of  his  master,  William  of  Occam. 
His  EpUome  el  CciUdtmm  a  Oaama  mftr  Hires  fnodwr 

consistent  account  of  the  nominalist  doctrine,  and  presents  the 
complete  system  of  scholastic  thought  from  that  fwint  of  view. 
The  empirical  indivldualfsm  of  the  worll,  tending  necnsalfly  to 
bmii  the  province  ot  reason  and  eitend  that  of  farih,  togeth» 
with  scattered  utterances  on  spcdal  points,  which  gained  for 
Bid  the  title  of  Papilla  A  nlipafisia,  had  cotisiderable  Influence tn 
riving  form  to  (he  dectrinn  of  Luther  and  Mclanchlhon.  It  k 
the  best  specimen  of  the  final  aspect  of  scholasticism.  Mis  other 
Vorkt  also  hm  been  frequently  teprinted.  The  title  [/Wmu 
JcjMulicmnn  is  often  wtODgly  batowcd  o>  "  ' 


itemn-a  (Muni; 


e.wfdt  Um,  evts)  fn  Oemtity, 

after  hia  lima  ia  the  unlverslliea  ol  Spain. 

•una.inTllmliirUdirnQiiartallclirifKjaibltIB,  lt6J)l 

■i.fatflHlPlit&C^MJJU^/Vsdvv 

I.I.  by  e.  Tecfaaclen  in  Htnac-flauck. 
...  ....  .i.  (1897):    W.  RoKber,  Gu.  d.  Viiliimat- 

inkh,  1874),  pp.  ii-it;    aad  works  quoted  uivkT 

»n  of  Ctnuny,  In  the  Pnasian  prarlDCc  «f 

Watphahx,  OS  m.  E.W.  from  Hanover  on  the  main  liw  to 
Cologne.  Pop.  (ie85)34,-93';('9<ii)Ti,797'  II  fs  situated  ll 
the  fool  of  the  Teul<4iurget  Wald,  uid  consists  of  two  poitioiii, 
separated  by  the  tiver  Lulter,  which  were  fast  nnfted  inU  one 
town  In  ijio.  Among  its  public  buildmgs  and  imtftutions  are 
the  old  towofcburch,  with  a  curious  carved  altar^iece,  the  Iowa 
half,  ibe  gymnaslom  and  the  pnvlndal  Industilal  school.  Oa 
Ihe  height  above  the  town  Is  the  old  castle  (d  Sparenborg,  buA 
in  the  1  lib  centDty  by  Bemhard,  count  of  Lippe.  It  was  tw  a 
long  time  emidoyed  as  ■  prlwn,  but  was  reitorad  alter  IM 
destruction  by  fire  in  1S77  and  now  contain  a  historka]  ranseui^ 
Bielefeld  is  the  cent  re  of  the  Weslphtlian  linen  (ndustly.  It  W 
abo  important  plush,  silk  and  hosiery  mimifactutxs,  aa  well  a> 
eitensive  bleaching  works,  and  does  a  very  large  export  1i«de 
toall  partsol  the  world  in  ibese branches.  Engines,  automobika, 
biscuits,  glos,  pianos,  fumilnre  and  paper  an  alsomanufactund. 

Biclefdd  Is  mentioiKd  aa  eariy  as  the  (>th  crntuy,  ai  Bdam- 
KUt,  but  ha  lint  recorded  menlioii  aa  a  tawn  fa  in  tijj.  b 
belonged  at  this  tlrae  to  the  counts  of  Ravensbetg,  yibo  often 
resided  in  tbe  Sparenburg.  It  Joined  the  Hanicatic  league  in 
1370,  and  about  the  laoie  time  began  to  engage  in  the  liikeo 
manufacture,  which  was  greatly  extended  during  the  lUh  and 
I7ih  centuries  by  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  Netherlands.  In 
1347  the  town  passed  with  the  cDuntshlp  of  Ravensbetg  to  the 
duchy  of  JdUch,  and  In  1M6  10  thai  of  Brsadoiburg. 

SIEUTZ  (Ciech  Sil9*D,  I>oliBh  BiMiko),  a  town  of  Austria,  fn 
Slesia,  80  m.  S-E.  of  Ttoppan  by  tsU.  Pop-  (1000)  i6,Bas, 
chiefly  German.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  Biah  river,  jutt  opposite 
the  Galidan  town  of  Blata  and  possesses  a  line  castle  bdonging  to 
Ihe  Sulkowsky  family,  in  favour  of  whom  the  lordship  of  Bletiu 
was  raised  to  a  duchy  hi  1751,  It  has  an  impgrtani  woollen  and 
Hnen  industry,  and  manufactures  ol  jute  and  machinety.  as  weS 
aianaiiive  trade,  especially  of  woollens.  10  Ihe  East.  Theio*a 
was  founded  in  the  tjth  century,  and  in  the  i5ih  and  iSlh  waa  a 
fontfied  i^ace. 

BIELLA,  a  town  and  episcopal  Ke  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Novara,  ;f  m.  N.E.  of  Turin  by  lail,  and  jS  n. 
direct,  lituatcd  on  tbe  S.  edge  of  the  lower  Alps.  Pop.  (19B1) 
town.  3454!  com mUDB,  i«,a67.  The  old  town  (1558  ft.)  Ilea  on 
a  hill  above  the  new  town,  and  fs  reached  Iram  it  ' 


dlksai 


er  being  fumislied  by  the  torrents 
Ds  at  tbe  foot  of  which  it  liei. 
centre,  and  setvral^  hydnfatliie 


le  lake  of  the 


It  Is  Itequentcd  as  a  (ouriit  o 
establislunents  and  motrntdn  resorts  lie  id  tne  vie 
BlBmiB.  or  BlE^  an  industrial  tOwn  in  the 
of  Been.  It  is  built  between  the  N^  end  ol  tli 
sami  name  and  the  point  at  wfuch  ihe  river  Sil 
<on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  situated)  iiaura  from  a  deep  deft 
(called  Ihe  Taubenloch)  in  ihe  jura  range.  Bienoe  is  19  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  al  Neuchttcl,  and  11  m.  N.W.  of  Bern.  Its  indusUial 
importance  it  ihown  by  the  fad  that  it  is  tlu  site  of  tlu  Wed 
SwIb  leduucal  Jnititute,  which  has  depBrtmenls  for  instrudiijB 
in  watch.making,  in  cleciridiy^  ia  engraving  and  dufdng,  and 
in  subjects  renting  10  railway,  postal  and  telegraph  matteia.  Its 
chief  indasliies  ate  waith-making,  chdn'tnaking,  the  maim- 
tacturc  of  oduhincs  and  other  obfects  for  use  on  nUways,  ftc 
Its  tapidly  increasing  DomBerdal  activity  accounts  do  dcnbt  tor 
the  rapid  rise  in  ila  population,  which,  in  iSio  wai  bat  JsSg, 
Naein  iSfoto  fir6<;,  and  ia  i900«Btn,fi(^  maUy  hgtatanl. 


BIENNC,  LAICE  OF-^WGAMY 
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tnd  tw^think  Germaii-spealdng.    The  paiub  dnudi  of  St 

Benedict  dates  from  1451,  but  wu  restored  in  1775— it  kas 

tome  fine  istb-centuiy  painted  glass  in  the  choir.    In  the  town 

is  the  Schwab  museum,  which  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  fine  col* 

lection  of  objects  from  the  lake-dwellings.    To  the  north-wtst  of 

Bienne  two  funicular  railways  lead  up  to  ^vilard  (or  Leubdngen) 

andMacolin  (orMagglingen),both8ituatedon  the  slopeof  thejura* 

First  mentioned  in  the  12th  century,  Bienno  continued  tot 

centuries  to  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  prinoe-bishop  of 

Basel.    In  1379  Cp^nanenUy  in  iss')  it  made  an  alliance  with 

Bern,  in  1344  with  Soleure,  and  in  tjSa  with  Fribourg^    But  Its 

attempts  to  be  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation  were 

fruitlesi^  though  after  it  adopted  the  Reformation  in  1525^  it 

was  closely  associated  with  the  Protestant  cantons,    In  1799 

it  was  seized  by  the  French,  but  in  18x5,  with  the  greater  part 

of  the  bishopric  of  Basel,  it  became  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern. 

See  C.  A.  Bloeach^  CeschickU  ia Stadt  Bid  (to  1854).  (3  vols.,  Bid, 
1855-1856).  lyi.  A.  B.  CJ 

BIBNITB.  LAKE  OF,  or  Bulebsex,  a  lake  in  Switserlaad, 
S.W.  of  the  town  of  Bjenne,  and  extending  along  the  touthem 
foot  of  the  Jura  range.  It  Is  7}  m.  in  length,  ai  m.  broad  and 
349  ft.  in  depth,  while  its  surface  is  L434  ft.  above  the  aea-Ievel, 
and  its  area  16  sq.m.  In  it  is  the  lie  de  $t  PieR<ev  wbevt  Kovs- 
seau  resided  for  a  short  time  in  17654  Many  traces  of  lake- 
dwellings  have  been  discovened  on  the  tbott^  of  the  lake.  It 
receives  the  river  Soze  or  .Schfwisa  at  Its  north-east  end,  while 
the  Hagneck  canal  leads  the  waters  of  the  Aar  into  the  lake, 
as  that  of  Nidau  conducts  theiA  out  again.  At  the  south- 
western end  the  river  Thiela  or  Zihl  flows  into  this  lake  from 
that  of  NeuchiteL  ( W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BIBRSTAOT,  ALBBRT  (i83o-roo3),  ^Americcn  landscape 
painter,  was  bom  in  Solingen,  Westphalia,  Germany,  on  the  7th 
of  January  1830,  and  was  taken  to  the  United  States  when  about 
a  year  old.  In  1853-1856  he  studied  painting  at  Diksseldorf. 
His  pictures  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  Ststes,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Rocky  Mountains,  made  him  widely  popular. 
His  "  Estes  Park,  Colorado,"  is  in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of 
Dunraven;  his  "  Sierra  Nevada  "  (1878)  is  in  the  Corcoian 
Gallery  in  Washington,  and  "  The  Valley  of  Yosenite  "  in  the 
James  Lenox  collection  In  New  York.  He  received  many 
German  and  Austrian  decorations,  and  was  a  chevalier  of  the 
Ftencb  Lagion  <4  Honours  He  rendered  panoramic  vierwn  with 
a  certain  ability,  though  his  work  was  rather  topographically 
correct  and  impressive  than  artistic  in  oonceptionaiiKl  execution. 
Ik  wasa  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New  York, 
and  is  represented  by  two  historical  paintings,  "  The  Discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River,"  and  "  The  Settlenpqnt  of  Ca|if«nd«," 
in  the  Capaol  in  Washington,  D.C  He  died  in  New  York 
City  on  the  i8th  of  February  1902. 

BIFROST*  in  Old  Norse  mythokgy,  the  rainbow,  which  was 
supposed  to  form  the  bridge  by  which  the  gods  passed  between 
heaven  and  earth.    It  was  guarded  by  Ueirodal,  god  of  Iji^t. 

BUiAMY  (from  Lat^  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  yi/tos,  marriafle), 
in  English  law,,  according  to  the  statute  now  in  force  {24  aiaA 
85  Vict,  c  100,  I  57),  the  offence  conunitted  by  a  peaon 
who  "  being  marrMl  shall  maxry  any  other  penon  during 
the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife*"  In  the  caaon  Urn 
the  word  had  a-  rather  wider  meaning,  and  the  marnaga  pi  a 
clerk  in  minor  orders  with  a  widow  came  within  its  scope.  At 
the  council  of  Lyons  (a.d.  1274)  bigtniiata  wen  stiippedof  their 
privilege  of  deigy.  This  canon  was  adopted  and  eaplained 
by  an  English  statute  of  1276;  and  bigai^y,  therpfoie,  becaae 
a  usual  oounterplea  to  the  claim  of  bine/ii  of  d&fy4  However, 
by  an  act  of  1547  every  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  <4  deigy 
is  to  be  allowed  the  same,  **  although  he  hath  been  divers  times 
married  to  any  single  woman  or  alnilt  mmta,  or  tt>  aay  wMsw 
ot  widows,  or  to  two  wives  or  more." 

A  bigamous  marriage,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  ia 
simply  void.  By  astatute  of  1604  the  offence  was  made  a  ielooy. 
This  statute,  after  being  repealed  in  i8a8,  was  ae-enafted  and 
reproduced  in  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  i8<)i.  It  is 
ivuniuetial  whether  the  second  mairiage  has  taken  plafie  within 


ENMd  end  Inlaild  or  dseiwheN,  and  tfaa  aiiteoe  may  be  dealt 
with  in  any  eoiiaty  or  place  where  the  defendaat  shall  be  appre* 
bended  or  he  in  custody.  The  folkiwing  clause  embodies  the 
necessary  exoeptiona  to  the  very  general  bmguage  med  in 
the  definition  of  the  offence.—"  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  extend  to  any  second  mardage  oontracted 
elsewhere  than  in  Engbmd  and  Ireland  by  any  other  than  a 
British  subject,  or  |o  any  person  marrying  a  second  time  whose 
husband  or  wife  shall  have  been  continwMsly  absent  from  such 
person  for  the  space  of  seven  years  then  last  past,  and  shaUnot 
have  been  known  1^  such  penon  to  be  Uving  within  thai  time, 
or  shall  extend  to  any  person  who  at  the  tLaie  of  such  second 
wanaay  shaU  have  been  dlvorsed  from  the  bond  of  the  first 
■uuriage,  or  to  any  person  whose  former  marriage  shall  have 
been  deplared  void  by  any  court  of  competent  junBdlctiDn.'f 
The  punishment  is  penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  seven 
nor  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisomnent  with  or  without  bard 
labeniv  not  exoeeding  two  jretrs. 

A.  valid  marriagB  must  be  proved  ti^  the  first  iristaace  inordtf 
to  support  a  duuge  of  bigamy.  A  vndobU  marriage,  such  as 
were  marriages  between  persons  within  the  piohtbited  degreed 
before  the  Mardage  Act  1836,  will  be  sufficient  but  a  marriags 
which  is  absolttti^  v&id  as  all  ouch  marriages  now  are,  will  not. 
For  example,  if  a  woman  many  B  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband  A,  and  after  A's  death  marry  C  dilring  the>lifetlae«l 
B,  her  marriage  with  C  is  not  bigamous,  because  her  matriage 
with  B  was  a  nullity.  In  regard  to  the  second  marriage  (whi^ 
constitutes  the  offence)  the  English  courts  have  held  that  it  is 
immaterial  whether,  but  for  the  bigamy,  it  would  have  been  a 
valid  Oftarriage  or  not.  An  uncle,  for  lexample,  cannot  marry 
his  niece;  but  If  being  already  married  he  goes  through  the 
ceieaiODy  of  marriage  wHh  her  he  is  guilty  of  bigamy.  In  an 
Irish  case^  however,  it  has  been  held  that  to  oonaititute  the  offence 
the  second  marriage  must  be  one  which,  but  for  the  existence  of 
the  former  marriage^  would  have  been  valid.  With  reference 
to  the  case  in  which  the  parties  to  the  first  niarriage  have  b^ 
divoiced,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  sentence  or  act  of  any 
fiveign  country  disaolving  c  nncmU  a  marriage  contracted  m 
England  by  peasons.  canUnuhig  to  be  domiciled  in  En^and, 
for  gsounds  on  whkh  It  is  not  liable  to  be  dissolved  • 
tituith  in  Knglfind  wilL  be  recognised  as  a  divorce  {R,  v^ 
LMey  i8ist  R.  &  R.  237).  Hc»ce,  a.  divorce  a  winaUo  for 
adultery,  in  a  Scottish  court,  of  persons  manied  in  England,  ia 
not  within  the  statute.  But  if  a  person  «harged  with  bigainy 
in  England  can  prove  that  he  has  been  IcgaUy  dtvqvoed  hiy  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  divoiced  parties  were  dokniciled  at 
the  time  (even  though  the  ground  on  which  the  divorce  vd» 
granted  waa  not  one  that  would  justify  a  divorce  In  Eagland) 
it  wiU  he  goad 'defence  to  the  chargt.  Crimianljiunsdittion  ia 
always  ragatded  as  purely  territorial,  but  higaniy  (togatheo 
with  homicide  and  trsason)  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
British  sub|eot  committing  bigamy  in  any  country  miiy  be  tried 
for  the  araie  in  the  United  Kingdom  (EarL  Russell's  ca^,  looi)- 

In  Soot^ad,  at  the  date  of  the  only  statute  respecting  tigtMoy^ 
that  of'  I5SI,  csfK  19,  the  offence  aeems  to  ha.ve  beea  chiefly 
Qonssdefed  In  a  nelkfioua  point  of  view,  aa  4  sort  of  perjury,  01 
violation  of  the  sekmn  vow  oir  oath  which  nw  then  used  ia 
contdcting  tiiarrisge;  and^  Accordingly*  it  was  ordained  to  be 
punished  with  the  proper  pains  of  perjury^ 

BIganty  was  punisted  in  Eb^and  until  the  rdgn  of  WUliam 
lU.  by  death,,  then,  the  penslty  changed  to  life  imprisonment 
and  bsanding  of  the  right  hand.  An  act  ^  Osotge  L  still  in 
fcvce  kssened  the  penalty  to  deportation  for  seven  years  or 
imprisoanMDC  for  two  years  with  or  without  hard  kbour.  Tho 
OitMn  against  the  Penon  Act  186s  cfasnged  deportation  ta 
panslsefviiade. 

In  the  United  States^tike  law  in  regard  to  bignmy  is  pfactioOly 
founded  on  the  Enghsh  sUtuta  of  1604,  with  the  exception  thai 
imprisonment  and  a  fine^  vacyii^  in  the  different  sUles^  wem 
substltuied  Instead  of  making  the  offence  a  fekmy.  Congsesa 
hsa  passed  a  statute  daehiripg  bigamy  witUn  the  territoiiQ« 
a«d  ptaoea  within  the  axdusiya  jnriadicttQA  of  the  Uiiil0 
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Suttt  to  bta  miKkieaiKwr  (U.S>  Rev.  Stat,  f  SSS^)-  By  statute 
in  aonie  statea,  upon  absence  of  one  spouse  from  the  state  for 
ive  yean  without  being  heard  of,  the  other  may  many  again 
urithont  committing  bigamy,  in  other  states  the  period  is  seven 
years.  In  moat  of  the  states,  prosecutions  for  bigamy  are  haired 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  marriage 
wherever  solemnized  must  be  a  valid  marriage  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  of  soleranization;  if  void  there,  no  prosecution 
for  bigamy  can  be  founded  upon  it.  In  some  jurisdictions, 
«i  honest  beh'ef  that  a  prior  divorce  of  one  of  the  parties  was 
valid  would  be  a  defence  to  a  prosecution  for  Mgamy,  in  others 
the  contrary  is  held. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  bigamy  is  punishable  ki  most 
countries  with  varying  terms  of  imprisonment,  Wfth  or  without 
hard  labour,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

See  Stephen,  History  cf  Criminal  Law,  Dicey.  Conflia  tif  Laws; 
Report  sif  Hw  Royal  Comrnnsaon  on  Marriag*  Laws  (1868). 

BlfiBLOW,  JOHN  (18x7-  ),  American  journalist  and 
diplomat,  was  bom  at  Maiden,  New  York,  on  the  asth  of  Nov- 
ember 1817.  He  graduated  at  Union  CoUcge  in  1835,  practised 
law  in  New  York  for  several  years  after  1839;  took  up  journal- 
iaiic  work;  was  joint  owner  (with  William  CuUen  Bryant)  and 
nanaging  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (1849-18(11); 
was  United  States  consul  at  Paris  in  1861-1864,  and  was 
minister  to  France  in  1864-1867.  While  consul,  Bi^^ow  wrote 
La  £Ms-Unis  d*Amiriquo  tn  i86j  in  order  to  counteract  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  French  people  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
American  Union,  by  showing  them  the  rdative  importance  of 
the  oommesce  of  the  UOTthem  and  southern  states.  On  dis- 
covering in  1863  that  a  French  shipbuilder,  with  the  connivance 
of  Napoleon  III.,  was  constructing  two  formidaUe  iron-dads  and 
two  corvettes  for  the  use  of  the.  Confederacy,  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  thwarting  this  scheme,  and  succeeded  in  fMeventlng 
the  delivery  of  all  but  one  of  these  vesseb  to  the  Confederate 
agents.  In  Ms  work  entitled  Franco  and  tiu  Confed€rate  Naoy 
(New  York,  x888)  he  gives  an  account  of  this  episode.  In  1805- 
x866,  it  dev<dved  upon  Bigelow,  as  minister  to  France,  to  repre- 
sent his  government  in  its  delicate  negotiations  concerning  the 
Fkendi  occupation  of  Mexico,  and  be  discharged  this  difficult  task 
with  credit.  From  1875  to  1877  he  served  as  secretary  of  state- 
of  New  York.  He  wrote  books  of  travel,  of  popular  faiogrq>hy, 
or  of  historical  or  political  discussion,  &&,  from  time  to  tJme; 
but  his  prhidpal  literary  aduevemenU  were  editions^  between 
1868  and  x888,  of  Franklin's  autobiography  and  autobiographical 
writings,  cofriously  annotated;  and  of  the  complete  works  of 
Franklin,  in  ten  octavo  volumes  (New  York,  i887~x889>.  Hiese 
editions  were  Insed  in  part  upon  the  editor's  personal  investiga- 
tions of  manuscript  sources  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  sup- 
planted the  wcU-known,  long  serviceable,  but  lessaccurata 
edition  of  Jaiod  Sparks  (Boston,  1836-1840) ;  they  hav«  in  turn 
been  supplanted  by  tJie  edition  of  A.  H.  Smythe  (xo  vols.,  1905- 
1907).  Mr  Bigelow  was  a  dose  friend  of  Samud  J.  lUden,  and 
became  his  literary  executor,  editing  his  speeches  and  other 
political  writings  (1885),  publisfaing  a  biography  in  x89S>  *Ad 
editing  a  two-volniiie  cdlection  of  lUden's  letters  and  literary 
memotiab  (1908).  He  also  wrote  a  biograpliy  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant  (X890).  In  1897  he  published  a  volume  entitled  The 
Mystery  of  SUop  (md  ed.,  1903).  In  1909  he  pnblished  Xeflr^ 
spections  of  an  Active  Life, 

BIOOAB,  a  police  butf^  of  Lanirkshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)  X366.  It  is  situated  about  to  m.  S.E.  of  Cantaiis 
Junction  (Caledonian  railway),  where  the  lines  horn  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  coimect.  Lying  -on  BIggar  Water  and  near  the 
Clyde,  in  a  bracing,  picturesque,  upUnd  couixtry,  Biggar  enjoys 
great  vogue  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  It  was  the  hkth- 
place  of  Dr  John  Brown,  author  of  Rab  and,  kis  Priendt,  whose 
father  wai  secession  minister  in  the  town.  It  was  created  a 
burgh  of  barony  in  1451  and  a  poh'oe  borgh  in  1863.  St  Mary^ 
church  was  founded  in  1545  by  Lord  Flemingr  the  head  of  Uie 
ruKng  family  in  the  district,  whose  seat,  Boghall  Castle,  however, 
Is  now  a  ruin.  John  Gledstanes,  great'-grandfather  of  W.  E. 
dadaione,  was  a  bnrgMt  oC  Biggar,  and  ^  in  the  churchyard. 


Easter  dedstanes,  the  seat  of  the  family  from  the  13th  to  the 
17th  century,  and  the  estate  of  Arthurshiels,  occupied  by  them 
for  neariy  a  hundred  years  more,  are  situated  about  3)  m. 
to  the  north-west  of  the  burgh.  On  the  top  of  (^thquan  Law 
{jo^f  ft.),  aboitit  3  m.  west  is  a  rock  called  Wallace's  Chair,  from 
the  tradition  that  he  held  a  council  there  prior  to  the  bittle  of 
Biggar  in  X397.  Lamington,  neariy  6  m.  aoudi-west.  Is  wcU 
situated  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  principally  associated  with  the  family 
of  tlie  Baillies,  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  Cuthbert  BaSlie 
(d.  15x4),  lord  hi^  treasurer  of  Scotiand.  William  Baflh'e,  Lord 
Plovand  (d.  1593)1  the  judge)  and  William  Baillie  (fl.  1648),  the 
general  whose  strategy  in  opposition  to  the  marquess  of  Mont- 
rose was  90  difigentiy  stultified  by  the  committee  of  estates. 
The  andent  church  of  St  Ninian's  has  a  fine  Norman  doorway. 
Lamington  Tower  was  reduced  to'  its  present  fragmentary  con- 
dition In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  William  Heselrig,  the 
sheriff,  laid  siege  to  it.  The  defenders,  Hugh  de  Bradfute  and 
his  son,  were  slain,  and  his  daughter  Marion — the  betrothed,  or,  as 
some  say,  the  wife  of  WHliam  Wallace — was  conveyed  to  Lanark, 
where  she  was  barbarously  executed  because  she  refused  to  re- 
veal the  wher«U)outa  of  her  lov^r.  ■  Wallace  exacted  swift  venge- 
ance. He  burnt  out  the  English  garrison  and  killed  the  sheiiff. 
BlfiCILBWADB,  a  market  town  in  the  Biggleswade  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  41.  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
London  by  the  Great  Northern  raflway.  Pop.  of  urtMin  district 
(190X)  5x20.  It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ivd,  a  tributary 
of  the  0^,  in  a  flat  plain  in  which  vegetables  are  largely  grown 
for  the  London  markets.    The  town  is  a  centre  of  this  tr^e. 

Biggleswade  (Bichdswade,  BeckelesWade.  Bickleswade)  b  an 
anctent  borough  by  preacnption  which  has  never  returned  repre- 
sentatives to  parlL&mont.  ■  The.  borough' Ckwrt  was  hdd  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  At  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Archbisbop 
Stieand  owned  the  manor,  which  according  to.  Domesday  passed  to 
Raif  de  Insula.  Henry  I.  granted  it  to  th6  bishop  of  Lincoln,  under 
whose  protection  the  borough  evidently  grew  up.  In  1547  the 
bishop  surrendered  his  rights  to  the  king,  and  in  the  I7ch  century 
Bi^leswade  fornted  part  of  the  jointure  of  the  queens  of  England. 
Owuig  to  its  important  position  on  the  Roman  road  to  the  north 
the  town  became  an  agricultural  centre  for  the  surrounding  district. 
In  1335  Edward  III.  renewed  the  btsbop's  licence  to  hold  a  Monday 
market,  and  annual  fairs  were  hdd  here  from  very  early  times. 
Those  for  horses  are  mentioned  as  famous  by  Camden.  In  addition 
to  agriculture.  Biggleswade  was  formeriy  engaged  in  straw-plaittng 
and  lace  manufacture. 

BIQHT  (O.  Eng.  bight,  bend;  cf.  Gtr,  Buckt^  a  bay,  and 
heugen,  to  bend),  a  nautical  term  for  the  loop  or  bent  part  of  a 
rope,  as  distinguislied  from  the  ends;  also  a  geographical  tern 
for  a  bay  between  two  distant  headlands,  or  with  a  shallow 
curve,  e.g.  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Great  Bight  of  Australia. 

BIONOlf,  JteNR  (1589-1656),  French  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1589.  He  was  uncommonly  precocious,  and  under  his 
father's  tuition  had  acquired  an  immense  mass  of  knowledge 
before  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  In  1 600  was  published  a  work  by 
him  entided  Chorographie,  ou  description  de  la  Terre  Sainte. 
The  gieat  reputation  gained  by  this  book  introduced  the  author 
to  Henry  IV.,  who  pbced  him  for  some  time  as  a  companion  to 
the  due  de  Vend6me,  and  made  him  tutor  to  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XIII.  In,  1604  he  wrote  his  Discours  de  ta 
vitte  de  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  his  Traiti  sommaire 
de  VHection  dm  pape.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  wrote  in  x6xo  a  treatise  on  the  precedency  of  the  kings  of 
France,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  X613 
edited,  with  leaned  notes,  the  Formulae  of  the  jurist  Marcolfe. 
In  1620  he  was  xnade  advocate-general  to  the  grand  council,  and 
shorUy  afterwards  a  councillor  of  state,  and  in  X626  be  became 
advocate-general  to  the  parlement  of  Paris.  In  164X  he. re- 
signed his  offidal  dignity,  and  in  1643  was  appointed  by  Rididiev 
to  the  charge  of  the  royal  library.    He  died  in  1656.  • 

BrairaM,  LOmS  nniRB  ^OVARD,  Babon  (X77t-T84i), 
French  diplomatist  and  historian,  bdkn  on  the  3rd  of  January 
x77i,wasthetonof  adyeratRouen.  Though  he  had  received  a 
good  education,  he  served  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  without  rising  above  thfe  rank  of  private. 
In  t797,  however,  the  attention  of  Talleyrand,  then  miiiister  off 
foreign  aflaiB>  was  called  to  his  exceptional  abilities  by  Gcnetvl 
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Rtet,  and  kt  W9fi  tlUched  to  (he  diploiaatac  servxe.  After 
serving  in  Uw  IcfstioDS  in  Switoedand  and  the  Cisalpine  it- 
public,  iie  wa»  appointed  in  1 709  attachi  to  the  Fnack  le^iticM  at 
Beriin,  of  which  thiee  yean  later  he  became  chargC  d'affaires. 
As  miaister-plenipotentiaiy  at  Cassd,  between  the  yean  1804  and 
1 806,  he  took  a  piominent  share  in  the  formation  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine;  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena  he  returned  to 
Prussia  as  admlnbtraiorof  the  public  domains  and  finances.  He 
filled  a  similar  function  in  Austria  after  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
At  the  end  of  18x0  be  became  French  resident  at  Warsaw  and  was 
for  a  couple  of  years  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  the  giaad  duchy. 

The  preparation  of  a  constitution  for  Poland,  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  events  of  18x2. 
filgnon,  after  a  short  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
returned  to  France  in  time  to  witness  the  downfall  of  Napotoon. 
DuDBg  the  Hundred  Days  be  ooce  more  entered  Napoleon's 
service,  and,  after  Waterloo,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
the  executive  commission,  it  was  he  who  signed  the  convention  of 
the  yxd  of  July  1815,  by  which  Paris  was  handed  ovw  to  the 
alUes.  Bignon  did  not  re-enter  public  life  until  181 7,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dq>uties,  in  wfaidi  hie  sat  until 
1830,  consistent  in  his  oppoaitkm  to  the  reactionary  poUcy  of 
successive  governments*  His  great  rgNitation  and  his  diptomatic 
experience  gave  a  special  wd^t  to  the  attacks  wfaidi  he  pubfished 
on  the  policy  of  the  rontfncnts!  allies,  two  of  his  works  attracting 
special  attention,  Du  Coitgris  de  Troppau  m  Examen  da  prS- 
ttmiimu  des  mmtardaes  absohus  d  Vigard  de  la  monarekU  can- 
slihUhtuUe  it  Naples  (Paris,  xSax),  andXc*  CaHueU  eties  pempUs 
depwis  18  ts  Jus^d  lajmde  1822  <Paris,  i8ta). 

The  revolution  of  1830,  which  brought  his  party  into  power, 
only  led  to  a  very  tenqMcaiy  resumption  of  office  by  Bignon. 
He  was  for  a  few  weeks  minister  of  foreign  affafas  In  the  first 
government  of  Loids  Philippe,  and  i^poin  for  a  few  weeks  minister 
of  public  instruction.  But  the  idea  of  making  him  responsible 
for  the  foreign  poUqr  of  France  could  not  be  resized  owing  to  the 
necessity  under  which  Louta  Philippe  lay  of  oourtlhg  the  good- 
will of  the  poifers,  whom  Bignon  had  offended  by  his  outspoken 
'writingB.  Elected  deputy  in  1831  and  membw  of  the  chamber 
^  peen  in  x839,  he  withdrew  for  the  most  part  from  pofttics,  to 
devote  himself  to  his  great  work,  the  Hhhire  de  Fronu  spus 
NapeUon  (xo  vols.  X829-X838,  then  4  posthumous  vols.,  XS47- 
1850).  This  history,  while  suffering  from  the  limltaiioas  of  all 
oonten^Mxaneous  narmrives,  contains  much  that  docs  not  exist 
elsewhere,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  sources  for  the  later 
histories  of  Napoleon's  reign. 

^it^Wigacx,NoiUtkisU)riq9en»la9UetUscimat!t$d4U.Bit!iten 
(1848). 

BIIKUK  HUOH  (d.  xx77>,  eail  of  Norfolk,  was  thesecond  son  of 
Rof^Bigod  (d.  U07),  the  founder  of  the  English  iamily  of  this 
same.  •  Hugh  inherited  large  estates  in  East  AngKaoa  the  death 
«f  his  t>tother  William  in  xxao,  and  enioyed  the  favour  of 
Henry  I.  At  first  a  supporter  of  Stephen  during  this  king'k 
•tn^gg^  with  the  empress  MatOda,  Hugh  wsa  rewaided  with  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  before  xx4x.  After  having  fought  for  the 
king  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln  the  eaii  deserted  him»  assumed  a 
pontion  of  armed  neutrality  during  the  general  anarchy,  and  then 
assMted  Henry  II.  m  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  throne.  Thakmg 
oonfirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  caridom;  but  becoming 
restless  under  the  rule  of  law  initiated  by  liitmy,  he  participated 
1x1  the  revolt  of  11 73,  which  so  far  as  England  was  oonoemed 
centred  round  his  posessions.  Though  defeated  and  compdled 
to  surrender  his  castles,  Bigod  kept  his  lands  and  his  earldom,  and 
Uved  at  peace  with  HeniylL  until  his  death,  which  probably  took 
place  in  Palestine. 

His  son  RooEft  (d.  X22x),  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Norfolk,  was  confirmed  in  his  earldom  and  other  honours  by 
Richard  I.,  after  he  had  fallen  under  the  displeasusc  of  Henry  U. 
He  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  release  of  Richard  from 
pdson,  and  after  the  king's  return  to  En^and  became  justiciar. 
The  earl  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  baronial  party  which 
obtained  John's  assent  to  Magna  Carta,  and  his  name  a|^>ears 
among  the  signatories  to  this  documents 


Roger  was  succeeded  as  3Td  earl  by  his  son,  Hugh,  who  died  in 
1225,  leaving  a  son,  Rocu  (d.  1270),  who  became  4th  eari  ol 
NorMk.  Through  his  mother,  M atSda,  a  daughter  of  WilUam 
Manhal,  eail  of  Pembroke,  Roger  obtained  the  office  of  mardial 
of  Englaiid  la  X246.  He  was  prominent  among  the  barons  who 
wrested  the  control  of  the  government  from  the  hands  of  Henry 
UI.,  and  assisted  Simon  de  Montf  ort  The  eari  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  WUiam  the  Uon,  king  of  Scotland,  but  left  no  sons. 

Hugh,  the  3rd  earl,  left  a  younger  son,  Hugh  (d.  X266),  who 
waachief  justiciar  of  EngUnd  from  X2s8  to  1260,  and  w^  fought 
for  Hexuy  III.  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The  fetter's  son,  Rocek, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Roger  as  5th  eari  of  Norfolk  in  1270.  This 
eari  b  the  herd  of  a  famous  altercation  with  Edward  I.  in  X297, 
which  arose  out  of  the  king's  command  that  Bigod  should  serve 
against  the  king  of  France  in  Oascony,  while  he  went  to  Flanders. 
Theeari  asserted  that  by  the  tenure  of  hn  lands  he  was  only  com- 
pelled to  serve  across  the  seas  in  the  company  of  the  king  himself , 
whereupon  Edward  said,  "By  God,  eari,  you  shall  cither  go  or 
hang,"  to  which  Bigod  rq>tied, "  By^  the  same  oath,  O  king.  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang."  The  eari  gained  his  point,  and  after 
Edward  had  left  for  Flrance  he  and  Humphrey  Bohun,  eari  of 
Hereford,  prevented  the  coUectionof  an  aid  for  the  war  and  forced 
Edward  to  confirm  the  charters  in  this  year  and  again  in  X301. 
Stubbs  sa3rs  Bigod  andfiohun  **  are  but  degenerate  sons  of  mighty 
fathers;  greater  in  their  opportunities  than  in  their  patriotism." 
The  eari  dic^  without  issue  In  December  1306,  when  his  title 
became  extinct,  and  his  estates  reverted  to  the  crown.  The 
Bigods  held  the  hereditary  oflke  of  steward  (dapifer)  of  the 
royal  household,  and  their  chief  castle  was  at  Framlingham  in 
Suffolk. 

See  W.  Stubbs.  ConstUtaumd  JTistory,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1896-1897); 
J.  R-  Planch*.  "The  Earb  of  East  AngKa"  (Brit,  Arch,  Ass., 
voL  xxL,  1865):  and  G.  E.  C(okayne).  Compute  Peerage,  voL  vL 
(i895)» 

BMOT,  one  dtstfnatdy  and  intolerantl)^  holding  particular 
refifpous  opinions,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  reason  and  is  ready 
to  force  others  to  agree  with  him;  hence  also  applied  to  one 
who  holds  similar  views  on  any  silbject  The  eariy  meaning  of 
the  word  In  English,  at  the  end  of  the  x6th  century,  was  that 
of. a  relip>us  hypocrite.  The  origin  b  obscure;  it  appears  in 
French,  in  the  forms  bigot  or  Ingos^  in  the  x  2th  century  romance 
of  Girard  of  Roussillon,  where  it  b  applied  to  certain  tribes  of 
southern  Gaul,  and  in  the  Roman  du  Rou  of  Wace  (d.  X175?) 
as  an  abusive  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Normans : 

"  Moult  on  Fkanchob  Normans  laldb 
et  de  meffab  et  de  ihesdis. 
Souvent  lor  dlent  reproviers, 
et  daiiaeat  Bigos  et  Oraachien.'* 

Tb  thb  use  has  been  attached  the  absurd  or^n  from  **ne  se,  hi 
god"  the  words  in  which,  according  to  the  1 2th  century  chronide, 
RoUo,  duke  of  the  Normans,  refused  to  kiss^e  foot  of  Charies  III., 
the  Simple,  king  of  the  West  Franks.  The  word  may  have  some 
connexion  with  a  corruption  of  Visigoth,  a  suggestfon  to  which 
the  use.  In  the  Girard  romance  lends  colour.  The  meaning 
changed  in  French  to  that  of  **  religious  hypocrite  "  through  the 
application,  in  the  feminine  bigple,  to  the  members  of  the  religious 
sIsteriioods^Bed  Beguines  (7.V.). 

Bra  RAmiBf  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  MccosU  county, 
llichigaB,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskegon  river,  56  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  west  central  portion  of  the  lower 
peninsula.  Pop.  (1890)  5363;  (1900)  46S6,  of  whom  881  were 
forefgn-bom;  (1910,  U.  S.  census)  4510.  It  b  served  by  the 
P^  Marquette  and  the  Grand  Rapids  k  Indiana  railways. 
Big  Rapids  b  the  seat  of  the  Ferris  Institute  (opened  1884, 
ineoiporatcd  18^4),  a  large  privste  co^ucational  school, 
founded  by  W.  N.  Ferris.  The  river,  whidh  falb  x6  ft  within 
the  dty  limits,  b  dammed  a  short  cfistance  south  of  the  dty,  and 
x6,ooo  horse  piower  b  genemted,  port  of  which  .is  transmitted  to 
the  dty.  The  prind]^  manufactures  are  lumber  and  furniture, 
and  saw-filing  and  filing-room  machinery.  Big  Rapids,  named 
from  the  falb  of  Che  Muskegon  here,  was  settled  in  1854,  was 
platted  in  185^  and  was  ohartensd  as  a  dty  in  1869. 
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BIGSBY^-^BIHARI 


MOSiY,  JOHT  iBRnnAH  Uigt-Mih  EnslU  aeslDgist 
and  phyaidaji,  the  soa  of  Dr  Jokn  Bipby,  was  bom  at  Notting- 
ham en  the  14th  of  Angust  1792.  Educated  at  Ediaburgb» 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  he  joined  the  army  ttiedical  , 
service  and  was  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  18x7. 
About  a  year  later  he  went  to  Canada  as  medical  officer  to  a 
regiment,  and  having  developed  much  interest  in  geology  he  Was 
commissioned  in  1819  to  report  on  the  geology  fA  Upper  Canada. 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  British  secretary  and  medical  oScer 
to  the  Boundary  Commission,  and  for  several  years  be  made 
extensive  and  important  geological  researches,,  contributing 
papers  to. the  Amtrican  J^umal  of  Scitnu  and  other  ade&tific 
joumak;  and  Uter  embodying  an  account  of  his  travels  in  a 
book  entitled  TJu  Shoe  and  CoMe  (1850).  Returning  to  England 
in  1827  be  practised  medicine  at  Newark  until  1846  whoi  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  now  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Geological  Sodety  of 
London,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in  1823.  la  1869 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1874  he  was 
awarded  the  Murchison  medal  by  the  council  of  the  Geological 
Society.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life  he  was 
continually  at  work  preparing,  after  the  most  painstaking 
research,  tabulated  lists  of  the  fossib  of  the  Palaeosolc  rocks. 
His  Thesaurus  SUuricus  was  published  with  the  aid  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  in  1868;  and  the  Thesaurus  Deoonico^orboniferus 
in  1878.  In  1877  he  founded  the  Bigsby  medal  to  be  awarded 
t^  the  deological  Society  of  London,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  receiver  ^ould  not  be  more  than  forty-five  years  okU  He 
died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  February  188 1. 

BIHAR!  (properly  Bihdri)^  the  name  of  the  most  western  of 
the  four  forms  of  speech  which  comprise  the  Eastern  Group  of 
modern  Indo-Aryan  Languages  iq.v.).  The  other  members  an 
Bengali,  Oriya  and  Assamese  (see  Bingau).  The  number  of 
spcsikers  of  Bihari  in  1901  was  34,579.844  in  British  India,  out 
of  a  total  of  90,342,167  for  the  whole  groupu  It  is  dto  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Ti^ai  distriOp 
of  NepaL  In  the  present  article  it  iz  throughout  assumed  that 
the  reader  is  in  possession  of  the  facts  deacribsd  under  the  heads 
of  Indo-Akvan  Lanouacss  and  Pbakbix.  .  The  article  Bengau 
may  also  be  studied  with  advantage. 

"  Bihirl "  means  the  language  of  the  province  of.''  Bihftr," 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  a  true  description.  It  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  Mlgadhl  Prakrit  (see  Piakut),  of 
which  the  headquarters  were  South  Bihar,  or  the  present  districts , 
of  Patna  and  Gaya.  It  is,  however,  also  spoken  considerably 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  province.  To  the  west  it  extends  over 
the  province  of  Agra  so  far  as  the  longitude  of  Benares,  and  to 
the  south  it  covers  neariy  the  whole  of  the  pMvince  of  Chota 
Kagpur.  Allowing  for  the  speakers  in  Nepal«  iU  area  extends 
over  about  90^)00  sq.  m.,  and  the  total  number  of  .people  who 
claim  it  as  a  vernacular  is  about  the  same  aa  the  population  of 
France.  Bihari  has  been  looked  v^n  ua  separate  language 
only  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Before  that  it  was 
grouped  with  all  the  other  languages  spoken  betweep  Bengal 
and  the  Punjab,  under  the  general  term  "  Hindi." 

The  usual  character  employed  for  writing  Bihari  is  that  known 
as  Kailhi,  a  cursive  form  of  the  well-known  Nagari  character  of 
Upper  India.  The  name  of  the  character  is  deorod  from  the 
Kdyath  or  Kiyastk  caste,  whoee  profession  is  thai  of  scribes. 
Kaithi  is  widely  spread,  under  various  namcB,  all  ovct  northern 
India,  and  is  the  official  character  of  GujaratL  The  Nagari 
character  is  commonly  employed  for  printed  books,  while  the 
Brahmans  of  Tirhut  have  a  character  ol  their  own,  akin  to  that 
used  for  writing  Bengali  and  Assamese*  In  the  south  of  the 
Bihari  tract  the  Oriya  character  belongjng  to  the  Mtghbouring 
Orissa  is  also  found. 

Bihari  haa  to  iu  east  Bengali,  also  «  language  ^  tlie  Outer 
Band.  To  its  west  it  has  Eastern  Hindi  a  JMgiiagf  oC  the 
Intermediate  Band  (aee  Imoo-Akvan  L^nocaoks^.  While  H 
must  .decidedly  be  classed  as  an  Outer  language,  U  nevccthelesa 
ahow^i  as  might  be  expected*  soom  pointaof  oontaot  with  the 
Intermediate  ones.    Nothing  ia  so  'Charactefintic  «i  Bengali  m 


ita  promindatioii  ol  die  Vowal «  and  of  the  consoMM  «.  Tte 
first  ia  aounded  Hke  the  •  in.  "  hot "  (transliterated  9)i  la 
Eastern  Bfliari  the  same  vowel  has  a  broad  sound,  bat  not  ao 
broad  as  in  Bengali.  «As  we  go  westwards  this  broad  sovmd  is 
gradually  lost,  tall  it  entirely  disappears  in  the  most  westeni 
dialect,  BhojpurL  As  regards  1,  the  Mitgadhi  Prakrit  pronounced 
it  as  i,  like  the  M  in  "shin."  The  Prakriu  of  the  West  preserved 
Iu  dental  sound,  Uke  that  of  the  r  in**  si|i."  Here  Boigali  and 
Eaateni  Hindi  exactly  represent  the  andent  state  of  affaisk 
The  former  has  the  /-sound  and  the  latter  the  i-eownd.  ^1^  the 
presentdayBiharihasabandonedtbepcacticeof  theoldMlgadhl 
Pralok  in  thia  respect,  a  nd  pronounces  i  ts  r's  as  dearly  as  in  the 
West.  There  are  political  reason  for  this.  The  pronunciation 
oC  1  b  m  literal  ahibbofeth  between  Bengal  and  Upper  India. 
For  centuries  Biha^  has  been  connected  politically  with  the 
West,  and  has  in  the  course  of  geneeataons  rid  ftself  of  the 
tjrr^  pronunciation  of  the  £ast.  On  the  other  hand,  a  witness 
as  to  the  former  pronnndation  of  the  letter  is  present  in  the  faiGt 
that,  in  the  Kaithi  character,  j  is  always  written  i.  In  tbe 
declension  of  nouns,  Bihari  foUows  Bengali  nM»re  closely  than  it 
fottows  Eastern  Hinidi,  and  its  con jugation  is  baaed  on  the  same 
prindples  aa  those  which  obtain  In  the  former  langiiagr. 

The  age  of  Bihaii  as  an  independent  language  is  unknefwn. 
We  have  songs  written  in  it  dating  from  the  xsth  century,  and 
at  tluit  thne  it  had  received  considerable  literary  t«^a^g^ 
culture.  Bihari  haa  three  main  dialects^  which  fak 
into  two  divisions,  m  eastern  and  a  western.  The  eastern 
division  indudes  McHkiA  or  TirkuSid  and  MagaJd.  Magahi  is 
the  dialect  of  the  country  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Magadha, 
and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  modem  representative  of 
the  purest  MigadhI  Prakrit.  Its  northern  boundary  bgeneaUy 
the  river  Ganges,  and  its  western  the  river  Son.  To  the  south 
it  haaoverflowed  into  the  northern  half  of  GfaouNagpnr.  It  is 
aeariy  related  to  MaithiK,  but  it  is  quite  uncultivated  and  haa  ao 
literature,  although  it  is  the  vernacular  of  the  fafrthpiace  of 
Buddhism.  Nowadays  it  b  often  referred  to  by  natives  of  other 
parts  of  the  dountryaa  th«  typically  boorish  language  of  India. 
Maithili  faces  Magahi  acsou  the  Ganges.  It  is  the  dialect  of 
thp  old  country  of  MUkiU  or  rsrftat,  famous  fhna  ancient  times 
for  its  learning.  Historically  and  politically  it  has  long  been 
doidy  conneded'with  Oudh,  the  home  of  the  hero  Riipa-caadia, 
and  ita  people  are  amongst  the  most  conservative  in  India. 
Their  langittge  bears  the  national  stamp.  It  haa  retained 
numerous  antiquated  foims»  and  parts  of  its  granmmr  are 
extraordinarily  complex.  It  has  a  small  htentare  wliich  has 
helped  to  preserve  these  pecuMaritirs  in  full  play,  so  that  thawgh 
Magahi  shares  them,  it  has  lost  many  which  arc  still  extant  &t 
the  everyday  talk  of  Mithila. .  The  western  divisfbli  oensisfa  of 
the  Bhojpuri  diakcit,  spoken  01^  both  sides  of  the  Gangetk 
valky,  from  near  Patna  to  Benares.  It  has  extended  aoutb<eat 
into  the  sovthera  half  of  ChoU  Nagpac,  and  is  spoken  by  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  people  who  are  aa  free  from  prejadioe 
aa  the  inhabitanta  of  Mithila  are  conservative;  TheBludpotia 
are  a  fighting  race,  and  their  language  b  a  pndical  one,  nnde 
for  everyday  use,  as  simple  and  straaghtfbrwaid  af  Maithili  aad 
Magahi  are  complex.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be  dasMMi  aa  a 
sepante  language,  had  it  aay  literature  worthy  of  the 


(Abbrevmtions:  Mth.^MslkhtK.  Mg.«Magahi,  Bh.aBholpwrf. 
B. -Bihari.  Bg.-Bei^ali.  Skr. •Sanskrit,  Pr.*P»akrit.  Mg.  Pr.* 
Maoadhi  PiakriL) 

Vocabulary.— The  Bihari  vocabulaiy  calls  for  few  remarks. 
TalsarhdUt  or  words  borrowed  in  modern  times  from  Sanskrit  (see 
IifDO-AKYAN  Languages),  are  few  in  number,  while  all  the  dblects 
are  repiare  with  honest  home-bom  ladkhavas,  used  (unlike  Bengali) 
both  m  the  literary  and  in  the  colloquial  language.  Very  lew  vraeds 
are  borrowed  from  Pcraian,  Arabic  or  other  languagefti 

Phonetics. — ^The  stress-accent  of  Bihari  follows  the  usual  rales 
of  modern  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars.  |n  words  of  more  than  one- 
sylbble  it  cannot  fisH  on  the  bat.  whether  the  vowd  of  that  eyflable 
be  long  or  short,  pronouaoed,  half 'proaounoed.  or  not  proaoiniaed. 
With  thb  exceptkm,  the  accent  always  falb  on  the  latt  Mg  ayUable. 
If  there  arc  no  long  sylbbles  in  the  word,  tbe  accent  b  thrown  baek 
as  far  as  possible,  but  never  farther  than  the  syuabk  before  the 
atttepenuftimate.  Thus.  M.ja-fi(a)  (final  e  not  preooaaoed): 
pi^i  hd-u^-^rd:  dS-hlf-ii-lfl,^  In  the  bst  wwditeeeba< 


BaURI 


:»-uxcnI.  i<  ■!»  Ul»  ■  Hcondacy  dm,  m  in  Jt-tlfi-ii^i. 

htn  Che  letter  a  foUswi  a  lyllabla  which  Eua  lb* 

ry  or  pnnuiy)  it  IB  Oqiy  ludl  proBour"''    — -*  " 
jyauiulI-iibavElhiiliw.    IiiU£(but 


reprciQiEni 


Che  fiiecetimt  ^Ikliie  hu  a  k 


S.(butBSlnM«.«Bh.V 
'  ligbtly  proQOUACod,  hkL 


;such  ■ 


When  a  word 
voiuooant,  the  u 

Thii  vowel  i*  bo ^ ..^  — . 

'  ban,"  and  it  Ihen  Iniuliurated  J.    Wbei 
~  ~ ''  a  word,  and  ia  Ihia  podLion  a  d' 
'■-■■--  ■"■"■   "s  ihoii.    This 


ids  ia  a  ptcotM  fay  «  dngk  uncompouadiMl 
I  nol  ptdiuhiiichI;  lliiii.  Uiiia.  Kundid  jbulis.. 
stiFHB  pTOnouiiccd  with.B  drawl,  hkc  th 

,».^i:..^»j  A     iirL ^^^  ii^j  mnpd 

. , _.„ ,.  ^  tliesccDiui  pcmnof 

thu^  dihkif  BB  thou.    This  khuuI  ii  very  frequent  Iy1x«rd 
jpuTl,  Uld^vaa  peculiar  tone  Id  the  whole  dialect,  whtch  «t^ 


.    Th>iii 


i  in  Mtb. 


Aisneiamtie, 
Mlh.  and  M|.J 
,  Ml.  md^a.  I 
In  Bh.  ms'^A 


J  ii  E,  but  wlHithia  would  lead 
and  Me.  to  A  Bund  Nke  that  ctf  a  m 
Ira  ml  iterated  d.    In  Bh,  it  a  alwiyi 
from  ^1^,  water!  a  [omied  the  woid 
from  the  word  xvifafr.  to  strike,  We  h. 

•trutk,  becaiae  •«-■«  (^  -""W  •    -  -       

•ctyally  hu  both  these  nenninia.  The  letters  •  end  a  may  be  eilltei 
iDng  if,  S)  or  abort  (e,  0)-  In  Sbr.  tliF  dipfafhoiies  H  and  dp  (I^Qrc 
VinslitentM  m,  3Ky  are  much  loader  tluD  iheHBilinri  ai  ani  an, 
fbich  in  coBtractioni  o[  only  a+i  and  o+«  raaweilimly.  We  may 
DDDipan  Ibe  Sunkril,  or  laUama, »  with  lbs  English  sye,"  and 
the  JoiUtinia  ai  with  the  Enilith  "  I,"  In  umntiiu  ivllable*  in 
Bit>;iri,  n>  and  an  count  each  ai  iwo  lyllnlde^  not  ufb  u  one  loCE 
■ylbble.  The  Skr.  r  appan  only  In  IrUuaui.  Nasaliott  * 
Toweh  B  enrenirly  frequent.  Ia  thii  arlicit  il'is  irpnaentt 
tfae  ii«ii  .  ovei  the  vowel,  as  In  nU,  M<lr<aui<|  itUfUf. 

at  "Iron^  burred  t  and  r*.  aodare  then  traadiEenncd  w 
mown.  There  isa  constant  tendency  to  chaBge  theae  to  ftnordi 
' -uidnl;  thm.fMMpnitavndrtWorcjUra.  Thai 
f  and  >  ■[!  alnyi  prmtouuad  likoi  —'  ' " 


ela  y  and  >  ■! 
•a  tW  •>••)• 


xd  Hko  i  and  b  nwctiveljr, 
n  put  in  t«  bridg*  Uw  Uatm 


_ _ . ^ — JOflfl  proDOUBced  HaaH 

ud  au^d  far  ■oU.d,  (to^  for  ili^  TH  ifliaBUa  )  and 
Ua  both  pTonounced  aa  a  dental  1,  but  (a  t«Ue  el  tbe  old  Mtf-  Ft-' 
mrt  both  bwailablr  wiKhb  dM.  a  (xiktil  i  in  the  IMthi  character 
Thua,  the  EnoUdi  ward  "aeaaion"  (siBa)- In  written  iiini  un 
n  uneonpDBnded.  v  pro 
rvUy  ha*  11*  pnper  aoqnd 


;uiMnaif  B_— , 
dtjf.    Tt 

~aoMda.'''Ta"Siir7Tn'lhe  •«« 
fTaant*,ana  inTaeioQem  wa»inilanguagoa,f  iaacecetfallettc-. 
qrilh  a  cenbnl  aolad.  In  tlie  modem  eoncn  laDRUagea,  r  is  a 
dental  letter,  wtth  B  dental  aoond.  Eveiywbere,  bodi  la  oU  tinea 
■nd  at  the  pmenc  (ta^,  I  was  ood  la  a  dental  ktter.  Tb*  meaniif. 
therefore,  of  the  change  from  weocn  Pr.  r  to  M^  Pr.  I  waa  that 
the  weatern  r  lott  it*  cvnbral  sound,  and  became  a  dental  letter, 
like  I,  That  dental  cbaraoar  la  pwiervod  in  Ibe  r  of  the  modem 
coMera  lenilHiea.  In  fact,  In  Bibari  f  and  t  art  Itt^aadf  ow- 
toanded  tocether,  01  iritb  ■>,  another  dental  letts.  Thna,  we  bare 
Md  or  UtI,  Mack:  Mnr  <*  t*^  fndt:  Skr.  nifv,  B.  Iffmi,  a 
•tring:  LaitlMiVi  the  itaioe  of  a  towD.  qohe  commooh- pioaoancad 
NaUtaHl:   md  tb>  BofUdi  owMi^ly  asdCw^  both  pn- 


g.  ^.  «le  h 


i^^ 


tii  languBgelaad 
H  won..iiil|tn  it 


manirbMmfrli.    Thk  1> wbieclto vaiiow siCdfuy rale 
wUI  bo  found  in  tfanEiamman.    ybepriociplelaawoat  Im| 

one,  abd,  indeed,  petvadea  on  loda-Aryno  TcmatulaTa  of  Che 


I  twoj^nablesIiaiB  thaend^  Thn^jCJ^eli^i 

a  on  Tad^Ar^D  ve ,. ^ 

I  whB  the  gnateat  thdroughneaa  and  con- 
aiaieni^in  Dinan.  toewhole'ayilemof  deden^nandconjueatkin 
ja  aubject  to  h.  When  4  precedina  i  ot  t  js'ahoneneJ.ibe  two 
lOfMMr  become  of,  and  •fanltaily  a  ihaTtened  i+*  or  a  become  an. 
Dtdmatti. — Blharl  ha*  a  <tron(er  aenae  of  tender  than  Iha  other 
languoEta  of  the  Eaatem  Gnnip.  In  the  mndn  language  the  ilia- 
Hnctlon  Ii  In  the  mala  conSned  to  amnute  bnaca,  bat  tn  the  older 
poetry  the  Mtem  of  frtmmatical.  as  disHiiet  from  funal,  fender 
le  in  (nil  wmiig,    Dccepc  in  the  case  of  the  innntHllve  pmnsim. 


Mb|  fenenHy,  but  not  always,  « 


is  Mlh..  but  in  Ma. 
Bb.)  .lor  HID  the 

neocd.    ThusfUcS. 

M)  and  the  nblativa 
inpoet^,  proverbs 

lad  -U  bant  become 

T^UI,  liar,  honv; 


Pr.jmitrrein^ta). 
1g.  Pr.mJri.alUlia,). 

c  striking,  to  strike, 
ay  have  its  oUidue 
ls,<'Bliooic.  tbe 
ihnMa  -ii.  and  tbe 

liaa  become  a  suffix, 
(•  atiKhed,  a  Gnal 
Thus.  lUK,  geo. 
ar  and  i£-.  These, 
vords,  and  have  Dot 
postioni  are>  Aoc- 
!•  iniiive  tbis  not 

K  goveroiog  noun  ia 
■tposjiion  takes  die 
Lce  nf  the  king ;  but 
In  Mth.  and  Mg. 

il  tenses  of  all  veA* 

ng  and  a  leduDdaqt. 


«e  ^  the  buguin 
:  was  already  elided. 


tade  from  these  otd 
^^"Viwinpoe^ 

led  fmn  the  oblique 


lat  the  oblique  form 
blique  fomi  of  that 

ii^J  l*or-ii3,  in  my 
atlve  plun]  It  also 
1  Bh.  and  M^.  It  la 
ame  way  (ram  the 

IB*,  Yo«r?k.mu" 
■of  Mth.  H.  Mg.. 
itbeanfckHnnM)- 
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BIHARI 


Idjnedmn  the  ■ruinurL 

Ca^MtMai  iMltailiiai  —i  UatiM^^t  i>  [n  the  eoBjiiguloB  t 
~1ie  vm  tbat  the  umiinff  complexity  of  tbe  Hth.  and  Mg-  gmiuur 


SHT't 


wnplexity  of  tbe  Hth.  iiid 
ofthcBboipuriveibiiqu: 

•epuBUly.  In  all  ibrn  dialcctt  t)i 
n oriw oifdnction  of  numlKr,  but  ioBtofuJ  thtrv  i 
ween  Hon-honoribcand  honbdnclraTOL  In  MtK.  u 
:t(oa  applies  not  oflly  to  the  lubwrt  but  olsa  to  the 
eaelLpenoD  then  an,  in  the  first  place,  four  gn 


I.  Subject  nc 


_. ^ jbjrct  non-honorific. 

11.  Subject  hoiHnfic,  object  noq-hooorilic. 

III.  Sutnect  iKHi.boiHri6c.  abject  bonxiBc 

IV.  Su^ecl  boaorific.  object  hoDorific 


GnclAt  MbOfmea  «>  <»ri<|tt  fOna  (i(  the  ntal  Boai  to  tto 
pnaeal  Baittdple,  >a  hi  man  M.  t  am  aitrikiaf .  'ne  peibct  la 
Bmally  fonned  by  adding  the  word  for  "  it "  10  the  cut:  tbnt, 
Mth.  «tfH>«rJp,  I  hai«  atnicti,  lit.  Btruck-by-mc  it-i«-  A  fJuhm^h.* 
ii  nnulaily  formed  with  the  past  teoie  ofthr  --' 


(-Pr..:  ...    , 

•ingular,  pEit  teniF,  fe%K.  Man  definitely  iiRgubr  an  •  I 
like  ter,  do.  put  puticipLc  bO.  TheK  Ian  in«ao«  aic  cuu  n 
*hidi  the  [wt  participle  is  independently  derived  from  a  Sfcr.  post 
partidplr,  and  it  not  formed  as  usual  by  addinv  the  ^plnmutiG 
BuKx  -olot-a  (Skr.,  Pr..  -dtta-,  -Ola-,  see  Pkakiit)  la  t'bF  Bihari 
moc  Thin,Skr,itrl*.iirr.  fcii-ii.ki-ia-a,B.  laiV,  inxeidofter-iil. 
Then  li  a  loqg  Hilei  of  trmUBtivE  vcrln  fonned  fnm  intraiuidvra 
and  ul  causal  wbs  fcmed  fran  tnnsitlvea,  leneiBlly  by  ajldiBt 


Objfct:  ooo-h-orific 

Objactr  honorib..           | 

1 

Short  Form. 

LoogPocoL 

Redundant  Form, 

Croup  HI. 

Cnup  IV. 

Group  1.      1     Group  II. 

is^^™-  ^^i 

"Ss-  s 

■ 

-"--"■ 

Oc  (witfa  DbJKt  io  ind  pnon) 

Or  ("ithob^rtmind postn) 

-drIMUk' 

MWI 

^•S^" 

■M>4dk 

Same    ai    ist 

object  in  tnd 
person. 

■>dr4aM 

person!*   but 

objecl^lnd 

person. 

Same  a*  IH 

• 

-«. 

Or  (vith  object 

Vl««bm 

Ofwithol^ecl 
iolnd^™m) 

WanUac 

In  Mih.  all  tbe  forms  b  which  tbe  object  k  Inorific  enl  la  4l 
lib.  closely  Mkiws  this,  but  tbe  forms  are  more  abndsd. 

Forms  In  which  tbe  object  is  un-boiKrific  nay  be,  as  ia  the  car 
of  noona,  abort,  long  or  redundant.  The  long  lorw  an  Bade  b 
addiiic  oi  {or  ia -'^ ^ ........ .t       - 


•a  form*  of  tbe  second  pcnoa  la  srMch  the  subject 
.1 -•--'-■■— ingpiadlfra  of  tbe  Mth.  past 

us  nSsaal  fD^*^ar«n«; 

.^ „    — teainlneteBdeceftheautiJKit 

nr  GoiDplicationa.     ft  is  lapoialUe  hen  to  jo  .into  d1 


-n  Mth.  tbe  uwul  vtib  aufaMailtlve  and  auxHiarT  vefb  k.  aa  li 
Bowali,  baied  on  tbe  root  (cl>  (Ste.  tcdsii),  tlH  inldal  vowel  beliw 
ECKmllr  dropped,  aain<U,laiB:  cbsJaJiP.  1  was;  buta(l',hek. 
TaMf.webavciUorMM,lBm:«a(a,l«aa,  The  Gnite  nrb  has 
three  verbal  nouiis  or  infinitlvBa,  via.  IIiob  the  root  mlr,  strike), 
Uth.  ndr<  or  Mr  sXri  waiat;  and  sbSriJ.  AU  Ihrtc  an  fully 
dedlDed  as  BOUDS,  tb*  oMIque  fonns  being  Mini  or  ■idre.  niSr<M,  and 
M>%,  reniectively.  There  arc  two  partidpira,  a  pmrpt  (Mih. 
Isdn>t-Pr.fBdrwia)aiidaHft(Hlb.iii<drii;-Pr.iiiir;^a).  Tbe 
Mf. fbms an vBy iimilv.   ThEetdUt,Pr.i*esnitai^lniiieratInt 


present  fBrtidple.  Thui,  miiai  +oA=,  about-to-hr-Bruck+by-oie, 
becomes  ii>dr*Uf,  1  shall  uiikc,  and  mirail+ili,  striUng+he, 
becomes  imlr*liU,  he  will  nrlke  [mmian  the  EnBllifa  "  he's  Eoing, 
for  "  he  Is  oo  the  poinE  of  ^Log  ").  A  past  conditional  isalso  rormed 
by  adding  simflar  siiihiei  u  the  present  partidpte,  as  ia  m^iHa)^. 
W  1  hwrsmiclc.  This  use  of  tbe  present  pattlclple  already  existed 
In  the  Pr.  i«e  <cf,  H(ml<andra's  CraniHar,  iil.  iSo).    In  Mih.  the 

,  j.d»  ,.j  .k.  ;_~ij_.  ._,  loniiMl  by  conjugating  the 

the  aWBiUacy  vcifi  with  the 
mstrikint.  W(li>>n%» 


It  definite  and  tlie  imperfect  ar 


cbai^a  in  thi  verb  ea. — ,-.-__.  _  _  , 

object.  The  tBaal  verb  aabataative  and  ausliwy  virb  is  darivari 
io  the  present  Irom  the  root  M  or  Ur,  be,  as  In  M|i  gc  M(f  (Sb. 
earinli,  Pr.  ssMsl,  he  It.  The  past  is  dciind  fmn  tb*  nnt  nk 
(Skr.  mloli,  Pr.  roJui),  as  in  lUM  it  (contiactal)  raft  I  waa. 
The  wbd  uiuandparticiides an  nearly  the  mne  aim  Mtk-U^ 


n 

s 


Pnacnt. 

Past. 

Funin. 

stag.! 
Ftar.  1 

Not<^ 
-win. 

Not«d 
iHr^l 

ill  bs.ebwwtlbal  the  tetminalioa  of  tbe  pi 


Id  psesent  to  which  ilia  attached.    laaKw 
*ei-6m  la  the  disuiet  tiJS-  ■!■■*■ 


■earelr  the  pail  participle  wL , . _- 

wUdi  Is  usedia  Bihari,  as  explaidsd  under  tbe  Hth.-U(.  caajtyttofc 

Irregular  verbs,  the  formation  of  uaositive  and  cawal  vasosi  AMI 

th(  trntwat  «f  OMvOuBd  v«bh  an  miha  laae  fines  a*  iaMtk 


BIHARI-LAI^BIJAPUR 


_  .  _.  _  — In  .U 
loDi-cpici  Irufnltted  by  in 
i^«b.  piiblabediitvuiaiatinaDiUH/nnialf/litjIniiMc 
'  Stdely  B^  £«(al  ud  in  tlH  ZtOulirift  itr  iaiUdUK 
mtrtH^niisckai  Gadl^i^  Ha  lady  diilecl  wfal^  ha  taj 
lalllt^mbinbMiitliilL  Hm  oiliM  wtitn  of  iriMD  «a  have 
uqr  iccora  k  VidylpMl  Jlttkbin  (Bidjrlput  lUknr),  who 
Uwd  tt  tilt  court  of  Klit  Sim  SiAha  of  Svsunl  in  IMiM  in 
Ibr  15th  eatniy.  Ha  m*  •  volniabwd*  Sudcrit  wiiur,  bat 
bii  UnM  n>u  cUcfljr  oa  hk  iklntj' Ijnin  In  Miitldi  ^olbig  irit  b 
tba  Isvti  of  Rldhl  and  KiUuM.  nne  bave  ewathti  an 
inpoftast  <"W'"»"  on  tba  wMglow  hbtor)>  ol  tutcin  LuUa. 
They  wtio  tdopttd  and  antbualulfcally  factod  by  tbaRfaraMi 
Caitauya  (idtb  ccntuiy),  and  tbioaA  Um  bccaaaa  tba  bome- 
poetiy  at  tba  Bancali-ipeaking  Lower  Fraviuca.  Tbdr  lan- 
toage  i*at  tnmlonned  iwe  can  hardly  lay  (laulatod)  Inlo 
Bcvcili,  and  in  that  ahapa  titcy  havo  bad  nnmaraua  Imitaton. 
A  cdUcctloD  <rf  pocaa  by  tba  oM  MaaMMinfo  in  tbfir  Maithili 
dicH  liu  been  publMwd  by  tba  pnaant  vritar  b  tala  Ckmlf- 
malky  nl  tbat  Uagaaga.  Ihc  DMtt  admired  <rf  Vidylpati'i 
(ucoenoi*jaUanbSdli;bi,wbodiedInii8S.  He  conpoaed  a 
Hviiam,  or  poetkal  Ufa  of  Krhhna,  vUcb  baa  great  (koptdailly  ■ 
Many  diamu  have  been  compcaed  In  Uhblia.  na  fa^ica  la 
to  wiita  tba  body  of  tlie  mA  in  Sanabit  and  Prakrit,  bat  the 
1009  ta  Uaitfaili.  Tuo  Aamaa,  tba  f  »jf<(»4ara«a' and  the 
Kakmi^  fariTJ)w,ar«attributedtoVldytpatL  AmMgnodeni 
■liten  in  tba  dialect,  we  may  menthn  HariMJItha,  an  elegant 
lyrie  poet  and  author  of  a  dnma  entitled  Uft-lunita,  and 
Cindia  Jht,  wbaae  verakn  rf  the  RImajIwt  and  Oaaalatlon  ot 
Vfdyflpatl'i  Sandcrlt  Pmtiffrtktt  are  dcKrvedly  popular. 
AuTHOUTiia.r-nf  UtgniMif  Smmf  t/  India,  mL  v.  paft  ii. 

gilcuLO,  1903),  EivM  a  anafilete  ooiu|iectu>  o(  Kbari  in  all  iu 
iKIiaDdiu&diakcCa.    Se*  •!»  C.  A.  Crienon,  5»n>  CnHmniiri 

O^lcutta,  iSSj-iMt— IhM  daal  whta  ewy  tm  oTBDiaii  empt 
Maodud  Maidiili);  aad  S.  fiKdloA  A  Ommniat  »l  Oh  Bitiil 
Lunatt,  »  vkick  en  IrwoM  Hi^  Sail  .  .  .  aim  Si  OJiBgval 
DmKlKf  .  .  .  ilit^^,  ifafojjko,  ifdtlUb,  Gw.  (sod  ed.,  Loulbii, 


BIhAkI'LIL,  ■  name  taaous  la  Hinduitml  IJtenituK  ai 
tl>e  author  oi  ibe  Sal-iia,  a  coUedkin  o(  ipproiinutely  Mven 
bundled  disltchi,  vhich  ii  perbapa  the  most  cekbratrd  Hindi 
woil  of  poetic  art,  aa  dlatingashed  from  narrjiiive  aod  simpler 
•lyka.  The  language  is  the  lonn  ol  Hindi  ciUtd  Braj-hksM, 
tpoken  In  the  count/y  abont  Mathura,  whne  the  poel  lived. 
Thecoupleti  are  ins[HRd  by  the  Krishna  side  of  Vishnu-wnnhip, 
andthemajofityoflhtrntahttheshape  ol  amoroM  uttemncei 
of  Rldbl,  the  chief  of  the  GOpIs  or  cowherd  maldena  of  B13J, 
and  her  divine  lover,  the  son  of  Vaiudiva.  Each  couplet  ii 
independent  and  cnraplele  in  itself,  and  is  a  trinmph  of  skill  in 
cumpmnion  of  lanEusge,  fcticity  of  deACiiption  and  rhetorical 
artifics.  Tie  disticlu,  in  their  collected  form,  are  aninged, 
not  in  any  sequence  oi  nnrmlive  or  dialogue,  Injt  according 'to 
Ibe  tedinical  classification  of  the  aenlirrenls  which  they  convey 

little  ■  known  at  the  author  beyond  what  he  hfrnselF  tells  ns. 
Ht  WW  bon  In  Gvlliar,  t|MM  Up  bo^nod  in  Bundakhand, 


aad  on  Ua  nanlaga  aattM  In  Ua  tather^n-law'a  bouaehoM 
inMathiri.  Hia  father waa  nasKd  XttabRflyibenaa twlce- 
bora,  (OKff'}  by  caate,  which  is  genaially  undoitood  to  mean 

.......  _._.      „_« though  aon»  assert  that  be  beloDged 

caned  Rly,  sprang  from  the  offspring 
I  Kabattiya  mother.  A  oonplet  In  fhe 
I  coottrietcd  In  ajl  1661.  It  is  certsjo 
that  hli  patnn,  idma  be  calla  Jai  Shlh,  was  the  RAjl  of  AmbCr 
ot  Ja^nir,  known  aa  Utrtt  Jal  Singh,  who  ruled  from  rfir?  to 
1M7  dnrim  the  reigna  at  the  eoq)en>ra  Jablnglr,  Shlh  Jaiiln 
and  Anrangieb.  A  couplet  (No.  70;)  appcaia  to  refer  to  aa 
event  wbkb  oecorred  in  1W5,  and  in  which  Rljl  Jai  Singh  wtx 
concerned.  For  this  prince  the  oot^eta  wen  compoaed,  and 
for  each  (UW  the  poet  ta  said  to  have  received  a  gold  piece  worth 
siileen  rupees. 

The  collection  very  soon  becacne  celebrated.  As  the  conplcta 
uc  ladepaident  one  of  another,  and  were  put  together  for- 
toltooaly  a*  compaaed,  many  different  recensions  exist;  but  the 
alandird  is  tint  settled  by  u  escmbly  of  poets  under  the 
direetun  of  Rince  A'aam  Shth,  the  third  aon'  of  the  emperor 
AuiangiCb  (ifijj-iTo?),  and  hence  raUed  the  A'zam-sbihli  it 
Cdinprises  716  conideta.  TTie  eatlnution  ia  which  the  work  ia 
held  may  he  meuured  by  the  number  of  ronunentatora  i4m 
have  devoted  theraaelves  10  its  eluddation,  of  whom  Dr  Crieraon 
DKntka  aevcsteen.  Two  of  them  were  Miiialmana,  and  two 
other  oDBnaeBtaries  were  compoaed  for  Muaahwn  patrons. 
The  oolkctiba  haa-abo  tirice  been  translated  into  Sanskrit. 

The  bot-kaovD  coasmeotary  la  that  of  Lalla#-Lli,  esiiiled  the 
LUa-tktadiM.  The  authst  was  employed  by  Di  CikbiM  in  the 
College  of  Fort  WUGun,  where  be  Gushed  his  cammenUiy  in  18 18. 
A  critical  editlDa  ef  it  has  been .  publiifaed  by  Dr  C.  A.  Griersoo 
(Cakulla.  goveroHM  of  India  Piwm.  1S96).  (C  J.  L.) 

BUAPDH,  an  ancient  dly  and  modem  diatrlcf  of  Birtnh 
India  In  the  goutliera  division  of  Bombay.  It  is  a  itatlon  on  the 
Sonthem  Hahnlta  railway,  60  m.  S.  of  Sholipur.  The  andent 
dly  waa  supplied  with  water  by  an  elaborate  nnderground 
system  of  rtservoirs  'ud  aqueducta,  which  has  been  r^tored 
in  part  as  afanUne  rcliet  work.  The  papulation  in  r^oi  was 
sj,8ii.  The  dty  used  10  be  the  ezienrive,  splendid  and  opulent 
capital  of  an  independent  aovereigniy  of  the  szme  name,  but 
now  teliim  only  the  vcsligci  of  ils  former  grandeur.  It  is  stiil, 
however,  the  most  picturesque  collection  of  ruins  in  India. 
The  city  of  Bijipur  owed  its  greatness  to  Yusuf  Adil  Shah,  tba 
founder  of  the  independent  stale  of  Bljapur.  It  conaists  of  IhrA 
distinct  portions— the  dtadel,  the  fort  and  the  remaina  of  the 
dty.  The  diadel,  built  by  Vusuf  Adil  Shah,  a  mile  in  circuit, 
is  of  great  strength,  well  built  of  the  most  maasive  materials, 
and  encompassed  by  a  ditch  roo  yds.  wide,  formerly  supptred 
with  water,  but  now  neaiiy  filled  np  irith  rubbish,  10  that  its 
origiTial  depth  cannot  be  discovered-  Within  thedtadel  ate  the 
remains  ofHindu  temples,  which  prove  that  Bijapur  was  an 
important  town  in  pre-Mabommcdan  times.  The  fori,  which 
was  completed  by  All  Adil  Shah  in  1566,  issumuildedbya  wall 
4  m.  in  drcumference.  This  wall  b  from  30  to  jo  ft.  high,  and 
is  strengthened  with- ninely-sii  massive  bastions  of  various 
designs.  In  addition  there  are  ten  others  at  the  various  gateways. 
The  width  is  about  15  ft,;  from  bastion  totustion  runsaballle- 
mented    curtained    wall   about    10  It.    high.    The  whole  is 

the  Bljapur  kings  bade  defiance  to  all  comcis.  Outside  the 
walls  are  the  remains  ol  a  vast  dty,  now  for  the  moat  part  in 
ruins,  but  the  innumerable  tombs,  mosques,  caiavanseiais  and 
other  edifices,  which  have  resisted  the  havoc  of  time,  afford 
abundant  evidenceoltheandcntsplendourof  the  place.  Among 
its  many  buildings  three  are  ^Kdolly  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Gal  Gunbaz,  or  tomb  of  Sultan  Uahommed  Adil  Shah,  which 
was  built  T626-1656,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
the  worid.  It  is  a  square  Iraildlng,  rjs  ft.  each  wiy,  which  is 
aurmonnted  by  ■  great  dreular  dome  rgS  ft.  high.  The  inside 
area  (r8,36o  ft.)  b  greater  than  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  (ts.Sjj 
aq,  ft.).  When  first  bnilt  the  dome  was  covered  by  gold  leaf, 
and  the  outer  wiUi  were  adonied  iHth  stucco  work  picked  ovt 
in  gold  and  bhte,  bitt  to.day  tbetraia  very  few  tnca  of  tUt 
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MnamentiitloiL  Of  kiteyeftrttfaiaatotciiieJittbocnUibnNis^ 
resUHcd,  aod  one  portion  is  now  used  as  a  museum  in.iddck  aU 
objects  of  interest  discoveoed  in  the  tunoundingoonntxy  are 
tefaibited.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Ibrahim  RoBa,  or  tomb  and 
mosqac  of  Ibrahim  Adii  Shah  IL^  which  was  completed  about 
1620  and  is  supposed  tO'  be  one  of  the  most  caqaisite  boiMiny 
in  the  worU  after  the  Taj  at  Agra.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
£1,700,000  and  to  have  occupied  thirt^-aiz  yean  in  its  oon- 
struction.  The  Gagan  Mahal,  or  andcat  audience  hall,  is  now 
a  mass  of  rains,  but  when  conq>kte  must  htivt  been  a  beautiful 
building.  The  aichway  ranains.  Id  is  over  60  ft.  span  and 
about  90  ft.  hi|^  Through  this  arch  Sikandar  Adfl  Shah,  the 
fast  king  of  Bijapur,  was  brouj^t  bound  with  silveir  chaka» 
while  on  a  raised  platfoon  sat  Auiangzeb,  the  Mogul  emponr, 
who  had  left  Ddhi  three  years  previou^y  to  conquci  the  DeoouL- 
This  magnificent  palace,  frheie  so  many  scenes  historic  in  ttie 
Bijapur  dynasty  occurred,  is  now  the'  abode  of  hundreds  o< 
pigeons.  Their  cooing  b  tike  onty  sound  that  breaks  the  aiknce 
of  the  old  halls. 

History. — ^Tbe  {ouinder  of  the  Bijapur  dynasty,  Yusuf  Adil 
Shah,  is  said  by  Ferishta  to  have  been  1^  son  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan  Murad  H.  When  on  his  accession  Mahommed  U.  gave 
•cders  for  the  strangling  of  all  his  brothers,  Yusuf  wa^  saved  by 
a  stratagem  of  his  mother.  .He  went  to  India,  when  ha  took 
service  under  the  Bahmani  king  of  the  Dcccan,  and  ultimately 
became  a  person  of  great  in^xtrtancoat  the  court  of  MsJunud  II 
In  1489  he  took  advantage  of  the  break-up  of  the  Bahmani 
power  to  establish  himself  as  en  indq>endent  sultan  at  Bijapur, 
his  dominions  including  Goa  on  the  west  coast.  He  died  in  x  51 1 
(Goa  had  been  taken  by  the  Portuguese  a  few  months  before), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ismail,  who  reigned  proq>erously 
till  Z534.  The  next  king  worth  mentioning  is  AU  Adil  Shah  I., 
who  reigned  from  1557  to  1579  and,  besides  the  fort,  built  the. 
Jama  Masjid  or  great  mosque,  the  aqueducts  and  other  notable 
works  in  Uie  dty.  His  son  Ibrahim  (d«  1626)  maintained  the , 
prosperity  of  the  state;  but  under  his  successor,  Mahommed 
'Adil  Shah  (d.  1656),  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power  under  Sivaji 
began  to  make  inroads  upon  it,  and  it  was  eaposed  to  the  yet 
more  formidable  ambition  of  Shah  Jahan.  On  the  death  of 
Mahommed  the  successbn  passed  to  AU  Adil  Shah  II.,  and  on 
his  death  in  1672  to  his  infant  son,  Sikandar  Adil  Shah,  the  last 
of  the  race.  The  kingdom  had  been  foe  S9me  time  rapidly  falling, 
to  ruin,  and  in  x686  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurangzeb,  who  as  Shah 
Jahan's  general  had  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  dty  under 
Mahommed  Adil  Shah,  took  Bijapur  and  annexed  the  kingdom 
•to  the  Delhi  empire.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  capital  is  the 
celebrated  monster  gun  (Malik-i-Maidan) ,  state^  to  be  the  laigest 
piece  of  cast  bronze  oidnance  in  the  world..  It  was  captured 
from  the  king  of  Ahmed lytgar  by  the  Idog  of  Bijapur  about  the 
middle  ofthex7th  century.  An  inscrq>tion  on  the  gun  recording 
that  fact  was  erased  by  Aurangzeb,  who  substituted,  ^e  present 
inscription  stating  that  he  conquered  Bijapur  in  x686.  The  dty 
and  territoiy  of  Bijapur  remained  axmexed  to  Delhi  tiU  2724, 
when  the  pizam  established  his  independ^ce  in  the  Deccan,  and 
included  Bijapur  within  his  dominions.  His  sway  over  this 
portion  of  his  acquisitions,  however,  was  of  brief  duration;  for, 
^ng  defeated  by  the  Peshwa  in  1760,  he  was  oompeUed  to 
purchase  peace  by  its  cession  to  the  Mahrattaa.  Upon  the  fall 
of  the  P^wa  in  18x8  Bijapur  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,,  and  was  by  them  induded  in  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
raja  of  Satara.  In  2848  the  territory  of  Satara  was  escheated 
through  the  failure  of  heirs.  The  dty  was  made  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  of  the  district  in  1885. 
.  The  district  of  Bijapur^  formerly  called  Kaladgi^  occupies  a 
barren  plain,  sbping  eastward  from  a  string  of  feudatory 
Mahratta  statesto  the  nizam's  dominions.  It  contains  an  area 
of  5669  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  1902  was  735,435,  showing 
a  decrease  of  8%  compared  with  an  increase, of  27%  in  the 
preceding  decade,  and  a  decrease  of  ax  %  in  the  period  between 
1873  and  188^1.  These  changes  in  population  reveal  the  efiects 
oi  famine,  which  was  very  severdy  fdt  in  287^1878  and  again 
ip  1899-1000.   T^re  is  very  Uttla  Anigatioo  in  the  district,. 


Thepdu^pel  cBspsaniBlkt,  wfactot,  |m]ab,oA«eedsaAdcoiMfti. 
There  arecAnsideiable  maaulactures  of  cotton  and  silk  goods' 
and  btanJcets,  and^^several  factories  lor  ginning  and  presdng. 
cotton.    The  EastDeoCanUneofthe  Southern  Mahratta  railway 
tnvexseft  Cht  district  fioxi^  xK>ffth  to  south. 

BUAWAE,  a  nadve  state  of  central  India,  m  the  BonddOkhand 
ag|tacy«  Anaia  973  sQ*  m*;  pop.  (x9ox)  1x0^500;  revenue, 
£xb,iooa  Forests  covet  neai^  iudf  the  total  ana  of  the  state, 
which  is  believed  to  be  ridi  in  minerals.  Mi  Uxk  of  traiupoct 
fadUties  haft  hindered  the  devetopment  of  iu  resources. 

The  state  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town^  Biji^ivar  (pop. 
in  X901,  52ao>,  trhicb  w*a  founded. by  Bijai  Sinid^,  one  of  the 
Gond  duefs  of  Gacha  Msndla,  in  the  iTth  ceatiay.  It  was 
conquered  in  the  i8th  century  by  Chhatanal,  the  founder  of 
Pannar*  Rajput  ot  the  Bondela  dan,  by  whose  descendants  it 
is  stiU  hekL  It  was  coah^Wftd  to  Rattan  Sisc^  in  i6xx  by  the 
British  government  for  the  usoal  deed  of  allegiance.  In  1857 
Bhan  Pmtap  Singh  lendeied  signal  services  to  the  British  during 
the  Mutiny,  heing  rewarded  with  certain  privflcfss  and  a 
hexeditar/  salnte  of  deven  guns.  In  x866  he  received  the  title 
of  maharaja^  aad  the  prefit  aawai  ia  1877:  l^han  Pratap  was 
succeeded  en  his  death  in  1899  by  his  adopted,  son,  Sanwaat 
Sihgh,  a  SOB  of  the  fhshataja  of  Occhha. 

BUNOBt  ot  JBtJMA^OR,  a  town  and  district  of  Biitiah  India  in 
the  BbreiUydxvisk>n  of  the  United  Pro^oes/  The  tovoi  is  about 
3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  population  hi  1901 
^na  17,583.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  sugar.  The  Americaa 
Methodists  have  a  missioB,  which  maintains  Some  aided  scfaook, 
and  there  is  an  English  hi^  scbo<d  for  boya. 

The  District  or  BtJNOt  has  an  sks  of  17^1  sq.  m.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  generally  a  levd  plain,  but  the  northern 
{>art  of  it  rises  towards  the  Himalayas,  the  greatest  elevation 
being  X342  ft  above  the  sea-level  llie  Koh  and  Ramganga  are 
the  prindpal  rivers  that  flow  through  the  district,  aztd  the 
Ganges  forms  its  western  boundary.  In  1902  the  popubtien 
■was  77?M5'i  showing  a  decrease  of  8%  hi  the  deoide.  The 
counttyis  watered  in  most  parts  by  streams  from  the  hHls,  but 
a  series  of  small  canals  has  been  oontfructed*  Sugar  is  largely 
exported.  A  line  of  the  Oudh  &  RohHkhand  railway  from  ' 
Moradabad  tb  Sahaiunpur  runs  through  the  district. 

History. — Of  the  early  history  of  Bijnor  even  after  it  passed 
under  Mahommedaii  rule  Uttle  is  kuovm  ^ith  any  certainty. 
The  district  was  ravaged  by  Timur  in  1399,^  aiKi  thenoefoiward 
nothing  is  heard  of  it  tiU  the  tittle  of  Akbar,  when  it  formed  part 
of  the  Delhi  empire  axid  so  continued  undisturbed,  save  for 
occasional  raids,  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  Moguls  survived 
intact.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  tSth  cwtury,  however,  iht 
Rohilla  Pathans  established  their  independence  in  the  country 
caUed  by  them  Rohilkhand;  and  about  2748  the  Rohilla  chief 
AU  Mahommed  made  his  first  aimexations  m  Bijnor,  the  rest 
of  which  soon  feU  under  the  Rohilla  dominatioB.  The  nonhcra 
districts  were  granted  by  AH  Mahommed  to  Najib  Khan,  w^ 
gndualty  extended  his  infhience  west  of  the  Ganges  and  at  Dellxi, 
recdving  the  title  of  Najib^d-daula  and  becoming  paymaster 
of  the  royal  forces.  His  si^ccess,  however,  raised  up  povecfixl 
enemies  against  him,  and  at  their  ^sUgation  the  Mahrattas 
invaded  Bijnor*  This  was  the  begnuung  of  a  feud  which  0012- 
linned  for  years.  Najjb,  indeed,  held  .his  own,  and  for  the  part 
played  by  him  in  the  victory  of  Paxij|)at  was  xnade  vizier  of  the 
empire.  After  his  death  in  2770,  however,  his  son  Zabita  Khan 
was  defeated  by  the  Mahrattim,  who  overran  all  RohilkharuL 
In  2773  the  nawab  of  Oudh  made  a  Cteaty  with  the  Rohfllas, 
covenanting  to  expel  the  Mahxattas  in  return  for  a  money 
payaienL '  He  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain;  but  the 
Rohilla  chieftains  refused  to  pay.  In  x  774  the  nawab  concluded 
'with  the  government  of  Calcutta,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  he  xu>w 
called  upon  the  British,  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  to  supf4y 
a  brigade  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  his  daimsagainst  the  RohillaL 
This  was  dope;  the  RohiUas  were  driven  beyond  the  Ganges, 
and  Bijnor  was  incorporated  in  the  territories  of  the  nawahk  who 
in  x8o2  ceded  it  to  the  East  India  Company.  From  this  tine  the 
history  of  Bgnor  is  upeveotful,  wuil  the  Mutiny  of  tSs7t 
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(on  the  1st  of  Jane)  it  was  occupted  by  the  m^bHtf  MiJIb^Nid, 
a  grandson  oC  Zabita  Khan.  In  sphe  of  fighting  bettreen  the 
Hindus  and  the  Mahonunedan  Pathans  the  nawab  succeeded  In 
maintaining  his  position  antH  the  sist  <rf  Aprfl  1858,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  the  British  at  Nagina;  whereupon  British  authority 
was  restored. 

BIKANIR,  a  native  state  of  India,  b  the  Rajpntana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  23,311  sq.m.  The  natural  aspect  of  the  country 
is  one  desolate  tract,  without  a  single  pennanently  running 
stream.  Its  surfoce  Is  over^read  with  undulating  sand-hills, 
of  from  20  to  100  ft.  above  the  average  level,  and  so  loose  that 
men  and  quadrupeds  stepping  off  the  beaten  track  sink  as  if 
in  snow  Two  streams,  the  Ratli  and  Ghaggar,  attempt  to 
60W  through  this  dismal  region,  but  are  lost  in  its  sands.  Water 
b  very  scarce,  and  is  caised  from  wdls  of  from  250  to  340  ft.  in 
depth.  A  few  shallow  salt  lakes  are  filled  by  rain  water,  but  they 
dry  up  on  the  setting  in  of  the  hot  weather,  leaving  a  thkk  crust 
of  salt  on  their  beds,  which  is  used  for  commercial  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  inhabitants  arc  very  poor.  TheyUvt  chiefly 
by  pasturage — rearing  camels,  of  which  their  chief  agricultural 
stock  consists,  and  horses  of  a  fine  breed,  which  fetch  good 
prices.  From  the  wool  which  their  sheq>  yield  they  manufac- 
ture every  article  of  native  dress  and  good  blankets.  The  other 
industries  are  leather  work,  sugar-refining,  goldsmith's  work, 
ivory  carving,  iron,  brass,  copper,  stone  nutsonry,  tanning, 
weaving,  dyeing  and  carpentry.  The  principal  towns  are 
Bikanir,  the  capital.  Chum,  Rajgarh,  Ratangarh  and  Rent.  In 
1901  the  population  was  ^4,627,  showing  a  decrease  of  30% 
due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  revenue  is  £141,000.  The 
nnilitary  force  consists  of  500  men,  besides  the  Imperial  Service 
Corps  of  the  same  strength.  The  schoob  include  a  high  school 
affiliated  to  the  university  of  Allahabad,  a  school  for  die  sons 
of  nobles,  and  a  glrb'  school  called  after  Lady  Elgin.  The 
railway  from  Jodhpur  has  been  extended  towards  Bhatinda 
in  the  Punjab;  on  the  northern  border,  the  Ghaggar  canal 
io  the  Punjab  irrigates  about  5000  acres.  Drought  b  01  common 
occurrence.  The  famine  of  1899-1900  was  severely  feh.  The 
city  of  Bikanir  has  a  railway  statk>n.  The  city  b  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall,  6  ft.  thick,  15  to  30  ft.  high  and  3}  m.  in  circuit, 
with  five  gates  and  three  sally-ports,  llie  dtadd  b  half  a  mile 
north-east  of  the  dty,  and  b  surrounded  by  a  rampart  whh 
bastions.  The  populatk>n  in  1901  was  53,075.  There  are 
manufactures  of  fine  blankets  and  sugar-candy. 

History. — In  the  15th  century  the  territory  which  now  forms 

the  state  of  Bikanir  was  occupied  by  Rajput  cbns,  partly  Jats, 

partly  Mahommedans.    About  1465  Bika,  a  Rathor  Rajput, 

sixth  son  of  Rao  Jodha,  chief  of  Marwar,  started  out  to  conquer 

the  country.    By  taking  advantage  of  the  rivalries  of  the  clans 

he  succeeded;  in  1485  he  built  the  small  fort  at  the  capiul 

which  still  bears  hb  name,  and  in  1488  began  the  building  of  the 

dty  itself.    He  died  m  1504,  and  hb  successors  gradually 

extended  their  possessMns.    In  the  reign  of  Akbar  the  chieb  of 

Bikanir  were  esteemed  among  the  most  loyal  adherents  of  the 

Delhi  empire,  and  In  1570  Akbar  married  a  dau^^ter  of  Kalyan 

Singh.    Kalyan's  son,  Rai  Singh,  who  succeeded  him  in  1571, 

was  one  of  Akbar*s  most  dbtinguished  generab  and  the  first 

raja  of  Bikanir;  hb  daughter  married  Sclim,  afterwards  the 

emperor  Jahanglr.    Two  other  dbtinguished  chiefs  of  the  house 

were  Karan  Singh  (1631-1669),  who  in  the  struggle  of  the  sons 

of  ^ah  Jahan  for  the  throne  threw  in  hb  lot  with.Aurangzeb, 

and  hb  eldest  son,  Anup  Singh  (1669-1698),  who  fought  with 

<Ustinction  in  the  Deccan,  was  con^icuous  in  the  capture  of 

Goloonda,  and  earned  the  title  of  nmharaja.    From  thb  time 

forward  the  hbtory  of  Bikanir  was  mainly  that  of  the  wars  with 

Jodhpur, which  raged  intermittently  throtighout  the  i8th  century. 

In  1802,  during  one  of  these  wars,  Elphinstone  passed  throu^ 

Bikanir  on  hb  way  to  Kabul;  and  the  mahara^,  Sural  Singh 

(1788-1828),  applied  to  him  for  British  protection,  whidi  was, 

bowever,  refused.    In  1815  Surat  Singh's  tyranny  led  to  a 

general  rising  of  hb  thakurs,  and  in  1816  the  malmraja  again 

applied  for  British  protection.    On  the  9th  of  May  1818  a  treaty 

concluded,  and  order  was  restored  hi  the  country  by  British 
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thMpt.  RfttAnrsiiiiih;iiliosucc«edtdhbfathei'iAi838,Bp0Hed 
in  vfin  in  1830  to  the  Britbh  government  for  aid  against  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  hb  tkahiri',  but  during  the  next  five  years  dacoity 
became  io  rife  on  the  bordeis  that  the  government  raised  a 
spedal  force  to  deal  with  h  (the  Shakhawati  Brigade),  and  of  this 
tor  seven  yean  Bikanir  contifibuted  part  of  the  cost.  Hence- 
forth the  rebtionsof  the  maharajaswith  the  British  government 
were  increasingly  oordbL  In  1842  Ratan  Sin^  supplied 
cameb  for  the  Afghan  expeditkm;  fai  1844  he  reduced  the  dues 
on  goods  passing  through  hb  country,  and  he  gave  assbunce 
in  both  Sikh  campaigns.  Hb  son,  Sardar  Singh  (1851-1872), 
was  rewarded  for  help  given  during  the  Mutiny  by  an  increase 
of  territo^.  In  i868  a  rising  of  the  lh*h$rs  against  hb  extortions 
led  to  the  despatch  of  a  British  political  officer,  by  whom  affairs 
were  adjusted.  Sardar  Sin^  had  no  son,  and  on  hb  death 
in  1872  hb  widow  and  princ^>al  minbters  selected  Dungar 
Singh  as  hb  successor,  with  the  approval  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  principal  event  of  hb  reign  was  the  vebellkw  of  the 
tkakurs  in  1883,  owing  to  an  attempt  to  increase  the  dues  payable 
in  lieu  of  military  service;  thb  led  to  the  permanent  location 
at  Bikanir  of  a  British  political  agent.  Dungar  Smg^  died  in 
1887  without  a  son;  but  he  had  adopted  hb  brother,  Ganga 
Singh  (b.  tSSo),  who  succeeded  as  aist  chief  of  Bikanir  with  the 
approval  of  the  government.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mayo 
College  at  Ajmere,  and  was  invested  with  full  powers  in  1698. 
He  attended  King  Edward's  ooronatkm  in  1902,  and  accompanied 
the  British  army  in  person  in  the  Chtaiese  campaign  of  1901  in 
command  of  the  Bikanir  Camd  Corps,  whidi  also  dkl  good 
service  hi  Somaliland  in  1904.  The  state  owes  to  thb  mier  the 
opening  up  of  new  lailwajrs  acrocs  the  great  desert,  which  was 
formerly  passable  only  by  cameb,  and  the  tapping  of  the  valu- 
able coal  dqx>sits  that  occur  in  the  territory.  For  hb  con^cuous 
services  he  was  given  the  Xaisar-i-Hind  medal  of  the  first  dass,^ 
made  an  honorary  major  in  the  Indbn  army,  a  G.CJ.B.,  a 
K.C.S.I.,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

BILAmiR,  a  town  and  district  of  Briti^  Indb  hi  the  Chhat- 
tngarfa  divisfon  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  b  sKuated 
on  the  rf^  bank  of  the  river  Arpa.  It  b  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  Asherwoman  named  Bilasa  in  the  iTtb 
century,  and  It  still  retains  her  name.  The  pUoe,  however, 
came  into  note  only  afur  1741,  the  year  of  the  Mahratta 
invasfon  (see  below),  when  a  Mahratta  officbl  took  up  hb  abode 
there  and  began  to  build  a  fort  which  was  never  completed. 
In  1862  it  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  dbtrict.  The 
popttbtfon  in  1901  was  18,937.  It  b  an  important  junctkm  on 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  where  the  two  lows  from  the  west 
meet  on  their  way  to  Calcutta,  255  m.  from  Nagpur. 

The  DiSTDiCT  Of  Bilaspvr  has  an  area  of  7602  sq.  m.  It 
forms  the  upper  half  of  the  basin  of  the  river  MahanadL  It  b 
almost  enclosed  on  the  north,  west  and  east  by  mnges  of  hUfe^ 
while  its  southern  boundary  b  generally  open  and  accessible, 
well  cultivated,  and  closely  dotted  with  vfllages  embedded*  in 
groups  of  fruit  trees.  The  principal  hills  are — (1)  the  Maflcali 
range,  situated  in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  district; 
(2)  a  diain  of  hilb  forming  part  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  on  the 
north;  (3)  the  Korba  hilb,  an  off««hoot  of  the  Vindhyas,  osc 
the  eastern  boundary;  and  (4)  the  Sonakhan  block  of  hilb,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahanadi  river.  The  Kfahanadi  b  the  prim 
c^al  river  of  the  district,  and  governs  the  whole  drainage  and 
river  sjrstem  of  the  sanoundlng  country.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a 
mountainous  region  which  b  d^ribed  as  the  wildest  of  all  wild 
partsof  the  Central  Provinces,  crosses  the  Bilaspur  boundary  near 
Seorinaraia,  and  after  a  course  of  25  nu  in  the  south*eastem 
extremity  of  the  district  enters  Sambalpor  district.  Within 
Bilaq>ur  the  river  b  everywhere  navigable  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  Minor  rivers  are  the  Sakri,  Hamp,  Tcsua,  Agar,  Manaao, 
Arpa,  Kharod,  L4bgar,  Jonk  and  Bareri.  The  most  importaat 
aflhients  of  the  Mahanadi  are  the  Seonath  and  Hasdn.  Besides 
the  natuml  water  supply  afforded  by  the  rivers,  Bilaspur  abounds 
hi  tanks.  There  are  laise  forest  areas,  those  belortging  u> 
the  government  covering  over  600  sq.  m.  Sal  {Shtrta  tchiaU) 
b  the  chief  timber  tice.  ^ 
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BikHpur,  whkh  was  tormeriy  a  veiy  iaftktted  tract,  is  now 
traversed  in  three  directioaa  by  b'nes  of  the  Beogal-Naipur 
railway  It  suffered  severely  from  tJK  lamiiie  ol  1896-4397, 
In  1897  the  general  death-rate  was  as  high  as  90  per  tboiwand, 
rtshig  to  297  in  Btlaspur  town.  Il  suflTered  no  leas  sevenly  ia 
1900.  when  in  May  the  number  of  peiaons  relieved  rose  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  population. 

In  1901  the  popukiion  was  1,012,972.  showing  a  dacroase  of 
13  %.  compared  with  an  inocast  of  14  %  in  the  precediag, 
decade  In  1906,  however,  the  new  district  of  Drug  was  forooed, 
which  took  away  739  sq.  m.  from  Bitaspur;  the  pt^Milation  on 
this  reduced  area  of  BilaspOr  in  1901  was9«  7.240. 

Among  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the  Chamars 
and  Panlcas  deserve  particular  notice.    The  former,  who  Xonn 
the  shoemaker  and  leather-dealing  caste  of  the  Hindis  com- 
munity, had  always  been  held  in  utter  contempt  by  the  other 
Hindu  castes.     But  between  iSaoand  tSjo a  religious  movement, 
having  for  its  object  their  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  caste, 
was  inaugurated  by  a  member  of  the  caste,  named  Ghasi  Das. 
who  preached  the  unity  of  God  and  the  equality  of  men.    Ghasi 
Das  gave  himself  out  as  a  messenger  of  God;  he  prohibited  the 
adoration  of  idob,  and  enjoined  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  without  any  visible  sign  or  represenUlion.    The  followers 
of  the  new  faith  call  themselves  Saiuamist  or  the  wonhippers  of 
Saittam  or  God.    They  do  not  keep  the  Hindu  festivals  and  they 
defy  the  contempt  of  the  Brahmans.    Ghasi  Das«  the  founder 
of  the  faith,  was  tMr  first  high  priest.    He  died  in  i8jo;  his 
son  succeeded  him,  but  was  assassinated  (it  was  said  by  the 
Hindus),  and  the  grandson  succeeded  him.     The    Pankaa, 
who  form  about  a  sixth  of  th^  population,  are  all  Kabirpanthis. 
or   followers   of   Kabir,    a    relijgious    reformer  of    the    15th 
century.    There  is  no  great  difference  between   the  Kabir 
Pankas  and  the  Satuarois.    They  both  abstain  from  meat  and 
liquor,  marry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  ordinarily  celebrate  their 
ceremonies  through  the  agency  of  the  elders  of  their  own  caste 
and  bury  their  dctd.  .  The  Pankas  worship  the  Supname  Being 
under  the  name  of  Kabir^  and  the  Chamars  under  the  name 
of  Sdtncm-,  while  each  community  has  a  high  priest  to  whom 
reverence  is  paid.    At  present  the  majority  of  the  PAnkas  are 
cnktvators.  though  formerly  all  were  weavers.    The  Gonds  are 
the  most  numeoous  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  but  so  great 
an  intermiKture  has  taken  phce  between  them  and  the  Hindu 
races  that  they  have  lost  their  language  and  moat  pf  their  ethnical 
cfaitacteristtcs,  such  as  the  flat  forehead,  squat  nose,  prominent 
nostril,  dark  skhit  &c.,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  other  daaacsof  the  Hhidu  labouring  population.     Inadditioa 
to  some  of  the  Hindu  deities  which  they  worship^  the  Gonds 
have  their  own  gods— Bara  Deva  and  Dnla  Deva.    The  Kan- 
wars  are  tha  nesxt  largest  section  of  the  .aboriginal  population. 
TheUpperdaas  among  them  daim  to  be  Rajputs,  and  arc  divided 
into  numerous  septs.    Although  an  abori^nal  txibe,  the  census 
Ktuias  them  aa  &  Hindu  caste.    All  the  northern  landholdeca 
of  Silaspur  belong  to  ihis  trtbc,  which  consequently  occupies 
an  influential  positaoo. 

The  cMcf -wieaUhof 'the  district  oonaisU  in  iu  agricultural 
pMdoce.  Rice,  wheat,  pulfleS)  niUct,  mustard,  oil-seeds  and 
cotioa  ace  the  chief  cropa^  Rice,  the  chief  eaport,  is  sent  to 
Bombay,  Berar  and  northern  India.  The  tuswr  silk  industry 
il  of  oonsideiable  importance,  and  the  ailk  Is  routed  the  best 
in  the  Centcal  Provinces.  Sol  and  other  timber  is  exported. 
Lac  is  sent  in  large  qaaatitieh  to  CalctftU  and  Mirzapur.  Coal 
and  iron-  are  the  chief  minerals;  sandstone  f^r  building  parposea 
is  quarried  near  Bikspur  aad  Scorinaraift.  Among  local  in- 
dnstritt  the  most  ioHMrtant  is  the  weawiag  trade. 

The  early  Ustory  of  Che  (fistrictiavefy  obscure.  Fromremote 
ages  it  was  governed  by  kings  of  the  Hofaai  dynasty  of  Raunpur 
and  Raipur,  known  as  the  ChhattSsgarb  cajas*  on  account  of 
thfrtysix  kats  (garfa),  of  wWch  they  were  the  lords.  A  genea- 
logical liat  of  kings  of' tha  dynasty  was  carefally.kept  up  to  tJw 
fifty-ifth  tepraeatative  in  the  year  1741,  when  the  .country  was 
seisod  wiUKMit  a  struggle  by  the  Mahtattaa  of  Nagpar.  From 
1818  to  1830  Bilaspur  came  imder  the  man^emeat  of  the  British 


gaveomieat,  the  llahialfa  ebief  of  Nagpur  bebg  then  a  njoor. 
In  1854  the  country  finally  lapsed  to  the  British  government, 
the  chief  having  di^  without  is«ue  During  the  Sepoy  mutiny 
a  hill  chief  of  the  district  gave  some  trouble,  but  he  was  speedily 
captured  and  exeaued 

BILBAO,  formerly  sometimes  written  Bilboa,  the  capital  of 
the  prpv^ice  of  Biscay,  in  northern  Spain«  in  43**  15'  N.  and 
2*  45^  W.,  on  the  river  Nervion  on  Ansa  (io  Basque  Ibauabal^, 
and  about  8  m.  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Pop.  (1900) 
83,306.  Bilbao  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Spain,  and 
the  greatest  of  Basque  towns.  It  occupies  a  small  but  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley,  shut  in  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
towards  the  sea,  and  containing  the  fortified  haven  of  Portu- 
gaiete,  the  industrial  town  of  Baracaldo  {o.v.),  and  the  villages 
of  Santurce  and  Las  Arenas,  where  the  Nervion  broadens  to 
form  the  Bay  of  Bilbao  at  its  mouth.  Bilbao  comprises  two 
distinct  parts,  ancient  and  modem.  The  new  town  lies  on  the 
left  bank,  while  the  old  town  rises  on  the  right  in  terraces. 
Communication  across  the  river  is  afforded  by  five  bridges, 
of  which  the  oldest,  San  Antonio,  is  of  stone,  and  dates  from  the 
14th  century.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets  arc  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  are  several  storeys  high,  with  projecting  caves 
that  give  shelter  from  both  sun  and  rain.  Many  of  the  streets 
in  the  old  town  are  very  narrow,  and  have  an  appearance  of 
cleanliness  and  quiet.  For  a  long  time  no  carts  or  carriages 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  city  for  fear  of  polluting  and 
iivjuring  the  pavement,  and  the  transport  of  goods  was  carried 
on  in  hand-carts«  But  after  1876  entirely  new  districts  were 
mapped  out  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Nervion.  Fine  broad  streets, 
splendid  squares  and  public  gardens,  hotels,  viUas,  palatial  new 
public  buildings  and  numerous  schools  came  into  existence. 
The  part  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  is.  however,  siHI  the  great 
centre  of  business,  the  narrow  streets  containing  the  best  shops. 
There,  too,  are  the  banks,  the  town  hall,  the  theatre,  the  principal 
dubs,  and  the  principal  churches,  including  that  of  Santiago, 
which  dates  from  the  14th  century.  In  and  around  Bilbao 
there  are  more  than  thirty  convent  and  monasteries,  and  at 
Olaveaga,  about  a  mile  off,  is  the  Jesuit  university,  attended  by 
850  students.  Public  education  is  not,  however,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood  and  nuns;  there  are  an  institute,  a  iK>miaI 
school  to  train  teachers,  a  school  of  arts  and  handicrafts,  a  nautical 
school  and  numerous  public  primary  schools  for  both  sexes. 

Few  Spanish  cities  grew  so  rapidly  in  size,  importance  and 
wealth  as  Bilbao  in  the  latter  half  of  the  igth  century.  Its  first 
bank  was  founded  in  1857;  its  first  railway  (Bilbao-Tudcla) 
opened  in  1863.  Thenceforward,  despite  the  check  it  received 
from  the  Carlist  rebellion  of  i87o-i876,and  the  contemporaneous 
decline  of  its  wool  and  shipbuilding  industries,  its  prosperity 
increased  steadily.  The  population,  17,649  in  1870,  rose  to 
50^734  in  1887, 74/>76  in  1897,  and  83,306  in  190a  This  develop- 
ment was  due  prindpally  to  the  growth  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries.  From  a  very  early  period,  as  the  Old 
English  word  bilb*^  "  a  sword,'*  attests,  Bilbao  was  cdcbratcd 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  sted  blades;  in  modem  times  ft 
was  the  natural  headquarters  of  the  important  stod  and  iron 
trades  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  Hence  it  became  the  centre 
of  a  network  of  railway  lines  unsurpassed  in  Spain.  The  harbour 
works  board,  constituted  in  1877,  improved  the  river  channel 
and  the  bar;  made  wharves  and  embankments;  lifted  the 
lower  reaches  of  the, river  by  dcctridty,  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to 
enter  by  night;  and  constructed  a  breakwater  and  counter-mole 
outside  the  bar  of  the  river  Nervion,  between  Santurce,  Portu- 
galete  and  the  opposite  headland  at  the  village  of  Algorta,  so  as 
to  secure  deep  anchorage  and  easy  access  to  the  river.  The 
first  dry  dock  was  constructed  in  1896;  in  1905  it  was  supple- 
mented by  another,  the  largest  in  Spain.  The  exports  are 
chiefly  iron;  the  imports  coal;  large  quantities  of  wine  from 
Navarre  and  the  Ebro  valley  are  also  sent  abroad,  and  the 
importation  of  timber  of  all  kinds  from  Scandinavia  and  Finland, 
and  coastwise  from  Asturias,  is  of  great  importance.  In  the 
coasting  trade  the  exports  are  mostly  pig-iron,  codfish  and 
products  of  local  industries  and  agricul  ture.    The  shippipg 
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^  Bittt<r  is  niAinlx  Siteiflh,  •Mriflg'ltfthe  Aiultltutfc  of  tnfaH 
Vessels  employed  ul  the  coasUog  tfftde;  but  ffon  tWe  onwards 
the  liajodty  of  foreign  ships  were  BriiiBh.  In  1904,  3319 
vessels  of  3;a67^s7  tons  were  accommodated  at  Bilbao;  mora 
than  sooo  liere  Spankh  and  nearly  700  British.  la  the  same 
year  new  harbour  worioB  and  Hghiing  acrangements  were  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale,  and  a  movement  was  initiated  for  the 
revival  of  shipbailding^  Acsidet  thtf  mining  and  metalhicgic 
industries,  Bilbao  has  breweries,  taaacdea,  flour  •millst  glan 
works,  brandy  'dlsilUcrits»  aitd  papei,  aoap^  cotton  And  moiaic 
ftictories. 

Bitfaao,  or  Belvao,  as  it  was  often  calbedt  was  founded  by  Don 
Fedto  Lopes  de  Haro  about  1300,  and  soon  rose  into  importance: 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Frendi  hi  1795,  and  from  1808  to  1813; 
and  in  1835  and  1874  it  was  unavaiUngly  besieged  by  the  Carlists^ 

BILBBIS,  or  Belbes,  a  town  Of  lower  Egypt,  «b  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Nile,  36  m.  N3I.E.  of  Cairo  by  raiU  Fbp.  (1907) 
13,485.  The  Coptic  name,  PhdbSs,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  Egyptian,  but  nothing  is  known  «f  the  place  before  medieval 
timeSi  Oinsidered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  that  side, 
Bflbcis  was  by  the  Moslems  defended  with  strong  fortificatioaa. 
In  1163-1164  it  was  besieged  for  three  months  by  the  crussdets 
under  Amalric,  and  in  1168  was  captured  and  pfllaged  by 
another  army  of  crusaders.  Napok»n  in  1798  ordered  the 
restoration  of  thefortlicationa,  but  they  have  again  fallen  into 
decay.  Bilbeis  was  the  first  halting-place  of  the  EnifU&h  cavalry 
in  their  march  on  Cairo  after  the  fight  at  Telrel-Kebir  on  the 
a3th  of  September  1863. 

BILBERRY,  BtAEtsktaY  or  Wbobtleberky,  known  botaBic<^ 
ally  as  Vdcetmufn  myrtUlus  (natural  order  Erioaceie),  a  low*^ 
growing  shrub,  found  ia  woods,  copses  and  on  heaths,  chiefly 
in  lully  districts.  The  stiiT  sterns^  from  half  a  foot  to  two 
feet  long,  bear  small  ovate  leaves  with  a  serrate  margin,  and 
small,  ^obose,  ro^  flowers  tiriged  with  green.  The  berries  are 
dodi  blue,  with  a  waxy  bloom,  and  about  onie-thini  of  an  inch 
ia  diameter*;  they  are  used  for  tarta,  preserves,  ftc.  The  plant 
\b  widely  distributed  thiou^Mut  the  north  temperate  and  ex^ 
tends  Into  the  arctic  zone.  Cowberry  is  a  closely  allied  species, 
V  Viiis-Idaeoi  growing  In  similar  situations,  but  not  found  in  tbe 
south-eastern  portion  of  Eagkind,  distinguished  by  its  eirergrcca 
leaves  and  red  add  berry. 

BILBO  (from  the  Spanish  town  Bilbao^  -formerly  caUod  in 
England  "  Bflboa,"  and  faroooa,  like  Toledo,  for  its  sword- 
blades),  ia  the  earliest  Englisk  use,  a  sWord,  especfadly  one  of 
•operior  temper.  In  the  plukfat  form  (as  in  Shakopcare^  phrase 
'*  methought  I  lay  worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes  ")  it 
meant  the  irons  into  ^kk  oSendcrs  were  put  on  board  ship. 

BILDERDUK;  WILLBM  (1756^1831),  Dutch  poet,  tfaa  son 
of  an  Amsterdam  pl^dan,  was  bom  on  the  7tji  of  September 
S756.  When  he  was  six  years  old  an  accident  to  his  foot 
Incapaduted  hfan  lor  ten  years,  and  he  developed  habits  of 
continuous  and  cxyacentrated  study.  His  parents  weie  ardent 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  BiMerdijk  grew  up  witk 
strong  monarchicat  and  Cahrinistic  ooovictions.  He  was>  says 
Da  Costa,  '*  anti-revohitionary,  aat^BarneveldtlaB,  anc»- 
Loevesteinish,  anti-liberal.'*  Alter  studying  at  Ldden  Unlvcp- 
«lfy,  he  obtained  his  doctorate  In  law  in  178a,  and  began  to 
pmctise'as  an  advocate  at  the  Hague.  Three  yean  hiter  ha 
cvntractcd  an  unhappy  marriage  with  Rebecca  Woesthowtn. 
He  refused  in  1795  to  take  the oathto the atw  administration, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  leave  HoUaad.  He  wwnl  tOi 
Hamburg,  and  then  to  London,  where  his  great  learning  procured 
liim  consideration.  There  he  had  as  a  pupil  Katharina  Wilh^ 
ntina  Schwelckhardt  <i776-i830),  the  daughter  of  a  l^atch 
painter  and  herself  a  poet.  When  he  left  Laadon  in- J«ne'i797 
lor  Braunschwdg,  this  htdy  foUowed  blm,  and  alter  lie  had 
formally  divorced  his  fbst  wife  (1803)  they  were  lAarried.  Ia 
i8o5  he  was  persuaded  by  hie  friends  to  return  to  Holland.  He 
seae  kindly  received  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  autde  him  Us 
tilMiirian,  and  a  member  and  eventually  president  (1809^1811) 
of  the  Royal  Institute.  After  the  abdfcation  of  Louis  Napoleon 
h*  iH0ered  great  poverty;   on  the  acoorfon  of  WiUiam  id 


Onuige  in  1813  he  tk^^ed  to  be  tnade  a  professor,  but  was  dis- 
appointed and  became  a  history  tutor  at  Leiden.  He  continued 
his  vigorous  campaign  against  liberal  ideas  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Haarlem  on  the  i8th  of  December  1831. 

A  picture  of  the  Bild«dijk  housohoki  is  given  in  the  letters 
(vol.  v.,  1850)  of  Robert  Southey,  who  stayed  some  time  with 
BHderdijk  in  1825.  Madame  Bilderdijk  had  translated  Roderick 
into  Dutch  (1823-1824).  For  his  work  as  a  poet  see  Dutch 
InsRATvaK.  hL  maoy-sidod  activity  showed  itsdf  also  in 
historical  criticism— CesdliaicMii  des  Vaderiands  (183^1851, 
S3  vols.),  a  Conservative  commentary  on  Wagenaar's  Vada- 
hndscke  Hittme;  in  translations  from  Sophocles  (1779  and 
1789),  of  part  of  the  Iliads  of  the  hymns  and  cpigrsma  of  Calli^ 
niachus,  and  from  the  Latin  poets;  in  philology— Foo/  ca 
£>kidkm9dig$  VefsckndenkedeH  (1820-18S5,  4  vols.);  and  in 
drama— the  tragedies,  FUris  de  Vijjdt  (1808),  WUUm  /.  tarn 
HoOMd  (1808),  and  others.  His  moat  important  poetical  works 
are  the  dklactic  poem,  De  Zkkteder  gpUei'dcn  (*'  The  Disease  of 
the  Learned  f*),  a  vols.,  1807)  a  dasoiiptive  poem  in  the  manner 
of  Delille  ia  Het  BtnSemleKH  (1803);  and  hb  fragmentaiy  epk, 
De  Ondergttug  dfreetste  werM  (1820).  Other  volumes  were 
Uyne  VeriusHgtmt  (Leiden,  1781),  Bioem^ens  (1785),  Memgd- 
Poaij  (i799i  <  vols.),  Poaij  (i8o3~i8o7,  4  yols.)^  Mengdingem 
■(1804-1808,4  vols.),  i^TirifWe  if  ea^etfitiea  (1806,3  yck.),Hellands 
VeHosstng  XiBi3r^St4f  2  vols.),  Yaderlwdscke  Uitb0ezemi$tgeM 
(Leiden,  1815),  Winterbhemen  (i8xx,  2  vob.),  &c.,  in  sdoM  of 
which  his  wife  ooUabonted. 

His  poetical  works  were  collected  by  I.  da  Costa  (Haarlem.  i&S^ 
J859,  16  vols.),  with  a  bic^raphy  of  the  poet.  See  also  Mijne 
Levensbeschrijving  **  in  Mtngeltnten  en  Fragmenieu  .  .  .  (1834): 
hi^  Brmen  (ed.  t$^6-iB^7)  by  f.  da  Costa  and  W.  Messchert;  Dr 
R.  A.  Kollewijn,  Budefdijk^  ZijuLeaenen^terkem  ...  (3  vols.,  1891). 

BILBJIK  (Bysantine  BeUcome),  chief  town  of  the  Ertofl^md 
sanjak  of  the  Brusa  vik^t  in  Asia  Idinor,  altitude  1900  ft., 
situated  oo  a  hill  a|  m.  from  its  station  on  the  Ismld-Angora 
sail  way.  Pop».  19,300  (Mnsfcins,  7300;  Christians^  330<^>  It  is 
an  important  centre  of  the  silk  industcy,  and  has  aevnal  silk* 
Spinning  faictories. 

BILRNGER  (BOuf^iNeaa),  OBORO  BERNHARD  (1693- 
1 7  50),  German  philosopher,  mathematician  and  statesmaa,.son  of 
a  Latheran  mknster,  was  borm  oa  tlie  S3rd  of  January  1693,  at 
Kaastatt  in  WflitSemberg.  As  a  boy  he  diowed  great  aptitdde 
lor  study,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  theology,  bat  uiMler  the 
influence  of  Wolff's  writings  he  took  op  mathematics  and 
philosophy  on  the  lines  of  WoUf  and  Ldbnitz.  Rethmiag  to 
theology,  he  attempted  to  connect  it  with  philosophy  ia  a 

mmtdo  (Tubingen,  1725, 1746,  tf68$.  This  work,  conttaiaing 
nothing  original,  but  givitag  a  dear  representation  of  Wblff's 
philosophy,  met  with  great  swccess,  aad  the  author  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  preacher  at  the  castle  of  Tttbingen  aadof  leadcvio 
the  school  of  theology.  In  1721,  after,  two  yeass*  atedy  under 
Wolff,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  HaMe^  and  in  1724 
ptofsssorof  mkthematScs.  His  friends  at  TtlhingeBdlsap|3Ct>Ved 
Us  new  viewsi  and  in  1725,  on  WolCPa  reoommendatianr  ha  waa 
iavited  by  Ptter  the  C*reat  to  lecture  in  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
waswvUrecdvcd,  His  success  in  winniag  tbe  prize  of  a  thousand 
dowas  ofleved  for  a  dissertation  on  the  cause  of  gravity  by  the 
Acaden^  of  Sciences  of  Paris  secured  hh  return  to  his  native 
land  in  X73r»  1^  1735/  lugely  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
mistaixeogtneuing^DnlieChailes  Alexander  (1733-4737)  made 
him  a  privy  eoundllor,  but:  Us  handa  were  tied  owhig  to  the 
frivolous  aCmosphers  ef  the  ionrt  On  t^  deatk  of  the  duke, 
however,  he  beeame  a  member  of  the  Regenqr  (jooncil,  and 
devdted  hiaiKlf  with  energy  and  sooeess  to  the  ceervniaUioa 
of  the  stats.  In  the  departments  ef  edocatidn,  state*ielighm, 
agriculture  and  commeroe,  hb  adndaistratfbn  was  unifanRnly 
successful,  and  he  becsoa  in  a  real  sense  the  bead  df  the  aiate. 
He  ^died  at  Stattgart  oa  tlMi8tii  of  Fcbruafy^  1756.  After  his 
return  from  Russia,  he  Wow  tie  highest  respect  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  Fredeiick  the  Great  b  teoordaito  havdsaid  of  hhn. 
'*  He  wasm  great  man  wliom  I  shall  ever  itwemUr  with 
adAiialioB.'' 
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Beside  the  DUucidaHaneSf  he  wrDte>*-De  karmaitia  omimi  «t 

twpoHs  humani  commentatio  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig^   1735; 

Tftbingeti,  1741);  De  origine  et  p*nmsHon€  malt  (i724y,  ai) 

account  of  the  Leibnitzian  theodicy. 

For  his  life  and  times  see  Tafinger.  LeUkenredt  (Stntttart,  1750) ; 
Prof.  Abel  in  Moaer-  "-'--'    ^-"^     — '-    ^-^-'  - 


Verm.  Schriften, 

For  his  philosopl  ,.  ^  _        ,    - 

sckrift  Jur  PkUos.  vol.  85,   pp.  66-92.  202.231    (Leipzig.   18S4); 
E.  Zeller.  Gtsehichkd.  deuUch.  Philos.  sett  LetbniH,  pp.  2S3  roll.,  294). 

BILGE  (a  corruption  of  bulge,  from  Fr.  bougef  Lat.  bulia,  a  bag, 
deriving  probably  from  an  original  Celtic  word),  the  "  belly  "  or 
widest  part  of  a  cask;  the  broad  horizontal  part  of  a  ship's 
bottom  above  the  keel;  also  the  lowest  interior  part  of  the  hull; 
hence  **  bilge-water,"  Uie  foul  water  which  collects  In  the  bilge. 
**  Bllge-kecls  "  are  pieces  of  timber  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  to  reduce  rolling  (see  Shipbuiloing). 

BILHARZI0SI8.  In  various  parts  of  Africa  the  inhabitants 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  a  form  of  endemic  hacmaturia  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a  parasite  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  passages.  This  parasite  was  discovered  in  1852 
by  Bilharz,  and  hence  is  generally  known  as  Bilharzia, 
though  it  has  been  more  scientifically  named  Schistosoma 
haematobiuni.  The  condition  to  which  it  gives  rise  b  that 
of  bilharziosis.  (For  description  and  tife  history  of  the  para- 
site see  Treuatooes.)  In  man  the  parasites  and  ova  havie 
been  found  in  the  minute  veins  of  the  bladder,  ureter  and  peKis 
of  the  kidney  (more  rarely  in  other  organs),  where  they  infest  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues.  In  an  affected  bladder  the 
mucous  membrane  presents  swollen  vascular  patches  of  Varying 
size,  or  warty  prominences  on  which  the  urinary  salts  .may  be 
deposited.  The  ova  often  serve  as  a  nudeiis  for  urinary  calcuIL 
Similar  changes  may  take  place  in  the  ureter,  and  the  oonsc<pient 
swelling  lead  to  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine,  and  if  left 
untreated  to  pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis.  If  the  rectum  be  affected 
the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened,  polypoid  growths  form 
and  large  submtio>us  haemorrhages  mdy  take  i^cc. 

As  to  the  mode  of  entrance  of  this  parasite  opinion  is  divided. 
Some  authorities  favour  the  view  that  the  entrance  iis  through 
the  skin,  urethra  or  rectum,  the  result  of  bathing  in  infected 
watec;  others  that  it  is  taken  by  the  nxHith  in  water  or  uncooked 
fish.  The  ^mptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  haeniaturia,  pain  In 
the  perineal  region  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of.  anaemia 
through  loss  of  Uood.  If  the  disease  continue,  tystitis  and  its 
consequent  train  of  symptoms  ensue  (see  Blaodbr  and  Pao- 
STATE  Diseases).  If  the  rectum  be  affected  there  is  oonsideraUe 
dischaige  of  mucus,  and  later  proli^isus  aai  may  be  the  result. 
But  the  symptoms  vary  to  a  remarkable  extent,  from  the  slightest 
produdag  but  little  discomfort,  to  the  most  severe  resulting  in 
death.  The  tiquid  extract  of  male  lem  Is  the  only  drug  used  with 
«uch  success.  The  symptoms  caused  by  the  p&rasite  must  be 
treated  as  they  arise.  Polypoid  growths  of  the  rectum  must  be 
surgically  treated. 

BIUM  (Czech  BMna),  a  town  6f  Bohemia,  Audtria,  90  m. 
N.  of  Prague  by  lail.  Pop.  (1900)  7871,  chiefly  German.  It 
it  a  very  tAA  town  situated  on  the  Biela,  and  osotains  a  17th- 
century  castle,  beiooging  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  the  vicinity 
el  the  towns  are  extensive  lignite  mines*  Btlin  Is  famous  lor  its 
raincsal  springs,  the  JBUiiurSaiurbntnMen.  They  have  a  tempen- 
tnre  <rf  4S-6*  F.,  and  contain  a  large  pr<H>ortieii  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  About  4,000,000  bottles  of  water  are  exported  annuilly, 
and  another  article  of  export  is  the  salt  recovered  from  the  water 
by  tfvaporetico.  Ab6ut  S  m*  to  the  S.  of  the  S^uerbnmnen  lies 
the  Bofen  or  BiUnar  Steih  (17^  ft.),  a  large  mass  of  phonolite 
ofdtnkstosie,  with  rare  flora  flind  fine  vkw.  The  town  is  indeed 
sonomded  by  basaltic  rocks,  th^  largest  of  them  being  the 
Raddstein  (2460  fL),  from  whidi  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 

BUJm  Them  are  three  words  in  EngMsh  with  distinct  mean- 
ings and  derivations.  (i>  A  written,  originally  aeakd,docuanent 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Early  English  bilk,  Anglo-Latin 
MVe,  from  Utia  &u</a,  in  the  medieval  sense  of  <«  seal"  It  is 
4  doublet,  thetcfon,  of  "  bull"  (2)  A  common  Teutonic  word 
for  a  long-handled  cutting  weapon  (O.  Eng.  M/,  bittut  snrecd  or 


falchion,  O.  Stx.  MO,  M.H.a  ftf,  Mod.  Ger.  Bttle,  a 
no  connexion  with  Ger.  Bof,  an  axe),  of  which  the  name  and 
shape  is  preserved  in  the  hedgihg-bills  used  for  pruning  hedges 
and  lopping  the  branches  of  trees.  For  an  account  of  the  wcspoa 
see  (2)  below.  (3)  The  beak  of  a  Uid.  This  may  be  connected 
with  (2),  but  it  does  not  appear  in  any  Teutonic  language  other 
than  English. 

(i)  In  the  sense  of  a  document  the  word  is  used  In  various 
oonnexions  in  law  and  commerce.  . 

In  the  English  parliament,  and  simlkr  legidatlve  Indies,  a 
bill  is  a  form  of  statute  (q.v.)  submitted  to  either  house,  which 
when  finally  passed  becomes  an  act.  The  modem  system  of 
legislating  by  means  of  bill  and  statute  appean  to  have  bcca 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  si4)erseding  the  cdder  mode 
of  proceeding  by  petitions  from  the  Commons,  assented  to  by  the 
king,  and  afterwards  enrolled  by  the  judges.  A  bill  consists  of 
a  preamble,  reciting  the  necessity  for  legislation,  and  daoses 
widch  contain  the  enactm^its.    (For  procedure  see  Parliavent.) 

A  Bill  in  Chancery y  in  former  days,  in  English  law,  was  a  written 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  tase  whereby  he  complained  of  the 
wrong  upon  which  the  suit  was  based  and  prayed  for  relief.  By 
the  Judicature  Acts  1873  And  1875  its  pUce  was  tdcen  by  a 
writ  and  statement  oi  dedm  (see  ^^addcg). 

A  BUI  of  Indtdmeta  is  a  presentment  against  a  prisoner,  chsig- 
ing  him  with  an  offence,  and  presented  at  quarter  sessions  or 
assizes  to  the  grand  jury  (see  iNDicnfENT). 

A  BiH  of  Cosls  is  an  account  setting  forth  the  charges  and  dis> 
bursements  incurred  by  a  solicitor  in  the  conduct  of  his  dient's 
business.  The  delivery  of  a  bill  of  costs  is  by  statute  a  conditkm 
necessary  before  the  solicitor  can  sue  upon  it  (see  Costs). 

A  BUI  oj  Exceptions  was  formerly  a  statement  in  writing  of 
objections  to  the  ruling  of  a  judge,  who,  at  the  trial,  had  mistaken 
the  law,  either  in  directing  the  jury,  or  in  refusing  or  admitting 
evidence  or  otherwise.  The  btU  of  exceptions  was  tendered  at 
any  time  before  the  verdict  by  counsel  of  the  dissatisfied  party, 
who  required  the  judge  to  seal  it.  The  case  proceeded  to  the  juiy, 
and  judgment  being  given,  the  point  raised  was  brought  before 
a  court  of  error.  Bills  of  excq>tions  were  confined  to  dvil  cases. 
They  were  aboUshcd  by  the  Judicature  Act  1875,  and  a  **  motion 
for  a  new  trial "  substituted  (see  Trial). 

A  BUI  oJ  Health  is  a  document  given  to  the  master  of  a  slup  by 
the  consul  or  other  proper  authority  of  the  port  from  which  he 
dears,  describing  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place.  A  bill  of  health 
may  be  either  "  dean,**  "  suspeaed  "  or  "  touched,"  or  "  fouL" 
A  "  dean  "  bill  iik^rts  that  at  the  time  the  ship  sailed,  no 
disease  ol  an  infectious  or  contagious  kind  is  known  to  exist, 
a  "suspected"  or  ''touched"  biU,  that  no  such  disease  has  as 
yet  appeared,  but  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  it;  a  *'foul"  biU, 
that  such  a  disease  actually  exists  at  the  time  of  the  ship's 
departure.  Bills  of  health  are  necessary  where  the  dcstinatioB 
of  the  ship  is  a  country  whose  laws  require  the  production  of 
sttdi  a  bill  before  the  ship  is  allcWcd  into  port,  and  whoe,  ia 
default  of  such  production,  the  ship  is  subjected  to  quarantine. 

A  BUI  c/ if ofla/tfy  in  England  wasa  weekly  return  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  the  company  of  parish  clerks  showing  the 
number  of  deaths  in  a  parish.  During  the  Tudor  period  England 
suffered  much  from  plague,  and  various  procautionaiy  measorrs 
became  necessary,  (^uarantibe  or  isolation  was  the  most  im- 
portant, but  to  cany  it  out  successfufly  it  was  necessary  to  have 
early  warning  of  the  existence  of  plague  in  each  parish  or  house. 
For  this  purpose  searchers—usually  women — were  appointed, 
who  reported  to  the  clerk  the  cause  of  each  death  in  the  paiislL 
He,  in  turn,  Htni  a  report  to  the  parish  derics*  haH,  from  whence 
was  issued  weekly  a  return  of  all  the  deaths  from  plague  and 
other  causes  in  the  various  parishes,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
parishes  which  were  free  from  plague.  Bills  of  mortalitj  sre 
usually  uid  to  date  from  1558,  when  parish  registen  were  estab* 
lished  by  Cromwell  (Lord  Essex),  but  there  is  extant  a  bill  which 
dates  from  August  isjs,  and  one  which  is  possibly  even  eadier 
than  this.  It  is  certain  that  they  first  began  to  be  compiled 
in  a  recognised  manner  in  Decemlber  1603,  and  they  were  cx>n- 
linued  regulasly  from  that  dhte  down  to  184a,  wlum  under  thf 
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Birtlis  and  Doitte  R««Mf»^9  Act  x8j6  tbey  mn  superaedcd 
hy  the  rQcbtnr-geBual's  retuiaB.  It  was  not  tiU  1738,  whin 
tile  ages  ol  the  dead  were  £xst  iatioduced,  tliat  bills  of  mortality 
acquired  any  considecaUe  statistical  value.  It  was  on  the  data 
thus  iornished  that  the  science  of  life  insurance. was  lounded. 

A  Bill  of  Particulars  was,  in  law,  a  statement  in  writing,  in- 
forminK  each  party  to  a  suit  the  predse  nature  ol  the  esse  they 
had  to  meet  It  contained  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  ^r 
the  defendant's  set-off.  Particulars  aie  now"  usually  indorsed  on 
tl^  pleadings  (see  Pleading). 

A  Bill  qf  Peace  is»  in  eqiiity,  a  suit  brought  by  a  person  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  a  right  which  he  daims,  and  which 
from  its  nature  may  be  controverted  by  differciit  persons  at 
diffttent  times  and  by  different  actions;  or  where  several  attempts 
have  already  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  overtlitow  the  same 
right,  and  justice  requires  that  the  party  should  be  quieted  in 
the  right  if  it  is  already  sufficiently  established.  BiUs  of  this 
■ature  were  usually  hied  where  there,  was  one  general  right  to 
be  estabhshed  .against  a  great  number  of  persons,  or  where  one 
person  claimed  or  defended  a  right  against  many,  or  where  many 
claimed  or  defended  a  right  against  one.  Jhus,  a  bill  might 
be  filed  by  a  parson  for  tithes  against  his  parishioners;  by 
parishioners  against  a  parson  to  establish  a  modus;  by  a  lord 
against  tenants  for  an  encroachment  under  colour  of  a  common 
tight;  or  by  tenants  against  a  lord  for  disturbance  of  a  common 
zii^t.  Bilb  were  also  filed  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  had,  after 
repeated  and  satisfactory  trials,  established  his  right  at  law, 
and  yet  was  in  danger  of  further  litigation  aiul  obstruction  to 
his  nght  from  new  attempts,  to  controvert  it  Actions  in  the 
nature  of  bills  of  peaice  are  stUl  maint^unable. 

A  Bill  e/  Sight  is  a  document  furnished  to  a  collector  of  customs 
or  other  proper  officer  by  an  impMter  of  goods  in  England,  who^ 
being  unable  for  want  of  full  information  to  make  a  perfect  entry 
of  goods  consigned  to  him,  describes  the  same  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  information.  The  goods  may  then  be  provision- 
ally kmded,  but  perfect  entry  must  be  made  within  three  days 
by  indorsing  on  the  bill  of  Jght  the  necessary,  particulars.  In 
ilefault  of  perfect  entry  within  three  days  the  gpods  ace  taken  to 
the  king's  warehouse,  and  if  perfect  entry  is  not  made  within  one 
month  and  all  dulses  and  charges  paid,  they  are  sold  fat  payment 
thefepf.    See  the  Custom  Consolidation  Act  1876. 

A  Bill  of  Slorp  is  a  license  granted  by  the  custom-bouse  to 
le^nport  British  goods  into  t^  United  Kingdom.  All  British 
goods  re-iiAported  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  entered  as 
ioieign,  unless  le-in^oited  within  ten  years  after  their  exporta- 
tion and  unless  die  property  in  the  goods  continues  and  remains 
in  the  persoft  by  whom  they  were  exported.  But  in  such  case 
they  may  be  entered  as  British  goods,  by  bill  of  store,  with  the 
exception  of  com,  grain,  ;ncal,  flour  and  hops. 

A  BiU  of  Victualing  at  Vtctuailimg  Bill,  in  its  original  meaning, 
is  a  lut  of  all  stores  for  shipment,  but  now  an  order  from  an  export 
officer  of  the  customs  for  the  shipment  from  a  bonded  warehouse : 
or  for  drawback  of  such  stores  as  may  be  required  and  allowed ; 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on 
boajrd  a  ship  proceeding  on  an  oversea  voyage.  It  is  made  out  by 
the  master  and  oountCEsigned  by  the  collector  of  customs.  Its 
object  is  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue.  No  such  stores  are 
aupi^led  for  the  U9«  of  any  ship  iK>r  any  article^  taken  on  board 
deemed  to  be  stores  unless  they  are  borne  upon  the  victualling 
bill,  and  any  sudi  stores  relanded  at  any  place  in  the  United 
JLiagdom  without  the  sanction  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
customs  will  be  forfeited  and  the  master  and  owner  will  each  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  treble  the  value  of  the  stores  or  jC^oo.  A 
victualling  bill  serves  as  a  certificate  of  clearance  when  there  is 
nothing  but  sto^  on  board  the  ship. 

Scealao  Adventu  RE,  Attaikde  R«  Indbmnity  ,  Lbttbr  opC  ftBDlT, 
Bill  op  Exchange.  Bul  of  Rights  and  Bill  op  Sale;  for  a 
iiU  of  lading  set  ApfrsZghtment.  (T,  A.  I.) 

(2)  In  the  sense  of  a  weapon,  the  primitive  forms  of  a  bill 
[Suggest  short  scythe-blades  or  hedgers'  bill-books  mounted  on 
ttall  staves.  In  such  shape  it  is  foimd  in  the  hands  of  the  Enfi^ish 
ibefore  the  G>nquest.   English  medieval  documents  make  much 


Qoafusion  between  the  bill  and  the  halfaert  and  other  forms  of 
staved  weapons  with  cutting  heads.  Befeoe  the  rsth  century 
the  bill  had  been  reinforced  with  a  pike  head  above  the  curved 
blade  and  another  jutting  at  a  right  aagjte  from  the  blade's  back. 
In  this  form  it  be<^me  a  popular  English  weapon,  the  "  btown 
bill "  of  many  ballads.  BiUmen  are  not  found  in  th«  king's  host 
at  Cticy  and  Calais,  the  bowmen  carrying  malls  or  short  swords, 
and  Henry  VII.'s  contracts  for  troops  do  not  luune  the  bill,  which 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  private  man's  weapon.  But  when, 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Walter  Strickland,  a  West- 
morland- squire,  contracts  to  raise  armed  men,  it  is  iwtiocable 
that  more  than  half  Ids  horsemen  carry  the  bill  as  their  chief 
arm,  while  seventy-one  bowmen  are  to  march  on  loot  with 
seventy-six  billmen.  In  the  i6th  century  the  bill,  with  the 
halbert,  f dl  out  of  use  among  regular  troops,  the  pike  taking  their 
place  on  account  oi  the. longer  staff,  windi  made  it  a  better 
defence  against  cavalry.  It  remained  during  the  17th  century 
as  a  watchman  or  constable's  weapon,  althou^  rudely-fashioned 
biUs  were  seen  in  Scdgemoor  fight,  (O.  Ba.) 

BILUUD-VARBNirB.  JACQUES  mCOLAS  (i756-i8r9). 
("rench  revolutionist,  was  the  son  of  an  aoocat  sit  the  parlcment 
of  Paris.  He  was  badly  brought  up  by  a  feeble  father,  a  mother 
who  combined  impaorality  with  roli^on,  and  a  libertine  abb£. 
At  nineteen  he  donned  the  robe  of  an  Oratorian,  but  did  not  take 
the  vows,  and  busied  himself  with  literature  rather  than  with 
religion.  In  1785  he  left  the  Oratorian  college  where  he  was 
prefect  of  studkrs,  came  to  Paris,  married  and  bought  a  position 
as  avocat  in  the  pariement  Eariy  in  1789  he  published  at 
Amsterdam  a  three-volume  work  on  the  DespoHsme  des  tninisires 
de  la  France^  and  he  adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  prindples^of 
the  Revolution. 

At  the  Jacobin  club  he  became  from  1790  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  anti-royalist  orators.  After  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  VarermeSh  he  published  a  pamphlet,  L'Aciphocratie,  in  which 
he  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  federal  republic.  On  the 
ist  of  July,  in  a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  club  he  spoke  of  a  republic, 
and  the  reference  called  out  the  stormy  derision  of  the  partisans 
of  the  constituti<Mial  monarchy;  but  repeating  his  demand  for 
a  republic  on  the  isth  of  the  same  month,  the  speech  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  to  be  sent  to  the  branch  societies  through- 
out France.  In  the  night  of  the  xoth  of  August  X793  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  "4cputy-commissioners  "  of  the  sections  who 
shortly  afterwards  became  the  general  council  of  the  commune. 
He  was  accused,  though  proof  is  lacking,  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  the  massacres  in  the  priscm  of  the  Abbaye.  Elected 
a  deputy  of  Paris  to  the  National  G>nvention,  he  at  once  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
next  day  denoanded  that  all  acts  be  dated  from  the  year  x  of 
the  repubUc.  At  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  added  new  charges 
to  the  accusation,  proposed  to  refuse  counsel  to  the  king,  and 
voted  for  death  "within  24  hours."  On  the  and  of  June 
1793  he  ptopo^fid  a  decree  of  accusation  against  the  Girondists; 
on  the  9th,  at  the  Jacobin  club,  he' outlined  a  programme  which 
the  Convention  was  destined  gradually  to  reaUze:  the  expulsion 
of  aU  fMrdgners  not  naturally,  the  establishment  of  an  impost 
on  the  rich,  the  dcprivaUon  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  of  all 
**  anti-sodal "  men,  the-'oeation  of  a  revolutionary  army,  the 
licensing  of  aU  officers  ci-devant  nobles,  the  death  penalty  for 
unsuco^sful  generals.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  Convention  in  accusation  of  the  Girondists.  Sent 
in  August  as  "  representative  on  mission  "  to  the  departments 
of  the  Nord  and  of  Pas-de-Calais,  he  showed  himself  inexorable 
to  all  si^pects.  On  his  return  he  was  added  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Sale^,  which  had  decreed  the  arrest  en  masse  of  all 
suq>ects  and  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  army,  caused 
the  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal  to  be  named  officially 
"  Revolutionary  Tribunal "  (on  the  29th  of  October  1793). 
demanded  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  then  attacked 
Hebert  and  Danton.  Meanwhile  he  published  a  book,  Les 
laments  du  ripubUcanismt,  in  which  he  demanded  a  division 
of  property,  if  not  equally,  at  least  proportidnally  amoi\g  the 
dtisens.    Bul  he  became  uneasy  for  his  own  safety  and  turned 
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Against  Robttpfone,  frliMa  he  attacked  on  the  Sth  Thermldor 
as  a  **  moderate  "  and  a  DaatootsU  Sujcprised  and  menaoed  bji 
the  ThcTttiidorian  reaction,  be  denoonoed  its  partisans  to  the 
Jacobin  dub.  He  was  then  attacked  Idmself  in  the  Convention' 
for  his  cruelty,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  liis 
conduct  and  that  of  some  other  members  of  the  former  Com- 
mittee of  PubUc  Safety.  He  was  arrested,  and  as  a  result  of 
tlie  insurrection  of  the  z2th  Germinal  of  .the  year  3  (the  ist  of 
April  1795).  the  Convention  decreed  his  Immediate  deportation 
to  French  Gdiana.  After  the  i8th  Btutnaire  he  refused  the 
pardon  offered  by  the  Fint  Consul  la  i3i6  he  left  Guiana 
and  took  refuge  in  Port^u-Prince  (Haiti),  where  he  died  of 
dysentery. 

In  1811  were  published  the  Mimoirts  de  BUhnd-Varerme  fcrits 
A  ParUaw-Prinu  (I'kria,  a  vols.),  but  tiiey  are  probably  forgeries. 
An  intcreadng  autobiographical  sketch  of  hm  youth.  Tableau  <^m 
Premier  6ge,  compooed  in  1786.  Aras  puUisKcd  ih  1888  in  the  review, 
JLa  RSvolutiott/ranfttiu.  The  facts  of  such  a  life  need  no  comment. 
See.  in  addition  to  histories  of  the  Revolution,  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les 
OraUufs  d*  la  Ugislatioe  etdela  contention  (znd  ed^  1906).  (R.  A.  *) 

BILLET,  (i)  (Like  die  FV.  batet,  a  dinOnntive  of  Bilte,  a 
siting),  |i  small  paper  or  "  note,"  commonly  used  in  the  i8th 
and  early  19th  centuries  as  a  "  billet  of  invitation.*'  A  particular 
use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  b  to  denote  an  order  issued  to  a 
soldier  entitling  him  to  quarters  with  a  Certain  person  (see 
Billeting).  From  meaning  the  official  order,  the  word  billet 
came  to  be  loosely  used  of  the  qaarteta  thus  obtained^  giving 
rise  to  such  colloquial  expressions  as  "  a  good  billet'*  Hence 
arises  the  sense  of  "^billet "  as  the  destination  allotted  to  any- 
thing,  for  example  in  the  saying  of  William  in.  "  every  bullet 
has  its  billet."  Another  special  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of  a 
voting-paper,  found  in  the  17  th  century,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Act  of  Billets  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  1662. 

(})  (From  the  diminutive  billeUe  or  Mllot  of  the  Fr.  Mile,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree),  a  piece  of  wood  roughly  cylindrical,  cut  for  use 
as  fuel.  In  medieval  England  it  was  used  of  the  dub  or  blud- 
geon which  was  the  weapon  proper  to  the  serf  (Dn  Cange,  s. 
Billus).  The  name  has  been  transferred  to  various  objects  of 
a  similar  shape:  to  ingots  of  gold,  for  example,  or  bars  of  fron; 
and  in  heraldry,  to  a  bearing  of  rectanguUu*  shape.  The  term 
is  applied  in  architecture  to  a  form  of  ornamental  moulding 
much  used  In  Norman  and  sometimes  in  Eariy  En^bh  work. 
It  bears  a  resemblance  to  small  billets  of  wood  arranged  at 
tvgular  intervals  in  a  sunk  moulding.  In  Frendi  architecture 
it  is  found  in  early  work  and  there,  sometimes,  forms  the  decora- 
tion of  a  string-course  under  the  gutter,  wHh  two  or  three  rows 
of  billets. 

BILLKflHU,  ^  providing  of  quarters  (f e.  board  and  lodg- 
ings) for  soldiers  (see  Billet,  r).  Troops  have  at  all  times 
made  use  of  the  shdter  and  local  resources  afforded  by  the 
villages  on  or  near  their  Une  of  march.  The  historical  interest 
of  biUcting  in  England  begins  with  the  repeated  petitions  against 
ft  in  the  reigns  of  EHzabeth,  James  I.  and  Charics  I.,  whldi 
culminated  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  billeting  of  troops 
was  superintended  by  a  dvfl  magistrate  of  tfie  dbtrict  to  which 
the  troops  were  sent  or  throu^  which  they  passed.  The  magis- 
trate, who  acted  under  an  order  from  the  king,  too  often  spar^ 
hb  friends  at  the  expense  of  hb  pob'tical  or  personal  opponents. 
Owing  to  the  abuses  to  which  the  system  led,  it  was  dedared 
iHegal  by  the  Petition  of  Right  1628,  and  agam  by  an  act  of 
1679.  During  the  rdgn  of  James  n.,  however,  orders  were 
frequently  issued  for  billeting,  and  one  of  the  grievances  In  the 
Bill  of  Rfghts  was  the  quartering  oF  soldiers  contrary  to  law. 
On  the  organization  of  a  standing  array  after  the  revolution 
it  was  necessary  to  make  legal  provision  for  billeting  owing 
to  the  defidency  of  barrack  accommodation,  which  sufficed 
only  for  5000  men.  Accordingly,  the  Mutiny  Act  1689  author- 
ized billeting  among  the  various  innkeepers  and  victuallers 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Thb  stattSte  was  rencw<*d  annually 
from  1689  to  1879,  when  the  Army  Disdpline  Act,  consolidating 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  was  passed.  TMs  statute 
wtis  replaced  by  the  Army  Act  1881  (renewed  annually  by  a 


**  oomneAeeoMHt '^  act),  which  cOMdat  'the  pMvUooa  by 
which  billetiag  b  now  r^{tilatod.  But  moderm  oondttionsliave 
practically  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  billeting;  there  h 
extensive  barrack  accommodation  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  moreover^  troops  are  entrained  or  sent  by  sea 
when  the  distance  to  be  covered  b  more  than  one  day's  mavch. 
In  Scotland  the  provbions  as  to  biUcting  were  assimilated  10 
tho«e  in  England  in  iS$7,  and  in  Ireland  in  1879.  The  Army 
(Annual)  Act  1909  provided  for  the  billeting  of  the  Terntonal 
forces  in  case  of  national  emergen^,  on  occupiers  of  any  kind 
of  house  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  officer  of  police. 

BILLIAE06,  an  indoor  game  of  skill,  played  on  a  rectangular 
table,*  and  consbting  in  the  driving  of  small  baUs  wifh  a  stick 
called  a  cue  dthcr  against  one  another  or  intopocketsaccoriing 
to  the  methods  and  rules  described  below.  The  nkme  {Mnobably 
originated  in  the  Fr.  ^tOc  (connected  with  Eng.  "  billet ")  signi- 
fying a  stick.  Of  the  origin  of  Che  game  comparatively  tittlo 
b  known — ^MJn,  Italy,  Frantic  and  Germany  all  being  regarded 
as  its  original  home  by  various  authorities.  In  an  Amerioua 
test-book.  Modem  BilU»d*,  it  b  stated  that  Catkire  Moie 
(Cbnn  Cctchathach)i  king  of  Ixdand  In  the  and  century,  left 
behind  him  **  fifty-five  billiard  balls,  of  brass,  with  the  poola 
and  cues  of  the  same  tnatetfals.**  The  same  writer  refers  to  the 
travds  of  Anacharsb  throtigfa  Greece,  40&  BX:,  during  which 
he  saw  a  game  analogous  to  billiards.  French  writers  differ  as 
to  whether  thdr  country  can  claim  its  origin,  thon^  the  name 
suggests  this.  While  it  b  generally  asserted  that  Honciqne 
Devigne,  an  artist,  who  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  IX.,  gave 
form  and  rule  to  the  pastime,  the  Dktiotmake  Mmoefxel  and  the 
Acadimie  desjeux  ascribe  ito  invention  to  the  EngUsih.  Bouillet 
in  the  first  work  says:  "  Billiards  appear  to  be  derived  from 
the  game  of  bowls.  It  "was  andontly  known  in  Eo^bnd,  i^ene, 
perliaps,  it  was  invented.  It  was  brought  into  France  by  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  physician  icoommended  thb  exerdse."  In  the 
other  work  mentioned  we  readr  "  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
was  invented  in  Eni^and."  It  was  certainly  known  and  played 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Loub  XI.  (i495-i483).  Strutt,  a  mther 
doubHul  authority,  notwjthstandinjg  the  reputation  attained 
by  hb  Sports  m$d  PasUmes  of  ike  People  of  Ettiland,  considers  it 
probable  that  it  was  the  andeot  game  oi  PaDlo-maiQe  (Pafl 
Mall)  on  a  table  instead  of  on  the  ground  or  floor^^-an  impsofv^ 
ment,  he  says,  "  wliich  answered  two  good  purposes:  It  prc- 
duded  the  necessity  of  the  player  to  kneel  or  stoop  cxceedinglj 
when  he  struck  the  bowl,  and  accommodaced  the  game  to  tbt 
limits  of  a  chamber."  Whatever  its  origin,  and  idiatever  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  originally  played,  it  b  certain  that  it 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who  makes  Cleopatra, 
in  the  absence  of  Anthony,  invite  her  attendant  to  join  in  tlie 

pastime — 

"  Let  as  to  bflUaids:  oone.  Charmian." 

AnL  und  Qoo.  Act  ii.  sc  s> 

In  Cotton's  Compleai  Gitmester,  published  In  16741  ^^e  *^  <old 
that  thb  "  most  gentile,  deanly  and  ingenloos  game  "  was  first 
played  in  Italy,  though  in  another  page  he  Mentions  Spain  as  its 
birthplace.  At  that  date  billiards  must  have  been  tveli  enooglk 
known,  for  we  are  told  that  **  for  the  excellency  of  the  Tecrastloiiv 
it  b  much  approved  of  and  pbyed  by  most  nations  of  Europe^ 
especially  in  England,  there  bdng  few  towns  of  note  theicia 
which  hath  not  a  public  billiard  table,  neither  are  they  wanting 
in  many  noble  and  private  families  in  the  country." 

The  game  was  at  one  time  played  on  a  lawn,  Uke  modem 
croquet.^    Some  authorities  consider  that  hi  thb  form  it  was 

» tn  1007  an  oval  table  was  Introduced  in  Engbnd  by  way  of  a 
change,  out  thb  variety  b  not  here  considered. 

*  A  btcr  form  of  "  bwn-biUiards  "  again  enjoyed  a  bnef  popu- 
brity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  played  on  a 
lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  metal  ring  about  5 1  in.  in  dia- 
meter, planted  upright  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  freely  on  its  axfe 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  The  players,  two  or  more,  were  provided 
with  implemtats  reaembUng  eves  about  4  ft.  \ong  and  aiding  in  wire 
loops  toniewhat  souUbr  in  dbmeter  than  the  wooden  balb  (one  for 
each  irfayer).  which  were  of  such  a  size  as  barely  to  pass  through  the 
ring.  In  modem  times  such  games  as  bUlbrds  have  afforded  scope 
for  various  imitations  and  modificatkios  of  thb  aort^ 


ratiorfnced  InM  Earapc  tram  the  Ortent  by  tba  CraUdoL 
Tit  ball  was  nlted  or  struck  vltb  a  mallet  or  cub  (wtlh  Ibe  lalter, 
ilSlnitl'aalluiionlo"  iiiconvcDienca"i>  comet)  Ihiou^  haopa 
or  risgi,  and  ihtte  wen  Rpniduced  for  iodoor  piupoM*  od  a 
btlUaRJ-table,  alveUUB"  king  "  or  pin  wUch  liad  to  beitruck. 
In  <he  origin  jl  tibia,  whicb  «ne  gquaie.  then  wai  one  pocket, 
a  bole  in  (be  centie  of  the  table,  a*  on  ■  bagatelle  board,  th« 
hoop  m  ling  bdog  RlaiMd.  Tien  came  dmilu  pocket*  akmg 
one  ol  the  side  cmhiOM  >«uik  in  tbe  bed  of  the  table;  and 
ennluallytke  modem  Ubietraievtdved.  attue  oblong  or  double- 
iqaan.  with  pockela  opening  in  tiie  cuibiona  at  escb  tntner  and 
ii  the  lalddk  of  Mck  long  lidc;  The  Eoglisb  ublt*  «>e  of  ibi> 
typ*,  tm>U  bag!  of  neUiacbeisg  alucbed  to  the  packet*.  Tbe 
FnDcb  and  Ameilcmn  sine  of  bflUanh  u  pla)Fcd  i 
tabk.    We>baUdeilGntiritlitheEi«lubguiie. 


Tbt  Engliab  table  coniiit*  o[  >  fnineworit  of  miho|iny  t 
other  haid  Hood,  irith  six  legi.  and  Unnig  enonib  to  bear  (h 
vtighl  of  Eve  ilabi  of  *lua,  etch  >{  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  1}  in.,  an 
about  1  in.  thick.    Thoe  having  been  fitted  together  ■'  '     ' 


tboflhc 


fineat  tenure  having  been  lightly  strained 
are  vrewed  on,  and  the  pocketi,  for  which  pravialan  bu  been 
made  in  ibe  ililes,  are  adjusted.  At  the  taiside  edge  o(  the 
truahion  ii  not  pcrpendicuCiu  to  the  bod  of  the  table,  but  iB 
bevelled  away  30  that  the  lop  oTctbangi  tbe  baie  by  about 
)  of  an  in.,  the  actnal  playing  inta  of  the  (able  i>  6  ft.  wide  but 
Is  it  u.  ihoitof  nil.  long.  Thehei^^t  af  the  tBbieisift.gb. 
measured  Irotn  the  floor  10  the  cloth.  The  doth  is  in  the  shape 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

. .._  _iitn  line  of  the  table,  and  arc  uuilly 
ilu  piccci  of  bladi  liHUe  paper  or  court 
F  lie  tpedaliy  murked  (or  the  «cuiDn  ia 
chaik.  TlH  tnM  Uae  and  the  D  am 
marked  eitber  with  chalk,  ullors'  plptctay, 
or  an  adlaary  lad  pewai  ao  olher  mub 
appear  on  Ibe  tabb.  Smner  tables  provide 
plenw  of  pnclie*  and  vqUKmeDl,  pro- 
vided that  the  relalkn  of  the  leogth  lathe 
bnwhh  be  obser%vL  On  tbiK  tabia  fuD. 
aiied  balls  may  b*  inedjthe  pocketi  being 


tbe  bed  al  the  ubie.  Tbe  old  hit  cuihioix 
pofHssed  lo  Ih lie  resilience  that  about  tS^j 
india-rubber  wu  lubitituled,  the  value  d 


mia  Iho  IkJly.    Vi 

onim  pouK  of  tl«  not     rid  "  enon^,  il.  (fid 

(tee  of  the  cuihion.    hall  to  rtbotiod  qmeklv:  bu.  --—— 

B.  Pyramid  -pot       substance  yn  lavent&L  practically. 

C.  Centre  spot.  apinst  told  and  miBitiaiay  eiuli 

XY.  Baulk  line.  Jl  P«ipos»  _L«le  '-  ■'-  --■■  ~ 


ihe  cold,  but  wi 

^, 1  not  pemit  tl 

qiucklv:  but  eventually 


ball  when  resting  agaiiut  t^  cushion  with  only 

euoe  nearly  half  ol  tbe  npur  pui  of  the  baU. 

-■  -  -■ ■  j„„  oJ  J„  pocket!  depends  the  ear  with  which 

Tf«  Bouth  of  the  poclist.  known  is  the  "  lall  " 


""^u™ 


m  led  1^  the  kielti  of  the'ui 
''nvtoil «( i*he  mi^'pscLts.  U 


^5 


Tbe  prindpal  gunea  an  three  in  nuinber, — NHIarii  tnfir, 

ftymmfdi  tsd  fotl]  and  from  these  iprinE  a  variety  of  others. 
Tbe  object  of  the  {jayer  In  each  game,  however,  Is  either  to  drive 
one  or  other  of  the  balli  into  one  at  other  of  tbe  pocketi,  or  (only 
in  bHUirdi  proper)  to  cause  the  •triket'i  btdl  to  come  into  sue- 
ccnivt  contact  with  two  other  bafU.  Tbe  tomier  stroke  Is  known 
aa  a  iosrinf  (a  term  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  pockets  nied  to 
be  called  haatda  In  old  day*),  the  btter  a*  ■  csnwit.  When 
tbe  ball  k  faced  Into  a  pMtM  the  atnke  la  oDtd  a  winning 
haiard;  wbxa  the  ■tttker'i  ball  falls  into  a  podal  after  oDntact 
wiihlbeobjectballgllietlrokeisaloiingbasud;  "itdhaiards" 
mean  that  the  led  ball ii  the  object-ball,  "white  baiaidB"  Iha 

Three  btlb  are  used  in  billiards  pioptT,  two  white  and  one  red. 


while  I: 

to  diitingnlifa  It 


exceedingly  difficult  to  get  thne  sDch  ivory  Calls  (tlie  b 

incc  for  eustld^)  except  by  cuttllu  Dp-raany  tuiks,  and  when 
pfocured  the  balls  soon  loe  their  perfcctkin,  partly  because  Ivory 
js  softer  In  one  pari  thsji  ajlother,  partly  because  it  b  very  aus- 
jj_.....  ._  .,. .. 1 1 ind  unequally 


^yer.    TTie 
nghs  generally 


on-ihaped  end  called  a 


tWS 


ide  whl 


pbycr  makes  a  *'  bridge  "  by  placing  nrjst  . 

ta  slide  has  cue  Aiidlo  strike  tbe  balL  As  it  19  noldways  possible 
m  reach  the  bait  in  this  way,  longer  cues  (the  "  hall-butt  "  and 

ol  wood  al  tlu  end  of  which,  perpoidicijljii'  to  tbe  axis,  is  tMtened 
an  X  of  wood  or  metal,  the  cue  being  rcfited  mi  the  tipper  half  while 
the  lowru-  ia  on  the  cloth.  A  "  long  rest,"'  about  6  ft.  long,  is  used 
with  Ihe  long,  cues,  tbe  "  ihort  rar  "  (or  "  Jigger  'T  about  4  ft  long, 
with  the  ordinary  ciu^.  A  roarkine-board  arid  stands  or  raclts  lor 
rests  and  butts,  with  In>n  and  bmih  (v  the  table,  and  a  cover  for 
the  ubic  when  not  is  uie,  complete  the  billian]  "  furniture  "  of  the 

Tbe  game  ol  billiarij  tnptr  ohubU  of  tEie  making  of  winning 
and  losing  htiards  and  cannona.  It  It  oiually  played  lietweeii 
two  opponents  (or  four,  two  against  two)  fat  too  or  more  pdat^ 
three  being  scored  for  each  rod  hazard,  two  for  aadi  wlaite  huard 
ad  twtt  for  each  cansolL  Certain  lorftf  larva  on  the  athat  band 
»re  to  the  opponeot:  ttmning  jnrat  Iwll  off  the  table  or  hiTo 
pocket  without  having  hit  anotlMr  ball,  3  (a  coup);  ordinary. 


9J6 

wbich   ICO 


BILLIARDS 


hitlJDg  111  objecl'lidl),  i.  AD  llwae  foridls  tnvolYe 
Llion  of  the  lum,  Tbat  are  »1»  "  (oiJ  strako  " 
■  Dothing  to  die  ofi^wncDl,  ud  only  involve  the 

of  the  tuni:  audi  u  plajring  with  the  wrong  ball, 

forcing  ■  bail  oS  (he  Ubie,  hilling  ■  ball  twice,  ftc  When  Cb« 
red  ball  is  pocketed  It  is  replaced  on  the  biUiud-ipol;  if  Ihit  ia 
occupied,  OD  the  pyiamid-qnt;  if  thai  loo,  on  the  cenlre-qut; 
but  if  the  opponest'i  white  bail  ii  pocketed  il  remain!  out  of 
play  till  bis  turn  comes.  Public  miiches  between  ittepls  are 
played  for  higher  poiou,  but  the  rules  which  govem  them  an 
the  same.  Ihe  players  have  alttmaU  turns,  each  being  "  in 
play  "  and  conlinuing  bia  "  break  "  until  he  fails  ts  score. 
~  Jchofaofballi 


The  plsyer.  ttawlini  behind  Ibe^lk  li«.  «nl<e  »ch  a  Ull  1 

Tim 

IhcKniiciideuptoIhetc 

>p  cuthioa.  and  he  vh<w  ball  on  its  rt 

Mops  i^arot  the  bottom 

cushion  has  Ihe  choice  of  bad  and  balk. 

gtefc^; 

'bfcaktbehdh."    The  balk  aR  said  to 

vtl  player  has  etnick  the  r'    - 

baUwiien  off  the  table!., 

in 

£ixl'. '    Bir^uSfiie  ba'ls  thue  takes  oUce  whenevc 

as  at  Ihe  bc(inD.ng  of  th 

^ 

LiiJ;-)"  S^pb^i,  oin'llfl"  w  pan  J^d! 

(hat  loim  the  D.  Jiiul  mu 

de 

the  baulk  Jine,  (or  he  may 

not  hit  direct  anyball  that 
k.linc:  if  he  wishes  to  pUy 

iSM^-„1^.'S,i.-12f.„ 

"  in  band  '')  or  [mm  the  pbn  when 

■A  on  or  behind  the  bou 

Sntitrikeaeudiicnout 

I( 

player  [ails  ID  ecore,  the  ad 

r.st.eiiberfn>nib.ulk(i 

his 

own  bail  has  stopped.     [ 

by  the  «■«  stroke  a  player  makra 

lodnc  baiard.  )k  scom  foi  each  of  them.  Thui  if  be  pccketi  t 
nd  &1I  aad  the  ciie.ba1l,  he  scm  eii,  «  H  be  mak^Tacian 
andholei  the  ted  ball.  five.    In  the  case  of  ■  cannon  and  ■  lai 


The  fMmi  u  made  by  striking  Ibe  ball  higli,  with  a  flowlni  or 
[ollowMg  motion  of  the  cue.  juil  as  (he  low  stnke  impeda  the 
morion  of  the  ball,  the  follow  eipeJItea  it. 

la  Ihe  dnit  the  ball  is  struck  low  without  the  sudden  jerk  of  the 
screw,  and  with  leu  than  the  onward  push  of  Ihe  follow. 

The  iM.Urotf  is  a  leriei  of  wiDning  haaidi  nude  by  pockelinc 
Ihe  rrd  ball  in  one  of  Ihe  comers  from  the  ipol.     The  irral  art  is. 


ipot-ttroke  btoughl.  that  at  Ihe  end  of  the  lOth  century 
■cMuy  to  bar  R  OBI  of  the  profesalcMl  mMcfcte,  ind  the  ' 


ing  Etwiisfa 


•S: 


lis  so  eompieteiy  mailaKl  the  difSniltics 
ch  long  sacee^ns  of  hanrds  that  (hey 
ineicsl  tn  billiiRls,  (he  came  being  ll(tle 
»«c.»..nmmKiHiHieeofspa(4(nikBa.  la  I«8S  W.  JT  PeaU 
Burfe  6ii  ipou  in  ■ucc*tiiao,  and  la  iSas  in  a  bnak  of  uoa 
— the  longeit  record— no  less  than  li8j  of  the  points  were  scored 
through  ipoi-serok*  breaks.    J.C.  Sals,  by.uaenf  iheioTw.back. 


to  haw  made  as  many  M4I3  such  auokei  in  auceesina.  The  ipDl- 
stroke  was  known  and  used  in  1SJ5.  vthcn  a  run  of  twenty-iwo 
"  spots  "  caned  quite  a  senution.  The  player,  whose  name  was 
Cair.  odiered  to  play  any  man  in  Enatand.  but  tbouifa  chaUemed 
by  Edwin  KemtCM  Mrer  HM  him,  so  Ihe  iMter  became  chaopn. 
Kenifield,  howwer.  did  not  regard  the  spot^ativke  aa  -pmiiae 
billiards,  rarely  played  it  himwlf,  and  had  Ibe  pocket  of  bis  taUes 
reduced  to  3  in.,  and  the  bUliard^pot  nmed  neater  to  the  top  of 
the  table,  an  as  to  make  the  stroke  cmeedinKly  difficnlt.  Jobu 
Roberti,  sen.,  who  succeeded  KentCeld  aachoapiaa  in  It4i>,  worhMl 
hard  at  the  atrnke.  but  never  made,  in  public,  a  lanter  nm  than  104 
in  succession.  Bui  W.  Cook.  John  RoberlB,iun..  and  others,  assisted 
by  the  improvementa  made  In  the  implements  rd  the  gi 


n..  only  to  be  theonalvea  outdone  by  W.  PtmO 
bomadeiuchhiigehraatabyBeaueltbKinlte 

It  was  nnally  ^VRdj  the  Assoeialioa  rules  pravidiiif  tbat  odli; 

he  second  huard  the  icdlnll  be  placed, 

len  the  q»l-atn>ke  was  dying,  many 
n  Roberts,  iuiL,  assiduously  cult  ivaud 
known  as  "^lop-of-the-t»ble-play."  the 


eventually  the  pBui.nni«  loo  wm 
isually  emplo>-Ed  when  cue-ball  and 
[etbecand  the  third  ballwK  in  a  line. 
1:  then  by  placing  the  lip  of  the  cue 
id  pusbing  nnlly  and  oietuUy.  ddc 
d  be  puned  niHle  and  tlv  cue-ball 
-If  the  two  ohjecl-balli  get  jammed. 

IS  may  be  made  by  a  Wilful  pbiytr. 

i9cannoni  in  ISfli,  but  Ihe  AmenCBD 
match  with  John  Robena.  Jvn.,  easily 
12«7  cannons,  before  he  dekberalely 

'■  t^ie  the  balls,  however,  were  jnsc 
■k^ully  used  to  keep  the  balb  doae 
which  was  a  compromlBC  between 

Is,  9f-in.  balls  an)  jf.in.  pocket'  wtn 


occur.    A  similar  positioa  came  into  discredil  in 
the  " cmUe-double-kisi "  or  "anchor"  canm 

that  a  hHig  series  cfcaDnDns  cauM  be  made  wii 
positioa — a  stroke  Introduced  by  Loveloy  and 
by  hlra.  T.  Reece  and  Mbers  (see  behnr). 
nednfformibrJIMto.— This  stroke  wna  haired  early  in  tbe 

Eme'a  nistory.  It  could  only  be  made  when  the  cue-ball  was  io 
nd  and  the  object-ball  just  outside  that  part  of  the  baulk-liac 
Ihal  helps  to  form  the  D.  Thecue-ball  wasseisoclaielotbeobjea- 
ball  as  only  not  to  tooch  It.  and  was  then  pushed  very  gently  ioro 
the  pocket,  graaing  the  other  so  tllahily  as  Just  to  diake  it.  ukd 
no  more.  A  number  of  similar  aInJies  could  thus  be  made  b^or* 
the  object'ball  was  out  of  posilion. 

A  J€T,ny  is  a  l»lni  haiard  into  one  of  tbe 
when  the  object-ball  is  close  10  the  cushion . 
lies;     it  rKjiiires  to  be  played     '  "     " 


-.s.-. 


be  (generally  too)  poclteta 
■n  aloni  which  the  pnckvt 
e  required  10  turn  the  ball 


Mb* 

hall,  the  cue  being  heS 
le  point  not  bdng  directed 
Tncrally  used  to  effect  a 
len  in  a  line,  the  eiw^BaH 
~  "  m  of  tea 


cannon  when  the  thm  ball 

and  the  obiect-btUI  being  c. —  „„ — 

used  Irregularly  for  pigm,  made  when  the  object-ball  b  as 
to  the  cue.ball  as  the  latter  to  the  cushion.        '      "  ■  '   " 
make  screwing  impndble:  the  cue  li  then 
almnat  45'  or  50'  and  its  axis  directed  to  ihv 
so  that  backward  rotation  is  set  up.    Vign» 

The  perfection  of  tritlianli 

this  perfection  can  only  be  altS'ned  ly 

unremitting  practice.  When  Ihe  cue-ball  [■  10  played  that  iti 
is  aimed  at  tlie  en reme  edge  of  Ihe  object-ball,  Ihe  c«-UH's 
is  divened  at  what  Is  called  the  "  ntiu^  "  or  "  talf-IM  - 
II  the  balls  were  flat  discs  Instead  of  •pbena  the  e^  el  o 
would  touch  Ihe  centre  of  ttie  other.  The  ob|ect-ban  is  *tr 
"three-quaner  ball"  or  "quartet-ball"  setenli*| •* the < 


1 10  be  found  In  the 
■k  fsshion  as  H>  leave  ibe  balls 
■  ind  cannon: 


ibinatiM 


,, n  to  MfOt*  Btd-vf  beunca  tha  klMall  polat 

■□d  th(  cmuig  v  tte  npaciivcly  ol  iha  objst-lMll.  Tbe  hulf- 
boN  ■Kf k  ■■  iimriliB  IB  tka  ^udard  anfla  lor  bBUuih  odwr 
ihIcb  beJH  MjuntiMM  tamed  nlbcr  vurwuv  a*  "  nt]wr  mon 
ar%M  iluB  Mf-baa"  TIh  anki  oC  IJb  cvctiall't  ■»  (sune 
wnM  ba  abdui  4s*.  wen  tha  otqKC-ban  Sail,  taut  ai  tlm  obfRt- 
ball  Bovc*  iamsUati^  It  ••  Nnck,  tbt  cdb-UU  il  aM  naully 
divtrtid  aoiiB  thu  u  f  ma  tha  pniloatatiao  al  in  urifiaal  comi 
It  Mi«  eonvcntianlaiMaB  pterov  W  nvuil  tbe  piBloii(U»ii  of  tbn 
eoiin«atd  nw  ihaoriiiiurtnckvlwaealeutaliiis  Hwutle.  The 
■Hiiinl  M-i^fli.  ihI  all  anilaa.  «*  b*  BodilWd  l^  ildt  and  tacw. 
Ibe  UB  sf  •tfaattb  alio  make*  Ob  baD  ID  08  It  a  tridar  aoflb 

Dtadtfuifia  in  BOliard  Pla^.—Ttx  sudeai  devtlapmait  of 
Eniitik  iHlliirds  ii  dus  mainly  to  Uie  lUl  of  wdk  laidiiig  playeis 
■t  John  Roberts,  ■en-.tnid  ha  aoD  of  Ibe  wn  austt.  Isdced, 
their  ciTCen  form  the  histny  of  modern  billludE  [rom  1849 
when  tjie  elder  Rgbens  chsllengeil  Kenlficld  (who  decKned  to 
pby)  Cor  lie  dumpionship.  No  useful  a>rap«ri»o  am  be  mide 
betveea  (be  lut-n&aaed  men.  and.  the  duuige  of  cuthiooa  fnm 
Ibt  to  indiainhbeT  further  a)mp1lca,lei  the  quutloa.  Kentfitld 
repmeaied  the  best  otlbe  old  style  ot  pby,  and  was  RiKStskilFol 
perform^T^  but  Robcni  had  a  geohu  br  the  jEsme,  cfimbined 
with  great  nerve  and  pbyikal  pover,  Tib  upadty  [or  cndur- 
ann  enabled  him  to  practise  ungje  attokcs  till  they  becnme 
certainties,  when  weaker  men  would  have  Failed  from  sheer 
(it^uai  and  that  prooeas  tppUed  to  the  icquisi^oD  ol  the 
^Mt-stioke  wa>  wiiat  ^afed  hint  decisively  in  front  of  the 
playert  «f  hii  day  unlil  s  younger  generation  (aught  liy  him 
cune  (orwanl.  la  iSSo  the  younger  generation  lad  caught  him 
up,  and  uon  afterwarda  Burptusod  bim  at  thia  atiokei  both 
W.  Cook  and  J.  Roberta,  Jun.,  omied  it  to  greater  pedeclioB, 
but  they  were  ni  turn  put  entirely  bi  the  shade  by  W.  UitcheU 
Uld  W.  J.  Peall.  It  is  cutioni  to  realize  that  John  Roberls, 
■en,,  developed  the  game  chicly  by  meaniof  ^mt-play,  whereai 
k<>  son  conliDued  the  pnxeaa  by  abandoning  it.  The  public, 
however,  liked  quick  scoilni  and  long  breaks,  and  therefore 
a  nibatltule  had  to  be  devised.  Tbli  waa  provided  chieSy  by 
the  younger  Roberta,  whose  fertility  of  resource  and  nunual 
dexterity  eventually  pUced  him  by  a  very  kmg  way  ai  the  bead 
of  his  profession.  In  exhibition  matches  he  barred  the  qst- 
atroke  and  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  top-of-tie-table  play. 

Tlie  next  development  waa  borrowed  fmm  the  French  game 
(see  bekm),  whidi  consists  entirdy  of  cannons.  Both  French 
and  American  profeason,  giving  undivided  altention  to  cauDom 
tod  not  being  permitted  to  use  the  fusk-slrok,  arrived  at  • 
peifectim  in  coatroliing  or  "hktiuij"  the  bolls  to  which 
Engloh  players  cosld  not  pretend;  yet  the  ptinciplea  involved 
In  making  a  long  series  of  cannons  vera  anilied,  and  leading 
piofes^oals  soon  acquired  the  necessary  delicacy  of  touch. 
The  plan  Is  to  get  the  three  balls  dose  to  each  other,  say  within 


whidi  a 


(,  and  a 


n  fio 


a  cushion.  The  striker's  ball  should  be 
behind  the  other  tm,  one  ol  which  il  nearer  the  eoihion,  the 
ether  a  little  farther  off  siid  farther  forward.  Tlie  strlker'a  ball 
Is  tapped  quietly  on  (he  one  next  the  cushion,  and  hits  the  third 

cushbn.  The  ball  first  struck  rebounds  from  the  cushkti,  and 
at  tbe  dose  of  the  stroke  all  three  balls  are  at  rest  in  s  position 
exactly  nmilar  to  that  at  stxrting,  which  is  called  by  (h*  French 
poiilimmire.  "niuseachslrokeisarepotltionoflbepreviouaono, 
the  positions  o£  the  balls  being  rebtively  the  same,  but  actually 
forming  a  seriea  of  short  advances  afoog  the  cushv^n.  With  the 
push-stroke  a  great  number  of  these  cannons  could  bo  quickly 
made,  say  so  In  jj  minutes;  and,  as  that  roeans  100  points, 
aooiing  was  rapid.  Most  of  the  grest  ^ut-barred  breaks  con- 
Uintd  long  aeries  of  these  cannons,  and  ilicir  value  as  records 
Is  coTrapowUngly  dlminis!i«l,  for  in  sudi  bair'a-brcadth  dls- 
lancn  very  often  no  one  but  the  player,  and  somatimes  not 
even  he,  could  tell  whether  a  stroke  nas  made  or  missed  or  was 
fouL  Puah'barred,  the  cannons  are  played  nearly  as  fast; 
but  with  moat  men  the  series  Is  shorter,  Hoiil  strokes  being  used 
sriieif  Che  cannon  (atiDOt  be  dirtclly  played. 

Ckamplmsliif.—-V/hca  Kentfidd  declined  to  play  In  i*40, 
Jc^  Kabttts.  s<a„  ssHuned  tbi  title,  and  bdd  the  potitku  till 


April  14.  (S;o  . 
Nov.is'.'iB'o' 


UaVK^ii; 
April  t. 


Roberts 


n..  1.  Cook  .' 


John  Roberta,  jun 
till  beaten  on  sucl 


fairly  contended  that  he  rcrpained  champion 
a  table  under  the  mica  in  force  when  be  wdd 
the  title  or  imdu  a  new  code  (0  which  he  was  a  coDsoiting 
party.  A  match  was  played  for  the  championship  between 
Roberts  and  Dawson  In  1899  of  18,000  up,  levd.  The  main 
departure  from  a  chunpionihip  game  lay  in  the  table,  which 
bad  ordinary.  Ihou^  not  easy  pockets,  mstcad  ol  three-inch 
pockets.  The  match  exdted  mudi  interest,  because  Dawson, 
who  had  already  beaten  North  for  tbe  BiUiatd  Aisodation 
champioBship,  was  the  first  man  for  many  years  to  play 
Roberts  even;  bat  Roberta  seemed  the  game  by  1814  pokits. 
After  this  Dswson  in^roved  tnaterialty,  and  te  rggp,  for  tbe 
second  time,  be  von  tlie  Billiard  Association  championsbip. 
His  position  was  challenged  by  Djggle  and  Stevenson,  who 
contested  a  game  ol  «ooo  points.  Stevenson  woo  by  1900,  but 
fost  to  Dawson  by  mj  poinlsj  he  beat  him  Irr  January  igoi, 
and  though  Dawsoa  won  a  match  before  the  close  of  the  spring. 
Stevenson  continued  to  cslsblUi  Us  lupeiiOTity,  and  at  the 
b<  ~  itcslably  the  Engliib  diampiaiL 

'.  billiards  have  greatly  altered  ilnee 
W  ch  iixluded  191  voi^  ud  waa  Bade 

In  rinedegreeameaHureof  devetupttieatj 

bi  lot  be  Eiven  to  them,  for  tables  vary 

cfl  nd  dincah  ones,  andeompariKiii  are 

!laie»t"al|.ia" 

and  piish.barred 
-eiHon  ia  Anril  1904 
'.W  John  T-' — " 


errtijrtrtoagreeiocQui. 

veBTOpdats.aodBcanjiveCas  poinis. 

formula,  10+15— S^—*- 40.  The  handicap  of  "baning"  one 
or  more  pockets  to  tlie  better  player,  he  hsviiig  on\y  four  or  live 
pockcu  la  play  into,  has  been  abidiibed  in  cocnpany  with  other 

fyriMi^  Is  pEayed  by  two  or  four  persons— in  the' latter  cue 
In  sides,  two  and  two.  It  Is  played  with  fifteen  balls,  placed 
doie  together  by  means  of  a  frame  b  the  form  ol  a  triangle  or 
pyramid,  with  Ihttf 
ball.    ■Die  a 


re  ol  Uk  apex  ban  CO 
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9ot,  and  fhc  Mil  IMUiiig  Ihc  pjmnM  abauld  lis  b  m  cDDfuct 
EDsa,  Iha  but  in  a  unigfat  Una  with  tlie  aishioii. 

Pyramiik  1*  a  nne  citinly  <A  winning  huirdi,  Bnd  Ik  who 
auccccd*  in  pockHui  the  ireAlnx  number  of  tuUi  wiiu.  UwHy 
tbc  pynnid  ia  iu(|e  of  ilteen  redorcoloui^  balla.  with  ttestrik- 
ioB  tall  while-  Tim  vtiit«  InU  ia  common  lo  bacfa  ptayos.  tlAvijig 
■■--■'-■  ~  -■-  "-d.  tht  first  play«r,  placine  hi.  ball  in  the  baulk- 


white  ^l'fi1>m  (he  place  al  which  it  ilopivd. "  WbFn  Fithtr  Hiccecdt 
id  maliiAg  a  winaic^  liauird,  be  piaya  at  any  Pthw  ball  he  choosea, 
and  ouiunuet  hit  Ideate  IiH  be  ceasei  id  econ;  Aod  u  the  g^mc  i« 
coniinned  by  altcRute  breika  uaiii  the  Ian  ced  txJI  Is  uckeled. 
The  ganle  is  anamonly  played  tor  a  itake  upon  the  whol^  aod  a 

ptoportieiBle  Kim  upon  e«k  ball  or  Us— as,         — 

andis-bOllt.  TbopIaveriniiuUfe  by  pocket: 
it  ovTT  the  tal^cjandlosesaliCeby  runainf  I 
inia  ■  pocket.  miniBE  (he  ted  bnllh  or  btentloully  giving  ■  mua. 
In  Ihitgame  the  bauTIi  ia  u  pTDtcciida;  Ihu  i>  to  ny.  tht  pbyH 
cin  pqckei  any  ball  wherever  it  liea,  either  within  or  wlihout  thg 
baulL  iine.  and  whether  the  white  be  in  haftd  or  nut.  Thii  llbcny 
ia  a  great  and  ceitain  advantage  under  many  circunutanqn,  eapec> 
ally  ID  the  handa  of  a  good  player-  It  ia  not  a  vrry  uncommod 
occurrence  for  an  adept  to  pocket  aix  or  eight  ballainaalnglebtcak. 
o..,.  ^.-..  ..J  t... I..,  ^j^  known,  Indeed,  _lo  pocket  the 


rhitclbali 


dcddwl  liycl 


w  idly  at 


jriUdtgnuigi 


hsi^UI 


biUisrda,  l»ing  aUowtd  ta  advus  each  other,  eadtgnuig  o*  and  con- 
tinuing IB  {lUy  aa  Inat:  aa  he  can,  am!  oaaing  when  he  niino  s 
haanf.  Foul  (troiia  ars  reckoacd  aa  In  i^Iarda,  eicepi  ai  iigiRta 
hnll*  tnuphtfw  park  ntliH-.  If  ivo  bslla  loucli,  We  pUyef  pToegeda 
a  poioc  for  every  vinning  habrd.  Whea 
re  pockcled,  he  w>io  made  the  laal  haiord 

nitcmaiely,  till  the  game  iciminiiea  by  the  holing  of  one  or  other 
ball.  The  pyramid  balla  ate  utuall^  a  tittle  amalter  than  the  UUiard 
balls!  the  .larmer  aic  about  i  ia.  la  diametir,  thi  litter  aA  iit- 10 

toting  Pyramids,  eelrlom  played,  ia  the  revene  of  (lie  laal-named 
game-  and  conaista  of  iounv  hazards,  each  player  uaing  Ihe  aame 
atrihins  ball,  and  Inking  s  ball  from  the  pyrainid  for  evciy  lovog 
haiardT    Aa  in  the  other  gaine- the  baulk  Is  Roprotectun.    Aaothrr 


.: —  t .J,  pla^  ■ n  — ' 


■a  SkdI-onI,  a  gane  al 


Peei,  a  game  wMdi  may  Ix  plaved  by  tvto  qi  mote  persoDi. 
consins  entiieb'  of  winning  hazanU.  Each  jAtytt  ssbuHbes  a 
ciiiuia  stake  to  fonn  Ihe  pool,  and  at  ilaniog  baa  (hnc  chajiccs 
or  lives-  He  is  iben  provided  with  a  coloured  or  numbered  ball, 
and  the  game  commences  thus;— Tbe  white  ball  h  pUnd  on  the 
spot  and  the  ted  is  played  at  it  from  lit  baulk  seraidrcle.  If 
tbc  playei  pocket  the  white  he  leccivei  the  price  of  a  life  from 
the  owoei  ol  the  wbi  te;  but-if  he  [oil,  the  next  player,  Ihe  yellow, 
■plays  00  the  lad;  and  w  cm  atlemaldy  tiU  lil  ^ve  pl^ed,  or 
tUi  a  ball  be  podieted.  When  a  iMlt  is  potJwted  tlM  ilrikerplayi 
on  the  ball  neaicsl  Us  awn,  and  goes  on  playing  is  long  sa  be 

The  order  «f  pby  Is  ossaEly  a*  foloin  >-Tlie  «bite  ball  ii  spot  ted : 
red  playa  upon  whiw:  velkiw  upon  nd;  dim  blutt  br«av,  pan, 
blacie,  aodspot-whiieiallowift  ihaotderolaucctaioa  nasiad.«hire 
bhiyinf  on  spot-white.    Ttie  oids  is  itBiiK  ior  a  ■atw  luinbei, 

The  pbyeriwu  n  life  for  every  baU  pocketed,  atHticcttva  the  sum 
agreed  on  for  BKh  life  from  tlu  owner  of  thst  ball.  HefMssaUfa 
to  the  owner  of  the  bsH  he  plays  on  and  miaes;  or  by  making  a 
hdng  haiard  after  striking  HCh  ball  \  by  pbjnng  at  the  wmoghall. 
by  runidng  a  osup;  or  byfoiting  his  ball  over  the  labia.  Kules 
goveniing  tlia  game  provlds  far  aiany  Mhar  iacidenu.  A  hall  in 
baulkauybtplneirBllw  the  striker  whovbtfl  is  in  tend.    If 

.  the  stiOiar'i  haH-bi  anthill— that  li^  aa  plaosd  ia  tki  faws  of  the 
poda  at  B»i  (o  allow  liini  to  strike  the  pievlauily-playnl  bait — 
he  may  have  all  the  balls  except  hiaoWn  and  Ihe  object  bail  removed 
from  Ihe  table  to  aUa(thiB:lo  By  brieole  from  the  cuAiOB.  latoaie 
chibsaod  poblk  loama  an  aigtel  ban  is  allond  IB  be  moved  an  loch 
ortwolmntbecaraeiibutwilhaballBoiemeved  the  player  nus( 

.  not  lalH  s  life-  When  the  strBier  loses  a  life,  Ihe  D»t  in  niuiion 
plays  at  (bs  ball  oeuest  his  own:  but  if  the  pbyer'i  ball  happen 
to  6e  in  hand,  he  playi  at  the  baN  nenmi  to  the  centre  apoc  on  ihe 
hauIkline.whelherttlKinaroulofbaulk.  laauch  a  caae  the  striker 
caapby  froiaanyiiartof  thesmiciiiJB.  Any  ball  lyinainlhe  way 
of  tile  airiksi't  ball,  and  prevgnliog  him  fniin  lakina  lair  aioi  and 
reaching  the  object-ball,  must  be  removedi  and  replaced  after  the 


atrvkn  II  then  ba  aiw  *K 
must  be  meaaiiRd  by  tha  iit_ 
equal,  the  ball  lo  be  pU»d  upi 

striker  Hm  pwket  theUllhe  plat*  on  and  Ihed  r 

a  pocka.  he  ki>»  s  life  to  Ike  player  whose  bal  he  packatsd.  whick 
ball  is  Chen  to  be  coasiderKl  in  hsnd.  The  hrsl  player  who  km» 
aU  his  three  lives  cad  "  star  ";  that  is.  by  payiag  into  the  puol  a 
snta  equal  to  his  orlglaal  Kske,  be  b  aniilcd  ts  as  maiiy  lAes  'aa 


haiid,  hemualpiaynptolheiopciiahioniorfaiicehhbiliontliespo" 
If  hla.ball  be  ool  In  hand,  ha  playa  at  the  nearest  ball,  wbervw  I 

^Joci/'iiDf-— In  this  gsflle.  which  laala  for  half-in-himr,  there  ar 
no  lives,  (he  player  whme  ball  ia  pocketed  paying  (he  stake  to  th 
pockercr.    Each  player  leceiveaa  coloured  ball  and  playa  ia  ordr 


-  FoUowing  Pool."  the  white  ball  bei^  _. 
Ion,  however,  a  black  bill,  whkUi  is  apotted 

-play  on  the  black  ball.     If  he  pockets  it 


llMdDlay 


double  Itake  or 
take  blaeka  sw 


Che  black;  it  ia  also  permiici 
pinks  altemacet/  withoat  f 


the  centre-spot. 


ball-    The  ffiae 


any  ban-    1 
I  ilfowed  as 


to  let  a  player,  sl[a  the  bit  roi 

aa  that  the  taiut^  of  lives  (nay  be  treqnent.  At  the  eaa  et  taa  nau.- 
hour  the  marker  aanouocas  at  ih«  beglaning  at  the  isaad  that  k 
ia  tha  hut  toond.  White,  who  Um  a  ■»!«  at  the  begliininf  by 
being  spotted,  has  the  luc  stnrire.  If  a  player  wishes  wenter  the 
game  during  its  progiess  his  ball  It  put  on  IbebDUsid-ipoi  just  be4oi« 
white  plays,  and  he  lakes  Us  fim  stroke  at  the  and  cJ  th*  suid 

AMli^iM-— Tbisisagiinio^iwiiFaiidehibiinlendM.  ta 
stinciple  k  is  a  Mhination  e<  Dnimsds  sad  pooL  Tlie  lAitc  hall 
B  tha  ciii.ba1l  Ice  all  players.  The  pyramid  mUs.  «>  up  ii  la  pyia- 
mjda.  cnunl  one  point  och,  the  yellow  halt  two  poidU.  tmn  ball 
three,  and  so  on.  ^hn  blsdl  Is  put  on  the  UHard-spnt,  the  piik  a* 
the  centre^pot,  Una  below  tha  apax  baU  ef  the  pycsald!  bson. 


■iddkBBt,  sreen  on  the  odil  omer  spot  of  the  D,  yetlow  oa  the 
left.  Vie  pUytrs,  havteg  deeded  the  order  of  phy.  Etticnly  by 
djatrlbutiat  the  pool  haKs  from  the  hastet.  sod  plsyiog  n  Nie  order 
of  coksin  as  shim  OB  tte  BBildv  bond,  an  oti^  n  strike  • 
icd  ban  bit.  If  k  is  nckcte&iha  plsysr  scon*  oat  and  Is  at 
liberty  to  play  on  any  lit  th*  tsfoured  billii  though  in  tone  duba 
he  is  compelled  to  play  on  (he  yellow,  H  be  pockets  a  cokwRd  baH 
hescores  the  number  dp^nta  which  thM  boll  is  worth,  and  pla)B 
a^ia  on  af«)  bsH,  thaenlound  bsll  beia«naUsed  on  haapocsBa 
so  on;  but  a  red  baU  noat  olwavslM  pochMadhcfoR  a  mon  valntjk 
ballcanbepUytdat.  When  all  the  nd  balls  have  been  pocketed — 
■one  are  put  hack  on  the  taUs  at  at  pyramUa— the  remahilnt  IhU* 
•not  be  pocketad  In  a*  pod  onlcr  MHt  in  aat  nplsad.    Tla 


BILLIARDS 

w  itlatt  of  Sw'bdiL 

— , , , — «  be  mlMcd,  *c.     It 

befoce  hMlm  the  pnper  ban,  tke  pbycr  Uti  OK  of  ■  hbher  1  ' 

f^wp     '         ■     '      ■ 


BpiioKl 

k  compeUed  to  day.    la  tlii* 


an  not  of  nudi  vahie,  oVhw  to~£^  -,  _  -- 

Anoacptkir  fuwaf  Migiw  topomaoi  bdoc  bI* 
^uTt^^H'  and&Siui  i>rwI."TIied[nctiiini  for' 


caH  nfl  B  uiowea  m  Bme  toodu  io  zivo  a 
ttiat  the  aett  player  b  not  anookeTcd:  lii  oluci*  ik  mun  u 
(■■X jU>  atURUM  to  Uc  lilt  proper  ball  cA  the  ciofalsn,  bdai 
to  (to  Banal  peaaliv  Jl  la  as  £i^  he  hiB  ■  bdl  of  b«lHrira]> 
■one  Fooaia  it  ia  QuuidanJ  bur  mud  jwil  of  the  fiiiie  la  aocie 
oppoKeiir  deliberattfy;  id  olhoi*  the  pcflctice  la  coDdemned. 
nfa  m  ao  Tillable  In  dlRerent  placea  that  even  the  piizite 

M  bol  br-l«wa. 

■ '-'»Bl««ita 

,  7-hJ,  Ntamt  Ball 

,  ..   . .._.ii  for  pUyiuc  th( 

may  be  found  in  BUliuit  (Badmlptoa  Library  mHcbJ. 

Praidi  and  Amirua*  BiUiarii, — Fiench  and  Amerioa 
UUuudi  ia  l^ytd  en  a  pocknJoi  tabic,  tlie  only  kind  ol  table 
that  ii  naed  la  Fistir«,  though  Ibc  Eu^iab  table  inOi  ali  pockela 
b  alaa  occaiionally  to  b«  louod  in  Amuica.  For  mttich  puipota 
tbc  lalile  uaed  nwuuca  lo  ft.  by  5  d.,  but  in  ptivate ' 
clubs  9  fL  by  4I  fL  ia  the  uausl  size,  while  ta.b]s  S  _.  , 
are  HOI  unconmun.  TV  balli,  thice  in  numbei  aa  in  Ea^iah 
billiaida,  nuaime  from  i)  to  il  in.,  the  latter  being"  match  " 
aiae.  Since  th^  are  both  lai;ger  ukd  heavier  than  the  Engliah 
batia,  the  cuca  are  someirhat  heavier  and  more  powerful,  ao  that 
better  eflecla  eao  be  produced  by  means  of  "  aide,"  maaa 
Only  oaimona  (called  ia  America  "  oroms,"  ia  Fiench 
Mh)  an  played,  each  Ctiantingane  point. 

ncllnc-baa 
The  laM 


aa  evactly  aa  possible. 


.  jowvir,  touch  Ikk  baU  a 

haa  the  optkin  of  having  the  halli  npUccd 

_.  jf  playing  an  them  u  thry  are  left.     It  is 

piny  wkh  the  orsng  ball,  but  il  ite  oRenn  t>  not 
. . 1.  I —  i^g,^  oiaik,  the  pLiy«  may 


have  been  nude  by  piarcsrioiul  playcn  [H.  Kerkau,  the  Germna 
champnn.  aiMng  js$&  cnromi  ■□  looi  at  Zurich),  that  varioua 
acheiBet  havn  been  deviied  (o  maV*  the  ame  man  i^nicult.    One 

B.  l4,iSatevea3iiii.  fmn  the  oDl,  panllol  la  the  aide  of  the  table! 

formlnc  Kith  thehi  eight  compurtracnlt.  Of  theie  It  arid  iSsieIhe 
nioai  geaecsl.  Only  one,  twoor  tbiee  caronu,  uprevlouily  anangrd. 
tie  iHaiin)  to  be  niade  in  every  apaet.  anleia  one  ai  ka»  of  the 
•brect-balll  it  driven  ovci  a  line.  In  the  iMce  left  in  the  miridlcof 

.1 LI L_  .,  -„!ooi,  „,_  f^  „„^  without  nttrictioD. 

w  Bootii-Jiiw,  Una  are  drawn  at  the  lour 

'   10  the  first  ^t 

'       '    aliiiuEed 


S?!_.    

inc  four  Iriiiigic*  within  which  < 
/«■■" 


J?^™Kb 


Se^lFl; 


6in.  by3,  and  and 
the  laa  aad  ao  dlvi 

oae  thot  la  aHawed  ... -. 

out  of  it.     By  these  methoda. 
In  a  comer)  the  "■  "      -  >  *  - 


leebiect^bal 

ThBAmkf  BaiiLHiMtM' 
■hot.  which  cDoeiijod  U  aeCtiaa  the 
on  either  aide  of  a  baunTlineT  and 
ID  aa  to  nnlce  long  seifes  of  caroms; 
impartmeat.  aettha  had  to  be  driven 
_iilk-1inDa '"  form  a  tlay  camnanmaat. 
the  etad  of  a  baulk-lina  where  It  touches 
coaisaitslem  into  two  aoaana.  Only 
■  aacbor-inux,"  unlets  a  hall  ha  driven 


SSS'- 


(setting  them  Jammed 


•  ■  939 

n*  OuUh  CiHm  ffma  Is  •  vaitatr  of  th*  otdiouy  thiea.taU 
aaiuc.  in  whidk  no  carom  counts  ualaaa  the  cue-ball  toiM^a  a  cuthioii 
btfci*  (he  WOB  it  GoaiFlBWd.  Tbate  ia  alto  Tira-CnMat  Carem, 
wUct  1<  wflilnart  by  St  titk,  and  the  BaiiSlal  nmc,  ia  which 
thama^allmaMMuchaeutlikinbafDct  itatrikeaaSherlwU.  The 
cuahkia  caiQia  oMei  an  ofMa  used  in  handicappinii.  DihcriMihodf 
of  wUi*  am  for  tba  bWOT  piiyar  to  make  «  ccna&  fluiaber  of  twusis 
"  or  ao  count."  aad  lor  Ilia  weakB  to  t*Mi>-r  a  aumbet  ol  poiala 


ranee  billiaida  wm  played  cxdMiVTiy  by  the  ai 
licfata  middle  dam  uBd  the  int  pan  of  the  I7di  cantun, 
it  pdvUcte  of  keeping  biUiard^ooms  waa  aooorded  to  the 
«  faahaiw,  aad  billiaida  beoame  ihejriadpal  betting 

'nch  nlaver  of  laie  ycart  it  Maurice  ^go 
bavn*  the  aaapnd  oiM  ia  the  UoiMd  St 


The  fDur.ball  game,  (ha  origiaa)  form  <d  Amoleaa  hilK 
inctkally  obaolele.  It  ■■■  ^rattrly  nlayed  m  an  Eagl 
pediet  table,  with  ■  daik-nd  and  •  li^il'Al  ball  aad  t» 
oaia.  At  pnaem  irtiea  playad  aa  oidiiwiiT  l^ile  h  Med.  t> 
beii«  Idufical  wUh  ikoM  o(  the  thM-ball  (am.. 

Pm  ta  pttyed  in  America  oa  a  six-pocket  taUe  with  fif  wn  bah 
each  beaifag  a  number.  There  an  ameal  vaiietlet  f/ the  nme.  tie 
noil  popular  belBg  CbaHawiai  Petl,  aa  eiqiaoded  form  of  FiJUai- 
Ball  rait,  is  whkh  the  baUa  an  aet  upaain  ^lolah  pyiatakli,  the 
game  briag  wen  by  the  player  pnrkfimg  Ilie  ma;iai(y  of  Ike  fifteen 

balla.  eaiiibal  coundag  01 '■—  '■ ' —  "^ '  --■"  '- 

dlttlngulih  them,  at  a  plai 
he  intends  Da  pedeet  ar^ 
The  player  who  "  bnak 
to  (he  cuklon  or  tforieic 


belaH 


an.  Biaplayccniiinahnyaaaaie.  or'<<s1l,"  ibeiiall 
packet  and  the  pocket  bHo  which  ha  will  diivs  it. 
e  -  bnaka  "  (phya  fiiat)  BUM  aend  at  batl  two  baHt 


ind  die  cusMon 


pocketed  by  chad 

■n  kgitinriiti  P" _-_— . 

lident  an  replaced  on  the  tslile.    In 

le  (fifteen  ball§  coiutitulci  a  game.'  la 
afar  a  irHnof  poinD.  generally  loo,  (be 
n  each  (nine  and  the  pisyer  pocktttag 
»  whather  to  break  or  caatt  hii  opfuaaai 

Pdst  th  IS  writ  as 

•KMi  u  jle  frame. 

iggn^uei  balla.    In 


S«"„ 


numbers  on  hk  ri^t.    The  un  — 

vniiet  and  k  not  Imponatit..  Eac  le  1 

numbered  ball  ttill  en  the  table,  of 

nuHetenled  by  the  ball  thoal'l  hk  r  b 

■>^>>><  lie  mM  Mb  ow«  bslL    1  <  t 

lat  hill  into  pDcketton  that  piaycount  lor  biUHiw.  ^ 
played  at  toifcils  thrw  pointi  (jomeiimei  the  numl 
played  at),  as  well  at  lonlsof  all  kindi.  Bottlt  Pad  \t  1 
ue-boll,  the  I  and  1  pool-taUa  end  the  kather  pool- 
stnodnpoo  Its  mouth  in  the  oMdlec^  the  table.    A 


pocketing  the  i-ball 


battle  to  standing  p«hkm  51 
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building.  In  wUch  tbe  iBbriilUDti  ire  apeft;  ind  atw  fwMt 
tndeIn<ixiM-aul),ufa,iuniiiuIothCTprodace.  TVPtf^tl*''''') 
i(«bout  43,0011,1)1  whom  WHU  1 1,000 uaduDat.  TlMUlivea 
belong  Lo  two  duiei,  the  Oraitf  Dar^  Ibe  tborigiiis,  IhouclU 
to  be  akin  ta  the  Baltu  and  other  tm&cfaei  ol  tbe  pa-KiiMyttt 
or  Indonciiaa  nee;  and  the  Ormif  Sttak,  people  d(  Milsyin 
(tock  who  live  in  boatt.  The  caul  1>  as  1  rule  difficult  ol  acccsa, 
being  bcHl  witb  rocki  and  coral  banks,  and  the  bcM  baibour 
b  that  at  the  chief  town  olTanlaagPandu  OB  tbc  not  «■«. 
Ibe  biitnd  wu  [onoeriy  under  the  sultan  of  Palembang,  by 
whoa  it  waA  ceded  to  the  Britiah  in  iSu.  Ai  do  mention  waa 
nude  dI  it  In  the  treaty  between  the  Briliih  and  Dutch  in  1814, 
■he  FoimeT  at  fiiat  nliaed  to  >eiHHnai  tbeir  puiaLi»eii,  and  OBljr 
recognized  the  Dutch  ctafn  Id  1S14,  'nil  1B51  BiUiton  •>■ 
dependent  on  Banka. 

BILL  OF  EZCHANOB.  a  form  of  negotiable  lutrument, 
defined  below,  the  hlitoiy  of  which,  thmgh  samewbaC  obscure, 
was  ably  sumincd  up  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbnm  in  hii 
Judgment  in  Cmrfwin  v.  Jtcharti  (1B75),  I^R.  10  Ei,  pp.  346-158. 
Bilb  of  eichange  wen  probibly  invented  by  Flortmioe  Jewa. 
Tliey  wete  well  known  b  England  in  the  middle  agea,  tbou^ 
there  is  no  reported  ded^on  on  a  bfll  of  exchange  before  the  year 


bObbetweei 


id  lore 


after  they  had  come  Into  general  employmeDt,  h' 
alleged  Id  Icfal  ptoceediuga  lo  be  dntm  ncimifitM  iimm  tt 
(ennHMiiUM  mtndtritm.  'Tbe  foundatlmu  of  uodetn  Entfih 
k«  ware  hid  by  Lord  Hanafidd  with  the  aid  of  inrjei  of  London 

merchanti.  No  better  tribiuul  of  coramerce  could  have  beea 
deviled.  Subseqium  judicial  decisions  have  developed  aiMt 
ayatenutiicd  Ihe  prindpla  ihut  laid  down.  Promiiaory  noua 
are  of  more  modem  origin  than  bilia  of  eichange,  and  tWtr 
validity  aa  negotiable  instnunenia  waa  doubtfnl  untQ  It  was 
confimicdbyaii^tuteotAnije[i704).  Cheques  are  the  deatioa 
at  the  n»dtm  aystcm  of  banking. 

Befne  iSai  the  EngUUi  law  waa  lo  be  found  In  17  alatnie* 
dealing  with  (tolatcd  pnnli,.  and  about  >6ao  cues  scattered 
over  soma  30D  volume*  of  reports.  The  Bills  of  Enchange  Ad 
1S81  axUaea  lor  the  United  Kingdom  the  [aw  relating  to  bilb 


1  cheque 


One  p 


Scottish  rule  b  preserved,  but  in  other  respects  ur 
are  laid  down  for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Alter  glandnc 
briefly  at  the  history  of  thcu  Instrujnenla,  it  wHI  probably  b« 
anvEDieBt  to  dbctua  the  aubfcct  in  thn  order  followed  l>y  the 
act,  natnely.  Ant,  to  treat  ol  a  bill  o(  exchange,  which  tt  tlM 
oii^nal  and  typical  negotiable  insttumeot,  and  theo  to  refer  lo 
the  apcdal  provisiona  which  a^ily  10  premiisory  notes  and 
cbequea.  Two  salient  diancleiislici  distlnguiah  DcgMiabI* 
insttumeDtsfiomotberengagEmentstopaycioiiey.  .InthefiiM 
place,  the  assignee  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  to  whom  ft  ii 
transfered  by  indorsement  or  delivery  accord^  lo  its  tdtoi, 
can  sue  thereon  in  liia  own  name:  and,  secondly,  he  holds  il 
by  an  Independent  title.  If  he  takes  it  U  good  faith  and  fa* 
nine,  be  takes  it  free  from  "  all  equities,"  that  is  to  lay,  aD 
defects  of  Ulle  or  grounds  of  defence  which  may  baveatudicd 
to  it  In  tbe  bands  of  any  previous  party.  These  cbaiuleristic 
privileges  wen  confcned  by  the  law  mmhant,  wUdi  it  pan 
at  Hie  common  law,  and  are  now  ton£mied  by  statute. 

D^f»ilicii.—By  Ijoltheactabillof  eichange  is  defined  10 
be  "  an  unconditional  order  in  writing,  addiaoed  by  one  peiaoB 
to  anMlier,  stgned  by  tlte  petaon  gMn|  II,  requiiiag  Ibe  penoo 
10  wtaom  It  is  addressed  10  pay  on  deinuid  or  at  ■  fixed  or  deter- 
ndnabte  future  time  a  aun  certain  in  money  to  or  to  the  order 
of  1  qiedEed  person,  or  to  bearer."'  The  person  wbo  gives  Ok 
order  is  called  the  dnwtr.  The  pertnn  thrnby  reqmicd  to  pay 
is  caDed  the  drawee.    If  he  assents  10  the  order,  he  ia  then  cabed 


•Thialtr 

■nleiToce  of  state  o 
!en  adopted  in  the 
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^tcttptor.  Ab  iMciptukca  MMt  be  fa  mtUla§  «ad  nmit  be 
siffMd  by  the  diavee.  The  mere  ngnetiiie  of  the  tdnvec  is 
toffident  (I17).  ThepeeMO  to  whom  the  money  it  peyaUe  It 
catted  the  payees  The  penon  to  whom  a  biM  is  tnoafcned  by 
indonement  is  caQed  the  iodonee.  Ihe  gnetic  tam  '^  holder  " 
iacfaKics  say  penon  in  poaseasKon  of  a  bill  wfaoJidds  it  either  as 
payee,  iiKkMseeor  beaier.  A  bill  vblch  ia  itsorigin  is  payable 
to  order  becoanes  payable  to  beaser  M  it  as  iadooed  in  bbuik. 
If  the  payee  is  a  fiotitioue  petsen  the  bill  may  be  treated  as 
payable  to  hearer  ({  7). 

The  foUowiag  is  »  specimen  of  an  oidinary  form»  el  e  bill  of 
eTrhangc>'^ 

£100  London,  tif  Jamutry  490^. 

Three  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of  Mr  J.  Jones  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  poundsf  or  valut  received. 

Brown  ft  Ca 
To  Messrs.  Smith  &  Soqs.  Liverpool. 

The  scope  of  the  definition  given  above  may  be  realised  by 
comparing  it  wi  Ih  the  definition  given  by  Sir  John  Comyns'  i>i^/ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  centuxy:~"  A  bill  of  exchange  is 
when  a  man  takes  money  in  one  country  or  city  upon  exchange, 
and  draws  a  bill  whereby  he  directs  another  penon  in  another 
country  or  dty  to  pay  so  much  to  A,  or  order,  for  value  received 
of  B,  and  subscribes  it."  G>myns*  definition  illustrates  the 
original  theory  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  A  bill  in  its  origin  was  a 
device  to  avoid  the  transmission  of  cash  from  place  to  place 
to  settle  trade  d«bts.  Now  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  substitute  for 
money.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  payable  in  the  place  where 
it  Is  drawn  or  not.  It  is  immateriid  whether  it  is  stated  to  be 
given  for  value  received  or  not,  for  the  law  itself  raises  a  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  given  for  value.  But  though  hills  are  a 
sub^tute  for  cash  payment,  and  though  they  constitute  the 
commercial  currency  of  the  country,  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  money.  No  man  is  bound  to  take  a  bill  in  payment  of  debt 
unless  be  has  agreed  to  do  so.  If  he  does  take  a  bill,  the  instru- 
ment ordinarily  operates  as  conditional,  and  not  as  absolute 
payment.  If  the  bill  is  dishonoured  the  debt  revives.  Under 
the  laws  of  some  continental  countries,  a  creditor,  as  such,  is 
entitled  to  draw  on  his  debtor  for  the  amount  of  his  debt,  bu;t  in 
England  the  obligation  to  accept  or  pay  a  bill  rests  Aolely  on 
actual  agreement.  A  bill  of  exchange  must  be  an  unconditional 
order  to  pay.  If  an  instrument  is  made  payable  on  a  contingency, 
or  out  of  a  particular  fund,  so  that  its  payment  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  existence  of  that  fund,  it  is  invalid  as  a  bill, 
though  it  may,  of  coume,  avail  as  an  agreement  or  equiuble 
assignment.  In  Scotland  it  has  long  been  the  law  that  a  hiU 
may  operate  as  an  assignment  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
drawee,  and  §  53  of  the  act  preserves  this  rule. 

5!tom^.— Bills  of  exchange  roust  be  stamped,  but  the  act  of 
1883  does  not  regulate  the  stamp..  It  merely  saves  the  operation 
of  the  stamp  laws,  which  necessarily  vary  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  fluctuating  needs  and  policy  of  the  exchequer. 
Under  the  Stamp  Act  1S91,  bills  payable  on  demand  are  subject 
to  a  fixed  sump  duty  of  one  penny,  and  by  the  Finance  Act  1899, 
a  similar  privilege  is  extended  to  bills  expressed  to  be  payable 
not  more  than  three  days  alter  sight  or  date.  The  stamp  may 
be  imprcflsed  or  adhesive.  All  other  bills  are  h'able  to  an  ed 
valorem  d\^.  Inland  bills  must  be  drawn  on  stamped  paper, 
but  foreign  bills,  of  course,  can  be  stamped  with  adhesive  stamps. 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  English  law  does  not  concern  itself  with 
foreign  revenue  laws.  For  English  purposes,  therefore,  it.  is 
immaterial  whether  a  bill  drawn  abroad  is  stamped  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  its  place  of  origin  or  not.  On  arrival  in  England 
it  has  to  conform  to  the  English  stamp  laws. 

MfUwity. — A  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  on  demand  when  it  is 
expressed  to  be  pajpable  on  deomnd,  or  at  sight,  or  on  presentation 
or  when  notice  (or  payment  is  expressed.  In  calculating  the 
■natority  of  bills  payable  at  a  future  time,  three  days,  called  days 
of  grace,  must  be  added  to  the  nominal  due  date  of  the  bill.  For 
instance,  if  a  bill  payable  one  month  after  sight  is  accepted  on 
the  ist  of  January,  it  is  really  payable  on  the  4tb  of  February,  and 
not  on  the  ist  of  February  as  Its  tenor  indicates.  On  the  continent 


gahetnUy  days  of  grace  have  bee*  abolished  as  anomakms  and 
m{«u^€«tij  Their  abolition  has  been  proposed  in  England,  but 
It  has  been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  curtail  the  credit 
of  small  tradem  who  are  accustomed  to  bills  drawn  at  certain 
fixed  periods  of  cumsn^.  When  the  Ust  day  of  grace  is  a  noa* 
business  day  some  complicated  ndes  come  into  pUy  (§  14 ). 
%T*^!rinB  generally,  when  the  but  day  of  grace  falb  on  Sunday 
or  a  common  faiw  holiday  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  preceding  day, 
but  when  it  ialls  on  a  bank  holiday  the  bill  is  payable  on  the 
succeeding  day.  Complications  arias  when  Sunday  is  preceded 
by  a  bank  holiday;  and,  to  «dd  to  the  confusion,  Christmas  day 
is  a  bank  holiday  in  Scotland,  baft  a  common  law  holiday  in 
Eaghmd.  When  thd  code  was  in  committee  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  remove  these  anomalies,  but  it  was  successfully  resisted 
by  the  bankeia  om  lUleged  grounds  of  practical  convenience. 

A«eptanc4. — ^By  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  the  drawee  becomes 
the  principal  debtor  on  the  instrument  and  the  party  primarily 
liable  to  pay  it.  The  acceptor  of  a  bill "  by  accepting  it  engages 
that  he  will  pay  it  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  acceptance,** 
and  is  precluded  &om  denying  the  drawer's  right  to  dnw  or  the 
genuineness  of  his.  signature  ($  54).  The  acceptance  may  be 
either  genoal  or  qualified.  As  a  qualified  acceptance  is  so  far  a, 
disregard  of  the  drawer's  order,  the  holder  is  not  obliged  to  take 
it;  and  if  be  chooses  to  take  it  he  must  i^ve  notice  40  antecedent 
parties,  acting  at  his  own  risk  if  they  dissent  (SS  iq  and  44).  The 
drawer  and  Indocsen  of  a  bill  are  in  the  nature  of  sureties.  They 
ei^pBge  that  the  bill  shall  be  duly  accepted  and  paid  accordii^ 
to  its  tenor,  and  that  if  it  is  dishonoured  by  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  will  compensate  the- 
hokler  provided  that  the  requisite  proceedings  on  dishonour  are 
duly  taken.  Any  indocser  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the  bill  has 
the  like  nanedy  as  the  holder  against  any  antecedent  party  (§5$). 
A  person  who  is  not  the  holder  of  a  bill,  but  who  backs  it  with  his 
signature,  thereby  incurs  the  liability  of  an  indorser  to  a  bolder 
in  dee  course  <|  56).  An  indorser  may  by  express  term  either 
restrict  or  charge  his  ordinary  liability  as  stated  above.  Prima 
fade  every  signature  to  a  bill  is  (Mourned  to  have  been  given  for 
valuable  considerataon.  But  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  friendship,  or  other  reasons,  a  man  may  be  wilHag  to  lend 
his  name  and  credit  to  another  in  a  bUl  transaction.  Hence  arise 
what  are  called  aceamtnodation  bills.  Ordinarily  the  acceptor 
gives  his  acceptance  to  aocqmmodate  the  drawer.  But  occasion* 
ally  both  drawer  and  acceptor  sign  to  accommodate  the  payees 
or  even  a  penon  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  bill  at  aM.  The 
criterion  of  an  accommodation  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  principal 
debtor  according  to  the  instrument  has  lent  his  name  and  is  in 
substance  a  surety  for  some  one  else.  The  holder  for  value  of  an 
accommodation  bill  may  enforce  it  exactly  as  if  it  was  an  ordinary 
bill,  for  that  Is  the  presumable  intention  of  the  parties.  But  if 
the  bill  is  dishonoured  the  law  takes  cognisance  of  the  true 
relations  of  the  parties,Bnd  many  of  the  rules  relating  to  principal 
and  stvety  come  into  play.  Suppose  a  bill  is  accepted  for  the 
accommodati<m  of  thedrawer.  It  is  the  drawer's  duty  to  provide 
the  acceptor  with  funds  to  meet  the  bill  at  maturity.  If  he  fails 
to  do  so,  he  cannot  rely  on  the  defence  that  the  bill  was  not  duly 
prtsented  for  pasrment  or  that  he  did  not  receive  due  notice 
of  dbhonour.  If  the  holder,  with  notice  of  the  real  sute  of  the 
fads,  agrees  to  give  time  to  the  drawer  to  pay,  he  may  thereby 
discbarge  the  acceptor. 

Holder  im  dm  Cmtrw.—The  holder  of  a  bill  has  special  righU 
and  speckl  duties.  He  is  the  mercantile  owner  of  the  biU,  but 
in  order  to  estabUsb  his  ownership  he  must  show  a  mercantile 
title.  The  biU  must  be  negotiated  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  transferred  to  him  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
mercantile  law^  If  the  bill  is  payable  to  order,  he  must  not  only 
get  possession  of  the  bill,  hot  he  mtist  also  obuin  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  previous  holder.  If  the  bUl  is  payable  to  bearer  it 
.  is  transferable  by  mere  deUvery.  A  bill  is  payable  to  bearer 
which  b  expressed  to  be  so  payable,  or  on  which  the  only  or 
last  indonement  is  an  hidorsement  in  blank.  If  a  man  Uwf uUy 
obuins  possession  of  a  bill  payable  to  order  without  the  necessary 
indorsement,  he  may  obtain  some  common  kw  tights  in  leipcct 
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Of  it,  tHit  be  isiiot  tlie  iheniatife  dwneTv  and  lie  it  not  lecftinc^ 
the  bolder  or  beftrer.  But  to  get  the  foU  advantagOB  of  mer- 
cantile ownenhip  the  holder  mutt  be  a  ^bolder  io  due  obiuie  " 
—that  is  to  say,  be  must  satisfy  three  busiBeM  ooo^tiona. 
First,  he  must  have  given  value,  or  claim  through  some  holder 
who  has  given  value.  Secondly,  when  he  takes  the  bfil.  it  most 
be  regular  on  the  face  of  it.  hi  particular,  the  bill  must  not  be 
overdue  or  known  to  be  dishonoured.  An  overdue  bill,  or  a  bill 
whkh  has  been  dishonoured,  is  still  negotiable,  but  2n  a  resMcted 
seme.  The  transferee  oumot  acquire  a  better  tiile  than  the 
party  from  whom  he  took  it  had  ($  36).  Thirdly,  be  nkost  take 
the  bill  honestly  and  without  notice  of  any  defea  in  the' title 
of  the  transferor,— as,  for  instance,  tint  the  bill  or  acobptanca 
bad  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  threats  or  lor  an  iUegal  con> 
sideration.  If  he  satisfies  these  conditions  ht  obtains' an  in- 
defeasible title,  and  can  enforce  the  bill  agiiinst  all  parties 
thereto.  The  act  substitutes  the  ezpsessian  "holder  in  due 
course  *'  for  the  somewhat  cumbrous  older  expresaion  "  bona 
fide  holder  for  value  without  notice."  The  statutory  term  has 
the  advantage  of  being  positive  instead  of  negativa«  The 
French  equivalent  **  tiers  porteur  de  bonne  Coi "  b  cxprsasive. 
Forgery,  of  course,  stands  on  a  diffeteot  footing  from  a  mere 
defect  of  title.  A  forged  signature,  as  «  genend  rul^i  u  a  nullity. 
A  person  who  claims  through  a  forged  signature  has  no  title 
himself,  and  cannot  give  a  title  to  any^  one  else  (§  24).  Two 
exceptions  to  this  genemi  rule  require  to  be  netted.  First,  a^' 
banker  who  in  the  ordinary  co^rw  of  bisineis  pays  a  demaiid 
draft  held  under  a  forged  indorsement  is  protected  (§60). 
Secondly,  if  a  bill  be  issued  with  material  blanks  in  it,  any  per- 
son in*  possession  of  it  has  prima  fade  authority  to  fill  them  up, 
and  tf  the  faatniment  when  complete  geu  into  the  hands  of  a 
bolder  in  due  course  the  presumption  becomes  absohtte.  As 
iMtween  the  immediate  parties  the  transaction  may  amount  to 
forgery,  but  the  holder  in  due  course  is  protectod  (|  20). 
'  Diskim0Mr.—'The  holder  of  a  bill  has'Spedal  duties-  which  he 
must  fulfil  in  order  to  preserve  hie  rights  against  ^e  draweis 
and  -indonen.  Thfcy  are  not  ^>solute  duties;  they  are  duties 
to  use  -reasonable  diligence.  When  a  bill  is'  payable  after  iight, 
presentment  for  acceptance  Is  nccessaiy  In  order  to-  fix  the 
maturity  of  the  bill.  Accordingly  the  bill  must  be  pmseated 
for  acceptaace  within  a  teasonable  time.  When  a  bill  is  payable 
on  demiMid  it  must  be  presented  lor  payoMnt  withhi  a  rcaoonable 
time.  When  it  b  payable  at  a  f  utune  time  it  mist  be  pcesented 
on  the  day  that  It  is  due.  If  the  bill  is  dishooMued  the  bolder 
must  notify  promptly  the  fact  of  -dishoaoorto  any  dnwer  and 
indorser  he  wbhes  to  charge,  if,  for  example,  the  holder  only 
glv«  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  last  indorser,  he  could  not  sue 
the  drawer  unless  the  last  indorser  or  son*e  other  party  Uable 
has  duly  sent  notice  to  the  daawer.  When  a  foreign  bill  is 
dishonoured  the  holder  must  eauso  it  to  be  piDtested  by  a 
noury  public.  The  biU  must  be  nothd  for  proiiest  on  the  day 
of  its  dj^ionour.  If  tUs  bedaly  done,  the  protest,  i^.  the  formal 
notarial  certificate  attestinig  the  dishonour,  can  be  dmwn  up  at 
any  thno  as  of  the  date  of  the  noting.  A  dishonoured  inUad  bill 
may  be  noted,  and  the  bolder  can  rsoover  the  expenses  of  noting, 
but  no  kg&l  consequences  attach  thereto.  In  practice,  however, 
noting  is  usually  accepted  aa  showing  that  a  blfl  has  been  dniy 
pcassaMd  mad-  has  been  :dishOnoufed*  Sometimes  the  drawer 
or  indorser  has  reason  to  expect  that  the  biU-  may  be  dishonoured 
by  the' drawee.  In  that  case  he  may  insert  the  name  of  a 
"  referee  In  case  of  need.''  But  whether  he  docs  so  or  not,  when 
a  bill  has  been  duly  noted  for  pntcst,  any  pdnon  mayv  with 
the  coteent  of  the  bolder,  iacetveae  for  the  honour  of  any  party 
liable  on  the  bill.  If  the  biU  has  been  ^dishonoured  by  non- 
acceptance  it  may  be  ^^aooepted  loir  faottour  smpta  praUsL'* 
U  it  has  been  dishonoured  by  noB»payihent  it  may  be  paid 
iupra  fr0tstt.  When  a  bittts  thus  paid  and  the  proper  formalities 
an  complied  widi,  the  person  who  pays  becomes  invested  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  holder  so  far  as'ispnls  the  party 
for  whose  honour  he  has  paid  the  bill,  and  all  pardeaaotecedent 
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'  oauise,  that  la  to  ay, 'ty  pnyaient  by  the  dm*ee  or 
to  the  holder  at  or.isiter  matuiky.  But  it  may  also  be  dis-^ 
charged  io  other  ways,  as  for  «Bampk  fay  coinddence  of  ri^tt, 
and  liabiiit^  (§  -di^  voluntary  renunciation  (§  61),  cancrilation  ■ 

*  (S'^3)»  or  material  alteration  (1 64). 

Confiiet'i>f  La»os.r^A  biU  of  *»*'***"pp  is  the  pioat  rtmnUh 
pofitan  of  all  contracts.  It  may  be  drawn  in  one  countryy 
payable  in  another,  and  indoned  on  its  journey  to  its  destiaaAioa 
intwoorthmemoce.  The  laws  of  aU-these  countries  may  difiec^ 
Provision  for  this  conflict  of  laws  is  made  by  f  72,  which  lagra 
down  ndes  Gar  detjcsmining.  by.  what  law;  the  rig^iis  and  duties 
of  the  various  parties  are  to  be  measured  and  regulated.  Speafe* 
ing  bipadlyr  these  rules. follow  the  maxim  Locux  regit  adum, 
A  man  must  beeq>ectpd  t^  ki^ow  and  follow  the  laijr  of  Uie  place 
where  he  conducts  his  business,  but  no  man  can  be  expected  to 
know  the  laws  of  every  country  throug|i  which  a  bill  may  travel. 
For  safety  of  transmission  from  country  to  country  bilb  are 
often  made  out  in  sets.  The  set  usually  consists  of  three  counter- 
parts, each  paK  being' numbered  and  containing  a  reference  to 
the  other  parts.  The  wlxde  set  then  constitutes  one  bill,  and 
the  drawee  must  be  carefal  only  to  accept  one  part,  otherwise 
if  different  accepted  parts  get  into  the  hands  of  different  holders, 
he  ihay  be  liabie  to  pay  the  bill  twice  (§  fi).  Foreign  bills 
dncukUng  throu|^  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  many 
intricate  questions  bf  kw.  But  the  subject  is  perhaps  one  of 
diminishing  imperunce,  as  fifr  many  trades  the  system  of  '*  cable 
transfers  "  is  superseding  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange. 

A  cheque  *'  Is  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  banker  payable 
on  demand'*  (i73)v  For  the  most  part  the  rules  of  law  applic- 
able to  bills  payable  on  demand  a^yin  then*  entirety  ^jtryitt 
to  cheques.  But  there  are  certain  peculiar  rules 
relBting  to  the  latter  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  relation- 
ship of  bcHker  and  customer  subsists  between  the  drawer  and 
drawee  Of  a  cheque.  For  example,  when  a  person  has  aa 
account  at  a  bank  he  is,  as  an  inference  of  law,  entitled  to  draw 
on  it  by  "mciins  of  cheques.  A  rij^t  to  overdraw,  can,  of  couiBOi 
only  arise  from  agrsement.  The  drawer  of  a  cheque  is  not 
absolutely  discharged  by  the  holder's  onrission  to  present  it 
for  paymMit  within  a  reasonable  time.  He  is  only  discfaaiiged 
to  the  extent  of  any  actual  damage  he  suiy  have  suffered  throiigh 
the  delay  (§  r4)*  Apart  from  any  question' of  delay,  a  banker's 
authority  to  pay  his  customer's  cheques  is  determined  by 
countermand  of  payment  or  by  notice  of  the  custom^^  death 
(§  75)>  Of  recent  years  the  use  of  cheqoesi  haA  enormously 
increased;  and  they  have  now  become  the  norawl  machinery  by 
which  all  but  the  smallest  debu  hre  discharged.  To  goaitfr 
against  fsaiid,  and  to  fadlitaue' the  safe  transmission  of  chequea 
by  poet,  a  system  of  crossing  has  been  devised  whidi  makes 
crossed  cheques  payable  only  through  certain  channcK.  Tlie 
firet  act  which  gave  legislative  recognition  to  die  practice  of 
crossing  was  the  i0  and  30  Vkt.  c.  95.  That  act  was  ameoded 
in  1858,  and  a  consolidating  and  amending  act  was  passed  in 
1876.  The  act  of  1876  is  now  repealed,  and  its  provisions  are 
re-enacted  with  sh'ght  modifications  by  §§  76  to  82' of  the  BIOs 
of  Exchange  Act  1 883.  A  cheque  may  be  crossed  either  '*  gener- 
ally f' or  **  specially."  A  cheque  is  crossed  generally  by  drawing 
across  it  two  parallel  lines  and  writing  between  them  the  weirds 
*'  &  Co."  When  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally  it  cannot  be  paid 
over  the  counter.  It  must  be  presented  for  pasrmeot  by  a 
banker.  A  cheque  Is  ctessed  spcdally  by  adding^  the  name 
of  the  banker,  and  then  it  can  only  be  presented  dbroogh  that 
particular  bainker.  A  cheque,  whether  crossed  genenlly  or 
specially,  may  fartfafer  be  crossed  with  the  words*' not 
negotiable."  A  cheque  crossed  "not  aegotiable''  is  stiM 
tvanaferablc,  but  its  negotiable  quality  is'  restricted.  It  b 
put  en  pretty  much  the  same  footing  as  an  oveodoe  bHi  The 
person  who  takes  It  does  not  get,  and  cannot  give  a  better  titk 
to  it,  than  that  which  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it  liad. 
These  provisions  arO  supplemented  by  provisions  for  the  pio* 
teotlOn  of  peying  and  collectiag  bankers  who, act  in  good  fakh 
and-withoni  degligcace.  Suppose  that  a  dieqne  payable  to 
beacer,.  which  is  caoeiod  geaeralty  and  wwtfa  the  words  "  not 
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attothbti?,**  Is  stolen.  The  thfief  Ukq  gets' s  tiadesAsn  to 
«asli  it  for  htm,  and  the  tikdesman  gets  the  «heqae  psid  oa 
presentment  thmugh  his  banker.  The  tMnker  twlw  pays  and 
the  banker  vha  recehite  the  money  fdr  the  titdflsnufi  airp'pfe- 
tected,  bitt  the  tradesman  mniltf  be  liable  to  refund  the  iwaiey 
to  the  true  owner.  Again,  awmning  pasrment  of  tne  ehecpie 
|o  have  been  stopped,  the  trariesmnn  could  M>t  aaahitimi  an 
actkm  against  th«  drawer. 

.  A  promissory  note  is  defined  by  section  83  of  the  act  to  be 
an  **  unconditional  promise  in  writing  made  by  one  person  to 
another,  signed  by  the  maker,  engaging  U>  pay  on 
demand,  os  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time, 
a  earn  oertahi  h»  money  to  or  to  the  order  of  a  qMcificd 
penon  or  to  bearer."  A  promJnOry  note  may  be  tnade  by  two 
or  more  makers,  and  they  may  be  liable  either  jointly,  or  jointly 
and  severally,  according  to  its  tenor  (§  S5).  For  the  most  part, 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  a  bill  of  exchange  ap|^  also  to  a 
piomisauy  note,  but  they  reqirife  adaptation.  A  note  diiers 
Iroro  a  hUl  In  this:  it  is  a  direct  pionoise  to  pay,  and  not  an, 
order  to  pay;  When  it  issues  it  bears  on  it  the  cBgagemcnt 
of  the  principal  dditor  who  is  primarily  liable  thereon.  The 
Jormnla  for  applying  to  notes  the  rales  as  10  bills  Is  that  "  the 
maker  of  a  note  shall  be  deemed  to  correspond  with  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill,  and  the  first  indorser  of  a  note  shall  be  deemed  to 
correspond  with  the  dmwer  of  a  bill  payable  lo  drawer's  order  '* 
(§  89).  Rules  rekting  to  presentment  for  acceptance,  accept- 
ance, acceptance  tupra  protest,  and  bills  in  a  set,  have  no 
applicalioo  lo  a  note,  tfforeover,  when  a  foreign  note  is  dis- 
bowNired  it  is  not  necessary,  for  English  purposes,  to  prottet  it. 
All  promissory  notes  are,  under  the  Stamp  Act  1891,  subject  to 
an  ad  9ahnm  stamp  duty^  Inland  notes  must  be  on  impressed 
scamp  paper.  Foreign  notes  are  stunped  with  adhesive  stampa. 
For  ordinary  legal  purposes  a  bank  note  may  be  regarded  as  a 
piomtsBory  note  made  by  a  banker  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
It  is,  however,  subject  to  spedsl  stamp  regulations^  It  is  not 
discharged  by  payment,  but  may  be  m-issued  again  and  again. 
In  the  interests  of  the  cnnency  the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  subject 
to  various  statutory  restiictbns.  A  bank,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  may  not  issue  notes  in  England  udless  it  had  a 
lawful  note  issue  in  1844.  On  theother  hand.  Bank ol  England, 
notes  are  legal  tender  except  by  the  bank  itselL 

In  fundamental  principles  there  is  genend  agreement  betwe^ 
thai  laws  of  all  commerda]  nations  regarding  negotiable  in- 
struments. As  Mr  Justice  Stooyt  the  great  American 
kwyer,  says:  "The  law  nspecting  negotiable  in- 
struments may  be  truty  declared,  in  the  language  of 
Cicero,  to  be  in  a  great  measure  not  the  law  of  a  sbigle  countiy 
only,  but  of  the  whole  commercial  world.  Non  erit  Ux  alia 
Romatf  alia  Alheuis,  alir  nunc  alia  postkac^  sed  d  apud  onmes 
ggnUs  el  omni  tempore,  una  tademque  Ux  obtinebil  **  (jSwiJt  v. 
Tyson,  16  Peters  i).  But  In  matters  of  detail  each  nation 
has  impressed  its  hidividiialiiy  on  its  own  system.  The  English 
law  has  been  summarized  above.  Perhaps  its  special  character- 
istics may  be  best  brought  out  by  comparing  it  with  the  French 
code  and  noting  some  salient  diver^mcc^  Bngtts^  law  has 
been  developed  gradually  by  judicial  decision  founded  on  trade 
custom.  French  law  was  codified  in  the  17th  century  by  the 
"  Ordonnonce  de  1673."  The  existing  **  Onie  de  GMnmecce  '* 
'  amfrfifies  but  substantially  adopts  the  proviskmsof  the  "  Ordon- 
nance.*'  The  growth  of  French  law  was  thus  arrested  at  an 
aady  period  of  its  development.  The  result  is  instructive. 
A  reference  to  Marius'  treatise  on  bills  of  cadiange,  publish^ 
about  1670,  or  Beawes'  Lex  MircaUria,  published  srbiwt  1740, 
shows  that  the  law,  or  rather  the  practice,  as  to  bills  of  dx- 
diange  was  even  then  fairly  well  defined.  Comparing:  the 
practice  of  that  time  with  the  law  as  at  now  stands,  it  voll  be 
seen  that  it  has  been  modified  ni  soma  impottant  respects. 
Fbr  the  most  part,  where  English  hw  differs  fron^  French  law, 
.  the  latter  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ndes  laid  down  by 
Beawes.  The  fact  is  that,  when  Beawes  wrote,  the  law  or 
practice  of  both  nations  on  this  subject  was  nearly  uniform. 
But  English  law  has  gone  on  growing  ^i^e  French  law  has  stood 


stiH.  A  biH  of  eachange  in  ju  origb  was  an  Instrament  by 
whkh  a  trade  debt  due  in  one  place  was  transferred  to  another 
place.  This  theory  Frttich  kw  rigidly  keeps  in  view.  In  Eng- 
land bills  have  developed  into  a  paper  currency  of  perfect 
flexibility.  In  France  a  bill  represents  a  trade  transactx>n*, 
in  England  it  is  merely  an  bstrument  of  credit.  Engtish  law 
affords  full  play  to  the  system  of  acoommodatioa  paper;  French 
law  endeavours  t6  stamp  it  out.  A  oomparison  of  some  of  the 
main  pointa  of  difference  between  Engli^  and  French  ksw  wiU 
show  how  the  two  theories  work.  In  England  it  b  no  longer 
necessary  to  expfcaa  on  a  bill  that  value  has  been  given  for  it, 
kit  the  law  raises  a  pcesumption  to  that  effect.  In  Fsince 
the  nature  of  the  consideration  must  be  suted,  and  a  false 
statement  of  value  avoids  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  all  parties 
with  notice.  In  England  a  bill  may  be  drawn  and  payable  in  the 
same  place.  In  France  the  place  where  a  bill  is  drawn  shoukl 
be  so  far  distant  from  the  place  where  it  is  payable  that  there 
may  be  a  posslblb  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two.  Thb  so- 
called  raitoldistanlia  loci  b  said  to  be  disregarded  now  in  practice, 
but  the  code  is  unaltered.  As  French  lawyers  put  it,  a  bill  of 
exchange  necessarily  presupposes  a  contract  of  exchange.  In 
England  since  1765  a  bfU  may  be  drawn  payable  to  bearer, 
though  lormerly  it  was  otherwise.  In  France  it  must  be  payable 
to  Older;  if  it  were  not  so  it  is  clear  that  the  rule  requiring  the 
considemtfc>n  to  be  truly  suted  would  be  a  nullity.  In  England 
a  bfll  originally  payable  to  order  becomes  payable  to  bearer 
when  indorsed  In  blank.  In  France  an  indorsement  in  blank 
merely  operates  as  a  procumlion.  An  indorsement,  to  operate 
as  a  ncgotiatk>n,  must  be  to  order,  and  must  state  the  considera* 
tkm;  in  short,  it  must  conform  to  the  conditions  of  an  original 
draft.  In  England,  if  a  bUl  is  dSsbonoured  by  non-acceptance, 
a  right  of  action  at  once  accrues  to  the  bolder.  In  France  no 
cause  of  action  arises  unless  the  bill  is  again  dishonoured  at 
nuiturity;  the  holder  in  the  meantime  is  only  entitled  to  demand 
security  from  the  drawer  and  indorsers.  In  England  a  sharp 
distinction  is  drawn  between  current  and  overdue  bills.  In 
France  no  such  distinction  is  drawn.  In  England  no  protest 
is  required  hi  the  case  of  the  dishonour  of  an  inland  bill,  notice 
of  dishonour  being  sufficient.  In  France  every  disiionoured 
bill  must  be  protested.  Opinions  may  differ  whether  the  English 
or  the  French  system  is  better  calculated  to  serve  sound  commerce 
and  promote  a  healthy  commercial  morality.  But  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Eng^i^  system  may  be  derived  from  the  fact 
tbat  as  the  various  contmental  codes  are  from  time  to  time 
revised  and  re-enacted,  they  tend  to  depart  from  the  French 
mode)  and  to  approximate  to  the  English  rule.  The  effect 
upon  English  law  of  its  codification  has  yet  to  be  proved.  A 
common  objection  to  codificatfon  in  England  is  that  It  derives 
the  law  of  its  elastic  character.  But  when  principles  are  once 
settled  common  law  has  very  little  elasticity.  On  the  other 
hand  no  code  is  final,  ^iodem  parliamenu  legislate  very  freely, 
and  it  is  a'much  Simpkrr  task  to  alter  sutute  law  than  to  alter 
common  farw.  Moreover,  legistation  is  cheaper  than  lltlgatkm. 
One  consequence  of  'the  codification  of  the  Englkdi  law  relate 
to  bills  is  dear  gahi.  Nearly  all  the  British  colonies  have 
adopted  the  act,  and  where  countries  are  so  closely  connected 
as  England  and  her  ooloiiles,  it  is  an  obvious  advantage  that 
their  mercantile  transactions  should  be  governed  by  one  and  the 
same  law  expressed  in  the  same  words. 

The  ordinary  text-books  on  th^  law  of  biDs  of  eachange  alw  con- 
stamly  re-editcd  and  brought  up  to  date>  The  foUowioff  among 
others  may  be  consulted  ;^Byles.  Bills  of  JExciofif*:  Chalmers. 
Billr  0f  £xckauK;  Daniel.  Law  of  N^otiaMe  Instrument*  (United 
Sutes) :  Npuguier,  Des  lettres  de  change  et  des  effets  de  commerce 
(France);  Thorbum.  BUb  of  Rxthante  Aa  1B82  (Scotland);  St«ry, 
Biu  of  Bachomte  (United  Slates);  Hodgins,  Bitts  4  Exchanu  Act 
itfpo  (Canada).  (M.  D.  (Til) 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  an  Important  statute  in  Boyish  c^nstitti- 
tfonal  histoQr.  On  the  i3tb  of  February  1680  the  Dbdafatkm 
of  Ri^t,  a  document  drawn  up  by  a  oonuaittee  of  theoonnnons, 
and  embodyhig  the  fundameothl  prindplea  of  the  oonstHQtloB, 
was  ikUvied  by  the  loida  and  oonunons  to  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Ownfet  vfterwurds- William  UL  and  Many.    In 
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J.  c*.  V.  if^  wvMi  c*..  a»A, 

ij  App.Ca.  5J4).  TbelkwIsnowngvUMIbythaetaawtt, 
laCt^cr  *Hk  Uk  Bib  a<  Eda  Act*  of  i89»  ud  t8«i.  wUck 
tfltcud  fBither  •    " 


UimIm  the  leU  o(  i8;S  uid  iBSi  biBi  if  Hie  UB  of  two  klmk, 
L<.  almbtf  Htt>*/'Mli(vhcndBUdsUBUldBlaiilutdy  to> 
purdMMt).  umI  Mb  *f  —tt  bj  ^aftf  mtmrity  jtr  Oe  faymait 
My.  Tkc  BiUi  of  Sile  Act  1878  fovara  both  kinds  aad  ii 
ily  Mt  wUdi  vpika  u  •tu/iife  biib.  BiU>  of  nk  givta 
by  my  o(  Mntily  for  the  ptymoit  ot  mmey  on  «■  *ftcr  tlK 
1st  of  Novfoiber  iSBi  an  (ovenwd  by  tlw  act  of  lUi,  lAii^ 
h««iev«r,  <lo(*  not  (piily  10  abMhite  blla.  Sccliog  4  ol  the  att 
of  1878  deann  a  UU  of  nk  u  (i)  Indudlng  MUi  of  nir,  uiiiD- 
i,  tniulen,  deduatioo*  ot  tiutt  without  liuileT,  inva^ 
•f  loadi  with  Rce^  thereto  utachcd,  «r  Kceipta  for 
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to  iiuufH',"  liandm  v.  Itcairm,  i 
wiKn  of  kttoney,  KuthDiitia  or  Vt 
of  penoMl  chatids  ■*  Mcviity  for  any  debt;  thcH 
■racda  wouM  not  indudt  >  pnwer  of  (UatnB  for  ren  t  in  ma  onliiiu7 
kue  <r  bona  fide  birini  or  Mr*  pntchue  ■(rccinniui  (j)  ai^ 
■Creeiaent,  whether  iatendedar  net  to  be  ioUowod  by  the  oxccatioA 
ly  other  inMnunent,  by  wlikh  m  risht  in  equily  to  maj 
perfioiuJ  chattefa,  or  to  any  dnrge  or  ■ocurity  tlKROo,  ihaU  bt 
conferred;  (4)  uy  mode  of  ^'t***'"'"*"  of  tnde  machiiKry  aad 
and  ottirr  initruniant*  pving  powen  of  distnta 
ebt  cradvuia.  On  theollvrhuid,  artain  eanlr- 
ttrumenti  an  exptcmly  cacmpt  by  Uatutc  from  the 
dc£aitioD;  4iurrii|^  lettlement*.  aasisnaKnu  of  ihip*.  auign- 
jnents  for  tbe  beue^t  of  crecMtorih  bill*  of  lading  and  dock 
■ammtSr  and  by  the  act  of  iBfli,  dcbentnie*  and  debeatiw 
stock  of  a  oompany.  Tbe  eipreaaioo  "  penooai  ^h»<«*J»  "  ia 
de6oed  a*  gooiK  funiiute  and  other  artidaovable  of  complete 
-antfet  by  delivery,  and  (when  Kpuatdy  asifned  or  cbarstd) 
atutcaaiil  powing  aopi. 
jttietate  SSli. — Abioline  bilk  of  nle  mBH  be  diilr  atiened  by 

■edfeci  of  it  waaei^ined  to  t  he  gnnuir  by  the  aiieuiM  inlicriur. 
be  emujdcfation  muet  l>c  truly  BUini.  The  biil  of  bk.  and  all 
:kcdi]|Hai>d  LnventociM  annexed  to  or  referred  to  in  tiie  bilL-alMt 
V>  a  true  nqiy  of  the  bill  and  of  every  irhedule  and  ■Bv«naty 
nd  of  every  (iieMation,  tnnther  with  an  alMevii  uaiiiv  the  tiae 
[  makief  or  fivini  tbe  bill,  its  due  enaculion  and  MnuaiioB  aad 
le  reaideire  and  occupation  ol  tJie  gnntar,  and  eveiv  aite^oc 
itnm,  mutt  be  pnscfitnt  to.  ar>d  Ibe  copies  filed  by,  (be  revisirmr 
ilhin  iFven  chat  dayi.  In  the  caie  of  abnlutt  bifli  the  effect  ol 
c«-compiiaoce  doea  not  affecr  the  validity  of  tbe  bill  *■  between 
ic  pefliee  to  if  4  but  makea  it  void  aaaftainal  the  trudee  ia  bank- 

tMi  by  Way  af  Sauruy.—M  bllh  of  tale  liven  by  way  of  Kcuritv 
IT  ibe  lepayineni  of  money  mun  be  made  in  ««™ii«fin'  "nth  tha 
jrn  ilvn  in  Iha  Kbedule  to  the  ad  of  l88>, , 

depart  from  the  MalBlnrv  fmn  ia  aayihint  which  »  oe 

BT  of  vertial  difteieoce.    The  Cora  (ivc 


•,  by  eqoal  payaKau  of  £  on  the  day  al 

And  the  Hid  A.  B.  doth  aUo  a(w  with  the  laid  C.  a 
It  be  wilKkn  >w(r<  mi^  *!•  ia»nUH<,  fajMM  ^rtal,  fiw. 


BILLROTH— BILNEV  ; 


US 


lojatih  wuumkmm»or 
Always  Chat  Cne  chattds  he 
ikaU  not  Ibe  liable  to  wtvUxt  or  to  be  taken  oomeukm  of 
CD.  for  ally  came  other  ihaa  those  apedud  in  |  7  ol 
Sale  Act  (1878)  Amcndiaebt  Act  18&1. 

Sgned^d  sealed  by  th6  said  A.  B.  in  tlie  presence  of  ne  Bl  F. 
(add^vitiusfs  iWM,  aadress  and  descripHon). 

Non-compfiance  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute  as  to  form 
leadare  a  bill  of  sale  void  even  as  betivee«  the  parties.  ThcbiUof 
ttle  must  have  annexed  to  it  aa  inventory  of  tha  chattels  comprised 
ittit,  atid  is  void,  except  as  against  the  gmntor,  in  respect  of  any 
bersonal  chattels  not  specifically  described.  It  must  be  duly  attested 
by  one  or  more  credible  witnesses  (not  necessarily  by  a  solicitor, 
as  in  the  cess  of  absolate  bills).  E^^ety  witness  must  siga  his  name 
and  add  his  address  and  description.  It  must  be  duly  roistered 
within  seven  dear  days  after  the  execution  thereof,  or  if  it  is  executed 
in  any  place  out  of  England  then  within  seven  dear  days  after  the 
time  at  Which  it  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post  arrive  in 
Bn^and  if  posted  immediatdy  after  the  execution*  It  must  truly 
•et  forth  the  consideration.  The  eraatM*  mwt  be  the  true  owner 
ol  the  goods  described  in  the  schedule;  as  to  any  ptntonaA  chattels 
of  whicn  he  is  not  the  true  owner,  tb«  bill  Is  void,  except  as  against 
the  grantor.  Every  biU  of  sale  nuufe  Or  given  in  cotisideration  of  any 
sum  under  Ao  Is  void.  By  {  7  of  the  act  personal  chattels  shall  only 
be  liable  to  be  seised  or  taken  possession  of  in  the  fdlowing  cases: — 
(l)  If  the  grantor  make  default  in  payment  of  the  debt  or  in  the 
performance  of  any  covenant  or  agreement  contained  in  the  bill  and, 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  security;  (i)  if  the  grantor  becomes 
a  bankrupt  or  suffers  the  goods  to  be  dtstraiaed  for  rent,  rates  or 
taxea;  (3;  if  the  grantor  fraudulently  removes  the  goods  irom  the 
premises;  (4)  if  the  |;rantor  does  not,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
upon  demand  in  writing  by  the  grantee,  produce  to  ium  bis  last 
recdpts  for  rent,  rates  or  taxes;  (5)  if  execution  is  levied  against 
the  goods  of  the  grantor  under  any  Judgment.  By  f  13  personal 
chattna 'seized  or  taken  possession  of  under  a  bill  must  not  be  re- 
■loved  or  sold  until  after  tim  expimtioo  of  five  clear  days  from  the 
data  of  seizure;  and.  if  the  goods  have  been  wrondy  seized^  the 
nantor  may  within  the  five  days  apply  to  the  High  Court  or  a^udge 
m  chambers  for  an  order  to  restrain  the  grantee  from  removing  or 
Klling  the  goods.  The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  1878  and  1 88s  do  not  apply 
to  SoStlamf  or  Ireland.  According  to  Scots  law  no  security  or  diaige 
an  be  created  over  moveable  property  without  delivery  of  possession, 
^le  Irish  statutes  corresponding  to  Uie  English  acts  are  the  Bi}Is 
«|  Sale  (Ireland)  Act  1879  and  the  Amendment  Act  1883. 

Thie  stamp  duties  payable  oa  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  are  2a  6d. 
piicVery£3SsecuseduptoX3<><>:  <iver£3O0,  5s.  on  eveiy  £$0.  On 
nils- 01  sale  by  way  of  security,  is^  3d7for  every  /50  up  to  £300 
aecured:  over  £300, 'as.  6d.  for  every  £ioa  The  fees  payable  on 
fifing  a  Din  of  nde  are,  5s.  where  the  comideration  (indnoing  further 
advances)  does  not  exceed  £100;  above  £100  and  not  exceeding 
i^oo,  XQs.i  above  im,  £1. 

The  various  trade  protection  papers  always  publish  the  n«istra- 
tion  of  a  bill  of  sale,  and  the  usual  effect  is,  therefore,  to  destroy 
die  crecSt  of  any  person  giving  one.  (T.  A.  I.) 

BaLBOTH,  ALBERT  CBBISTIAN  TOOTML  (1829-1894), 
Viennese  suigeon,  was  bom  on  the  26th  d  April  1829  at  Beigen, 
<HL  the  island  of  Rilgen,  his  family  being  of  Swedish  origin.  He 
studied  at  the  univerdties  of  Grdfswald^  G^ittingen  and  Berlin, 
and  alter  taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  Jast  in  1852,  started 
on  an  educational  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  h^  visited  tlte 
medical  schools  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Paris,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  acted  as  assistant  to  B.  R.  K. 
Langehbeckfrom  1853  tai86o,and  tlien«ccepteddteprofysaorthip 
of  suzgery  at  ZdricL  In  1867  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  same 
portion  at  Vienna,  and  in  that  dty  the  lemainder  o^  his  pro- 
lessional  life  was  spent  In  1887  he  leceiVed  the  distinction, 
xaidy  bestowed  on  membera  of  Us  profession,  of  a  seat  in  the 
Austrian  Bermkaus,  He  died  at  Abbazi^,  on  the  Adriatic, 
wheie  he  juid  a  beautiful  villas  on  the  6th  of  Febniaiy  1894. 
Billroth  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  d  his  day. 
His  boldness  as  aiioperator  was  only  equalled  by  his  skill  and 
lesourcefulness;  no  accident  or  emergency  could  disturb  his 
^coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  and  bis  ability  to  invent  or  cany 
out  any  new  procedure  that  might  he  demanded  in  the  particular 
case  with  wl^ch  he  was  dealing,  gained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  surgeon  of  great  initiatives."  At  the  same  time  he  waa  fuU 
of  consideration  for  the  comfort  and  welUbeing  of  his  patient, 
and  never  foxgot  that  he  had  before  him  a  huma,n  being  to  be 
ielieved,  not  a  mere  "  case  "  for  the  display  of  t<Thnicsl  dexteri^. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  military  surgery,  and  during  the 
Fnmoo-Geimaik  War  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  hospitak.of 


Mannhdm  «n4  Wfoistenbufg.  W^  ttforts  did  nmch  to  ii««>sg)vi 
the  amagBments  for  the  transport  and  treatment  of  the  wounded 
k.  war,  ^nd  in  a  famous  speech  on  the  War  Budget  in  xSgi,  he 
doquently  ui;^  the  necessity  for  an  improved  ambulance 
^item,  pointing  out  that  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  and  the 
greater  predsion  of  the  arms  of  modem  warfare  must  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  men, wounded,  and  that  therefore  more 
efficKnt  means  must  he  provided  for  removing  them  from  the 
battlefield.  Possessing  a.  dear  and  graceful  style,  he  was  the 
author  of  numerous  papers  and  books  on  medical  subjects;  his 
AR^emnnt  clarurgitcJU  PatholcgU  wid  Tkera^  (1863)  ran 
throu^  many  editions,  and  was  translated  into  many  languages. 
He  was  of  an  ezoeedingly  sjtistic  disposition,  and  in  particular 
was  devoted  to  music  A  good  performer  on  the  pianoforte  and 
violin,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Brahms,  many 
ol  whose  compositions  were  privately  periormedr  at  his  house 
before  they  were  published.  His  work  on  the  physiology  ol 
music  {W«r  ut  musikaUscM  f)  was  puUished  after  his  death. 

BILMA,  or  Kawar,  an  oasis  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert, 
some  60  m.-  long  by  xo  broad.  The  inhabitants  are  Tibbu  and 
Kanuii  The  name  Biltfia  is  properly  confined  to  the  southern 
part  of  this  region,  where  is  the  chief  settlement,  called  Bflma 
or  Garu.  This  place  is  800'm.  due  S.  of  the  town  of  Tripoli 
and  about  350 1^.  of  the  N.W.  comer  of  Lake  Chad.  In,  the 
vicinity  axe  a  number  of  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  00  evapora- 
tion yield  lai!ge  quantities  of  very  pure  and  fine  salt>  whldi  b 
the  object  of  an,  extensive  trade  widi  the  countries  of  Central 
Africa.  K^rth  of  Bilma  is  the  town  of  Pirki,  said  to  date  from 
the  xxth  century:  Niear  fiihna  ua  sinali  drcular  oasis,  kept 
^ceen  by  a  fine  spimg,  but  immediatdy  to  the  south  begins  the 
most  dreary  part  of  .the  Saharan  desert,  over  which  the  caravans 
travel  ifor  fifteoi  days  without  discovering  the  slightest  trace  of 
vegetable  life.  Gustav  Nachtigol,  who  visited  Bilma  in  X870,- 
tecords  that  the  temperature  during  the  day  rarely  sank  below 
xi3^  Fahr.  By  the  Anglo-French  Dedaxation  of  the  2xst  of 
March  1899  Bilma  was  iiiduded  in  the  French  q[>here  of  influence 
in  West  Africa.  Turk^  claimed  the  oasis  as  patt  of  the  hinter* 
land  of  Tripoli  and  garrisoned  Bilma  in  1902.  In  1906,  however, 
a  French  force  from  Zinder  occupied  the  town,  no  opposition 
being  <^ered  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  In  1907  the  oa^s  and 
surrounding  di^ct  was  created  a  circle  of  the  Military  Territoiy 
of  the  Niger  (see  Sahasa). 

BILMBY,  THOMAS  (d.  xs3x),  English  xn^yr,  was  bom  at  or 
near  Norwich.  The  exact  dato  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  bi^ 
at  all  events  it  was  not  before  1495.  ^P  '^'^  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Camhridge,  graduating  LL.B.  and  taking  holy  ordera  in 
X5X9.  Finding  no  satisfacUoa  in  the  mechaniod  system  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  Eiasmns  in  15x6.  ''Immediately," 
he  records,  "  I  fdt  a  marveUous  comfort  and  quietness."  The 
Solutes  now  becaxne  his  chief  study,  and  his  influence  led 
other  young  Cambridge  men  to  think  along  the  same  liaes. 
Among  his  friends  were  Matthew  Parker,  the  future  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Hugh  Latimer.  Latimer,  pcevioqdy  a 
strenuous  conservative,  was  .complotdy  won  over,  and  a  warm 
friendship  sprang  up  between  him  and  Bilney.  "  1^  his  con- 
fession," said  Latimer,  "I  learned  mora  than  in  twenty  yean 
before."  In  1525  Bilney  obtaiiMd  a  licence  to  preach,  throuf^- 
out  the  diocese  of  Ely.  He  denounced  saint  and  relic  wiurship, 
together  with  pilgrmages  to  Walsingham  and  Canted>ury,  and 
refused  to  acoq>t  the  mediation  of  the  saints.  The  diocesan 
authorities  laised  «o  objection;  for,  despite  his  reforming  views 
in  these  directions^  he  was  to  the  last  perfectly  orthodox  on 
the  power  of  the  pope,  the  sacrifice  of  Uie  mass,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  and  the  authority  9!  the  church.  But 
Wolsey  took  a  different  view.  In  1526  h^  appean  to  have 
summoned  Bilney  befora  him.  On  his, taking  an  oath  tha.t  he 
did  not  hold  and  would  not  dissemihate  the  doctrines  of  Luther» 
Bilney  was  dismissed.  But  in  the  following  year  serious  objeetioo 
was  taken  to  a  series  oi  sermons  preached  by  him  iftiUKi  near 
London,  .^and  be  was  arrested  and  iiiq>ri0oned  in  the  Tower* 
Arraigned  before  Wolsey>  Warhaia,  archbishop  of  Caaterhury; 


^ 
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and  teveril  btthopt  &t  the  diiptiar-houie  tt  Weibfiliitttf,  be 

was  convitted  of  betesjr,  sentenoe  beinn  deferred  ^lAite  efforts 

were  inade  to  induce  him  to  recant,  whi^  eventuaUjr  he  did. 

After  being  kept  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  Tower,  he  was 

Released  in  1529,  and  went  bade  to  Cambridge.    Here  he  was 

overcome  with  remorse  for  his  apostasy,  and  after  two  yeats 

determined  to  preach  again  what  he  had  held  to  be  the  tmth. 

Hie  churches  being  no  longer  open  to  him,  he  preached  openly 

in  the  fields,  finally  arriving  in  Norwidi,  where  the  bbhop, 

Richard  Nik,  caused  him  to  be  arrested.    Artides  were  drawn 

vp  against  him  by  Convocation,  he  was  tried,  degraded  froin 

Ms  orders  and  handed  over  to  the  dvil  authorities  to  be  burned. 

The  sentence  was  carried  out  in  London  on  the  tpth  of  August 

1 53 1 .   A  pariiamentary  inquiry  was  threatened  hito  thfii  case,  not 

because  parliament  approved  of  Honey's  doctrine  but  because  it 

was  alle^d  tfiat  Bilney's  execution  had  been  obtained  by  the  ecde- 

riastics  without  the  proper  authorisation  by  the  state.    In  1534 

Bishop  Nix  was  condemned  on  thb  charge  to  the  confiscation  of 

his  property.    The  significance  of  Bilney's  execution  Hes  in  the 

fact  that  on  essential  points  he  was  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic. 

See  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VITT.  vols.  iy.-Y. ;  Foxe's  Acts 
mni  Itomumenisi  Gairdner's  Histary  ef  the  Ckurdt^  Pollard's 
UmryVJIL  (A^F.P.) 

BItOZI,  a  dty  Of  Hairison  county,  Mississippi,  tT.S.A.,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  state,  on  Bilbxi  Bay,  a  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  By 
nil  it  is  60  m.  N.E.  of  New  Orleans  and  61  m.  S.B.  of  MobOe, 
Alabama.  Pop.  (iMo)  1540;  (1890)  3*34;  (r^oo)  fo40  be- 
ing nrgroes  and  455  foreign  bom);  (ipioi-ypM.  The  dty 
b  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  &  NashviHe  railway, 
ajid  by  an  dectric  railway  extending  to  Bay  St  Louis,  d^ugh 
Gulfport  (pop.,  1900,  X060;  19x0,  6386),  13  m.  S.W.,  the^rt  of 
entry  of  the  Peari  River  customs  district,  whose  exports,  chiefly 
timber,  lumber,  baval  stores  and  charcoal,  were  valued  at 
^>392>27i  iA  1907.  Biloxi  is  both  a  summer  and  a  wintei'Tcsort, 
particulai^  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  has 
a  fine  beach,  extending  for  about  xs  m.  around  its  peninsula, 
and  bordered  by  an  automobfle  drive;  along  the  beach  are  some 
attractive  residences,  hoteb  and  boarding  houses,  and  several 
sanatoriums.  The  dty's  principal  industries  are  the  canidng 
of  oysters,  shrimp,  fish,  figs  and  vegetables,  and  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  and  flour.  A  beautiful  thin  faience  with  remaricable 
metallic  glaxes  is  made  here.  The  mnnidpah'ty  owns  the  water- 
works, the  water  being  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  Pierre 
le  Moyne  dlbervHle  (1661-1706)  in  1699  built  FOrt  Maurepas 
across  the  bay  from  the  present  dty;  and  the  settlement  there, 
called  Biloxi  after  the  Biloxi  Indians,  was  the  first  to  be  estab- 
fished  by  the  French  in  this  region.  In  tjoi  this  post,  known 
as  Old  Biloxi,  was  abandoned,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
,  removed  to  the  Mobile  river.  In  1712  a  settlement  was  made 
I  on  the  present  site,  being  the  first  permanent  settlement  within 
I  what  is  now  the  state  of  Mississippi.  Many  of  the  eariy  settlers 
were  French  C^madians,  wiio  came  down  the  Misris^ppi  to  join 
the  new  colony.  Biloxi  was  again  the  c^tal  from  1719  until 
173^.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  viBage  in  1872,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1896. 

'MLffFOlff  a  maifiet  town  of  Staffordshire,  England,  »k  ^• 
8.E.  of  Wolverhampton  and  124  N.W.  of  London,  in  the  Black 
Country.  Pop.  of  urban  district  <i^i>  24,0:34.  It  is  served 
by  the  tireat  Western  raBway,  and  by  the  London  &  North- 
western at  Ettingshall-  Road  station.  In  the  vidnity  are  very 
pvoduetfve  mines  of  coal  and  Ironstone,  as  Well  as  sand  of  fine 
quality  for  casting,  and  grinding-etones  for  cutlers.  Bilston 
contains  numerous  furnaces,  fb^ges,  rdling  and  slitting  mills 
for  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  a  great  variety  of  factories 
for  japanneid  and  pafaited  goods,  brass-woric  and  heavy  iron 
IgoodSi.  Though  retaining  no  relics  of  antiquity,  the  town  is 
•  Very  andent,  apfjearing  in  Domesday. .  llie  parish  church  of 
St  Leonard,  dating  as  It  stands  mainly  from  1827,  b  on'  the  dte 
'Of  a  boiling  of  the  13th  century.  Bilstoh  suffered  severdy 
*Trom  an  crutbreak  of  cholera  In  1832.  The  townts  within  the 
patfiamentary  hbrou^  of  wnbHwrfiamptsn. 


MLtOM,  a  South  AlHcaji  I^iEtch  word  (from  UT.  bvtto<|:,  aatf 
tong,  tongMe),  for  sun-^ied  strips  of  antdope  or  buffala  xneaL 

BOUMA  Oat.'*' two-handed '%  a  wnd  fint  itasd  bv  t^ 
naturalist  Johann  Friedriek  BkubeHlMMb  to  dMmgulsfr  thi 
ofder  of  man  from.Quadxunia^a  or  other  raammsls.  1^  term 
was  popularized  by  Cusrier,  and  the  majority  of  writers  followed 
him  in  its  adopfcioii.  In  1863,  however,  Uiudey  in  his  Uam*s 
Plcc$  Ml  Natme.  demsnslmted  that  tht  iMgheff  apes  mi^t  fairiy 
be  induded  in  BimsMa*  Again  and  agahtiit  has  bieen  proved  that 
the  human  great  toe  dsn  be  by  constant  practice  used  as  a  thumb^ 
artists  exist  who  have  painted  pictures  grasping  the  brush  with 
their  tocs^  and  vicilinbts  have  been  known  to  play  thdr  iastni- 
ments  in  the  same  manner.  Among  m^feiy  savage  races  thoe  is 
developed  a  remarkable  power  of  fbot-grasp,  wMcfa  in  a  lesser 
degree  Is  often  so  noticeable  among  sailors.  Haeckd  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Cact  tint  a  baby.can  h^  a  iVK>on  with  the  big-toe  as 
with  a  tfanmb.   Man,  in  a  weed,  is  potentially  qnadramaaoos. 

BUM'ALUOL  like  very  general  emplojrment  of  both  gold 
and  silver  for  currency  purposes  (see  Momey)  has  given  rise  to 
serious  practical  difficulties  which  have  in  turn  led  to  keen 
theoretical  disnwsinn  as  to  Ae  pfoper  icniedfaa  to  be  cmpkiycd. 
Though  eveiy  arrangement  under  whkh  two  roetak  fo«nn  tli6 
money  of  a  region  may  be  described  as  "  btmetaHlsm,"  the 
term— as  often  happens  m  economics— has  received  a  ^tecialiaed 
meaning.  It  denotes  a  system  under  which  the  two  metab  an 
fredy  received  by  the  mint  and  are  equally  available  fts  legal 
tender.  The  last  clause  implies  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
ratio  in  value  between  the  two  metals  {Lg,  <  ox.  of  goId»  15I  os. 
of  silver)  so  that  the  title  "  rated  bimrtallism  "  may  be  given 
to  it»  in  ccmtradistinction  to  the  **  unntted  bhnetallism  "  whidl 
exists  wherever  two  iXieUls  drcubite  together,  bat  have  thdr 
relative  values  determined,  not  by  law,  but  by  "  the  higgl?!^ 
of  the  market"  Further,  theinveatorof  the  term— H.CcraasiM 
in  1869— regarded  it  as  property  applicable  to  an  interaatiObal 
arrangement  by  which  a  number  of  states  agree  to  adopt  th# 
same  ratio,  rather  than  to  the  use  of  the  two  metals  by  a  singjlfe 
oountry,  which  may  be  described  as  national  biaMtallism.  latere 
national  bimetalUsn^  at  all  events  tbe-form  which  has  attnctad 
attention  in  recent  omes,  and  it  is  certainly  die  most  impartant. 

Regarded  from  the  historical  point  of  view  it  appears  that  tht 
failure  of  separate  countries  to  inwinfaiin  the  two  meiab  ta 
drculation  was  the  causey  which  produced  the  idea  of  blmetaUiHii 
as  an  international  system:  W^  find  iiist  the  upholdtes  of  % 
national  double  standard,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States^ 
and  these  are  followed  by. the  advocates  of  bimetalUsm  set  up 
by  a  combination  of  countries.  The  theoretical  consideration* 
which  underiie  the  controversy  between  the  supporters  and  the 
opponents  of  bimetallism  find  thdr  appropriate  place  In  tlie 
article  Money,  as  does  also  the  eariier  history  of  the  double 
standard.  The  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  prominence  ol 
the  bimetallic  question  and  the  principal  events  that  have  marked 
the  course  of  the  movement  form  the  subject  of  this  artide. 

'  In  the  eariier  years  of  the  19^1  century,  when  the  monetary 
dhtmbanccs  that  resulted  from  the  R^mthidonary  wars  had 
ceased,  we  find  France  (1803)  and  the  United  States  (1792)  with 
the  double  standard  legally  estabfi^ed.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  in  i8r6  accepted  by  law  the  gold  standard,  which  had 
come  into^  use  in  the  rSth  century.  Silver  formed  the  currency 
of  the  other  European  countries.  The  great  discoveries  of  goU 
in  Califomhi  (1848)  and  Australia  (1851)  brought  about  the 
displacement  of  silver  by  gold  in  Fiance,  and  the  continuance 
of  gold  as  the  prindpal  currdicy  metal  in  die  United  States, 
whiere  by  the  law  of  1 834  it  bad  been  somewhat  over-rated  (i :  i6>, 
as  compared  with  the  ratio  adopted  in  FVance  (i:  r5§),  and  had 
therefore  oqpdled  most  of  the  silver  previously  in  drcidation. 
Between  1848  and  x86o  over  £100,000,000  of  gold  was  ccnned 
in  France,  while  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver  was  exported, 
prindpally  to  the  East. 

At  this  time  the  weight  of  economic  and  oflfidU  opfadon  was 
very  deddedly  in  favour  of  the  single  gold  standard  as  the  best 
system.  In  r865  the  Latin  Union  was  established.  In  wfakh  the 
FiAich  currency  ^stem  was  adopted  and  waa  foUumul  by  tfae 
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bUraaUanilconfenBcsof  iSS;  raPsiii.(*M  UeNnM,T  Cw). 
yiKEMCis),  wlien  gold  wu  uDuiimoiuly  Kccpud  M  Uu  (Undud 
lea  lie  proposed  intemslioiul  lytieia  lo  be  piodiic^  l^  c«- 

tbii  lilutioa.  Ths  Fnuico-Gennin  Wai  (1870-71)  dcpowd 
Fiance  IrtSat  ba  leading  pouiion,  uid  kd  to  tibe  MttWilimtnt 
tf  s  GcnnnD  gold  cuiSDCy  niib  >,  diScceot  uait  ftwn  Utc  Jnmc, 
accompadcd  by  the  denraaetizatioa  ol  tbe  tilvcr  cwrende* 
picvimisly  in  me  in  tbe  German  lUUs.  Utc  Uoiud  Suto, 
libeie  IB  inomvcitiblE  paper  cvurency  had  \ttta  inl^Kiuceit 
during  tke  Civil  Wu,  iomwlly  atabliibed  the  ggld  doUu  u  ths 
tlandard  Dom  £[^73)  aod  airADfed  £or  A  rdora  to  gpcdc  pffymeota 
(1S7S).  At  thii  lime,  too,  the  great  fHoduction  ol  geld  whtch 
ifui-  inarked  Ihn  pedod  iSjo-iSto  dimimahcd,  while  verr 
productive  ulver  nuiKe  Here  diBBTued  la  the  Pacific  atntes  vf 
America-  Ai  a  csult  ol  thsc  cDmbined  intuenBa  the  gold 
price  of  ulver,  nhich  had  nsea  >  little  during  tbc'hdgkt  of  the 
gold  ditcovsHs,  began  to  faH  npidb'i  uwt  the  Kvvm  praona 
tc  that  by  which  Francs  bad  Id  the 'Utiei  acquired  agoM  concD^. 
(vne  iste  operatiDn.  Silver,  in  acoonJUKS  with  Gtittam'i  tarn, 
«al  itopMled  lad  offered  for  mhia^  To  obviate  thia  the 
policy  of  limiting  Ihe  coinage  of  rilvu  (ilw  Umpmt  Slaiiiari) 
waa  adopted  by  tbe  L«tiii  Union.  A  funlMt  [alt  in  Ibe  gold 
pBCe  of  aitver  natunlty  roulled,  nod  thia  nwde  ^^  position  of 
GwCeni  trade  aad  the  fiumca  of  the  Indian  ssvviBiaeiit  )a- 


_  r*  by  the  dcfmiciBtloii.  tynlba 
opinion  wu  ahowB  by  tke  Edgliah  puliamcBtacy 
on  the  depccdttion  ti  ailva  (iSrt),  the  Annlcta  aumr  con- 
BUffioB  of  the  aame  year,  and  tbe.^qieanuKe  of  mtay  works 
qa  the  niblcct,  moat  of  them  advDC>liB(  the  double  atudard. 
Ootbeiiiutiiitive.of  tha  United  Slatea  an  iueniktioniluweluy 
coBfennce-  met  in  Fails  in  iS]B,  bA  Ihodgh  the- neeoaily  of 
ItacpiDgB  placefor  ailveiin  thetaODEyoI  th■waM««aMC•g- 
laat(l  tbe  ptoposal  to  adopt  tbe  dovbls  lUDikid  for  0taeral  lue 
WM  iq'eRed  tv  ihD  European  slates.  By  the  Bknl^^Ilison  Act 
{Feb.  1878)  the  United  States  had  pnnFided  Cor  the  ooiMgs  o{  a 
oMtaio  amounl  of  silver  per  BtMitk  as  a  node  ol  kee^ng  up  tbe 
Price  of  the  metal,  which  tiotwilbUaadncfell  to  48  peace  pta  OK. 
in  1879. '  Hm  prolanged  dcfUeniOn  of  tnde  JD  Aneiioa  aid 
GODtaay  was  attributed  to  tlui  scaidty  oi  mmey,  due  to  itttX 
«S3  described  u"  the  DuIlswrTcfriher."  By  tbe  Joint  1 
fri  Fnnce  and  tbe  United  Slate*  a.  ftcsh  nanetaiy 
waa  held  in  FbiIb  in  18S1,  wher     '        ' 


of  i^tilian,  carried  on  in  each  oovntiy.  The  EnglMi  iaqifty 
Into  tbe  depreiBDn  of  trade  (iS8^i8S6>  drew  from  the  oonnis- 
^M  a  recoDimandation  for  a  frtsb  1  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  to  favesliiate  tbe 
Rdation  of  gold  and  iDtce.  TUi  latter  boi|y,  appointed  in  tSBt, 
obtaintd  a  great  body  of  impoitaat  curUence,  uid  hi  18SB  elliaed 
iti  work  bya  report  in  which  Iho  iriewa  of  tbe  two  jec  ' 
n  sqjsiately  presented    Girmcaiben 


United  Statea  by  the  Sherman  Act  (ISqo},  piovidtaig  fbr  a  larger 
tfuBtUy  RrinagD  of  itli 
■etal  was  foOowcd  by 

tbe  United  States  and  net  in  Bnusds'in  Nevembct  1891.  1^ 
modify  onmltion  (be  "  deiinbility  of  incnastng  tbe  oe  of 
ailvcT  "  ,wu  Ibe  resolution  propoied;  the  actual  metbAd  being 
left  open.  Thii  conference  also  prored  abortive  and  adfoumed 
to  iSfj,  but  like  ihatof  iSSi  did  not  meet  again, 
.'JattmaticDul  Bclion  having,  failed  to  lecnre  any  lystem  of 
Unesallisn,  tbe  United  States  and  India  soaghl  to  reheve  Ihcii 
position  by  local  legEilatiDU.    The  form^  repoaled  tbe  Sbuman 


AOi  aod  tbe  latter  dbssd  ia  mtau  ta  tb«  tsseltoiiuciit  aHnr 
(189J).  As  thc»  measurea  wen  opposed  to  KjiQUaBJim  in  ttU 
thoy  nitiicUd  tbe  uae  of  alver,  and  wen  followed  by  a  lower 

pike  (or  that  metal  than  had  ever  been  known,  the  agllatloo  in 
tbe  United  State*  aad  Europe  continued.  In  AoKIica  it  took 
tbe  form  of  advocating  tbe  iree  coinage  oi  sUvei  by  tbe  United 
SiaMa  without  waiting  for  oths  countries;  and  in  this  ibapo 
made  tbe  piindpsJ  iiaue  at  tlie  pcesidentia!  eiectioas  ol  1S94  and 
TQOO,  in  each  of  which  it  was  emphatically  rejected- 

A  further  attempt  at  cecuring  intsBaCioBSl  UoietalUni'was 
inadeby  SeuaUnWokott'scommiaskiniaiBv?.  ThaAmeiicaii 
envoy*,  in  concert  with  the  French  goveninent,  ptopoaed.  to 

annual  purchase  by  Eagknd  of  £itvioo,ooa  of  HlTti.  Ibe 
French  miaialtf  dalined  lurths  tnocessians  which  wen  ngaided 

nmiiaa  was  aettM  by  tin  lefuttl  of  tbe  iDdHa  goTcmBient  to 

After  the  Attierican  election  of  1900,  bimetoUiaai  a*  a  popular 
cause  disappeared  from  view.    The  ailvtr  inus  waa  withdiawn 

meat  died  sot  In  Engjuid. 

(1)  the  adoption  of  (be  fM  iftnitirri  by  lo  many  coontric* — 
Aniliia-Kuagliiy  (tSol),  Kutsia  and  Japan  (1897),  India  (1699), 
Heaico  (1004)— a  movomCBt  which  pointed  to  the  complete 
lijuqdi  of  gold  m  the  tutDre;  (3)  the  gteat  incrcaoe  m  the 
output  of  ^jd.    Analtalia  and  South  Africa  so  devdopsd  their 

■"     '         "'    ■■  " 1906  to£8r,ooo,oooas  eon- 

300  of  1883.    This  growmg 
gold  fa 


Its    To  these  may  beadded 
hod  brought  of  tbe  difficulties 

tqipoaedi  *>d  (4)  tke' 
and  induatiy,  conoomitantly  with  tiko 
_  Id  itaodanL    llierefare,  to  quota  the 
woiiii  d  peiltipa  tbe  ablest  advocate  of  b' 


■aid  basis,  and  that  particulai  CO 

gold  «anitatd  "  (Nicfaalma,  JfMuy  aaJ  tfiiMaiy  Mt- 
r,6tbcd.]. 


imposed  ol  both  gcAd  and  ailvei,  wl 


district  of  Madias,  SB  lbs  to 
Pop.  (ijoi)  ie,oi3.    It  wai 

nowAspriDcipalrartdtbedlitikt.  Tteaneboiageit. 
roodttead  pntsctod  to  smb*  atom  by  btadlaBda  with  a  ugK- 
hoOKatSanlapaBL  Naariy  half  Ibe  ae^boiaBttadeltMidUcttit 
with  fofdgn  ooontrieft  Ibe  prlndpal  eiporta  sM  oU-acAh, 
hfdfs  and  fate. 

BIM,  a  leceptade  el  Varleaa  Uods;  evIgliHary  of  wkkcr  ot 
basket  work.  Tbe  word  apTnais  in  moat  Entopcan  huiguagt*, 
cf.  MX.  And  Iiat,  toma,  Ger.  5niiH.  lkc.;elyoKriogi>ts  trace  tbe 
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oonnezSons,  e.f  .  doiMjin,  whe-bln  (for  holding  bottle^,  hop-bio, 
ooftl'biQi  oorn^bin* 

BIHAN,  a  town  of  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  about  ao  m. 
SJS.E,  of  ManOa.  Pop.  (1903)  9563.  The  town  is  sanounded 
by  an  extensive  and  extremely  f  eiidle  plain  which  produces  yeey 
hxge  quantities  of  rice  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  tropicid  fruits, 
and  a  ready  marieet  for  these  products  is  found  in  Manila  ti^ther 
they  are  shiiyed  by  boat.    The  language  is  Tkgalog. 

BIMARY  SfVfEM,  in  astronomy,  a  system  composed  of  two 
stars  reviving  around  each  otlier  under  the  influence  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  A  distinction  was  formerly  made  between 
double  stars  of  which  the  components  were  in  revolution  around 
each  other,  and  those  in  which  no  relative  motion  was  observed; 
but  it  is  now  considered  that  all  double  stars  must  leaUy  be 
binary  systoans. 

BIMCHOIS,  B0IDIU8  (d.  1460),  sa  early  tsth^entury  musical 
composer  evidently  named  after  his  birthplace,  Blndie,  near 
Mons.  He  was'esteemed  by  contemporazy  and  later  theorfets 
as  second  only  to  Dunstable  and  Dufay. 

BINOn  (anc.  Vincttm  or  Brngtuin),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  25  m.  N.W.  from  Mains, 
on  thd  mam  line  to  Cologne.  Pop.  (1905)  99501.  It  is  satuated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  Rtklesheiin,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nahe  (or  Nava),  wliich  is  crossed  neut  its  mouth  by  a  stone 
bridge,  attributed  to  Drusus,  and  certainly  of  Roman  origin,  and 
an  iron  railway  bridge.  On  a  hei^  immediately  to  the  south- 
east is  the  ruined  castle  of  Klopp,  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  founded 
by  Drusus,  and  higher  still  the  celebrated  chapel  of  St  Roch 
(rdniilt  in  1895  after  a  fire),  where  thousands  of  {nlgrims  gather 
on  the  first  Simday  after  the  z6th  of  August  Apart  from  its 
situation,  which  renders  it  a  convenient  place  of  tourist  resort, 
the  town  itself  presents  but  few  Attractions.  There  are  a 
Protestant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the  latter 
the  parish  church  with  a  cr3rpt  dating  from  the  zith  century,  and 
ft  medieval  town  hall.  It  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  wins, 
grain  and  cattle,  and,  new  quays  and  a  harbour  lumng  been 
recently  constructed,  does  an  extensive  transit  trade  in  coal  and 
iron.  A  short  way  down  the  Rhine  is  the  Bingerloch,  a  famous 
^irturlpOQl,  while  about  hatfway  between  it  and  the  town  rises  on 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  MSmseturm  j(<iexived  from 
liuseri^,  cannon),  in  which,  according  to  legend,  Archbishop 
Hatto  IL  of  Mains  was  in  969  eaten  by  mice  (the  legend  being 
doubtless  due  to  the  erroneous  derivation  from  MUiue,  mice). 
Another  legend  states  that  the  Nibefamg  treasure  ia  hiddi^  here- 
abouts in  the  Rhine. 

UNOERBROCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province  j  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nahe  ajid  the  Rhine,  lying  just 
hiolow  Bingea,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  mainlines  ol  niflway 
— Mains-CoUens  and  BingcrtNUck-Mets.  It  has  an  .extensive 
trade  in  the  wines  of  the  district.    Pop.  asoa 

BWOBAII*  JOSEPH  (i668-i7a3>,  En^ish  scholar  and  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire  hi  September  1668.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  of  whidi  he  was  made 
fellow  in  1689  and  tutor  in  1691.  A  sermon  preached  by  him 
ffom  the  university  pulpit^  St  Mary's,  on  the  mfaaing  of  the 
terms  "  Person  "  and  '*  Substance  "  in  thie  Fathers)  brought  upon 
him  a  most  unjust  accusation  of  heresy.  He  was  compelled  to 
^ve  up  hi)(  feflowship  and  leave  the  university;  but  he  was 
immediately  presented  by  Dr  John  Raddiffe  to  the  rectory  of 
KeadboumworUiy,  near  Winchester  (1695).  In  this  country 
retirement  he  ^^gm  4us  laboaous  and  valuable  work  entitled 
Qtitimes  SuUsiasHcaet  or  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
tJM  fioit  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1708  and  the  tenth  and 
Ias4  in  I7aa.  His  design,  learnedly,  exhaustively  and  impartially 
cMcuted»  was  "  to  pve  such  a  Methodical  account  of  the  anti- 
quiticsof  the  Christian  Church  as  others  have  done  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  and  Jewish  antiquities,  by  reducing  the  ancient 
oM^toaw,  usages  and  practices  ol  the  church  under  certain  pioper 
head%  wh«rMiy  the  iead«  may  take  a  view  at  once  of  any  par- 
tioilai  usage  or  custom  at  Cbdbtians  for  four  or  five  centuries." 
MolwithsiandMig  hi$  lltahnng  And -merit,  Binghan  received  jM 


higher  preferment  than  that  of  Headboumworthy  till  tjta, 
when  he  was  coUated  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  near  Portsmouth, 
by  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Near^  all 
his  little  property  was  lost  in  the  great  South  Sea  Bubble  of  1 73a 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  August  1723. 

BINGHAMTOK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Broome 
county.  New  York,  U.S.  A.,  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  on  botk 
banks^f  the  north  brandi  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at  the  month 
of  the  Chenango  river.  Pop.  (i88o>  17,3x7;  (1890)  35,005; 
(i90(^  39M7,  of  whom  4273  were  foreign-born;  (1910),  48,443. 
It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  being  served  by  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Ladcawanna  k  West- 
em  railways;  and  an  extensive  system  of  electric  rafl- 
ways  connects  it  with  the  suburlw  and  neighbouring  towns. 
Biiighamton  is  picturesquely  stuated  and  has  a  nnmber  of 
parks,  the  most  attractive  of  wfaidi  are  Ross  Park  of  roo  acfea 
and  Ely  Park  of  134  acres.  Among  the  principai  buildings  are 
the  city  hall,  the  court-house,  the  post-o^oe,  the  Bingfaunton 
dty  hosi^tal.  Stone  opera-house,  the  Carnegie  library  (i904>» 
the  central  hic^  school,  and  a  state  armoury.  Binghamton  has 
also  some  fine  ofl&ce  buUdings.  Among  the  dt/s  educational 
and  charitaUe  histitutions  ate  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  sdK>ol  (for 
girls),  St  Joseph's  academy,  St  Marjr's  home  for  Orphans,  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  orphan  asylum,  and  a  state  hospital  for 
the  insane.  Binghamton  is  a  manufacturing  ctntxt  of  consider- 
able importance,  ranking  twelfth  in  the  state  in  1905  in  the  value 
of  factory  products,  $13,^7,403,  which  was  an  increase  of 
32-0%  over  the  value  <rf  the  factory  products  in  1900;  among 
its  manufactures  arc  tobacco,  tSgaxs,  diewing  tobacxx)  and  snuff 
(value  in  1905,  $2,879,2x7),  patent  medicines  (value  in  1905, 
$2,133,198),  flour  and  grist  miU  products  ($1,089,91^,  men's 
clothing  ($833,835),  and,  of  less  importance,  conunerdal  and 
computing  scales  and  time  recorders,  chemicals,  distilled  liquor, 
beer,  fire-alarm  apparatus,  overalls,  agricultural  impleiMents, 
wagons,  dectrical  apparatus,  refined  oil,  sheet  me^,  paper 
bai^  and  envelopes,  tacks  and  nails,  window  fl^ass,  glass-ware, 
docks,  wUps  and  furniture  (eq>edally  Morris  ch^rs).  In  the 
village  of  liiestershire  (pop.  in  19x0,  3775;  incorporated  in  1892), 
about  2  m.  west,  and  in  Endicott,  anotW  suburb,  are  large  boot 
and  shoe  factories.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  the 
water*works.  When  Binghamton  was  first  settkd,  about  x  787, 
it  was  knowif  as  Chenango  Point.  Itssitewasoriginally  included 
in  the  so-called  "  Bingham  Patent,"  a  tract  On  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  owi^  by  William  Bingham,  (r7Si-i8o4),  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Continratal 
Congress  in  1787-X788  and  oC  the  United  States  Senate  in  1795^ 
1801,  being  president  pr^  tempore  of  the  Senate  horn  the  i6tli 
of  February  to  the  3rd  ofrMa^  1797.  In  1800  a  village  was 
laid  qIoX  by  an  agent  of  Mr  Binghamtand  was  named  Bingham- 
ton.  bi  1834  it  waa  inoocpoiated  as  a  village»  and  in  1867 
chartered  as  a  dty. 

BIINILBT,  a  market  town  in  the  Otley  padiamentary 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England^  on'  the  Aire,  sf  m. 
N.W.  of  Bradford,  on  the  Midland  railway.  1^  of  mbuk 
district  (1901)  18,449.  The  church  o£  All  SainU  ia  good  Ptt^ 
pendicular,  though  considerably  restored.  The  Urge  iiuhntrial 
population  is  engaged  principally  in  the  wonted  and*  cotton 
manufacture.  The  neii^ibourhood  b  populous,  but  the  natusal 
beauty  of  the  Aire  valley  is  nOt  greatly  impaired. 

BINiOU,  or  BiGNOO,  a  specks  of  oopiemiise  or  bagpipe,  stiD 
in  useat  the  present  day  in  Brittany.  The  biniou  is  a  primitive 
kind  of  bagpipe  consisting  of  a  leather  bag  inflated  by  means  of 
a  short  valved  imufflation  tube  or  blow-pipe,  a  <&annter  with 
conical  bore  furnished  with  a  double  reed  concealed  within  t^ 
stock  or  socket  (see  BAO^pm),  and  seven  hdes,  the  fint  beinc 
duplicated  to  acoonunodate  lef t*  and  ijghi-haadcd  ptayera. 

Theacaleof  thebfadooUnsnally  fe-J   j  >'   p=P~r"T~' 

>  See  Victor  MafaiHotu  CUsUgm  itHfipl^,  vol.  Q.  (Ghent,  tg^. 
P*  353»  No.  1126;  and  Captain  C.  R.  uw,  Dtscnplm  Ca^9pm 
of  MnsUol  J9$imm»u  (Uodon.-ia9i)»  p.  <tf|p  Na  las* 
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«Ad  tfc#  Bliigl»  drane  is  timed  to  tM  kmw  oeWft  U  Iha-llrifc 
bole 


The  more  primitive  binioii,  ttiil  occasionaDy  found  ia  the 
remote  districts  of  ComouailleB  wad  Morbihan,  has  a  channter- 
with  but  five  boles,^  giving  patt  of  the  scale  of  D,  the  drone 
being  also  tuned  to  D.  The  drone  of  the  biaiou  is  of  boz- 
'woo<L  handsomely  inlaid  witlv  tin,  and  has  a  aingte  or  beating 
reed  hidden  within  the  stock. 

The  word  binioQ  or  bignoif  (a  GaUidaed  ioni),  often  errone- 
ously derived  from  btgno,  se  tvufitr  6(aaMMf^--«n  etymelogy 
not  supported  by  Breton  dlctionanea— is  the  Preton  pltiral.  form 
of  htwttk^  instrument,  tool,  f«.  ^smmk,  bvmjtm^  The  word 
is  also  found  in  the  phrase,  "Sac'k  or  bimoH  "  <a  biniou  bag), 
a  bag  used  by  weavers  to  hold  their  tools,  qModks,  &c.  The 
biniou  is  still  the  traditional  and  popular  instrument  of  tbe 
Breton  peasants  of  CompuaiDea  and  Morbihan,  and  is  almoat 
inseparable  from  the  bombard  (9.9.)^  which  is  no  other  than  a 
survival  of  the  medieval  musette,  hautbois  or  chal6mie,  focmedy 
associfited  with  the  bog-pipe  in  western  Europe  (see  Oboi). 
At  all  festivals,  at  the  pardons,  wedding  leasts  and  thxcahing 
'dinces,  the  two  traditional  musicians  or  sonneurs  give  out  in  shriil 
penetrating  tones  the  ancient  Breton  rotidts*  and  melodies. 

BOIllAUEYt  a  town  of  the  province  of  Pangasinin,  Liieon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  delta  of  the  Agno  river,  about  s  m..  W. 
€)i  Pagupan,  ihe  north  terminua  of  tLe  Idanila  &  Dagupaa. 
railway.  P6p.  (1903)  16,439.  It  has  hnportant  fisheries,  and 
nanufacturea  selt,  pottery,  roofing  (made  of  nipa  leaves),  and. 
tApm  wine.  Rice  and  cocoanots  are  the  principal  agEkultuad 
products  of  the  towiL 

BUINACLB  (before  iStb  oentury  biUaeU,  through  Span. 
bUicMtm^ixom  Lat.  kabitaculum,  a  little  dweUing>,  a  case  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  generally  in-frtmiot  the steemnan,  in  which  is 
kept  a  compass,  and  a  light  by  which  the  compass  is  read  at 
night. 

.BIlhiBT,  EDWABD  WIUIAM(x&i2*i88i),£ii^iBh0tok)gi9t, 
was  bom  at  Morton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  iftia.  He  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Chesterfield,  and  in  1836  settled  at 
Manchester.  He  retired  soon  afterwards  from  legal  practice 
a|id  gave  his  chief  attention  to  geologkal  pvnuits.  He  assisted 
in  1838  in  founding  the  Manchester  Geolegical  Sodety«  of  wtach 
bis  was  then  chosen  one  of  the  honoracy  secretaries;  he  was 
elec».ed  president  m  1857,  and  again  in  1865.  He  was  also 
successive  secretary  and  president  of  the  Literary  and  Phik>- 
aopbical  Society  of  Mandkester.  Working  especially  «t  the 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks  of  the  north  of  England,  he 
studied  also  the  Drift  deposits  ol  Lancsshice,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  geology  of  the  comtry  around  Manchester. 
On  the  Coal  Measures  in  particular  he  becamean  acknowledged 
authority,  and  his  OVsenations  en  lAs  Strmctmn  ^Fossil  PtamU 
found  in  ike  Carboniferous  Strata  (1868-1875)  fooned  one  of 
the  monographs  of  the  PalaeontograpUcal  Society.  His  horge 
e^Dection  of  fossils  was  placed  in  Owens  College.  Hewasdeoted 
n  feOow  of  the  Royal  Society  In  1856.  Jlie  died  at  Manchester 
<m  the  19th  of  December  i88x. 

BIlUflT,  HORACB  (i78»-x87s),  Aiherican  kwyer,  wis  botn 
in  Phfladelphla,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  January  1780.  He 
gfaduaiednt  Harvard  CoUegp  in  1797,  and  stodisd  law  in  the 
office  <rf  Tared  Ingersoll  (1749-1822),  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Consiitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  who  from  1791  to 
1800  and  again  from  ^8xz  to  1816  was  the  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  In  1800, 
Binney  practised  with  great  success  for  half  a  oenturyr  and  was 
reiogiztd  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  the  Uhkcd  States; 
He  Served  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1806- 1807,  and  was 
a  Whig  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
1833  imtfl  1835,  ably  defending  the  United  States  Bank,  and  in 
feneral  opposing  the  policy  of  President  Andrew  Jackson.    His 

>  See  N.  QuelUen,  Pmusohs  et  ianses des  Bretons  (Paris,  1889). p.  m, 
and  note,  Where  the  descripdon  of  the  iastmrnetit  h  net  tediitieaL 

*See  Le  Conidec.  Dkiiimmtin  brtton-fronfois,  ed.  by  T*  Hcnart 
de  la  VUleroaraue ;  and  N.  Quellien.  off,  cit.  p.  37,  note. 

*  For  oampies  of  these  see  N.  Qodtten,  f^.  Ml.  part  ii. 


ttosr  {amoas  one,  in  nrkMi  lie  wis  iwiKocMful^  opposed  by 
Daniel  Webster,  was  the  case  of  BiM  v.  OkanPs  Executors, 
which  involved  the  disposltibn  of  the  fortune  of  Stephen  Girard 
(q.9.):  Blnney's  argument  in  this  case  greatly  influenced  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  charities.  Binney  made  many  public 
addroses,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which,  entitled  Life  and 
Character  of  Chief  JusHu  Marshall,  was  published  in  183$.  He 
idso  pnblidied  Leadm  of  tke  OU  Bar  of  PhOaddpkio  (1858), 
and  an  lugi^  into  the  Formation  of  Washing^'s  PareweU 
Address  (1859);  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  issued  three 
pampUets  (i86x,  i86t  and  1865),  disciBsfaig  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  mder  the  Americaw  Constitution,  and  justifying  President 
Lincoln  in  his  suspension  of  the  writ. 

See  tlw  Life  of  Horace  Binney  (Phihdelphia,  1904),  by  his  grandson, 
C*  C  Dmney. 

BINmnr,  THOIUf  0799-^74),  English  Congregationalist 
divine,  was  bom  of  Presbyterian  paients  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in  1798,  and  educated  atan  ordinary  day  school.  After  spending 
seven  years  in  the  emplbj^^eat  of  a  bookseller  he  entered  the 
theological  school  at  Wsonondky,  Herts,  now  incoipovated  in 
New  College,  Hempstead.  In  X829,  after  short  pastorates  at 
Bedford  (New  Meeting)  and  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  historic  Weigh  HouiS  chapel,  London.  Here  he 
became  very  popular,  and  ft  was  found  necessary  to  build  a  mudi 
larger  chapel  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  to  which  the  congregation 
removed  in  1834.  An  addros  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  d  the  foundation  stone  was  published,  with  an  appendix 
containfaig  a  strong  attack  on  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy. 
Throvghovt  his  idiote  dueer  Binney  was  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  state  church  princ^e,  bnt  those  who  simply  classified  him 
as  a.  narrow-minded  political  dissenter  did  him  injustice.  His 
liberality  of  view  and  breadth  of  ecclesiastical  sympathy  entitle 
him  to  rank  on  qntstiom  of  Nonconformity  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  school  of  Richard  Baxter;  and  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministry  until  1869,  when  he  resigned.  In  1845  he  paid  n 
visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in  1857-1859  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  nnivccsity  of  Aberdeen  conferred  the 
LL.D.  degree  on  him  in  T85S,  ahd  be  was  twice  chairman  Of  .the 
Congrsgarional  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

Binn^  was  the  pioneer  in  a  much-needed  improvement  of  the 
forms  of  service  in  Nonconformist  churches,  and  gave  a  special 
impidse  to  congregational  psalmody  by  the  publication  of  a  book 
tntMtA  The  SereiceefSoniim  the  House  tf  the  Lord,  Of  numerous 
other  works  the  best^own  is  his  Is  U  Possibk  to  Make  the 
Best  of  Botk  Worldst  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered 
to  young  men  in  Baeter  Hall,  which  attained  a  drcniation  of 
30,000  cc^ies  within  a  year  of  its  publication.  He  wrote  much 
devotional  verse,  Including  the  well-known  hymn  "Eternal 
Light!  Eternal  Lightl"  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in 
November  1873,  *^^  ^^^  some  months  of  suffering  he  died  on 
the  24th  of  February  1874.  Dean  Stanley  assisted  at  his  funeral 
service  in  Abney  jaA  cemetery. 

BINOCULAR  mSTRUMEMT,  or  briefly  BiNOCOtAR,*  an 
apparatus  through  which  objects  arc  viewed  with  both  eyes. 
In  this  article  only  those  instruments  will  be  considered  in  which 
solid  objects  or  tweets  in  space  are  viewed;  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  article  SmsoscoPB  for  die  instruments  in  wMctt 
plane  representations  are  offered  to  both  eyes.  The  naturtl 
vision  is  such  that  different  central  projections  of  the  objects  are 
communicated  to'both  eyes^the  difference  of  the  twn  perspettivs 
representations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  projection  OBiitrcs 
are  laterally  separated  by  an  interval  about  eqnal  to  the  distanos 
between  the  eyes  (the  foter-pupBlaiT  disttnce).  Bino<»lar  In* 
struments  should  aid  the  natdral  spatial  or  stenoscopie  vision, 
or  mAke  it  possible  if  the  eyes  fkil.    If  the  objects  be  so  far 

«  The  tcrtn  btnocelar  (from  the  Lat.  bini,  two  at  a  time,  and  ocuti. 
eyes)  was  origjnslly  an  adjective  used  to  deicribe  things  adapted 
for  the  riaukaoeous  use  of  both  eyes,  as  in  "  binooiUr  visicui, 
"a  binocular  telescope  or  oiicroecope":  now  "a  binocular      is 
used  as  a  noun,  meanly  a  binocular  microicope,  a  fiekl-glass.  ftc 
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diffuu  Out  ite  l«Q  poaitecdvet  fonted  b;  Um  naked  eyt  ue 

no  more  diiUngubhcd  Itom  eacb  otbet,  ntount  nuj  be  kul  U 
biDocuJai  teietcopa  and  ruge-finden;  and  il  the  object*  be 
so  amsl]  that,  in  udei  to  obKcve  detaili  on  ibem,  Mt  mut  bring 
BO  cloit  10  (he  objKU  that  they 


The  lubjcct  of  [heir  Ihetuy  tad 

treated  by  M.  vaa  Eohr,  Die  MiuMaraii  /lufriMaiM  (Bolin, 

1907),  [lie  Snt  publicatioQ  to  pKKOI  k  coaiidete  accsuil  of 

Bima-ulaf  IniinimtaU/er  ObimaUBn  mlj.—TlK  Bat  bioDcaitar 
lelestope,  consisting  oi  two  tdiscapts  pUced  tide  by  wle,  wai 
j^^,„,  coMtructed  io  iSoS  l>y  Johann  Lipperiiey,  the  biventor 
of  the  otdiury  or  Dutch  telacope.  lis  lubiea  wu 
oeit  takin  up  by  tfie  niQiilu.  Tbe  C^hbJud  Anioniui  MaiU 
SchyiUm  (Schyri)  de  Rhclu  (i5g7-i«6o)  docribed  in  1&4I  the 
'  n  oi  doubic  tetmtnil  tdocopei.  Gceeiei  aucnu 
attended  the  eSmts  of  the  Capudiin 
Ch£rubin  d 'Origans,  who  flouriabed 
at  about  tbe  same  time,'and  con- 
■tiucted  large  double  teieuopea  oi 
the  Du[ch  type  of  high  nmgiubca- 
tLon,  for  uie  in  war»  athl  amallcr 
infltruDuntj  of  Jolvcr  m^goificationf 


iSlh  imtuiy. 

The  te4nvBiiUaD  of  [he  Dutch 
tanocuiar  teteacofw  apparently  dates 
Itom  1813,  aad  ii  lo  be  aiii^ed  to 
the  Vieuewoptkian,  Jehaoii  Filed- 
'»  itt79-'St9):   but 


irtio,  in  iBlJ,  look 
nmt  of  Ike  Dutdi 
were  fumUiBl  with 
the  *^^p**"j  to  thB 


Um  dovakipmeBt  of  thia  iaattiuieat  wai  atudiod  by  opiidani 
tta  tha  nmaindcT  <d  the  Int  half  (rf  the  igtii  oentiuyi 
tht  UatimpnvaMau  ^ipanntly  ma  B*d*  by  P.  G.  Baido)i 
iB  iSMi  and  ^  U.  UahnholU  In  iSsi  *heii  be  dscdbed 
tbe  lalnunoacDpa  (fig.  a)  irith  tekao^  magaificaiion.  By 
uiibBng  tba  teleacope  with  priaaa-ianoaion,  deviaed  io  iSji 
by  IpaiiD  Foro  (i;«5-iS7j),  A.  A.  Bcataiigcr  lucseeded  ia 
ynducfait  a  Maarular  cf  as  entirely  new  type  in  iSsq  (fig.  3). 
9U  Ik  oiodoiAed  the  poaiihility  ol  JDOBaaiDg  the  dutance 
belwaaa  tbe  objectim:  Camille  Nacbct  inlmdueed  tbi>  iai- 
pnremcat  in  1S75,  bnt  hit  loMnimeDU  did  sot  mmt  with  tnudi 
popdaiity.    Ihiawiaptobabty  due  to  tbe  fact  that,  at  tUi  time. 


tiw  maoufactiue  of  the  glua  (or  the  pdlnu  ■■*  too  diAcMlt; 
ihii  waa  overcome  by  E,  Abbe,  tlui  the  founding  of  the  glaai- 
worki  at  Jena,  who  efiecled,  iodependently  of  hit  ptedeOMon, 
the  wider  leparatjon  of  the  ob-  ^  1 

(hg.  j),  and  Incnaaed  h  ' 

(S*    5>. 


aequoHlr  gave  a  totally  ■ 
iapnwoD  of  depth,  tA 
prrariam  appeared  aa  ttevalions, 


ay    afto    Chwle*    Wbettnone, 

quality,  however,  (4 


RiJcroacoplau   of   the 

inatiuBcnt  nibiequencly  felt  Isla 

compleCe  neglect  for  nearly  two 

CEntuiiea,  to  be  nvival  in  iSji  ""■  ^ 

by  Charlet  ¥/beatelane,  who  ha*  itatid  thai  be  had  . 

itudied  the  prablcm;  tbe  publication  of  hii  viewi  Is  hia 

Test  paper  "On  Binocular  Viiioo,"'  is  the  Pkil.  Tn 

indoufaledly  nimulaEed  the  iuvtatigatios  of  thi* 

rbich  wat  carried  on  iritb  zeal  1     ' 

9     Ea^ind      asd    the    United 

llataa.    Is     1853    the   ' 

.    L,    RiddeU    (1S07-1867) 

wed    h 

ibich  a 


H.  W 

in«  the  pieudoecopic  eflect,  but,  I 
by    the   application  of  r^raamt 
dividing  pilimi,  be  *ubu<|UHil]y 
anived  at  orthotcopic  repreaeata- 

velopment  of  the  diSerenl 

melbodi     for 

photographic 

wai  afiected  hi  the  fint  case  sy  -^ 

placing  a  di^ihragm  over  one  half  <d  the  objective 
each  apoauR,  and  in  [he  Kcond  cue  by  a  niitibk  dired 
al  the  illumisaling  peuil  (fig.  6).    Of  gieater  beni£t,  h 


Ilia  invention  of  KjbcliKf  dividing    prism*    (bg.   7}, 
eiperimenti,  begun  by  Powell  and  Lealand,  1     '    * 
with  ireater  ^Hl   by   Weoham,   were   0 
Inboculai  viiion    of   identical   Image*.    S 
could   nut   poaaibly  be  ateieoicopic,   and   then  e 


!  a  Dm-HtTeoHoptc  Uaacnlic  n 
other  WMten  in  thl>  6e)d  nwntloa  may  be  1 
■  Tbe  flni  part  appeared  tn  itjS. 


B^OMIAL 

•IAIMNwte.«ln(ntSu,«adMfeMqiMa4>I*iM5,l»Mi^    1 


wibow 

>[  whk*  the 
»  Uur  diu 
ic  tta  two  htlvca  cf  th*  obiecti*« 
br  awUt)!li«  the  ey>  piece;  thk  led  lo  tke  coMtiucdMi  al 
WmuMpk  eyciikcei,  inkkled  bjr  R.  B.  TdUm,  E.  Abba  ukd 
'    ~  "     Ol  tfitdal  inpcMucs  ia  tbc  voik  d  Abbe; 


to  the  oldnt  foem  is  trUdi  tao  caaqiku^  xpanud 


FtaO. 


P10.7. 


Fio.>. 


anfioyi 


tabs  mm  nnpliiyHl.  The  iovealu,  H.  S.  CneDaugb, 
imi  ■yitdui  Idt  letdBg  up  Ibc  imi(e.  In  ordei  Ui  avoid  tiK 
pcBidcacdiiic  eflect.  Aftei  eiperiiuDU  In  the  ZdM  work*,  the 
cncting  ol  Pom'*  piiai*  limulUiKciuly  pennitlM  s  om- 
voiieM  (diptuion  to  tlw  eye-diiusce  of  the  obMTver. 

Tbe  fiM  biaocuUi  nUSDifyiDg  gksi  or  limnle  microKopc 

(Gennu,  J:«M  wu  deviged  by  J.  L.  Kiddell  ia  iSsj;  in  thii 

InUiumtat  (fig.   9)  Ute  pendl  oI  ligbi  [1  truumiLtcd 

2^        to  the  ey«  by  mcaiu  of  tHO  ptin  ol  panllel  mimn, 

be  nude  of  A.  Kidiu's.     U.  Watien  m«de  um  of  imo 

Chevalirr-BrScke'i  limple  micraMapa  vilh  tbeii  bag  working 

diuuica  in  ordsi  to  toim  an  iniUiunait  la  vhicb  the  nuvntun 

.  ,         ol  Ihe  imege  iiu  not  enliiely 

■      I  1         avoided.     Mention  may  *1» 

\^         I    K  yi   I         /   be  made  of  Ibc  biooculara  of 

\     U\/LJ     /        K.  Fritach    aomeijy    Pro- 

\n- X-TT/  kadi)  and  E.  fleiaer, 

^         fA         "  SiKKulat  InHnmrnUt  far 


(beonlylypwemplDyed.  Then 


Mta  vitb  parallel  aica  a 
■fleeted  by  adjaL 


It  di[»aly  obterved,  bul 
to  «acta  eye  1  plane  [epraentatidn  ia  oSend,  juM  u  in  ihe 
lURoacope;  tba  (puc  to  be  meaumd.  on  the  otber  band, 
b  pottnyed  in  eoclly  the  um*  «ay  aa  in  the  double  lelacope. 
The  mctbod  for  Kupcrpoaiag  tbe  two  Bpa<zi  on  one  another 
«aa  dadnced  by  Sir  Etevid  Bnwiler  in  iSjfi,  but  be  doet  Dol 
appear  to  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  nn^-findiag.  The 
proUem  wai  attacked  In  1S61  by  A.  JtoUet^  later,  in  ig66, 
B.  Hach  pabUihed  a  procnbing  Idu,  and  finally— iodapcwicntly 
o(  iht  nMatchn  of  bit  pradeccMoti — Hefcier  de  CrauriDwo,  in 


(0.t 


■nonAL  (fnoi  tbe  Ut.  hi-,  Mi,  twice,  andw 
or  tertnl,  In  mitlieoutio,  a  word  firft  introduced  by  Robert 
Recorde  (ijst)  to  denole  a  quantity  csmpoaed  of  the  sum  01 
dlSenace  to  two  tenni;  u  s+l,  a—h.  The  teiDU  itiiDOinial, 
quadrinomial,  multinomial,  ftc.,  an  appUed  to  eiprisuDU 
compiiaed  limilaily  of  three,  four  at  many  quantitiei. 

The  UHemiai  Uivirim  la  a  cdeblated  theorem,  originally 
due  to  Sir  Iiaac  Newton,  by  whidi  any  power  of  a 
bEnomlat  can  be  eaprosed  as  a  uriea.  In  ita  modern  form 
the  thaorem,  which  ii  true  for  all  valsea  ot  n,  ii  written  a* 


(■+■)•-«•+> 


j^lyw«-H 


-rXi 


^V*^„+r^  The 


reader  i>  rtfened  to  the  article  Aloebba  far  the  pioof  and 
aiiplkaliam  of  Ihia  theorem;  ben  «c  ahall  only  treat  of  tht 
UrtMy  of  ita  dlacoTay. 

The  original  form  af  the  ElMorem  i«ai  fiat  given  In  a  letter, 
dated  tha  13th  Bl  Jane  1676,  bom  Sir  luac  Newton  lo  Heniy 
OUeaborg  lor  conmankatiim  lo  Wllhebn  G.  Leibniti,  althou^ 
Nawtoa  had  dkcoveied  It  loma  yean  pieviooaly.    Newton 

where  fi-pq  h  the  quantity  whoie^power  or  root  ia  required, 
f  the  fint  term  ol  that  i^anlily,  and  ;  the  qootienl  of  the  rat 
MvUeiiij  f,SAefawa,-wbicbnaybct  positive  or  negative 
inleger  or  a  Iraction,  and  a,  i,  c,  &c,  tbe  teveral  teims  in  order, 
*-t-  '-t'.  t-Joa,  i-'^^^i),  andaood. 

October  r676,  to  Olden- 
ing by  which  be  devised 

"  In  tbe  beglnnlnff  of  my  oiathcmackal  itadiet.  when  I  vij  peni>>. 
lof  the  worka  of  the  cdefaand  I>r  Wallle.  and  conaldaing  the  HTia 
by  the  ialvpoladoH  o(  which  he  nbibtti  the  un  of  the  circle  and 

or  aiii  la  i,  and  the  ocdinala  is^iecilvEly  (i— b)'.  (i-ix)', 
(i-jb)',  (i  — xx)',  Ac),  I  poceivcd  that  U  the  areaKif  Ibe  alKmile 
irurvci.  wbkh  arei.i-li>,i-r{z'+]i>,i-|i>+{z>-4i',fti;.,  could 
be  mterpobled,  we  AixfU  obtain  the  aim  of  the  Inlnmediaie 
Duet.  Ibe  Sin  al  which  (i-ix)*  ii  the  ua  of  the  cirrle.  Sou  in 
order  to  kk>|  Fhb,  It  appeared  that  in  all  the  leria  tbe  hnflteiuiwaa 
i;lh«  the  ■aond  term  li:>,  ti>,  li*,  ftc.,  «*n  b>  ufthmelical  imi. 
(nnloDi  and  (Bmrgiiently  that  the  £rn  two  tecmi  gl  all  the  leiiea 
to  be  Interpolated  wookl  be  i-^,  a-^,  i-^,-3x. 

lattbede- 

iBuhlplkalkn  ollhe  EBmaof  Ob  ■rlea'^i^^x'^  ^^^■~  • 


*c  . . ,  Thi.  rule  I  th 
AndH 


to  the  IB 

kclaeei 


to  be  interpolated. 

-ii;.iput 


at.  that  k' 


<«}. ...And  hanoelfoondtbaiequifedaieaoftlieeircalar-segmefll 

niiht  be 
eIk  intopolated  arena  of  other  curvet;  aa  alio  tha 
e  hypnt^ila  and  the  other  altenatea  In  thh  tcrict 

that  the  tsnu  (i- 


-«•+! 


.  .  .  .    Having  proceeded  to  far,  I 
■',  l-l*'+3>t'-ir>,  &c     inight  lie 
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be  produced   by   tbe  eotftiii«ed  mvkdfSaaiGoa  at   tUt  series 

The  binomial  theorem  was  thus  discovered  as  a  development 
of  John  Walli^'s  investigations  in  the  method  of  interpolation. 
Newton  gave  no  proof,  and  it  was  in  the  Ars  Conjectandi  (1713) 
that  James  Bernoulli's  proof  for  positive  integral  values  of  the 
exponent  was  first  published,  although  Bernoulli  must  have 
discovered  it  many  years  previously.  A  rigorous  demonstration 
was  wanting  for  many  years,  Leonhard  Euler's  proof  for  negative 
and  fractional  values  being  faidty,  and  was  finally  given  by 
Ni^Is  Hdnrik  Abel. 

The  mvlti-  (or  pciy-)  nonHal  theorem  has  for  its  object  the 
expansion  of  a^y  power  of  a  multinomial  and  was  discussed 
in  1697  by  Abraham  Demoivre  (see  Combinatorial  Analysis). 

RbpsuBncbs. — For  the  history  of  the  binomial  theorem,  nee  John 
ColiinB,  CommgrciuM  BfnsMicum  (lyr^);  S.  P.  RIgaud,  Tk*  Cotrt' 
spondence  of  Scientific  Men  <^  the  lytk  Century  (184%) ;  M.  Caotor, 
utsckichte  der  UaikenuUik  (i894-^i90i). 

BINTUROHQ  {Arctictis  biniwr»nt)»  the  shigle  species  of  thfe 
viverrine  genus  Arctictis^  ranging  from  Nepal  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  Sumatra  and  Java.  This  aaimal.  also  called 
the  bear-cat,  is  allied  to  the  palm-civets,  or  paradoxures,  but 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  family  ( Viverridae)  by  its  tufted  ears 
and  long,  bushy,  prehensile  tail,  which  is  thick  at  the  foot  and 
almost  equals  in  length  the  head  and  body  together  (from  28 
to  55  inches).  The  fur  is  Jong  and  ooctrte,  of  a  dull  black  hue 
with  a  grey  wash  on  the  bead  and  fore4imb6.  In  habits  the 
binturong  is  nocturnal  and  arboreal,  inhabiting  forests,  and 
living  on  small  vertebrates,  worms,  insects  and  fruits.  It  is 
said  to  be  naturally  fierce,  but  when  taken  young  is  easily  tamed 
and  becomes  gentle  and  playfuL 

ranrON,  LAURBHCB  (i«69-       ),  English  poet,  bom  at 

Lancaster  on  the  loth^f  August  1869,  was  educated  at  St  Paul's 

school,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  w<m  the 

Newdigate  prize  in  1890  for  his  Persephone.    He  entered  the 

department  of  printed  books  at  the  British  Museum  in  1893, 

and  was  transferred  to  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings 

in  1895,  the  Calalogtte  of  English  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum 

(1898,  &c.)  being  by  him.    As  a  poet  he  is  represented  by  Lyric 

Poems  (1894),  Poems  (Oxford.  1895),  London  Visions  (2  vols., 

1895-1898),  The  Praiie  of  Life  (1896),  Porphyrion  and  other 

Poems  (i8gi8),  Odes  (1900),  The  Death  df  Adam  (1903),  Penthe- 

silea  (1905),  Dream  came  true  (1905),  Paris  and  Oenone  (1906), 

a  one-act  tragedy,  and  Attila,  a  poetical  drama  (1907);  as  an 

art  critic  by  monographs  on  the  17th-century  Dutch  etchers, 

on  John  Crome  and  John  Sell  Cotman,  contributed  to  the 

Portfolio,  &c.    In  1906  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  series 

of  reproductions  from  William  Blake,  with  a  critical  introduction. 

Sec  also  R.  A.  Strcatfeild,  Two  Poets  cf  the  New  Century  (1901), 
and  W.  Archer,  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation  (1903). 

BU^BIO,  a  river  of  southern  Chile,  rising^in  the  Pino  Hachado 
pass  across  the  Andes,  38^  45'  S,  Jat.,  and  flowing  in  a  genetal 
north-westerly  direction  to  the  Pacific  at  Concepci6n,  where 
it  is  a  m.  wide  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  about  235  ra.,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  navigable. 

BIO-BIQ,  sn  iodand  province  of  souther^  Chile,  bounded  N., 
W.  and  S.  respectively  by  the  provinces  of  Concepci6n,  Arauco 
and  Malleco.  and  E.  by  Argentina.  It  has  an  area  of  5346 
sq.  m.  of  wdl-wooded  and  mountainous  country,  and  exports 
timber  to  a  large  extent.  The  great  trunk  railway  from  San- 
tiago S.  to  Puerto  Montt  crosses  the  western  part  of  the  province 
and  also  connects  it  with  the  pott  of  Concepci6n.  The  capital, 
Los  Angeles  (est.  pop.  7777  in  1902)  h*cf  15I  m.  E,  of  this 
railway  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  line. 

BIOGENESIS  (from  the  Gr.  Plot,  life,  and  ykveots,  genera- 
tion, birth),  a  biological  term  for  the  theory  according  to  which 
each  living  organism,  however  simple,  arises  by  a  pioccss  of 
budding,  fission,  spore-formation  of  sexual  feproductioo  from 
a  parent  organism.  Ulider  the  heading  of  Abiocencsb  (9.9.) 
b  discussed  the  series  of  steps  by  which  the  modem  acceptance 
•f  biogeneab  «iid  rejection  of  abiogenbis  has  been  brought 


about  No  bMogicKl  geaenUsaitioA  rests  on  a  irider  Mfles  H 
observations,  or  has  b^n  subjected  to  a  mors  critical  semtiiiy 
thkn  that  every  living  organism  has  oome  into  existence  from 
a  living  portion  or  portions  of  a  pie-existing  organism,  bi 
the  artides  RmtODUcnmr  and  Hskedrt  the  details  of  tiM 
relations  between  paeeM  and  ofitpring  are  dkcaastd.  them 
remains  for  treatment  here  a  carious  eoUateitl  fssue  of  tbe 
theory.  It  is  within  Oommoa  observatkxi  that  parent  and  o9« 
spring  are  alike:  that  the  new  organism  resembles  thsit  fxaat 
wMch  it  has  come  into  exlsteiKe:  in  fine,  biogenesis  is  homo* 
genesis.  Every  oiganism  takes  origiB  from  a  patent  otyanfan 
of  the  same  kind.  The  conception  of  homogencsis,  howevet; 
does  not  imply  an  absdute  siuilarity  between  parent  and 
organism.  In  the  first  i^ce,  th^  normal  lif e-cjrde  ol  ]dan(s  and 
animals  exhibits  ^ndiat  is  known  as  altematian  of  ge&oatioBS,  so 
that  any  individdal  in  tbe  diain  may  resemble  its  graad*parenC 
and  its  grand-diild,  and  differ  marfcefUy  from  its  parent  and  child. 
Next,  any  organism  may  pass  throng  a  seriiBS  of  fiee^liariiig 
larval  stages,  so  thi^t  the  new  organism  at  first  resembles  its 
parent  only  very  remotdy,  corresponding  to  an  eariy  stage  in  the 
life-history  of  that  parent.  (See  EicBSYOLOCY,  Laical  Foxus 
and  REPSODncnoN.)  Finally,  the  conception  <tf  homMienesis 
does  not  exclude  the  differences  between  parent  and  offspring 
that  continually  ofccur,  forming  the  matetUl  for  the  slow  altera- 
tion  of  stocks  in  the  course  of  evolution  (see  VA&unoi^  and 
Selection).  Homogenttis  means  simply  that  such  orginism 
comes  into  existence  directly  f  roi)!  a  parent  organism  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  of  the  same  species,  sub-spedes,  geiMis  and  so 
forth. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  observers  ^ho  have 
maintained  a  belief  in  die  opposite  theory,  to  which  the  name 
heterogenesis  has  b^Q  given.  According  to  the  latter  theory,  the 
offspring  of  a  given  organism  may  be  utteriy  different  from  itself, 
so  that  a  known  animal  may  give  rise  to  another  known  animal 
of  a  different  race,  spedes,  genus,  or  even  famfly,  or  to  a  plant, 
or  vice  versa.  The  most  extreme  cases  of  tnis  beGef  is  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  "  bamade-g^ese,"  an  illustrated  account 
of  which  was  printed  in  an  eariy  volume  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
London.  Buds  of  a  particular  tree  growing  near  the  sea  were 
described  as  produdng  barnacles,  and  these,  falling  into  the 
water,  were  supposed  to  devdop  into  geese.  The  whole  story 
was  an  imaginary  embroidelry  of  the  facts  that  barnacles  attadi 
themselves  to  submerged  tfanber  and  that  a  spedes  of  goose 
is  known  as  the  bemide  goose.  In  modem  times  the  exponents 
of  heterogenesis  have  limited  themsdves  to  cases  of  imcrosco|Mc 
animals  and  plants,  and  in  most  cases,  the  observations  that 
they  have  brought  forward  have  been  explained  by  minuter 
observation  as  cases  of  para^tism.  No  serious  observer, 
acquunted  with  modem  microso^ic  technical  methods,-  has 
been  able  to  confirm  the  explanati<m  of  their  obsovatioBS 
given  by  the  few  modem  beUevtrs  in  heteiogfenesis.     (P.  C.  M.> 

BIOORAPHT  (from  the  Gr.  fiUfS,  life,  and  ypinhi,  writing), 
that  form  of  history  whidi  ft  applied,  not  to  races  or  masses  of 
men,  but  to  an  individual.  The  earliest  use  of  the  word  $tayf>a^ia 
is  attributed  to  Damasdus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century,  and  in  Latin  biographia  was  used,  but  in 
English  no  earlier  employment  of  the  word,  "  biography  "  has 
been  traced  than  that  of  Dryden  in  1683,  who  uses  it  to  describe* 
the  literary  work  of  Phitardi,  *♦  the  history  of  particular  men'ii 
lives."  It  is  cbvious  that  this  dh^finition  is  necessary,  for  biography ' 
is  not  the  record  of  **  life  "  in  general,  but  of  the  Ufe  of  a  single 
person.  The  idea  of  the  distinction  between  this  and  history  is' 
a  modem  thing;  we  speak  of  "antique  biography,**  but  it  b 
doubtftil  whether  any  writer  of  antiquity,  even  Plutarch,  deariy 
perceived  its  possible  existence  as  an  independent  branch  o£ 
literature.  AU  of  them,  and  Plutarch  certainly, considered  the 
writing  of  a  mim's  Gfe  as  an  opportunity  for  celebrating,  in  his 
person,  certain  definite  moral  qualities.  It  was  in  these,  and  not 
in  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  man,  that  his  interest  as  a 
subject  of  biography  resided. 

The  true  conception  of  biography,  therefore,  as  the  faithful 
porttftit  of  *  tdifl  in  its  adventures  through  lil^,  li 
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W6  Buif  c|aettfMi  ^vfaetln^  H  olAMt,  tfw  hk  mm  and  sod- 
Jtntil  instattcet,  untA  the  iTth  century.  Hie '  personage 
desoibed  ira%  in  earlier  limes,  treated  either  froto  the  philo- 
tophicalflrffom  the  historical  point  of  view.  In  the  former  case, 
rhetoric  inevitably  doaded  the  definiteness  of  the  picture;  the 
object  waa  to  produce  a  grandiose  moral  effect,  to  clothe  the 
subject  wkh  all  the  virtuea  or  with  all  the  vices;  to  make  his 
career  a  qiieiidid  example  or  else  a  solemn  warning.  The 
eonseqnence  is  that  we  have  to  pieot  together  unconsidered 
ibddents  and  the  accidental  record  of  features  in  ordd*  to  obtain 
an  approximate  estimate.  We  may  beUeve,  for  instance,  that 
a  faithful  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  emperor  Julian,  from 
the  life,  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  impression  left 
iiponuabythepas8iobsofCyxllorofTI«od<»et.  In  coanderteg 
mrt  biography,  in  its  pure  sense,  ought  to  be,  we  nnist  indst  on 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  philosophical  treatise  nor  a  polemical 
pamphlet  It  b  not,  even,  a  poition  of  the  human  contemporary 
chronScIe.  Broad  vitws  are  entirely  out  of  i^ace  in  biograi^y, 
and  thoe  is  perhaps  no  greater  literary  mistake  than  to  attempt 
what  is  caOed  the  "  Life  and  Times  "  of  a  man.-  In  an  ade()uate 
record  of  the  "  times,"  the  man  is  bound  to  sink  into  significance; 
even  a  *'  Life  and  Times  "  of  Napoleon  I.  wobid  be  an  impossible 
task.  Htttory  deab  with  fragments  of  the  vast  roll  of  events; 
It  must  always  begin  abruptly  and  close  fai  the  middle  of  affairs; 
it  must  always  desi,  impartially,  with  a  vast  number  of  persons. 
Biography  b  a  study  sharply  defined  by  two  definite  events, 
birth  and  death.  It  fills  its  canvas  with  one  figure,  and  other 
personages,  however  great  in  themselves,  must  always  be 
subsidiary  to  the  central  hero.  The  <mly  remnant  of  the  oM 
rhetorical  purpose  of  **  Kves  "  which  tkater  modem  puiposc 
can  affoid  to  retain  is  the  relative  light  thrown  on  miBtary  or 
hiteBectual  or  social  genius  by  the  achievements  of  the  selected 
subject.  Even  this  must  be  watched  with  great  care,  lest  the 
desbe  to  illuminate  that  genius,  and  make  it  consistent,  should 
lead  the  biographer  to  gfcse  over  frailties  or  obscure  iiregularities. 
In  the  old  **  lives  "  of  great  men,  this  Is  prsdsely  what  was  done. 
If  the  facts  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  great  initial  thesis, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  They  must  be  ignored  or  falsified, 
since  the  whole  object  of  the  work  was  to  **  teach  a  lesson,"  to 
magnify  a  certain  tendency  of  conduct.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  persuade  the  literary  world  that,  whatever  biography  is,  it  is 
not  an  opportunity  for  panegyric  or  invective,  and  the  lack  of 
this  perception  destroys  our  faith  In  most  of  the  records  of 
personal  life  in  ancient  and  medieval  times.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  suspecting  that  Suetonius  loaded  his  canvas  with  black 
in  order  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Roman  emperors;  it  is  stiU 
more  difficult  to  accept  more  than  one  page  in  thTOe  of  the 
stories  of  the  professional  hagtographers.  As  long  as  it  was  a 
pious  merit  to  deform  the  truth,  biography  could  not  hope  to 
flourish^  It  appears  to  have  originally  asserted  itsetf  when 
the  primitive  insUnct  of  sympathy  began  to  have  free  play, 
that  fo  to  say,  not'  much  or  often  before  the  17th  century. 
Moreover,  the  pecuHar  cntfosity  which  legitimate  biography 
satisfies  is  essentially  a  modem  thing;  and  presupposes  our 
observation  of  life  not  unduly  clouded  by  moral  passion  or 
prejudice.  ' 

Among  the  andents,  biography  was  not  spcdficaUy  cultivated 
until  comparativdy  later  times.  The  lost  **  Lives  "  of  Critias 
were  probably  political  pamphlets.  We  meet  first  with  deliberate 
biography  in  Xcnophon's  memoirs  of  Socrates,  a  work  of  epoch- 
makmg  value.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  ist  century,  Plutsorch 
wrote  one  of  the  most  fesdnating  books  in  the  worlds  literature, 
hb  Paraild  Lives  of  46  Greeks  and  RoroaM.  In  later  Greek, 
the  Life  afApdUonhu  ef  Tyana  was  written  by  Phik)stratas>  who 
also  produced  a  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  In  the  jird  century, 
Diogenes  Laertius  compiled  a  Lives  of  ike  PkilosopkerSt  which  is 
of  greater  interest  than  a  Lives  of  the  Sophists  composed  a 
htmdred  years  later  by  Eunapius.  Hnally  in  the  loth  century, 
Suidas  added  a  biographica]  section  to  his  celebrated  Lexicon. 
In  JLatin  fit^ratwe,  the  eariiest  biography  we  meet  with  is  the 
fragment  of  the  IttMstritms  Men  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Memoirs 
be^  to  be  largdy  written  at  the  close  of  tha  Augustan'  age. 


but  these,  like  the  Life  «f  Atesander  IA#  Gnai,  by  Q.  Ctrtius 
Rufus,  were  rather  historical  than  biograpUcal.  Tadtus 
composed  a  life  of  hb  father-in-law,  Agricola;  thb  b  a  work 
of  the  most  elegant  and  stately  b^uty.  Suctom'us  was  the 
author  of  several  biographical  compOations,  of  %i^ch  the  Lives 
wf  tke  Twehe  Caesars  b  the  best-known;  thb  was  produced  in 
the  year  tio.  Marius  Maximus,  in  the  4th  century,  continued 
the  series  of  emperors  down  to  Hdiogabalus.  but  hb  work  has 
not  been  preserved.  The  AngusUin  History ^  finbhed  under 
Constantine,  takes  its  place,  and  was  conduded  tmd  edited  by 
Flavins  Vopiscus. 

Biography  hardly  begins  to  exbt  in  Englbh  literature  un(!0 
the  dose  of  the  rdgni  of  Henry  Vm.  Willbm  Roper  (1496-1 578) 
wrote  a  touching  -life  of  hb  father-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  George  Cavendish  (1500-1561?),  a  memoir- of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  which  b  a  masterpiece  of  liveliness  and  grace.  It  b 
with  these  two  works,  both  of  which  remained  in  manuscript 
until  the  tTth  century,  that  biography  in  England  tx^^ns.  The 
Kves  of  Englbh  writers  oompfled  by  John  Bale  (1495-1563)  are 
much  more  primitive  and  slight  John  Ldand  (d.  1552)  and 
John  Pits  (1560-1616)  were  antiquaries  who  affected  a  spedes 
of  biography.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  absence 
of  the  habit  of  memoir  writing  extremdy  impoverishes  our 
knowledge  of  the  illustrious  authors  of  the  age,  of  none  of  whom 
there  are  preserved  such  records  as  our  curiosity  would  delight 
in.  The  absence  of  any  such  chrenlde  was  fdt,  and  two  writers, 
Thomas  Heywood  and  ^r  Aston  Cokayne,  proposed  to  write 
lives  of  the  poets  of  thdr  time.  Unfortunatdy  they  never 
carried  their  plans  into  execution.  The  pioneer  of  deliberate 
Englbh  biography  was  Izaak  Walton,  who,  in  1640,  pubtbhed  a 
Life  of  Donne,  followed  in  1651  by  that  of  Sir  Henry  WoUon, 
in  1665  by  that  of  Richard  Hooker,  in  1670  by  that  of  George 
Herbert,  and  in  1678  by  that  of  Dr  Robert  Saunderson.  These 
five  reprinted,  under  the  title  of  Walton's  Lives,  were  not  only 
charming  in  themsdves,  but  the  forerunners  of  a  whde  dass  of 
English  literatu^.  Meanwhile,  Fuller  was  preparing  hb  History 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,  which  appeiued  after  hb  death,  in 
1662,  and  John  Aubr^  (1626-1697)  was  compiling  hb  Minutes 
of  Lives,  wbidi  show  such  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  personiU 
element  that  should  underlie  biography;  these  have  only  in 
our  own  days  been  comi^etdy  givea  to  the  public.  Edward, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1583-1648),  wrote  a  brilliant  auto- 
biography, first  printed  in  1764;  that  of  Anne  Harrison,  Lady 
Fanshawe  (r625-x68o),  remained  unknown  until  1829.  A  very 
curious  essay  in  bio^sphy  b  the  memoir  of  Colond  Jolm 
Hutchinson,  written  by  his  widow,  Lucy,  between  1664  and  1671. 
Margaret  Lucas,  duchess  of  Newcastle  (i624?-i674),  wrote  her 
own  life  (1656)  and  that  of  her  didce  (1667).  The  Athenac 
Oxanunset  of  Anthony  i  Wood  (1632-1695)  was  a  complicated 
celebration  of  the  wit,  wisdom  and  learning  of  Oxford  nota* 
bilities  since  the  Reformation.  In  1668  Thomas  Sprat  (1635^ 
1 713)  wrote  a  L^e  of  Cowley,  which  was  very  mudi  admired  and 
Which  exercised  for  many  years  a  baneful  influence  on  Britbh 
biograi^.  Sprat  coasidered  that  all  familiar  anecdote  and 
picturesque  detail  should  be  omitted  in  the  composition  of  a 
memoir,  and  that  moral  effect  and  a  solemn  vagueness  should 
be  aimed  at  The  celebrated  funeral  orations  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
were  of  the  same  order  of  doquence,  and  the  wind  of  those 
grandiose  compositions  destroyed  the  yoimg  shoot  of  genuine 
and  simple  bk>graphy  which  had  budded  m  Walton  and  Aubrey. 

From  thb  time  forth,  for  more  than  half  a  century;  English 
biogr^jhy  became  a  highly  artificial  and  rhetorical  tUng, 
lacUag  all  the  salient  features  of  honest  portraituR,  William 
Oldys  (1696-X761)  was  the  first  to  speak  out  boldly;  in  1747, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Biog^aphia  Britonniea,  he  pointed  out  *'  the 
cruelty,  wc  might  even  say  the  impiety,  of  saorifidng  ithe  glory 
of  great  characters  to  trivial  drcumstaaccs  and  mere  conven- 
iency,"  and  attacked  the  timid  and  scrapulous  superficiality 
of  those  who  undertook  to  write  lives  of  eminent  men,  while 
omitting  everything  which  gave  definition  to  the  portrait  la 
1753  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  bore  the  name  oif  Tbeophihs 
Cibber  (1703-1758),  but  was  mainly  written  by  Robert 
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(<L  1753)1 8&ve  a  gicat  deal  of  valuable  iafomadoia  with  vogaed 
to  the  penonal  adventures  of  our  waters.  Dr  Johoson't  Lijt 
^  Savage  (1744),  though  containing  some  passages  of  extxeme 
interest,  was  a  votk.  <A  imperfect  form,  but  MMon's  Life  and 
Leltars  of  Gray  (1774)  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  bio- 
graphy. This  was  the  earliest  memoir  in  which  ooRCHxmdmoe 
of  a  familiar  kdnd  was  used  to  illustrate  and  to  expand  the  narra- 
tive, and  Mason's  Gray  is  really  the  pioneer  of  almost  all  modem 
English  biography.  For  the  first  time  it  was  now  admitted  that 
letters  to  intimate  friends,  not  wiiUen  with  a  view  to  publication, 
might  be  used  with  advantage  to  illustrate  the  real  character 
of  the  writer.  Boewell,  it  is  certain,  availed  himself  of  Mason's 
example,  while  improving  upon  it,  and  in  1791  he  published 
his  Life  of  Dr  Samuel  Joknsont  which  is  the  moat  interesting 
example  o^  biography  existing  in  Rnglwh,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language. 

As  soon  as  the  model  of  Boswell  became  familiar  to  biographers, 
it  could  no  longer  be  said  that  any  secret  in  the  art  was  left 
unknown  to  them,  and  the  biographies  of  Uie  19th  ootitury 
are  all  more  or  less  foimdod  upon  the  magnificent  type  of  the 
Life  of  Johnson,  But  few  have  even  i4>proached  it  in  courage, 
picturesqueness  or  mastery  of  portraiture.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion Southey's  lives  of  Nelson  (1813)  and  John  Wesley  (1820) 
at  once  became  classics;  but  the  |H»-eminent  q>ecimen  ojf 
earty  19-century  biogn4>hy  is  Lockhart's  superb  Life  0f 
Sir  Waltar  ScoU  (1^837-1838).  The  biographies  of  the  19th 
century  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here  in  detail; 
in  the  various  articles  dedicated  to  particular  men  and  women 
in  this  Encyclopaedia,  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  authori- 
tative life  of  each  person  will  in  most  cases  be  found  appended. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century  there  was  unquestionaJUy 
an  excess,  and  even  an  abuse,  in  the  habit  of  biograi^.  It 
became  the  custom  a  few  years  or  even  months  after  the  decease 
of  an  individual  who  had  occupied  a  pasung  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  to  issue  a  "  Life  "  of  him;  in  nuoiy  cases  such  bio- 
graphy was  a  labour  of  utter  supererogation.  3at  the  custom 
has  become  general,  and  it  is  very  unlikely,  notwithstanding 
the  ephemeral  interest  of  readers  in  the  majority  of  the  subjects,^ 
that  it  will  ever  go  out  of  fashion,  for  it  directly  indulges  both 
vanity  and  sentiment.  What  is  true  of  Great  Britain  is  tiue, 
though  in  less  measure,  of  all  other  modem  nations,  and  it  is  «ot 
necessary  here  to  deal  with  more  than  the  eariy  manifestations 
of  biograi^y  in  the  principal  European  literatures. 

To  Switaeriand  appears  due  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  the  earliest  biographical  dictionary  ever  compiled,  the  BibUO' 
Iheea  UnitersaUs  of  Konrad  Gcsner  (i5i6-(56s),  pwblisliftd  at  \  until  Midsummer  1900^  when  volume  63  dose^l  the  work,  which 


Zurich  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  from  1545  to  1549.  A  very 
rare  work,  by  a  writer  of  the  greatest  obscurity,  the  ProsofO' 
grapkia  of  Verdier  de  Vauprivas,  published  at  Lyons  in  1573, 
professed  to  deal  with  the  lives  of  aU  illustrious  peoons  who 
had  flourished  since  the  beginning  of  the  wodd 

In  medieval  and  renaissance  France  there  existed  mimeious 
memoirs  and  histories,  such  as  those  of  Brantdme,  into  wMch 
the  lives  of  great  men  were  inserted,  and  in  which  a  biofcaphical 
character  was  ^ven  to  studies  of  virtue  and  valour,  or  of  the 
xeverse.  But  the  honour  of  being  the  earliest  deUberate  contri- 
bution to  biography  is  geHersUy  given  to  the  Ada  SamOonm, 
compiled  by  the  BoUantUsts,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  i6s3.  This  was  the  fint  biographical  dictionary  comiAed  in 
Europe,  and  its  publication  produced  a  great  sensation.  It 
was  confined  to  the  lires  of  saints  and  martyrs,  but  in  1674 
Louis  MorM,  in  hss  Crami  DieHonnaire,  inrluded  a  biographical 
section  of  a  general  chancter.  But  the  earliest  biographicsl 
dictionary  which  had  anything  of  a  modem  form  was  the  ceie- 
brated  LHcHonmoire  hisUrique  ei  eriUqm  of  Piene  Bayle,  in 
1696;  the  lives  in  this  great  work,  however,  are  too  o^ten  used 
as  mere  excuses  for  developing  the  philosophical  andoontro- 
versial  views  of  the  author;  they  Us  nevertheless  the  result 
of  genuine  resetKh  and  have  a  true  biogni|)hical  view.  The 
DicHonuake  ^rw  transkted  into  English  in  i734»  ^nd  had  a 
wide  influence  in  creating  a  legitimate  inteiest  in  biography  In 


In  Italian  Mtsgauwe»  Wsgwuhy  4om  iMt  taks  • 
placs  until  tlie  15th  centuvy.  Thn  lm$  «i  JUealrimta 
Phnntims,  in  which  a  vahiahle  memoir  of  Dante  occuis,  waa 
written  in  Laitin  by  FiUppo  ViUaal  VespsMaao  da^  Bistrici 
(i4>  1-1498)  compiled  a  set  of  bio^aphics  of  his  contemporaries, 
which  aie  excellent  of  their  kind.  The  so-called  Life  of  Ca^ 
Intccio  Casiracatti,  by  MacblaveUi,  is  hardly  a  biography,  but  n 
brilliant  essay  on  the  ideals  of  statooalt.  Paolo  Giovio  (1483^ 
iSS^y  wrote  the  lives  of  poeu  and  soldiers  whom  he  had  ka<nnv 
AU  these  attempts,  however,  seem  fanignificant  by  the  side  of 
the  autobiography  of  BenvenutoCelhni  (isoi-is?!),  confessed^ 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  of  the  worid's  literature. 
A  great  deal  of  biograpl^  is  scattered  throughout  the  historical 
compilations  of  tike  Itahan  rcnaissai^koe,  and  the  Litet  of  tka 
Artists,  by  Giorgio  Vasari<i5i2-i$74),  is  a  storehouse  of  anec- 
dotes admirably  told.  We  find  nothing  elne  that  requires 
special  mention  till  we  reach  the  memoir-writers  of  the  18th 
century,  with  the  autobiographies  of  Count  Cario  Gozai 
and  AL&ori;  and  on  the  whole,  Italy,  although  adopting  in 
the  19th  century  the  habit  of  biogiaphy,  has  rarely  cxoelled 
in  it 

In  Spanish  literature  Femin  Pfrex  de  Guzmin  (1318-1460), 
with  great  originality,  enshrined,  hi  fads  Generations  aid  Like* 
neesest  a  series  of  admimble  literary  p(fftiait&;  he  has  been  called 
the  Plutarch  of  Spain.  But,  in  spite  of  wimerous  lives  of  saints, 
poets  and  soldfess,  Spanish  literature  has  t^qI  excelled  in  bio- 
grai^y,  nor  hss  it  psoduoed  a  single  work  of  this  doss  which  is 
univerndiy  read.  In  Germany  there  Is  little  to  record  before 
the  dose  of  the  x8th  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  X9th  century  a  new  thing  in  tnography 
was  invented,  in  the  shape  <^  dictionaiies  of  national  biography. 
Of  these,  the  first  which  wss  carried  to  a  successful  condition 
wns  the  Swedish  (1835*1857),  which  occupied  93  volumes* 
This  dictionaxy  was  followed  by  the  Dutch  (1852-1878),  in  34 
volumes;  the  Austrian  (XJB56-X891),  in  35  volumes;  the  Belgian 
(which  was  began  in  1866);  the  German  (i875-'X90o),  In  45 
volumes;  and  others,  representing  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  F.ii^iwi  was  behind  the  competitors  named  above, 
but  when  she  joined  the  ranks  a  work  was  produced  the  value 
cf  which  can  han%  be  earnggorated.  The  project  was  started 
in  1883  by  the  publiiher  George  Smith  (1824*1901),  who  con- 
sulted Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Leslie  Stephen.  The  first  volumn 
of  the  English  DicHmary  nf  Natumal  Biography  was  published 
on  the  ist  of  January  1885,  under  Stephen's  editorship.  A 
volume  was  published  quarterly,  with  complete  punctuality 


was  presently  extended  by  the  issue  of  three  supplementary 
volumes.  In  May  1891  Leslie  Stephen  resigned  the  editorship 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Sidney  Lee,  who  conducted  the  work 
to  its  pra|>erous  dose,  bringing  it  up  to  the  death  of  Qacen 
Victoria.  The  Dictionary  of  NaUanal  Biofrapky  contams  thn 
lives  of  more  than  30^000  persons,  and  has  proved  of  inestina- 
able  service  in  eluddating  the  prxvau  anmJs  of  the  Britlali 
people.  (E.G.) 

•  BIOLOOT  (Gc  /${«.  life).  The  biological  sciences  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living  matter; 
and  though  it  is  customary  and  convenient  to  group  apart 
such  of  these  phenomena  as  are  termed  mental,  and  suck 
of  them  ai  aae  exhibited  by  men  in  society,  under  the  heads  of 
p^cMcer  and  sociology,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  an 
itttufal  boundary  separates  the  subject  matter  of  the  latter 
sdenoes  from  that  of  biology.  Psychology  is  inseparably  Ifadccd 
with  physiology;  and  the  phases  of  social  life  exhibited  hy 
tnimali  other  than  man,  which  sometimes  curiously  fore- 
shadow human  policy,  fall  strictly  within  the  provinoe  of  the 
biologisL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biological  sdenoes  are  sharply  marked 
off  from  the  abiokgical,  or  those  which  treat  of  the  phenomena 
manifested  hy  not-living  matter,  in  so  fas  as  the  pcopertica  of 
living  tnatter  dbtinguish  it  absolutely  from  all  other  kinda  of 
things,  and  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  furnishes  ua 
link  becwisn  the  living  and  the  not-living. 
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xjmB  wSuBCuvc  pfupciim  oi  uving  nstiier 
I.  Its  (kemkai  compcsiiicn—<ontainiBgt  as  it  invariably  does, 
one  or  nore  forms  of  a  comi>lex  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
n»fr^  oxygen  aiMi  nitngeti,  the  so-called  protein  or  nlbomin 
(iHJch  has  never  yet  been  obtained  csoept  as  a  pro- 
duct of  living  bodies),  united  with  a  latlpepropcwtiMi 
of  miter,  and  forming  the  chief  coastituent  o(  a  sub- 
iUnce  which,  in  it&  p^mary  unmodifird  state,  is  known  as 
pntopUtm. 

s.  Its  tMMcrsi/  HsinUfiralum  amd  tnste  by  sxidiaHtm;  and 
4tt  umeotmlatU  remtegtaium  hy  the  inhususeipHoHcfmnt  matUr, 

A  process  of  waste  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
molecttles  of  the  protoplasm,  in  virtue  of  which  they  bveak  up 
into  more  highfy  ondsted  products,  which  oease  to  form  any 
partof  the  MWng  body,  is  a  constant  conoondtant  of  lift.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  carbonic  add  is  always  one  of  these 
waste  products,  while  the  others  contain  the  remainder  ^  the 
caxbooy  the  nitrogen,  the  hydrogen  and  the  other  elements  which 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  protoptssm. 

The  new  matter  taken  in  to  make  good  this  constant  loss  is 
cither  a  ready-formed  protoplasmic  material,  supplied  -by  some 
other  Ihdng  being,  or  it  consists  of  the  dements  of  protoplasm, 
untied  together  in  simf^  combinations,  which  consequently 
have  to  be  built  up  into  protoplasm  by  the  agency  of  the  Uving 
matter  itself.  In  either  case,  the  ad<&ion  of  mdeeules  to  those 
which  abeady  existed  takes  place,  not  at  the  surface  ol  the  fiving 
mass,  but  by  interpositioa  between  the  easting  moleeuks  of 
the  ktter.  If  the  processes  of  disintegration  and  of  reoonstruc- 
tion  which  characterise  life  balance  one  another,  the  siae  of  the 
mass  of  living  matter  remains  stationary^  while,  if  the  recoo- 
stnictive  process  is  the  more  rapid,  the  living  body  ^ssc  Bwt 
tha  hicrease  of  size  which  constitutes  growth  is  Uie  result  of  a 
process  of  molecular  intussuaceptioni  and  therefore  di£Ecrs 
ahogether  from  the  process  of  growth  by  accretkm,  wUofa  may 
be  observed  in  crystals  and  is  effected  purely  by  the  external 
addition  of  new  matter— so  that,  in.  the  well-known  aphorism 
of  Linnaeus,  the  word  **  grow  "  as  applied  to  stones  signifies  a 
totally  different  process  from  what  Is  called  "Igrowth  **  in  plants 
and  animals. 

3.  Its  tendency  to  undergo  cyclical  changes. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  all  living  matte?  proceeds 
from  pre-exlstiDg  living  matter,  a  portion  of  the  latter  beii^ 
detached  and  acquiring  an  independent  existence.  The  new 
form  takes  on  the  characters  of  that  from  which  it  arose;  ex- 
hibfts  the  same  power  of  propagating  itself  by  means  of  an  off- 
shoot; and,  sooner  or  later,  like  its  predecessor,  ceases  to  live,  and 
Is  resolvea  hito  more  highly  oxidated  compounds  of  Its  elements. 

Thus  an  individual  living  body  is  not  on^y  constantly  chan^ng 
its  substance,  but  its  size  and  form  are  undergoing  continual 
modifications,  the  end  of  which  b  the  death  and  decay  of  that 
faidividual;  the  continuation  of  the  kind  being  secured  by  the 
detachment  of  portions  which  tend  to  run  through  the  same  cycle 
of  forms  as  the  parent  No  forms  of  matter  which  are  either 
not  living,  or  have  not  been  derived  from  living  matter,  exhibit 
these  three  properties,  nor  any  approach  to  the  remarkable 
phenomena  defined  under  the  second  and  third  heads.  But  in 
addition  to  these  distinctive  characters,  living  matter  has  some 
other  peculiarities,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  dependence  of  all 
its  activities  upon  moisture  and  upon  heat,  within  a  Gmited 
range  of  tetnperature,  and  the  fact  that  it  usually  possesses  a 
certain  structure  or  organisation. 

As  has  been  said,  a  large  proportion  of  wat^  enters  into  the 
eompotitlon  of  all  fiving  matter;  a  certain  amount  of  drying 
arrests  vital  activity,  and  the  complete  abstraction 
p  of  this  water  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  either 
actual  or  potential  life.  But  many  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  life  may  undergo  desiccation  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  arrest  their  vital  manifestations  and  convert  them 
Into  the  semblance  of  not-living  matter,  and  yet  remain  poten- 
tially alive.  That  is  to  say,  on  being  duly  moistened  they  return 
to  fife  again.  And  this  revivification  may  take  place  after 
months,  or  even  years,  of  arrested  life. 


Tbt  piopBiUca  of  Uviiig  matter  are  intimately  related  10 
temperature.  Not  only  does  exposure  to  heat  sufiSdent  to 
coaguiatt  protein  matter  destroy  life,  by  demoliefaing  ^u^  ^^. 
the  nx^ecular  structure  upon  which  hfe  depends;  but  miomt* 
all  vital  actively,  all  phenomena  of  nutritive  growth,  ^"y 
movement  and  reproduction  are  possible  only  be*  *""'■'*' 
tween  certain  limits  of  temperature.  These  limits  may  be 
set  down  as  from  a  little  above  the  freezing  point  of  water  to  a 
littk  below  the  boiling  point  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  these  limits  apply  ro  the  living  matter  itself,  and  many  of 
the  apparent  exoeptUms  are  due  to  cases  in  which  the  living 
matter  Is  enclosed  in  protective  wrappings  capable  of  rcsbting 
heat  and  cdd.  In  many  low  organisms,  such  as  the  spores  of 
baetatia,  the  thick,  non-conducting  wan  nuiy  preserve  the 
living  protofHum  from  subjection  to  external  temperatures 
below  fkecdn^  point,  or  above  boiling  point,  but  aB  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  applications  of  such  cold  or  heat,  if  prolonged 
or  arranged  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the  living  matter,  destroy  Ufc. 
In  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as  birds  and  mammals,  protective 
mechanisms  for  the  regulatien  of  temperature  enable  them  to 
endure  exposure  to  extreme  heat  or  cold,  but  in  such  cases  the 
actually  living  ceDs  do  not  appreciably  rise  or  fall  in  temperature. 
A  variation  of  a  very  few  degrees  in  the  blood  itsdf  produces 
death. 

Recent  Invest^tion^point  to  th;  conduslon  that  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  arrest  of  vitality,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  it^ 
destruction,  in  the  second,  is  the  coagulation  of  certain  substances 
in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  the  latter  contafais  various  coagul- 
able  matters,  which  solidify  at  different  temperatures.  And  it 
remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  the  death  of  any  form  of  living  matter, 
at  a  given  temperature,  depends  on  the  destruction  of  its  funda^ 
ihental  substance  at  that  heat,  and  how  far  death  is  brought 
about  by  the  coagtdation  of  menfy  accessory  compounds. 

It  may  be  safely  said  of  all  diose  living  things  which  are  large 
enough  to  enable  us  to  trust  the  evidence  of  microscopes,  that 
they  are  heterogeneous  optically,  and  that  their 
different  parts,  and  especially  the  surface  !a)rcr,  as   '''**Jf 
contrasted  with  the  interior,  differ  physicaUy  and   JJJI 
chemically;  while,  in  most  living  things,  mere  hetero- 
gendty  is  exchanged  for  a  definite  structure,  whereby  the  body 
is  distinguished  Into  visibly  different  parts,  which  possess  different 
powen  or  functions.    Living  things  which  present  this  visible 
structure  are  said  to  be  organked;  and  so  widdy  does  organna- 
tion  obtabi  among  living  beings,  that  organised  and  fiving  are 
not  unfrequently  used' as  if  they  were  terms  of  co-extensfve 
appUcabill^.    This,  however,  is  not  exactly  accurate,  if  !t  be 
thereby  implied  that  all  living  things  have  a  visible  organization^ 
as  there  are  numerous  forms  of  living  matter  of  which  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  that  they  possess  dther  a  defim'te  structure  or 
permanently  specialized  organs:  though,  doubtless,  the  simplest 
particle  of  hving  matter  must  possess  a  highly  complex  moleculaf 
structure,  which  is  far  beyond  the  rtndi  of  vision. 

The  broad  distinctions  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist  between 
every  known  form  of  living  substance  and  every  other  component 
of  the  material  world,  justify  the  separation  of  the  biological 
sdences  from  aB  others.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
differences  between  living  and  not-living  matter  are  such  as  td 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  one  are 
different  from  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  other. 
Considered  apart  from  the  phenomena  of  consdousness,  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  idl  dependent  upon  the  working  of  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  forces  as  those  which  are  active  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  may  be  convenient  to  vise  the  terms 
"  vitality  "  and  "  vital  force  "  to  denote  the  causes  of  certain 
great  groups  of  natural  operations,  as  we  employ  the  names  of 
"  dectridQr  **  and  "  dectrical  force  "  to  denote  others;  but  ft 
ceases  to  be  proper  to  do  so,  if  such  a  name  implies  the  absurd 
assumption  that  "dectridty"  and  **  vitality "  are  entities 
playing  the  part  of  eflident  causes  of  dectrical  or  vital  pheno- 
mena. A  mass  of  living  protopUsm  is  sinq>ly  a  molecular 
machine  of  great  complexity,  the  total  results  of  the  working 
of  whldi,  or  its  vital  phenomena,  depend — on  the  one  han^ 
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upon  its  constniction,  and,  on  Uie  other,  upon  the  energy  supplied 
|o  it;  and  to  speak  of  "  vitality  "  as  anything  but  the  name  of 
aseries  of  openttionsisas  if  oneshould  talkol  the  "  hoiologity  " 
of  a  clock. 

Uving  matter,  or  protoplasm  and  the  products  of  its  meta- 
morphosis, may  be  regard^  under  four  aspects:-^ 
nirrfn-      i*  It  has  a  certain  external  and  internal  form,  the 
tiom0itM0  latter  being  more  usually  called  Structure; 
ff^jj^**     2.  It  occupies  a  certain  position  in  space  and  in 
time; 

3.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  certain  forces  in  virtne 
of  which  it  undergoes  internal  changes,  modifies  external  objects, 
and  is  modified  by  them;  and 

4.  Its  form»  place  and  powers  ace  the  e£Feots  of  certain 
causes. 

In  correspondence  with  these  four  aspecU  of  its  subject, 
biology  is  logically  divisible  into  four  chief  subdivisions— L 
Mokpbology;  IL  Distribution;  III.  Physiology;  IV. 
Aetiology. 

VSirious  accidental  drcumstanccSk  howev^,  have  brought  it 
about  that  the  actual  distribution  of  scientific  wodc  does  not 
corropond  with  the  logical  subdivisions  of  biology.  The  differ- 
ence in  technical  methods  and  the  historical  evolution  of  teaching 
posts  (for  in  all  civilized  countries  the  progress  of  biological 
knowleidge  has  been  very  closely  associated  with  the  existence 
of  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  for  profe6si<Mial 
education)  have  been  the  chief  contributory  causes  to  this 
practical  confusion.  Details  of  the  morpholep  of  plants  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  relating  to  the  chief  groups  of  plants, 
those  of  animals  in  the  corresponding  articles  on  groups  of 
animals,  while  the  classification  of  animals  adopted  in  this  work 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Zoology.  Distribution  is  treated 
of  under  Zoological  Distribution,  Plankton,  Palaeonto- 
logy and  Plants:  DistribuUon,  Physiology  and  iU  alUed 
articles  deal  with  the  subject  generally  and  in  relation  to  man, 
while  the  special  physiology  of  plants  is  dealt  with  in  a  section 
o(  the  article  Plants.  Aetiology  is  treated  of  under  the  heading 
EYOLtmoN..  But  practical  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  ol  many  other  divisions;  see  Cytology,  for  the 
structure  of  cells;  Embryology,  for  the  development  of 
individual  organisms;  Heredity  and  RE^ROoucnoN,  for  the 
relations  between  parents  and  offspring.'    (T.  H.  H. ;  P.  C.  M.) 

BIOM,  Grej^  bucolic  poet,  was  bom  at  Phlossa  near  Smyrna, 
and  ffourisfaed  about  xoo  b.c  The  a^ccount  formerly  given  of 
him,  t^  he  was  the  contemporary  and^imitator  of  Theocritus, 
the  friend  and  tutor  of  Moschus,  and  lived  about  280  b.c,  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  incorrect.'  W.  Stein  {Dg  Moscki  et  Bionis 
aetcU,  Tubingen,  1893)  puts  Bion,  chiefly  on  metrical  grounds, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  lived  Ir  Sicily.  The  story  that  he  died  of  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  some  jealous  rivals,  who  afterwards 
suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crime,  is  probably  only  an  invention 
of  the  author  of  the  'ETir&^tos  Bi<iwos  (see  Moscuus).  Although 
his  poems  arc  included  in  the  general  class  of  bucolic  poetry,  the 
remains  ahow  little  of  the  vigour  and  truthfulness  to  nature 
characteristic  of  Theocritus.  They  breathe  an  exaggerated 
sentimentality,  and  show. traces  of  the  overstrained  reflection 
frequently  observable  in  later  developmenta  of  pastoral  poetry. 
The  longest  and  best  of  them  is  the  Lam^nifor  Adonis  ('Eanr^^oK 
'MuniSos).  It  refers  to  the  first  day  of  the  festival  of  Adonu 
(qlv.),  on  which  the  death  of  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite  was 
lamented,  thus  forming  an  introduction  to  the  Adoniamsae  of 
Theocritus,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  second  day,  when  the 
reunion  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite  was  celebrated.  ^  Fragments  of 
bis  other  pieces  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus;  the  epithalamium 
of  Achilles  and  Dcidameia  is  not  his. 

Bion  and  Moschus  have  bees  edited  scporstdy  by  G.  Hermann 
(18A9)  and  C.  Zicgler  (TQbinaen.  1969).  the  Epitapkios  Adtmid^s  by 
H.  L.  Ahrcns  (1854)  and  E.  HOler  in  Beitrdgt  zurTexUneschichU  der 
nieckischen  Bukotilker  (1888).  Bion's  poems  are  generally  included 
in  the  edKions  of  Theocritus.    There  are  Engll^  trsnsiations  by 

L Banks  (1853)  in   Bobn'a  ClAssieal  Librvy.  and  by  Andrew 
«  (1889),  with  Tbeooiuis  and  Moschus^  Uiere  is  «n  edition  of  the 
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text  by  a  WnaoMamta-MiWeMlotff  in  the 
Classicomm  BibHolheca  (1905).  On  the  date  of  Bion  see  F.  Bfidieler 
in  Rhetnisches  Museutn,  xxx.  (1875),  PP-  33-4 1 ;  also  0.  Knakck  in 
Paoly-Wissowa^s  RuUmeydopMie,  8.V1. ;  and  F.  Sosemihl,  OeMkidUt 
dtr  ffitckisckeh  lamnha-  in  der  Ahiwmitimuuit,  L  (1891).  p.  23^ 

BIOM,  of  Borysthcncs  (OlUa),  4n  Saimatia,  GkMk  monliai 
and  philosopher,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  8rd  century 
B.C.  He  was  of  low  origin,  his  mother  being  a  courtesan  and  his 
father  a  dealer  in  salt  &h,  with  wjndi  he  oomfalned  the  oonqM»> 
tion  of  smuggling.  Bion,  when  a  young  man,  wasoold  ns  % 
shive  to  a  the^oridaii,  who  gave  him  his  frsedon  and  msde  Jdm 
his  heir.  After  tJie  death  of  Ins  patron,  Bktfi  went  to  Athens  t* 
study  philosophy..  Here  he  attached  Mmseif  in  sncceiston  to 
the  Academy,  the  Cynics,  the  Cynnaics  and  the  PeripatctiML 
One  of  his  teachers  was  the  Cyreaak  Theodotus,  called  "  the 
atheist,"  whose  mflneooe  is  doarfy  shown  in '  Bieci^  atHtiidf 
towards  the  gods.  After  the  aaniier  of  the  sophists  of  the 
period,  Bion  travelled  through  Gfleece  and  Macedonia,  aiMi  was 
admitted  to  the  htecary  drde  at  the  court  of  AntagMus  GeaatB& 
He  subsequently  tataght  phihtaopfay  at  Rhodes  and  died  at  Chalds 
in  Euboea.  His  life  was  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Bion 
was  essentially  a  popular  writer,  and  in  iiis  Diatiibte  ho  satirised 
the  follies  <rf  nmnktnd  in  a  manner  calculated  to  appeal  to  tka 
sympathies  of  a  low-dass  audience,  lyhik  culogiring  poverty 
sind  philosophy,,  he  attacked  the  9m1s»  musicians,  geometricians; 
astrologeEiy  and  the  wesltliy,  and  dented  the  efiicacy  of  prayesi 
His  inftttence  is  distinctly  traceable  in  succeeding  writers,  «.gw 
in  the  satiieB  of  Mem'ppas.  Horace  (BpisHts,  iL  a.  60)  alhidcs 
tofaissMtireaand  caustic  wit  <ra/iii)pr«9i).  An  idea  of  his  writing 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  Teles*  a  qmic  pliildsophcr 
who  tived  towards  the  end  ol  the  ,$rd  century,  and  who  made 
great  useof  them.  Specimens  of  his  apophthegms  may  be  founi 
in  Diogsnes  Laertinsand  the  florikgium  o(  Stobaeus,  wfaib  thett 
axe  traces  of  Us  influence  in  Seneca. 

See  Hoofvliet.  Dt  Vita,  Ditdrima,  et  Scriptis  Bionis  (i8ai):  Res> 
si^noU  Fnumenta  Btonis  Bctystkenitae  (1830);  Ueinse,  De  HonH^ 
Bumis  Imuatore  (1889). 

BIOT,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  (i774-i86?)»  French  physidst,  was 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  2  ist  of  April  1 7  74.  After  serving  for  a  short 
time  in  the  artillery,  he  was  appointed  in  1797  professor  ot 
mathematics  at  Beauvais,  and  in  1800  he  became  professor 
of  physics  at  the  College  de  France,  through  the  influence  of 
Laplace,  from  whom  be  had  sought  and  obtained  the  favour 
of  reading  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Micanique  ciUste.  Three  years 
later,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1804  he  accompanied  Gay 
Lussac  on  the  first  balloon  ascent  undertaken  for  sdentifiic 
purposes.  In  1806  he  was  associated  with  F.  J.  D.  Arago,  witli 
whom  he  had  already  carried  out  investigations  on  the  refractive 
properties  of  different  gases,  in  the  measiuement  of  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  in  Spain,  and  in  subsequent  years  be  was  engaged 
in  various  other  geodetic  determinations.  In  1814  be  was  made 
chevalier  and  in  1849  commander,  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
He  failed  in  his  ambition  of  becoming  perpetual  secretary  iA 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  was  somewhat  consoled  by  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1856.  He  died 
in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  February  i86s.  His  researches  extended 
to  almost  every  branch  of  physical  science,  but  his  most  inn 
portant  work  was  of  an  optical  character^  He  was  espedally 
interested  in  questions  relating  to  the .  polarization  of  Ught. 
and  his  observations  in  this  field,  which  gained  Kim  the  Kumfofd 
medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1840,  laid  the  fdundations  of  the 
polarimAtric  analysis  <rf  sugar. 

Biot  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer,  and  besides  a  great 
number  of  sdentific  memoirs,  biographies^  &c^  his  publhhed 
works  indude:  Analyse  de  la  micanique  Ctiest^  de  M-  Laphcn 
(i8ox);  Traits  anaJylique  des  caurbes  et  dis  surfaces  dm  uctmd 
degri  (1803);  Recherckes  sur  Vinttgralion  deS'tquations  difftrtie^ 
tidlu  partteUes  etsurles  vibrations  des  surfaces  (1803);  TraiH  dt 
physique  (1B16);  RecucU  d'obseroations  gSodisiques,  ashonomiqmes 
et  physiques  exJcvties  en  Espagne  et  £cosse,  with  Arago  (i8ai); 
Uimoire  sur  la  vraie  constitution  de  Fatmosphhe  terrtstrc  (184 1); 
TraiU  SUmtHiaire  ^aslrammig  physique  {iBtiit\    JUchfrckd  tw 
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MiaiHt  a  nr  PutrnitmU  dmaia  (1862):  £>»>  m  Fkulrki 
glHlralt  ia  itSaaa  fadtait  It  Utclalim  (iSoj);  DiicnTt  nv 
UeulaipH  (liii);  UOm  w  raffnTnnnnniMHf  i.  Parit  H 
inr  ;■  commtrct  itt  paiia  (1S3;);   ItOania  tiiaUlfimia  a 

Hit  MB,  EoOVAlO  C«NRUIT  BMt  (iSoj-iSso),  aim 
£■(  a  caopeHocc  Iron  nilnjr  cngiMning,  luraed  ta  the  MD(t;r 
el  CtiBOe  aublecu,  uid  psbllibed  C«hi  ^  FabMitn  ie 
AxtoHfi  imfiM  n>  Kciitmt  (1B40);  MdiMiiaiv  Sa  wwu 
andntt  tt  auiirna  ia  nlki  e(  ila  wrmdiuflimd  eamfri)  dam 
Ftmpin  dUnnii  (1841);  Euai  lur  Fliiilain  it  rimtnclimi 
fuiHtamCUtHtldelacerftrelionialtUraii&it);  MImairt 
tw  iBolnia  loiliAnra  a  agriata  da  cMmms  (1850). 

BIOTITB.  >a  imponut  rock-ioiintng  misml  bdongfng  to 
tie  group  of  mien  (j.?.).    The  name  wu  glvm  by  J.  F.  L. 
Hiuitnimn  in  1S47  in  boDour  of  the  Fmtch  phyuclsi,  J.  B.  Bfol, 
wtioin  ifii6]ou£dtbemBgDciu-iztfcu  to  be  DptfaHy  uniaxial  or 
BUrly  ».    The  iingnesi»-inic»i  in  now  relerred  to  tht  species 
bioijLe  and  phbgopiie,  wbicb  differ  in  tbat  tbe  former  (»rii 
a  considerable  bi^t  widely  viijjng  aniount  of  iron.     Bioti 
an  onbosilicate  of  ahiKlnlnm,  DHfDe^uoa,  fertotifl  and  i 
iioD,  poLassiun]  uid  baAc  bydrogen,  witb  small  amoiuil 
caldomT  lodium,  lithiuDi,  fluorine,  titaniuiBi  ftc,  altd  ra 
in  composiLion  betweea     (K,K),(Ms,Fe).CAl,Fe),(SIO,), 
(H,KWMg,FO.Al.CSiOJt 

like  the  oibet  micaa.  It  la  mooodinii:  with  paeudo-hciagonal 
.(ynuncuy  {iiga.  1,  >)  and  poBeMei  a  perfect  cleavage  in  on 
direclian  (c).  Biolite  ia,  bovever,  nadlly  dlsllngulibed  by  it 
darker  colour^  atrong  pleocbroisin,  and  amall  optic  axial  angl* 


Fig.  1.  Fio.  1 

lie  colout  ia  usually  daik-gieen  or  brown;  thkk  crvtlab 
often  deep-black  and  r^que.  The  absoiption  of  light-ray] 
vibrating  paraQel  10  the  deava^  ia  much  greater  than  of  raya 
vibrating  in  a  direction  perpendicular  thento,  and  in  dark- 
ddouRd  crystata  the  fonnn  are  almoit  completely  abaotbed. 
The  angle  between  the  optic  aici  ii  uaually  very  unall,  the 
cryatali  being  often  practically  aniaiial;  an  axial  angle  of  js* 
hit,  however,  been  recorded  in  a  dark-cofoured  bloihe.  The 
tptdBx  gravity  of  hiotite  ia.  aa  a  rule,  hi^r  than  that  of  other 
mlcaa,  varying  from  i';  to  3'1  occorcHng  to  the  amonnt  of  iitm 
present.    The  hardnesi  is  ])  to  ). 

Several  varieties  of  blotile  are  dbthiguished  By  G-  Taclier. 
■nak  It  ti  divided  into  two  dasses.  mirexnu  art  aticmilf,  !n 
Ibe  lormer  the  plane,  of  the  optic  axis  colodda  vltb  the  ptaiie 
of  lymmetry,  whilst  in  the  latter  It  is  peipendfcular  theteto, 
Henixenc  includes  neirty  all  ordinary  blotite,  and  Is  the  name 
given  by  A.  Breithaupl  in  18^1  to  the  Veiuvlan  crystals^  on  the 
other  hand,  anomile  (named  from  Iroimt,  "contrary  to  law") 
ii  of  rare  occurrence.  Haughtonite  and  tlderophylllle  are  black 
varieties  rich  in  ferroiu  iron,  and  lepldomelane  ((rum  >(ili, 
m  scale,  and  ;itXat,  black)  is  a  variety  tich  In  ferric  iron.  In 
barylobioiile  and  manganophytlite  the  magnesia  ii  partly  re- 
plated  by  baryta  and  manganous  oxide  respectively,  liubellane, 
bydrobiollLc,  pseudobiotite,  and  others  are  altered  forms  ai 
Uolile,  which  is  a  minend  particularfy  liable  to  decooiposiiion 
with  the  production  of  chloriics  and  vermicutttes. 

Blotite  fa  a  common  constituent  of  igneous  and  crystalline 
IDcka:  in  granite,  gneiss  and  mica-schist  it  Is  often  auodaled 
with  muscovile  (while  mica),  the  two  kinds  having  aometipiea 
frown  in  parallel  position.  ,In  volcanic  rocks,  and  In  nearly  aO 


Mber  ktadsof  IgMaai  fodn  «4di  tb(  occptioB  of  gtanfte,  bfotttc 
occur*  to  the  cxdnaisn  o(  the  onscovit*.  In  the  dyke-rocb 
known  aa  mka'tnp*  or  Btca-biBprofAytes  biolite  It  especially 
abundant.  It  is  also  oh  of  the  most  characternlic  producta 
ol  conlaet-melamoiphism,  being  developed  in  aedlmentary 
and  <Xber  rockt  al  their  contact  vlth  graiiite  mainea.  to  the 
efectod  blocks  of  CTyitaHine  KmeatDoe  of  Monte  Somnu, 
Vesuvltis,  the  most  perfectly  developed  crystals  of  Mocftetflga. 
I,  'a),  oi  indr^  ol  anj  of  the  micas,  are  found  in  ahndance. 
associiled  witb  biilliant  crystals  of  auglte.  olivine,  humite.  ftc. 

AhhMigh  biotite  (black  mka)  Is  much  more  common  and 
wld^  disttibttted  than  white  mica,  yei  !1  is  of  far  less  ecoOomle 
importsDce.  The  tmiU  siie  of  the  sheets,  iheir  dark  colour  and 
want  of  trauparency  render  the  material  of  little  vahie.  Large, 
cteamble  niassei  yielding  fine  smoky-black  and  green  sheelt, 
sufficiently  elastic  (oc  industrial  putposes,  an,  however,  found 
In  Renfrew  county.  Ontario,  (L.  J.  S.) 

BIPAKTITB  (from  the  Lat.  M-,  two,  and  tatift,  to  divide)- 
In  a  general  sense,  the  word  nwata  having  im  corresponding 
parts  or  In  duplicate.  In  geonetiy.  a  bipartite  curve  condsttof 
two  ditiinci  faranchea  (see  pAUBOLa,  Ggs.  3,  5).  In  botany,  tbc 
word  is  applied  to  leaves  divided  into  two  parts  near  the  base. 
A  K^Artimi  /«tgr  Is  a  number  whose  sqoare  exactly  diiidea 
another  number.  In  loology,  the  BiparHll  was  a  name  t^ven  by 
P.  A.  Latreille  to  a  group  of  carnivorous  CelOrplera. 

BfPOITT  EDmOHS.  the  natne  of  a  famous  series  of  edftlooi; 
b  JO  volumes,  of  Greek  and  L.atln  classical  authors,  so  aOed 
from  Bipontium,  the  modem  La  tta  name  of  Znelbrocken or Deni- 
Ponts  In  Bavaria,  where  they  were  first  issued  in  1779.    Their 
[dace  of  publication  wai  afterwards  trantlcrred  to  Strassburg. 
See.Binten,  Ohv  dit  Eiliiiciti  BipmUmt  lit77). 
BHIDADRATIC  (from  Ibe  Lat.  bi-,  bii,  twice,  and  fiudrMu, 
squared).    In  raathe roalia.  the  biquadratic  power  or  mot  of  A 
untiiy  is  Ita  fourth  power  or  loot  (tee  Auiebu);   a  blqaad- 
Life  equation  is  an  equation  in  which  Ihe  highest  pc^wcr  at  the 
iknown  is  the  fourth  (see  Equation:     Bigiiiidfiuli), 
BKHinrnLI  (from  Lau  prefix  U-,  twice,  fux/ilit,  filth),  Cht 
aspect  rfl  two  planets  which  are  distant  from  each  other  twice  the 
fifth  pan  of  a  great  cirde,  ij.  144°.    It  was  one  oi  lbs  new 
aspects  iDlroduced  by  Kepler. 

1,  a  district  of  British  IndU  In  the  flurdwan  divWan 

tualed  in  the  Gangetic  plain  and  partly  on  the  hiUa, 
ed  on  the  south  by  the  liver  Ajai.  The  adminl- 
tquaiters  arc  at  Surl,  which  is  the  only  town  In  the 
ieareatomp(besj7sis(t,m.  Theeattempottlanof 
the  dtnrfct  is  the  ordinary  (lluvis.!  plain  ol  (he  Gangetic  delta-, 
I  part  consists  of  undulating  bedi  i^  lateriie  rtatfaig  on 
is,  and  covered  with  small  scrub  jungle.  The  Ajai, 
and  Mor  or  Maurakshi,  are  the  principal  riven  ^  the 
disliicl.  but  Ihcy  are  merely  hill  streams  and  only  navigable  U 
1  the  population  was  901,  i3o.  showing  aa 

the  decade.    Ibe  principal  iridiBlry  it  the 

spinning  and  weaving  of  sflk,  chiefly  from  nissur  or  jtingia  sib 
Therearealsoaeverallacfacloriet.  The  loop-line  «( the 
ian  rallwiynins  throu^  the  district,  with  a  JunctieoU 
Nalhili  torMurehidahad. 
HfdKry.— Birhhun  in  the  early  part  of  the  i3tb  century  wak 
Hindu  state,  with  Us  cai^tal  al  Rajnagar  or  Nagar.  In  the 
lU  rsc  of  the  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Paihans  and  formed 
pan  of  the  Palhan  kingdom  of  Bengal.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
iSlh  cenlury  ii  appears  as  a  kind  of  miUtary  fief  held  nitder  the 
nawab  oi  Muishidabad  by  one  Asadnllab  Pathan.  whose  family 
had  probably  been  Its  chfeftaina  since  Ihe  fall  irf  the  Paihao 
dynasty  ol  Bengal  In  1600,  It  passed  into  British  possession  (ti 
176s. but  IheEatt  India  Company  did  not  aaaumeitsdirectgovertt. 
nent  unlB  178;,  when  that  course  became  necessary.  In  the 
ntcrval  it  had  been  a  prey  to  armed  bands  from  the  highlkrHk  of 
Chota  Nagpur.  wHb  whom  the  raja  was  unable  to  cope,  and  wbo 
ptadically  brought  the  tnde  of  the  Company  in  the  dlsnlct  ii> 
a  itandttill,  'Hie  two  bordar  prtodralitita  of  BIrbhirm  and 
Bankura  were  accvrriingly  united  into  a  dlstilel  under  a  BrIiWi 
«oUett«r,b«[ng,faawever,teFVateda|tinIn  IT9I-  BytyS9.ift^ 
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Qonaideralik  uouble,  the  oMilmdMi  ivtie  diur«B  bii(Ck  iato  Uidf 
nouAtaina,  aad  aiace.tkat  U«i»  (oaoept  duri^c  the  Sanul  rising 
of  i8s5)  the  district  has  beea  one  of  the  nmst  pMcefiU  and 
prosperous  in  India. 
See  Imperial  GoMtUeer  <4  /n^  (Oxford,  1908).  voL  viiL  «.». 

BIRCH.  SAMUBL  (iSij-i88s),  English  Egyptok^at  and 
antiquaryi  was  "bora  on  the  yA  of  November  1813,  being  the 
son  of  the  rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London.  From  an  fady 
age  he  awnifested  a  tendency  to  the  study  of  oat-oMe-way 
subjects,  and  after  a  brief  employipent  in  the  Recprd  Office 
obtained  in  1856  an  appointment  in  the  antiquities  departmei^  of 
the  British  Museum  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  Chinese* 
He  soon  extended  his  researches  to  EgypUan^iand  wbeo  the 
cumbrous  department  came  to  be  divided  he  waa  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  braJich.  Ia  the  latter 
language  he  had  assistance,  but  for  many  years  tker^  was  only 
one  other  person  in  the  institution — in  a  different  department— ^ 
who  knew  anything  of  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  entire  amage- 
meot  of  the  d^>artment  devolved  upon  Birch.  He  found  time 
nevertheless  for  Egyptological  work  of  the  highest  value,  indud* 
ing  a  hieroglyphical  grammar  and  dictionary,  translations  of 
The  B0ok  of  tkt  Dead  and  the  Harris  papyrus,  and  numerous 
catalogues  and  guides..  He  further  wrote  what  was  bng  a 
standard  history  of  pottery,  investigated  the  Cypriote  syU«d>ary. 
and  proved  by  various  publications  that  he  had  not  lost  bis  okjl 
interest  in  Chinese.  Paredoucal  in  many  of  hia  viewaon  things 
in  general,  he  was  sound  and  cautious  as  a  philologist;  wiiUe 
leaned  and  laborious,  he  possessed  much  of  the  instinctive 
divination  of  genius.    He  died  on  the  ,27th  of  December  1885. 

BIRCH,  THOMAS  (1705-1766),  EngUsh  historian,  son  of 
Joseph  Birch,  a  coffee-mill  maker,  waa  bOTn  at  ClerkenvwUon  the 
2^  of  November  1705.  He  peefened  study  to  ImsipfSBk  b«t  as 
his  parents  wrce  Quakers  he  did  not  go  to  the  uoiversit jr.  Not* 
withstanding  this  dicumstasce,  he  waa  ordained  deacop  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1730  and  priest  in  1731.  Aa  a  strong 
supporter  ol  the  WUgs,  he  gained  ithe  favour  of  Philip  Yoiiie, 
Wter^earda  lord  chancdhv  and  firsi  eari  of  HanMcM«  »od  his 
subsequent  prefennenta  wene  largely*  d«ie  to  this  friandshifv 
He  held  sncceiBVeiya  number  of  benefices  in  differqet  ^Hntias» 
and  finally  in  London.  In  1735  he  begame  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquarka,  and  vxsa  elected  a  fellow  ^  the  V^^X 
Socfety,.Qf  which h4 was  aecreiaiy  from  irsstox?^*  In  273^  he 
had  married  Hannah  Com,  who  died  in  iheieUowiog  year.  Birch 
wBS'kiUed  on  tJbe  ^  of  Jaouafy  176^^  by  a  fall  fmn  his  horse, 
fend  waS'buiied  in  the  church  of  St  Margsict  Pattens,  London,  of 
wtfich  he  was  tlien  rector,  iie  left  his  books  and  manusoipts  to 
fthe  British  Museum,  and  a  sum  of  abo«(t  £soo  to  ixicrease  the 
salaries  of  the  three  assistant  librarians^ 

Birch  had  an  enormous  cspadty.  for  work  and  was  engaged  in  a 
large  mtfmber  ol  literary  undertakings.  In  spile  of  their  dulness 
aiany  of  his  works  are  of  considerahle  value,  although  Horace 
Walpole  questioned  his  "parts«  taate  and  judgment."  He 
carried  on  aia  extensive  cofscspondenoe  with  some  ol  the  leading 
meft  of  his  time,  and  many  of  his  letters  appear  in  LiUrary 
Amtd0k9  cj  Oa  iStk  CmHury  (Londoiv  x8l2-x8is)  and  lUusira^ 
lions  of  the  Literary  HistorypJ  the  iJ^C<ii4iir^CLondon»  1817-1858) 
hy  }\  Niohobw  in  the  BiUioUmaTopapicipktea  Britaamica,  voL  iii. 
{London,-.  1780-1790)^  and  in  Baa.well's  U/e  of  Johnson.  Birch 
;wroto  iQa»t  of  the  Eni^'sh  lives  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
Historiefil  and  Criticak  10.  vols.  (London,  1734-1741)1  assisted  in 
thefowpnsJtion  of  the  Aikoman  Letters  (London«i8i^,e<Uted  th6 
Slate  PApirs  of  John  Thucloe  (London,  1742)  a^d  the  StaU 
Papery  of  W.  Muidia  (London,  17^9)4  tie  also  wrote  a  Life  of 
ike  JfUifU  HonomaUe  Robert  Boylo  CUmdon,  1744);  Inquiry  into 
4keskafemhiekKimChatfMLhadiniltelraMsaclions0ftkeEarlof 
Olam^ganjor  bringing  over  a  body  of  Irish  rebels  (London,  x  756) ; 
•MisHrkd  view  of  Negotiations  between  the  Cowls  of  England, 
Pfanco  and  Bri^seeU  is^a-jdi^  (London,  1749);  I^f^  of  Arch-- 
.bishop 'TiUotson  (London,  X7S3)>  Memoirs  ef  the  Reign  of  Queen 
BUaabetk  from  1581  (London,  X7S4);  Bistoty  of  Ike  Royal 
Society  of  London  ^Umdoo,  1756-1757):  L^e  of  Bemj,  Prince  iff 
Wfles  (London,  X760),.  and  nxany  plh^  voiks.    Among  i^ 


papers  left  at  his  death  wamome  which  w«tpnhliriirfifti>4$ 
aa  theC«jir/«id  Timet  of  James  L  9^4  the  CmM  and  TiiMa  W 

See  W.  P.  Courtoty  in  ^DiOi^ntryef  National  Biegrmphy^v^v* 


iegrnphy,^ 

«»  »778-i7W)« 


0  886) ; , A.  Kippis,  Biograpkia  Britannk^  (Loadoo 
Horace  yJaX^Xt,  Letters  JijOQAotL^  i^O* 

blRCH  {Betula),  a  genus  of  planu  allied  to  the  aUer  iJUemait 
and4ikeit  a  member  of  the  ualund  ordaf  B^iehuao-  Thavarlous 
species  of  birch  are  most^  trees  of  medium  sise»  but  several  oi 
them  are  mere^  shsuba.  They  ai^  as  a  rule  of  4  very  hardy 
chas^ter,  thriidng  bee|  in  northerp»  h^tudes— the  trees  bavins 
round,  slender  bcancbea,  and  senate,  dedduoua  leaves,  with 
barren  and  fertile  catkins  on  the  same  tree»  and  winged  lrmU« 
the  aoHoalled  seeds.  The  bark  in  nost  of  the  trees  qccurs  in  fine 
soft  membranous  iayem,  the  outer  cutide  of  which  peela  off  in 
tl^in.  white> papery  sheets^ 

,  The  common  white  or  silver  birch  {B.  alba)  (see  fig.)  ffrowB 
thxoughout  the  greater,  ^an  of  Europe,  and  also  fh  Asia  Minort 
Siberia  and  North  Amenca,  reaching  in  the  north  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  forest  vege> 
lation,  and  stretdi- 
ing  southward  9n 
the  European  con-, 
tinent  as  a  forest  tree 
to  45°  N.  lat.,  bc^ 
yond  which  birches 
occur  only  in  special 
situations  or  as  is^-i 
lated  trees.  It  is 
well  known,  in 
England  for  its 
graceful  habit,  the 
slender,  -gf»y-^oi 
wh^e-t-baited^tem, 
the  delicate,  droop- 
ing branches  and  thie 
quiVer^g  ■  leaves,  a . 
brif^t;  clear  gre^  in 
spring,  becoming 
duller  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  often  keep- 
ing their  greenness 
rather  late  Intof  the 
autumnu  The  male 
and  female  flowers 
are  borne  on  sepfirate 
catkins  in  Apnl  and 
May.  It  is  a  short- 
lived tree,  generally 
from   40    to  50  lu. 

high  w|th  a  trunk  seldom  more  than  x  fL  in  diameter.  It 
j3^ourisnes  in  light  soils  and  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  will  groi^ 
amongst  heather;  owing  to  the  large  number  of  "winged 
seeds''  which  are  readily  scattered  by  the  wind,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  sprik^ging  up,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  covering  dear- 
inm  or  waste  places. 

The  birch  is  one  of  the  moat  wide-spread  and  generally  useful 
of  iorest  Xrees  of  Russia,  occurring  in  that  empire  in  vast  foresta. 
in  many  infiranres  alone,  and  in  other  cases  mingksd  with  pines, 
poplars  and  other  forest  trees.  The  wood  is  highly  valued  bj 
carriage-builders,  upholsterers  and  turners,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  tenacity,  and  in  Russia  it  is  prized,  as  firewood 
and  a  source  of  charcoal  A  very  ezten&ive  domestic  industry 
in.  Russia  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  spoons,  which 
are  made  to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  annually,  mostly  of  birdi. 
Its  pliant  \and  flexible  branches  are  made  into  brooms;  and  hi 
andent  Rome  the  fasces  of  the  lictors,  with  which  they  cleared 
the  way  for  the  magistrates,  were  made  up  of  birch  rods.  A 
similar  use  of  birch  rods  has  continued  among  pedagogues  to 
times  so  recent  that  the  birch  is  yet,  literally  or  metaphoticaDy, 
the  instrument  of  school-room  discipline.  The  bejrk  of  the 
Goimnon  birch  is  niuch  more  durable,  and  industrially  of  greater 


trim  Sinibwter,  Zehiiik  Ur  IbtanA. 

Bettda  alba,  i ,  Branch  with  male  (a)  and 
female  (b)  inflorescences; »,  bract  with  three* 
male  flowerst  3,  bract  with  three 
flowers:  4.  iafmtesoenoe;  9,  fruit.    (After 
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iralne,  than  (hit  ivood.  It  k  impeniMftble  to  ^«ler,  and  is  there* 
fore  used  in  northern  countries  for  rooftng,  for  domestic  utensOs, 
for  boxes  ajwi  jais  to  contain  both  solid  and  liquid  substances, 
and  ibr  a  kind  oi  bark  shoes,  of  which  it  is  estimated  9$  milUons 
of  pahs  ai«  aamially  worn  by  the  Russian  peaaantiy.  The 
jars  and  boies  of  birch  bark  made  by  Russhtn  peasants  are 
often  stanped  with  very  eflective  patterns.  By  diy  distillation 
titae  bark  yields  an  empyreuroatic  oil,  called  diogoU  in  RussiS, 
used  in  the  pivparatfon  of  Russia  leather;  to  this  oil  the  peculiar 
pleasant  odour  of  the  leather  is  due.  The  bark  itself  is  used  is 
tanning;  and  by  the  Samoiedes  and  Kanv^tkana  it  is  ground 
np  and  eaten  on  account  of  the  starchy  matter  it  contains.  A 
sugary  sap  h  drawn  from  the  tfunk  fin  (he  spring  before  the 
opening  of  the  leaf-buds,  and  is  fermented  into  a  kind  of  beer  and 
vinegar.  The  whole  tree,  but  especially  the  iiAtk  and  leaves, 
has  a  very  pleasant  resinous  odour,  and  from  the  young  leaves 
and  buds  an  essentkl  oil  is  distilled  with  water.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  fodder  in  northern  latitudes. 

The  spedes  which  belong  pc<culiarly  to  America. (£.  lenia, 
excelsa,  nigra,  papyracea,  &c.)  are  generally  sisaikir  in  appearance 
ancVproperties  to  B.  alba,  and  have  the  saiAe  raiige  of  applica* 
tbns.  The  largest  and  roost  finable  is  the  black  birch  {B, 
tenia)  found  abundantly  over  an  extensive  area  in  British  North 
America,  growing  60  to  70  ft.  high  and  2  to  3  (U  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  wood  most  extensively  used  for  furniture  and  for  coiriage^ 
building,  being  tough  m  texture  and  bearing  shocks  weD,  while 
much  of  it  has  a  handsome  grain  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish.  The  bark,  which  is  dark  brown  or  reddish,  and  very 
durable^  b  used  by  Indians  and  backwoodsmen  hi  the  same  way 
as  thf  bark  of  B.  alba  is  used  In  northern  Euro^. 

Tlie  canoe  or  paper  birch  (B.  papyracea)  is  found  as  far  north 
as  fof*  K.  on  the  American  continent,  but  It  becomes  rare  and 
stunted  In  the  Arctic  circle.  Professor  Charles  Sprnffue  Sargent 
says:  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  trees  of  North 
America.  From  Labrador  it  ranges  to  the  southern  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  to  those  of  tlie  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  to  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon  and  the  coast  of  Alaska,  formhig  with  the 
aspen,  the  larch,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  banfciilin  ptee,  the 
black  and  white  spruces  and  the  balsam  fir,  the  great  subarctic 
traasoontinental  forest;  and  southward  it  lUngcs  through  all 
the  forest  region  of  the  Domtnion  of  Cfanada  and  the  northern 
sUtes."  It  is  a  tree  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  inhabfUnts  of 
the  Mackenzie  river  district  In  Briliih  North  America.  Its  bark 
is  used  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  and  for  drinking*cups» 
dishes  and  baskets.  From  the  wood,  platters,  axo-handles, 
snow-^hpe  frames,  and  dog  sledges  are  made,  and  ft  Is  worked 
into  articles  of  furniture  which  are  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 
The  sap  which  flows  in  the  spring  is  drawn  off  and  boOed  down 
to  an  agreeable  spirit,  or  fermented  with  a  birch-wine  of  consider- 
able alcoholic  strength.  The  bark  is  also  used  as  a  Substitute 
for  paper.  A  roedas  (B.  Bheiputtra)  growing  on  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  as  hi^  up  as  9000  ft.,  yields  large  cjuantities  of  fine 
thin  pinery  bark,  extensively  sent  down  to  the  plains  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wrapping  paper,  for  covering  the  "snakes"  of 
iiookahs  and  for  umbrellas.  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  as  writing 
paper  by  the  mountaineers;  and  in  Kashmir  It  is  in  genersJ  use 

for  roofing  houses.  

BIRCH -PFBFFBB,  CHARLOTTB  (1800-1868),  German 
actrass  and  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  33rd 
of  June  1800.  the  daughter  of  an  estate  agent  named  Pieifier. 
She  received  her  eariy  tralnfog  at  the  Munldi  co^irt  theatre,  and 
io  iZx%  began  to  play  leadfaig  tragic /files  at  various  theatres. 
In  iSasshe  married  the  historian  Christian  Birch  of  Copenhagen, 
but  eontimaed  to  act.  From  1(37  to  1845  she  managed  the 
theatre  at  Zfirich.  In  1844  she  accepted  an  engagement  at  the 
loyal  theatre  in  Beriin,  to  which  she  rtmained  atuched  until 
her  death  on  the  24th  of  August  186S.  Her  intimate  knowfedgo 
of  the  tedmkal  nccessMiesOf  thestage  fitted  her  for  the  successful 
dramatization  of  many  popular  novels,  and  her  plays,  adapted 

-and  original,  make  twenty-three  volumes,  Gemnvi^tMe  dratka-^ 
Mfcke.Werke  (Leip^..  1863-1  SSo).    Many  still  retain  the  public 

'flh^Mr.:     Her   movtki  «nd>.iAlcs»  Cetanmfilf  NoveUen,  und 


BtakkmgfH,  were  collected  in  three  volumes  (Lttp.  iS$9^ 
1865). 

Her  daughter,  Wilheuiike  von  Hillesk  (b.  1836),  born 
at  Munich,  went  on  the  stage,  but  retired  upon  her  marriage 
in  1857.  After  1S69.  she  lived  in  Oberammergau  and  won  a 
reputation  as  a  neveUBt.  Her  most  popular  works  are  Ein  Ant 
der  SeeU  (1869,  4th  ed.  1886);  and  Dk  Geier-WaUy  (1883), 
which  was  dramat^  and  tiimslated  Into  English  a^  The 
VnUure  Maiden  (Lcip.  1876). 

BIRO,  the  common  Enj^lsh  name  for  feathered  vertebrates, 
members  of  the  dsas  Afes,  The  word  in  Old  Eng.  is  brid  and 
in  Mid.  Eng.  byrd  or  bryd,  and  in  eariy  uses  meant  the  yoyng 
or  nestlings  only,  li  is  partly  due  to  this  eariy  meaning  that  the 
derivation  from  the  root  of  *'  brood  ^^has  been  usually  accepted; 
tills  the  Nem  EngHtk  Dictionary  regards  as  "  inadmissible.* 
The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  other  Teutonic  language.  As 
a  generic  name  for  the  feathered  vertebrates  "  bird  "  has  replaced 
the  older  ''fowl/'  a  common  Teutonic  word,  appearing  in 
Germah  as  Vog^  ^  Bird,"  when  it  passed  from  iU  earliest 
meaning  of  "  nestlingi,"  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  smaller, 
and  "fowl"  to  the  larger  spedes,  a  disthurtioft  which  was 
retained  fay  Johnson.  In  modem  usage  "fowl,"  except  in 
"  wild4owl  "  or  "  wster^fowl,"  is  confined  to  domestic  poultry. 

The  scope  of. the  anatomical  part  of  the  following  article  is 
a  general  account  of  the  structure  of  Urds  {Ates)  in  so  far  as 
they,  as  a  ckss,  diier  from  other  vettefarates,  notably  reptiles 
and  mammals,  whilst  features  especially  characteristic,  paciiitr 
or  unique,  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  so  far  as  space 
permitted.  References  to  original  papers  indicate  further 
sources  of  information.  For  a  comprehensive  account  the 
reader  nuiy  be  referred  to  Prof.  M.  FUrln-inger's  enormous 
work  Untersuchtngen  wur  Jiorpkohgie  und  ^yttematik  der  Vdgel, 
4to.,  a  vols.  (1888),  H.  G.  Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordmmgen  des 
Tkierreicks,  vol.  vi.,  "Aves,"  Leipzig,  comfrfeted  1893  by 
Gadow;  and  h.  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds,  London,  1896. 
For  the  history  of  the  classification  of  birds  see  the  article 
Ornitholooy,  where  also  the  more  important  ornithological 
works  are  mentioned.  Ecc,  Feather  (including  Moult), 
MiCEAnoN,  &c.,  also  form  separate  articles  to  which  reference 
should  be  made.  In  this  article  (a)  the  general  anatomy  of 
birds  is  discussed,  (b)  fossil  birds,  (c)  the  geographical  distributfon 
of  birds,  (d)  the  latest  classification  of  birds. 

A.  Anatomy  or  Buds 

I.  SkeUton, 

Skull.— Vfhtn  W.  K.  Parker  wrote  the  account  of  the  skull 
m  the  article  Bzbds  for  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannk^  he  had  still  to  wrestle  with  the  general  ptoblem  of 
the  composition  and  evolution  of  the  skull.  That  .chapter  of 
comparative  anatomy  (together  with  other  anatomical  details, 
for  which  see  the  separate  articles)  is  now  dealt  with  in  the 
article  Skvll;  here  only  the  most  avise  features  are  •alluded  to, 
and  since  some  of  Parker^  original  ilh»tntk>ns  have  been 
retained,  the  description  has  been  shortened  considerably 

One  general  feature  of  the  adult  bird's  skull  b  the  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  sutures  between  the  bones  of  the  cfanium 
proper,  whilst  another  is  the  great  roovability  ol  the  whole  palatal 
and  other  suspenaorial  apparatus.  The  ocapital  condyle  (fig.  1) 
is  a  single  knob,  being  foFBcd  almost  wholly  by  the  basi^ocdpital. 
while  the  bteral  occipiuls  (often  perversely  called  exoccipitals)  take 
but  little  share  in  it.  Part  of  the  membranous  roof  between  the 
supra-occipital  and  parietal  bones  frK|uently  remains  unossified 
and  presents  in  the  macerated  skull  a  pair  of  fonuneHes.  The  squa- 
mosals  form  the  posterior  outer  margin  of  the  orbits  and  ait 
frequently  continued  into  two  kteral  doWnwsnl^NxwesBes  across  the 
temporal  fossa.  One  of  these,  the  processus  orbitatis  posterior,  often 
combines  ti'ith  an  outgrowth  of  the  alisphenoid,  and  may  be,  e.g.  in 
cockatoos,  continued  forwards  to  the  lacrymsl  bone,  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  Infraorbital  bridge.  The  posterior,  so-called  processus 
Zygomalicos  is  very  variables  in  many  Galtt  it  encloses  a  foramen 
by  dbtally  joining  the  orbital  process.  The  ethmoid  frequently 
appears  on  tne  dorsal  surface  between  the  frontab.  There  ac*  three 
periotic  bones  (pro-,  e^rf-.  Opisth'Otic).  The  proOtic  encloses  betmeen 
U  and  the  lateral  occipital  the  fencsHa  o^foSu.  into  mliich  fits  the 
columctta  of  the  ear.    The  epk/t *c  is  often  saaaH,  ossifies  trregabrlyb 
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IbetKrtchandtheUiri.  laldakmnii 
it  ta  varv  BBalL  la  ^  the  ffaantOct 
the  total  namber  ol  caudal  vencbrw, 
iDckHive  el  thiae  wbich  <oaleacc.  ii 
reduced  to  at  leaM  13. 

Sltnum  (figa.  10  and  Il).--CbarBC- 
tcrinic  featurta  of  theitenluman  the 

<r  (the  right  and 

M  to  the  nun- 

,  lAlch,  it  ih( 
Scnel  parti  tU  which  ndaccd  ribi 
remain  aa  cervfndonAl  libt  Then 
follow!  the  rib-bearinj  noRion   and 

then  Che  *r««J«i  lattnUt  poikrur;        c,.  ,„_i.:j.,j j 

tU>  (!»  i!  the  produa  of  in*,  con-  ,J',?fcJS!.  „~J*"" 
aequently  th.  rigfe  aS  left  pme.™  ll«  Ondi  •  ttemu-. 
toMher  BR  equivalent  to  tbe  ilpbold  proc^  or  ripUMnniui 
oftSe  mimmaU.  Tbe  lateral  pm«i  ia  moat  bMi  lenda  out  aa 
ovtgmwth.  directed  oat  and  ■pwirdh.  owriapfnng  mneof  the  riba. 
the  fwaauHU  aWgaw.  The  median  end  poauricc  vteMiiM  of  tbe 
bnly  af  tha  taeraaa  ii  a  dinci  outgrowth  of  tbe  latter,  thenlan 


l«t  of  the  conci 


mm 


9^8 


noaio  u  Doicks,  o>  u  Icbbuu,  or  il 
ae  that  iln  bnnatMut  u  tamed  lato  c 

&*Uir  Cinlh. — Sapiib,  miwiid  ind  c\f 

Jinnanm.    Ths  canq>id  ia  ene  rf  tiie  n 
tb(  kin'a  iIhIcrhi,    Iu  upper  end  {am 
uaiiM  the  iaatr  Mubct  si  which  leiiu  the  DTDni 
dividi.  Pnai  ihiiDiKrwleol  the  oeckeftiuc 


ncoUrU  pnccH,  the  lauiut  ti  the  pcccoiicdid.  (My  in  Ibg 

Srich  thi>  tleaeni  ia  alnxiM  typisdly  cooplHe,  althoi^  «ou 
nl  at  (Mur  end  witb  the  concsid.  Nor  tba  boa  etOt  pn- 
omcoidil  procua  la  a  Hull  foiamen  Uk  tb(  pMiaie  ol  tba  •mm 
nifr««nc0id<u^  la  moat  birda  thff  rset  id  tha  ogaCoida  da  mt 
toucbaack  otliar:  ia  aomc  (loupa  Ihcy  naat,  ii  othcn  one  <riaitt» 
tba  other,  the  rifht  lylaa  wnlolly  upon  the  Ml.  The  aapiila  la 
aabn^haped,  aiul  aa«aa  baclnarda  ova  ths  libi.  lyiac  down 
paailM  to  iIk  vcndml  colunm.  Thli  ia  k  paofar  dianci«  of 
.11  Ur.4.  'The  cbvicka,  when  Dnited.  sa  nuat,  torm  the  Imlilat 
diMsl  laodian  portion  ia  drawn  out  into  a  hypodckUum 
ahape.    Often  It  jiaAea  tho  lied  gl  the  atemuD,  with 

Ua  daenenlad. 


Boatly  tbediMsl 

of  nriooa  ahape. 

BabaaqaeU  ayndCMMiia  or  even  avn 

Hrda  a  vsiIckib  gntupi  the  dividea 


The/«r(-tiiH&  or  Dia(  (Rg.  ii);  biehlyipcdaliicdlorEitht.  wbich, 
Ultkled  and  made  posible  maiii^  by  iha  iliong  develapmeni 
€f  quUI-Fealltefe.  has  turned  (he  wing  into  a  unique  or^n- '  The 

tcatioaa  characteriHic  of  llie  wriaurni^ia.qf  liiidl.  thatfeaoa- 
iiucatlao  alone  ii  oat  only  ai  cooiidEnbiii  tuoseiaie  valiiabia  ibH 
alrmat  any  nniu,  eicepiing,  c4  oxina,  tboac  ol  Puaera,  can  it 
~niiltMI  by  a  doae  eunimtion  and  MmpaiiKin  of  iHi  botM. 
Wan.  the-nv  ia  fiddad  tin  Ike  gleaoid  Mnfaca  <i(  the  bead  •*  (he 
hMMTHBla  hordend  abnw  by  jit  Mmubm  ntrmm  or  nUinm 
in  the  middle  and  below  by  tbe  IMamiliio  audHin  <r  ui|Mu  lot 
the  tmerdnflodbccnmca-tniclrfa/ii^ilcTwniuKlc.  Froin  the  outer 
totiemlnn  enendt  the  large  triila  nptrior  (inaertlon  of  piai.ralu 
wmit  woiti  Mtidau  maJH  K.m*ay  Tbe  vemtil  poniSii  of  the 
aadi  >'lonDad  by  tha  attnng  criata  inTirler.  od  the  nediui  tide  dl 
whicti  a  the  deep /iini  nMrxkmltiia  by  which  air  mo  enter  the 

(be  tri^  inferior  To  a  KiDove  todgrng  one  dF  (he  coraco-humerBl 


alwgKfcqabfv  thaidaaaadaanBllHonl  knofaia  the  ndiua. 
Above  (Ua  knob  ia  often  preaent  an  octcnoondidarproceaa  vbeaqB 
ariae  the  tendona  of  the  ulnv  and  radial  BKiorB*  Ton  ndiua  la  tlw 
Btniahter  and  Dion  abikkr  of  the  two  foRnm  bouB.  Itapnndmal 
end  lorma  a  aballow  cup  (or  articulBtion  a 
IbahuBania;  tbe  diWal  twi  baan  a  knob 

carpaL    Tbe-ulDaiacurvadaDdnCbarBtouL. 

careal  boncai  tbe  cubical  quQIa  ofaea  cauaa  ngoait 
aurtace.  Of  wriatboAea  only  two  nmaia  Id  ute  i__ 
ori^nat  dinal  caipala  coalcace  with  the  pnudnal  ead 
carpaia.  Theic  are  reduced,  ia  hll  birda,  to  thre^  bu- 
fourth  have  been  obaerved  in  Qmbryoa.  The  fine 
abort  and  f  uaea  tluouchout  jta  length  with  the  aacoad. 
third  an  ouich  hmier  and  f uaa  ugthar  M  thair  ap, 


indn  (Htl  haa  two,  Tlie  tint  and  tecond  hiiEen  Ircquently  carry 
a  liccle  i:laa'.  The  srcateit  mliicCian  of  the  hand-ikeleion  Ii  met 
within  DmunH  and  in 'i^CETjn.whiFb  retain  cnly  ihc  indci  finger. 
It  la  of  Inpoctaacc  for  out  undentandmg  of  the  nniiioo  of  the 
Ralitae  in  (he  ayMcni,  that  (he  aHng-iheieton  of  the  oitrich  and 
dieaiaanstacr  icpetitfonof  that  of  typical  flying  thrds;  (he  bonea 
arr  tnach  raore  slender,  aikd  the  inuEclet  are  conaiderably  reduced 
in  fltrengthalao  toalcEsereitent  iiinumberti  but  the  total  length  of 
the  wing  of  an  oiTrich  or  a  rhca  it  actually  aitd  comparatively 
tnorQiDut-  Starling  with  the  kiwi  and  caHowBTy.  people  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  confounding  llighllea  with  wtngleH  condiliona, 
It  It  ablolutclr  cenain  that  (he  wing:  of  the  I&titae  beu  the 
iifongeat  (euiaiBay  that  they  ate  the  dnceodaUa  of  typical  Bylng 
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BIRD 


ed  DTJEiAalLv  for  tiK  odnn  o 
mi  bAtw);  ihLfliiic  or  OMf 


■  i> CDIlrdylaiwd  by (ht Siunl.    II ■•  luiW  in 
of  the  CncuK.  inothm  ii  n  livdly  iscBaUd.     It 
■  OHM  muacK  (lee  Mvcviar 
of  thH  Dwdc  of  csvnc, 


T>£i-  «S."l>iiiS.  vSTit,  — 
"  Skd  of  Coomon  Fnvl,"  M.  i 
15*.  iSTo;  "SkiiU  of  KcMm.-*  .. 
£■■1,  Sk,  itTj; "  MoDOfnph  on  the  StniciBic  ud  DnJofiaKM 
of  dH  Siioglda>cMkui7stanDB."  Ra^&e.  UnSua.  iM8;  W.  P. 
Pycnlt,  "  On  tht  MonlBlaav  uid  Phylofeay  of  tka  ritiiniiiimlni 
(XoMh  and  CVMmrOuin^Kinitlu^TW.  ZiSrStc.  nr., 
woo,  pp.  ii^-sgo,  pb;43H5:''^"SoqKpoIiit*lmtliciiwtpkiilDf)r<C 
till  PaUu  of  tlw  tfeoEiiadub"  r.  Una.  Sn.  *t.  Pp.  34S-3IT. 
pta.  )i-ll;  F.  SuchkiB.  "Znr  HorplHiliaft  ds  Vo(£lSMa.  L 
ScUcU  voa  nnmiKBln,'  Jiim.  Stc,  Mum,  xvL,  noo,  oa. 

*.  l£iualar  SyOem. 

Of  tlu  mtuclci  of  tbe  ncm  o(  uii,  iboK  of  the  ntck  u»d  uD 
ue  wcU-dcvdop«d  lod  ^i«d*liicd,  while  tbou  at  tbc  la*er 
back  tie  mofe  oi  ku  reduced,  or  even  comi^etely  degeBcrMed 
oirinf  to  the  rigidity  of  liiii  icfico,  biou^l  ibwl  by  the  (iCBt 
■oter^fMieterioi  exlent  of  llie  pehrii. 

The  muKle*  of  the  limb*  diow  >  grett  emoant  <t  t*'^*'- 

(sndition*.  Tbe  miudei  at  tbe  fore  limbt  ue  moM  abcmnt, 
bat  U  tbe  tune  time  more  nnltormly  devetofied  tbaa  tboie  «f 
the  hioder  eittcmitia.    Tbe  retiow  ue  obvious.    Ihe  wbolt 


muacultr  and  legniMMuy  Mmcnns,  hot  EatteriDg,  •ktomiDg, 
•atling,  totting  tn  mothma  much  more  tUn  to  one  tnolhet  tbio 

Tlie  modificitiau  of  the  biodJinht  tn  ia  fact  Btay  tfaits 
gretler  (sDcb  u  olnmdy  long  kgi.  wfth  iooT,  three  «r  oal;  t«o 
toeti  vciy  dnrt  kgi,  tbinit  tDcainble  of  miking,  vtib  tO  fan 
toet  dli^ed  fonnnts,  or  two  or  one  btckwacdi,  tod  t>o  oc 
pwK  <'<^nw^  tod  thcnfoie  boutd  to  id  MfHba,  in  mtow 


Fic  14.— H^ng  miiiclu  of  a  Cook.  Bi,  BtRpt;  ElaM.  tK. 
elutk  vincultiiD  and  Eipju..  txpanstr  itat*iafitr%mi  Pl.br  bik 
PlJt.  ilioR  and  \an%  prnpaugial  muidcs;  Tn.  iiiopi. 

point  of  vie«,  Th«  propol^gialu  Umgas  niincle  i«  cdaposwi  tf 
■lipa  from  (be  deluidt  p«cior«l,  bicppa  ami  cmaiiiMnj  mucJa.  Iti 
■trojig  bally  oriEinatea  CKjir  Ehc  ahouUlu  joint  from  clBvide,  con' 
c«id  aod  ecapoML,  Ita  claiiic  i«ndoii  ruju  dtrecily  to  ihs  lArput 
fanqiaa  tbanby  the  outer  marria  of  the  anienor  pataoiuiti,  or  tbkj 
o(  tUiibetno  IbK  upper  an<f  lotesnTi,  which  it  •met  10  nI«Dd. 
latUha-  with  the  propmlariaits  biati  musdc.     TliB  tuu  down  tlH 

pminwl  undon  il  ike  tiUntar  mcliuarpt  ruituJif  diiipu-  a  l>«l< 
bdow  the  outu'condyls  ol  (he  huiBeru.  In  moat  birda  the  leodoe 
•a  ^ili)  into  lavcn]  pgntooa.  nbe  ol  vhidi  m  often  altacbed  to  thf 
vuter  aide  el  the  ulna,  bctow  the  dbow  iniiit,  while  otben  an  ia 
wkbte  but  sbancttfktii;  nya  canMcled  with  aimilar  ilipa  of  tin 

pnpalagiaUi  Ibihiu.    Th*  poitgi'  '"'""  ■" 

InjDJr  aqd  iancr  eyrfaca  dI  (be  upi 


s 
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an|i>.    ThiH  it  &■■  <eaa  to  [MM  tlaa  the  mBadg*  dl  tb  hind        ^      ~  ■  iMg 

BmHane,  like  Ibcii  faacnA,  Dion  easily  compunl  vitb  tboae  '^H 

Sf  reptBei  and  mitnmala  than  are  the  wiogs.  whilst  within  tht  iilfcS 

<lirect  ^orrelatioa  with  their  manifold  rcquiiemenu.  T1i£  only 
naUj  aberrant  modihcation*  of  the  wing-tnuiclea  BR  found  Iti 
■be  Ratitui,  when  the;  an,  however,  all  easily  aplalned  b> 
rcdnclion,  and  in  the  penguins,  when  the  winga  an  greatly 

Tkewhworthebhdhfolded  ina  unique  way,  luiwly  the  ndliH 
panlld  with  the  humeruSiand  the  whole  wriai  and  hand  with  their 
nlaar  aide  againt  the  ul^j  ii()fHr  and  fOE^na  in  a  atate  of  aupina- 
tioii,  th*  baad  in  that  of  auoiu  abduction.  Donal  and  mnal 
boMliiE,  evn  In  the  cueDded  artng,  ia  ataioat  iinpaiaible.  Ciinae- 
qtMitl)!  aMj  a  few  of  (he  original  exteiuar  nudes  have  been  pip 
Mt**d.  bat  theae  an  mich  aHKUfiad  Into  very  Independent  onana 
oatably  tba  dlaBjar  aiiWtwff  i  radtaAia  Imtai,  lit  at.  arafat.  idiani 
and  the  two  nJiv-  and  mnari'mtttarpi  nuaclaa,  all  ol  wideh  an 
iivertad  upon  the  metacarpua  by  meana  of  kuw  tendons.  The  chid 
Kaanihr  ntaaa,  arisng  from  the  atemuB  h  the  shape  of  a  Ur  la  Ibi 
fnitnlH  moKiei  Ita  Rbna  conv«|«  hito  a  atroiq:  tend«i.  iMdi  ii 
SBBMIad  ripau  tba  giaatai  tabeicle  and  opper  CKal  of  the  hqnierua 
wUab  it  Mpreaaea  and  aUgfatly  ntatca  fuiwaula  during  the  down' 
ttnkt.  This  nat  miad*  ctn^ia  eompfctely  die  fl^nuanaeaWnr 
gWMnlly  daaciibad  aa  the  aonnd  pactonl,  or  juMaaim  nuade.  It 
naJky  hBMlogaa  with  tba  ■animalian  mtn^ihln  inMcie.    lU 

'-= 'ly  (naa  (h*  aagla  forawd  by  tb*  ted  with  the  body  a 

-   •-■ ■—  -himigh  t*^  ' *-■ 

tWoltlii. 

It  eftfa*  ai4pn  <(  Uiii 

MiS^hlabour  baa  been  bestowed  bv  A.  H,  Garrod  aikl  Maa  FDr 
bringar  upon  the  inveslTgaiion  of  (be  variations  d<  the  inaertinj 
taadona  ol  the  patagial  musclea  (fig.  I4>,  mainly  from  a  laaononu 


'JSS 


'!Sm 


in 


fltiailaiii  nuKk,  wVich  is  campoMd  ol  slips  finm  the  Mmihu,  fi**^ 

jrid^j^HJif.iafijiuiiiu  darn" and  thesa^uorHfiHddHafiuwniusdea.  ^  w 

Thisi  Iht  stntchet  of  the  cubital  quills.  i*a  veiyintereatingmuatle.  *  « 

Arisiat  SB  a  long  teudoa  f  torn  the  Bterno-H:npular  iigBoient.il  «•"  «  IM 

, aeXr  Bl™" 

ar*  unatHped,  belongir 


ig  the  humerus,  and  iaintened  byelcwDeihy  "V.  ■* 

e^Mt  two  or  ihne  cubital  quills.     I^eie  alone,  J»d  le 

f  the  tendon,  occur  ID  uacular  fibres,  but  these  '■    By 

:le  (ponlon  of  Ihe  Iriafi  ''J^ 

thenptiles)hs«beeDiiiluc«ltoatendon,whichlna«eQin-     £ 

101  ly  develnped.  npreieiit  its  belly.                                   '  pointed  out  why  auch  a  putdy  mechanical  Kheme  •rasdooaied  to 


prcunubly  could  nK  lUDd 
ooubly  ilw  oil-flaiKl. - 

reUtioiwhtp  ol  '"■-  ■ — 


vith  die  SogaiKpiidai;  o 
villi  dw  Amcriun  vuliuni!  iIh  gnat  lUttnma  t 
vid  ihe  otha  bifdt  d  prey;  tbe  aw"J""  xf  ** 
skb  (be  [4«m,  ud  iWt-of  the  ■ 


Flo.  n- 
c(  Ihe  Iljb, 
A,  CiKtal. 
il,  lliic  portkn  d£  c 


e  nr«  temH  of  tl 


«  lh«  vvrioui  RDUpa  of  biidB.  That  Gamd  ha*  eo  vtry  miich 
■dvimd  the  rlwifteulaa  o(  bjrdi  !•  ullimtely  due  (c  liii  cdiii> 
pKk»4M  eiuuniical  lnn*le()|eaadieiienl  tiuiilit. 

Ts  ntiin  to  Ibeie  tliich  muacleb  The  Rmt  pAinhlve  ccnblBa- 
tton.  ■Bbitiu  tai  A  B  X  y.htbt  not  conmoa;  oeit  follon 
tlwt  ol  A  X  y.  neanliw  the  mhietioii  of  8.  ia  the  <Nei 
d  •)»  UMd^iftHi-n^:  A  3  Xtni  B  X  r 


•ax  vti 


Si«««uc« 


nciiUwI. 


Bdy  fn  Pallapi. 

t,  H  c>Hrac»M*tfc  ■ 
*»™ciiiir.  Trochil 
iciHit  proal  chfll  1 


a.  u  in  lub- 


BX  yuaiA  X  V  aaaot  be  detlml 


].  Kai™' Syiltm. 

Br<^.— The  men  drnmctnudc  tatniti  of  the  bird**  bi^ 
ibov  deaily  >  fiutber  development  of  the  i^liliu  tj-pe,  not 
Klmyt  mmLUl  (ettiua  in  >  dinct  biw.  bnl  nllicr  liik-depBr- 
Kconduy  sitting  to  ■  lover  lent, 
Hon  awLy  from  those  ftuult- 
led  10  llie  cbwtclen  tniial 


i^peinLH  put  U  the  haBiiplma.    Oving  to  tto  niull  tin  <if_tk 

Then  It  nfv  little  no  UMier  In  tie  cantt  ef  tlK  bei 
tbe  Hufoce  of  whicli  H  devdd  of  convolulioiB,  lucvtly  quit*  tnooCA; 
{n  odMii»  f«  UHCuic*  pifcoDi,  fovie  end  Uitk  of  pnfi  •  wy  iSfht 
f orrow  imiht  be  compiind  vHta  the  Sylvien  fimire. 

The  Thiihiiwacnitwhin  fc  much  reduced.  TheepiphinlLarpiDtBl 
body,  b  quite  u  degeaenu  u  in  nmmib,  idthoi^  md  laniiiiH 
■  loiK  (Oik  H  fa  nptlleL  In  btnk,  ihit  eUlk  oo^te  enJiely  J 
Uwd-veaeli,  vhich  in  tfa  adoil  enclDH  DO  MnniHl  veKle.  ud  I»e 
with  tb*  oenhanoui  liniagi  of  the  ikull.  Tbc  mMtnln  k  nm- 
■eiilcd  chiefly  by  the  optk  lob»,  the  eoclei  c4  which  lUwc  It  hooo- 
lofDia  with  (he  iwp«  ju^racmniw  of  the  ■unmeh.    Tlicb' 

tlie  whole  roof  porthiB  at  the  midbniB  bnif  need  toa  thin  inenbiaae. 
conlinunii  whh  that  which  coven  the  Sr>viin  •queduci.  aod  lUe 
veniricle  •enda  ■  lateial  cavity  into  earh  optic  lobe,  u  ii  the  csee  in 
leptiki.  The  right  aod  kft  1c£e>  Iheiudvca  an  rent  minder  (eo 
to  ipraV),  K  that  they  ire  (iwly  viribic  from  fbirn,  filBiw  the 
coniEn  fonned  by  the  hemlsfiherH  and  the  cerebeUaoi.  The  latter 
la,  in  comiBiiMii  with  maniiHli,  Rpmented  by  ila  eiMdlc  portioa 

developed  ariir  titae.  nnHfuced  by  the  tmnaverv.  rep«(«i  feldliv 
of  the  whole  wnn-  In  comparfaon  wilfi  rtptilcB  the  crrtfaenum  at 
binh  ihowi  high  dnvlopmenF.  Forwards  it  covera.  and  haa  drivm 
aaunder.  the  optic  lobca;  baclnnrdi  it  liidea  the  niiich  ahorteoed 
medulla  oblongafn- 

Sevtral  furlie  aiFempu  have  been  nude  10  dnw  conduiiofia  an 
to  the  IntHHleflre  of  variom  bhdi.  from  nimparl»n  of  the  weMit 
of  the  whole  brain  with  that  of  the  body,  or  the  weigh!  of  the  hcni- 
aphena  with  that  of  other  parte  of  the  central  Mtvoua  ayaten. 

The  bocUal  f^HW  la  formed  by  four  or  five  cf  the  loiiTii  cervical 
■erveai  (be  laat  nerve  of  thta  plenia  often  marka  the  boviduy  irf 
the  ccrWal  and  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  compoaftioa  of  the  pimia 
variee  moch.  not  only  In  diffcient  epeck*.  bwt  even  fndMJually. 
The  moat  careful  obiervstionB  ■■*  thoee  by  FQibrinfer'  The  aer^ 
nmnber  of  Ibeae  nerve*  dependa  chiefly  upon  Iha  lei«lh  of  the  neck, 
theaatieiMa  being  repreeented  by  CW(iHi>(T0th-l4thcervl«n  and 
Cjpiia  (iiiKl-34th).  the  uauil  numbcra  of  the  camioa  loaf  befuc 


The  Owof  PItna  ia  divided  Into  . 
portloa.  The  Cut  ia  (OBanaly  oompn 
noac  of  which,  the  ramU].  iwie*  In  n 

lambo^acnl  ven^rae,  and  then  dl' 


partly  Imhcddsd  in  the  Udneya.  and  innervalea  the  veatnl  aniadee 
betweea  the  tail  and  pubU,  together  with  ihoae  of  the  doMa  a^ 


^^"^IS^'l 


of  them,  and  lenda  a  branrh 
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'UraiATijiE^-A.  Bumia.  "D»CniHhIin  der  VScd."  Zciwtr. 
■iu.  XatL.  3ft,  iMj.  pp.  430-466.  tit.  u-ui  F.  Lciirct  uid  P. 
GoHicM.  Xail—ii  oHtafa  J.  ihUk  .nw  (Pui>.  iSm-iSs?). 
vfthuki;  A.  Mcckd. "  A^Uniii  ^  CdiinB  ikrVM."  in  kf^l 
Artiiiit.PliyM.-nt,  a.;  H.-F.  GMxnii.  "  T^  On^ i<  tke Corpui 
lUlkm,  ■  cnMiibMiua  upon  ibe  Cmbrd  ConuziiMuna  of  tlw 

Vmcbran."  ir«tii<.  yitriw*.  1M6.  di.  pp.  Ht-151,  pi>,  1^14: 

U.  A.  Sdidpa.  'lobi  optid  der  VO(cl' "  i«>-  ■<iu>(.  EvTni.  377 
and  303;  K.  R-  A.  Son*.  Attalamit  tBrnfmrii  i»  ctmam  (PMn 


4.4pli.):l~Stitcb.  "  Studi»  flbs  du 
ov  VlJitl  nad  EliiEetliicn,"  Znlidr.  «u(.  2in.  vx..  1B09,  pp.  1-^, 
pk.;  JT  Snn.  /AntrsliHi  rf  lit    Ctmflnim  Awalomy  mj  Ikt 
Amu  SyOni  (LowJm.  iSjj,  4to,  vhh  plaia}. 

ui    i'-aj: — II   -1  «f_J >~  '-—amy  o(  BiidL"  Pric.  £«■   S^. 

"  Zur  Uhn  Kn  d«  UnbD- 


W.£.H'.  HL.  1179;  M.  Fjhbringcr,  " 


.  l«7».P■»«■ 


Tbc  Byt  is  cwentklly  rcptiUui.  but  in  •hatpiuta  of  vukm, 
pmnr  tn6  quickoEa  of  ■fCDDunodalion  tl  sucpuw*  that  ol  the 
■■Binnh.  The  syclnU,  inuaul  of  bcii«  globular,  naemblei 
ntba  tbc  tube  of  t,  >bort  ind  thick  opera-glut. 

HBmaiorhaUoftbti  -  - 

to  •eveown  ariila«iKou> „^ _ 

«her.    Another  canilage  or  oieiAcation.  the  poMerior 

a,  DMun  wilhin  the  wall*  o*  the  poMerior  r — ' ' 
•ucnundi.  opeciilly  in  tbe  Hd  and  n  Ike  Pi 
oi  liic  Dpcic  oerve.  Tbc  iris  ie  in  moat  young  bba*  «  nm  amvn  or 
dufl-coloured,  bul  with  niatufity  attaiiu  often  very  bright  tint!  which 
add  codndcrably  (0  the  charm  of  the  birdj  teiiial  dimorphivm  It 
in  this  mpecC  oJ  common  oeoutitnce.  Tlieirltoofltalnaaaphiiienr 
and  a  dbtor  miucle;  the  formtr,  wpplKd  b*  btaKhe*  ftom  tha 
'  '  '  '  '  '  ol  orthi  *ill,  whikt  the  dJbi  - 
■    -     '"--  fuUydilate- 

[o&ed 


vol  tbea 


fitnabaloiigta 


Derva,  thraiigh  the  oHgintl  chccoJdat  fidiire,  ariica  tlie  rauc 
pactM,  decjy  pignientid  and  very  vaKular,  fir  into  the 
bonow.  Tb*  aunber  ol  lu  tokk  varic*  couidHably.  from 
Cafrimiit"  to  Hariy  thirty  la  crow  iCtmt).    Afteryx 

ainc*  Omn  hu  teiwnUy  been  Mated  to  be  devoid  of  nich  a; . , 

Ithawie*  pammtt  a  pecua;  ita  baie  Ii,  bovi«ver.  tiumpel-iliapeCL 
GDven  iJaHiat  the  wbok  of  ^  optic  diik.  and  eiftendi  oeariy  to  the 
lea*  ia  the  nhape  oTa  tbkt  deniely  pigncfited  conb  wflbont  aay 
pfaitimii.  wmbUag  ia  Ibcae  leipecl*  tha  peetaa  </  many  Lacer- 
iHk  (mi  G.  L.  Johaain,  i>MI.  7>aai.,i9M,  p.  MJ-  In  the  retina  the 
COBB  prwafl  ia  nunben  over  the  roda  aa  la  the  manuiiali,  and  their 
tjpa  coeitaia,  aa  ia  other  Sanroiiaida,  coloured  dropa  of  oO.  BkoatTy 
nil «  y^loK.  Near  the  pottenoc  po4e  of  the  fundu>,  but  loiBewhiit 
TtTtftt^Wy  J '*^*^  towardi  tlie  temponJ  or  outer  lide.  is  tlbe/eii« 
pntnlU^  a  lilght  deprewicm  in  the  retina,  compoted  abiiosi  entirely 
tbvipot  of  OMH  acute  visoo.    Many  birdi  pOHn*  bcsdei 


thia  tcfBBcral  fovea  a  aect 

v^B,  aurt  biidi  bdtw  aUe'  to 
ConaaqiHBtly  the  whole  field  o( 

BotntawlkBi  --'--'  '- '  -— 

irftbcBamn 

■■I  ban  a  I 

Oftheou' 

bimtlH. 


onocutar,  the  other  Ilie  tanocular 
Hiverse  Uieir  c^  upon  one  epot. 
bonH  theie  btrdi  ponaaci  thne 


Z^i 


•fil 
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Wow.— The  oltaMoty  oigan  Is  P00H7  developed,  »nd 
ititl  a  qualioD  vbelber  biidi  pcaKsi-mudi  power  at  iPitO; 
many  ue  ctrUiniy  devoid  of  it. 

The  otiKtory  perceptiva  mcinbivne  ia  mincted  ID  the  poaterioi 
inBenHMt  Tegiod  of  the  nvuL  dtvnber.  where  it  coven  ji  di^hl 

d(  iTSliles  and  the  lover  ol'lhe  inammRli.     Tin 


S."tGou<"' 


I'^b^'SS^ 


Ibe  1^!^^^ 


ZfilKlir.n 


(1,  bulf  J.  Palkelha.rte. 

TejpondiiiK  artilagei  in  Ihe  ^«tt>*  IFkH.  1 
Gegenbaur,  "  Uber  die  Nuenimacheln  dc 


■o«i.,  1890). 
VOjd,"  you 


5.  Vtuetdof  Sydtm^ 
The  AatrJ  lies  In  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  Iff  long  uis 
being  paiajlel  with  thiLoI  Ibe  trunk.  The  whole  vtolrel  suiface 
of  thepuicaidiumuapoHdwheiitbotanuiDiiiecnoved.  The 
right  uid  left  hftlveaarr  completely  divided  by  «^ta,  nouii^tme 
of  the  venoui  and  arterial  blood  beingpossible,  an  advance  apoQ 
npiiliin  conditions,  even  (he  highest 


■.-TtiebWi 
vt.  pancraaaa 
rifiit  hepatic 


HWATOHV 


lu  bmi  the  Mt  (i  w 

~ ,  -  rifht  aad  left  portal  Ytin. 

vein,  which  penlita  on  Ihc  viieaal  wrfaoe  ol  tlia 


6.  Bnpiraltry  Syiiem, 

TIk  /iui{i  are  uuU  ukI  occupy  only  Ibe  donal  portion  of 
the  thoiadc  cavity.  There  k  enJy  one  right  and  ooe  Ul  kibc, 
each  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a  mrtabrondntim, 
whence  arise  about  ten  secondary  bronchia;  these  send  off 
radially  arranged  panbrmdno,  which  end  blindly  near  tlie 
lurface.  The  walls  of  these  Urtiery  tabes  send  out.  in  all  dlrec- 
(ions,  analladi  acriftri  which,  eniting  in  alight  swellinga,  lecaH 
Ibe  mammalian  tnrsli. 

Highly  specialiied  alr-saa  arc  characlerfatic  of  all  bWa.  Tlwjr 
are  very  thin-walled  membranes,  very  poor  In  Uood-vemeb, 
lonned  by  the  bulged-out  pleural  or  peritoneal  covering  ol  (be 
lunga,  through  the  parobronchial  tubes  of  which  ibey  are  filled 
wilh  air.  Their  function  is  not  quite  dear.  Tbe  usual  sunea- 
lion,  that  the  warm  air  contained  within  ihem  assbiE  the  bird 
b  flight,  ballaon-like,  ia  absurd.  They  assist  in  the  eitiemety 
rapid  and  vigorous  ventilation  of  the  lungs,  the  Utter  beiac 
capable  of  but  very  limited  iipension  and  contraction  in  btida. 
Exchange  of  gas  through  the  walls  of  the  air^ac^  ahnosl  devoid 


evekifHTKiH; 

.^ Moat  of  Ibeee  eitead 

iperturef^^erannaa  pntnmatkn — Into  Ibe  hellcH* 
,  t-t,  in'  bombflb  and  acreamen.  Into  every  part 
In  the  abape  ol  laauDierable  pnemialic  ech. 
kla.  There  ii  alio  a  na»-E^ryrweal  or  lyaa- 
Daoic  lyiten  ol  alr.saca,  reatrkred  to  the  head  (cf.  the  »M«i»i 
%Kribed  in  coinetion  with  the  mandiUe),  but  fiNiix  Ao  neh 
tnrlDua  avana  at  Ibe  frontal  errcreicerKV  01  Outsmmmynrku,  tbe 
Braailian  EdI-biid.  Ibe  Ihnnl.hag  of  the  adjutant  KorlE,  and  the 
gular  pooch  ti  the  huilard. 
Tbe  IrwJhn  or  windpipe  b  strengtbenvd  br  nvmerofu  canilatiaov^ 
Icn  oaieoug.  complete  ringi,  but  in  Ibe  emeu  icvenl  of  Ibeae  liaga 
_e  incomplete  hi  Ibe  Dedkiventnl  Hne,  and  permit  tbe  liner  Habig 
of  the  trachea  la  bulge  out  inla  a  brce  leelc-poaeh.  wMch  ia  wed  br 
Viih  aeaei  at  a  reioumfina  bag^  laliannnlac^iIrA  and  pelnli  tbt 
trachea  it  partly  divided^  ■  vertical,  hmntadiial.  carMaahioBt 
leptuiB.  loHme  of  Ihaielilidt  which  have  apeealhilykiiAor 
Hviapctlag  voice,  tbe  trachea  la  lengihened,  lofmlat  loopa  vUck 
Ha  Biibeulaneouily  (capereally,  curaaaow),  or  It  eaten  aril  dilataa 
the  aymphyda  oTlbe  furcala  (anted  guineafswl);  or,  e-t.  ia  IlK 
rrann  and  ia  the  hooper  twan,  even  Ihe  whole  oeat  e(  (be  iliini 
baconiet  invaded  by  the  much  elongated,  mBifoMed  tradicB. 
The  ijrtux  or  lower  larynx  it  the  moat  InlenMAif  ana  tlnijilali 
modificalien.  atthough  abtenl  at  a  vofce-piwhicit  eegm 
vL.  j_  .-  Klpeaietifcin)  in  matt  Ralilae,  it«to,  nrin 
Oand^eganopodet.    Tbeayririaltai — •"-—-! 


(probably  due 

'  "he  lower  mit  of  the  Iradwa  and  ef  tbe  adMnii^  bcoiaAL 
•ntbl  are  vibratlis  mambranet  beiween  the  etrglafiiiBaafmaa- 
k.and  ne«,  ipeSal  mnie—  ' '"'—  -^  "-- =—     ■"- 


ofity  of  Wrdi 


far  ngalaibr  tfte  te 
EH  >  ymit  w  InlemaJ  lympaflrfoffo  » 

ivci  u  median  walls  of  Ihe  broneliF,  which 
teoli-iingt  only.    Enema)  (ympanifont  n 


AKATOMV]  BIKD 

eilft.  with  gnat  vmiickMi,  brtmcn  the  vccUQcd  «B  or  iwd. 
feMtncharind  vmMailbiHru  bmnchul  rings. 

Aondidi  u  tbapouUaDof  I  kc  eUa(  •oumi-pndudlif  BKnibrwiak 
tkna  lypa  a(ayii^iKiliMlanMwbh^)TaclH>«niiidiHl. 
by  tir  iLe  ceoauien  bni.  ol  wEkk  the  two  ntlm  an  to  ■  cBUia 
'»  that  the  Drouiuj 
tot  [nif  itftiacbal 


969 


_ ,  __,Ki^a/blfd™i 

Hk  AcnigiyodiiD  type  b  restricted 

Furtlitr,  auordiiH  to  thae  nuKlei  beini  iiuenal  only  upon  (hg 

J 1 >. .1..  „auat,  or  «  bA  ends  of  ihe  lemi-rinn. 

'al-  ud  Haeramytii.    Bn  the  iHs- 
tf{  and  the  ifuaoioJI  b  ant  fivaya 

Lisdj  allied  Pipraa  and  Colingaa  are  katacromyedi'botli  these 
ui0di£calL0n9  can  be  thcwn  to  have  been  derived  but  recently  frou 
the  weak  me«^  and  oHpmyodiaii  conditkiB  wbkFi  prevaiti  It 
the  malorky  ol  Ibe  n-calted  Ot'ewiywW-    On  lbs  other  band.  th< 


4knd.  or  only  noon  the  vcntra 
«e  dbtlngubh  between  b».  ik 

Lch  Atrmr/t 


re  diacronn 


■  endt  bei 


itcnncdlaie  between  thoie 
katacromyodian 

^todif 

jnally  ^inserted,  cither  on  the  middle  ivrwi  nrv  rnA 
.cither  dorsal  or  ventral.    Thi 


"den  " 

imyodiaactai 
ipered  by  tlie 


and  Ihoie  that  ar.  ... 

tii)^1  way,  n 


a  ted. 


Stimmtr 
Will.  <E 


Si'E. 


1^7/m(1IIc1\ 
,  Onford',  1878; 

I  nr  rtfturta 


■  (hris,  ite):  W.  A.  FM», "  C 

the  Anatomy  oIPaBenne  Birda  {syrinx),"  J>.Zj.,  l«So.  pp.  }So- 


,;iE:^rs 


mLicus.  ccrliapi  alio  wiiti  the  proveniriculBj  jukb  make  up  a  milli* 
like  fluid.    Snould  the  yoiuif  die  or  be  lemovcd  during  this  period. 


._  , .T^  iiScrii. , ^ 

vnEesi^on  of  the  hypertropfaicd  waHi  nf  tbe  CEOp. 

The  nule  of  the  hornbiUi,  ^KBWIiiua,  Jeeds  his  jnatt,  which  it 
Epprisoned,  or  walled-up  in  a  boUow  tree,  during  the  wb^  time  ul 
nctibaiLDu,  by  tegorginE  hia  food-  Tbii  bolus  is  surrounded,  at  by 
I  ba£.  by  the  casE-up  hDiDE  of  tba  aluanL  Stitce  this  proccst  la 
vpeatod  for  rnany  days  tbe  habit uaT reaction  of  the  stoiuch  vell- 
li^h  exhaust!  the  mile    A  graphic  accokiut  of  this  it  given  in 


.  feedi  tc 


i.Tia 


1  MonitU^dia 

T^c  and  heavy  crop  baa  cauKdauaique  modifi 
aratus-  The  ked  it  putbed  back  to  the  dii 
whilst  the  original  antenor  margin  of  tbe  keeJ 


tn  LheosVich.  5(nJAw,  the  craze  of  overloading  tiie  ttomach  with 
pebUn  which,  when  triturated  into  sand,  are  not  vi^ed.  baabroUEhc 
about  a  ditlocation.  to  that  Ibe  enomuHidy  widened  and  tlictcEed 
inace  between  ptoventriculua  nd  nzard  forma  a  bag.  drreclnl 
aownwardtk  whiltc  the  giaiaid  itself  inth  part  of  tbe  diiodenun  it 
rotated  round  its  axla  to  mora  than  100°.  A  tlmilar  lotation  and 
dItlocalloB  occun  In  various  petreli,  in  conelation  nth  tbe  in. 
dieegtible  icpia-billi.  &c,  which  these  bitdt  awallow  in  great  quan- 
titTet.  In  PWm.  the  tnakebird.  the  pyloric  chamber  of  the  ttomach 
b  beset  with  a  mass  of  nalT'bke  Miff  hLimcnls  which  permit  pothiai 
but  Ituid  to  past  into  tbe  duodenum.  The  gizzard  of  variout  biru 
which  are  addicicd  to  eating  hsiry  caterptUan.  s.j.  Cachfas  caiurKr 
and  trogons.  ii  often  lined  with  tLe  broken^fl  hairs  of  these  cater- 

aTrangemenl.  due  to  the  TDtatory  motioD  4^  tbe  muscles  oT  the 

cular  (olds,  ^lich  projcci 
9  chambers.     Tbe  inner. 


lod  the  urino.    The  Den  chamber,  the  oiocbenn, 

receives  in  iti  dcno-lateral  wall  the  ureten  nad  the  ■cnilal  dnelti 

xbove  and  below  this  chamber  it  ckocd  by  circular  folds,  tbe  lower 
jS  n^fch,  towards  the  ventral  ride,  pastes  into  the  coQtlog  of  the 
npulsiory  organ  when  such  is  present.  The  urodueum  serves  only 
u  B  passD|e.  the  urin*  being  mjred  with  the  faecet  En  the  chsmbp 


young  of  lAIh  sezo.  IB  <i 
lett  obliterated  in  Iheadu! 
out  life,  being  tpccialircd 


1.    Only  in  the  0 


:h  red  liccd  vestige  of  the  fci 

,  eicept  R*M.  it  coniini  1 , 

^KTo  jt^au).  withadeeplongiiui 


mainly  ol  a  right 

—  ibe  dorsal  side,  and  much  resemblet  the  tame  c.^.. ...  _..«_.^.. 
and  tortoises.  It  is  protruded  and  retracted  by  special  musclsa 
which  are  panT^  aiiached  to  the  venlr^.  ditlal  end  of  ihc  ih'um. 
A  nether  type  exists  ia  Rhro  and  in  the  ,4  njr'^Dnnfj.jreaily  tpecial- 
!»d  by  being  spirally  twisted  and  partly  revenible  Ifhe  the  Fnger  ol 
a  |lave.    This  is  mahily  due  to  the  greater  devatopmeiil  of  an  uis- 

iHsi.  which  is  much  Ini  prominent  in  the  Ratiue;  tbe  musclet 
of  this  type  are  derived  solely  from  the  annl  tphinctcr.  To  other 
Carinaiae.  s.f.  linamout  and  ttorhe.  the  penis  b  very  much  smaller 
andrimpler,  ulth  every  appearance  of  a  degenerated  organ.  In  tbe 
neat  majority  of  birds  at  has  ditappearcd  complcttly  a^d  the  priisii- 
five  way  of  evening  the  cloaca  is  resorted  10. 
Both  right  and  left  leacea  are  functional.    They  become  gratly 


BIRD 

^  [ran    MuSb,  wfco,  ifUr  1870,  dii 


[he  b^tral  «idc  of 

,  ^ — .  -r^ —  -r ill  papilla  inTo  the 

,     Ennordinnry  Inawe  in  kiiKEb  during  thp  brHdrng 

iHrdi  ID  pmnide,  dc  10  bul^  out  llic  doual  walli  b^wl  the  vtnt. 
The  (pcrmuociia  ahibii  many  diSeiciiCEi  in  iliipi,  tat  uid  pro- 
pDnion^  in  the  vaiiDui  gtoiiiB  ol  bird*.  They  hivg  been  Miidinl 
minuiely  by  E.  Ballowili. 

Only  tbe  fell  ovuty  become*  ruiKliDiul^  viih  rare  individual  a- 
crptionL  Boiii  pcnent  (he  appearan«  of  dluiinmive  clueEcn  of 
mpct,  at  the  aniorier  end  of  the  kidnevm,  close  lo  ihe  suprsnHial 
Sodiei.  MpBTaled  from  each  other  l)y  Ihe  iieicendins  aortii  and  by  the 
vena  can  wiiere  thii  ia  fonnal  by  tlie  tif bt  una  left  ■* ju  liiaea 

wLopaJ  IhaK  rkG  iiiaturit]r,  Anouiiling  in  oioat  h4nU  (o  seven! 
dmn.    Tboee  fenna  whicli  do  Dot  ripen  daring  the  icuon  under* 

Ka  pEttcia  oT  reaorpcioa,  and  in  the  winter  the  whole  ovary 
'indlB  ts  often  ■  diminutive  aiie.  In  younf  binia  botb  oviducts 
tn  ahneat  equal  In  aiae,  but  tlie  rbht  aoon  degenemtet  into  an 
InriEoiliant  alrand.  Durfin  evenr  bylng  aenaon  the  kft  duct  in- 
creases anBrinoutly  by  new  tonnatioa  ol  ila  cooiponenl  fibres.  Foe 
inatance,  in  tlie  fowl  ita  volume  incnaaea  about  lllly-fold,  growing 
tnm  aame  6  in.  In  length  and  scarcely  one  Hne  in  sridAi  lo  more  than 
1  ft.  in  length  and  t  in-  in  thlckneas.    The  upfier,  wide  nieoing  □[ 


by  ■  aliort.  conHiicted  "  luhmui "  (where  the  ihEll-membninc  Ii 
fonned)  with  a  dilated  "  uterus  "  in  which  the  egg  rectiVEs  its  cat 
fsreous  shell  and  eventual  pigmentation. 

BinTjocaArai.—A.  v.  Brunn,  R&UiUiing  lachl  adigeifoiuui 
Eknuxkiiitr.  Huit  FiitttMlf  (Bonn,  it9i):  E.  Ballowiu,  "Di< 
SpemialoiDCB  der  VOgel.'Mn^.  Milr.  j<iHl.  mil..  IS3S.  pis,  14-1S 
M.  Sanhi.  "  Contribuuone  all'  istioio^  del  ovidotto  dei  siuiop 
ridi."  AILStt.  Ibl.,  Milano.  vol.  m. ;  WTA.  Porfxt. "  On  the  Sum 
Fabrii:iIInKrds,"i>.Z.5  igT7,sp.jai-jia;  H.Cadow,"  Remarki 
on  the  C|oaca  and  on  the  Copulatoiy  Onans  of  the  Amnyjla.' 
Pint,  rnwi,,  1*87,  pp.  5-17.  pis.  I-J;  Martin  Saint  Angc,  "Eliidf 


tanal.  tl  fSysiii..  iSaj,  pp.  369-454.  !*'■  '7^9- 
B.  FostiL  Butps 
Much  bad  naiunUy  been  expected  Innn  Ibe  atady  of  fouil 
birda,  but,  w  far  aa  the  mahing  of  ciaisIGcitioni  it  cnnmned. 
tbey  have  proved  rather  a  aource  of  perpleiitiea.  So  long  as 
the  characlera  of  new  fossils  are  only  of  ipedfic  and  generic 
value,  it  li  motliy  ppssible  to  tesign  the  bitdi  lo  tbeji  proper 
place,  but  when  Ibetc  charMtui  indicate  new  [amilieiarordera, 
1,  Palaelodl,  their 


applicable  t 
the  genua,  0 


Tn  birds.  'Il  is  t 
:n  tbe  spodea,  can 


lru«edd< 
I  exaggeration 


Eocene  fasiJK  *<  Iwe  often  to  deal  with  ttnnge  laniNci,  which 
dlhet  nptesent  an  eilinct  aide  branch,  or  which  connect  several 
recent  S""'!"  ^tb  each  other.  Our  artificially-established 
daasificaiiona  collapse  whilst  we  gain  further  insight  Into  the 
motual  affinities  of  the  distiDg  gnwps.    Of  coune  this  must  be 

and  recent  bird  were  known,  neiihec  qwdea,  nor  gencn,  nor 
families,  DOI  ordui  could  Im  defined.  We  abould  be  able  to 
construct  the  pedigree  of  every  grtnip,  in  other  words,  the 
gigantic  natund  syslcm,  but  there  would  be  no  classification. 
Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  by  foasQ  bird*  upon  the  study 
ol  geographical  distribution.  Tlie  key  to  ihe  distribution  <^ 
recent  groups  lies  in  that  of  the  eillncl  forma.  Not  inly  have 
niany  absolutely  new  famQies  been  discovered,  but  many  kinds 
ol  modem  birds  are  now  known  lo  have  eiistcd  also  in  counlrie* 
which  Ihey  are  now  extinct.  There  were,  for  instance,  ttogona. 
lectetaiy-binli,  parrots,  and  other  now  Ethiopian  forms  In 
Miocene  France,  Osfricha,  undlatinguldiable  from  SlrnUiia, 
have  been  found  In  Samos  and  in  the  Sivalilt  Hills. 

Tbe  proper  study  of  fossil  birds  may  be  said  lo  have  begun 
»hh  A.  Milne-Edwarda,  whoae  magnificent  Oltana /miilti  it  la 
Frona  wU  published  from  tM^toiSii.  This  work  deals  chiefly 
with  mid-Tertiary  fomu.    A  new  impetus  was  given  by  0.  C. 


ivered  a  great  nuabet  «l  bird 
a  of  North  Aoeiica-    TV  most 

iporlant  leautl  is  the  proof  that,  iwiil  the  end  of  the  Cretaona 
iDcb,  BH»i,  if  not  all,  birds  were  still  posaond  of  teeth  (sea 


Tbe  oldest  known  bli 


{».».>,  of  ll. 


of  fossil  birds  of 


The  Imprints  in 
Lower  Trias  of  Connecticut,  and  ongmaity 
;i,  belong  to  DlnosauiiBii  Reptiles, 
istates  Artkaiaipicryi  {rom  the  neat  ordcf 
bo  Cretaceous  epoch,  and.  si 


hasdt 


to  Pterodoclyls,  i.{.  Cittaliariui  from  the  Eo^sh  Cba&. 
ifijS  wereditceroeil  ia  the  Upper  Gieeusandof  CaubridBo- 
IS  EtisJifTWii.     W.  Dama 


sfroi 


thc< 


imbar  of  bird! 


lii,  pmbably  all 
the  Cretaceoua  rocka  ct  North  Amorii 

Ing  are  Iitliyirmt  (=  OaoJomj)  and  Htiferumi!,  from  the 
Cretaceous  shdcs  of  Kansas.  They  nete  placed  by  Marsh  In  a 
distinct  subcUs*  of  ijirda,  CUntomiEltt  (t'.>-  Probably  *U 
bkdsof  CiclaoeousageweRstill.piiaseasedDf  tcclh.  Baflirmi, 
another  of  Msrsh's  genera,  seems  to  be  allied  to  Enaliarnii^ 
Paiacotiii\%ahni  TalmaiorHU,  were  by  him  refetred  to  limicojina 
and  Passerine  birds.  Leanu  from  llie  CreUcMus  malla  of  New 
Jersey  waiai  latge  as  aiwan. 
The  lower  Eocene  has  furnished  a  greater  number  of  bird 

species  from  France,  Belgium  and  England.  Much  diflerene* 
of  cfHnion  obtains  as  to  ihe  affinities  of  Uksb  birds,  which  were 
far  larger  than  an  ostricbj  Ihcy  were  undoubtedly  hlcapalile 
of  flight  and  there  arc  indicaiions  of  teeth  In  the  upper  Jaw. 
Provisionally  this  genus  has  been  grouped  vdth  tfie  Ratltaa, 
which  at  any  rate  are  a  heterogenous  assembly.  Sir  R.  Own^ 
Uojim^,  of  Ihe  LondonCkiy,knowii  from  an  imperfect  cnnfam, 
and  E.  D.  Cope's  Diatryma  of  New  Mexico,  based  upon  a  gif  "'jr 


id  of  Od^nlMtryx,  fnqn  I 
rum;  side  view;  natural 


■u(figs.  i7i  >E);  the  edges  of  the  jawi  were  itrntcd 


Fio.  IS,— Remalnscf  bead  of  CttsBlgjiferyi,  seen  from  above. 
ke  Ihoae  of  certain  tortoises.    The  diarscter  of  thts  akall  and 

he  compound  rhampholheca  (Idowd  by  the  imprints  left  upon 
be  jaws)  indicate  akniliel  with  the  Suganopodw.    V 


of  ■  benn  Jike  hbi,  Priikriidiiis,ot  acBUJIfcg  tmtnr»,Balcyirmi, 

■  Bplona]  LifAonu;  and  »  supposed  Puinine  fram  Glinu  in 
SwlUcilsad,  called  ProlentH'^O^nnnt,  oiinpleu  Ihe  liiL 

The  upper  Eocene  hu  yielded  many  blrdi,  nwit  of  nbxb  in 
at  kut  doH  foreruimen  ol  recent  genera,  the  diSerentiitioa 
JBto  [be  leading  ordst  and  [unilia  being  already  well  msilud, 
t^.  Oalliniceoui  birdg,  uork-  and  crase-lilge  mden,  taiU,  birdi 
oi  f  re;,  connonots,  lie.  Eipccialty  numeroui  bonea  bave  been 
toand  in  the  Paris  ba<in,  chiafly  deiciibed  by  G.  Cuviec,  F.  I.  P. 
Gatviis,  £.  Blindiard,  and  above  all  by  A.  Milne-Edwanls,  asd 
in  the  equnalant  beds  of  Hampahire.  Others  have  bee 
covered  in  Wyoioingi  a  giant  penguin,  Paiamdypla,  'a  knovn 
fiHn  New  Zciland,  uid  Paianixtl'fKi'ao  (mm  Patagonia.  Tfae 
Mioone  ha*  yielded  by  In  the  greatest  nujnber  ol  biid-bones, 
lacluding-  even  eggt  and  impriata  oI  featbeis.  For  instance, 
from  the  lower  MiDceiw  beds  ai  Alliei  and  Puy-de-Dflme  Milne- 
Edwaids  has  described  aboul  jo  ipcciea.  Of  these  PahtUdia 
*■*  an  auceUml  flamingo,  but  with  shorter  legs;  Limnaitrnii 
i*  nfcmd  to  the  hoopoes.  The  eiiiting  gegem  include 
AtKUa,  Btiba,  CilimU,  Cyfalui,  LaniM,  Pkai,  PMaat 
Siita,6ni.  Vetyinteratiogiathefi£tthat5crfefiiiirtM,i'jiKiuwi 
sad  rrnfinaixainDDgstihisliitDlbirdi,  which  are  aow  leatricr  ' 
to  the  tropic*.  A  lisiUarly  miud  aviEaiuu  has  been  found  in  1 
infd-MioCEne  beds  of  various  other  patti  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  Colorado  and  New  Meiico  Marsh  has  detected 
bom  of  if><uru,i>>(#>>l>I.5i^  and  I/rid,  all  existing  genera; 
but  the  first  is  especially  suggestive,  since  it  Is  one  of  the  moM 
cbuactenalic  fomia  of  the  New  World. 

Hue  may  be  inteipolaled  a  short  account  of  the  very  peculiar 
afifauM  found  in  the  Teniary  strata  ol  Santa  Cnu  in  Palafonia. 
InMead  of  Ibe  age  of  lower  Eocene,  as  had  been  stated  originally, 
tliese  beda  a^  not  older  than  mid-Miocerw,  and  not  a  few  of 
tbi  bones  are  of  a  much  younger,  even  latisi  Teniaiy  dale. 
Discovered,  and  pailly  described,  by  F,  Amcghino,  the  bones 
have  been  lamptuously  monographecL  by  F.  P.  Moreno  and 
A.  MeiceraC,  who  propued  for  them  the  nuoe  of  Stcreomithcs. 
B  new  order  of  binls,  niasdy  gigantic  in  siu.and  said  to  combine 
the  chataclen  of  Ansetei,  Herodlones  and  Accipilres.  But  the 
whale  mass  of  bones  ■  in  hopeless  disoider,  appaienlly  without 
any  reisrd  of  association.  At  any  tats,  the  "  Stmtniillas," 
accepted  as  such  in  Bnmn's  TUirrtick,  and  in  Newlon'sDiriiimary 
ef  Birds,  had  to  be  dissolved  as  an  unnatural,  haphazard  assembly. 
Many  of  these  birds,  to  judge  from  the  enormous  siie  of  their 
hind-Umbs,  wen  niKlonbledly  flightless,  t.i.  Brrnliraii,  and 
remind  to  of  the  Eocene  Cmiorxii  of  Europe.  Pkurprlitcin, 
the  most  eitraordinaiy  ot  all,  belong  to  the  Crulformes,  perhaps 
alao  Pdtcytnut  and  LiarnU.  Ob  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Tertiary  Drjanit  is  a  member  ol  the  Catharlae  or  Amcricaa 
volutes,  and  Utumbrwmis,  [ikcwke  of  late  Tertiary  date,  is 


Pliocene  remain 

sarelBS 

atha 

n  those  of  thtMiocene'- 

From  Pikermi  In  Greece  is 

huge  Gnu.    From  Samoa 

large  stork 

typical  S(™i*te; 

nn  the 

Sivalik 

on  the  southern  flanks 

of  Uie  Himalayas 

hUo  an  atrich,  an 

dan 

olhtr  Rilile  wiLh  three 

toes.Hypnfcriiti,(iswellasZ«^pliItu.  Ps/aaRiuand  PMaltirf 
eenx,    Tbt  Itadl  egg  of  a  itniihious  bird,  SHnlkuilMsu,  has 
been  Imad  sear  Cheison,  south  Rus^.  and 
in  north  China.    The  Suflolk  Cng  has  yielded 
the    unmistakable    bones    of    am    albalross, 


n,  CypHufali«uri,  is  known  from  Iba  Zebug  cavern  in  Malta. 


'csofUuuHGene*. 


j|,O.W 


ly  lU  tUU  surviTC  in  the  countiy. 
Kitchcn-middeusof  England,  Ireland  and  Denmark  reveid  the 
existence  of  the  capenslly,  Jorao  KrcfaJJu,  and  of  the  great: 
auk  or  gaie-fuwl,  Ali:a  impcntiii;  both  specie*  long  since 
vinisbud  from  those  countries.  In  the  fens  ot  East  AngHa  have 
been  found  IWD  humeri,  one  of  them  immature,  of  a  Inre  fc'c- 
caHu,  a  biM  now  no  longer  inhabiting  middle  Europe. 

Until  a  very  recent  epoch  there  flourished  in  Madagascar 
huge  birds  referable  to  the  Ralilae,  e.j.  Acpyornit  ffl<nTiii«i, 
which  bid  enormous  eggs,  and  not  unnaturally  recalls  the 
mythical  "  x\x  **  that  figures  so  largely  in  Arabian  talcs.  .  New 
Zealand  has  dIio  yielded  many  flightless  birds,  notably  the 
numerous  species  and  genera  of  Dintmtithidae,  some  of  which 
survived  into  the  igth  centiiry  (see  Moa);  FietidapUryx  allied 
to  the  Kmi;  Cntmiomis,  a  big',  flightless  goose;  Afbimii  and 
iiigbilcss  raits;  and  Harpairmli,  a  truly  gigantic 


rd  of  pi 


imposuble. 


hno  fide  fossil,  sub-fo^l. 
teimiaaled.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
whether  Lhey  have  come  to  an 


il  Pleistocene  birds  are  gi 


erically,  even 
X  titer  have 


imber  of  birds'  bona 


■e  been  I 


oebeaiiDf  marksof  hnmiuworkinanshtp.  In  France  we 
bige  and  extinct  crane,  Cmi  primiitnia,  but  more  inter- 
ire  the  nomerous  reL'cs  of  two  species,  the  concomitanlj 
ow  of  the  reindeer,  which  were  abundant  in  that  country 
period  when  this  beast  flourished  there.aiid  have  followed 
s  northward  ralmt.    That  ate  the  snowy  owl,  Nj^t* 


Fic.  19.— Eitincl  Ciciled  Parrc 
IJjipJUpsiUaau  miKiTlu 

end  through  the  ager 
cause*.  Like  otiier  cr 
and  stay,  othen  to  die  ouL 

Maurttiu  is  fanuns  fat  (he  dodo,  killed  ofi  by  man;  Ibere 
vas  also  a  tniiiouily  crested  parrot,  LtpJUfisittatta  (Ag.  10). 
[n  the  Mare  aux  Songes  have  been  found  the  bones  ol  anotfaci 


ily  of  Cambridge.] 
parrot,  of  duds,  pigeons,  rails,  herons,  geine  and  of  a  dwarf 
darter.  Pft>liu  luiiir,  all  sub-foesil,  now  eitinct.  Very  inter- 
esilng  is  Apkanattrryx  CBg.  w],  a  long-bOltd,  Iti^tless  rail, 
pnclically  the  tame  as  Eiyiloiiiiucliiti  of  Kodrrgoet  and  JXa^ 
>*«ra^(eryi  of  Chatham  IsUnd.  Rtunion  possessed  the  peculiar 
starling.  Frtpiutua.  ftodriguei  was  inhabited  by  Ptafiafi, 
the  tolitsite,  NiaafsiOaau  and  Palaumit  eusl,  which  ia  na« 


iT> 


pTDlnbly  cxtiiKl.  The  Anlilla  ItD  i  ■Imnu-  talc.  IV  gnat 
auk,  once  common  an  iht  British  coutt,  thoM  of  Dmintrk,  the 
cast  coaM  of  Nonh  America,  Ihen  rMiricltd  to  those  ol  New- 
loundlanii,  Greenland  and  Iceland,  has  been  killed  by  man,  and 
the  came  fate  has  overtaken  (he  Labrador  duck,  the  Phillip 
laland  parnjt,  Ntiiar  produitus,  and  the  large  cortnonjit  of 


—Pied  Duck  (Semaleria  Id 


AuTHOiiTiES.— A,    Milne-Edwardi,   Siriiraa 

iPariM  i867-i8(lB)i  F.  P.  Moreno 
Pajam  foiUti  it  la  Biptilia  ArtenHta.  Ai 
i«4t.  II  ph.:  0.  C.  Martb.  Oitnltnnllui! 
--    --     ■   ■  Binit  tf  Norlh  Amirica  Iti-^  : 


t.CuLdn 


,,_ SUM, 

...  Lydekker,  anitk  "  Fo»U  Bird).'"  in  A.  Newton't  Diilii^nary  of 
Birdi  (London,  iSfj):  Cat.  Fos^  Birdi.  Brit.  Muieuin,  1891 ;  K.  v. 
Zittd.  llt«MmkdrrPaa«*ldttie.  i.  3  (ISST-lSw);  C.  W.  Andiewt 
"On  ihe  Eilioct  Birdi  of  Paugonia,"  tr.  Ztil.  Sk.  iv.,  1899, 


BIRD  IDISTRlBtmoN 

dislribotlon  of  aninuli."  Neil  we  have  to  mention  F.  Tieifc- 
mann,'  the  Heidelbtfe  ahatomitt,  *bo  has  been  generally 
ignored,  although  he  surpasaed  many  a  tctent  BJogeographir 
by  the  wide  view  he  took  of  the  problem;  in  fact  he  was  the 
fim  Id  conneet  distribution  with  environmcnial  or  bioDoinie 
lactora;  eg.  the  remark  on  p,  4S1  ot  his  woik  that  "(be 
couniries  ot  the  East  Indian  flora  have  no  kindi  of  Unb  in 
common  with  America  which  ate  vegetable  feeden."  L.  K. 
Schmarda'  divided  the  land  into  twenly-one  realms,  dnncler- 
iiing  Ihete  mainly  by  their  birds.  P.  L,  Sdaler'wai  (be  fint 
to  divide  the  world  inio  a  few  greii  "  regions,"  the  Palataretic, 
Elhiofrian,  Indian  and  Australian  forming  one  group,  Ihe  "  Old 
World  "  iPatattt<ieii);  and  (he  Nearplic  and  Neolropieal  lom- 
ing  a  second,  the  New  WorM  (W«(Ma).  Birds  being  of  all 
uiimab  m«t  perlicuLirly  adapted  for  eitsided  and  rapid 
locomotion,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  eliminate  fram  his 
considetatjon  those  groups,  be  they  snull  or  large,  which  arc 
of  more  or  less  univervl  occurrence,  and  to  ground  his  remhi 
on  what  was  at  Ihal  lime  commonly  known  as  the  order 
Insessores  or  Pasicres,  comprehending  the  orders  now  diffeiea- 
llated  as  Paaseriformes,  Coradiformes  and  CucuLllonnes,  in  other 
words  the  masa  of  arboieal  biids.  His  aii  main  divisions — 
piaclically  adopted  by  A.  R,  Walbce'  in  his  epoch-making 
work — are  eircUent,  taken  separaicly.  They  eipraa  the  main 
compleiB  of  land  with  their  dependencies  in  well-cfaosen  tenai; 
for  instance  the  "  Neotropical  region  "  iianda  rinrt  for  Stnth 
and  Csnlrat  Amerkawjihthc  Andllet. 

Bu(  Ihese  dx  division  ot  Sckiter  and  WaliKe  aic  not  all 
eqnivalent,  only  some  ate  of  primary  impotlance;  ihey  nquiie 
CO-  and  sub-ordinaiion.  This  most  Important  advance  ni 
made  by  T.  H.  Huiley.*  Some  of  the  "  regioni  "  have  now  10 
be  called  subregion),  e.g.  l)ie  Nearciic  and  the  Palaearciic 
The  leduclisn  ol  the  Oriental  10  *  tubtvgion,  with  consequent 
"  provincial  "  rank  of  iit  main  tubdi«Eiana,  will  probab^  be 
objected  to,  but  thesearemat(ersof(asle  and  prejudice.  Above 
all  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  nearly  all  Ihc  lul  lubdiviiioiu 
or  provinces  are  of  very  link  real  value  lod  nuiBt  of  them  «e 
inapplicable  to  olhet  dassei  ol  animals. 

of  the  (Erneral  works  dealing  with  thedistribul 

'be  mentLoncd.  Etpecul  attention  tias  to  be  anwn  u  Lse  aiucJV 
■■  Gwsraphical  Distribaikm."  in  Newton'.  DUIirmry  if  Bkii. 
See  atu  A.  Hellprin,  Tin  CtotrepM/at  and  Xntlatiml  DiUrihitiai 
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Cnnting  lb 

meant  ol  arriving 
generalisation  in 
of  extinct  birds  a 


and  fauna 

Y  ptcdominptc  within  its  bounds  cannot  U 
ns  tight  on  the  changes  it  has  in  the  cou 
:.    That  Is  to  say,  (he  disliibulion  of  form 

I  hardly  b 


Ihal 


ral  II 


lust  yet  t 
It  have  s 


Ungly  sc 


pared  wUii  tl 


acknowledged 


very  few,  widely  lepiri 
involved  in  the  study  of  geographical  distribution  musl  there 
fore  be  based  mainly  upon  the  other  classes,  both  vcricbrati 
and  Invertehmte.  which,  moreover,  CB)oy  lea  gnat  facilities  o 
locomotion  than  (he  birds- 
Yet  il  10  happen*  thai  the  greet  loaccsgnphica]  regioa 
of  the  world,  now  more  or  leu  ^ntrally  accepted,  have  beei 
bued  upon  the  dJ(tribuiion  ol  birda.  The  whole  subject  wa 
properly  introduced  by  Trevjranus,'  who  in  his  large  phiki 
lophical  woik  dcvoles  consideiable  space  to  the  "  geagiaphica 
.  ■  Tnviranus.  Subfie  eitr  Piiltupliii  itr  Mndn  Satxr,  vol.  G 
«p  4.  ( 1  (CO((ingcn,  180]). 


only  ■  few  moA 
of  bii^cMin* 

ianaryff  Bkdi. 

^inBetgkain' 
i).(d«ha,iSS7J: 


MraphUal  end  Zoaioticn 
A:  W.  Manhall  aad  A 

two  maps  wun  muenaeian,  ■libough  '     ~ 

PkfiilulitdiB  AUaifpi.\\.{Aaiiii.Tk\ . ,,. 

A.    Reichenow,    "  Die    Bi^ieniung   loegcogripbucher   Renonen 

vom  omithologisehcn  Standpunkie."   Zoeioj.    Jakrb.   (ii.,    18M, 

pp.  «7l-70(.  pT  anl.i  E.  L.TrouHian,  La  Ctofrafkit  viilttiv» 

(fan.,  tS*)). 
Tbe  eeheme  adopted  in  the  follotring  account  •ondsutoHawa!— 
( New  Zenland  vubrcfiiM. 

(A>  Au»pwoa»*  ot  L  flunfalian  Btgian  j  Amiialian  „ 


(B)NK>oaE, 

(C)  AacTOCi 

In  the  fol 


n-  II.  NcMTDpkal  RegionJ  Calumlsin 
(III.Ho».mdeR,i«jS£" 

*  1  IV.  Filaenmplcal       1  EihtniAii; 
(  Kqgioa  \  Oriental 


lunt  the  chaiactcriiation  of  tbe. various 
regions  ana  subrcgjoos  has  (o  a  very  great  enienl  been  adopted 
from  Newton's  article  in  hi;  Diaiimary  0/  Birdi.  and  from  the 
chapter  on  distribution  in  the  anicle  on  '■  Birds "  in  the 
Eruydnpatdio  Briiannka,  jlh  edition.     This  applies  especially 

■  F.  Tiedenann,  AtiaUmu  uni  Nat^iuckUku  iir  VlpI,  voL  &. 
[li'7-iSS(Heideibem,  .814). 

'  L.  KrSchmarda,  Dit  tat"!*'"!"  Vfffanlwf  idr  TUm  (W«. 

<P,  L,  Sclaler  on  Che  general  geogiaplual  dJBribMisa  of  tte 
memben  of  Ihe  class  "  Avea,"  2.  LtitM.  S^.  JL  pp,  130I45.  tSsE. 

'A.  R.  Willi™,  Tkt  Gtuvapiical  DiiUiMui rfAnSial,.  witk 
a  Utidyl  '»e  Rdalini  ^  IfciMF  ind  EiliM  Fcuiui  as  rfunrfatoit 
III  Fail  Ckanm  sf  Iki  Esrtt'i  Surfart.  1  vols.  (London.  1R76). 


r  H  hX° 


P^.S.,  ISW.  pp.  Ji3-j(». 


BBtRUtmoNl  Bll 

10  liaae  [ustaDcxa  In  niack  the  meinliera  at  funlBe),  geaen 
Ind  apccics  are  meDtioned,  The  lamilJes  ue  thou  which  uc 
enumcrateJ  id  Girow'i  cUsaific&tioiL  The  numben  of  genen 
■ndspedeB  oE  bcrdioEV.  of  courv^  t  nuttCf  of  penonal  JncUoaLion, 
If  He  take  a  modenle  computatiDn  the  nombei  ol  rcccol  ipeciei 
ma;  be  Uken  at  10,000-1  i.o(ia'  Di  R.  B.  Shaipe  increua 
tbcii  number  la  about  15.000  in  tbe  Nt»  Hand-Liil  tj  Birdt, 
puUubsd  by  the  BiilWi  Huamm.  Id  (be  fitM  im  Tulumea 
fossil  birds,  occadoniUy  bued  upon  i  fngmcntaiy  base  onl/i 
ue  ■>!»  indudBd. 

(A)  AnniKx;«KA,thf  AuitnliannclDn  In  the  wider  KW.  with  tbe 
^un,  Aullraliaii  and  New  Z™liiidigbiTl(ionj,  iDcfodinEalio  Poly- 
Dtth^  W«  may  here  quote  NBWtDD(EiicT(i0pdfi^iaSrfU>riiEca,  9th  ed.p 
"  Blrda."  p.  71R)  on  Ihc  nmarkHble  dlOEreiim  between  this  retioa 
aadlbeicH  i/cbe  Old  World: — "  The  prrvalent  icwlogkal  (ealurea 
at  May  Rcfiod  -    .      . 


IWjnit  ■■  niurh 

leular  ioolity  Ultogetl 


■t  the  truth,  t( 


^upi  □!  animals  are  vaDtiru 
T  independently  <A  ita  QCtent} 
tbcomini  there.  Of  courK,  In 
be  flCPBum  to  regard  as  a  [Ayiicai  feature 
Aenee  from  A  difllrict  of  ooupi  which  do 
Immedbte  iWEhbotirboad;  but  when  we 
[houcb  aboDndhv  in  aome  part  of  the 
ease  from  appearing  orapfjcaroolyio  very 
xaaionaity  ui  ibnonnaJ  Conna,  Ibe  fact 
nt  tiArlpg-  Ncrw,  ineR  nographlcal  con- 
-e  ntuatlon  and  cdnfigimilon  at  tbe  Uaiub 
H  Malay  AitUpclam  would  indicate  thai 
iroken  leriea  from  ihe  abr 


le  Indian  Rnion,  t 

„ imnion  to  both  whicli  lanBot 

be  eaaily  accounted  for  by  liie  various  accidenta  and  nJKratlofla  that 
in  Ae  Gouae  ctf  ttme  must  have  tended  to  minEte  the  prt>diicIkDjii 
oTblanh  ao  cloae  to  one  another.  The  faunai  of  Ibe  two  are  ai 
■baoluuly  dMnct  ae  Ihoee  of  South  Ameriis  and  Africa,  and  it  ii 
only  hecawe  tbey  are  lepaTatcd  by  a  narrow  strait  iucead  of  Ibe 
broad  Allamlc  that  they  have  bcnnne  ao  aligbtly  connected  by  the 
Interchange  of  a  lew  ■peciee  and  genen. 

"  Now,  firtt.  of  Ihe  forms  of  tnitlfl  which  aie  prevalent  Ibroushout 
tbe  Indian  Retlon,  but  are  enlirely  wanting  1^  the  Auilralian,  we 
have  at  once  the  bulbula'C/ndocJ,  very  characteiistjc  of  most  parts 
ti  Africa  and  Asia,  including  the  ■i4>V™JP  PltyU^rmilnitot,  whti^h 
ia  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Region;  the  widcly'Spread  families 
baAels  (tiipilaimiim)  and  vultures  (VnUiriibii);  and  the  pfat 
aaols  IPiantMiH),  which  attain  so  gnat  a  development  In  vario 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands  Iba I  there  must  their  her 
be  legaided  a*  liied.    Some  naluralisU  would  add  the  Gncb 
(ninpDuliic).  rightly  if  we  easume  thai  the  Plouidiu  ta  weavi 

represented,  we  have  the  otherwise 'abundant  thrushes  (rardidMj, 
and,  above  all,  the  woodpeclcers  [PKidaa).  of  which  only  very 
few  species,  out  of  40a,  just  cnHs  the  boundary  and  occur  in 
Lombok,  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas»  but  are  unknown  elsewhere  ia  Ihe 

But  Ihe  Aramlian  leglon  It  ilia  icnurkable  for  lis  cmithic 
afngularily.  All  Ihe  eiiiling  Ratitae  (with  the  cueptiDn  of  the 
ostriches  c'  Africa  and  South  America.  belDn^na  to  Ihe  gcncja 
SOtukio  and  Rhea,  and  comprisliu  at  most  but  five  species)  are 
fodfid  in  Aunrogaea  and  nowhere  e1«.  Of  the  I^sreres  the  booey- 
•dclrers  {ytiipkagiiat)  are  most  characteristic,  and,  abounding  m 


*Tbe  following  ofd-raahioncd  roush  coDputation  may  serve  aa 
1  indication  01  tbe  relative  liie  C4  tba  ordem  and  aubonkrv  of 

,    eje  Qnd,  ColuBbM 

.'■too  (JncL    Paitlad 


Gndjionia 


I    Paaseiea'CtaButocea  10 
TotilaboM  Mj 


■  wSncu"^   widJ 


1  awl.  type  o(  tba  guoi  Stdtila*i.  ix  parr 
skapa  oe  awl-pamt,  is  aertninly  peculmr,  while 
p^'1^*'  skbfamSy  of  tlie  brurii-confiKd  parrots 
i-uu  and  jlconttoriua  form  a  little  fanuly  of  ti 
I  Cbmaton.    Of  the  UtUpliafUiiM  th 


il  HtMralKta.    The 


hepiniwi 


thougb  perbapa  in  a  very  Kraiabt  line  from  genmliird  forma; 
but  tbe  aAuty  to  Aimnliu  or  Polyaealan  types  ia  m  many  c»ca 
dewly  traceable,  and  it  cssnol  he  aappoaed  hot  that  these  bat  an 


»  oofantc  origin  with  those  ol -^  -^,  — .  r— — - 

of  is^alloa  DHSt  have  ben  required  to  peedace  tba  diOerneca  « 

to  have  iouni^nted.  end  this  iariii(fatloo  would  appHr  to  be  kept 
Dp  to  ow  own  day.  as  abown  by  tbe  Insunce  nf  Zsiamfa  laivali^ 
which  is  mid  to  have  lately  made  its  first  appearanoe,  ud  to  hat« 

"iiiillinllis Iiji.si  iiillsslii  nil  fsil  iif  iwi  imIuw. 
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roreotien,  which  in  their  1ane<Qiitinuc<l  i^latLan  have  spHJilucd 
thamwlvcL  For  ioUancc,  t  he  Cieu  {ltii.itcluuu)  o[  New  Cakdonu.  1 
queerly  BpecUtUed  lorm  with  Online  ;iftimtka  poialijiE  only  Lo  Sou  th 

SaEiuu.    Most  intcmling  ia  llic  avif:iuna  ol  the  Sandwich  i&l^iuU; 

(Birnida  anMaiuis),  no  v  very  co  Anionly  dDnw^ticated  in  Buiopc ; 
snd  KHiK  Bycatchsi  aod  thnnlililie  birdi. 

TbejImilnifiHSiitnc^conipriKa  Aiutialia  and  Tusmania,   Tn 

k  ■dDlitun  iri  genera  which  do  not 
-nd  of  tbac  Ctsmiivs  it  i  Un\dnt 

, iHb  pncdcally  iKloogi  to  Papuasia. 

. a  brich  in  parroti,  of  which  ii  fau  several  vriy 

iar  fonm.  but  PicariaiHln  oM'Tuhkmed  Hrlancei  of  all  aoni 
t^n  kintmhen  acepted-^re  Tew  in  Dumber^  and  Ifie  piEcoiiB 
IfoomiparativclvKarcc,  nodoubibecaiDeof  themanyaiborcal 


y  bp  especially  n 


:ly  Ihc  ItTC-blcdi  Ufoium) 
the  Kfctpodlliiaj. 


:  and  Palumemii,  i 
i-iKI  in  Au>     ■■ 


Itnpurtant  genera  of  t 
and  Ihc  acnib-tHrdi 
other  bnd-birtia  ma 
Lipoa  and  Taiealli 

preicixo  of  biuiordi  (Enfialiiliijna  curimu  c 

India-  The  RatiUe  ore  TCpnauilcd  by  two  mpccies  ol  mieu 
iDnmacui),  beudn  ihc  caaowary  of  Cape  York  peninsula,  and  Iho 
exiiDct  Draumii  and  Genjemii  wiih  ita  enormoua  vfculi. 

The  Papua*  Subngam,  chicHy  New  Guinea  wiih  ill  depend- 
eocica,  Ibe  Timor  group  of  iilanda,  the  Mdunu  and  Celeb«.  Oa 
Ihe  wbole  iti  a^i^una  pretcnts  eone  ve^  remarluble  features. 
fCB  moat  cQktinctive  cliaiiacteTistic  u  the  preBcnce  of  Ihe  birds  of 
paradise,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  it;  for.  granting  that  Ihe 
boweT'biide,  CUamyiaitra  and  othera,  of  AualraTia.  belong  to  (be 
same  family,  they  arc  far  le«  highly  specialised  ihan  the  Srauliful 
and  estrar^na^  fonns  which  arc  found,  within  very  restricted 

y  developmenl  ^  Ehe  cassowarips,  the  richness 
of  ihc  kiiirfshers,  parrots,  pigeons,  honeysuekeis 

Jlc  fl>-aiKbcts.  Il  Easseveiarmarkcd  dcfciencits 

campami  wiih  Australia,  among  which  are  the  babblers  {TimaiHai). 
weaver  birds  iPlxtidat),  Ihe  Plalycadmit  amone  ninrDlB.  diurnal 
birds  of  prey  and  (he  ceikub.  As  a  whole-  the  buds  of  Papoa  are 
n>,nBpliAhle  foT  thfir  brilliance  of  pf uitiage,  or  their  metallic  colour^ 
birds  of  paradise,  tfie  rocqucE-taikd  Idngfidiers,  Tauy^ 


nallest  of 

<B)  nVooaia,  or  ihe  NmOiip^  nns"-— Eiceptirtg  towards  the 

north,  where,  ia  Meifco,  it  meets,  and  inosculates  witS  Iho  Ncarclic 

AmcAca  sod  all  Central  America;  besides  including  ihc  FafkJand 
islands  to  the  soulh-ca&l  and  the  GalArveoa  under  the  equator  (o 
Ihe  west,  at  well  at  the  AatiUes  or  Wut  India  islands  up  to  the 
florida  channa 

Owing  to  the  coapntavdy  icwicy  ninbcrof  hanif ul  nanmilian 
types,  the  binb  play  a  oxnidcnbla  pan  in  Ihb  br*e  icakHi.  and 

V.J.: :j_  ; -(mna  the  ifchesclB  tM  world. 

loonts  CO  about  3*00.  .  Of  theae 


about  ID70  belong  to  the  h^nr  suborder  oj  Osciiio,  that  .. 

to  say,  nearly  ono-half  belong  to  Ihe  loiser  mboidar  Cbmatona. 
Tkb  la  a  stale  of  thlHs  wUdi  eslna  Bowhen  etpi;  for  enept  Is 
Analnlb.  when  a  few  indigeBout  and  pccaUar  krir  iioiHOscfiKa  are 
louad,  aad  in  the  Nesrctic  comury,  whitber  one  lamUy  ot  Ctania- 
torca,  viK.  the  ryrojubfof,  has  evidently  beea  led  by  the  geognphlcol 
coaliamty  of  lis  seal  wiA  that  of  the  Neotmpital  ngha,  audi  tenns 
"iiliniciortionate  prt- 
he'kiwr  lanli  of  the 


valence  in  Sooth  Amcrioi  pofntaDaerrJiiilyco  the'knwr  la 

avifaima  of  the  ngion  as  a  wholly  and  nercforc  10  the  ...... ^ 

cf  putting  it  noct  in  order  to  that  of  the  Auitnlian  tegioa,  the 
«nnl  laum  ol  which  it  admiaedhr  the  bweat  Id  the  world-  Hndey 
Bss  urgad  with  hfa  WDaled  paqJciitr  tb*  aUiaim  at  these  nn> 
rsnona  u  ^iMstosa.  baiinf  hit  opinion,  bnidcs  ocfaer  weighty 
evidence,  in  veal  missure  on  the  etridence  affasded  by  die  two  Baio 
sections  of  Ibe  Calli.  via.  tht  PtnOttefeia  and  Ihe  jUtettrapii^. 


■a  Crocites,  entMy 


L  P^J.. 


de(ne  hypodietic^ 

Fcrolic  of,  or  peculiar 
'be  moiT^  aheolulwly  nlrinrd  iBen^i^ 


.having,  liowava^  tl4a  matter  aa 

ny  very  remarkaUe  fonns  wblch  a; 
tbe  Neouopica]  regwn  in 

_._idei  stIsLst  ei^t  which,  __..^  ^--—^-   ,,    _._  .  _..     .._.^ 

developed  that  ibe^  nrigin  tnay  be  aalely  ascribed  to  Ihe  souibem 

ardioBiily  biaiitilal  bnlf  'jvrtp*"g^"*'  (IVacibMbi),  vhk 
nearly  IJO  genera  (g(  whldi  only  thrca  occur  in  tbe  Ncamic  te^oa) 
and  nxiR  llian  4a>  tpedet.  lien  the  niantt  (T>ron>tf«),  with 
more  than  aeveaty  genem  (ten  of  whkh  range  into  the  nonhetv 
ngion),  and  ova- joo  opBDca.  To.  theaa  fells*  tbe  taaogna  (r«na- 

E«idcr!,  and  about  30a  (peciai    the  pli^ulea  [^liiifnKsfa^fiifai), 

[  Forntoiriiilai),  inlh  mon  thu  thirty  CStBa,  and  nnarly  KB  speciB ; 
r —  ,j,j,  „j],„  groups  "luct,  if  not  so  laiie  ~-  ■' ■-- 


Ir^i 


E^i4sC  as  well  dcbaed,  and  poasiUy  moR  bfaibcolK. 
aculos  LPUrsMmii^K),  the  toucans  (AJiew^aHi^ai), 
amars  (CaUiiJr^).  the  motmots  (if««l^).  the  Udis 
If),  the  uumpeters  (Ptofki\iac\  and  Ihe  Kicaiaen  l^ala- 

naluic  of  ihc  South  Ameritan  avifauna  will  perhapa  become 
OR  evidcni  if  we  aimi^  the  chaiacleiisDc  members  aa 


Piaf\a,  DUtolapius,  Enryfy/^, 


lockuh9t  and  of  the  Tjro'V"^  the  CotiniiMat. 

3-  BlTdswhJchareindigenousrbuEexteudfar. 
Calklrlat,  TratiilUac,  TyraaMiiiu. 

^  Girds  which  are  onsiiully  imnuGiants  fn 
PxUtiftiiiat.  with  the  BshlleBa  l>iilra^riu 
Cer^,  the  only  genus  of  kiagfithcra  in  the  N 


Uj  Nmh  Ameiien; 

1  Nonh  An>eiica:< 
.a  Uke  Tilicacii 
r  WorU;    an  the 


itiDpoliian  groups  like  herons,  Fakoiiid^t,Ai 


Central  Amei 
Grenada  and 


"tlie'channcli  between  Cuba  and  ih 

Hca,  belwecn  the  Bahamas  and  FIc 

Tobago,  tiK  ^ima  of  the  Antillean  choin,  in 
iTi>  of  diat  of  the  almost  contiguous  countries,  uiocn 
dsrec  of  spccialily 
c  cd  oceanic  islands. 


n  of  coral  IsnBation,  Oc  AnUUei  are  hilly,  d 


Sooo  ft.,  and  nearly  at],  piior  tfr  Ibeir  occupation^  by  Euionana, 

and  ermdensation  at  Ihc  clouds  brought  by  the  trade  winds,  ensurctj 
its  own  vitarity  by  crepitating  frequent  and  loc^-coniinued  rains 
upon  the  fcrlile  soil.  Under  such  conditions  wc  miaht  especi  u> 
fiiul  an  nEtremely  plentiful  animal  population,  one  aa  nch  aa  that 
which  JnhalHIs  Ihe  aaoK  lalilodes  tn  Central  Amciica,  not  many 
deEreei  farther  to  the  west:  but  an  inslance  perhaps  can  be  died 
wluch  shows  .molt  Rrildngty  the  diffeRnce  between  a  eontltcntai 
and  an  iniolar  fauna,  since,  makini  cvety  allowance  for  the  nvage* 
of  coltivatiBn  by  civiKied  nan.  the  contiaiy  It  the  ax,  and  pnsslbiy 
no  area  cf  biufaa  highly  favoured  by  nature  la  go  pooHy  fumisherj 
with  lbs  higher  forms  ofaninial  life.  Here,  at  over  so  lame  a  portion 
of  the  Auslraliaii  region,  we  find"  birds  coru til u ting  the  supr«ce 
cbfB — the  scancfty  ofmammato  bein|  accounted  for  in  some  measure 
as  a  Himtal  eflRt  of  btsulaiily- 

There  ■  01^  peculiar  subfamily,  rodiiof.  Tepresented  by  only  four 
apseles  of  !"■«■>.  Ve  note  the  ateence  of  AUifnc.  ringiin,  CVocidiie. 
Rham^ttttldart  and  any  of  those  gnjifonn  genera  whkh  an  aa 

■Ttlfcortheffinflnent,  There  isnr  '  "  '  ' 


HRD 


inin»  of  tlw  whott  region  are  hm  tiM    ., 
Kami,  Oawu,  iJiah^tu,  .<Uii(i^  Pltrailixhi 


•rtfd,  f.f.  fflto. 


(C)  A«cioc*E*  [>  MmJcy'i  «n-cbi»ii  term  (of  >H  til*  iwt  e* 
tliewiBM(iiirfudiiiKlhcNiamic,  PalaoiTriic,  IndLanandElhLapian 
rvgionmof  P.  L.  Scbter)  in  opposhianlo  Nott^ta.  Fauniarical^, 
■TthdoKll  not  AOGnpMcally,  the  Ncarrtk:  and  Palacarctic  atfb' 
nuU  Wl  the  IWO  lubdifUoii*  0(  OM  imil  iiDit,  <or  vhicli  tli 
"  HoUrcili:  ic^n  "  >■  am*  tha  (tncnUir  >i:ct]iud  tmn. 

Uie  HoiAiigTic  RuioK.anfriiinc  Nonh  Amcricasnd  IboaBa 
Rnpiol  man  of  bud  d  [he  OkrWorTd.  tray  iuim  i>r  omlthcTogici 
point  of  Tie*  be  chancteriieJ  by  the  Colymbi.  Alcidat.  GmltiAit  c 
AketixDiiailDM  CtUi,  ud  tbe  Dicl«,  irbieli  tara  trnwn  nachB 
lliclr  higheal  devctopincat:  whpo  Batnae.  Tinaiui,  FuiUci,  an 
non-Oicine  Pancm  (with  the  cueption  cf  Tyraiwidat  atcndin 
into  North  America  and  Cimima  atroHnensis)  arc  abvnt. 

Narclic  SuhrtpfH, —  The  eh»e  alliaicy  ol  North  Anwilca  nit 
Ac  Paliorctic  aviiaona  bKsna  at.  once  appamt  il  we  sclud 
thoae  groupa  of  Uida  vhieh  wc  have  good  nuon  to  believe  h^v 
Uicir  orinaa]  bone  id  the  Heotropical  ngion,  notably  numcrou 

7>Tiini«l».  hBraming-Wrda  and  ••" —' —  •■ ■•- 

'  Tha  foBMifai^  gaupa  --     *-- 


be  ateatioDcd  a*  chaiactcrtitio  aod 

. tbeNeotfDficalr^Qniasoriflinal^pKuUv 

tKe  Nearujc  ana:  MHMIIUae,  VirwnUat.  IdcrUar,  Altlatgrii 

'TaffHiiui,    Kcstricted  to  and  peculiar  to  the  6ob- 

Ik  little  Oecine  family  ol  ahsmifMM.  nttrieted  to 

iofCalilsfiiis.    "  Mote  Ihaa  DK-thiid  of  tbegnaR 

atfo  to  the  Falacarctic  aubreKioa.    U 

;icBpcci»at  700.  whic^  ' "" '" 


and  vwfnit 

tbecoaacdiw 

qI  Neaictic  bjrda . 


Kew  WolU  an  irpmcnURl  in  the  Old  by  fonni  ao  like  thnn  that 
ofteaiHmB  but  md  expert  can  diadnffinsh  tbem.amlof  lurh  n^Pfe< 
tentative '  iprcieB '  about  Co  mi^t  be  eauninucd  "  (KcwtoD.  Pifi^ 

Of'X^i^ny  aKempts  ID  nbdivMe  il 
aama  anibority  ^voun  that  of  Dr  S,  F 
balwea  CanxliiM,  AU^Inmitm,  iO-Uli 
and  Alaitam  pravinco.    Dr  Hart  Mtir. 

of  view  "  that  the  whole  of  e«ratni[wal 

hirt  two  prf maty  life  r^dil  a  Boreal  revioD,  which  h  circumpottT^ 
aodaffiHnworMeakaBtaUaiaadi^iiavhkhiainitne."  The 
fnt  ed  Iheae  •uppoita  Ncwaen'a  csateHioii  ol  the  aatnllal  unity  of 
IheNearcticaad  Palaaoicticanaa.  In  any  caae  the  various  Neantic 
BUbdivisJDna  completely  mcfve  into  each  other,  just  fg  is  to  be 
otpe^ttd  from  the  pnyikar  configoTotion  and  other  iMnomic 
oondittooa  ol  the  Nonh  American  eominent.  . 

Tbi  Palaamlc  Su^nfuK  li.  bmadlyipeakint.  Euiopa  aad  Aiia, 
with  ibe  Dtception  of  ladia  and  China.  Tbe  ptoprictv  of  cdoi- 
prchending  Ihu  enormout  trael  fn  one  Eoolwtcat  rrgion  "  vas 
lint  ihown  by  Dr  P.  L.  Sclater,  and  ta  regards  the  itislrfbuilon  of 

CKtrcmely  natural  one.  N«  irickod  ahocclher  H  hodo^efleoua  aa 
U[^S7rr^ ''!^^- " -■  -  "-'-1  -"i -^- 


ao  [rrgucntinf 


TDMI  anonkhini  limllalily  i 

failed  to  detect  any  diidnctioa  tbat  may  be  called  •nofic  between 
the  meiDben  of  iheir  avifauna:  but  Id  most  it  it  posvblc  to  discover 
iutc  Butlicient  diffrrencp  to  wairont  a  tcparatioo  of  the  •obiccts. 
NevanhelBi.  It  la  clear  that  in  Jainn  w^  have,  as  It  wrrr.  a  rvpetltlcn 
of  some  of  our  n»«  laniiHar  ipeda— the  redbnaat  and  tbe  hedge- 
■parroi'.  for  example — dightly  oiodihcd  ia  plumage  or  olhcrvise,  ao 

Cyanopim  ctnHi  <ii  Portugal  arid  Spain,  and  C-  cyttia  of  Amoortand 

lAf  (he  Noanlic  the  Paloearctic  aubnCHn  «ei^  to  pu^eaa  but 


.  _jid  besides  th< —  --  -r^- — 

hout  being  found  in  the  Inrllin,  and 
lian  without  occurring  in  the  EthiopIiT 

aitTtic  genera  with  t>ww»  nf  tiif  Anainl^af 

would  be  simply  a  1 


SpecM  of  SI 

the  Ethiopian 

.HIV  tlw  Palae- 

Neotropical  tttiona 

tlnic.  for  the  (lolntt  of  memUanec  are 
they  are  they  tsad  to  nothing,    ft  will 


(t  oeit  u  the  NeantKans  tl 


\D 
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Pakearcri 

haaaHnKhgTeaterntlin 

ry  to  any  other 

atactwhhir 

"  Saving' 

.ssEasasi 

ttodeal  with  tbe  necuKatiliea 

^t  tbelowe«co 

nghk  hccnai 

™!hSl^^it^  "fTZ 

er  beyond  its  li 

nitt  in  winter 

r.S3..- 

peculiar  «nen 

only  a  few 

Miutuapa  ol  liurape. 

3;'iW£:r, 

...  _;lined.    The 
beiong  to  the  Medi- 

inographeid  l^  F.  D.  Godmao  (Wat  HilL  t) 
bads,  London,  1^70).    Thene  it  a  general 


and  thia  it  e^nsUy  abown  by  tbe 
r  plumage  and  stronger  IhUs  and  Int. 

— n  is  BO  eacesaive  Ihsl  it  fully  jintiBoa 

lishnmit  of  a  iped&c  iHatinclfcHL    Thia  b  the  casB  of  tb« 

— of  tbe  moR  WTSteni  of  these  idands  (ISmtola  wurBtg), 

the  sale  of  whkli,  inatawl  of  the  ruddy  breast  a  lu  wrikkaovD 
tDaeaier  (A  M^aiii).  baa  that  part  ola  sober  monss  leloor.  A 
•imflar  tombit  hue  diaiingaiabes  the  peculiar  chaffinch  c4  the  Canary 
Itlandt  f fW*{illa  atwCiii),  but  Id  ibeae  islands  aa  well  at  the  Asdr* 
and  Madeina  theicbekingi  in  common  anoIhErchaffiochtF-liafiUgfi) 
which,  thoogh  very  aearly  alUedlolhatofMancilaniai/'.  ifsdofniia) 
b  perfectly  ncognlzable.  and  not  fbnnd  elaewlme.  Madriia  has  also 
its pccoUarnldeiHerested wren  (ifftfJasnadrmiHf).  andits 
pigeon  (CWnta  mcai).  whilr  —      " *  '  '  "  -    '   '     " 


I  allied  fosint  of  the 


'theat^fai 

PaliedtborcalReckm. — Mndhtanbesaid  iafaw 
inp  the  mostly  tropicr* -'^---'  -'-^ ' '  '- 

p.    Iq6,    Igcjj).      This 


iUltei 
F^rth 


itCodmi 


shich  the  Atiatic  | 

position  to 

««u  and 

mio  among  the  st 
wher  families  whi 

ig  pigeons. 

4^Z  At 

'^""^^ 

ycatc'hers: 

X^SlA^T^ 

he  •'hole   of   Africa   and 

r-slineand  the  Fenian  Gulf.    Someau 

the  Falaean:tic  between 

horaareincrinedtoutend 

ilalifnilsstillfarther  to  the  eaUwaiila,  through  Eeluchistan  and  cv 
beyond  tbe  Indus. 
'So  laive  a  portion  of  the  Elhioinan  aubtrgirni  lies  between  I 


Between  fjfly  and  airly  k 
foDlld  srilhiD  its  limils.  aiu 

Sfo,  fnistr,  LtpUi 
B  ringulj-  "■—  — 


1  ol  bad  birds  alone  are 
ast  nine  are  peculiar;  the 
ryrmu,  PliiUfiaa,.  Ituis. 
irita.  Slnlliio,  Arfyi — -- 


ingulaf  that  only  tjie  Ural  three  ol  thcni  below  to  the  order 
Sl^oi.'  ^hr'numbeTcJ  pecu"—  — —  '•-—■-'"  "-- t.." 


Madaga'f^r  ptovinf*.    Subdivimon 

beset  wi^h  great  ditlicultif^  artd  none  or  in 

thJ^4^al  diatr4't<  of  the  bay  dI  CuTna.  scei 

The  Malagaay  pnrvirKe  comprises,  besii 
Mascaime.txnuaroandSe^helleishinds.     Il 

and'mult^S^oUBDUs  of  its  animal.'and  e^ 
poptilatioili  New  Zralaiid  cannot  b%  comp 
GnndMlera  magnificnii  Hhiinn  tSyiipu.  n 
Uaimtntar,  toI.  ill.  IPariL  tStj-iSS^),  are  e 
aa  bcCrlwifac  to  the  Idaad,  of  which  119  ai 
anMBE  tfaoae  an  no  feww  than  is  pectiliai  (en 


besides  those  |u 
nsmeo  hem;  some  of  the 
'!  Botemiccij.  the  wh.ilc- 
d  crane;  Fodia,  finfocH; 

Khatlnloan  Afriran  and  a 


ly  be  BMy  deeiried 
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AfliaMAfUryi.    Rodngun  h>d  the  nUtair*^  NKntitllaoH  aai 
Hurtpltr.     B«irt»il  or  Uuniaa  had  Frtplmiia. 

Sotte  of  Ihe  Mala^ay  ivilauu  ifl  orfunly  aDwnt,  BbDrienal, 
■Ddewn  pDioU  la  lodia;  other  [orDuindicaCE  cfcarly  IbcirAhicu 


Fin.    ir— Eitinct   SwrTuig   of   Reunion    {FHtlltpia  tariu 
sdaptBl    from   fiEum   by    Daubcntoo,    LevaiUaot    tod   otber 


i:  whik.  laitly.  ludi  ilrilJiiBly  diuactehuic  tado-Afric 
u  ikonibilli  an  uiuccouniabJy  abicni. 

rdt  of  Kventy  fomUics.  of  whi^,  faowc^r.  only  oiw  h  pcculL 
lit  fuDily.  tbe  Eur^UemidM  or  bnadbilk.  U  of  gital  iitiponaii 


EuLuT.    Camfrplniti^iu  a 


nsSi 


.   _.  lodcrate EiUnt.    Ctnainly thoOritnul 

in  (pite  of  Lti  conndenUe  lin,  canaol  powbly  claim  (be 
ns  of  a  prinury  ivgioii.     U  u  a  cootiqualioa  of  cbc  enat 

owlne  II.  J.  ElwEi  m  nbdlvide  Ihc  wbole  tubrrpan  into 
a1o-Chinc*e,  Tnduin  and  Malayan  provinoc.  ThcK  diviaoBi 
>c  approval  ol  W.  T.  Blanfon£  who  propoaH]  tha  urmi  Cia- 
raiucinpiicfaiibctwonrM.  Tlwlfi>ulo-ChiiKR«Tian(- 
u:  province  ahowa  Ehr  chanuftffHka  of  ill  avifauna  aJv  far 
to  tlic  cailward  In  Formou.  Hainan  and  Cochin  China,  and 

... anuthncd  Inlhemountaintof  Malacia 

|nda.Chiiia   ia  npcdally  rich  in  EarHftmUiu, 


Theli 


[CLASaiFICATKai 

pnviacc  ii  the  Icau  [ichof  iIk  ih«« 

iag  ihe  Mal^  Iilandi.  iKnlc*  tlic 
'--"-le  PhiIippLn»  poaacw  an 


—  fai  at  peculiar  . 

Tbc  3ulayu  pnmnce  ^...^ ,  ...- 

Malay  pcniDnila,  and  ihc  venr  murkal 
cunoidinaiy  BUBbnuf  eecuTiiraul  int. , 

•n..  -_« (.L_  A 1! ._  ",  indiciKa  by  a  Mcaapoda 

ladilhird'atluNicobar 

.  -., lu.  belong  to  tbc  lodiaa 

arc  DO  cockatoo*,  IhcK  IcecplaB  atiiclly  to  ihc 
:'a  tiu,  ■hHuz  m  ituled  oo  thii  urvcy  ol  tbe 


iBCeldn-awth. 

ialaodf  (which,  h 


wofM'aaviEaiuH. 

D.  Cunmcinoi)  ew  Bum 
FQibrinftCT'i  ^at  vork,  puUlabnl  is  tlic  year  iSSS  by  the 
NaiHfg  Artis  Magittra  Soctely  of  AmMcrdajn,  cnablod  Gadov 
Dol  only  to  conlinue  for  tbc  nut  five  yean  tbc  sasw  lifta  of 
Dtoipbological  Tcicarcb,  baX  abo  farther  to  invBtigiU  tboae 
quations  »bich  were  ilill  left  in  abeyance  or  leemed  to  nqutie 
rcnrmd  Mudy.  The  leaulting  "  clarification  i>  based  on  the 
examinatioa,  tnaoly  autofttic,  of  a  far  greater  Bunbcr  ol 
cbaiacten  than  any  that  bad  preceded  it;  boreovcr,  Ihey  mtt 
duoeo  io  a  diSenat  way,  diicemincDi  being  exeiciacd  In  lillinc 
and  weighliii  them,  lo  M  to  detenaiH,  lo  far  M  ponible,  tbs 
relative  valve  of  each,  according  aa  that  value  may  nrjr  ia 
diflerent  groi^,  and  not  to  produce  a  mere  mcfiianiral  *  key  * 
after  the  iaaldaii  become  of  late  yean  so  CDminOD  "  (Nevtoo's 
Diaiamirj  tf  Bi^,  latioduclion,  p.  laj).  It  ii  not  the  qnanlicy 
but  the  quality  of  the  analomical  and  faionoEnic  characten  wlucfa 
dclemwus  thdt  laionomic  value,  and  a  few  fundinKatsI 
chanclen  are  better  indicationa  of  the  affinities  of  [pveo  groupA 
of  biid)  than  a  great  niimbei  of  agiecmenu  if  ih(M  can  be 
shown  lo  be  cases  of  isouoiphism  or  beteropfayletic,  coDvergetiC 
snabgy.  Nature  pcsiesscl  three  great  educalionil  or  develn)- 
mental  schools — terrestrial,  aquatic  and  ociial  b'fe.  Each  of 
thae  aSords  animal,  vegetable  or  mixed  diet.  Animal  diet 
implies  the  grealesl  vujely  wiib  ngaid  to  locility  and  the  mode* 
of  procuring  the  food,  Eacbof  these  schools  impresses  its  pupQa, 
ia  Ihe  cue  of  the  birds,  wiih  its  own  stamp,  but  there  are  aaaf 
coBbiBatioBs.  since  in  Ihc  count  of  phyletic  development  many 
a  group  of  birds  has  exchanged  one  icbool  for  aaoiber.  Origin- 
ally lerrotiial  groups  have  taken  lo  an  entirely  aquatic  life,  and 
via  vtriS;  others,  originally  endowed  with  [he  pon-er  of  Aight, 
have  become,  or  aie  (nnsfoiming  tbemselvei  into,  ahsoluldy 
CUTSofia!  forms;  some  memben  of  one  group  live  entirely  «■ 
seeds,  white  otben  have  become  fierce  6shers,  and  so  forth. 
Only  by  the  moat  cireful  inquiry  into'  thcii  b^toiy  can  their 
relationship  or  pedigree  be  unnvelled.  A  slatemeBt  may  Dow 
be  given  of  Gadow^  claaaificaiian  of  bints,  In  which  the  eiiinct 
lonns  have  been  [utErcUaied  lo  f ar  u  posabk.  He  (cw  char- 
acten assigned  to  the  various  gruupe  are  sufficiently  d'Tgirtlic 
when  taken  to(etber,  allbough  they  aie  not  alwayi  tbooe  iqMK 
wUch  the  datiificatlnii  hai  been  euaUisbed: — 
Class  AVES 
1.  Sub-class  Arcbjuomittiai.— The  three  Sogen  and  their 
metacarpals  remain  sepante,  each  with  a  claw.  Well-developed 
remlgts.  Both  jaws  wiih  alveolar  leeth.  Amphtaiclaus. 
Cauda!  vertebrae  more  than  thirtMn,  without  a  pygoslyle,  but 
with  about  twelve  pain  of  rectiicei.  Ardvua^Byi,  A.  IiUlb- 
grafkim,  t.  matreura,  two  spccimeiit  from  the  upper  Oolite  of 
S<Jenlwfen,  Bavaria. 

.  II.  Sub-class  I(Mniitli«&—HeUckrpab  fused.  Second  finger 
the  longat.  Not  more  than  thirteen  caudal  venebiae. 
1.  Diviaion  RitrlTAE. — Terrestrial,  flightless.  Wilhout  sternal 
keeL  Quadrate  bone  with  single  proximal  knob.  Wth- 
out  pygoslyle.  Conodd  and  scapula  fused.  Compound 
ifaainpltatbeca.  Adult  without  i^leria.  With  copulatoiy 
organ.  A  coDeetive  potyfihyletic  or  hetaogokeous  group, 
originally  cosmofwDtan:  with  cettainty  eiistl^  since  ths 

Order  StrntUoBas.— With  puUciympbyib.,  T*o  lues  oi^ 


I.  OiTlet  R 


I  and  Aiabia. 


of  San 


r.3^ 


Dunh.    Stmliit.  a 

a.— Wiih  long  iichiadfe'iympJiv^    Thire  ««. 
X.: »! ofArgenliiB.  JUM.Soua 
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^  Order  .CMn«iiL^Thi«e  toes.  Affearthaft  as  baf  ••  «lit  otfer 
half.  Casuarius  and  Drotmuus;  Australiao.  HyMornis, 
Pliocene  of  SivaOk  Hills. 

4.  Order  AptaryBes.— Four  toes.    Bill  long  and  slender.    ApUryt, 

New  Zealand. 

5.  Order  Dinonithaa.— Three  or  four  toes.    Bill  short.    Aaterior 

limbs  extremely  reduoed.   DinarviSt  numerous  species,  recently, 
extinct,  New  Zealand. 

6.  Order    Aqiyomithes. — Aepyomis\    recently    ejKtinct;^    Mada- 

gascar. 

To  the  Ratitae  belong  possiUy  also  the  {jOiperCecthr  known  < 
Diatryma^  Eocene  of  New  Mexico,  Casiorms  and  UQSorniSt. 
Eocene  of  Europe,  Genyomis,  I^eistocene  of  Australia. 

II.  Division  OooNTOLCAE.—Mariiie,fligfatk8B,«itkRit  sternal 

keeL    Upper  and  k>wer  jaws  whh  teeth  in  fairows.    Cret- 
aceoua  epoch.     EnaHomis,   EngUod,   vertebrae   chiefly 
bio6ncave;     Hesperamiif     NortL     America,     vertebrae 
hetexocoelous. 
IIL   Division  Casinatab.— -With  keeled  sternum. 

I.  Order  Ichthyomithes.— ^Power  of  flight  well  developed.  Verte- 
brae still  amphicoelous.  With  small  pygostyle.  Indsura 
ischiadica.  With  alveolar  teeth.  Cretaceous  of  Kansas. 
Idukjmms,  ApaUnmis. 
a.  Order  Cohmbiformes. — PlanUgrade,  nidifugous,  aquatic  All 
toes  weboed,  fourth  largest,  hallux  short;  mctatacsus  laterally 
compressed;  tibia  with  high,  pyramidal  crest.  Bill  straight, 
pointed,  with  simple  sheath. 
Sub-Older    i.  CoLmaiy    Divert    Front  toes  coivptetdy 

webbed.    Holarctic.    Calymbua, 
Sub-order  3.  Podici pedes.  Grebes.   Toesfobated.   Cosmo- 
poHtan. 

3.  Order  l^ieniscif onnes. — Nidicolous,  marine.    Flightless,  wings 

tiansforined   into    rowing  paddltt.    Spubnisci,    penguins. 
Antarctic  and  southern  temperate  ooasts.  Since  the  Eocene^ 

4.  Order    Procellaiiifonnes. — ^Well  flyixtg,    pelagic,     nidicolous. 

Hallux    absent    or    vestigiaL    Rhamphotheca    compound. 
Cosmopolitan.    Tubinares,  petrels  and  albatrosses, 
f.  Order  (^conyfonnes.— ^wimmeri  or  waders.    Desmognathoos, 
without  basipterygoid  processes;    with  one  pair  of  ^emo- 
tracneal  muscles. 
Sub-order    I.    StecanopOdes. — Well '  flying,     aquatic, 
nidicdlous;    with  all  the  four  toes  webbed  together. 
Rhamphodieca  (xmipound;    cosmopolitan.    PhaitkoH, 
tropic-bird;    Sula,  gannet;-.  PAo/acro^sfox,  cormorant 
ana  Plotus,  snake-tMrd:  Ff«;ato,  frirate-bird  ;Pc2ecaatM. 
Here  alito  Pelaeomis,  Miocene  of  France;    ArpUomU 
■  and  probably  Odontopteryx  from  the  London  C&y, 
Sul>orcler  a.  Ardbab. — Piscivorous,  nidicolous,  waders;' 
with  oomplicated  faypotarsus  and  with  long  eervical 
apteria.    ilniMcfM.cosmopolitai;;  including  caiKivfMa, 
Neotropical,  Balaeniceps,  Scoptdae,  Ethiopian,    Pro- 
'    herodius.  Eocene  of  England. 
Sub-order  3.  Ciconiab. — Zoopoagous,  nldicotous^wsders; 
with  simple  hypotarsus  and.  without  cervical  apteria. 
Cosmopolitan.    Ciconiidae,  storks.    Jbidaet  ibises  and 
spoonbills.    Prop^rgus,  OligocencL 
Sub-order    4.  Phoenicopteri. — Flaminfins.     Nidifugous. 
waders;   with  simple  hypotarsus  and  without  cervical 
apteria.    Front  toes  completely  webbed;    hallvx  very 
snort  or  absent;  feed  chiefly  on  small  aquatic  inverte- 
brates. PhoenicopUrus,  cosmopolitan.  0|igoceae  Eiofnis 
and,  allied,  Paloelodtts. 
6k  Older  Aneerifonnes.-- Desmognathous,  nidifugous;  widt  two 
pairs  of  sterno-tracheal  muscles,  with  complete  basipterygoid 
processes  and  with  a  penis. 
Sub-order    I.  PalamedEAB. — ^Screamers.      Ribs   without* 
uncinate  processes.  ^Hypotarsus  simple.    Neotropical. 
CAosnui,  Palcmedea, ' 
Sub-order    2.  Ansbres. — ^Faaitly    Awmdae.    Hypotarsus 
complex.    Anser,    Anas.     CytrnuSt    since     Mio^ne. 
CnemiomU,  Pleistocene,  New  Zealand,  flightless. 

7.  Order  Falconiformes. — Birds  of  prev.    Carnivorous,  desmo^ 

gnathous,  nidicolous,  without  functional  caeca.    Terrestrial, 

aerial. 
Sub-order  I:  Cathartab. — American  vultures,.  Withnares 
perviae.  CatharUs,  turkey  buz^ardsy  Sarcorhamphus 
gryphus,  condor  Gypagus  Papa,  \dag  vulture. 
Sub^oraera.  Accipitrbs. — Withnaresimperviae.  Serpent- 
inrHdae,  secretary-bird,  Ethiopian;  Miocene,  Fmnce. 
VuUuridae,  Old  World  vultures,  excluding  Australia. 
Fakonidae,  cosmopolitan,  since  the  Eocene.  Harpa- 
MTfiti,  I^leistocene,  New  Zealand;  LUhdmis,  Eocene, 
En^nd.  Pandiontdae^  ospreys  or  fiali  hawks,  cosmo- 
politan. , 

8.  Order    tlnamlfoi^es.— Nidifugous,   with  Indsura  Ischtadtca. 

without    pygostyle.    Herbivorous^    terrestrial,    neotropicat 
CryptUrit  tinamous. 


9.0visr  <li1>ii im     ItilitemmliOtts,  heAivorous,  terrestriaL 
WMi  ten  f  nnctSbaal  remiges.    With  strong  spinae  sternt. 
Sub-order  l.  Mbsitbs. — Without  basiptervroid  processes^ 

and  with  lam  spina  interna.    Mesttes,  Madagascar. 
Sub-order    a.  Tdrmices. — Hemipodes    of    button-quaib. 
Nidifugous;   vomer  large;   sternum  without  processus 
obliqui.     Hallux  absent     or    vestigial.    Old  World. 
r»r»ix,  Pedionomus. 
Sub-order  3.  Galli. — ^With  large  spina  communis,  and  with 
lam   processus   obliqui.    Hallux    functional.    Mega- 
poaiidae,  Australian  region.     Cracidae,  curassows  and 
guans,  neotropical.    GaUidae,  cosmopolitan. 
Snb-order    4.  Opistbocoui. — Arboreal,   with   long  spina 
externa;  nathout  basipterygoid  processes.  Oputhocomui 
hoatzin,  Guiana,  Venezuela  and  Amazon  countries. 
la.  Order    Graif<»mes.    Legs    of    the    wading    type.     Without 
basipterygoid  processes.    Without  spina  interna.    Nidifugous. 
Essentially  sdiizognathous.      RaUxdae^   cosmopolitan,   since 
Oligocenc.   J^Ulus,  Fulica,  Ocydromus^  &c.,  CaUinula  nesiotis, 
Tnstan  d'Acunha,  flightless.    Notomu.  New  Zealand,  flight- 
less, nearly  extinct.    A^tomii,  New  Zealand,  flightless,  extinct. 
ApkanapUryx    (Mauntius)  ^  Erythromachtts    (Rodriguez)  ■■ 
Diaphorapthyx   (Chatham    Island),   flightless  and   recently 
extinct.    GypsomiSt  upper  Eocene,  France.    Gruidae,  cranes, 
cosmopolitan,    allied    Pkororhacos,    Tertiary    of   Argentina. 
DicMophidas,  cariamas.  neotropical.    Oiididae,  bustaras.  Old 
World.    Rkinoekstidae,  kagus.  New  Caledonia.    Eurypyeidae, 
sun-bittern,  neotropical.  Heliomithidae,  finfoots,  tropical. 

1 1 .  Order  Charadritfonnea.— Schi^ognathous.  With  eleven  remiges, 

of  which  the  termiiuil  very  short.  Aquinto-cubital.  Spinae 
•  starni  short,  sepaiate. 

Sub-order     i.    LimcoLAB. — Nidifugous,    without    spina 

'interna  stemi.  Hypotanus  contpUcated.   Ckaradritdae, 

plovers.    Chionidtaae,  shcath-bifl.    Giareokdae,  wading 

swallows  smd  ooursers.     ThinocoryUndae,  seed-snipes. 

Oedicnemididae,  thick-knees.  Patrtda^. 

Sub-order  a.  Lari. — ^Aquatic,  vomer  com[>lete.  Without 
ba«pterygoid  processes.  Front  toes  webbed;  hallux 
small  or  absent.  Large  supraorbital  glands.  Since 
Miocene.  Laridae,  ^ulls,  cosmopolitan.  Alddae,  auks, 
northern  half  of  pcnarctic  region. 

Sub-order  ^.  pTBROCLBS.^Sand-grouse.  Nidifugous.  Vomer 
vestigiaL  With  large  crop  and  caeca.  Hallux  vestigial 
or  absent  since  Oligocene.  Africa  to  India,  and  Siberia. 
■  Pterodes  and  SyrrkapUs, 

Sub-ocder  4.  Colu)cbab.-<— Pigeons.  NidiccJous.  Vomer 
vestigial.  With  large  crop,  vestigial  caeca.  Columbidae, 
cosmopolitan,  since  Miocene.  Dididae,  flightless, 
recently  extinct.  Di4us,  dodo,  Mauritius,  Petophaps, 
solitaire,  Rodriguez. 

12.  Order  Cncnliformes. — Desmognathous,  nidicolous;     aygodac- 

tylous,  or  with  the  outer  toe  reversible. 

Sub-order  i.  CuctTU.^>Cuckoo6.  Quinto<ubital.  Cuculidae, 
cosmopolitan.  Musophatidae,  plantain-eaters  and 
touracos,  Ethiopian  since  Miocene. 

Sub-order  2.  Psittaci. — Parrots.  Zygodactylous;  aquinto- 
cubital.  Cosmopolitan,  chiefly  tropical.  Trichoglassidae, 
lories,  Austro-Malayan.  Nestor,  New  Zealand.  Cydo- 
psittactts,  Eos,  Lorius,  &c  PsUtacidae,  tongue  smooth, 
ind.  Stringops. 

13.  Order  Coradiformes.-^Nidicolous.    Narcs    imperviae,     holo- 

rhinal.  Downs  restricted  to  the  apteria  or  absent.  Thirteen 
to  fifteen  cervical  vertebrae.  Mostly  desmognathous.  Deep 
plantar  tendons  connected  with  each  other. 

Sub-order  i.  Coraciab. — Either  (i)  with  long  spina  externa 
sterni.  Coraciidae,  rollers,  Old  World.  Monuiidae, 
iM»tropical,  motmots  and  todies.  Aludinidae,  king* 
fishers,  cosmopolitan  or  (3)  with  long  spina  communis. 
Meropidae,  bee-caters,  Old  World.  Upupidae,  Upupinaa, 
hoopoes:  palaearctic  and  palaeotropiod.  BiueroUng^e, 
hornbills,  palaeotropical;  Irrisorinae,  woodhoopoea 
Ethiopian. 

Sub-order  2.  Striges.— Owls.  Outer  toe  reversible 
Schizognathous.  ljt>ua  caeca.  Flexor  tendons  normal. 
Hypotarsus  simple.  Cosmopolitan. 

Sub-Older.  3.  Caprimvlgi. — Nightjars.  Nocturnal  With 
gaping  mouth.  Ten  remiges  and  ten  rectrices.  Spinae 
sterni  vestigial.  Caeca  functional.  Steatomithidae, 
Steatomis,  oil-lnrd  or  guacharo,  South  Amerka. 
Podargidae,  Australasian,  Caprimtdgidae,  cosmopolitan. 

Sub-order  4.  Cypseli. — ^Tenth  terminal  remex  the  longest. 
With  short  sfrfnae  sternt.  Without  caeca.  Cvpseltdae, 
swifts,  cosmopolitan;  TrochUidae,  .  humming-birds, 
American. 

Sub-order  5.  Colii. — Mouse-birds.  First  and  fourth  toes 
reveruble.    Ethiopian. 

Sub-order  6.  TaoomrBS. — ^Troaohs.  Heterodactyle,  ftrst 
and  second  toes  <foected  forwards,  third  and  fourth 
tackwards.  .  Tropical.  ^  Trogom  gaUkus,  Miocene  <M 
Franco. 
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oTtkc 


hiMiicia  loDfui  mwdq  Knaulg  a  t 

d  the  Buor  profuadiia  muick, 

gdc*  to  the  iMrd  uw  only.    GtM^iia*.  puR-l 

luamin,  oeoEEOpiaL    Ca^il^miftt  lantu, 

JEihHijubuftiu,   touciH,  naocrp"*"'     PiriAa 

pecken,    oiuuiixilitu.    cncpti 


.    CdlMidiut  puR-bird>  and 


4.  Onhr  Puuiilomui.— NidkolDia. 

intcjiid    ^»eiit.     Quiiito-€:ubiuli 
■ire*  ihe  upper  Fiv^iw 
Sub-order  1, 


Anibohvodae.— Syciox  musdei 


"al  Bfld  ventral  DM 

■  bicc  c|(w. 


ti(  Ihc  ring*.     .  ..._ „ , 

Stibaviita  yi'iih  iiaiiLra,  lyie^-bird.  and  ^Indiio, 

bird»  in  AuiirslU.  (jj  Oviitv,  the  trua  iliitina'bLnii. 
with  more  ttun  uoo  recent  •pedo,  an  iDDilIy  divided 
inla  Kame  Thiny  "  familiea,"  [ew  flj .which  can  b«  de6ncd. 

ur'-LegioM":— 

1.  COLYMBOMORPHAE-Idillni 
Spbaoiiciloniui  +  PnxaDuIHa 
I.  E'^LARGOMORPHAE 


III.  ALECTOROMORPHAE  -  IliumltBimea 


Thtae  Igiir  kfiaiB  am  anla  conbbiBl  into  t*a  "  Britsdei,"  the 
fim  of  whid  gMopriaea  the  int  aad  HUBd  kgiov,  vhik  the 
fleamd  brigada  anuaa  die  tUrd  aad  fooRh  letioa^ 

Ihin  the  whole  danHicadoa  bccanea  a  KHia3ed4<l  phylogeneilc 
lynem,  which,  at  kut  in  lu  bnad  oatliiiea.  mil  u  appttiich  the 
natural  ayuem.  the  ideal  seal  of  the  Klcallfic  onilhofiHal.  The 
muo  bTBDcbcAof  the  laulcant "  tree  "  uy  be  RDderad  aalcJIowi:— 


OI>0l(TOl.CAB..COLTIIB0-|-  rSLAlCO- 


HBORlftTEBS 
The  Odonolcae  leeni  to  be  an  ea 
Colymbo-^lariamorphout  bri^dc, 
number  of  tide  branchn  of  early  t 
bnndied  og,  prohQbly  dmii^  the  1 


pi  of  Ralilae 

0(1^' 
UnCopulaloryor 


vhkh 
'(orcliml 


or  SUimpt,  not  even  _ . 

Aaocber  bnuich  of  the  Alcctorof] 
GaJilTonnet.  when  t^--- -""" 


connsted  with  the  Conciitonoet.  out  of  whi 
PaMitfornni,  and  theaa  have  bloeioned  into 
u  the  apotheoeii  of  bird  life,  have  conqneied  th 

aiBD-lOms,  any  utuU  Sat  degmen 


D^eaiDeuTOiileniol 

„  ...,    ^ ^^.  , c  vpOD  birdi  and 

mammals  and  feeding  upon  dntnal  scntfons  or  upon  Itae'iofUi 
paiti  of  hair  aod  feathcn.  Hietcnii  "  biliig-ticc  "  Uumetime 
l^vni  to  these  paiuiiei,  in  alluiios  la  ilw  maAdibubte  chanciei 
of  ibeir  miHiLh-pani.  whtcll  lervca  to  diitiiigulih  Ihem  at  ana 
from  the  true  lict  of  Ihe  order  Rh^ncbow  jo  which  the  j*wi  an 
havilelUte. 
BIRO-I-ETE. , 


0,0  ( 


iBiaM  ^nt  01  " 


It  of  lu  jrcUow  cc 


or  KCTToander  ipeedwtU.    TTk  wc 
tobacco,  in  whkb  the  tulk*  (oi 
together  with  the  leaves.     From  a  u 
phrase  "  bird's.«ye  mapJc,"  a  ^wckled  variety  of  mapie-irood 
the  "  bird's-eye  hijidkercliiel  "  menlipned  in  Thacteray' 


'  and  the  blue 'vemnio, 
abo  applied  to  a  sort  of 
itiled  cqlour)  are  cal  ap 


Dveli. 


Jt  at  collecting 


general  tenn  tor  the  punu 
and  pnaerving  birdt' cgtp,  wllb  or  without  Ifaenc 
TIk  nests  and  eggi  of  wild  birds  are  nowadays  pniiccted  by 
local  laws  almost  everywhere  in  both  Great  Britain  and  ibe 
Unitad Stales.  By lavtheymay belahenforsdemifcputposes 
only,  byapadal  Ucmcah  In  order  not  to  italerfere  seriously  with 
breeding  it  li  nMoaaiy  to  lake  but  one  egg  Iieai  a  vol,  and, 
il  tbencM  itself  b*  taken,  to.wait  until  the  young  birds  ksve  left 
it.  Every  egg,  unleat  "  hard-set,"  should  be  blown  as  soon  aa 
removed  Irom  (be  DtM..  Tbli  it  done  by  openi^  a  snail  bole 
in  ill  side  by  means  of  a  drill  with  a  conical  head,  manulaclurcd 
for  ibe  puipcse,  a  minute  hole  ior  the  insttlion  of  the  dtiil-bcad 
having  Gnt  bcoi  made  in  the  shell  with  s  needle,  whidi  is  Ibcn 
used  to  ilii  up  the  contents,  u  ihat  they  shall  flow  easily,  A 
blow-pipe  wiib  a  curved  noulh  ii  then  inserted,  the  egg  is  held 
Ijole  downwards,  and  the  conteius  blown  out.  The  old-lasbiooed 
method  ol  making  two  holes  in  tbe  egg  is  thus  aupeneded. 
Skonkllheefg  ba  "liatd-set"  a  somewhat  larger  hole  is  nade 
and  its  edges  reinforced  with  layera  of  paper  pasted  round  Ihem^ 


d  the  ■ 


3  past  through  the  bole.    The  inside  of  tbe 

t  with  claaj)  wucr,  and  also  before  being 

WD:cn  prevents  accay  and  consequent  disMloration  of  the  inner 
membrane.  Fiiudly  tbe  egg  ii  placed  with  the  hole  downwards 
upon  a  slitel  of  while  Uotling-^iapcr  (o  diy.  The  aathenlicalian 
ef  ih*  qn*  ■■  the  DHMi  Impwum  duty  of  an  egg-collector,  next 
to  identifying  the  tpedmens.  According  to  some  the  best 
method  is  to  mark  with  a  line  pen  on  the  egg  itself  the  variety, 
scientific  name^  locality  of  nest,  dale  of  taklnfrand  the  inili^ 
of  the  collector,  as  weli  as  a  referenn  la  bis  note-book  or  cata- 
logue. tXhcts  advocate  keeping  the  authentication  Mpante 
with  only  a  numbered  refereocs  on  the  egg  juelC.  l^Biabaald 
not  bo  trusported  in  bran  or  sawdust,  bat  in  atraag  vecd-liEhed 
bono.  Tbe  bst  cabinen  am  Btied  with  drawen,  piilted  out  to 
Inspect  tbe  eggs,  bul  at  other  thncs  dosed  to  preserve  Ihem 
froEn  tbe  lighl,  which  is  Injuiious  to  their  delicato  colooiing. 
When  ap  entire  ncit  is  taken  it  should  be  disinfected  Willi  hypo- 
aulphilc  of  soda  or  insect-powder, 
'     -■  ■       ■  ■  -'J-5W«»y-i,.  by_^E.  Kewman  (London, 


irt  Bin 

—       Yttim  I-oUMw'.  JTiaiAta„  „    „.„„, 

;  Birds-  Niiu.  Em 

._ „  _.  --  Kearton  (London.  iSoo);  Btilitli  flr^'  . 

Nib.  by  r  C.  Atkinm  (London,  |89«|;  fltUl       '  " 


f.^; 


B#^,  by  Eri«lngerioir{Ys8o-'lSBI). 
BIBDS  OF  PABADDK.  a  group  of  pssserine  birds  tnhabiiing 
NaWiGuinUL  aod  th*  adjacent  isiauds,  so  named  by  tbe  Duidi 
ny^gan  jn  allu>io«  to  the  brilUa>cy  of  tbdr  plmnage,  and  to 
the  current  belief  thai,  poaaeuing  ceitha  wingi  not  feet,  Ihey 
passed  Ibor  Uva  In  the  air,  sustained  an  tbdr  ample  plumes,  nM- 
ing  only  at  long  iniervals  suspendsd  (ram  the  bnuicbet  of  Mly 
trees  by  tbe  wiiw4ike  feaLheis  of  the  laH,  and  drawing  tbdr 
food  "from  the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  nectat  of  Hoveit." 
Such  stories  obialned  credence  from  the  fact  Ihat  so  laic  u  the 
jeai  1 76a,  when  Linnaeus  named  the  ptindpal  ipcdt*  a/ada, 
or  "  footless,'*  no  perfect  ipedmen  had  been  seen  in  Evnpe,  the 
natfves  who  K^d  the  skins  to  coast  tinders  Invaifably  dqsiving 
themolfwtandwings.  The  birds  now  osuallyiiiduded  ODdeilhia 
name  belong  to  the  f  smily  foriidisciiaeicloaaly  allied  U  Ike  crawa. 
The  laigeal  i>  the  great  emenld  bird  (PiradiKaa/«da),  about  tbt 
HEc  of  the  comtDon  Jay.  Iti  head  and  neck  are  covered  with 
ahcrt  thick-set  feathen,  resembling  vdvel  pile,  of  a  blight  straw 
colour  above,  and  a  brilliant  eotemlrd  grcoa  boMttb.  From 
under  the  shoulders  on  each  side  sprlngi  a  dense  toft  ol  golden- 
orsnge  |AinKs,  about  s  ft.  in  length,  which  the  bird  can  nisB 
at  pietmit,  to  as  to  enckfc  Ebc  grealetptn  olUa  body.    Tha 


Mto  nMn  US  fcMbcD  UUu  >  kagU  ot  M  bL.  ud^  beiot  tatt- 
tuto  ol  w«tit,  bivc  ■  (bin  wii»Wu  qjpcuuce.  TU*  tpUaSd 
r*"""*!*.  boiMvet,  belanii  only  to  tb*  idult  mala.  Ikt  fanili* 
Mtv  *icccdiB|lj  pUiB  Ijirdi  of  ■  noul]'  nniioim  (hukjr  bnm 
coloiit,  and  pooiMini;  itdtheiplunaDor  Icoctbeawl  uilfMiliBB. 
Tit  TDung  nlka  U  Gnt  rcMmUe  tlu  lemtk),  uul  it  b  onlr 
•fur  Ibe  lounb  aoulUng,  Mcordias  to  A.  R.  Walkce,  vbo  bu 
■tBdjcd  thow  biids  in  tboi  iwtiVB  hauDU,  that  they  aawnu 
tbe  paifnt  plumag*  oi  tbcir  Hex,  wliicb,  boKtvO.  tbir/  icUIa 
■Kmanenllr  afiennrda,  and  am  dnonc  tlM  bnadiBS  nuoa 
«>ty  u  wai  fansedy  loppaaeiL  At  that  KaaoB  ih»  BUlo 
■wfihlr.  Id  nunbeia  vuyint  hma  twdve  to  twcniy,  on  cenaia 
(no,  and  ttKiv  dnixKl  ^amadvca,  lO  ai  to  dbplay  tbol  na^ 
DibcM  pluDKt  En  pnacBct  id  the  loiale*.  WtUac*  in  W 
J(<i<ay  ArMtdfi,  vol  u..  tbu  dcambca  the  Utitiule  «C  Uw 
■sale  biidi  >l  «na  of  tboae  "  ncaM,"  or  dandng  paiiiea,  aa  tbc 
nalivia  call  tboa; "  tbdr  «inp,"  be  aayi,  "  an  rsiied  *enic*lly 
ovei  the  back,  tbc  bMd  ii  best  down  aadilntchodaui.aadtlM 
losf  plumea  an  laiicd  up  and  opaiidBd  till  tbey  loia  two 
Ba«ai6cent  lo^n  fasa  atriped  witb  diep  red  it  Ibe  baia,  tod 
fadins  oB  Into  tbe  pik  hrovn  lint  ol  tba  fintly-divided  and 
nAlywaving  pmoli;  Iba  abolc  biid  ia  tbu  ovcnhadowed 
bjr  tbem,  the  cttnichiog  body,  ycUow  hsad,  and  OMiaU  creea 

bat  the  fouadar 
tiooudacttiasta 
the  folden  |1o(T 


■  for-  a  "dandni 
,  puty,"  buildi  ■ 
but'  unonc  the 
lower  braacbea  ia 
wbicb  M  conceal 
UmMiL  Al  loon 
aa  (be  aal(  blrdl 


BIRDWOODr-BIREN 

aa  tbe 


Standaid  Wing  Bird  o(  Faradlw 


OB*  ailei  tbe  olbn,  with  bluDt  airows,  lot  the  puipoie  of  itimitin( 
and  bringutg  tbem.lo  Cbc  gnuAd  Trilbovl  drawing  bimd,  lAicb 
aiiJil  iDJure  Ibdr  pluoage;  and  id  eaga  an  Iboie  Uida  in  Ibeit 
coansbip  ibac  aimoat  all  tbe  milea  an  tbua  brou^t  down 
bcfon  tbe  danfs  ia  perceived.    Tbe  bativea  in  ptepanhg  tb« 

to  tba  coBuanaally  wluablc  lull  ol  pIiuBt*.  They  alio  nmov* 
tbe  ^nll.  and  Lbe  ifcio  la  iIkb  dried  in  a  tmol^y  btU-  Tbe  ^cat 
oicmld  bird,  ao  far  aa  yet  knows,  ii  oaly  lonod  in  Ihe  Aid 
Uaada.  The  lener  bird  of  puadiae  (Pandiiu  nsur),  ihoigh 
imallar  ia  tile  and  lOBwiihat  leM  brilUant  In  plomafe,  in  other 
latpeeta  ckady  rtaemUti  tbe  ptccedisi  ^>ecita.  It  la  aba 
■wre  connon.  and  nucb  more  widely  dlitilbated,  beint  fdond 
■  Guinea  and  tbe 
t  iboae  moat  generally  oa 


head-di 


a,  feeding  nracioiHly 


MIeved  10  be  potyganwaa.  lbe  king  hint  of  pamdiae  (Cffw 
■viu  rit<M)  li  one  ol  (be  HnaUeit  and  moat  briUiani  of  lbe 
ffoup,  and  It  cpedaUy  dluli«uWnd  by  tot  two  middle  laQ 
Itadicn.  the  endi  of  whkb  alone-  an  wtbbed,  and  caHed  laia  ■ 
beaulllul  tptnl  ditk  of  a  lovely  eawnM  gnen.  lo  (h*  red 
bM  ol  pintllM  (/WerffNa  ratra)  tbe  nme  fealbm  an  gMally 
aloBgued  and  dtttit  ate  of  webt.  but  dlSa  from  (bote  ia  tbe  other 
ipaA*.  in  being  flatUaodoBt  like  ilbbont.  Tbey  ir*  ofdy  foond 
to  tb*  anal  laland  of  Walfia  oC  lbe  aaau  of  New  Oateea.  Of 
■    •       ■-  ■         -    -■  -    ■  •  -iittniamiw. 


tnfwftwl"  (S^teobbt  oOs),  lU  ddicata  ydlow 
pnunea,  twelve  ok  which  are  innifocmed  inia  naifr-lika  biiitlei 
■cariy  a  fool  long,  aSording  a  alrikiiig  osDUaat  to  the  daik 
metallic  liaii  ol  the  rot  of  iti  plumage,  (A.N.) 

BIRDVOW.  UB  eSOKOK  CHUSTOPHBR  lULBSWWTS 
(i8j>-  ),  Aoglo-JndJaB  ofBdol  and  writer,  ton  oi  Cenenl 
Chriatopfaet  Biidwoad,  wu  boin  at  BelgBUm,  in  Iha'  Bombay 
pnaidency,  oo  the  Sth  of  Boceaibet  1S31. '  He  waa  edvcated 
at  FlyHDUth  grasmai-Mhool  aad  Edinbaci^  Univemity,  wbm 
be  look  his  bU>.  degree.  EOMdng  lbe  Bombay  MeOcal 
Sorvice  ia  1S54,  be  tervod  in  tbe  Fenian  War  of  ia56-s7,  aiid 
BufaacvMDtly  beouoe  profcana  al  the  Grant  Uedical  oiOtmf 
legiKiar  of  tbe  uilvcttity,  cantor  of  tbe  nniaeom,  aad  abeiiS  ' 
at  Bombay,  bciidei  acting  u  teciUaiy  of  tbe  Aatatic  aad 
Uonicultunl  todHiei.  Hit  wotk  on  tbe  Bmotat  K((Mt4 
PninOt  tfUu  jM*ay  Fmiimcy  re^ed  iCa  IwElHh  edition  in 
iMB.  He  iDtenHed  UanH  pRoednentV  alao  in  (bemaiildpal 
life  of  tbe  cky,  wlMNbeacquiKd  gnat  ladnewo  and  popularity. 


be  entetad.  tbe  revtoae  aad  ttalbtict  department  of  the  luMa 
OfBnt  (tg7>-i«o>).  Whilat  engaga)  then  he  publUicd  Ii>- 
poMaot  walumct  od  the  Imtaatrial  aits  of  India,  the  indent 
'   of  Ihe  Isdia  Officer  and  lbs  £nt  letter-book  of  tbe  Ean 


.    .     .  identifed  with 

tbe  retHetentalioB  of  India  at  all  tbe  pitndpal  inurnatiaDal 
fihibilinna  fmaa  1857(0  1901.  {Sbb  Jnrmtl  if  InMtH  Art.vii. 
vm.  "The  Life  and  Work  of  Sb  Ceoige  Biidwood."}  Hk 
Maeaicbea  on  tbe  eubfecl  of  inccnie  (rrou.  Liim,  Sat.  JKiiL. 
iS;ii  Eiuy.  Brit.  91b  ed.,  "Inccnc,"  lUi;  mdted  f« 
lbe  preacnt  edkion  by  him),  a  good  eiample  of  hia  mattery  of 
detail,  have  made  hit  hbiocical  and  botuical  accoom  of  thia 
BubJKt  a  duaic.  Ntir  cut  hit  llfeioDi  aaaodatioD  with  journal- 
Itm  ol  tha  beet  tort  be  overlooked.  Firm  boyhood  he  waa 
a  diligeat  (ontributoi  of  qiecial  iDlDrmstion  10  magailna  aod 
new^japtn;  In  India  be  bdpcd  lo  convert  the  jlint^ard  bla 
tbe  iiMD  e)  Imdia,  and  edited  die  Bomliiy  Salmicj  Knur, 
aad  aim  fala  ntuin  to  London  be  wrote  for  the  PaO  MaU, 
AOmuaim,  Amdimy.  and  Timts;  and  with  Cbenery,  lbe  editor 
of  Thi  Thua,  nod  otbco  he  look  tlie  inliiattve  (18S1)  in  cde- 
biating  tbo  anniveiaaiy  of  Lord  Boacootfield^t  dcatb  aa  "  Fr1n>- 
time  Day"  (April  i(^.  He  kept  tip  Ui  eouieiion  wilb  India 
by  coqiUbI  caotribntloDt  to  tbe  JBdlan  pntt;  and  hh  long 
fVimikhipi  witb  Indlaa  pimcet  and  the  leatting  educated  native 
IwUani  mada  bta  intimaie  knowledge  of  the  country  ol  pecuUii 
value  ia  tbe  bandHng  of  the  problem  ol  Ihe  Indian  empire 
In  1187  ha  «aa  created  a  K.C.I.E.;  and,  beiJdct  being  given  bh 
LL.D.  degria  by  Cambridge,  be  «e  alto  made  an  officer  of  tbe 
Lt^im  of  Honour  and  a  laareate  of  lbe  Fnncb  Academy. 

BIXKJIK  (Anb.  BIr;  dasiical.  Af'^a-Zeuema),  a  town  ol 
KaTtk-WeBtMeaopatBmit,intheAleppavilayet,BliitudeM7alt,, 
buHt  on  a  iimeuoae  diff  40a  ft.  high  on  lbe  lelt  bank  of  tbe 
Eupbmtea.  Fop,  alHUI  te,eoo,  Ibree-ciuirlcn  Modem.  It  ii 
tlcualedat  oneofthemoit  important  cnatingt  of  the  Euphtattt, 
whtrc  then  wti.  In  ancient  timet,  a  bridge  oi  boaii,  and  it  now 
■  ferry  on  tlie  road  from  Ale[^  to  Urii,  Diaibekr  and  Hoiul, 
Binjfk  correipaodt  ictually  to  Apainca,  wUcb  lay  oppodlt 
Zeugma,  and  coraminded  lbe  bridge  wilb  iit  ttrong  aiilt 
(Kail  Bcda)  now  much  ruined.  Tbe  place  aeemi  to  have  had 
a  pre-Seleucid  eiislence  b>  Birllia,-  a  name  which  nvlred  under 
Koman  rule  (we  Iieai  of  the  emperor  JuUan  roting  there  on  hfi 
march  Into  Mnopoumla.  a.d.  ]6j),  and  ii  pteaerved  (o  Ihii 
day.  The  ferry  over  an  unuiuiDy  deep  and  nairow  part  of  (be 
Eupbratei  baa  iKes  uied  from  line  immeiDorial  in  rbe  paatage 
from  North  Syria  to  Haran  ICbarrae),  Ednta  and  Nonh  Mc»- 
potamta,  and  waa  aerond  in  importance  only  to  thai  ai 
Tlitpaacna.  by  which  eroaaed  Uk  route  lo  Bibytai  and  Sooih 
Heaopoiamla.  Bliejik  wat  ihe  scene  ol  an  unanMUr  cniH 
manacre  and  peiteculton  of  Annenitns  in  1S05. 

■Un  (or  BOraiirt,  BMCT  J08AM  (i69o-itt().  duke  of 
CouHmd,  wai  tha  giindaea  of  a  groom  in  the  tervjn  ol  Dull- 
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Jacob  nr.  of  Courland,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  smaD  estate, 
,whkh  Siren's  father  inherited  and  where  Biren  himself  was 
bom.  He  received  what  Uttle  education  he  had  at  the  academy 
of  K5nigsberg,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  riotoos  conduct. 
In  17 14  he  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Russia,  and  Twsuccess- 
fuHy  solicited  a  place  at  the  shabby  court  of  the  princess  Sophia 
Charlotte,  the  consort  of  the  tsarevlch  Alexhis.  Returning  to 
'  MitUu,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  at  court  there  through 
one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  the  fancy  of  the  ruling  minister, 
Peter  Bestuzhev,  whose  established  mistress  was  no  less  a 
person  than  the  yoimg  duchess  Anne  Ivanovna.  During  his 
patron's  absence,  Biren,  a  handsome,  insinuating  fcUow,  suc- 
ceeded in  supplanting  him  in  the  favour  of  Anne,  and  piocuting 
the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Bestuahev  and  his  family.  From 
henceforth  to  tiie  end  of  her  life  Biren's  influence  over  the 
duchess  was  paramount^  On  the  elevation  of  Anne  to  the 
Russian'  throne  in  1740,  Biren,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
married  a  Frftulein  von  IVdden,  came  to  Moscow,  and  bo(nours 
and  riches  were  heaped  upon  him.  At  the  otmmatloB  (19th 
May)  he  was  made  grand-chamberiain,  a  count  of  the  empire, 
on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  arms  of  the 
French  ducal  bouse  of  Bin>n,4UKl  was  presented  with  an  estate 
at  Wenden  with  50,000  crowns  a  year.  He  aoon  made  himself 
cordially  detested  by  Russians  of  every  class.  He  was -toot 
indeed  the  monster  of  iniquity  he  is  popuhady  supposed  to  have 
been.  His  vices  were  rather  of  Ihe  sordid  than  of  the  saitanic 
orders  He  had  insinuating  mannns  and  could  make  himsdf 
very  agreeable  if  he  chose;  but  he  was  mean,  treacherous, 
rapacious,  suspidous  and  honibly  vindictive.  During  the 
latter  years  of  Anne's  reign,  Biren  Increased  enormously  In 
power  and  riches.  His  apartmehits  in  the  palace  adjoined 
those  of  the  empress,  and  his  liveries,  fumituict  and  oqulpages 
were  scarcely  less  costly  than  hers.  Half  the  bribes  intended 
for  the  Russian  court  passed  through  his  coffers.  He  had 
landed  estates  everjrwhere.  A  q>edal  department  of  state 
looked  after  his  boood  manes  and  stalhons.  The  magnificence 
of  his  plate  astomshed  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  djamoiwh 
of  his  duchess  were  the  envy  of  princes.  >The  climax  o(  this 
wondrous  elevation  was  readied  when,  on  the  extinct  km  of  the 
line  of  Kcttler,  the  estates  of  Courland,  in  June.  j757» -elected 
him  their  reigning  duke.  He  was  almost  aa  much  loathed  in 
Coutland  as  in  Russia;  but  the  will  of  the  empress  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  large  suma  of  money,  smuggled  into  'Cotrfamd 
in  the  shape  of  bilb  payable  in  Amsterdam  to  bearer,  speedily 
omvinced  the  electors.  On  her  doaftb-bed  Anne,  very  unwiU*- 
ingly  and  only  at  his  urgent  entraaty,  AppofaiCeid  him  regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  baby  emperor,  Ivan  VL  Herooamion*> 
tense  told  her  that  the  only  way  she  could  save  the  man  she 
loved  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  after  her  death  was 
to  facilitate  in  time  his  descent  itom  his  untenable  position. 
Finally,  on  the  ^th  of  October  1740^  a  so-called  "positive 
declaration  "  signed  by  194  dignitaries,  in  the  name  of  the 
Russian  nation,  conferred  the  regency  on  Biren. 

Biren's  regency  lasted  exactly  three  weeks.  At  midnight  of  the 
'19th  of  November  1740  he  was  seiaed  in  his  bedroom  by  bis 
ancient  rival.  Field  MamhalMOnnich.  The  oommis8io&  appointed 
to  tiy  his  case  condemned  him  (nth  of  April  1741).  to  death 
by  quartering,  but  this  sentence  waa  commuted  by  the  clemency 
of  the  new  regent,  Anna  Leopoldotna,  the  mother  of  Ivan  VI.,  to 
banishment  for  life  at  Pelin  In  Siberia.  All  Btren's  vast  property 
was  confiscated,  including  his  diamonds,  worth  £600^000. 
For  twenty-two  years  the  ez-regent  disappeaied  from  the  high 
places,  of  history.  He  re-emerges  for  a  brief  moment  in  1763, 
when  the  philo-German  Peter  IIL  summoned  him  to  court. 
He  was  now  too  old  to  be  in  any  one's  way,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
was  the  reason  why  Catherine  U,  re-established  him  (1763)  in 
his  duchy,  which  he  bequeathed  ta  his  son  Peter.  Miafortunf 
had  chasuoed  hlm>  and  the  last  years  of  his  rule  wem  just  and 
even  benevolent,  if  somewhat  autocratic  He  died  at  Mittau, 
his  capital,  on  the  a3th  of  December  1773. 

Sm  Robert  Ni4iet  Bala.  Tki  PnMt  of  Ptitr  llu  OMlJLoiidon. 
fS97);  Ckrieiopb  Hermann  yoo  Meastaiat  Mumpin  0Eng._ed.h 


London,   18^)3  Oaadlos  Rondeau,  Diptomaik  Di»Saielm  from 
Russia  (St  Petersburg,  iM9-ia97).  (R.  N.  BO 

BIRERA  (Ital.  heneltd,  Medl  Lat.  Mrefam,  bir^Uim,  dim.  of 
Mm»,  **  a  hooded  doak '';  from  the  Fr.  form  bshr^Ueis  derived 
the'Eng.  **  barret-cap "),  ia  cap  worn  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 
It  is  square  and  stiff,  bdng  maide  of  a  framework  of  catdboard 
covered  with  doth  or  silk;  en  the  top,  akmg  the  sutmrcs  of  the 
stuff,  are  three  or  four  lafsed^  board'ttke,  arched  iMges,  at  the 
junction  of  whidi  hi  the  centre  is  a  knob  or  tassel  (floaut). 
Its  colour  varies  with  the  tank  of  the  wearer,  that  of  the  pope 
being  white,  of  the  cardinals  red«  of-Mshopa  purple,  and  of  th9 
lower  clergy  black.  It  Is  not  In  the  strictest  sense  a  liturgical 
head-dress,  Ita  use  not  being  confined  to  liturgical  functions.' 
In  these  funcHonS)  aiereover,  its  use  is  strictly  ilmlted;  4»g. 
ft  Is'wom  at  km  masses  by  theprlestonly  when  hm  goes  to  and 
from  the  altar,  at  high  masass  also  wlien  the  celebrsat  sits 
during  tlie  shiging  of  the  Kyritf  Gloria  and  deed,  and  at  pro* 
cesrfona  when  thoe  take  |dace  outaide  the  church  and  are  not 
sacnuBiental,  and  ao  on. 

Though  the  form  of  the  blretta,  devised  in  the  17th  century, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Roinan  Church,  it  is  but  a  variant  ol  the 
origiBal  MreAM%  which  de^rdoped  hi^  varioua  countries  Into 
headHoWi lings  of  dMteteut  shapes  and  aignificanoe.  At  the 
outset  there  waa  little  to  distinguish  the  biretHm  from  the  pUems 
or  fUoolus  (skdl^e^),  a  non^toi^cal  cap  worn  by  dignitaries 
of  the  Churdi  under  the  mitre  and  even  under  the  biretta.  When 
the  word  Unhtm  first  appears  in  the  13th  century,  it  ptacticilly 
means  no  more  than  "  cap,"  and  is  us^  as  a  synonym  of  ^cfew. 
As  an  ecdesiaatioal  vestment  the  cap  can  be  tracol,  under  the 
name  of  pilous ^  to  the  tath  century;  xmder  that  of  infuUt  to  the 
end  of  tlK  loth.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  the  canton 
«s  a  protection  agahtst  cold.  The  same  utilitarian  reason  led 
to  Its  introduction  among  the  clergy  generally.  Thus  in  1243 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  granted  leave  to  the  Benedictines  of  .St 
AuguBtine^s  at  Canteibury,  and  to  those  of  Winchester,  to  wear 
the  pileus  in  choir.  With  the  extension  of  its  use,  too,  the 
custom  grew  mp  {€.  1300)  of  investing  derks  with  the  &srete«t 
aa  the  symbol  of  the  transfer  of  a  benefice,  a  custom  which 
survives,,  in  Roman  Cath<dic  countries,  in  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  red  blretta  by  the  head  of  the  sute  to  newly  created 
cardimds,  who  afterwards  go  to  Rome  td  recdve  the  red  hat. 
This  red  biretta  is  called  the  zucckotlo. 

This  uiedf  the  biretum  as  a  symbol  of  office  or  dignity  was  not 
confined  to  the  dergy.  With  Various  modifications  of  form  it 
was  worn  by  aU  persons  of  standing,  e.^.  barons,  judges,  and 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  wiiverslties.  Hie  bintmm  wai 
used  in  the  investiture  of  Uytam  with  office,  eg.  a  duke  or 
prdect  ef  the  dty  of  Rome  (Du  Cange,  doss.  b.v.  btrrctMm)* 
The  ''cap  of  maintenance"  or  "cap  of  estate/' atlll  borne  be- 
fore the  British  loveidgn'  on  atate  occanana»  la  n  banet- 
cap  of  the  type  of  the  Z4tii  and  xsth  centuries;  it  fe  of 
crimson  velvet,  tuntad  up  with  erm^  By  the  16th  €e»« 
tnry  the  bancit-cap  had  become  the  conmMB  headHgear  «f 
aU  people  of  anbatance,  men  and  women.  It  was  flati  aqume 
or  rouad,  sometimes  with  edges  thajt  ooald  be  turned  tip  or  dowei 
according  to  convenience,  and  was  often  elaborately,  decosaied* 
By  the  1 7th  century  it  had  grren  |dsce  in  ordinary  dvil  life  to  tlia 
brimmed  hat;  but  In  various  shapes  it  still  survives  aa  official 
hesd-gear  in  many  European  awntriea:  the  BoMt,  worn  ji» 
dkurch  by  the  Lutheran  deigy,itt  thecourta  by  Oemian  Iaw3fes9i« 
and  by  the  deans  and  lectoB  of  the  univ^sltica,  the  bor^^to  ol 
French  judges  and  banisters,  the  "  black  cap  "  of  the  Eagliak 
judge,  and  the  "  college  cap  "  familiar  in  Eq^ish  and  Attericna 
universities,  and  vul^idy  known  as  the  "  nwrtar^board." 

McanwhOc  the  eedcdaaticil  developments  of  the  bintum  am 
not  without  interest  and  significanoe.  Oighially  this  had  been  a 
round  cap,  low  or  moderaltiy  high,  slightly,  bulging  out  at  tha 
t«p«  and  ornamented  with  a  round  knob.  By  the  16th  centni^, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  a  tendency  had  begnn  ia 
emphasiae  the  ridges  of  the  sutures  and  thus  produce  a  aqpnin 
shape*  Henceiorth  the  «voh»t|on  fottowed  dtffcrem  linen.  I« 
EnghUHk  fn.thaiitb  cantwQb  the  a«9»ie  Uk  if»  haganM  hft 
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Fig.  I. 

a,  Pileus  of  Archbishop  Warharo  (d.  1532)- 

b.  Square  cap  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (d.  1556). 

c,  Square  cap  of  Archbishop  Parker  (d.  1575)- 

d.  Square  cap  of  Archbishop  Whiteift  (d.  1583). 
#».  Sauare  cap  of  Archbishop  Laud  (d.  1645). 

All  these  are  from  portraits  at  Larobckh. 
/,  Square  cap  of  Georce  Morley,  bishop  of 

Winchester  (d.  1684). 
{,  Modem  college  cap. 


fonning  a  rim  of  thick  st^iff  projecting  beyond  ilie 
dofic-fitting  cap.  This  was  the  "square  cap"  so  virulently 
denounced  by  the  Puritans  as  a  symbol  of  High  Qiurch  Erastian- 
ism.  With  the  txiamph  of  High  Church  principles  at  the  Restora- 
tion it  wss  natural  that  a  loyal  clergy  should  deso-e  to  emphasize 
thia  squai^ncss,  and  the  consequent  exaggeration  of  the  square 
top  of  the  cap  necessitated  a  further  stiffening.  In  the  i8th 
century,  accordingly,  the  top  began  to  be  made  <rf  a  hoard  of 
trood  or  card  covered  with  cloth,  the  close-fitting  cap  proper 
retired  farther  from  the  edges,  the  knob  developed  into  a  long 
tassel,  and  the  evohttion  61  the. modem  "college  cap"  was 
complete  (see  fig.  i). 

On  the  continent,  meanwlale,  in  theK<Mnan  Catholic  Church, 
the  biretum  had  also  developed  into  its  present  characteristic 

form,  and  by  a 
very  similar  pro- 
cess. By  the  end 
ol  the  i6lh  ccik- 
tury  the  square 
shape  was  every- 
where prevalent; 
at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  cen- 
tury cardboard 
was  introduced 
to  stiffen  the  sides 
and  emphasize 
the  squareness, 
and  the  actual 
form  of  the  bir- 
etta,  as  described 
above,  had  be- 
come fixed  (see  fig.  2).  Only  in  Spain  has  the  biretta  continued 
to  be  worn  without  the  raised  ridges. 

The  use  of  the  Roman  biretta  has  been  introduced  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  clergy  into  the  Anglican  Church.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  historical  justification  for  this;  for  though  both 
college  cap  and  biretta  are  developed  from,  the  same  "  square  cap,' ' 
the  biretta  in  its  actual  shape  is  strictly  associated  wjlh  the  post- 
Reformation  Roman  Church,  and  its  actual  ceremonial  use  is  of 
late  growth.  Braun  (Liturgische  Gewandumg,  p.  513)  thinks 
that  the  symbolism  of  the  cross  may  have  had  some  influence 

in  fixing  and  pro- 
pagating the  square 
shape,  and  he 
quotes  a  decree  of 
the  synod  of  Aix 
(15S5)  ordering  the 
clergy  to  wear  a 
biretta  sewn  in  the 
form  of  a  cross 
(birelum  in  tnodum 
cruets  consutuMf  id' 
eccUsiaslUos  homi- 
nes decel).  So  far 
as  the  legality  of 
the  use  of  the  biretta  in  the  Church  of  England  is  con-* 
cemed,  this  was  pronounced  by  Sir  R.  PhilUmore  in  the  Court 
of  Arches  (Elphinstone  v.  Purchaj,  1870)  to  be  legal  "  as  a 
protection  to  the  head  when  needed,"  but  this  decision  was 
reversed  on  appeal  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council  {Hebbert  v.  PurchaSf  187 1).  CH  late  years  the  old  square 
cap  of  soft  padded  cloth  or  velvet  has  been  revived  in  the 
Anglican  Church  by  some  dignitaries. 

See  J.  Braun,  S.J.,  DieliturpscheGetoandung  (Freibuig-i-B.,  1907) ; 
Hierurgica  Angticana,  part  ii.  (London,  1903):  H.  Druitt,  Costume 
on  Brasses  (London,  1906).  j;W.  A.  P.) 

BIR6ER  (?-z266),  Swedish  statesman,  nephew  of  Birger 
Brosa,  and  the  most  famous  member  of  the  ancient  noble  family 
of  the  Folkungc&tten,  which  had  so  much  to  say  for  itself  in 
early  Swedish  history,  was  created  jarl  of  Bj&lbo  by  King  Erik 
Eriksson  in  1248  and  married  the  king's  sister.    On  Erik's  death 


(RednvD  iroa  BraoD's  LilmgUeht  CtmndmatO 

Fig.  a. — Illustratioas  of  the  biretum  from 
monuments  in  the  cathedrals  of — 

a,  Brandenburg  (1281).  «,  Wiirzburg  (1521). 

b,  Augsburg  (1342).       /,  Regensburg(i564). 

c,  Bamberg  (1483).        g,  ib-  (1605?). 

d,  Regensburg  (1550).   a,  Bamberg  (1626). 


(1250)  Birger*8  son  VaMeoiar  was  elected  king  while  his  father 
acted  as  regent.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  sway  Sweden 
advanced  greatly  in  fame  and  prosperity.  In  1249  he  led  an 
expedition  to  Finland,  built  the  fortress  of  Tavastehufi,  and  thus 
hid  the  foundations  of  Sweden's  oversea  empire.  He  also  built 
Stockholm,  and  enriched  it  by  making  it  the  chief  m^rt  for  the 
trade  of  Lilbeck,  with  which  city  he  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty.  As  a  lawgiver  also  Birger  laboured  strenuously  in  the 
interests  of  dviliaation.  In  his  old  age  he  married  the  daughter 
of  King  AbeL  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  the  great  jarl  In  the 
Riddarholm  church  at  Stockholm,  erected  by  Fogelberg  at  the 
expense  of  the  Stockholm  ma^tracy  in  1S84.  He  is  also  the 
central  figure  of  Fr.  Hcdberg's  drama  Brdilopet  pA  Ulfdsa  (1865). 
See  Sveriges  Hisioria^  voL  i.  (Stockholm,  1879-1883). 

BIRIBI,  or  Cavaonole,  a  French  game  of  chance,  prohibited 
by  law  since  1837.  It  is  played  on  a  board  on  which  the  numbers 
I  to  70  are  marked.  The  players  put  their  stakes  on  the  numbers 
they  wish  to  back.  The  banker  is  provided  with  a  bag  from 
which  he  draws  a  case  containing  a  ticket,  the  tickets  corre^wnd- 
ing  with  the  numbers  on  the  board.  The  banker  odls  out  the 
number,  and  the  player  who  has  backed  it  re<»ive6  sixty-four 
times  his  stake;  the  other  stakes  go  to  the  bani^er.  In  the 
French  army  "  to  be  sent  to  Biribi "  is  a  cant  term  for  being  sent 
to  the  disciplinary  battalion  in  Algeria. 

BIRJEND,  the  capital  of  KAlki,  a  suthprovince  of  Kborasaa 
in  Persia,  in  32'*  53'  N^  59^  xo'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4550  ft. 
Pop.  about  25,000.  It  is  situated  328  m.  from  Meshed  by  the 
direct  road,  in  a  fertile  valley  running  east  and  west,  of  which 
the  aoutheni  boundary  is  a  lofty  range  of  barren  hills  known  as 
Kuh  i  Bikeran.  Through  the  valley  runs  the  Khu^  river, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  desert  towards  the  west;  it  fs,  however, 
generally  dry.  The  water-supply  of  the  town  and  of  the  7&or  80 
villages  under  its  jurisdiction  is  very  scanty.  On  the  east  of  the 
town  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  fort,  Birjend  has 
six  good  caravanserais,  a  college  and  some  mosques;  post  and 
telegraph  offices  were  established  there  in  1902. 

BIRKBECK,  GEORQB  (i776>i84i),  English  physidan  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire  on  the  xoth  of 
January  1776.  He  early  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for 
scientific  pursuits;  and  in  1799,  after  g^duating  as  doctor  of 
medicine,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy 
at  the  Aadcrsoniaa  Institution  of  Glasgow.  In  the  following 
year  he  delivered,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working>classes,  a 
gratuitous  course  of  scientific  lectures,  which  were  continued 
during  the  two  following  years  and  proved  eminently  successful. 
He  removed  to  London  in  1804,  and  there  he  endeavoured  to 
prosecute  his  philanthropic  schemes,  at  first  without  much 
encouragement,  but  ultimately  with  marked  success.  In  1823 
he  contributed  to  found  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  name  of 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Birkbeck  Institutk>n  or 
CoUege,  in  honour  of  its  founder.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  institute,  which  he  had  originally  endowed  with  the  slim 
of  £37PQt  and  held  the  office  till  his  death  on  the  xst  of  December 
X841.  The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  gradualt^ 
enlarged,  and  an  enlargement  ol  the  buildings  was  carried  out 
in  1883-1885.  The  college  how  holds  day  and  evening  classes 
in  many  of  the  sciences,  in  Uterature,  languages  and  art. 

BIRKENFELO.  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  th»  principality 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Zimmerbach,  25  m.  S.E.  of  Trier  and 
on  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Bingerbrddi  to  Neunkirehea. 
Pop.  250a  Close  by,  on  an  eminence,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Birkenfeld,  dating  from  the  X4th  century,  once  the  residence 
of  the  counts  palatine  of  ZwcibrUcken.  The  town  has  an  Evan- 
gelical and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  grand-ducal  high  school 
and  a  hospital  Besides  brewing  and  tanning,  its  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  chicory.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  trade  in  cattle^ 

The  PwNaPALiTY  of  Birkenfeld  is  hilly  and  wcU-forcstcd; 
agriculture  prospers  00  the  cleared  lands,  and  fruit  is  grown  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nahe,  the  principal  stream.  Ironstone  and 
roofing  slates  are  quarried,  and  there  is  some  industry  in  agater 
polishing  and  the  manufacture  of  trinkets.    The  principality 
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has  an  area  of  31a  sq.  m.  and  a  popolatioa  (1900)  at  43,409, 
chiefly  Protestants.  It  is  formed  oat  of  the  former  lordships  of 
Dachstuhl  and  Oberstein,  of  part  of  the  ancient  oountship  of 
Sponheim,  and  sections  of  the  duchy  of  jUlich,  which  were 
granted  to  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  181 5.  It  is  entirely  an  enclave  in  Prussian  territory, 
and  though  it  is  represented  in  the  Oldenburg  diet,  it  is  governed 
by  a  separate  RegierungskolUgium,  consisting  of  a  president  and 
two  members,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Oldenburg  ministfy. 

BIRKENHEAD,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  seaport  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  river  Mersey, 
IQ5  m.  N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  1 10,915.  It  lies  opposite 
Liverpool,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Wirral,  and  is 
served  by  the  Birkenhead  (London  &  North- Western  and  Great 
Western  joint)  and  the  Wirral  raflways.  It  is  wholly  of  modem 
growth,  although  the  name  of  Byrkhed  is  traced  to  the  forest 
which  is  believed  to  have  extended  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire.  A  Benedictine  oMnosteiy 
was  founded  (c.  1150)  by  Hamon  de  Mascy,  third  baron  of 
Dunham  Massey,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary  and  St  James.  It 
drew  its  main  revenues  from  tolls  levied  at  the  Mersey  ferry;  and 
Its  prior  satin  the  parliament  of  the  earls  of  Chester,  enjoying 
all  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  a  Palatinate  baron.  \  fine 
crypt,  along  with  remains  of  the  prior's  lodging,  refectory  and 
chapd,  may  still  be  viewed,  as  die  priory  was  putdmsed  t)y 
private  subscription  and  handed  over  to  the  municipality  in 
1896, 

The  rise  of  Birkenhead,  from  a  hamlet  of  some  50  ihhabitants 
in  1818  to  its  present  importance,  was  due  in  the  first  pUoe  to 
the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  William  Laird,  who  purchased 
in  1824  a  few  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  marshy  stream, 
known  as  Wallasey  Pool,  which  flowed  into  the  Mersey  about 
2  m.  west  of  the  village.  Among  other  oigineers,  Telford  and 
Stephenson  favoured  the  project  of  converting  Wallasey  Pool 
into  a  great  basiii  for  shipping;  but,  Urgely  owing  to  tiie  fears 
of  Liverpool  lest  a  formidable  rival  should  thus  be  created,  it  was 
not  until  1843  that  parliamentary  powets  were  obtained,  and  the 
wotk  entrusted  to  James  Rcndel,  who  finished  it  in  less  than 
five  years.  The  docks,  which  covered  an  area  of  7  acres,  were 
(^jcned  in  1847,  and  after  thrice  changing  hands  were  made 
over  in  1858  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  a  body 
created  by  act  of  1857,  to  control  the  harbouragi  on  both  sides 
of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  the  town  itself  grew  rapidly.  In  ^833  an  act 
was  passed  for  paving,  watching,  cleansing  and  improving  the 
streets;  as  well  as  for  the  regulation  of  police,  and  the  establish- 
fiientofamarket.  The  Improvement  Conunissaoners  constituted 
by  this  act  included  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  four  aldermen  of 
Liverpo<^  under  whose  care  thie  main  streets  were  laid  out  on  a 
regular  plan,  intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles;  and  the 
first  iron  tramway  in  England  was  kid  down.  EJectridty  was 
subsequently  appUfed  to  the  tramway  system.  Noteworthy 
public  buildings  are  St  Aidan*s  College,  a  hirge  brick  building  In 
Tudor  style,  for  the  use  of  Anglican  students  in  theology;  iht 
market  hall  (1845);  town  ball,  a  free  library  with  branches, 
borough  hospital,  buih  at  the  cost  of  Sir  John  Laird;  and  many 
schoob  both  public  and  private,  hiduding  the  industrial  schoob 
built  as  a  memorial  to  Albert,  prince  consort,  at  the  cost  of  Sir 
W.  Jackson,  and  the  school  <k  art,  given  by  Sir  John  Laird. 
There  are  many  handsome  modem  churches,  all  built  since  182 1. 
Roman  Catholics  are  espedaiiy  numeroos,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  Iridi  population.  The  town  Is  well  furnished  with 
apen  spaces.  Birkenhead  I^urk  was  qsened  in  1847,  Mersey 
'Ask  in  1885;  while  a  tract  of  moorland  6  m.  distant  in  the 
township  of  Tluirs«aston,  was  allotted  to  the  borough  of  Birken- 
head in  1887;  and  Meols  Common,  comprising  over  50  acres  of 
pasturdand  on  the  shores  of  Liveipool  Bay,  was  n&ade  over  to 
the  corporation  In  1900. 

The  increase  of  railway  accommodation  has  been  swift.  In 
1878  the  old  Monks  Ferry  station  on  the  Great  Western  system 
was  superseded  by  the  opening  of  the  Woodside  passenger 
station,  and  a  few  years  later  the  BItkenhcad  town  station  was 


opened.  In  t866  the  llMsey  tmiel,  oonnectiii«  BUktakiad 
with  Liverpool,  was  opened  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  system 
extends  from  Rock  Ferry  and  Park  stations  on  the  Cheshim 
side  to  the  low-level  at  Central  Station  in  Liverpool,  and  fans 
connexions  on  the  Cheshiie  side  with  the  Great  Western,  Nortk* 
Western,  Wiml  and  various  local  Unes.  The  Wi«diam« 
Mold  &  Connah's  Quay  raihray,  which  was  taken  over  by  61c 
Great  Central  company  in  1905,  helped  to  bring  the  mhiend 
wealth  o£  Flint  and  North  Wales  generally  into  the  Birkenhead 
docks. 

Woodside  Ferry  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  principal  entraaoe 
to  Birkenhead  and  the  Wirral  from  Liverpool.  The  exduaivp 
ri^t  of  ferryage  was  granted  to  the  priory  in  1332.  In 
1842  the  Birkenhead  Commissionccs  purchased  it,  under  an  act 
of  parliament,  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr  F.  R.  Price.  In 
1897  the  corporation  further  acquired  the  rights  over  the  Rock 
Ferry  and  the  New  Ferry  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town. 
Despite  competition  ttom  the  Mersey  tunnel,  these  ferries 
continue  to  transport  miUions  of  passcn^^crs  annually,  and  have 
a  considemble  share  in  the  heavy  goods  traffic. 

Though  at  the  outset  a  mere  commercial  offshoot  of  Liverpool, 
Birkenhead  has  acquired  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  and  manu- 
factured articles,  importing  guano,  grain  and  cattle  in  return. 
Iron  foundries,  breweries,  oil-cake  and  seed  mills  also  exist  side 
by  side  with  such  immense  engineering  and  shipbuilding  works 
as  the  Britannia  Works,  Canada  Works,  and,  above  all,  Laird's 
riiipbuilding  works,  where  several  early  iron  vessels  were  built^ 
and  many  cruisers  and  battleships  have  been  launched.  Huge 
warehouses  and  sheds  have  been  erected  along  the  quays  f<»' 
the  storage  of  fvcighL  In  1847  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Ware- 
housing Company  opened  its  first  warehouse,  capable  of  holding 
80,000  tons  of  goods.  A  line  called  the  Dock  Extension  railway 
was  carried  round  the  whole,  and  the  company  erected,  for  their 
workmen,  the  Dock  Cottages:  This  entire  property  is  now 
under  the  authority  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 
The  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the  corn  warehouses  are  traversed 
by  a  canal  which  gives  access  to  its  several  departments,  and  ore 
provided  with  mechanical  grain-elevators.  There  are  abo 
extensive  lalrages  for  live-stock,  and  cold  storage  for  dead  meat. 
On  the  north  and  north-east,  and  partly  on  the  east,  Birkenhead 
is  bounded  by  its  docks,  which  extend,  for  a  distance  exceeding 
2  m.,  from  the  landing-stage  at  Woodside  Ferry  to  the  Wall- 
asey  Bridge.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Egerton,  Morpeth, 
Morpeth  Branch  and  Wallasey  Docks;  while  the  Alfred  Dock, 
with  its  three  entrances,  nineteen  pairs  of  lock-gates,  8  acres 
of  water,  and  460  lin.  yds.  of  quay-space,  fulfils  the  part  of 
an  entrance-lock  to  the  whole  system.  The  great  Float,  now 
occupying  the  site  of  Wallasey  Pool,  separates  Birkenhead  fron 
Poulton-cum-Seacombe  in  the  parish  of  Wallasey.  It  forms  an 
immense  dock  of  1 20  acres,  with  a  quay-space  of  about  5  m.: 
and  communicates  on  the  E.  with  a  low-water  basin  of  about 
14  acres  and  with  the  Alfred  Dock ;  on  the  S.E.  with  the  Morpeth, 
Morpeth  Branch  and  Egerton  Docks.  The  Morpeth  Dock  (about 
If  acres,  quay-space  1299  lin.  yds.)  b  in  communication  with 
the  Morpeth  Branch  Dock  (about  3I  acres,  quay-space  600  tin. 
yds.);  both  being  set  apart  for  the  use  of  steamers.  Tlie  total 
irater-space  of  these  docks  amounts  to*  165  acres,  and  the  fineal 
quay-space  is  about  9I  nt.  The  entrances  to  the  Birkenhead 
Docks  are  capable  of  docking  the  largest  class  of  steamers  afloat. 
The  massive  iron  bridges  across  the  dock  entrances  are  opened 
and  closed  by  hydraulic  power,  which  is  hlccwise  applied  to  the 
cranes,  coal-hoists,  warehouse-lifts  and  other  machinery  about 
the  docks.  At  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  West  Float 
are  three  brge  graving  docks,  two  about  750  ft.  in  length, 
and  130  and  80  ft.  respectively  in  width;  while  the  largest 
measures  about  900  ft.  in  length  and  130  ft.  in  width. 

In  1861  Birkenhead  was  created  a  parliamentary  borough, 
returning  one  member.  In  1877  it  received  a  mtmidpal  charter, 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  including  the  suburban  townships 
of  Tranmere,  Gaughton,  Oxton  and  part  of  Higher  Bebington. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  14  aldermen  and  42  oouncQ9or». 
Area.  3848  acres. 
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BimiOl^kllAII*  «  cUy  wad  tb*  ooiB^t^eat  of  JeOcrsM 
CQvnty,  AJabama,  U.S»^,  in  tfap  iK>rUi-o«iU«i  part  of  tika  state, 
96  m.  N. W.  of  Montgomery,  at  an  altitxide  of  600  ft  It  is  served 
by  the  Soutbeni,  the  I«oui6vilk  &  NaahviUey  the  Seaboard 
Air  line,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Alabama  Great  Southern 
(of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route),  the  IlliixMs  Central,  the  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the  Birmin^iam  Sewthem 
(for  freight  only),  and  the  Kansas  City,  Memphia  8t  Bi^nuDgfaam 
(Frisco  aiystem)  railways.  Pop.  (iSgo)  a6,i7&;  (1900)  38*4 15, 
of  whom  i6,s75  were  of  ne^o  descent^  and  1776  were  foreagn- 
bom;(i9io)  132,685.  Birmingham  is  situated  in  Jones  Valley, 
between  two  mountains  which  lie  south-eaat  and  notth-wiest  ai 
the  city.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  well  constructed,  aad  there 
are  sixtfen  public  parks,  three  of  which^  East  Lake,  LaJceview 
and  Capitol,  are  particularly  attractive.  Among  the  prindpal 
huildaags  are  the  First  National  bank,  the  immeaac'  Union 
station  and  the  Saint  Vincent  hospital;  besides  severitl  fine  office 
and  school  buildings  (including  the  beautiful  manual  training 
high  school)  and  churches.  Although  the  state  constatution 
restricts  municipal  investments,  a  Waring  or  "Separate" 
sewage  system  has  been  established.  The  most  important 
educational  institutions  are  the  Birmingham  medical  college 
and  collie  of  pharmacy;  the  Birmingham  dental  coBege; 
a  school  of  art  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  At  East  Lake 
station,  in  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  Howard  College  (Baptist; 
founded  at  Marion,  Ferry  county,  in  1841  as  an  academy; 
granted  first  collegiate  degrees  in  1848;  opened  in  East  Lake 
in  1887);  and  2  m.  west  of  the  dty  is  the  North  Alabama  Con- 
ference College  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  opened  in  1897. 

Birmingham,  situated  in  an  immensely  rich  iron,  coal  and 
limcetone  region,  is  the  prindpal  manufacturing  centre  in  the 
atote,  and  the  most  important  centre  lor  the  production^  and 
manufacture  of  iron  in  the  southern  states.  In  the  decade 
1890*1900  the  value  of  the  products  of  Btttningfaam's  manu- 
factories increased  78.9%  from  $7/>64tB48  to  $12,581,066;  in 
1900  establishments  under  the  '*  factory  system  "  produced 
goo<to  valued  at  $8,599418,  in  1905  at  $7,592,958,  a  decease 
«fii.7%. 

Immediately  outside  the  dty  limits  in  1905  there  wiefe  numy 
Jaige  manufactories,  including  the  repair  shops  ci  the  Southern 
railroad;  iron  and  steel,  car  wheels  and  cotton-oil  were  among 
the  products  of  the  suburban  factories.  In  Jefferson  county 
there  were  in  1900  more  than  300  minhig  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  engaged,  chiefly,  in  the  production  of  iron,  coal 
and  coke,  and  a  majority  of  th^  are  in  Birmtngham  and  its  sub- 
urban towns.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  dty  is  Red  Mountain, 
2$  m.  long  and  about  225  ft.  high,  rich  in  hematite  iron  ore; 
valuable  limestone  deposits  are  found  some  30  m.  distant,  and 
in  the  vidnity  are  three  groat  coalfields,  the  Warrior,  the  Coosa 
and  the  Cahaba.  These  natural  advantages  make  possible  the 
production  of  pig  iron  at  a;n  unusuiily  low  cost.  In  1900  the 
Birmingham  dMrict  produced  six-sevenths  of  the  total  pig  iron 
eqx>rted  from  the  United  States,  and  in  1902  nine-tenths 
of  Alabamans  coal,  coke  and  pig  iron;  In  1905  Jefferson  county 
produced  67.5  %  of  the  total  iron  and  steel  product  of  the  state, 
and  62.5%  c^  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the  st^te.  The  first 
steel  plant  in  the  southern  states  was  established  at  Birmingham 
in  1897;  fai  1902,  at  Ensley,  one  of  the  suburbs,  there  were  10 
furnaces  controlled  by  one  company.  The  dty  has  also  a  large 
trade  in  cotton,  the  annual  recdpts  averaging  about  100,000  bales. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  goods,  cotton-seed  oil, 
jram,  fomiture  and  machinery.  Birmingham  also  has  Important 
lumber  interests. 

The  dty  is  a  product  of  the  industrial  transformation  in  the 
aouthein  states  since  the  Civil  War.  In  r87t>  the  site  was  a 
cotton  field,  where  two  railways,  the  South  &  North,  and  the 
Alabama  &  Chattanooga,  now  part  respectively  of  the  Louis^ 
viUe  9i  Nashville  and  the  Southern  System,  met,  2  m.  from 
Elyton.  in  1871  a  land  company,  promoted  by  railway  officials, 
founded  Birmingham.  Within  four  months  the  population  was 
xtoo;  by  1873  it  was  2500;  in  r88o  it  was  3086;  and  in  1890 
it  had  reached  26,178. 


BiimiNGI^All,  a  otty  and  a  municipal,  county,  and  pariia- 
mentary  borough,  the  metropoliaof  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
distiiccs  in  England.  Pop.  (1901)  522,204.  It  lies  in  the  north- 
west of  Warwickshire,  but  its  suburbs  extend  into  Staffordshire 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  into  Worcestershire  on  the  south. 
It  is  113  m.  north-west  from  London  by  the  London  &  North- 
western railway,  \ying  on  the  k>op  line  between  Rugby  and 
Stafford;  it  is  abo  served  by  the  northern  line  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  by  the  north  and  west  (Derby-Bristol)  line  of  the 
^dland  railway. 

SiU.'^Birm  Ingham,  built  upon  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  is 
situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rea  and  other  smaU  feeders  of  the 
river  Tame,  near  their  sources,  and  upon  the  rising  ground 
between  these  valleys.  The  site  is,  therefore,  boldly  undulating, 
varying  frofn  200  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level,  steadily  rising 
towards  the  north  and  west,  while  the  well-marked  line  of  the 
Lickey  hills  skirts  the  site  on  the  south-west,  extending  thence 
south-eastward.  From  the  hi^  ground  to  the  south-east 
Binrangham  thus  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  semidrcular 
amphitheatre,  the  masses  of  houses  broken  by  innumerable 
factoiy-chimneys;  the  whole  scene  conveying  a  remarfcaUe 
impression  of  a  community  of  untiring  industrial  activity. 
The  area  of  the  town  is  neariy  20  sq.  m.,  the  greatest  Icrtgth  from 
north  to  south  7  nu,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  4  m.  Yet 
Bmningham  is  a  fraction  only  of  an  industrial  district,  of  which 
it  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity,  which  itself  resembles 
one  vast  dty,  and  embraces  such  famous  manufacturing  towns 
as  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Wednesbury  and  many 
others.  This  is  the  cfistrict  commonly  known  as  the  "  Black 
Country,"  which  forms  part  of  tho  South  Staffordshire  industrial 
district.  Birmingham,  however,  does  not  lie  oauoUy  within 
the  "Black  Country"  properly  so-called. 

Streets  and  Builditigs. — ^The  plan  of  the  town,  as  dictated  by 
the  site,  is  irr^i^r;  the  streets  arc  mostly  winding,  and  often 
somewhat  narrow.  In  the  centre  are  several  fine  thoroughfares, 
containing  neariy  all  the  most  important  buildings.  New  Street, 
Corporation  Street  and  Colmore  Row  are  the  chief  of  these. 
At  the  western  end  of  New  Street  is  a  fine  group  of  buildings, 
indudii^  the  coundl  house  and  art  gallery,  the  town  hall  and 
post  office.  The  coundl  house  and  art  gallery,  begun  in  1S74 
and  completed  in  1881,  is  in  Renaissance  style,  and  the  material 
is  Darley  Dale,  Spinkwell  and  Wrexham  stone.  The  entrance 
is  surmounted  with  a  pediment  filled  with  groups  of  excellent 
sculpture.  The  erection  of  that  part  which  forms  the  art  gallery 
vias  the  work  ot  the  gas  committee,  to  whom  the  council  granted 
the  site  on  condition  that  they  would  build  such  a  gallery  over 
fhdr  own  office,  the  council  having  no  powers  at  the  time  to 
raise  the  required  funds.  The  art  gallery  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  modem  paintings,  including  masterpieces  of  David  Cox, 
Millais,  Hunt,  Henry  Moore,  Albert  Moore,  Briton- Riviere  and 
Burne-Jones.  In  the  industrial  hall  are  rich  stores  of  Oriental 
metal  work,  Limoges  enamd,  English  and  foreign  glass  and 
Japanese  ceramics.  In  the  side  galleries  are  various  textiles, 
and  Persian,  Rhodian,  Grds  de  Flandres  and  other  pottery. 
There  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  Wedgwood.  Notable  also 
is  the  collection  of  arms,  which  is  probably  the  most  complete  in 
existence.  The  purchase  of  jMctures  has  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  on  art  gallery  purchase  fund  of  £12,000, 
privately  contributed  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  cor- 
poration. Many  valuable  works  of  art  are  the  gift  of  individuals. 
In  1906  plans  were  obtained  for  additional  municipal  offices  and 
another  art  g^ery  on  a  site  on  the  opposite  side  of  Edmund 
Street  from  the  council  house.  The  town  hall,  completed  in 
1850,  is  severriy  classic,  modelled  upon  a  Greek  temple.  The 
lower  stage  consists  of  a  plinth  or  basement,  23  ft.  high,  upon 
which  is  reared  a  facade  of  peripteral  character,  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns  (36  ft.  high)  at  the  two  prindpal  fronts,  and 
thirteen  columns  on  each  side.  These  columns  (imitated  from 
those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome)  support  a  bold 
and  enriched  cornice;  finished  at  each  end  with  a  lofty  pediment 
and  entablature.  The  exterior  of  the  hall  is  built  of  An^esea 
liiarble.     The  interior  consists  chiefly  of  a  regularly-built  room. 
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desigiiod  ^>eciaUy  for  meetings  and  concerts,  With  an  of chestra 
containing  a  fine  organ.  The  hall  seats  upward&of  aooo  persons, 
but  when  cleared  of  benches,  as  is  the  case  at  great  political 
meetings,  over  5000  may  find  standing  room.  The  Midland 
Institute,  adjacent  to  the  town  hall  on  the  west,  has  a  fine 
lecture  theatre.  To  the  south  lie  the  post  office,  the  inland 
revenue  ofiice  and  Queen's  College.  To  the  north  is  the  Gothic 
building  of  Mason  College,  an  institution  merged  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  Central  free  library,  adjoining  the  Midland  Institute, 
was  rebuilt  in  1879,  after  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  fine  Shake-  • 
speare  library,  the  Cervantes  collection,  and  a  large  series  of 
books  on,  and  antiquities  of,  Warwickshire,  known  as  the 
Staunton  collection.  The  Shakespeare  scries  was  as  far  as 
possible  replaced,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  largest  refer- ; 
€nce  and  lending  libraries  in  England.  Edmund  Street  and 
Colmore  Row  are  fine  thoroughfares  running  parallel  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  either  side  of  the  council  house; 
in  the  first  the  principal  building  is  the  school  of  art,  in  the  second 
are  several  noteworthy  private  buildings.  Both  terminate  at 
Snow  Hill  station,  that  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  New 
Street  station,  that  of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  Mid- 
land railways,  lies  close  to  the  street  of  that  name,  fronted  by 
the  Queen's  hotel.  The  station  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  roof  of  the  older  portion  consists  of  a  vast  arch  of 
^lasa  and  iron,  carried  on  pillars  on  each  side,  and  measuring 
1 100  ft.  in  length,  80  ft.  in  height,  and  21 2  ft.  in  width  in  a  single 
span.  The  building  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists  fronts  New 
Street  Itself  with  a  fine  classic  portico;  here  arc  also  the  exchange 
(Gothic)  and  the  grammar  school  of  King  Edward  VI., «  Per^ 
pendicular  building  dating  from  1840,  designed  by  Sir  Charles 
.Barry.  Corporation  Street  was  the  outcome  of  a  great  "  Im- 
provement scheme"  initiated  in  1875.  ^^^  ^c  object  of  clearing 
away  a  mass  of  insanitary  property  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  of  constructing  a  main  thoroughfare  from  the  centre  to  the 
north-eastern  outlet,  starting  from  New  Street,  near  the  railway 
station  to  Bull  Street,  and  thence  continuing  to  the  Aston 
Road.  The  scheme  received  parliamentary  sanction  in  1876, 
and  was  finished  in  1882  at  a  cost  <A  £1 ,520,657,  This  led  to  an 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  residential  quarter  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  finest  building  in  this  handsome  street  is  the 
Victoria  assize  courts.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid*by  Queen 
Victoria  in  1887,  after  Birmingham  had  been  created  an  assize 
district;  the  building  was  completed  in  1891.  There  is  a  handr 
some  entrance,  and  within  is  a  great  hall,  80  ft.  by  40,  with  a 
series  of  stained-glass  windows.  The  exterior  is  red,  and  highly 
ornamented  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 

Among  other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  county  court, 
education  offices  and  military  drill  hall.  Among  a  fine  series 
of  statues  and  monuments  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of 
Nelson  by  Richard  Westmacott,  in  the  Bull  Ring;  those  of 
Joseph  Sturge,  at  the  Five  Ways,  and  ol  Thomas  Attwood,  the 
founder  of  the  Political  Union,  in  Stephenson  Place,  both  by 
J.  E.  Thomas;  James  Watt,  a  singulariy  beautiful  work,  in 
Ratdift  Place,  by  Alexander  Munro;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Now 
Street,  by  Peter  HoUins;  Albert,  prince  consort,  in  the  council 
house,  by  J.  H.  Foley;  and  Queen  Victoria,  by  Thomas  Woolncr; 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  the  hall  of  the  post  office,  by  Matthew 
Noble;  and  Dr  Priestley,  in  New  Street,  by  F.  J.  Williamson. 
There  is  also  a  fountain  behind  the  town  hall,  commemorative 
of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  flanked  by 
statues  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  and  George  Dawson,  who  took 
active  part  in  the  municipal  reform  movement  previous  to 
Mr  Chamberlain's  years  of  bffice.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  famous 
statue  of  James  Watt  is  in  a  special  chapel  at  Handsworth 
church. 

Suburhs,— The  prindpal  streets  radiating  from  central 
Birmingham  to  the  suburbs  are  served  by  electric  tramways 
worked  by  the  corporation,  and  also  by  nM>tor  omnibuses^ 
The  principal  suburbs  are  as  foUowsu  Edgbatton  and  Harbome 
lie  south-west  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  being  approached  by 
6roa4  Street.  These  form  a  residential  district  principally 
inhabited  by  the  richer  classes,  and  owing  to  the  enforcement 


of  strkt  rules  by  the  ground  hnAlord,  retain  a  remarkable  semi- 
rural  character,  almost  every  house  having  a  garden.    Here, 
moreover,  are  Calthorpe  Park,  the  botanical  gardens,  and  the 
large  private  grounds  attached   to  Edgbaston  Hall,  also  the 
Warwickshire  county  cricket  ground.  To  the  south  of  Edgbaston, 
however,  are  the  growing  manufacturing  districts  of  Selly  Oak 
and  Bourneville,  and  south  of  these,  Northfield  and  King's 
Norton,  in  Worcester^re.    The  districts  to  the  east  of  central 
Birmingham  are  Balsall  Heath,  Sparkbrook,  Small  Heath  and 
Saltley.    On  the  south-east  is  the  residential  suburb  of  Moseley, 
and  on  the  east  that  of  Vardley.    Between  Moseley  and  King's 
Heath  to  the  south,  is  Highbury,  the  seat  of  Mr  JoMph  Chamber- 
lain, whose  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  both  during 
his  mayoralty  (1873-1876)  and  at  other  times,  was  a  prindpal 
factor  in  such  works  as  the  mimidpalization  of  the  gas  and  water 
supply,  the  Corporation  Street  improvement,  and  the  foundation 
of  Birmingham  University.    On  the  cast  side  the  transition  from 
town  to  country  is  deariy  marked.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  on  the  west  side,  where  the  borough  of  Smetbwick  adjoins 
Birmingham,  and  the  roads  through  West  Bromwich  and  towards 
Oldbury  and  Dudley  have  the  character  of  continuous  streets^ 
On  this  side  are  Soho  and  Handsworth,  which  gives  name  to  a 
parliamentary  division  of  Staffordshire.    To  the  north   lies 
Aston  Manor,  a  municipal  borough  of  itself,  with  Pony  Bar 
beyond.    To  the  north-cast  a  populo«»  district  extends  towards 
the  town  of  Sutton  Coldfidd.    Aston  Hall  is  a  fine  Jacobean 
mansion  standing  in  an  extensive  park.    Aston  Lower  Grounds 
is  an  adjacent  pleasure-ground.    Besides  these  and  the  Edg- 
baston groimds    the    chief    parks    are    Summersfield    Park, 
towards  Smethwidc;  Soho  Park;  Victoria  Park,  Handsworth; 
Addcrley  Park,  towards  Saltley;  and  Victoria  Park,  Snull 
Heath.    There  is  a  race-course  at  C^tk  Bromwich,  3  m.  east  of 
the  town. 

Ckurekes  and  i^c/t^iim.—- Birmmgham  is  not  rich  In  ecdesi- 
astical  architecture.  It  became  a  bishopric  under  the  Btshoprics 
of  Southwark  and  Birmingham  Act  1904,  including  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Birmin^iam  and  the  rural  deanery  of  Handsworth, 
previously  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  Before  1 8  2 1  it  was  in  the 
diocese  o£  Lichfield.  There  were  formerly  a  religious  bouse,  the 
priory  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  a  Gild  of  the  Holy  Croat, 
an  association  partly  religious  and  partly  charitable,  having  a 
chantry  in  the  parish  church.  The  possessions  of  the  priory 
went  to  the  crown  at  the  dissolution,  and  the  building  iras 
destroyed  before  the  dose  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  lands  of  the 
Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  tn^tees 
for  the  support  of  the  free  grammar  school.  Until  1715  then 
was  but  one  parish  church,  St  Martin's,  a  rectory,  ha^ng  the 
tithes  of  the  entire  parish  of  Birmingham.  St  Martin's  was 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  in  the  omirse 
of  ages  was  so  disfigured,  internally  and  externally,  as  to  pnesent 
no  traces,  except  in  the  tower  and  spire,  of  its  former  character. 
In  1853  the  tower  was  found  to  be  in  a  dan^rous  condition,  and 
together  with  the  spire  was  rebuilt.  In  1873  the  remaining  part 
of  the  <Ad  church  was  removed  without  disturbing  the  mona* 
ments,  and  a  larger  edifice  was  erected  in  its  place.  Sl  Philip^ 
a  stately  Italian  structure,  designed  by  Archer,  a  pupil  of  Wren, 
was  the  next  church  erected.  It  was  consecrated  in  X7is» 
enlarged  in  1884,  and  became  the  pro-cathedral  on  the  foundation 
of  the  diocese.  It  contains  a  rich  series  of  stained-glass  windows 
by  Bume-Jonos.  Then  followed  St  Bartholomew's  in  1749, 
St  Mary's  in  1774,  St  Paul'sin  1779,  St  James's,  Ashted,  in  1791, 
and  others.  St  Alban's  is  a  good  example  of  J.  L.  Pearson's 
work,  and  Edgbaston  church  is  a  picturesque  Peipendicular 
structure. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Birmingham  was  a  stnm^iold  ol 
Puritanism.  Clarendon  speaks  of  it  and  the  ndghbowfaood  as 
"  the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  in  England."  Baxter, 
on  the  other  hand,  commending  the  garrison  of  Coventry,  says 
it  contained  **  the  most  religious  men  of  the  parts  rotnd  aboat, 
especially  from  Birmingham.".  The  traditional  reputation  for 
Nonconformity  is  maintained  by  the  town,  all  varieties  of 
dissenters  being  numerous  and  influentiaL    The  Unitarians  tha 
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oUest  body  cstablisked  heroi  have  among  their  chapeb  a  hand- 
tome  structure  in  Bristol  Road,  tins  (M  Meeting,  whidi  in  1885 
replaced  the  building  in  which  the  congregatioB  ivas  fonned  00 
thib  Presbyterian  model  by  a  number  of  ministers  ejected  un^ 
the  Act  of  Unifonnity.  Another  chapel,  the  New  Meeting,  in 
Moor  Street,  is  menkorable  as  having  been  the  place  of  Dr  Joseph 
Priestley's  ministerial  labours  from  1780  onwiords.  In  1863  tha 
Unitarians  removed  from  this  place  to  a  new  Gothic  edfflce, 
caUed  the  church  of  the  Blessiah,  in  Broad  Street,  where  thc^ 
preserve  a  momment  of  Priestley,  with  a  medallion  portrait  in 
profile,  and  an  inscription  written  by  Priestley's  friend,  Dr  Pair. 
The  first  meedng-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends-  dates  fiom 
about  169a  Among  Independent  chapebi  that  of  Carr's  Lane 
had  John  Angell  James  and  Robert  WaUiam  Dale  as  ministers. 
The  Baptists  first  erected  a  chapel  in  Cannon  Stxeet  in  1738. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  established  in  Birmingham  by 
John  Wesley  himself  in  1745,  when  he  was  roughly  handled 
while  preacldngon  Gosta  Green.  In  ;903  a  vety  finecentcal  hall, 
with  lofty  tower,  was  opened  by  this  body,  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  fronting  upon  Corporation,  Ryder  and  DaUon 
streets.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  places  of  wor8h4>,  And  the 
Jews  have  a  synagogue.  From  the  revolution  of  1688  until 
1789  the  Roman  Catholics  had  no  place  of  wonhip  here;  but 
Birmingham  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  Tbecathecbal 
of  St  Chad  was  built  from  the  deag^  of  A.  W.  Pu^n.  At 
Erdington,  towards  Sutton  Coldfield,  is  a  large  Benedictine  Abbc^ 
(1897)  of  the  Beuron  congregation,  founded  as  a  monastacy  in 
1876;  and  in  the  vicinity,  at  Oscott,  i»  St  Mary's  College,  where 
the  chapd  b  a  fine  exan^le  of  Pugia's  wo^  rjiwiiwi  Newman 
was  superior  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Phifip  Neri  from  its  foundation 
in  Z851. 

Admnistralum, — ^The  govermnent  of  the  town  resided  origin* 
aOy  in  the  high  and  low  bailifiB,  both  oflkers  chosen  at  the  court 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  acting  as  his  deputies.  The  syitem 
was  a  loose  one,  but  by  degrees  it  became  somewhat  orgudxed, 
and  crown  writs  were  addressed  to  the  bailiflb.  In  183s,  when 
the  town  was  enfraiichised,  they  were  made  the  returning  ofikers. 
About  the  b^inning  of  tbe  igtb  century,  however,  a  more  regular 
system  was  instituted,  by  im  act  creating  a  body  of  street  o^- 
missioners,  who  acted  for  the  parish  of  Birmingham,  the  hamlets 
outside  its  boundaries  having  similar  boards  <rf  their  own.  Hie 
annoyance  and  difficulty  caused  by  these  bodies,  thirteen  in 
number,  led  to  a  demand  for  the  incorporation  of  Birminghain 
as  a  borough;  and  a  charter  was  accordingly  granted  by  the 
crown  in  1838,  vesting  the  general  government  hi  a  mayor, 
sixteen  aldermen  and  forty-seven  councillors.  The  powers  of 
this  body  were,  however,  unusually  restricted,  the  other  local 
governing  bodies  remaining  in  existence.  It  was  not  untH  1851 
that  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  abolishing  all  governing 
anthorities  excepting  the  town  oouncH,  and  transferring  all 
powers  to  this  body.  Another  local  act  was  obtained  in  1863, 
and  in  1883  these  various  acts  were  combined  into  tbe  Birmiag- 
ham  Corporation  Consolidation  Act  In  1889  Birmingham  was 
createda  dty,  and  a  grant  made  of  an  official  coat  of  aims  carry* 
ing  supporters.  The  title  ol  lord  mayor  was  conferred  on  the 
chief  magistrate  in  1897.  The  dty  council  consists  of  eighteen 
aldermen  and  fifty-four  councillors,  selected  from  eighteen  wards; 
it  is  divided  into  seventeen  committees,  most  of  which  consnt  of 
eight  men^rs.  The  coiporation  fe  the  largest  employer  of 
kboor  in  the  borou^  and  Is  also  a  large  landowner. 

The  gas,  electric  and  water  supplies  are  in  its  hands.  The 
gas  sui^ly  was  taken  over  in  1873,  and  tiie  electric  in  1900  for 
£430,000.  The  local  sooroca  of  water^upply  are  the  rivers 
Bourne  and  Blythe,  the  Plant  Brook  and  tbie  Perry  Stream,  and 
eight  de^  wells..  These  woriis  cto  provide  so  million  gallons 
daily  in  dry  weather.  A  large  area  outside  tie  dty  boundaries 
is  supplied,  and  fai  1891,  the  demand  having  ihta  to  nearly 
17  milfions  a  day,  new  sources  had  to  be  considered,  and  it  was 
determined  to  seciL  an  entMy  new  siq^^  in  Wales.  By  an  act 
of  1893  power  was  given  to  acquire  the  watefshed  of  the  rivers 
Blan  and  Claerwen,  tributaries  of  the  Wye,  lying  west  of  Rhyader 
in  Wales,  and  to'  construct  the  necessary  warfcs^  the  capital 


aothoriaed  being  £6,000,006.  About  £5,900,000  had  been  spent 
when,  on  the  3ist  of  July  1904,  King  Edward  VII.  fbrmaXy 
opened  the  svqiply.  Two  reservoirs  on  the  river  Elan,  formed  1^ 
masonry  dams  from  98  to  198  ft  above  the  river-bed,  were  then 
completed,  the  construction  of  the  three  planned  on  the  CUer- 
wen  being  deterred  until  ntoeesity  sbovki  arise.  Neariy/a  milt 
bdow  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  the  great  Oiban  Coeh  (bm, 
199  ft  high,  and  the  same  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  600  ft 
long  at  the  top,  holds  up  the  water  for  over  4  m.  in  the  Elan,  and 
over9intheClaerwen,havinga  capacity  of  1500  million  gaUons. 
A  series  of  thirty  filter  beds  is  indnded  in  the  orighiat  scheme; 
and  the  water  travels  73*3  m.  from  the  source  to'  Bimdagham 
by  gravity  alone  wiUi  a  frifl  of  about  170  ft  The  area  of  the 
gathetingground  is  45,563  acres,  the  mean  annual  rsiniall  in  the 
district  being  63  in.  The  complete  sdieme  provided  water  for 
fifty  years  in  advance,  and  a  t«*»^Hiw«  of  75  mfllion  galloaa  a 
daywutekeninto  account,  in  addition  to  97  mlBion  ^llons  for 
compensation  water  to  the  liver.  The  part  of  the  works  opened 
in  X904  proWded  about  97inillipn  gallons  of  supply  dafly  to  the 
dty.  llie  corporation  »  obfiged  by  the  act  to  supi^y  towns 
wftUn  15  m.  of  the  line  of  the  aqueduct.  A  viUage  for  the 
atcommodation  of  workniea  was  established  iiear  the  Cabsn  €ooh 
dam;  a&d  the  corporation  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the 
Gothenbteg  ^stem  lA. respect  of  the  su{^y  of  intoxidttii^ 
liquors,  pennittiag  no  publican  to  open  a  Uceued  house. 

Tbe  administration  of  the  poor*law  b  vested  in  a  board  of 
guardians  of  sixty  members  for  the  parish  of  Bkmingham. 
The  puiah  of  Edgbaaton  (wholly  within  the  borough/ is  In  the 
poor-law  union  of  King's  Norton,  and  that  part  of  th6  parish  of 
Astos  induded  in  the  borough  is  in  the  Aston  UnipiL  These  ar^ 
three  workhousc»—that  for  Birmingham  parish,  situated  at 
Birmingham  Heath,,  is  capable  of  receiving  over  oooo  »«*"*«4tT 
In  z88s  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  tras  appointed^  and  a 
system  of  cross-viffltation  started  for  the  purpose  of  rhi^pfcing 
abuses  of  outdoor  .rdief .  WorUiouses,  infirmaries  and  cottage 
homes  are  managed  by  the  board,  on  which  women  fint  sat  in 
1880.  Tlie  administration  of  justice  was  performed  from  18^ 
to  1884  by  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  wUh  a  recorder,  and  a 
court  of  petQr  sesskma.  In  1884  Birmingham  was  made  an 
assise  di^rict  of  Warwickshire.  In  1905  a  spedal  jnvenile 
offenders'  court  was  initiated.  The  borough  gaol  is  at  WixMoa 
Green  towards  &netfawkk.  The  drainage  system  is  managed 
by  the  Birmingham,  Tame  and  Rea  Dbtrict  drainage  boaod, 
constituted  in  1877,  tod  consistingr  of  members  from  the  dty 
council  and  from  districts  outside  the  munid^  area. 

Birmingham  was  enfranchiaed  in  1839,  when  two  repreaent*- 
tlves  were  aiwigned  to  it,  and  Thomas  Attwood  vad  Joshua 
Scholefiekl,  leaders  of  the  Political  Umon,  were  elected.  Ini867 
three  members  were  assigned,  and  in  1885  the  number  vas 
increased  to  aevei^  and  a  corre^wnding  number  of  parliamentary 
divisions  created,  namely  Bordealey,  Coitml,  Eaat,.£dgba8ton, 
North,  South  and  West  By  the  Provincial  Local  Government 
Board  Act  of  1891  four  local  board  districts  were  added  to  the 
dty  of  Birmingham  for  local  government— Harbome  (Staffbrd- 
sfake),  Balsall  Heath  (Worcestershire),  Saltiey  and  the  tund 
hamlet  of  Littie  Bromwich  (Warwickshire).  Tltoe  districts 
were  by  the  act  declared  to  be  in  the  Goimty  of  Warwick,  though 
stin  remaining  in  their  respective  counties  for  tbe  exerdse  of 
freehold  votes.  By  this  act  the  boundaries  of  the  dty  were  made 
osnterminous  for  parliamentary,  mxmic^  and  school  board 
purposes.    The  area  is  19,639  acres. 

llie  population  of  Birmingham  in  1700  was  about  r  5,000. 
In  1801  it  was  73,000;  and  it  increased  rapidly  through. the 
century.    In  x89r  it  was  478,1x3  and  in  1901,  599,204. 

BdmeaHon. — ^Theoklcst  educational  institution  is  the  grammar 
sdiool  of  King  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1559  out  of  the  lands  ^ 
the  Gihl  of  the  Holy  Crass,  then  of  the  annual  value  of  £91.  The 
endowments  bow  yield  upwarda  of  £i7,ooa  T^  principal 
school' induded  in  the  foundation  is  the  boys'  higb  sclioolf  held 
in  the  buBding  in  New  Street  It  has  a  dsissical  and  a  modem 
shle,  and  educates  about  500  boys.  Adjoining  It,  in  a  new 
buBdhig  opened  in «8Q4»lft  a laise  high  acfaool. for  ^l\vitb  300 
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pupQft.  Thnre  tn  dso  on  the  fouiuktioo  aevea  middle  tdbeokt 
caUedgrunmarsdioolft,  four  for  gids  end  three  for  b^B,  situated 
in  different  perts  of  the  dtv.  and  containing  about  1900  pupils 
altogether.  The  tchoofl  ^ve  numerous  wrhohirriijps  teaabk 
at  the  schools  as  well  as  exhibitiaos  to  the  umversities  and  other 
places  of  hifl^r  educatioii.  Quoa's  College  founded  in  x8a8 
as  a  sdiool  of  medictne,  subsequently  embraced  other  subjects, 
though  in  1889  only  the  medical  and  theokgicsl  departments 
were  mahitained.  In  i88i  a  huge  part  of  the  scientific  tfsfhing; 
hitherto  done  by  special  professors  in  Queen's  College,  vas  taken 
over  by  Mason  CoUege,  and  in  1892  the  whole  medical  department 
was  removed  to  the  same  institution  under  an  order  from  the 
court  of  chancery.  This  diaage  helped  to  advance  the  Biimhig- 
ham  medical  school  to  a  position  of  high  repute.  The  theological 
students  (Church  of  England)  of  Queen's  College  are  few.  The 
idea  of  devekqnng  Queoi's  College  into  a  univerHty  had  long 
existed.  But  it  was  destined  to  be  realieed  in  connexion  with 
Mason  College,  founded  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  in  1870.  Subse^ 
qdent  deeds  (1874  and  1881)  added  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
practical,  merhsirifal  and  artistic  curriculum  of  the  original 
foundation,  and  provided  that  instructicn  may  be  given  la  all 
such  other  stib  jecta  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  tinw  judge 
necessary,  wfafle  once  in  eveiy  fifteen  years  the  piovisioas  of  the 
deed  may  be  varied  to  meet  changing  ne^ds— theology  only  being 
definitely eaduded.  IniSgyanewactwaspassedattheinstance 
of  the  trustees,  creating  a  court  of  <8o  manben,  and  removing 

the  theological  lestiktibn.  A  measure  of  popular 
Sff!^      oontiol  is  given  through  the  appointment  fay  the  dty 

coundl  of  five  out  of  the  eleven  trustees.  In  i8g8  a 
public  meeting  csrried  a  resolutson  in  favour  d  Creatinf  a  uni- 
versity. It  was  estimated  that  a  quarts  of  a  miUkm  was  needed 
to  endow  and  equip  a  university  on  the  ecate  proposed.  IhHuding 
£50^000  offered  by  Mr  Andrew  Caniegle,an  equal  amount  from 
an  anoi^mous  dtmor,  and  the  rest  from  local  subacriben,  in  the 
autumn  of  1899,  is^spoo  had  been  subscrfl)ed,  and  the  pdvy 
council  was  at  once  petitioned  for  a  charter,  which  waa  granted. 
The  draft  provided  for  the  the  incoqMmtion  of  the  unhrmify  of 
Birmingham  with  Iscultics  of  sdenoe,  arts,  medirine  and  com* 
merce,  with  power  to  grant  degrees,  1^  Ibr  its  govcmment  bgr 
m  court  of  goveinon  (of  whidi  women  may  be  members),  a 
counci  and  a  senate.  Mason  College  was  moged  in  the  univer* 
sity.  The  fscnity  of  commerce  constitutes  a  distinctive  feature 
Jb  the  scheme  of  the  \mivenity,  the  object  being  to.  bring  its 
teachfaig  fata  dose  touch  with  the  faidustrisl  life  of  the  dty,  the 
district  and  the  Ungdom.  Iiv  1905  Sir  Edward  Elgsr  (who 
resigned  in  r9o8)  became  the  first  occupant  of  a  diair  of  music, 
founded  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr  Rkhard  Peyton.  From 
the  same  year  great  strides  were  made  in  the  development  of  the 
fldentific  departments  of  the  unhrerrity.  A  site  at  Edgbaston 
was  given  by  Lord  C^khorpe/aad  the  eieCtiaQof  a  cem|^ete  and 
cortly  set  of  buHdlngi  was  undertaken. 

The  Munich  School  of  Art  was  formed  by  die  trsnsfennce 
to  the  corporation  bt  X885  of  the  then  ezisdng  sehod  of  art 
and  the  sodety  of  arts,  and  by  the  enctkm  of  the  building 
in  Margarrt  Street,  the  site  having  already  been  given 
and  a  portion  of  the  oos^  provided  by  private  donoEs. 
There  are  one  central  school  and  two  branch  sdmob.  Evening 
dssses  are  also  held  in  some  of  the  provided  schools.  The 
MkUand  Institute,  the  bulkUng  of  which  was  founded  In  185s, 
and  enlarged  subsequently,  inehkfes  a  geoersl  literary  and  an 
industrial  department.  A  marked  development  took  place 
in  1885,  when,  fresh  room  having  been  provided  by  the  removal 
of  the  school  of  art  hlthsrto  held  fe  the  buikiing,  the  indnstrisl 
department  was  gieatly  enlarged,  resulting  In  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  best  metsUurgiosl  schools  in  the  Ungdoos.  TheMunidpal 
Technfcal  School  was  esUblished  fak  1893  in  the  boiUing  of  the 
Midland  Instituur,  and  hi  1895  was  housed  hi  a  fine  buadingof  its 
own,  in  Suffolk  Stitet,  whither  the  whole  of  the  scientific  teacUng 
*ef  the  Inatitute  was  transferred.  It  osntahis  metallurgical  and 
engineering  workshops  and  laboratories,  lecture  theatres  for  the 
tesrWng  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  womenli  department,  and 
rooms  for  the  tsacUng  of  macfafae  drswing  and  todUhv  <m* 


iftmctien.   Among  other  educatidnsl  fMadatkins  may  be 
tioned  a  number  of  industrial  schools,  reformatories  and  prhrata 
schools  of  a  food  dass. 

The  pdm^Nil  hbnuies  are  the  Birmingham  libraiy,  founded 
in  1798  by  hr  Priestley,  in  a  modem  buildh«,  the  Central  fna 
libcary,  and  other  free  librariBa  kk  diferent  parts  of  thie  ^y; 
each  with  a  lending  department  and  a  reading  room. 

CAoriMtf.— The  geaersl  hoipital,  the  fioundatioA  of  I>r  Ash, 
an  esQSBsat  local  phsfiidan,  ^ras  opened  in  1799.  The  old 
buflding  waa  replaced  hi  1897  by  a  q^limdkl  new  owe  m  St  Mary^ 
Square,  costing  Uc6fiOo.  The  Qimen^  hoq>ital,  Bath  Row, 
the  other  large  hospital  of  the  town,  was  founded  hi  1640  by 
W.  Sands  Qoix„  FJI.S.,  an  emhMBt  lecsl  surgeon,  who  atow 
founded  the  (Queen's  CcUegeaa  a  medkals^ooL  The  general 
diipensary,  the  oficen  of  which  visit  patienta  at  their  own  home^ 
relieves  about  8boo  yearly.  The  ehfldren's  heqiital  (free)  estsb> 
lished  hi  1864  by  Dr  Heslop,  has  two  esUbliriimenta— 4or  out* 
patients  (a  handsome  (Gothic  buildiag)  m  Stedhouse  Lane,  and 
an  hi-patient  departamnt  in  Broad  StieeL  These  is  abo  a 
women's  hospltnl  (free>  for  the  epedal  diseases  of  wobcd;  a 
lyfng-hi  charitsr;  speehd  hospitals  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  bodily  defsrtaicies,  and  the  teeth;  and  a  hmaosopathic 
hoq>ital  The  parish  of  Bfrminf^m  mshitiifnw  a  laiqgB  hifirmsijf 
at  the  workhouse  (Biiminfliam  Heath),  and  a  dlspeaaary  for 
oat-patients  hi  Paradise  Street  The  ma jority  of  the  hospitab 
and  dispensaries  am  fme.  Nearly  aU  these  medical  chMitiea 
depend  upon  subscriptions,  donations,  kgsdca  and  income  from 
invested  property*  Theteare  twopidilicergsnisations  for  afcUng 
the  charities,  bodi  of  which  were  begun  in  Birminghsm.  One  is 
a  simultaneous  colectfon  hi  October  in  dmrdies  and  diapfia» 
on  the  Sunday  called  Hospital  Sunday,  establhfaed  in  tiS9i 
the  olheif  is  the-  SatiAday  Hospital  coUection,  mads  by  the 
workrpeopis  in  Masoh,  whkh  waa  eslablhhed  In  r975.  A 
musical  festnral  is  hdd  triennially  in  aid  of  the  general  habitat 
Then  is  a  saaatodum  at  Bkckwell,  near  the  Lickey  HiU,  10  m. 
soitth  of  Bimingfaam,  common  to  aU  the  hospitals. '  AraoncBt 
the  non4Mdical  charities  the  prind^ial  are  the  blind  institution 
snd  the  deaf  and  dumb  aaylum,  both  at  Fdghaston;  and  Sfe 
Josiah  Mason's  orphanage  at  Erdington.  Theire  are  ako-in  the 
town  numerous  almheuses  for  aged  persons,  the  chid  of  which 
are  Lench's  Trust,  the  James  Charitim,  and  the  Uoeiwed 
Victuallers'  ssyhmL  Besides  the  general  benefit  societies,  such 
as  the.  Oddfellows',  Foresten',  ftc,  which  are  strongity  stvportcd 
in  Biitningham,  the  woek-people  have  numerous  duba  of  n 
charitable  Und,  and  there  are  several  in^wrtant  local  provident 
sodetaes  of  a  general  character,  with  many  thousand  members. 
.  Cffrnmrce. — From  an  early  period  Birmingham  has  been  a  aeat 
of  maoafisoturea  in  metal  Hutton,  the  historian  of  the  town, 
claims  for  It  Saaon  or  even  Britidi  antiquity  in  this  respect,  but 
without  foundation.  The  fimt  direct  mention  of  Birmingham 
trades  is  to  be  found  hi  Leland's/lifMrofy(i^).  Hewriiea^^ 
'*  I  came  throu|h  a  pretty  atreet  as  ever  I  entered  into  Bermhis- 
ham  towne.  This  street,  aa  I  remember,  is  called  Diriey 
[Deritend].  In  it  dwell  smiths  and  cutlerk  There  be  maaQf 
smithes  in  the  tomie  that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  — ■»«»*r 
of  cutlery  tooles,  and  many  lorkaefs  that  make  bittea,  and  % 
great  many  najdors,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  towne  is  main- 
tained  l^  smithes,  who  have  thdr  iron  and  sea-cok  out  of 
Staffordshhe."    The  outlets  no  kngsr  exist,  this  trade  having 


gone  to  Sheffidd;  but  the  smiths  remain,  and  the  i 
tools  are  sCill  largely  made  hen.  The  wide  hnportanoe  of 
Birminghsmaa  a  centre  of  manufectnres  began  towards  the  doea 
of  the  17th  century,  one  great  source  of  it  being  tfac<afas<rfute 
freedom  of  the  town,  there  being  no  gilds,  cow|>enirs  or  restric- 
tions of  any  kind;  beaidca  which  the  eaqr  access  to  cheap  coal 
and  Iron  indirectly  hdped  the  development  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  important  tradca,  now  located  elsewhere,  were  first 
establiihed  here.  Sted  wss  made  in  Bitmaogham  until  1797, 
but  then  ceased  to  be  so  for  about  seventy  years,  wlien  an 
experiment  in  sted^making  waa  made  by  a  single  fim.  Cotton- 
spinning  was  bsganhi  Birmingham  by  John  Wyatt,  Lewis  Paul 
and  Tbmttu  Wsnen  aa  aadj  aa  ijjo;  but  the  specnlatJDn 
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tbandoned  before  tbe  eM  «f  Che  cntiny.  l%e  gtest  ttafile 
of  JBfrmingham  is  met^-workiiig  ia  alt  to  ymxkfm  foim^  The 
Aief  variety  is  the  biaaa-irorking  tnde.  Iron-iroridiig,  though 
hrgdy  carried  on,  b  a  mueh  fern  importaM  trade,  works  of  ^k 
Ihid  being  chiefly  estabHshed  in  the  StafhyrdsUia  diitrict 
Jewelry,  gold,  silver  and  gflt  come  next  to  brass.  The  remarkable 
development  of  this  branch  of  indnstry  h  demonstrated  by  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  s&ver  marlted,  as  recorded 
by  the  Assay  office— the  figures  of  48,123  os.  of  gold  and  84,3S3 
oz.  of  silver  fo  1870  had  been  increased  to  363,00a  oc  of  gold 
cod  neariy  3,000,000  os.  of  silver  by  the  end  irf  the  century. 
Then  follow  "  small  arms  "  of  aU  kinds.  Until  1906  a  Royal 
Sm&n  Arms  factory  was  maintained  by  the  govtounent  at 
Sjparkbrook,  but  it  was  then  transferred  to  the  Birmingham 
Small  Arms  Company,  wfaidi  had  already  extensive  works  In 
^e  district.  Buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pins  and  other  articles 
used  for  dress,  constitute  a  large  class  of  manufactures.  Glass, 
especially  table  glass,  is  a  renowned  staple  of  the  town.  Screws, 
natb,  8k.,  arc  made  in  enormous  quantities;  indeed,  Bhmfni^iam 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  English  screw  trade.  Steel  pens  are  also 
a  specialty,  the  name  best  known  in  this  connexion  being  that  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason.  Electro-pUting,  first  established  in  1841  by 
the  firm  of  Elkington,  is  one  of  the  leading  trades.  Among  other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  wire-drawing,  bdl  founding, 
metal  rolling,  railway-carriage  building  (a  large  and  important 
industry),  the  manufacture  of  cutting  imi>lement8  and  tools  of 
an  kinds,  dfe-sinking,  papiier-nMich6  maUng  and  a  variety  of 
odiers.  In  1897  there  was  a  sudden  development  of  cycle  mann- 
facturing,  followed  in  1899  by  an  almost  equally  snddoi  ooDapse, 
but  this  industry  is  main  tamed  and  accompanied  by  the  manufic- 
ture  of  motor  cars,  tyres  and  accessories,  for  which  Blrming^omi 
is  one  of  the  principal  centres  in  Great  Britain. 

Birmingham  may  claim  as  her  own  the  perfection  of  the  steam 
engine,  throu|^  the  ^^nius  of  James  Watt  and  the  courage  of 
Matthew  Bouhon.  The  memory  of  the  great  Soho  factory  h  one 
of  the  most  predous  heritages  of  the  town,  and  Watt's  own 
private  workshop  continues  just  as  he  left  it,  idth  no  Sfaigie 
article  disturbed,  carefully  preserved  in  the  garret  of  Ms  bouse  at 
Bieathfield.  The  mention  of  Watt  and  of  Soho  recaOs  the  memories 
of  distinguished  inventors  and  others  who  have  been  conitected 
with  Birmingham.  Here  John  BaskervUle,  the  prhiter,  carried 
on  his  work.  An  institution  called  the  Dmar  Society,  which 
met  each  month  about  the  tbne  of  full  moon,  brouj^t  together 
a  briUiant  company^— Watt,  Boulton»  Joseph  Priwrtley,  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Samuel  Rirr,  Dr  Wlliam  Wither- 
ing, Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  WHUam 
Herschel,  Dr  Solander,  Jolm  Roebuck.  James  Keir  and  many 
others.  Wflliam  Murdock,  the  inventor  of  gas,  was  a  Soho  man, 
end  first  used  hfs  invention  to  light  the  Soho  factory  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  fai  x  803.  The  series  of  inventors  »  continued  by 
the  names  of  Gillott,  Elkington,  Chance,  Mason  and  othen. 
Thomas  Rickman,  the  reviver  and  historian  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, practised  as  an  architect  in  Birminghanu  Wflliam  Hutton, 
the  antiquary  and  historian,  carried  on  his  booksdUng  business 
here.  Many  of  the  best  engravers  were  Birmingham  men, 
notably  Jamei  Tibbitts  WiUmore  and  Johji  Pye,  the  special 
translators  of  Turner's  marvellous  creations.  Attwood,  Joseph 
Farkcs,  John  Bright  and  Joseph  damberlain  speak  for  Bir> 
mingham  In  the  region  of  politics  and  statesmans^. 

Chie  of  the  most  marked  features  of  sodal  life  in  Birmingham 
h  the  fact  that  contrasts  hi  the  distribution  of  wealth  are  less 
stron^y  marked  than  in  most  other  great  dties.  The  ^stance 
between  the  poorest  and  the  richest  i  bridged  over  by  a  larger 
number  of  intermediate  gradations.  CoIossjU  fortunes  are  few; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  numerous  dass  of  rich  men.  These, 
however,  for  the  greater  part  are  actually  engaged  hi  trade  or 
manufactures,  and  hold  their  place  in  local  life  rather  on  account 
6f  industry  pursued  than  of  wealth  possessed.  The  number  of 
the  leisured  class,  enjoying  large  incomes  without  participating 
in  any  local  industry,  is  relativdy  small,  but  is  said  to  be  On  the 
Increase.  There  are  many  manufacturing  companies,  but  great 
private  fii'ms  are  also  numerous.    In  regard  to  labour  conditions, 


^  sytleB  qC  imaD  mnteit  Mdi  its  own  Id  th»  MSMfectuica 
of  lintaini^uun,  and  shows  no  aigns  of  etflirthwi,  One 
effect  of  this  coaditiaa  is  that  capital  and  hbov  are  not 
brom^t  hrto  enmity,  and  consequently  strikes  and  disputes  are 
liAeqaeBL  Aa  regards  te  condition  of  the  working  cfesscs  It 
may  be  noted  that  Birmfti^iam  WW  the  birtlqdaoe  of  the  freehold 
land  and  boflding  societies,  by  which  workmen  are  enabled  on 
ea^  terms  to  acquire  Inuses  of  tliefar  own.  The  dtk  cf  an  over- 
crowded population  is  consequent^-  minlnrfsed;  the  houses, 
nioreover,  are  generally  wdl  aitoated  as  regards  light  and  air, 
and  many  have  smaU  fpudens.    Among  industrial  oomnmnities 


where  pecuHar  attention  is  paid  to.  the  housing  of  woricmen  and 
their  families,  ttasX  of  Boumeville,  occupied  by  the  employis  of 
Messrs  Cadbury,  diocokte  manutectners,  is  weli  known. 

Jfisfery.— Owing  to  Its  rapki  expanskm,  and  the  consequent 
newness  of  most  of  the  public  and  other  bufldhigs,  Birmingham 
ii  often  supposed  to  he  A  modem  town.  It  was,  however,  in 
etistenoe  as  a  oommuBlfty  in  the  "Saxon  period.  Proof  of  this 
was  given  In  1309  by  WiUiam  de  Bermhigham,  then  lord  ef  the 
manor,  who  shoWd  in  a  law*«uit  that  his  ancestors  had  a  market 
m  the  plate  and  levied  tolls  befoie  the  Conquest.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  identify  the  town  with  the  nipposed  Ronuin 
station  called  Brenenhim,  but  this  dalm  h»s  long  been 
abandoned  as  fabulous.  A  Roman  road  runs  north  and  south 
across  the  site  of  the  town,  but  nd  remains  have  been  found  other 
than  a  very  lew  coins.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  untxaceaMe; 
the  spelHng  itself  has  passed  tfarongh  about  100  different  fonns. 
Dugdale,  the  historian  of  Warwickshire,  adopts  BroBawydmm, 
and  regards  it  as  of  Saxon  derivation.  Hutton,  the  histiffian  of 
Birmingham,  has  the  fanciful  etymology  of  Bram  (broom), 
wyek  (a  descent),  and  kam  (a  home),  making  together  the  home 
on  the  hiB  by  the  heath. 

In  Domesday  Book  Birmingham  is  rated  at  four  miles  of  hmd 
with  half  a  mUe  of  woods,  the  whole  valued  at  £103.  Two 
hundred  yean  later  the  family  of  de  Bermingham,  the  owners  of 
the  place,  come  into  sig^t,  one  of  them,  William,  being  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  m  1265,  fighting  with  Sfanon  de  Montfort 
and  the  batons  against  Iknry  HL  The  son  of  this  William 
afterwards  took  port  In  the  French  war,  and  was  made  prisoner; 
hi^  father's  estates,  forfeited  by  treason,  were  restored  to  him. 
Thenceforward  the  funfly  eni^iged  in  various  local  and  other 
oflkes,  but  seemingly  abstained  from  politics.  Thfey  hdd  the 
place  untfl  1537,  whoi  Edward  de  Bermingham  was  dq>rived  of 
his  property  by  means  of  Johta  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  trumped  up  a  pretended  fcharge  of  riot  and  robbery  against 
him  and  procured  Birmin^iam  for  himself.  On  the  attainder 
of  Dudley  the  manor  passed  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Marrow,  of  Berkswell,  from  whom  by  marriage  and 
descent  {t  went  to  Christopher  Musgrave,  and  finally,  as  regards 
the  only  vahtabk  partr— the  market  tolb--by  pordiase  to  the 
town  itself.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  it  does  not  teem  diat 
Birmhigiham  took  any  part;  but  energy  revived  in  the  Civfl 
War  under  Charies  I.,  when  the  town  sided  actively  with  the 
Parliamentarians.  In  164s,  when  Charles  was  marching  from 
Shrewsbury  to  rdieve  Banbury,  the  Bfamin^^m  peq)le  seised 
part  of  his  baggage,  faiduding  much  plate,  money  and  wine, 
which  they  sent  to  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at  Warwick. 
Before  the  battle  of  EdgehiU  Charies  rested  for  two  nights  at 
Aston  Hali,  near  the  town,  as  the  guest  of  Sir  Thomas  HoKe. 
The  Birmingham  people  resented  this  by  helping  the  Pariii^ 
mentarians  to  cannonade  the  HaH  and  to  levy  a  fine  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Holte.  They  also  supplied  the  Parliamentary  army 
With  15,000  sword  blades,  refusing  to  make  a  single  blade  for 
the  Roya&ts.  These  manifestations  of  hoetiHty  were  avenged 
in  April  1643  by  Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  3000  men  and  several 
pieces  of  ari^ery,  attacked  the  town,  pUntlng  his  cannon  on  an 
eminence  near  Sparlcbrook,  stfll  known  as  CampfaiH  The  towns- 
people resisted,  but  were  beaten,  many  persons  being  lulled  or 
wounded.  Amongst  the  former  was  Lord  Denbigh,  one  of  the 
Royalist  officers.  Having  captured  the  place.  Prince  Rupert 
allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  it,  to  bum  about  eighty  houses  and 
toset  their  prisonets  to  ransom.    He  also  levied  a  fine  of  £30,000^ 
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equal  to  «rlettC£f6o^ooe  of  tlibpresetttvBlue  of  money.  TUb 
bitter  lesson  kqpt  B^ningjuun  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  Givfl 
War,  though  the  sympatUes  of  the  peopfe  vith  the  Parliament- 
arians were  unabated.  In  1665  Birmingham  suflfered  heavy 
losses  by  the  plague,  great  numbers  of  dead  bdng  buried  in  the 
Pest  Field,  at  Ladyhood,  then  a  kmdy  place  far  outside  the 
town,  but  long  since  thickly  covered  yrith  buildings.  In  x688 
the  Revolution  provoked  a  temporary  outbreak  of  Protestant 
feding.  James  IL  had  given  timber  from  the  royal  forest  of 
Needwood,  near  Burton^  to  build  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
convei^  in  a  place  still  called  Mass-house  lane.  This  edifice  the 
mob  promptly  destroyed  when  James  gave  place  to  William  and 
Mary.  Rather  more  than  a  century  of  quiet  prosperity  ensued, 
and  then  occurred  the  sortous  and  most  lamentable  outbreak 
of  popular  fury  known  as  the  Church  and  King  xiots  of  1791. 
For  some  years  there  had  been  mdch  political  activity  in  fiiir- 
min^uun,  the  dissenters,  particularly  the  Unitarians,  being 
desirous  of  relief  from  the  poKtical  and  religious  disabiliti^  under 
whidi  they  laboured.  The  leader  in  these  moveroent«  was  the 
famous  Dr  Priestley,  who  kept  up  an  active  controversy  with  the 
local  clergy  and  others,  and  thus  drew  upon  himself  and  his 
co-religionists  the  hatred  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the 
Church  and  Tory  party.  The  smouldering  fire  broke  out  on  the 
occasion  of  the  French  Revolution.  On  the  14th.  of  July  a  dinner 
of  Birmingham  Liberals  was  held  at  the  Royal  hotel  to  celebrate 
the  destruction  of  the  BastiUe.  This  was  the  signal  of  a  popular 
outbieak.  A  Church  and  King  mob,  encouraged  and  ocganized 
by  kadors  of  better  station,  who  were  too  cowardly  to  show 
themselves,  began  an  attack  upon  the  Unitarians.  Priesdey 
was  not  present  at  the  dinner,  but  his  house  at  Fair  Hill,  Spark- 
brook,  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  sacked  and  burnt— his  library 
and  laboratory,  with  all  his  manuscripts,  the  records  d  life-long 
science  and  phOosopfaical  inquiries,  perishing  in  the  flames. 
The  house  and  library  of  Hutton  the  historian  were  also 
destroyed.  The  Unitarian  chapel  was  burnt,  and  several  houses 
belonging  to  members  of  the  sect  were  sacked  and  burnt.  The 
fiot  contimied  un^  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  marched  into 
the  town,  but  before  their  arrival  damage  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  £dQ»ooo  had  been  done.  Some  of  the  rioters  perished  in  the 
burning  buildings,  in  the  cdlars  of  which  they  drank  themsdvet 
into  stupefaction.-  Others  were  tried  and  impri89n^,  and  four 
of  the  prisoners  were  hanged.  The  persecvted  Unitarians 
recovered  a  small  part  of  their  losses  from  the  county;  but 
Priestley  himself,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unworthy 
inejndioe  against  him,  was  forced  to  remove  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  Ufe.  A  late  atonement 
was  made  by  the  town  to  his  memory  in  1873,  by  the  erection 
Of  a  statue  in  his  honour  in  front  of  the  town  hall  and  th^ 
foundation  of  a  Priestley  scholarship  at  the  Midland  Institute. 
As  if  aslttmed  of  the  excesses  of  1 791^  Birmingham  thenceforth 
became,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  peaceful  town.  In  the 
dismal  period  from  1817  to  18 19,  when  the  manufactxmng 
districts  were  heavily  distressed  aind  were  disturbed  by  riots, 
Birminc^iam  remained  quiet  Even  when  some  of  the  inluJ)itants 
were  tried  and  punished  for  demanding  parliamentary  repre^ 
aentation,  and  for  electing  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  as  their  delegate, 
there  was  no  demonstration  of  violence— the  wise  counsels  of 
the  leaders  inducing  orderly  submission  to  the  kw.  The  same 
prudent  course  was  obsen^  when  in  the  Reform  agitation  of 
X831-X833  the  Political  Union  was  formed,  under  the  leadership 
of  Thomas  Attwood,  to  promote  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BilL 
Almost  the  whole  toirn,  and  great  part  of  the  surrounding 
district,  joined  in  this  agitation;  vast  meetings  were  held  on 
NewhaU  Hill;  there  was  much  talk  of  marching  upon  London 
xoo/xjo  strong;  but,  owing  to  the  firmness  and  statesmanship 
of  Attwood  and  his  associates,  there  was  no  rioting  or  any  sign 
of  violence.  UUimatdy  the  Political  Union  succeeded  in  its 
object,  and  Birmingham  helped  to  secure  for  the  nation  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  middle  classes  and  other  political  reforms. 
One  exception  to  the  tranqiiiUity  of  the  town  has  to  be  recorded— 
the  occurrence  of  riots  in  1839,  during  the  Chartist  agiution. 
Chartism  took  a  strong  hold  in  Birmingham,  and,  under  the 


inflnenoo of  Featgns  OtCoonor  i^dsome of  Us  aasodates,  nightfy 
meetings  of  a  thnateains  charaoler  wese  held  in  the  Bull  Ring. 
The  magistrates  resolved  to  put  these  down,  and  having  obtained 
the  help  of  a  detachment  of  the  metropolitan  polioo^the  town 
then  having  no  local  police  force  a  meeting  was  dispersed,  and 
a  riot  ensued,  whidi  resulted  in  injury  to  several  persons  and 
required  military  force  to  si4>press  it.  This  happened  on  the 
4th  of  July.  On  the  istfa  of  the  same  month  another  meetixtg 
took  place,  and  the  mob,  strongly  armed  and  numbering  many 
thousands,  set  fire  to  several  houses  in  the  Bull  Ring,  some  of 
which  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  others  were  greatly 
dantaged.  The  mflitary  again  interfered,  and  order  was  restored, 
several  of  the  xinglead^  being  afterwards  tried  and  impriseiked 
for  their  share  in  the  <listurbanoe.  There  was  another  riot  in 
1867,  caused  by  the, ferocious  attacks  of  a  lecturer  named 
Murpl^  i^on  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  led  to  the  sacking  of 
a  street  chiefly  Inhabited  by  Irishmen;  but  the  incident  was 
compazativdy  trivial  and  fivther' disorders  were  prevented  by 

the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities. 

See  W.  HuttoiL  Histtry  of  Birmimgham  ^od  cd.,  Birm.,  1783); 
J.  A.  Langford,  A  Century  cf  Birminekam  Lift,  t7At-i84i  (Birm., 
1868).  and  Uoiem  Birmrngkom  and  Us  Instiiuttons,  1841-18/1 
(Birm..  1873);  i.  T.  Bunco.  Hutory  aftkt  Corporation  ofBirwrin^nm 
(Blrm..  1885). 

BIRMBT,  JAMBS  GILLB8PIB  (179371857),  American  reformer, 
leader  of  the  conservative  abolitionists  in  the  United  States  from 
about  1835  to  1845,  WAS  l>om  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  of  a  family 
of  wealth  and  influence,  on  the  4th  dt  Felmiary  1793.  ^ 
graduated  at  the  (College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Uni- 
versity) in  1810.  In  1814,  after  ai  course  of  legal  study,  he  began 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Danville.  He  entered  immediatdy,  as 
a  Democrat,  into  Kentucky  politics,  and  political  ambition  called 
his  removal  in  18x8  to  northern  Alabama,  near  Huntsville. 
There  was  at  that  time  in  the  south-west  much  anti-slavery 
sentiment.  Bimey's  father  was  among  those  who  advocated  a 
"  free  state  "  constitution  for  Kentucky,  and  the  home  environ- 
ment of  the  boy  had  thus  fostered  a  questioning  attitude  towards 
slavery,  thou^  later  he  was  himself  a  slave-holder.  In  the 
general  assembly  of  Kentudcy  in  x8i6,  and  in  that  of  Alabama 
in  18x9,  he  opposed  interstate  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  aiMl 
championed  WbeiaX  slave-laws.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  in 
Alabama  was  exceptionally  brilliant;  but  his  political  career 
was  abruptly  wrecked  by  his  opposition  in  18 19  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  friends  controlled  the  state.  His  tarifl  and  anti- 
slavery  views,  moreover,  carried  him  more  and  more  away  from 
the  Democratic  party  and  toward  the  Whigs. 

About  X836  he  began  to  show  an  active  interest  in  the  American 
(Colonization  Society,  and  in  183  3-1833  served  as  its  agent  in  the 
south-west.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Danville,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  freed  his  own 
slaves  in  1834.  Convinced  that  gradual  emandpation  would 
merely  stimulate  the  inter-state  slave  trade,  and  that  the  dangers 
of  a  mixed  labour  system  were  greater  thtin  those  of  emancipa- 
tion in  mass,  he  formally  repudiated  colonization  in  1834; 
moreover,  gradualism  had  become  for  lum  an  imjustifiable 
compromise  in  a  matter  of  relipon  and  justice.  At  this  time 
also  he  abandoned  the  Whig  party.  He  delivered  anti-slavery 
addresses  in  the  North,  accepted  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  armounced  his  intention  to 
establish  an  anti-slavery  journal  at  Danville  (1835).  For  this  he 
was  ostracized  from  Kentucky  society;  his  anti-^very  journals 
were  withheld  in  the  mails;  he  could  not  secure  a  public  hall  or 
a  printer.  In  these  circumstances,  he  removed  to  (^nctrmati. 
Ohio,  and  there,  in  January  1836,  founded  the  PhUantkropist, 
which,  in  spite  of  rancorous  opposition,  became  of  great  influoice 
in  the  north-west.  Bimey  soon  relinquished  its  active  contrd  in 
order  to  serve  the  Anti-SIavcry  Society  as  secretary  and  as  n 
lecturer.  He  favoured  immediatism,  but  he  differed  sharply 
from  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  who  abhorred*  the  federal 
(Constitution  and  favoured  secession.  He  always  wrote,  spoke 
and  laboured  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  Union.  The 
assaults  of  the  South  in  defence  of  slavery  upon  free  speech,  free 
press,  the  right  of  petition  and  trialjby  jury,  he  proiMunced 
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"  «n(^iUiit  ckUns' .  «  .•  en  th*  liberties  oTilielBet  ctktes  "; 
the  contest  had  become,  be  said,  '*  one  not  alone  oi  freedom  for 
tbe  blacks  but  of  freedom  for  the  whites."  Twenty-three  years 
before  William  H.  Seward  characteriiod  as  an  '*  irrepressible 
conflict  "the  antagonism  between  freedom  and  slaYeix;  Biniej 
proclaimed:  "  There  will  be  no  cessation  of  conflict  until  slavery 
shall  be  exterminated  or  libec^  destroyed  " — **  liberty  and 
slaviery  cannot  both  live  in  juxtaposition  "  (iSss).  The  ends  1 
being  poHtkaU  so  also»  thought  Bimey»  niust  be  the  means;  as 
parties  in  the  south  were  fusing,  he  laboured  to  re>align  parties  in 
the  north,  and  advocated  the  formation  of  an  independent  anti- 
slavery  party.  After  the  separation  of  the  Garrisonjan  and  the 
political  abolitionists  in  1840  tbe  new  party  was  formed,  and  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1844.  as  the  Liberty  party  (f.v.),  it  made 
Bimey  its  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  1840  he  received 
7069  votes;  in  1844, 62.263.  A  fall  from  his  horse  in  1845  made 
htm  a  hopekss  invalid,  and  completely  removed  him  from  public 
hfe. .  He  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2Sth  of 
November  1857. 

Two  of  Bimey's  sons,  William  Bimey  (1819-1907)  and  David 
Bell  Bimey  (1 825-1 864),  were  prominent  as  officers  on  the 
Federal  side  during  the  Civil  War  in  America. 

See  Jamtf  G.  Birney  and  His  Times  (;New  York.  1890),  by  his  aon. 
William  Dirney ;  and  his  principal  writings:  On  the  Sin  of  HMiug 
Staves  (18^).  Utter  on  Colonisation  (1B34J.  Vindication  of  Abolition- 
ists (1835),  Americnn  Cktirchis  the  Bvhoark  of  American  Slavery 
(1840,  3rd  ed:  1885):  Speeches  m  En^ktnd  (1840);  and  Case  of 
Strader  et  al,  v.  Craham  (1852). 

BIRON»  ARMAND  DB  GONTAUT,  Barom  de  (1524-1592), 
a  celebrated  French  soldier  of  the  i6th  century,  His  family,  one 
of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  house,  of  Gontaut,  took  its  title 
from  the  territory  of  Biron  in  P6rigord,whcreonahiU  between  the 
Dropt  and  the  Lide  still  stands  the  magnificent  castle  begun  by 
ihe  lords  of  Biron  in  the  nth  century.  As  a  pag!Q  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre  Biron  attracted  the  notice  of  the  marshal  de  Brissac, 
with  whom  he  saw  active  service  in  Italy.  A  wound  received  by 
him  in  his  early  years  made  him  lamp  for  life,  but  he  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  military  career,  and  ho  held  a  command  in  [ 
Ouise's  regiment  of  light  horse  in  1557.  A  little  later  he  became 
chief  of  a  cavalry  rc^nient,  and  in  the  wars  of  religion  he 
repeatedly  distinguished  hineclf. 

His  great  services  to  the  royal  cause  at  Dreux,  St  Denis,  Jamac 
and  Moocontour  were  rewarded  in  1569  by  his  appointment  as 
a  privy  councillor  of  the  king  and  grand  master  of  artillery. 
He  commanded  the  royal  forces  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle 
in  1572,  and  four  years  later  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
From  1576  to  1588  he  was  almost  continuously  employed  in  high 
command.  From  1589  he  supported  the  cause  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  but  was  suspected  of  prolonging  the  civil  wars  in  his 
own  interest.  Biron  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  At  the  siege  of 
Epanay  on  the  26th  of  July  1 592.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  and  used  to  carry  a  pocket-book,  in  which 
he  noted  everything  that  appeared  remarkable.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  |»rcserved  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  and  in  the 
British  Museum;  these  include  a  treatise  on  tbe  art  of  war. 

His  son,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  due  de  Biron  (1562-1602), 
fought  brilliantly  for  the  royal  party  against  the  Leagee^  He 
was  made  admiral  of  France  in  1592,  and  marshal  in  1594; 
governor  of  Burgundy  in  1595,  he  totriL  the  towns  of  Beaune, 
Autun,  Auxonne  and  Dijon,  and  distinguished  himself  M  IJie 
tNittle  of  Fontaine-Francaise,  In  1596  he  was  sent  to  fight  the 
Spaniards  in  Flanders,  Picardy  and  Artois.  After  the  peace  of 
Vervins  he  discharged  a  mission  at  Brussels  (1598).  From  that 
time  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Spain  and  Savoy,  and, 
notwithstanding,  directed  the  expedition  sent  against  the  duke 
of  Savoy  (1599-^600).  After  fulfilling  diplomatic  missions  for 
Henry  IV.  in  England  and  Switzerland  (1600),  he  was  accused 
and  convicted  of  lu'gh  treason  and  was  beheaded  in  the  Bastille 
on  the  3rst  of  July  1602. 

His  collateral  descendant,  Ajuiand  Lotns  de  Gontaut,. due  de 
Lauzun,  afterwards  due  de  Biron  (i747~i793))  is  known  for  the 
pait  he  played  in  the  War  of  America*  Independence  and  the 
revolutionary  wars.    Until  1 788,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  duchy 


4f  Biroa  on  ihe  death  of  his  UBKle,**-Lools  Antoine  de  Gontiut. 
ducde  Biron  (i  700-1 788)-~he  bore  the  title  of  due  de  Lauzun, 
which  had  passed,  on  the  death  of  Antoine  Nompas  de  Caumont, 
due  de  Xanzun  (1633-1723),  to  his  niece,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Armand  de  Gontaut»  due  de  Biron  (1663-1756).  After  for  a 
while  wasting  his  fortune  in  dissipation  in  various  parts  of  Einope, 
he  attracted  attention  by  an  essay  on  the  military  defences  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  (£i&t  de  difense  d'Angleterre  et  de 
toutts  scs  passessi^MS  dam  Us  qt$atttes  pieties  dm  monde) .  This  led 
to  his  appointment  to  a  command  against  the  English  in  1779, 
in  which  he  gained  several  successes.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  onbis  return  to  France  was  made  marickai  de  camp.  In  1 789 
he  iftas  returned  as  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the  noblesse  of 
Qatrcy,  and  attached  himself  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  In 
1 791  he  was  sent  by  the  Constlttient  Assembly  to  receive  the  oath 
of  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  its 
command.  In  July  1792  he  was  nominated  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  diity  of  watching  the  movements  of 
the  Austrians.  In  May  1 793  he  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  La  RocheUe,  operating  against  the  insurgents  of 
La  Vendue.  He  gained  several  successes,  among  them  the 
capture  of  Saurour  and  the  victory  of  Parthenay;  but  the 
insubordination  of  his  troops  and  the  intrigues  of  revolutionary 
agents  made  his  position  intolerable  and  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
He  was  thereupon  accused  by  the  notorious  Carrier  of  incinsme 
and  undue  leniency  to  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  his  command 
(July),  imprisoned  in  the  Abbayc  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  He  was  guillotined  on  the  31st  of 
December  1793.  Some  Mhnoires^  which  come  down  to  1783,  were 
published  under  his  name  in  1822  (new  ed.  1858),  and  in  1865 
letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  1769  to  friends  in  the 
oduntry,  describing  the  states-general. 

'  BIRR,  or  Parsonstown,  a  market-town  of  King's  county, 
Ireland,  on  an  acclivity  rising  above  the  Birr,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway  by  which  it  is  87  m. 
W.S.W.  from  Dublin.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  4438. 
Cumberland  Square,  in  which  there  is  a  Doric  column  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  duke  <^  Cumberland,  to  conmicmorate  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  is  the  point  from  which  the  several  principal 
streets  diverge  in  regulM*  form.  The  fine  castle  of  Birr,  beside 
its  historical  interest,  has  gained  celebrity  on  accotmt  of  the 
reflecting  telescc^  erected  here  (1828-1845)  by  William,  third 
eari  of  Rosso.  This  is  56  ft.  in  length  and  weighs  3  tons;  end 
there  is  another  smaller  instrument.  Among  institutions  tbe 
model  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Presentation 
Older  are  noteworthy.  Thera  is  a  bronze  statue  by  Fol^  of 
Lord  Rosse  (d.  1867).  Some  trade  is  carried  00  in  corn  and 
timber,  and  in  brewing  and  distilling. 

.  An  abbey  was  founded  at  Birr  by  St  Brendan  (d.  573),  to  whom 
the  present  parish  church  is  dedicated.  The  district  formed  part 
of  Ely  O'Carroll,  and  was  not  included  in  King's  county  till  the 
time  of  James  I.  A  great  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  near 
Birr  in  the  3rd  century  between  Cormac,  son  of  Cond  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  and  the  people  of  Munster.  The  castle  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  O'Carrolls.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  and 
its  appendages  wero  assigned  to  Lawrence  Parsons,  brother  of 
Sir  William  Parsons,  surveyor-general.  From  him  tbe  alternative 
name  of  the  town  is  derived.  The  castle  was  more  than  once 
besieged  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  was  taken  by  Ircton  in 
1650.    It  also  suffered  assault  in  1688  and  1690. 

BIRRBLL,  AUOUSTINB  (1850-  ),  English  author  and 
politician,  son  of  a  Nonconformist  mim'ster,  was  bom  near 
Liverpool  on  the  19th  of  .^muaiy  185a  He  was  educated  at 
Amersham  Hall  school  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
went  to  tbe  bar,  and  gradually  obtained  a  good  practice;  in  1893 
he  became  a  K.C.,  and  be  was  professor  of  law  at  University 
C<Jlege  from  1896  to  1899.  But  it  was  as  a  literary  critic  of 
unusually  clever  style  and  aii  original  vein  of  wit,  that  he  first 
became  known  to  the  public,  with  his  volume  of  essays  entitled 
OldUr  Dicta  (r884).  In  r889  ht  was  retm^ed  to  parliament  for 
West  Fifeshire  as  a  iibenO.    In  the  Hdusc  of  Commons  his  light 
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but  pointed  httinotMr  gndiiaUy  fed  to  llie  oAiniftg  «f  a  m«  worI, 
"  birrelling/'  and  his  Uterary  and  oiatorical  reputation  grew  apace. 
Whether  he  was  writing  miscellaneous  essays  or  Uw*books,  his 
characteristic  style  prevailed,  and  his  books  on  copyright  and 
on  trusts  were  novelties  indeed  among  legal  textbooks,  no  less 
sparkling  than  his  literary  Obikr  Dicta.  A  second  series  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  1887.  Ru  Jwdicctae  In  1893  and  various 
other  volumes  (ollowed»  for.  he  was  in  request  among  pubUsbefS 
and  editors,  and  his  easy  charm  of  style  and  acute  grasp  of 
interesting  detail  gave  him  a  front  place  among  cootcmpoiary 
men  of  letters.  Mr  Birrcll  was  first  married  in  18718,  but  his  wife 
died  next  year,  and  in  1888  he  married  Mrs  licniel  Teonyson, 
daughter  of  the  poet  Frederick  Locker  <Locker-Lampson}L  At 
the  general  election  of  1900  he  preferred  ta  contest  the  K.E. 
<Mvision  of  Manchester  rather  than  retain  his  seat  in  Fifeshirc, 
but  was  defeated.  He  did  vahaabie  service,  however,  to  his  party 
by  presiding  over  the  Liberal  Pubh'cation  Department,  and  at  the 
general  dectioo  of  1906  he  was  returned  for  a  division  of  BristoL 
He  had  been  included  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
cabinet,  and  as  minister  for  education  he  was  respmnble  for  the 
education  bill  which  was  the  chief  government  measure  in  their 
first  session.  But  the  prok>ngcd  controvert  over  the  biO,  and 
its  withdrawal  in  the  autumn  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  govern- 
raent  to  accept  modificatiotis  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  denominational  interest,  knadc  his  retention  of  that  office 
impossible,  and  he  was  transferred  (Jannary  1907)  to  tlie  post  of 
chkf  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  he  subsequently  retained  v4ien 
Mr  Asquith  became  prime  minister  in  1908.  In  the  session  of  1907 
he  introduced  an  Irish  Coundk  bill,  a  sort  of  half-way  hokise  to 
Home  Rule;  but  it  was  unexpectedly  repudinlied  1^  a  Nationalist 
convention  in  Dublin  and  the  bill  was  promptly  withd^tea. 
His  prestige  as  a  minister,  already  injured  1^  thoe  two  blows, 
suffered  further  during  the  autumn  and  winter  from  the  cattle- 
driving  agitatfon  in  Ireland,  which  he  at  first  fecUy  criticSfeed 
and  finally  strongly  denounced,  but  which  his  sefusal  to  utilise 
the  Crimes  Act  made  him  powerless  to  stop  by  the  processes  of 
the  "  ordinary  law  ";  and  the  scandal  arising  out  of  the  theft 
of  the  Dublin  crown  jewels  in  the  atitumn  of  1907  was  a  further 
blot  on  the  Irish  administration.  On  the  other  hand  Ins  scheme 
for  a  reconstituted  Irish  Roman  Catholic  univecslty  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  its  acceptance  in  1908  did  mudi  to 
restMe  his  reiwtation  for  statesmanship. 

BIRTH  (a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages 
from  the  root  of  the  verb  "  to  bear  "),  the  act  of  bchiging  forth 
achild,ortbefactofitsbeingbom;  so  also  a  sjmooym  for  dexcnt 
or  lineage.  In  law,  a  child  not  actually  bom,  but  «»  sraire 
sa  mifCt  is  supposed  for  many  puiposes  to  be  actua%  bom,  and 
may  take  any  benc^t  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  if 
actually  born,  i.e.  it  may  take  as  legatee  or  devisee,  or  even  as 
next-of-kin  or  heir,  but  none  of  these  conditions  will  take  efi^t, 
unless  the  child  is  born  alive  (see  Medical  JtJxiSKUDENce). 
The  given  year  of  age  of  a  child  is  gained  at  the  first  instant  of  the 
day  preceding  the  birthday,  and  no  iccount  is  taken  of  parts  of 
a  da^t  e.g.  a  child  bom  at  ti.59  on  the  night  of  the  snd-jrd  of 
May  1900,  would  be  of  age  the  first  moment  after  midnight  of 
theist^andof  May  i9ai.  In  English  law,  by  the  Offences  against 
the  Person  Act  of  1861,  it  is  a  mlademttnour  punishabit  by  a 
maximum  of  tfvo  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  to  endeav* 
our  to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child  by  any  secret  disposition  of  its 
dead  body,  whether  the  child  died  before,  after  or  at  its  birth. 

Registration  of  Births. — ^Tlie  registration  of  baptistns  Is  said  to , 
have  been  first  intioduced  by  ThodUs  CtDAiwell  ntUA  vkar- 
Ceneral  in  1538,  but  it  is  only  in  compdratively  modem  times 
that  re^Stration  has  been  fuUy  canried  out.  The  law  relating 
to  the  registration  of  births  was  consolidated  for  EngUnd  by  the 
Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  1874,  and  for  Ireland  by  the 
Births  and  Deaths  Registratkm  Act  (ItelaDd)  t880. .  In  Scotland 
it  depends  upon  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 
(Scotland)  Act  1854,  as  amended  by  Uter  acts.  Previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Regiaration  Act  1836,  the 
records  of  the  births  were  compiled  from  parish  registers,  whkh 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  ecd^iastical  ouganizaticn,  aid  oon- 


tlnoed  to  beatttebed,  moie  or  IcH,  to  the  church  tflt  the  pMtfaig 
of  the  act  of  iSjfi.    That  act  provided  a  far  more  oomplete 
machineiy  than  that  befort  existing  for  the  exact  record  of  wM 
births.    The  new  system  relieved  the  dergy  fh>m  aH  functioi|s 
previously  thrown  upon  them,  and  finally,  after  improvement 
by  subsequent  acts,  was  made  compulsory  in  1874..   The  act 
of  1836  esubKshed  a  general  vegiscer  office  In  London,  presided 
over  by  an  officer  called  the  registrar^eneral,  whh  general 
•nperinaendence  over  everything  ralatfng  to  registration.    The 
registmr^general  b  appointed  under  1  he  Great  Seal.    Every  poor- 
law  union  or  parish  Is  divided  Into  districts,  each  of  which  Is 
called  by  a  distinct  namev  and  is  In  diarge  of  a  registrar,  who  is 
a  bcal  officer  appointed  by  the  guardians  of  the  uhlon.    Over 
eacii  union  is  a  superintendent  registrar,  who  has  sopervinon 
(over  the  regiitran  within  his  district.    The  office  of  super- 
intendent registrar  is  vsnaHy  filled  by  the  derk  to  the  guardians  of 
the  union.    He  receives  quartcriy  from  every  r^strar  within  his 
district  certified  cnpies  pf  the  births  registered  by  him  and  having 
verified  their  correctness,  transmits  them  to  the  regbtrar^eneraL 
He  takes  charge  of  the  register-books  within  the  dictrfct,  when 
filled.    Every  registrar  is  required  to  inform  himself  carefully 
of  every  birth  which  happens  within  his  sub-district  and  register 
the  same,  with  the  various  particulars  required,  according  to 
the  forms  laid  down  for  the  purpose.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  father 
or  mother  of  any  child  born  alive,  or  in  their  default,  then  of 
the  oonqner  of  the  house  (if  he  knows  of  the  birth)  or  of  any 
person  present  at  the  birth  or  having  charge  of  the  child,  to 
give  to  the  registrars,  within  forty-two  days  after  the  day  of 
the  birth.  Information  of  the  pardculars  required  to  be  regstercd 
concerning  the  birth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  registrar  to  sign 
the  register.    Every  person  required  to  give  ioformatSon  oon- 
cerning  any  birth  who  wilfully  refuses  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  registrar  concerning  the  particulars  required 
to  be  registered,  or  who  refuses  or  fails  without  reasonable 
excuse  to  ^hft  information  of  any  birth,  becomes  fiaMe  to  a 
penalty  of  forty  sidllings.    After  three  months  a  birth  can  only 
be  rei^tered  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  registrar, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  a  birth  can  only  be 
registered  yAth  the  written  auth<9ily  of  the  regfstrar-general. 
In  the  .case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  no  penon  as  the  father  of 
such  child  Is  required  to  give  information,  nor  is  the  name  of 
any  one  entered  in  the  register  as  the  father  of  such  a  child, 
unless  at  the  joint  Request  of  the  nkother  and  the  person  who 
acknowledges  himeelf  to  be  the  father.    An  additional  duty 
is  placed  upon  the  iather  by  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  1907. 
By  that  act  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  child  if  he  Is  aaualty 
reskiing  in  the  house  where  the  birth  takes  place  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence  to  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  birth  to  the  medical 
officer  of  beakh  of  the  district  in  which  the  chiM  is  bom  witMn 
thirty^ix  houra  of  the  birth.    The  same  duly  b  also  imfftaed 
upon  any  person  In  attendance  {i.e.  medical  practitioner  or 
aitdwife)  upon  the  mother  at  the  time  of  or  within  six  houra 
after  the  birth.    The  medical  officer  of  health  b  then  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  such  steps,  by  advice  or  othemrise,  as  may,  In  hia 
opimon  lead  to  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality.    Notice 
under  the  act  b  given  by  posting  a  prepaid  letter  or  postcard 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  giving  the  necessary  infoonatioii. 
Failure  to  give  notice  entails  on  summary  conviction  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  twenty  shilUngs.    The  act  is  optional  to  local 
authorities,  but  may  be  enforced  within  any  area  by  the  Local 
Government  Bonrd.    By  the  Births  and  Deaths  Registration 
Act  1874  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  commanding 
officen  of  ships  trading  to  or  from  British  poru  must,  under  a 
penalty,  transmit  returns  of  all  births  occurring  on  board  their 
ships  to  the  registrar-general  of  shipping,  who  furnishes  certified 
copies  of  such  returns  to  the  registrars-general  for  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.    These  returns  of  births  {and  deaths) 
constitute  the  "  Marine  Register  Book.*' 

Re^ration  b  very  effidently  carried  out  In  praccicalty  every 
European  country,  with  the  exceptions  of  T^irkcy  and  Rosrfn. 
In  the  United  Stntcs  laws  lequbing  cegisfcatton  vaiy  fai  tbe 
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'  Tut  M'  Bink.~ln  1694  IB  Kt  «n  paued  In  Enibnd  tn 
"irullDg  to  Hii  Majaiy  ctTUin  nla  taddnlkt  apoainunigB, 
b4Rli*  and  burMs,  i^sn  bocMon  uul  wMi>inn  let  the  term  of 
livt  ytus,  for  csrrjing  on  thavirmsnnM  Prance  Mthvigmr." 
TlMtaMiimggndiwtnl.  riiiii(ft«n  Taiir  ABUnga  on  ihebuiial 
of  the  humblcM  pcnon  to  £50  in  tbe  cue  of  ■  duke  or  duchto. 
The  AHy  on  Urtlu  varied  iccordlRg  10  the  nik  tt  the  ptmu. 
Adakepsid^jooBlheblrtbafuieidnlMD,  wd  jij  [ortvcry 
other  cbilJ;  *  bsrooct  oi  knight,  £5  ior  mn  ddetl  wn,  and  li 
e«h  for  Othec  chldnn.  An  archbishop  at  biihofi,  or  a  doctor 
o(  divfniiy,  law  or  phyiic  paid  £1  for  every  chiM;  a  ggntkman 
having  ■  ptrwnal  eMaii  of  £600  or  a  real  estau  itorfh  £5*  P" 
aaauDi,  paid  ten  shilling  on  the  bkth  of  e»di  cWld.  "" 
other  person  no)  recctvlog  alnn  paid  a  tax  of  l»a  fhll 
the  birth  of  eicfa  child.  Tbia  measure,  hunever,  wu  oaly 
'  tmporary.  and  puied  lor  icvenue  purpoaee  aotely. 
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BIrOmI  1AbD-r-Km«Ah  MuaumM)  ai^BIbOnII  (97J-104S), 
AiabiaB  ichalar.  ns  bora  of  Pcniaa  panatace  in  Kbwiriini 
(khiva).  and  xas  a  Ski'iie  in  rtUgian.  He  devotad  Ua  youth 
10  the  nody  ol  hiitoiy,  chroorioiy.  ualhenialkB,  aatn 
pfaihxophy  and  medicine.  He  oomeiponded  with  Ibi 
(Me  AviccMKi),  and  the  answer*  oC  Che  latler  an  iliU  pceifived 
Id  the  Biiliah  Mraeum.  For  some  yean  he  lived  f  _'  .' 
Ihm  vent  to  India,  where  he  remained  aoBie  ysrateukiag  Greek 
pMloaophy  and  kaming  Indlan>  ID  1017  he 
Mahmad  o(  Ghaini  10  Afghanistaa,  where  be 
hia  death  in  1048.  His  4iitr  al-Bitiya  (Vetiifei  ol  the  Put) 
WMpubltriledt^C  £.  Sacban  (Leipii^,  1878),  aad  a  tnuislalion 
Into  Eafliih  under  tbe  title  Ttt  Ouoiiiegy  tf  Antial  /fni 
(London.  1S79).  Hia  Hisliry  ^  litlia  was  paUidied  by  C.  E. 
Sachau  (London,  iSS?),  and. an  Entfish  Innslalioo  (1  vob.. 
London,  1S88).    Other  wocki  of  hia,  chiefly  on  mathenuiki  and 

5«CBrDckelniinn.CiHki'c4Ud(raniMulH£ 
IBJSI.  vol.  i.  pp.  47S-476. 

BIEALTAE,  a  Thracian  people  on  the  lower  Sirynion  (Sirui 
Kaiasu,  "black  water"),  in  the  district  bctmam  Amplupdis  1 
Heudea  Siniica  on  the  east  and  Crestonicc  on  the  wetu     They 
■too  nude  their  way  into  Ihc  penintalas  of  Acte  and  Pallene  in 
Ibetoulh.  beyond  ihc  tivci  Netius  in  ihe  catl,  and  are  even  said 
lohavi  raided  Cardii.     UndcraM(«ta  'he 

Fenian  mr>,  Ihey  were  anncied  by  AJ  :.} 

le  the  kinidom  of  Macedonia.     Al  il  lia 

ialofourdislrictiby  tbe  Romantntlcr ., ,..8) 

the  Biuitu  were  included  in  Macedoniii  Prima  (Livy  ilv.  ^q). 

Their  country  wai  rich  in  figi.  vines  and  alive  tims;  the 
ange  of  DywTUm  bioughl  in  * 


(G.  W.  T.) 


terled  I 


,r  Aleu 


The  fl 


by  Virgil  (C™.     .         ,     . 
ol  the  diieatetot  iheep.    The  fact  thai  then 
hive  been  the  boo  of  Helios  and  Ge  poinu 

■  *      Sedislficl 


h  the 


See  Smith's  Dicl.  of  Creek  and  Raman  Ctnimfilly,  M.  Ihm  in 
rtll\yWlitawa-sSailiiiC)tlopadir.  Hi.  pan  i.  (1897);  W.  TonuKrheV. 
Dir  allrn  Tkratp  (Vienna.  1893);  and  (or  tlie  coim  ol  the  Biiallie 
Unp,  B.  V.  Head,  HiOaria  Hwmrntm,  p.  17S. 

BIKAT  (Viuaya).  >  maritime  province  of  north^  Spain; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Bbcay,  E.  by  GuipAacoa,  S  by 
Aiava  and  W.  by  Burtos  and  Saniandet.     Pgfi.  (igco)  ]ii,j#i^ 

borders  of  Biscay,  on  the  west,  it  officially  included  in  the 
province  ol  Saniander.  Biscay  iioneol  the  Basque  Pmrlncefr, 
andilsnamrls  occasnnal  ly  employed  as  geographically  cqnivaleRI 


'  conposed  of  naked  -cahamnn  rotk,  but  mOR  of  ikem  were 
forntrty  coveted  to  Ibeir  sunnuts  with  forests  of  oak),  cheatnuli 
orpine  ireea,  now  destroyed  to  provide  lutl  Holly  and  arbutus 
are  common,  and  turn  and  heath  abound  in  the  poorer  pans. 
■nieotiy  rivet  a<  aay  site  is  the  Ncrvion,  Ansa  or  Ibaixabal,  on 
whii*  Billw  ia  sICDaiedj  tba  others,  which  are  nuirenjus,  are 
merely  large  monnlain  streams.  The  dimate  a  rather  bicJement 
and  variable;  but  the  tlieroometer  aeldcBi  drops  betow  Ireeiiag- 
point,  nor  does  snow  fall  fniquciitly  in  winter  eicept  on  the 
Mgbul  lumnta.  Tbe  ninlall  is  on  an  avenge  greater  than  in 
any  province  eicept  thoec  cd  the  enieme  north-west.  The  soil, 
though  not  very  fertile,  uopt  in  tome  of  the  valleys  ind  sheltered 
hiiisidM,  produtsswbut,  malae,  bartey,  rye,  flai,  grapea,  petchet, 
appica  a>d  other  Inrita.  Tbe  moanlainoni  slopes  ol  Biscay  are 
atiidded  wfth  the  tnditional  Basque  aairin,  or  farmhouse,  in 
which  the  peasantry  bve  on  the  mtlaya  syaletn,  dividing  the 
ptofils  of  the  <oU  with  absentee  landkudc  Tbe  farms  ate 
generally  small,  and  ate  for  the  most  part  Idled  l>y  manual 
labour.  The  fisheries  are  actively  prcHcuted  alonj  the  coast  by  a 
hardy  race  of  flsben,  oka  were  the  first  of  their  craft  in  Europe 
to  pursue  the  whale,  formerty  abundut  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
CtNl,  bream,  tunny  and  inebovy  are  the  principal  Mi  taken. 
The  fiahiag  Acct  coosiala  of  levera)  hundred  boou,  manned  by 
nearly  seoo  men  and  boys.  Biscay  is  very  rich  in  minerals. 
troB  ol  the  finest  quaEiy  is  found  in  almost  every  pan,  and 
forms  a  main  article  of  export.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lolh 
centory  in  average  of  ahoui  5,000,000  tons  was  produced  every 
year,  and  many  large  foundriea  were  at  vrorfc.  Lead  and  linc  are 
mined  In  much  smaller  quantities,  alum  and  sulphur  ace  also 
prefeni,aDd  marble,  lime  and  sandstone  are  abundant.  Another 
very  Inrportant  Industry  is  tbe  manufacture  ol  dynamite  and 
other  eaploaives  at  Baiacaldo,  closety  connectHl  with  the 
'  ilertXt,     Tlierear 


id  them. 


and  spas  are  frequented  by  people  fnx 
mining  and  indtistTtal  interests  of  Biscay  were  very  materially 
assisted  by  tbe  qidck  and  importam  development  of  means  of 
comnmnialion  of  every  kind.  Tbe  provincial  and  parish  roads, 
kepi  up  by  the  local  goveranent.  are  eacellent.  No  pisvinci  in 
Spain  had  at  the  bcf^nlng  of  the  »th  century  such  a  complete 
network  ol  railwayt,  all  built  li nee  1870. 

Bilbao  (pop.  83,106),  the  capital  and  principal  port,  and 
Bancaldo  (iS>oi3),  an  inponani  industrial  town,  are  described 
in  separate  aniclet.  Sestn  (10,833)  l<  tbe  only  other  town  of 
more  than  lo.oeo  Inbabiianta;  the  port  of  Bcrmoo  (9061)  Is  the 
chief  filling  sution:  Durango  (<jio).  on  the  river  ol  the  same 
name,  was  lomided  by  the  early  kings  of  Navarre  tn  the  roth 
century,  obtained  t)ie  rank  of  a  couniihip  in  11J3,  andconloini 
one  of  tbe  oldest  chnrrhei  in  tbe  Basque  Provinces,  San  Podro 
de  Tavirai  Cnonlca  (jijo),  a  picturesque  vilbge  on  tbe  rivei 
Mondaca,  was  nnlil  1878  the  mcctlngplace  of  (he  provincial 
pariiameDt,  Tbe  deputies  assembled  under  an  old  oak-tree, 
ilebrated  by  the  Basque  poet,  Josi  Maria  Ipanagulrre.  in  a 
mg  which  is  regarded  by  the  Spanish  Basque*-  altneal  as  a 
national  anthem.  For  the  history  of  the  Baiquea,  see  Basque 
PtoviNCM;  for  their  origin,  language  and  outom!,  see  BasQVES, 
The  Inhabilanis  of  Bi<cay  are  intdU^enl,  enterprising  and 
well-educalcdi  and.  owing  to  the  uniformly  Ugh  birtb-iate,  kiw 
deaib-tale,  and  very  slight  hiss  by  emigiailon,  their  mimbcit 
jncttMcd  npldly  during  Ike  latter  part  of  the  IQtb  century,  until 
In  1900  I)ie  density  of  populolion  I371-4  per  sq.  n),)  was  gnalct 
than  In  any  olhn  Spanith  province. 

BIKAT.  BAY  «P  (Fr  Colft  it  Gatarf:  Sp.  Gtlft  4i 
Ciacaya).  an  iillct  ol  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  bowided  on  the  E.  and 
N.C.  byf  ranee,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ushant.  and  on  the  S.  hy 
Spain  as  far  as  Cape  Ortegal.  Tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  is  the  5iHHi 
^faifdHidu,  Sinus  CaiHHhrUiu  0,  Catuabtr  Ottaxui  of  the 


Ilsmodem  English  name  ba  corrupt  lo 
The  bay  forms  a  fairly  PtgidBr  curve. 
boani  only  by  the  ealuuks  of  the  L 
other  riveta.     Tbe  rugged  Spaniah  cc 
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fjord-like  inlets,  especially  in  the  west,  wrhttt  navigation  is  some- 
times  difficult  and  dangerous;  but  its  rivers  are  comparatively 
unimportant;  The  exposed  position  of  the  bay,  and  the  diversity 
of  its  cturents,  have  rendered  it  nototious  for  its  storms. 

BISCBGUB  (perhaps  anc  NctiolHm)^  a  seaport  and  epis- 
copal see  of  Apulia,  Italy,  on  the  E.S.E.  coast,  in  the  province 
of  Bad,  from  which  it  is  distant  ai4  u.  by  raiL  Pop.  (1901) 
30,885.  Two  towers,  one  some  90  It.  high,  of  a  once  strong 
Norman  castle  still  remain;  the  cathedral  belongs  to  the  same, 
period.  The  church  of  S.  Margherita,  founded  in  1197,  has  fine 
canopied  Gothic  tombs  of  the  Fakone  famOy. 

BISCHOFSWERDA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Wcsenitx,  and  at  the  junction  <^  the  Dresden- 
Gdrlitz  and  Bischofswerda-Zittau  railways  Ui  the  governmental 
district  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  (1905)  7465.  Thm  are  doth»  artificial 
flower,  and  cigar  factories,  glaas'wocks,  potteries,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  large  granite  quarries.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene 
of  a  battle,  on  the  t  tth  of  May  1813,  between  the  French  and  the 
Allies  after  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow.  It  wastheresidence 
of  Benno,  bishop  of  Meissen,  in  the  nth  century,  and  the 
"  Bishop's  Road  "  still  runs  from  here  to  Meissen. 

BI8CHWEILBR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  territory 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  district  of  Lower  Alsace,  33  m.  by  rail  N. 
by  EL  from  Strassburg.  Pop.  (1900)  7897.  It  has  manufactures 
of  jute  and  machinery,  brewing  and  iron-founding. 

BISCUIT  (pronounced  according  to  the  old  spelling  "  bishet," 
a  Fr.  form  from  Lat.  biSf  twice,  and  coctmm,  co^ed,  in  reference 
to  the  original  method  of  preparation;  cf.  ItaL  bisc$Uo,  S^ 
bizcocko,  &c.),  a  form  of  unvesiculated  bread  (9.V.),  which  b 
made  in  thin  cakes  of  various  shapes  and  baked  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  crisp  and  short.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
biscuits  of  this  kind  are  usually  "called  crackers,  but  the  word 
biscuit  is  used  there,  as  also  in  the  north  of  England,  for  veai> 
culated  bread  baked  in  little  flat  loaves  or  cakes.  Earthenware, 
porcelain,  &c.,  which  has  undergone  its  first  baking  and  b  ready 
to  be  glazed  is  also  known  as  biscuit  or  bisque. 

The  raw  material  chiefly  used  in  biKuit  mamifacture  is  flour, 
but  many  other  substances,  such  as  butter,  sugar,  salt,  various 
flavouring  essences,  &c.,  are  also  employed.  1^  flour  used  by 
the  biscuit-maker  differs  somewhat  from  that  preferred  by  the 
bread-baker.  In  the  main  the  bread-baker  wants  flour  of  some 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  flour  capable  of  absorbing  a  considerable 
pkoportion  of  water  and  of  making  a  loaf  of  more  or  less  volume. 
For  biscuits  flour  strength  is  not  such  a  desideratum,  and  as 
a  matter  of  faa  such  moisture  as  is  used  to  make  the  dough  is 
largely  evaporated  by  the  oven;  but,  except  for  the  commoner 
kind  of  biscmts,  colour  is  most  essential,  as  well  as  sweetness 
of  flavour.  In  a  large  biscuit  factory  several  hundred  different 
kinds  of  biscuits  are  made,  ranging  from  f^n  water  biscuits 
to  the  daintiest  fancy  biscuits  glistening  in  sugar  and  piping. 
The  storage  required  for  such  an  estabJishment  is  extensive, 
but  lifts  serve  to  handle  both  raw  material  and  finished  products 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  Hie  flour  used  by  a  firm  which  has 
a  reputation  to  maintain  is  sifted  as  a  precaution  against  the 
presence  of  bits  of  string  or  other  foreign  bodies  which  will 
make  their  way  into  flour  sacked  by  the  most  careful  of  millers, 
and  like  the  butter,  sugar  and  other  raw  materials,  is  carefully 
inspected  and  test&d  before  being  accepted.  After  blending  it 
is  run  through  a  shoot  or  sleeve  to  the  mixers,  wiiich  may  be 
of  any  type  used  in  bakehouses  (^ee  Bk&AO).  From  the  mixers 
or  kneaders  the  dough  is  delivered  oft  a  flat  taUe,  or  it  may  go 
direct  to  a  pair  of  rolls.  These  consist  of  iron  rollers  with  a 
reversing  motion,  between  which  the  doogh  is  rolled  backwards 
and  forwards  int«  sheets  of  uniform  tMckness.    The  next  stage 


i»  the  febdmg  of  portions  of  thbslab  of  io^  16  a  eniCini  iM 
panning  madiine.  In  details  this  afiparatus  difters  as  supplied 
by«  different  makers,  but  the  bsoad  principle  is  the  tame  In 
every  case<  The  doagh,  after  first  iMSsing  ihrpwgh  a  pair  of 
gauging  rollers,  whkh  still  furtto:  thin  out  the  sheet  and  arc 
capable  of  regulating  iu  thiAnrss  with  the  utaoit  nicAty,  i«, 
received  by  an  endksa  conveyor-band  of  webbing  or  sioilar 
material.  By  this  band  it  is  catiied  forward  by  iniemitteiit 
motion  to  a  set  of  punches  or  stamps  which  descend  «&  it  in 
quick  succession,  and  serve  to  mould  th«  sudace  and  cut  the 
edges  to  the  required  patteni.  This  operation  completed,  the 
moulded  dough  passes  forward  on  the  same  emUe^  btnd.' 
The  dough  has  now  been  ott  into  two  dbtinct  divisions,  the 
moulded  biscuits  and  the  unworfced  portion  which  forms  % 
continuous  sheet  of  a  sort  of  scrap.  The  latter  b  separated  froai 
the  moulded  dough,  and  b  carried  upwards  by  another  band, 
whkfa  deUvers  It  on  a  tray  or  box  whence  it  b  returned  to  the 
rollers  to  be  reworked.  The  moulded  dough  intended  for  the 
oven  b  carried  along  by  the  first  band  and  b  gently  deposited 
on  trays  of  sheet  ircm  or  wove«vnre.  These  trays  are  taken  from 
the  machine  by  boys  and  placed  on  the  travelUng-chalns  at  the 
oven,  or  the  trays  may  be  antomatkally  moved  forward  by  a 
travelllng->bahd  and  placed  on  the  oven.  The  oven  used  for 
biscuit-baking  b  quite  unlike  any  bread  oven.  It  b  much 
longer  and  b  provided  with  sets  of  endless  chains  moving  in 
parallel  Unes,  and  traveWng  over  sprocket-wheel  terminab  and 
intermediate  supports.  The  chains  have  special  attachmenU 
on  which  the  trays  of  biscuits  are  rested,  and  thus  pass  them 
through  the  oven,  and  discharge  them  at  the  opposite  end. 
Some  ovens  are  provided  with  a  sort  of  endless  beh  of  iron  pUtea 
on  which  the  biscuits  are  pUced.  These  travelling  bands  are 
used  chiefly  for  ship  and  also  for  dog  bisccdts,  but  the  most 
usual  type  b  the  oven  in  which  traya  are  moved  on  the  travcWng 
chains  already  described.  The  exact  rate  of  travel,  or  the  time 
during  which  the  biscuits  are  in  the  oven,  can  be  easily  adjusted 
by  means  of  countershafts  and  leather  belts  running  on  cone 
pulleys  fitted  at  the  discharging  end.  The  beat  of  the  oven  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  travel  is  varied  according  to  the  kind  of  biscuit, 
some  varieties  requiring  a  gentle  heat  and  a  comparatively  long 
sojourn  in  the  oven,  while  others  must  be  exposed  to  a  fierce  heat, 
but  only  for  a  few  mhiutes.  The  ovens,  fired  by  coke,  may  be  38  to 
50  ft.  in  length.  Their  temperatxire  is  not  generally  raised  above 
500  degrees,  but  the  speed  of  travel  of  the  tiays  ranges  between 
3I  and  25  minutes.  The  whole  process  of  biscuit-making  b 
thus  rapid  and  continuous.  The  dough  b  kneaded  in  the  mixers 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  discharged  on  the  dough  table  b 
rapidly  moulded  into  the  required  form  by  the  cutter  and  panner.* 
By  means  of  endless  bands  the  materia!  is  kept  moving  forwards, 
whether  on  the  cutter  or  in  the  oven.  For  certain  fancy  biscuits 
special  processes  are  used.  Piping  and  sugar  decoration  is  stffl 
necessarily  done  by  hand,  and  the  glaze  on  some  fancy  biscuits  b 
imparted  by  sptaying  the  moulded  biscuit  with  very  fine  jets 
of  fresh  milk.  Cracknels  are  made  from  a  very  stiff  dough,  and 
wbftn  cut  out  are  thrown  into  coppers  of  boiling  water.  They 
speedily  float  to  the  top,  remaining  apart  and  not  forming  into 
groups.  From  these  coppers  they  are  taken  out  in  trays  pierced  so 
as  to  drain  off  the  water.  Then  they  go  into  vats  of  cold  water, 
from  which  they  are  again  removed,  and  after  being  strained  of 
tbdr  moblure  arc  panned  and  baked  in  a  fierce  oven.  (G.  F.  Z.) 
BISBfTTRIX  (fern. of  Lat.  bUaUor,  from  6i-,two,  sccart,  to  cut)» 
in  geometry,  the  same  as  bisector,  i.e.  a  point  which  divides  a 
line,  or  a  line  which  divides  an  angle,  into  two  equal  parts;  in 
crystallography  it  denotes  the  bisector  of  the  ^ngle  between 
the  optic  axes. 
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